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The Letter Books of Sir Amias Poulef, Keeper 
of Mary Queen of Scots. Edited by John 
Morris, Priest of the Society of Jesus. 
(London : Burns & Oates, 1874.) 

Is April 1585 Mary Queen of Scots was 
delivered into the custody of Sir Amias 
Poulet, and he continued to be her keeper 
until her execution in February 1587. His 
predecessor in that onerous post, Sir Ralph 
Sadler, had been censured, more than once, 
for his indulgent treatment of his prisoner, 
and Poulet was no doubt selected as a jailer 
who was not likely to err on the same side. 
Through the influence of the Earl of Leices¬ 
ter he had, in the year 1576, been appointed 
ambassador in France. He occupied that 
post for three years, and, like his powerful 
patron, he had during his embassy professed 
the strictest Puritan principles, and displayed 
the most rooted hostility to the princes of 
J -orraine, as well as to their kinswoman the 
Queen of Scots. She, well knowing the 
antecedents of her new keeper, naturally 
regarded him with suspicion and distrust, 
while it is obvious from his correspondence 
that from first to last he never ceased to 
look upon her as the mortal enemy both of 
his creed and his sovereign. A great portion 
of that correspondence is to be found in the 
Record Office, and has been freely referred 
to by recent historians; but in the volume 
before us are published for the first time 
a number of letters of Sir Amias which 
were preserved by his descendants, and are 
now deposited in the Bodleian Library. 
Many of these are highly interesting, and 
Mr. Morris has done good service to the 
cause of historical truth in placing them 
before the public. 

Sir Amias Paulet became the keeper of 
the Queen of Scots at a very critical period 
in the life of that unhappy princess. The 
negotiations set on foot for restoring her to 
liberty had been finally broken off through 
the greatest of all the misfortunes that had 
yet befallen her—the base desertion of her 
son. She was in miserable health, and from 
the increased vigilance and severity of her 
keepers it was plain that Elizabeth’s min¬ 
isters had now determined that she should 
never leave her prison alive. They knew 
that, in spite of the desertion of her son, she 
still had numerous and powerful partisans in 
England. They knew, moreover, that al¬ 
though France, or to speak more accurately 
Catherine de Medici, was indifferent to her 
fate, Philip and the Prince of Parma were 
steadily preparing to strike their long- 
meditated blow for her deliverance. Burgh- 
ley, Leicester, and Walsingham had now 
made up their mind that she should remain 
a prisoner for life, and the instructions 
which Poulet received before entering upon 
his duties very clearly indicate the spirit 


which at this time animated Elizabeth’s 
cliief advisers:— 

“ You shall order,” say the instructions of Wal¬ 
singham, “that she shall not in taking the air 
pass through any towns, nor suffer people to be in 
the way where she shall pass, appointing some 
always to go before to make them to withdraw 
themselves, for that heretofore, under colour of 
giving of alms and other extraordinary com'ses used 
l>v her, she bath won tho hearts of the people, 
&c.” (p. 0). 

In consequence of these instructions Mary 
was, immediately on Poulet’s arrival, pro¬ 
hibited from distributing her customary 
charities to the poor. She naturally com¬ 
plained to Elizabeth of this fresh pioee of 
tyranny, but her remonstrances were vain. 
It was in vain, too, that she complained of 
tho damp unwholesome state of Tntbury 
Castle, where she was at this time confined. 
It was not until the close of the year 1585 
that., through the intervention of the French 
Ambassador, she was allowed to removo to 
Chartley, a residence of the Earl of Essex, 
in the same county. Shortly after her 
arrival at this place her keeper received a 
mysterious visit from a person named Thomas 
Philipps, who acted a very important part in 
tho tragedy which was soon to follow. 

This Philipps was a “decipherer” by 
profession, and wc have abundant proof that 
lie was also a most expert forger. He was 
at this time concerting measures with a 
miscreant named Gilbert Gifford, a Catholic 
and a pretended partisan of the Queen of 
Scots, for intercepting the whole of her 
correspondence. And they succeeded so 
well, that from about the middle of January 
till tho middle of July every letter that 
passed to or from the Scottish Queen or her 
secretaries, fell into their hands. During this 
interval an extensive correspondence was 
carried on between her and her friends both 
in England and in France, and it is a very 
significant fact that of the numerous letters 
intercepted by Gifford and Philipps, and 
now preserved in the Record Office, only one 
contains matter implicating her in the plot 
against Elizabeth’s life. This letter was 
obtained, after a second visit of Philipps to 
Chartley, in July 1586, and that it has been 
tampered with we have evidence as strong 
as the nature of tho case will admit; that it 
contains a fabricated postscript, which is still 
extant in the Record Office, is also certain. 
Mr. Froude has attempted to explain why 
this damning document was not produced by 
Mary’s accusers at Fotheringay, but the 
answer of Mr. Morris is simple and conclu¬ 
sive, pp. 239-242. 

Poulet was the only one of Mary’s keepers 
who regarded her from first to last with 
avowed hostility. With his various pre¬ 
decessors, Sir Francis Knollys, Lord Scrope, 
Lord Shrewsbury, and Sir Ralph Sadler, she 
lived on as amicable terms as under the 
circumstances were to be expected. But 
Poulet invariably treated his prisoner with 
severity, and even at times with unpar¬ 
donable rudeness. Ho himself describes a 
characteristic conversation between them 
respecting a granddaughter of Lady Shrews¬ 
bury, who had been brought up and educated 
by Mary from her childhood. Poulet in¬ 
formed her one day, without any previous 
notice, that the father of the young lady, 


Sir Henry Pierpoint, had sent for her, and 
that she must return home forthwith. 

“ It had been reasonable,” said Mary, “ I should 
have been advertised in time convenient to have 
prepared all things necessary for the young gentle¬ 
woman.” 

She added that, in consequence of her tailor 
having been hurt, her wardrobe was incom¬ 
plete :— 

“ I answered,” said Poulet, “ that it was well 
known that she was not unprovided with suffi¬ 
cient clothes, and that she went from hence to her 
father’s house, where she was no stranger.” 

“ I must tell you,” said this Queen, “ that she 
is unprovided of smocks, which are now in 
making, and she may not want them.” 

“ Madam,” quoth I, “ one smock is sufficient to 
bring her home,” &c. (p. 204 ). 

To end the controversy, the young lady 
was sent for, and she declared that she 
would do nothing contrary to Mary’s wishes. 
“ Then I told her,” said Poulet, “ that I 
could not draw her out of her mistress’s 
chamber by force.” He, accordingly, re¬ 
tired to give vent to his chagrin .in a long 
letter to Walsingham, in which he left 
“ these women's causes ” to his better con¬ 
sideration. We may observe that the influ¬ 
ence which Mary, at every period of her 
life, possessed over her own sex was very 
remarkable ; of this we have another curious 
example in tho correspondence before us. 
It is well known that a certain brewer of 
Burton, whom they termed in derision “ the 
honest man,” and who brought a weekly 
supply of beer to Chartley Castle, was the 
instrument employed by Gifford and Poulet 
to intercept Mary’s letters. But lie durst 
not tell bis wife that he was playing the 
part of traitor to the Scottish Queen. Tho' 
good woman believed that, as he was most 
liberally rewarded by Mary for his services, 
he was acting honestly on her behalf, and 
she always spoke of her as “ her husband’s 
mistress,” p. 190. 

After sentence of death had been pro¬ 
nounced upon Mary in tho Star Chamber, 
upon the evidence of a letter said to have 
been deciphered by Philipps, but of which 
tho original never was produced, and the 
authenticity of which Philipps himself never 
attested, Sir Drue Drury was sent to assist 
Poulet in his task of watching the Scottish 
Queen. She had now been removed to 
Fotheringay, where it had been determined 
that the sentence should be executed. But 
four dreary months elapsed before Elizabeth 
could be induced to give the fatal order. 
Poulet, impatient of the delay, never ceased 
to urge upon Walshingham tho necessity of 
taking his prisoner’s life. From the cor¬ 
respondence now published we learn that he 
even took upon himself to keep back for 
many weeks Mary’s last letter to Elizabeth, 
a composition of its kind unsurpassed in 
history. He dreaded its effect upon the 
fickle mind of Elizabeth, and justly so, for 
we learn from Leicester that it “ wrough 
tears ” when it finally reached his mistress. 
But Elizabeth was surrounded by men who 
had determined that the Scottish Queen 
should die. She made a last attempt to 
avoid the odium that she knew would attach 
to her for consenting to Mary’s death by 
attempting to persuade Poulet to assassinate 
her. But he was too wary to fall into the 
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snare; and she finally signed the warrant, 
and then imprisoned and ruined Davison for 
having it executed. 

Sir Drue Drury appears to have at times 
displayed some natural sympathy for his 
prisoner ; but wo perceive no abatement in 
the hostility of Poulet. In a long letter to 
Walsingham he describes an interview which 
he had with her a few weeks before her 
execution, in the course of which he and his 
colleague thought fit to taunt her with her 
■ingratitude to Elizabeth. We give her reply 
in Poulet’s own words :— 

“ ‘ What shall I acknowledge ? ’ saith she. ‘ I 
am free from the world, and therefore am not 
afraid to speak; I have had the favour to have 
been kept here prisoner many years against my 
will.’ ‘Madam, quoth I, ‘this was a great 
favour, and without this favour you had not lived 
to see these days.’ ‘ How so P ’ saith she. I said 
her own subjects pursued her, and were the 
stronger in her own country. ‘ That is true,’ 
quoth she, ‘because Miidmay persuaded me to 
discharge my forces, and then caused mine enemies 
to burn my friends’ castles and houses ’ ” (p. 388). 

Mary here referred to her negotiations 
with Cecil and Sir Henry Miidmay, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, who persuaded 
her in 1570 to disband her forces in Scotland 
on the pretext that she was about to be 
restored to liberty. 

“ I told her, however,” continued Poulet, “ it 
was great personages of that country had made 
earnest suit to her Majesty to have her delivered 
unto them, which her highness (Elizabeth) re¬ 
fused, to their great dislike.” 

Poulet here referred to the secret negoti¬ 
ations for the delivering up of Mary to the 
Regent Mar in 1573, and of which she 
probably now heard for the first time. But 
instead of refusing to give up Mary to the 
Regent, it is certain from Henry Killigrew’s 
letters, which still exist, that the scheme was 
devised by Elizabeth and her ministers, who 
were willing to send the Scottish Queen 
back to Scotland provided her subjects 
would undertake to murder her. It was 
only through the sudden and unexpected 
death of the Regent that this atrocious 
scheme was abandoned. 

Sir Drue Drury here took occasion to re¬ 
mind Mary that Elizabeth had sought to 
preserve her honour as well as her life :— 

“ ‘ Wherein ? ’ said she ; he answered, in the 
commission of her causes, sitten upon at York, 
which was dissolved at the instance of her friends 
to save her honour. ‘ No,’ quoth she, ‘ the cause 
of the dissolving of the commission was that my 
friends could not be heard to inform against my 
accusers.’ ” 

In this view of the matter Mary is corrobo¬ 
rated by the Earl of Sussex, who was one of 
Elizabeth’s commissioners at York. After 
the famous Casket-letters had been privately 
exhibited to that nobleman and his colleagues, 
he informed Cecil that he did not think 
Mary’s enemies would venture to proceed 
with the inquiry— 

“ for,” he says, “ if her adverse party accuse her of 
the murder by producing of her letters, she will 
deny them and accuse the most of them of mani¬ 
fest consent to the murder, hardly to be denied; 
so as upon the trial on both sides, her proofs will 
judicially fall best out, as it is thought." (1 Lodge, 
458.) 

In further confirmation of this view, Mary 
demanded that Murray should be detained at 


Westminster to answer the accusations she 
had to prefer against him; but he was sent 
back to Scotland in indecent haste on the 
pretext that his presence was required there. 

To return to Poulet’s letter. He once 
more sought to impress her with a sense of 
the deep obligations she owed to Elizabeth:— 

“ ‘ It is a great favour,’ said she, ‘ to have kept 
me here many years against my will.’ I said it 
was for her safety, and that her countrymen sought 
her destruction, and to that end required to have 
her delivered unto them, as was said. ‘Nay,’ 
saith she, ‘ then I will speak, I am not afraid. 
It was determined here that I should not depart, 
and my lord Treasurer, when I was demanded by 
my subjects, wrote in a packet to the Earl Mur¬ 
ray (which was intercepted and brought to me), 
that the devil was tied fast by a chain, and that 
they could not keep her, but she should be kept 
safely here.’ ” 

That this was Burgliley’s view of the 
case there cannot be a doubt. From the 
moment that Mary set foot in England, he 
appears to have made up his mind that here 
she should remain. 

Mr. Morris has both ably and honestly 
performed his duty as editor of these in¬ 
teresting letters. He is thoroughly ac¬ 
quainted with the history of the period, and 
in addition to the correspondence of Poulet, 
he has printed a number of original papers 
from the Record Office. One of these is a 
letter from Gifford to Philipps, which it is 
surprising should have been preserved. In 
this strange document Gifford in the plainest 
terms asks Philipps to forge two letters, one 
to Thomas Morgan, Mary’s agent in Paris, 
and another from Edward Windsor to Charles 
Paget, a brother of Lord Paget, for the 
purpose apparently of luring him to Eng¬ 
land that he might be arrested for his 
alleged complicity in the Babington con¬ 
spiracy. Edward Windsor was the only 
one of Babington’s friends who managed to 
escape. Whether or not Philipps forged 
these two letters in accordance with the 
directions of Gifford we do not know; but 
that he forged other letters we know from 
the confession of Philipps himself. Gifford 
eventually played false to his employers, 
for in a letter from Sir Edward Stafford, 
Elizabeth’s ambassador in France, to Wal¬ 
singham, written a few months after Mary’s 
execution, he calls him “ the most notable 
double-treble villain that ever lived” (p.383). 
It is not surprising, under the circumstances, 
that although Mary was condemned and 
executed solely upon evidence produced by 
these two men, Gifford and Philipps, the 
name of neither is to be found in the report 
of her trial published by Lord Burghley. 

Mr. Morris is very careful in general in 
citing his authorities, but we observe one 
instance in which ho has failed to do so. 
It is well known that for a month or two 
before Mary’s death Walsingham absented 
himself from court. Mr. Morris alleges as 
the cause, his disappointment that he did 
not obtain Babington’s estates, which were 
bestowed on a new and rising favourite, 
Sir Walter Raleigh (p. 341). But no au¬ 
thority is given for this statement. Though 
notoriously unscrupulous in his public con¬ 
duct, Walsingham appears to have been 
neglectful of his private interests, for while 
most of his colleagues amassed great fortunes, 
he died a poor man. John Hosack. 


Waldfried. In Three Volumes. ByBerthold 

Auerbach. (Stuttgart: Cotta. London: 

Sampson Low & Co., 1874.) 

In organic periods of history men’s passions 
determine their actions, and their opinions 
are a catalogue raisonne of the practical 
workings of their strongest passion under 
the inevitable conditions imposed by past 
events. The familiar disparagement of 
“ blind passion ” as a political force expresses 
the natural disposition of a critical age to 
see stupidity, if not immorality, in action 
that has not been consciously brought into 
harmony with the general mass of perma¬ 
nent abstract belief and hereditary indif¬ 
ferent conviction which enthusiasm is apt 
either to ignore, or, in its turn also, to 
denounce as mechanical, soul-destroying, 
and, under the circumstances, impotently 
stupid. It would be easy for criticism to 
show that the opinions of Herr Waldfried 
(the antobiographer in Auerbach’s last Vater- 
liindische Familiengeschickte ) have nearly 
every intellectual vice that sincere opinions 
can ; they are not reached by reason, but by 
a long series of passive experiences in which 
the main function of the reason has been to 
abdicate in the face of insoluble difficulties ; 
they are not maintained by reason, but by a 
number of concrete assumptions (many, of 
course, relating to the moral turpitude of a 
neighbouring nation) which are inadequate 
to support any sound political generalisation 
at all, and stand in no known logical relation 
to the concrete inferences for the sake of 
which they appear to have been made ; they 
are untempered by any rational diffidence, 
by any reference to the chronic fallibility of 
the human judgment, any allowance for 
the errors of human observation, or the 
bias of passionate inclination. And, accord¬ 
ingly, Waldfried is a very instructive, almost 
a monumental work. Circumstances have 
been too strong for the author; and, instead 
of the book that he meant to write—an 
ordinary tendenz Homan in praise of German 
unity—he has given a revelation, all the 
fuller and more faithful because uninten¬ 
tional, of the causes at work to produce 
that temporary suspension of the reasoning 
and critical faculty among German men of 
letters in the late war which appeared so un¬ 
accountable to the cultivated scepticism of 
other countries as to suggest the unwarranted 
suspicion of hypocrisy. 

The story is slight. The narrator, Wald¬ 
fried, is a native of a South German state, 
in which minute administrative tyranny 
had generated the habit of evading the de¬ 
mands of the law, as far as possible ; in his 
youth he had belonged to the party of pro¬ 
gress, and was imprisoned for some years in 
a fortress. After his release he married and 
began to keep his opinions to himself: his 
eldest son, Ludwig, adopted extreme views 
and fought upon barricades in ’48, and then 
emigrated to America ; another son, Richard, 
is a professor; the youngest, Ernst, is a 
source of anxiety to his parents because he 
respects nothing, and in 1865 they 'were not 
quite decided in their own mind as to what 
they wished him to respect. The father re¬ 
tained a sentimental, metaphysical attach¬ 
ment to the ideals of his youth, though he 
had in effect despaired of their realisation ; 
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he retained a traditional respect for the idea 
of Duty, as the rule of habitual conduct, and 
so escaped the difficulties which his rather 
vague negative philosophy left unanswered, 
by the practical expedient of living in a way 
in which it would be clearly innocent for 
other fathers of families and foresters to live 
likewise. The son had lost faith in revolu¬ 
tions from having seen one strangled when 
he was in the nursery; he had not been 
brought up to believe in the Divine right of 
the power which strangled it (or, indeed, of 
anything else, for the Waldfrieds are secular¬ 
ists); and he did not at twenty-three be¬ 
lieve in the natural perfection or obligatori¬ 
ness of the professional and. domestic rou¬ 
tine upon which ho was expected to enter. 
Ernst is the black sheep of tlie story, and 
since the real and the ostensible author seem 
equally unable to see how damaging his 
criticisms are to the intellectual pretensions 
of the system of moral and political expedi¬ 
ents which he repudiates, we may infer with 
more confidence than if it were what the 
writer had meant to prove, that with the 
elder generation of German politicians the 
instinct of loyalty, the habit of obedience, 
and the desire for a rule of some kind, are 
much more strongly developed, than the idea 
of any special qualities as admirable or in¬ 
dispensable in a leader, or of any definite 
course of conduct as in itself right and 
bimlingly desirable. 

Ernst becomes more tractable after having 
been allowed to engage himself to the enig¬ 
matical maiden who is snch a frequent ap¬ 
pearance in German romance : this time she 
is a wood-nymph, Martella by name, and 
comes to learn housekeeping and 1 3tithing 
from Ernst’s mother. He is still discontented 
with his prospects at home, and applies for 
a government licence to emigrate. Before 
it is made ont, the war between Austria and 
Prussia is declared. The sympathies of the 
elder Waldfried are with Prussia ; public 
opinion in the little state, so far as it existed, 
was in favour of peace ; but the representa¬ 
tive assembly (of which Waldfried is a re¬ 
spected member) votes a war credit, without 
remonstrance, in the pious bope that it may 
not be used. Ernst was still liable for mili¬ 
tary' service, and is summoned to his regi¬ 
ment ; he curses the war as fratricidal; his 
father agrees with him, and. indeed goes the 
further length of believing that the defeat of 
Prussia will be the ruin of Germany ; and 
yet—this is the most extraordinary instance 
of the moral obliquity of vision from which 
poor Ernst's irreverence is a bequest—be 
does not appear to have any qualms of con¬ 
science about his own and his son s com¬ 
plicity in the public crime, and he parts 
Irora the latter with an expression of trust 
that he will “ do his duty ’ ’—in the military, 
since it can scarcely be in the moral, sense 
of the word. Ernst, however, does not 
acknowledge the duty of fighting in a civil 
war without, much less against, conviction, 
and takes the first opportunity of deserting. 
The paternal pen hesitates to write it: lie 
is fiihiienjluehtig. There is hut one senti¬ 
ment, of shame and horror, for the deed in 
every well-disposed breast, too profound to 
be shaken by the often-expressed belief that 
the Prince himself and three-quarters of the 
army would have followed the example—had 


they dared. The writer does not seem to 
see that he is accusing his fellow-countrymen 
of a political immorality compared with 
which the levity of the French populace 
voting by mistake for a promenade to Berlin 
is a venial indiscretion. But it is probable 
that later events have somewhat coloured 
the recollections of that time, and that the 
war of Sadowa was not so uniformly un¬ 
popular with the defeated as the reconciled 
amongst them, and the conciliatory amongst 
the victors, would now be glad to believe. 
Ernst being cut off from family and Vater- 
land, goes to Algiers and enlists among the 
Turcos. 

The moral atmosphere having reached its 
darkest pitch, begins from this point to 
clear. “ Our superiors (die Obrigkcil) right 
or wrong!” is a moral sentiment only so 
long as it expresses a sincere personal devo¬ 
tion to the personal representative of re¬ 
vered principles, and because this had long 
ceased to be the case in the anonymous 
little principality in question, Wnldfried’s 
sense of duty and public virtue produce the 
painful impression of standing upon nothing 
and exercising themselves in vain. “Our 
country, right or wrong ! ” is not in itself a 
more rational cry, but it lias the merit of 
bringing all who utter it spontaneously, on 
the same occasion, into the moral relation of 
sympathy and co-operation. A foreign war, 
whether in itself just or unjust, if it is 
popular with the whole nation, inevitably 
strengthens some of the feelings which de- 
velope into national virtue; and when the 
successful conduct of the war becomes asso¬ 
ciated with the attainment of an end in 
domestic policy which is itself also popular, 
the enthusiasm may easily outgrow its 
rational base and its maintenance as an end 
in itself serve for a time as a moralising 
force with all who share it. All purely poli¬ 
tical ideals being alike empty of moral 
significance, the historical importance of 
any one depends upon the enthusiasm with 
which it is pursued and established. There 
is no mystical sanctity about the conception 
of a united Germany; but when, as a his¬ 
torical fact, that conception comes to be 
adopted as the symbol of free thought, social 
decorum, and free government, by many 
millions of Waldfrieds, when their loyal and 
law-abiding impulses accept it as heartily as 
their indolence and slowness for practical 
initiative, then, and not before, not by its 
intrinsic reasonableness, but by the earnest¬ 
ness of the feelings which agree in placing 
their satisfaction in its attainment, German 
nnity becomes almost as influential in the 
history of Europe as the field preachers and 
professors used to proclaim. The nearest 
approach to a critical estimate of the crisis 
in the book is put in the mouth of Ludwig, 
the naturalised American, wlio admits that 
German patriots had been a little too much 
disposed to expect the rest of the world to take 
their political virtues on the faith of an a priori 
demonstration. The work shows abundantly 
how the establishment of the German Empire 
was hailed as a relief by the moderate 
Liberals, who disliked having to be always 
in the opposition, and by all the docile 
constructive aspirations for which it fur¬ 
nished employment, as well as by all the 
latent Chauvinism in the country, which 


was at last supplied with matter for self- 
glorification. What we do not gather at 
all is any clue to the autobiographer’s hopes 
or wishes concerning the future policy of 
the united fatherland. It is to exist; its 
sons are to be pflichtgctreu,' gediegen, gemiUh- 
voll ; but it is impossible to resist the impres¬ 
sion that as yet the ideal of German char¬ 
acter is colourless, the immediate programme 
empty. Ludwig is to inherit his father's- 
industry and plantations of forest trees, and 
he sets up a Fabrilc of upholstery and! 
cabinet-work in the village ; but Waldfried 
himself docs not mean to seek re election in 
the central legislature, and will be content, 
to leave the direction of the state, for a 
good many years to come, in the hands of 
men who take his 6\vn, slightly antiquated, 
view of ministerial responsibility; on the 
eve of the war he had been asked condition¬ 
ally to take office in his own state, and. 
congratulated himself that the pledge was 
not to be redeemed, because ho preferred to- 
keep bis independence: an independent 
minister was a character that had not oc¬ 
curred to him as possible. 

When war with France is declared, tho 
whole family takes the field, in some capacity 
or other; Martella shows her still defective 
Bildutig by trying to cross the lines in scarck 
of Erast, whose military career is certainly 
unfortunate, for, finding himself opposed to 
his countrymen, ho deserts a second time, 
and in this case his father's principles do 
not seem offended, though ho immediately 
bears arms against his late comrades. Ho 
exposes himself daringly, and is killed ; 
Martella dies with him; the other characters 
are wounded, or taken prisoners, or marry, 
as the case may be ; a good many of tho 
elders narrate their experiences and the 
military or domestic trials to which the 
establishment of German unity is somehow 
or other to put an end. As an instance of 
the slight inconsistencies into which tho 
author's optimism betrays him, we may 
mention his complacent remarks ou the 
good discipline of the invading army, and 
the impression made on the French by the 
sight of officers of high rank attending 
church with their men ; whereas one of tho 
officers who tells liis story to Father Wald¬ 
fried, enumerates as one of the demoralising 
incidents of military slavery that they used 
to take the Sacrament aus Bisciplin. Be¬ 
sides the political incidents, there is a good 
deal of intermittent love-making between 
the Professor and a highly-educated Jewess’, 
who acquires sobriety and considerateness 
from her contact with the ideal German 
household. The story of Marteila’s birth and 
eccentricities of character also occupies 
some space; but as a novel the work is 
inferior in interest to most of tho author's 
former publications. The English transla¬ 
tion, which has just been published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co., preserves tho 
rather stiff simplicity of style generally 
maintained by the original; though in a 
few cases, where tho simplicity is idiomatic, 
a literal rendering makes the result unduly 
tame. Edith Simcox. 


It is stated that M. John Lemoinno is a candi¬ 
date for the fuuieiiil in the French Academy, 
vacated by the death of Jules Janin. 
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Toronto of Old : Collections and Recollections 

illustrative of the Early Settlement and 

Social Life of the Capital of Ontario. 

By Henry Seadding. (Toronto: Adam, 

Stevenson & Co.) 

An antiquarian work concerning a city not 
older than the days of our grandfathers is a 
curiosity. An archaeological treatise on the 
antiquities of Middlesborough, Birkenhead, or 
New Goole would seem a strange book to an 
Englishman, and yet there are far more 
details as to the remote past to be gathered 
regarding the newest of these English towns 
than any of which Toronto can boast. Yet, 
short as has been the life of this flourishing 
American city, it has afforded ample material 
for a very interesting book, by one who is 
evidently possessed in a high degree with the 
love of historical research. To the true 
student of history it makes little difference 
whether the events in which he is interested 
took place in far remote or in recent times. 
The methods by which truth is to be picked 
out from falsehood are the same whether he 
is dealing with Greek republics, mediae¬ 
val couutships, or the cities of the Now- 
World. The same plodding industry is re¬ 
quired, the samo temptations against rapid 
generalisation and sensation paragraph writ¬ 
ing have to be overcome. Dr. Seadding has 
avoided both these pitfalls, and a most use¬ 
ful and amusing book lias been the conse¬ 
quence. Wo have not, as is too common in 
transatlantic literature, weary discussions on 
insoluble questions of ethnology, but instead 
thereof a carefully compiled history of what 
we writing for Englishmen must call a very 
modem city. 

The arrangement of the work is such as 
w-e are familiar with in the best class of 
guide-books. The author takes his readers 
from street to street and tells them as he 
goes along what he knows about the re¬ 
markable buildings of the present and the 
past, and of the noteworthy people who have 
been connected with them. Incidentally, he 
gives us information on matters beyond 
the range of his immediate subject, as when 
he tells us what in his opinion is the deriva¬ 
tion of the word Canada. 

“ Kanata was a word continually heard on the 
lips of the red men in the Lower St. Lawrence, 
as they pointed to the shore ; they simply meant 
to indicate ‘ Yonder are our wigwams ;' but the 
French mariners and others took the expression to 
be a geographical name for the new region which 
they were penetrating, snd such it has become.'’ 

But this is only by way of illustration. 
Gossip about men and things in general is 
as a rule carefully avoided, even when there 
were circumstances in the narrative which 
must have rendered such sensational digres¬ 
sions very tempting. The habits of all 
communities in a rude state are much the 
same, but it is still curious to be told that 
the Parliament of Upper Canada, which 
“ assembled at Newark, just across the lake,” 
and which introduced such reforms as trial 
by jury, and the prohibition of the spread of 
slavery, conducted the business of the pro¬ 
vince under a spreading tree, “ while a 
boulder of drift lifting itself np through the 
natural turf” served as a desk for the clerk 
who recorded the proceedings. We hope 
this historic tree and stone are carefully 


guarded, as mementoes of a past state of 
civilisation. 

Another strange . parallel between the 
Old and the New World forces itself upon our 
notice. In 1795 the attendance of members 
of Parliament on their duties was so small, 
that there was danger of the public business 
coming to a standstill. One main reason of 
this was that “ the harvest had now begun, 
which in a higher degree than elsewhere 
engages in Canada the public attention.” 
At tlie Parliament held at Scone in 13G7, 
certain persons were elected by the estates 
ad parliament um tenendum, and the rest were 
permitted to go home again to get in their 
harvest (Innes, Scotch Legal Antiquities, 119). 

The writer has a warm affection for the 
old country and the old country’s language, 
which we are glftd to see. A pleasant- 
sounding Old-English word, such as recce, 
warder, provost, or recorder, evidently cheers 
him, as the flowers we have loved in child¬ 
hood cheer ns When we meet them in old age 
far, far away from home. Strangely enough, 
however, among these old words he puts in 
railway —in America they always say “rail¬ 
road.” “ Railway ” is, however, the new name 
with us. In the early days of locomotive tra¬ 
velling they were always called “ railroads.” 
(See Gentleman's Mag., 1824, ii. 512 ; 1825, 
i. 113.) If we aro not much mistaken, the 
first newspaper devoted specially to the 
interests of railway shareholders was called 
the Railroad Times. 

The Canadians, as a people, seem to share 
Dr. Scadding’s conservative love for things 
English. The record of the grants of land 
from the beginning of the organisation of 
Upper Canada to the present time, is called 
Domesday Jiool;. 

The accuracy of the book, from first to 
last, as far as we have been able to test it, is 
in a high degree commendable. There is, 
however, a little slip at p. 127. We are told 
that when Sir John Colborne went to church 
at York (Toronto), he used to be accom¬ 
panied by “ a shy-mannered, black-eyed, 
Italian-featured Mr. Jeune, tutor to the 
governor’s sons. This was afterwards the 
eminent Dr. Jenne, Master of Pembroke 
College at Oxford, a great promoter of 
reform in that University, and Bishop of 
Lincoln,” This mistake is probably not a 
misprint, for it is repeated in the index. 

Edwakd Peacock. 


Campaigning on the Oxus, and the Fall of 
Khiva, By J. A. MacGahan, Correspon¬ 
dent of the New York Herald. With Maps 
and numerous Illustrations. (London: 
Sampson Low & Co., 1874.) 

Long after all the Russian detachments had 
commenced their march to Khiva, in the 
spring of last year, the New York Herald 
correspondent started for the same point. 
He overtook the main body, under General 
Kaufmann, reaching the Oxus just in time 
to hear the booming of the first guns as 
they belched forth grape upon the Khivans 
on the opposite bank. Having cheerfully 
endured the greatest misery in the sandy 
deserts, witnessed and taken part in the 
campaign from beginning to end, Mr. Mac 
Gahan has now anticipated the Russians in 
a full and graphic description of the whole 


affair. And long, perhaps, before the Rus¬ 
sian official record of the military operations, 
which is in course of compilation, is made 
public, the book before ns will have been 
read in the Russian language in all the 
capitals of the Empire, for, if we are not 
mistaken, a Russian translation was being 
made from the author’s proof sheets. We 
will reserve all observation on the conduct 
of this brilliant Russian expedition until the 
appearance of the circumstantial official 
Russian narrative. 

The feat performed by onr author was 
unique of its kind. To say that nothing 
similar has been done even by a Russian 
is, perhaps, not stamping the adventure 
sufficiently either with a mark of all the 
sufferings and the no small danger which it 
involved, or with that degree of merit which 
attaches to its accomplishment. No single 
Russian has felt a call to go thus direct; 
there are easier, if more circuitous routes, 
and Russians generally form about as great 
an estimate of the value of time as the digni¬ 
fied Khivan ambassador referred to in the 
book, who was too late everywhere to save 
his country from invasion. Our author, in 
company with Mr. Schuyler, Secretary of 
the United States Legation at St. Peters-, 
burg, proceeded by Saratof and Uralsk to 
Orenburg. Here Mr. MacGahan secured 
the services of a Tartar servant, who was 
subsequently the plague of his life in the 
desert. The two American gentlemen then 
travelled on to Kazala, on the Jaxartes. 
Finding here that Colonel Golof's detach¬ 
ment had been gone some time to join 
the main column in the Bukan hills, and 
being refused permission by tbe com¬ 
mandant of the fort to start oil' in its pursuit, 
the correspondent and the secretary made as 
much haste in getting to Fort Perofski as 
camels, sands, and apathetic Kirghizes 
would allow. 

The first difficulty to be overcome was tbe 
existing order by Kaufmann prohibiting tbe 
admission of Europeans into the province of 
Turkestan. This was, however, smoothed 
over by production of passports which 
showed our travellers to be Americans, a 
contingency which had not been provided 
against. Another traveller, and a wonld-be 
correspondent, assumed, we believe, the 
same nationality, and with equal success. 
The next difficulty in prospective was that, 
although provided with letters to General 
Kaufmann, Mr. MacGahan might find at 
Perofski a commandant equally obdurate 
with the one at Kazala, and be refused 
permission to strike into the steppe from 
that point, to take up the trail of the 
receding troops. This permission was not 
withheld by Colonel Rodionof, who exercised 
a wise discretion. We are glad to find that 
although that officer was “ deprived of his 
situation ” for it, he was subsequently pro¬ 
moted by General Kaufmann to a higher 
post in the province ; and this, we take it, 
was in no small degree owing to the high 
favour in which Mr. MacGahan had boen 
held in the Russian camp. On April 30 
Mr. MacGahan waved a last adieu to his 
companion from across the Jaxartes, and 
dived into the desert. With his Tartar* 
servant, a Karakalpak gnide, and a young 
Kirghiz called Tangerherkhen, and with six 
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horses, this plucky American commenced a 
journey across a desert the like of' which 
had never been performed, as he says, by a 
“white man.” There are routes in every 
direction, across this country, and caravans 
usually pass between Kazala and Bokhara; 
Meyendorff having traversed the Kyzil-Kum 
to Bokhara from the embouchure of the 
Joxartes, in 1820; but, notwithstanding this, 
MacGahan’s exploit, if wo take into con¬ 
sideration the circumstances which in his 
time increased the risk of travelling across 
this desert, and the conditions under which 
he did traverse it, claims the distinction of 
novelty, to say the least. 

There are, however, those points of 
similarity between the German and the 
Anglo-Saxon: they were both “ men of 
peace,” and both were amply provided with 
means of defence. Meyendorff had two 
field pieces and an escort of 200 Cossacks and 
2‘ »0 infantry soldiers ; while the New York 
Herald correspondent’s “ light and unpre¬ 
tentious equipment ” consisted of “ a heavy 
double-barrelled English hunting ride, a 
double-barrelled shot gun, an eighteen- 
shooter Winchester rifle, three heavy re¬ 
volvers, and one ordinary muzzle-loading 
shot gun throwing slugs, besides a few 
knives and sabres.” The observation made 
by our author to the effect that these 
" litrhc ” arms were calculated to enable him 
to “ discuss with becoming dignity questions 
relating to the rights of way and property 
with inhabitants of the desert, whoso opinions 
on these subjects are sometimes peculiar,” 
applies to both cases, and closes the com¬ 
parison. 

The Kyzil-Kum desert in question reminds 
us of another traveller, viz., the late Mr. 
Fedchenko—so well known for his excursions 
in Kokand. Mr. Fedchenko traversed the 
eastern portion of the Kyzil-Kum, to which, 
however, thatname is not strictly applicable, 
for it was found to be a meadow land 
stretching forty miles from the Jaxartes to 
the verge of the sands. Mr. Fedchenko 
claimed credit for the discovery of this 
hitherto unknown fact, through which 
Itussia found herself possessed of more 
arable land in Asia than she knew the ex¬ 
istence of. Strange to say, however, neither 
Fedchenko nor MacGahan has borne any 
testimony to the statement made by Baron 
Meyendorff to the effect that an ancient river 
channel intersects the Kyzil-Kum desert, as 
he in part shows on his map. Mr. Fed¬ 
chenko also “ found a direct route across the 
Kyzil-Kum to Khiva, called the Irmir 
route.” MacGahan, aiming with an un¬ 
daunted determination at his goal, found 
another which brought him to it. 

Returning to the subject of the book before 
us, we find the author, after a long and 
weary journey, in the embraces of the officers 
of the rear-guard of Kaufrnann's force. 
Noble fellows themselves, they fully appre¬ 
ciated the almost heroic feat of the ubi¬ 
quitous correspondent. Being greeted with 
but a cool reception by the commanding 
officer, a German, and denied by the latter 
both provender for his horses and the barest 
necessaries of life for himself, the Russian 
officers share and share alike with him, and 
he becomes from that moment a favourite 
with all. Weimarn, the colonel in command, 


refuses to allow our author to proceed alone ; 
but tho latter showing, in another marked 
instance, the metal he is made of, eludes 
Weimarn’s vigilance, and reaches the Oxus, 
where we found him at the opening of this 
notice. He was fortunate enough, after 
detaching himself at night from Weimarn’s 
column, to roach the next well on the lino of 
march, and to leave it again only a couple 
of hours before a party of Cossacks scut in 
pursuit of him arrived breathless to disarm 
and take him in disgrace to Tashkent!. 
This chase after an American spread far aud 
wide, and awakened in every one, from the 
soldier to the general in command, and the 
two brave young grand-dukes, an unbounded 
admiration of our plucky hero. We leave 
Mr. MacGahan to speak for himself on the 
vicissitudes he passed through, on the 
immense relief he experienced on reaching a 
well, and on the hearty and generous treat¬ 
ment he met witli at the hands of the 
Russian officers. The great dexterity which 
he displayed throughout may be read only 
between his modest lines, but a more genial 
spirit and happy frame of mind never per¬ 
vaded an account of travel. 

Having passed twenty-nine days in the 
desert, and mixed with the nomad Kirghizes, 
Mr. MacGahan has thoroughly studied that 
people, and is the first to acquaint us in a 
popular manner with their character and 
mode of life. Ho gives us a very correct 
notion of their migrations and transmigra¬ 
tions, which are almost as regular as clock¬ 
work, showing that by a tacit understanding 
practice can be reduced even among a bar¬ 
barous and wandering people, to as beautiful 
a system as any that is enforced by regula¬ 
tions. 

Throughout the campaign there was no 
fighting—or very little that deserved the 
name of battle. There were two crises in 
which the success of the whole undertaking 
was placed in jeopardy : the first occurred 
in the steppe between Adam-Kurnlgan, 
“fatal to men,” and Khala-ata, owing to 
absence of water, which was luckily found 
some miles oft' the road at Alty-Kuduk ; the 
second crisis occurred in an action with the 
Turcomans, who took the Russians by sur¬ 
prise between two and three o’clock in the 
morning, when 

“all at once a wild fierce yell, a horrid confused 
sound of frightened shouts, scattering shots, aud a 
trampling rush of horses, breaks upon our startled 
ears. Everywhere—before, behind, around—the 
air is filled with the wild revengeful yell, the plain 
alive with the Turcomans.” 

We quote further to illustrate this scene :— 

“ For a moment wo sit spell-bound in our 
saddles, too much amazed to do anything but 
gaze in dumb astonishment. 

“Now there is a confused rush of Cossacks back¬ 
wards, that carries me along. It is. perhaps, not 
a flight, but something that very much resembles 
one, or the beginning of one; and besides there is 
something fearful in the air; something the like 
of which I have never experienced before or since, 
and which I can only compare to the ominous 
threatening atmosphere said to always precede an 
earthquake; above the uproar, the cries, and 
shouts, and confusion, a low, ominous, frightened 
murmur, like the commencement of a cry of de¬ 
spair. \Ve are on the verge of a panic. The 
Cossacks have lost their colonel; ana looking at 
them closely, I can see their scared, anxious faces, 
and know well what that means. A rout—a 


massacre: not one of us will escape the Yomuds, 
with their fleet-footed horses.” 

They did, however, escape; the horses of 
the Yomuds were too fleet; the Turcomans 
came down upon the Russians like an 
avalanche, right upon the camp, scattering 
the entire stall', and fortunately they rushed 
through too rapidly, otherwise we might 
not so soon liavo had a narrative of the 
campaign. 

General Golovachcf was very hard, too 
hard, on the Turcomans, who were ready to 
come to terms- and to pay the war contribution 
imposed upon them. They had no friend, 
not even in the Khan of Khiva, to save them ; 
and so sensible wero they of tho harsh 
measure dealt out to them by General 
Golovachef, that they innocently appealed 
to tho auxiliary column under Verefkin— 
with which they were on the most amicable 
terms —to aid them in combating Golova- 
clicf’s troops, who were shelling and haras¬ 
sing the tribes. 

The work is clever, well written, and full 
of quaint humour; but we have perhaps said 
enough to awaken a curiosity which will bo 
fully gratified when the book is read. It is 
a book which will worthily meet the demand 
for information on the subject it treats of. 
Mr. MacGahan has earned a mark of the 
Emperor’s appreciation of bis indomitable 
energy and bravery, and a sobriquet niv/o- 
de/z, for which we have not an equivalent in 
onr language. He has earned every penny 
of bis emolument as correspondent of the 
New York Herald — an emolument which 
made him regard the risks which he ran as 
nothing, since he had undertaken them as a 
duty ; and from the British public he de¬ 
serves the best thanks for a work of instruc¬ 
tion and of pleasing entertainment. 

Robebt Michell. 


Jean de Salisbury. Par l’Abbe M. Demimuid. 

(Paris: Thorin, 1873.) 

It would seem to be the fate of the emi¬ 
nent Englishman of whom this is the latest 
biography to bo more highly appreciated 
on the Continent than among his own coun¬ 
trymen. Before the publication of his com¬ 
plete works by Dr. Giles, in 1848, his Life 
of St. Anselm, inserted by Wharton in the 
Antjlia Sacra, and Life of St. Thomas, 
edited by Giles, with other biographies of 
Becket, in 1845, had alone been printed in 
England; while abroad tho Foticralicus* 
appeared as early, it is said, a^, 1475, and 
foreign editions, both of that aud his other 
works, as well as of his Letters, followed 
each other in quick succession down to our 
own times. Nor, again, if his works thus 
tardily found a native editor, has any Eng¬ 
lishman yet given us his biography, at least 
at any length or in a separato work such as 
the present volume by M. Demimuid, or 
that by Schaarschmidt published some dozen 
years back. These two works differ in plan 
and character, but each has its peculiar 


* Mezeray's French version ofthiswork (Paris, 1640) 
is not so “ introuvablo ’’ in England as M. Demimuid 
found it to be in France. A copy exists in tho British 
Museum, which, we may observe, bears out M. Demi¬ 
muid's supposition, that it was from tho Life of the 
author prefixed to this translation, that Bayle derived 
some of his information concerning John of Salisbury. 
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merits. The German author devotes about 
one-fifth part only of his volume to what 
may be strictly termed John of Salisbury’s 
Life, the remainder being taken up with a 
•critical account of his masters and studies, 
and an examination in detail of his several 
works. M. Demimuid on the other hand is 
less minute and searching in his criticism 
-of the Policraticus, Metalog icus, and Entlie- 
iicns; bnt he tells the story of the 
•author’s life more fully and correctly, and 
with greater clearness and vivacity, than his 
predecessor. John of Salisbury’s own valu¬ 
able letters, and the biographical details 
scattered among his other writings, are ad¬ 
mirably worked into the narrative ; and the 
references in the footnotes show the diligent 
use the author ljas made of all the authorities 
upon his subject. The result is a highly 
interesting and useful work, marked through¬ 
out by candour and moderation both in the 
estimate of the character of the hero and of 
the famous controversy in which he bore a 
■conspicuous, if subordinate, part. 

John of Salisbury is, we suspect, better 
remembered in modern times from liis con¬ 
nexion with the future St. Thomas of Can¬ 
terbury, than from his authorship of the 
Policraticus. This treatise, however, (the 
name of which, it appears, should he so 
written, as derived from To.Xtc, and not in 
the form Polgcraticus, as if from mXv) sel¬ 
dom as it is probably now read, was one of 
the most popular works of the Middle Ages, 
as it was one of the earliest books to be 
printed. Its purpose, as suggested by its 
more extended title, “ da nugis curialium et 
■ rcstigiis philosophorum,” was to expose the 
vanities and trivialities of the court and the 
world, and to point out the path which true 
philosophy should teach men to follow. The 
author was in many respects peculiarly quali¬ 
fied for his task. The work appears to have 
been written between the years 1156 and 
1150, when John of Salisbury had already, as 
confidential secretary to Theobald, Arch¬ 
bishop of Canterbury, as a resident at the 
Court of Henry the Second, and as a fre¬ 
quent ambassador to Rome, enjoyed every 
■facility for observing the motives and pas¬ 
sions that swayed the conduct of the church¬ 
man, the courtier, and the politician of his 
time. On the other hand, he had spent 
twelve years of his life, from 1136 onwards, 
in France, studying in every department of 
learning under the most famous masters of 
the ago, beginning with Abelard himself, 
and including Robert de Melun, Guillaume 
.de Conches, and Robert le Poule. As re¬ 
gards the last-named, we may observe in 
passing, that M. Demimuid follows Scliaar- 
sehmidt in maintaining, in opposition to 
Petersen ( Entheticus , p. 74) and others, that 
he must have heard him at Paris and not at 
Oxford, and that he did not return to England 
till his studies were finally completed. If 
not a philosopher himself (and M. Demi- 
-muid denies his claim to the title), John of 
■Salisbury was versed in all the doctrines of 
the schools, and both in character and attain¬ 
ments was eminently fitted to be their 
critic. Few of bis contemporaries, again, 
could boast such an extensive acquaintance 
■with classical literature. Of all the sub¬ 
jects included in the “ trivium ” and 
quadvivium,” grammar, it is plain, was his 


favourite study, the term as then used being 
synonymous, as M. Demimuid remarks, 
with “ belles lettres,” embracing, as it did, 
“ avec les elements du langage, la lecture 
des poetes et des historiens, celle de Yirgile 
et d’Horace, de Tite-Live et de Tacite, 
aussi bien que de Donat, de Servius et de 
Priscicn.” The familiarity with Greek, 
however, with which he is credited by 
Leland, Fahricius, and others, is doubted 
on good grounds by M. Demimuid, who 
shows that his knowledge of authors in that 
language was most probably derived from 
Latin translations alone. Notwithstanding 
all these advantages, and the undoubted 
ability, learning, and power of observation 
it displays, the Policraticus hah faults which 
are fatal to its popularity with modern 
readers. Its want of arrangement, its irre¬ 
levant and interminable digressions, above 
all its pedantry, make it appear dull and 
heavy, compared, for example (as the simi¬ 
larity of title naturally suggests), with the 
lighter and more graphic De nugis curia- 
lium of the author’s younger contemporary, 
Walter Map. John of Salisbury is seldom 
able to resist the temptation to display his 
erudition. He cannot, for instance, describe 
the evil results of the prevailing fondness for 
the chase, or recent innovations in church¬ 
singing, without going back to the very 
origin of hunting and music in sacred and 
profano history, and obscuring his imme¬ 
diate subject, on which he has really valuable 
remarks to offer, with a cloud of learned 
reminiscences. Again, when treating of 
omens and presages, he is led to mention 
those which preceded the fall of Jerusalem; 
and he at once digresses to give, in its 
minutest details, an account, drawn from 
Josephus, of the siege of that city, not 
omitting the story of the mother who ate 
her child, or the number of the killed, the 
wounded, and the captives. Nor is he 
even content with this; for “ a peine 
l’historiep a-t-il epuise ses souvenirs, le 
pliilosophe parait qni veut avoir son tour,” 
and we are accordingly treated to a 
tedious discussion on Providence and 
freewill. Despile its defects, however, 
the work contains abundance of valuable 
matter which goes far to justify its former 
reputation. The author is not always a 
pedant. Often we can say with his biogra¬ 
pher, “ Ce n’est plus l’eruclit, e’est l’observa- 
teur qui nous parle.” Much curious informa¬ 
tion and keen criticism on contemporary 
manners and morals are to be found in his 
pages ; and his boldly-expressed opinions on 
tyrannicide, on the relation between Church 
and State, on the duties of a king, and on 
the mutual dependence of class upon class, 
are especially valuable, os are also his re¬ 
marks upon the philosophical sects of his 
day. Into this latter subject lie enters more 
fully in the Metalogicus and Entheticus 
de dogmate Philosophorum , of which the 
first, especially, contains many interesting 
particulars, drawn from the author’s own 
experience, of the schools of the Continent. 
The Entheticus, like the preface to the 
Policraticus, sometimes called by tbe same 
name, but also distinguished as the Euthe- 
ticus * is written in elegiac metre, and gives 


a favourable idea of the author’s skill in 
Latin versification. Indeed, John of Salis¬ 
bury's Latinity in general excels in purity 
and taste that of most writers of his time ; 
but in neither respect can it be said to deserve 
the immoderate praise which some modem 
authors have lavished npon it. It appears 
to the best advantage, we think, in his 
letters, and the same may be said of John of 
Salisbury himself; for the style of these, good 
as it generally is, forms their least claim to 
notice. Apart from their general interest 
they supply the most trustworthy and 
valuable materials we possess for the history 
of the protracted struggle between Henry II. 
and Archbishop Becket. When, in 1162, the 
latter succeeded Theobald in the primacy, he 
retained John of Salisbury, whose patron 
he had long been, in the same office which, 
he had held under his predecessor, and 
honoured him with equal friendship end 
confidence. Is the wonderful change which 
speedily showed itself in the character of 
the new Archbishop in any way to be at¬ 
tributed to the influence of his secretary ? 
M. Demimuid holds that it is, and that the 
effect of this influence has been underrated 
by those who have sought to determine the 
causes of the transformation. John of 
Salisbury’s zeal for the interests of the 
. Church was certainly of older date than that 
of his patron. It had found emphatic ex¬ 
pression in his writings, and seems already 
in the lifetime of Theobald to have brought 
him into trouble with the King. Whatever 
share he had, however, in forming tbe 
opinions of Becket, he supported them with 
equal firmness and ability. But though a 
strong partisan, and as staunch to his princi¬ 
ples as Becket himself, he shows in his 
whole conduct a manly independence that 
does him honour. When Becket is wrong, 
he advises and rebukes him with the utmost 
candour and boldness ; and in wisdom, mo¬ 
deration, and perhaps too, in sincerity, he 
contrasts favourably with his leader. Pierre 
de Blois styles him “ manus Archiepiscopi 
et cculus ejus and his claim to what M. 
Demimuid calls “ la glorieuse responsabilite 
dc la resistance de son maitre,” is in some 
degree supported by the fact that a year 
before the banishment of the Archbishop 
himself it was thought necessary by the 
Court to drive him into exile. John of Salis¬ 
bury’s conduct at the closing tragedy of 
Becket’s murder is somewhat severely judged 
by tbe Abbe, who, it is plain, can ill forgive 
him his attempt to deprive the Church of a 
saint and martyr. That it was Becket’a 
duty to court death in the way he did, and 
that John of Salisbury acted unwisely and 
culpably in advising him, after the first 
stormy interview with FitzUrse and his 
fellow-ruffians, not to fly or to yield, but 
merely to take measures to nullify their threats, 
we are unable to see. His desertion of liis 
master when the assassins entered the church 
is less defensible; but his flight, like that of 
others, was doubtless due more to momentary 
panic than to a deliberate intention to leave 
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the Archbishop to his fate. His contemporaries 
at all events do not seem to have thought 
any the worse of him for his pusillanimity; 
and he continued after Beeket’s death to 
maintain his importance in church affairs. 
He remained indeed in something like retire¬ 
ment during the vacancy of the see, but 
exerted his influence to secure the election 
of Richard, and, on his consecration in 1174, 
he resumed his old post of archiepiscopal 
secretary. In 1176 he became Bishop of 
Chartres (“ divina dignatione et meritis 
Sancti Thomas,” as in his formal title he 
styles himself), in a way that did equal 
honour to the cathedral chapter, the King 
of France, and himself; and thus the last 
four years of his life (he died Oct. 25, 1180) 
were spent in the land which had given him 
his education in his youth, and in later life 
had hospitably received him as an exile. 

John of Salisbury can hardly be called 
either a great writer or a great politician, 
but he was certainly one of the most learned 
and sagacious, and, we may add, one of the 
best and most honest, men of his time. 
What, asks M. Demimuid, in the history of 
the twelfth century chiefly claims the atten¬ 
tion of the student ? “ C’est la qnerelle des 
deux pouvoirs, nn moment circonscrite 
entre deux champions fameux, Henri II. et 
Thomas Becket; c’est d’autre part le monve- 
ment des etudes et des esprits, qui a son 
centre dans les ecoles de Paris.” It was the 
fortune of John of Salisbury to be a partici¬ 
pator both in the intellectual movement and 
in the political controversy; and we are as 
much indebted to his letters for what we 
know of the one, as we are to his philoso¬ 
phical treatises for what we know of the 
other. 

“ Veut-on s’asseoir,” continues M. Demimuid, 
“ un instant au pied de la chaire de ces profes- 
seurs celebres, dans la foule si animde de ces 
etudiants de toutes langues et de tons pays: on 
ne peut choisir de meillcur introducteur, de 

meilleur guide que Jean de Salisbury. 

Yeut-on suivre le d&neld du primat et du roi 
d'Angleterre depuis son origins jusqu’a son sang- 
lant denoiiraent: un des meilleurs historieiw a 
iaterroger, c’est encore Jean de Salisbury.” 

It is for these reasons that John of Salis¬ 
bury’s Life has a special interest and value ; 
and it may be added that in neither respect 
has it lost by the treatment it has received 
at the hands of his present biographer. 

Geo. F. Warner. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Reginald Hetherege. By Henry Kingsley. 

(London : R. Bentley & Son, 1874.) 
Mistress Judith. By C. C. Fraser-Tytlcr. 
Second Edition. (London: Sampson 
Low & Co., 1874.) 

William Mellish. By Frank Trollope. 

(London : Morgan & Hebron, 1874.) 
Under Seal of Cunfcsssion. By Averil Beau¬ 
mont. (London : Sampson Low & Co., 
1874.) 

John Markenfleld. By Edward Peacock. 

(London: Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 

The Honeymoon. By the Count de Medina 
Pomar. (London: Triibner & Co., 1874.) 
George Goring. By Cecil Rushton. (London : 

Morgan & Hebron, 1874.) 

My Mother and I. By the Author of “ John 


Halifax Gentleman.” (London : Isbister 
& Co., 1874.) 

Clytie. By Joseph Hatton. (London: Chap 
man & Hall, 1874.) 

If nicknames were not rash as well as 
rude, we should be tempted to try our skill 
at one, and to call Mr. Henry Kingsley one 
of Heaven’s Undergraduates. Almost all his 
characteristics as a novelist are those of the 
typical undergraduate, intensified and sub¬ 
limated of course. His ideals of male and 
female character—particularly his usual hero, 
who is a tremendous fellow at everything, 
but gets into awful scrapes, and is in¬ 
variably forgiven by an angelic father—are 
intensely undergraduate, and so is his style 
with its perpetual flow of rather forced 
humour, partaking freely of exaggeration 
and burlesque. Now, although an under¬ 
graduate is a noble and interesting product, 
he is or ought to be essentially transitional, 
and Mr. Henry Kingsley shows no signs of 
transition, except occasional retrogressions 
into the schoolboy stage. The man who 
could write Geoffrey Hamhjn, and Ravenshoe, 
we hardly remember how many years ago, 
ought by this time to have turned out some¬ 
thing of really permanent value, and we 
fear that Reginald Hetherege can hardly be 
said to possess much value of any kind, ex¬ 
cept such as most of the better class of 
ordinary novels may claim. The first volume 
is reasonably interesting, (probably on ac¬ 
count of its natural allowance of expectation) 
the second less so, and the third drags 
terribly. The plot turns on a will supposed 
to have been made, in the Thellusson style, 
about a hundred years ago by a rich and 
diabolical merchant to spite his relations. 
According to this will, no one can inherit till 
the death of every male descendant of 
one of the heirs expectant who may be 
alive at the time of the testator’s death. 
Reginald Hetherege, the hero, further 
complicates matters by coming prematurely 
into the world just two days before 
the said death, and so postponing in¬ 
definitely the chance of a settlement. His 
various trials and woes form the subject of 
the book. He has a son (who is the ideal 
hero before-mentioned, spiced with a dash 
of something very like blackguardism), be¬ 
sides two murderous, and many more simply 
unpleasant cousins, but is none the less 
angelic, all-accomplished, and finally trium¬ 
phant. In addition to the will, there is a 
mystery which is at last cleared up in a 
lame and rather unintelligible manner. The 
book is pleasantly written, and is, we think, 
rather an improvement on Mr. Henry 
Kingsley’s late productions ; perhaps in pro¬ 
cess of time he will get back to something 
nearly as good as his earlier efforts. 

Mistress Judith, though we do not greatly 
wonder at its having obtained the honours 
of reimpression, is scarcely a successful 
book, and is most certainly disappointing. 
No doubt it is a praiseworthy thing to con¬ 
fine oneself, as the writer has done, to a 
simple subject, and to trust for effect to 
careful and elaborate treatment. But there 
is often a tendency among critics in the 
present day to take the will for the deed. 
Mistress Judith has just come short of its 
author’s intentions. To begin with, it is 
too long by at least half its length, and 


again, the writer is not uncompromising 
enough in her treatment of her Cambridge¬ 
shire Arcadia. There are only two ways o£ 
treating Arcadias—the one utterly realist, 
the other emulous of the Dresden variety 
and it does not do to mix the two. Ik 
strikes us also that Jesse Bullcn’s conduct, 
is not only improbable, which does not muck 
matter, but also unintelligible, which does. 
As a really praiseworthy effort, showing 
here and there a bit of really good work, the 
book may be recommended ; but it cannot 
bo praised as a whole. 

But if there ever was a book which would 
justify a critic in leniency to all oilier books,, 
and in giving all possible credit to their 
authors, that book is William Mellish. It is- 
historical—that is to say, the names of Crom¬ 
well, Charles II., Rochester, and other fin- 
happy persons, serve as pegs whereon to 
hang much improbable and ill-connected 
incident, much weary dialogue, and many 
wearier jokes—and it is on the whole the 
toughest and most terrible reading wo ever 
encountered. It lias not even the meagre, 
consolation which many bad novels supply— 
it is too dull even to laugh at. There is a 
story somewhere in Mr. Forster’s Life of 
Dickens, of a nurse or charwoman, or some 
other of Balzac’s bimanes fondles, who- 
refused to believe in an individual author of 
Dombcy, declaring that “ she thought it must, 
have taken half a dozen men to put Domin i). 
together.” If this argument be good, Mr- 
Frank Trollope’s individuality is in danger,, 
for it must surely have taken the aggregate 
stupidity of half a dozen stupid men in their 
stupidest moments to put together William. 
Mellish. 

On the other hand, Under Seal of Confes¬ 
sion is decidedly the sort of book which, as 
De Quinccy’s Toad-in-ihe-Hola remarks,, 
“you can recommend to a friend.” In the. 
first place the characters are all articulate, 
human beings, expressing and conducting 
themselves after the manner of their kind,, 
and not doleful creatures with labels pasted, 
on them and strings tied to their tails. 
There is a very decently constructed plot, 
moreover, and the book is written in good, 
current English, not without intimations of 
the author’s having been properly educated 
in respectable and not too foolish society.. 
Miss Beaumont has also taken the trouble to 
prefix various well-selected mottoes to her 
chapters, a proceeding for w’hich wc must 
plead guilty to a doubtless weak-minded, 
partiality. They may, of course, he derived, 
from Elegant Extracts, but, on the other 
hand, they may he (and in this case we 
think are) evidence of some acquaintance, 
with literature, a thing which may possibly, 
ho of use to a novelist. Stella Vane, the 
heroine, is a very natural and pleasant young, 
lady, and Miss Beaumont has roughened her 
course of true love in a sufficiently ingenious 
and probable maimer. The second heroine, 
Alice Etheredge, is not quite so good, for 
she is inteuded to be French-English (always 
a troublesome compound), and the author is 
not quite at home in the French part of the. 
delineation. But all the other feminine 
characters are capital, and the masculine 
persons are not had, for a lady. Tliero is 
good landscape painting, too, not obtrusively 
inserted, and there is a murder of a certain 
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kind, for those who are that way inclined. 
But we are not going to describe the plot 
fully, because everybody who reads novels 
regularly (and not such persons only) should 
read Under Seal of Confession. It is a very 
good book indeed, and the best thing about 
it is that there is no circumstance or person 
in it not duly connected w'ith the general ac¬ 
tion. This can be said of but very few 
novels; but it is quite certain that no one 
of whose books it cannot be said, has the 
slightest business to be a novelist. 

John Markenfield would be a very much 
better book than it actually is, if Mr. Pea¬ 
cock could have kept his numerous Charles 
the Firsts out of the memorial. We doubt 
the justice of using a novel as a stalking- 
horse whence to shoot at one’s variousdislikes. 
Mr'. Peacock’s likes and dislikes, moreover, 
are very many in number, and divided exigvo 
fine. It is almost impossible to know when 
one is likely to incur his displeasure. Posi¬ 
tivists and High Churchmen, advocates of 
slavery and decricrs of the southern planters, 
people who deny thesnpereminent excellence 
of “ blood,” and people who contemn the 
capacity of those who do not live in drawing 
rooms, all fall under the lash, besides many 
other classes equally harmless and equally 
“ incompossible,” as Sir William Hamilton 
would have said. Above all, it is dangerous 
and damnable, according to Mr. Peacock, 
to write poetry “ in the tone of poets like 
Baudelaire.” ' If you do this, not only must 
you necessarily be weak and foolish, but you 
will also inevitably indulge in all sorts of moral 
obliquity, until you perjure yourself in order 
to send to prison a girl who has refused to 
be your mistress, and fire pistols at people 
you dislike as a mild token of disapproval. 
All this is a pity, because Mr. Peacock writes 
like a scholar and a gentleman, and has con¬ 
trived a plot of fair interest, with some good 
situations well contrasted. The scenery of 
the flats about the Humber, and the struggle 
for Kansas, are two subjects sufficiently dif¬ 
ferent in kind; and they are both bandied 
well. Mr. Peacock is not quite so strong in 
his characters ; but even on this point he is 
rather above than below the average, and he 
has in fact produced nn excellent novel, 
marred somewhat by his unfortunate pro¬ 
pensity for airing crotchets. One of his 
warnings has every chance of being success¬ 
ful. We do not think many persons will write 
“ like Baudelaire,” for the reason given in 
the words of an unprincipled compatriot of 
that poet: “ II no fait pas co tour qui veult.” 

We gather from Count de Medina Pomar’s 
dedication that The Honeymoon was written 
in his nineteenth year. This is a conclusion 
at which we should have arrived indepen¬ 
dently after reading these volumes. It is, 
of course, possible that some worse mischief 
might have been found for the Count’s idle 
hands to do, and the sides of the book are 
adorned with a very pretty coronet and 
monogram. It is not in any sense a novel, 
being merely an account of a bridal tour, 
which introduces some not very brilliant 
descriptions of Scotch scenery, and a great 
deal of theological discussion, chiefly tending 
to prove the great inferiority of the Bible to 
M. Allan Kardec and the Perisjirit. The 
latter point is particularly insisted upon in 
about 200 pages of letters, said to be by the 


Count’s mother, Lady Caithness. The book 
only deserves notice as suggesting an awful 
thought: will the many thousands of dull 
and illogical pious books which have deluged 
us in past years be followed by equally 
dull and illogical impious books in thou¬ 
sands equally many ? Let us devoutly 
hope that what Mr. Carlyle calls “ the kirk 
of the other complexion ” will be at any 
rate less vociferous than its predecessor. 

Georye Goring is an unpretentious, but by 
no means unsuccessful book. It is per¬ 
haps somewhat suggestive of, not to say 
suggested by, the authors of Guy Livingstone 
and Kata Coventry, but not at all to an 
unpleasant extent. Mr. or Miss Rnshton 
(for Cecil, we think, admits of cither sex, 
and there is a feminine flavour in the book) 
has wisely preferred one good volume to 
three possibly bad ones. There is just story 
enough to keep the book alive to its modest 
length. It is simply the history of the 
loves of two girls, perhaps a little too 
sharply typical in their styles. One is a 
worldly and slangy damsel, who remarks, in 
a fit of deep emotion respecting a former 
lover, that “the little beggar always said 
his prayers,” expresses her intention to 
“ marry an old fuddlediloo,” a word new to 
us, by the way, and of doubtful signification, 
and is, of course, finally rewarded with the 
man she loves, and, as she would herself 
put it, a “ pot of money.” The other is a 
maiden so conscientious that she will not 
marry a man who has been divorced by 
reason of his wife’s adultery, wherefore they 
both end their lives miserably—a Fakirism 
which, though rare, is at least as true to 
nature as the other’s frivolity. The minor 
characters are natural and not unpleasant, 
and the dialogue, despite some slijis, is lively 
and good. 

My Mother and I has at any rate the 
courage of its title. I was very fond of my 
mother, and my mother was very fond of 
me. I was very beautiful and rather 
stupid. 1 had the usual grandfather, who 
neglected me till I was seventeen, and then 
adored me. I bad a consumptive cousin, 
whom I wanted to marry, and who for in¬ 
scrutable reasons would not marry me. To 
be near him I rather neglected my mother, 
who fell ill of small-pox and disturbed my 
mind. Everybody died, and I became a 
very rich old maid. If this account seems 
flippant, be it remembered that, d femme 
ararc, galant escroc —flimsy work deserves 
flippant notice. There is stuff enough in 
this book for a magazine story of fifty pages, 
but certainly not for a volume of three 
hundred. 

We should not be the least surprised if 
Clytie were to be a very popular novel. If 
anyone makes the Phocionic enquiry, “ What 
is the matter with it ? ” we can answer that 
nearly everything is the matter. Mr. Hatton 
has taken up one whole volume -with an 
account of a trial for libel ; he has uttered 
an immense amount of claptrap ; he has so 
managed his heroine’s early conduct as to 
make us feel that if she did not behave as 
her enemy suggests, it was more a matter of 
chance than of character; and he has pro¬ 
duced in one personage, Tom Mayfield alias 
Hugh Kalmat, undergraduate of Durham 
, University and American rew-light poet, 


perhaps the most consummate literary bora 
that we have met for many a long year. 
This gentleman’s peculiar weakness is solilo¬ 
quizing beforo the bust of Clytie, from her 
likeness to which the heroine derives her 
name, and his soliloquies arc bosh of the 
most unmitigated kind. Mr. Hatton’s at¬ 
tempt to give an air of realism to the book 
by drawing largely on actual events and 
personages, is a trick as old as it is clumsy. 
In short, it would be very difficult to find a 
single redeeming feature in any part of these 
three volumes. George Saintsbury. 


NEW FACTS ABOUT EDMUND SPENSER. 

A new and most important fact in the life of 
Spenser is made known to us by the Fourth Re¬ 
port of the lloyal Commission on Historical Manu¬ 
scripts, which we proceed ut once to lay before our 
readers. Among the manuscripts examined and 
reported upon by Mr. R. B. Knowles, belonging 
to Colonel Towneley, of Towneley, in Lancashire, 
is a folio volume in which are set down the dis¬ 
bursements for various purposes of the executors 
of Robert Xowell, of Gray's Inn, who died in 
15(JS). This volume contains an entry of 
“ Gownes pc von to eerteyn poor sohollorfs] of the 
Scholls aboutc London, in mini her 32, viz.: St. Paul's, 
Merchant Taylors, St. Anthony's Sell ole, St. Saviour's 
grammor Seliole. and Westminster School. Cost of 
cloth with* making, xi x/i. xs. vijr/.” 

First on the list of scholars of Merchant Tay¬ 
lors who received these gifts stands “ Fdmunde 
Spenser.” (Spenser's designation as a “ poor sekol- 
ler ” accords with what has been presumed of the 
circumstances ol'liis parents from his entering Rem- 
broke llall as a sizar. But, presumptive ns this 
evidence is, the same manuscript fortunately con¬ 
tains proof which places it beyond tho possibility 
of doubt that the “ Fdmunde Spenser ” of Mer¬ 
chant Taylors was tho Fdmund Spenser who 
entered Pembroke Hall on May 20, 150S). At a 
later folio in the volume, under the heading, 
“ Gcven to poor schollers of dyvers grnmare 
seholles ’ there is this entry:— 

“ To Edmond Sponsors, scholler of tho Mnlmnto 
Taylor schollers at liis gowiuge to Poubrocke Hall, in 
Chumbridge, x‘.'' 

This entry is dated April 28, 1500, three weeks 
before Spenser entered Pembroke llall, and it is 
followed by two others which show the poet still 
in the position of a “ poor scholler, —— ”:— 

1. “'7 Xovembris 1570.—To Richard Laugher and 
Edmond Spenser, towo poore scholars of Pemhrock 
hnule, vj 1 a peace, in the whole xij*. by the. hands of 
Mr. Thom’s New, felow of the same bowse.” 

2. “To Edmonde Spensero the xxiiij ,h of Aprill, 
A’ 1571, ij* vj' 1 ." 

It is a singular fact that the honour of having 
educated a poet, the beauty of whose writings was 
at once recognised by his contemporaries, should 
not have been claimed by this school during his 
lifetime. Not one of Spenser's biographers appears 
to have had the least suspicion of the fact. Mr. 
Payne Collier ventures a suggestion that he was 
possibly educated at Kingsbury, “ in the county 
in which Shakespeare was bom,” but he has no 
better authority for this conjecture than the cir¬ 
cumstance that an “Fdmund Spenser” is men¬ 
tioned in the Muster Book of the Hundred of 
Kingsbury as one of its inhabitants in 1509, who 
“may have been the poet's father;” while Chal¬ 
mers dismisses tho matter as of no great conse¬ 
quence, because “at that time much knowledge 
was not to be obtained in any lesser seminaries 
previous to academical studies.” 

The records of Merchant Taylors were searched 
by Mr. Knowles, in the hope of finding some 
additional evidence of Spenser's connexion with 
the school, but they proved to be very imperfect 
for this period, so that but small additional in¬ 
formation could be gathered. A slight clue, how- 
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ever, to the question as to how the connexion 
came about, is to be found in them. 

A few entries were found relating; to one Robert 
Spenser, gentleman, of Lincoln’s Inn, who was not, 
however, a member of the company. Putting him 
aside, there appear to have been two adult Spensers 
connected with Merchant Taylors while Edmund 
was in its school—Nicholas, a “ welthy and able ” 
brother; and John, a “free jorneyman,” in the 
employment of Nicholas Pole, shereman, of Bow 
Lane. 

“Was Edmund a poor relation of Nicholas Spenser, 
and was it Nicholas who for that reason, or for his 
name’s sake, procured his free admission into tho 
school? This is a mere conjecture, not improbable. 
But was John Spenser tho father of the poet ? This, 
again, is a conjecture. But Edmund's position as a 
joor scholar is in striking harmony with the supposi¬ 
tion that his father was a journeyman clothworkcr— a 
‘free jorneyman’ of the company in whose school his 
son was receiving gratuitous education. The sup|>o- 
sition acquires weight from tho inference that the 
Busters and Wardens of Merchant Taylors, in their 
selection of free scholars, would give a preference to 
the poor members of their own mystery, and by tho 
fact that they did.” 

In a supplementary note, however, made bv Mr. 
Knowles after having gone through tho whole of 
the Townelev Manuscripts, he states that he has 
found reason to doubt the conviction that John 
Spenser was the father of Edmund. Another 
theory is substituted for this which “has the 
double advantage of making an approach to cer¬ 
tainty, and of adding, if it is sound, a fact to 
Spenser's life only less interesting than the dis¬ 
covery of his Grammar School.” In a list of gifts 
made, July 15(50, to the poor of several Lancashire 
parishes, the name of “ Spenser ” occurs frequently, 
tnder the heading “Bromley” (Burnley) there 
are three entries, two of which are very remark¬ 
able 

“ Edmunde Spenser - iij veards wollcn. 

Isabell Spenser - iij yeards wollcn. 

Agnes Spensoro - iij yeards wollou.” 

The date of these entries is “the vij th of .Tulii 
A 3 1500,” shortly after tho poet went to Cam¬ 
bridge. 

“Spenser himself” (writes Mr. Knowles) “has told 
u> that his mother's name was Elizabeth. ‘Isabel’ 
{Ijira-bcVct) is Elizabeth ami something more, but the 
identity is complete enough to justify the poet in 
Unking his mother’s name with those of his wife and 
the queen in the sonnet in which lie praises the ‘ most 
happy letters ’ that compose that ‘ happy name.’ 

Were the Edmunde anil Isabel Spenser of Burnlcv 
the poet's father and mother? Apart from tho co¬ 
incidence of their Christian names, the supposition 
that they were derives an air of probability from tho 
fact that, after leaving Cambridge, he is believed to 
have gone to reside with his relations in the north of 
England, when he met Rosalind, and acquired his 
knowledge of the dialect he has used in tho ‘Shep- 
fceard’s Calender.’ If his parents, for one of whom at 
hast he cherished a tender affection, were alive, they 
were most likely the relatives with whom he took up 
his altode on quitting the University. 

“ Spenser would therefore hare passed some portion 
of the interval between his leaving Cambridge and his 
coming to London at Burnley, and it is a happy cir¬ 
cumstance that from tho venerable Hall, at whose 
pates Burnley lies, a manuscript should eomo into tho 
hands of the Commission to reveal, after the lapse of 
three centuries, facts so interesting in his life ns tho 
later residence of his parents, his father's name, and 
the Grammar School in which ho was taught tho 
dements of learning.” 

The writer, however, omits to mention that this 
is by no means the first time that Spenser has 
been claimed by a Lancashire family. 

In a communication to the Gentleman's Maya- 
sine, which appeared in the issue of that periodi¬ 
cal for August, 1842, Mr. F. C. Spenser, of Hali¬ 
fax, produced a variety of evidence tending to 
show that the poet was descended from a branch 
of the Spensers, of Hurstwood, near Burnley; and 
that the family to which he immediately belonged 


was probably seated on a little property, still 
called “ Spensers,” at Filley Close, at the foot of 
Pendle Ilill, about three miles north of Hurst¬ 
wood. Mr. G. L. Craik, in his preface to Spenser 
and his Poetry, published in 1845, gives a very- 
full account of the result of Mr. F. 0. Spenser’s 
researches. From a pedigree of the poet's descen¬ 
dants, compiled by Sir William Betimm from the 
public records of Ireland, it nppears that Spenser, 
whose own Christian name of Edmund was per¬ 
petuated in his posterity of the elder branch, had 
another son to whom he gave the name of Lau¬ 
rence. Granting then that these somewhat un¬ 
common names of Edmund and Laurence were 
family ones, it is a remarkable circumstance that 
they are the prevalent names of the Spensers of 
Hurstwood and that neighbourhood from the 
middle of tho sixteenth down to tho eighteenth 
century, ns recorded in the various parochial 
registers. Without going further into particulars, 
it may he mentioned that in the register of 
baptisms of Burnley, from 15B4 to 170;!, there 
are twenty-nine entries in which occur the names 
of either Edmund or Laurence Spenser; besides 
that an Edmund Spenser signs the register as 
churchwarden in 1017, and again in 10411. In the 
register at Colne there are the baptisms of four 
Edmunds and three Laurences between 1(522 and 
172.’1. 

“Notwithstanding.” observes Mr. F. C. Spenser, “the 
great prevalence, well-known to genealogists, of cer¬ 
tain favourite baptismal appellations in particular 
families, iu the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, 
perhaps few families ever exhibited such a formidable 
recurrence of names as we have here of Edmund and 
Laurence.” 

But if the chief argument in favour of Edmund 
Spenser having sprang from the Hurstwood 
family is the occurrence of the Christian name 
Edmund in the pedigree, we venture to bring for¬ 
ward another claimant for parental honours, who 
has an equal, if not a greater, chance of success. 
There was an Edmund Spenser living in London 
at tho timo when the poet's father most probably 
lived there ; he is to be found in tho account of 
tho assessment on the City of London, made 
October 24, 5.! Hen. VIII. (1541). He lived in 
the parish of St. Sepulchre, and was rated at 20/. 
Now if, in OUlvs’ tradition, we read West Smith- 
field instead of Last .Smithlield as the poet’s 
birth-place, another point is gained in favour of 
the last-named Edmund. It may be further said 
that East Smithlield is not in any Ward of tho 
City of London, but is a part of the hundred of 
Ossulston, in the county of Middlesex, and some 
years ago the late Mr. Joseph Hunter, the well- 
known antiquary and genealogist, searched through 
all the subsidy rolls for that hundred from 52 
Hen. VIII. to 5 Eliz., but was unable to find any 
person of tbo name of Spenser set down in them. 

The name of Spenser, we should add, was by 
no means uncommon in London at this time. 
Besides Edmund there are nine others mentioned 
in the assessment roll of 1541. It will be worth 
while to give them here, with their ratings: 
Nicholas Spenser, in Trinity and St. Thomas the 
Apostle, 20/.; Thomas, in St. Margaret's, Loth- 
bury, 20/.; George, in St. Martin’s in tho West, 
40 marks; Thomas, iu Cornhill Ward, 100/.; 
William, in Wolchurch parish, 20/. ; Thomas, in 
St, Mary Botulf, 20/. ; Sir James, in St. James's 
parish, Vintry Ward, 2,000/.; Thomas, in All 
Hallows the Greater, 80/.; Thomas, in St. Cle¬ 
ments, Gandlewick St. 50/. 

Sir James Spenser had a brother Robert, of 
Congdeton, Cheshire, whose grandson Roger, also 
of Congleton, christened a son, born in 1(500, 
Edmund. This is shown by the Heralds’ Visita¬ 
tions of Cheshire. 

That Spenser claimed to belong to the great 
Spencer family, and that bis claim was admitted, 
is to be proved from many passages in bis writings. 
Thus, in dedicating his “ Tears of the Muses ” to 
Lady Strange, he speaks of “ some private bands 
of affinity which it hath pleased your ladyship to 


acknowledge.” This lady was Alice, daughter of 
Sir John Spencer, wife of Ferdinando, Lord 
Strange, who was son and heir of Henry, fourth 
Earl of Derby. The “ Mniopotmos ” is dedicated to 
Lady Carev, also a daughter of Sir John Spencer, 
with a hope that what he offers may be deemed to 
derive something of greater worth than it would 
otherwise have, “ for name or kindred’s sake bv 
you vouchsafed.” Lady Compton and Mounteag’e 
was Anne Spencer, another daughter; to her tho 
“ l’rosopopoia, or Mother Hubbard’s Tale,” is dedi¬ 
cated, but without any allusion to a relationship 
between them. These same three ladies are com¬ 
memorated, and the poet’s connexion with them 
distinctly asserted, in his “ Colin Clout’s Come 
Home Again ”:— 

“ No less praiseworthy are the sisters three, 

The honour of the noble family 

<>t which I meanest boast mvself to be, 

And more that unto them I am so nigh,” &c. 

. “ The nobility of the Spencers,” says Gibbon, in 
his Memoirs of his own Life, “ has been illustrated 
and enriched by the trophies of Marlborough; 
hut I exhort them to consider the Fairy Quern as 
the most precious jewel of their coronet.” Gibbon 
was, however, no genealogist, and the only further 
comment necessary on tile above is that there is 
a very careful analysis of the Spencer pedigree 
through many generations to bo found buried 
amongst the voluminous unpublished collections 
ot the late Mr. Hunter in the British Museum, 
which warrants us in saying that there was no 
common ancestor (if one at all) nearer than the 
grcat-great-great-grandfather of the three ladies 
upon whose admission or testimony it may be said 
the whole rests. The birth of that ancestor cannot 
be referred to a year Later flian 1420. 

J. J. Cartwright. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Fit or dr is about to leave England for a 
year or two. lie starts in August on a tour uf 
inspection, visiting all the English Colonies, 
beginning with the Cape and ending with Canada. 
Mr. Froude's opinions on Colonial government are 
well known, and we may look forward to a valu¬ 
able report on bis return from his journey round 
the world. 

Srn Travers Twiss has in the press a second 
volume of the Appendix to the Black Booh of the. 
Admiralty. It will contain the Judgments of tho 
Sea from the earliest known MS., which is pre¬ 
served in the Archives of the Guildhall of the city 
of London, collated with an early Flemish MS. 
of the fourteenth century in the Archives of the 
city of Bruges, as well as the Customs of the Sea 
from the earliest Catalan version of the Book of 
the Consulate of the Sea, collated with the earliest 
known MS. in the Bibliotheque Nationale in Paris. 
Tho Introduction will contain an account of the 
recent discovery of the missing Black Book, as 
well as of the discovery of the long sought for 
“ Tavola Amalphitana ” among the Eoscarini 
MSS. in the Imperial Library in Vienna. 

Me ssrs. Bert, a mi Soxs announce that the 
fifth and concluding volume of Mr. George Long's 
Decline of the llomnn Republic, treating of the 
period from Caesar's invasion of Britain to his 
death, is now ready for publication. 

The same publishers have in tho press six 
Lectures by Dr. Scrivener on the text of the New 
Testament and the ancient MSS. iu which it is 
preserved, intended for those who do not read 
Greek. A new edition of Dr. Scrivener’s Intro¬ 
duction to the Criticism of the New Testament is 
likewise iu the press. 

The Petrarch Centenary Committee sitting at 
Aix has received more than a thousand poems in 
French, Provencal, and Italian. The prizes will 
consist of gold and silver tiowers, crowns, gold, 
silver-gilt, silver, and bronze medals, cups, &c. 
The festivities in honour of the poet, who died 
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July 18, 1374, will be on a very grand scale, and 
Trill be continued for three days, beginning on the 
18th instent. 

Tire bibliophile Jacob has just printed from 
the original manuscript the priced catalogue of 
the books of Mdme. Du Barry in her library at 
Versailles in 1771, when her influence was at its 
height. 

The French tragic poet Ducis, author of Abufar, 
who died in 1816, is not much known in England. 
Minute students of French literature, however, 
may be glad to learn that some passages from his 
Diary have just been published for the first time 
in the bulletin of the Versailles Library. From 
some extracts in the Temps, it appears* that the 
^ioet was the hero of a continual domestic tragedy, 
being ill-treated by his wife, a violent and half 
iusine woman, who made liis life a burden. Such, 
-however, was the poet’s patience and mildness of 
disposition, that he attained the ripe age of eighty- 
three. 

Tin: English Dialect Society will include, in 
their issue for 1874, a revised edition of Ray’s 
well-known Glossaries of North and South-country 
words. Mr. Skeat has not only collated the 
editions of 1674, 1601, and a later one, but added 
-.the MS. notes (cited in Ilalliwells Dictionary) 
from Dr. Moore’s copy of the edition of 1674'in 
i the British Museum, and a second set of anony¬ 
mous notes from a copy in the possession of a 
member of the Society. ' This reprint of Ray will 
ba a great convenience to many, as copies of it are 
now scarce. 

Mr. Sweet’s History of English Sounds is being 
■ printed for the English Dialect Society as well as 
for the Philological Society, with the author's 
permission. 

Mr. Harold Little dale, of Trinity College, 
Dublin, has undertaken to edit, for" the New 
Shakspere Society, Shakspere’s play of The Two 
Noble Kinsmen, in which he was "largely helped 
bv Fletcher, as he was in his Henry the Eighth. 
Mr. Littledale made a careful independent ex¬ 
amination of the play, to distinguish the Fletcher 
parts from the Shakspere ones; and, having tabu¬ 
lated his results, found (as many other students 
have) that they coincided with those of the late 
Mr. Hickson, printed in 1848 (nnd reprinted this 
war by the New .Shakspere Society). Mr. Little- 
dale will, according to the New Shakspere Society’s 
rules, reprint the first quarto of 1636, nnd then 
havey a revised edition of it, retaining the old 
.spelling, with Introduction, notes, and a Glossarial 
Concordance distinguishing Fletcher's words from 
. ghakspere's. In the text of the play, Fletcher’s 
part ay ill be printed without leads, so ns to make 
■its distinction from Slmkspere’s part at once 
apparent to the eye. 

A. n'ew weekly journal is to be started, shortly 
after the opening of Leicester Square, and to be 
called Leicester Square. It will not only be a 
local paper; it is to become the organ of rational 
amusement and play-places for the people ; and it 
will advocate the measures propounded bv the 
Playground Society, in which the late Charles 
Pickens was so keenly interested. 

The first volume of the cabinet edition of Mr. 
Tennyson s works has appeared. This edition, 
for which we are indebted to that most enter¬ 
prising firm of publishers, Messrs. Henry S. King 
A' Co., is to come out in ten monthly volumes, 
each of which will be limited to the price of half- 
a-erown. 

A few weeks ago we directed our readers’ 
attention to a poem published in the National 
Eeformer, as an interestiiiir literary production in 
some danger of being overlooked owing to the 
.manner nnd place of its publication. " As our 
esteemed contemporary the Spectator has since 
given its serious attention to our remarks as well 
us to the poem itself, we ought perhaps to explain 
■more fully the character of merit and the degree 


of originality which the poem appears to possess, 
if considered apart from religious or philosophical 
bias. It is generally easy to describe a new writer 
in terms of two or three popular contemporaries, 
or some one established school, and this cannot 
he done with B. V.: his versification is often 
rugged, sometimes careless, but he has good 
lines—lines, let us say, as good as the good 
lines of Mr. Swinburne’s—that are not at all like 
Mr. Swinburne, or any other immediate model; 
and though the author of one original poem is not 
necessarily a great original poet, the originality 
of style in this case is real, so far as it goes. The 
substance of the poem is, in one sense, as old as 
Ecclesiastes, but there is some novelty in the way 
in which the author has given form to his concep¬ 
tion of the vanity of all things. He does pot, 
like Schopenhauer, maintain dogmatically fhat 
life is an evil in itself; he does not, like Leopardi, 
dwell in detail upon his own sense of its evilness; 
he has chosen simply to represent that vision of 
darkness, which is a reality to some minds, es¬ 
pecially to those most impressed with the sub¬ 
jective, relative nature of such qualities as light 
and darkness ; and the poetical effect of his ghastly 
imagery is heightened, because the picture is com¬ 
plete in itself—as a picture—without including a 
theory, fatalistic or otherwise, of why some people 
do see the world in shade. That they do is a 
psychological fact which does not become more 
painful than before by being treated imaginatively, 
though there are certainly states of mind in which 
the contemplation of such images may tend to 
give an unhealthy permanence to the subjective 
gloom. 

M. Jft.es Janin has bequeathed his library to 
his native town, Saint-Etienne, Mdme. Janin re¬ 
taining the use of it during her lifetime. The 
formation of this library was the work of half a 
century, comprising, as it does, from six to seven 
thousand volumes. Besides admirable editions, Al- 
dines, Elzevirs, Robert Estienues, and some fme 
copies of the poets of the fifteenth, sixteenth, and 
seventeenth centuries, it contains copies, on Dutch 
or Chinese paper, of all the works of importance 
which have appeared for the last forty years. 
Authors, knowing the fondness of the celebrated 
critic for good books, had complimentary copies 
printed for him, with dedications in prose or in 
verse. Jules Janin made it a duty and a pleasure 
to have them richlv bound by the most celebrated 
binders, such os Trautz-Bauzonnet, Duru, Cape, 
Gayler-Iliron, Petit, Sc. Some of these dedica¬ 
tions arc real manuscript prefaces. Under the 
cover of most of the volumes is to be found a 
letter from the author. A copy of Jocelyn con¬ 
tains, besides the dedication, four pages of manu¬ 
script written by Lamartine. There are some 
unique copies. The publisher Gunner had 
priuted, solely for Janin, a single copy of a splen¬ 
did book ornamented Avith original designs. This 
library is a veritable literary nnd ariistic treasure 
for the town of- Saint-Etienne. 

Tiie second half-yearly part of the Palaeo- 
graphical Society's autotype Facsimiles of Ancient 
Manuscripts has recently been issued. It is 
edited, like the first, by Messrs. Bond and Thomp¬ 
son, nnd contains eleven well-executed plated, 
making a total for the first year’s issue of twenty- 
four facsimiles, each accompanied by a copy in 
letterpress, nnd a careful description of the MS. 
from which it is taken. Looking, therefore, to the 
quantity ns well as the quality of the return for the 
guinea subscription, we are not surprised to learn 
that the Society’s numbers have for some time 
been complete. The manuscripts represented in 
the part are: 14-15. Codex Bezae (Cambridge), 
sixth century; 16. Gospels (Harley MS. 1775), 
sixth or seventh century; 17. Gospel of St. John 
(Stoneyhurst), seventh century; 18-10. Psalter of 
St. Augustine’s, Canterbury (Cotton MS. Yesp. 
A. 1), about a.d. 700; 20-21. Gospels of St. 
(’had (Chapter of Lichfield), about A.D. 700; 
22. Lindisfnrne Gospels (Cotton MS. Nero 1). IV.), 
about a.d. 700; 23. Decree of Aethelheard, Abp. of 


Canterbury (Chapter ofOant.), A.D. 803 ; 24 . Charter 
of Berchtwulf, king of Mercia (Chapter of Cant.), 
about a.d. 848. The two plates from the bilin¬ 
gual Codex Bezae, ohe of which represents the 
Greek text and the other the Latin, are especially 
interesting, taken as they are from one of the 
oldest and most remarkable of the extant MS. 
copies of the Gospels and Acts of the Apostles. 
Of scarcely less interest are the Gospels of St. 
Chad (PI. 20, 21), a fine MS. in a bold half¬ 
uncial hand, the characteristics of which, as well 
as of the ornamentation, are Irish. The second 
of the two plates represents a full-page portrait of 
St. Luke, seated in a chair, and holding in one 
hand a cross, in the other a staff with an elaborate 
interlaced head. We hope to see in future parts 
additional facsimiles from this volume, among 
others the cruciform design on the leaf following 
the portrait of St. Luke, which in beauty ana 
skilful execution is second only to that from the 
Lindisfnrne Gospels given in Part I. As regards 
the history of the MS., a note in a hand of 
the ninth century states that it was purchased 
by a certain Gelhi in exchange for his best 
horse, nnd dedicated to God and St. Teilo, 
patron saint of Llandaff. The first entry con¬ 
necting it with tire cathedral church of St. 
Chad is that of the name of Winsy, Bishop of 
Lichfield in 073. In the Gospel of St. John 
(PI. 17), now the property of Stoneyhurst College 
—a beautifully written little volume, not six 
inches high—is an extremely interesting note, 
written about a.d. 1300, recording the tradition 
that the MS. was found in the tomb of St. Cuth- 
bert, who died in 687. PI. 18, from Cotton MS. 
Vesn. A. 1, is also a very beautiful specimen of 
handwriting. The characters are sharply defined 
uncials; but the first line of the psalm, of which 
the page contains the beginning, is written in 
large ornamental letters. The other page from 
the same MS. (PI. 10), is from part of a homily 
of St. Basil, prefixed to the Psalter, and is written 
in fine slender rustic capitals. The page from the 
Lindisfame Gospels (PI. 22) is from the beginning 
of St. Luke, and the beauty of the initial letter 
nnd the border is equal, if not superior, to that of 
the pages from the beginning of St. Matthew and 
St. John which were reproduced in Part I. As 
objection might possibly he made to the almost 
exclusively theological character of the MSS. in 
the present part, we may state that facsimiles 
from early copies of Livy and Terence in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale would have been included 
but for an accidental delay in the transmission of 
the plates. The support which the society has 
received from the authorities of the Paris and 
other foreign libraries deserves cordial recognition, 
and leads us to hope that in course of time faith¬ 
ful facsimiles of all the' chief MS. rarities of the 
continent, not excepting those in the Vatican 
itself, may be placed within the reach of all who 
take an interest in palaeography. 

Tiie Norwegians have suffered so much from 
hot-headed people who have advocated the aban¬ 
donment of the use of classic Danish in favour of 
the rude peasant dialect of Norway, that Moryen- 
bladet takes a grim pleasure in describing a most 
grotesque effort of a parallel kind which is being 
made in America. A certain Swede, it appears, 
Frantz Hermann Widstrnnd by name, has made 
himself famous in his own town of Monticello, 
somewhere in Wisconsin, by writing a A-erv lau¬ 
datory life of himself. The success of this daring 
and original enterprise has determined him to 
trv a bolder flight, and accordingly he has sub¬ 
mitted to Congress, by Senator Ramsay, a scheme 
for the discontinuance of the English language 
throughout the States. Herr Widstrand is of 
opinion that it is unworthy of a great and inde¬ 
pendent nation to make use of any of the tongues 
originated in that effete Europe that now totters 
into its dotage ; and it is not English only, but 
German, French, and even Swedish, that he 
wishes to banish. He desires Congress to com¬ 
mand the people of the States to acquire a grace- 
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ful, easy language, that he, Herr Widatrand, has 
invented, and suggests that July 4, 1870, should 
he celebrated by the final expulsion of the 
English language from the States. Congress is 
said to have sent the proposition into committee, 
but that must be Morgenbladet's fun. It is not 
stated -whether any proposal is afloat to enquire 
into the condition of Herr Widstrand's mind. 

Dr. HoFFDrse, who is the Danish author of a 
rather clever book on German Philosophy since 
Hegel, publishes this spring Den engelske Filosophi 
i tor 'Fid (English Philosophy in our Time). He 
considers that contemporary English writers have 
added thought of no small importance for the 
wider development of philosophy and the working 
out of its universal problems. He then sketches 
the labours of the “ empirical school ” under John 
Stuart Mill and Alexander Bain, then the critical 
school, in which he includes Whewell, Hamilton 
and Mansell, and lastly gives a good deal of space 
to the system of Herbert Spencer, in which he sees 
a development higher than either school, and in 
its leader a man who promises to create a new 
epoch in thought. 

We give here a few selections from a manu¬ 
script volume which has been lent to us, purport¬ 
ing to be a “ Catalogue of all the Books entered 
in the Register Book of the Company of Station¬ 
ers, London, from the 26th day of March, 1676, 
to the 24th day of October, 1678/’ It is a con¬ 
temporary copy, made by John Lilly, Clerk of 
the Company, and is a curious testimony to the 
literary activity of those times. The entries in 
all number about 145, during the two years and 
a half over which it extends:— 

1676 

June 15. By licence under the hand of Mr. 

L’estmnge, A Play entituled The 
Man of Mode, or Sr Fopling Flutter, 
a Comoedy written by Geo. Etheridge, 
Esq. 

„ „ By licence under the hand of Mr. 

L'(.‘strange, A Play entituled Don 
Carlos, Prineo of Spaine, A Tragedy 
as it was acted at the Duke’s Theatre 
written by Jo. Ottway, Esq. 

1676 

August 0. By licence under the hand of Mr. 

1/estrange. A Small Tract entituled 
Wonderful News from Bristoll A true 
yet Prodigious Relation how a Hen 
on y 3d t.f July last brought into y’ 
World a Killing or young Catt to the 
unspeakable admiration of many Peo¬ 
ple present. 

10. By licence under the hand of Mr. Secre¬ 
tary Coventry, a Book entituled Tho 
Memoires of James Duke of Hamil¬ 
ton, by Gilbert Burnett, Chaplain in 
Ordinary to his Ma“* 

26. By licence under the hand of Mr. Smith 
A Book entituled Cockers Arithmetick 
Vulgar &c. Decimall &e. being the 
Production of 20 yeares study by 
Edward Cocker. [A copy of this, the 
first edition, belonging to Sir Wm. 
Tite, has just been sold for 141. 10s.] 
November 7. By licence under the hand of Mr. 

L’estrange, England's Improvcm 1 by 
sea & land. To out doe y* Dutch 
without fighting, to pay debts with¬ 
out money, and to set at worke all 
y* Poore in England &e. by Andrew 
Yarranton, Gent. 

December 2. By licence under y° hand of Mr. 

I/estrange, a Brief History of y" 
Warrs with the Indians in New Eng¬ 
land from Juno y* 24" 1 1675, when 
y' First cnglishman was murdered by 
the Indians to August 12. 1676 when 
Philipalias Metucomett, the Principal 
author of y* Warr was slaine, written 
By Increase Mather, Teacher of a 
Church of Christ at Boston in New 
England. 

1676-7 

February 8 By lieenco under y e hand of Mr. I.’es- 
trango, a Play called Titus and 


Berenice, A Tragedy acted at y* 
Duke's Theatre, with a Farce called 
tho Choates of Scappin, by Tho. 
Otway Gent. 

.1677 

March 29 By licence under y* hand of Mr. L’e¬ 
strange Tho Workes of tho Greato 
Politician Nicholas Machiavoll Citti- 
zeu and Secretary of Florence. 

April 13 By licence under the hand of Mr. L’e¬ 
strange A Comedy called the Country 
Innocence, or the Chamber Maid 
turn'd Quaker, by John Leonard. 

18 By lieenco under the hand of Mr Sill 
A bhort French and English Dic¬ 
tionary, togeather with a New French 
Grammar for English to learn French, 
And an English Grammar for For¬ 
eigners to learne English by. 

1677. 

May 4. By licence under tho hand of Mr. 

I,’estrange, Anthony & Cb opatra. A 
Play written by y e hono’blo S r Charles 
Sedlev, Bar* 

July 7. By licence under tho hand of Mr. 

L'istrange, A Play called the Rover 
or the Bauish’t Cavalier, As it was 
acted at the Duke’s Theatre, written 
By Mrs. A. Behu. 

August 22. By licence under tho hand of Mr. 

L’fStrauge, Hudibras, The Third and 
last part By y* Author of y* first & 
second parts. 

November 2. By licence under tho hand of Mr. 

L’estrange, A just ami seasonable 
Reprehension of Naked Breasts and 
Shoulders written by a Grave and 
learned Papist. Translated By Edward 
Cook Esq., with a Preface By Mr. 
Richard Baxter. 

The Rev. Canon Edmunds (Durham) is about 
to publish a short critical commentary on St. 
Paul’s Epistle to the Galatians. The text followed 
is that ot Lachmann, checked by that of Tischen- 
dorf, and by the Alexandrian, Vatican, and Sinaitic 
MSS. The volume is intended specially for the 
use of theological students and of pupil-teachers. 


The Comfiill Magazine has one very interesting 
paper on the writings of Leih-tsze, a philosopher 
of the fourth century B.C.. by “ F. S. T.” He was 
a Taonist, that is, an adherent of Laon-tsze, the 
contemporary and rival of Confucius, whose watch¬ 
word was taon, “ the path,” by which some at¬ 
tempt to understand “ the ideal unity’ of the 
universe,” though “ the course of nature ” is at 
once a more literal and more intelligible rendering. 
Leih-tsze was a sceptic and a fatalist, and in bis 
writings the doctrine of spontaneity, or passive 
fulfilment of the instincts of nature, preached by 
the founder of Taonism, assumes occasionally the 
appearance of immoral indifferentism. At the 
same time, many of the anecdotes told of him 
have the obvious purpose of contrasting his prac¬ 
tical geniality with the melancholy’ conscientious¬ 
ness of Confucius; and though the school to which 
he belonged subsequently sank into obscure trifling 
with magic and mysticism, his own credulity 
began with a semi-rational enthusiasm (not unlike 
Bacon’s) for the miracles possible to human 
thought and will. The following is one of the 
best of his stories: “A stupid countryman, 
ninety years of age, had his dwelling on the 
northern slope of a lofty mountain range, two 
hundred miles long and ten thousand cubits 
high. One day he was struck with the thought 
that a road to the south was eminently desirable, 
so he called his family together and proposed to 
level the precipices, and make a road through to 
the southern waters. Ilis wife remonstrated, hint¬ 
ing that the old man’s strength would not suffice to 
demolish a hillock’, let alone those great mountains. 
But the old man was not daunted; and leading on 
his son and grandson, the three of them began to 
pick and dig, and to carry away the stones and 
earth in baskets, and an old widow sent her child 


of seven years old to help them. Winter and 
summer they toiled away, and after a whole year 
seemed to be where they began. A shrewd old 
grey-beard mocked their slow progress: but the 
stupid countryman replied with a sigh: ‘ Your 
heart is not so intelligent as that of this widow’s 
feeble child. Although I am old and shall die, I 
have a son, and he has a son; these will have 
children and grandchildren. Mg posterity will go 
multiplying without end, and the mountain icill not 
grow bigger. What is to prevent our levelling it ? ’ 
The old man had nothing to sav, but the spirit 
which presides over snakes heard wbat was said, 
and fearing that the work would not stop, re¬ 
ported the matter to God. God was affected by 
their sincerity, and commanded two genii to re¬ 
move the mountains, shifting one to tho east, 
and another to the south, so as to open a pass to 
the river Hau.” 

In the Few Quarterly Magazine, a paper on 
Habit in Plants, by’ II. Evcrshed, brings together 
a few interesting particulars about the difficulty 
some plants have in accommodating their times 
and seasons of growth to a change of place ; but 
| its chief value is as an illustration of the ease 
with which vegetable species may he personified 
in thought and credited with much practical 
reason and ingenuity’. Mr. Banks’s reminiscences 
of the strange birds and beasts he has succeeded 
in taming will interest other unscientific natural¬ 
ists. Among the “ Notes of Travel in Portugal,” 
there is a story of a remarkably ingenious swindle 
perpetrated by a famous, still living chevalier 
iTindustrie, whose name has enriched the Portu¬ 
guese language with a new term for that profes¬ 
sion, Feijardismo, a word, according to the writer, 
already familiar throughout all Portugal and 
Brazil. 

Mr. Gladstone's second article on Homer in 
the Contemporary Jteriew wraps up two im¬ 
portant facts—that the Homeric poems and the 
Trojan War seem to he’ong to the period when 
Thebes was the capital of Egypt, and Sidon the 
great city of the maritime Canannites; and ono 
ingenious conjecture, that Monition's Keteioi were 
the Egyptian Kote and the biblical Ilittites—in 
a cloud of minute ingenuity a good deal of which 
is quite out of date. Mr. Simpson's delicate and 
appreciative study of Petrarch is perhaps rather 
needlessly apologetic in style, as most readers of 
the present day are free from a dislike of liis verbal 
trifling so strong ns to interfere with their enjoy¬ 
ment of his higher, sincerely passionate strains. It 
is well observed, howevir, that the passion of Pe¬ 
trarch docs really differ from that which hears tho 
same name in modern literature. Consisting in its 
essence of devotion to a higher being, the picture 
of it is without all the etl'ects of reciprocity that 
are necessary’ to give the appearance of reality to 
the representation of such emotional relations 
now. 

Mr. A. C. Lyall, in the Fortnightly Renew, 
maintains, in reply’ to Professor Max Muller's 
lecture on Missions (as reported in the Times), 
that Brahminism is not a dead religion, and that 
it proselytises more successfully than any other 
religion in the present day. As Professor Mnx 
Miiller points out in a note appended to Mr. 
Lyall’s article, a religion to which proselytes are 
admitted is not necessarily fl missionary religion 
in the sense in which Buddhism and Christianity, 
and even Mahometanism are missionary re¬ 
ligions ; but this does not affect the importance 
of the facts by which Mr. Lyall proves Brahminism 
to he a living and growing faith; growing by the 
absorption of non-Aryan tribes into the Hindu 
community, and by the influence of individual 
devotees, who form sects mainly out of the dis¬ 
inherited classes, which ultimately are reabsorbed 
into Brahminism. Mr. Lyall seems to imply, in 
contradiction to most recent authorities, that Ma¬ 
hometanism is stationary or declining in India. 

Professor Cowell, in Macmillan's Magazine, 
gives us some dozen well-chosen translations from 
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Hafiz with a very unsatisfactory introduction. 
We have been told quite often enough that Hafiz 
wasnot, as Sir William Jones supposed, the Persian 
Anacreon, and that the strictest Sufis managed 
to read their own austerity into his poetry; as for 
that matter, St. Gertrude spiritualised the Low 
Country version of Gudrun's “Lamentation for 
Siegfried,” and St. Teresa spiritualised the 
language of contemporary Spanish pastorals ; what 
we want to know is how Hafiz and many other 
Persia* poets came to seek in excess, at least in 
libertinism, the religious rapture and exaltation 
which orthodox devotees and poets Bought in 
asceticism. In the same periodical Mr. Oxen- 
ford paraphrases a version of the Estliouian 
epic, or legend of Ivalewipoeg (the son of 
Kalew),whom he styles “ the Esthonian Ilercules,” 
though the only one of his labours that can 
he called profitable to mankind is his intro¬ 
ducing agriculture in \\ iro (Esthonia), by drain¬ 
ing the marshes and ploughing the plains with a 
colossal plough that no one but himself could 
guide. The rest of his adventures are encountered 
in search of his mother, who has been removed to 
the realm of shades. lie buys a magical sword 
of marvellous temper, but slaying with it one of 
the smith s sons, it is cursed, and ultimately causes 
his death. As in the Kulewala, there is a good deal 
of wild, apparently late invention mixed with the 
primitive framework, and nothing hut a literal 
translation gives the reader a chance of discrimi¬ 
nating, even approximately, between tbe two 
elements. 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

The discoveries made by II.M.S Sri.sk in New 
Guinea appear to bo very important. It is now 
found that what was formerly supposed to be tbe 
north portioD of the island is an entirely separate 
island, and between tbe two is a passage that will 
considerably shorten the route from Australia to 
China. 

A commission appointed by the Ottoman Go¬ 
vernment has declared that true plague has broken 
out in the neighbourhood of Bagdad. Quarantine 
lins been established round all tiie ntlcctud dis¬ 
tricts. It is worthy of note that a similar out¬ 
break took place in tbe same district iu 1807, 
caused then, as now, by severe privation amono* the 
inhabitants. c 

By private adviceswhich have reached EtHand, 
dated t jiji, February 28, and which have there¬ 
fore arrived in a wonderfully short space of time, 
we learn that Lieutenant Cameron had reached 
that place in safety, and was preparing for a speedy 
departure. He speaks in the highest terms of an 
mdia-rubbcr boat lie took with him, made by 
Mathews & .Son, of Charing Cross, and of two 
bell-tents, similar to those used in the Abyssinian 
campaign, than which we know, by personal 
experience, nothing can he Letter adapted for 
travelling. 1 

. A No i H i,R mark of the state of feeling now ex¬ 
isting on the Last ‘Coast of Africa has just been 
furnished in the murder at Magadoxa of a Euro¬ 
pean who hail resided there for some years. We 
have received no particulars ns yet;'hut this is 
certainly one result of the policy which has not 
insisted on the execution at Zanzibar of the mur¬ 
derer ot Lieutenant McCaushind, and which has 
led the Arabs to believe that all the anti-slave- 
trade operations were so much moonshine. 

We understand that Colonel Gordon has sent 
home an application from Gondokoro, to the ell'eet 
that two officers of the Iloyal Engineers may he 
sent out to join him forthwith. It is believed 
that Colonel Gordon hopes to he on the Great 
.Lake about November next. 

The plans for the rehabilitation and modernisa¬ 
tion of ancient Rome include designs for the con¬ 
struction of a harbour, the erection of an extensive 


line of warehouses, and the opening of a railway 
at Eiumicino, near Porto, Trajan’s ancient port, 
which inundations of the Tiber and accumulations 
of sand have for ages rendered wholly unfit for 
trading purposes. According to an agreement 
recently concluded between the Prince Allesandro 
Torlonia on the one hand, and the Signors 
Xoccioli of Rome, and Semenza of Milan on the 
other, a large tract of land, lying between Fiumi- 
cino and the right arm of tbe Tiber has been 
ceded by tbe former to the latter, for the purpose 
of being drained and applied to the specified pur¬ 
pose of creating an efficient and commodious 
trading port, which may prove to modern Rome 
—with due regard to the requirements and im- 
rovements of the present day—what Ostia and 
’ortus were to the ancient city. Every appliance 
of science is to be brought to Lear on the contem¬ 
plated scheme, and. in accordance with the special 
stipulations of the Prince, a station is to he erected 
near his own villa on the Eiumicino line, and the 
so-called Lugo Traiano and the marshes of the 
Oampo Salino are to be drained. 

We learn from Le. Cosmopolite, a useful little 
journal appearing weekly in four languages at 
Geneva, that the Alpine Club of French Switzer¬ 
land have selected a peak between the Schwarz- 
see and Galmis, named in General Dufour’s map 
as “ Kleiue Briinnen,” for their excursion this 
year. The peak, called in the district “ Grosse 
Briinnen,” is about 7,000 feet high, and forms the 
centre of a mountain region well worth explora¬ 
tion. It can he ascended by three roads, the most 
pleasant being that leading over La Villette. The 
aset iisionisfrs of Vaud, Geneva, Valais and Eriburg, 
had a meeting, recently, at Galmis. The “ Tbdi,” 
“ Rhiitien,” and “ Uto ” sections of the Swiss 
Alpine Club intend to ascend the Alvier. 

At the last meeting of the Hutch Geographical 
Society it was unanimously resolved to send a 
scientific expedition to Sumatra, to explore the 
unknown portion of that island. The cost is ex¬ 
pected not to exceed 2,0007. 

It is said that on February 10, the body of the 
Russian courier from.Peking to Kiaclita was 
found frozen to death in the snows of the Mon¬ 
golian desert. Although this postal service has 
now been carried on for many years, we believe 
that such an accident has never happened before. 

We hear that measures are being taken to 
examine the diamond fields of Sarawak. Coal 
mining, too, is being actively carried on in that 
country, and Rajah Brooke's Government are 
working some mines on their own account. 

A significant comment on the benefit that has 
accrued to Persia from the Shah’s late visit to 
England, is furnished in the account wo have 
lately read of the determined attack made hv high¬ 
way robbers on Captain Napier's party, between 
Bushire and Shiraz. After a severe' tight the 
escort and party were overpowered, one sowar 
being killed and two men severely wounded, and 
all the property plundered. Though redress will 
in this instance be, of course, exacted from the 
Persian Government, we can remember the time 
but very lately when such an occurrence would 
have been nearly impossible. But a vorv short 
time ago an English officer could travel all over 
Persia alone and unprotected with perfect safety. 
Misrule and neglect have, however, to answer for 
the absolute insecurity to life and property 
which characterises existence iu Persia, as for 
many other evils; and there is no sign whatever 
of the approach of that millennium which enthu¬ 
siasts assured us would be brought about iu Persia 
directly the Shah had time to develop the impres¬ 
sion produced by his European experiences. 

Travellers intending to visit Germany in the 
course of the present year will be interested to 
know that a general map of Germany and the 
adjacent lands has just been published bv 
Messrs. Rieger, of Munich, under tbe immediate 
direction and supervision of Ilerr J. G. Mayr, 


Inspector of the Topographical Bureau of 
the Royal Bavarian Staff Bepartment. This 
chart, whose limits include the “ Sound” and the 
Adriatic, gives the most recent information in 
regard to the railway and steamboat systems esta¬ 
blished in the various countries, and is enriched 
with numerous useful statistical and other tables. 
The Messrs. Nitzscke, of Stuttgart, have also 
recently put forth a new and improved edition of 
their well-known Karte des Dentschen Iieichs, in 
which all the rivers, railways, and principal high¬ 
roads are kid down in well and distinctly marked 
coloured lines, and may, therefore, be regarded 
rather as a supplementary adjunct than a rival to 
llerr Mayr’s more compendious chart. 

The serious damage inflicted on the Frisian and 
Slesvig Holstein coast lauds by the inundations- 
of November 12 and 13, 1872, has been the means 
of drawing the attention of the Imperial German 
Government to the question of the existing means 
of defence against the inroads of the sea on ex¬ 
posed coasts. An examination of the dykes and 
breakwaters of the Hit marsh and Slesvig Holstein 
lands has shown that tbe system of construction 
hitherto adopted in these districts is radically bad 
and practically inadequate to the exigencies of 
the case. At the present moment as many as 
twenty-four different projects are under considera¬ 
tion for the construction of the necessary sea- 
dcfences, which it is estimated will cost about 
1,200,000 thalers : but as yet nothing decisive has 
been arranged, owing in part to the excessively 
complicated nature of the private as well ns State 
interests involved in the question of proprietary- 
obligations and taxes. All who are familiar with 
tho navigation of the Baltic along its western 
branches, and of the German Ocean oft' the const 
of Jutland, will be able to appreciate at its full 
value tho enormous importance of the question 
how to secure the more thorough protection of 
the low-lying islands and coastlauds from the 
further encroachments of the sea. Even the most 
unobservant of travellers must have noticed that 
nothing save the most prompt and effectual sys¬ 
tem of permanent breakwaters can rescue these- 
districts from the fate of being in time—and pro¬ 
bably at no very remote period—utterly silted up 
and engulfed iu sand. 

The following strange story has, says the Home- 
word Mail, been communicated to the Indian 
papers:— 

“Wo had left Colombo in tho steamer S/rathouvn. 
had rounded Galle, and wore well in the Bay, with our 
course laid for Madras, steaming over a calm m.d 
tranquil sea. About an hour beforo sunset on May 10, 
wo saw on our starboard beam and about two miles 
off. a small schooner lying becalmed ; tliero was no¬ 
thing iu her appearance or position to excite remark, 
hut as wo came up with her. I lazily examined lmr 
with my binocular, and then noticed between us, but 
nearer her, a long, low swelling, lying on the sea, 
which from its colour and shape I took to bo a bank 
of seaweed. As I watched, the mass hitherto at rest 
on the quiet soa was set in motion. It struck the. 
schooner, which visibly reeled, and then righted ; im¬ 
mediately afterwards the masts swayed sideways, and 
with my glass I could dearly discern tho enormous 
mass and tho hull of the schooner coalescing—I can 
think of no other term. Judging from their exclama¬ 
tions, the other gazers must have witnessed the same- 
appearance. Almost immediately after the collision 
and coalescence the schooner's masts swayed towards us. 
lower and lower; tho vessel was on her beam end, 
lay there a few seconds, and disappeared; the masts 
righting as she sank, and tile main exhibiting a re¬ 
versed ensign struggling towards its peak. A cry of 
horror arose from tho lookers on ; and, as if by 
instinct, our ship's head was at oneo turned towards 
the scene, which was now marked by tile forms of 
those battling for life—the sole survivors of tin- 
pretty little schooner, which only twenty minutes 
before floated bravely on the smooth sea. 

“ As soon as tho poor fellows were able to tell their 
story, they astounded us with the assertion that their 
vessel had been submerged by a gigantic cuttle-fish 
or calamary, the animal which, in a smaller form, 
attracts so much attention in the Brighton Aquarium 
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as the Octopus. Each narrator had his version of the 
story* but iu the main all the narratives tallied so 
remarkably as to leave no doubt of the fact. 

“ As soon as he was at leisure, I prevailed on the 
slipper to give me his written account of the disaster, 
and I have now much pleasure in seuding you n copy 
of his narrative: * I was lately the skipper of the 
Pearl schooner, 150 tons, as tight a little craft as ever 
sailed the seas, witlj a crew of six men. Wo were 
hound from the Mauritius to Rangoon in ballast to 
return with paddy, and hud put in at Galle for water. 
Three days out we fell becalmed in the Bay (lafc. 8° 
•»0* X. long.. Si* 1 5' E.) ; on May 10 about o p.m. (eight 
hells I know had gone) wo sighted n two-masted 
screw on our port quarter, about five or six miles off; 
very soon after, as we lay motionless, a great mass 
rose slowly out of the sea, about half a mile off on our 
larloard side, and remained spread out as it were and 
stationary : it looked like the back of a huge whale, 
but it sloped less, and was of a brownish colour: even 
at that distance it seemed much longer than our craft, 
and it seemed to be Uasking in tin* sun. *• What’s that?” 
I sung out to the mate. “ Blest if I knows ; barring its 
s:z*\ colour, and shape, it might bo a whale,” replied 
Tom Sv<»it; “and it ain’t the sea sarpent,” said one 
of the erew. “ for lie's too round for that ere crittur.” 
I went into the cabin for my rifle, and as I was pre- 
pir'ng to fin*. Bill Darling, a Newfoundlander, came 
«<a deck, and looking at the monster, exclaimed, putting 
up his hand, “ Have a care, master, that ere is a squid, 
and wiii cap-size us if you hurt, him.” Smiling at the 
kh-u. 1 let fly and hit him, and with that ho shook, 
there was a great ripple all round him, and lie began 
to move. *• Out with all your axes and knives,” 
shouted Bill, *• and cut at any part of him that comes 
aioard ; look alive, and Lord help us!” Not aware 
of the danger, and never having seen or heard of such 
a monster, I gave no orders, and it was no use touch¬ 
ing the helm or ropes to get out of the way. By this 
rune three of the crew, Bill included, had found axes, 
and one a mstv cutlass, and all were looking over tho 
le at the advancing monster. Wo could now 
H'j a Inure oblong muss moving l>y jerks just under 
the turfitec of the water, and an enormous train fol¬ 
lowing: the ohlong body was nt least half the size of 
ear vessel in length and just, ns thick ; the wake or 
t r!:n might have hcen 100 feet long. In the time 
tint I have taken to write this the hrute struck us, 
and the ship quivered under the thud; in another 
ir.oT.ent. monstrous arms like trees seized the vessel, 
ail she heeled over: in another second the monster 
v jS aioard, squeeze 1 1 in between the two masts. Hill 
screaming. “ Slash for your lives ; ” hut all our slashing 
was of no avail, for the brute, holding on by his arms, 
si:; j>ed his vast lsnly overboard, and pulled tile vessel 
>!• »a with him on her beam ends. We were thrown 
into the water at once ; anil just as I went over. I 
caught sight of one of the erew, either Hill or Tom 
Fi- lding. squashed up between the mast and one of 
those awful arms. loir a few seconds our ship lay 
on her team ends, then filled and went down. Another 
r f the crew must have been sucked down, for you 
only picked up five. The rest you know. I can't tell 
who ran up the ensign. 

“ • Jam ns Floyd, late master, schooner Pearl.’ ” 


THE LATE MR. C. F. Tl’RWIIITT-DRAKE. 

By the death of mv dear friend and kindly 
fellow-traveller, Charles F. Tyrwhitt-Dmke, geo¬ 
graphical science has sustained no common loss. 
.Seldom lias a career of brighter promise been 
brought to an untimely close; for, though barely 
thirty years old, ho had already done enough to 
place him in the front rank of explorers; while 
the experience lie had gained and his intimate 
knowledge of Oriental languages and character 
would, it was hoped, have produced the most im¬ 
portant results to science, and especially to our 
Knowledge of the Holy Land. But, like many 
another young enthusiast, he has fallen a victim 
to his too ardent devotion to the pursuit of know¬ 
ledge ; overwork in a baneful climate had already 
shaken his naturally robust constitution, and on 
Tuesday, June 23, he succumbed to an attack of 
typhoid fever, and died at Jerusalem. Destined 
originally for the Church, he entered at Trinity 
< 'oflege, Cambridge, bat was comjtelled by a 
chronic asthma to leave the university without 


taking a degree, and seek a change of climate. 
For several years he wintered in Morocco, where 
he indulged in his passion for sport and taste for 
natural history. In 16(13 lie travelled up the 
Nile, and subsequently visited Sinai just as mem¬ 
bers of the Survey Expedition were on the point 
of leaving the Peninsula. In the following year, 
aided by a grant from his university, he joined me 
in the exploration of the Till (or “ Wilderness of 
the Wanderings ") and the countries east of the 
Arabah, after which we visited together most of 
the places of interest iu Palestine and Syria, re¬ 
turning homo by Greece and Turkey. The next 
winter lie again proceeded to Syria for the Pales¬ 
tine Exploration Fund, and explored many of the 
unknown parts of the country in company with 
Captain Burton, iu conjunction with whom lie 
published a work entitled Unemployed Syria. 
From that time until his death he was attached 
to the service of the society, and engaged upon the 
survey of Palestine now in progress, llis reports* 
published in the Quarterly Statements of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund, and noticed from 
time to time in the metropolitan journals, testify 
to the energy and perseverance with which he 
performed his task, and we are indebted to his 
discoveries for much additional light upon the 
geography and archaeology of the Bible. Of his 
private worth I cannot trust myself to speak at 
length—the memories of affectionate intercourse 
and brotherly tenderness crowd too thick upon 
me. For eleven months we lived together in one 
little tent; and, amid dangers, privations, and 
annoyances which would have tried the temper 
of most men, I never once heard from him an 
unkind or petulant word—never found him other 
than a frank, true friend, a sympathetic and 
cheerful companion, and an ardent, untiring fel¬ 
low-worker. E. II. Palmer. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 

General Literature and Art. 

Bonxassteb, J. Lp* Auteur* <lrnnmtiqius ot la CY»mMic-Fran- 
Caisc :tux XYi I' - <*t XV11 I e sit>ek-s, ti’nprc.* tics documents 
hutlits ixtr.iiN lies archive s da Then tic- I'rantais. Paris: 
AVillcm. 4 fr. 

Champi lk'. iiy. JINtoire dc la Caricature sotn la Rcpnbliqno, 
rilmpirc, ot la Ho-tauratiou. Paris: Dentil. *» fr. 
Chapman. (icorcc. Dramatic Works: Edited with Notes by 
It. il. .Shepherd. Cliatto & Windii?. »>.«. 
Dksnoiufstkuues, G. Voltaire et l.i So-ii-te fr.ineai-c an 
XV111° siOclc. Voltaire et J. J. Itousacan. Paris : Didkr. 
7 fr. -‘,0 c. 

Gnnni:. A. W. Alpcnwandemncren. Fahrton nnf hobo und 
hdchstcAlpciibpii7.cn. Leipzig: Kumnicr. 3$ Till. 

History. 

Actes et documents pour servir h Fliistnirc do radiance d? 
Georg Jlukdc'/y nvec le* Franenis et le* Suednis dan* la 
guerre de treute ans. Publi6a par A. Sziliuyi. i\st: Hath. 
Thl. 

Amos, Sheldon. The Science of Law. (Yol. X. of “ The Inter¬ 
national Scientific Series.'*) King. 

Archived Mnnicipales de Bordeaux. Tome complfmentaire. 
Bordeaux vers 1130, description t -pographique par Leo 
Drouyn. Bordeaux : imp. Gonnonilhou. 

Documents rare** on ine lit* dc l'histoirc de* Vosges,publics par 
Ic Cnmite d’liidoirc vosgienne. Pari* : Dnmoulin. 

Hall, W. K. The Rights and Duties of Xeutr.i’s. Longmans. 
HahuissK, II. Le* Colombo do Prance et d'ltnlie, lameux 
mnrinsdu xv sidcle, 1 I<;l-Uf 2 . Pari* : Tros-. 13 fr. 
Monumf.nta comitalia regni Hnngariae. I. l-VJo-l.'EJG. Pest: 
Hath. ;;a Till. 

Wasuhow, J. Herzog Otto yon Br.mn®ohwefg, Filr*t von 
Tnrent. Kin B< -it rug znr Geschiclitc d.xiv. Jalirh. Breslau : 
Adcrholz. \ Till. 

Physical Science , <£c. 

Flint, TL The Philosophy of History in France and Germany. 
Ularkwood. 

Franz, H. Neuere Untersnchungen liber die ldentitiit von 
J.iclit und strnhlender Wiirmc. Berlin : Wetdnmnn. 
Ql'ENs'i hot, F. A. Petrefiictenknnde Deutschland.*. 1. Abtli. 
3. Bd. Kchino lermcn. 3. lift. Leipzig : Dues. £ Tbl. 

Philology. 

BEt.LRtiMAVf, L. Beitrage znr ErklUrnng und Kritlk ties 
Sopliokles. Berlin : Weidmann. 

Bon it/.. H. Znr Kikliiruug d. Platon ischen Dialogs Pliiidrns. 
Berlin: Weidmann. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DR. R. MORRIS AND DR. WEYMOUTH. 

1 Cintra Terrace, Cambridge. 

In the late correspondence in the Academy 
between Dr. Morris and Dr. Weymouth, the latter 
refers to me as identifying the Moeso-Gothic tau- 


jan with the English do. On referring to my 
Moeso-Gothic Glossary, I am sorry to find that I 
certainly did make this mistake once, but it waa 
a slip, and I should not think of attempting to 
sustain the identification. The Moeso-Gothic 
taujan is, as I now believe, obviously the same 
word with the Old High German sairjan or z otp- 
jnn, to make or prepare, which is the A.S. t.auian, 
to prepare, still used in the phrase “to tarn 
leather.” This is quite distinct from the E. do, 
G. than, variously spelt tun, dim, tuan, diirtn, Ac., 
in Old High German ; ol' which the past tense 
plural, tat ames, taint, tut an (Gratf, v. 2*3), bears 
so striking an analogy to the Moeso-Gothic past- 
tense plural weak-verb sullixes, -dedum, -deduth, 
-drdint, that it can surely not surprise us to find 
Professor Max Mliller asserting their identity, and 
explaining the sullix -id in lured ns meaning did. 
The word did itself is best explained as a mere 
reduplication, so that dtil-do + du, and not =</« 
+ did. as Dr. Weymouth supposes for the purpose 
of denying the supposition. Whilst agreeing with 
Dr. Weymouth that it is very proper to carry on 
discussions in a kindlv spirit, I do not see that he 
has made any substantial impression on Dr. 
Morris's arguments. Dut my object in writing 
this letter is not to provoke any furl her discussion, 
which would, I fear, lead to no good result, but 
simply to own that, in connecting taujan with do, 
I went astray, and regret having done so. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


DICTIONARY AND GLOSSARY OF THE KORAN. 

Hotel Bellcvne, WiMbruI, WUrtenibcrg : 

June 27,1S74. 

Before leaving England, my attention was called 
to a notice of the above work, which had appeared 
a short time previously in the Academy. It is 
at all times difficult to combat a “suspicion,” hut 
while leaving you to trace as many points of re¬ 
semblance as may exist between my book and 
Lane's Dictionary, I must ask you to allow me 
most emphatically to deny the imputation of being 
a plagiarist. 

1 have omitted all mention of Mr. Lane's 
Dictionary, because vothiwj has been borrowed 
from that source. The fact is that, however 
meagre the result may appear, my book occupied 
me more than three years in compiling, having 
been commenced in l"t >7 ; the materials were for 
the most part collected nt different periods long 
before. At the time that I made up my mind to 
publish, but little (1 believe!, if any, of Lane's 
Dictionary was in print; at all events, I had never 
seen it; and although, doubtless, bad the work 
been complete, I might, by referring to it, have 
saved myself a vast amount of trouble, it would 
never have occurred to mo to do so without 
acknowledgment. That we should in many in¬ 
stances have selected the same passages in illustra¬ 
tion was no more than might have been expected ; 
a large proportion of those 1 have quoted having 
done similar service long ago. I don't know that 
I need say any more ; 1 can only express a hope 
that you will not refuse the same publicity to my 
letter as you have given to the article to which it 
is a reply. J. Penrice. 


EVE AND THE RIB. 


British Musoum: .Tune 27. 


It has given me no little pleasure to find that 
so high an authoritvas ProlessorMax Muller agTees 
with me in declining, at least for the present, to 
give his assent to Dr. Kleinert's ingenious theory; 
and still more to find that the suggestion I threw 
out in my last letter as to the selection of the 
rib in preference to other bones had before been 
proposed by Professor Max Muller, a fact of which I 
was quite ignorant, otherwise (I need scarcely 
add) I should have mentioned it. I had not seen 
the solution I suggested anywhere published, and 
it seemed to me a very obvious mode of explain¬ 
ing the choice of the rib in the allegorical account 
of the creation of Eve. 
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proctor's “universe and coming transits.” 

2, North Rond, Clapham Park, S.W. : 

June 27, 1874. 

As Mr. Christie, at p. 722 of the Academy for 
June 27, impugns what he describes as my “at¬ 
tempt to persuade the public” that my views 
respecting- the transit have been adopted, I beg 
you to accord me space to justify myself. 

I opposed three points in Sir Q. Airy’s original 
programme : the suggested search for Antarctic 
stations whence to observe the transit of 1882; 
the statement that Halley's method “ fails totally ” 
in 1874; and the omission of North Indian 
stations. (See Monthly Notices of the Astronomi¬ 
cal Society, vol. xxix., pp. 3M-42.) The first point 
was given up, not (as Mr. Christie supposes) after 
the Admiralty had stated their views, but when 
mv objections were urged, several months later. 
As to the second, Halley's method is now to be 
applied at four of the originally selected stations, 
and also at l'eshawur. For, thirdly, North India 
is now to be occupied by an observing party. 

These fact3 justify my statement that my views 
have been adopted. Hut, if I had to admit the 
reverse, it would only be to acknowledge with 
regret that, owing to such and such causes, other 
nations had been compelled to undertake Kngland's 
duty. We know that America, instead of occupy¬ 
ing the Delislean stations Tahiti and the Sandwich 
Islands, goes farther afield to occupy Halleyan 
stations; we know that France will not occupy 
the Marquesas Islands and Suez, which should be 
hers, but less pleasant Halleyan stations ; and we 
know- that America, France, and Germany, between 
them, will occupy the islands Campbell, St. Paul's, 
Heard, and Crozet, or, in other words, four out of 
six groups which I named (for reconnaissance 
only ) four years ago, and which the llydrographer 
to the Admiralty described last year as for the 
most part mere mvths. Hut shail I, an English¬ 
man (now that science, which is of no nation, is 
satisfied) find in these facts the unpleasant signi¬ 
ficance which Mr. Christie seems to insist upon? 
In reality, he rebukes me for no longer expressing 
dissatisfaction with his chief’s measures. Is this 
wise ? 

The Challenger's results cannot possibly aflect 
my position. I recommended reconnaissance only, 
and not even reconnaissance for Enderby and 
Sabrina, whereas Sir G. Airy, in 1804, recom¬ 
mended the occupation of Sabrina Land, and in 
180S substituted Victoria Land (known to all 
students of Antarctic travel to be inaccessible). No 
one, so far as I know, has suggested the possibility 
of “‘landing’ on ice,” except the Astronomer 
Royal, who, in 1807 , after recommending Wilkes' 
Land (sealed over by Sir Jas. C. Ross in 184(5-7), 
remarked that “ firm ice would be quite as good 
for these observations as dry land.” ( Monthly 
.Notices for 1857, p. 21(5.) I will venture, by the 
way, to say that if the transit had taken place 
twenty years earlier, our country would have 
shown the way to all the nations in unmistakeable 
sort. 

Mr. Christie's remark that “ there is probably 
no more reprehensible practice ” than that of re¬ 
printing essays without adequate revision, is 
rather stronger than the occasion would require, 
even if inadequacy of revision were admitted. 
The preface to my Essays on Astronomy indi¬ 
cates my sullieient reason for reprinting. I have 
thought it necessary in some cases to leave pas¬ 
sages untouched in essays of an early date, lest 
I should seem to antedate new views. However, 
Mr. Christie (who treats me very fairly, except 
where “class bias” unconsciously allects him) 
acknowledges that my “ book shows more signs of 
careful correction than is usual in such produc¬ 
tions. ’ I mav explain that the reason whv I have 
“ not seen lit to present a complete treatise” on 
the universe, is simply that a promised work is still 
unliuished, and must remain so till I have collected 
and tested certain necessary evidence. It has 
been chiefly as a supplement to that future work 
that I have collected together my essays on the 


same subject, treating certain points more fully 
than would be convenient in the treatise itself. 

Riciid. A. Proctor. 


MR. STORY'S STATUES. 

Romo: June 20, 1874. 

Referring to an article on Mr. Story's Semi- 
ramis, and to another on the Medea of the same 
artist, in the Academy of May 2, and May i), 1 h74, 
I presume that the following list of the works of 
this eminent sculptor, which I have reason to 
believe to be complete, will possess interest for 
the readers of the Academy: — 

Standing Figures. 


Sitting Figures. 
Cleopatra 
Libyan Sibyl 
Semiramis 
Sappho 

Cumaean Sibyl 

Pelyxcna 

Saul 

Bacchus on Panther 

Fauness and Satyr 

Shakespeare 

1st Beethoven 

Jerusalem 

Salome 

Love and Sphinx 
Mr. Justice Story 
George Peabody 


Judith 

Medea 

Halil ah 

Helen 

Vesta 

Elect ra 

Akestis 

Little Red Riding Hfol 

Bacchus 

Venus 

2nd Beethoven 
Plirync 

Ladv Macbeth (sketch) 
Hero 

Arcadian Shepherd 
Edward Everett 
Josiah Quincy 
Marguerite 
George I’. Marsh. 


Till: AUXILIARY “DO.” 

1 Cintra Terrace, Cambridge : June 29, 1S74. 

I find that Mr. Furuivall regards the auxiliary 
use of the verb do as having arisen from the 
causative use of it. That is, no doubt, true to a 
certain extent, blit I think he has overlooked a still 
simpler solution, viz., that the auxiliary use of the 
verb arose from a simple clli/isis of the governed 
verb. What I mean will appear more clearly from 
the following examples, which are’considerably 
earlier than any he has given. 

In Havcloh the Dane, about A.D. 1280, in 
1. 2448, we have— 

“But dunten him so man doth here,” 

t.e., hut they struck him as people do a bear; 
where doth is for doth dint, and is a real auxiliary 
verb, ns it supposes an ellipsis of dint ; although 
doth dint might have been equivalent, at that date, 
to cause to be struck. In 1. 1U!)4 we have a still 
clearer case— 

“ Ho folwede hem so bund dcs hare,” 

i. e. , he followed them as a dog does a hare, where 
does is simply short for does follow. 

Hut there are also instances iu which it is hard 
to sav whether the verb is causative or not. Thus, 
in 1. 1840— 

“ Thanne men doth the here beyto” 
would in modern English be simply “ when men 
do bait the bear; ” but in early times it was 
rather more near to the sense—“ when men cause 
the bear to lie baited.” > 

We may find examples still earlier, viz., in the 
Onmdum. 1 would particularly draw attention 
to 1. 10,786:— 

“Eorr ni.-s nau maun tlmtt afro magg meocnesse 
mare shmwemi 

Thann he doth, whase laghethth hiinm biucthenn 
hi.se lalighre,” &c. — 

i.e., For there is no man that ever may shew more 
meekness that he doth (i.e., doth shew), whosoever 
lowereth (or nbaseth) himself beneath his in¬ 
feriors. 

An example such as this is the more remark¬ 
able, because the force of do in the Ormulum is 
almost invariably causative, and the word is of very 
frequent occurrence. 

If we may fairly claim the word doth in this 


passage as practically no more than a mere aux¬ 
iliary verb, I have carried hack Mr. Furnivall’s 
earliest date by more than a century. Perhaps a 
careful examination of the Ormulum would pro¬ 
duce a few more instances. 

Walter W. Skeat. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 


possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, July 4, 

1 p.m. Sales at Christie's of Pictures from 

the Collection of the late Sir W. 
Tite and General Fox, and of 
i m p. rt a n t Piet ores by Sir J osli ni 
Reynolds. 

2 p.m. Floral llall Concert. 

3 p.m. Crystal Palace Sixth Summer Con¬ 

cert (Russian and Poli-u Music). 
8 p.m. First Night of Madame Farguerl 
in L' Onrle .Sam at the Queen's. 

Monday, July C, 

7 p.m. Entomological. 

8 p.m. First Night of Mademoiselle Agar 

at the St. James's, iu Let 


1 ‘laidairs and Horace. 

Tvkpday, JtJy 7, 

1 p.m. Sale at Sotheby's of the Second 
Portion of Engravings and 
Drawing* of It. Cooke. Esq. 

„ Sale at Christie's of the Collection 

of Foreign Porcelain of Percy 
Robins, Esq. 

7 p.m. Sculptors of England. 

8.30 p.m. Soek-ty of Biblical Archaeology : 

Mr. Gcorjc Smith—“ Account 
of Rocon t Excavation a ami 
Discoveries made cn the site of 
Nineveh.” 

Wednesday, July 8, 

1 p.m. Sale at Sotheby’s of an extensive 
series of Greek cuius of Cities 
and Prince*. 

3 p.m. Royal Society of Literature. 

Thursday, July 0, 

1 p.m. Sale at Christie's of the Collection 
of Porcelain, Majolica, Ac., of 
the late Rev. John Francis 
Ktnart. 

Friday, July 10, 

8 p.m. Quckett Club. 


SCIENCE. 

Sensation and Intuition : Studies in Psycluy 
logy and Aesthetics. By James Sally', 
M.A. (London : Henry S. King & Co., 
1874.) 

The task of mastering the original works of 
philosophical inquirers, and reproducing 
their leading results in forms capable of 
assimilation by persons of average culture, is 
an extremely useful oue, and its successful 
performance merits a greater amount of 
public recognition than commonly attends 
it. Sidney Smith, when he gave in the 
Edinburgh llcview his admirable resume of 
Bentham’s Book of Fallacies, exhibited con¬ 
siderable satisfaction at the manner in which 
the uncouth and unkempt philosopher had, 
under his hands, been “ washed, trimmed, 
shaved, and forced into clean linen.” Mr. 
Sully, in seeking to popularise portions of 
the writings of Helmholtz, Spencer, Bain, 
Darwin, &c., has had to deal with materials 
free, it is true, from the Benthamite rngged- 
uess of style, but bristling with much greater 
diBiculties of their own. In so far, there¬ 
fore, as he has succeeded in his aim, Mr. 
Sully is fairly entitled to an amount of 
credit proportional to the arduous nature of 
his undertaking. 

The volume before us contains thirteen 
essays, of which six only are now for the 
first time published, the rest being reprints 
from the Westminster, Fortnightly, and Con¬ 
temporary Heriews. The essays handle a 
number of exceedingly complex and dis¬ 
puted questions, such as the hypothesis of 
evolution, the conditions of belief, the doc¬ 
trine of free will, and the like; and the 
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table of contents seems, at first sight, to 
present no obvious connexion between the 
different chapters. On a closer examination, 
however, it will be seen that the bearing of 
physiological and psychological science on 
aesthetics forms the thread on which the 
anthor has strung the most important of his 
disquisitions. It will be well, therefore, in 
noticing his work, to keep close to this 
directing cine. 

The opening essay deals with the evolu¬ 
tion hypothesis in relation to human physi¬ 
ology. Mr. Sully, while carefully stating the 
views of the leading evolutionists, seems 
to allow but little share to their principle 
in the formation of the mental powers. 

“ The deeper,” he writes, “ one's study of the 
human mind penetrates, the less room will there 
appear for the play of inherited idea or of instinc¬ 
tive action.” 

In spite of this, it would seem that his desire 
to be fair to the opposite view has led him 
to under-estimate a great inherent difficulty 
in its method. Thus ho draws a parallel 
between physiological research as subsidiary 
to psychology, and the study of long and 
elaborated processes of evolution as subsi¬ 
diary to physiology in its present state. But 
this scarcely^ recognises the essential differ¬ 
ence between these two modes of investiga¬ 
tion. Physiology affords the means of direct 
experiment, whereas evolution presents us 
with little more than precarious inferences 
from facts ascertained by other methods. 
Thus physiology and psychology are inde¬ 
pendent sources of positive data, while evo¬ 
lution is mainly restricted to theorising on 
the materials accumulated by these more 
fortunately situated branches of research. 
Mr. Sully concludes his first essay by show¬ 
ing very clearly that the theory of trans¬ 
mitted ideas affords no basis on which to 
found the conception of the Absolute. He 
earns up as follows :—• 

“ It would thus appear that the acceptance of a 
theory of transmitted ideas, so far from its show¬ 
ing- the validity of inference respecting the exist¬ 
ence of an Absolute, really enlarges the scope of 
that kind of psychological analysis which is sub¬ 
versive of the assumption. Assuming that there 
are emotional and intellectual tendencies in the 
human mind which serve to generate and foster 
beliefs not warranted by experience, one may 
argue that many ideas and apparent intuitions will 
he liable to be transmitted with greater and greater 
force, which owe their genesis not to facts of ex¬ 
perience, but to the activities of spontaneous 
imagination. And, if this be so, how can one be 
logically certain of the absolute existence of Time 
or Spiice, Matter or Spirit, the Beautiful or the 

The essay on “New Theories of Emotional 
Expression ” is an interesting summary of 
Darwin’s and Spencer’s latest utterances on 
the subject. Mr. Sully attacks—and, wo 
think, succeeds in demolishing—the former’s 
principle of antithesis, according to which, 
when human actions of one kind have be¬ 
come firmly associated with any sensation or 
emotion, it appears natural that actions of a 
directly opposite kind, though of no use, 
should be unconsciously performed through 
habit and association under ths influence 
of a directly opposite sensation or emotion. 

Those who desire to acquaint themselves 
with the most important results attained, 
especially in the field of physiological optics, 


by Helmholtz, Weber, Feehner, and others, 
will do well to study Mr. Sally’s third 
chapter. It contains a minute exposition of 
the empirical law obtained by the last-men¬ 
tioned enquirer, and called by his name, 
according to which the sensation produced 
by a given nerve-stimulus varies as the 
logarithm of the stimulus applied. The 
following quotation is important from the 
authoritative position occupied by Helm¬ 
holtz in regard to optical questions :— 

“ It may be well to point out how these addi¬ 
tions to our knowledge of the eve's movements 
appear to discourage the supposition that the 
higher orders of voluntary action are aided by 
connate and instinctive motor abilities. It seems 
strange indeed that, if an inherited predisposition 
is produced by the accumulated experience of pro¬ 
genitors, this result does not exhibit itself more 
conspicuously in the movements of the eye. For 
Helmholtz is disposed to interpret the greater 
part of these as the product of repeated tenta- 
tives, slowly rectified and refixed by the guidance 
of practical needs, and acquired iu the course of 
individual development.” 

A group of three essays on “ The Basis of 
Musical Sensation,” “ Aspects of Beauty in 
Musical Form,” and “ The Nature and 
Limits of Musical Expression,” appeal to a 
much wider circle of readers than the select 
few who take pleasure in abstract meta¬ 
physical discussions. For this reason we 
propose to notice what is likely to prove by 
far the most generally interesting portion of 
Mr. Sully’s book, with as much fulness as 
our limits will permit. 

To have given the first substantially 
accurate account of Helmholtz’s great acous¬ 
tical discoveries, in language devoid of 
scientific technicalities, is an achievement 
the credit of which, as far as England is 
concerned, belongs, we believe, to Mr. Sully. 
This exposition, owing, as it does, hardly 
anything to graphic or musical illustration, 
must be considered a decided success, and 
conveys a really intelligible notion of the 
composite nature of musical sounds and of 
the influence exerted by this fact on their 
combinations. On one point of some im¬ 
portance, however, we must maintain that 
Mr. Sully does not accurately represent 
Helmholtz’s view. He writes as follows:— 

“ The delight of a melodious sequence, for ex¬ 
ample, that of a fifth, is not due to any conscious¬ 
ness of resemblance between the successive tones. 
The great exception to this truth is to be found in 
the interval of the octave. Two tones removed by 
one or more octaves always appear of the same 
melodic quality, although their difierence of pitch 
is considerable.” 

Helmholtz does not attribute to the octave 
this absolutely unique position among inter¬ 
vals. C 1 is, according to him, more like C 
than G is, because it contains no partial- 
tones not already included in the lower 
clang; but> since G contains a leading 
partial-tone (the 3rd) of C, it must be ad¬ 
mitted, on the same principle, to be more 
like C than if this were not the case. He 
appeals to the well known fact that in 
sight-singing a fifth is frequently struck by 
mistake for an octave, as practical proof that 
the latter interval has not the prerogative of 
unique identity often claimed for it. 

In the essay on “Aspects of Beauty in 
Musical Form,” Mr. Snlly has given a 
pleasant and perfectly readable account of 


the main elements of form—time, rhythm, 
pitch, and so forth. A reader previously 
unacquainted with the subject will derive 
a considerable amount of information from 
its perusal, whereas he would, in most cases, 
be repelled by the technical phraseology with 
which the ordinary text-books are so need¬ 
lessly overloaded. While cordially admitting 
this great merit of the essay, we must not 
fail to point out some serious defects which 
more or less detract from its value. Mr. 
Sully makes assertions which, in the sweep¬ 
ing terms he uses, are erroneous and mis¬ 
leading. For instance, “as is well known, 
sequences of perfectly similar harmonies, as 
fifths, arc actually forbidden in music ” 
(p. 204). 

The common rule against eonseeutives by 
no means applies to “ sequences of perfectly 
similar intervals ” in general, but only to 
octaves and fifths, and even to these cases 
subject to definite limitations. It is a pity 
that, when he had occasion to mention “ for¬ 
bidden ” sequences, Mr. Sully did not re¬ 
produce the sensible remark of Helmholtz, 
that there is nothing in music which can 
properly speaking be called “ forbidden.” 
What sounds well is good, whatever pedantic 
canons may be cited against it. Whatever 
sounds ill is bad, whatever precedents may 
he adduced in its support. 

Again: “ The seventh of the tonic, as is 
well known, must always ascend to the 
tonic just above it ” (p. 20(3). There is here 
absolutely no must in the case. If harmo¬ 
nised with the dominant seventh, the seventh 
of the tonic does indeed usually ascend; 
but it may descend, as e. y., when followed 
by the chord of the tonic with the flat 
seventh. In other cases it as often moves 
down as up, as, for instance, at the third 
chord of the Hundredth Psalm. 

The following statement, if not so palpably 
erroneous as those already quoted, appears to 
run counter to the commonest experience:— 
“Every transition (i.e., change of pitch ) 
presents itself to the practised ear as a 
multiple of the semitone unit.” Is Mr. 
Sully really prepared to maintain that a 
vocalist, when singing the passage C E G C 1 , 
has present to the ear the facts that the first 
interval contains four, the second three, and 
the last five semitones ? If he does, he 
will, we suspect, find few singers prepared 
to back him up. 

The last of the three musical essays ap¬ 
pears to us decidedly less good than the 
other two. On such a subject as tlio 
“ Nature and Limits of Expression,” it 
would not, indeed, be reasonable to demand 
of Mr. Sully the objective certainty which 
Helmholtz’s discoveries lent to the first, and 
the precision of statement which the definitely 
established principles of the doctrine of form 
contributed to the second essay. Accuracy 
in stating the views of other writers may, 
however, he fairly required, and this test 
Mr. Sully does not always satisfy. Thus he 
speaks of 

“ the courageous assertion of Ilanslick, that while 
the art [music] is wholly unable to represent feeling 
—since every emotion rests on definite ideas and 
judgments—it is able to symbolize, by the analogy 
of audible figure, made up of the height, strength, 
rapidity, and rhythm of sequent tones, the visible 
movements of external nature.” 
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These words certainly convey a different view 
from that of Hanslick, who holds that music 
can represent neither definite feelings, such 
as love, hatred, or jealousy, nor definite 
movements of nature, but only excite in the 
mind certain emotional moods vaguely 
corresponding to such feelings or such ex¬ 
ternal movements. Mr. Sully has later in 
the same essay himself enforced this very 
position, but we arc at a loss to see how ho 
can find it in the sentence above quoted. A 
similar tendency to carelessness of statement 
appears in his applying Beethoven's words, 
“Bate is knocking at the Gate,” to “the 
grand torrent of sound in the first movement 
of his C minor Symphony," instead of, as the 
composer manifestly intended, to the recur¬ 
ring group of four notes, with which it 
opens. Further, a needless difficulty is 
caused by the employment of a technical 
term to which established usage has at¬ 
tached a definite meaning in a different and 
quite unusual sense. Tho adjective “ tonic,”in 
musical treatises, always stands for “ belong¬ 
ing to the bog-note.” Sir. Sully very frequently 
uses it ns the equivalent of “ belonging to a 
tone.” The advantages to be derived from 
this innovation by no means compensate for 
the confusion to which, at least in the mind 
of beginners, it is likely to give rise. We 
cannot but think, too, that Mr. Sully would 
have conciliated his readers by studying 
greater terseness and simplicity of style. 
He abounds in redundant and ambitious 
phraseology which Sometimes scarcely con¬ 
veys any intelligible idea. For instance, 
what is to be made of the following ?— 

“Music reveals her tenuous shapes to quiet 
reflection through the medium of memory.” 

The adjective “ melodic,” not in itself, 
one would think, particularly attractive, is 
employed by Mr. Snlly with really irritating 
frequency—twelve times in a single page of 
thirty-seven lines, eighty times in a chapter 
of thirty-four pages; and certain phrases, 
c.;/., “harmonic and melodic sequence” 
appear over and over again with an iteration 
calculated to exasperate the most placid 
reader. In spite of these superficial ble¬ 
mishes, there is in this essay much of 
imaginative thought and graceful play of 
fancy which cannot fail to attract and gratify 
genuine lovers of music. 

We have left ourselves no space to speak 
of the essay on “ Lessing’s Hamburg Dra¬ 
maturgy,” which introduces its readers to a 
neglected and almost unknown nook of 
German literary history ; or of that on “ The 
Possibility of a Science of Aesthetics,” 
which certainly leaves behind a conviction 
of its impossibility in the existing condition 
of onr knowledge. 

In conclusion, we beg to thank Mr. Sully 
for a meritorious and successful attempt to 
popularise valuable and not very traetablo 
departments of science. Sf.dley Taylor. 


Essays, Philological and Critical. Selected 
from the Papers of James Hadley, LL.D,, 
Professor of Greek in Yale College, &c. 
(London : Macmillan & Co., 1873.) 

It is a sad reflexion that amid tho bulky 
literature of English Philology, the first 
volume which hears Professor Hadley’s name 
should be a posthumous collection of short 


papers—of mero fragments, as they may be 
called, in comparison with what such a man 
might have produced. The word “ frag¬ 
ments,” however, is improper; not merely 
because they are, as essays, of the highest 
quality, but beeauso they are all thought 
out with the utmost care and completeness. 
They are the hewn stones of a building, or 
of many buildings, destined to bo for ever 
unfinished. 

The first paper, “ The Ionian Migration,” 
belongs to the historical side of Philology. 
It discusses a well-known theory of Professor 
E. Curtius—well-known, at least, in its 
outlines, as given in his History of Greece, 
but of which the grounds must be sought 
in brochures and articles not within tho 
reach of most English readers. Professor 
Hadley gives an excellent summary and 
criticism of the controversy, hitting the 
mean, which German writers so seldom 
attain, between dogmatic statements of 
results on the one band, and bewildering 
minutiae on the other. The task was pecu¬ 
liarly difficult. Any one who lias read the 
essay in which Professor Curtins originally 
published his view— Dio Iunier tor der 
Ionischcn T Pander an g — must have found 
that ho had either to take a great many 
facts upon trust, or to verify them through 
a number of more or less inaccessible books. 
Professor Hadley lias brought to the subject 
a width of knowledge and a soundness of 
judgment which marvellously smoothes the 
way through this intricate question. 

His parting warning is especially to he 
commended to students of early history: 
“ It seems highly important that these con¬ 
clusions should not be invested with more of 
certainty than properly belongs to them— 
that they slionld be recognised as historic 
speculations rather than historic verities, as 
probabilities or possibilities rather than 
facts.” Such speculations, in short, arc a 
kind of embroidery of history. They do 
not build any solid structure on the facts, 
but they bring these facts into a new and 
striking relief; and when a set of specula¬ 
tions has done this work for one generation, 
it is brushed away, and the solid part of the 
fabric remains. 

The other papers on Greek subjects deal 
mainly with the language, some of them on 
the philological, others on tho purely lin¬ 
guistic side. In the former class may be 
reckoned the papers on “Greek Rhythm,” 
“ Greek Accent,” and “ Greek Pronuncia¬ 
tion.” Of these, the essay on “ Greek 
Accent ” is the most original. It first 
appeared in the Transactions of the Ameri¬ 
can Philological Association for 18Ci>, and 
its value may be understood from the fact 
that it was reproduced in German three 
years afterwards in Curtius’ Stiulicn. 

The short paper on Greek pronunciation 
is of much interest. It is founded on a 
curious fragment to be found in the Bodleian 
Library—a MS. containing some pages of 
the Septnagint transliterated in Anglo- 
Saxon letters, and probably of the tenth 
century. Tho result is that tho pronuncia¬ 
tion of that time was by no means the same 
as that which prevails now, although it was 
quickly approaching to it. For instance, o< 
and v, though sounded alike, were distinct 
from t, and g was distinct from both; av 


and tv were still diphthongs, not af and ef, 
as in modem Greek : it and pr were nt, rap, 
not ml, ml. These indications are the more 
valuable because the Greeks have preferred 
a traditional to a phonetic spelling, and have 
thus obscured almost hopelessly the natural 
changes through which their language has 
passed. Professor Hadley, in more than 
one place, enters a strong protest against 
the common fallacy of regarding a tradi¬ 
tional spelling as favourable to philology. 
In fact, every point in which spelling repre¬ 
sents anything but living pronunciation, is 
the loss of so much evidence for the history 
of the language. Where would he our 
knowledge of the Greek dialects if a uniform 
system of spelliug had prevailed in the 
classical period ? And, as Professor Hadley 
asks, what would wo not give for a Fotutic 
Khz of the age of Chaucer ? 

In the review of “ Bekker’s Digammatcd 
Homer,” Professor Hadley anticipates muck 
that has since been done in Germany. As 
a single example may be mentioned the 
distinction between i/iino (rttmui), to draw, 
and ipvopai, to shelter, which is maintained 
by Curtius in-a recent volume of his Studien. 
In some points, as in the analysis of towa, 
ttfiai, and i'pxti-ai, he seems to us to be in 
advance of most etymologists. 

Certain of the essays in comparative 
philology—viz. those on “ The Hoot prach 
in Greek,” on “ Indo-European Aspirate 
Mutes,” on “ ’Hie Formation of Indo-Euro¬ 
pean Futures,” on “Passive Formations”— 
are offered by Professor Whitney with an 
apology, as works which their author might 
not himself have chosen to publish. They 
do not contain so much original matter as 
some others; but as popular expositions, 
bringing together illustrations of some one 
subject, or questions in the science of lan¬ 
guage, they could hardly be excelled. Had 
any been omitted, we should more easily 
have dispensed with one or two reviews, 
especially of Itoss on “ Italieans and Greeks,” 
or Mr. Manning on “ The Origin of the 
English Possessive Case.” It may be in¬ 
evitable, but it is none the less matter of 
regret, when men like Professor Hadley are 
obliged to compose careful refutations of 
books which they and all well-informed 
students see at a glance to be worthless. 

The two papers on English—a review of 
Ellis’s Early English Pronunciation, and an 
essay on “ English Vowel Quantity in tho 
Thirteenth Century and in the Nineteenth ” 
—deserve a separate notice ; the latter is a 
model of research, and is not only an impor¬ 
tant contribution to the history of English, 
but throws a great deal of light on the 
various influences which tell upon the vowel- 
quantity of language in general. The loss 
of consonants, for instance—has often had 
the effect of producing what is known in 
German as ersatzdelinung, “compensatory 
lengthening ” of a preceding vowel. The 
mode in which this takes place may be un¬ 
derstood from such instances as the word 
light, German licht, or folk, alms, for folic, 
iil-mes. The rationale of the process is thns 
given by Professor Hadley :— 

“ In every instance of the kind there must 
have been a time of transition, when the 
consonant was beginning to be omitted, 
when the very speakers who omitted it were 
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perfectly aware of ita existence, and perhaps 
generally pronounced it, but occasionally 
let it drop, with a lengthening of the pre¬ 
ceding vowel. Now, this consciousness of 
a consonant with a claim to be pronounced 
is an important element in the phenomenon. 
The speaker who docs not really pronounce 
it does not feel that bo can omit it alto¬ 
gether ; he does not feel that be is altogether 
omitting it. To his own feeling lie gives it 
a kind of recognition. He perhaps brings 
tlie organs of speech into some sort of ap¬ 
proach toward the position required for pro¬ 
nouncing theconsonant, so that the preceding 
vowel passes into a sound more or less mo¬ 
dified, which does duty for the consonant. 
If this modification continues to he made, 
then the resulting long vowel-sonnd will not 
be a mere simple prolongation of the pre¬ 
ceding short, bat something different, per¬ 
haps a diphthong. Yet it may very well 
happen that, in this quasi-pronunciation of 
the consonant, the approach made by the 
organs to the position for that consonant 
will grow more and more slight, and the 
sound produced will differ less aud less from 
a mere continuation of the preceding vowel ; 
until finally, and perhaps very soon, it comes 
to be just that and nothing else; and the 
consonant is replaced, as its claim for utter¬ 
ance is felt to be satisfied, by a simple addi¬ 
tion of quantity to the preceding vowel.” 

In forming an estimate of the powers and 
usefulness of such a man, readers should 
notice especially the “ Decisions of College 
Class Disputes.” They will see in them 
what excellent work is thrown by a teacher 
like Professor Hadley into the daily task of 
guiding the thoughts and efforts of his 
pupils. Some of the political remarks—for 
instance, those on Germany in the paper 
headed “Napoleon and European Liberty”—■ 
read like prophecies. The criticism of De¬ 
mosthenes introduced in a comparison of 
ancient and modem eloquence is admirably 
just. Everywhere, in short, we find the 
evidence of a refined as well as a genial and 
powerful mind. D. B. Monro. 


SOME SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 

Geology. By Archibald Geikio, LL.D.,F.R.S., 
Director of the Geological Survey of Scotland. 
Illustrated. (London: Macmillan & Co., 1*74). 
This is the fourth volume of Messrs. Macmillan’s 
Science Primers which has appeared, the Intro¬ 
ductory Primer, hv Professor Huxley, being still 
in preparation. The little books are intended for 
elementary schools, and are written in an easy 
familiar style. The illustrations and examples 
are also drawn from common sources. The work 
is quite elementary, as it should he ; and will 
suffice to teach the student a good collection of 
fundamental facts in connection with geology, 
and to stimulate him to further inquiries. 

Animal Physioloyy : the Structure and Functions 
erf the Hitman Body. By John Cleland, M.D., 
F.R.S., Professor of Anatomy and Physiology 
in Queen’s College, Galway. 325 pages. (Lon¬ 
don and Glasgow: IVm. Collins & Sons, 1874.) 
Not long ago the study of physiology was con¬ 
fined to the medical student, but with an extended 
system of instruction in science, it is now taught 
in many of our schools, and receives more atten¬ 
tion at the Universities than ever before. The 
work before us will he found useful both in schools 
and universities, and as an introductory text-hook 
for the use of medical students at the commence¬ 
ment of their hospital career. While to some 


extent it discusses popular physiology, it at the 
same time enters more fully into the subject than 
the mere amateur would desire. The work is 
clearly written, and is beautifully illustrated by 
highly magnified original designs. Me wou.d 
specially call attention to such illustrations as 
Fi*r. 101 (the grey matter of the convolutions); 
Fig. 132 (the organ of Corti) ; and Fig. 38 (sweat 
glands and Pacinian corpuscles). It is divided 
into sixteen chapters, which treat of the skeleton, 
muscles, epithelium ; the blood, circulation, respi¬ 
ration, and absorption; the nervous system and 
the senses. The chapters on the brain and spinal 
cord are extremely interesting and lucid, and em¬ 
body the most recent developments. The work 
appears to have been written with a special view 
to the requirements of the Advanced Course ot the 
Directory of the Science and Art Department, but 
it will no doubt be found useful for other purposes. 


Physical Geography. By John 1 oung, M.D., 
FRS.E., Regius Professor of Natural History 
in the University of Glasgow. 3*G pages. (Lon¬ 
don and Glasgow: Wm. Collins & .Sons, Ln 4.) 
The prizes which are yearly offered for com¬ 
petition by the Royal Geographical Society- 
have done much to stimulate the study of phy¬ 
sical geography during the last lew y cars. It is 
noticeable, also, that papers on the subject form 
a part of many of the competitive examinations 
which are stiff increasing in every department of 
the State. The arrangement of Mr. A oung s hook 
is good, and the style is clear and suggestive. 
He has given great prominence to the geological 
influences, which bear upon physical geography 
more or less directly. M o could have wished 
to find more information about the earth ns a 
member of the solar system, at the commence¬ 
ment of the book. Also a fuller explanation ot 
the cause of the change of seasons, and diagrams 
to illustrate the positions of the earth ill relation 
to the sun at different times of the year. The 
work is almost without illustration, and has 
suffered considerably from the omission, for 
surelv if a treatise on one of the experimental 
sciences requires illustration, much more does a 
treatise upon observational science. \\ e should he 
glad to see this remedied in the second edition. 
Otherwise the hook is very readable and interest- 
imr, and will bo found" serviceable in schools, 
although we do not notice that it possesses any 
very special and original ieatures. 

The Unify of Natural Phenomena. A Popular 
Introduction to the Study of the Forces of Nature. 
From the French of M. Emile Saigey. (Boston: 
Estes & Lauriat, 1873.) This is a kind of essay 
of somewhat the same nature as Mr. Justice 
Grove’s Correlation of the Physical Forces. It 
.fives a resume of the most important leeent dis¬ 
coveries in various branches of science, and shows 
how they tend to unite the apparently most 
liverse branches of knowledge. To rightly un- 
lerstand the work, a certain knowledge ot the 
ilivsical sciences is necessary. It is scarcely cor- 
•ect to call the hook Science for the. People, who 
mist be clever people indeed if they can under¬ 
stand about the electric unit and its mechanical 
iquivalent, and the cosines of solar latitudes, 
(vithout previous instruction. To the fairly well- 
informed scientific reader the book will prove 
interesting and instructive. 

Half-hours with the Microscope. By Edwin 
Lankester, M.D. Illustrated. The Preparation 
'ind Mounting of Microscopic Objects. _Bv Thomas 
Davies. (Robert Ilardwicke, 11*2 Piccadilly.)— 
Dr. Lankester is well-lmown as a writer on micro¬ 
scopy. Ho has given, in the little volume before us, 
a popular account of the microscopic examination 
of a large number of interesting objects, and the 
book will be found to bo a very suitable companion 
to all who possess a microscope and time to use it. 
Mr Davies’ hook appeals to a much smaller class 
of readers, as it is of necessity more technical. 

Many people who possess a microscope have neither 

the knowledge nor the patience and skiff which 


the mounting of microscopic objects requires. A 
careful study of Mr. Davies’book will enable them 
to mount their own objects. 

Darwinism and Design, or Creation by Evolution. 
By Gcorns St. Clair. (London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, 1873.) This work is one of a class 
which hitherto has received but little support. 
\Ve have on the one side the theological school 
of thought, which in the main ignores the recent 
revelations of science and Darwinism altogether; 
on the other hand we have the growing ranks of 
science, which include men of very varied theo- 
logical views, from the absolute nihilist to those 
who endeavour to prove that each new result of 
science is a new proof of omnipotent design. 
The object of Mr. tit. Clair is to reconcile 
science with religion; to show that Darwinism 
and Atheism are hv no manner of means synony¬ 
mous ; “ that if evolution be true all is not lost, 
but on the contrary something is gained ; the de¬ 
sign argument remains unshaken, and the wisdom 
and beneffcence of God receive new illustration. 
\Ve recommend his book to all those who ha\ e 
followed the apparently conflicting arguments of 
the two schools. G. F. Rod well. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Of the various schemes which have been pro¬ 
posed for facilitating communication with the 
continent, perhaps the most feasible is that of 
constructing a submarine railway tunnel lietw een 
England aud France. Should any attempt be 
made to construct such a tunnel, the engineer 
will doubtless derive much aid from the geologist. 
Ftwv geologists are entitled to speak with more 
authority on a subject of this character than is 
Mr. Prestwich; special interest therefore attaches 
to a paper recently published in the Proceedings 
of the Institute of Civil Engineers, in which he 
discusses the geological conditions affecting the 
construction of the projected tunnel. In this 
paper the author describes in succession the several 
n-eologieal formations in the south-east of Eng¬ 
land and the north-west of France, giving promi¬ 
nence to those strata which, by their impermeability, 

would probably offer security against any irrup¬ 
tion of the Channel waters. The London clay 
forms a thick deposit of tenacious and impervious 
material, which presents favourable conditions for 
submarine tunnelling. But us the nearest points 
on the two coasts where the London clay is 
largely developed are about eighty miles apart, 
it is estimated that the tunnel, including the ap¬ 
proaches, could not be much less than a hundred 
miles in lemrth. A tunnel in the London clay 
would, therefore, offer immense difficulty to the 
engineer. Dismissing the Lower Tertiaries, beneath 
the London clay, as unsuitable for tunnel work, 
Mr. Prestwick passes to the chalk. AN kilst the 
upper beds are soft and porous, the lower chalk, 
or chalk marl, is in some parts sufficiently argilla¬ 
ceous and compact to be comparatively imperme¬ 
able ; nevertheless the author believes that the 
possiblo occurrence of fissures would render it 
an untrustworthy medium over a large area. _ Be¬ 
low the chalk comes the Upper Greensand, which is 
too thin a deposit to merit notice; then follows 
the Gault, a very teuaeious and impermeable clay, 
but scarcely thick enough for the purposes of the 
tunnel; this is succeeded by the several members 
of the Lower Greensand, all unsuitable for en¬ 
gineering work on a large scale; next come the 
AVealden beds, which, though well developed in 
England, thin out near Boulogne; these are fol¬ 
lowed hv the permeable Portland lxids, by the thick 
deposit "of Kimeridge clay, associated, however, 
with subordinate bands of less permeable material; 
and, finally, by the Oxford clay, and other members 
of the Jurassic series. On the whole, the author 
believes that the secondary strata are too irregular 
in their range and too much broken up by faults, 
to admit of being safely tunnelled. 

Now comes the original part of Mr. Prestwich s 
communication. Of late years the opinion has been 
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growing among geologists that a floor of palaeozoic 
rocks underlies tne south-east of England and the 
north-west of France, and that these rocks, which 
hold their range quite independently of • the 
superincumbent secondary and tertiary strata, may 
in certain localities be brought within a moderate 
depth from the surface. The main axis of the 
palaeozoic rocks, after exposure in the Boulonnais, 
plunges beneath the Channel, and it seems likely 
that the cre3t of this underground ridge would be 
found in the neighbourhood of Folkestone. These 
palaeozoic rocks are for the most part compact and 
water-tight, and where protected by impermeable 
overlying strata might be safely tunnelled through. 
Mindful of these advantages, Mr. Prestwich is bold 
enough to suggest that the Channel tunnel might 
actually be carried through these ancient rocks. The 
geologist having thrown out this hint for a solu¬ 
tion of the problem, it remains for the engineer to 
determine whether he is competent or not to 
grapple with the difficulties which it presents— 
difficulties which even the most ardent geologist 
must admit are neither few nor small. 

A remarkable discovery of the bones of pleisto¬ 
cene mammals, in considerable quantity, has 
recently been made near Castleton, in the Peak of 
Derbyshire. From Mr. J. Plant's description, 
published in the last part of the Transactions of 
the Manchester Geological Society, we lenra that 
the bones were found in Windy Knoll Quarry, 
ou the south-west flank of the well-known Mam 
Tor, and that they occurred in association with 
angular fragments of limestone, embedded in loam 
and calcareous sinter, w hich occupied a fissure in 
the Mountain Limestone near its junction with 
the Yoredale shales. The remains have been sub¬ 
mitted to Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins for determina¬ 
tion. The published catalogue of these mammals 
includes the aurochs (Bison prisons'), the cave-bear 
( Ursus spelaeus), the wolf {Cams vulpes), the rein¬ 
deer (Coreas taramlus ), and the roe-deer (C. 
oapreolus). 

Ik the last number of Silliman’s American 
Journal , Professor O. 0. Marsh, of Yale College, 
continues his notices of New Tertiary Mammals 
from America. Among the fossils described in 
this paper are several Edentata. Under the name 
of Morolherium he describes a new genus which 
appears to be most nearly related to Mcgalongx 
and Mglodon. One species, called Morotherium 
gigas, was found in the Pliocene strata of Central 
California; whilst a smaller species, named M. 
leptonyx, occurs in the Pliocene beds of Idaho. 
Another new genus, of considerable interest, was 
discovered last year by Professor Marsh in the 
Upper Eocene deposits of Wyoming, and has been 
called Stglinodon. 

“ Kin Beitrag zur Kenntniss fossiler Eugano'f- 
den ” is the title of a paper communicated to the 
German Geological Society, bv Ilerr K. Martin, 
of Gottingen. This paper contains some interest¬ 
ing observations made in studying the ganoid fish 
in the palaeontological collections of the Gottingen 
Museum. The author appears to have carefully 
worked out the osteology of. the head of Palaeo- 
iiiscus, and has given a restoration of the skull 
in this genus and in Amblypterus. 

It appears that the fine collection of local fossils 
in the Bristol Museum is being turned to good 
scientific account by the active curator, Mr. E. B. 
Tawney. The Bristol Naturalists’ Society has 
recently issued the first part of a new series of 
its Proceedings, and Mr. Tawney has contributed 
to this number a valuable paper on the Duudry 
Gasteropoda represented in the Museum. Dundry 
Hill, near Bristol, rising to a height of 700 feet 
above the sea-level, is formed chiefly of Lins, 
capped by beds of the Inferior Oolite. This hill 
was described in 18.79 by Mr. Etheridge, but his 
list of Inferior Oolite fossils has since been con¬ 
siderably increased. Mr. Tawnev’s studies show 
that sixty-six species of gasteropoda occur in these 
beds; the genus Plcurotomaria alone numbering 
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no fewer than twenty-six species. The paper con¬ 
tains descriptions of several new species, and is 
illustrated by a couple of excellent lithographic 
plates. 

Pursuing his studies of the Devonian rocks of 
Rhenish Prussia, Herr E. Kayser has submitted 
to the German Geological Society a memoir on 
the fauna of the limestone of the Enkeberg, and 
that of the slates of Nehden, near Brilon, in 
Westphalia. The paper contains detailed de¬ 
scriptions of some of the most characteristic 
Upper Devonian Cephalopoda, chiefly referable to 
the genera Gonial it es and Clymenia. 

The last part of the Zcitsehrift der Deutschen 
Gcoloyischen Gesellschaft opens with a paper by 
Dr. O. Feistmantel, of Breslau, on the Gas-shales 
of Niirschan, in which he discusses their geologi¬ 
cal position and characteristic fossils. The strati- 
graphieal relations of these shales had been pre¬ 
viously disputed, but the author refers them to the 
Lower Kothliegende. They contain Permian 
fish, such as Acavlhodcs gracilis, F. Roem., and 
Xenaeanthus Decheni, Beyr. The flora, however, 
presents a carboniferous fiicies, thus tending to 
confirm what other observers have remarked, that 
the carboniferous flora passes up into the overlying 
Permian rocks. 

Dr. Feistmantel has recentlypublished another 
paper, in which he describes some new species of 
Equisetum {Equisctit.es), or fossil horse-tails, from 
the coal measures. In the last number of Leon¬ 
hard and Geinitz's Jahrbuch fiir Mineralogie, 
x/.s.xr., he describes and figures a large stem 
found near Breslau, and named E. Schutzeanum, 
in compliment to Bergmeister Schiitze. Another 
species, from' Upper Silesia, has received the name 
of E. tenuidentatum. 

A mournful interest clings to the opening 
paper in the current number of Leonhard and Gei- 
nitz’s Jahrbuch, ns being the last communication 
from the pen of the late Professor Naumann. The 
MS. was left unfinished, and has been completed 
by his son, Dr. Ernst Naumann, of Jena. In this 

E tlie great geologist describes the Ilohburg 
itains—a group of porphyry hills on the right 
bank of the Mulde, in Saxony—and discusses the 
probable origin of certain smooth faces which 
these rocks present. 

Among the miscellaneous matter in the Inst 
number of the Zcitsehrift of the German Geologi¬ 
cal Society, we may call attention to Professor 
Rammelsberg’s obituary notice of Gustav Rose, 
of Berlin. The same number contains the pro¬ 
ceedings at the twenty-first general meeting of the 
society, held last autumn at Wiesbaden. 

M. Leymerte has communicated to the French 
Academy of Sciences a note on the age and posi¬ 
tion of the marble of Saint-Beat, in the depart¬ 
ment of the Haute-Gamine. This marble is suffi¬ 
ciently fine in texture to be worked for the use of 
the sculptor. It forms part of a great zone of 
marbles on the French side of the Pyrenees, 
This zone is divided into two parts: on the eastern 
side the marbles are associated with rocks con¬ 
taining oolitic and cretaceous fossils; whilst on 
the western side they are of much earlier date, 
some being referable to the Carboniferous period, 
and others to a much older phase of the earth's 
history. 

Mr. JosErn Prestwich, F.R.S., has been ap¬ 
pointed Professor of Geology in the University of 
Oxford, in succession to the late Professor Phil¬ 
lips. Mr. Prestwich has for many years been 
engaged in original investigations relating specially 
to the Tertiary and Quaternary formations. He 
has also given much attention to the bearing of 
geology upon such important questions ns the 
water supply of the metropolis, and the probable 
extension of the coal-measures beneath newer 
rocks. In 1849 Mr. Prestwich received the Geo¬ 
logical Society's Wollaston medal, and in 1870 he 
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succeeded Professor Huxley as President of the 
society. 

Professor Helmholtz has given an account to 
Professor Binz, of Bonn, of his curing hay-fever, 
from which he is an annual sufferer, by throwing 
a weak solution of quinine up his nostrils (one part 
to 800 of water). This destroys certain minute 
vibriones which appear in the nasal secretions, 
and which if not the cause of the complaint, 
appear to aggravate it. Professor Helmholtz has 
used quinine in this wrv since 1868, but he has 
hesitated to make it known as a remedy, as it did 
not succeed in some other case3. He finds it 
stop the violent sneezings produced by the dis¬ 
order, nnd which return if its application is 
omitted. 

M. Henri Parville (in the Dibats) describes a 
method by which M. Susani hatches Bilk-moths’ 
eggs at pleasure. It consists in brushing them with 
dogs'-tooth grass (chien-dcnt), which he prefers to 
hair. Theeggs should be laid on paper bv the moths, 
and brushed for ten minutes when the hatching 
is required. A batch thus treated on August I 
hatched out on the 14th. About a tenth are lost 
in the process. 

M. Henri Parville likewise gives an account of 
some very interesting experiments on the diffusion 
of gases, by M. Dufour, of Lausanne. Instead of 
taking gases of two densities, he operates with one 
in two states, dry and moist, and finds they behave 
as if their densities ditfered, in the rapidity with 
which they traverse porous earthenware. If, for 
example, a porous cylinder of earthenware, such 
as is used in voltaic batteries, is closed at the top 
by a perforated cork, through which passes a 
second tube, acting as a pressure gauge, and has 
in its interior some sulphuric acid or calcic 
chloride to absorb the moisture from its air, and 
is then placed in a damp atmosphere, it will be 
found that the internal pressure decreases through 
the passage of the dried air through its walls, at 
a quicker rate than the moist air can get in. It 
is obvious that these facts may throw light upon 
the processes in living plants, and perhaps also on 
some meteorological phenomena. 

Justus Liebig's Annalcn der Chcmie und Phar- 
macie, Band 172, Heft 2.—Chemistry has of late 
years made wonderful progress in dealing, both 
by synthesis and analysis, with complex bodies; 
and every day adds to the number of new com¬ 
pounds, or new modes of forming old ones, by 
processes more or less analogous to those by 
which what are called organic substances are 
produced in living beings. The new discoveries 
frequently conduct to objects of practical utility, 
such as furnishing new dyes to the manufacturer, 
or fresh medicines to the physician ; but to the 
philosopher they have a higher use, in contributing 
towavds a solution of the physical problems relating 
to life, organisation, evolution, etc.; and, though 
able thinkers like Dr. E. J. Mills may lament the 
slow progress of chemical theory, nnd point to the 
unsatisfactory character of many of the prevailing 
hypotheses, it is evident that chemists are advanc¬ 
ing towards the recognition of some great prin¬ 
ciples which will give unity and intelligibility to 
what are now terrible swarms of scattered facts. 
These expressions are suggested by a glance at 
the serial before us. IVe see nothing in it that 
can be made interesting to any but those actually 
engaged in the special studies to which each paper 
refers, and yet the various matters are all import¬ 
ant. Some remarks relate to tho uric acid 
group, others to the oxidation-products of resins 
and turpentine, and others to bodies with names 
that would convey no general information even to 
chemists working in other directions. 

Chemical nomenclature is fast becoming in¬ 
tolerable ; and though we may sympathise with 
the object for which such names ns “Dicarboxyl- 
sulfocarbamylid ” or “ Eisenoxydulauhydrosul- 
pliat ” are constructed, we cannot resist the con¬ 
viction that a science with such an alarming 
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nomenclature is in a transition state, from which 
we hope, for the comfort of its votaries, it may 
soon emerge. One. of the most elaborate papers 
in this number relates to Piperin and its Com¬ 
pounds. 

Among the novelties shown at the recent In¬ 
ternational Agricultural Exhibition at Bremen, is 
a straw-roof sewing machine, which, according to 
the local reports of its efficiency, can turn out of 
hand from 1,500 to 2,000 square feet of water¬ 
tight roofing in an hour, requiring only two 
human assistants to accomplish its task. We are 
glad to learn that this ingenious machine, which 
has excited great attention at Bremen, was made 
bv an English firm, being the invention of the 
Essex machinists, Messrs. Gooday. The exhibi¬ 
tion appears on the whole to be particularly well 
supplied with inventions which must be charac¬ 
terised as ingenious, even where they do not seem 
to hold out much hope of their practical utility; 
and amongst other curious novelties mention is 
made of a carriage-propeller, named by its inventor, 
Herr Fehrmann, of Potsdam, “ Horse-Sparer.” 
This humane apparatus, which carried off one of 
the fifteen gold medals awarded by the associa¬ 
tion, was put to a practical test in the presence of 
large numbers of wondering spectators, and is 
reported to have acquitted itself very successfully. 

Professor Cohn heim, of Breslau, the distin¬ 
guished pupil of Virchow, has been called to the 
chair of Pathological Anatomy at the University 
of Vienna, vacated by the retirement of the veteran 
Rokitansky. Professor Cohnheim has earned for 
himself a more than ordinary reputation in the 
medical world by his work on the Origin and 
Course of Inflammatory Lesions, while his efficient 
services in the military hospitals at Kreuzberg 
during the recent Gallo-German war have secured 
for him the gratitude and esteem of a large section 
of his non-professional brethren. 

We learn from the German papers that Dr. 
Schweinfurth, to whom the Geographical Society 
has this year awarded its gold medal, has presented 
to the Zoological Garden at Berlin several speci¬ 
mens of the Megalotis (Arabic Fennek), which has 
long been a desideratum in European collections, 
and has never yet been reared in any of our zoo¬ 
logical institutions. 

The preparations for the expedition which is to 

P roceed, at the cost and on behalf of the German 
mperial Government, to observe the transit of 
Venus from the Kerguelen Islands, are now com¬ 
pleted ; and the members of the scientific staff, 
under the direction of Dr. Weineke, have joined 
the corvette Gazelle at Kiel. The greater part of 
the physical and mathematical instruments have 
been made at Schwerin under the superintendence 
of the mechanist, Herr Kulle, who is to accom¬ 
pany the expedition, which will he attended by a 
photographer and numerous scientific assistants. 
It is proposed that the entire staff of observers 
shall return by way of the Suez Canal, while the 
Gazelle proceeds on her mission of cruising two 
years in the Indian Ocean to make further obser¬ 
vations. 

Tire reading public has no reason to complain 
of any want of guides to the new and various 
discoveries which are continually being brought 
to light from the Assyrian inscriptions. Indeed 
the literature upon this subject pours in so rapidly 
from England, France, and Germany, that it is 
difficult to keep pace with it. One of the latest 
works to which we would direct the attention of 
our readers is by Dr. Schrader on Die Hiillenfahrt 
der Istar: ein Altbabylonisehes Epos (Giessen, 
1«74), which is of value and interest both for the 
scholar and for the literary world generally. An 
analytical translation, with notes philological and 
exegetical, is given of a curious Chaldean legend, 
which describes how the goddess Istar descended 
through the seven gates of Hades, losing at each 
some portion of her apparel, and was imprisoned 
in the gloomy realm of the dead until the gods, 
missing the Goddess of Love, created a phantom 


sphinx which brought hack the luckless divinity 
from her place of confinement. The myth formed 
part of the great Babylonian epic which revolved 
round the adventures of a solar hero, and gave its 
name to the sign of the Zodiac which we still 
call Virgo. "Whether the legend proves that the 
Semites possessed an epic of their own, as Dr. 
Schrader thinks, may be questioned: the whole 
circle of stories, as well as their framework, go 
hack to an Accadian original. To this Descent of 
Istar the author has appended translations of parts 
of the Assyrian renderings of Accadian religious 
hymns and lyrical pieces, and notices the striking 
resemblances in ideas and expressions between 
them and the Hebrew Psalms. One of them 
breathes quite a modern spirit: “ Lord, my 
transgressions are many: great are my sins! The 
Lord in the fierceness of his heart: has heaped 
vengeance upon me! God in the strength of His 
heart: has overpowered me ! ” All the hymns 
given by Dr. Schrader belong to the prae-Semitic 
population of Chaklaea, and are of remotely 
ancient date, with the exception of the first, which 
is of Assyrian origin. Dr. Schrader has added a 
glossary, and the hook increases our grammatical 
and lexical knowledge of Assyrian. 

The University of Berlin has experienced a 
heavy loss in the death of the distinguished 
Orientalist, Professor Emil Roediger, weli known 
for his eminent services in the domain of Semitic 
philology and scriptural criticism. Professor 
Roediger was bom at Sangerhausen in 1801, and 
in the year 1801 he migrated from Halle to 
Berlin, where he entered upon the duties of the 
chair once filled by the great scholar Friedrich 
Riickert, but which had remained vacant long 
after his death. 

MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Linnean Society ( Friday , June 10). 

G. J. Allman, M.D., President, in the Chair. 
E. Birchall, Esq., James Leathern, M.D., and J. 
Harbord Lewis, Esq., were elected Fellows. Mr. 
D. Ilanburv, Treas. L.S., exhibited branches of 
olive grown in the open air at Clapham, some 
bearing flowers, others, nearly ripe fruit; also a 
specimen of Rheum officinale, Baill., now grown 
in this country for the first time, the source of 
the true medicinal Turkey rhubarb, and pointed 
out the characters in which it differs from other 
species of the genus. Dr. Hooker made a com¬ 
munication on the subject of some India Garcinias 
to the effect—(1) That the G. indica, Chois. 

( purpurea , Roxb.), had been placed in a wrong 
section in Anderson’s review of the genus in the 
Flora of British India. (2) That the plant de¬ 
scribed in the same work as G. Griffithii is proved 
to be the true gamboge plant of Siam, G. pinella, 
var. pedicellata, of Hanley, which Dr. Hooker 
regards ns a distinct species, and proposes that the 
name of G. Hanburyi should he given to it. (3) 
That the G. brevirostris of Scheffer is identical 
with G. eugeniaefolia of Wallich. (4) That the 
name of G. omlifolia,} look, f., must give place to the 
previously published G. ovalifolia of Oliver’s Flora 
of Tropical Africa ; and the Indian plant must 
take the name of spicata, it being a form of X«w- 
thochymus spicatus, W. and A. Professor Thisel- 
ton Dyer exhibited a young oak-plant with three 
cotyledons, which had been sent to him by Mr. 
Cross, of Chester; also a pitclier-like development 
of a leaf of the common cabbage, from Ilnrting, 
Sussex, sent by Mr. II. C. Watson to the Kew 
Museum. Mr. A. W. Bennett exhibited draw¬ 
ings of the style, stigma, and pollen-grain of 
Pringlea antiscorbutica, Hook, f., describing the 
remarkable manner in which the pollen of Pringlea 
differs from "that of other nearly allied Crucifers, 
being much smaller and perfectly spherical, in¬ 
stead of elliptical with three furrows. This he 
considered a striking confirmation of Dr. Hooker’s 
suggestion that we have here a wind-fertilised 
species of a family ordinarily self-fertilised, a 
hypothesis which is again confirmed by a total 


absence of hairs on the style of Pringlea. An 
extract was read of a letter from Harry Bolus, 
Esq., F.L.S., to Dr. Hooker, dated Graaft Reinet, 
April 4, 1874, in which he comments adversely 
on some of the reasonings contained in Grisehach’s 
Vegetation der Erde in favour of the theory of 
“ independent centres of creation.” Grisebach, 
relying chiefly on an observation of Burchell's, 
makes the Orange River the boundary between the 
Gape and Kalahari provinces, a boundary which 
Mr. Bolus shows to be untenable, at least in cer¬ 
tain portions. Grisebach unites the Kanoo flora 
with that of the Cape province; while Mr. 
Bolus doubts whether it does not differ more 
from this than from the Kalahari. The 
Roggeveld, and indeed the whole Kanoo, by 
its predominance of shrubby Compositae, seems 
to incline more to the desert type of plants 
than to the richer Cape flora. The following 
papers were then read—viz.: 1. “On the Re¬ 
semblances between the Bones of Typical Living 
Reptiles and tlxe Bones of other Animals.” By 
Harry G. Seelev, Esq., F.L.S. 2. “ On the Aux- 
emmeae, a new tribe of Cordiaceae.” By J. 
Miers, Esq., V.P.L.S. 3. “ A Revision of the 
Suborder Mimoseae.” By G. Bentham, Esq., 
LL.D., V.P.L.S. 4. “ On some Fimgi collected 
by Dr. S. Kurz in Yomah, Pegu.” By F. Currev, 
Esq., Sec. L.S. 6. “Notes on the Letters from 
Danish and Norwegian Naturalists contained in 
the Linnean Correspondence.” By Professor J. 
C. Schiddte, of Copenhagen. 


New Shakspere Society ( Friday , June 20). 
The subject of the paper read was “ Two Plays of 
Shahspere's, the versions of which as we have 
them are the results of alterations by other hands, 
viz., Macbeth and Julius Caesar.” In the absence 
of the writer (Mr. Fleay, of Skipton, Yorkshire), 
the paper was read by Mr. Matthew. With 
regard to Macbeth, it began by stating the views 
of the Cambridge editors; and with theso, so far 
as they go, it mainly agreed; hut it went far 
beyond’ them, and threw doubts on several pas¬ 
sages never hitherto suspected. The evidence 
chiefly relied upon was the internal one of style. 
As to Julius Caesar, the theory propounded was 
that that play, as wo have at, is, in fact, a 
revision of Shakspere's play made by Ben 
Jonson. In the discussion that followed, the 
views set forth by Mr. Fleay met with little 
favour. Mr. Fumivall pointed out at some length 
several palpable mistakes, and several quite un¬ 
authorised statements made by Mr. Fleay. 
Mr. Matthew showed that Mr. Fleay's confident 
declaration as to Shakspere’s use of verse and 
prose in “ mixt scenes ” was not supported by 
facts. Mr. Hales, after some general remarks on 
certain peculiarities of Macbeth, and expressing 
his inclination to agree with the Cambridge 
editors as to the Hecate speeches, further illus¬ 
trated the extremely dubious character of both 
Mr. Fleay’s assertions and his arguments. 


Statistical Society ( Tuesday , June 30). 

At tlid fortieth anniversary meeting of this 
Society, the following Fellows were elected as 
President, Council, and Officers for the year en¬ 
suing: President, William Augustus Guv, M.B., 
F.R.S. Council: The Right Hon. the Earl of 
Airlie, Kt.; Sir James Anderson, F.R.G.S.; 
General Sir George Balfour, M.P.; Henry G. 
Bohn, F.R.A.S., F.L.S.; Thomas Brassev, M.P.; 
Samuel Brown, F.I.A; Edwin Chadwick, C.B.; 
Hammond Chubb, B.A.; Hyde Clarke, D.C.L.; 
Leonard Henry Courtney ; Francis Galton, F.R.S.; 
Robert Giffen; F. H. Janson, F.L.S.; Henry 
Jeula, F.R.G.S.; James Thomas Hammick; 
Frederick Hendriks; James Heywood, M.A., 
F.R.S.; Francis Jourdan; n. Reader Lack; 
Professor Leone Levi; William Golden Lumley, 
Q.O., LL.M.; R. Biddulph Martin, M.A.; Fre¬ 
deric John Mouat, M.D.; R. II. Patterson; 
Frederick Purdy; Ernest Seyd; Thomas Sopwith, 
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M.A., F.R.S.; The Right IIod. the Karl Stan¬ 
hope, i F.R.S.; General Richard Strachev, R.E., 
I'.R.S.; 'William Tavler. Treasurer, James 
Thomas [Ilammick. Secretaries: Frederic J. 
Mount, M.I).; Robert Gillen; II. Reader Lack. 
Foreign Secretary, Frederic J. Mouat, M.I). 

FINE ART. 

RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO DUEKR LITERATURE. 

Die Personen-Namen in Albrecht Dure.ru 
Bri<fen aim Vcncdhj. Von Georg "Wolf¬ 
gang Karl Lochncr. (Niirnbcrg, 1870.) 
Diirer's Briefe, TagcMelier wul Iicima alter- 
setzt nnd mil EinleUung, Anmerhungen, 
Personenvcrseicbniss nnd ciner lieiseharte 
versehen. Von Moritz Thausing. (Wien, 
1872.) 

Considering the length of time that the 
Diirer-mine, as it may he called, has been 
worked, and the immense number of workers 
that there have been in it, it is surprising 
to find that it is still capable of yielding fresh 
material. Yet such is the case. Since Dr. 
von Eye published the second edition of his 
Lvbeu nnd 11 when Albrecht Diirer’s, in 1869, 
and since Mr. Scott’s work and the present 
writer’s appeared in England on the subject, 
several new shafts have been let into this 
mine, and two or three new facts dug out. 

Before examining these, however, it will 
be as well to pass in review the older writers 
upon Diirer, and to see what each one has 
contributed to our stock of knowledge con¬ 
cerning him. 

First of the long line of Diirer’s bio¬ 
graphers stands tho patriotic Niimberger, 
Johann Neudorfer, for the slight sketch by 
Camerarius of Diirer’s person and character 
in the preface to his Latin translation of The 
Booh of Human Proportion, although most 
valuable for the testimony it bears to Diirer’s 
physical, mental, and moral excellence, can 
scarcely be termed a biography. In Nen- 
dorfer’s quaint little volumo of Nachriehten * 
or short memoirs of his fellow-townsmen, 
written shortly after Diirer’s death, the praise 
accorded to Diirer is not different in degree 
from that bestowed upon many others of the 
‘•distinguished” artists of Niimberg whose 
names are now forgotten, or live only in this 
little book. Neudorfer, indeed, stood too 
near to his heroes to be able to measure 
accurately their relative proportions, and 
Niirnbcrg was not at that time aware that 
Diirer was the greatest of her sons. Ho 
himself complains, in a letfer to the Rath, 
that he “never received as much as Sou 
gulden for work done for his native town.” 

A asari, the next writer in point of date to 
Neudorfer, knew nothing of the Niirnberger’s 
Nachriehten, but wrote a totally independent 
sketch. Vasari's knowledge of his subject 
was not very accurate. He describes Diirer 
chiefly ns nn engraver, merely mentioning 
that he likewise “ executed paintings on 
canvas, wood, or other substances, which 
are all excellent works.” He did not even 
know that he was a German, but credits 
Antwerp with the production both of Diirer 
and Martin Schonganer. 

The Dutch A asari, Karl van Mander, who 
published his great SchiJJer Bocch in 1604, 

_* Nachriehten von den Vornchmsten Kunstlrrn nnd 
l\erkkuten so innerhatb hvndert Jahrin in Niirnbcrg 
gelcbt haben. (Niiruberg, 1540.) 


was the first to give any satisfactory account 
of Diirer’s paintings and drawings, many of 
which he describes from personal observa¬ 
tion. Van Mander had excellent opportuni¬ 
ties of acquiring information. He travelled 
through Italy, Germany, and France in 
search of materials for his biographies, and 
was more careful than his Italian predeces¬ 
sor about repeating mere hearsay stories. 
Later researches have of course brought to 
light many facts of which he was ignorant, 
and have proved many of his statements 
erroneous; still, considering the date at 
which his Schihler-bocch was written, it 
must bo considered a monument of indus¬ 
trious research and accurate information. 

It was fortunate that it was so, for as far 
as regards Diirer undoubtedly, and more or 
less, I believe, as far ns regards all Tentonic 
artists. Van Mender's work has been the 
foundation of all subsequent biographies. 
Even Joachim von Sandrart, in his learned 
Ten Incite Akadcmie, first published in 1675, 
tells ns very little more than Van Mander 
about Diirer, although he might, considering 
his excellent opportunities for acquiring 
knowledge on the subject, have greatly 
increased his predecessor’s stock of facts. 
His Teulsche. Akademie, however, with all 
its pretensions, is not of much more worth 
than its author’s painted works. Like these, 
it is chiefly a compilation. 

Sandrart, the follower of Van Mander, 
was followed in his turn by Doppclmayr, iu 
his Hislorische Nachriehten von den Niirnbcrg- 
ischen Mathcrnaiicis und Ktinsilern (1730) ; 
by Baldmucci in his Notide, by De Piles, 
D’Argcnvillc, Descamps, and a number of 
less-known compilers, who, if they ever 
ventured to add a statement of their own, 
were sure to make some blunder about it. 
Melchior Adam drew his picture of Albrecht 
Diirer, in his Vila Philusopliorum Gcrman- 
orum, chiefly from Vasari and Camerarins ; 
and Arend, who in 1728, on the occasion 
of the 200th anniversary of Diirer’s death, 
wrote a laudatory memoir in his honour, 
drew upon his imagination for such facts as 
he did not find in earlier authorities. These, 
with Johann Hauer, Georg Andreas Will, 
Gottfried Sehober, Heinrich Hiisgen, and 
Knorr, who made imperfect catalogues 
of Diirer’s works, were the chief authorities 
in Diirer literature until 1779, when Von 
Murr, in his Journal zvr Kunstjcsrhichte 
(vols. vii. and x.), published for the first 
time the Letters of Diirer to Pirklieimer, 
the Journal of the Netherlands Tour, and 
Diirer's rhymes, von scincin cignen Concept 
abgeschricbcn. Von Murr was succeeded by 
,T. F. Roth, who wrote a life of Albrecht 
Diirer in 1791, and by Dr. Friedrich Campe, 
who in 1828, when the 300th anniversary of 
Diirer's death was solemnly celebrated in 
Niirnbcrg, published a small gift-book that 
he called ltcliquicn von Albrecht Diirer, con- 
taining the letters, journals, and other 
writings previously published by Von Murr, 
with a few additions of no great importance. 
Both Campe and Von Murr profess to 
have faithfully copied the original docu¬ 
ments, but their rendering of words and the 
meanings they attach to them often differ. 

After the impetus thus given to Diirer 
literature by the publication of so much in¬ 
teresting matter, it is not surprising to find a 


new crop of writers start up. Among these 
Joseph Heller, of Bamberg, claims precedence, 
although the exhaustive work that he pro¬ 
posed to himself to accomplish was never- 
finished. Under his name in catalogues, and 
on the title-page of his second volume, we 
find written, “ Das Leben und die Werke 
Albrecht Diirer’s in dreiBiinden ; ” but tho 
first and third volumes, which wore to havo 
contained the life and writings of Diirer, 
wero never written, Heller having died 
during their preparation. The second 
volume, however, published 1827 to 1831, 
is in itself a stupendous work. It consists 
of descriptive catalogues of all Diirer’s 
drawings, paintings, woodcuts, copper en¬ 
gravings, and plastic works, with their 
copies, and its extent may be judged by 
those who have not had the misfortune to 
study its confused details, by my saying 
that the second part of it (it is in three 
parts) contains no less than 2,-555 nnmbers. 

After Heller came G. C. Nagler; Dr. Ru¬ 
dolf Marggraff; Moritz Max Mayer; Diirer’s 
Italian biographer, N. Marij; the Dutch 
translators of the Tour in the Netherlands, 
A. D. Schinkel and F. Verachter (the latter 
of whom enriched his translation with many 
elucidatory notes); the French translator 
Charles Narrey, whose accuracy is not re¬ 
markable ; B. Hausmann, who made the 
water-marks of the paper of the prints his 
especial study; Emile Galichon ; Albert von 
Zahn, who studied Diirer iu his relation to 
the Renaissance ; and several other writers, 
besides innumerable articles in magazines 
and critical journals. 

But notwithstanding this amount of lite¬ 
rature on the subject, thework that Heller had 
begun remained unfinished until 1860, when 
Dr. von Eye took it up, and gave us for tho 
first time, in his Leben und Wirhcn Albrecht 
Durer's, a lucid and succinct history of the 
life and works of tho great German artist. 
Dr. von Eye’s previous labours considerably 
lightened the tasks of Diirer’s English bio¬ 
graphers, not by preventing the need of 
consulting earlier authorities, but by point¬ 
ing out in what those earlier authorities 
lmd erred. In one respect, however, his 
life cf Diirer seemed to mo deficient. In¬ 
stead of giving the letters, journal, Ac., in 
the original, or, as would have been better, 
translating them into modern German, he 
merely quoted from them and paraphrased 
them. This deficiency Mr. Scott and I 
sought to supply, by translating Von Murr’s 
and Campc’s versions. No one but ourselves 
knows the difficulty of the task. AVe had 
not even tho benefit of Dr. von Eye’s im¬ 
proved and commentated edition of the 
letters from Venice, which was published 
in the Jahrbiicher fiir Kunshcissenschaft im¬ 
mediately after our work was done. This 
and the second edition and supplement of 
Das Leben und Wirken brought Diirer litera¬ 
ture down to the date 1869, at which point 
it might have been supposed, after such 
thorough investigations, that (to return to 
my first similo) tho mine was well-nigh 
exhausted, or at all events would yield no 
more at present. Workers were, however, 
still left in it, and the result of their labours 
has now to be reviewed. 

First comes G. AV. K. Loclmer, who iu 
1870 published liis researches into the per- 
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pie ring subject of the personal names men¬ 
tioned in the letters from Venice. 

Several of the names which Diirer’s early 
commentators and English translators ren- 
dfied as common substantives, such as 
“e’er Drahtzieher,” which Mr. Scott and 
myself translated literally, “ the wire- 
worker,” “ wire-drawer; ” and “ der alt 
Kormeele,” boldly translated by Mr. Scott 
the “ old corn-mill,” but for which -I could 
find no meaning, turn out to be the names 
of persons with whom Diirer was acquainted 
in Niimberg. “DerBot Kannengiessei-le ” 
and “ der Berber Bot,” are also considered 
by Lochner to he the proper names of the 
messengers, and not,'as I understood them, 
the names of the trade-guilds by which 
these messengers were employed. This, 
however, still seems to me doubtful. The 
“ Endres,” who is mentioned in Letter VI. 
as being at Venice in a weak state and in 
much need of money, and to whom Diirer 
lent eight ducats, is more probably the 
Endres Kiinhofer, who sends his service to 
Pirkheimer in Letters III. and IV., than 
Andreas Diirer, as before supposed, for 
although to “ Sirs. Heaton, as an English¬ 
woman, a journey to Venice appears a mere 
outing—‘a trip,’ ”—Herr Lochner, as a 
German, thinks it unlikely that Andreas 
Diirer should have travelled so far even 
during his Wandeijalive. This, however, 

remains a matter of opinion. There is no 
proof one way or the other. Who the 
Rosentalerin was, and whether she was 
identical -with the sketch of a rose given in 
Letter II.; who the other persons were, sig¬ 
nified by symbols in Letter II. and by abbre¬ 
viations in Letter VIII., has not yet been 
discovered. Nor is the mystery of the 
Rechenmeisterin solved. It is clear that in 
Letter VII., at all events, where she is 
spoken of to Pirkheimer as “ Eure Rechen- 
mcisterin,” and a villanous caricature of 
her or some other person drawn, that it is 
not Agnes who is meant; indeed, the allu¬ 
sion to her in Letter VI. is very doubtful. 
Herr Tbausing considers Rechenmeisterin 
to be a personal name, and that the person 
alluded to was a female member of some 
family in Numberg called Rechenmeister; 
but Herr Lochner agrees with me in think¬ 
ing it more probable that she was some 
housekeeper or keeper of accounts in Pirk- 
heimer’s service. Possibly Pirkheimer, 
living a widower, might, to avoid scandal, 
have chosen some one of not very attractive 
ayifiearance to hold this office, and hence 
Ihirer’s chaff. This is supposing that the 
earieatnre is meant to represent the Rechen- 
moisterin; but it seems to me to refer to the 
fascinating creature, “ die Stnbe,” whom 
Diirer calls “ ein Unflath ”—a dirty person, 
slut. Herr Tbausing, however, brings for¬ 
ward a new but somewhat far-fetched inter¬ 
pretation of this impolite greeting. The 
whole passage reads thus : “ Griist mir den 
Porscht, Her Lorentzen und nnser liiipsch 
gesind als auch ewer rechenmeisterin und 
danckt nnr ewer sthuben daz mich griist 
hatt spre-cht sy sez ein uuflatt.” Then 
comes the caricature, and the letter con¬ 
tinues : “ Ich hab ihr olpawmen Holz lassen 
fiira von Fenedich gen awgspurg do las ichs 
liegen woll 10 zentner schwer, tmd sprecht 
sy hab scin nit wollen erwarten pertzo el 


sputzo.” It has been always supposed th a t 
the “ Sthube ” {Stnbe, presumably short for 
Stuben-mtijd), who greeted Diirer, was one 
of the “ hiibsche Gesind,” or female domes¬ 
tics, of Pirkheimer’s household, previously 
greeted by him; but Herr Tbausing, who 
renders “ hiibsche Gesind ” as “ schdne 
Welt ” (fair sex), makes the term “ Stube ” 
refer to Pirkheimer’s brain, and supposes that 
Diirer thanks that for not having forgotten 
to give him the greeting of the Reclicn- 
meisterin. This view of the question is 
based on a passage in another part of the 
letter, in which Diirer remarks: “Ein 
sthuben liras mcr den 4 winkell hnben 
dorein man dy gedeebtniss gotzen setzt ” (a 
chamber must have more than four corners 
for one to place in it the images of memory). 
Here the allusion clearly is to the chambers 
of the brain. Diirer is, in fact, venturing 
into metaphysics; hut it is difficult to suppose 
that the same thing is meant in the preceding 
passage, although the same word “ sthube ” 
is used. Nor does Herr Thausing's interpre¬ 
tation touch the subject of “ her ” or “ its ” 
olive-tree wood, of which “ten hundred 
weight is lying at Augsburg.” Both Lochner 
and he consider this some jest that could only 
bo understood by the two correspondents. 
The Italian quotation at the end of the mys¬ 
terious sentence, “ Percio il puzzo ” (thence 
the stink), certainly does not tend to clear 
it. What stinks ? Whether it is the per¬ 
plexing “ Stnbe,” Pirkheimer himself (Diirer 
uses that polite expression respecting his 
friend in another place), or the olive-tree 
wood, remuius still a matter of doubt. 

Concerning the Imhofs, the Baumgartners, 
the Volkamcrs, Anthon Kolb, the “ Schwa- 
ger” (brother-in-law) of Diirer, Bernhard 
Hirschvogcl, Bernhard Ilolzbeck, and other 
persons mentioned in the Letters, Lochner 
has collected a large amount of genealogical 
information. 

Herr Thausing’s opinions on certain points 
have been already quoted. Ho is a well- 
known Diirer investigator, and the chief 
champion of Agues Frey. Ilis first article 
in vindication of her appeared in the 
Zeitxchrift- far Bildende Knud in 1808, and 
roused the question whether there was any 
truth in the accusations Pirkheimer brought 
against her in his famous letter concerning 
Diirer’s death. Diirer himself, it is true, 
never complains of his Wife ; but that proves 
nothing one way or another, he scarcely 
ever alludes to her, and it is difficult to see 
why Pirkheimer’s statements should be 
altogether discredited, even supposing him 
to have had a dislike to his friend’s wifo as 
an “honourable, pious, and very God-fearing 
woman.” 

One of my Gorman critics accuses me of 
traducing the diameter of the learned Willi¬ 
bald, but surely it is traducing it far more to 
affirm that the statements in his letter to 
Tscherte were merely spiteful untruths. I 
have called his Excellence, it is true, “ an 
immoral old pedant,” but the defenders of 
Agnes make him out a wicked old liar. 
But Herr Thausing’s present work has 
nothing to do with the vexed question con¬ 
cerning Diirer’s lEawfrau ; it is simply a 
translation into modern readable German of 
Diirer’s Letters, Journal, and Rhymes, with 
elucidatory notes gleaned from Lochner, Eye, [ 


and other commentators, and some few 
original ones. 

It is surprising that this task has never 
been attempted before. Had it been, 
it would have saved Diirer’s English bio¬ 
graphers half their labour. At last, how¬ 
ever, in the third publication of Eitelberger 
von Edclberg’s valuable scries of Quellen- 
xr hr if ten fur Kiinstgcxchichtc, we have all 
Diirer’s personal writings properly edited, 
commentated, and annotated,(so that Diirer 
students may now enjoy them, without tlio 
necessity of making themselves acquainted 
with provincial German of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury. Herr Tbausing professes to fear that tho 
aid he affords by this translation will not bo 
acceptable to many: “ Dem Geschiehts-for- 
scher iiieht, weil cr 'des Originaltcxtes nicht 
entrathen kann, dem Laicu wieder nicht, 
weil ihn an der Uebersetzung noch immer 
manches Ungelenko und Fremdartigo stiiren 
wird, nnd vollends nicht dem deutschcn 
Philologen, der viel weitergehendo Anfor- 
derungen an cine der artige Ansgabe zustcllcn 
gewohnt ist.” A revised edition of the 
original text is certainly needed, and would 
no doubt be useful to historians and philo¬ 
logists; but “laics,” or general readers, may 
congratulate themselves in not finding more 
that is heterogeneous and uncouth in this 
rendering. It will especially be a boon to 
foreign students, who cannot be expected to 
be acquainted with obsolete forms of expres¬ 
sion in a language not their own. 

Besides tho well-known letters to Pirk¬ 
heimer and Jacob Heller, the Journal and 
other writings published by Von Murr and 
Campe, one entirely now letter is here 
given, besides one or two others that have 
only appeared before in journals and since 
the English translations. The new letter is 
addressed by Diirer to Wolf Stromer, and 
runs thus:— 

Dear Iferr Wolf Stromer,—My gracious Lord 
of Salzburg has sent me a letter by bis glass- 
ainter. Anything that I can do to serve him 

will gladly do. lie wants to buy glass ar.d 
other material lu re, lie informs me that he has 
been robbed near Freistiidtlein, and twenty gulden 
taken from him. lie has asked me to direct him 
to you, for his gracious lord lias recommended 
him, in case he wants anything, to obtain it from 
you; so I send him with my apprentice to your 
wisdom. 1 commend myself to you. 

Your Wisdom’s 

Ai.iutF.cHT Durhr. 

This, ns will bo seen, is merely a short 
letter of recommendation, addressed by 
Diirer to some one inNiirnberg. It is with¬ 
out date, and oil the back side of the sheet is 
a pen drawing of some sort of automaton, 
with tho inscription underneath in Diirer's 
handwriting, “ Niklas am rossmargt.” Tho 
original manuscript is now in the possession 
of Herr Cornill d’Orville of Frankfurt. As 
it has never been published before, Herr 
Thausing gives it in the original German, as 
well as in his modern rendering. 

Of far greater interest—of greater interest, 
indeed, than any other of Diirer’s letters—is 
one addressed to George Spalatinus,* the 
chaplain and secretary of the Elector Frede¬ 
rick the Wise, and the well-known reformer 
and friend of Luther. The original of this 


* Properly Georg Burkhard, of Spalt. He received 
his first education in tho Sebaldschule at Niirnborg. 
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letter was fouud, with another addressed, to 
Hans Amerbacli, among the autographs pre¬ 
served in the library at Basel, and was pub¬ 
lished by Ed. His-heusler in the Zeitschrifl 
fiir Bildtndc Kunst, iii. 7. The following trans¬ 
lation of it may be acceptable to English 
Diirer students:— 

Diirer to Geonj Spalatin. 

XUrnberg: be^in.anj; of the year 1520. 

To the reverend, very learned Herr Georg 
Spalatin, chaplain to my gracious Lord Duke 
Frederick the Elector. 

Most honoured dear Sir,—I have already con¬ 
veyed my thanks in the little letter to you, when 
I had read no more than your little note. It was 
only afterwards, when I turned out the h.ig in 
which the little book was done up, that I found the 
actual letter inside, from which I learnt tint my 
gracious Lord himself had sent me Luther’s little 
book. Therefore, I pray your honour to present 
my most humble thanks to his Electoral Grace, 
and to beg his Electoral Grace to let himself be 
governed by the praiseworthy Doctor Martinus 
Luther, for the sake of the Christian truth, which 
is of more consequence to us than all the riches 
and power of this world; for all that perishes 
with time, but the truth remains for eternity. 
And if God helps me that I come to Doctor 
Martinus Luther, I will take his portrait with dili¬ 
gence and engrave it on copper, to be a lasting 
memorial of that Christian man who has helped 
me out of great anguish. And I beg your honour, 
if Doctor Martinus writes anything new that is in 
German, that you wall send it me for my money. 

And as you likewise write to me about the 
little book in defence of Martin ( Sc/iu/zbiichlcin .), 
know that there are no more to be had. They are 
printing them, however, at Augsburg. As soon 
as they are ready I will send it to you; but know 
that this book, although it has been written here, 
is spoken against in the pulpit as an heretical book 
that ought to be burnt, and he who has published 
it without signature is abused and shamefully 
spoken against.* Doctor Eck, indeed, they say- 
will publicly burn it at Ingolstadt, as happened 
once to the little book of Doctor Reuchlin. 

At the same time with this I send my gracious 
Lord three impressions of a copperplate that I 
have engraved according to the desire of my 
gracious Lord of Mainz. I have presented his 
Electorship with the copperplate and 200 impres¬ 
sions, on which account his Electorship has shown 
himself very gracious towards me, for his Elector¬ 
ship has sent me 200 gulden in gold, and 20 
ells of damask for a coat; the which I have 
received with joy and thankfulness, especially as I 
had great need of them at that time. 

For his Imperial Majesty [Maximilian] of 
praiseworthy memory, who departed from me too 
soon, had in his grace provided for me on account 
of the great trouble, care, and work that I had had. 
But the hundred gulden that I was to have re¬ 
ceived every year all my life long from the town 
rates, and that I received yearly during his 
Majesty's lifetime, my Lords [the Itath of Niirn- 
berg] will now no longer pay, so I am obliged to 
deprive myself in my old age, and have lost a long 
time and all the trouble and work that I undertook 
for his Imperial Majesty. And if my sight and 
freedom of hand fail me, things will not go well 
with me. I have not been silent about this to 
you, because you are my trusted kind friend. 

I beg your Reverence, that if my gracious 
Lord will remember his promise of stags’ antlers, 
that you will remind him of this, so that I may 
get a line pair of hums, for I want to make two 
candlesticks out of the u. Also I send with this 


* This heretical w>rk was written in defence of 
Martin Luther's teaching by Lazarus Spongier. Diirer's 
friend. It was published anonymously in 1519, and 
Luther mentions it in a letter to Spalatin in January. 
1820. It is the mention of this SchutMichltin that 
determines approximately the date of Diirer's letter. 


two engraved Crucifixions. They are engraved in 
gold, and one is for vour Reverence. Present my 
service to Ilirsehfeid and to Albrecht Waldner. 
Herewith, your Reverence, commend me truly to 
my gracious Lord the Elector. 

Your willing 

Albrecht Dttrer, 

zu Niirnberg. 

The original manuscript of the Reis-c- 
Jounial (Journal of Diirer’s tour in the 
Netherlands) is unfortunately lost; it is 
supposed to have been burned, and Hauer’s 
copy of it, printed by Yon Murr, is evidently 
very faulty. Campe made some corrections, 
and Herr Thausing solves a few more of 
the difficulties, some of which he considers 
to have arisen merely from misreadings. The 
Dutch translator, F. Vcrachter, has ren¬ 
dered intelligible many of tlio allusions. 
His notes, which were of great nso to me, 
are often quoted by Herr Thausing. A 
map showing the route that Diirer travelled, 
and the towns in which he spent his stiiber 
and iceisjifenniije is also provided. 

The Diirer family chronicle, Diirer’s pro¬ 
saic verses, and a few other fragments, with 
the dedications to Pirkheimer, make up the 
remainder of Diirer's personal writings; 
but an interesting appendix is added, con¬ 
taining writings about Diirer, and addressed 
to him (Zmchriften an und fiir Diirer ). 
Among the latter is the letter from the 
learned Charitas Pirkheimerin, sister to 
Pirkheimer, to the “ good friends Caspar 
Niitzel, Lazarus Spongier and Albrecht 
Diirer,” printed by M. Mayer ; and another, 
in Latin, from Cornelius Graplieus to Diirer, 
communicated by W. Mitchell, and printed 
now for the first time. The writings of the 
Emperor Maximilian and Charles Y., to the 
Rath of Niirnberg, concerning the Imperial 
grant to Diirer—the “ Privilegium ” and 
the “ Confirmatio,” that cost Diirer so 
much trouble and labour,—were printed 
by M. M. Mayer in Des alien Nurnbenfs 
Sitten ; and the dedications of Lazarus 
Spengler and Pirkheimer have been re¬ 
printed before, since their original publica¬ 
tion in the works of these two authors. 
Those, with the letter of Tscherto to Diirer 
in the British Museum, a fragment of a 
letter from an unknown writer, and one or 
two other documents, make up the Appendix, 
which docs not contain Pirkheimer’s letter 
concerning Diirer’s death, nor several other 
important writings that would have been 
acceptable in a collection of writings “ an 
und fiir Diirer.” Even Luther’s letter to 
Scheuerl, the town-clerk of Niirnberg, in 
which the portrait is mentioned, which, as 
we know, Diirer really achieved as “a last¬ 
ing memorial of that Christian man,” might 
well have been included. 

But these are small omissions that can 
easily he supplied from other works; and it 
is perhaps ungracious, when so much is 
given us, to hint that we should like more. 

The other recent contributions to Diirer 
literature—contributions to our knowledge 
of his works—must be considered in another 
notice. Mary M. Heaton. 


ETRUSCAN PAINTINGS AT CEItVETRI. 

The Gazzettn Uffirial? states, that in making ex¬ 
cavations in the inexhaustible necropolis of Cer- 
vetri (Caere), the brothers Boccanera have come, 


about ten feet below the surface of the soil, 
upon a small grotto with a low narrow door, and. 
within it five large terra-cotta slabs, on which 
were painted figures remarkable for their very 
fresh and bright colours. On the back, adhering 
to the slabs, were here and there fragments of 
mortar, showing that they had served for wall 
decoration ( 'cat-remix cle revetement). On the two 
slabs which were found lying near the entrance 
were depicted two female sphinxes, seated on 
their hind legs, one with the right paw raised, 
the other with the left, with cold motionless gaze, 
guarding, ns it were, the entrance to the tomb. 
Their hair was long and black, the flesh tints 
white, and their wings terminating, after the 
archaic style, in recurved points, the feathers 
painted alternately red, black, and white. 

The other three slabs, which la v at the further 
end of the tomb, placed together, formed a com¬ 
position of nine figures, three on each slab. The 
first is occupied bv three women: two apparently 
of mature years, the other young, and seemingly 
of more elevated rank. Each of the two first 
holds an alnb.istron, the one of alabaster, the 
other of black ware. Their dress is identical, only 
varviug in colour; the one a red tunic with 
white hem, the other a white with black hem. 
The mantle of the first is black with white hem, of 
tlie second red ; one has black sandals, the other 
red. Greater freedom is shown in depicting the 
third figure: the costume is appropriate to the 
age and condition—a tunic open in front, without 
sleeves, displaying the white arms and bracelets. 
She is in the act of fastening a girdle, which from 
its whiteness appears to he silver. 

Before the damsel are two elegant youths, each 
wearing a red chlamys, their heads uncovered, 
their rich black hair descending to their shoulders, 
their legs decked with the cothurnus, fastened 
with silver buckles. They are looking at the 
ladies, to whom they offer pomegranate flowers 
which each holds in his hand. If there were any 
doubt of this representing a love scene, the gift 
of the pomegranate alone would dispel all un¬ 
certainty. 

Behind the two young men is a girl in a short 
red tunic, loose hair, and feet unshod ; this charac¬ 
terises the servant. She holds in her hand a box, 
which she ofl'ers to two bearded men, who form 
a curious contrast to the youths, being clumsy in 
figure, without shoes or cothurnus, one in a 
ointed cap, the other in a low beretta. One 
olds a leafless branch in his hand, the other a 
long stick surmounted by the figure of an ox. 
The leafless branch would seem to indicate mockery 
and impudence. On a vase in tire Museo Bor- 
bonico at Naples, a woman is placing one on the 
pointed cap of Thamyris, out of derision at hie 
daring to challenge the Muses to sing. 

The subject of the composition is a love scene. 
The two favoured youths are paying their addresses 
to a young lady, and the red bearded men are laugh¬ 
ing at them in scorn and derision. Nor is it 
matter of surprise that snob subjects should be 
found in a tomb. Little light has yet been thrown 
upon the views of the Etruscans relative to a 
future state ; hut this we know, that the subjects 
which most often occur on their sarcophagi or 
their tombs are feasts, dances, games, sometimes 
even Bacchanalian scenes in which decorum is 
not the element most respected. It is, therefore, 
quite in accordance with the spirit of Etruscan art 
to find love scenes represented upon these wall 
tiles. Two similar sets of painted tiles were pre¬ 
viously known, both from Cervetri: one found in 
1857, and forming part of the Campana collection ; 
the other said to have been discovered in the 
same locality, in 1801. These new paintings 
confirm the supposed spuriousness of the second 
picture, and establish the genuineness of the first; 
they also enlarge our knowledge of the technique of 
Etruscan art. The style, colouring, and design are 
strictly archaic; the resources of the palette poor 
—white, red, and black, and a kind of violet 
resulting from the fusion of the two last. The 
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artist stoops to render the minutest details, such 
as the hem of the garments, the eyelashes, nails 
uf the hands and feet; his figures are drawn in 
profile, and in a line like a procession. 

The Italian Government are in communication 
■with Prince Ituspoli, its possessor, to secure this 
curious work for the National Museum. A full 
account of these paintings, with remarks on their 
bearing on the history of early Etruscan painting, 
is given in the new number (May) of the Bullettino 
<I■ If Institulo tii Corrisp. Arch. 


ART BALES. 

Tub sale of Mr. Barker's library, on the 24th 
and 25th ult., completed the dispersion of his 
valuable collections. The books consisted mostly 
of illustrated editions of French and Italian 
authors, bound by Heroine, Bradel, Padeloup, 
L-wis, ITollowny, Bedford, Wright, and other 
eminent artists. The following are some of the 
prices realised. Boccaccio: II Decamerone, 5 vols., 
with engravings after Gravelot, Boucher, &e., and 
the suppressed plates inserted, 38 gs. Le Decameron 
tradnit jxir Le Macon, bound by Padeloup, 27 gs. 
Ibbdin’s Bibliographical Tour, bound by Bedford, 
2'/. Horae Bcatissimae, Italian missal of the six¬ 
teenth century, on vellum, Grolier binding, 55 gs. 
I.a Borde, Choir lie Chansons mises en Musique, 
illustrated with engravings, 4 vols., in red morocco, 
by Derome, from the Bernal collection, 103/. La 
Fontaine, Con'i s e> Mnnvellcs: Edition des Fermiers 
Cintraux, with the plates Le Cos de Conscience 
and Le Diable de I'apejiyniere in the first state, 
bound by Bradel, 50/. La Fontaine, Fables, 6 
vols., 40/. Les Amours de Dap/inis et C/doe, 
trnduit du Grec par Jacques Amyat, with plates 
by Audran after the designs of Philip, Duke of 
< gleans: Paris, 1718. This copy formerly be¬ 
longed to M. Chastre de Cange, valet de chambre 
of the Kegent Orleans, and contains the original 
pen-and-ink sketch by the Kegent for the engrav¬ 
ing known as Les petits Pieds, with a list of the 
plates, as originally projected, in his handwriting. 
Also an etching by the Count de Caylus, and 
marginal notes by Antoine Launcelot, 80/. Mar¬ 
guerite, Reine de Navarre, Ileptamercm Franqois on 
Mouvelles, 30/. Moliere, Works, 3 vols., old red 
morocco, bound by Lewis, 30/. Le Temple de Guide, 
in red morocco, bv Derome, from the Lebure col¬ 
lection, 101/. Ariosto, Orlando Furioso, Venezia, 
1773, with 010 illustrations from other editions, 
40 pen-and-ink portraits, splendidly bound, by 
Wright, in yellow morocco, dentelle borders, 
75 gs. A. du Cereeau, Les plus Excellenis 
Bastements de la France, folio, Paris, 1770-0, 
22/. 15s. St ult if era Maris, or The Ship of Fooles, 
Alex. Barclay, black letter with woodcuts, pub¬ 
lished bv J. Cawood, 1570, 18/. 6s. GaUrie Im¬ 
perials de Vienne, proof impressions, 54/. Chro¬ 
nicles of England, edited by Sir II. Ellis, 25/. 
Du Sommerard, Les Arts au Moyen Age, bound 
bv Holloway, 70/. TiUmaqne, Amsterdam, 1701, 
bound by Padeloup, 25/. French Costumes of the 
Eighteenth Century, 41/. British Gallery, coloured 
engravings from the old masters, 34/. Justiniani 
Murellae Constitutiones, bound by Grolier, 11/. os. 
Ls Fontaine, Fables Choisies, 4 vols. folio, engrav¬ 
ings after Andrv, Paris, 1775, fine copy, bound by 
Padeloup, from the Prince of Essling’s collection, 
2'klf. Litta, Famiglie Celebre Italians, 601. Horace 
Walpole’s Anecdotes of Fainting, 10 vols. 4to., 42/. 
Ovid, Metamorphoses en Latin et Franqois, 33/. 
Rabelais’ Works, 40/. Walton and Cotton, Com¬ 
pete Angler, 444 additional portraits, 81/. Muste 
Franqais, 7 vols. folio, 155/. Rosini, Sloria della 
Fittura Italiana, bound by Bedford, 144 1. Shaw’s 
Dresses and Decorations, bound by Lewis, 36 1. 

There were about 100 lots of engravings: The 
Three Ooligngs, by Duval, 15 1 .; Duchesse de la 
Valliere, N. de Larmesse, 13/. 10*.; Orange Family 
on Horseback, 11/.; William of Orange, by Wieix, 
10/.; Set of the Seasons, represented by English i 
ladies in the costume of the period, 1043, by 
Hollar, 17/. 10*.; Albert I hirer’s Knight and Death, 

4HZ. The whole sale realised 4,000/. 


At the sale at Sotheby's, on Friday and Satur¬ 
day last, of the remainder of Mr. Pole Carew’s 
engravings, and of those of some other collectors, 
there were amongst the lots some rare engravings 
of Martin Schongauer's, in fine condition, and fine 
impressions. A brilliant impression of the Cruci¬ 
fixion (Bartsch, No. 22) was knocked down to 
Messrs. Holloway and Son for 87 1. Another, being 
a different treatment of the same subject, fetched 
41/.; while a third print of Schongauer’s, The 
Almighty seated on his Throne, with an Angel on 
either side, realised 87/. There were two or three 
other prints by the same master. Ifow did Mr. 
Pole Cnrew contrive to become possessed of the 
absolutely worn impressions of Claude's famous 
etchings, which being artistically speaking worth¬ 
less, were deservedly knocked down at a few 
shillings apiece ? Only two appeared of any 
value at all. They fetched rather more. We are 
hardly free to name them, ns they did not form 
part of a public exhibition. They were poor im¬ 
pressions of favourite subjects, and for these, 

I amongst a certain class of buyers, there is always 
some little demand. A number of prints from 
Sir Joshua's portraits were included in the same 
sale. Of these, the only very notable one 
was that by Watson after Sir Joshua's Mrs. 
i Abington as the Comic Muse. It was described as 
a brilliant artist's proof, before any letters, but the 
catalogue, in error, ascribed it to S. W. Rey¬ 
nolds, instead of to Watson. It fetched 22/. 
It is rare; and Dr. Hamilton, in his just- 
issued hook on the subject of the prints after 
Sir Joshua, tells us that the picture is at Knole, 
and that it was painted in 1704 or 1705; that is, 
some four or five years before the engraving was 
made. 

A number of impressions from Turner's Liber 
Studiorum were disposed of at the same sale. 
Many were “second states;” some were “first 
states;’’ and two were of the yet rarer, hut not 
more meritorious, kind known as engraver's 
proofs. One of these, the Farm Yard, sold for 
18/. ; the other, Linerary Castle, sold for 24/. 
In these cases, though the impressions are 
brilliant, the rarity must be the great attrac¬ 
tion ; since it was only in the first published 
state that the pictures appear to have fully satis- 
tied Turner himself, who, until that stage, had 
been constantly making changes in their effect, or 
desiring these to be made, for the purpose of im¬ 
proving them. But as long as human nature 
exists, rarity will be an attraction; a “first 
state ” nmy fetch much, but an engraver’s proof 
will probably fetch still more. 

The jewelled insignia of various Orders con¬ 
ferred on the late Duke of Brunswick were sold 
on the 20th ult. at Messrs. Debenham and Storr’s, 
Oovent Garden, and produced the following 
prices:—The cross of the Order of St. Stephen 
of Austria, consisting of brilliants, emeralds, and 
rubies, 170 gs.; the star of the same Order, 
226 gs. The insignia of the Order of Henry the 
Lion of Brunswick were very splendid. The 
collar, composed of four horses in fine brilliants, 
with four crowns in brilliants, emeralds, rubies, 
and sapphires, sold for 315 gs. The badge, con¬ 
sisting of a white horse, also in diamonds, 
and the motto “ Semper idem,” comprising 
a large number of brilliants, emeralds, and rubies, 
107 gs. The star of the same Order, of large 
brilliants, 215 gs.; the grand cross of the Order 
of the Lion of Ziihringen, of Baden, 67 gs.; the 
star of the same Order, composed of splendid 
white brilliants, arranged in eight rays, the lion 
and motto on a ground of rubies, 230 gs. The 
grand cross of the Order of Christ of Portugal, 
88 gs.; and the star, 80 gs. The grand cross of the 
Order of Fidelity of Baden, composed of car¬ 
buncles connected by diamond monograms and 
other rare jewels, 80 gs.; and the star of the same 
Order, 230 gs. The decorations of the Golden 
Fleece consisted of the collar, composed of sixteen 
fusils and flint stones, connected by scroll-work, 
and the fusils each with a cabochon sapphire, the 


flint stones encircled with rubies, 350 gs. The 
badge sold for 158 gs., and the cross for 72 gs. 

The cross of the Order of St. Hubert of 
Bavaria, a Maltese cross with a pendant of rubies, 
sapphires, and brilliants, 170 gs.; and tho star 
240 gs. The grand cross of the Guelphic Order of 
Hanover, 108 gs.; and the star, a splendid speci¬ 
men of the jeweller's art, 302 gs. The cross of 
the Order of Louis of Ilesso, 75 gs.; the Star of 
the same order, with the. motto “ Gott ehre Vater- 
lnnd,” 218 gs. In addition to these were : the 
Order of tho Lion and Sun, of Persian workman¬ 
ship, 45 gs.; and a superb pendant, composed of 
remarkably large opals, surrounded by splendid 
brilliants, the property of a nobleman, 2,000 gs. 
The gallery was crowded, and there was con¬ 
siderable competition for the various lots. 

Tiib following pictures, living a portion of the 
collection formed by tho late Mr. Jonas Crossing- 
ham, of the Grove, Carshalton, were sold on 
Saturday and Monday last, by Messrs. Christie, 
Manson, and Woods: J. Liligebach, A View in 
Italy; a Village Festival, 85/. G. Morland: lot It), 
Interior of a Feasant's Cottage, dinner-time, 60/.; 
lot 20, Saturday Might, 173/.; lot 22, Sunday 
Morning, 2781. T. S. Cooper, R. A.: lot 124, In¬ 
terior of a Shed, with a sheep and a calf, 152/.; lot 
120, A Mountain Group, evening, 2 41/.; lot 120, 
Autumn, 315/. ; lot 130, “ Cooling the Hoop, ”462/. 
0. W. Cope, R.A., lot 125, Oliver Cromwell 
receiving a Deputation of Ministers and Elders, 
106/. R. Ansdell, R.A., lot 127, Donkeys 
and Gipsies on a Common, 357/. E. W. 
Cooke, R.A., lot 128, “ Vinegia, Vineyia," 315/. 
F. R, Lee, R. A.: lot 131, Plymouth Breakwater, 
162/. 15s. ; lot 136, Oaktree l’ord and Market Cart, 
286/. 10s.; lot 140, A Misty Morning, with figures, 
120/. 15*. S. A. Ilart, R. A., lot 132', Arch¬ 
bishop Langton in the Cathedral of Old St. Paul's, 
exhorting the Earl of Pembroke and the. Barons, 8!)/. 
Joint works by F. R. Lee and T. S. Cooper: 
lot 134, Summer Breezes, 588/ ; lot 135, The 
Watering Place, 682/. 10*.; lot 138, An Avenue of 
Scotch Firs near Barnstaple, with sheep, 830/. 15s.; 
lot 141, Mountain Scenery, with cattle, 400/. 10s. 
Lot 142, a joint work by J. Phillip, R.A., and 
R. Ansdell, R.A., Going to be Fed, bought by 
Messrs. Colnaghi for 708/. J. W. Whittaker, 
lot 168, The Carnarronshire Bavge (water-colours), 
83/. Colin Hunter, lot 220, Sea Fishing, 136/. 10s. 
L. Van Leyden, lot 251, a triptych, with tho 
Worship of tho Golden Calf, from the collection of 
the Marquis de Bloisel, 08/. 5s. 


NOTES AMD MEWS. 


In the list just published of the objects of art 
acquired, either by purchase or gift, by the French 
National Museum, during the year 1873, we ob¬ 
serve the purchase of The Cottage, by Constable, for 
25,725 fr.; and the bequest, by Mr. J. Wilson, of 
Weymouth Bay in an approaching Storm, and The 
Bainbow, by t he same master. 


Ax inscription is now in the course of being 
engraved upon the pedestal of the statue of Ingres, 
placed in the vestibule of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, recording that it has been erected by the 
pupils of the Ecole. Tho artist is represented 
with a pencil in his right hand, while with the left 
he holds an open roll, upon which are inscribed 
these words: “ Le Dessin est la probit<5 de l’Art.” 


A monument to the memory of Henri Regnault, 
and six other young French art students, who 
were killed in the late war, is, as already an¬ 
nounced, to be erected in the Cour du M drier 
of the Ecole des lleaux-Arts. The design has 
been made by two young architects, MM. Co¬ 
quart and Pascal, comrades of Regnault during 
the war, and his bust, which is to surmount 
the pedestal, is the work of the sculptor Degeorge, 
who was also one of his friends. The bust is 
to be of bronze, but the rest of the monu¬ 
ment will be of white marble. Tho single word 
Palrie in letters of gold amidst laurel branches is 
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the only inscription, with the exception of the 
names of the six students, the date of their death, 
and the place whore they fell, which are engraved 
on two columns that support the entablature. 
An allegorical figure of La Jeunesse holding a 
branch of laurel in her hand is sculptured in relief 
on the pedestal. The glorification of youth is 
indeed the chief sentiment of the monument, and 
for this reason, no doubt, its execution has been 
confided to youthful artists; unlike youthful works 
in general, the design is characterised by great 
simplicity of ornament. 

Professor Barzagiii has been commissioned 
by the city of Milan to superintend the erection 
of the monument to the ex-Emperor Napoleon 
III., which is to be raised by the city in grateful 
memory of the sendees rendered bv him in bring¬ 
ing about the freedom of the Milanese from 
Austrian domination. The statue is to repre¬ 
sent the Emperor as he stood, hat in hand, 
prepared to receive the greeting of the people on 
their first restoration to freedom. 

Those who like to have “ pretty pictures ” to 
lie on their drawing-room tables and for nursery 
admiration, will do well to take in the Picture 
Gallery, a periodical which oilers every month 
three excellent reproductions in permanent photo¬ 
graphy of some of the most popular pictures of the 
day. The “ Woodbury process,” as it is called, 
by which these reproductions are printed, is about 
the most satisfactory of the many photographic 
printing processes in use at the present time. 
The illustrations in the 1'iHure Gallery are re¬ 
markable for their sharpness and brilliancy. 

It has hitherto been the custom with the Com¬ 
mission of Fine Arts for the Prefecture of the 
Seine to order every year a certain number of 
copies from the paintings in the Louvre for the 
decoration of the metropolitan churches. These 
works have been generally executed by female 
artists; but on the proposal of the Prefect of the 
Seine it has been decided that these copies shall 
be discontinued, and replaced by pieces done by 
the pupils of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. 

The coming International Congress of Pre¬ 
historic Archaeology will distinguish itself by 
excavating one of tho tumuli of the ancient 
Swedish kings at T'psala, which are perhaps the 
largest north of the Alps. One of them was 
opened in 1840-7, but no discoveries of any great 
value took place. 

The Dardanelles correspondent of the Levant 
Herald says that the statements which appeared 
recently in the papers relatinsr to Dr. Schliemann 
and further excavations at Uissarlik, are altogether 
incorrect. Tho Turkish Government has made no 
arrangement with I)r. Schliemann for continuing 
rho excavations at Uissarlik, and has not, as 
stated, caused the work to be continued for its 
own account. Two of tho slabs in the gateway 
which was recently discovered have been slightly 
displaced by some peasants. The new stratum 
and the more ancient pavement of large chalk- 
stone slabs, said to have been discovered at a 
much greater depth, do not exist. There can be 
no doubt, however, that much more remains to be 
done at Uissarlik than Dr. Schliemann has been 
able to accomplish. 

Mr. Christian* has prepared plans for the 
restoration of Much Marcle Church, Herefordshire, 
a fabric presenting many unusual features, and 
altogether of a type rarely found in a country- 
village. It consists of a large chancel opening 
through two Early English arches into a north 
chapel; a nave, with an Early English arcade of 
lour arches on either side communicating with 
the aisles; a lofty clerestory of single lancets 
(now blocked up), and a Perpendicular tower 
built between the nave and the chancel, and quite 
clear of tho aisles. The tower is supported by- 
two large pointed arches, opening into the chancel 
and nave, and lit, in the lower part, by two tiers 
of double windows. The history of this tower is 


interesting. It was built about the year 1414 in 
accordance with the will of Thomas Walwayn, 
and the materials employed in its construction 
were derived from “the mines of an old castle . . . 
which had a mote about it, and stood neare y* 
church ” (Hart. MS. 0720). The castle here 
indicated went by the name of Mortimer’s Castle, 
and was probably built by Edmund de Mortimer, 
to whom King Edward 1. granted two-thirds of 
the manor of Much Marcle. In the chancel are 
two high tombs dating from the latter half of the 
fourteenth century. Blount, following the tradition 
current in his day, refers one of these to Roger de 
Mortimer, tho ambitious and ill-fated suitor of 
Queen Isabella, and his wife Joane de Genevil; 
and the other is, by the evidence of the coats of 
arms attached to it, the monument of Blanch, 
daughter of Roger Mortimer and wife of Sir Peter 
de Grandison, elder brother of John deGrandison, 
Bishop of Exeter. On a window-sill in the south 
aisle is a cross-legged wooden effigy of a squire, 
belonging to a rather earlier date. Mr. Bloxnm 
states that examples of civilians represented with 
their legs crossed are extremely rare, and that only- 
two others, viz., at Thurlaston, co. Leic., and Bir- 
kin, co. Ebor., have come under his notice. The 
north chapel was built or restored by Sir John 
Kyrle, whose monument,said to have been executed 
in Italy, is its greatest ornament. The chief struc¬ 
tural peculiarity of the church arises from its 
following the slope of the ground towards the east, 
so that the chancel floor is lower than that of the 
nave, and the eastern half of each arch of the nave 
arcades is longer than the corresponding western 
half—the piers sinking in regular gradation from 
west to east. It may be added that the parish is 
on manv accounts classic ground. Within its 
limits Sir James Audley, K.G., the hero of 
Poictiers, sometime lived, and in later times the 
Fells were among the owners and occupants. Dr. 
Samuel Fell, Dean of Christ Church, and of Ilnll 
Place in Marcle, was father of Dr. John Fell, 
Bishop of Oxford, whom Tom Brown, the epi¬ 
grammatist, could not like, hut whom Evelyn 
praises as a good man, albeit a preacher in blank 
verse. Marcle, moreover, was the birth-place of 
Judge Tracy, “a complete gentleman and a good 
lawyer,” who was twice chosen as a Commissioner 
of tho Great Seal. The cost of the projected 
restoration is estimated at 2,()()<•/., a large sum to 
he obtained in a place more famous in the past 
than in the present. 

Tun engineer Zannoni, who has so zealously 
pursued the excavations undertaken at Bologna, 
writes to the Monitore di Boloyna that he has 
made another archaeological discovery closely con¬ 
nected with his former ones. In a cutting made 
for the new aqueduct at the barracks of the 
Annunziata, he came upon five sepulchres, in one 
of which he found a large vase filled with burnt 
bones, and among them some fibulae and two 
bronze armillae; also an enormous quantity of 
amber, two large rings for tiro ears exquisitely- 
worked, having each a ring of pure gold and two 
of silver, with headings of gold leaf. One fibula 
was of gold, and ornamented with quadrupeds. 
In the middle of the r ase was a heap of objects 
in bronze—fibulae, armillae, pins, and one of those 
shovel-shaped ornaments now believed to he a 
hell (tintinnabulum). There are also vases en¬ 
graved, and bronze vases appearing for the first 
time in conjunction with gold and silver, both of 
the last of the finest quality. 

Signor Zannoni considers this discovery as 
showing that there were public roads from ench 
of the city gates, and that groups of tombs were 
disposed along them belonging to the correspond¬ 
ing parts of the city. 

Some time since the St. Martin's School of Art 
sent to the sketch clubs of the various metropoli¬ 
tan schools of art an invitation to join with them 
in the first annual competition between the clubs. 
The terms of the competition were as follows: 
Three subjects were selected, comprising figures, 
landscape, and animals, the sketches for which 


were to be worked out in any material. The 
award of honour was to be made to the club pro¬ 
ducing the best aggregate amount of work, arid 
prizes, each of equal value, were also to be awarded 
for the best sketch in each subject. The subjects 
chosen were, for figures, “ Freedom ; ” for land¬ 
scape, “ Evening; ” and for animals, any subject 
from the fables of Aesop. 

The Lambeth School of Art being the only 
school which had responded to the invitation, tire 
sketches sent in by the members of the sketching 
club of that school, and by the members of that 
of St. Martin’s were exhibited at the St. Martin’s 
School on “Wednesday the 24th ult. Mr. 
Parker (head-master, St. Martin’s School), and 
Mr. Sparkes (head-master, Lambeth School), were 
in attendance. 

Mr. Parker said he regretted the absence of 
Ph. Calderon, Esq., R.A., who had acted as judge 
in the matter, and had expressed himself much 
leased with the sketches iu general. lie had, 
owever, no hesitation in deciding that Mr. 
Lucas (St. Martin’s School) deserved tho prizo in 
the figure subject for his water-colour drawing of 
a tavern scene. He had also spoken in high 
terms of tho illustration of Gray’s Eleyy in it 
Country Churchyard, by Mr. Phillips (Lambeth), 
to which ho awarded the prize for the landscape 
subject; and ho had awarded tho prize iu the 
third subject to Mr. Beerc- (Lambeth) for his care¬ 
fully- modelled figure of a couching lion. The 
award of honour was to tho Lambeth School more 
especially on account of the high quality of the 
models exhibited by the students at that school. 

Mr. Parker regretted very much that the 
Lambeth School was the only one which hail 
answered tho invitation, and expressed a hope 
that the challenge which would he sent out next 
year would he more generally- accepted. 

In an article in the Xu ova Antuloyia , headed 
“ Gli Scavi e gli Oggetti d’Arte iu Italia,” Signor 
Ruggiero Bonghi, of Rome, urges on the Italian 
Government the necessity of supervising excava¬ 
tions iu Italy, and generally of taking more cam 
of the various museums. He complains that 
Italy is ransacked of works of art for the good 
of other nations. Italy has now become a nation, 
and ought to realise its national unity in intel¬ 
lectual matters. Its great interests ought no 
longer to be dissipated by personal, municipal, or 
provincial considerations. He proposes ns objects 
for the care of government, the organisation of 
the various scattered museums, a more exact 
knowledge of works of art scattered throughout 
the country, and the continued supervision of all 
excavations. The Louvre and the British Museum 
are being continually enriched from Italy, while 
Italy herself gains nothing. He urges that ex¬ 
cavations should be conducted systematically in 
the most important places, aud that a recognised 
government official should he present at all ex¬ 
cavations, and should give a formal report of all 
discoveries, which should serve as a guarantee of 
their authenticity. The expenses of this super¬ 
vision may be met, partly by a payment made by 
visitors on working days, partly by an agree¬ 
ment with the municipalities and provinces in 
which the excavations are being made: if they 
reserve the right of keeping the objects discovered, 
it is but fair they should contribute towards tin* 
expenses of discovery and custody. He suggests 
two means for furthering this object—first, the 
formation of archaeological academies at Pompeii, 
iu Rome, in Sicily, in Etruria, and in North 
Italy; and, secondly, the publication of an accurate 
archaeological map of Italy. 

These suggestions are most valuable, and we 
hope thoy may awaken some attention. It is 
natural for an Italiun to wish his country to 
retain its treasures; and antiquities lose their 
living interest if removed from their immediate 
surroundings. We are glad to welcome this 
patriotic movement, and trust it may meet with 
success. 

lately been made 


An interesting discovery has 
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at Cividale, the “ Civitas Austriae ” of the Lom¬ 
bards, where some workmen engaged in laving 
down water-pipes across the Piazza di Paolo 
Diacono struck upon a flat hewn stone, about ten 
feet below the surface, which looked like the 
covering of a grave. In accordance with the orders 
riven to the workmen, information of the dis¬ 
covery was conveyed to the Syndic de Portis, 
whose attention had been directed to the apot, 
since in the course of some recent excavations he 
had found the remains of old walls, fragments of 
marble mosaics, and shreds of textile fabrics, 
which although of little real archaeological value, 
afforded evidence of the existence of some building 
of note. On a further prosecution of the excava¬ 
tions, which were conducted in the presence and 
under the direction of the Signor de Portis and 
the Director of the local museum, it was found 
that the stone plate formed the top of a piece of 
mason work, within which stood a stone sarco- 
bagus covered with a vaulted marble lid, with 
orn-like prolongations at the four comers, and 
having circles carved on either side. Within the 
sarcophagus were found a few human remains, 
most of which—as the cranium, pelvis, and lower 
extremities—were almost entirely destroyed, whilst 
the clavicles, scapulae and radii were somewhat 
better preserved. The head rested on a raised 
brick shelf, while the body lay on a nearly de¬ 
composed plank, lleside the body lay a sword, 
lance, helmet, spears, a gold clasp and a gold ring, 
together with a Greek cross of the same metal, 
inlaid with nine precions stones, two gilt bronze 
crosses, a small flask with water, which wa3 still 
remarkably clear, and a piece of a very beautiful 
fabric interwoven with gold tissue-threads. At 
first no clue could he obtained as to the name or 
time with which these remains could be associ¬ 
ated. hut the subsequent removal of the clay 
deposited at the bottom of the grave has brought 
to light the letters oisvr,, and hence it is con¬ 
jectured that in this sarcophagus have been 
discovered the remains of Gisulf, Duke of the 
Lombard Marches of Friuli, who fell in battle in 
fill, while fighting to defend his territories from 
the invasion of the Avars. 


THE STAGE. 

“RED astray” at the gaiety. 

It is not quite fully known to the public that 
there have been three Mr. Boucicaults. The first 
was a smart and studious writer of comedy. To 
vur audiences of thirty years ago, he gave London 
Asm ranee and Old Heads and Yount/ Hearts. 
Soon afterwards he disappeared, and no one 
offered a reward for his recovery, which, upon 
the whole, was a mistake. But the name was not 
destined to die. At a time when the fortunes of 
legitimate drama were at their lowest, and when 
one excellent Shaksperian actor felt it to he more 
in accordance with his feelings to go and keep a 
tobacconist's shop at Stratford-on-Avon than to 
appear on the stage of the sensational theatres— 
and so actually did so—there arose another writer 
the name of Boucicault: a man fullv competent 
to supply the playgoing public with tlie intellec¬ 
tual food it liked, just then; and he wrote two 
more or less stirring dramas of Irish life: the 
Collet n Batcn and Arrah na Potpie. lie also dis¬ 
appeared, though no one heard that anything had 
“ happened" to him. But in good time there 
arose yet another of his name—an adroit writer, 
who made an intimate alliance with the machinist 
and the “property man; ” and he brought out Babil 
and Bijou. : a spectacle which grown-up children 
went to see at Covent Garden, on the excuse of 
taking there such children as were not grown up. 
To which of the three Mr. Boucicaults are we to 
assign the authorship of Led Astray ?—a play 
which, having been very successful in America, was 
brought out here in London at the Gaiety Theatre 
on Wednesday night. There are certain bits of 
the dialogue,- but they BTe very few, which remind 
us of the dramatist who wrote London Assurance. 
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There is little to recall the other two Boucicaults; 
and on the whole we are inclined to surmise that 
the writer of Led Astray has been inclined to 
follow in the steps of the first of his name, but lias 
found himself dealing with a theme in which if 
dialogue counted for something, situation counted 
for more. 

Led Astray is founded on a work of Octave 
Feuillet’s; and La Tentation —the French name 
for it—indicates, far better than does the English 
title, the course of the story. Armando, the 
heroine, though tempted, is never guilty. She is 
always on the brink of a precipice and always 
turns hack from it in time; until in the sixth act, 
having been partly the cause of a duel in which a 
foolish lover actually shot her husband (who pro¬ 
videntially recovered), site takes to a quiet life; 
finds her husband us good as other people; aud 
settles down to a fair substitute for happiness— 
the consolation of wool work and an easy chair. 
The husband appears to have been a very careless, 
useless person, who has married Armande—like a 
good many others—without quite knowing why. 
But he loves very tenderly his daughter, by a 
former wife; he has mercy enough to spare the 
rhapsodical fool—a yearning gentleman, who 
makes for Armande his best love and his worst 
verses—mercy enough, I say, to give this poor 
poet his life, which must be a misfortune for 
literature; and eventually, the good side of his 
character having come out, he is persuaded 
through the influence of his daughter to leave 
his arm-chair on one side of the stage and to 
approach his wife's which is on the other: and so 
at last there is a touching reconciliation between 
the occupants of the widely divided arm-chairs, 
and the curtain fells upon a re-united family and 
a satisfied audience. 

The story is told at too great length. It drags 
very much in the earlier scenes, and elsewhere it 
is narrated with too much of circumstance—the 
duel, for instance, is presented with an amount 
of detail which, from a sensational point of view, 
is effective enough, but which is tuo repulsive to 
be in the least artistic. And, by the bye, in 
this duel scene one of the characters who has pre¬ 
viously been individual, reminds us too forcibly 
of Sir Lucius O'Trigger. Major O'Hara, with his 
valorous indifference to the danger of other people, 
is Sir Luciu3 urging on Boh Acres to the light. 
Of course he is amusing, but he is too plainly the 
result of a remiuisceuce. Tho Major, iu other 
sceues, is a fairly presentable stage-character, and 
lie is represented with excellent judgment aud 
effect by ilr. Belford, whose acting is almost the 
only acting in the piece that is not open to any 
objection. It is frank, genial, plausible ; there is 
no obviou3_/?««we in it, hut a performance of an 
Irish adventurer is none the worse for that. 

The two American comedians—one of thorn is a 
comic actor; the other,in a higher sense, endeavours 
to he a comedian—are peculiarly unequal. It is 
difficult to judge them as we judge English actors 
with whose methods we are familiar. They so 
often surprise us (and specially Mr. Charles 
Thorne, who plays the husband) with had mo¬ 
ments when we are expecting good, and then 
again, good when we are confidently expecting 
bad. Mr. Thorne has a face which can ex¬ 
press a good deal of strong and genial feeling, 
and he has some dramatic movements, and he is 
at all times intelligent—though to English ears 
it does not sound so when one hears the stilted 
over-complimentary, over-serious tone with which 
he utters commonplace phrases,—“ Madame’ is 
unwell,” for example. But perhaps the main 
deficiency in his performance of the part of 
Ilodolphe Chandoee, the husband, a young Norman 
noble, is that, except in- the quite serious passages, 
where a certain natural dignity rises to the surface, 
there is a lack of distinction about his personation 
of the character. And, indeed, almost throughout 
the cast, you notice tho same lack of personal dis¬ 
tinction. Many of the dramatis personae live in 
the best society. But, without any crying fault, 
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any one special -offence, you feel that this is hardly 
the company it claims to be: there is a WRnt of 
grace, dignity, social ease. There are some ex¬ 
ceptions, certainly. Miss Helen Barry has the 
dignity, and Miss Amy Roselle has the ease. But 
among the others it’is difficult to find either. 
Even Mr. Edmund Leathes, who behaves very 
well in the duel scene, does not press his suit upon 
Armando with anything of the fervour of con¬ 
viction. It is dillicult to him to declare himself, 
except at one given moment, when the de¬ 
claration, or what is tantamount to it, is given 
even too trippingly. But his part is a very 
poor one, and never worse than at the instant 
when finding Armando weeping over her husband's 
indifference to her, he suggests his desire to “mingle 
my tears with yours”—iu other words, to go about 
with her a little, in railway carriages and among 
foreign inns. 

Mr. Charles Robson has an American accent 
much too strong to he ignored. lie has of course 
an American intonation, beside, hut these things 
do not appreciably mar—sometimes I think they 
aid—the presentation of a character which is en¬ 
tirely cool, shrewd, keen, and matter-of-fact: ho 
is the guardian spirit of the story: his cool good¬ 
will and clear-sighted persistency keep other 
people straight. Mr. Robson nets with watchful 
care and a good deal of dry comic power. Miss 
Helen Barry's part—that of Armande—is of the 
highest importance. She looks the character 
well, and has found several speaking gestures and 
several pregnant tones. But her experience in 
parts of the importance of this one is hardly 
sufficiently great to enable her to present with 
the countless touches of detail tho character aud 
life of a woman suffering and tried and tempted 
like Armande. Miss Amy Roselle has nothing of 
any moment to do until the last act, when, 
if we may judge by the applause that follows 
it, she takes the audience a little by surprise, 
with a scene of convent-schoolgirl awkwardness 
about her love-affair, and this is acted with dis¬ 
cretion, whiclt is much, aud with very genuine 
humour, which is more. The remaining characters 
are acted by Mr. Temple, Mrs. Howard, Miss 
he Thiere and Miss Baldwin. It is a small fault 
of the drama that ono of these, which might have 
been amusing, runs to earth quito early in the 
evening; nnd that is the “ fashionable adven¬ 
turess,” who threatens at ono time to be fascinat¬ 
ing. Like the oilier “ temptation ” of the piece, 
she is prudently got out of the way. 

Frederick Wedmoee. 

The statement that Mr. W. B. Donne is going 
to resign his important post—which is practically 
that of licenser—iu the Lord Chamberlain's office, 
is again repeated, nnd things have gone so far that 
the name of an accomplished actor, now retired 
from liia profession, has been mentioned for tho 
work. A more appropriate appointment would 
surely be that of a conscientious and sagacious 
writer—such a man as I)r. Westland Marstou, 
ought at all events to have the offer of the post. 

Mast English readers, who admired Mdlle. 
Desclee, and held her to be generally accepted as 
the finest actress since Rachel, would be astonished 
if they knew how insignificant was the money 
reward of her success. Desclee, instead of being 
in receipt of the fortune with which her friends 
credited her, never, we believe, was paid more 
than five hundred a yenr. The only savings she was 
ever able to effect—notwithstanding the simplicity 
of a life led on the third story of an unfashionable 
boulevard—were the moneys that came to her 
during the last year of her life, owing to her suc¬ 
cess in London and Brussels. In Paris there is 
hardly an actress, except at the Theatre Fran^ais, 
who is enabled to make any large incomo by the 
exercise of her art; and it is only of late years 
that engagements at the Franyais, or membership 
there (which is quite a different thing), has proved 
really remunerative. Nothing but the increased 
vogue of the theatre has enabled it to distribute 
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largely of its profits. The men and women now 
there find tho theatre a profession that pays; but 
ho who was perhaps the greatest comedian of 
recent times—Samson, who died an old man, 
two years ago, broken down at the failure of the 
French arms—was never ablo to grow rich, for all 
his forty years at the theatre, where, early, he 
had instructed Rachel, and late, had seen the 
debut of Croizette. 

Better Lute than Never, a comic drama of 
French origin, adapted for the English stage by 
Mr. F. C. Burn and, was produced a few nights 
ago at tho little theatre in Dean Street. 

The important part of Lady Alice in Mr. 
Boucicanlt s comedy, Old Heads and Yountj Hearts, 
at the Vaudeville Theatre, is now played by Miss 
Furtado. Miss Amy Roselle, who lias gone to the 
Gaiety, returns to the Vaudeville in the autumn, 
it is announced. 

Tire managers of the French plays at the 
Princess's have been, through new objections of 
the licensing authorities, again obliged to have 
recourse to somewhat old-fashioned pieces, or 
amusing pieces like the lleveillon, which most 
people have now seen. These pieces for the most 
part are admirably played; Messrs. Didier and 
Schey and Mdlle. Davenav continuing to distin¬ 
guish themselves. But the position into which 
the managers are driven is none the less an 
irritating one. 

Elsewhere than at the Princess's Theatre, July 
is to be a great time for the French plays iu 
London. To-uight the company from the corner 
of the Chaussde d’Antin make their first appear¬ 
ance here as a complete body. The place will be 
the Queen's Theatre, and the piece, Bunion's 
Oncle Ham. On and after Monday next, the 
Bt. James's Theatre will be devoted to the French 
classical drama, supported by Mdlle. Agar, and a 
troop of assistants from several good Paris theatres. 

M. Francisque Sarcey has written, in Le 
Tem/is, the first of two articles on those dramatic 
notices by Jules Janin, one of which was published 
in the Debats every Monday for forty years; and 
the articles of M. Sarcey are something quite 
difi'erent from the praises which have been so much 
lavished on the fashionable dramatic critic. M. 
Bareev’s first article, like all that comes from his 
pen, has the merit of entire frankness. Without 
being ill-natured, it is distinctly severe. It is 
analytical, keen, and searching, and it is a very 
creditable thing for Paris that it is this cri¬ 
ticism of M. Barcey’s which has succeeded to 
the favour so long enjoyed by Janin himself. At 
first it may seem want of taste for one dramatic 
critic to sit in judgment upon the work of another; 
but the time had really come for saying some 
things plainly, and it was impossible that a man 
whose greatest mastery was a mastery of the art 
of how to say nothing in a ceaseless stream of 
prose, should any longer be accepted as the most 
powerful representative of French criticism during 
forty years of more or less brilliant French litera¬ 
ture and art. M. Sarcey never knew Janin per¬ 
sonally : he had seen only at a distance (save once, 
for a quarter of an hour) the honest face and the 
clear look, and had heard only at a distance the 
sonorous laugh which was so familiar to most 
Parisian journalists. He avers that for fifteen 
years out of the forty, Jules Janin wrote well: 
criticised well. “ And think,” he exclaims, “ how 
much that means—to write well a weekly criti¬ 
cism, for fifteen years 1 ” But the rest of the time 
he lived on an old reputation—reputation, too, 
acquired in chief more by new manner than new 
matter—and it was only indulgence that allowed 
him to exercise from an arm-chair at Passy the 
intluence which, to wield aright, a critic must 
exercise from his stall in a theatre. Jules Janiu 
was not (as in other words M. Sarcey is most 
right in saying) a great dramatic critic. You 
cannot think of him with Ilazlitt, Lamb, Leigh 
Hunt. He was an honest man who had invented 
a new way of saying commonplace things. 


Mdlle. Blanche d'Aniigny, the French 
actress, is dead. She was born in 1842, and 
had her best success at the Thdatre des Folies 
Dramatiques, where she appeared in Chiljxric and 
Le Petit. Faust, of llervd. Afterwards she was at 
the Palais Royal, and at the Menus Plaisirs; and 
though she did not improve in her art, she did 
not very perceptibly decline in popularity. The 
French admired her at Alexandria; where the 
Italian colony—critical in a difi'erent direction— 
did not approve of her voice. Those who met 
Mdlle. d'Aniigny iu private life, speak of her very 
lensantlv. She leaves many friends who had 
enefited by her kindnesses. 

In Paul Szilagvi, whose death on June 20 is 
recorded, the Hungarians have lost not only one 
of their best actors, but one of the most in¬ 
fluential of the founders of the national drama of 
Hungary. Under the title of Tales of a Grand¬ 
father, Szilagyi wrote a few years ago a history 
of the rise and development of Hungarian dramatic 
art. Although he retired from the stage in 1806, 
when his daughter, the Dresden prima donna, 
Mdme. Lila Bulyovszky, acted with him at his 
farewell benefit, lie continued to the last to take 
an active interest in the management of the Pesth 
theatre, with which he had so many years been 
connected. 


MUSIC. 

THE HANDEL FESTIVAL—“ ISRAEL IN EGYPT.” 
Before proceeding to speak of the concluding day 
of the llandel Festival, we wish to rectify an 
omission in our notice of the Selection. In speak- 
of the solo performances, we left unmentioned one 
of the finest—Signor Agnesi’s rendering of the 
song “ Revenge, Tiinotheus cries,” from Alex ¬ 
ander's Feast, and, lest tho omission should be 
thought intentional, record the fact now. 

The very fine performance of Israel, which 
brought the festival to a close Yesterday week, 
confirmed our previous opinion that it is, of ali 
Handel's oratorios, the one which at the Crystal 
Palace is heard to the greatest advantage. This 
arises partly from the large predominance of choral 
writing—twenty-eight of the thirty-nine numbers 
of which it consists being choruses—and partly 
from the fact that the double choruses which form 
so important a feature in the work are heard in that 
enormous orchestra, where the two choirs are 
really at a considerable distance from one an¬ 
other with an antiphonal effect which is re¬ 
alised nowhere else. Handel probably took 
the idea of the double chorus from Carissimi, 
(in whose oratorio Jonas are to be found examples 
of its use), with whose music the old Saxon was 
doubtless acquainted, as he in more than one in¬ 
stance borrowed from him as he did from every¬ 
one else. But Haudel used the double chorus 
with a freedom and a power previously unknown. 
He first tried the experiment in an imperfect 
manner in the chorus “ Day by day ” of the 
Utrecht Te Deutn ; but it was in his second 
oratorio, Deborah, that in the chorus “ Immortal 
Lord,” and still more in the wonderfully dramatic 
movement, “All your boast will end in woe,” he 
showed what effects could be produced by this 
means. It is a curious thing that (excluding the 
Occasional Oratorio, into which a few of the 
double choruses from Israel are transferred), Solo¬ 
mon is the only one of all Handel's later oratorios 
in which the double chorus is used at all. It 
seems probable that the comparative failure of 
Israel on its first production discouraged the com¬ 
poser, and induced him to confine himself to the 
simpler form of chorus to which his audiences 
were accustomed. 

It is well known that Handel was by no means 
scrupulous as to appropriating the ideas of other 
composers; and, excepting the Dettinr/en TeDeum, 
there is perhaps no work in which are to be found 
more “ stolen goods ” than Israel in Etjypt. Space 
forbids our entering into details on this subject; 
it must suffice to say that seven movements of the 


present oratorio, are founded more or less on 
themes from Erba's “ Magnificat,” and four others 
on subjects from a serenata by Stradella; while 
the chorus “ Egypt was glad ” is nothing but an 
organ-piece by lverl, arranged with very trifling 
alterations, for voices. The original of this last- 
named piece may be found by those interested in 
the subject in Hawkins's Histon/ of Music. 

The performance at the Crystal Palace, like that 
of the Messiah on the previous Monday, was on 
the whole of remarkable excellence. Never have 
we heard the difficult chromatic passages of the 
chorus “ They loathed to drink of the river,” or 
the involved combinations of “ He led them 
through the deep,” sung with more precision. 
There are one or two pieces, however, at which a 
chorus is almost sure to stumble, and the intona¬ 
tion in parts of “And with the blast of thy 
nostrils ” and “ The people shall hear,” certainly 
left something to desire; still, taken altogether, 
the choruses went magnificently. The “Hailstone" 
chorus (encored, as usual) and “ The horse and his 
rider ” could not have been finer. We should 
have said the same of “ Thy right hand, O Lord,” 
but that its abrupt close—one of Handel’s most 
dramatic effects at the words “ hath dashed in 
pieces the enemy”—was utterly ruined by the 
conductor's absurd addition of three notes. We 
shall not, however, dwell on this unpleasant point, 
on which we expressed our opinion last week, 
further than to say that a few of the alterations 
made in Israel suqiassed (if possible) in bad taste 
those which were noticeable at the Selection. 

The solo music of Israel, though comparatively 
small in quantity, is by no means unimportant in 
quality. It could hardly have been better ren¬ 
dered than on this occasion. Mr. Sims Reeves 
was fortunately able to sing, and gave “ The 
enemy said ” as no one but he can give it, though 
we could willingly have dispensed with the “ high 
A ” at tho end. Until public taste is so far 
elevated that a high note will no longer “ bring 
down the house,” it seems a useless task—a mere 
crying in the wilderness—to protest against it. 
Mdme. Otto-Alvsleben, a singer whose high abili¬ 
ties have hardly received their full recognition in 
this country, gave great effect to the air “ Thou 
didst blow,” though she too spoilt the close by 
transposing it an octave higher than written. She 
also joined Mdme. Lemmens-Slierrrington in the 
duet “ The Lord is my strength,” and the latter 
lady's fine voice was heard to advantage in the 
short solos which introduce the final chorus. 
Mdme. Patey sang “ Their land brought forth 
frogs ” and (with Mr. Kerr Gedge) the duet 
“ Thou in thy mercy.” Mr. Gedge also gave the 
two recitatives in the first part of the oratorio. 
Lastly, the duet, “ The Lord is a man of war,” 
was given by Mr. Santley and Bignor l'oli with 
such effect as to obtain an encore. 

In reviewing generally the festival now past, 
the first recognition is certainly due to Sir Michael 
Costa. W hatever differences of opinion may 
exist as to his good taste, there can be no doubt 
as to his consummate ability as conductor of a 
large force, and as to his power to make the music 
“ go.” For such occasions as the Haudel Festival 
it would be difficult to replace him. A word of 
mention should also be given to Mr. Willing, the 
organist of the Sacred Harmonic Society, who 
presided at the organ, for the unvarying good taste 
aud discretion showed in his accompaniments^ 
The general arrangements, under the management 
of the officers of the Crystal Palace, aud the com¬ 
mittee of the Sacred Harmonic Society, were 
most admirable ; and a special word of thanks is 
due from members of the press to Mr. Shenton, 
who had the charge of the press-gallery, for his 
efforts to promote their comfort. Tho whole 
festival, in a musical point of view, may bo justly 
considered one of the most successful of all which 
have as yet taken place. Ebenezer Proitt. 


The seventh Philharmonic concert of the pre¬ 
sent series, which was given lastMonday evening, 
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included more than one feature of interest. First 
in importance was the production (for the first 
time by this society) of Brahms’s charming 
serenade, Op. 16, in A, for small orchestra. If we 
are not mistaken, the work had only been pre¬ 
viously heard in this country at the concerts given 
last year under Mr. Baraby at the Albert Hall, in 
connexion with the International Exhibition. 
Taken as a whole, it is one of the best, and cer¬ 
tainly one of the most attractive of Brahms's com¬ 
positions. It is not only far less diffuse, but more 
original than his earlier Serenade in 1), Op. 11, for 
full orchestra. The absence of violins, and the 
consequent prominence given to the wood instru¬ 
ments, imparts a peculiar tone-colouring to the 
orchestration, which, with less tact than Brahms 
has shown, would easily have become monotonous. 
Of the five movements of which the work consists, 
the opening allegro and the quaint and graceful quasi 
menuettoaxe perhaps the finest; though the second 
u)ovenient,a.‘kv'(e)_o, pleased so much from its piquant 
(somewhat Beethovenish) rhythms as to oDtain 
an encore. The slow movement is as a whole rather 
too long, though containing some most exquisite 
subjects; and the final rondo, though its first 
phrases are not very original, contains a “ second 
subject," given in the first instance to.the oboe, 
which is one of the freshest and most charming 
themes in existence. With the exception of one 
or two slight slips in the wind instruments, the 
work was given to perfection; and the perform¬ 
ance of the unfamiliar music was such as to re¬ 
flect the greatest credit both on the band and on 
the conductor, Mr. Citsins. Another specialty of 
this concert was Madame Essipoff’s superb playing 
of Mendelssohn's Concerto in 0 minor. Her read¬ 
ing is characterised by strong individuality and 
great musical feeling, and the enthusiasm it 
aroused was such as is not often seen at a Phil¬ 
harmonic concert. Not less successful was the 
fair pianist in her group of solos, by Bach, Schu¬ 
bert, and Chopin, in the second part. The rest of 
the programme included Beethoven's Symphony in 
B flat, Sullivan's clever overture to Mnrmion, the 
Znuber/ldte overture, and vocal music (which was 
by no means remarkable for novelty) by Miss 
Edith Wynne and Madame Bentham-Eernandes. 

Ii is no small thing for a concert-giver to be 
able to crowd such an enormous building as the 
Albert Hall to the doors; yet this feat was ac¬ 
complished by Mr. Sims Beeves at bis benefit 
concert last Monday evening. No doubt the 
general desire to express sympathy with our great 
tenor on account of his recent illness had some¬ 
thing to do with this; hut Mr. Reeves's name 
of itself will draw an audience as probably no 
other name in this country will do. Mr. Beeves, 
who was in his best voice, selected as the chief 
novelty of his perfonnance Balfe’s “ Bose Song ” 
from 11 Talismano, which was originally com¬ 
posed lor him, and which was given 0 n this occa¬ 
sion for the first time in English. We have only 
room to add that Mr. Beeves was assisted by 
Mdme. Christine Nilsson, Madame Lemmens- 
Sherrington, Mdme. Trelielli-Bettini, Miss Helen 
d'Alton, Mr. Santley, Mdme. Norman-Ntiruda 
and Mr. William Coenen. The Royal Albert 
Hall Choral Society, conducted by Mr. Bamby, 
also sang some part-music. Dr. Stainer was at 
the organ, and Messrs. Blumenthal, Sidney Naylor, 
and Hatton at the piano. 

Mr. W. Ganz’s annual benefit concert took 
place at St. James's Hall, on Monday afternoon, 
before a very large audience; and, with the 
assistance of Mdlles. d’Angeri, Scalchi, and 
Aibani, Mdme. Liebhardt, Misses Edith Wynne 
and Alice Fairman, Signori Marini, Gardoni, Gra- 
ziani, and Foli, and Messrs. Santley and Trelawny 
C'ubham as vocalists, and Mdme. Essipoff, Mdlle. 
Marie Krebs, Sir Julius Benedict, Signori Papini 
and Randegger, M. Paque and Mr. Cowen in the 
instrumental department. The performances were 
such as might be expected from so distinguished 
artists; among the most successful may be named 


Kullak’s duet for two pianos on L'Etoile du Nord, 
excellently played by Mdme. Essipoff and Mr. 
Ganz ; the brilliant performance by Mdlle. Krebs, 
Sir Julius Benedict, Mr. Cowen and Mr. Ganz, 
of Benedict's eight-handed arrangement of his 
own Andante and Chopin’s posthumous mazurka; 
Mr. Santley's fine singing of the “ Maid of Athens ” 
(encored), and Mdlle. Angeri's beautiful delivery 
of Gounod’s “ Ave Maria,”accompanied by Signor 
Papini, Signor Randegger, and Sir Julius Bene¬ 
dict. 

Mdme. Adelina Patti announces a grand con¬ 
cert at the Royal Italian Opera, on the 16th instant, 
for the benefit of the “ Mozarteum ” at Salzburg, 
at which she will he assisted by the artists of 
Mr. Gye’s company. Mdlle. Krebs, we understand, 
is also engaged to take part in it. The programme 
will be entirely selected from the works of Mozart. 

Mr. IIullah’s Report for 1873 on the Musical 
Examinations he has conducted in the Training 
Sc hools of Great Britain has just been published. 
It is gratifying to learn from the Inspector that 
the results, “ if not yet satisfactory, are encourug- 
ing, and show a considerably increased amount of 
skill in practical music on the part of the students 
to whom they refer.” Mr. Ilullah considers that 
the frequent instances of failure are largely due to 
the fact that in the majority of cases the students, 
during their previous career as pupil-teachers, had 
not even received the most elementary musical 
instruction. The whole report is full of interest, 
and we commend it to the attention of our 
readers. 

Johann Strauss has returned from his very- 
profitable concert tour in Italy to Gratz. lie has 
purchased a residence in Florence of the value of 
100,000 florins, and intends to pass the winter 
partly there, partly in Gratz, and only occasionally 
in Vienna. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

THE DECORATION OF ST. PAUL'S. 

Since we first expressed our judgment, four 
weeks ago, upon the scheme for the decoration of 
St. Paul's as represented in Mr. Burges’ model, 
the several organs of public opinion have followed 
suit with a very remarkable unanimity upon the 
subject. The Times, the Poll Miill Gazette, 
Punch, the Guardian, the Spectator, the Daily 
Teleyraph, the Record, have all from different 
points of view expressed in strong terms their 
disapproval of the plan which has received the 
assent of the Committee. The Saturday Review 
is the only organ which supports the scheme, and 
in doing so it appears to have assumed the posi¬ 
tion of an advocate with instructions of the most 
intimate character, and has in more than one instance 
revealed to the public details of the scheme which 
were previously unknown, as it appears, even to 
members of the Committee. The decoration of 
St. Paul’s is an undertaking which obviously de¬ 
pends upon the unanimous support of the public 
for its completion, and which must be a lament¬ 
able failure unless it is an undoubted success. The 
Committee will be unwise to commit themselves 
to any scheme unless they can feel a moral cer¬ 
tainty of its ultimate accomplishment, and will, 
therefore, have to consider seriously whether it is 
either possible to complete, or justifiable to com¬ 
mence, a work whichis opposed by the unanimous 
verdict of public opinion. 


The Temps understands that M. Viollet-le-Duc 
has given in his resignation as Inspector-General 
of Diocesan Buildings, owing to a political mis¬ 
understanding with the Minister of Public In¬ 
struction and Worship. 

A most important literary relic of John Stow, 
author of the famous Survey of London, has, 
according to the City Press, been just discovered 
by Messrs. Puttick and Simpson. It consists of a 
volume containing a transcript of John Lydyate’s 
Chronicles, comprising 670 pages in the autograph 
of Stow. On the last leaf occurs this sentence:— 
“ This boke perteynytke to John Stowe, and was bv 
hym wryten in ye yeare of our Lord m.d.lviij.” 
It is only reasonable to assume that Stow required 
a copv of Lydgate's Chronicles for the purpose of 
compiling his own work, and, being too poor to 
purchase one, set himself the laborious task of 
transcribing the whole. John Stow, according to 
Rich, lived to beg his daily- bread in his eightieth 
year, and died 1005. 

Some of the American papers state that Pro¬ 
fessor Huxley is likely to be the successor of 
Professor Agassiz, at Harvard. We hope there is 
no truth in this. Are the English Universities so 
rich in really eminent professors, and so poor in 
money, that they can or must allow Professor 
Huxley to go to America in order to find leisure 
for work? It would require nothing but the 
will for either Oxford or Cambridge to offer 
Huxley two or three thousand a year without 
anybody suffering for it. There are hundreds of 
non-resident fellows, doing no good to the Uni¬ 
versity-, doing harm to themselves in resting on 
their oars, when they ought to he pulling with all 
their might. Why not give five or ten such 
fellowships to men like Huxley, aud make the 
Universities again what they- were in the middle 
ages, the very centres of intellectual force aud 
light in the country ? The Universities are so rich 
that they could beggar the whole world. Will 
they allow themselves to be beggared by Harvard? 
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Vols., crown 8vo, pp. 272 and 290, cloth, 10*. 

ENIGMAS of LIFE. By W. R. GREG. 

Sixth Edition. Crown 8vo, pp. xxi—308, cloth, 104. Gd. 

TIIE DEVELOPMENT of CREATION on the 

EARTH. By T. L. STRANGE. Demy 8vo, pp. 122, cloth, 
24. Gd. [.Vo/c ready. 

THE LEGENDS of the OLD TESTAMENT 

Traced to their apparent Primitive Sources. By T. L. 
STRANGE. Demy 8vo, pp. 20G, cloth, 0s. [.Vote ready. 

SPANISH REFORMERS of TWO GEN- 

TURIES. from 1.V20 : their Lives and Writings, according to 
the late B. B. Wiffen's Flan, and with the use of his 
Materials. Described by E. BoKHMER. D.D., Ph.D. 
Vol. I., with Narrative of the Incidents attendant upon tlic 
Rcpub Mention of “ Reformistas Antiguos Espafmlos,” and 
a Memoir of B. B. Wiffkn by Isalink Wiffisx. Royal 
8vo, pp. 232, Roxburghe, 154.; cloth, 124. Gd. 

THE HISTORY of INDIA, from the Earliest 

Ages. By J. TALBOYS WHEELER, Secretary to the 
Chief Commi-sioner of British Burma. Yol. III. Hindu. 
Buddhist. Brnlmmnical Revival. Demy 8vo, pp. 024, 
with 2 maps, cloth, 184. 

The above volume forms also a complete work in itself, 
and may be had with separate Title, as “ The History of 
India : Hindu, Buddhist, and Brnhmanical.” 

TRAVELS in INDIA in the SEVENTEENTH 

CENTURY. By Sir THOMAS ROE and Dr. J. FRYER. 
Demy 8vo, pp. 478, cloth, 7s. Gd. 

A PERSIAN-ENGLISH and ENGLISH- 

rKli-IAN DICTIO.VATtY. By E. If. PALMER, M.A., 
Professor of Arabic at the University of Cambridge. 

[In the press. 

COMPENDIUM of the COMPARATIVE 

GRAMMAR of the INDO-EUROPEAN LANGUAGES, so 
far as it relates to the Sanskrit, Greek, and Latin. By 
AUGUST SCHLEICHER. Translated, from the Third 
German Edition, by HERBERT BENDALL, B.A., Chr. Coll. 
Cainb. [Shortly, 

THE DATHAVANSA; or, the History of the 

Tooth Relic of GOTAMA BUDDITA. The Pah ‘Text, and 
its Translation into English, with Notes. By MUTU 
COOMARA SWAJ1Y, Mndcllar. Demy Svo, pp. 174, 

cloth, 104. Gd. 

English Translation, with Notes, 64 . 

SUTTA NIPATA; or, the Dialofntes and Dis- 

courses of GOTAMA BUDDHA (2.500 years old). Trans¬ 
lated fn«m the original Pali, with Notes and Introduction, 
by MUTU COOMARA SWAMY, Madeliar. Crown 8vo. 

f Shortly. 

IIOEI SCIIEIX; or, the Discovery of America 

by Buddhist Monks in the Fifth Century. From the 
Chinese by CARL F. NEUMANN, late Professor of Oriental 
Languages and History at the University of Munich. 
Translated, under revision of the Author, by CHARLES G. 
LELAN D. [in preparation. 

HEBREW THEISM: the Common Basis of 

Judaism. Christianity, and Mohammedanism, with revisions 
to the quarto Edition of 1858. By Francis W. NEWMAN, 
ltoyal Svo, pp. 184, stiff wrappers, As. Gd. 

TIIE WORKING CLASSES. By CHARLES 

LAMPORT, F.S.S. Reprinted from the Westminster ilecteic 
for January, 1874. Demy Svo, pp. 40, sewed, 15. 

THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE Spelled ns Pro- 

noun id, with enlarge 1 Alphal»ct of Forty Letters, a Letter 
for cuh Distinct Element in the Language. With Speci¬ 
men. By GEORGE WITHERS. Royal 8vo, pp. 84, 
sewed, 14. 


London: Trubneb & Co., 57 and 50 Ludgnte Hill. 


NEW BOOKS 

PUBLISHED BY 

JAMES PARKER & CO. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN KEBLE, 

M. A., late Vicar of Htirsley. By the Right Hon. Sir J. T. 
COLERIDGE, D.C.L. Fourth and Cheaper Edition, post 
8 vo, cloth, 64 . 

HYMNS from the BREVIARY. By the 

late Rev. ISAAC WILLIAMS. Hymns from the Parisian 
Breviary. 32 mo, cloth, 24. Gd. [Heady, 

LENTEN SERMONS. Preached chiefly 

to Yonng Men at the Universities, Ik* tween A.n. 1858-1874. 
By the Rev. E. B. PUSKY, D.T)., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. 8 vo, cloth, G 4 . 

THE TWO BLASPHEMIES: Five Ser- 

mens on the Blasphemy against the Son of Man which shall 
be forgiven, and the Blasphemy against the Holy Ghost 
which shall not l*e forgiven ; proirhod before the University 
of Oxford. By HENRY HARRIS. B.D.. Rector of Winter¬ 
bourne Basset, Wilts, and late Fellow and Tutor of Mag¬ 
dalen College, Oxford. Crown Svo, limp cloth, 34 . Gd. 

ECLIPSES, PAST and FUTURE ; with 

General nints for 01*serving the Heavens. Bv the Rev. 
S. J. JOHNSON, M.A., F.R.A.S., Rector *of Upton- 
I Id ions. Devon. Crown 8 vo. illustrated with a Diagram 
of the Transit of Venus visible in Great Britain in 1882, 
limp cloth, As. 

SAYINGS ASCRIBED to OUR LORD 

by the FATHERS end other PRIMITIVE WRITERS, and 
Incidents in His Life narrated by them, otherwise* than 
found in Scripture. By JOHN THEODORE DODD, B.A., 
late Junior Student of Christ Church. Fep. Svo, cloth, 34 . 

FOUR LECTURES on the CLERGY and 

Til KIR DUTIES. Addressed to the Unattached Students 
of the University of OXFORD. Bv the Right Reverend the 
BISHOP SUFFRAGAN OF NOTTINGHAM, D.D. Fep. 
8 vo, limp cloth, 24. 

APOLLOS ; or, the Way of God. A Plea 

for the Religion of Scripture. By A. CLEVELAND COXE, 
Bishop of Western New York. Crown Svo, cloth, 54 . 

THE PASTORAL RULE of ST. GRE- 

GORY. Sancti Gregorii Fapix* Pa>toralis Lilier ad Johan- 
ncra Episcopum Civitatis Ravenna*. With an English 
Translation by the Rev. H. It. BRAMLEY, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Fcap. Svo, cloth. G.«. 

“Asa present for n clergyman none could lie better. We trust that 
all who read it may learn to reverence St. Gregory, its saintly uutlior. 
more and more praising God f.ir haying given to the Church of Eng¬ 
land such a truly “golden volume.' "— Church tfernhl. 

*“ A literal but spirited translation of St. Gregory's great work from 
the Benedictine text.' — Standard. 

A COMMENTARY on the EPISTLES 

and GOSPELS in the BOOK of COMMON PRAYER. Ex¬ 
tracted from Writing* of the Fathers of the Holy Catholic 
Church, anterior to the Division of the East and West. By 
A Lay Member of the Church. With an Introductory 
Notice by the Dean of St. Paul’s. Tn Four Part*. Part I. 
Advcnt-Quinqungesinia. Crown Svo, paper covers, 34 . 


OXFORD AND LONDON: JAMES PARKER k CO. 


Just published, in crown 8 vo, cloth, price 34 . Gd. 

LECTURES on the history op 
EDUCATION 

In PRUSSIA and ENGLAND, and on Kindred Topics. 

By JAMES DONALDSON. LL.D., Rector of the nigh School 
of Edinburgh. 

Edinburgh : A. & C. Black. London : Longmans. 


TRIE PAPER which Mr. ALEXANDER J. 

JL ELLIS, F.R.S. (Author of ‘“Early English Pronuncia¬ 
tion *’), recently read before the College of Precept rs, on the 
“QUANTITATIVE PRONUNCIATION OF LATIN” (re¬ 
ported in the Academy for June 20, p. f»9G), having lieen re¬ 
arranged, is now at press, and will be shortly published by 
Messrs. Macmillan k Co., in connexion with the present 
movement for Improving our Latin Pronunciation. 

In addition to an elaborate argument for establishing bis 
views on the function of final M in Igitin, Mr. Ellis gives a 
complete graduated course of instruction to enable teachers 
(who adopt the Syllabus of Latin Pronunciation drawn up by 
Professors Palmer and Munro) to lead their pupils to a full 
conception of the quantitative and accentual rhythm of Latin 
verso and prose in the Augustan Period. The »*ook will thus 
form ft mamml for the teacher as well as a treatise for the 
scholar on a subject hitherto much neglected, lieoanse it could 
not have possibly made a part of regular school instruction 
so long os our old barbaric pronunciation of the vowels was 
ictiuncd. 


r r'HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 285, 

X will be published on Saturday, July 18th. Adykrtihf.- 
mknts intended for insertion cannot be received by the Pub¬ 
lishers later than Monday, July 13th. 

London : Longmans k Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 


THE ALPINE CLUB MAP OF SWITZERLAND. 

On August 1, in Four Sheets, price V. 2s ., or separately 
price 124. each Sheet. 

a TAP of SWITZERLAND and the ADJA- 

L CENT COUNTRIES, on the Scale of Four Miles to the 
Inch, from SchalThausen on the North to the Southern Slopes 
of the Vnl d’A**ste and Milan on the South, and from the 
Ortler Group on the East to Geneva on the West. Constructed 
under the iinme Mate superintendence of the Alpine Club, and 
edited by R. C. NICHOLS, F.S.A. F.R.G.S. 

Sheet I. Basel, Luzern, Interlachcn, Bern, Fribourg, and 
Neuehatel. 

Sheet II. Constauz, Zurich, Chur, and Ijindeck. 

Sheet III. Geneva, Brieg, A> sta, Jura, and Mmit Blanc. 

Sheet IV. Splllgen, Ortler Sp. Adamello, Son :rio, Como, 
ami Milan. 

The whole will l# published on August 1, Sheets I. II. 
and III. complete, and Sheet IV. with outline ami lettering 
only; but when the engraving of the hills on Sheet IV. is 
completed, proofs of that sheet will be exchanged for the 
lettered copies. 

London : Longmans k Co., P:iterno-ter Row ; and 
E. Stanford, Charing Cross. 

Edinburgh : W. k A. K. Johnston. 


A FEW PAGES from REAL LIFE. By 

Mrs. BERNAL OSBORNE. 2 vols. crown Svo, 1 G 4 . 

PRAIRIE and FOREST : a Description of 

the Game of North America, with Personal Adventures in 
their Pursuit. By PARK Kit G1LLMORK, *■ Ubiqno,” 
Author of “ Gun, Rod, and S addle,” Ate. Demy Svo, with 
numerous Illustrations, price 124. 

THROUGH FANTEE-LAND to COO- 

MASSTE. A Diary of the Ashantee Expedition. By FRE¬ 
DERICK. BOYLE, Author of “Camp Notes,” &c., Sjteciul 
Correspondent to the Daily Te'u-'jraph. Post Svo, 144. 


CHATMAN k HALL, 193 PICCADILLY. 


IBOOKS FOR SUMMER READING. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. crown 8 vo, price 94 . 

WORDSWOTII’S TOUR IN SCOTLAND 

IN 1803, 

In COMPANY with his SISTER and S. T. COLERIDGE; 

Being the JOURNAL of Miss WORDSWORTH, now for tlio 
first time made public. 

Edited by Principal SJIAlliP, LL.D. 

“If there were no other record of her than those brief extracts from 
her journal during tin* Highland Tour, which stand at the head «»f 
several of her brother's i«*eias, these alone would prove her ixr*scsM.-*l 
of a large jiortion of his genius. Larger extracts from them occur in 
the |«let's ha*graphy and in the edition of tin* Poems of I<»7, and often 
they stem nearly as good as the noems they introduce. Miglit not 
that wonderful journal even yet be given entire, or nearly no, to tho 
world ? ”—Aurth British Review. 


Now ready, 1 vol. crown 8 vo, price 84 . Gd. 

SCOTTISH RIVERS. 

By the late Fir THOMAS DICK LAUDER, Bart., Author of 
The Morayshire Flo ids,” “ 'The Wolf of Badenoch,” Ac. 
With three Etchings from Sketches bv the Author, and a Pro- 
fiv*c by JOHN BROWN, M.l)., LL.D., Author of “ Rab and 
his Friends,” &c. 


Edmonston* k Douglas, 88 Prince's Street, Edinburgh. 


MR. NICHOLAS MICHELLS NEW POEM. 

Now ready, fcap. Svo, 3 4 . Gd. cloth. 

T HE HEART’S GREAT RULERS. 

By NICHOLAS MICHELE, 

Author of “ Ruins of Many Linds,” Pleasure,” kc. 

The Passions arc illustrated by the following Tales :— 
Pleasure’s Devotee. I Forbidden Live ; or, the Lady 

The Mi*er of Bethnal Green. and the Priest of Rome. 

The Gambler’s Last Stake. | Jealousy. Love unto Death. 
L-mdon : Sampson Low, Mauston & Co.. 188 Fleet Sire?t. 


In large crown 8vo, price 184. cloth, 1,100 pages, Now Edition. 

T he manual of i> a t e s. 

A Dictionary of Reference to the mo3t Important Event* 
in the History of Mankind to be found in authentic Records. 
By G BORGE TOWNSEN D. 

a Dictionary of References, it merit* the highest commenda¬ 
tions for the care and accuracy with which the many thou>au<U of 
facts which it contains have been compiled."— <t/m rivr. 

Frederick Warns k Co., Bedford Street, Strand. 

In largo crown 8vo, price 74. Gd. cloth gilt. 

B out e l l' s ii e r a l d r y. 

Now Edition Edited and revised, with additions to 
date, by S. T. AVELING. Containing 500 Illustrations. 

“A earcftilly done and exhaustive piece of work. Will be found 
useful to many, and we arc glad to call uttcutiou to it* amvnrunee." 

A ciicou tor mist. 

Frederick Warns k Co., Be iford Street, Strand. 
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to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 


LITERATURE. 

THE FOURTH REPORT OP THE ROYAL COMMIS¬ 
SION ON HISTORICAL MANUSCRIPTS. 

This Report, containing accounts of about 
sixty public and private collections of his¬ 
torical documents, has just been issued. The 
extent of it may be judged of by the fact 
that it fills nearly 900 pages of rather close 
print in double columns, the very carefully 
compiled index alone occupying about 240 
pages. Of the importance of the Report as a 
contribution to historical literature the fol¬ 
lowing summary of its contents will be a 
sufficient testimony. 

The calendar of the manuscripts in the 
House of Lords has been completed, by Mr. 
Monro and Mr. M. A. Thoms, up to the 
end of March, 1641-2, and the portion of it 
from the beginning of the reign of Charles I. 
to the end of 1641 is printed at length in the 
appendix to the report. Of the greatest 
historical importance are certain depositions 
taken before the committee appointed by the 
Parliament in Scotland to enquire into the 
supposed attempt to seize upon the Marquis 
of Hamilton and the Earls of Argyll and 
Lanark. The circumstances of the case are 
well known as “ The Incident,” and occurred 
during the King’s second visit. The main 
object of the enquiry was, no doubt, to find 
out to what extent Charles approved, or, as 
some asserted, instigated the attempt. Until 
this discovery was made, it was supposed 
that no portion of these depositions was 
extant, beyond the notes of them published 
in Balfour’s Annate of the Scottish Parliament. 
The papers thus brought to light, more than 
200 years after, contain much interesting 
information. Balfour, we read, 

“mentions only Lieutenant-Colonel Hurry's (or 
Crry's) deposition as having been read, and 
makes no allusion to those of Lord Gray and 
Lord Ogilvie. Hurry, it seems, though ‘ given to 
ane pvnt of sill,’ was too honest to suffer himself 
to be' implicated in an affair which might lend 
to ‘ cutting of throattis’ in a manner little diffe¬ 
rent from assassination. Lord Ogilvie states that 
he heard of the plot on the the 11th of October, as 
he was going to dine at the Earl of Crawford's 
lodgings, from Captain Stewart, who told him that 
there was a meeting arranged there for the pur¬ 
pose of carrying it into effect. Hurry imme¬ 
diately gave information to the Lord General, the 
Marquis of Hamilton, and Earl of Argyll, and 
afterwards went with their permission to dine 
with the Earl of Crawford, while Hamilton and 
Argyll, as we learn from other sources, withdrew 
themselves from Edinburgh.” 

The papers in the House of Lords relating 
to Archbishop Laud’s visitations are printed, 
for the most part in extenso, in the Appendix. 
The Commissioners felt that any abridgment 
would greatly diminish the interest and 
character of these papers. It is unnecessary 
to do more now than to notice the great im¬ 
portance attaching to these papers, especially 
nt the present time. Scarcely less interest¬ 


ing to the ecclesiastical historian are the 
documents relating to the notorious case of 
Peter Smart and Dr. Cosins, afterwards 
Bishop of Durham. Among the more in¬ 
teresting miscellaneous papers we note a 
petition of Katherine Hadley, servant to 
John Lilbume, detailing her own and her 
master’s sufferings in prison, December 21, 
1640; a petition of Anthony Danvers, 
December * 24, 1640, complaining that his 
son had been refused admission to Winchester 
College, a matter not too trivial for their 
lordships’ consideration ; and a petition of 
Osmund Gibbs, iu 1640, found guilty of 
stealing a tame buck, and put to read for 
his life, when the judge not only made “ a 
clear bar to prevent prompting, but turned 
him unto one of the hardest verses of the 
book to read, which by God’s grace he was 
enabled to do, and thereby escaped his in¬ 
tended hanging, but was burnt in the hand.” 

The main bulk of the collection of docu¬ 
ments belonging to Westminster Abbey, 
reported on to the Commissioners by 
Mr. Burtt, consists of manorial documents, 
referring to the extensive estates possessed 
by the Abbey in early times, the accouuts of 
the officers of the establishment, from the 
time of Edward I. to Henry VIII., and of 
the books and accounts relating to the colle¬ 
giate church erected by Henry VIII. in the 
place of that establishment. Many of these 
documents are minutely illustrative of the 
manners and customs of the age, and are 
rich in topographical information, showing 
the progress of the vast change which has 
come over that portion of the neighbourhood 
of London. 

Foremost in importance for the history of 
the sixteenth century we must place the Cecil 
MSS., belonging to the Marquis of Salis¬ 
bury, a portion of which has been noticed 
in the Third Report of the Commission. 
Mr. Brewer’s report, in continuation, gives 
a brief enumeration of all letters and papers 
down to the close of the year 1587. The 
value and extent of this correspondence, to 
which every person of any note at the time 
contributed, may be judged by the fact that 
scarcely a day passes in any year from the 
accession of Edward VL to the close of the 
century which does not produce one or more 
letters connected with passing events, and 
generally from those whose rank and posi¬ 
tion enabled them to furnish the most secret 
and authentic intelligence. The bulk of 
these papers is so great, that the present 
report upon them is of necessity limited to a 
list of the writers and the dates of their 
letters; but we believe a complete calendar 
of them is in preparation. Mr. Brewer, how¬ 
ever, calls particular attention to two letters 
written by Cardinal Wolsey, after his fall, to 
Secretary Gardiner, said to be of special and 
unique interest; and to two Casket letters 
of Mary Queen of Scots, which fill up the 
blanks in the collection amongst the State 
Papers, one of them in a hand differing from 
all the rest, which has not yet been identified. 

Also relating to the Elizabethan period are 
some valuable manuscripts in the possession 
of Lord Bagot. Many letters in this collec¬ 
tion are written by Walter and Robert, 
Earls of Essex; some by Thomas Phellips 
regarding Giffard, a Papist, to whom 
leniency was to be shown because his son 


had been the means of saving the Queen 
from Babington’s conspiracy. A letter in 
1600 gives a short account, by an eye¬ 
witness, of the trial of Robert Earl of Essex, 
and records the Queen’s indignation against 
Raleigh. For the years 1585, 1586, and 
1587, there are letters by Sir Ralph Sadler, 
Sir Amias Paulet, and others, dated from 
Tutbury, Chartley,and Fotheringhay,relating 
to Mary Queen of Scots, her trial, and her 
burial. There is also a contemporary ac¬ 
count of the proceedings taken in the Star 
Chamber against Secretary Davison, who 
was exposed to the displeasure of Elizabeth 
for despatching the warrant for Mary’s 
execution. 

The most important illustrations of the 
reigns of the Stuarts brought to light by the 
Commissioners are contained in the manu¬ 
scripts at Knole Park, belonging to the 
Earl De La Warr. The greater portion 
consists 

“ of the letters and papers of Lionel Cranfield 
(successively Lord Cranfield, Viscount Cranfield, 
and Earl of Middlesex), Lord High Treasurer of 
England. He witnessed the fall of Lord Chan¬ 
cellor Bacon, two or three of whose letters grace 
this collection. His own impeachment was soon 
to follow, and there are numerous letters and 
papers on this subject. His friends were urgent 
to obtain mercy for him, but Prince Charles and 
the Duke of Buckingham were opposed to their 
request, and on one occasion the King delayed 
reading a petition from Cranfield while they stayed 
in the room. Among the items of intelligence 
likely to interest the historian will be founa the 
expenses of the funeral of Queen Anne, consort of 
James I.; the gifts obtained by Buckingham 
from the Crown ; a list of the magnificent jewels 
the Treasurer was commanded to take out of the 
Tower for the Prince on his journey into Spain; 
the large demands for money made by the Prince 
at Madrid, where Buckingham's conduct called 
forth a letter from a Spanish nobleman to King 
James, of which a copy is preserved at Knole. 
The affairs of the Palatinate produced many letters 
to the Treasurer, among them from Sir Richard 
Weston, and from the King and Queen of Bohemia, 
to whom James I. made a liberal allowance. 
There is a petition signed by Raleigh and letters 
from his widow.” 

Referring to a little earlier period are the 
notes of a conversation between William 
Lambarde, the well-known lawyer and an¬ 
tiquary, and Queen Elizabeth, in which 
Lambarde mentions Shakespeare’s Richard 
II. having been many times performed in 
public, at' the instigation (evidently) of the 
Earl of Essex, with a view to bring Eliza¬ 
beth into disfavour with the people. 

It is much to be regretted that our notice 
of the magnificent collection of the Earl De 
La Warr is so restricted, but some idea of 
the interest and value of it may be gained 
when it is known that there are contained in 
it letters by Queen Henrietta Maria, the 
Princess Henriette d’Orleans, Sir Dudley 
Digges, Sir Dudley Carleton, Sir Richard 
Weston, Tobie Mathew, Philip Burlamachi, 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, Sir John Suckling, John 
Dryden, Thomas Shadwell, Matthew Prior, 
Sir William Penn, Sir Charles Sedley, Lord 
Keeper Williams, Bishop Sprat, the first 
Earl of Shaftesbury, &c., &c. 

Respecting the collection at Crowcombe 
Court, in Somersetshire, we are told :— 

“ Lieutenant-Colonel Cavew’s manuscripts corn- 
rise much to illustrate the latter years of King 
ames I. and the reign of his successor. Seven 
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volumes contain Elsynpe’s Original Notes of Pro¬ 
ceedings in the House of Lords, from 1621 to 
1628. Here, too, are Sir John Borough’s notes 
of the proceedings at the Treaty of Itipon ; and 
memorials by Elsynge and others of the practice 
and constitution of Parliament. The volumes 
containing notes of petitions to King Charles I., 
with the answers, from 1626 to 1637, disclose 
much information both curious and useful. 
As personal applications to the Sovereign for 
places, pensions, and monopolies, and for pay 
m arrear, were frequent in those days, these 
volumes supply information on a variety of sub¬ 
jects, and nimisli new facts for biographers. To 
an earlier period belong copies of letters by Lord 
Treasurer Paulet, Queen Elizabeth, Walsingham, 
King James, Raleigh and Bacon; papers relating 
to Mary Queen of Scots, and a long poem by 
Philip Arundel, written from tho Tower, in 1687. 
There are numerous papers on Irish affairs in the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, including 
valuable collections by Sir James Ware.” 

A vast amount of new material for the 
history of the first Civil War is to be found 
in the papers of tho Earl of Denbigh, a full 
abstract of which, by Mr. R. B. Knowles, 
appears in the Appendix to this Report. 
Basil Earl of Denbigh was appointed by 
Lord Essex Commander-in-Chief within 
the associated counties of Warwick, Wor¬ 
cester, Stafford, and Shropshire, in June, 
1643. In April, 1645, he laid down 
his commission, in obedience to the Self- 
denying Ordinance. The letters relate chiefly 
to the period embraced by these dates, and 
contain important information touching the 
events of the war within the counties under 
Lord Denbigh’s command and their adjacent 
parts. The services rendered by the Earl 
to the Parliament were conspicuous in the 
taking of Cholmondeley House, Chester; 
Russell House, Staffordshire, by which he 
opened the passage between Coventry and 
London, and of which a long and interesting 
narrative is contained in these papers ; and 
the relief of Oswestry, for which he received 
tho thanks of both Houses of Parliament, 
at a time when nobility and gentry were so 
unpopular that Lord Willoughby writes to 
him, “till I saw this day the noble expres¬ 
sions of you so unanimously given by both 
Houses, and their free concurrence in writing 
a letter to you of thanks, I thought it a crime 
to he a nobleman.” Two volumes of family 
letters, of great interest from a domestic 
point of view, are also noticed by Mr. 
Knowles. Amongst the writers contributing 
to the Denbigh papers we observe the Duke 
of Buckingham, the Countess of Bucking¬ 
ham, the Marquis of Hamilton, Sir Kenelm 
Digby, the Earl of Essex, Lords Wharton, 
Willoughby, and Fairfax, and Sir William 
Waller. 

The Coventry papers, in the possession of 
the Marquis of Bath, seem to have consider¬ 
able value for the history of the period 
following the Restoration, and fully deserve 
the space accorded to them by Mr. Alfred 
J. Horwood in his report. Henry Coventry 
was ambassador to Sweden in 1664, and 
ambassador extraordinary to Sweden in 1671; 
he was Secretary of State from 1672 to 1680, 
and died in 1686. Some of the papers of 
his father, Thomas Lord Coventry, and of 
his brother Sir William, secretary to the 
Duke of York, and a Commissioner of the 
Navy, came to him, and these, with his own 
official papers, form the collection at Longleat. 


They comprise, besides private letters, official 
letters from ambassadors, consuls, and officers 
at most of the European Courts, and at many 
of onr possessions out of Europe. The 
official letters and papers about the Treaty 
of Nimeguen occupy five large volumes. 
The letters from France are numerous: 
some of the writers being Sir W. Lockhart, 
Sir David English, J. Brisbane, and the 
Earl of Sunderland. It may suitably be 
mentioned here that the Duke of Northum¬ 
berland presented to the British Museum a 
few years ago three volumes of copies of 
letters written by Henry Coventry to various 
persons at home and abroad, while he was 
Secretary of State. 

The Marquis of Bath’s collection also 
includes many letters and papers relating to 
the first Earl of Shaftesbury, which have 
not hitherto been known, together with his 
petitions to the King whilst confined in the 
Tower in 1677. Interesting notices are also 
found of the Duke of Monmouth, Algernon 
Sidney, the Popish Plot, Titus Oates, Cole¬ 
man, <fce. 

Relating to the same period also are some 
curious gossiping letters belonging to Mr. 
J. J. Rogers, of which the following extract 
from one dated “ 1670, the last of Feb., 
London,” is a specimen:— 

“Saturday last at night was killed a beadle, 
the constable's assistant, for attempting a house 
in or near Whetstone Park, a scandalous place, 
where was the Duke of Monmouth, the Duke of 
Albemarle, and the Duke of Somerset, with others, 
at a very unseasonable time. ... At the same 
time, though in some other place, was killed 
my Lord Hollis's eldest son by a groom, which 
had married my Lord Cullies’ daughter, which 
indignity he thought to have avenged ; and also, 
in some other place, was one of the Life Guards 
killed in a duel by one of his fellows.” 

The most interesting manuscript in the 
possession of the Marquis of Hertford is a 
quarto volume containing the Latin poetical 
compositions of Daniel Rogers, a person of 
some note in the reign of Elizabeth. He 
was sent by the Queen on diplomatic busi¬ 
ness to Germany, France, and Denmark, and 
succeeded Robert Beale in the office of Clerk 
of the Council. These employments intro¬ 
duced him to numerous persons of distinc¬ 
tion both at home and abroad, and a great 
number of them are commemorated in this 
volume. 

The Towneley papers consist chiefly of 
collections for the history of Lancashire and 
Yorkshire, made by Christopher Towneley 
in the seventeenth century ; but some origi¬ 
nal manuscripts are preserved with them, 
from one of which a most important dis¬ 
covery was made by Mr. Knowles relative to 
Edmund Spenser. This, however, has formed 
the subject of a separate article in these 
pages (see Academy, vol. vi. p. 8), so nothing 
more need he said about it here. 

The representatives of the late Colonel 
Macaulay allowed the Commissioners to 
examine a box full of letters, written by and 
to the notorious John Wilkes. The report 
upon these by Mr. Horwood is full of interest, 
but we shall not attempt at present to analyse 
it. As these letters throw much new light 
on a very eventful period of our history, we 
may take an opportunity, at some future 
time, of drawing attention to them. 


Mr. H. T. Riley has continued his inspec¬ 
tion of the earlier archives of the Colleges of 
Oxford and Cambridge. At Balliol College, 
Oxford, are some curious contemporary 
notices of John Wycliff, the reformer. From 
the records of St. John’s College, many 
notices of Archbishop Laud, who was scholar, 
fellow, and president of the college, are ex¬ 
tracted and printed in this Report. A letter 
of Laud, too, long and interesting, was found 
among the papers of President Accepted 
Frewen, in Magdalen College. It was. 
written while he was Bishop of London, and 
relates to Lord Pembroke’s gift of the 
Barocci MSS. to the Bodleian Library. 
Here, too, is the final decree of the Ecclesi¬ 
astical Commissioners of James II. against 
Hough and the fellows who elected him 
president, dated December 10, 1687; this 
was given to the college by Bishop Z. Pearce, 
in 1749. At St. Catherine’s College, Cam¬ 
bridge, the most valuable muniment is the- 
Black Book or “ Memorials ” of Robert 
Wodelarke, the founder; it contains ample 
information regarding the early history oF 
the college, its original property, &c. Oliver, 
second son of Oliver Cromwell, was entered 
at this college, but took no degree. In the 
admission books, too, are notices of the family 
of Calamy, the famous Lord Cutts, and Wil¬ 
liam Wotton, the voluminous writer and 
translator, esteemed a prodigy of learning, 
who entered the college when only nine years 
and eight months old. From the “Ad¬ 
monition Book ” of Emanuel College, Cam¬ 
bridge, there is manifest proof that corporal 
chastisement was inflicted upon under¬ 
graduates as late as the year 1667. This 
tends to confirm the assertion made by John. 
Aubrey, hitherto much in dispute, that 
similar discipline was in use at Oxford, and 
shows that there is no great improbability 
in the story told of Milton having had to 
submit to similar punishment when a student 
at Christ’s College, Cambridge. 

Mr. Riley also reports upon the records of 
the Corporations of Hythe, New Romney, 
&c., &c., which contain matters of con¬ 
siderable interest, chiefly, however, of a, 
local nature, so we need not direct further 
attention to them. 

Many of the muniments of the Dukes of 
Argyll were dispersed, and many more suf¬ 
fered from neglect, owing to two successive 
forfeitures in the family—the one of Archi¬ 
bald Marquis of Argyll, in 1661, and the 
other of his son Archibald, ninth earl, twenty 
years later. A large collection of charters, 
commissions, and correspondence, however, 
still remains, upon which a very full re¬ 
port is given by Mr. Fraser. .Among the 
charters we notice one of the barony of 
Boqnhan, in the county of Stirling, granted 
to the fourth earl in 1546, by Queen Mary, 
which bears the contemporary endorsement, 

“ To Archibald Roy,” or the red, indicating 
the colour of his hair. This Earl’s son was 
in great favour with the Queen, who visited 
him at Inverary Castle; and in her letters to 
him she subscribed herself his “ right good 
sister ” and “ best friend for ever.” The 
original commission, signed by Queen Mary, 
appointing him Lieutenant-General of the 
kingdom, on the eve of the battle of Lang- 
side, is printed at full length. The different 
grants and commissions, while showing the 
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power wielded by the Earls of Argyll, illus¬ 
trate more particularly, says Mr. Fraser, 

“ the distracted state of the highlands and 
islands of Scotland, and the difficulty of preserving 
order and peace in these remote parts, over which 
the Government had no adequate control. The 
wild clans are described as ‘ void of the fear and 
knowledge of God,’ delighting in nothing but 
murder and a ‘ savage form of living‘ avowed 
enemies to all lawful traffic‘an infamous byke 
of lawless limma-t ’ (i.e., wasps’ nest of lawless 
vagabonds).” 

The MSS. of the Hon. Mrs. Erskine- 
Murray consist chiefly of letters of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth century, many 
of which have great historical interest. The 
correspondence of Sir Charles Erskine as 
Commissioner of the Assembly of Divines at 
Westminster; of Sir John Erskine and the 
Jacobites ; of the Erskines, Earls of Mar ; 
and of William Marquis of Tullibardine, 
and his brother Lord George Murray, form 
the main portion. Amongst them are to be 
observed a letter of the Chevalier St. George 
to Sir John Erskine, informing him of his 
intended early marriage, and exhibiting his 
convivial habits; and a part of a letter (a 
copy) relating chiefly to Lord Bolingbroke, 
which severely censures that nobleman for 
neglecting to provide arms and ammunition 
for the support of the interests of the King 
(the Chevalier). 

The Report also notices a small series of 
letters relating to James Burnett, Lord 
Monboddo. Among the writers of these 
we observe Lord Chancellor Thurlow, Dr. 
Thomas Reid, and Eliza Berkeley, the wife 
of Dr. George Berkeley, second son of the 
bishop. 

The collection in the possession of Mr. 
Charles Dalrymple, M.P., which is reported 
on by Dr. Stuart, 

“ consists mainly of the manuscripts and cor¬ 
respondence of the late Lord Hailes, the well- 
known historical writer. The letters are no less 
numerous than historically important. In one 
of them Burke praises the erudition of members of 
the Scotch bar, and adds, 1 1 am every day more 
and more convinced that they are not the better 
professional men for not being more extensively 
learned.’ Horace Walpole, writing at the conclu¬ 
sion of his Anecdotes of Tainting, speaks of the 
abatement of his literary ardour, and the loosening 
of his attachment to the world, and adds a curious 
piece of information relative to an intended inva¬ 
sion of the country in 1745. There are letters 
from Pennant, and a series of some interest from 
James Boswell, in the year 1763. One from Dr. 
Jorton, in 1760, relates to Boswell, and shows 
that he had been for a time a Roman Catholic. 
A characteristic letter from David Hume is dated 
in 1754, and the answer to it by Lord Hailes has 
been preserved. Besides many manuscripts of 
Lord Hailes’ published historical works, there 
remain hooks of memoranda, anecdotes, criticism, 
and law notes. There are besides several volumes 
of a diary of the campaigns in the Low Countries 
in the time of Queen Anne, which have been 
ascribed to Field-Marshal the Earl of Stair.” 

Among the royal letters belonging to 
the Marquis of Breadalbane, are specimens 
from Mary Queen of Scots, James I., and 
Charles I. In the same hands are large 
masses of correspondence between leading 
men of the period between 1560 and 1690, 
specially notable being those relating to the 
Massacre of Glencoe. 

Many other collections in Scotland were 
examined and reported upon by Mr. Fraser 


and Dr. Stuart, but they are chiefly valuablo 
for purposes of local topography and gene¬ 
alogy. 

Mr. J. T. Gilbert has been employed 
during tbe past year in Ireland in examining 
the manuscripts of the Marquis of Ormonde, 
Viscount Gormanston, Sir Richard O’Don¬ 
nell, Trinity College, Dublin, and the former 
College of Irish Franciscans at Louvain. 
The Ormond archives form one of the most 
magnificent private collections in the United 
Kingdom. For the present, however, the 
report upon them is confined to a bare 
catalogue of the letters and their writers, 
between the years 1572 and 1664; these 
number upwards of two thousand, and are 
connected with important public affairs in 
England, as well as in Ireland, during that 
period. 

This notice of the Report, lengthy though 
it is, gives but a very imperfect idea of a 
most remarkable collection of historical 
materials. Upon nearly every page of the 
volume are to be found novel and interesting 
allusions to great men of the past, or quaint 
and curious illustrations of bygone life and 
matnners. That the previous labours of the 
Commission have been appreciated by the 
public is well shown by the extraordinary 
demand which has existed for the earlier 
Reports, one of which is now out of print. 
The present Report far exceeds in interest 
and in bulk all those which have preceded 
it, and amply justifies ns in our expectation 
of many precious discoveries yet to be made 
by the researches of the Royal Commission 
on Historical Manuscripts. 

J. J. Cartwright. 


THE NEW DODSLEY. 

A Select Collection of Old English Plays. 
Originally published by Robert Dodsley in 
the year 1744. Fourth Edition. With 
new Notes by W. Carew Hazlitt. Vols. 
II and HI. (London : Reeves & Turner, 

. 1874.) 

We have here some more specimens of the mo¬ 
ralities and interludes that occupied nearly 
the whole of the first volume. The andience 
is frequently reminded that it is being in¬ 
structed, and that if it be not improved the 
fault is its own. Only in the later pieces of 
this kind is there some faint recognition of 
the necessity of amusement. In the very 
last —Like ivill to Like —to show the “ final 
end ” of the vicious is the main purpose of 
the author. That end is, according to cir¬ 
cumstances, either beggary or hanging. And 
since 

“ Some do matters of mirth and pastime require, 

To please all men is our author's chief desire,” 

says the Prologue. The desire is attained by 
the introduction of Satan himself:— 

“ The Devil with the collier, the thief that seeks a 
thief, 

Shall soon make you merry, so shortly you shall see.” 
In the Trial of Treasure the Prologue, after 
due citation of Diogenes and St. James, 
informs the spectators that 

“ Both merry and short we purpose to he 

And therefore require your pardon and patience; 
We trust in our matter nothing you shall see 
That to the godly can give any offence.” 

If the writer feared to be too amusing, he 


certainly disquieted himself in vain. These 
productions are as tedious as Dogberry him¬ 
self could have wished to be; but they 
interest ns by the .side lights they cast on the 
manners of the time, and as a part of the 
history of our drama. The exploit of Biot, 
who broke away from the gallows, and in 
his flight came across a nobleman’s page 
whom he instantly robbed, was doubtless a 
real occurrence. The reception of the “ new 
learning,” and the conservative (and not 
altogether unreasonable) objections thereto, 
are faithfully reflected in passages of Lusty 
Juvenius, and form the subject of New Custom. 
Glancing at minor matters, the reader will 
doubtless notice the curious variety of oaths, 
and the singular want of even dramatic pro¬ 
priety observed in their use. The reprobate 
Riot asseverates “ so God me save,” and 
“trusts to God Allmight” that he shall be 
hanged. Youth, when gibing at Cbarity, 
who is endeavouring to convert him, replies : 

“ Sir, by God tluit me dear bought, 

I see your cunning is little or nought 

though when he is exhorted to “ save what 
God hath bought,” inconsistently rejoins, 

“ What say ye, Master Charity ? 

What hath God bought ? 

By my troth I know not 
Whether he goethin white or black 
I wis he bought not my cap 
Nor yet my jolly hat; 

I wot not what he hath bought for mo.” 

This interlude of Youth appears to have 
been inadvertently misplaced in this collec¬ 
tion. It is the Catholic—it would not be 
fair to say the Romanist—counterpart of 
Lusty Juventus, which should have preceded 
it. It is a production of the reign of Mary, 
and Juventus by internal evidence was per¬ 
formed in tbe reign of Edward YI. Yontb, 
who has Pride for his servant and Lechery 
for his mistress, is converted with the usual 
suddenness, and to confirm him in his pious 
intentions receives beads, a mantle, and a 
new name—Good Contrition. Except tbe 
“beads,” there is nothing distinctively 
Romanist in the piece. The repentance is 
set forth in the simplest form possible, 
Youth kneeling down and asking God’s 
forgiveness. The hero in Juventus enters, 
singing, and intent on overtaking some 
minstrels, that he 'may have “ a dance or 
two.” Good Counsel dissuades him, on the 
Puritanic ground that dancing is not one of 
the modes of passing time appointed in 
Scripture. Youth is impressed by the ex¬ 
hortation of Good Counsel, and prays for 
Knowledge, who immediately enters. After 
a long catechising, the advisers of Youth 
depart for a season, and the Devil enters, 
deploring the progress of the “ new learn¬ 
ing.” To withstand it more effectually, he 
summons his son Hypocrisy, who gives an 
account of his exertions in their common 
cause. Hypocrisy’s list of “ holy ” things 
reminds the reader of a well-known passage 
in the Ingoldsby Legends, but the older is the 
longer catalogue. It includes— 

“ Holy hermit*, and holy friars. 

Yea: and all obstinate liars ; 

Holy crosses, and holy staves. 

Ah! good holy, holy knaves.” 

Hypocrisy, under the assumed name of 
Friendship, sets himself to beguile Juventus, 
who is “going to a preaching.” He ridi- 
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cules his zeal, and advises him how he may 
keep up appearances with the “new gos¬ 
pellers,” and yet follow his own devices. 
Juventus is induced to accompany Hypocrisy 
and Fellowship to a rendezvous with Abomi¬ 
nable Living, a female servant, whose master 
and mistress are absent “at the preaching.” 
She hurries in to tell her guests that they 
may enter the house, and all four go off 
singing merrily. On his return from this 
revel, Juventus is confronted by Good 
Counsel, who upbraids him with his evil 
courses. The repentant youth confesses his 
sin, and welcomes the entrance of God’s 
Merciful Promises. The piece then concludes 
with the usual prayers for the king and the 
nobility. 

Jack Juggler is a scene of pure farce, 
showing the trick played by the hero, a 
roguish page, on another boy, Jenkin Care- 
away, servant to Master Bongrace. The 
latter is persuaded by argument of fist that 
ho is not himself, but that Jack is really 
Jenkin. The notion may have been sug¬ 
gested by the scene between Mercury and 
Sosia in the Amphitruo of Plautus, but all 
resemblance between the pieces ends there. 
The inner meaning of the “ trifling inter¬ 
lude ” is expounded in some verses at the 
end, setting forth the evil “ fashion of the 
world now-a-days,” and how innocents are 
“ by strength, force, and violence ofttimes 
compelled 

“ To believe and say the moon is made of a green 
cheese, 

Or else have great harm, and percase their life to 
leae.” 

One is uncertain whether this lament is the 
ordinary regret for the degeneracy of “ now- 
a-days,” common to all days that have left 
any record of themselves, or part of that 
systematic extenuation of mirth which made 
the diflSldent authors of these interludes 
prefix to them some authority for laughter, 
from Cato the Censor or other ancient of 
approved gravity. 

The Disobedient Child and Nice Wanton, 
in their comparative freedom from direct 
allegory, may be classed with Jack Juggler, 
but instead of a single scene, they present a 
series of tableaux from the story of the 
characters. Allegory, however, refuses to 
quit altogether its ancient home. In Nice 
Wanton it asserts itself in the queer jumble 
of names—the mother Xantippe, the bad 
children Ishmael and Dalilah, the good boy 
Barnabas, Dalilah’s lover Iniquity, and the 
ill-adviser Worldly Shame. When the evil 
course of Ishmael and Dalilah has run (with 
the result, to each respectively, of the fates of 
Bardolphand Mrs. Quickly), the well-behaved 
Barnabas comforts Xantippe, and prevents her 
from committing suicide at the suggestion of 
Worldly Shame. The hero of Disobedient 
Child is a certain young man who rejected 
his father’s advice to go to school, and pre¬ 
cociously insisted on marrying. We are 
given glimpses of his hasty wooing, and of 
his miserable wedded life. His fortunes de¬ 
cline from his extravagance, and when evil 
days come, his wife is like the days. She 
forgets her honeymoon tenderness, when she 
declared herself entirely of the opinion of 
Hierocles as to the comfort and dignity of 
wedlock. She “ strikes her husband hand¬ 
somely about the shoulders,” and insists 


upon his selling faggots for his living. The 
victim sneaks away to his father, during her 
temporary absence “ with her gossips.” His 
father administers the cold comfort of “ I 
told you so,” and advises his immediate re¬ 
turn to his wife. He will give him some 
little to help his needy living, 

“ And that once (lone, thou must hence again, 

For X am not he that will thee retain.” 

The Perorator points the obvious moral in a 
long speech. 

The rule of “ nec Deus intersit ” was not 
held to extend to the Devil, who enters to 
deliver a soliloquy, setting forth his satisfac¬ 
tion with his general cleverness, and especi¬ 
ally with the success of his machinations in 
this instance ; for, it seems, all that the rash 
young man did was by his instigation. 
Having delivered himself of this weighty 
utterance, Diabolus remembers that he has 
other business:— 

“ But now, I know, since I came hither, 

There is such a multitude at my gate, 

That I must again repair down thither, 

After mine old manner and rate." 

Passing over the New Custom, a dramatic 
apology for the Reformation ; the Marriage 
of Wit and Science, a more elaborate treat¬ 
ment of the theme of the Four Elements, in 
Yol. I.; and the Trial of Treasure, a similar 
variation on Everyman, in that volume—a 
few words are due to the pieces which, in 
some respects, are the most important of all 
here given— Jacob and Esau, Roister Doister, 
and Gammer Gurton’s Needle. They are the 
true beginnings of English comedy and farce. 
The last-named is familiar (in extract) to 
most readers. Its famous drinking-song, 
“ Back and side go bare,” has been reprinted 
many a time since Warton quoted it, with 
needless apology, in his History. Hazlitt 
said of its humour, “ coarse, perhaps, but 
kindly, let no man despise it.” 

Ralph Roister Doister is “ the first regular 
comedy in our language,” and sets forth the 
wooing of a widow by the braggart hero. 
The widow is contracted to an absent mer¬ 
chant, who returns in time to witness the 
discomfiture of his would-be rival. The 
by-play is sustained by the humours of 
Matthew Merrygreek, the hero’s parasitical 
adviser, and of the widow's household. The 
picture of the domestic life of the time is 
doubtless as faithful as it is agreeable. The 
mistress holds the reins firmly, yet the 
servants have a pleasant life enough, as they 
troll their ditty :— 

“ A thing very fit 
For them that have wit, 

And are fellows knit, 

Servants in ono house to be 
To fast for to sit 
And not oft to flit 
Nor vary a whit. 

But lovingly to agree, etc.” 

Jacob and Esau is the first five-act play in 
the collection. The subject is treated with 
considerable skill, the outline of the Bible 
story being set in an imaginary framework 
and thus expanded, not falsified. Ragan, 
Esau’s man, his butt and familiar, is boldly 
drawn, and Mido, the page of the household, 
is no unworthy precursor of Speed and 
Moth. Conventional typos are for the first 
time discarded for the sake of character, and 
Esau, rough but not ill-natured, the demure 


Jacob, the wily Rebecca, and Isaac, past all 
keen interest in life, carry on the plot with 
animation. A humorous scene—too long to 
extract—is that wherein Esan, enraged at 
the success of Jacob, orders out the servants 
with the intention of giving them a beating 
all round, but lets them go scot-free one by 
one, his latent good temper and generosity 
becoming apparent when they are once 
thoroughly in his power. There is some 
simple comedy, too, in the dialogue between 
Isaac’s neighbours, aroused before daylight 
by Esau’s noisy preparation for the chase:— 

Hanan, “Ah, sir, I gee X am aa early man this 
morn, 

I am once more beguiled with Esau’s horn. 
But there is no such stirrer as Esau is ; 

He is up day by day before the crow 
[flies]; 

Then maketh he with his horn such toohing 
and blowing, 

And with his wide throat such shooting 
and hallooing, 

That no neighbour shall in his tent take 
any rest 

When Esau addresseth him to the forest. 
So that ho maketh us, whether we will 
or no, 

Better husbands than we would be, abroad 
to go 

Each of us about our business and our 
wark. 

But whom do I see yonder coming in the 
dark? 

It is my neighbour Zethar, I perceive him 
now. 

Zethar. “ What, neighbour Hanan, well met, good 
morrow to you. 

I see well now I am not beguiled alone: 
But what boot to lie still ? for rest we can 
take none ; 

That I marvel much of old flither Xsaao 
Being so godly a man, why he is so slack 
To bring his son Esau to a better stay.” 

Scraps of songs occur here and there in 
these plays; none, indeed, equal to the 
Gurton ballad, but yet with some lyrical 
feeling. An easy lilt sung by Pleasure in 
the Trial of Treasure is not far removed from 
the “ unconsidered trifles ” in the budget of 
Autolycus:— 

“ 0 happy days, and pleasant plays 
Wherein I do delight—a, 

Ido pretend, till my life end, 

To live still in such plight—a." 

“ Silly sooth,” hut with a certain sponta¬ 
neity, is the song of Lust “ as a gallant ” :— 

“ Heigho, care away, let the world pass. 

For I am as lusty as ever I was ; 
in flower I flourish as blossoms in May ; 
Heigho, care away: heigho, care away!" 

And the songs with burdens in Juventus — 
“ For a taste:— 

“ In a herber green, asleep where as I lay. 

The birds sang sweet in the middes of the day; 

I dreamed fkst of mirth and play; 

In youth is pleasure, in youth is pleasure, etc. 
Ho not the flowers spring fresh and gay. 

Pleasant and sweet, in the month of May? 

And when their time cometh, they fade away— 
Report me to you, report me to you." 

The old, ever new strain of youth and spring 
reenrs, we hear, in these pipings. They are 
but as the twittering of a little bird here and 
there in tbe dark before dawn, and will 
speedily be forgotten in the burst of song 
poured from fuller throats to welcome the 
morning at Leaven’s gate, when “ Phoebus 
’gins arise.” R. C. Browne. 
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. t, , j de Scherzer is of opinion that the province used in the interior, and the rest is sent to 

c- ** rovmce ff Smyrne. Par Charles de contains very nearly a million souls, com- England, America, and France. 

Scherzer, Consul - Goneral d Autriche- prising 400,000 Turks, 800,000 Greeks, In an appendix M. de Scherzer gives a 
Hongne a Smyrne. Traduit de 1 Allemand 40 000 Armenians, 80,000 Jews, 200,000 paper on the inundations of the Gedyse 
par Ferdinand Silas. (Vienne: Alfred Turcomans, &c , and 5,000 Europeans. In (formerly called the Hermos) by a French 
Holder, 1873.) His remarks under this head M. de Scherzer engineer, and a separate report on the island 

It is not often that we meet with so elabo- speaks highly of the energy of the Greeks, of Mytilene by the Austro-Hungarian Vice¬ 
rate and exhaustive a report as that of M. and says that they have the best schools, and Consul there ; and the volume under review 
de Scherzer on the Province of Smyrna, are nearly all of them able to read and further contains maps of Asia Minor, and 
considered from a geographical, economical, write, which is by no means the case with several comparative tables showing the 
and intellectual point of view. This report the Turks, owing to the difficulties presented fluctuations in the prices of various articles 
owes its origin to the Vienna Exhibition, by their written language. Notwithstanding of commerce during the ten years from 1803 
and has for its special object the develop- the diversity of the races, nationalities, and to 1872. Edw. Duffield Jones. 

ment of commerce between Turkey and the faiths which are congregated together in ________ 

Austro-Hungarian Empire. the city, the various groups, in appearance 

M. de Scherzer commences by giving a at least, live peaceably. In the last century Curtins' History of Greece. Translated by A. 
careful geographical sketch of the province, Smyrna possessed hardly a single “ etablisse- W. Ward. Vol. V. (concluding the Work), 
from which we learn incidentally that ment hospitalier,” but during the past ten (London: R. Bentley & Son, 1874.) 
minerals exist there in great abundance, years more attention has been paid to the The appearance of the fifth and last volume 
but that the want of good internal commu- poor and sick, and there are now several of this popular work, in its English dress, 
nications stands much in the way of the charitable institutions. gives ns an opportunity of looking at the 

successful development of this branch of its Of late years great progress has been author’s book as a whole, and of summing 
resources. Inexhaustible masses of iron made in public instruction, especially since up the gains which the students of Greek 
exist in the north, but they cannot be the last war in the East (1854), for the history have made by this addition to an 
worked profitably for this reason, and owing population has taken an active part in the already voluminous literature. The great 
to the want of coal. The climate of the establishment of new schools, and in the question in the present day, when the press 
country is temperate, though hot in the reform of the old ones ; and the manners of is inundated with all manner of histories is 
summer, and generally speaking there is the Smyrniotes have in consequence been this: What has the new work told us which 
hardly any rain between April and Novem- gradually improved. The Mussulman ele- was not in the old ? and again : Has the new 
her, but during the rest of the year storms ment, however, seems to be still opposed to work refuted errors in the old or is the old 
and rain are of frequent occurrence. Snow the new order of things, but there is reason work, after all, sounder, and are the so-called 
is extremely rare in Smyrna itself, though to hope that this feeling on their part will improvements of the new mere VersrMimm- 
common in the mountains, whence it is soon yield to the force of circumstances. besserungen, as the Germans call them ? 

brought to the city in summer. In spite of Apart from two short lines of railway, English classical scholars especially, who 
local fevers the district of Smyrna enjoys a the means of communication in the interior have been brought up on Grote, and are 
very salubrious climate, and its inhabitants of the province are in a very primitive state ; used to look upon his great book with rever- 
in general, but especially those in the there are scarcely any bridges, and those e nce, will be disposed to ask what additions 
country parts, live to a very great age. which are to be met with were constructed there can be made to bis masterpiece, until 

M. de Scherzer devotes some space to several centuries ago. Five lines of steamers newdocuments or new piecesof evidence turn 
agriculture, and from what he says every- trade regularly to Smyrna, and the city is U p. - Tet notwithstanding the great English 
thing connected with it seems to be con- in telegraphic communication with the rest historian’s exhaustive history, as it seemed to 
ducted in the most primitive fashion, for the of the world. be, the reader will be surprised at the wide 

Turkish peasant is hostile to all innovations Smyrna is the only one of the great cities differences in Curtins’ shorter book as well 
in husbandry, and opposes a systematic on the west coast of Asia Minor, which has as by the number of new and interesting 
and inflexible resistance to the Europeans survived from ancient times, and still re- facts and inferences brought out in it. This 
who endeavour to introduce them. Under tains its importance as a great emporium of book belongs to a style of histories which 
the head of Hygiene Publique, we learn that trade between Europe and Asia; and, judging I would call Mommsenesqne, from their 
Smyrna, like the rest of the Ottoman from what M. de Scherzer says in his being constructed on the plan of the now 
Empire, has no sanitary administration, chapter entitled “ Histoire du Commerce,” famous History of Rome, by Theodor 
that its public works and buildings are not it would seem to owe not a little of its Mommsen. Their peculiarity is a mixed 
properly looked after, that the hospitals are present prosperity to the attention which courting and contempt for the pnblic, such 
not subject to any public supervision, and England paid to the Mediterranean trade at as was said to be the main feature in’ Alei- 
that the schools are under no control in all the end of the seventeenth century. The biades’ conduct at Athens. They appeal by 
that relates to hygiene. American civil war has had a decisive effect a moderate size and price, by an attractive 

For administrative purposes the province on the cultivation of cotton in Asia -Minor, and picturesque style, and by a clear and 
is divided into four Sandjaks ( arrorulisse - as well as in other parts of the globe, downright dogmatism to the outer world, 
men ts), each presided over by a governor. Before 1862 the amount annually raised did which will not weary itself with the pedantry 
Every Sandjak is subdivided into districts, not exceed 12,000 bales, whilst in 1872 it and cumbrousness of modem German philo- 
or Kazas, under deputy governors. The increased to 150,000 bales. After North logy. But though they court the public so 
Kaza, again, is divided into Miiderlik America there is no country of which, in M. far, and profess to lead it, they treat the 
(nwiries). The whole province is ruled by a de Scherzer’s opinion, the soil and climate reader with contempt, if be desires to see 
Yali or Governor-General; but the cus- are better suited to the cultivation of cotton full evidence for some new statement,or some 
toms, post-office, and telegraphs are directly than those of Asia Minor, and tho develop- gravo inversion of received historical beliefs, 
subordinate to their departments at Con- ment of this branch of industry ought to be The authors, being men of learning, require 
stantinople. The arrangements for the encouraged in every possible way by the us to assume that they have read and 
administration of justice are, as might be Turkish Government, Besides his remarks weighed all the evidence, nor will they con- 
expected, affected by the heterogeneous on the cultivation of cotton, M. de Scherzer descend to be questioned about authorities, 
elements collected together in a vast com- gives much information which is valuable So Mommsen’s startling book contains (I 
mercial centre like Smyrna, and owe their from a commercial point of view in his may say) no verifleations whatever of his 
existence to the difference in the manners, chapters on the products of the vegetable, assertions, and when we find him paint in o- 
religion, and language of the nationalities animal, and mineral kingdoms; and in that some character or some scene concerning 
with which the Ottoman Empire is peopled, on Industrial Products he tells us that the whioh we had all along thought there was 
It is a difficult matter to state with any most important branch of industry in no extant evidence, we ask him in vain for 
degree of precision the number of the Anatolia, and up to a certain point in the proof; he will enter into no discussion • his 
population in a country where there is no TurkishEmpire generally, is the manufacture ipse dixit must suffice ns. This was Curtius’ 
census; but after careful consideration, M, of carpets, of which about a tenth part is original plan also, and in Mr. Ward’s first 
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volume, unfortunately translated from the 
first edition, the reader will look in vain for 
any proof of many strange and interesting 
novelties. Professor Curtins has, however, 
modified his plan, and in the improved third 
edition of his first volume has condescended 
to insert a moderate number of very valu¬ 
able references, which Mr. Ward should 
have added to his last volume by way of 
postscript. 

Yet even here, the treatment of the reader, 
and of previous writers, is rather contemptu¬ 
ous. The references are without discussion, 
and almost without comment. Thus we are 
told (i. p. 170, in the original), in opposition 
to Grote’s famous argument against the sub¬ 
division of Spartan lands by Lyknrgus, that 
this subdivision rests upon a “ thoroughly 
trustworthy tradition,” and Plutarch’s Ly- 
lurgus is cited (note 18) as enough for us. 
This is extremely unsatisfactory. There is 
indeed some early evidence for it which Mr. 
Grote(Ithink) misunderstood or underrated, 
and which shakes his positive theory of its in¬ 
vention in Agis’ time (ef, Grote, vol. ii. p. 530 
sqq.). But even supposing these isolated no¬ 
tices (Ephorus, fr. 64, ed. Muller ; and Plato, 
Laws iii., p. 684) were sufficient (which 
they are not) to overthrow Grote’s negative 
argument, they should have been quoted and 
discussed ; and to cite a mere statement of 
Plutarch seems an almost impertinent ignor¬ 
ing of Grote’s scholarly and able argu¬ 
ment. So again, in many otber cases, we 
are referred, not to the original authorities, 
which wo can all reach, but to some obscure 
monograph by some German scholar, which 
could only be found in a German university 
library, if even there. This is that con¬ 
tempt for the public shown in these Momm- 
senesque popular histories. I shall show 
presently how the courting of popularity has 
led to graver defects. 

Passing from the plan of Curtius’ history 
(which I hold to be an imperfect com¬ 
promise between two inconsistent objects) 
to estimate the results he has attained, I 
think every fair critic will be greatly struck 
with the superiority of the early part of the 
book over the longer and more explicit 
volumes of Grote. There is a keener feeling 
for the physical aspects of Greece, and a 
great deal of picturesque writing about it 
which speaks of the author’s intimacy with 
the scenes he describes, and engages the 
reader’s interest at the very outset. It is a 
far better introduction than the bald recital 
of the myths in Grote’s book. And not only 
is it more interesting, • it is more philo¬ 
sophical. Instead of severing altogether 
mj th and history, and getting rid of the 
former by simple recital, Curtius feels that 
there is early history to be found in these 
myths, early affinities of tribes, early religious 
confederacies, evidences of trade and other 
intercourse. These hints are worked up 
with great skill into results, which though 
not more than probable, yet rightly find their 
place in a philosophic history. Later re¬ 
searches have, however, greatly aided Greek 
historians in their work, and there is really 
a body of new evidence since Grote wrote. 
Not to speak of the stray hints now found 
in hieroglyphics (i. pp. 40,391 of the original) 
and cuneiform writing about early contact 
with the Greeks, there are before us (pp. 17 


sqq.) the results of the comparative study of 
language, of a deeper and better archaeology 
and survey of ancient sites, of a clearer in¬ 
sight into the history of coins and weights.* 
Brief as are the notes appended to Curtins’ 
first volume, it is deeply to be regretted that 
the English reader has them not before him, 
as they show what indefatigable research and 
acumen has been applied in all these direc¬ 
tions. Thus, for example (note to i., p. 226), 
the received date of Pheidon of Argos (01.8, 
or b.c. 743) has given way (in spite of Grote’s 
conservatism, ii. 423) to an excellent emenda¬ 
tion of Weissenbom in Pausanias, where di 
is read for >/, and the 28th 01., mentioned by 
Julius Africanus as an an-olympiad, is found 
to remove many difficulties about Pheidon’s 
relation to the coinage of early Greece, and dis¬ 
close to us the real order of the events as im¬ 
plied by Herodotus. It is not then too much 
to say that Oriental studies, comparative 
linguistic, and archaeology have really re¬ 
modelled this part of Greek history. Here 
Professor Curtius’ book is a decided and 
great advance. It is less so, but still is 
so, in his excellent chapter on tho Delphic 
religion, in that on the Greek colonies, and 
in his ingenious views upon the attitude 
of the tyrants, who were, in his' mind, 
the promoters of an Ionic reaction against 
the Dorisation of Greece. There is, in¬ 
deed, a great deal more of conjecture 
here than Curtius admits ; many of his 
inferences are mere plausible guesses, but 
nevertheless these chapters are both in¬ 
genious and suggestive. 

The case is widely different when we 
come to the age of fuller development 
in Greece, to the age where archaeologi¬ 
cal and linguistic learning in an historian 
should make way for political insight, 
and for a calm balancing of conflicting 
evidence. These are qualities not likely 
to be fostered by the education and 
habits of Germany, and consequently—as 
has been long since observed by Mr. Free¬ 
man, and lately, with more force, by Mr. 
Miiller-Strubing—it is in this part of history 
that the English are likely to be superior. 
The two books I am now comparing afford 
a striking corroboration of this observation. 
Not only is the work of Curtius no advance 
on Grote’s account of the Periklean and 
Demosthenic times, but it often recedes to 
the stand-point of Mitford, and shows 
Curtius to be so narrow and prejudiced in 
his estimation of evidence, that we feel a 
growing appetite for verification even in 
those earlier portions of the book which 
have so fascinated us. 

The limits of this review permit me to cite 
only two instances out of many—his estimate 
of Kleon and his estimate of Demosthenes. 

* Such works as Movers' Vhocnizier make the stray 
appearances of Sidonians in Homer quite a question 
of historical interest. So Bachofen’s Muttcrrecht gives 
us an interest in the stray notices of the Lykian habit 
of counting relationship through tho mother— a state 
of society indicated by the Greek form &&t\ipos (note 
to p. 71). Brandis’ researches on the coins and metric 
systems of Western Asia open up new views ns to trade 
and commerce among early and even primitive king¬ 
doms. It seems strange that no notice is taken of tho 
curious excavations at Thcrasin. which have revealed 
dwellings and implements of the stone age under lava, 
along with pottery of a decidedly Greek pattern. Pro¬ 
bably the discovery was net made known in time for 
the revised third edition of 18G8. 


In both these cases Curtius adopts the 
thoroughly uncritical method of selecting a 
single authority, which he so implicitly 
follows that all the collateral authorities 
are declared to be true or false accord¬ 
ing as they agree or differ with this single 
touchstone. Thucydides is, of course, 
Curtius’ inspired test for the age of 
Perikles, and accordingly all the anecdotes 
of Ion, of Stesimbrotus, and other such men, 
preserved in Plutarch, all the attacks of the 
comic poets—all these are set down as 
simply false when they malign Thucydides’ 
hero. That is not all : the whole age is 
glorified, and all the occupations of the 
state which he rules are noble and perfect. 
In five years’ time we arrive at Kleon’s 
period of influence. Against him the reader is 
told to believe all the jibes of Aristophanes, 
which were false against Perikles ; he finds 
the ribald comedy, which was set aside as 
evidence against Thucydides’ hero, Perikles, 
taken up and recited as strictly historical 
against Thucydides’ enemy, Kleon. Nay 
more, all the occupations of the people as 
dicasts and controllers of a great empire, 
which were noble and great in 430 b.c., 
under Perikles, are disgraceful and idle in 
425 B.C., under Kleon. There are two graphic 
and lively pictures drawn of these epochs, 
totally inconsistent and opposed, and yet 
reciting the same facts ; and in vindication 
of this monstrous use of comedy as histori¬ 
cal evidence, we have an astonishing sen¬ 
tence (ii. 426) : “ Das waren die Schaden 
der entarteten Demokratie, die Aristophanes 
mit solchem Emste angriff, class erfiir einen 
ebenso schlechten Didder als gewissenslosen 
Meiuchen mid Burger gehalten werden miisste , 
wenn uicht voile Wahrheit seiner Darstelluncr 
zu Gru»de liige.” No comment is required 
on such a statement, especially as Mr. 
Muller-Striibing has mercilessly exposed 
this and other random talk among the Ger¬ 
mans in his Aristophanes und die Historische 
Kritik , pp. 49 sqq. 

If we turn to Mr. Ward’s fifth volume 
now published, we can show innumerable 
cases of the same random talk, the same 
Phrasen-madierei, as Mr. Striibing well calls 
it. Thus, when talking of Aristophon (p. 
102 ), who, by the way, was almost all his life 
in opposition, and not at the head of affairs, 
we hear that “ in proportion to its own want 
of energy, the civic community gave itself up 
to the control of individuals, and conceded 
to them such a degree of influence that they 
were able to exercise an arbitrary sway.” 
When we think of Perikles, and how angry 
our author is when his omnipotence was 
even questioned, we feel somewhat sur¬ 
prised ; but this surprise is much increased 
when we find in connexion with Demo¬ 
sthenes (p. 454) the following: “ Experience 
teaches that Greek republics were never mora 
vigorous, or more covered with glory, than 
when their citizens, with perfect conviction, 
gave themselves up to one man, in whom, 
they recognised the representative of their 
highest interest.” What contradiction can 
be more flagrant ? But then what Curtins 
really thinks, though he has never made it 
plain to himself, is this : if the Greeks submit 
implicitly to one of his heroes, nothing can 
be more excellent; if they submit to anybody 
else, especially to an opponent of these heroes. 
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it is a melancholy proof of depravity or 
decay. So all the great political history of 
Greece is written simply in the interest of 
two or three of the author’s pets, in whose 
favour all opposition is distorted and ma¬ 
ligned. 

This method is even naively confessed 
by the author when he comes to speak of 
Demosthenes (p. 214, note) : [Our conception 
of the Demosthenic age] “depends on the 
personal attitude which we assume towards 
Demosthenes, upon the moral impression 
made upon us by his speeches, &c. With¬ 
out denying him the character of a party 
orator, we shall yet he justified in regarding 
his speeches as genuine sources of history, 
if we believe in the truthfulness and honesty 
of his mind.” The last italics here marked 
may be expounded by his official sketch of 
Demosthenes, where he says (p. 456) : “ He 
returns vituperation for vituperation ; he em¬ 
ploys all and any means for rendering his 
opponents contemptible.” When we have read 
these very strange companion features, we 
turn to the body of the History with curio¬ 
sity to see what the author makes of the 
attacks on Aeschines in the Oration on the 
Crovm. We there find, despite of the above 
citations, that the obviously exaggerated 
picture of Aeschines’ past life by his enemy 
is calmly set down as sober history, though 
he had before him Grote’s wise and cautious 
reservation (vol. xi. p. 509) when quoting 
from Demosthenes the same passage: “ Such 
at least is the statement which comes to us, 
enriched with various degrading details, on 
the doubtfnl authority of his rival, Demo¬ 
sthenes.” Indeed, all through this part of 
his work, Grote’s patience and caution is a 
fine contrast to the hasty and prejudiced 
judgments of his German successor. For 
with Curtins whatever Demosthenes says is 
true, whatever be does is right; and even 
such palpable political blunders as his silence 
on the exclusion of the Phokians in the treaty 
with Philip (Grote, vol. xi. p. 553) are 
smoothed away with some vague talk 
(p. 313). I need not descant upon the in¬ 
justice done to Demosthenes’ other oppo¬ 
nents, such as Eubulus. 

There is, I fear, in the author’s desire to 
be picturesque and striking, a great ten¬ 
dency to wild and inaccurate writing—nay, 
sometimes we come upon sheer nonsense. 
Thus we are told (p. 156) “ that no other of 
the great men of Greece is brought so near 
to us as a living man as Plato,” which I hold 
to be absolutely false: Plato, as a man, is 
quite a stranger to us beside Socrates or 
Demosthenes. Again (p. 437): “It was 
not permissible to Philip to act like another 
Xerxes; the king who had made an Aristotle 
the tutor of his son could not refuse to recog¬ 
nise the soil of Attica as a sacred one ! ! ” 
In the immediately preceding paragraph, by 
the way, ho tells us of the extreme harsh¬ 
ness with which Philip treated Thebes, the 
city where he himself had been educated 
and attained all his Greek culture. The 
total absence of sentiment in the case of his 
own place of education, and its omnipotence 
in the case of the adopted home of his son’s 
tutor, is a curious piece of psychology. At 
all events, I hope the passage will be 
brought under the notice of King Koffee, 
who is said to have asked for an English 


tutor to educate his son. Again (p. 470) : 
“ Service in the pay of Persia was made (by 
Philip) penal as treason against the Hellenic 
nation, <fec. Thus, Philip’s office of com- 
mander-in-chief abolished the state auto¬ 
nomy and the personal, liberty of the Greeks 
in the most material points.” This is non¬ 
sense. (Of. pp. 459 and 468 for other such 
cases.) 

But enough of detail. It is plain from what 
I have said that as a political historian of 
Greece Curtius is quite untrustworthy. As 
an archaeologist and as an artistic and lite¬ 
rary critic he is generally very good and 
suggestive. The poorest passage of this kind 
in his book is the sketch of Theopompus 
and Ephorus (vol. v., pp. 176-8), which 
is quite pointless, and based, strange to 
say, not oh the labours of Carl Muller, but 
of the antiquated Mure. I must protest, 
too, against the modern fashion (which 
Grote has inaugurated) of ending Greek 
history before its proper termination. 
Curtins will not even condescend to discuss 
Alexander, not to say the end of Demo¬ 
sthenes’ life, his condemnation for embezzle¬ 
ment, &c., and the remarkable federal deve¬ 
lopment of Achaia. In the History of Greece 
these things ought to find place, and modern 
authors have no right to fix a limit according 
to their own fancies. 

As to Mr. Ward’s share in the work, it 
may fairly be objected to its form, that 
while the translation is far larger in shape 
and dearer in price than the original,* and 
is inflated into five thick volumes; never¬ 
theless, the English reader has got nothing 
more for his outlay—not a map, not an addi¬ 
tional note or comment, nay, not even the 
notes of the third German edition. This is 
driving a hard bargain with us, perhaps on 
the publisher’s part, if not on the trans¬ 
lator’s. 

As to matter, Mr. Ward’s translation 
is good and faithful, often so faithful that 
the German shines through the English 
almost amusingly. Indeed, his English, if 
I may venture to criticise it, seems a little 
debauched by constant study of German, 
and in many places, where I have no doubt 
of his understanding the original, he has 
conveyed it very strangely. Here are some 
specimens of these various features : Ridded 
(p. 29, &e.) is not any known form of to 
rid. Bestial indulgence (p. 42) is far too 
strong for Vollerei, and gives a dark colour 
to the passage never intended by the 
author. Mach tig is rather powerful, than 
mighty (p. 46). Again, the very idiomatic 
“ Schmerzenskind der attischen Seepolitik ” 
is amusingly translated (p. 47), “ the source 
of so much grief to its parent, the maritime 
policy of Athens.” Morally over-indulged 
(p. 85) is a curious description of Timo- 
theus. Body-physician is equally curious 
for Leibarzt (p. 178), so unblessed demagogues 
for unsoligen Demagogen, and “ his was an 
■idealising nature ” for ideale Natur (ideal 
character), said of the orator Lykurgus (p. 
346), about whom, as about many other 
things and people, Curtius is surprisingly 


* The price of the lmndy and well-printed original 
is nb-mt 14s., that of the unwicldly translation it. 4*., 
a most unwarrantable difference, which should be pro¬ 
tested against. 


well-informed—how, I know not. But these 
are trifles. 

The general index seems fairly executed, 
though the two kinds of Logographi should 
have been distinguished, if not in the text, 
all the more in the index; again, the 
Samian share in the treason at Zankle is 
not mentioned, nor is the prosecution of 
the aged Thucydides (whoever he was), 
under their respective heads. 

In spite of these defects the work is a 
material and important contribution to 
Greek history, and as such will take its 
place in every classical library. 

J. P. Maiiaffy. 


Essays and Addresses by Professors and Lec¬ 
turers of the Owens College, Manchester. 

(London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 

A short time ago there was noticed in this 
journal a Report containing the views of the 
various Oxford Professors upon the present 
condition of their studies at the University, 
and their recommendations with regard to 
the future of their Chairs. To that Report 
this volume of Essays presents in many 
respects a remarkable contrast. It is noto¬ 
rious that the Oxford Professors have in too 
many cases yielded to the seductions of their 
dignified position, and done but little to 
advance or teach the subjects they represent, 
and are now looking merely to an improved 
machinery of tuition to realise the proper 
objects of a professoriate. At Owens Col¬ 
lege, on the other hand, not only are the 
teachers highly distinguished in the disse¬ 
mination of knowledge and in the paths of 
original research, hut in this volume we find 
them coming forward as a collective body to 
challenge public criticism upon the manner 
in which they perform their high functions. 

These Essays ore published in comme¬ 
moration of the opening of the new college 
buildings in the autumn of last year : a date 
which suggests the great things which can 
be performed in a short time by the fresh 
energy of voluntary effort, for it is little 
more than twenty years since the College 
was founded under the will of the late John 
Owens, of Manchester, merchant. Proposals 
have occasionally found their way into tlio 
public press advocating the affiliation of this 
College to the ancient Universities, but its 
students have as yet been happily preserved 
both from the many demoralising influences 
of Oxford and Cambridge life, as well as from 
the increasing stringency of those competi¬ 
tive examinations which threaten to pervert 
the entire spirit with which the pursuit of 
knowledge ought to he conducted. This 
book also will go far to reveal to the public 
how great are the advantages of an indepen¬ 
dent centre of the higher education, where 
the teachers, if not the students, will be 
more industrious, more open to new modes 
of thought, and in a nearer, and tbereforo 
more wholesome, connexion with the outside 
world, than if the new institution wore 
inserted somewhere patchwiso in the old 
system. 

The volume opens with a very sovnd ad¬ 
dress delivered by the Duke of Devonshire, 
the President of the College, perhaps the 


most distinguished, though certainly not tho 
most prominent nobleman in England : to 
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whom the cause of scientific progress owes a 
heavy debt, both for his services as Chan¬ 
cellor of the University of Cambridge, and as 
Chairman of the Royal Commission on the 
Advancement of Science. Next comes a sort 
of inaugural lecture by Mr. Greenwood, the 
Principal and Professor of Greek, “ On 
some Relations of Culture to Practical Life.” 
This heading is to a certain extent mislead¬ 
ing, for the lecture is in substance a justifi- 
tion of academic education, and an attempt 
to assign their due place to Letters, Mathe¬ 
matics, and Physical Science. It was 
apparently intended rather for oral delivery 
than for subsequent publication, but is 
both thoughtful and eloquent. It con¬ 
tains a strong warning against the lead¬ 
ing dangers of modern education—the ten¬ 
dency to regard success in a competitive 
examination as an end desirable in itself, and 
the spirit of ill-regulated self-seeking which 
marks the cleverness of the present day. 
Mr. Greenwood hol’ds fairly enough the ba¬ 
lance between the Classics and the Sciences, 
though it is surprising to notice how little 
he says on the subject-matter of his own 
Chair ; and his scheme of education would 
appear to depreciate unduly the important 
subjects of Philosophy and History. The 
remainder of the volume contains fourteen 
essays by various professors or lecturers of 
Owens College, each on their special 
department; and of these exactly one-half, 
and that the first half, are devoted to the 
physical sciences. It would be absurd to 
suppose that all of these fourteen essays 
contain original contributions to knowledge, 
or even that they are all of equal merit; yet 
it may be doubted whether so much sugges- 
tivo writing by so many minds of a high 
order has ever been eollected in so small a 
compass elsewhere than in Germany. 

The essay by Professor W. C. Williamson 
is perhaps the most original in its attempt, 
and the most elaborate in its details. He 
has here undertaken the task of reviewing 
the whole of primaeval vegetation as pre¬ 
served in the record of geology, with the 
object of ascertaining the evidence that may 
be thence gained with reference to the doc¬ 
trines of natural selection and evolution. It 
has always been known that the study of 
palaeontology does not appear to favour Mr. 
Darwin’s celebrated hypothesis, and both 
Mr. Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer, 
while admitting this difficulty, throw them¬ 
selves for explanation upon the mutilated 
state in which the leaves of the geological 
book have come down to us. Professor Wil¬ 
liamson shows with great learning and great 
clearness exactly what are the facts, so far 
as at present known, with regard to the con¬ 
dition of the vegetable kingdom in each of 
the past geological epochs in which any 
vegetable life is found; and he establishes 
conclusively that the orders of this natural 
kingdom have not gradually succeeded one 
another in time, according to their hierarchi¬ 
cal classification, but that different orders 
flourished abundantly and almost exclu¬ 
sively at different epochs, quite indepen¬ 
dently of any regular plan of evolution 
of higher from lower forms; and, what is 
of more importance, that absolutely no 
traces whatever are to be discovered 
of the gradations which the Darwinian 


theory demands, through which one genus, 
or group, or order, should pass by help 
of a variety into another. From all this it 
by no means follows that Professor William¬ 
son is not an evolutionist, for as to that 
question he does not in this essay pronounce 
himself, but concludes with one of those 
emotional panegyrics upon the impersonal 
unknown, which are becoming so common 
with English men of science. 

The essay that follows is by Professor 
Gamgee, upon “ Science and Medicine,” a 
most attractive subject, which he has elected 
to treat by the historical method ; and con¬ 
sequently has been compelled, by the neces¬ 
sities of the space allotted to him, to confine 
himself to a mere sketch; a circumstance 
which is not so great a misfortune in this 
case as with some of the other contribu¬ 
tions, for the candid critic must admit 
that ho has totally failed to grasp the 
question he has set himself. It is scarcely 
credible that a professor of physiology 
should so far misunderstand the mean¬ 
ing of the leading terms in his subject, 
as to commence an essay with the state¬ 
ment that “Medicine is an art which has 
long striven, and is now striving more 
vigorously and more successfully than ever, 
to reach the position which will entitle it to a 
place among the sciences.” This hopeless 
confusion of the fundamental distinction 
between science and art, from which Pro¬ 
fessor Gamgee might have been preserved 
by the slightest tincture of Greek philo¬ 
sophy, or even by an elementary acquaint¬ 
ance with Mill’s Logic, is proved to be not 
a mere verbal inconsistency by the course of 
the remainder of the essay, in which ho in¬ 
dicates, with a certain amount of historical 
learning, the chief periods of progress in the 
sciences of human physiology and anatomy, 
but fails to notice that these periods have 
not been necessarily synchronous with the 
presence of great physicians and great 
surgeons; and, moreover, he has not hazarded 
the assertion that surgery is in process of 
becoming a science. The truth is, that 
medicine is a misleading term, and that 
Professor Gamgee has fallen into the common 
error of confusing the art of Therapeutics 
with the science of Pathology. It is true 
that any great advance in the latter is 
rapidly utilised for the purposes of the prac¬ 
titioner; but yet the perfection of the art 
can be attained, now as ever, only after vast 
clinical experience, assisted in many instances 
by what we call mere accident. 

Professor Roscoe contributes an essay upon 
“ Original Research as a means of Educa¬ 
tion,” written in that admirably lucid and 
nervous style which characterises the pro¬ 
ductions of the great popular teachers of 
science in this country. His arguments and 
illustrations will be found very useful at the 
present day for those who are interested in 
the cause of University reform, though his 
vigorous language may seem to be occasion¬ 
ally overcoloured by a not unnatural an¬ 
tipathy to the old-fashioned subjects of 
education, and the mode in which they have 
been taught. Professor Reynolds gives us an 
essay ou the Use of Steam, in which he very 
rightly draws attention to the deplorable 
lack of economy with which all steam- 
engines are used in this country, a circum¬ 


stance which is perhaps to be explained, and 
certainly may be exemplified, by the prodigal 
waste which characterises nearly all the 
domestic operations of the Anglo-Saxon. 
The early portion of his essay, where he 
mentions the incalculable advantages which 
have flowed from the invention of the steam- 
engine to the human race, is rather weakly 
expressed. For example, it is surely only a 
small aspect of the real truth to say that 
“ in Great Britain at the present time steam 
is doing as much work as twelve millions of 
men could do. . . . Thus it is doubling our 
working power, or doing as much work for 
us as we could do for ourselves.” Doubtless 
this estimate is tolerably accurate if we 
merely regard the horse-power of the engines 
in use, but it seems to ignore the peculiar 
value of steam machinery, by which enor¬ 
mous power is concentrated and applied with 
extreme delicacy to the greatest variety of 
purposes, so that one locomotive, or one 
Walter press, can perform in a day what 
would more than consume the lives of twelve 
millions of naked labourers. Professor 
Reynolds, however, amply atoncB for this 
shortcoming by the charming manner in 
which he discusses, and does not repudiate, 
the possibility of constructing and turning 
to profitable use a “steam bird.” 

In the remaining essays on scientific 
subjects, Professor Core, writing on “ The 
Distance of the Sun from the Earth,” gives a 
very succinct account of the past and present 
condition of knowledge on that important 
question, which is of peculiar interest in the 
present year; while Professors Balfour 
Stewart and Boyd Dawkins have each chosen 
subjects which have reference to the results 
gained from the study of the heavenly bodies 
by means of spectrum analysis. The object of 
both essays is to present in a definite form 
the wonderful conclusions which this branch 
of research, so active at the present time in 
England, has already secured with regard to 
the constitution of the sun and the planets ; 
and from the extreme attractiveness which 
attends the subject, and from the masterly 
way in which it is treated, they will to many 
readers appear the most interesting portion 
of this volume. The positive achievements 
of modern science, and its manifest tenden¬ 
cies, are here to be seen in a concrete shape, 
and scientific minds reveal themselves en¬ 
gaged in their actual work, of conquering 
new realms of knowledge, and maintaining 
the honour of this island. 

Scant space is left for adequate remarks 
upon the other division of essays, which can 
only be described as not dealing with phy¬ 
sical science. They are placed in the latter 
pages of the book, not assuredly because 
they are not of an equally high character 
with the others, but because physical science 
has, especially at Owens College, gained a 
position from its essential importance, and 
from the harmonious activity with which all 
its branches are pursued, which will not 
permit it to take the second place. A wide 
variety of subjects is treated of in this second 
division of essays, ranging from Oriental and 
Modern Languages to the Judicature Act 
and the Peace of Europe, and there is a 
stamp of individuality in the work of each 
writer. It is, however, much to be regretted 
that this volume, which claims to.be repre- 
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sentatire of the education given at Owens 
College, should contain no paper on either 
of the two great classical languages, or 
on any of the departments of Philosophy, 
or on Logic, or on History. Whereas 
it is stated in the President’s opening 
address, that “ it was Mr. Owens’ design to 
found a college in which instruction should 
be given in all the branches of knowledge 
which were taught at that time, or should 
thereafter be taught, in the English univer¬ 
sities.” It is true that there is a Professor 
of Greek, and another of Latin and Compara¬ 
tive Philology, and that the subjects of Logic, 
Mental and Moral Philosophy, and Political 
Economy, are all combined in one chair, 
most worthily occupied, if not entirely filled, 
by Mr. Stanley Jevons. But the Professor 
of Greek confines himself to a general 
discourse, illuminated certainly with the 
true light of Hellenic culture; Professor 
A. S. Wilkins gives an admirable sketch of 
the pre-historic condition of the Indo-Ger- 
manic peoples; while Professor Jevons at¬ 
tacks with characteristic energy the modern 
proposal that the Slate should acquire the 
railways. We cannot but think it significant 
that these three essays, though each excellent 
in their way, should be all that represents 
that large class of educational subjects 
which are the glory of the Oxford Classical 
School. 

In conclusion, it remains to state that 
these criticisms are only drawn forth by 
the generally high character of this book. It 
is not perfect in every respect, but it forms 
an almost unique attempt to lay before the 
public the ripe attainments of a distinguished 
body of professors. It will greatly enhance 
the reputation of Owens College, and per¬ 
haps shame into greater activity some older 
and more wealthy institutions. It not only 
reflects credit upon the governing body 
which has had the skill to collect together 
and retain such eminent men, and upon the 
manufacturing city which has supplied them 
with a worthy home, but it also displays the 
strong fellow-feeling which has impelled 
these men to undertake the considerable 
labour of publishing a joint memorial of 
their industry and their talents. 

Jas. S. Cotton. 


History of England, from the Death of Ed - 
i card the Confessor to the Death of King 
John. By Will. L. R. Cates. With an 
Introductory Sketch of the previous His¬ 
tory, by the Rev. G. W. Cox, M.A. 
(London: Longmans & Co., 1874) 

This is a concise and useful summary of the 
period of history of which it treats, and may 
be recommended to the candidates for the 
University Local Examinations, for whose 
benefit it is apparently designed. The nar¬ 
rative is, generally speaking, both clear and 
accurate. The bearing and relative impor¬ 
tance of the events described are rightly 
appreciated, and the estimates of the cha¬ 
racters of the principal actors are just and 
discriminating. Like most epitomes, how¬ 
ever, the book has the fault, especially to be 
avoided in a work intended for school use, 
of being somewhat deficient in interest. 
The characters are not invested with that 
life-like individuality which makes Mr. 


Freeman’s Early English History, for ex¬ 
ample, as fascinating as it is instructive to 
young and old alike. Dovtn to the death of 
the Conqueror, Mr. Cates has made good 
use of both Mr. Freeman’s larger and smaller 
Histories, and it is perhaps for this reason 
that the earlier portion of the volume ap¬ 
pears to be the most satisfactory. It is true 
that such reigns as those of William’s sons 
and grandson must necessarily seem tame 
and uninteresting when compared with the 
tremendous drama of Senlac, and the events 
that immediately preceded and followed it. 
But even when Mr. Cates has the oppor¬ 
tunity of infusing a little warmth into his 
narrative, and of relieving with a few graphic 
touches the monotonous recital of contests 
for the crown and revolts of the barons, he 
does not avail himself of it so often as he 
might. If, for instance, instead of being 
dismissed in a few cold lines, the dramatic 
circumstances attending the nomination of 
Anselm to the primacy had been told in 
their simple details as found in the Chro¬ 
nicles, a far more vivid and lasting impres¬ 
sion would probably have been made on a 
boy’s mind; and he would have gained a 
clearer insight into the characters of the 
King and the Prelate, and the natnre of the 
contest between them. Such considerations, 
however, must yield to the exigencies of 
space; and to the same cause may bo due 
the fact that little or no attention is given to 
the social history of tho time, tho life and 
manners of the people as distinguished 
from the political acts of the sovereign. 

Mr. Cox’s brief Introductory Sketch does 
not call for much notice. It is mainly 
grounded upon Mr. Freeman; but, among 
other points of difference, Mr. Cox treats 
with something like contempt the alleged 
“ commendation ” of Scotland to Eadward 
the Elder in 924, as well as the story of the 
vassal kings rowing Eadgar’s barge upon the 
Dee. Like Mr. Burton, he goes so far as to 
put them on a level as to historic truth with 
the Scotch tradition of the conquests of Grig 
the Great. 

A few inaccuracies are not wanting. 
Among others, Eddward is twice given in¬ 
stead of Eadwig as the name of the son of 
yEthelred said to have been put to death by 
order of Cnut. For the statement that 
Stephen was about forty years of age in 
1135, and died in his fiftieth year in 1154, 
Mr. Cates is responsible. 

G. F. Warner. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Water Ways or Railways; or, the Future of 
India. What, arc we to do with the Hundred 
Millions P By Lieutenant-Colonel F. Tyrrell, 
M.R.I.A. (London: Edward Stanford, 1874.) 
This little brochure undertakes to show the 
superiority of water-carriage, which can he com¬ 
bined with irrigation works on a large scale, over 
railway traffic for India. “ The government of 
India for the benefit of the natives ” is invariably 
the cry of these pamphleteers with Indian hobbies 
to ride, and Colonel Tyrrell is no exception to the 
rule. In the work before us he sets up the huge 
idol of the Indian railway system to knock him 
down again, morally, statistically, and financially. 
He considers that Indian railways were devised 
chiefly in the interests of the English firms which 
supplied the iron-work and other material used 
in their construction; that they have failed to 


answer the expectations of their originators, as the 
tonnage transported by them is altogether in¬ 
significant in proportion to their mileage; and 
that, financially speaking, they are a failure. In 
their place a network of canals should have been 
spread over the country, and, with the blessings 
of irrigation thus extended, the Indian millenn ium 
would now have been at hand. • 

The picture of every man in India sitting con¬ 
tentedly under his own irrigated vine and fig tree 
is doubtless a pretty one, hut (there is always a 
“ but ” in these pretty pictures) the first duty of 
the Government of India has been, and is, to 
secure the military and political safety of the vast 
empire committed to its charge; and until the 
mam lines of the Indian railway system shall have 
been completed, this work is unfinished. In ad¬ 
vocating the cause of canals against railways, 
Colonel Tyrrell entirely omits to take this aspect 
of the question into consideration. Ever since 
the Mutiny in 1857 it has been apparent, and 
never more so than within the last few years, 
that if we are to rule India to any good effect, 
a strong military government is absolutely neces¬ 
sary, both in our own behalf and for the best 
interests of the natives. Without it the empire 
would be in a constantly unsettled state; social 
order would cease in many places to exist, and 
the financial and commercial credit and prospects 
of the country would he seriously affected. The 
railway system is the most important element in 
the consolidation of our military power in India, 
and its completion, so far as the main lines are 
concerned, is of paramount importance. Its 
success as a commercial speculation is of second¬ 
ary consequence; and this point is always evaded 
or lost sight of by the advocates of canals versus 
railways, who do not, however, we imagine, con¬ 
tend that the former offer more facilities for rapid 
concentration of troops and stores than the latter. 

Colonel Tyrrell seems to think that the money 
(which he estimates at 30,000,000/.) spent by 
Government in procuring railway material from 
Europe has been misapplied, and that part of 
it, at any rate, should have been ebiployed 
in opening local iron-smelting works and ma¬ 
nufactories for the supply of these articles. 
This is another impracticable and catchpenny 
idea, put forth, we imagine, with the sole 
object of enlisting the sympathies of that not 
inconsiderable class of worthy people which 
imagines that common sense, foresight, and ho¬ 
nesty are the very last qualities to be found in 
connexion with any work undertaken by Govern¬ 
ment. The rails and rolling-stock were required 
at once; but according to Colonel Tyrrell the 
Indian Government should have waited before 
procuring them until they could have been sup¬ 
plied locally— i. «., until sufficient iron mines had 
been opened, smelting works and manufactories 
established, and workmen instructed. Had any 
such wild scheme to introduce a new industry 
headlong into the country been attempted, and 
the supply of rails and rolling stock to Indian 
railways made contingent on its success, we ven¬ 
ture to say that the journey from Calcutta to 
Bombay would occupy nearly as long to-day as it 
did twenty years ago. The subjects of water 
communication and irrigation in India are of very 
great importance; and now that the railway 
system is nearly completed, the Government will 
doubtless direct' its attention to these points to a 
greater extent than haa hitherto been the case; 
but we object to the misrepresentations of these 
pamphleteers, who omit the arguments on the ad¬ 
verse side of their case in order to give strength 
to their own crude and ill-digested ideas and 
theories. 

Mr. John Jenkins has had a very good idea ; 
but he has not been able to carry it out. We all 
know that there is a large vernacular poetical 
literature in Wales, and we should like to De able 
to form an opinion of it without learning Welsh ; 
hut original album verses, which are included in 
large quantities in this collection, issued by Price 
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of Llanidloes, are no help to this, and eighteenth 
century translations utterly devoid of local colour 
aro no help either. We see it is intended to issue 
the book in a more ornamental form ; when this 
is done, care should be taken that every transla¬ 
tion is in the metre of the original, and that in 
nine esses out of ten a literal prose translation 
should be given too. If this test seems too severe, 
it will be natural to conclude that Welsh poetry 
consists of nothing better than displays of metrical 
dexterity in a sonorous language. 

Songs and Fables. By W. J. M. Rankine. (Macle- 
hose.) Most of the songs are upon the level of 
mere geniality which Scotchmen seem to have an 
unlimited faculty for enjoying. “ The Darling 
Young Fellow ” and “ The Handsomest Man in 
the Room ” are very tolerable echoes of Praed, 
and “ The Mathematician in Love ” and “ The 
Infant Metaphysician ” are equally amusing, and 
more original. The fables are wilfully and so 
comically platitudinarian in the style of the worst 
abridgements of Aesop ; they give legends of twelve 
old signs. J. B. (Mrs. Hugh Blackburn') has sup¬ 
plied quaint and airy pencil sketches to illustrate 
ten of them. 

A Tale of Ages. By R. Richardson. (Edinburgh : 
Edinonston & Douglas, 1874.) The secretary of 
tho Geological Society of Edinburgh lias tried to 
write tho geological history of the neighbourhood, 
from the period of Chaos to that of the Paris . 
Commune, in verse, with appropriate reflections 
and digressions: the result is something which an 
admirer might compare to a bad imitation of 
Robert Montgomery, though on the whole it is 
more like an overgrown abortive Newdegate. 

The Last Day, and other Poems. By J. Bat- 
tersby. (London: Ward, Lock & Tyler, 1874.) 
Mr. Batlersby when he comes nearest to being 
individual, Bvrouises as one born out of due time: 
Bvronic excitement working on an organisation 
lo.'S line than Byron’s results in a lawlessness in 
matters of metre, and sometimes of grammar, that 
exceeds Byron's. 

Manioc, Eveline, &-r. ("London : ■ Pickering, 
1874.) The two longer poems which give their 
name to the volume are the records of reveries 
which an intenser vision might have developed 
into poetical tales; the short poems at the end are 
colourless. 

Popular Errors concerning Politics and Eeligion. 
By Lord Robert Montague. (London: Burns, 
Oates Sc Co., 1874.) Lord Robert Montagu’s 
book is founded on an Italian work of a Pied¬ 
montese priest published in 1858, and a sort of 
Italian wordiness infects even the passages added 
by the noble author with reference to more recent 
events. The book is a good specimen of its class : 
if there were an objective standard of plausibility, 
it would be very plausible indeed, for the writer 
quite makes out that the whole course of anti¬ 
clerical liberalism is condemned by scores of beliefs 
which most anti-clerical liberals would find it still 
a painful effort to discard. As it is, the only uso 
of such books is to prove, first, that we can expect 
very little of a world where the majority change 
their opinions on all important subjects in such an 
inconsiderate wav; secondly, that the devotees 
of a faith which Is losing ground should abstain 
from voluble and conciliatory expostulation: 
unless they can write in vitriol like M. Yeuillot, 
they should take refuge in angelic silence. 

The First Chronicle of Aeseenditne. By A. D. 
Crake. (London: Rivingtons, 1874.) The first 
Chronicle of Aescendune treats of a Mercian 
family in the time of St. Dunstan: the second 
is to treat of the time of Canute, and so on. Mr. 
Crake seems to have taken Bekker's Galius and 
Dr. Farrer’s Eric ns his models. If his tale is not 
so instructive as Gallus, or so interesting as Eric, 
he may plead that it is less tedious than the one, 
and less mawkish than the other. 

Essays Critical and Narrative. By W. Forsyth. 
(London: Longmans & Co., 1874).’ Mr. Forsyth 


is unmistakeably “accomplished” in the old 
sense of the word; both in form and substance 
he has made the most of his mind that could 
be made, and he succeeds in this way in being 
instructive, and not being dull. The articles on 
“ Legal History,” the “ Mont Cenis Tunnel ” and 
the “ Hudson’s Bay Company "give a great deal of 
information well which it would be troublesome 
to get elsewhere. That upon Literary Style, 
when it was new, would have helped most readers 
to attend to what they read, and draw inferences 
from it. The article on “Mr. Foss’s Judges of 
England ” is a model review. The author’s points 
are all marked, and often capped, and the whole 
is enlivened with rather harsh, but not un¬ 
deserved jests at poor Lord Campbell, whose habit 
of setting down nis impressions when he had for¬ 
gotten his authorities, is taken as evidence for a 
much livelier imagination than he possessed. 
Perhaps the reason of the injustice is that Mr. 
Forsyth has not much imagination himself. In 
the paper on Cobbett he entirely misses the prin¬ 
ciple of Cobbett's life—to which he always ad¬ 
hered, though his imperfect education made him 
waver in its application—the principle of testing 
all political systems and measures by their bear¬ 
ing on the concrete individual well-being of 
the majority of common people, who may 
very possibly have interests at variance with 
those of the community as a whole, if we 
regard the maximum of aggregate wealth, or 
power, or enlightenment, as the interest of the 
whole community. Cobbett’s treatment of the 
Reformation, for which Mr. Forsyth makes need¬ 
less apologies, is a good illustration of this. He 
saw that the Reformation was not made by the 
common people, or for the common people, and as 
he only knew enough to choose between the legend 
of Parsons and the legend of Burnet and Foxe, he 
took the one which suited this broad fact. The 
same want of imagination makes the notieenble 
paper on an Election under the French Empire 
less suggestive than it might have been if it had 
occurred to the author to discuss the very 
plausible theory of the prefect, that in a country 
like France it was a plain civic duty for electors 
to support the Government at the polls, while 
they approved of it. It is still more surprising 
that the author should reprint in 1874 the telling 
indictment against the gross diplomatic irregu¬ 
larities of King Victor Emmanuel which ho drew 
up in 1801, with no comment, except that his 
forebodings have been gloriously falsified by the 
event. He gives tho numbers of tho plebiscite 
which ratified the annexation of Naples—Yes, 
1,302,004; No, 10,312. They have less moral 
authority than even the plebiscites of the Second 
Empire. Editor. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

It is reported that Prince George of Prussia, 
under the nom de plume of G. Conrad, has written 
a drama, which is being published bv Messrs. 
Otto Giilker and Co. at Berlin, and will bear the 
title, Elf rid 11 von Monte Salerno. 

TnE Republigne de la Loire contradicts the 
statement that Jules Janiu has bequeathed his 
library to the town of St. Etienne. It gives the 
will of the distinguished critic ns follows:— 

“J'institue ma bicn-aimeo femme ma legataire 
universollc. ’ 

The truth is, according to the Debuts, that 
Mdme. Janin, while retaining the library during 
her own life, has signified to the French Academy 
her intention of bequeathing it to that august 
body. 

A short notice of the great critic iu the Nation 
gives the following story, the truth of which is 
vouched for by the writer:—“ In 1851, Janin was 
sent over to London as correspondent of a Parisian 
journal for the purpose of describing the Great Ex¬ 
hibition. The Exhibition did not wholly engage 
his mind, and by times he employed his valuable 
hours in philosophising on the character of the 


English, and despatching the results of his obser¬ 
vation and meditations to the editor at home. 
One of these precious results was that, going into 
the City, he saw on the front of the Roval Ex¬ 
change an inscription, which read, ‘ The Earth is 
the Lord's,’ and which he at once transferred 
into his note-book. There it appeared as ‘La 
terre est aux Seigneurs,’and such was the transla¬ 
tion forwarded to the French nation by our 
journalist. In other words, says Jules, you may 
see by this that not even the merchant prince of 
the English can free himself from a degrading 
subserviency to the aristocracy—to the House of 
Lords.” 

Michelet's library was sold at the H6tel Drouot 
on the 7th instant. It comprised about 3,000 
volumes, chiefly historical works, and a collection 
of unpublished documents bearing on the history 
of France. There are, also, a good many modem 
books on geology and natural history. 

Messrs. Longmans announce as in the press 
Mr. S. R. Gardiner’s History of England under 
the Duke of Buckingham and Charles I. The 
book is intended to trace the causes of the 
estrangement between the King and the nation, 
from which all the subsequent evils flowed. He 
rejects the notion that the King was in any way 
lukewarm about the recovery of the Palatinate, 
and finds the first difference of opinion arising in 
the Parliament of 1(524, when Charles, together 
with his father and their favourite minister, looked 
with favour upon a continental war waged with 
the help of F’rance, an idea which did not com¬ 
mend itself to the House of Commons. When 
once this difference of opinion had arisen, many 
other differences came to complicate the issue. 
With tho help of a very large number of hitherto 
unused documents, the author has attempted to 
trace the progress of the strife, so ns to show, not 
what the House of Commons thought that Charles 
had done, but what he. really did, so as to afford 
for the first time the means of judging fairly 
between the parties to the conflict. The book 
ends with the murder of Buckingham and the 
surrender of Rochelle, a point at which the oppo¬ 
sition to the military and naval proceedings of 
the King is at an end, and the Church questions 
come to the front. The session of 1620 may be 
more fairly treated of in connexion with the days 
of Laud and Strafford, than in connexion with 
the days of Buckingham. 

The present number of the Rerue des Deux 
Mondes contains three chapters from the Ilis- 
toire de la Guerre Civile en Amerique by the 
Count of Paris. They treat of the army of 
the United States prior to the outbreak of the 
war, and of the system of slavery, in which tho 
author justly perceives the real cause of the war, 
setting aside, ns far as can be judged from the pre¬ 
sent fragment, those constitutional questions 
which were only raised to temporary importance 
bv the real question at issue. The Count of Paris 
informs us that the book will in the main be 
occupied with military events of the war, for 
writing which, as is well known, he possesses 
special qualifications. It would not be fair to 
judge-the political part of the book from a mere 
sample. But it may be doubted whether our 
knowledge is helped by hearing the events which 
ushered in the war described as a coup d'etat. 
No doubt there was a certain similarity, as there 
was a certain similarity in Mommsen's mind when 
he spoke of the party of the optimat.es at Rome as 
a Junkerpartei. But in all these cases the danger 
is that tho reader dwells on the similarity, and 
forgets the no less important difference. 

The first two volumes of this work, which will 
be completed in seven volumes, were published on 
Wednesday last by Messrs. Michel Ldvy Freres. ’ 

M.tRGARETnA Wulf, the well-known Slesvig- 
Ilolstein authoress of various tales for young 
persons, died reeentlv at Slesvig, at the advanced 
age of eighty-five. Frau Wulf was, perhaps, best 
known under her nom de plume of Anna Stein. 
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The Swedish Muster of the Rolls, Dr. Hilde¬ 
brand, has visited the famous mounds, of Old 
Upsala, to see that the ancient graves are in readi¬ 
ness for the visit which is to be paid them in 
August by the Archaeological Congress. 

A few weeks ago we announced the death of 
the Danish political writer, Nathan David. A 
man no less famous in his day, and a constant 
opposer of David, A. F. Tscheming, died on 
June 29. Tscheming, who was one of the most 
influential journalists of his day, was bom in 
1790. 

Elias Sbhlstedt, a Swedish poet, whose fresh 
and pure songs have won him a great popularity, 
died at Stockholm on June 22. He was bom in 
1808. The Swedish physicist, Professor Angstrom, 
is also dead. 

The best book published this year in the North 
seems, without doubt, to be Lodsen og bans 
Hustru (The Pilot and his Wife), a new novel 
by the Norwegian poet, Jonas Lie. The name of 
this writer is still comparatively unfamiliar, but 
the Scandinavian critics are unanimous in deciding 
that this new work puts him on a level with 
Ibsen and Bjornsen, that is, in a very high literary 
position as regards, not Norway only, but contem¬ 
porary Europe. Lie has written carefully and 
without undue haste. Bom in 1833, he became 
first known by a little novelette, entitled Der 
JFremsynte (The Man with the Second Sight), a 
slight and sketchy, but very original and fascinat¬ 
ing study of the strange, perilous life upon the 
Arctic coast of Norway. Since then he has ad¬ 
vanced surely, though without any precocious 
celerity, and the new work seems at last to pro¬ 
claim without any fear of denial that here we 
have a new and powerful writer whose great in¬ 
dividuality and originality are under the control 
of a healthy artistic sense. We hope to have an 
opportunity of reviewing Lodsen og have Huttru 
at length, hut we do not wait till then to express 
the cordial pleasure, mixed with the surprise that 
is one of the privileges of fresh genius, with which 
we have read it. The poet has been living in Rome, 
and there this, like so much good Norwegian 
literature, was composed. By the way, we hear 
that Bjomsen, who is also in Rome, has finished 
terernl tragedies. Perhaps this is only like the 
periodic rumour that used to augment the “ gossip” 
of a respected contemporary, to the effect that Mr. 
Swinburne was engaged in writing several novels. 

M. Alfred Rambaed has contributed to the 
current number of the Revue ties Deux Mondes an 
interesting article on the bylinas or metrical ro¬ 
mances of Russia. After giving a brief account 
of the various collectors of these scattered frag¬ 
ments of Russian epic poetry, he proceeds to 
analyse the principal stories which the bylinas re¬ 
late—-the legends of Ilya the rustic, and of Dob- 
ryn ia the courtly, and of Aliosha the perfidious, 
and of all the other heroes who circle around the 
“ Fair Sun,” Vladimir, Prince of Kief, as well as 
of the somewhat singular heroines who own them 
as their lords. In conclusion, he mentions the 
various ideas current among Russian scholars with 
regard to the origin and signification of these rather 
incomprehensible narratives, giving the preference, 
apparently, to the views maintained by M. Orest 
Miller, and holding that the heroes of the bylinas 
are for the most part solar beings. “ Les donnftes 
naturalistes, communes ft tons les peuples de notre 
fanriUe, ont fini vers le xi' siftcle par se spftcialiser, 
par se naturaliser slaves.” 

The Hation gives some statistics which tend to 
ehow a remarkable growth of expenditure, as com¬ 
pared with receipts, at Yale College. In 1834 
the average cost of each student graduated was 
234 dols. 92 c., and the average amount returned 
by him for tuition was 160 dols., or 68 per cent. 
In 1873 these figures had become respectively 
767 dols. 44 c. and 418 dols., the percentage being 
reduced to 66. Or, again, considered by decades, 
the proportion of receipts to outlays has been suc¬ 


cessively 69, 67, 64, and 60 per cent. The same 
tendency is observable at Harvard, hut no statis¬ 
tics have been published. It is stated, however, 
that in 1868 the expenditures of the Academical 
Department were 96,440 dols. 24 c., while the 
amount charged in term hills was 49,768 dols. 30 c., 
or but little more than 62 per cent, of the former. 

Trubner’s Monthly Record gives some infor¬ 
mation with regard to the steps that have been 
taken in China, 

*• to make good the literary losses entailed through 
the ravages of tho Taiping rebels. At more than half 
the great literary centres, formerly renowned for their 
printing establishments and their treasures, the most 
wanton destruction was perpetrated by the insurgents. 
. . . With that laudable reverenco for their own lite¬ 
rature, which shines as a redeeming feature amidst 
tho corruption of Chinese officials, solicitude was very 
early displayed by tho high provincial functionaries 
... for the restoration of supplies of tho standard 
literature of the country.” 

Kwan-Wen, Governor-General of Hukwang, was 
the leader in the movement, and he organised 
a committee at Wu-chang for the purpose of 
“ reproducing the classical or canonical works, the 
national histories, the treatises of the schoolmen 
and critics, . . . and also sundry modem works 
of a miscellaneous character.” Among the varied 
and numerous publications of this committee may 
he mentioned, 

“An Atlas of the Chinese Empiro, in thirty thin 
volumes, drawn up under the patronage of the Gover¬ 
nor-General, and embodying all the geographical 
details derivable from the Jesuit surveys of tho last 
century, in combination with the particulars yielded 
by purely native sources." 

Operations of a similar nature, but on a smaller 
scale, are being carried out at Nanking. 

Ant new fact about the architect of St. Faul’s 
should have a little interest just now, so we may 
mention that among the state papers in the Record 
Office is a letter to Lord Arlington from Sir John 
Denham, still remembered for his poem of Coopers 
Hill, recommending “ Dr. Christopher Wren ” as 
bis deputy in the office of Surveyor-General of 
Public Works. This letter is dated March 6, 
1668-9, and is also worthy of notice in that it 
corrects the statement of most of Denham's bio¬ 
graphers that he died in March 1608; the proper 
date should he of course a year later. Wren suc¬ 
ceeded him in his appointment. 

The following portion of an unpublished manu¬ 
script diary in the British Museum, recording a 
visitor’s experiences of London sight-seeing in 
1772, is chiefly worth drawing attention to at the 
present moment from the interesting glimpse it 
gives us of the artistic treasures stored in the 
doomed Northumberland House. The date of the 
entry is August 27 in that year:— 

“ At the lxtttom of Buckingham Street I surveyed 
tho only ruin of York Buildings, which is the wharf; 
from there is a passage to tho wooden tower which 
supplies a great part of Westminster with water. 
This fire-ongine I had the curiosity to examino. Its 
construction is very simplo and easy to lie compre¬ 
hended by an intelligent person, though seemingly in¬ 
tricate and complicated to the illiterate vulgar. ’Tis 
carried on merely by the force of steam, which putting 
in motion the several levers or handles of compounded 
pumps that raise the cold water, falls down itself in 
the form of hot water, and through conducting tubes 
is discharged into tho Thames. 

“ Not far from hence is tho famous mansion of the 
Duke of Northumberland, one of our late Irish Vice¬ 
roys, but formerly a Palace belonging to tho Percy 
family so much renowned in the honoured Records of 
Chevy-Chace. At my entrance into tho first apart¬ 
ment I had the good fortune to bo introduced to the 
ancient Dukes of Northumberland, & Somerset, to 
squire Thynne who was cut off by some assassins of 
Count Koningsmark, & to sovoral other family pic¬ 
tures which are not very material to record. In the 
next room are many capital pictures by the first 
Masters—particularly old Cornaro & his family at 
mass, drawn by Titian, Venus asleep by Correggio, 


over the door, a brother painter on horseback, a very 
spirited Piece by Vandyke, a Nymph pulling a thorn 
out of her Mistress’s Foot by Raphael, and Venus 
stealing an arrow from Cupid’s quiver by Rubens. 
Ixion on the Wheel most excellently painted by a 
A r enetian nobleman, Duke Cosmo do Medicis dictating 
to his secretary, by Titian. A Cabinet of Pictures 
consisting of 12 groups painted by old Franks with 
his own portrait in tho midst; this valuable piece is 
said to be (sic) in the collection of King Charles the 
First. The Ball Room is exceedingly elegant & 
grand, sufficient to entertain 800 people. The coiling 
is finished with the most beautifull stucco in several 
compartments by Frankini, and tho chimney pieces 
executed in the finest marble by Ricards. The mantle 
pieces are highly ornamented, and seemingly sup¬ 
ported by human figures at full length highly relieved, 
whilst three large brilliant Glass-Branches enlighten 
the whole Assembly. But what gives a greater idea 
of grandeur than all tho rest aro 4 largo capital 
paintings,that cover completely Jths of this magnificent 
saloon, which were copied from tho best pictures in 
the Vatican of Romo, by I’ompcio do Batoni and 
Mings, two excellent modern masters; which cost the 
Duke an immense sum. Tho first of those pieces is 
tho Triumph of Bacchus, tho 2nd is tho School of 
Athens, the 3rd tho Feast of the Gods, and tho 4th is 
Aurora.” 

Such like matters of literary and artistic 
interest occasionally reveal themselves, mixed up 
with grave political subjects, to the student of 
these “ unsunned treasures,” as the elder D'Israeli 
styled the state papers. Here, for instance, is a 
curious little addition to the history of the dis¬ 
tresses of learning and authorship furnished us by 
the worthy John Evelyn, in a letter to Joseph 
Williamson, Under Secretary of State :— 

16: «•»■: 63. 

S' 

I did intend when I had a fit opportunity etmolle 
tempus fandi, to bespeako y' favour in behalfe of a 
friend of mino. It was told me the Historiographers 
place was void since the decease of Ja. Howell. For 
God’s love, if there be a subsistence or solid honorary 
appendant to it, reserve y' good word for that able 
and worthy person I lately recommended to you: It is 
Chr : Wase. formerly of Kings Coll: in Camb : which 
fellowship he lost for refusing the Ingagcmont. Tho 
pooro man is at present Schole-M' of the Free-Scliole 
at Tunbridge, where his incomparable parts are 
obscur’d and depress’d, and the miserable creature 
plowghs for 40C a yearo which does not afford him 
bread. To render you a specimen of his universal 
abilities. You either have, or ought to have seene his 
version of Hugh Grotius’s Catichismc into Grecke 
verso in which tongue ho is competitor, if not 
superior, to any of this age : He out of Groeko into 
English, his admirable translation of Sophocles's 
Electro, for which loyal poem lie suffer’d greato 
persecution: Out of latine, you have old Gratius’s 
Citiegclicon, or Poemo of Hunting, with his critical 
and historical notes upon all these tlireo Authors: 
His talent in the Latine tongue, and knowledge of 
Universal History, you will find in a large Preface to 
Dictionarium minus, worthy y r perusal ; This preface 
containes more good matter in it, than many largo and 
enormous Volumes : With nil these excellent parts, 
he is of a most innocent, sincero and humble framo 
of mind; infinitely modest and sedulous: His style 
is nervous and material, but quick ; and he is fur¬ 
nish’d to adorne it with all the advantages of his 
learning, which is, I assure you, of the most refined : 
you will also have oue ready to drudge tor you in tho 
most Herculean labours of the Pen upon any other 
occasion of putting things into Latino; and all this 
without ever owning his merites, but with tho greatest 
submissions and deferences imaginable : In one word, 

I will stand or fall in your good opinion concerning 
me for ever, if this person do not make good to tho 
utmost, what I promise so largely in his behalfe, 
and I do swearo to you, without his knowledge or 
seeking. 

Deare S', For all the favours I have hitherto re¬ 
ceiv’d from you, bo once oblig’d; ’tis an Insolent 
word, but I say it againe, Bo once oblig'd by 
S' Y' most, humble 
and most obedient Servant, 

J. Evelyn. 

S', I may not omitt to tell yon. y* ho has travol’d 
France and th| Low Countries: that he is ski Id in all 
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the learned Oriental tongues; and was once compiling 
the History of Languages. I know not what he wants 
toqnalifie him equal to y“ ablest. Writers of this Age, 
but his Ma” favour, to give him bread & encourage¬ 
ment, that he may intirely vacate to his service, and 
begin to take off the repreaches we lye under, from 
tho Dutch and French scribblers, who yet poyson all 
Europ with their monstrous Helations, & pernicious 
pamphlets.” 

We have dipped into Evelyn’s Diary, in the 
expectation of again meeting with the first Greek 
scholar of his age, and have not been disappointed. 
Wase appears to have been many years under 
Evelyn’s protection, for so early as February, 
1052, we read:— 

“I brought with me Mr. Christopher Wase some¬ 
time before made to resign his fellowship in KiDg’s 
College, Cambridge, because he would not take the 
Covenant. He had been a soldier in Flanders, and 
came miserable to Paris. From his excellent learn¬ 
ing. and some relation he had to .Sir It. Browne. I 
bore his charges into England, and clad and provided 
for him, till he should find some better condition; and 
ho was worthy of it.” 

On May 30 he writes:— 

“I went to obtain of my Lord Devonshire that my 
nephew George might be brought up with my young 
I.ord his son, to whom I was recommending Mr. 
Wase.” 

No further mention of him is to be found until 
a few months after the date of the above letter, 
thus:— 

“March 16, 1668'9.—To London, to place Mr. 
Christopher Wase about my Lord Arlington 

and on April 2;— 

“I now placed Mr. Wase with Mr. Williamson, 
secretary to the Secretary of State, and Clerk of the 
Papers.” 

I’nfortunately for the chance of Evelyn's learned 
friend, Dryden had recently hurst into fame with 
his Annus Mirabilis, a poem which was the chief 
means of getting him the appointments of Poet 
Laureate and Historiographer Royal, both at the 
same time. We have nothing more to record of 
Wase, “ that eminent philologer,” as Hearne calls 
him, except that he died in August, 1000. 

The death is announced of Archdeacon Chur- 
ton, at the age of seventy-four. lie was known 
as the author of the Cleveland Psalter, the Hinton/ 
of the. Early English Church, and of an Historical 
and Critical History of the Age of Philip III. and 
1V. of Spain. 

Hali.bergi-;k s Edition dc litre of Shakspere’s 
collected works in German has now reached the 
filth volume, which contains Antony and Cleo¬ 
patra, admirably translated by Paul Ilevse, who 
also supplies the interesting introductory remarks 
which form the preface to the piece. The Othello, 
with notes and preliminary remarks, which con¬ 
cludes the volume, is by F. Bodenstedt. 

The German papers report that the ceremony 
of unveiling the linns .Sachs monument passed oil' 
with great success at Niirnberg on June 23, in the 
midst of much mediaeval masquerading and 
modern speech-making. The ceremonial ovations 
and trade processions culminated at the old Market¬ 
place of Niirnberg, where, in the presence of a 
large concourse of people, linns Sachs’ carnival- 
piece, the Narrenschueiden, was performed by 
members of some of the trade guilds, dressed in 
appropriate costumes; and numerous oak and 
laurel wreaths, both natural and metallic, were 
solemnly deposited, in the name of Shoemaker- 
associations from every part of Germany, at the 
feet of the statue which represents the immortal 
German poet and shoemaker, Hans Sachs. The 
monument, which was formally presented to the 
city of Niirnberg by the Committee of the Sachs 
Fund, is said to bo admirable in design and execu¬ 
tion, and is the work of the late lamented sculptor 
Krausser, who did not live to see the successful 
realisation of his composition. 


M. Alfred de Reumokt is prosecuting his 
examination of Florentine archives, with a view 
of completing the history of Lorenzo the Magnifi¬ 
cent, on which he has for some time been en¬ 
gaged. 

The fifth number of the Bulletin dc VAcademie 
Poyale des Sciences, des Lettres, et des Beaux-Arts 
de Belgique, contains a paper read by M. Wauters, 
giving many interesting particulars of the history 
of the early guilds of the Low Countries. In 
England, he says, these institutions flourished 
peaceably. In the Low Countries they had to 
maintain themselves against the hostility of the 
clergy and the kings of the Franks, as being 
favourable to drunkenness, or to designs against the 
State. But, in spite of opposition, they contrived 
to hold their ground. M. Vautier quotes from 
the statutes of several of these guilds evidence to 
show the part which they took in promoting a 
sense of mutual co-operation and self-restraint. 

M. Louandre, in the current number of the 
Revue, des Deux Mondes, has an interesting article 
on “ A State Prison under Louis XIV.” The re¬ 
cently published archives of the Bastille show 
beyond all doubt that Fouquet, the famous in- 
tendant, was guilty of peculation on the most 
gigantic scale, at which even certain prefects of 
the Second Empire might stand aghast; that 
Racine, who narrowly escaped arrest on the 
charge of poisoning Mdlle. du Parc, the most 
brilliant actress of Moliere’s troupe, was entirely 
guiltless of any share in the poisonings; and that, 
generally, State prisoners were treated not only 
without rigour, but with an almost lavish gene¬ 
rosity. They might receive visits, and met at 
fixed hours to play at billiards and skittles. They 
had an excellent table provided, and were allowed 
three bottles of wine each a day, including one 
of champagne. Some prisoners took 'part of the 
allowance made for their keep in money ; so that 
many left the Bastile richer than they had en¬ 
tered it, and some on being released begged for a 
longer confinement, for purposes of economy and 
retrenchment. Those who have not time to study 
the archives themselves, will do well to read this 
article, which contains a sketch of tho ordinary 
procedure at the Bastille, and a detailed account 
of the great inquiry into the crimes of Mdme. 
deBrinvilliers and her imitators, which took place 
in 1080. M. Louandre establishes a striking 
analogy between the age of Louis XIV., ns re¬ 
corded in these frightful annals, and Roman 
society of the decadence as it lives in the pages 
of Tacitus. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

We most gladly call attention to the excellent 
letter from Mr. Clements Markham, which has 
lately appeared in the columns of our daily con¬ 
temporaries, in which he advocates the claims of 
Lieutenant Cameron, at present engaged in Central 
African exploration, upon the support of the 
public. The circumstances under which this brave 
young officer originally proceeded to East Africa 
are already suiliciently well known to our readers. 
He was sent out by the Royal Geographical Society 
to relieve Dr. Livingstone, and the Society sup¬ 
plied him with material aid until all the funds at 
their disposal for the purpose were completely ex¬ 
hausted. After Livingstone's death, Cameron, in 
the most plucky mnnner, pushed on hv himself to 
L'jiji, where he has already made most valuable 
observations, and recovered much property belong¬ 
ing to Dr. Livingstone, and from whence, after lie 
has made a complete tour of the lake, he intends 
ushitig further to the west. For this purpose, 
owever, he must have more funds. The Royal 
Geographical Society have done all they can in 
justice to the many other claims on them, Lieut. 
Cameron may be, and probably is, on the brink 
of valuable geographical discoveries. His pluck 
and fitness for the work he has undertaken are un¬ 
deniable, and it would he sad indeed if he had to 


return on the very threshold of success, paralysed 
by want of support from his countrymen at home. 
We must remember, too, that Stanley will be 
shortly on his footsteps supplied with everything- 
that money and experience can provide or suggest; 
and we appeal to the tense of justice among 
Englishmen not to let Cameron have the mortifi¬ 
cation of seeing all the fruit and glory of hie 
labours snatched from him at the last moment by 
another, because he is not able to prosecute them 
for want of funds. Stanley has already reaped 
laurels that should have fallen to Englishmen ; 
and though we do not grudge him his well-earned 
reputation, we appeal to our readers to give 
Cameron, their own countryman, that present 
support which we believe is all that is needed for 
him to achieve a similar or even a greater success. 

The last news from Lieutenant Cameron, dated 
February 28, announced his intention of exploring 
the Tanganyika lake dining March and April, ana 
of then continuing his journey westward to the 
Lualaba. There is a subsequent rumour that 
Colonel Gordon had received intelligence of Lieu¬ 
tenant Cameron, as being engaged in the naviga¬ 
tion of the lake. His observations for fixing the 
position of L’jiji and the height of tho lake have 
already been received, and are extremely valuable. 
Previously the longitude of L’jiji depended oa 
a single lunar observation bv Captain Speke, with 
a star out of distance. Cameron certainly de- 
sorves the support of his countrymen in the exe¬ 
cution of his difficult and important task. 

LVe regret to have to announce the death of Dr. 
Stoliczka, the geologist who accompanied Mr. 
Forsyth’s mission to Kashgar, which took place at 
Shyok on the return journey. In this, his last 
service, he has achieved valuable results. A 
memoir on the geology of the mountain ranges 
which separate the Indus basin from Turkistan 
has already appeared; and in his subsequent ex¬ 
cursion to the Pamir table-land, he made the 
important discovery of tho existence of volcanic 
action in that region, which tends to confirm tho 
hypothesis of Humboldt. Ferdinand Stoliczka 
was originally on the Austrian Geological Survey, 
and accompanied the Novara in her voyage round 
the world. He joined the Geological Survey of 
India, as palaeontologist, in December 1802, and 
has since done much admirable work. His final 
illustrations of the cretaceous fauna of Southern 
India form the contents of the last issue of the 
Palaeontologia Iudica. The loss of this accom¬ 
plished geologist will ho long felt both by a wide 
circle of friends, and by the public service. 

Two years ago,Captain John Moresby,in H.M.S. 
Basilisk, discovered that the eastern end of New 
Guinea contained a deep bay, and that there was 
a good navigable channel between the main land 
and a group of islands, which he named the China 
Strait, believing that it would form a shorter route 
between Australia and China. His father, the 
venerable Admiral of the Fleet, has just received a 
telegram from Captain Moresby, announcing his 
arrival in the Basilisk at Singapore, after com¬ 
pleting his survey along the north-eastern coast 
of New Guinea. Captain Moresby comes of a 
surveying family. His father, Sir Fairfax Moresby, 
did useful work among the Seychelle Islands; 
and his uncle, Robert Moresby, of the East India 
Company’s service, was the surveyor of the Red 
Sea, and of the Maldives. Lieutenant Dawson, 
of the abortive Livingstone Search Expedition, is 
attached to the Basilisk for surveying duties. 

An elaborate survey of Lake Ladoga was 
brought to a completion last year, and it is now 
proposed to erect lighthouses and place buoys and 
other marks to facilitate navigation thereon. A 
commission composed of delegates from the de¬ 
partments of Public Works and Finance, under the 
presidence of Admiral Yelenoi, is preparing a 
scheme for the transfer of the future management 
to the Minister of Marine. 

M. Fbtxssof, a gentleman of great experience 
in the cultivation of vines, has just been despatched 
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to Vernoye, Kuldja, and certain districts of the 
Semirechensk province of Russian Turkistan, with 
instructions to endeavour to efl'ect a reform in the 
prevalent method of training vines. The grape 
ripens readily in this region, but it is rather sour and 
unsuited for the making of wine. This, however, 
M. Fetissof contends is greatly due to the want of 
proper cultivation; and with the help of good 
vines from Fiance he confidently hopes to improve 
the stock, and so enable wine to become a staple 
export of the country. 

The French Geographical Society and the svn- 
dieal chambers of Pans have just formed a Com¬ 
mission of Commercial Geography, divided into 
four sections corresponding to the four great 
divisions of which the labours assigned to it are 
composed, viz.:—1. To render more common the 
knowledge of subjects connected with commercial 
geography, by means of public teaching and writ¬ 
ing. 2. The exploration of commercial routes. 
3. The cultivation and improvement of natural 
and industrial commodities utilisable in commerce 
and manufactures. 4. Colonisation. The deci¬ 
sions arrived at by each section will be submitted 
to the approval of the whole Commission. This 
latter, although it cannot, on principle, interest 
itself directly with any enterprises but those of 
public utility, will nevertheless occupy itself, 
■within the extent of its means, with enterprises 
of private interest which would appear to ne of 
sufficient importance generally to invite the inter¬ 
vention of commerce and industry. 

Pere David, the energetic Chinese missionary, 
who has enriched several of the French museums 
with valuable collections, has just returned home 
after this his third trip to China, having been 
absent a little more than sixteen months. He 
endeavoured to obtain permission from the Chi¬ 
nese Government to penetrate as far as Kuku-Nor 
and Northern Thibet, but he was refused a pass¬ 
port because of the presence of the Muhammadan 
troops in those regions. Nevertheless he started 
from Peking on October 2, 1872, hoping all the 
same to gain his object. A month later he 
reached Si-ngan-fu, the capital of Shensi, and for 
five months and a half ho was occupied in ex¬ 
ploring the Tsin-ling range. The fauna he found 
did not differ materially from that of Sz-chuen ; 
and, as the troubles in Kansu did not admit of 
further progress westward, he embarked on the 
llan-kiang and arrived at Han-kow on June 8, 
1873. In one of the numerous rapids of the 
Han-kiang river (the fall of which is about 1 
in 0,000), he was unlucky enough to lose a large 
portion of his collections and baggage. David 
also explored the mountains east of Fokien, but 
he was by this time in such a wretched state of 
health, that it was with difficulty he managed to 
reach Shanghai in March last. Pere David, ac¬ 
companied by only two servants, has during this 
last journey explored about 800 leagues of country, 
and has brought home most interesting and valu¬ 
able collections. Had his health not failed him 
so disastrously, there is little doubt he would 
have achieved even greater results. 

Wb read in an Indian paper that the Rev. M. 
Marks, the well-known missionary at Mandalay, 
has been getting into trouble with the King of 
&urmab, who has ordered him to leave the king¬ 
dom ; his Majesty stating at the same time that he 
would not be responsible should anything occur to 
him if he remained. The cause is attributed to a 
publication which appeared some years ago on 
Buddhism, which was translated to his Ma¬ 
jesty, and at which his Majesty took offence. 
Mr. Marks, it is stated, nevertheless purposes re¬ 
maining, and says he is under the protection of the 
British flag. 

The Dibats states that Abbd Richard has re¬ 
turned from his travels in the East, where he has 
been occupied with the discovery of springs for 
the Turkish Government, and is now at Paris, 
where he will remain during the present year. 


His method of discovering springs is based solelv 
on geology. 

Dat Ausland (June 15 and 20) describes the 
customs and speech of the inhabitants of Kempen, 
or La Campine, in the Belgian province of Bra¬ 
bant. The writer says: “ They speak the purest 
Flemish in the whole land,” and preserve their 
ancient manners. On the Evening of the Three 
Kings (January 5), the eve of Ash Wednesday, 
and on Christmas Eve, the children sing carols, 
that for the first being:— 

“ Wy komen hier non met onze sterro, 

Wy zoeken den Heer, wy lmchlon hem geirn ; 
Hierro, gy moot or zoo still® niet stven, 

Gy moot er met onB n.ver Uothkoiu gaon, 

Naer Bothleem die schoono Bind, 

Wner Maria met haer klcin Kindjo zat." 

The children carry a star of coloured paper, 
and the above, which is almost English, means 
literally, “ We came here with our star; we 
seek the Lord, we have held him in gladness; 
star, you must not stand so still: you must 
with us to Bethlehem go, to Bethlehem the 
beautiful city, where Mary sits with her little 
child.” When twelve o'clock strikes on Easter 
Eve, the house door and windows are opened by 
the servants, who strike them with brooms, 
calling out, “Easter come in: fast get out.” 
They also keep up the custom of hiding Easter 
eggs. On Palm Sunday the peasants put palm 
twigs in their hats, and on Candlemas Day they 
drop a little wax upon them from a consecrated 
taper, and believe them to be charms against all 
ill-luck. In like manner a garland of St. John’s 
wort ( Artemisin ), twined on June 24, and placed 
under the roof, or over the door, is thought to 
bring a blessing to the house. Many other curious 
customs and superstitions are mentioned in these 
papers.. 

It is announced from Yokohama that the 
Japanese Government, in order to show the falsity 
of European notions respecting their liberal re¬ 
forms, “ have just published a notification that 
the old notice-hoards, defining the limits beyond 
which foreigners are not allowed to pass, and 
which have for years been allowed to fall into 
decay, have been re-erected.” 

The announcement made last week in the 
columns of the Daily Telegraph, to the effect that 
that enterprising journal had, in conjunction with 
the New York Herald, determined on sending out 
Mr. Stanley to East Africa, with unlimited powers, 
and we presume unlimited credit, to prosecute a 
crusade against the slave trade, will certainly 
have taken many people by surprise. It is no part 
of our business to discuss in these columns the 
nature or value of the powers delegated to Mr. 
Stanley by the two well-known journals, whose 
names and titles are from henceforth to be synony¬ 
mous with liberty and freedom in the ears of the 
benighted millions of Africa. We can but admire 
the pluck and the spirit which, from whatever 
reasons, commercial or otherwise, have given 
birth to this enterprise; and we most cordially 
express our belief that what human endurance, 
courage, and pertinacity can achieve will be 
achieved by its leader. But we must confess to 
seeing many difficulties in the w»y. 

The plan of Mr. Stanley’s procedure will pro¬ 
bably be very similar to the one which he sketched 
forth in his speech at the anti-slavery meeting at 
Stafford House. We understand that the first 
object of the expedition will be to survey 
thoroughly the ports upon the coast from which 
slaves are shipped ; and thence to penetrate into 
the interior and find out the depots where slaves 
are collected and lodged prior to shipment; after 
these preliminaries, it is intended to proceed direct 
to Ljiji, cross Tanganyika, take up the line of 
Livingstone’s last march, and finally to attempt to 
put down the slave trade by stopping the supply 
of slaves at its very source. It is unnecessary to 
point out that for this service a very large force 
will be required; and we hear that preparations 


have already been made for the purchase of a big 
yawl, which shall be completely found in every 
respect, and which, with a competent crew, is 
destined for the exploration of the ports and rivers 
on the const, ana the destruction of the slave 
dhows found thereon. There is probably no 
parallel in the history of the press of journalistic 
enterprise ever having lent itself to so gigantic a 
scheme. That which successive governments and 
powers, special embassies, the navies of England, 
and the most solemn treaties have hitherto failed 
to efl'ect, the Daily Teleyraph and New York 
Herald now propose to achieve by the efforts 
of one man and the resources of a long purse. 
These two journals, in short, propose to take upon 
their shoulders the self-imposed burden of what 
should he an imperial responsibility. Before, 
however, attempting to express a decided opinion 
as to how far this enterprise is likely to succeed, 
and presuming that our estimate of its object is 
correct, we should wish for information on the fol¬ 
lowing pointsHow far is the Sultan of Zanzibar 
likely to lend himself to this unauthorised inter¬ 
ference in a matter which has been but lately the 
subject of a special embassy between himself and 
the Government of England, and concerning which 
negotiations are still in progress ? How does Mr. 
Stanley propose to make the requisite preparations 
on the coast,and raise the forces necessary toaceom- 
jjany him; and from what races will he recruit such 
forces should the Sultan prove unfavourable to 
his project? How will it be possible for him to 
prevent collision between himself in his self- 
authorised mission of exploring the slave ports on 
the coast, and Her Majesty's ships who already 
have had that duty confided to them ? In what 
light will he be regarded by the Arabs against whose 
trade he is to make war ? And, lastly, to what 
extent are his efforts to be countenanced by Her 
Majesty's Government at home, without whose 
silent connivance, at least, his mission, from its 
political aspect, can have no chance of success ? 
These are difficulties which seem to lie on the 
very surface, and which are so real as to de¬ 
serve the gravest considerations. If Mr. Stanley 
confines himself to geographical research alone, his 
previous exploits justify us in predicting for him 
a brilliant success. If he attempt the suppression 
of the slave trade, we can hope for nothing else 
than failure. 

This enterprise should in any case have one 
immediate advantageous efl'ect. It may be suc¬ 
cessful in rousing Parliament from the state of 
lethargy and supineness with regard to the East 
African slave trade in which it has so long re¬ 
mained, and which has had the efl'ect of completely 
nullifying the effects of all past missions and 
treaties. This proposal to usurp a portion of 
Parliamentary duties and responsibilities may at 
last induce the Government from very shame to 
take some steps to redeem its oft-repeated pledges as 
to its determination to put down the slave trade. 
In that case, our debt of gratitude to the two 
journals will be large indeed, and tbe interests of 
geographical discovery can be safely left in Mr. 
Stanley's bands. We bear that a sum of 8,000/. has 
been placed to his credit for preliminary disburse¬ 
ments. 


LITERARY ACTIVITY IN SPAIN. 

Tn® continued publication of the Hcruta de 
Espaha is assuredly a hopeful sign; but the im¬ 
portant literary enterprise represented by the 
5 levista de la TJniversidad de Madrid * is a still 
clearer indication of intellectual activity in Spain. 
The Senate (Clanelro General) of tbe University 
of Madrid decided upon tbe publication of a 
scientific Review, on May 5, 1872; and tbe first 
number appeared in 1873. It is divided into two 
parts, the first containing articles by the various 
professors on their special subjects; and the 


* Reeista de la Univcrsidad de Madrid. 
for 1873. 
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second being ft sort of University Gazette. All 
articles must be signed by their authors; and the 
Rector is e.v officio editor, aided by a committee 
of seven professors. 

The first number of the University Review opens 
■with an Introduction by the Rector, Dr. Don 
Jose Moreno Nieto, who explains the scope and 
objects of the undertaking. Although all schools 
of thought and all opinions will be tolerated, it is 
distinctly laid down that the general tone of the 
contributions will indicate a belief in a personal 
Deity, and in the ordering of the universe by 
divine laws. Nevertheless, all Berious thought of 
whatever school will be welcomed, and the work 
of all classes of thinkers will be received, so long 
as it is animated by noble aspirations and is 
directed to really disinterested ends. It is in¬ 
tended that the statistics of public education and 
other subjects bearing on social science shall re¬ 
ceive special attention. 

Don Josd Amador de los Rios, the Professor of 
the Critical History of Spanish Literature, and a 
frequent contributor to the Revista de Espaha, 
furnishes an essay on the influence of the Spanish 
clergy in the State during the Middle Ages. 
Another valuable historical article by Don Manuel 
Colmeiro, treats of the principle of authority in 
the Spanish monarchy, and traces the sources 
whence Alonso IX. derived his Siete Partidas, 
and the relative extent to which the Canon and 
the Roman law contributed their spirit to the 
famous Spanish Code. The Professor of History, 
Don Fernando de Castro, contributes a paper on 
feudalism as it affected the person and property, 
especially in Spain, where the gradual re-conquest 
from the Arabs gave it some special features. The 
servitude, rather than slavery, to which the Arab 
prisoners of war were subjected, will remind the 
student of Spanish colonial history of the position 
of the Yana-cunas in Peru ; and doubtless the 
analogy is due to the traditional policy arising 
out of centuries of frontier warfare. 

Don Alfredo Camus, the Professor of Greek 
and Latin, in a series of learned articles on the 
comedies of Aristophanes; and Don Francisco 
Simonet, the Professor of Arabic in the University 
of Granada, in his essay on Muzarabic literature, 
bear witness to a revival of sound learning in 
Spain. Arabic should be the special object of 
study for Spanish scholars, for while a knowledge 
of it is essential to a thorough comprehension of 
their country's history, the rich collection enume¬ 
rated bv Casiri offers an inexhaustible and fertile 
field of research. It is a most encouraging sign 
that others should be following the footsteps of 
Conde and of Gayangos, and that Arabic should 
find an increasing number of students in a land 
where its literature once flourished so luxuriantly. 
Senor Simonet devotes this and a forthcoming 
article to a consideration of the literature of 
the Muzarabes, or Christians subject to Arab 
domination, a little understood but very interest¬ 
ing subject. It appears that the Christian sub¬ 
jects of the Omevyad Khalifahs disdained the 
study of Latin, and, at least those who dwelt in 
Cordova, devoted themselves to the literature of 
their conquerors. The most distinguished of these 
Christian students of Arabic was an author known 
as Juan el Hispalense, who occupied the metro¬ 
politan see of Seville; but there were many 
others who wrote both in prose and verse. Thus, 
through the Arabic language, works were pre¬ 
served which will throw l'resh light on the early 
history of the Christian Church. By far the most 
important, in the judgment of Sehor Simonet, is 
the collection of Sacred Canons described by 
Casiri. It was written in 1087 for the use of the 
Muzarabic churches of Spain, and dedicated to a 
bishop with the thoroughly Arabian name of 
’Abd-el-Malik. In a future article the learned 
professor will describe the other monuments of 
Muzarnbic Christian literature which have come 
to his knowledge. This is an unexplored field of 

“search which will have a special interest for 
English Churchmen, for several of the prayers and 


collects in the Muzarabic ritual are said to have 
been adopted in our Prayer Book. 

Physical science receives its due share of atten¬ 
tion in the University Revieiv ; and, in accordance 
with the programme, several articles are devoted 
to social questions. Don Joaquim Maldonedo 
Macanaz, the Professor of the History and Civilisa¬ 
tion of British and Netherlandish India, discusses 
the employment of convicts in colonies, reviewing 
the policy of England as regards North America 
before the independence, and New South Wales 
in more modern times; and frequently quoting 
the work of Mr. Herman Merivale, on Colonies 
and Colonisation. A suggestive article on ne¬ 
cessary reforms in the penal system of Spanish 
prisons is contributed by Dr. Roder, a Heidel¬ 
berg professor; and there are two full and com¬ 
prehensive reviews of works on the history of 
public instruction in Spain and Portugal. 

The rector and professors of the Madrid Uni¬ 
versity have laid down an excellent programme, 
and are carrying it out with vigour and ability. 
We have come to the end of the majority of their 
articles with regret, and look forward with 
special interest to the continuation of several 
which now only give a foretaste of what is to 
come. 

The Revist.a de Espaha continues to flourish 
through all the anxieties and confusion of the 
civil war, though the notices on internal politics 
are gloomy and despondent. The very fact of 
this literary vitality, however, as well as of the 
commercial and agricultural vitality which co¬ 
exist with it, justifies the hope that the troubles 
of Spain are transient and local, and that better 
times are not far distant. The elaborate report 
on the AVines of Spain at the Vienna Exhibition, 
addressed to Don Manuel de la Concha, Marques 
del Duero, by Don J. Emilio de Santos, in January, 
1874, shows the activity that still exists among 
the Spanish vine growers. The dedication reminds 
us that the brave chief who has fallen at Estella was 
not a mere soldier, but that he was also well known 
as an ardent agriculturalist. Of the agricultural 
products of Spain, forty-six per cent, consist of 
the wine industries, which were represented at 
Vienna by 145 exhibitors, who obtained forty- 
seven prizes. As regards the number of prizes, 
Spain took the eighth place—above Portugal, 
Belgium, the United States, Sweden, Switzerland, 
Holland, Denmark, and fifteen other countries 
that exhibited. The article, one of a series, by 
Don Miguel Rodriguez-Ferrer, in the Revista of 
March 13, on the agriculture of Cuba, is another 
sign of the interest taken by educated Spaniards 
in the material progress of their country and its 
dependencies. 

These numbers of the Revista also contain 
evidence of much intellectual activity in various 
branches of literature. The articles of most solid 
value are those by Don Francisco de Cardenas, on 
the ancient proprietary rights in the land, in 
Catalonia, Majorca, and Valencia, and on the con¬ 
sequences of the disruption of feudal tenures. He 
describes with careful minuteness the “settle¬ 
ment,” as it would be called in India, which 
was made by King Jayme I. of Aragon after 
the conquest of Valencia, including the various 
tenures bv which land was allowed to be held, 
and the obligations and privileges of the feudal 
tenants. Similar details are given with reference to 
Majorca, and, in the article continued in the number 
for April 28, Senor Cardenas traces the gradual 
changes which, in later times, had the effect of nul¬ 
lifying andaltering the feudal tenures. lie explains 
theaction of the Cortes, in the fourteenth and fif¬ 
teenth centuries,with reference to the curtailmentof 
the number of castles and strongholds in Spain, and 
the measures taken by successive kings, at the 
instigation of the people assembled in Cortes, to 
prevent the erection of fortresses and the assump¬ 
tion of jurisdictions by the nobles, without royal 
licence. On the other hand, the writer clearly 
sets forth the evil effects of the excessive genero¬ 
sity of some of the kings, especially of Enrique II., 


in granting crown lands to their supporters, and 
thus alienating an important source of revenue ; 
a practice which was strongly opposed, and at 
last checked by the assemblies of the people. 
This series of articles contains information of 
great historical value, carefully collected and ar¬ 
ranged, which throws additional light on the 
nature of the tenures in the Aragonese kingdom 
during feudal times. Much of it was not acces¬ 
sible to Mr. Hallam when he wrote on this sub¬ 
ject in his Middle Ages. Mr. Hallgm’s principal 
authority was Marina’s historical essay, which 
he borrowed from the library at Holland House. 
He was not acquainted with the treatise on the 
tenures of Valencia by Branchat, Escalona’s His¬ 
tory of Valencia, the Institueions dels Fers y Pri- 
vilegio de Valencia of Tarazona, and other au¬ 
thorities cited by Senor Cardenas. 

In the number of the Revista for February 28, 
Don Eduardo de Cortazar contributes a very in¬ 
teresting article on the popular customs of the 
ancient province of Asturias, the fatherland of 
Don Pelavo,.and the rallying point of the Goths, 
whence, by slow degrees, they reconquered Spain 
from the Moors. He begins with the old port of 
Llanes, on the shores of the Bay of Biscay, 
founded by Alonzo IX. of Leon, and once the 
seat of a flourishing fishing trade. Indeed, the 
seamen of Llanes formerly engaged in the whale 
fishery, and Madoz tells us that the “ Casa de las 
Ballenas,” where the blubber was boiled down, is 
still standing. But the place has now lest its 
trade, though the people retain their old customs 
and superstitions. Many are their religious holi¬ 
days, but their chief festivals are on the days of 
their patrons, San Roque and Santa Maria Magda¬ 
lena. On the eve of San Roque the faithful Llaniscoa 
set up a sort of maypole, hung with prizes for the 
lads and lasses, 'who dance and sing until the early 
hours of the morning. On the day of San Roque, 
after mass, the young people of Llanes, dressed in 
their smartest clothes, make offerings of “ branches 
of bread,” which are long branch-like loaves, 
formed in a twisted pyramid, and adorned with 
flowers and silken streamers, to be afterwards 
distributed among the poor. The grand proces¬ 
sion follows, and then, while the older people 
feast under the shade of trees, young men and 
maidens begin with ardour to perform the dances 
of the country, the giraldilla, fricote, fandango, 
and gaUegada, the two latter well known in- 
Madrid, but the first a somewhat romping country 
dance of the Asturias. The light-coloured costumes 
under the shady trees, and the scattered groups 
moving rapidly, and appearing and disappearing 
through the clumps which are scattered over the 
meadows, form a picturesque and very pleasing 
sight. Another custom of the good people of 
Llanes is to form parties on the river Carrocedo, 
which, on festal days, is covered with skiffs and 
launches, dressed with flags, whence the sound of 
drums and fifes floats over the waters, with 
occasional songs from the gaily-dressed girls who 
fill the stern sheets of all the boats in the flotilla. 
Senor Cortazar describes all this and much more, 
giving the words of the Asturian songs, the figures 
of the country dances, and the popular tales oixanas, 
or sea nymphs, gnomes, and miries. Many tourists 
from this country think it necessary to publish their 
“ impressions ” of Spain, but none ever go below 
the surface, or tell us as much of the people, their 
habits and beliefs, in a whole volume; as Senor 
Cortazar gives us in ten pages. We sincerely 
hope that this pleasant and instructive article will 
be followed by others on the same subject. 

Senor Amador de los Rios has contributed a 
series of articles to the Rcvista on the architectural 
monuments of Portugal, and in the number for 
February 28 he describes the edifices of Coimbra 
in detail. He combats the opinion^ enunciated 
by Portuguese writers, that the architectural de¬ 
cadence of Portugal was due to Spanish domina*. 
tion after the death of Don Sebastian, contending 
that the decay of art may clearly be traced to a 
period anterior to that event. Another writer on 
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architecture is Don Patrocinio de Biedma, who 
furnishes a paper on the Cathedral at Seville. Like 
other contributors, a tone of sadness pervades the 
writings of Sefior Biedma, a feeling which the 
troubles of their country must give rise to in the 
breast of every Spaniard. “ Never,” he says, 
“ has Spain needed, more than now, the softer re¬ 
flections of the light of sentiment to aid in dissi¬ 
pating the dark shadows which obscure her sky.” 

The Eastern studies of Don Francisco Garcia 
Ayuso, which we have already noticed more than 
once, have borne additional fruit in two of the 
numbers of the' Revista now before us. On this 
occasion his subject is the Zend-avesta, and he 

£ resents his readers with a critical review of the 
ibours of Dr. Martin Haug, which is more com¬ 
plete and exhaustive than anything that has yet 
appeared in England on the same subject. Sefior 
Ayuso "s essay on traditions of a deluge is also 
learned and interesting. 

Clements K. Markham. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 

General Literature and Art. 

Busk, R. H. The Valievs of Tirol. Longman*. 

CiUPPELL, W. The History of Mnsic (Art and Science). 
Yol. I. From the earliest Records to the Fall of the Roman 
Empire. Chappell k Co. 

Ebert. A. Geschichte der christlich-lateinischen Literatnr von 
ihren Anfangen his zain Zeitalter Karls d. Urossen. Leip¬ 
zig : Vogel. 12 Thl. 

Relvaert. Willems Gediclit von den Vos Reinnerde. Hrsg. 
v. E. Martin. Faderborn : Schdningh. 3 Thl. 

History. 

ronnioER, A. Hellas n. Rom. 1. Abth. 3. Bd. Leipzig: 
Fues. 2 Thl. 

Long, G. The Decline of the Roman Republic. Vol. V. 
Bell. 14*. 

Sct-Lptores rerum Prnssicamra, od. die Gcschichtpquellen der 
prenss. Vorzeit. Hrsg. v. Th. Hireeh, M. Tbppen, n. E. 
Strehlke. 5. Bd. Leipzig : HirzeL 8 Thl. 

Wellhausex, J. Die Pharisaer nnd die Sudducacr. Grcifs- 
wold : Bamberg. 1§ Thl. 

Physical Science. 

Bcek, H. W. Genem, species et synonyma Candolleana alpha- 
U-tico ordine tlispoeita. Pars IV. Hamburg: Griife. 
5$ Thl. 

Hoehl, H. Die Basaltc nnd Phonolithc Sachscns. Mikroako- 
pLsch untersucht nnd beschrieben. Jena: Frommaun. 
3 Thl. 18 Ngr. 

PbaiVs, 8. v., Abbildung nnd Beschreibnng cnropiiischer 
Schmetterlingsranpen. hrsg. von E. Hoffmann. 3. Hft. 
N lira berg : Bauer und Rnspe. 2 Thl. 
f em per, C. Reisen im Archipel der Philippinen. 2. Thl. 
\Vi««enschaftlichc Resnltnte. 2. Bd. 6. Hft., und 3. Bd. 
3. H ft. Wiesbaden : Kreidel. 4 Thl. 24 Ngr. 

Philology. 

BrxTORrn, J., lexicon chaldaicum, talmndicum et rabbinicnra. 
Den no edidit et annotatis auxit B. Fischer. Fasc. 33. 
Leipzig:: Schiifer. } Thl. 

Kalidasa Megha.iata der Wolkenbote. Hrsg. y. A. F. Stenzler. 
Breslau : Malzer. 1J Thl. 

CORRESPONDENCE. 

SIGNATURE OP LORD TALBOT. 

July 8, 1874. 

The following document is interesting, as bear¬ 
ing the autograph signature—unique, I believe 
—of that celebrated warrior the first Earl of 
Shrewsbury, Shakspere's Lord Talbot. It is an 
acknowledgment or receipt written on a small 
piece of parchment in the form of an indenture. 
The part hearing the Earl’s signature, which 
would remain in the possession of Stephen Pop- 
ham, and from which my copy is taken, is pre¬ 
served in the Public Record Office. We learn 
from it that the counterpart was signed by Ste¬ 
phen Popham, and remained with the Earl. It 
has most likely perished:— 

“Ceste endcnture faicte entre hault ct puissant 
Seitmeur Monseigneur le Conte de Sehrosbury et de 
Wcsford Seigneur de Talbot et de Furnywall Ma- 
resehal de France dune part Et MesBe Stephno Pop- 
ham dautre part Tesmoingno quo mondit S r lo Conte 
de Sehrosbury a receu du dit Popham compt par les 
mains de Jehan Londres serviteur de mondit S' le 
Conte les ordonnanees et artillorios qui ensuivont 
cestassavoir deux petits barils de pouldre a canon vj“. 
it xij lances ferrees cent et xvj ars amain et vj cens 
et xx troussos de fleiehes lesquelles ordonnanees ct 
artilleries lo Boy notre dit S r a ordonno estre Indices 
et deliveres a mondit S r le Conte pour le fait de 
certninc chargo que Ini a baillee le Boy notre S' do 
certains navires de guerre ordonnez conduiro de ce 


Boy" 1 ' a la bastille faicte devant la ville de Dieppe 
oecuppee par les onnemiz ct adversres du Boy notre S' 
certaines vivres pour ladvitaillment des soldoiers estans 
en icelle bastille et pour la garde de la mer par nucun 
temps Eu tesmoing dcsquelles choses a la partie de 
ceste escrite endentive demourant devers mondit S' le 
Conto lo dit messro Stephne Poplmm a miz ses saing 
manuel et signes le xxvij jour daoust lan mil cccexliij 
Et le xxj"' an du Begne du Boy notre S' Henry vj m ". 

Talbot.” 

The date, it will be seen, is about fourteen 
years after the raising of the siege of Orleans by 
Jeanne d’Arc, and about ten years before the Earl 
was killed at Chatillon. The English power 
in France had already declined to a very low 
ebb, Dieppe, on the very coast of Normandy, 
being in French hands. Stephen Popham was 
one of the commanders of the English fleet in the 
Channel at this time. We learn from the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the King’s Council for June 26,1442, 
that William Eure, Stephen Popham, Knights, 
Myles Stapilton and John Heron, Esquires, were 
assigned to keep the sea, with licence to grant 
letters of safe conduct to such prisoners as they 
should capture. Stephen was no doubt a relative 
of John Popham, who had held the important post 
of Treasurer of the King’s Household in this 
reign. The victualling of the BastilR of Dieppe 
was at this time an object of particular attention. 
There is frequent reference to it in the records of 
the day. E. Hawksley Rhodes. 

•- ~ 

FRESH DISCOVERY CONCERNING JOHN VAN EYCK. 

Bruges: July 6,1874. 

During my recent visit to Lille, I made some 
researches with the view of clearing up the ques¬ 
tion as to whether John van Eyck spent any 
time in that city between 1425 and 1432. It is 
known that Philip of Burgundy took the great 
master into his employment on May 10, 1425. 
I have now ascertained that he resided at Bruges 
from that date until August, when he removed 
with all his goods and chattels to Lille, where he 
took up his abode in the house of Michael Ravary, 
clerk of the works of the castle of Lille, with 
whom he continued to reside at least until Mid¬ 
summer, 1428. The duke’s chapel was restored 
at this period, and it is possible that Van Eyck 
may have been employed in executing paintings 
to adorn it. W. II. James Weale. 


W. II. James 


THE ROOTS mu AND du. 

Parks End, Oxford : July 6,1874. 

It is quite refreshing in these days of infalli¬ 
bility to hear a scholar frankly own that he has 
made a mistake. It is true that Mr. W. W. . 
Skeat can well afford to do so; but the rich are 
not always the most generous, and a scholar who 
knows to what exceptions Grimm’s law is liable 
would not be at a loss how to plead even for a 
Gothic t as corresponding to dh in Sanskrit, and 
th in Greek. Does not even Ourtius admit the 
identity of Sk. Ahid, in Greek, tcindo in 
Latin, and skaidan in Gothic, simply because, as 
he says, “the anomaly must he admitted on 
account of the perfect identity of meaning ” P 
If that were sufficient excuse for a breach of 
Grimm’s law—which it is not—it would surely 
he difficult to resist those who hold foot and detu 
to he identical. 

However, I wished chiefly to express my perfect 
agreement with Mr. Skeat and Dr. Morris as to 
the origin of the d in I loved, and at the same 
time to disclaim any kind of ownership in the 
discovery of its origin. In my “ Lectures ” I 
ascribed that discovery to Grimm and Bopp, but I 
believe it was known even before their time. All 
I endeavoured to do was to show the rationale 
of such compounds as I love-did, and in spite of 
objections raised against it both by German and 
English scholars, I still hold as firmly as ever 
to my former explanation. How reduplication 
is one of the most primitive processes for im¬ 
parting motion to a root, for expressing con¬ 
tinuity of an act, for forming what in German is 


called a Zeit-icort, I tried to explain both in my 
Lectures (vol. i., p. 271) and in my Essay on the 
Turanian Languages, p. 44-46. Instead of re¬ 
peating the whole root, for the purpose of impart¬ 
ing to it an active character, some languages 
repeat the first, others the last consonant. 
W hile Sanskrit forms ta-tan from tan, Tibetan 
changes nag, black, into the verb nag-go, to bo 
black; sum, three, into sum-mo, it is three. 
In Sk. da-dha-u we have the full reduplication of 
the root dha, to do, nnd this was afterwards 
used to form compound tenses, just as we have in 
Sanskrit from as, to sit, the perfect asdm \takre, 
he sit-did. 

"With regard to the Gothic taujan, I think I 
have discovered its origin in Sanskrit du, a 
root which is not recognised by Sanskrit gram¬ 
marians, but has to be admitted by comparative 
philologists. There is the verb duvasyati in the 
Veda, meaning to worship, a denominative verb, 
derived from duvas. Duvas meant, originally, any 
opus operatum, and presupposes a root du or du, 
in the sense of acting or sedulously working. It 
exists in Zend as du, to do. With it we may 
connect the Gothic taujan, gatavjan, the O.H.G. 
zaicjan, theMod.German zaven (Grimm, Grammar, 
i., p. 1041). The Gothic tavi, Ojms, O.H.G. 
amici, M.H.G. gezduwc, come from the same source. 
The Sanskrit karma, work, is a very old name for 
sacrifice, and we also find in the Veda a nom. 
plural d-duvas, those who do not offer sacrifices. 
Again, as carmen came to mean a charm, it seems 
possible that the Old Norse tav fr, incantamenta, 
O.H.G. zoupar, M.H.G. zouber, Mod. German 
zauber, may likewise find their explanation in the 
Sanskrit duvas. Some further remarks on this 
root and its derivatives in the Veda xnayhe seen in 
my Translation of the Rig Veda, vol. i., pp. 63, 
101. Max Muller. 

PROCTOR’S “ UNIVER8E AND COMING TRANSIT. ” 
12, Royal Parade, Blackheath : July 6, 1874. 

There are some points in Mr. Proctor’s 
letter in the Academy for July 4 which call for 
some remark. In my notice of Mr. Proctor’s work 
I dealt as gently as I could with his statements 
relating to the Transit of Venus, because they 
appeared to he due partly to inadvertence, and 
partly to want of full information; but as he now 
claims credit for the venj arrangements of which a 
few months ago he predicted the probable failure, 
it becomes necessary to speak more plainly. Let us 
examine the three pointswhichMr.Proctor opposed 
in Sir G. B. Airy’s original programme for 1874. 

The suggested search for Antarctic stations for 
1882 has nothing whatever to do with 1874. This 
suggestion was never brought officially before the 
Admiralty—a sufficient proof that it was given 
up at a very early date. Mr. Proctor may have 
good reason to conclude that he was the cause of 
this change, but I prefer to accept Sir G. Airy’s 
version of the matter. 

The statement that Halley’s method fails totally 
in 1874, which is Mr. Proctor's second point, can 
hardly he considered as part of a programme; 
but, waiving this, Professor George Forbes has 
already pointed out in Nature that Mr. Proctor 
does not really understand what Halley’s method 
is, and that he confuses it with the Method of 
Durations, which Sir G. Airy has carefully dis¬ 
tinguished from it. The former depends entirely 
on making use of the rotation of the earth, and 
this cannot he done successfully in 1874. But 
even independently of this, and" using the term 
in its wiaest sense, Mr. Proctor has no autho¬ 
rity whatever for the assertion that Halley’s 
method is to he used at four of the selected sta¬ 
tions. Both ingress and egress will of course be 
observed wherever practicable, but the longitude 
will be determinea with the greatest possible 
accuracy, and the two observations at each of 
these stations will be worked up independently 
by Delisle's method. 

We now come to the third point, the addition 
of a station in India, and for this Mr. Proctor 
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deserves, and has received from the Astronomer- 
Royal, full credit; but it must be remem¬ 
bered that photography was an after-thought, 
and that it is really as a photographic station 
that Roorkee (not Peshawur) is to be occupied : 
and that the other instruments -will be applied 
for Delisle's method, not the Method of Dura¬ 
tions, as Mr. Proctor supposes. 

With regard to the arrangements finally made 
by foreign countries, Mr. Proctor has probably 
experienced some difficulty in getting proper in¬ 
formation, which accounts for the discrepancies 
between his statements and the facts. 

The Germans and Americans are paying the 
greatest attention to determination of longitudes 
(for Delisle’s method), both by telegraph and 
chronometers, and M. Auwers has arranged a 
most elaborate scheme for this purpose. The 
Russians are doing the same, and have further 
sent an additional party to Thebes, one of the 
Astronomer Royal’s lielislean stations. The 
French will occupy the Marquesas, while Suez is 
a British station. Why Mr. Proctor should men¬ 
tion Tahiti as a Delislean station for the Ameri¬ 
cans, or anyone else, I cannot conceive. The 
Americans selected the Crozet group at the sug¬ 
gestion of the Astronomer Royal, for Delisle's 
method. 

It will be seen from these facts, which are 
documentary, that there is no nation which relies 
on observations of the transit pure and simple, 
the Method of Durations; the longitude is in 
all cases to be determined with the greatest care. 
It is idle for Mr. Proctor to call every station 
which sees both ingress and egress a Halleyan 
station: the true test of a Halleyan station is that 
its longitude is not required, a test which, I think, 
Mr. Proctor would find it exceedingly awkward to 
apply to the stations of any foreign country. 

W. II. M. Christie. 


THE AUXILIARY “DO.” 

3 St. George's Square, N. W.: Jnly 4, 4871. 

I cannot accept my friend Mr. Skeat’s rea¬ 
soning as to the well-known early pro-verbal nse 
of do being due to ellipsis of the auxiliary. 
Do stands for other verbs as a pronoun does for 
nouns; it is used simply to prevent the repetition 
of the verb. In Mr. tskeat’s Havelok and Ormil¬ 
ium instances, the doth, dot, stand for dunteth, 
foltceih, shaetveih. We cannot let him first as¬ 
sume the auxiliary use of do at a time when it 
is not known; then, secondly, assume that the pro¬ 
verbal use, which is well known in Anglo-Saxon 
(see Grein), arises from it; and then, thirdly, 

f rove the auxiliary use from the pro-verbal one. 

tut Mr. Skeat's instances are valuable as showing 
how gradual the transition from the causative to 
the auxiliary use of do was; and also as confirm¬ 
ing the fact that it was the Midland dialect that 
gave us this use, as it did so many others in our 
grammar and speech. 

F. J. Furnivael. 


HEW FACTS ABOUT SPENSER. 

Norton Canon : July 8, 1874. 

Mr. R. B. Knowles’s discoveries with reference 
to the school at which the poet Spenser was 
educated are peculiarly interesting to me, as an 
old Merchant Taylor. Perhaps you will allow me 
to draw attention to the fact that almost con¬ 
temporary with the poet was John Spenser, D.D., 
afterwards President of Corpus Chnsti College, 
Oxford, the intimate friend (and colleague) of 
Hooker. Dr. Spenser left Merchant Taylors in 
1677. Could he have been related to the poet, 
who left it in 16C0 ? C. J. Robinson. 


The statue of Dr. Priestley will be unveiled at 
Birmingham on August 1 (the centenary of his 
discovery of oxygen). Professor Huxley will 
present the statue to the town on behalf'of the 
subscribers, and will afterwards deliver an address 
in the Town Hall. 


The Editor trill be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


ArroINTSTENTS FOR next week. 

Saturday, July 11, 1 p.m. Snle at Sotheby’s of the Numis¬ 

matic Library of General C. R. 
Fox. 

3 p.m. Crystal Foluec Summer Concert 
(Scandinavian Music). 

„ Last Opera Concert (ltoyol Albert 
Hall). 

Monday, July 13, 8 p.ra. Last Philharmonic Concert: M. 

Saint-Saens (St. James’s Hull). 

Tuesday, July 14, 1 p.m. Sale at Christie’s of the Collection 

of Musical Instruments of the 
late G. W. Hancock, Esq. 

Wednesday, July 15, 1 p.m. Royal Horticultural. 

,, Sule at Fnttiek and Simpson’s of 
rare and valuable Books. 

Thursday, July 1G, 1 p.m. Sale, by Messrs. Capos, Dunn ii 
Co., of Manchester, of F.nprav- 
inps. Etchings, &c., of the Old 
Musters. 

0 p.m. Madame Futti’s Mozart Concert 
(Covent Garden Theatre). 

Friday, July 17, 8 p.m. Matks and Facet at the Royalty. 


SCIENCE. 

The Study of Sociology. By Herbert Spencer. 

International Scientific Series. (London: 

Henry S. King & Co., 1873.) 

This volume is a republication, with some 
trifling additions and alterations, of a series 
of papers which appeared in the Contempo¬ 
rary Review. It commences with an expo¬ 
sition of the need for sociological study; one 
chapter is devoted to proving the possibility 
of a social science, another to giving a gene¬ 
ral outline of its nature, and the rest of tho 
hook consists of a discussion of the difficul¬ 
ties that lie in the way of successful study, 
and the discipline and preparation necessary 
to overcome them. To most people the 
chief interest in the book will lie in the dis¬ 
cussion of current social questions, practices, 
and opinions that is involved in the very 
profuse illustration with which Mr. Spencer 
explains and supports his leading positions. 
Every chapter contains numerous instances 
drawn from all quarters of the careless and 
incorrect reasoning which Mr. Spencer 
thinks, and perhaps justly, we are in tho 
habit of applying to social and political 
matters, and as many of these relate to 
matters of frequent controversy and general 
importance, there is no lack of interest, 
even to those who are not inclined to con¬ 
cern themselves with the projected social 
science. Perhaps so far as Mr. Spencer 
merely desires to show the weaknesses of 
onr present mode of reasoning, a great part 
of his demonstration of human folly might 
safely have been omitted ; as those who are 
likely to occupy themselves with the scien¬ 
tific study of society are pretty well aware of 
it, and, indeed, nearly every one is ready to 
assent to it in general terms, although there 
maybe some dispute about the individual cases 
in which it is exhibited. About the remedy 
there may be less unanimity, although even 
with regard to that the divergence of 
opinion may not be so great or irremediable 
as it is sometimes represented to be. Mr. 
Spencer thinks that ho and others who 
consider the scientific study of society as a 
matter of the first necessity, are at issue 
hopelessly with those who are inclined to 
ascribe the changing fortunes of societies to 


the influence of great men or the inter¬ 
ferences of Providence: as these must 
almost of necessity exclude the idea of 
natural causation from their conception of 
social history. Othors deny the possibility 
of constructing a social science from con¬ 
sideration of the difficulty of disentangling 
the obscure and complicated relations of 
social facts. But every one, Mr. Spencer 
points out, admits in practice the possibility 
of a certain amount of prevision in the 
actions of men and nations, and even from 
those writers who in general terms deny 1 
the possibility of applying scientific reason¬ 
ing to human affairs it is easy to select 
examples of its application in special cases. ! 
The possibility of doing so naturally suggests 1 
that there may be a misunderstanding 
among the disputants as to the precise 1 
meaning and extent of tho claims in ques¬ 
tion, and that the best way of clearing it up 1 
would be to construct tho scienco instead of 
entering into preliminary discussions with 
those who deny its practicability. It is 
quite possible that those who are at present 
inclined to protest against what they consider i 

the extravagant claims of the prospectus 
will find nothing seriously objectionable in < 
tho finished undertaking. 

When we turn to Mr. Spencer’s third 
chapteron the“Nature ofthe Social Science,” 
we find that the claims and views he puts 
forth are really very moderate. Commencing 
with the proposition that in every aggregate 
of men, as in every aggregate of matters, the 
properties of the aggregate must be deter¬ 
mined by the properties of the units com¬ 
posing it, he concludes that there must be 
a social science expressing the relation be¬ 
tween the two with as much definiteness as 
the natures of the phenomena admit. Com¬ 
mencing with the lowest types of men, this - 
science has to show how slight modifications 
of individual nature make larger and more 
coherent societies gradually possible; it has 
to trace the genesis of the social relations 
into which the members fall, and to exhibit 
the stronger social influences which, by 
farther modifying the character of the units, 
facilitate farther aggregation and greater 
consequent complexity of social structure. 

“ In every case it has for its subject-matter the 
growth, development, structure and functions of 
the social aggregate as brought about by the 
mutual actions of individuals whose natures are 
nartlv like those of all men, partly like those of 
kindred races, partly distinctive.” 

Of course all these social phenomena have to 
be explained with due reference to the con¬ 
ditions of locality and relation to neigh¬ 
bouring societies to which each society is 
exposed. The objects and limits of the science 
thus defined are made clearer by an illus¬ 
tration which Mr. Spencer gives in an¬ 
swering the objection, that in societies, 
causes and effects are related in ways 
so involved that prevision is often im¬ 
possible. After pointing out that in the 
case of a concrete phenomenon the most 
exact sciences enable us to make predictions 
that are mainly general or only partially 
special, he adverts to the analogy between 
the life of an individual and the life of a 
society, in order to show how in either case 
the power of scientific prevision can only be 
claimed in relation to a certain olass of fects. 
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In the life of man those events which we 
ordinarily class as biographical do not admit 
of prevision. What success a child may 
attain to in life, or'whether its career will 
be cut short by accident or disease, are un¬ 
answerable questions; and the analogous 
events in a nation’s history, its wars and 
fortunes, its successes or adversities, are 
equally beyond the power of foresight. But 
turning, says Mr. Spencer, from special facts 
to those of a less special quasi-biographical 
character, we find that a certain degree of 
prevision is possible. We know something 
of the order in which a child’s intellectual 
faculties are unfolded; something also of 
the changes in his emotional nature. “ Whe¬ 
ther he will marry or not, no one can say ; 
bnt it is possible to say, if not with cer¬ 
tainty, still with much probability, that after 
a certain age an inclination to marry will 
arise.” And passing over entirely the facts 
that are either biographical or qnasi-bio- 
graphical, we find remaining classes of facts 
of which the prevision becomes compara¬ 
tively certain and definite—the facts of 
growth, development, structure, and func¬ 
tion. No one denies that these form the 
subject-matter of science. So also in the 
nation Mr. Spencer contends that there are 
structures and functions which make possible 
the doings which form the subject of history, 
and it is these structures and functions, 
in their origin, development, and decline, 
with which the social science is concerned. 
We must note, however, some important 
modifications of this analogy. The struc¬ 
tures and functions of the social organism 
are “ less specific, far more modifiable, far 
more dependent on conditions that are never 
twice alike,” than the structures and func¬ 
tions of the human body. The different 
social organisms must be arranged in classes 
and snb-classes, and instead of comparing 
the social science to the morphology and 
physiology of man, it would be a more 
correct parallel to compare it with morpho¬ 
logy and physiology in general. Indeed, each 
nation, as Mr. Spencer elsewhere observes, 
may be said to form a species by itself, and, 
we may add, in the case of an existing society 
a species as yet unascertained, as we neither 
know the length of life that is before-it, nor 
the extent to which it may consequently 
present new features of development. It is 
clear, at all events, that such a scienco makes 
no such claims to prevision as those which 
have aroused the opposition of the writers 
quoted by Mr. Spencer. Even shonld it be 
developed to its utmost possible extent, the 
biographical and quasi-biographical details 
will form an ample field where great men 
and Providence may still be supposed to 
reign without interfering offensively with 
the investigations of sociologists. 

The difficulties that lie in the way of 
sociology aro, as Mr. Spencer forcibly im¬ 
presses on ns, both numerous and formidable. 
The student of social science is met in the 
very first stage of his investigation by all 
the troubles that beset the historian, but in 
a more aggravated form, inasmuch as the 
facts he requires are less simple and promi¬ 
nent, and more liable to misinterpreta¬ 
tion, than those with which history has 
hitherto chiefly concerned itself. He has 
not merely to ascertain the character and 


history of social institutions, bnt he has to 
show how these were necessarily connected 
with the characters of the individual units 
of the society, and how each change in the 
institution arose from some subtle modifica¬ 
tion of the circumstances or natures of tho 
members of the society. Anyone who con¬ 
siders the difficulty of ascertaining and ex¬ 
pressing the character of those units whom 
we have every opportunity of observing for 
ourselves, will probably not be inclined to 
underrate the labour and uncertainty which 
must attend the attempt to draw trustworthy 
conclusions as to the nature of men far re¬ 
moved from us in time, character, and cir¬ 
cumstances. All our information mnst be 
derived through others, sometimes coming 
to us through several hands, and sometimes 
from conflicting sources; and we have only 
to look at what passes under our eyes to 
see how much the reports of comparatively 
simple facts are vitiated through defective 
observation, or distorted by self-interest or 
prejudice. Then, even supposing that we 
may overcome the objective difficulties of 
incorrect or insufficient information, the 
complexity of details, and their wide distri¬ 
bution in space and time, we have subjective 
difficulties of a not less formidable cha¬ 
racter. Our imagination is deficient in 
plasticity. We are apt to conceive men 
whose mental and moral characters differ 
widely from ours, as sharing our opinions 
and acting from our motives; and even if 
conscious that we would err grievously 
through such a supposition, we may still 
find it impossible to conceive, in an ade¬ 
quate manner, a mental state that is only 
remotely akin to any one with which we are 
familiar. Further, we have subjective im¬ 
pediments that are not merely negative, but 
positive. We are led astray by emotions 
which generate or sustain prejudices in fa¬ 
vour of ourselves, our country, our form of 
government, the social relations, opinions, 
and practices among which we have grown 
up. Of all these we have to rid ourselves in 
order to form unbiassed social judgments, 
and Mr. Spencer confesses that even the 
best are likely to do so imperfectly. 

Mr. Spencer illustrates these various 
sources of difficulty by pointing out how 
they impair and distort our judgments upon 
the practices and opinions of modem life. 
Perhaps in some cases he is apt to make 
his illustrations either too profuse or too 
lengthy. We are led away from the main 
line of thought into supplementary discus¬ 
sions, which do not always help the reader, 
even when he is inclined entirely to agree 
with Mr. Spencer’s view of the subject iiv 
dispute. For instance, nearly the whole 
chapter on the “Bias of Patriotism” is taken 
np with a refutation of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s aberrations in the contrary direc¬ 
tion ; and as an illustration of the objective 
difficulties, we have a discussion of the 
Contagions Diseases Acts (a subject which 
seems to attract sociologists as valerian does 
cats) too long and too doubtful for its pur¬ 
pose, and too short for a thorough discussion 
of the question. Mr. Spencer is very indig¬ 
nant, it may be said, at those who “ in 
pursnance of what they call practical legis¬ 
lation, prefer an induction based on a bine 
book to an induction based on universal J 
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history.” Which of these two formidable 
sources furnishes the correct induction, or 
what really is the induction to he drawn, is 
not a matter for discussion here; but perhaps 
Mr. Spencer might have with profit taken 
an illustration from a less fiercely contested 
question. Bnt althongh it may be doubted 
whether for one class of readers Mr. Spencer 
has not heaped together a number of ex¬ 
amples out of proportion to the propositions 
to he proved and illustrated, it is quite 
possiblo that he will in consequence succeed 
much better in securing the attention of 
those whom he especially desired to interest 
in the subject; and the book in its present 
form affords much more interesting and 
amusing, although sometimes irritating 
reading, than if its illustrations had been 
strictly limited to those necessary to make 
clear its scientific import. 

The chapter on the Educational Bias is 
especially interesting, as it brings Mr. 
Spencer’s mode of treating some subjects of 
considerable importance into direct com¬ 
parison with one which is very current. 
Mr. Spencer has been struck, as an acute 
observer could scarcely flail to be, with the 
contrast between the religion most men 
profess on Sunday, and their opinions and 
practices during the rest of the week. He 
explains it by telling ns that it would clear 
up our ideas about many things, if we re¬ 
cognised distinctly that we have two re¬ 
ligions—one of which he calls the religion 
of enmity or egoism, and the other the 
religion of amity, altruism, or self-sacrifice. 
The first was the primitive form, the other 
arose to correct by an opposite excess the 
religion of unqualified egoism. “ The nobility 
of self-sacrifice set forth in Scripture lessons, 
and dwelt on in sermons, is made con¬ 
spicuous every seventh day, while during 
the other six days the nobility of sacrificing 
others is exhibited in glowing words. The 
sacred duty of blood-revenge, which as 
existing savages show us constitutes the 
religion of enmity in its primitive form, 
which as shown ns in ancient literature is en¬ 
forced by Divine sanction, or rather by Divine 
command, as well as by the opinion of men, 
is the duty which during the six days is 
deeply stamped on natures quite ready to re¬ 
ceive it, and then something is done towards 
obliterating the stamp, when on the seventh 
day vengeance is interdicted.” It is rather 
hard upon ancient literature to describe as 
the cardinal point of its teaching the sacred 
duty of blood-revenge; but, as Mr. Spencer 
tells ns that he has effectually resisted clas¬ 
sical culture, and “ knows nothing of the 
masterpieces of ancient literature in the 
original, and very little . in translation,” 
it is perhaps natural that their results 
should be summed up briefly and deci¬ 
dedly. One is more inclined to be suprised 
that so subtle an analyst as Mr. Spencer is 
content to lump together, as he apparently 
does, honour, self-interest, and admiration 
of brute courage as branches of a worship 
which may be described indifferently as the 
religion of enmity or egoism. But the treat¬ 
ment of the competing religion is more note¬ 
worthy. Mr. Spencer shows that pure altru¬ 
ism, or the doctrine of self-sacrifice in its ex¬ 
treme form, is eqnally untenable with extreme 
egoism. He demonstrates—as, indeed, he 
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finds little difficulty in doing—that were every tion into the special cases. But for prac- not only for filling np a gap in our learned 
one to neglect his own work and busy him- tical purposes we are inclined to suspect literature, but also for showing them what 
self solely with the affairs of his neighbour, that an accurate knowledge of the latter will a monograph on historical theology ought to 
the whole existing industrial organisation be always vastly more difficult and impor- be. It is indeed only a “fellow of the 
would fall in pieces; and were every one to tant than anything that is to be attained by craft ” who can estimate the “ sum of pains ” 
refuse a gratification in order that his neigh- “induction from universal history.” Per- which go to the production of such a work, 
hour might enjoy it, no one would enjoy it haps it is to be regretted that claims have but even prentice-hands will detect the differ- 
at all. It is clear either that Mr. Spencer has been advanced at all at this stage in behalf ence between it and the crude compilations 
got hold of a singular form of the doctrine of the social science on the ground of pre- which form nine-tenths of our current 
of self-sacrifice, or that he believes that vision and practical value. It is a subject manuals. Let us pass at once to the first 
extremely unselfish people must at the same of sufficient interest and importance, even section of the Introduction, which deals with 
time be extremely foolish. But he continues although its efforts were entirely confined to the history of the Samaritans. Their exist- 
further:— the elucidation of history; and until its ence as a nation dates back to the settle- 

“ The absurdity of unqualified altruism becomes, students have succeeded to a far greater ex- ment of colonists, which ensued upon the 
indeed, glaring on remembering that it can be tent than they have already done in esta- so-called “ captivity ” of the Ten Tribes, 
extensively practised only if in the same society blishing its value as an exponent and inter- Mr. Nutt shows reason from the Hebrew 
there co-exist one moiety altruistic and one moiety preter of the past, it is vain to hope that records to believe that, “ in all likelihood, a 
egoistic. Only those who are intensely selfish will they will be seriously listened to when they considerable population of Israelites remained 
all °dfiilS 1 fe ” tobehftvetothemwithextreme speak of the future. behind” (pp. 5, 6) ; he might even have 

unse s ess. J n one respect, however, Mr. Spencer’s ventured on a more positive assertion, con- 

This doctrine that unselfish people can present volume, and we hope still more his sidering that in the Annals of Sargon the 
only exhibit their unselfishness to their larger work, will assist in dissipating pre- number of captives is fixed at the low figure 
opposites is in refreshing but startling con- jndices against sociology. The public have of 27,280. It is only an apparent objection 
trast to the ordinary view. Most people been too much accustomed to associate the that the Samaritan in the narrative of the 
think that one difficulty in practising what name of social science with isolated crotchets. Ten Lepers is called <«X\oy tvi'it (Luke xvii. 
Mr. Spencer calls “the extreme Christian They have been addressed in the name of 18). For the use of the word in Exod. xxix. 
theory, which no one acts upon, which no one science by writers who are soon detected as 33 (Sept.) proves that it will quite well bear 
really believes,” arises from the fact, both in pamphleteers in a scientific skin, pressing the sense of “profane,” that is, in the case of 
the cases of nations and individuals, that for reconstruction and immediate legislation the Samaritan, one not belonging to the or- 
otbers either won’t act upon Christian prin- upon arguments which no one can perceive thodox community. There is a real diffi- 
ciples, or take another view of their meaning, to be more scientific in their character than culty, however, in the fact that some of the 
Mr. Spencer considers that the most fatal the average leading article. Mr. Spencer, leading Samaritans in the time of Zerubbabel 
obstacle to the practice of “extreme Chris- on the other hand, has always in view the describe themselves as of foreign, and even 
tian principles ” would be the adoption of impossibility of moving farther or faster non-Semitic origin (Ezra iv. 9; comp. Jos. 
•Christianity by the whole earth. We should than the slow changes in the individual Ant. xi. 4, 9), and as only having sacrificed 
then be unable to love our enemies, because members of the society will permit. This, to the God of the Jews since the days of 
we should be in the unfortunate position of indeed, may, in one sense, be said to be the Esar-haddon (Ezra iv. 2). It is not enough 
having no enemies to love. main practical outcome of his speculations, to say with Mr. Nutt (p. 8 , note 1 ), that. 

It is too soon to form any opinion of the The laws of our development are fixed by “ when it suited them, the Samaritans would 
possible practical value of the social science our present condition. We may retard or deny all connexion with the Jews, and assert 
as sketched in outline by Mr. Spencer. It obstruct our growth, we may introduce their heathen extraction.” For, in this case 
is to be hoped that we may soon have the morbid elements into our structure by at- at least, it was not the interest of the Sama- 
opportunity of seeing his design carried out tempts to force its growth into impossible ritans to draw attention to their alien origin; 
more thoroughly in the forthcoming Prin- forms, but we cannot compel the body politic their proposal to take part in the building of 
■eipJcs of Sociologg. But in the meantime it to assume another form than that which is the Temple was, as Ewald remarks, meant 
will be observed that the assistance in the naturally the result of the character of its quite seriously (Gescliichte iv. 134). Is it not 
way of prevision which could be got directly constituent units. Hence the importance of more probable that the stricter monotheists 
from the conclusions of the science must ascertaining distinctly, if that be possible, among the Israelites had refused to amalga- 
be necessarily small. If we recur to Mr. what are the stages of development through mate with the non-Semitic immigrants ; or, 
Spencer’s analogy between the science of which a nation has naturally to pass. If at any rate, that there was a popular con- 
society and the science of man, it will occur Mr. Spencer, or his disciples and successors, sciousness, as in Spain and Arabia, of the 
to every one, that even were we to permit the can succeed in accomplishing the task with distinction between families of pure and of 
prevision of what Mr. Spencer calls quasi- anything like certainty, and are able to pre- mixed extraction ? A somewhat similar 
biographical facts, the result would not be sent such a sketch of the future as shall hypothesis is offered by Kuenen, to whom I 
very startling. Probably the great propor- neither be useless from uncertainty nor owe the idea, in his Godsdienst van Israel, ii. 
tion of those that could be established would vagueness, it will be difficult to overestimate 109. There is, I think, some confusion in 
be found to be truisms, whose only difficulty the service they may render. Whether the Mr. Nutt’s exposition of this subject, which 
lay in their application. But keeping in task be really possible is a question that can is not diminished by his remark (p. 7) that 
mind the correction that, looking to the wide only be solved by performance. “ Zerubbabel and his returning brethren may 

■differences between individual societies, we Alexander Gibson. have had good reason fordecliningthe co-ope- 

must regard the social science as more nearly _ _ __ ration of the * lion-converts.’ ” Surely the 

akin to general morphology and physiology . “lion-converts” (a striking phrase, for which 

than the special sciences of man, the value Fragments of a Samaritan Targum, edited from ]^ u refers to the Talmud) were Se- 

oftke possible conclusions becomes greatly a podleian ^lo., with an Introduction, con- mitic, whereas the parties to the negotiation 

impaired by their greatly increased general- taming a Sketch of Scuiiaritan History, w ;th Zerubbabel were of non-Semitic origin, 

ity. Whatever may be the value of previ- Dogma., anil Literature. By John W. Nutt, (Comp. 2 Kings xvii. 24-28 ; Ezra iv. 2.) 

sions applicable to the growth and develop- Fellowof All Souls College, &c. The Samaritans were a turbulent people, 

ment of the structure and faculties of a (London: Triibner & Co., 18^4.) as Jews, Romans, and Christians all learned 

child, it is evident that these must very This handsome volume consists of two parts: to their cost. It was a rising against the 
much decrease in importance when they an edition of a valuable Samaritan text, and Christians in 529, severely repressed by 
must be made so general as to be also an introductory sketch of the Samaritans. Justinian, which led to their final extinction 
applicable to a calf or a kitten. Of course Mr. Nutt has wisely and kindly allowed the as a nation. Many fled to Persia, many 
it is quite true that even a science that only latter to be sold separately, and it is to this became Christians (p. 22). Bnt there were 
yielded truths of an extremely general part of the book that the following remarks also flourishing communities of Samaritans 
character might be of very considerable mainly refer. I venture to say that he has outside Palestine, remnants of which seem 
assistance in the way of guiding investiga- laid theological students under an obligation, to have survived to a late period. Between 
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.the thirteenth and the close of the sixteenth 
century the Samaritans seem almost to have 
laded from the memory of Christian Europe. 
Joseph Sealiger was the first to re-open com¬ 
munications with them, hut it was the pur¬ 
chase of a copy of the Hebrew-Samaritan 
Pentateuch in 1616 which again fixed the 
eyes of scholars on the Samaritan com¬ 
munity. Since then a correspondence has 
been carried on at intervals between various 
European scholars, e.g., Ludolf and Silvestre 
de Sacy, and the Samaritan high priests. 
They have also made several efforts to 
interest the English and French Govern¬ 
ments in their behalf. They have suffered 
much from the cruelty and avarice of their 
governors, and are said now to number only 
135. 

The second part of the Introduction 
relates to the doctrines of the Samaritans. 
The only one which can be shown to be of 
native origin is their doctrine of the 
Messiah. In general their theology was 
borrowed from their Jewish neighbours, and 
was now of a Sadducean, now of a Phari¬ 
saic complexion. Moslem influences are 
also said to have been traced. Their re¬ 
markable rites at the Passover have been 
made familiar to English readers by Dean 
Stanley in his Jewish Church, i. 513. In 
Part III. Mr. Nutt describes their language 
and literature. The former, debased as it 
is, is of interest to the student of the later 
Semitic dialects. The grammar is Aramaic, 
but the vocabulary contains a number of 
foreign words, some of which, according to 
Mr. Nutt and Dr. Kohn, can be traced to 
no known source (p. 78). I spare my 
readers a catalogue of the literature. Its 
most important elements are the famous 
Hebrew-Samaritan Pentateuch, which con¬ 
stitutes the Samaritan Bible; the “ Samari¬ 
tan Chronicle,” or “ Book of Joshua,” as it is 
termed ; and the “ Targnm,” fragments of 
which are here published. Useless as it is 
for exegesis, thi3 “ Targum ” is of great value 
for settling the forms of the Samaritan 
language, since none of the later documents 
can be shown to have been written while 
the language was still living. Mr. Nutt has 
given a faithful reprint of the Bodleian 
MS.; he hoped to have added another 
fragment from a MS. belonging to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, but, as is still too often 
the case in England, was unable to obtain 
the loan of the MS. 

It is unusual to find so few laminae in an 
author’s references. I mention the only 
ones which have occurred to me. Mr. Nutt 
refers to Freudentbal's able researches on 
Polyhistor (Breslau, 1874), but omits M. 
Havet's Memoire on the date of Berosus and 
Sanchoniathon (Paris, 1873), who, in Note B, 
partly anticipates the conclusions of Fren- 
dcnthal. Ought he not, too, to have given 
greater prominence to the opinion of Herz- 
feld (p. 101), that Hebrew was still spoken 
by the Jews on their return from Babylon, 
which is by no means so paradoxical as ho 
appears to think, and is held, among others, 
by Noldekc and Schrader ? And is he not 
unfair to the Samaritans (p. 41) in not 
mentioning that their rendering, “ Jacob 
came in peace ” (Gen. xxxiii. 18), is adopted 
by the Jewish commentators (see especially 
Ibn Ezra’s thoughtful comment), so that 


here, at least, the Samaritans are frSe from 
the charge of having tampered with the 
Scripture in the interests of their sect. 

T. K. Chbyke. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The comet discovered by Cnggia on April 13 
has during the last fortnight rapidly increased in 
brightness, and is now a conspicuous object in the 
northern sky. It will continue to get brighter, 
but unfortunately its motion is directly away from 
the pole, and as it is now beginning to move' south 
rapidly, it will soon get below the northern 
horizon, so that probably it will not be visible to 
the naked eye, in the northern hemisphere at 
least, after July 15, when it will be nearly as 
bright as a first magnitude star, though very low 
down. It is possible, however, that its tail may 
be seen after the head has set, as was the case 
with the famous comet of 1843. Mr. Hind, who 
has devoted much attention to the present comet, 
considers that it may be seen in full daylight 
south of the sun with a powerful telescope about 
July 22, when it makes its nearest approach to the 
earth. The circumstance that the apparent path 
of this comet passes nearly through the sun’s place, 
coupled with its very slow motion at first, has made 
it very difficult to compute its orbit; but theory 
and observation now agree well, and if observa¬ 
tories in the Southern hemisphere watch it care¬ 
fully, no less than 200° of its orbit will be fixed, 
and we can then determine whether it is likely 
ever to visit us again. 

The striking feature of this comet in the tele¬ 
scope is its remarkably bright planetary nucleus, 
from each side of which a fan of light shoots out 
transverse to the tail. The spectrum of this 
nucleus, as found by M. Royet (since confirmed 
by Mr. Lockyer and at Greenwich), is continuous, 
indicating a glowing solid or liquid, and therefore 
supporting the theory that it is a meteor stream. 
The coma and tail which form the usual parabolic 
envelope give the characteristic spectrum of carbon 
consisting of three bright nebulous bands, but 
what is the form under which the carbon exists 
remains an interesting question which it is to be 
hoped that Mr. Huggins will resolve. The tail 
shows strong radial polarisation. 

Mr. Henry Willett, of Brighton, has just 
issued his seventh quarterly report, in which he 
gives some interesting details respecting the Sub- 
Wealden Exploration. From this report we learn 
that the boring has now reached a depth of 1,018 
feet. Mr. \V. Topley, who has had better oppor¬ 
tunity than any other geologist for studying the 
details of the experiment, believes that the Ivime- 
ridge clay was first reached at a depth of about 
200 feet, and that it probably continued to nearly 
090 feet; thus giving the clay a thickness of 
something like 700 feet. Although the Kimeridge 
and Oxford clays are usually separated by the 
coral rag and calcareous grits, yet several localities 
are known where the two clays are in immediate 
contact: this is the case, for example, in Lincoln¬ 
shire, probably throughout the Fen district, cer¬ 
tainly in parts of Norfolk, and to the north and 
north-west of Aylesbury; a similar uninterrupted 
sequence is observed in the Netherfield boring. At 
a depth of 050 feet the cores yielded Gryphaea 
virgvla, and at 005 feet fine specimens of Thracia 
depressa ; the latter fossil ranges from the Portland 
beds to the Oxford clay, but is specially cha¬ 
racteristic of the Kimeridge beds. At about 
090 feet a fine specimen of Ammonites Jason oc¬ 
curred ; this unique specimen, to which we re¬ 
ferred a fortnight ago, is now exhibited in the 
Museum of Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, and 
is of great interest as serving to determine the 
geological position of the strata at that depth, this 
Ammonite being highly characteristic of the Ox¬ 
ford clay. Mr. Willett concludes his report with 
a graceful tribute to the memory of Professor 


Phillips, who took so keen an interest in the 
Netherfield experiment. The Exploration Com¬ 
mittee pleads urgently for funds to continue 
the wort until the borer shall strike Palaeozoic 
rocks or shall reach a depth of 2,000 feet; in 
either case the original object of the exploration 
will have been fulfilled. 

Although it is not mentioned in the last Report, 
we understand that the Sub-Wealden boring has 
again been brought to* a standstill by another acci¬ 
dent, and that to avoid the recurrence of similar 
mishaps the bore-hole will now be lined with a 
metal tube to a depth of at least 600 feet. We 
shall, therefore, hear no more of accidents due to 
the falling in of the sides of the boring; but the 
work of lining the hole will be tedious and ex¬ 
pensive, and until that is accomplished we can 
hardly expect to hear any further news from 
Netherfield. 

Ix the course of a lecture delivered at New 
York by Professor Agassiz, and reported in the 
Rerue Scimtifique, frogs, and especially those in¬ 
habiting trees, are described as making the forest 
resound with an infinite variety of cries, many of 
them counterfeiting the voices of various animals, 
so as to produce strange illusions. Some bark like 
dogs, others cry like children, and the traveller is 
often surprised to find that the plaintive sound he 
thought proceeded from a deserted infant came 
only from a group of frogs. 

According to Professor Agassiz, the turtle of 
the Amazon swarm to such an extent as to form 
an important article of food, and he laments the 
destruction of millions of their eggs by the 
natives, who make a sort of butter out of the oily 
matter in the yelk. 

Der Naturforscher describes two instruments, 
invented by Signor Enrico Bernards, to obtain 
motions of oscillation and rotation from changes 
of temperature. He connects two light glass 
bulbs with a thin glass tube, the ends of which 
are bent at right angles on entering the bulbs. 
One bulb has a small tube, through which 
ether is introduced, and which is closed up when 
the ether is boiled and its vapour has displaced 
the air. There should be enough ether left to 
fill one bulb to the extent of three-quarters. 
This apparatus is mounted like a scale-beam, 
so as to be stationary, when the ether is divided 
equally between the two bulbs. Thin muslin 
is then put on each bulb, and all the ether trans¬ 
ferred to one, which, in descending, is allowed 
to dip in a vessel of water. The muslin on the 
other bulb being wetted and freely exposed to the 
air, is subjected to cooling by evaporation, and the 
ether is distilled over into it until the balance is 
turned, the bulb that was in the water rises, and 
the opposite one drops into the fluid. The bulb that 
rises comes up with its muslin wet, and in its turn 
cools by evaporation, condenses the ether, and again 
changes the balance. Six bulbs and tubes arranged 
as the radii of a wheel, and so placed that when one 
half of them dip into a water vessel, the other half 
are in the air, give rise to a rotation. The bulbs 
employed are two centimetres in diameter, and the 
radii of the wheel eight centimetres. The water 
evaporated in the process has to be replaced to 
keep it up to the right level. Placing the oscillat¬ 
ing apparatus in a window not reached by the 
sun, he found that sixty oscillations took place in 
each twenty-four hours,between themiddle of Feb¬ 
ruary and the middle of March. Signor Bernardi 
kept a clock in his observatory going for two 
months by this motive power. 

In the first paper in the American Naturalist 
for June, 1874, Mr. Scudder describes the method 
of preserving caterpillars by inflation, which ento¬ 
mologists will value. Dr. Abbot writes on the 
“ Cyprinoids of New Jersey,” popularly known 
as “ Shiners and Minnows.” The chief point of 
general interest which he elucidates is the extent 
of variation to which the same species ( Stilbe 
Americana) is subject as regards size, colour 
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position of fins, number of radii in scales, 
and form of mouth. After giving details, for 
•which we must refer to his paper, he ex¬ 
claims : “ It has often been asserted that we 
never see a species undergoing a radical change; 
but is not this an instance of such a change—one 
possibly now of specific value, as a species was 
once considered ? ” Other illustrations of variation 
and modification are given. In a paper on “ The 
Migration of Birds,” Mr. Martin Trippe describes 
a wonderful flight of cranes, which seems to show 
that they are influenced by some indications of 
weather-changes unnoticed by man. The scene 
was Southern Iowa; the time November, 1871 ; 
the weather the perfection of Indian summer, 
clear, bright, and warm. “ For three days thou¬ 
sands of the birds flew southward, covering up the 
sky.” Two days later, without warning to the 
human inhabitants, came sudden snow, hail, and 
frost. “ The cranes had not escaped a day too 
soon.” 

Popular Science Review, July, 1874. The first 
article in the present number of this excellent 
serial suggests some sea-side occupations a little 
better than dressing half-a-dozen times a da}', 
and loitering on parades in empty idleness. Mr. 
llincks’ paper on Plumularians will furnish the 
means of pleasant occupation to those frequenters 
of our coasts who will supply themselyes with a 
ocket lens or a microscope, and derote a few 
ours to some of the most elegant and graceful 
objects belonging to marine life. The Plumu¬ 
larians are popularly known as “sea palms,” and 
usually confounded with sea-weeds by those un¬ 
acquainted with their history, and in'the habit of 
picking up objects on the shore. They are closely 
allied to the fSertularians, or “ sea firs,” and the 
history of their curious structure, the habits of 
their polypes, and the changes they undergo, are 
easily studied with such aid as Mr. Hincks gives, 
while the pursuit will not only be found highly 
interesting for its own sake, but also for the light 
it throws on those modern doctrines of morpho¬ 
logy and development which so greatly influence 
speculative thought. 

Mr. Proctor gives an interesting account of the 
extensive preparations for viewing and recording 
the reports of the transit of ) enus on December ft, 
and among the other papers are: one by Dr. Leith 
Adams on “ Living and Fxtinct Hears; ” one by 
the Key. J. Crombie on the “Lichen Gonidia 
Questionand a valuable reprint of a paper 
read before the Royal Society by Mr. W. II. Bar- 
low, detailing a series of very remarkable experi¬ 
ments by which the concussions and reactions of 
the air produced in human speech are made to 
record themselves in diagrams analogous to those 
which register the beating of the pulse. Mr. 
Barlow speaks through a mouthpiece attached to 
a tube, terminating in a small speaking-trumpet, 
the aperture of which is covered with gold-beater's 
skin or thin gutta-perclm. Touching this is a 
delicate spring carrying a marker consisting of a 
fine sable brush supplied with colour by a glass 
tube. At one side of the trumpet is a hole to 
permit the escape of the injected air, “ so that the 
pressuro exerted upon the membrane and if s spring 
is that due to the difference arising from the 
quantity of air forced into the trumpet aud that 
which can be delivered through theorificein a given 
time.” Such words as “ strength ’’produce a sharp 
mountainous elevation. “ l’eter Piper picked a 
peck of pepper, ’ is recorded in a series of sharp 
angular elevations for the emphatic syllables, and 
rapid falls followed by horizontal lines for the 
softer ones. “ The rough R,” pronounced by Mr. 
Barlow, begins with a steep elevation, followed 
by an irregular pattern, like the teeth of a small 
saw. *» hen his son pronounced the same letter, 
the serrated pattern was more uniform. Other 
patterns are equally curious. 

We are pleased to learn that the talented young 
zoologist, G. 0. Sara, son of the famous Michael 
Sara, has been named Professor of Zoology at the 


University of Christiania, in the room of Dr. 
Rasch, who retires. 

In his lecture on the present condition of 
niineralogical science, delivered before the Swedish 
Academy on its commemoration day, March 31, 
and only now first published, Professor Norden- 
skjbld asserted that “ the most remarkable, and 
from a theoretic point of view the most interesting, 
discovery in mineralogy of late years was without 
doubt the finding of diamonds at the Cape.” His 
whole discourse was a commentary on this text, 
aud he was led among other things to recall the 
enthusiastic efforts of' Aron Foreius, the great 
mineralogist of Charles IX.'s time, to discover 
diamonds in Norrland and Lapland, the over- 
sanguine savant having been deluded by descrip¬ 
tions of clear crystals of quartz. At the close of 
his oration, Professor Nordenskjdld reminded the 
Academy, with some pride, that more than half 
of the individual substances that have been dis¬ 
covered during the last two centuries, have been 
brought to light by Swedish chemists. 


Language, its Origin and Development. By 
T. II. Key. (London : Bell & Co., 1874.) This 
is a book that ought to have been published 
long ago. If it had been given to the world 
before Bopp's Comparative Grammar was written, 
it would probably have been greeted as a learned 
and ingenious contribution to the study of gram¬ 
mar and etymology. At the present moment, such 
has been the change produced by Bopp and his 
school, that the book can only be treated as an 
anachronism. Wherever we open its pages, we 
find an utter disregard both of phonetic laws and 
of the history of language. To low is derived 
from to bellow, changed to b'low and low, as if to 
low had not a history of its own, carrying it back 
to A.S. hlbtcan, O.N. hloa, while to bellow has to 
be traced to the A.S. bulgian, O.N. bglja. If we 
add, as a specimen of phonetic change, “that 
remits, older resmus, and ipitxtio have their pro¬ 
bable origin in rel of veil, to pull,” no more can 
be required to characterise the method followed 
by the author of this book. Dr. Key published 
some years ago an article in the Transactions 
of the Philological Society, “ Quaeritur, the 
Sanscrit Language, as the basis of Linguistic 
Science, and the Labours of the German School 
in that field, are they not overvalued ?”—a ques¬ 
tion, it would seem, very difficult to answer. Re¬ 
ferring to it in the present work, p. 514, he 
says:— 

“Ar to Professor Max Midler's assertion in the 
second series of his Lectures (pp. 13-14) that I am 
one of those who hold that 1 there is no such 
thing as an Aryan or Indo-European family of 
languages, that Sanskrit, has no relationship with 
Greek,’ &o., I have difficulty in expressing my 
thoughts within terms of decency. The Professor, in 
support of his charge, refers to the paper ‘Quaeritur,’ 
just mentioned; but the whole of this paper assumes 
the very contrary. Thus he has to extricate himself 
from a dilemma of an ugly character—tho bringing 
forward such an accusation, either without reading 
the paper to which he himself refers as his authority, 
or after reading it. The option lies with himself," 

On referring to the passage thus violently in¬ 
criminated, wc read 

“ Hut while we arc thus told by some scholars that 
we must look to Polynesia and South Africa if we 
would find the clue to the mysteries of Aryan speech, 
we arc warned by others that there is no such thing 
ns an Aryan or Indo-European family of languages, 
that Sanskrit has no relationship with Greek, and 
that Comparative Philology, as hitherto treated by 
Bopp and others, is hut a dream of continental pro¬ 
fessors.” 

To this there is a note:— 

“See Mr. John Crawfurd's essay, ‘On the Aryan 
or Indo-Germanic Theory,’ and an article by Pro¬ 
fessor T. Hewitt Key in the Transactions of tho Phi¬ 
lological Society, ‘The Sanskrit Language as the 
Basis of Linguistic Science, and tho Labours of the 
German School in that field, are they not over¬ 
valued ? ’” 


It would seem to require but little acumen to 
see that the first sentences “ that there is no such 
thing as an Aryan or Indo-European family of 
languages,” and “ that Sanskrit has no relationship 
with Greek,” refer to Mr. Crawfurd,as quoted first 
in the note, and the last sentence to Dr. Key, as 
quoted last in the same note. Why Dr. Key 
should have appropriated the first sentences to 
himself, and left the one which was alone intended 
for him unnoticed, is difficult to explain. A man 
who has devoted the whole of his life to classical 
hermeneutics might surely have discovered the 
right and obvious interpretation of a not very 
difficult passage for himself. We have little 
doubt that Dr. Key—a gentleman, as he informs 
us himself, of the mature age of seventy-six—will 
deeply regret having written in his haste. 

A younger brother of the distinguished ar¬ 
chaeologist and historian, Professor Mommsen, 
well known by his edition of Pindar, and by his 
critical essays on the text of Shakespeare, has 
lately been engaged in the purely scholastic labour 
of ascertaining how often the preposition “ with ” 
is rendered in classical Greek by gtra, or Ira avv. 
In the prosecution of this task Dr. Tycho Momm¬ 
sen, has arrived at the conclusion that scholars 
have hitherto been in error with regard to two of 
of the most ordinary words in the Greek language. 
After critically passing under review not only the 
entire range of classical Greek literature, but also 
the Septuagint, the books of the New Testament, 
and many writings of the later Byzantine school, 
he has established the important tact that the use 
of aiv with the dative is almost wholly restricted 
to the higher forms of poetry, and to the works of 
Xenophon, while /uni with the same case is re¬ 
served for prose, and for such forms of poetry as 
approximate most closely to it. This characteris¬ 
tic feature in the verbal structure of Greek poetry 
and prose had hitherto remained undetected. 
Dr. Tycho Mommsen thinks the schoolmen have 
done injury to the study of Greek, and obstructed 
the correct interpretation of classical literature, 
by leaving students to derive their knowledge of 
Greek prose so largely from Xenophon, who is 
deficient in the purity and harmony of the true 
Attic style. His essay is published in the “ Pro¬ 
gramme of the Town-Gymnasium of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main,” 1874. 

Professor Gomperz is continuing his researches 
into the Cyprian and Hissarlik inscriptions. In 
a communication made to the Academy at Vienna, 
he gives a complete transliteration of the inscrip¬ 
tion of Idalion. He also suggests some improve¬ 
ments in the deciphering of the Ilissarlik inscrip¬ 
tions. Instead of Hilae (Academy, June 6, p. 
G3C), he proposes to read Hilaei, 'IXai7, tollilaeus. 
Another Ilissarlik inscription he reads as ego to(i ) 
gonei, “ I to the father; ” and in analogy to this 
inscription, he now reads No. 3474, Tab. 100, 
ego ta(i ) patorai, “ I to the mother,” an interpre¬ 
tation which he supports by very ingenious argu¬ 
ments, but which for the present must be con¬ 
sidered as purely hypothetical. 

The eighth volume of M. 0. Barbier de Mev- 
nard’s edition and translation of El-Mes'udfs 
Kitdib Muraj-edh-Dhahab (Maijoudi, Les Prairies 
d’Or), has just appeared. It contains the history 
of the eighty years elapsing between the accession 
of El-Muhtedi and the fall of El-Mustekfi (250- 
334 of the Ilijreh), and virtually terminates the 
work, for the three remaining chapters, which 
will form the concluding volume, contain only 
remarks upon the insurrections of the ’Alawis (or 
“ Alides ”), a chronological summary, and the list 
of the TJmard-l-Hdjj, or chiefs of the Pilgrimage, 
up to the year of the Flight 330, the date of the 
ending of El-Mes'udfs work. This volume, like 
the preceding ones, is full of curious anecdotes 
and rambling discursions, which bear upon Muslim 
manners and customs in a most important way. 
We look forward to the completion of the whole 
work next year with great satisfaction. M. 
Barbier de Meynard has imposed no small burden 
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uf gratitude upon Orientalists by this as by his 
other works. 

Queens’ Coi.leoe, Cambridge, has offered an 
entrance Exhibition of 401. a year for the en¬ 
couragement of Hebrew. 

In the first number of the Rullettino delT 
Instituto di Corritnondenza Archeologica for this 
year there is a full discussion of the Etruscan 
inscriptions in which the words Lautni (masc.) 
and Lautnitha (fem.) occur between a name in the 
nominative and one in the genitive; and Gamur- 
rini suggests that these words correspond to the 
Latin “ libertus," and “ liberta,” so that “ Piuoa 
lautnitha Xu” would be equivalent to “Piuca 
liberta numerii.” 

The American Jewish Publication Society of 
Xew York will soon issue two new volumes. 
They will both be translations into English of 
Johlson’s Characteristics of the Semitic Race, and 
Ilerz berg's Family Paper*. The first publication 
of this society, the fourth volume of Dr. Graetz’s 
Uistory of the Jeice, has met with fair success. 

The Common Origin of the Language* of the Old 
World proved by a Comparison of the African, 
Fnjthraean, and Indo-Germanic Languages, with 
chief reference to Teda [“ Der Einheitliche 
1'rsprungder Sprachen der Alton Welt.”] By Leo 
Reinisch. (Vienna, 1873.) Professor Reinisch 
is well known as an Egyptian scholar, and a mere 
srlance at his book shows that he is a learned 
and hard-working man. But his book proves 
.-train how useless, nay, how mischievous mere 
learning may become, without a proper scientific 
method. Professor Reinisch has satisfied him¬ 
self that the triliteral roots of the Semitic lan¬ 
guages may be traced back to simpler biliteral or 
uniliteral forms to be found in Egyptian, and in 
ether Hamitic languages. Under the name of 
Hamitic he comprehends the Berber dialects in the 
North as well as the Bishari dialects in the East 
of Africa, also the Saho, Somali and Galla. But 
this is not enough. Convinced that the Egyptians 
came from Central Africa, he makes Central 
Africa the cradle of the whole human race, and 
derives from it the languages, not only of the 
Egyptians, but of all Semitic and Indo-European 
races. As the nearest approach to the original 
language of mankind he takes the Teda, a 
dialect still spoken in an oasis of the Libyan 
desert. An examination of a few pages, par¬ 
ticularly of the notes which treat of Indo-European 
and Semitic words, will convince any scholar that 
no real progress can be made in the Science of 
Language, if the results obtained by special 
studies are disregarded by those who attempt the 
solution of larger problems. 

The Inflexion of the Verb in Latin. [“Die 
Verbal-flexion der Lateinischen Sprache.”] By 
It. WestphaL (Jena, 1873.) This book, too, is dis¬ 
appointing. Dr. Westphal is too experienced 
a scholar to commit downright blunders. What¬ 
ever he writes is good, but it is not good 
enough: it is not finished and complete. His 
theory of the origin of grammatical forms is, if 
not totally wrong, at least one-sided. What is 
meant by the symbolic power of certain termina¬ 
lly tions, has never been explained: it is left as a 
mere matter of sentiment, instead of being reduced 
to any principle. The book was written in 1863, 
though published only last year. We hope that 
the learned and ingenious author will soon find 
leisure to write a book that will mark a real ad¬ 
vance in Latin philology. 

Professor E. Martin, of Prague, has com¬ 
pleted his critical analysis of that most masterly 
of mediaeval satires, Vo* Reinaerde, by the old 
blemish monk or scribe, Willem. In this work, 
which is published by the Schoninghs at Pader- 
bora (1874), Professor Martin gives the text of 
the older poem according to Jonkbloet’s version, 
which he has compared with the scarce MSS. 
from which it was transcribed; while, in regard 


to the later poems of “Keinaert's Historie,” he 
has consulted not only the various fragmentary 
MSS. at the Hague, but also the early printed 
Cambridge copy, which, although it consists only 
of 222 verses, is yet of great value in regard to 
the restoration of various passages not to be found 
in any existing MS. A careful comparison of all 
the materials at his disposal has led Professor 
Martin to the conclusion that the older poem 
must be referred to a period slightly earlier than 
the year 1250, and that the author was not an 
ecclesiastic, but probably a scribe, who had been 
trained in a theological seminary, and possibly the 
same person who, in 1260, is spoken of as “ Wil- 
lelmus Clericus ” of Husterloo. The poem, which 
was composed for a lady, appears to have been 
derived by the author from an earlier French 
“ Roman de Renart,” and Professor Martin has 
been at great pains to show in how far the Flem¬ 
ish satirist deviated from his model, and incorpo¬ 
rated in his version of it the substance of his own 
keenly realistic spirit of observation, giving life 
and individuality to the whole. No light is 
thrown, in the present work, on the origin of that 
later remodelled form of Willem's poem, which 
appeared about the year 1380, and as yet Flemish 
scholars have failed to ascertain the name of the 
author, or anything in regard to him, beyond the 
fact that he was a native of Flanders. 


FINE ART. 

Wallenstein: Sinfonischcs TongcmiilJc, fur 

Orchester. Vou Jos. Rheinberger. Op. 10. 

(Leipzig: E. W. Fritsch.) 

It is characteristic of our musical conserva¬ 
tism in this country, that there are a very 
large number of the prominent German 
musicians of the present day whose very 
names are almost unknown here. Wagner, 
Brahms, and Liszt of course we have heard 
of; and most of us probably know Joachim 
Raff, at least by name; but how large a per¬ 
centage even of our artists knows anything 
about Rbeinlierger, Kiel, J. O. Grimm, 
Svendsen, Grieg, or Wuerst ?—to mention 
the first half-dozen names that happen to 
occur to me. Yet they are at least as well 
known in Germany as those of Bennett or 
Macfarren in this country. It is proposed 
from time to time to call attention in the 
columns of the Academy to some of the 
principal musical works published abroad, 
not so much in the hope that our concert 
directors may be thereby induced to bring 
them to a hearing, as because the progress 
of art should always be a matter of interest 
to art lovers, and this has not hitherto been 
fully and systematically recorded elsewhere. 

The publication of the present symphony, 
which is beautifully engraved in full score, 
suggests the question, How is it that such a 
large number of full scores are published in 
Germany, while the appearance of a single 
one here is most emphatically “ rara avis in 
terris ” ? It can hardly be that our English 
composers are less industrious than their 
German brethren. The programmes of the 
last few years of the Crystal Palace Saturday 
Concerts (at which Mr. Manns, to his honour 
be it said, though himself a foreigner, has 
lost no opportunity of producing English 
works) prove conclusively that our musicians 
have not been idle. It mnst be either that 
German publishers are more enterprising, 
and look less to pecuniary results than those 
in this country, or else that abroad there is a 
far larger number of score-readers, and 
therefore a larger demand for scores than is 


to be found here. It is not improbable that 
both causes may be at work; but, account 
for it as we may, the fact remains that there 
are at least twenty (nay, probably fifty) full 
orchestral scores published in Germany for 
every one engraved in England. 

Rhoinberger’s symphony is a compara¬ 
tively early work of a composer who has up 
to this time published some sixty pieces in 
various styles. From its title—a “ symphonic 
tone-painting ”—it may be inferred that it 
belongs to the class of “ programme music.” 
Its four movements are respectively entitled, 
“ Vorspiel,” “ Thekla,” “ Wallenstein’s Lager 
und Kapuzinerpredigt,” and “Wallenstein’s 
Tod.” It is so long since I looked into 
Schiller that I mnst plead guilty to only the 
vaguest recollections of his great drama; 
and therefore hardly feel qualified to pro¬ 
nounce an opinion as to the way in which 
the programme is carried out in the music. 
But altogether apart from this it is possible 
to speak of the symphony on abstractly 
musical grounds; and, after all, the more 
music can be disconnected from anything 
extraneous, and appeal to the emotions and 
the intellect simply as music per se, the 
greater the effect it is likely to produce. In 
the hands of a master, a tone-giant such as 
Beethoven, programme music undoubtedly 
may be made very efiective ; though it should 
be remembered that in the most striking 
example we possess from his pen (the 
Pastoral Symphony), he himself expressly 
describes it as—“ mehr Ansdruck der 
Empfindung als Malcrei ”—more expression 
of feeling than painting. But to what 
vagaries composers of smaller calibre may 
be led by their desire to illustrate a definite 
programme in music may be seen by those 
who are curious in such matters in the score 
of Rubinstein’s “ Don Quixote,” which may 
be described as a huge practical joke for the 
orchestra. 

To return, however, to Herr Rheinberger, 
he cannot be accused of carrying realistic 
imitation to too great an extent in the pre¬ 
sent work, which, though it can hardly be 
described as evincing the highest order of 
genius, is yet thoroughly sound, well con¬ 
structed, and nover dry mnsic. Its style is 
founded more upon that of Beethoven than 
of the more modern school, while passages 
are here and there to be met with from which 
it may be inferred that the composer is not 
unfamiliar with the works of Schubert. The 
only actual reminiscences, however, of his 
predecessors, are to be found in tho first 
movement, an Allegro con fuoco in D minor, 
in which, curiously enough, they abound. 
This allegro, which is constructed on well- 
defined and interesting subjects, is in its 
leading themes original enough; yet in the 
course of its developments we from time to 
time come across phrases bearing a most 
striking resemblance to music which we have 
heard before. Thus, on page 18 of the 
score wo find a charming cadence for tho 
clarionet which irresistibly recalls a passage 
near the close of tho slow movement of 
Schubert’s Octett; a little further on (pp. 
21 , 22) is a passage to be found almost note 
for note in the stretto of Beethoven's great 
“ Leonore ” overture; tho following subject, 
page 23, forcibly reminds ns of the opening 
theme of Beethoven’s great “ Rasumouffsky ” 
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qnartett in F, while its continuation (pp. 
25 to 27) must have been unconsciously 
suggested by the first movement of the Pas¬ 
toral Symphony. On the other hand, this 
allegro contains much that is both fine and 
new; especially good is the episode on page 
3p, of which much use is made’in subsequent 
developments. Still, on the whole, this por¬ 
tion of the work is too suggestive of Beet¬ 
hoven to afford unmixed gratification, and 
is on that account inferior to the rest of the 
symphony. It is very amply, almost too 
amply, developed; indeed, Herr Rheinberger 
is not altogether free from the fault of dif¬ 
fuseness which so largely characterizes the 
greater portion of modern German music. 
The second movement of the work, “ Thekla,” 
adatjio non troppo , in B flat, is charming 
throughout, constructed on most melodious 
subjects, and set off by tasteful orchestration. 
It is as a whole far superior to the first 
movement, though even here one is not alto¬ 
gether free from the impression of undue 
length. The third niovement, “ Wallen¬ 
stein’s Lager,” which takes the place of the 
scherzo, is a march movement, in which, in 
addition to the ordinary full orchestra, mili¬ 
tary instruments (bass drum, cymbals, and 
triangle), are introduced. Here the subjects 
, are excellent, full of spirit, and well treated ; 
but the same want of conciseness to which 
reference has already been made shows itself 
again. The trio entitled “ Kapuzinerpredigt ” 
is quaint and interesting as music, though it 
requires a vivid imagination to trace the 
connexion between the theme and the title. 
The finale, “ Wallenstein’s Tod ” a moderato 
in D minor, followed by an allegro vivace in 
the major, is on the whole the finest part of 
the work. Themes and treatment are alike 
excellent, and though very long the in¬ 
terest is fully maintained to the close. The 
movement is somewhat in the “ fantasia ” 
form, the changes of time and rhythm being 
frequent; but the feeling of unity is pre¬ 
served, and the impression produced by the 
whole is satisfactory. All composers are 
aware that the finale is the most difficult 
part of any composition, and the fact that just 
in this point Herr Rheinberger should have 
been most successful speaks not a little for 
his ability. 

A commendable feature of the entire work 
is its perfect clearness. From the first bar 
to the last the composer is never vague ; he 
always knows what he has to say, though one 
may occasionally wish that he would not take 
so long to say it. He has abundance of ideas, 
and appears also to possess complete freedom 
in the technical handling of his material; 
and, so far as can bo judged from a single 
work, he must be ranked as among the best 
of modem German composers, though, as 
already intimated, “ Wallenstein ” does not 
reveal the very highest order of genius. 

Ebenezer Prout. 


TOE EXHIBITION OF RELIGIOUS ART AT LILLE. 

Brnges : July 6, 1874. 

The Exhibition of Works of Religious Art, now 
open in tho Ancien Hotel de la Prefecture, at 
Lille, is in many ways remarkable. Unfortunately 
there has been no attempt at classification, and 
works of art of every description are mixed up 
together in a manner that is very wearisome to 
the student; moreover, the committee, having 


ample room at their disposal, have apparently 
admitted everything offered them, so much so that 
at least one-third of the objects exhibited are not 
worth even a passing glance. Had fewer objects 
been admitted, and these properly exhibited in 
suitable cases, the exhibition would have been far 
more attractive and interesting. The catalogue, 
except in so far as made up of extracts from other 
books, is almost worthless; the authorship and 
date attributed to many objects being simply 
absurd, and the descriptions occasionally even 
verging on the ridiculous, e.g. Nos 424, 494, 503, 
1131,1263,1353,1355, 1367. Many of the objects 
exhibited are not mentioned in the catalogue. 

The section of manuscripts contains a few fine 
specimens. Of especial interest is a small quarto 
(7), the first portion of which contains twenty- 
two full-page miniatures by an English artist of 
the fifteenth century, unfortunately merely 
sketched in outline, the parts in gold being alone 
completed. Of these miniatures, St. Veronica 
holding up the Vemicle with two angels incensing, 
the Ascension, and St. Michael weighing a soul 
for whom the Blessed Virgin is pleading, are 
amongst the most remarkable; another curious 
composition represents three angels sustaining the 
Heart of the Redeemer, which the blind Longinus 
is in the act of piercing. The second portion—con¬ 
taining a calendar, the Office of the Blessed Virgin, 
penitential psalms, Rnd Litany of the Saints, with 
small miniatures, initial letters and borders—is 
apparently the work of an artist of the North of 
England. The arms of the original proprietor and 
of his wife occur several times, these are (1) gu. 
a fess arg., accompanied by three stars or two and 
one; and (2) arg. a fess gu., accompanied by three 
clover leaves as. two and one. 

Other noteworthy manuscripts are—the Old 
Testament (1), one of two volumes written by 
Goderannus, monk of the abbey of Lobbes, in 
1084, containing twenty-eight miniatures and some 
initial letters of great character. Three manu¬ 
scripts of the Apocalypse, one Anglo-Norman (38) 
of the thirteenth century, with seventy-three minia¬ 
tures ; another of c. 1300, with eighty-six minia¬ 
tures, lent by the Seminary of Namur; and the 
third of the fifteenth century, with sixty-five 
miniatures. A Pontificate Romanum (5) with 
miniatures by an Italian artist of the fourteenth 
century. A Franciscan Breviary (32), fifteenth 
century. A French translation of Aristotle (72), 
c. 1300, with splendid miniatures, and several 
Flemish manuscripts, belonging to M. van der 
Cruisse de Waziers, of Lille. A copy of the 
Amiens missal (70), printed at Rouen in 1500, the 
prefaces and canon in manuscript, with four full- 
page miniatures, one representing St. Francis re¬ 
ceiving the stigmata, and F. van Halewyn, sixty- 
fourth bishop of Amiens, kneeling at a prie-Dieu, 
forms a connecting link between the manuscripts 
and a very fair collection of early-printed French 
Horae. 

Among the specimens of goldsmiths’ work 
especially worthy of note are—a portable altar of 
Oriental alabaster, the border adorned with ten 
cloisonne enamels representing Christ, the Lamb, 
the Blessed Virgin, St. F'aith, and the evangelistic 
symbols; another of porphyry with niello inscrip¬ 
tions and date 1106; the sides covered with 
plates of silver, on which are twenty-two half- 
length figures of Christ, the Blessed Virgin, and 
saints in niello, both from the Abbey of Oonques; 
a third, mounted in copper, with engraved border 
of foliage, early thirteenth century, from the 
cathedral of Namur. 

The Abbey of Conques also contributes an 
A, said to have been given by Charlemagne, 
but perhaps of later date, which probably was 
originally meant to be suspended as pendant to an 
Q from the upper arm of a two-branched cross. 
It is of wood, covered with silver plates, one face 
being covered with filigree work and crystal ca- 
bochons, the other with cloisonne enamels, filigree 
work, and an antique intaglio of Victory. At some 
later period the two limbs of the A have been 


united at their base by a horizontal bar with two 
figures of angels with thurible and vessel of in¬ 
cense, of the twelfth century. 

Here are also to be seen the well-known foot of 
the cross of the Abbey of St. Bertin (452), adorned 
with splendid Rhenish (more correctly Lotharin- 
gian) champlevfi enamels of the twelfth century; 
an enamelled cross of similar style (604), without 
its foot, from the Abbey of Liessies; a double- 
branched cross, c. 1250 (600), from the Abbey 
of Clairmarais, set with relics surrounded by 
filigree work, the reverse with niellos representing 
Christ crucified, the Blessed Virgin, St. John, 
Adam rising, and the Evangelistic symbols. 
Another reliquary cross (501), from the Abbey of 
the Paraclete, of the thirteenth century, is richly 
adorned with filigree work, champlevd enamels, 
and engraved figures of Christ in glory, holding 
the globe in his right hand and the cross in his 
left; Christ crucified, and Adam rising from the 
tomb. Two altar crosses of the twelfth and thir¬ 
teenth centuries, from Arras (451), and Boulogne 
(450), are also worthy of note. 

A fleurdelysde crown (502), the hoop set with 
relics protected by crystal cabochons, alternating 
with translucid enamels, and the fleurs-de-lys with 
pearls and jewels, is a fine specimen of thirteenth- 
century work, contributed by the Bishop of 
Amiens; it belonged formerly to the Abbey of 
the Paraclete, as did also a vase (503), of very 
chaste design, with a duodecagonal foot. The 
Cathedral of St. Omer has lent a lovely little pyx 
(460) of the commencement of the thirteenth 
century, adorned with filigree work and jewels. 
The show of altar vessels is, however, poor: there 
is only one chalice of note (470), and that more 
on account of its remarkable size and peculiar 
style than for any great artistic merit. A mon¬ 
strance of the seventeenth century (453), from 
Roeulx, is a good specimen of the date. 

Among the reliquaries are a large shrine with 
statuettes in silver, from Caudry ; a brachiale of 
the thirteenth century, with niellos and filigree 
work; another of wood painted, with copper-gilt 
mountings set with stones; another (438) dated 
1438; another containing relics of St. Hilary, 
given in 1518 by Charles de Crov, Prince of 
Chimay, and his wife Louisa de la Bret, sister of 
the King of Navarre. The church of Maubeuge 
contributes a reliquary monstrance of the fifteenth 
century (494), one of the finest specimens of 
its class: from the centre of an oblong base 
terminating at either end in a trefoil, rises a stem 
surrounded by architectural work of great deli¬ 
cacy; above the knop the stem branches off, 
taking the form of a double crook, the volutes of 
which support a horizontal crystal cylinder mounted 
in silver gilt. Two standing figures of angels in 
albs with outstretched wings sustain the extremi¬ 
ties of the evlinder, surmounted by a canopied 
niche in which St. Aldegond is represented kneel¬ 
ing and receiving from a dove the veil preserved 
in the cylinder beneath. The face and hands of 
the saint and the angels ar.e delicately painted. 
Other noteworthy reliquaries are: an enamelled 
shrine (435) of the twelfth century ; a fourfoiled 
elliptical phylactery (477) of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury, in which is enshrined a tooth of St. Nicolas 
surrounded by engraved foliage and filigree work 
set with stones; the reverse covered with a silver 
plate on which the Lamb of God is represented 
in repousse work. A silver-gilt reliquary from 
the church of Beauchamps with statuettes of the 
Blessed Virgin and two saints, and an enamelled 
shield, also deserve mention. Another object of 
interest is a small monstrance in the form of a 
cylindrical crystal cross, supported by a circular 
foot, surrounded by a crown of thorns and sur¬ 
mounted by the Holy Name, in silver, gilt adorned 
with translucid enamels. On the foot is this 
legend: + ha:c spina de corona do! eancta 

fvit 1 ‘iiisio maria: reg. scot, mart : ab ea data 

COMITI NORTHVMB. MART: ftVI IN MORTE MISIT 
ILLAM EILI.i: KV.-E ELIZ-* QV.E DEDIT ROC. HANCQ. 

i: wilb ornavit avro. This is one of the 
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two thorns that belonged to Mary Queen of 
Scots. They were given by the daughter of 
the Earl of Northumberland to the provincial 
of the English Jesuits, and were long preserved at 
Watten. This one in 1763 was transported to 
Ghent, and belongs now to the church of St. 
Michael in that town ; the other to Bruges, 
enshrined in an enamelled gold reliquary set with 
pearls, is at the college of Stonyhurst. 

The church of St. James at Amiens contributes 
a beautiful figure in copper gilt of St. Nicolas, in 
full pontifical vestments, seated on a faldstool; by 
his side the tub, out of which are rising the three 
students whom the bishop is blessing: this is a 
tine work of the fifteenth century. Another fine 
silver statuette, from the cathedral of Namur, 
represents St. Blaize standing on an octagonal 
base. He is vested in chasuble, &c.; the mitre 
and episcopal staff are additions of the fifteenth 
century. The same church contributes a fine silver 
parcel-gilt triptych, enriched with most exquisite 
translucid enamels of the fourteenth century. 

Here are also some fine episcopal and abbatial 
staves; the earliest specimen is that of St. Malo, 
bishop of Aleth in Brittany, of the sixth century, 
composed of pieces of ivory united by bands of 
copper gilt. From St. Omer there is an exquisite 
specimen of the thirteenth century, in copper gilt, 
terminating in a dragon's head, the crook and 
knop adorned with niello ornaments; from Mau- 
beuge a staff in carved wood, with copper gilt 
crook, ornamented with foliage, apparently of the 
fourteenth century, another, of silver gilt, and 
enamelled (406), with statuettes in niches, of the 
end of the fifteenth, from the collection of M. de 
Beauffort. 

The well-known “thurible of Lille” (505), a 
globe of pierced work resting on a simple hexa¬ 
gonal foot, the cover surmounted by an angel 
seated in the midst of the Three Children, is a 
choice work of the end of the twelfth century. 

We must not omit to notice an ivory statuette 
of the Madonna of the fourteenth century (619), 
beneath an elegant canopy with folding wings on 
which are carved the Annunciation, Visitation, 
Nativity, Presentation, and the Three Magi) a 
statuette in oak (571) from the Lower Rhine, 
c. 1520, representing St. Catherine trampling on 
the Emperor Maxentius; a finely-carved coffer 
(530) of the fourteenth century, with subjects 
and figures of saints, and an extensive collection 
of seals, medals and pilgrims’ badges. 

Among the most interesting ecclesiastical 
vestments are a chasuble (313) given by St. 
Thomas of Canterbury to the Abbey of St. Me- 
dard, at Toumav, which still preserves its original 
ample form, adorned with narrow orphreys of 
Sicilian manufacture. Another, from Maubeuge 
(413), of an Oriental stuff of pink silk and 
gold, of very unusual design, probably of the 
tenth century, with narrow gold orphreys of 
Sicilian manufacture, has unfortunately been mu¬ 
tilated. The church of St. Michael at Ghent 
contributes a chasuble, the cross and column of 
which are beautifully embroidered with scenes 
from the life of a saint, fifteenth century. A 
chasuble of red silk diapered with the Holy 
Name, with heartseases, violets, and tongues of 
fire, the cross very narrow, with a finely executed 
figure of Christ crucified, has unfortunately lost 
the pearls which formerly adorned it: this cha¬ 
suble was executed at Antwerp in 1500. The 
churches of Hazebrouc and of St. Maurice, at 
Lille, contribute vestments with embroidered 
orphreys of about the same date. 

Among the specimens of altar-hangings are a 
fine frontal (20/), embroidered with full-length 
figures of the Madonna and twelve Apostles, Bur¬ 
gundian work of the fifteenth century ; a tapestry 
frontal (310), representing the Adoration of the 
Shepherds, with a kneeling figure of the donor; and 
another, embroidered in nigh relief, of the eigh¬ 
teenth century (311), from the church of St. 
Yedastus at Bailleul, representing the Adoration of 
the Magi and Shepherds. 


Here are also a series of five paintings on coarse 
linen nl sugo derba (229-233), representing sub¬ 
jects composed by Raphael for the tapestry hang¬ 
ings of the Sixtine Chapel, among which is the 
Conversion of St. Paul, the cartoon of which is 
lost. 

The frame of a picture (1130) of the Saviour, 
with the donors kneeling accompanied by their 
children, and protected by SS. John Baptist and 
Barbara, is a good example of a class of decorative 
work, examples of which are seldom met with: 
the sides are occupied by twelve figures of pro¬ 
phets in canopied niches; and the upper part by 
nine angels with three scrolls bearing legends. 
Among several hundred paintings are a curious 
series (1121 to 1129), given to the cathedral of 
Amiens by masters of the confraternity of Puy 
Notre Dame; the Mass of St. Gregory (1350), a 
portrait attributed to Christopher Amberger 
(1352), a delicate interior of a church by van 
Steenwijclc (1310), a Vanitas signed “ David 
Baillij pinxit A° 1051,” and a Descent from the 
Cross (1277), by Quentin IVarin of Beauvais, the 
master of Poussin. 

This exhibition will be closed at the end of the 
present month. W. H. James Weale. 


BE-OPENING OF THE EXHIBITION AT TOE CORPS 
Lf GISLATIF. 

(Second Notice.) 

Paris: Julyl,lS74. 

I acted prudently in not sending you a general art¬ 
icle on the day of the re-opening of the Exhibition. 
Several cases, indeed several rooms, were only 
given to the public some days after. The arrange¬ 
ment is now complete. The second series will, 
perhaps, not bring in as much profit as the first, 
because the curiosity of the Parisians is exhausted, 
and society is beginning to leave town; but it is 
hoped that people from the provinces, whose 
children’s holidays begin shortly, and foreigners 
who visit France just when the sun, the bright 
summer verdure, and the fruits deck her with her 
richest physical attractions, will help in their turn 
to fill the coffers of an undertaking which seeks 
to soften the most cruel position that men can 
occupy—exile voluntarily undergone. 

I shall say but little of minor objects and curio¬ 
sities : they are numerous, well-chosen, and varied. 
But precisely because of the interest that they 
excite, one cannot now speak of them in summary 
terms. No one but a specialist should take 
up his pen to write of ivories, enamels, speci¬ 
mens of glass and tapestry, arms, and carvings 
in wood; and to tell his readers what are the 
qualities which place such or such an object above 
or below the average of its class. Such a task I 
cannot undertake. I should think it out of place 
when addressing a journal which, like the Aca¬ 
demy, judges of things in their general bearings, 
and characterises details by a few short strokes. 
One must keep to the pursuit of beauty/ un¬ 
shackled by the special conditions of learning and 
science. 

I will proceed to indicate very briefly the con¬ 
tents of the cases that the visitor comes to after 
crossing the vestibule, in the midst of which 
stands a Julius Caesar in bronze, modelled in 
Italy some years ago by M. Cldsinger, at Rome, 
in the very presence of the ancient originals. 

In gallery No. 2 are ancient objects of Jewish 
worship, belonging to M. Strauss; Japanese 
bronzes and ivories, belonging to the present 
writer; Sevres porcelain, the property of M. L. 
Double, who has, in other galleries, a very choice 
selection of furniture of the eighteenth century ; 
arms, enamels, ivories, and crystals—a first-rate 
show contributed by a wealthy retired dealer, M. 
Spitzer; objects of ordinary life, knives, forks, 
and spoons, violins, and fifes, lent by M. Achilla 
Jubinal; specimens of Saxony porcelain, by M. 
Sapia; drawings by Clouet, Demoustier, and T. M. 
Moreau,belonging to different amateurs; and lastly, 
paintings of various schools. 


On re-entering the long gallery on the right, 
the visitor sees in the centre the Child irith the 
Bunch of Grapes, a sculpture by David d’Angers, 
and Aeneas hearing Anchises on his Shoulders, a 
sculpture of the school of Puget. In the cases 
are MSS. belonging to M. Feuillet de Conches 
and M. Firmin Didot. On the wall are portraits, 
some of which are lent by the Academy of Me¬ 
dicine. 

In the rooms opening on the court of the Palace 
and not on the garden, almost all the objects ex¬ 
hibited are new, consisting of furniture and busts 
of the French and Italian Renaissance ; Rouen 
earthenware, belonging to M. Maillet du Boulav ; 
Flanders or Gobelins tapestry; or Boule furni¬ 
ture, among other pieces an admirable bookcase 
of black wood, inlaid with enchased copper, sold 
some time since to M. de Grefuhle by M. Spitzer. 
But, I repeat, I wish to confine myself to general 
indications. In England, the South Kensington 
Museum; in France, the Louvre, the Museum of 
the Hotel Clunv, and, above all, the sale rooms, 
with their ever-changing contents, of the Hotel 
Drouot, have placed curiosities within the reach 
of all students. Publications of all kinds, and 
catalogues better and better prepared, have given 
the public indications, general or precise, with 
regard to all the objects of all times and all 
countries. The public is tired of objects that are 
common or second-rate. It is therefore specialists 
of all nations above all who should be invited to 
pay a visit to this exhibition, and probably inter¬ 
national communication has made them already 
aware of it. 

In this room is a really admirable statue lent 
by the Luynes family, which to the present day 
had remained concealed from all eyes save those 
of intimate friends, in the chateau of Dampierre 
at Chevreuse. It is “ Louis XIII. in his youth,” 
by the French sculptor Rude. It was enst in 
silver in 1842. It occupies a kind of chapel at 
Dampierre, built and decorated by the architect 
Duban, by order of M. Albert de Luynes, for the 
express purpose of receiving and showing to the 
best advantage the figure of the King who was 
the benefactor of his family. On opening the 
curious journal of the health of Louis XIII., 
written every evening by his physician J. Herouard 
(published in two volumes octavo, by Messrs. 
Firmin Didot), you will see that on' Monday, 
December 28, 1611, Louis had been put to bed at 
half-past nine, and slept till eleven; that he began 
to cry in a loud voice, half-asleep, “ Oh! qu'il est 
beau, qu’il est beau, le leurre, le leurre, Luynes, 
Luynes! ” a gentleman, adds Herouard, who kept 
his merlins. Such is the first indication in a 
private memorandum of the influence of Charles 
d’Albert, who became by degrees the counsellor 
and the right arm of the young king, who planned 
the murder of Marshal d’Ancre, and became Con¬ 
stable of France. He was then thirty-three, and 
the child nine. He had charge of the domestic 
birds, and knew how to make the little birds fly 
about the chamber and the galleries by means 
of trained pies-grieches. 

Rude has represented Louis Xin. at about the 
age of fifteen: he is walking, carries a hazel stick 
in his hand, and wears a doeskin glove, and boots 
also of some fine skin, which show the form of 
the leg to above the knee. The other hand rests 
on the hip. Round his neck he wears a large 
ruff. The face, round, full, a little haughty and 
timid, rises above the long locks that flow down 
to the shoulders. A large round hat with plumes 
is set a little on the back of the head, and from 
the point of view of sculptural arrangement forms 
a repoussoir for the face, which thus presents itself 
in full light. 

This statue is one of the finished masterpieces 
of the modem school. It has the nobility and 
grace of a person of high rank, in all the bright¬ 
ness and in all the charm of an age whose calm 
enjoyment is as yet untroubled. The young King 
thinks of nothing but his youth, his pleasure, the 
wish of the moment, the pleasure of being well- 
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dressed, of exercising' his young energies in the 
chase without constraint. Never since the friezes 
of the Parthenon has any artist better expressed 
the suppleness and somewhat wild fatuity of the 
young human animal, and—but I fear I may be 
thought wanting in respect—of that particular 
variety of the human race which furnishes peoples 
with their shepherds. The costume is worn with an 
ease which at first view makes the spectator think 
that it is a copy of a contemporary painting of the 
beautiful young boy it represents. M. de Luvnes 
was deligtted with this statue, which Rude had 
only agreed to make on condition that he should 
show no sketch, should let no one enter his studio, 
should receive no advice. He had promised the 
sculptor 6,000 francs, and made him accept 
10,000. The statue is just as it came from the 
casting, without any further alteration than a few 
unimportant strokes of the graver on the black 
watered-silk ribbon over the breast. The casting 
cost from 7,000 to 8,000 francs. The silver is 
worth about 16,000 francs. M. de Luvnes has 
not allowed either moulding, or drawing, or pho¬ 
tograph of it to be taken. It must be seen before 
it is restored to its solemn solitude at Ifampierre 
by whoever wishes to pay his homage to one of 
the simplest and most attractive manifestations of 
modern naturalistic sculpture. 

There are many instances of the shifting of 
public admiration in this Exhibition. I do not 
speak of works by the old masters. It would 
carry me too far, and our museums are receptacles 
of choice works which allow the critic to judge 
them more equitably. Yet one may assert that 
the voice of public opinion grows more and more 
severe with regard to easel pictures of the Italian 
school. Thus, the Virgin of the Family of Or¬ 
leans, which is undoubtedly from the hand of 
Raphael, and which belongs to the collection of 
the Due d’Aumale, would formerly have been the 
pretext for a crush. Now this little panel is re- 
regarded as a work full of high promise, but 
still without individual accent. Perhaps people 
go too far. The Virgin’s face is assuredly less 
touching, less simple than that of the Virgins of 
Perugiuo; on the other hand, the body of the 
Bambino is modelled with a force of relief, a 
warmth in the contours which the early painters 
had not derived from their still timid studies of 
nature. It has not the same intimate beauty of 
expression as many oratory pictures, but it gives a 
foretaste of the great, the valiant decorator of the 
Roman School, who has transmitted to none the 
secret of his design, at once so natural and so 
heroic, so exact and so full. 

Decamps is one of the moderns who lose much 
in this Exhibition. All agree in finding him 
black, bituminous, without transparence. One of 
his most famous pictures is here, a Cafe at Smyrna, 
belonging to the Due d’Aumale. It does not 
answer to its reputation. Decamps in reality 
hardly saw Asia Minor. He only stayed there a few 
months. Ho was seduced by the picturesque 
costumes, and especially the rags. Ho looked at the 
jackets and breeches, the daggers- and pistols, 
rather than at the people. In the same way he 
sought rather for the abrupt opposition of sun and 
shadow than for the delicate gradations of re¬ 
flexions and half-tints. Now he pays the penalty. 
We see but too well that the greater part of his 
landscapes were composed with motives borrowed 
from the Forest of Fontainebleau and the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Toulon : that his types of Turks and 
Arabs were painted at Paris alter models which 
he dressed with costumes brought from the 
country. This strikes a false note, while the 
bitumen which he heaped on to contrast with the 
pure white which ho spread with the palette- 
knife has grown to positive blackness, and conveys 
an impression very different from the mysterious 
depths of Rembrandt, or the ileeting reflections of 
Eugene Delacroix. 

I will speak another time of Eugene Delacroix, 
who has here one of his masterpieces of move¬ 
ment and poetry, the Assassination of t/w Bishop 


of Liige foj Guillaume de la March. His work 
assumes higher importance day by day in the 
estimation of men who are really sensible of the 
higher qualities of art. It is the same with the 
landscape painter Theodore Rousseau. Your critics 
might come and take valuable notes on this 
master. Ten of his paintings have been collected 
here, some of which, as the Alley of Chesnuts, 
rejected by the jury of the Salon of 1834, are 
masterpieces. The rest belong to little-known 
collections, and have produced the greatest effect. 
No modern landscape painter in our school has 
shown a greater perception of design and composi¬ 
tion. He is a great classic. 

I have just written of Theodore Rousseau, “he 
is a great classic.” My pen has made a staid; as if 
it was a vulgar pen torn from an academician's 
wing. Yet this start has made me reflect awhile, 
and it is with a twofold feeling of sadness and 
of consolation that I shall end this letter. 

Do not view my words in the light of a chal¬ 
lenge. They are the brief expression of the feelings 
of the modern public toward this master, so long 
despised, persecuted by unworthy cabals, who, 
had he died five years earlier, would have known 
nothing but the blows, insults, and bitterness 
of conflict. The Institute persecuted the ro¬ 
mantic school, and especially Theodore Rousseau, 
with an obstinacy that free England will never 
be able to understand. And in whose name? 
In the name of an artist whose qualities as a 
designer are beyond dispute, but whose qualities 
as a painter and composer are so null, so negative, 
that one is driven to ask how such a mystification 
could have triumphed so long. 

It is of Ingres that I would speak, of Ingres, 
whose defeat is here so complete that his most 
faithful admirer, M. Frdddric Reiset, has not dared 
to let his pictures remain on view during the 
second part of the Exhibition, among others the 
famous Venus Anadyomene. The Spring alone 
meets with some favour, but favour of a luke¬ 
warm sort, such as was shown towards it when 
it appeared at your Universal Exhibition of 
1862. It is criticised, not without reason, as 
commonplace in expression, and involved in 
the lower extremities. Oedipus consulting the 
Sphynx has good bits of study, but David, without 
trouble or sweating over his canvas, has painted 
many others. Stratonice is scarcely superior to 
the Massacre of the Duke of Guise, liy Paul Dela- 
roche; and again, Paul Delaroche would never 
have employed such violent reds and harsh greens. 
The wearisome and paltry archaeology of this 
picture, which is saved, however, by the tragic 
and feverish bearing of the young man, who is 
casting a glance of love and death on his mother- 
in-law, has been the starting-point of all the 
pseudo-Greek and pseudo-Roman archaeology of 
M. Gdrome. What a gloomy school! What a 
disastrous system of instruction is this eternal 
transmission of formulas 1 What an abandonment 
of all chance of fresh life in drawing, in composi¬ 
tion, in imagination! What a fatal enlistment of 
all mediocre talents, all undecided characters, all 
hypocritical weaknesses, to form an army which 
should seize all positions, drive out all who will not 
truckle, crush all originalities. The French school 
was near perishing. It is the public good sense 
which is in a fair way to save it. Ingres, to 
repeat with variations a witty saying, was in¬ 
vented to be the bread of the Professors and can¬ 
didates at the Institute. 

Yet how great was the school that sent him 
forth! But he could not draw from it the higher 
teaching, which is the incessant study of nature, 
under the influence of breadth of mind and right 
feeling. David, his master, crushes him here bv 
the neighbourhood of two portraits of young 
women, two sisters, Mesdames d'Orvilliers, the 
one a laughing brunette, the other a blonde of a 
more serious turn. What a chaste and delicate 
feeling for female beauty! What a bright palette 1 
What a free and simple touch! This poor Ingres, 
even in his Berlin, seems like a convict, painting 


with a brush of iron wire in the grey light of a 
cell. David in 1790 painted these two beautiful 
young women, with all the freedom of an artist 
who is master of his doctrine, master of his means, 
master of his models. These two portraits are 
the great success of this Exhibition, and are alone 
worth the journey for whoever wishes to judge of 
the French school. 

In spite of the neighbourhood of these paintings, 
the solidity and bold relief of which delude the 
senses, Ingres nevertheless remains a master with 
whom one will always have to reckon. Ilia 
drawings after nature, lent by the Museum of his 
native town of Montauban, reveal a concentrated 
and original nature, a passionate student, endowed 
in the choice of detail with a taste worthy of the 
Greek artists. His part in the future will be 
twofold: you find in Museums paintings which 
are almost comic, such as the Martchal de Berwick 
receiving the Gold Collar, and in the artist's ateliers 
studies after the model showing an accent, a 
style, a distinction, which place him beside the 
early Italian masters, and which are superior to 
David's study-drawings. He had the gift of feeling 
for beauty, but his understanding was below the 
level of that mission Which consists in making use 
of form to express feeling. Ph. Busty. 


THE FABRICATION OF ANTIQUES. 

We have already drawn attention to the 
dangers which beset unwary and uninformed 
travellers in the East, in being led to purchase 
spurious antiques, palmed off upon them as genuine, 
but which have in most cases been manufactured 
on the spot to satisfy the growing taste for archaeo¬ 
logical remains. The success which has attended 
this branch of questionable industry has given 
Buch confidence to its prosecutors, that, instead of 
hiding their operations in isolated and covert 
localities, they have carried the scene of their 
labours into the most important cities of the East, 
scarcely one of which is now without its manu¬ 
factory of ancient relics. Dr. A. D. Mordtmann, 
who tried in vain to save the Berlin Academy 
from falling into the snare set for them by the ex- 

E ert Greek manuscript forger, K. Simonides, has 
ttely written from Constantinople, warning the 
readers of the Augsburg Allgemeine Zeitung of 
the nefarious traffic going on at the present time 
in the Turkish and Greek dominions in false coins, 
statues, ornaments, arms, Rnd written documents 
of every kind. lie informs us that one of the 
most successful manufactories in Constantinople is 
devoted entirely to the fabrication of coins of the 
time of Constantine Rnd his mother. The first 
step in the process is to oxydise bronze plates, 
made by an ordinary coppersmith, after which 
they are decorated with the serpent-twined column, 
the obelisk on the Hippodrome, the heads of 
the Emperor and Empress Helena, and various 
other well-known characteristics of the period, 
and when sufficiently corroded and chipped to 
meet the requirements of their supposed origin, they 
are offered for sale by confederate dealers in 
antiquities, who profess to have obtained them 
from workmen engaged in pulling down old houses 
near the Hagia Sophia. The inscriptions are 
usually made up of disjointed Greek and Latin let¬ 
ters incapable of being reduced to legible words. 
A few years ago a Greek trader sold some specimens 
to the Russian Governor-General of the Crimea, 
who forwarded them to St. Petersburg, where the 
committee of the Archaeological Museum took 
the precaution of writing to Constantinople to 
enquire into their authenticity, and thus escaped 
being duped; but the supply is by no means ex¬ 
hausted, for in the course of the present year some 
have been offered for sale to Dr. Mordtmann. It is 
not improbable, therefore, that some of these pre¬ 
cious objects may at present be on their wrv to our 
shores, for we learn from the communications of 
Dr. Mordtmann that a Cappadocian trader of Con¬ 
stantinople, named Agob. and supposed in this 
case to be rather the duped than the duper, is 
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making the tour of Europe, provided with an 
enormous quantity of false coins, which he offered 
for sale last summer at Vienna during the time of 
the Exhibition. Athens, it would seem, is not 
behind modem Byzantium in the arts of spurious 
fabrication, and, if report does not belie him, a cer¬ 
tain Greek monk is at present doing a good business 
in Athens by manufacturing ancient Greek coins. 
Their composition has been regulated by such 
profound numismatic knowledge that it requires 
much learning and very great technical experience 
to distinguish them from their genuine prototypes. 
This ingenious ecclesiastic shows his knowledge of 
human nature by choosing his agents among herds¬ 
men and shepherds of the provinces, from whom 
tourists and scientific explorers have the op¬ 
portunity afforded them of purchasing objects 
that certainly could not he obtained in Athens 
itself, where they are never offered for sale, al¬ 
though it is known that they are carried by special 
emissaries to Constantinople and some of the 
larger capitals of Europe. Shiraz, in Persia, 
rejoices in a skilled coppersmith, called Dscherad, 
who can reproduce to perfection any Mohammedan 
gem or coin that the travelling connoisseur may 
desire, and he is thus able to extract from the 
pockets even of not wholly ignorant collectors as 
much as forty ducats for a silver coin made in his 
own manufactory to represent the genuine piece 
struck for the Khalif Ali. Bagdad sends forth 
gems on which Sassanian busts and Pehlevi in¬ 
scriptions are reproduced with masterly skill. One 
of these represents King Hormuzd I., and was 
copied from the genuine stone after its purchase 
by Omar Pasha from the original owner, Madame 
Prokesch. The only difference in the copy was 
that half of the legend had been left out, and an 
eagle substituted m its place. Dr. Mordtmann 
states that one of these gems came twice into his 
hands, and that on the second occasion, after 
having been carried to Damascus and Jerusalem, 
it reappeared at Constantinople, with the addi¬ 
tion of six letters to the inscription which it 
had previously home. The learned German pro¬ 
fessor is deeply concerned at a report which 
has been conveyed to him, to the effect that the 
British Museum has purchased some of these 
well-made Bagdad antiquities for the sum of 
2,000f., and although he trusts that two of the 
imugh's may at all events he referred to Eastern 
hyperbole, he is of opinion that if the au¬ 
thorities of qur national Museum paid only 201., 
they have undoubtedly been swindled to that 
amount. He draws attention to the fact, that 
ait h. ugh the Pehlevi characters are admirably 
done, they never admit of being reduced to legible 
words, much less to sense. 

Dr. Mordtmann some time since again wrote to 
the AUgememe Zeitung to draw attention to the 
increasing daring with which the fabrication of 
spurious antiques and their sale are being prosecuted 
at Constantinople and in other eastern capitals. 
The evil is undoubtedly assuming very con¬ 
siderable dimensions if we are to accept Dr. 
Mordtmann’s assurance that the greater part 
of the collection recently purchased in the East 
by no leas a connoisseur than the Count de 
Gobineau, and described by him in the Revue 
ArchMogique (Mars 1874), consists of modern 
or other spurious stones and medals. One 
of the stones, No. 273 on the plate, bears in 
Pehlevi characters the inscription Palikari Has¬ 
son, and thus contrives to blend together 
modem Persian, modern Greek, and Moham¬ 
medan elements in one pretended antique. The 
cuneiform characters inscribed on some of the gems 
are, moreover, said to he drawn with a want of 
exactness that could only deceive those who were 
thoroughly ignorant of them; while some of the 
stones and tablets are flagrantly evident copies of 
the rock-carvings at Uejiik in Asia Minor. 

Dr. MoTdtmann especially warns collectors of a 
spurious gem fabricated bv Persians, and at pre¬ 
sent being offered for sale at Constantinople. It 
is elliptical in form, and represents the right side j 


of the head and bust of a monarch, with beard 
and hair cut in the Assyrian style, with a large 
pendant in the ear, and wearing a pointed Scythian 
cap. The inscription, consisting of two rowB of 
beautifully and correctly cut Pehlevi characters, 
is as follows:— 

Malkan Malka Iran Rnstichi Parsum 

Rim Sehahran iathi Nasridaehai. 

The three first words signify “ King of the Kings 
of Iran,” for which the artificer may Have found 
many patterns. The remaining words mean “ the 
just Parsum,” and may, Dr. Mordtmann conjec¬ 
tures, have been copied from his own work, On 
Stones carved tcith Pehlevi Legends, or from the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. xiii. 
It would appear that the resemblance between the 
personal name “ Parsum ” and the word “ Persian” 
led to the adoption of this legend; and, if so, it 
further proves that the fabricator was a Euro¬ 
pean, or at least not a genuine Persian of Ispahan, 
since all natives call their country Iran, and use 
the word “ Pars ” merely to indicate one of the 
provinces of Persia. The second line would Beem 
to he a more original, but less felicitous specimen 
of artistic patchwork: Rim being the Turkish for 
“ Rome,” Sehahran probably a mistaken rendering 
of Schahriar, monarch, and iathi a translation of 
“ who.” Thus, then, the entire inscription would 
have to be rendered as follows: “ The King of the 
Kings of Iran, the just Persian, the monarch of 
Rome, Nasridaehai ” 1 The last word seems to be 
a false rendering of “Nassreddin," the name of the 
present Shah of Persia. Such is the interpreta¬ 
tion given by the learned German professor of 
this ingenious patchwork specimen of numismatic 
art, which is at present being offered for sale at 
Constantinople for the modest sum of 2,000 fr. 


AST SALE. 

At a sale of prints, held on Saturday and Mon¬ 
day by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson, and Hodge, 
some etchings by Claude were disposed of. One 
lot, consisting of two prints— A Wooden Bridge 
(second state), and a third state of the Sunset 
(No. 10 in Robert Dumesnil’s catalogue) — 
fetched 131. Messrs. Holloway purchased, for 
231., a first state of Claude’s Campo Vaccino. Of 
Albert Diirer’s work, a Melancholia was sold to 
Messrs. Colnaghi for 401., and a fine impression of 
his Adam and Eve to Messrs. Ellis and W r hite for 
531. Of Lucas van Leyden’s work, there was sold, 
for 301., a Conversion of St. Paul. Marc Antonio 
was richly represented by many things which 
fetched high prices. A remarkable impression of 
this master’s engraving of Adam and Eve realised 
no less a sum than 4851. 


EOT Eli AND NEWS. 

Leicester Square, swept and garnished hv 
Baron Grant, presents an appearance compounded 
of the second-rate French place, and the third- 
rate British pleasure-ground or tea-garden. But 
London must he grateful for what it gets, and 

f lad to have cleared away a long-lingering eyesore. 

n the centre stands a reproduction of the best- 
known statue of Shakspere, superintending four 
water-spouting dolphins: not a very intellectual 
or happy combination. At each of the four ends 
of the enclosure is a bust of a celebrated resident 
of Leicester Square: this was a highly reasonable 
and apposite form of sculptural adornment, and 
the men singled out are more than worthy of the 
selection. By far the best of the four, as a work 
of art, is the Hogarth by Mr. Woolner—very 
bold and life-like, with a face which seems to 
challenge every person and object that it scruti¬ 
nises—a fighting man in the lists of art. The 
costume of the time is slightly indicated, and 
effectively managed. Newton, by Mr. Oalder 
Marshall,’ has an aspect of calm introspective 
thought; so far the bust is approvable, hut 
it does not reach a high point of either expres¬ 
sion or execution. Reynolds is by Mr. Weekes, 


and is represented in his presidential hat and 
gown. The handling is skilful, and the half- 
opened mouth and other facial details show us at 
once who is pourtrayed ; the sidelong glance, how¬ 
ever, seems rather wanting in apt significance, and 
the nose is more firmly moulded than that with 
which Reynolds, in his own portraits, has credited 
himself. In these three busts the eyes, with eye¬ 
balls and pupils, are fully sculptured. In the 
fourth example—Hunter, by Mr. Noble—only a 
slight elevation of surface indicates the eyeballs. 
This leaves the head less vivid and telling, and in 
other respects we think Hunter the least satisfac¬ 
tory work of the four. He has a somewhat puffy, 
loose-fleshed look, and reminds one altogether, if 
partly of Hunter, partly also of Charles Kean: the 
bust is bluntly stuck on to its pedestal, without 
anything to be called composition. 

As Exhibition comprising the works of art 
belonging to the Municipality of Paris which 
were in the Salon of the present year, together 
with those purchased at the close of the Salon, 
and some completed since 1870, is now on view 
in the Salle de Melpomene at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. The last-mentioned class includes two 
pictures by Tony Robert Fleury, for the church of 
St. Bernard; two models of angels, by Falguiere, 
for the church of St. Francis Xavier ; the models 
of two statues for the new prefecture of police, by 
Chapu and Gruyhre, etc. 

Seventy-five architects have sent in plans for 
the proposed Church of the Sacred Heart at Mont¬ 
martre. They have just selected six of their 
number to form part of the jury which is to award 
the prizes, consisting of sums of 12,000,8,000, and 
6,000 francs, and seven sums of 1,600 francs each. 
All the plans sent in are to be exhibited shortly 
in one of the wings of the Palace of Industry. 

The Chronitjue records that a rich merchant of 
Madrid, M. Bosch, has established for the benefit 
of Spanish artists, who at present enjoy few ad¬ 
vantages of the kind, a permanent exhibition of 
works of art. The new gallery has been opened 
with great eclat, and many artists have already 
lent some of their finest works. M. Carlos xle 
Haes, who is described as “ l’un des plus grands 
paysagistes de notre temps,” has sent four ad¬ 
mirable pictures. There are some water-colour, 
and three oil paintings by M. Fortuny, and “ une 
petite merveille,” signed “ Domingo ” and entitled 
Les Saltimbanques. Among the less known but 
rising painters, the same note mentions the names 
of Mil. Augustin Lhardy, Sala, and Garrido, the 
latter little more than a child. 

We learn from the Builder, that the first of the 
series of statues of distinguished statesmen, which 
it is proposed to place in Parliament Square, op¬ 
posite Palace Yard, is now nearly completed. It 
is a full-sized bronze statue of the late Lord 
Derby, and is the work of Mr. Noble. The site 
is in the centre of the southern garden, and the 
pedestal is of red Aberdeen granite, polished and 
adorned with a chain of oak leaves and acorns in 
bronze. On the sides bas-reliefs will be placed 
representing the statesman in the House of Com¬ 
mons, at a Cabinet Council, during his installation 
as Chancellor of the University of Oxford^ and in 
some scene typical of his exertions during the 
cotton famine. A similar statue to Lord Palmer¬ 
ston is in progress, and will be erected in the 
centre of the ground facing Palace Yard. 

Once more there is talk of a statue to Crom¬ 
well, this time in Manchester. It is offered as a 
gift to the town by a lady of whom all we know 
is derived from the statement of the town clerk 
that she is “ very dear to Mr. Alderman Hey¬ 
ward.” Possibly it is Mrs. Alderman Heyward. 
The application for a site came from Mr. Noble, 
to whom the execution of the statue has been 
entrusted. The discussion will revive in many 
minds the “ divine scorn ” of Thomas Carlyle's 
Latter-day Pamphlets on Hudson's statue:— 

11 Shall Cromwell have a statue? Side by tide with 
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a sacred Charles the Second, sacred George the Fourth, 
and the other sacred Charleses, Jameses, Georges, and 
Defenders of the Faith, I am afraid he wouldn’t like 
it! Let us decide provisionally, No.” 

In Manchester the great Protector is to have an 
open-air site to himself, so that the sarcasm loses 
something of its point. 

Tin: Paris Journal Official has announced that a 
portrait, bv Nattier, of Mdme. Adelaide, daughter 
of Louis XV., is about to he placed in one of the 
galleries of the French School. Before Septem¬ 
ber 4 this portrait was hanging in the palace of 
St. Cloud. 

Louib Augustin Mulleret, who died a short 
time ago in Paris, at the age of seventy, was one 
of the few modem artists in metal whose works 
can be compared with those of the Renaissance 
period. He was employed for six years in Eng¬ 
land, by the well-known firm of Hunt and Roskell, 
but returned to Paris in 1854, and entered the 
manufactory at Sevres, where he continued until 
1872. To the end of his life he remained devoted 
to his favourite art, and even in his last agony his 
son saw his hand working as though with a chisel 
and mallet. 

From the Fourth Report of the Deputy-Master 
of the Mint, which has just been issued, we leam 
that the arrangement of the coins and medals 
belonging to the Mint, including those presented by 
Sir Joseph and Lady Banks, has been completed, 
and a descriptive catalogue has been compiled by 
Mr. William Webster. The whole collection is 
now open to the inspection of the public in the 
museum attached to the Die Department, and is 
interesting as illustrative of the successive changes 
in design and execution which the British coinage 
has undergone from the time of the Saxon Kings 
to the present day. Among the coins of special 
interest in the collection may be mentioned a 
shilling of Henry VII., which marks an important 
change in the design of the British coinage, 
namelv, the substitution of the royal shield of 
arms for the cross with “ pellets ” at the angles, 
which had up to that time formed the reverse of 
the coinB, and illustrates the great advance in art 
made during this reign. Other coins of great numis¬ 
matic interest are the “Oxford crown,” the work 
of Thomas Rawlins, chief engraver of the Mint 
during the Civil War, which is one of a series of 
coins and medals by the same artist struck at 
Oxford before its surrender by the Royalist force 
in 1046; and the celebrated “petition crown” 
by Thomas Simon, who was chief engraver of the 
Mint under the Commonwealth, and whose peti¬ 
tion to be retained in that office at the Restora¬ 
tion occupies the rim of the coin. 

Steps have been also taken for the examination 
of the records of the Mint, under the direction of 
the Deputy Keeper of the Public Records. These 
relate to a period of more than two centuries, 
and still remain in the custody of this depart¬ 
ment. The examination applies to all documents 
of a date anterior to 1850, and is made with a 
view to the preservation of such books and papers 
as are of interest, and the destruction of such as 
are now valueless. 

Mr. Fremantle concludes his report with a re¬ 
ference to the question of the reconstruction of 
the Mint buildings and the renewal of the ma¬ 
chinery, a matter which has been under considera¬ 
tion since the year 1870 and is still undecided. 
It Beems imperatively necessary that a remedy 
should be provided, the condition of the depart¬ 
ment being a source of serious disadvantage to 
this branch of the public service. 

The French Government have taken the laud¬ 
able resolution of rescuing from further destruc¬ 
tion all so-called Druidical monuments by declaring 
that monolithic and similar remains are to be con¬ 
sidered as the property of the State, and under its 
protection. This measure has special reference to 
the department of Morbihan, in Brittany, where 
the peasants have for ages been in the babit of 


using the monoliths of Camac and Auray for 
building and other purposes, until the number has 
been reduced to a few hundreds, although, Record¬ 
ing to the statement of Canon Moreau, who wrote 
in the sixteenth century, there were in his time 
between 13,000 and 15,000 menhirs still remain¬ 
ing. The principal monument at Carnac is the 
property of private individuals, but by the inter¬ 
vention of the Government it will be so far appro¬ 
priated by the State as to be placed officially under 
the charge of the commune in which it is situ¬ 
ated, and which will be held responsible to 
Government for the preservation of the ruins. 
The Camac monument consists of ten avenues 
formed by eleven rows of menhirs, and all leading 
towards the central cromlech, which is raised on 
the top of a hill about 1,500 metres distant from 
the entrance to the avenues. 

THE STAGE. 

MONSIEUR SARDOU’S LAST COMEDY. 

L’Oncle Sam, the so-called comedy of American 
life and manners, which has been acted during 
this week at the Queen's Theatre, by the accom¬ 
plished players of the Paris Vaudeville, is one of 
the poorest works that ever proceeded from the 
pen of a clever and generally laborious man. It 
is a farce in five acts: relieved and for the 
moment made interesting by one dramatic situa¬ 
tion. They say that nothing is so easy to write 
as a book of travels about some land unknown to 
the civilised world. The unknown is always 
wonderful; and the man who penetrates, or tells 
you he has penetrated, to, say, a region of Central 
Asia, makes all his statements and all his repre¬ 
sentations under the comforting sense that there 
are few who will be able to contradict him. And 
this is the flattering unction which Monsieur 
Sardou must have laid to himself when writing 
for his fellow-countrymen about the society of 
New York. His reckoning was probably impru¬ 
dent. There are enough travelled Parisians to set 
him and his neighbours right. Even the French 
will not believe that in New York society divorce 
is so common that it is no unusual thing for a 
woman to introduce, with great sang-froid, her 
second husband to her first. They will not be¬ 
lieve that an American girl will go away 
to Saratoga for a day or two with a young 
Frenchman who happens to admire her, nor 
will they believe that New York men of business 
may with impunity sell people irreclaimable 
marshes at the price of real estate. And even if 
they believed all this—not one word of which 
can they believe, despite the common Parisian 
credulity—they would still demand that a comedy 
should contain something to laugh at; and that a 
dramatic work which it takes three hours to act 
should contain more than one dramatic situation 
—more than one moment of serious interest. M. 
Sardou’s latest comedy is a thing of the wildest 
improbability, unrelieved by wit. It is admirably 
acted; and it showed to the Parisians “ some new 
thing,” aud so they went to see it at the Vaude¬ 
ville ; but the play itself was condemned w herever 
common sense remained. It is part of M. Sar- 
dou's diligent attempt to build his fortune and 
undermine his fame. No other writer of equal 
repute would have given his imprimatur to this 
piece. The younger Dumas has sickened us with 
physiological studies; but he was interested in 
them himself. He has done nothing that has not 
cost him serious labour; and if his treatment of 
social questions is open to reproach, it is so chiefly 
on the very ground of its gravity. He has in¬ 
vented a philosophy—dark to the rest of us—and 
has pursued it at the expense of an effect that 
should be purely artistic. But a wild farce, 
cut up into five acts, he has not yet misnamed 
a comedy'. Nor would M. Emile Augier—a 
graceful poet: an analytical student—have done 
this thing. He knows humanity better than stage 
tradition, and could not sacrifice truth to character 
for the sake of a telling exit. 


The one dramatic situation which M. Sardou 
has contrived in L'Onclc Sam, is that in which the 
very fast American heroine is placed, when having 
been to Saratoga, or whatever other watering-place 
it may be, with the young Frenchman who 
admires her, she finds herself suddenly struck with 
love of him—-love for the first time in a feverish 
life, and love just at the moment when she sees he 
can no longer respect her. Here is a strong short 
scene of passionate shame and self-condemnation, 
acted by Mdlle. Massiu with vigour and emotion 
and seeming impulse, and then the thing is done. 
The redemption of a woman through a sincere 
love—that has long indeed been recognised as a 
fine and fitting theme for dramatic treatment: it 
is treated incidentally in Lea hires de Madame 
Aubray: it is treated by Balzac in Splendcurs el 
Miscres with a profounder knowledge and more 
consummate art. The theme is too great for 
Monsieur Sardou. He sees its stage-effectiveness, 
and not its human interest. And so he touches it, 
and goes contentedly away, to his river-steamboat 
medley of society—to his trade adventurers, his 
scheming widows, his sensuous theologians, and 
his spiritual wives. 

Mdlle. Massin acts the fast heroine with grace 
aud with a suitable coolness. For until the 
journey to Saratoga or elsewhere, Miss Sarah, 
though audacious, is an unstiiTed person who does 
for herself iu New York, with undeniable shrewd¬ 
ness, what decorous mothers in our Mayfair are no 
doubt falsely suspected of doing for their offspring. 
Is it a question of marriage P She will make ex¬ 
cellent terms. But the whole thing is unreal. 
No good acting can make it real, and Mdlle. 
Massin’s acting is good throughout—better, much, 
than four or five years ago, when she was at the 
Gymnase—and, at the one dramatic moment, 
really fine and impressive. M. Train's part— 
that of the young French lover—though not an 
excellent one, is perhaps the best the piece can 
show. One or two good sentences, of which the 
sentiment must have been applauded very heartily 
on the Boulevards—sentences which recall the 
quiet virtues of the French country side, amidst the 
noisy hotel come-and-go of the Fifth Avenue—are 
spoken by him with feeling and good effect. M. 
Parade, who plays L’Oncle Sam—Sarah's uncle, 
busy with speculation, indifferent to her fate—is 
alwavs M. Parade and nobody beside, though 
M. Parade's nationality is sometimes Ame¬ 
rican, as in L’Oncle Sam, and sometimes French, 
as in Nos Intimea, and sometimes Dutch, as in Lea 
Pattes de Mouc/te. His temperament is always the 
same: heavy-eyed, stolid, phlegmatic; slow of move¬ 
ment and thick of utterance—m every part he plays 
he is incarnate dullness, with a wearisome persis¬ 
tency, and the artistic effect which he produces, 
though genuine at first, and even too distinctly 
individual and his own, becomes, with familiarity, 
repugnant. M. St. Germain, an actor of not un¬ 
deserved distinction, does his utmost, and it is 
much, for the not very intelligible character of 
Gyp: a character which we spare ourselves the 
burden of discussing. 

And Mdme. Fargueil P The stage-experience 
of a quarter of a century leaves her in undimi- 
nishea possession of vigour, brightness, and ala¬ 
crity, and M. Sardou, in mercy to her and to the 
public, has given her a character which has 
nothing of improbable. She is an everyday 
Frenchwoman, settled in America, and so far 
mistress of her wits that she can not only fight 
her own battle against the speculators, who sell 
her valuable marshes, but can at a given crisis 
become the advocate of her young fellow-country¬ 
man when Sarah’s mercenary relatives are asking 
of him damages for the scandal of which Sarah is 
the ultimate cause. The character, though na¬ 
tural enough in life, is not provided with sufficient 
motive on the stage. She has little to do and 
very much to say. It is pleasant to find Mdme. 
Fargueil have very much to say, but it would not 
be wholly a loss if what she said were somewhat 
to the point. In place of this she talks, with 
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■witty shrugs, of social questions; explains America, 
a la Victorien Sardou, to her young travelling 
friend; and irritatingly reminds us of how well 
she could do something, had she but something to 
do. Such charm as the character has, as seen at 
the Queen's Theatre, is due to Madame Fargueil’s 
personality; but sbe cannot give it quite the 
charm after all which she gave to a very similar 
character in Fattes de Mouche —a piece in which 
there was really something to bustle about: some 
excuse, though only an airy one, for that crispness 
and alertness of gesture which are so peculiarly 
Madame Fargueil’s own. Still even here, where 
there is so little to do, notice how sure she is of 
every effect. The slightest movement tells what 
it is meant to tell—a lifting of the eyelid, a fugi¬ 
tive smile—how little and how much. Here is a 
theatrical artist who knows not only the value of 
movement, but the value of silence. Without 
youth, without notable beauty, here is social 
charm, social ease. It is not an actress who 
parades the stage, but a witty woman of the 
world, who knows everything before you can 
tell her—surmises everything before you can 
hint—and whose presence pervades the place 
like an aroma, or the sense of colour. She 
brightens the society in which she moves. TliiB 
charm, in its essence not of the stage, is pos¬ 
sessed by only two or three among English the¬ 
atrical artists—most of all perhaps by Charles 
Mathews, if we remember that a man must “ wear 
his rue with a difference.” With Charles Mathews, 
it is the greater part of his genius—a genius which 
in one’s new praise of new powers like Mr. Irving’s, 
must not be forgotten because he has had it for 
forty years, instead of for four. Acting like 
Madame Fargueil's—charged, I know well, with 
certain mannerisms to be discovered only when 
one is familiar with her art—is, in its subtle and 
delicate expressiveness, in its finesse, its continuity 
and its apparent ease, the best lesson of which 
young English actors can avail themselves, if they 
wish to be artists, and English playgoers, if they 
wish to be judges. Frederick Wedmorb. 


There have been changes of programme at two 
West-End theatres, though the changes have 
brought nothing quite new. The Vaudeville now 
gives Mr. Gilberts little after-piece, Creatures of 
Impulse, at the end of the evening, after the tell¬ 
ing comedy. An actress new to the theatre—and 
known as Miss Amalia—appears in the piece, and 
so does Mr. Kighton, whose engagement continues. 
At the Strand there have been two revivals. Paul 
Pry —the famous old last century comedy in 
which the American Mr. Clarke was successful 
two or three years ago—has been reproduced with 
that clever young actor, Mr. Edward Terry, in the 
principal part; and the old comedy, which, truth 
to say, is not, from a literaij point of view, the 
most’favourable of its class, is followed by a bur¬ 
lesque which as an after-dinner entertainment is 
not at all to be despised. 

The Standard Theatre is occupied for the 
moment bv Mr. Craven Robertson’s company— 
organised for the performance, in the provinces, of 
Mr. T. W. Robertson's little comedies. For the 
purpose which it sets before itself, the company is 
sufficiently capable. This week Caste has been 
given at the Standard. Last week it was School. 

The Times has published, and we also, with 
other journals, have received a letter from the 
manager of the French plays at the Princess’s, in 
which Messrs. Valnay and Pitron invite subscrip¬ 
tions to enable them to continue an enterprise 
which they have thus far conducted with a good 
deal of spirit and with unceasing pams and care. 
They offer, in return for the subscriptions which 
they solicit, tickets for the performances which 
they propose to give during this and the next 
season; and they are probably not wrong in be¬ 
lieving that the number of obstacles that have 
been occasioned them through the treatment of 
the licensing authorities will secure for them some 


substantial proofs of svmpathy. They willingly 
engage to acknowledge, either directly or in the 
public prints, any contributions which they may 
receive. A very large number of French families 
in London are now dependent for tlieir support 
upon the continuance of the French plays in 
this capital. 

Mdme. Favart has given one representation at 
the theatre at Vichy, where Mdme. Fargueil and 
Mdlle. Croizette are also engaged for flying visits. 

Those Paris newspapers that are wont to devote 
two or three columns every day to the minor 
gossip of the theatres, are very hard up for the 
material for their work. The gentleman who goes 
about from play-house to play-house every evening, 
bringing back to Figaro the all-important news of 
Mdlle. Blanche Pierson’s last gown, and 'of who 
talked with Sarah Bernhardt in her box on an 
opening night, appears to be suddenly unequal to 
the great occasion. lie has disappeared from the 
columns of M. de Villemessant’s journal. 

Returning to the discussion of Jules Janin as 
a critic, M. Francisque Sarcey—who is probably 
out of town, and finds it convenient to discuss 
something that he has not got to go to the theatre 
to see—recapitulating in Le Temps what he said 
last week about Janin’s reputation being due to 
the discovery of a new manner, further avers that 
the manner consisted in always treating himself 
as superior to the thing or person to be criticised. 
And in support of this statement, M. Sarcey 
quotes a confession of Janin's faith, made many 
years ago in his long-talked-of/ciuV/rion:— 

“II faut bien se persuader,” says Jules Janin, “quo 
les gens qui vous lisent, n'ouvrent pas un journal dans 

le but de savoir si lo comedien a sublime. 

Je vous le repete, car je vous l’ai deja dit, vous tons 
qui exercez l’art de la critique, il faut dabord songcr 
a vous : apres quoi vous songerez au poete, au musicien, 
au decorateur. au maehiniste : il faut avnnt tout que 
le lecteur vous honore et vous estime : qu’il s'inquiite 
avnnt tout do vous-meme, apris quoi il s’inquietera, 
s'il a lo temps, de toutes ces ehoses futiles, ephemires, 
inertes, qui ne sont que le pretexts de vos discours.” 

This speciality in Janin’s work—for he was one 
of the few men who not only make theories, but 
act upon them—has perhaps too much escaped his 
English eulogists. There has been innocently 
quoted a criticism on Rachel, which reads as a 
pleasant narration made the day after her per¬ 
formance. It is nothing of the kind. When, 
five and twenty years ago, Janin saw Rachel in 
Adrienne Lecouvreur, no doubt he wrote about 
something else—it was only when the Paris public 
was seeing Favart, a little time ago, that he took 
to writing about Rachel. It was consistency on 
his part. He enjoyed writing. The subject did 
not matter—or rather it must be known, only in 
order that it might be avoided. To write an 
article three columns long was almost the easiest 
thing in the world to him. Perhaps it might 
have been better for his fame if he had recollected 
that there was one thing easier still—not to write it. 

The French classical drama has been played 
during the week, at the Saint James's Theatre, by 
Mdlle. Agar and a company selected to support 
her. Mdlle. Agar was for some years the leading 
actress of the Oddon, which theatre she left about 
the time of the war, and was engaged for a brief 
period at the Theatre Franqais. The pieces in 
which she usually appears—those known in France 
as belonging to le grand repertoire —are not such 
as can commend themselves to English audiences 
of the present time. In Paris, too, they are more 
talked about than genuinely cared for. To modem 
playgoers Corneille has nothing to say, and Gdrome 
Knew this very well when for this year’s Salon he 
painted a picture of the French tragic writer 
reading to the young Moliere a new manuscript 
drama. Evidently Moliere was in advance of his 
age—he has the air of finding Corneille's piece 
uncommonly dull to listen to. If it can ever 
be otherwise than dull, stilted, and unnatural 
—save indeed in the hands of the genius of 


Rachel—Mdlle. Agar would make it so. Sh° 
is, in her own way, and Corneille’s way, an 
accomplished artist, gifted to begin with with 
a commanding figure and a rich, powerful, 
and flexible voice; and she has improved these 
gifts by years of practice, guided Dy a certaiu 
sense of grace and dignity. Her delivery is very 
varied, and so she manages to break the monotony 
of the long speeches—an art which she possesses, 
of course, in common with all those who inherit 
the traditions of the Francis and the Odeon— 
and her attitudes are all elaborately studied ; her 
draperies are statuesque. It would perhaps be too 
much to say that she can make Horace deeply in¬ 
teresting ; at all events she can make it endurable. 
Like classic statues, she and all her fellow-actors- 
are more expressive by the figure than the face. 
They do not so much endeavour to represent in¬ 
dividuals, as to give emotions bodily form. They 
are not Horace, Camille, Sabine; but valour, rage, 
despair, resignation. Or rather, this is what they 
try to be—this is what Rachel succeeded in 
being; but, take her for all in all, she has 
had no successor. And until some terrible genius 
like Rachel shall arise, French classic tragedy will 
not live again. When such a genius does arise, she 
will probably pass it and its puppets by, for some 
new work with which modern humanity has to 
do. At the St. James's Theatre the audiences 
have been scanty. Yet Mdlle. Agar's performance 
is, by reason of her grace and her perfect enun¬ 
ciation and perfect emphasis, a profitable lesson. 
One can understand that Ball Mall should stop 
away from any performance at the neighbouring 
layhouse which doesn’t happen to be a cancan ; 
ut where were the school-girls for whom Corneille 
is proper ? Where was Harley Street, and where 
Bedford Square ? 


MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

A concert consisting entirely of Russian and 
Polish music, be its merits great or small, can at 
least lay claim to attractiveness on the score of 
novelty. How little we really know of Russian 
composers will be sufficiently seen from the 
enumeration of the names of those who were 
represented at the sixth summer concert at the 
Crystal Palace last Saturday. Specimens were 
given from the works of Glinka, Warlamow, 
Tamoffsky, Chopin, Bortniansky, Klimollsky, 
Tschaikoffsky, Leschetizky, Rubinstein, Lasariew, 
Dargomijsky, and Zarzycki—as interesting a series 
of exercises in pronunciation as has ever been 
brought together in a programme in this country. 
All these names, if we except Chopin and Rubin¬ 
stein, are little more than names even to mu¬ 
sicians in England, and on this account the concert 
demands a somewhat more detailed notice than 
has been given to the summer concerts which 
have preceded it. A programme containing 
a round dozen of absolute novelties is indeed a 
rarity; and the great variety of its contents in¬ 
creases the difficulty of adequately estimating it. 

The musician to whom, and with justice, most 
prominence was given was Glinka—perhaps, on 
the whole, the most distinguished composer Russia 
has as yet produced. He was bom in 1804 and 
died in 1867 (not 1837, as given by a misprint in 
the programme.) His best-known work on the 
Continent is the opera Life for the Czar, which 
still keeps the stage in Germany. From this 
work two movements were given on Saturday—a 
polonaise and chorus, sung by the Crvstal Palace 
choir, and a recitative and air, given by Madame 
Smida. The former is a showy and lively piece, 
brilliantly though somewhat coarsely scored, 
which it was evident lost in its effect apart from 
the stage. The song did not particularly impress 
us. Madame Smida has a fine and rich contralto 
voice, in her use of which, however, the tremolo 
—that bane of so many vocalists—was unplea¬ 
santly prominent. The overture to Glinka’s opera 
Fouslane and Ludmila shows decided originality. 
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and its themes are pleasing as "well as new. The 
orchestration, however, is in places harsh, from, 
the preponderance of brass instruments. By far 
the best specimen of Glinka’s music presented was 
the fantasia on Russian airs, entitled “ Kamarina- 
kaia,” which is from first to last most fresh and 
enjoyable. The scoring, also, is extremely piquant, 
and far more discreet and tasteful than in the 
overture just named. 

To the selection from Glinka succeeded two 
part-songs, sung by the “ Eight Russian Lady 
Vocalists.” It is unpleasant to have to say it, 
but the truth must be told—we were greatly dis¬ 
appointed with them. Had they simply come 
forward on their own merits, it would probably 
have been otherwise; but after the highly lauda¬ 
tory advertisements and critiques which have 
appeared in the papers (though one knows the 
value of puffs in general), we were led to expect 
something remarkable, and as a matter of fact did 
not find it. They are simply eight ladies with 
very respectable voices, and who sing well 
together, and are dressed alike—and that is 
all. They are probably in no way responsible 
themselves for the way in which they have 
been advertised ; but whether they are or not, 
the whole Bystem of the “ puff preliminary ” is a 
rotten one, Reserving condemnation, and which is 
sure sooner or later to injure those who have re- 
coursetoit. Thetwopart-songs,oneby Warlamow, 
and the other a popular Russian melody, pre¬ 
sented no remarkable features. Signor de Reschi, 
a Russian singer with a very agreeable tenor voice, 
next sang a rather commonplace melody by 
Tarnoffsky, after which Mdme. Essipoff played in 
her most magnificent style the Romance and 
Rondo from Chopin’s concerto in E minor. It was 
with this concerto that the lady (as previously 
recorded in the Academy) made her first appear¬ 
ance in this country. We have on more than one 
occasion expressed our opinion of her very re¬ 
markable talent, and need therefore only say now 
that she has probably never been heard to greater 
advantage than last Saturday. The orchestral 
accompaniments were given bv the Crystal Palace 
band with great finish—Mr. Manns resigning his 
baton for the occasion tothepianist’shusband,Herr 
Leschetizky. Bortniansky's “ Sanctus,” capitally 
sung without accompaniment by the Crystal Palace 
choir, is better known in this country than most of 
the pieces in the programme, being published in at 
least three different editions in England. Madame 
Emida then gave a not very striking Russian 
romance by Klimoflsky, which was followed by a 
group of three short but very interesting pianoforte 
solos by Madame Essipoff. These were a “ Ro¬ 
mance Russe,” by Tschaikoftsky, an impromptu 
“ Les Alouettes,” by Leschetizky, and Rubinstein’s 
charming valse in A flat. After the Russian lady 
vocalists had sung another part-song, by Lasariew, 
one of the most curious pieces of the programme 
was performed. This was an orchestral fantasia 
entitled “ Cosatschoque ” (Cossack dance), by 
Dargomijslty. It is so exceedingly novel and 
peculiar that it is impossible to pronounce an 
opinion upon it after ft single hearing, and without 
having had an opportunity of seeing the music. 
It may at least be said that it is both brilliant and 
strikingly original. The last song in the pro¬ 
gramme, “ Szedlem gajem samotny i cichy” 
( whatever that may mean), by Zarzycki, sung 
with great taste by Signor de Reschi, pleased us 
more than any other vocal piece of the concert. 
It is a plaintive and charming melody, which 
from the style we should imagine to be a love- 
song. By the composer’s name, and the general 
look of the words which were given in the pro¬ 
gramme, very little to the enlightenment of the 
bulk of the audience, we should guess that the 
song is Polish, rather than Russian. The general 
tone of the music, also, bears a certain resemblance 
to that of Chopin. The concert concluded with 
Rubinstein's “ Ouverture Triumphale,” Op. 43, an 
interesting but, like most of its author s larger 
compositions, unequal work. 


To-day the programme consists of Scandinavian 
music, and it will probably be at least as interest¬ 
ing as that of lost Saturday. 

Ebenezer Pkout. 


London is to be the third town in which 
Verdi's new Requiem is to be heard. Mr. Gye, we 
understand, will produce the work at Covent 
Garden at the close of the season, with Mdme. 
Vilda, Mdlle. d’Angeri, and Signor Marini as 
soloists. 

The programme of the “Mozart Festival,” 
which Mdme. Patti, as mentioned in our notes 
last week, announces for Thursday next, is to in¬ 
clude, among other pieces, parts of one of the great 
composer's sonatas for piano and violin, and one of 
his piano quartetts, in both of which Mdlle. Krebs 
and our excellent violinist, Mr. Carrodus, will per¬ 
form. A special feature will also be the great 
finale to Don. Giovanni, in which all the prin¬ 
cipal singers of the Co vent Garden company, in¬ 
cluding Mdme. Patti herself, will take part in the 
chorus. 

Messes. Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., the 
music publishers, have lately conceived the excel¬ 
lent idea of following the example of some of the 
German houses, and issuing a monthly catalogue 
of novelties in music and musical literature. Two 
or three numbers have already been forwarded to 
us; and the publication is one which is likely to 
prove most useful to all who desire to keep them¬ 
selves informed of the progress of the art. 

The first volume of Mr. William Chappell's 
History of Music has just been published. It 
embraces the portion of the subject “from the 
earliest records to the fall of the Roman Empire ; 
with explanations of ancient systems of music, 
musical instruments, and of the true physiological 
basis for the science of music, whether ancient or 
modern.” 

M. Saint-Saens, the eminent French musician, 
has composed a grand opera in four acts on the 
subject of Samson. The work contains three 
principal parts, Samson (baritone), a Philistine 
priest (tenor), and Dalila, which last rule requires 
a contralto of the first rank. Fragments of the 
opera were lately performed at the house of Mdme. 
Yiardot. 

Mdme. Otto-Alvsletien has left London, and 
returned to Dresden. She is expected to revisit 
this country in October, and is, we understand, 
engaged for the Leeds festival. 

At a concert lately given at Niort, in France, a 
curious experiment was tried: two clarinet con¬ 
certos being performed with the solo parts played 
by five clarinets in unison ! 

Signor delle Sedte, the distinguished singer, 
is about to print a book entitled L' Arte lirica, 
trattato del canto e delC espressione. 

Herr M. Blujiner has completed a new ora¬ 
torio, The Fall of Jerusalem. The work will be 
published by Messrs. Bote aud Bock, and is to be 
performed next winter by the Singakademie in 
Berlin. 

The Summer Theatre at Cologne was entirely 
destroyed by fire on the night of the 22nd ult. 

Aston Rubinstein’s opera The Demon is to 
he produced next winter at the Russian Opera 
House in St. Petersburg. 

The pcet Yincenz Zusner, who recently died at 
Grntz, has made provision by his will that even- 
year two prizes of twenty and ten ducats re¬ 
spectively are to he offered for the best compo- 
sitions of two songs from his poetical works. The. 
three judges, each of whom is to receive five 
ducats yearly, are to be chosen from the Conser¬ 
vatoire at Vienna. 


—at Berlin on June 21, after a very protracted 
and painful illness—demands a word of notice; 
not only because he was the last survivor of the 
family of four, of whom Felix Mendelssohn was 
so illustrious a member, but also for his own sake. 
He was born in 1812, and was therefore three 
vears the junior of his great brother. Through 
life nothing occurred to interrupt their perfect 
friendship; and after Felix's death, if Herr 
Paul's interpretation of his brother’s wishes led 
him, rightly or wrongly, to oppose the publication 
of his musical remains, we have at least to thank 
him for the two volumes of letters which he 
edited, and which, in their way, form a collection 
of Symphonies, Overtures, Quartetts, and Lieder 
ohne Worte, as characteristic of their author as 
his music itself. Ilerr Paul was always a lover 
of music, and his quartett patties were renowned 
in Berlin. In earlier life he played the violoncello; 
more than one of his brother’s pieces was written 
for him, and it is hardly an idle fancy to trace 
the prominence which the cello occupies in Men¬ 
delssohn's orchestral scores to an early affection 
for his brother's instrument. He inherited the 
splendid collection of Beethoven autographs 
which Felix had formed, and the writer can 
testify to the liberal and unsuspicious way 
in which he allowed these priceless treasures 
to be examined and extracted. He presented 
them very shortly before his death to the 
Imperial Library of Berlin. He had also at one 
time the MS. sketch of Schubert's Seventh Sym¬ 
phony (in E), but this he very generously 
save to Mr. Grove, late of the Crystal Palace, 
in whose possession, we believe, it still remains. 
His taste in pictures was very good, and his home 
contained some very fine specimens by living 
painters. 

Painful as his illness was, he remained conscious 
to the end ; and one of his last acts, after taking 
leave of his family, was to be carried to his garden, 
which he had made out of the desert-e&nd of 
Berlin, and to which he was fondly attached, that 
he might take a last iarewell of that also. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Dramatic Worts of Thomas Hey wood. 
In Six Volumes. (London : John Pear¬ 
son, York Street, Covent Garden, 1874.) 

(First Notice.) 

If I were to be consulted as to a reprint 
of our old English dramatists,” says Charles 
Lamb, “ I should advise to begin with 
the collected plays of Heywood. Ho was 
a fellow actor and fellow dramatist with 
Shakspere. He possessed not the imagina¬ 
tion of the latter, but in all those qualities 
which gained for Shakspere the attribute of 
gentle, he was not inferior to him—genero¬ 
sity, courtesy, temperance in the depths of 
passion; sweetness, in a word, and geutle- 
ness'; Christianism, and true hearty Angli¬ 
cism of feelings, shaping that Christianism, 
shine throughout his beautiful writings in 
a manner more conspicuous than in those 
of Shakspere; but only more conspicuous, 
inasmuch as in Heywood these qualities 
are primary, in the other subordinate to 
poetry.” In another note Lamb calls Hey¬ 
wood a “prose Shakspere.” Allowing for 
the exaggeration with which an enthusiastic 
love for our then neglected minor dramatists 
charged all the criticism of Charles Lamb, 
this verdict is in many points a just one. 
Heywood, while he lacks the poetiy, philo¬ 
sophy, lyric sweetness, variety, and consum¬ 
mate art of Shakspere—those qualities, in a 
word, which render Sliaksperp supreme 
among dramatic poets—has a truth to na¬ 
ture, a tenderness of pathos, and an in¬ 
stinctive perception of nobility, that dis¬ 
tinguish him among the playwrights of the 
seventeenth century. Like Dekker, he wins 
our confidence and love. We keep a place 
in our affection for his favourite characters; 
they speak to us across two centuries with 
the voices of friends; while the far more 
brilliant masterpieces of many contemporary 
dramatists stir only our aesthetic admiration. 

The wish expressed by Lamb that Hey- 
wood’s plays should be reprinted was nearly 
carried ont by the Shakspere Society, who 
in 1842-1846 published four dramas by this 
anther, under the editorship of Mr. Barron 
Field. After his death, in 1847, Mr. J. P. 
Collier continued the work, and during the 
years 1850 and 1851 produced another eight. 
Here the republication of Heywood ceased, 
as far as the Shakspere Society were con¬ 
cerned. But Dilke had included three 
plays in his collection ; two were well known 
in Dodsley ; Love's Mistress and the Rape of 
Lncrece had appeared in Baldwyn’s Old 
English Drama-, Mr. Halliwell, in 1853, had 
printed the Lancashire Witches in a separate 
quarto. Still a complete issue in one series 
of the twenty-three plays written by Thomas 
Heywood, and committed to the press in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, re¬ 
mained a desideratum until Mr. Pearson's 
present publication. 


This edition includes the whole of the 
plays which had been previously reprinted, 
with the addition of the two parts of The 
Iron Age, A Maidenhead well Lost, The Wise ' 
Woman of Hogsdon, and a set of short 
dramatic scenes entitled Pleasant Dialogues 
and Dramas, which were not catalogued by 
Mr. Halliwell, but which are valuable for 
the additional light they throw on Heywood’s 
management of classical material. At the 
same time five of Heywood’s masques have 
been added to the collection, only two of 
those mentioned by Halliwell, London’s 
Fountain of Arts and Sciences, and The 
London Imp, being noticeable by their 
absence, while their place is supplied by 
the Sinus Salutis and Porta Pietalis, not 
catalogued by Halliwell. The omission of 
these two masques, and the unmethodical 
arrangement of the whole series of plays, 
are the only important defects to which 
attention need be called in these six welcome 
volumes. 

Heywood, unlike many of bis contem¬ 
poraries, and in this respect notably unlike 
Dekker, seems to have kept tolerably free 
from joint composition. Of the twenty- 
three plays before ns, only two, The Late 
Lancashire Witches and Fortune by Land and 
Sea, were produced by him in collaboration, 
the former with Brome, and the latter with 
W. Rowley. Of all the playwrights of that 
period he was the most prolific. In 1633 
ho owned to having “ had either an entire 
hand or at least a main finger ” in 220 
dramas; and after that date others were 
printed, which may perhaps be reckoned in 
augmentation of this number. His literary 
fertility is proved by his Nine Boohs of 
Various History concerning Women, a folio 
of 466 pages, which appeared in 1624 with 
this memorandum: “ Opus exeogitatum 

inchoatum, explicitum, et typographo ex- 
eusnm inter septemdecem septimanas.” 
Kirkman, the bookseller, in his advertise¬ 
ment to the reader at the end of the second 
edition of his catalogue of plays, observes of 
Heywood that “he was very laborious; for 
he not only acted almost every day, but 
also obliged himself to write a sheet every 
day for several years together.” In fact, 
he appears to have been an Anthony Trollope 
of the seventeenth century. Besides com¬ 
posing dramas, he delighted in the labour 
of compilation, and had for some time on 
hand a Biographical Dictionary of all the 
poets, from the most remote period of the 
world’s history down to his own time. The 
loss of his MS. collections for this book is 
greatly to be regretted, since there was no 
man of that century better qualified by 
geniality and honesty of purpose for the 
task than the old playwright, who put into 
the lips of Apuleius:— 

“Not only whatsoever's mine. 

But all true poets' raptures arc divine.” 

Even as it is, thq few lines in Heywood’s 
Hierarchy of Angels on the nicknames of the 
poets of his day are among the raciest scraps 
of information which we possess about those 
dramatists. The miscellaneous nature of 
Heywood’s literary labours justifies us in 
classing him, together with Robert Greene, 
among tlic earliest professional litterateurs of 
our language. His criticism is often quite as 
valuable as his dramatic poetry. The whole of 


the running dialogue between Apuleius and 
Midas in Love’s Mistress, for example, con¬ 
tains a theory of the relation between poets 
and the public, while the prologues to A 
Challenge for Beauty and The Royal King and 
Loyal Subject are interesting as showing to 
what extent the dramatists of the Elizabethan 
age pursued their art with conscious purpose 
and comparison. 

It is curious to notice how careless, in 
common with many of his contemporaries, 
Heywood was about the fate of his dramatic 
writings. Plays, and comedies in particular, 
were written, not to be read and studied, 
but to be acted. This we should never forget 
in passing judgment upon the unequal work 
of the Elizabethan playwrights. In the Ad¬ 
dress to the Reader prefixed to the English 
Traveller Heywood complains that this tragi¬ 
comedy had been published without his con¬ 
sent, and apologises fot coming forward to 
father it before the world, adding, not with¬ 
out a sly poke at Jonson and his school:— 

“ True it is that my plays are not exposed unto 
the world in volumes, to bear the title of works 
(as others); one reason is, that many of them by 
shifting and ehanpo of companies had been negli¬ 
gently lost; others of them are still retained in 
the hands of some actors, who think it against 
their peculiar profit to have them come in print; 
and a third that it never was any great ambition 
in me to be in this kind voluminously read.” 

In the preface to the Rape of Luerece he 
repeats his complaint against the clandestine 
and unauthorised publication of his plays, 
with this declaration of his own habit of 
dealing with them :— 

“ It hath been no custom in me of all other 
men (courteous readers) to commit my plays to 
the press; the reason, though some may attribute 
to my own insutliciency, I had rather subscribe, 
in that, to their severe censure, than, by seeking to 
avoid the imputation of weakness, to incur greater 
suspicion of honesty; for though some have used 
a double sale of their labours, first to the stage, 
and after to the press; for my own part I here 
proclaim myself ever faithful to the first, and 
never guilty of the last.” 

He then proceeds to show that the pirated 
editions of his plays in mangled copies have 
forced him to right himself before the public 
by superintending the issue of a certain 
number of his works. In the prologue to 
If you Know not Me, you Knoiv Nobody, the 
same apology is reiterated in terms which 
throw a curious light upon the short-hand 
reporters of plays for the press, employed 
by piratical booksellers to the prejudice of 
authors and theatre niauagers :—• 

11 Some by stenography drew 
The plot; put it in print (scarce one word true); 
And in that lameness it hath limped so long, 

The author now to vindicate that wrong 
Hath took tho pains, upright upon ils feet 
To teach it walk, so please you sit, and see’t.” 

Of the twenty-three plays in Mr. Pearson’s 
collection, four—namely, the two parts of 
Edward IV. and the two parts of If you 
Know not Me, you Know Nobody —are histories 
of the old-fashioned sort, rudely dramatised 
from English chronicles, and seasoned with 
comic and pathetic episodes. Of the two 
series, Edward IV. has in it more of Hey¬ 
wood’s special quality ; the interlude of the 
Tanner of Tamworth and the romance of 
Mistress Shore displaying his double power 
of dealing with drollery and passion in tho 


simplest and most natural style. If you 
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Know not Me, yon Know Nobody is a history 
of the reign of Queen Elizabeth, including 
her early dangers and the late glories of the 
defeat of the Armada. The whole series of 
scenes breathes the strongest English patriot¬ 
ism and the most enthusiastic Protestant 
feeling. It is a pity that, hastily and clum¬ 
sily pieced together, a drama so interesting in 
its mattersliould almost be almost valueless as 
a work of art. It was published as a compa¬ 
nion to S. Rowley’s When you See Me, you 
Know Me, which has recently been reprinted 
by Dr. Karl Elze. The Late Lancashire 
Witches and the Wise Woman of Hogsdon are 
comedies of English life, without that 
element of romantic interest which Hey- 
wood usually added to the domestic drama. 
The plot of the latter play turns upon the 
quackeries and impostures of a professed 
fortune-teller ; but to mention it in the same 
breath with Jonson’s Alchemist would be 
ridiculous. The Lancashire Witches, though 
it attempts, in one scone at least, to touch 
the deeper interest of witchcraft, deals 
for the most part only with the vulgar 
and farcical aspects of the subject. It has 
nothing in common with The Witch of Ed¬ 
monton or Middleton’s Witch. A household 
turned topsy-turvy, a coursing-match spoiled, 
a farm-servant changed into a gelding, and 
a bridegroom bewitched with a charmed 
cod piece-point upon his wedding night, are 
among its insipid drolleries. In Fortune by 
Land and Sea, The English Traveller, The 
Fair Maid of the Exchange, and both parts 
of The Fair Maid of the West, Heywood dis¬ 
plays to better advantage his predilection 
for homespun stories, dealing chiefly with 
the incidents of country life and the adven¬ 
tures of English captains on the high seas. 
Pure comedy and pure tragedy were neither 
of them suited to his genius. He required 
a subject in which the familiar events of 
English domestic life might be contrasted 
with the romantic episodes of sea roving 
and of foreign travel. To interweave these 
motives with the addition of pathos and 
sentiment, was just what he could do suc¬ 
cessfully. No dramatist has painted more 
faithful home pictures. None have thrown 
more natural light upon the pursuits of 
English gentlemen in the first half of the 
seventeenth century. The merit of all these 
five plays is considerable. It would have 
been impossible even for Fletcher to realise 
a difficult scene with greater ease and de¬ 
licacy than are displayed in the interview 
between young Geraldine and Wincott’s 
wife, in the English Traveller. A pair of 
lovers, who have been parted, meet again 
and renew their old vows in the bedroom of 
the girl just made a wife. The calm strength 
and honourable feeling displayed by this 
Paolo and his Francesca in their perilous 
interview are the result of unsuspecting 
innocence and sweetness. If the situation 
is almost unnatural and disagreeable, the 
poet has contrived to invest it with the air 
of purity, reality, sincerity, and health. 
Fortune by Land and Sea is richer in scenes 
which reveal Heywood at his best. The 
opening" of this play is one of his most 
vigorous transcripts from contemporary En- 
■glish country life. Frank Forrest, a daring 
and highblooded youngster, evades his careful 
father, and flies off to a neighbouring tavern, 


less for the sake of drinking than in order to 
meet spirited companions. One of them picks 
a quarrel with him about his respect for his 
old father, and the boy is killed. The grief 
of old Forrest, the challenge given by the 
brother to Frank’s murderer, the duel that 
ensues, and young Forrest’s escape, are all 
set forth with photographic reality and force. 
Event huddles upon event, and the whole 
proceeds with the simplicity of truth. 
These scenes only form a prelude to the 
play, which, like most of Heywood’s, con¬ 
tains a double plot; but at the same time 
they are its salt. The Fair Maid of the West, 
a romantic drama in two parts, consists of the 
adventures of the Devonshire Captain Spencer 
and his love Bess Bridges, who is introduced 
to us as the mistress of a Plymouth inn. 
It may be said in passing, that few tavern- 
scenes in our Elizabethan drama, not even 
those of Dekker, are better painted than 
those which form the introduction to Act I. 
Battles with pirates, slavery in Fez, and ad¬ 
ventures in Florence form the staple of the 
drama, which must have presented many at¬ 
tractions to an English audience of the age 
of Stukeley, Sherley, and Drake. The Fair 
Maid of the Exchange is another play be¬ 
longing to what the Germans style das 
biirgerliche Drama. To my mind its senti¬ 
ment is sickly, and its story', in spite of many 
beautiful passages, disagreeable. Phillis is 
the Fair Maid; and the real hero of the 
piece is a cripple, who saves her from a 
ruffianly assault, and who falls in love 
with her. She returns his love; but 
Heywood had not the courage to develop 
this situation. Therefore he makes the 
cripple plead the cause of another suitor to 
the Fair Maid, who at the end of the play 
transfers her affections with a levity and a 
complacency that would be offensive in real 
life. The charm of this comedy consists in 
a certain air of April-morning freshness; it 
has, moreover, one of Heywood’s most ex¬ 
quisite songs, a lyric that deserves to rank 
with Dokker’s, and which is made for 
music: “ Ye little birds that sit and sing.” 
The seven plays on English domestic sub¬ 
jects which I have now enumerated, are all 
of them eclipsed in their own kind by Hey¬ 
wood’s masterpiece, A Woman Killed with 
Kindness. Leaving that, the finest bourgeois 
tragedy of our Elizabethan literature, for 
future comment, we come to another group 
of Heywood’s plays, which may perhaps be 
best described as romances. Of these, The 
Four Prentices of London, a juvenile per¬ 
formance of the poet, is both the least in¬ 
teresting, and by far the most extravagant. 
Guy, Eustace, Tancred, and Godfrey, the 
four sons of the Duke of Boulogne, and at 
the same time ’prentices in London shops, 
start off like Paladins, and win their laurels 
in the first Crusade. Whether this absurd 
play was intended, like Fletcher’s Knight of 
the Burning Pestle, for a parody of chivalrous 
romances, or whether, as its dedication to 
“ the Honest and High-spirited ’Prentices, 
the Readers ” seems to imply, it was meant 
for a hyperbolical compliment to the courage 
of London counter-jumpers, is not a very im¬ 
portant matter. The latter is the more pro¬ 
bable supposition. The plot is a tissue of 
sanguinary and sentimental ad ventures, with a. 
certain admixture of good-humoured sarcasm 


on the London cits, that may have gratified 
their ’prentice-lads. The old quarto has for 
frontispiece a curious woodcut of the four 
knightly shop-boys. 

The Royal King and Loyal Subject is a- 
draina with an ideal intention. Pretending 
to be founded upon English history, it really 
sets forth the contest of generosity between 
a monarch and one of his great nobles. In 
the course of this play Heywood has used 
some of the motives that add pathos to 
Patient Orissil ; the King of England exposes 
the Lord Marshal to a series of humiliations 
and studied insults before, as a climax to 
the favour he intends to heap upon him, 
he unites his own family and that of his 
subjqpt by a triple bond of marriage. The 
whole situation is better in conception than in 
execution. I take it to be one of Heywood’s 
earlier dramatic essays. A Challenge for 
Beauty tells the tale of a proud Portuguese 
Queen, who thinks herself the fairest woman 
of the world, but who is brought at the end 
of the play to admit that she is vanquished 
as much in beauty by an English lady as 
her husband’s captains are surpassed in 
courage and courtesy by English gentlemen. 
The most interesting portion of the drama 
is subordinate to the subject which supplies 
the title. The contest of generosity between 
a noble Spaniard, Valladaura, and an En¬ 
glish captain, Montferrers, who has been 
sold into slavery together with a friend 
that he dearly loved, displays all that 
innate gentleness and chivalry which 
Lamb recognised as the fairest of Hey¬ 
wood’s characteristics. Valladaura finds 
his old enemy Montferrers in the slave- 
market, pays down his price, and sets him 
free. Montferrers cannot accept freedom 
while his friend remains a slave. Valladaura 
buys them both, taking Montferrers with 
him to remain, an honoured guest, in his 
own house. Now begins the duel of courtesy 
between the two men. Valladaura loves a 
lady, Petroeella, and beseeches the English¬ 
man to plead his suit with her. Mont¬ 
ferrers executes the task, though he also 
loves Petroeella, and discovers in the course 
of his wooing that she returns his passion. 
The use he makes of her avowal is to bind 
her over to accept the Spaniard’s suit. Bnt 
Valladaura is no whit less chivalrous. He 
sacrifices the lady to the man who has de¬ 
served her best. Those who have not studied 
the working out of such strained situations in 
the Lustspiele of Heywood or of Fletcher, can 
hardly imagine what flesh and blood reality 
these poets gave to almost inconceivable 
improbabilities. The vigorous and natural 
play of passions under strange disguises and 
painful conditions—the hesitations of divided 
allegiance—confusions of sex—contradictory 
emotions, pleased our playgoing ancestors ; 
and the dramatists had the skill to display 
the truth of human nature beneath the mask 
and garb of romantic fantasies. Under 
other hands, or in an age of less simplicity, 
such motives would have been ridiculous or 
offensive. One of the four plays reprinted 
for the first time in these volumes, A 
Maidenhead well Lost, is a romance of this 
type with Italian characters. While challeng¬ 
ing comparison with similar comedies by- 
Fletcher, Ford, Massinger, and others, it 


is but a tasteless and feeble production. 
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Heywood was so thorough an Englishman 
that, for the full exercise of his poetic 
faculty, he needed a subject smacking of 
his native soil. 

Having now described Heywood's His¬ 
tories, Domestic Dramas, and Romances, it 
remains for me to speak of the fourth group 
into which his plays may be divided. At 
the same time, I should observe that these 
divisiousare,afterall,but incomplete and arti¬ 
ficial. Many of those which I have classified 
as Domestic Dramas, for example, borrow 
largely from the element of romance, while 
two of them are virtually comedies of farcical 
intrigue. The Golden, Brazen, and Iron Ayes 
form a series of four plays, in which Hey¬ 
wood has dramatised the Greek mythology, 
following principally Homer and Ovid in 
the selection of his material. Though there 
are many passages of delicate and graceful 
poetry in these long-winded mythologies, 
they cannot be said to have much value 
either as dramas or as descriptive poems. 
That Heywood felt a natural predilection 
for this kind of composition may be seen in 
the rhyming versions he has made of Lucian’s 
Dialogues. Some of these, especially the 
conversations of Jupiter with Ganymede, 
and of Juno with Jupiter, deserve attention 
for their plain, straightforward rendering into 
racy English of the witty Greek. Lore's 
Mistress, which is a dramatic translation of 
Apuleius’s tale of Cupid and Psyche, is 
written in the same mood. It takes the 
form of a long allegorical masque; and here 
the poetry is sustained throughout at a 
higher level. Last of all these classic 
dramas in my list comes the Rape of Lucrece. 
Here Heywood quits the epical or allegorical 
treatment of classical subject-matter for the 
domain of tragedy. Tet he has given to 
this episode of ancient Roman history more 
the form of a chronicle-play than of the 
legitimate drama. 

It cannot be denied that the effects of 
negligence in composition and over-strained 
fertility are traceable in all that Heywood 
wrote. He has produced no masterpiece, 
no thoroughly sustained flight of fancy, no 
play perfect in form, and very few absolutely 
sclf-consistcnt characters. His finest pas¬ 
sages seem to flow from him by accident, as 
the result of a temporary exaltation of his 
talent, rather than of settled purpose. His 
best scenes arc improvised. Nor is it pos¬ 
sible to evade the conclusion, quaintly phrased 
by Kirkman, that “ many of his plays being 
composed loosely in taverns, occasions them 
to be so mean.” These defects, indeed, 
Hevwood shared in common with his con¬ 
temporaries. Not many dramatic composi¬ 
tions of the seventeenth century can boast 
of classical finish or of artistic unity. Yet 
there is in the best works of such men as 
Marlowe, Webster, Ford, and Fletcher, a 
natural completeness, an unstudied singleness 
of effect, which Heywood almost invariably 
misses. With all our affection for him, we 
arc forced to admire his poetry in fragments 
and with reservations. Perhaps he shows 
to best advantage in the extracts made by 
Lamb. 

No dramatist ever used less artifice. The 
subjects which he chose are either taken 
straight from real life, or else adopted 
crudely from the legends of ancient Greece 


and Rome. In each case Heywood’s manner 
and method are the same. He uses simple, 
easy English, and sets forth unaffected 
feeling. The scenes have no elaborate con¬ 
nexion. They cohere by juxtaposition. 
The language is never high-flown or bom¬ 
bastic : rarely rising to the height of poetical 
diction, and attaining to intensity only when 
the passion of the moment is overwhelming, 
it owes its occasional force to its sincerity. 

His means of reaching the heart are of the 
simplest; yet they are often deep and effec¬ 
tual. He depends for his tragic effects upon 
no Ate,no midnight horrors, no satiric knave. 
Yet his use of some mere name— Nan, Nan ! 
—and his allusions to Christ and our religion, 
go straight to the very soul. His men are 
all gentlemen ; and it may be said in passing 
that he had more understanding of men, es¬ 
pecially high-spirited young men, than of 
women. Nothing could be finer than the 
bearing, for example, of young Forrest when 
ho challenges Rainsford, or of Valladaura 
and Montferrers, or again of Fraukford and 
Sir Charles Mountford in the Woman Killed 
with Kindness. Now and then he touches 
the spring of true poetic language, as in 
these phrases :—- 

“ Oil, speak no more ! 

For more than this I know and have recorded 
Within tlie red-leaved table of my heart. ” 

Or again:— 

“My friend and I 

Like two chain lmllets side by fi le .will fly 
Thorough the jaws of death. ” 

Or yet again :— 

“ Astonishment. 

Fear, and amazement beat upon mv heart. 

Even as a madman beats upon a drum." 

The last line of this quotation is a splendid 
instance of the way in which the old drama¬ 
tists heightened horror by connecting one 
terrific image with another of a different 
sort, yet. no less terrible. The fury of a 
lunatic hideously rattling his drum with fan¬ 
tastic gestures rushes across our mind 
without distracting our attention from the 
anguish of the man who speaks the words. 
The simile does but add force to his bewild¬ 
erment. J. A. Syjjo.sds. 


The History of India, as told by ils own 
Historians: the Muhammadan Period. 
Posthumous Papers of the late Sir Henry 
Elliot, K.C.B. Edited and continued by 
Professor John Dowson, M.R.A.S., Staff 
College, Sandhurst. (London : Triibner 
& Co., 1873.) 

The late Sir Henry Elliot has done much in 
supplying materials for a complete Oriental 
history; and by elaborating certain periods 
in special regard to India has thrown strong 
light on tlio student’s investigations, and 
thereby aided the causa of trnth and genuine¬ 
ness. And it is fortunate that an editor of 
his posthumous papers has been found, 
capable of appreciating the results of his 
industry, and adding to the data he had so 
assiduously put together in a congenial and 
sympathising spirit. The translation of 
Persian history is not an easy matter even 
to the best and most experienced scholar. 
In the first place the eye must become 
accustomed to the particular chirography 
adopted, for manuscripts vary in this re¬ 
spect, and print is a little honoured and little 


practised exotic. Secondly, the meaning of 
occasional passages admits of more than one 
interpretation, and the acceptance of one 
only involves an appeal to judgment rather 
than to scholarship. Thiidly, where the 
original is logically inconsistent and un¬ 
intelligible, it behoves the translator to do 
his best to reconcile discrepancies for his own 
and his clients’ credit, or at least in mere 
compassion to bis reader. If Oriental manu¬ 
scripts varied, only as Murray’s or Long¬ 
mans’ type from Macmillan’s, or the 'l'inus' 
pur ct sivijilu from the Illustrated Times ; if 
learned Muslims wrote short plain sentences 
like Macaulay ; or if the brain of the Munshi 
or Mulla was clear of ambiguity and para¬ 
dox, the case would be different. The 
Erskines, Briggses, Elliots, and many other 
cvllaborateurs would then have had compara¬ 
tively little trouble in elucidating Muhamma¬ 
dan annals ; and successful political missions 
to the East would have merited the honour¬ 
able oblivion accorded to them in the West¬ 
ern world. But it is not so ; and hence none 
but the initiated can know the reality of the 
time and labour expended on translation and 
exposition of Oriental papers; the doubts 
which rise involuntarily but naturally, 
amid such occupation, as to the value of such 
results compared with the irksomeness of the 
means ; and the sensation of working out 
by such means an intricate end in anticipa¬ 
tion of an indifferent reception. 

The present volume contains nearly 000 
closely printed pages, and is divided into 
eight articles of unequal length. More than 
half of the whole matter translated is the 
work of Mr. Dowson himself, apparently 
single-handed ; and of the remainder he has 
shared the labours of more than one third 
with the late Sir Henry Elliot. It is im¬ 
possible in a few short columns fairly to 
analyse or epitomise the facts recorded under 
each separate heading; but we can give a 
passing glance at the native works which 
supply the materiel before us. They are as 
follows:— 

1st. The Tarikh-i-Salatin-i Afiighana of 
Ahmad Yadgar; a history of the Afghan 
monarchs from the accession of Bahlol Lodi 
to that period in the reign of Muhammad 
Shah Sur Adili—the interval between the 
first and second reigns of Humiiiiin—marked 
by the death of the Hindu Himun; or from 
a.d. 1450 to 1550. A note iu reference to the 
transactions at the commencement of the 
reign of Ibrahim KUan Lodi quotes Farishta 
as interpreted by Briggs, remarking on the 
discrepancy between the two narratives. 
Judging from the extracts, wo think this 
discordance would bo observable generally ; 
a circumstance, however, which should in no 
way lessen the valuo of Ahmad Yadgar’a 
chronicle. 

2nd. The Makhzan-i-Afghani and Tarikh- 
i-Khan-Jahiin Lodi, by Niamut Ullah ; the 
second being a revision of, though not 
always an improvement on the first, with an 
additional memoir to warrant the change of 
title. This work, commencing with Adam, 
and professing to trace the origin of the 
Afghans, is condemned by Sir Henry Elliot 
in no measured terms:— 


—'—cf —n-~ 

the "whole of the introductory book. ... It 
, . a rifacciamento of the childish Muhammadi 
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stories of the Creation and of the prophets, especi¬ 
ally Israel and Saul, all of which, as well as the 
early Muhammadan history, is taken from the 
commonest sources, without a single independent 
statement to encourage the least notion of correct¬ 
ness, research, novelty, or probability. . . . The 
Tarikk-i-Khan-Jahan Lodi is,” he continues, “ as 
a history of the early days of the Afghans . . . 
utterly untrustworthy, and should by no means 
be considered as the basis of the annals of a nation 
of which we remain as ignorant as if the work had 
never been written.” 

The second book ia considered valuable as 
tho testimony of one living near the period 
of which he wrote, but shows certain signs 
of drawing on the same sources of informa¬ 
tion as Farislita. It is brought down to the 
year 1612. 

3rd. The Humaiun Nil mail of Khondamir, 
a work of no historical importance, but 
curious as a specimen of the literature of the 
times, and illustrative of the court arrange¬ 
ments during the first reign of Humaiun. 

4th. The Tarikh-i-Rashidi, by Haidar 
Hirza, cousin of the Emperor Babar. This 
book is highly commended both by Mr. 
Erskine and Sir Henry Elliot’s editor. It 
treats of tho Moghul Khans and the Kashgar 
Amirs ; of Central Asia during a period of 
political excitement and interest; and, in the 
last division, of Kashmir and Hindustan. 
Tho specimen quotation given relates to a 
passage in the adventurous life of Humaiun. 

5th. The Tazkirat ul Wakiat, or the 
private memoirs of the Emperor Humaiun, 
written by his ewer-bearer Jauhar: called 
also, it appears, Humaiun Shahi and Tarikh- 
i-Humaiun. Major Stewart’s translation of 
this work was published by the Oriental 
Translation Fund in 1832. The drawback 
to these memoirs is stated to be that they 
were begun thirty years after the death of 
the monarch, who was, par excellence, their 
hero and subject. But they possess originality 
and quaintness to recommend them. 

6th. The Tarikh-i-Alfi of Maulana Ahmad, 
Kazi of Thatta in Sind, a town of repute for 
artistic handicraft, and withal the seat of 
much mental industry and book-lore, uncon- 
iined to local objects, and extant even under 
the practical rule of the present day. The 
Kazi was assisted in his work by others ; the 
compilation having been prepared by order 
of the Emperor Akbar to supply a history of 
all Muslim kings from the date of the Pro¬ 
phet's death to the thousandth year of his 
era. It is thus described in Gladwin’s 
translation of the Ain-i-Akbari (p. 1U4, 
vol. i.) :— 

“ IIis Majesty being fond of history, commanded 
those skilled therein to compile a history of nil 
parts of the world for these last thousand years. 
It was begun by Nakib Khan and others; and 
Maulana Ahmad Thattavi had a great share in the 
compilation ; Jatir Beg and Asaf Khan finished 
it, and the author of this work (Abul Fazl) wrote 
the preface. It is called Tarilh Alji, or the Union/ 
of One Thousand Years.'' 

7th. Tho Tabakat-i-Akbari, a notice of 
which book forms article No. 40 of the whole 
series, and is the seventh of the volume 
under review. This article, whether length 
or substance be considered, is of the highest 
comparative importance. Humaiun and 
Akbar arc the heroes of the chronicle, of 
which copious extracts are given in illustra¬ 
tion. From the statement in the general pre¬ 


face, we presume that these are of the editor’s 
own rendering, while the remarks intro¬ 
ducing the particular history are a “ re-cast ” 
from Sir Henry Elliot with additions by 
Colonel Nassau Lees. Regarding this record 
we are told that it was 

“ the first that was composed upon a new model in 
which India alone forms the subject-mat ter . . to 
the exclusion of the histories of other Asiatic coun¬ 
tries. The work seems to have been recognised by 
all contemporary historians as a standard history'; 
subsequent writers also have held it in the highest 
estimation, and hare borrowed from it freely'.” 
Further W'e learn that it 
“cost the author much caro and reflection in 
ascertaining facts and collecting materials; and 
as Mir Miisuin Bhakri and other persons of note 
afforded their assistance in the compilation, it is 
entitled to much credit. It is the first history 
which contains a detailed account of all tho 
Muhammadan princes of Hindustan.” 

The name of the author is Khwajah Nizam- 
ed-Din Ahmad, whose father was a mere 
dependent, and afterw'ards diican of the 
Emperor Babar. 

8th, and last. TheMuntakhab-ul-Tawarikh, 
or Tarikh-i-Badauni, written by Mnlla Abdul 
Kadir, of Badaun, and described as “ a 
general history of India from the time of 
the Glmznavides to the fortieth year of 
Akbar.” The notice prefixed to the extracts 
of the translated text is favourable to the 
author and his performance. Budauni, 
while wholly dependent on tho Emperor 
Akbar for pecuniary success in a profession 
more precarious at all times in Oriental 
countries than at its poorest phases in 
Western Europe, is free from that absurd 
and dishonest adulation of his patron which 
invalidates the historical testimony of so 
many native annalists. In respect of style 
he is considered comparatively difficult for 
English translators; and though not un¬ 
worthy the labour necessary to produce a 
satisfactory result, he is apt to perplex by 
uncommon words, indulging, moreover, “ in 
religious controversies, invectives, eulogiums, 
dreams, biographies, and details of personal 
and family history, which interrupt the 
unity of the narrative.” 

These labours must, as we have already 
expressed, be regarded rather in the sense 
of supplying materials from which to pre¬ 
pare a complete history, than as actual pages 
of history itself. Indeed there are, perhaps, 
few of the authorities quoted in the volume 
under review that have not more or less been 
already utilised in some shape by Oriental 
expositors. The Tabakat-i-Akbari has con¬ 
tributed much valuable aid towards the 
maturation of eminent biographies; and, 
judging from the foot-notes to his Indian 
history of Babar and Humaiun, Mr. Erskine 
has drawn largely from its treasury as well 
as from Jauhar and Badauni. 

In support of what has been said on the 
difficulties of satisfactory collation and in¬ 
telligible translation when Persian manu¬ 
scripts form the groundwork of operations, 
interesting and pertinent evidence might 
readily' be adduced. -Mr. Bloekmann’s new 
version of the Ain-i-Akbari will, no doubt, 
render undesirable the revival of previous 
interpretations ; but the worthy efforts of Mr. 
Francis Gladwin in the same cause should 
never be forgotten ; and it is now nearly a 
century ago that we find the latter explain¬ 


ing the more palpable drawbacks to success¬ 
ful accomplishment of his “ arduous under¬ 
taking.’’ He says : *— 

“ I have rather avoided rendering this translation 
literal that I might not disgust the reader; but, 
at the same time, I have endeavoured, to the best 
of my abilities, to make the author speak in such 
a manner as I conceive he would have done had 
he written in English.” 

Nearly half a century later Colonel Briggs is 
equally led to explain, in his preface to 
Farislita:— 

“ Of all the languages in the world the Persian 
character is, perhaps, the most difficult to decipher 
with accuracy, and the most liable to orthographi¬ 
cal errors. In writing it, the diacritical points, by 
which alone anything like certainty is attainable, 
are frequently omitted; and in an alphabet where 
a dot above a letter is negative, and one below the 
same letter is positive, who shall venture to de¬ 
cide, in an obscure passage, which is correct? 

. . . These obstacles occur in every page of 
Farislita; and, unlike a work of fancy or taste, 
the reader of history is rigidly bound to adhere to 
the letter of the text.” 

And he adds, f in almost the precise terms of 
his predecessor just above quoted :— 

“It has been my wish to avoid . . . errors by 
giving Farislita to tho public in the very words 
he would probably have used had he, as a native 
of the East, written in English.” 

Without reference to the Persian originals, 
it would naturally be impossible to form a 
judgment on the fidelity of any particular 
translation; but the passages cited in pages 
108 and 132 are good examples of constantly 
recurring perplexities. Disposing of the 
second of these by a surmise that Mr. 
Erskine has hit the true meaning, and that 
the personal pronoun is misplaced or super¬ 
fluous, we note, for juxtaposition, the re¬ 
spective versions of the Persian text under 
discussion in the first. 

One of Sher Shah’s dying regrets is thus 
rendered by Dorn. He had failed to erect, 
for the use of pilgrims, “ from fifty to fifty- 
four solid edifices on the road from India to 
Mecca.” Professor Dowson, on the other 
hand, defending, it is conceived, Sir Henry 
Elliot’s accuracy, interprets this especial sor¬ 
row to be that he had not “ built two fleets 
of fifty large vessels each, as commodious 
as sarais, for the use of pilgrims from India 
to Mecca.” We venture to think the latter 
meaning substantially the correct one, though 
a modification might be suggested to construe 
more literally a not very practical notion. 

F. J. Goldsmid. 


The Wording Classes. By Charles Lamport, 

F.S.S. (London: Triibner & Co., 1874.) 

Parts of this essay show how much sounder 
and more useful a contribution to tho 
economic and social questions it discusses 
its author might have made, had he not set 
out with speculative assumptions such as 
that respecting the influence of race. “The 
characteristics of the British workman,” 
Mr. Lamport maintains, “ belong to him by 
hereditary descent.” . . “ While M. Nadaud 

* Preface to Ain-i-Akbari. quoting 1 Fort William 
Consultation, June 2, 1783. (London: Sewell and 
others. 1800.) 

f History of the llisc of the Mithannuadan Pom r in 
India, Translators Preface, vol. i. (London: Long 


mans, 1820.) 
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ascribes the English workman’s independ¬ 
ence, his love of liberty, his obedience to 
law, and the elements generally of his social 
progress to Protestantism, we would go 
deeper, and ascribe that Protestantism to his 
race.” Is this really going deeper F If the 
Protestantism of the English workman is to 
bo ascribed to his race (a very mixed one in 
most English towns), how does Mr. Lamport 
account for the fact that the German work¬ 
man is a Protestant in one State or pro¬ 
vince, and a Catholic in another, according 
to the religion established in former times by 
the government of the place ? If the cha¬ 
racteristics of “ the British workman ” belong 
to him by hereditary descent, what hope 
could anyone have felt during the last 
hundred years for the future elevation of the 
British agricultural labourer ? The assump¬ 
tion that the character and condition 
of the working or other classes, in this 
or any other country, are the results of 
original and inherent qualities, stands in the 
way of all patient and accurate study of 
history, and of the influence of laws and 
external circumstance; and operates like 
fatalism as a discouragement to all practical 
efforts for reform and improvement. If the 
whole historical career of the workman is a 
development of race characteristics, what 
use or need of social philosophy and enlight¬ 
ened legislation ? How the doctrine of 
race operates as an obstacle to the accurate 
study of history, Mr. Lamport’s essay affords 
some striking examples. He stumbles in 
his first page. Wo must confess our in¬ 
ability to understand his statement with 
respect to the self-elevation of the working- 
classes, that “ the first break in the meshes 
was made in 1247, when privileges in kind, 
the chief characteristic of feudality, gave 
place to the payment of money wages.” 
The next sentence involves more than one 
error. “ In 1350, the ‘ freo ’ labourer was 
first specifically noticed by the Legislature.” 
The “free labourer” had always existed, 
not only in the emancipated serf, but also in 
the poor freeman and his children ; and the 
tyrannical ordinance called the Statute of 
Labourers, which was passed in 1349, instead 
of ratifying his freedom, treated “ free and 
bond ” alike, and aimed at reducing the 
former to practical servitude by the enact¬ 
ment that every man and woman under 
sixty, “ free or bond,” having no independent 
means of livelihood, should be bound to serve, 
when required, at the old rate of wages 
given before the plague. Mr. Lamport 
makes no reference at all to the plague, 
which was the main cause of the rise in the 
price of labour. And if the growth of 
manufactures in towns at that period did 
so much as Mr. Lamport supposes for ti e 
elevation of the labourer in the country, we 
cannot see why he should be said in em¬ 
phatic italics to have “ raised himself as 
though economic conditions, not of his crea¬ 
tion, had contributed nothing to the result. 

An instance of Mr. Lamport’s tendency to 
hasty and inaccurate reasoning presents it¬ 
self again in the following passage respecting 
“ the English workman ” :— 

“ The peculiarities of his mixed genealogy are 

the foundation of his industrial success. 

l’erhaps to his native coal and climate he owes 
(besides industrial pre-eminence) his bright fire¬ 


side influences, bringing in their train cleanliness 
and the domestic virtues.” 

It is not easy to reconcile the proposition 
that his mixed genealogy is the foundation 
of the English workman’s industrial success, 
with the suggestion immediately following, 
that he owes his industrial pre-eminence to 
coal and climate. Our own observation, 
moreover, of the working people of different 
countries by no means leads us to the con¬ 
clusion that superior cleanliness is a charac¬ 
teristic of the English labouring class. Coal, 
indeed, can hardly be said to promote clean¬ 
liness in our great smoky cities ; it makes it 
almost useless for the mass of the London 
population to try to be otherwise than dirty 
six days out of seven; and no city population 
in Europe looks more unwashed. It is 
chiefly in his opening pages that Mr. Lam¬ 
port lays himself open to criticisms like the 
foregoing. The remainder of his essay con¬ 
tains much sound and sensible observation, 
in spite of imperfections of style. For 
instance, the two following passages:— 

“ We wish we could be sure that the Sir Wilfrid 
Lawsonites have not discredited Rnd prevented 
the working of what Dr. Chalmers beautifully calls 
1 the expulsive power of a new affection ’ in the 
hearty application of the persuasive influences of 
healthy amusements, comfortable houses, social 
clubs, reading rooms, free libraries, and general 
culture. These counter attractions are not, un¬ 
fortunately, heroic enough in their treatment, nor 
swift enough in their effect, to suit the impatient 
philanthropy of the gentlemen of the Alliance.” 

(p. 12.) 

“We can hardly over-estimate the beneficial 
influences of the educational process going on 
within and beyond the vast organisation of trades 
unionism. No less than 900,000 persons, mostly 
heads of families, are daily and hourly subjected 
to its developing and beneficial power. It fur¬ 
nishes to their thought, to their workshop talk, 
and to their leisure resources, ‘ the expulsive power 
of a new affection ’ to the low enticements of the 
public-house.” 

There are likewise some good remarks on 
demand and supply in relation to wages, and 
on co-operation. We must, however, demur 
to the definition, though it is one not un¬ 
supported by high authority, that “ capital 
is simply accumulated or stored labour.” 
The labourer is not the sole factor in the 
production either of wealth, or of capital 
which is wealth applied to production; 
natural agents, the invention and exertions 
of the capitalists themselves, contribute along 
with labour to the formation of capital; and 
an erroneous doctrine, injurious to both em¬ 
ployers and workmen, that “ profit depends 
on the cost of labour,” originated in the 
neglect of two of the three elements on which 
both the production of profit and the accu¬ 
mulation of capital depend. 

T. E. Cufff, Lk.-lif. 

Adventures in Morocco, and Jmirneijs through 

the Oases of Draa and Tafilet. By Dr. 

Gerhard Rolilfs. With an Introduction by 

AVinwood Reade. (London: Sampson, 

Low & Co., 1874.) 

The unpleasant controversy which has arisen 
about the authenticity of this book is due 
entirely to tho carelessness with which it has 
been introduced by its publishers and editors 
to English readers. It was advertised as a 
new hook, and as edited by Mr. AVinwood 


Reade, and altogether in a manner calcu¬ 
lated to lead the unwary to anticipate from 
Messrs. Sampson Low & Co. such anothor 
great book of strange travel and exciting 
adventure as Schweinfurth’s Heart of Africa. 
The very appearance of the book, after so 
imposing an advertisement, its vulgar bind¬ 
ing, and sheets barely more than glued 
together, its want of illustrations and the 
irritating map, are a cause of disappoint¬ 
ment, and provoke one instinctively (o fault¬ 
finding with it. Nothing is said of the work 
of which it is a translation, or if it is a trans¬ 
lation at all; and it might well be taken for a 
hasty and inaccurate compilation by some heed¬ 
less editor or speculative publisher of odds 
and ends of papers contributed by Dr. Robilk 
to Petcrmaun’s and other journals, vamped 
up to catch the occasion of the popular 
interest in Africa. It is a genuine book, 
of course, although it was almost neces¬ 
sary to have Dr. Rohlfs’ word for it— 
and in fact is a free translation of a book 
published by him in Bremen (Kiihtman) 
last year, Mein erster Aufenthalt in Maroli.o ; 
a compilation, in which he has worked up a 
general account of Morocco, brought down 
to the present day, with the account of his 
residence in Draa and Tafilet in 1861-G3, 
originally published in Pelerrnann's Journal 
for 1803. The book is divided into fifteen 
chapters, of which the first, sixth, seventh, 
eighth, ninth, twelfth, thirteenth, fourteenth, 
and fifteenth are taken up with the account 
of his travels in Morocco ; and the second, 
third, fourth, fifth, tenth and eleventh with 
the general description of the country and 
its people. And of these chapters, the 
sixth and twelfth on Uesan, and the seventh 
and eighth on Fez, originally appeared 
in the Ausland for 1871 and 1872; tho 
fourteenth and fifteenth on Draa and 
Tafilet in the Mittlicilungcn for 1803. 
Also of the chapters on tho moral and 
material condition of Morocco, chapter tho 
second on its climate and soil, the fifth on 
its diseases, and the twelfth on the Euro¬ 
pean Consulates, have already been published 
in the Ausland for 1871-72 ; and the third, 
on religion, in the Glohus for 1871. All this 
should have been stated by the publishers, 
or by the advertised editor, Mr. Winwood 
Reade. It was, however, carelessly withheld 
by the publishers, and it appears that Mr. 
Winwood Reade never edited the book at 
all, and is responsible only for the perfunc¬ 
tory introduction with which it is prefaced— 
in the place of Dr. Rohlfs’ own Yoncort. 
Mr. AVinwood Reade stumbles in tho first 
page and very first line of his “ Introduc¬ 
tion.” He-places the “African Sahara” 
on “ the Eastern side of the Egyptian 
valley ; ” and a few lines lower down he says 
of Cyrenaica that “ it produced assafoetida or 
silphium.” Dr. Rohlfs has so much of inte¬ 
rest to tell us of the materia medicaof Morocco, 
and Africa generally, that it may bo ns well* 
to note here that asafoeticla is certainly not 
the same drug as the celebrated silphium 
(Laser Cgrenaicum, sticcus Cyrcnaicus) of 
ancient C'yrene, which, moreover, is now on 
the best grounds identified with tho Thaspia 
Siljdtion of Yiviani, which Della Celia found 
to bo the only umbelliferous plant from 
Zardes to Grennab in Barca, and to corre¬ 
spond with the figure of the <ri\<j>wv on tho 
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Cyrenaean and Barcaean coins. This sil- 
phion was probably a royal monopoly, and 
tho chief source of the wealth of the Bat- 
tindao, as there is an antique vase ( cylix) 
extant, on which there is a representation of 
the King Arcesilaus weighing out the drug 
for sale ; and which is figured (frontispiece) 
in colours by Dr. Birch in the new edition of 
h is History of Ancient Pottemj. This precious 
Loser or Asa dulcis of Cyrene appears soon 
to have become exhausted, and Pliny tells ns 
that for a long time before his days the only 
Laser known was that which was produced in 
Persia, Media, and Armeuia, or Asa-foetid a. 
A good map is very necessary to the com¬ 
fortable reading of a book in which the 
narrative of travel is continually broken by 
chapters on special subjects; but the map 
attached to this book by Messrs. Sampson 
how and Co. is not simply worthless, but 
utterly misleading. The map scarcely ever 
follows in the names of places the spelling 
of the text, and exhibits routes as followed 
by Dr. Roblfs which, in the explorations 
described in the present volume at least, he 
a ever took. This is quite without excuse. 

All these drawbacks to its popularity not¬ 
withstanding, the present translation is a 
most valuable addition to our knowledge of 
Morocco. There are books enough about 
the country, but none which bring down our 
knowledge of it to so recent a date, or 
which give so clear and intelligible a forecast 
of its future prospects. Previous authors 
have, for the most part, been acquainted 
only with the coast towns and populations. 
But Dr. Roblfs, adopting the garb and re¬ 
ligion of the Moors, entered the service of 
the Sultan as surgeon, resided at Fez, 
crossed the Atlas and the whole country 
behind them from the Atlantic to Algeria. 
Starting from Tangiers, Dr. Rohlfs pro¬ 
ceeded along the coast to (following tho 
map) El Araish, whence he struck in¬ 
land to Wazen, Fez, and Mequcnez. Re¬ 
turning by Wazen to the coast, he fol¬ 
lowed the shore of the Atlantic to Agamore, 
whence he made a second inland excursion to 
Morocco, the capital of the kingdom ; and 
again going back to the coast, he followed 
it southward through Saffee and through 
Mogador to Santa Cruz or Agadir. From 
this point he struck inland almost due 
west, and across the Atlas to Tanzetta, and 
thence southward to the oasis of the Wady 
Draa about 29° south, and 4° 30' west. 
This was his most southern point, and he 
now turned his course north-eastward by the 
Oasis of Tafilet and across tho French 
frontier of Algeria to Geryville and Algiers. 
He thus penetrated to all the chief towns in 
the interior, and, excepting the Riff Coast, 
made the complete circuit of the kingdom. 
Dr. Rohlfs is the first European explorer 
who has made the dangerous journey from 
Agadir through Draa and Tafilet to Gery- 
"ville, the account of which, given in chapters 
xiv. and xv., is now for tho first time made 
accessible to English readers. The dangers 
of the way were only too painfnlly expe¬ 
rienced by Dr. Rohlfs. When he reached 
the Oasis of Boanan, north-east of Tafilet, 
he was received in a very friendly and hos¬ 
pitable manner by the Sheik of the village, 
Thaleb Mahommed:— 

“ For ten days I was the guest of this ruan, 


and daily ato of the same dish with him. I was 
induced to make this long stay here because 
Thaleb Mahommed was of opinion that I should 
not journey further except with a large caravan, 
the country becoming more and more unsafe as 
the Algerian frontier is approached. At that 
time I was under the illusion, begotten of the 
tales of travellers who have only superficially 
glanced at Mahommedan life, that whoever has 
eaten with a Mussulman out of the same dish is 
held sacred and safe from hurt. At that time I 
still believed in the sacred rights of hospitality. 
One day I was careless enough to let my money 
be seen. I had in all about sixty French dollars, 
and a few dollars’ worth of Moroccian small coin, 
which I offered in change with the Scliiek for 
French, as I knew that the former would not 
pass in Algeria. Thaleb Mahommed changed the 
money: but I am now certain that, from the mo¬ 
ment his eyes rested on my little hoard, he had 
determined to murder me. There was no more 
talk of waiting for a caravan. lie was suddenly 
of opinion that, with the help of a servant, I 
could easily reach the Knetsa oasis. . . We started 
in the evening, there being, besides the guide and 
myself, a pilgrim who, in return for his food, had 
accompanied me as servant from Draa. After a 
four hours’march, we camped near a stream. . . . 
The pilgrim and I were soon stretched asleep. 

. . IIow long I had been asleep I cannot say, 
but when I awoke I found the Schiek of the 
isis, my friendly host, standing over me, with 
the smoking month of his long gun still pointing 
to my breast. Luckily he had not struck my 
heart—had only broken my left arm above the 
elbow. I was seizing my pistol when he slashed 
my hand nearly oft’ with his sabre. From that 
moment ... I became unconscious. . . . Next 
morning I found myself alone with nine wounds. 
.... I remained in this helpless condition for 
two days and nights.” 

He was rescued at last by some chance way¬ 
farers, and taken to the Oasis of Hadjni, to 
the house of the Sheik of the place, Sidi- 
Lasclimy. 

“ I desired Sidi-Lasclimy to sever my hanging 
arm. ‘ That may be the custom among you 
Christians,’ said the Marabout, ‘ but we never 
cut a member oft’; and as you, praised be God, 
are now in your right senses, you will retain your 


And bandaged in goatskin smeared over 
with clay, and rested on a pillow of soft 
desert sand, he kept it, although it was not 
properly healed until 1808, after—with the 
wounds still open—Rohlfs had made the 
journey across the African continent, from 
Tripoli, via Lake Tschad, to the British 
settlement of Lagos in the Bight of Benin, 
and accompanied the Abyssinian expedition. 

One of the most instructive chapters in the 
bookis theeleventh,onthe Foreign Consulates 
established in Morocco. It appears that the 
influence of England is paramount with the 
Government; and he describes Sir Drum¬ 
mond Hay as “ the secret ruler ” of the 
country. He characterises as unwise the 
voluntary surrender of Tangiers by England 
in 1G84, andbelieves that its possession, or that 
of Ceuta, by us would be most advantageous 
to our interests in Morocco, now that Gibraltar, 
in consequence of the introduction of steam 
ships, no longer commands the entrance to 
the Mediterranean. Gibraltar, he takes care 
to inform his readers at full length, was 
captured for us by “ the Imperial Field 
Marshal Prince George of Hesse Darm¬ 
stadt.” Dr. Rohlfs gives a most intimate 
and interesting account of the Grand 
Sherif, or head of the direct descendants of 
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Mohammed in Morocco. He is enormously 
rich ; and Uesan (Wazen of map), where he 
resides, is a city of refuge ; and his house is 
a shrine to which pilgrims resort from all 
parts of the country. This is the man 
whose recent marriage with an English 
woman first brought him into prominent 
notice in this country. Mr. Winwood 
Reade suggests that this marriage may have 
deprived him of his spiritual power. Rohlfs 
found him on his first visit in European 
dress, but on a subsequent visit he had, in 
subservience to the popular prejudice, given 
it up ; and it is not unlikely that his Eng¬ 
lish wife will share the fate, if she have not 
already done so, of his French clothes, so soon 
as he finds that his latitudinarian marriage 
with her is staying the offerings of his 
bigoted followers. The book abounds with 
valuable information and lively incidents; 
and it is only to be hoped that when Dr. 
Rohlfs’ great work on the Libyan Desert 
appears, it may be brought out with the care 
and thoroughness befitting its subject and 
its author’s deservedly high reputation as a 
daring, intrepid, and indomitable geogra¬ 
phical explorer. G kokoe Birdwood. 


THE GERMAN ARTILLERY BEFORE METZ. 

The German Artillery in the Battles near 
Metz. Compiled from Official Reports, 
by Captain Hoffbauer, of the Prussian 
Artillery. Translated by Captain Hollist, 
R.A. (London: H. S. King & Co.) 

It argues either an extraordinary demand 
among ns for a thorough knowledge of the 
late war, or extraordinary enterprise in the 
publishers, that so many purely technical 
military works from the German have lately 
been added to our libraries. Transla¬ 
tions of this class of books were seldom 
issued until after the war of 1866 ; and the 
few that did appear were rarely successful. 
But for this there was a special reason, 
that has vanished with many other delu¬ 
sions attached to the Second Empire It 
was taken for granted, until the sudden 
burst of glory came which shone on the 
Prussian standards in Bohemia, that France 
was essentially the one military model for 
the rest of the world to imitate, in theory 
as well ns in practice, and that British 
officers who were devoted to their profession 
could follow no other guides with snfety 
than Jomini and the lesser writers of his 
school. And as the great majority of such 
officers could read the language fairly, there 
was little necessity apparent for spoiling the. 
excellent prose, which is often the best 
point of a French technical treatise, by 
turning it into indifferent English. Sadowa 
changed our views considerably on this, as 
on many other continental questions. A 
grand harmony became suddenly apparent 
in the involved sentences and rugged para¬ 
graphs with which North German writers 
usually clothe their ideas. Patriotic senti¬ 
ments that would have seemed stilted and 
ludicrous to an English eye, if read after the 
failures of Prussia in 1850 and 1859 to im¬ 
press the world with a notion of her purity in 
politics and her might in action, became 
eloquent with meaning when ihe most 
veteran soldiers of Europe recoiled shattered 
before the breech-loader on the fatal slopes 
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round Nachod, Gitschin, and Koeniggriitz. 
And when the same generals, of names 
hitherto unknown out of Prussia, who had 
beaten Benedek’s lieutenants so sorely, 
triumphed with hardly less ease over the 
marshals whose hardly-earned fame rested 
on battles won in three quarters of the 
globe, all the military world of Europe be¬ 
came as suddenly impressed with the neces¬ 
sity of studying the Prussian model, as it 
had been four generations earlier, when 
Frederick the Great smote the armies of all 
the then Great Powers of the continent in 
rapid succession with his ubiquitous bat¬ 
talions. But German, professional Ger¬ 
man especially, is not to be mastered at a 
wish; and German writers have long been 
as prolific as they are now found to be in¬ 
structive. Heuce, an entirely new and wide 
field was thrown open to the enterprise of 
publishers ; and those of our own metro¬ 
polis, led in this matter by Messrs. King 
and Co., seem to vie with their brethren at 
Paris in the variety and excellence of the 
works thus “conveyed” from the late 
victors, now become the acknowledged 
military teachers of friend and foe alike. 

The results of this sudden fashion are 
sometimes a little ludicrous ; for if there 
be a mere ordinary discussion on some 
minor point of drill at Berlin, the represen¬ 
tative pamphlets at least on either side are 
forthwith advertised in their French and 
English dresses; and some of the works 
thus hastily translated are probably thought 
more of in these, than they ever were in the 
original by that great caste or class (the 
word ojficier-corps has no proper equivalent 
out of Germany) for which they were 
written. But this is by no means the 
case with the book before us, which though 
on a peculiarly technical subject, and truly 
Teutonic in its learning, is by no means of 
the military Dryasdust type. Captain Hoff- 
bauer has undertaken to write a narrative of 
his own special arm, that noble Artillery 
which, stung, as many think, by the re¬ 
proaches of Captain May, in his essay on the 
war of 1866, or stirred by a famous prophecy 
of his as to its possible value, made the most 
marked advance in its performances in 1870 
from the comparative backwardness it showed 
four years before. Recognising very properly 
the impossibility of executing his work with 
thoroughness unless he limited its scope, 
he confines himself solely to the three great 
battles' before Metz which sealed the fate of 
Bazaine’s army of the Rhine, and so practi¬ 
cally settled the war in favour of the author’s 
country. As it would be undesirable, even if 
it were possible, to give thedetails of what the 
artillery did in those famous actions of Bomy 
(Colombey-Neuilly, as it is now perversely 
termed at Berlin), Mars-la-Tour and Grave- 
lotte, without tracing the whole course of 
each action, and showing the connexion of 
the efforts of the batteries with those of the 
cavalry and infantry, Captain Hoffbnuer is 
insensibly led into a complete technical narra¬ 
tive, and does justice to the whole of the 
forces concerned, not excepting the gallant 
French, who fought nobly at particular 
points under most indifferent leadership. 
His versions of Bomy and Mars-la-Tour may 
o many readers appear forestalled by the 
ificial Moltke Narrative of these battles, 


which has been, or is being, translated into 
all the important tongues of Europe. But 
in that given by him of Gravelotte, among 
other very interesting points, this author 
brings into clearer light than has been 
hitherto done, the crushing effect of the 
artillery in the great concentration of that 
arm for the attack on St. Privat. The rival 
French account of Monti uisant, which de¬ 
clares that “ the Prussians crowned the 
heights to the right and left with more 
than sixty guns, which deluged us with 
shell,” does not by one half do justice to 
the efforts made by Prince Hohenlohe to 
prepare completely the final success of the 
Guard and Saxon infantry. Instead of sixty 
guns, we learn from Captain Hoffbauer that 
“just before the assault, the fire of thirty- 
two batteries (192 guns, including those 
dismounted) was concentrated on St. Pri¬ 
vat. The effect was decisive.” And no 
wonder, when we know from this work that 
the French ammunition park which should 
have kept up Canrobert’s supplies was not 
present, and that that marshal’s pieces were 
reduced to absolute silence at this crisis for 
want of cartridges. His artillery only with¬ 
drew after firing its last round, as is here 
particularly asserted by one of its actual op¬ 
ponents (for Captain Hoffbauer was himself 
engaged in the attack) to the lasting honour 
of Colonel Montluisant, who commanded it, 
and whose report is quoted and done full 
credit to. 

This episode is but a sample of the in¬ 
teresting matter that the work offers to 
students of the greatest battle of a great 
war, one far more obstinately fought by 
the losers than that of Koeniggriitz, though 
the defending army that actually resisted 
Moltke’s blows was much less numerous 
than Benedek’s. It remains to be added 
that Captain Hoffbauer’s style is much more 
simple and agreeable than those of many of 
his comrades and fellow-authors, and that it 
suffers nothing in the hands of Captain 
Hollist, whose translation is close and faith¬ 
ful, without that servile copying of cumbrous 
Teutonisms with which some of this new 
branch of our military literature is defaced. 
In short, he has given the general public a 
readable and instructive book ; whilst to his 
brother officers, who have a special profes¬ 
sional interest in the subject, its value 
cannot well be overrated. 

Cha. C. Chesxet. 


Calendar of State Papers and Manuscripts 
relating to English Affairs existing in the 
Archives and Collections of Venice, and in 
other Libraries of Northern Itahj. Vol. V. 
1534-1554. Edited by Rawdon Brown. 
Published by the authority of the Lords 
Commissioners of Her Majesty’s Treasnry, 
under the direction of the Master of the 
Rolls. (Loudon : Longmans & Co., 1873.) 

(Second Notice.) 

In a previous notice of this valuable volume 
of Venetian documents, we for the most part 
confined our attention to those which had 
relation to the reign of Edward VI., and 
especially to the letters which illustrated 
the life and character of Cardinal Pole. 
We purpose in this article to give some 
account of a few papers which have been 


thrown into the Appendix, having come to 
light too late to be inserted in their proper 
places in the preceding volumes. Some of 
them go back as far as the fourteenth century 
—there being no less than twenty-four docu¬ 
ments which belong to the year 1376 which 
may all be classed under one head, viz.:— 
Acts of the Venetian Senate respecting the 
Signory’s negotiations with Sir John Hawk- 
wood for military assistance against the 
Archdukes of Austria. But the papers to 
which we want now to draw especial atten¬ 
tion are twenty-four letters which belong to 
the years 1531 and 1532, the last two of the 
six years during which the case for the di¬ 
vorce of Catharine of Aragon was proceeding, 
ending with the period just preceding the 
time when the Gordian knot was cut. by the 
actual marriage of the King with Anno 
Boleyn. They consist almost entirely of 
letters written from Paris by the Venetian 
ambassadors to the Doge and Senate, and 
they are the more important because of the 
scarcity of documents of this period already 
published. There existed scarcely more 
than twenty, which had been published in the 
State Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII., and 
the Records of the Reformation contain about 
twenty more belonging to the year 1531. 
We have here an addition of about the 
same number, specially informing us of the 
attitude of the French Court at the time 
when the Breve bad been issued prohibiting 
the King from marrying any other woman 
whilst the cause was pending. This Breve, 
which was printed by Le Grand, is dated 
January 5,1531, and was supplemented by a 
temperate letter from the Pope to the King 
two days afterwards, in which Clement ac¬ 
knowledges with all due courtesy the inter¬ 
cession of the Euglish nobility and the 
petition of Francis on the subject, but in¬ 
sists that upon the Queen’s appeal to him 
not to decide the cause in England, where 
she cannot have justice done her, be is 
obliged to advocate it to Rome. 

Tlio Venetian ambassador reported, Janu¬ 
ary 19, that the relations between France and 
England were becoming daily more and 
more intimate; and on the very next day, 
Bryan, Anne Boleyn’s cousin,eported to bis 
master the French king’s speech, “ Let the 
Pope and the Emperor do what they list, 

I will be the king my brother’s friend in 
spite of them all, in right or wrong.” 
Nevertheless the correspondence shows that 
Henry distrusted Francis considerably, and 
not without some reason, when be remem¬ 
bered bow little store the French king laid 
by promises and oaths. It is amusing to see 
the ground of the suspicion, in the Pope’s 
having stated to the Cardinal de Grammont, 
what was undoubtedly true, that he bad seen 
and heard the opinions of many jurists about 
the divorce case of England, affirming that 
the original dispensation for it was invalid. 
Of course t his was simply a matter of fact, 
for the whole of the preceding year had been 
spent in procuring by fair or by foul means 
opinions in favour of the divorce; but the 
information as it passed through the medium 
of the French king to Henry was no doubt 
coloured with the opinion that these deter¬ 
minations had influenced the Pope's judg¬ 
ment, and the King of England thought 
that tbere was an inconsistency between this 
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information and that which he received 
directly from his Holiness, and so feared that 
Francis was in a conspiracy with the Pope 
and the Emperor to prevent the divorce. 
The divorce seems to have been the principal 
topic of conversation between Francis and 
the Venetian ambassadors. The French 
king expressed his sympathy with Henry in 
the case, because he had no son to succeed 
him, saying that If he were to die without 
an heir male, the peasantry “ would all cut 
each other to pieces, as they did some fifty 
years ago; for wearing no armour, they all 
fight to the death. Nor do they obey any one, 
as nobody either pays or leads them; nor do 
they then acknowledge any superior but 
according to their own caprice andinsolence.” 
In the course of conversation the King 
seems to havo spoken out most incautiously 
to the ambassadors—actually alluding to 
the secret measures which had been adopted 
for his release from imprisonment in Spain. 
He laughed as he told them of the Emperor 
having been deceived by the physicians into 
the idea that Francis was consumptive, and 
that it would be therefore worth while to 
exchange him for his two sons. “ I was 
content,” he said, “that they should entertain 
that opinion. They ferried me across the 
river, and to be in France sufficed me.” The 
Venetian ambassadors improved the occa¬ 
sion by taking the opportunity of assuring 
the French king, in order to its being re¬ 
ported in England, that the Republic had 
never, as it had been accused of doing, can- 
vassed against the divorce. 

Writing on the 15th and 24th of March, 
the ambassadors of course enter on a minute 
description of the new Queen’s coronation 
at St. Denis on the 5th, and her subsequent 
entry into Paris on the 16th; but there is a 
significant silence as to the King. Nothing 
more is said of him on either occasion, except 
the following remark as to the day of the 
coronation : “ His most Christian Majesty 
was absent, nor is he known to have been at 
St. Denis on that day ” (p. 616). We learn 
from a ciphered despatch from Bryan to the 
King of England, what the Venetian ambas¬ 
sadors were perhaps too prudent to comment 
on, that “ the same day she should make 
her entry into Paris, he ‘having knowledge 
where Hely (i.e. Anne de Pisseleu, his mis¬ 
tress) and divers other ladies and gentle¬ 
women stood, took with him the Admiral 
and theCardinal of Lorraine; and theyfinding 
these gentlewomen in the said house, the 
French king took Hely and set her before 
him in an open window, and there stood 
devising with her two long hours, in the 
sight and face of all the people, which was 
not a little marvelled at of the beholders.” 

The paucity of Records of the year 1531 
is so remarkable, that the letters contained 
in this Appendix have a special value. The 
transactions between England and France 
of this year are vory obscure, and many 
allusions are here made to events which are 
not recorded even by Herbert in his history 
of the reign of Henry VIII. It appears that 
messengers were continually going back¬ 
wards and forwards between the Kino- and 
Sir Francis Bryan all the spring and sum¬ 
mer ; but even with the help of these Vene¬ 
tian papers, it is impossible to make out 
exactly the persons who were sent, or the 


purport of their mission. We only know in 
general that jealousy of the apprehended 
union of Francis with the Emperor, and 
consequent fear as to the part which the 
French king might take in the matter of 
the divorce at the Papal Court, was the 
cause of all the uneasiness felt by Henry. 
The ciphered despatch sent May 10 by 
Giovnnni Antonio Venier to the Doge and 
Senate, is worth quoting at length, both for 
its facts and as indicating the sagacity of 
the Venetian ambassador. 

“ Although the other ambassador, Sir Francis 
Bryan, is here, and remains, a new one has come 
for the purpose, it is said, of attempting the things 
which have been already tried and negotiated, 
viz., to induce King Francis to declare himself 
hostile to the Emperor, which, however, he will 
not do ; for, as we told your sublimity heretofore 
in the despatch written when we were three am¬ 
bassadors, the most Christian King will slide on, 
cajoling either party, knowing that both sove¬ 
reigns are by nature inimical to him, and being 
certain that were he to make war for the English 
king, it would not be for a prince who either loves 
him or wishes him to gain glory; but these 
requests will end with a demand for money on 
account of the debt due to him from King Francis, 
whom he continues to dun, although a month 
has not yet elapsed since some 33,000 crowns 
were paid him on this score at Calais, and pos¬ 
sibly within a few days he will receive another 
instalment” (p. 023). 

Before the end of July, Gardiner had been 
sent on another mission to Bryan, and had 
returned. In September, as we learn from 
the llecnrds of the Reformation, ii., p. 139, 
Foxe was sent, and this proves the correct¬ 
ness of the conjecture that the other ambas¬ 
sador alluded to in a letter of October 10 
was Edward Foxe. In November there 
were three ambassadors at the French Court 
—Bryan, Taylor, and Foxe. Venier gives 
their number' without mentioning their 
names, and Mr. Rawdon Brown, in a note, 
says that he is unable to ascertain who the 
third ambassador is, as there is no mention 
of him in the State Papers. Bryan and 
Foxe arc mentioned October 7 (State 

Papers, vol. vii., p. 326). The third name 
is supplied in a document published in the 
Records of the Reformation, vol. ii., p. 120; 
and we are indebted to these Venetian 
Papers for being able to correct the date 
assigned by the editor of those volumes to 
a despatch addressed to them from the King. 
It is erroneously ascribed to March 1531, 
instead of December of that year—the time 
when the utmost jealousy prevailed as to 
the meeting of Francis and Charles some¬ 
where on the confines of their respective 
dominions. For the benefit of any who may 
be interested in settling this point, we refer 
our readers to Letter cccvi. in State Papers 
from Henry to his orators at Rome; the 
despatch numbered 1023 in this volume; 
and Nos. ccxli. and eexlix. in the Records of 
the Reformation. 

A month later the newly-made Bishop of 
Winchester, Stephen Gardiner, arrived, as 
was supposed by the Venetian ambassador, 
for the purpose of strengthening the alliance 
between the two kings, though, he adds, no 
such result was visible. We learn from the 
Records of the Reformation that Gardiner 
had arrived quito at the beginning of the 
year, as he wrote to the King on the road, 
on January 4 and 7. The mode in which 
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Anne Boleyn was spoken of was as follows : 
“ Here at the Court the Bishop says openly 
that his King chooses that woman, but 
that he continues anxious about the affair 
of the divorce.” 

The next and most important despatch 
from Venier to the Doge and Senate is 
dated October 81, 1532. It contains the 
ciphered portions of a letter which was 
printed in the fourth volume of the Venetian 
Calendar, and alludes to the interview of 
tho two kings in that month; and Venier 
gives the report that Henry had brought 
Anne Boleyn with him, with the firm deter¬ 
mination of marrying her, with the interven¬ 
tion of King Francis, adding: “His most 
Christian Majesty seems to have modified 
this determination at the conference, so that 
it was not carried into effect; and, to say the 
truth, the French and English believed it to 
be certain, and the said English are very 
well pleased that the marriage did not take 
place.” Of the other on dit retailed by the 
Venetian ambassador, only one half was 
destined to take effect:— 

“ It is said that these two kings have agreed 
that, should the Cardinals (».«., Toumon and 
Grammont) not succeed in persuading the Pope 
to comply with their Majesties’ wishes, namely, to 
detach him from so close an alliance with the 
Emperor, or should he make any new agreement 
in Italy, in either case they will no longer allow 
the collation of the benefices of France and Eng¬ 
land to be referred to Rome, but separate then 
clergy entirely from the Roman see. It is also 
generally reported that the interview between 
these two great kings merely caused immoderate 
expense, entertainments, and pageants, and no 
effect whatever equal to the expectation.” 

In conclusion, we must express our regret 
that our narrow limits do not allow us to 
notice the many valuable documents which 
refer to the reign of Queen Mary. In at¬ 
tempting to notice a wider range of papers 
than we have commented upon in these two 
articles, we should, we fear, have rendered 
them scarcely intelligible to ordinary readers 
of history. As regards the execution of the 
work, we can only express our high opinion 
of the ability and discretion of the editor. 
We shall look forward with pleasure to the 
appearance of the next volume, which will 
contain, amongst other documents, the de¬ 
spatches of Michiel, some of which were 
deciphered and published by M. Friedmann, 
at Venice, in the year 1869. 

Nicholas Pocock. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Rose and Rue. By Mrs. Compton Reade. 

(London: Richard Bentley & Son, 1874.) 
Sunken Rocks. By Aubrey Pantulf. (London: 

Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 

After Long Years. By M. C. Halifax. 

(London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 

Old Fashioned Stories. By T. Cooper. 

(London : Hodder & Stoughton, 1874.) 
The effort to “see things as they are,” and 
to estimate the qualities of the novels of the 
week, is rarely impeded by a sentiment of 
gratitude. But our gratitude to Mrs. 
Compton Reade for Rose and Rue —a story 
which compels the reader to look how it 
ends, as soon as he makes acquaintance with 
the heroine—is a feeling so strong that very 
possibly we exaggerate its merits. The 
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character of Tryphena Fowke is So sweet and 
her history so pathetic, that we do not care 
to object to sentences plus-quam Thncy- 
didean in their length and difficulty of con- 
struction. Tryphena is one of those girls 
whom novelists love, and who therefore may 
be expected, like the favourites of the gods, 
to die young. But she does not. We 
thought to have strewn her grave, sweet 
maid, and not to hare decked her bride bed. 
It shows immense self-control on the part of 
Mrs. Reade that she has spared the feelings 
of every sensible heart, and denied herself 
the opportunity of a harrowing death scene. 

Bose and Bue begins with an attempted 
murder. A young gentleman named Va- 
loynes, a philanthropic landlord in timesjwhen 
philanthropy had not been made easy, is 
wounded by a highwayman and carried into 
the house of Farmer Fowke. The introductory 
scene is very well managed, and, as one of 
the characters says, “ it did not happen 
the least as it would in a story.” It is an 
open secret to the reader that the farmer 
himself was the robber, but of course no 
notion of this ever occurs to the hero or to 
Tryphena, the farmer’s daughter. She is 
one of the women out of whom the Church 
makes saints, and she lives among people so 
coarse and hard that her ideal life is that of 
a missionary among those lands 

“Where the skies for ever smile, 

And the blacks for ever -weep. 

The wounded Valoynes and she naturally 
fall in love, and the course of the passion is 
rendered rough by the difference between 
bis positivism and her piety, and by the 
fact that the dissenting minister has set his 
heart on her; and as he knows enough to 
hang her father, possesses that relative’s 
vote and interest. This is the plot of the story, 
which fills three volumes, without dragging 
for a moment. 

It is easy to say in a short notice that a 
novel is bad, and even to make it go near to 
be thought so, but it is hard to put much 
praise into few words. The great merits of 
Bose and Bue are the continual flow of 
natural humour, and the curious sympathy 
with the lives of the rural poor. These quali¬ 
ties are so eminent as to suggest comparison 
with the highest of contemporary novelists. 
With the exception of Latchct, the minister, 
who is too cultivated to adopt Mr. Bul- 
strode’s compromises, and who surely would 
not have fallen into King Yaloroso’s error 
of mistaking blank verse for argument, the 
characters are very carefully and consistently 
drawn. Even the consumptive girl and the 
idiot boy of fiction are made new things. 
The squalor of their sad lives is more pro¬ 
minent than the poetry ; and Clara is more 
real and touching than the poor stagey. 
“ May Queen.” The very animals in the 
book are worthy of Mr. Riviere, and the 
death of Beauty is as touching as that of any 
hound since “ the fate of death came upon 
Argus ” in the courtyard of Odysseus Laertes’ 
son. Our gratitude to Mrs. Compton Reade 
is of the kind which looks for even greater 
favours to come, and we hope that her next 
novel may be not unlike her first, but more 
fortunate in its grammar. 

Sunken Bocks raises three questions which 
may amuse people of leisure who have 
become sated with the joys of double acros¬ 


tics. Why was Sunken Bocks written ? 
where are the persons who would willingly 
read it ? and why is it called Sunken Bocks ? 
We advise the curious to consider these 
problems a priori, for the book itself fails to 
throw any light on them. The interest of 
the work, if iuterest it may be called, turns 
on the rivalry of two cousins—the conven¬ 
tional good and bad heroes. The bud hero, 
Philip,' by a series of dexterous forgeries, 
succeeds in inheriting the property of his 
uncle, and in marrying the fiancee of his 
good cousin Bertram. After five years of 
anything but enjoyment of these ill-gotten 
gains, his wife leaves him, not without a fair 
excuse. She had discovered that Philip in¬ 
tended to murder her, and this she could not 
stand. The patience of a wife has its limits. 
Misfortunes now thicken around Philip. The 
clerk who had helped him in his forgeries 
denounces him ; and Philip takes poison 
from a gold and enamel locket which he 
kept concealed about his person for emer¬ 
gencies of this sort. Bertram becomes heir- 
at-law, and marries Philip’s wife. The book 
closes with a sketch of their happiness, and 
we are glad to get rid of them on any terms. 

If these amiable young creatures lack 
interest for the reader, he may seek for more 
in the innumerable minor characters con¬ 
stantly ushered on the festive scene. Dr. 
Bilston is the most agreeable of these. He 
is the assassin whom Philip engages to 
“take off” his wife, and the amateur in 
murder is a little surprised that the doctor 
does not try to poison her, but endeavours 
to hurl her over a cliff. In point of fact he 
was an unscrupulous wretch who possessed 
no diploma, and very wisely trusted to 
nature’s wenpons. The humour of the book 
entirely consists in such names as Bubbers 
and McTwaddles, and in the introduction of 
a German who talks English as bad and as 
wearisome as the French of Schmidt in Le 
Cousin Pons. 

After Long Years is a story which it is 
difficult to praise, or blame, or laugh at, or 
cry over. The misunderstanding whose 
duration gives its title to the book is one of 
those familiar to novelists, but rare in real 
life. Joan Lloyd, a girl who has spent all 
her life among the Monmouthshire hills, in 
such seclusion that she had never seen a 
dance, nor knew the meaning of a flirt, goes 
to pay a visit to her brother in Newport. In 
the gilded saloons of that city she makes 
the acquaintance of Mr. Homfray Dynevor, 
and ultimately becomes engaged to him. An 
obstacle to their union appears in the person 
of Mr. Jarvis, who is anxious to secure 
Homfray for his own daughter, for no very 
obvious reason. The easy stratagem of 
forging a letter from this daughter Flora 
to Joan at once occurs to him. Joan is 
pathetically implored to give up her lover, 
which she does, and, of course, refuses 
to listen to any explanations from any 
one. Explanations are the root of all 
evil, but there are exceptions. How much 
more nice and natural it would have 
been to have introduced some woman who 
had designs on Mr. Jarvis—a widower—and 
to have made her forge the letter, in order 
to get rid of the daughter. It is thus that 
the painstaking coach corrects his pupils’ 
Latin exercises ! Mr. Dynevor, anxious to 


give satisfaction all round, marries Miss 
Jarvis, for whom he has repeatedly told 
every one who would listen to him that he 
Cares nothing. On finding out the forgery, 
he takes his wife to America—it would have 
been less unnatural if he had pretended that 
“ private affairs called him to Kamtscbatka ” 
without his wife—and there that lady dies. 
Eleven years pass before Joan has a chance 
of saving his life, after which, with his usual 
obligingness, he marries her. The English 
of the story is fairly good, and the characters, 
though slight, and even in the caso of Hom¬ 
fray slack, are tolerably well drawn. 

Mr. Cooper tells us in the preface to his 
Old Fashioned Stories, that “ all the world 
knows he has plenty of friends, and jolly 
good friends too.” Wo must confess to 
having been ignorant of this fact, so widely 
known, and indeed of the life and adven¬ 
tures of Mr. Cooper, who appears to have 
been the protomartyr of Christian Socialism. 
But we think that his circle of friends is 
likely to be increased by this republication 
of tales written^ in 1842. Their subjects 
are drawn from the lives of stockingers, 
fishers, provincial poets, and they are told 
in a very manly fashion. The language is 
a little too fine for the characters, but it is 
better than the barbarous jargon so often 
printed to represent local dialects. The hard 
times Mr. Cooper writes of have perhaps 
gone by, but the logical despair of his 
starving stocking-weavers docs not cease to 
be in season, even when people have ducks 
and port wine for breakfast. And there is 
no such great necessity to apologise for it, 
as there may have been in 1842. 

A. Lang. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Correspondence of William Ellery Channing, 
I).I)., and Lucy Aikin, from 1826 to 1842. 
Edited by Anna Letitia Le Breton. (London and 
Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate, 1874.) Some 
of these letters appeared in the Memoirs of Lucy 
Aikin published ten years ago, but all those of 
Dr. Channing are new; and the correspondence, 
as a whole, is interesting in a way, and to an ex¬ 
tent of which no selected passages could give a 
quite adequate idea. Miss Aikin was one of the 
last surviving representatives of the culture and 
opinions of the small but influential school of 
liberal Nonconformists who stood midway between 
the pronounced Evangelicals and the pronounced 
free-thinkers of the revolutionary period. Un¬ 
connected with either extreme, and as unpopular 
as either with the mass of what was regarded as 
Bafe, orthodox opinion, the party was condemned 
by its very weakness to a more than ordinary de¬ 
gree of intelligence and candour, while it had 
obvious advantages for estimating the comparative 
strength of the tendencies by which it was 
hemmed in. Such a correspondent was particu¬ 
larly welcome to an American who wished, like 
Dr. Channing, to keep pace with the social, reli¬ 
gious, and literary movements in the mother 
country—not merely in their present superficial 
effects, but in the mixed, more or less personal 
details, ignorance of which bo often stultifies the 
conclusions and calculations of the most intelli¬ 
gent strangers. As the acquaintance developed, 
and the letters became more intimate, the exchange 
of personal opinions and impressions encroached 
upon the space originally given up to rather com¬ 
monplace discussion of books and problems of the 
day ; but the raison d'etre of the correspondence 
throughout is clearly that the parties to it can tell 
each other things that they want to know, and 
that their feeling about the intelligence ex- 
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changed is sufficiently harmonious for the exchange 
to be a pleasure. The letters are too long, too 
uniformly sober, and contain too littlo that is 
really brilliant or original for them to have seemed 
worth reprinting merely as letters ; but the shade 
of historical and personal interest, ■which comes 
from their having been really worth writing, 
decides the question and makes them readable 
still. The letters are most numerous in 1831-2: 
the French Revolution, the Reform Bill, pauper¬ 
ism, the possibility of intercourse between rich 
and poor without injury to the independence of 
the latter, a point on which Miss Aikin is scepti¬ 
cal, haring seen little good resulting from the 
fashion of district visiting, which she thinks was 
set in Evangelical circles by Mrs. Hannah More’s 
Coelebs ; the character of Ramshun Roy, of Dr. 
Priestley, Joanna Baillie’s last work, Miss Marti- 
neau’s first, then her Poor Law tales and her visit 
to America; the publication of Philip van 
Arievclde, of Godolphin, of which they do not 
guess the authorship, Carlyle’s rising fame, slavery, 
Tractarianism ; the social influence of the English 
aristocracy, which Dr. Channing found it ns im¬ 
possible as most of his countrymen not to exagge¬ 
rate ; the comparative beauty and delicacy of 
American and English girls, the books finished or 
projected by the writers—these and various topics 
of the same kind are discussed in a leisurely, 
natural tone; while the admirers of Dr. Channing 
will be interested both by the account Miss Aikin 
gives of the gradually increasing influence of his 
writings in Europe, and by his own full and con¬ 
fidential responses to her tentative discussions of 
the religious bearing of the philosophical opinions 
which they shared. Considering the variety of 
subjects touched upon, most of which were at the 
time matter of vehement party debate, there is 
singularly little narrowness or inaccuracy in Miss 
Aikin’s reports; perhaps the intellectual tendencies 
of which she seems least equal to appreciate the 
bearing are those which might be regarded as the 
collateral representatives of the expiring school 
from which her own training was received; we 
mean the contemporary movements which took 
their start from Coleridge, and diverged along 
lines ending in what are now called Ritual¬ 
ism and Rationalism; the traditions of noncon¬ 
formity made her intolerant of anything that 
looked like Poperv, while her own laxity of 
dogma was reached less by way of historical 
criticism than by applications of eighteenth cen¬ 
tury philosophy, filtered through Priestley. One 
curious illustration of the difficulty the best- 
informed classes have of being well-informed on 
all points, is ottered by a sentence written in 1833, 
when, not to multiply names, the reputations of 
Victor Hugo and Alfred de Musset were made: 
“ It is remarkable that the French have no writers 
of any note at present except in the sciences.” 

Theology in the English Poets. By the Rev. 
Stopford A. Brooke. (London: II. S. King & Co., 
1*74.) Mr. Stopford Brooke does not cease to be 
clerical becauso he preaches upon poets instead of 
on the Bible. He dilutes and improves Cowper, 
Coleridge, Wordsworth, at great length, and 
Burns, just in the way we used to hear Isaiah 
treated. Still the book is not without merit. lie 
makes a good point in showing that the victory of 
Coleridge's fatal listle.ssness of temperament was 
decided by his disappointment with the French 
Revolution ; and he explains at great length from 
the “ Prelude ” how Wordsworth worked his way 
out of that temptation and others, and how his 
poetry declined when his love of order got the 
upper hand of his love of liberty; he does not ex¬ 
plain how thoroughly unreal his apprehension of 
all wide aspects of national life was: apparently 
he does not feel the unreality because he snares it. 
This again is clerical. 

Speech in Season. By the Rev. II. R. naweis. 
(London: II. S. King A Co., 1*74.) Mr. Ilaweis 
would wish, we suppose, to be taken seriously; 
and yet his talent bears a suspicious resemblance 
to that of mediaeval jesters, who were listened to 


for the utter unreserve with which they emptied 
out their shallow brains in public. lie discourses 
with his congregation on the pros and cons of 
church-going, and the extreme wickedness of 
giving to beggars in the street, and is very seusible 
in enforcing the latest hints of physiological 
prudence in order to the preservation of cerebral 
sanity. lie explains away “Christ's hard say¬ 
ings ” by the process of assuming that the fierce 
denunciations at the close of the Ministry prove 
the paradoxes of renunciation and quietism in 
the Sermon on the Mount to have been metaphors 
or hyperboles, and generally evinces a desire to 
give Christ credit for what Mr. Haweis thinks 
the best of his own ideas. Those ideas have 
received an addition since he published last. Mr. 
Wallace, or some other eminent man of science, 
has persuaded him there is something in the 
motley group of phenomena known to believers 
as spiritualism, animal magnetism, and the like, 
and without loss of time he proceeds to guess 
before his congregation at what this something 
may be. He would have guessed rather differently 
if he had mastered Dr. Carpenter’s facts, which 
go far to prove that especially in so-called mag¬ 
netic cases, whatever happens is due to the ex¬ 
pectation of the subject of the phenomena, not 
to the means taken to excite the expectation; but 
elastic as his guesses are, it would have strained 
them less rather than more, to take account of 
these facts in his explanations of apostolical suc¬ 
cession, baptismal regeneration, transubstantiation, 
answers to prayer, Ac. Sometimes he is positively 
grotesque, as when he makes St. Peter recommend 
the brethren to be of one mind, lest they should 
break the magnetic circle; sometimes he is acute, 
as when he observes that the ancients may have 
had just aB good reason for consulting fallible 
seers, as the moderns have for consulting fallible 
physicians : on the whole he is on the right track 
in thinking that if alleged cases of exceptional 
exaltation of human faculties are to be studied at 
all, they had better be studied by the comparative 
method. Still it is hardly a cheerful sign of the 
times, that a theologian of Mr. Haweis’ calibre 
should have a wider and more rapid popularity 
than the late F. W. Robertson. 

Le Central Lee , sa Vie et ses Campagnes. Par 
Edward Lee Childe. (Paris: Ilachette et Cie., 
1874.) The relationship or intimate connexion 
between the author and his hero, betrayed by the 
similarity of name, led us to open this volume in 
the hope of finding an actual biography of the 
great Confederate general, and not a mere history 
of his campaigns. It is, however, little more. 
Thirty pages out of nearly four hundred suffice 
for all Mr. Childe has to tell of the life and corre¬ 
spondence of Lee before and after the War of 
Secession. The meagre outline of his previous 
career affords nothing new, and the few letters 
scattered through the pages little that is interest¬ 
ing, except as conveying no impression of genius, 
hardly of talent, in the writer. The details and 
event's of the war are described with an impar¬ 
tiality and absence of vituperation against the 
Northerners which show that the author has 
profited by the example of his illustrious name¬ 
sake. 

We would call attention to an American trans¬ 
lation (published by Messrs. Lee and Shepard, 
of Boston) of Contangos’ interesting book, The 
Ancient City ; a Stiu/y on the Religion, Laus, and 
Institutions of Greece and Rome. The translation, 
by Willard .Small, is from the latest French edi¬ 
tion, and is pleasant reading. The book itself 
is well known ; it describes the great change in 
ancient society, when the State ceased to be a 
merely religious community, in which the king 
was a pontiff, the magistrate a priest, the law a 
sacred formula, and where individual liberty was 
unknown ; it shows how the efforts of the op¬ 
pressed classes, the overthrow of the sacerdotal 
class, and the progress of thought, unsettled the 
ancient principles of human association ; when 
law, politics, and morality became independent, 


the earliest form of human society had ceased to 
exist. 

National Education in Greece in the Fourth 
Century before Christ, by A. 8. Wilkins, Pro¬ 
fessor of Latin at Owens College, Manchester, 
(Longmans), is an expansion of an essay which 
obtained the prize provided at Cambridge by 
Archdeacon Hare’s friends. Its object is to set 
forth the popular Greek conceptions of the aims 
and methods of national education, the manner in 
which these conceptions were carried into practical 
effect (with their general results upon national 
life), and the criticisms of the popular ideas and 
methods of education by the great Greek thinkers 
of the fourth century, as well as the substitutes 
suggested by them. The enquiry is practically 
limited to Athens and Sparta, and is not limited 
to the fourth century, since most of our informa¬ 
tion ns to Sparta relates to either earlier or later 
times, while the views of Plato and Aristotle take 
us into a much wider field of discussion. Perhaps 
it was impossible to really limit the essay to the 
subject set. We do not quite know why the 
author speaks, p. 33, of “ Aleman and ferpsi- 
chorus.” Is it a misprint for Terpander or Stesi- 
chorus ? 

A little History of Scotland, byM.G. J. Kinloch 
(with an introduction by the Bishop of Brechin) 
is fairly written ; but as the authoress looks chiefly 
to the ecclesiastical aspect of the history, and only 
comes down to the fall of the old hierarchy, the 
history is not quite adequately treated. The ac¬ 
count of the Scotch bishoprics and monasteries is 
more full than that in the common histories. 
Messrs. Edmonston and Douglas are the publishers. 

The Privateer. By a Sailor. (Griffith A Farran, 
1874.) The author had a strong impulse to make 
verses. Perhaps his fluency denotes some original 
faculty; but a sailor who makes verses aboard 
ship, with no literary friends near him, and no 
books, cannot be surprised if his faculty runs to 
seed. 

Resnrgens. Second Edition. By the Author of 
Ich I Hen. (E. Moxon A Son, 1874.) It is curious 
that a second edition of fluent solemn twaddle on 
a sacred subject should be called for. 

The Vacation. By J. S. Nairne. (Glasgow, 
1874.) A good boyish echo of the Ercursion. 

Twelve Scotch Songs. By Gordon Campbell. 
(Whitaker, 1874.) Some of these have been 
sung; all might be. 

Poems. By Annette F. C. Knight. (London : 
Henry S. King A Co., 1874.) Fairly correct, 
with enough feeling to be pleasant. 

Muses of Mayfair. ByH.Cholmondeley Pennell. 
(London: Chatto A Windus, 1874.) This col¬ 
lection differs from Mr. Locker's Lyra Elcgan- 
tiarum in being confined to contemporary work on 
both sides of the Atlantic. It is rather a gain to 
meet with specimens of writers like J. Bailey 
Aldrich, H. S. Leigh, and Hamilton Aide, who 
is known as a novelist and dramatist. Perhaps 
there are too many extracts: it is startling to have 
extracts from Mr. Swinburne’s Eel is.• set before us 
as vers de society. 

The Maid of Florence. (London: .Sampson 
Low A Co., 1874.) The Canadian author or 
authoress seems to have studied Sheridan Knowles 
with profit. The heroine is beautiful, and 
hysterically inspired, first to get a certain Colonna 
appointed Podesta of Florence; then, when he 
jilts her to marrv a Visconti, to upset his nascent 
tyranny by the aid of a discarded native lover, 

Editob. 


NOTES AND NEIVS. 

Dr. Scnr.iKMAXK writes to us that he has soli¬ 
cited and obtained from the Greek government, 
permission to demolish at his own expense the 
great square tower in the Acropolis, known as the 
Venetian Tower, which seems to have been built 
in the fourteenth century. It occupies 1,000 
square feet of the Propylaea, and consists of large 
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square slabs of marble or common stone from 
various ancient monuments of the Acropolis and 
the theatre of Herodes Atticus; it measures eighty 
feet in height, and its walls are five feet thick. 

By the demolition of this tower, which costs 
him 405/., Dr. Schliemann renders a great service 
to science, for he brings to light the most in¬ 
teresting parts of the Propylaea, and is certain to 
find a vast number of interesting inscriptions, of 
which he has for three years the right of publi¬ 
cation. 

The work began on the 2nd instant, to the 
great delight of the Athenians ; but to the grief 
of the thousands of owls by which the tower is 
inhabited. “But it is impossible,” adds Dr. 
Schliemann, “ to please every one in this world.” 

We understand that the publication of the new 
edition of the Encyclopaedia Britannica may be 
expected to commence in the course of a few 
months. It appears that more than half the 
matter of the ninth edition will be new, the recent 
rapid progress of science having rendered exten¬ 
sive changes necessary. The portion almost ready 
contains articles on various branches of natural 
history, by Professor Huxley, Mr. A. R. Wallace, 
Mr. St. George Mivart, and Dr. W. 0. M'lntosh ; 
on Anatomy by Professor Turner; on Anthropo¬ 
logy by Dr. E. B. Tylor; on Archaeology by Dr. 
Daniel Wilson ; and on Classical Archaeology by 
Mr. A. S. Murray, of the British Museum. The 
articles on Indian geography are contributed bv 
Dr. W. W. Hunter; and amongst other geographi¬ 
cal articles are Asia, by General Strachey; Africa, 
by Mr. Keith Johnston ; Afghanistan, by Colonel 
Yule : and Alps, by Mr. John Ball. Assyrian and 
Egyptian history and antiquities are dealt with by 
Sir. II. Rawlinson, Mr. Sayce, and Dr. S. Birch. 
In Philosophy, Professor Croom Robertson, Mr. 
W. Wallace, of Merton College, and Mr. James 
Sully are among the contributors; while Professor 
Sidney Colvin deals with Art and Fine Arts. 
Canon Venables writes on Ecclesiastical Antiqui¬ 
ties, and Sir Travers Twiss on Ecclesiastical and 
International Law. 

It is reported that Mr. Edmund Yates, the 
novelist, is editor of the new weekly paper called 
The World. 

We hear that Dr. Miklosich, one of whose 
works on the Gipsies was reviewed in the Academy 
for June 13, will publish in October next some 
Gipsy stories, collected by himself at Bukowina. 
They will be given in the original Romani, accom¬ 
panied by an interlinear Latin translation. 

Mr. J. R. Greek's History of the English 
People is expected to be out next week. 

Mr. George IIoog has retired from the editor¬ 
ship of the Ncivsvendor. 

Manzoni has been virtually dead so long, that 
an Irishman might have said of him, as he could 
of Macreadv, that it was only by hearing of 
his death that people knew he was still alive. 
Attempts to draw the lion from his lair were, 
however, not wanting, and in his own country it 
is pretty well known that he gave some offence 
by refusing to help in the case of the Rossini 
Album. In 1864 a deputation waited upon him 
with like results, its object being to request that 
he would present to the Italian Parliament the 
jilebiscite which was to be got up praying that the 
sixth centenary of Dante’s birth might be kept 
as a national festival. The Rivista Europea of 
this July lias an account of the interview of the 
deputation with Manzoni from the pen of Pro¬ 
fessor Suzzi, who acted as spokesman on the occa¬ 
sion. Ilis reasons for refusing were in substance, 
“ I am too old for public life, and would rather 
be let alone ”—“ quasi io non fossi piu al mondo ; ” 
but he had energy enough to dispel the doubt which 
Professor Suzzi expressed to him in conversation 
■whether, after all, Dante did more than create an 
intellectual Italy, and could fairly be considered a 
patriot whose aim was to deliver his country over 
to a foreign power. 


The Hungarian correspondent of the same 
journal has a really curious discovery to commu¬ 
nicate, viz., that the archiepiscopal library of Eger 
possesses a MS. of the year 1407, of a Jjrtin 
translation of Dante's Dicina Commedia, and a 
commentary on his Inferno, the author of which 
is no less a personage than Giovanni da Serravalle, 
Bishop of Fermo. There is a duplicate of it in 
the Vatican Library, mentioned by Tiraboschi in 
his Life of Dante as probably unique. The pre¬ 
amble to the commentary asserts and proves the 
fact of Dante's close relationship with the family 
of Frangipani, Who played a conspicuous part in 
the history of Hungary. There has long been a 
floating tradition of Dante as a student at Oxford, 
which may, perhaps, be delegated to a higher rank 
in the scale of probability since there is positive 
mention of it in the Eger MS.:— 

“ Isto auctor Dantes dedit sc in juventuto omnibus 
nrtibus liberalibus studens ,eos Paduae, Bonamiae, 
demum Oconiis ot Purisiis, nbi fecit mnltos actus 
mirabilis intantum, quod ab aliquilms dieebatur mag- 
nus philosophus ab aliquibus magnus Tlicologus ab 
aliquibus magnus Poeta.” 

We give the first stanza of the Inferno in both 
the translation and in the original. 

Df.i.l’ IxEERXO Caxto I. 

Caphim primum Inferni. 

In medio itineris vite nostro 
Rcpperi me in una silva obseura 
Cuius recta via erat devia. 

lieu quantum ad dieendum qualis erat est dura 
Jsta sylva silvestris et aspera ot fortis 
Quo in renovatione [instead of cogitatione] renovat 
pavorem. 

L'Originate Italiano. 

Eel mezzo del cummin di nostra vita, 

Mi ritrovai per una selva osouru ; 

Clio la diritta via era smarrita : 

Alii quanto a dir qual era, i cosa dura 
Questa selva selvaggia ed aspra o forte, 
die nel pensier riunuova la paum. 

Mr. Lepel Griffik’s late article in the Fort¬ 
nightly Review on the present condition of the 
Eastern Question has made a great stir in Scan¬ 
dinavia, where it was at once translated in full, 
and widely circulated. 

The young lady who distinguished herself so 
much at the University of Upsala, last September, 
Miss Charlott* Yhlen, is now in England, whither 
she has come to study the hospital system in 
London and Edinburgh, before going to New 
York, where she has been invited to practise as a 
physician. 

Polybidt.ion states that the valuable library of 
Cardinal Barnabo, late Prefect of Propaganda, 
which consisted of about 6,000 volumes, relating 
chiefly to the history and administration of 
Catholic missions, has been rescued from the 
hammer by the Pope. It will probably remain 
permanently at Propaganda College. 

A plan is under consideration at Copenhagen 
to erect in Iceland a monument inscribed in Runic 
characters to the great collector of the Eddas, 
Suorre Sturlesson, who was at once the most 
learned, ambitious, and influential man of his age 
and country. 

A new weekly paper has just been started in 
Paris under the title Lee Echos dr I Alsace- 
Lorraine, and is under the directorship of a 
committee, which, among others of similar views, 
includes the names of Messrs. Erckmann,Chatrian, 
Kaempfen, Mezieres, and Lortidan-Larcher. 

The Committee of the Petrarch Commomoration 
have published the programme of the proceedings 
which are to begin to-day (July 18j, and from 
this we learn that the first steps in the coming 
ceremonials will be the departure from Avignon 
of a deputation of the “Minnesingers” to meet 
the delegation of French and Italian poets at 
Vaucluse. At 8 a.m. the heralds will ride 
through the town to announce the beginning of 


the festival. At 9 p.m. the Minnesingers will 
return to Avignon, and lie publicly received by 
the civic authorities. After the solemn elevation 
of the bust of Petrarch, the entire procession 
will march from the railway station to the 
Town Hall, in the midst of military music, 
succeeded by a general illumination, and ter¬ 
minated by a performance of the militarv 
bands, and a torch-light procession. On Sun¬ 
day, July 19, a religious service will be cele¬ 
brated in the open square before the Papal Palace, 
at which the civic officers, all deputations, and 
other representative bodies, will take part. At 
4 p.m. a great historical cavalcade will represent 
the triumphal progress of Petrarch to the Capitol. 
At 9 p.m. on the same evening there will be a 
gala representation at the theatre and a popular 
festival, terminating in a general illumination, in 
which the Papal Palace will be illuminated by 
electric light. On Monday, July 20, a monster 
meeting of singers, composed of numerous Pro¬ 
vencal associations, will be held at 9 a.m. At 
4 p.m. a Spanish bull-fight will be exhibited. 
Fish-spearing on the lake will follow next in 
order, to be succeeded by national dances on tho 
market places and squares of the city; and at night 
a monster Venetian festival on the Rhone, general 
illuminations, fireworks, music and other forms of 
entertainment, will conclude the great patriotic 
commemoration of Petrarch's festival. 

1st spite of all the efforts made by the Emperor 
Alexander to extend the advantages of education 
to his people, the prejudices of the lower classes 
threaten to frustrate his schemes for their intel¬ 
lectual emancipation, and hitherto the unfortunate 
district school teachers find themselves met in 
most of the rural parishes by the systematic oppo¬ 
sition of the entire clerical body’, including tho 
wives and families of the priests. At Mariupal 
a teacher has lately been clerically denounced to 
the entire parish as unfit to teach children owing 
to his habit of taking walks on the Steppe, and col¬ 
lecting useless grasses, disgusting insects and every 
conceivable abomination, nnd mnking these things 
objects of public instruction, while he is regarded 
as a dangerous innovator on account of his aversion 
to the use of the rod, and the good old Russian prac¬ 
tices of pulling out lumps of hair from the heads of 
refractory children, and mnking them kneel in tho 
snow, or on stones, according to the season, when 
they excite the anger of their instructors. Truly 
the abrogation of serfdom has made a very small 
step on the road of national emancipation in 
Russia, and progress has a hard light to encounter 
before it can establish itself in the dominions of the 
Czar of all the Russias 1 Alexander's neighbour 
and imperial brother, the Emperor Kung-tschi, has 
certainly not an equallv well-grounded reason for 
lamenting the unwillingness of his subjects to 
cultivate learning, if we may judge from the fact 
that when the young prince lately went to visit 
the tombs of his Mantsohu ancestors, the Chinese 
papers announce that he found on his return to 
Peking as many as 7,000 scholars assembled to take 
part in the trying examination known ns Tsun-sz, 
which is required from all who intend to follow 
the profession of teachers, or lawyers. 

TnE Rev. John E. B. Mayor, of St. John's 
College, Cambridge, has undertaken to edit, for 
the Extra Scries of the Early English Text Society, 
Bishop Fisher’s funeral sermons on Lady Margaret 
and Henry VII., with the Bishop’s letters, and 
his Sermon preached in London when Martin 
Luther’s books were burnt. This last sermon has 
never been reprinted in English. All tho docu¬ 
ments have historical value as well as philological, 
and Mr. Mayor will add to them an introduction, 
notes, and a glossary. 

TnE Committee of the New Shakspere Society 
have resolved to alter somewhat their mode of 
procedure next tension. The meetings of the 
Society are to be held once a month only, on the 
second Friday of every month from October to 
June, both included. Of these meetings one is 
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to be given up to a general discussion of some 
one play of Shakspere's; and at the second meet¬ 
ing short “ scratch ” papers are to be read on any 
Shaksperean topic that any member likes to take 
up. All regular papers for other meetings are to 
be submitted beforehand, with an abstract, to a 
Revision Committee consisting of the Director 
(Mr. Furnivall), Mr. Hales, and Dr. Abbott, 
and at their discretion the abstract only will 
be printed for circulation before the reading of 
the paper. The reports of the discussions 
will be printed in nbstraet, ns briefly as is 
consistent with the fair development of the 
speakers’ views. The Society now numbers 430 
members. The first part of its Transactions and 
the first part of its “ Shakspere Allusion Books’’are 
promised in a fortnight. Its branches in Man¬ 
chester, Edinburgh, and Bedford have had a 
satisfactory opening season. Among the papers 
promised for next session are Mr. Richard Simp¬ 
son's on the Politics of Shakspere's Historical 
Plays; Mr. Tom Taylor's on Benedix's Shak- 
spereotnanie ; Dr. Abbott's on the First and Second 
Quartos of Hamlet ; Dr. Brinsley Nicholson’s on 
tlie Dates of King John and The Tempest ; Mrs. F. 
C. N/Hall's on the Quibbles of Shakspere; Pro¬ 
fessor Leo's Notes on, and Emendations of, Skak- 
spere’s Text, &c. 

Dr. C. M. Inglery has finished the text of 
his “ Centime of Praise ” (of Shakspere), and also 
his Introduction to the first Part of the Shakspere 
Allusion Books that he is editing for the New 
Shakspere Society. During bis work at the latter 
book, Dr. Inglebv has found that Meres, in bis 
celebrated Pa/ladis Tamia, of 1598, has quoted a 
lino from Shakspere's Henry IV., which fact has 
been overlooked by all prior critics. 

Tnc Rev. Canon Simmons's edition of the Lay 
Folk’s Mass-Book for the Early English Text 
Society, will contain four texts of the poem—from 
manuscripts: B. the Royal MS. 1? B xvii. in the 
British Museum; 0. (Bievaulx), MS. 155 in 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford ; E. a MS. in the 
Library of Henry Yates Thompson, Esq.; F. a 
MS. in Caius College, Cambridge; with various 
readings from two other MSS.: A. Advocates’ 
Library, Edinburgh, 10, 0, l.art 7; D. University 
Library, Cambridge, Gg 31, No. 1. 

Dr. Brixsi.ey Nicholson has joined the Com¬ 
mittee of the New Shakspere Sucietv. 

Mr. Duncan C. Dallas is producing, by liis 
method of photographic engraving known as 
Dallastype, a reduced facsimile of the First Folio 
of Shakspere's Plays (1023), in crown 8vo. The 
size is so very small for a double-columned book, 
that the new edition must prove more a curiosity 
than a working handbook like Mr. Lionel Booth’s 
well-known quarto reprint. But one great con¬ 
venience of Mr. Dallas's plan is, that he proposes 
to issue the plays separately, at two shillings 
apiece. The first, a double part, will be ready next 
December. The subscription price for the whole 
book is three guineas. Mr. Triibuer is to publish it. 

It is stated that an unpublished poem bv 
Quevedo y Villegas, entitled Lixipo y Policleto, 
has been discovered at Madrid inside the covers 
of a book which bad once belonged to the dis¬ 
tinguished author. Quevedo, who flourished in the 
first half of the seventeenth century, wnsa prolific 
writer on serious and burlesque subjects both in 
prose and verse, and it will be remembered that 
one of bis works was translated into English by 
Sir Roger l’Estrange. 

The following witty effusion of the poet Sir 
John Suckling is extracted from a letter preserved 
among the manuscripts of Earl de la Warr, at 
Knowle Park, and published in the Report of the 
Historical MSS. Commission. It was written at 
Brussels, May 5, 1030, and addressed to Mr. W. 
Wallis (at the Earl of Middle sex's) :— 

“I am come out of a country where the people are 
of so poor conditions that the greatest part of them 
would do what Judas did for half the money, and am 
arrived where the condition of the people is so poor 


that were there an enemy to be betrayed and a Jndas 
ready to do it, yet would there want a man to furnish 
out tho 30 pieces of silver ; where lteggarc and pride 
are as inseperable ns paint to a Court ladies face, or 
homes to a citizen's head ; where it is as rare a thing 
to see a man have money as in London to seo a Lord 
Mayor have store of wit; where the inhabitants have 
miriads of crosses in their churches and their streets, 
vet want them in their purses, where the people quake 
if you talk of millions, and are vorv infidels concern¬ 
ing the ever coming home again of a plate fleet. In a 
word, in order to let you understand their state right, 
it is almost as poor as my description of it. This pre¬ 
mised, you will not much wonder if I with His 
Majesty's bare picture only make people bow before 
mo with ns much reverence here as he himself does 
with his own personal presence at Whitehall, &c., Sec. 
Coining is a forgotten art.” 

A correspondent sends us the following version 
of the old “ Hugh of Lincoln ” ballad, which be 
heard three years ago from a little gipsy girl at 
Shepherd's Bush:— 

‘■Down in merry, merry Scotland 
It. rained both hard and small; 

Two littlo boys wont out one day 
All for to play with a ball. 

They tossed it np so very, very high. 

They tossed it down so low, 

They tossed it into the Jew's garden 
Where the flowers all do blow. 

Out came one of the Jew's daughters, 

Dressed in green all, 

‘ If you mine here, my pretty, pretty lad. 

You shall have your ball.’ 

She showed him an apple as green ns grass, 

The next it was a fig. 

The third a chcrryas red as blood. 

And that would tiee him in. 

She set him on a golden chair. 

And aive him sugar sweet. 

Laved him on a golden chest of drawers, 

Stabbed him like a sheep." 

Mdme. Proudhon has written to the papers 
asking for the loan of any letters written by her 
late husband, with the object of making the 
volume of bis correspondence, which is to appear 
very shortly under her editorship, as complete as 
possible. 

The Nation states that Longfellow’s Ecanyclinc 
lias recently been translated into Portuguese by a 
Brazilian poet, Dr. Franklin Doria. 

Tnn samejournal advocates greatereentralisation 
in the University education of the Lnited States, 
in the interests alike of learning, of society, and of 
politics. As the tendency in this country seems 
at the present time to be in the contrary direction 
—that of the decentralisation of our Universities— 
the following remarks from the Nation will be 
read with interest:— 

“ The demands which modern culture, owing to 
the advance of science and research in every field, 
now makes on a university, in the shape of professors, 
books, apparatus, are so great that only the largest 
and wealthiest institutions can pretend to meet them, 
and in fact there is something very like false pre¬ 
tences in the promise to do so held out to poor students 
by many of the smaller colleges. They doubtless do 
a certain amount of work very creditably; but they 
are nncandid in saying that, they give a university 
education, and in issuing diplomas purporting to be 
certificates that any such education has either been 
sought or received. The idea of maintaining a uni¬ 
versity for the sake of the local glory of it, is a form 
of folly which might, not to be associated with educa¬ 
tion in any stage. It is like buying a bad gun, which 
is likely to burst in your hands, because it is of native 
manufacture. These considerations are now felt to be 
so powerful in other countries that they threaten the 
destruction of a whole batch of universities in Italy 
which have come down famous and honoured from the 
Middle Ages and have sent out twenty generations of 
students, anil are causing even the very best of the 
smaller universities in Germany, great and efficient as 
many of them are, to tremble for their existence.” 


The deaths of two industrious historical writers, 
Agnes Strickland and John Ileneage Jesse, have 


been announced this week. Miss Strickland, tho 
daughter of Mr. Thomas Strickland, of Reydon 
Hall, Suffolk, was bom shout the year 1806. Her 
historical tastes first displayed themselves in a 
poetical form, by the production, before the age of 
sixteen, of two pieces, “ The Red Rose,” and 
“ Worcester Field, or the Cavalier,” whose titles 
sufficientlv indicate their subjects. The best 
fruits of her graver studies in history are tho 
Lives of the Queens of England, and the 
Lives of the Queens of Scotland ; in the com¬ 
pilation of these she was aided hv her sister 
Elizabeth. The life of Mary Queen of Scots, in 
the latter series, was drawn with great elaboration 
and minuteness of detail, and it is well known 
how strenuous an advocate she was for the inno¬ 
cence of her heroine. The general excellence of 
her literary work, and her untiring diligence 
were suitably acknowledged by a grant to 
her from the State, in 1871, of a Civil List 
pension of 100/. Mr. Jesse was the son of the 
eminent naturalist, Edward Jesse, and held for 
many years an appointment in the Admiralty. His 
leisure time was occupied with the compilation of 
various historical works, such as Memoirs of the 
Court of England during the Reign of the Stuarts, 
published about 1830; George Seluyn and his 
Contemporaries, London and its Celebrities, Sec. 
Mr. Jesse's most ambitious work, Memoirs of the 
Life and Eeign of King George the Third, ap¬ 
peared in 1807. Notwithstanding tho occasional 
garnish of a few fragments of manuscript autho¬ 
rity, it contains nothing substantial save what is 
woven out of the many published volumes of 
diaries and correspondence of this reign ; but we 
gladly endorse the opinion of the writer in the 
Quarterly Review upon it that 

“ a mure agreeable, readable, and really entertaining 
compilation has seldom fallen into our bands. It is 
a Irnok which the reader lays down with sincere feel¬ 
ings of gratitude to the writer fur having enabled 
him to while away some hours in pleasantly furbish¬ 
ing up his acquaintance with man}’ a well-known, but 
always attractive passage of recent history, and 
renewing many a familiar line of thought.’’ 

Messrs. Adam Stevenson & Co., of Toronto, 
have published vol. i. of The Constitutional His¬ 
tory of Canada, by Samuel Jiimes Watson, 
librarian of the Legislative Assembly of Ontario. 

A Society for the Publication of Texts relating 
to the History and Geography of the Latin East 
has just been formed in Paris for the purpose of 
publishing or re-editing texts relating to the Latin 
East, especially the pilgrimages to the Holy Land 
which are not to appear in the “ Collection of the 
Historians of the Crusades,” undertaken by the 
Academy of Inscriptions. The Society will give 
its subscribers yearly two volumes of text, and a 
photograph. The texts will comprise three series i 

1. Historical Series —charters, historical letters, 
small unpublished chronicles, 1095-1600; unpub¬ 
lished plans of Crusades, 1250-1609—2. Geogra¬ 
phical Series —chronological collection of pilgrim¬ 
ages to the Holy Land, and of descriptions of the 
Holy Land and of neighbouring countries; I>atin 
texts published and unpublished from 300 a.iv 
to 1400; unpublished or very rare from 1400 t*> 
1600: French, Italian, Spanish, German, and 
English texts, published and unpublished, to 1500, 
unpublished or very rare from 1500-1600; Greek, 
Hebrew, Slavonic, and Scandinavian texts, pub¬ 
lished and unpublished, to 1600, accompanied by 
a Latin version. 8. Poetical Series —Latin, French, 
and foreign poems, 1100 to 1500. 

The reproductions by phototypographv will in¬ 
clude: 1. Pilgrimages to the Holy Land, broad¬ 
sheets, crusading journals, &c., printed in the fif¬ 
teenth and first quarter of the sixteenth centuries; 

2. Documents of the same kind, which, though of 
later date, only exist in unique or very rare copies. 
A short bibliographical notice will accompany 
each photograph. Among tlie founders of the 
Society are MM. Anatole de Barthdlemy, Leopold 
Delisle, Egger, de Snulcy, and de Yogiid. The 
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subscription is, for honorary members fifty francs, 
and for associate subscribers fifteen francs. We 
hope that the ranks of this excellent Society ■will 
be swelled by many of our countrymen. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Tecs Journal de Saint Petersbomg states that the 
Austro-Hungarian Government is engaging in 
active researches to discover the fate of the 
Austrian Polar Expedition, which left Hamburg 
on board the Tegethoff about two years ago. A 
well-known explorer, M. Sidorow, believes, from 
various evidence drawn from the state of the 
Arctic Ocean, that the expedition is at present at 
Novaia-Zemlia, about Cape Nassau, ami proposes 
that the Russian Government should organise an 
expedition into those parts for the succour of 
Messrs. Weyprecht and Payer and their com¬ 
panions. M. Sidorow oilers to contribute 1,000 
florins towards the expenses of the expedition. 
Another Russian navigator, M. Starostine, adopts 
M. Sidorow's conclusions, offers to contribute to¬ 
wards the costs, and appeals to all Russian men 
of science, and all Russians who are interested in 
the knowledge of the northern parts of the 
empire. 

From Tehran we learn that the exceptionally 
severe weather and heavy snow of last winter 
has heightened the price of provisions by inter¬ 
rupting communications. In Tehran several 
houses were crushed in by the snow, and 130 
persons loet their lives. Banditti were profiting 
by the had state of the roads, which precluded 
possibility of pursuit, to eommit numerous depre¬ 
dations, and Shiraz is infested with them. A road 
is about to be made from Tehran to Djulfa, witli 
a branch from Kashin to Resht, and a tramway is 
also to be constructed from Tehran to Shahzada- 
Abdul-Azim. 

News from Kuldja announces that the Russian 
temporary occupation of the town has had a 
moet beneficial effect on the prosperity of the 
inhabitants. Commerce is flourishing, and the 
Taranches are voluntarily sending their children 
to school to learn Russian. Only two converts to 
Christianity have been made; but this is probably 
due to the strong wish of the missionaries to 
receive no converts whose motives might appear 
interested. 

An expedition of German and Scandinavian 
savants starts to-day from Kiel to explore the 
Kerguelen Islands. 

The Greek quarter of Tenedos, consisting of 
some 700 or 800 houses, has been consumed by 
fire. The fire broke out about 8 P.M., and the 
town would in all probability have been com¬ 
pletely destroyed had not the crews of the British 
ships in harbour given their valuable assistance. 
The English fleet also landed a large supply of 
biscuits the next morning for the houseless people 
-who had been burnt out. 

Thebe were several shocks of earthquake ex¬ 
perienced at Constantinople during the close of 
last month, the oscillations being from east to 
west and north to south. 

A remarkable magnetic cave has, according 
to the Levant Herald of the 3rd instant, been 
discovered near Pine Grove, Amader county, 
California. Mr. Stokes, the gentleman who relates 
the story, gives the following account of the cave 
in question:— 

“ After joumeyiug for a mile and a quarter through 
the underground passages, Mr. Stokes and his fellow- 
travellers found themselves in a long hut rather 
narrow chamber, the walls of which .were ‘ not 
limestone, hut a yellowish-brown and black iron ore.’ 
I’pon entering this chamber, Bays Mr. Stokes, ‘we 
noticed a most peculiar disturbance of the magnet, 
the needle constantly vibrating from side to side, and 
frequently whirling round for a minute at a time with 
a velocity which rendered it invisible. We also experi¬ 
enced a singular sensation — a sort of chill, appearing to 


commence at the back of the neck and extending to 
the very tip of our fingers and toes. As wo ad¬ 
vanced in this chamber we found these singular 
sensations increase in intensity until they be¬ 
came almost unbearable.' As the travellers 
proceeded the walls and floor of this chamber 
became more magnetic ; indeed inconveniently so, for 
one of the party who carried a hatchet had it wrested 
from him by a magnetic rook near which he passed, 
and tho combined strength of four of the party was 
insufficient to detach it. Nor was this all, fur a 
pocket-knife that accidentally dropped to tho floor 
had to remain there, none of the party having suffi¬ 
cient strength to pick it up. Worse was in the bark- 
ground. One of tho explorers, named Mason, had 
unfortunately on his feet a pair of miner’s boots, the 
soles of which were studded with nails. Admirable 
ns these boots would be in Great Britain for aworking 
man to kick his wife to death witli. they were worso 
than useless in a magnetic cave. Mason laboured on 
with great difficulty, until at last he found himself 
' suddenly affixed to the floor and unable to move.’ 
He was immediately pulled out of liis boots by his 
companions, his coat was torn to pieces and used 
as wraps to protect his feet, and, sickened and 
alarmed by this incident, Mr. Stokes and his friends 
‘hastily retreated,' and with a feeling of intense 
relief emerged from this too attractive cave into the 
open air.” 

The Geographical Magazine for July sums up 
the geographical results obtained by the mission 
to Kashgar, as follows:— 

“ There aro two Karakul lakes on the plateau, tho 
drainage from one flowing east, and from the other 
west. The eastward stream is the Gliiz, which, pass¬ 
ing through the Ghiz-Dawan, becomes tho Kashgar 
River. That flowing west joins the stream from the 
Ghiz Lake or Pamir Kul, and forms the Murghab 
River. It enters Shignan at Bart:mg. and falls into tho 
Oxns five days’ journey below Kiln Punja, at a place 
called Varner. Shignan (Shaghnan) has been ascer¬ 
tained to bo perfectly independent, and is ruled over 
by Ynsuf 'Aly Shah, who also owns Roshan, and the 
adjoining Pamir. The territory of Wakhau extends up 
to the junction of the Aktasli stream with the stream 
flowing from Lake Karakul, and contains the great, 
little, and Aliehur Pamirs. Tho truo water-parting 
between eust and west is the Kizilyart plain, belong¬ 
ing to the Amir of Kashgar. The Shignan Pamir 
and the Kizilyart plain are inhabited by wandering 
Kirghiz. The other Pamirs have been abandoned of 
Into years, l'rom Tashkurgau to the small Karakul 
Lake is one day's march, from tho small to tho great 
Karakul five days, and from tho great Karakul to 
Ush is six days’ march. ' Tho Barojit Pass into 
Chitral is reported to bo extremely easy, and open 
during tho whole year, except about six weeks in 
March and April.” 

The reports and returns recently sent by Consul 
Wilkinson from Malaga allbrd, as be says, ample 
testimonv of the flourishing state of things pre¬ 
vailing throughout the entire range of that con¬ 
sular district. “ So boundless are the splendid 
natural resources of this part of Spain, that political 
agitation and the revolutionary tendencies of the 
people, which, in any other country would he 
utterly ruinous to trade and enterprise of every 
sort, have failed to stay the onward march of 
these provinces in their brilliant career of com¬ 
mercial, industrial, and agricultural prosperity.” 
The most remarkable feature in the progress of 
this province is the cultivation of the sugar-cane, 
and the manufacture and refining of sugar. 
Within the last ten or twelve years extensive 
tracts of irrigable land, ranging eastward and 
westward along the coast from Marbolla to Adra, 
have been planted with the cane, and there are 
at present no fewer than seventeen large mills and 
refining works engaged in this important branch 
of industry. A new factory and plantation upon 
a colossal scale is now being established on the 
banks of the river Guadiaro, the western boun¬ 
dary of the Malaga consular district. 

The Cayennais will tell you, so says a recent 
account from the country where he dwells, 
and firmly believes it, that Cayenne is very 
healthy. He is deaf to the mournful tell¬ 


ings of the church bells throughout the day, and 
is blind to the pallor of his own cheeks and of tho 
faces he passes iu the streets. The temperature, 
it is true, is equable, ranging from 70° to 88° 
throughout the year; and the fierce heat (Cayenne 
being in the moan centre of the region of calms 
that stretches across to the African Coast) is 
fortunately tempered by continual easterly breezes; 
yet this is a bad climate without doubt. Here 
people are taken slightly ill, and in a few days are 
carried oft" by some disease the nature of which ia 
unknown. We are further informed that Cayenne 
is tiie most expensive place in the world; every¬ 
thing in the shape of beef (mutton is never seen), 
poultry, pork, fish, and vegetables, is dear, and of 
the worst description. Potatoes and onions fetch 
something near a shilling a pound. Bread and 
French wine are the only articles moderate in 
price. There are no hotels, and but few indifferent 
cafes and lodging-houses; no theatre, club, read¬ 
ing-room, or any place of amusement whatever. 

The July number of tho Revue des Deux Mondes 
contains an able mid interesting article by M. 
Albert Reville, who is already favourably known 
to the readers of the Academy, on tho recent 
Dutch Campaign in Acheen. The brochure is 
divided into four parts: the first treats of the 
geography of the island of Sumatra, the interior 
of which is but little known, and of its products, 
and describes the inhabitants, who are of the Malay 
type ; their religion is that of Islam, corrupted 
however, by many Pagan superstitions. In 1811, 
Sumatra, with other Dutch colonies in the east, 
was surrendered to England, and was not returned 
to Holland till 1810, certain British establishments 
on the island being kept up till 1821, when they 
were finally withdrawn, and tire Dutch were left 
in full possession. From that time to the present 
day the Netherlands Government has steadily 
pursued a policy of annexation of the native states 
of Sumatra, its justification in following this 
course being the introduction of good government, 
peace and prosperity where formerly anarchy and 
confusion reigned. The kingdom of Acheen, at 
the north end of the island, alone remained un¬ 
molested, its independence being in some sort 
guaranteed by the Treaty of 1824 between Eng¬ 
land and Holland. In 1870 this treaty was modi¬ 
fied and the guarantee withdrawn; its withdrawal 
is, in the writer's opinion, the general cause of 
the Acheen war. The kingdom of Acheen is 
situated at the north-west end of Sumatra, and is 
about one and a half times the size of Holland. 
Its population is sparse in the mountain districts, 
hut denser in the alluvial plains of the littoral; it 
has been variously estimated at from 00,000 to 
one million souls. Pepper is the chief product 
of the country. The capital is at the north end 
of the island, about ten miles from the mouth of 
the Acheen river, and consists of a cluster of 
“ kampongs ” or small villages grouped round the 
Sultan's palace; the kingdom itself, which is called 
“ Great Acheen,” consists of three provinces, oddly 
styled 26, 22, and 25 “ Moukim.” “ Moukim ” 
are cantons containing several “kampongs” or 
villages, and the numbers indicate the number of 
“Moukim,” or cantons, which form each province 
The 26 “ Moukim ” are situated between the sea 
and right hank of the Acheen river; the 25 on the 
left bank; and the 22 Moukim in the interior, this 
last canton extending to the mountain chain which 
forms the backbone of Sumatra. About an hour's 
march from the mouth of the river is the “ Kra- 
ton,” chief residence and fortress of the Sultan. 
The Acliinese are so widely different in appearance 
and physique from tlieir neighbours tuat most 
competent travellers have assigned to them a sepa¬ 
rate origin, and it is generally supposed that they 
are descendants of the inhabitants of Coromandel 
and Malabar; they have a distinct language of 
their own, though they use Malay for literary 
purposes. 

The second part of this article gives a concise 
accouut of the relations between Acheen and 
various foreign countries, from the earliest times 
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of which there is any record down to the present 
day; while the third section traces the causes 
which led to the conclusion of the treaties of 
1870-71 between England and Holland, having 
for their object the consolidation of the posses¬ 
sions of the former on the Gold Coast of Africa, 
and of the latter in Sumatra; the fulfilment of the 
terms of these covenants between the two coun¬ 
tries being undoubtedly the cause of the Ashanti 
and Acheen campaigns. The fourth, and last, 
chapter describes the operations of the campaign. 


PAPERS RELATING TO JOHN WILKES. 

Tiie moment at which the authorities of the City 
of London are considering in what way they may 
most suitably celebrate the centenary of the 
mayoralty of John Wilkes, one of its most 
notable citizens, is a peculiarly appropriate one 
wherein to make known any new materials which 
exist for illustrating that citizen's life and cha¬ 
racter. The new Koport of the Historical MSS. 
Commissioners, as we briefly recorded in our 
notice last week, is of special value in this respect, 
and we propose now to give some fuller account of 
the Wilkes Correspondence, in the possession 
of the representatives of the late Colonel Macaulay. 
The most interesting feature of the collection is a 
packet containing original letters by Junius to 
Wilkes, and copies of Wilkes's replies in the hand¬ 
writing of the latter. All except one were printed 
by Woodfall; and that one shows the bitter hatred 
which Junius bore to the King. It is a matter of 
surprise that Woodfall did not print this ns well; 
it is noted by Wilkes as having been received 
November 7, 1771, and runs thus:— 

“ Since my note of this morning, I know for certain 
that the Duke of Cumberland is married to Luttrel's 
sister. The princess Dr., and the D. of Gl r cannot 
live, and the odious hypocrite is in profundis. Now 
is your time to torment him with some demonstration 
from Hie City. Suppose an address from some proper 
number of Liverymen to the Mayor for a Common 
hall, to consider of an Address of Congratulation— 
then have it debated in Common Council; think of 
something. You see you need not appear yourself.’ 

From looking over the letters of Wilkes's 
various correspondents Mr. Horwood came to the 
conclusion that the general character of the 
writing of the Junius letters was common to that 
period. As points worth consideration by future 
disputants in this famous controversy, it may be 
noticed that some of the Junius left ere in this 
collection are written on paper of a large folio size, 
the water mark on one half being Britannia with a 
trident and a lion rampant within a wooden fence, 
and the motto pro patria; ” and on the other half the 
letters G. Ii. under acrown, something like a feather 
in each side, and the whole enclosed in a circle. 
Others are on quarto letter paper, the watermark on 
two being a shield charged with a bugle and sur¬ 
mounted with a royal crown, and on the others 
only the name of the maker, J. Portal. 

On Nov. 4, 1771, II. S. Woodfall writes to 
Wilkes that he has just received a note from 
Junius, in which is the following passage:—“I 
hope Mr. W. will consent to have that silly ac¬ 
count of my Letter to the Bill of Rights contra¬ 
dicted.” 

In one of Wilkes's printed letters to the Rev. 
John Horne, better known as John Home Tooke, 
be says: “ 1 glory in having four large volumes of 
manuscript letters, many of them written by the 
lirst men of this age.” Numbers of these were 
printed in various forms during his lifetime, 
chiefly with the view of keeping his name before 
the public. Others we became acquainted with 
t°r the lirst time in Mr. Horwood’s abstracts of 
them. The following among them seem to be the 
most noteworthy:— 

“ 17B I, April 10, Paris. Wilkes to Charles 
Church ill. In it ho suggests that Churchill should 
make use of his intimacy with Hnnlmry to get from 
him the ' treasure of letters from Lord Holland, Lord 
Chesterfield, &c.,' and priut them in Paris. He 


mentions ono letter of Fox’s worth 10,000/. He says 
that tho French Court was outrageous against D'Eon, 
who had infamously betrayed them, and published the 
secrets of his negotiation. Says that he has begun a 
long letter to D'Eon on his dedication of tho two 
volumes of tho Finances to Lord Bute, in which he 
compares the Scot to the great Sully. Says that the 
oldest son of the Fox is there (Paris) dissipating the 
ill-got fleet mg wealth of tho father. Says that Sterne 
and he often meet.” 

There are many other letters to Churchill in this 
year and the preceding one. In one dated “ Dover, 
Tuesday, July 20,” Wilkes says:— 

“ Churchill the Bruiser ! Hogarth avaunt. If you 
will join in the conspiracy I would advertize a 
Critique on the works of Hogarth ; for it would be a 
good substratum for all our unconnected ideas of 
taste, humour, &c., and would show the nakedness 
of II." 

Edmund Burke writes from Queen Anne Street, 
July 4, 170(5, putting aside Wilkes’s oiler of 
political assistance on the plea that his party 
have not yet decided on their plan of action. 

The Chevalier D’Eon, alluded to above, also 
figures as a correspoudeut; thus:— 

“ 1708. Oct. 27, Brewer Street, Golden Square.— 
M. D'Eon to Wilkes.—Sends him a dozen of smoked 
Russian tongues.—Will come in a few days to cat 
some with Wilkes; wishes that the tongues had the 
eloquence of Cicero and the delicacy of Voltaire, in 
order to worthily celebrate Wilkes's birthday.” 

John Horne (Tooke) writes a long letter from 
Montpellier, 170(5, January 3, iu which he is strong 
in his professions of friendship for Wilkes, and 
says that although a parson he is not ordained a 
hypocrite. True, he has suffered the infectious 
hand of a bishop to be waved over him. He mentions 
his having passed a week with Sterne at Lyons, 
and his intention of meeting him again at Sienna 
in the summer. Sheridan is at Blois by order of 
his Majesty, and with a pension, inventing a 
method to give the proper pronunciation of the 
English language to strangers, by means of sounds 
borrowed from their own. Some people might 
suspect that the King employed Sheridan not so 
much for the sake of foreigners as of his own sub¬ 
jects, and had permitted him to amuse himself 
abroad to prevent his spoiling our pronunciation 
at home. 

Tooke is of course alluding to Thomas Sheridan, 
the elocutionist and lexicographer, and not his 
son, the great dramatist. 

Dr. Dodd, the famous forger, writes the follow¬ 
ing undated letter:— 

“ Anything you please to send. & tho more the 
better, on polilies or any miscellaneous subjects. 
News, squibs, &c. &c. will lie taken due care of if 
directed under cover for tho Editor of the New 
Morning Post, to Mr. Cox, printer. No. 73, Great 
Queen .Street, Lincoln’s Inn Fields.—Pray don’t forget 
the psalm." 

There are also five letters from Lvdia, the 
daughter of Laurence Sterne, one addressed to 
John Hall Stevenson, the author of Crazy Tales. 
The first and second to Wilkes are dated from 
Angouleme, July 22 and October 24, 1709, 
and the others from Gerrard Street, Soho. She 
and her mother earnestly solicit assistance, and 
that Wilkes and Stevenson should write Sterne’s 
life. In urging Stevenson, she says that it will 
prove that Eugenius was the friend of York. 

Belonging to a much earlier date is some corre¬ 
spondence with David Hume. In a letter from 
Edinburgh, October 8, 1754, the historian says 
that Wilkes's curiosity 

“ to see his (Ilumc’s) History docs him much honor. 
It will be finished in less than 2 months. Says ho 
could not get a copy for Wilkes's amusement on the 
road, because Hamilton, the publisher, did not like 
copies to get out before publication.Recom¬ 

mends Blncklocko, a Scotch poet, a poor tradesman’s 
son and born blind, who by his industry had acquired 
Greek, Latin, and French, and lmd become a good 
general scholar. Ho is a very elegant correct poet. 
He even employs the ideas of light anil colour with 
great propriety. Dodslcy intends to reprint his 


poems. With another letter, dated Oct. 16 in that 
year, Hume sends a copy of the History; and asks 
Wilkes’s advice as to language: he says, Notwith¬ 
standing all .the pains I have taken iu tho study of 
tho English language I am still jealous of my pen. 

The correspondence between Wilkes and his 
daughter is extensive, and in the main unpublished. 
It shows the great love they bore to one another. 

“ The refinement,” remarks Mr. Horwood, the 
inspector of these papers, “which he ought to 
have exhibited to all seems to have been reserved 
for her alone, and her father's devotion to her was 
known and appreciated by all his correspondents; 
for hardly a letter omits mention'of Miss Wilkes.” 
Almon says that she destroyed some autobiogra¬ 
phical sketches left by her father. In the present 
collection two fragments of them appear, con¬ 
tained in two volumes, very few leaves of which 
are filled. The first volume has a brief statement 
of his parentage and schoolmasters, and his intro¬ 
duction to the Mead family (into which he 
married) at Aylesbury; the second opens in the 
year 1704 and ends in the autumn of 1705, and 
relates to his adventures with the Signorina Corra- 
dini in France and Italy. In Naples Wilkes saw 
and understood the liquefaction of the blood of 
St. Januarius; and at Geneva the laugh of 
Voltaire banished all regret for the fair Italian. 
The narrative is in the third person. 

Many other interesting bits might be gathered 
from the report, but we can only find space for an 
extract from a copy, in the handwriting of Wilkes's 
daughter, of a letter, dated December 22, 1784, by 
M. le Baron de Castille, officer in the regiment of 
French Guards, which tells a somewhat curious 
story. The writer says that Wilkes 
“ will remember the recognition bv the Pretender of 
his natural daughter, known at Paris as Lady Char¬ 
lotte, and living at a Convent with her mother, called 
Countess of Alberstro .ff. On the 14th August last, 
Lady Charlotte informed him that the Prince was 
going to Lake all necessary measures to naturalise her, 
and giving her the title of Duchess of Altiany, and 
the King consented that all the aclcs should be regis¬ 
tered in Parliament, and they were, in fact, so re¬ 
gistered on the 7th of September, as she told him by 
letter dated 8 of September. She adds that His 
Majesty lias granted to her Letters Patent, enabling 
her to inherit all goods which tho Princo her father 
has in Franco, and tho right to dispose of them. Shu 
left a short time ago for Florence, where her father 
received her with tenderness; whose whole business 
seems to see her happy and settled according to her 
rank. Many Italian Princes have offered, and one of 
the brothers of the King of Sweden. Her father, who 
wishes to see her on a throne, presses hard for tho 
latter. He is commissioned to write to England. The 
Duchess has suffered so much in her youth that eho 
would prefer not to marry if the Court of England 
would make her an allowance as long as she remained 
single, and thus every idea of the unfortunate house 
of Stuart would be extinguished. The pursuit of tho 
King of Sweden on behalf of his brother is a specula¬ 
tion ; he hopes to make some advantage by the aL- 
1 in nee.” 


FRITZ REUTER. 


Tiie death of Fritz Reuter will be felt widely 
and most intensely in every part of Germany. 
Though he wrote in Low German, in the dialect 
of Mecklenburg, his poems, and still more his 
stories, were known everywhere ; and as many a 
man has learnt Spanish solely for the sake of reading 
Don Quixote, thousands of Germans have made 
themsel ves familiar with Platt-Deutsch been use they 
could not part with Reuter's writings. In Eng¬ 
land he is hut little known, though a good trans¬ 
lation of his novels would make his name at once 
both admired and beloved. There is, perhaps, 
less elevation, less tenderness, less finish in his 
poems than in those of the other Low German 
poet, Klaus Groth, but in his prose, more even than 
in his poetry, Fritz Reuter has shown himself a 

f ioet of genuine creative power. Iu blending the 
mmorous with the deeply tragic elements of 
human life he has few equals, and there are some 
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things in nature and in man which no one has 
seen and read as he has. Let those who doubt it 
read his Olle Kamellen or Ut mine Stromtid, and 
they will see that in Fritz Reuter Germany has 
lost her Dickens. 

Reuter’s was a stormy life. He was bom in 1810, 
in Mecklenburg Schwerin. He studied law at 
Jena in 1832, end, like every German who had a 
heart for his country, he was a Liberal, and joined 
the Bnrechenschaft. But Liberalism in Germany 
was then a more serious matter than it is now. 
Reuter was sent to prison, and condemned to 
death, simply because he felt the degradation of his 
country more keenly than the sovereigns and states¬ 
men of the time, and would have wished to see the 
unity of Germany realised forty-five years too soon. 
Though the sentence of death was not carried out, 
he was kept in prison from 1833 to 1840. When 
he was amnestied in 1840, he began to support 
himself as a private teacher, and soon acquired 
literary fame by his poems and stories, all written 
in his native dialect. In 1804 he settled at 
Eisenach, his literary work securing him that in¬ 
dependence which he valued most in life. Among 
those who will moifrn his death most deeply are 
the children and grandchildren of those very 
sovereigns and statesmen who signed the poet’s 
death-warrant forty-three years ago, and who sup¬ 
plied the true-hearted Low-German patriot with 
the seven years of his Festunystid. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

ENGLISH SURNAMES. 

C.mbridgn : July 1,1874. 

I was glad to see Mr. Robinson's letter on this 
subject. He is wholly in the right in proposing 
to get together a really trustworthy set of ma¬ 
terials before proceeding to draw conclusions. In 
particular, the localisation of names, the deter¬ 
mining of the places to which they seem most 
properly to belong, is a most important matter; 
whilst at the same time it really ought not to be 
a very difficult matter, if taken up with a little 
care and zeal. He proposes, in fact, to do for 
surnames pretty much what the English Dialect 


Society is doing for dialectal expressions. The 
preliminary process is much the same as in 
geology, to obtain specimens carefully labelled. 
This work upon surnames is so closely connected 
with the Dialect Society's work, that it would 
come quite within our programme to print, from 
time to time, such trustworthy and carefully 
sifted lists as seem to be really worth the printing. 
If well made, even a long list will not extend 
beyond a few pages. 

My own correspondence is too large to admit 
of my undertaking to receive lists, neither have I 
any special knowledge of the subject. But I am 
glad to hear from Mr. Robinson that he is pre¬ 
pared to receive lists from any part of England, 
with a view to their future revision by com¬ 
petent hands, and, in fact, to undertake the 
general duties of secretary for the Local Surname 
department; it being, of course, understood that 
correspondents will refrain from giving needless 
trouble. Respecting the information which 
should be sent to Mr. Robinson, the chief points 
are these. He will he glad to be informed 
who are the persons that take a special interest in 
the subject, or have made the subject, in any 
respect or in any distinct, a special study. Be¬ 
sides this, he will undertake to receive lists of 
any one of the three kinds to which he has drawn 
attention. These are: (1) lists of names which 
are peculiarly common in a certain town or vil¬ 
lage, yet not particularly common elsewhere (2) 
lists of persons residing in such and such a county 
whose surnames are indubitably derived from a 
place situate within that county; and (3) lists of 
persons whose surnames are connected with the 
names of ancient owners of the soil. The most 
obvious sources of information are the registers and 
gravestones of each parish, and the most obvious 
persons to supply such information are the clergy, 
landowners, and local antiquaries, to whom, accord¬ 
ingly, in the first instance, we appeal. It is only 
by thus drawing towards one centre the labours 
of many, that any satisfactory result can bo ob¬ 
tained ; and we hope that all who can help in the 
matter will do so, at their earliest convenience. 
Mr. Robinson is, fortunately, able to undertake 
to edit the results from Herefordshire himself; 
for other districts help will, doubtless, he gradually 
forthcoiuing. 

Let me point out that we do not ask collectors 
to become members of the English Dialect Society 
unless they please. It is most gratifying to find 
that efficient occasional help lias been rendered 
by some who are not members, and who do not 
wish to pay the half-guinea per annum. This is 
just as it should be. 

All communications on this subject of Local 
Surnames to be addressed to the Rev. C. J. 
Robinson, Norton Canon Vicarage, Weoblev, 
Herefordshire. Walter W. Skeat. ’ 


MR. bully's essays. 

Morthoe, North Devon, July 7, 1874. 

Mr. Sedley Taylor has, in his courteous re¬ 
view of my Essays, well kept in view a laudable 
aim of the Academt, namely, the enforcing of 
accuracy in scientific matters. My critic has 
sought to show that in several instances I have 
misrepresented the views of other writers. With 
regard to llunslick's conception of musical expres¬ 
sion, I will confess that I owe my knowledge of 
it to Lotze, whose exposition (Gesehichte. der 
Aest/ielik in Deutschland, p. 470) I have followed 
almost literally. May I be allowed to illustrate 
the difficulties of perfectly accurate representation 
by pointing out a curious misreading of myself 
by my careful critic? Mr. Taylor accuses me 
of misstating the views of Helmholtz, by sayiuir 
that the octave is a unique interval in respect to 
the perceptible similarity of its tones. Without 
doubt this would be a notable instance of mis¬ 
conception, if I had really ascribed t his notion to 
the Professor. But how came Mr. Taylor to 
imagine that I was giving this idea as the view of 


Helmholtz, when it occurs in my own intro¬ 
ductory analysis of musical feelings, before the 
name of Helmholtz has been once mentioned, and 
when, moreover, 1 have further on (note, p. 170) 
expressly stated that the Professor does not recog-- 
nise the peculiarity which obtrudes itself on my 
own ear ? 

Had I space I think I might show that Mr. 
Taylor has missed my meaning on another occa¬ 
sion when he speaks of me as drawing “ a parallel 
between physiological research as subsidiary to 
psychology, and the study of long and elaborated 
processes of evolution as subsidiary to physiology 
in its present state.” I cannot see anything 
which would bear this interpretation. 

Some inaccuracies Mr. Taylor has certainly de¬ 
tected, and I would cordially thauk him for calling 
my attention to them. When I spoke of estimat¬ 
ing changes of pitch as multiples of the semitone, 
I omitted to say that I was thinking of height in 
the abstract, as it would he estimated were there 
no such thing as tonality and the diatonic scale. 
As to my unqualified statements of technical rules 
(such as that relating to sequences of octaves and 
fifths), against which Mr. Taylor is rather severe, 
it seems to me that his strictures owe their foree 
to a misconception of the scope of my essay 
on Musical Form. Mr. Taylor speaks of it as 
an attempt to expound the principles of com¬ 
position in popular language. If it wears this 
appearance, 1 must have signally failed to 
express my real object. In writing this essay 
I had before me, not any rules distinctly followed 
out bv musical art, but principles of aesthetic 
impression which underlie all that is valid in 
these rules, though they are not consciously acted 
upon. Hence I made but the scantiest use of 
scientific text-books, and referred to technical 
rules only in so far as they are consequences and 
illustrations of these mental principles. The dif¬ 
ference between my essay ana a work on harmony 
or counterpoint is somewhat the same as exists 
between a code of rules for house-building and a 
theory of the conditions in human life, climate, 
See., which ultimately determine the shape of the 
structure. I failed to find in scientific treatises anv 
satisfactory account of the grounds of the intellec¬ 
tual pleasures of music. I cannot flatter myself that 
I have discovered the real principles on which all 
musical structure—including the unbending regu¬ 
larities of Hucbald’s organum, the mazy intricacies 
of Ockenheim’s canon, the naive symmetry of Bird's 
variations, and the vast and elaborate develop¬ 
ments of Beethoven’s symphony—finally repose. 
Yet I would hope that I have done something 
towards giving a definite shape to the problem. 
The study of these principles has a peculiar im¬ 
portance at this present moment, if, as I believe, 
they are capable of supplying a raison d'etre for 
independent instrumental music. 

James Sully. 


THE PHOENICIANS IN BRAZIL. 

Liverpool: July 1, 1874. 

Some weeks since the Vice-President of the 
Anthropological Society in London, Dr. T. Inman, 
of Clifton, sent me a copy of a Phoenician epi¬ 
graph, alleged to have been discovered on a stone 
in the Empire of Brazil. I have been able to 
decipher that curious inscription, with the excep¬ 
tion of a few words which—owing to the indistinct 
mode of copying and the similarity of several 
of the Phoenician characters—are quite unintel¬ 
ligible. 

This day I saw a letter in your publication of 
the 13th ult., signed by Dr. S. Euting, who con¬ 
demns the whole as a mere fabrication for no other 
reason than that of grammatical irregularities. 

Without in any way asserting the genuineness 
of the monument, I am prepared to show that 
on grammatical grounds there is no cause for 
pronouncing upon it the verdict of a “ clumsy 
forgery.” 

1. The letters of the inscription are placed near 
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to one another, without the slightest division 
between the words. There is, therefore, no neces¬ 
sity for reading the first word )nj—according to 
Dr. Euting's style — rendering it, “ they have 
erected ’’—quite an anomaly—and charging the 
author with ignorance of the difference between 
■jnn and pn, as well as with a deficient knowledge 
as to the first and third person plural. The proper 
reading of the first three words is: Jyj 3 33 ttjnj 

We the sons of Canaan.” (N3H3 has the Chal- 
daeic termination as jyaSo in the third, and 
tOllin in the sixth line ; in 33 the final vowel 1 is 
omitted, as in many other ancient Phoenician 
epigraphs.) This rendering removes at once the 
difficulties with respect to the strange word }nj, 
as well as to the apparent grammatical errors. The 
whole being styled in the first person plural—com¬ 
mencing with we—the expressions toj, we 
journeyed, we came, &c., are quite correct. 

2. D3i^y Elionim wa-elionoth (not 
Alonim walonuth). If these words were trans¬ 
lated Supreme (gods) and supreme (goddesses), as 
why nm, “ the knowledge of the Supreme ” 
(Numbers xxiv. 16), there would be no need of 
•charging the author with wrong spelling. Besides, 
the Hebrew terms for gods and goddesses would 
be Elohim vte.-Elohoth. 

3. DAP, men, is a more ancient word than 

; the former occurring in the Hebrew Scrip¬ 
tures in the absolute form, but four times, viz.: 
Deut. ii. 24, and iii. C ; Job xi. 3, and xxiv. 12 . 

4. D 5 ?) three women, is quite correct, 

considering that D^J, though feminine, has the 
masculine termination. If Dr. Euting had con¬ 
sulted the Hebrew Bible, he would have found a 
quite similar divergence from the grammatical 
rule in Genesis vii. 13, ngpp’l «>‘d the three 
wives. 

I have thus removed all the grammatical objec¬ 
tions raised by Dr. Euting. If you will kindly 
insert this letter in a coming issue, I shall send 
you a full and verbal explanation of the whole 
inscription, and your learned readers may judge 
for themselves whether it be a forgery or not. 

Jacob Prag,' 

Professor of Hebrew to Queen’s College. 


PROCTOR’S “ UNIVERSE AND COMING TRANSITS.” 

2, North Road, Clopham Park : July 11,1874. 

I thank Mr. Christie for his intended gentle¬ 
ness: I ask for fairness only. 

I have not claimed credit for airangements of 
which I formerly predicted the failure. The weak 
point which I indicated, the paucity of southern 
stations, has been corrected—not, indeed, by Sir 
G. Airy, but by foreign astronomers. 

I have not heard that Sir G. Airy has given 
any “ version ” of the change of programme for 
1882. Should he assert that the change, though 
subsequent to my criticism, was made indepen¬ 
dently, my criticism is none the less justified. 

Mr. Christie’s remarks about Hailey’s method 
are singular from one so well-informed. Mr. 
Forbes unwisely tried to narrow “Halley’s 
method ” to the conditions which Halley (mis¬ 
takenly) supposed to exist in 1761. Unfortunately 
for this defence, Sir G. Airy had definitely de¬ 
scribed _ the “ method of durations ” as failing 
totally in 1874. (Probably Mr. Forbes, a beginner 
in the matter, was not aware of this; in any case, 
I.did not think his mistake worth correcting.) 
Sir G. Airy has elsewhere repeatedly used the 
name “ Halley’s method ” in the usual convenient 
aense, adopted by Ilerschel and by every astro¬ 
nomer who has dealt with the subject. Mr. 
Christie says I have “ no authority whatever ” 
for saying the method is to be used at selected 
stations, I have Sir G. Airy's statement to 
that effect, in a letter written to me almost 
immediately after Mr. Goschen had (through mis¬ 
apprehension) asserted the contrary. Of course 


ingress and egress will (also) be worked up by 
Delisle’s method. Indeed, I originally pointed 
out the possibility of this. For instance, whereas 
there is not one word as to the observation of 
egress at Kerguelen and Crozet in Airy’s original 
programme, I had already, in June, I860, tabu¬ 
lated the coefficient of parallax for egress at these 
and a score of other stations, half of which had 
before been overlooked. 

In fact, Mr. Christie placidly ignores the cir- 
cimstance that more than half of my original 
criticisms related to the qualities of Delislean 
stations. Thus I showed the real value of Crozet 
for “ retarded ingress.” (Sir G. Airy had set 
the sun five degrees too low!) I also noted 
the entire omission of North India for “ re¬ 
tarded egress; ” and Mr. Christie’s triumphant 
statement that Delisle's method is to be applied 
there, shows he cannot have read my paper of 
June, I860, in which I advocated that very course, 
the possibility of which had before been com¬ 
pletely overlooked. To suppose, however, as Mr. 
Christie seems to imply, that duration would not 
also be observed, would be to insult Sir G. Ain-. 

I have had no difficulty in obtaining information 
as to foreign arrangements. On the contrary, facts 
are known to me which are not at all likely to be 
suspected at Greenwich. Of course foreign astrono- 
meis do not forget that (as I pointed out in I860) 
all first-class Ilalleyan are good Delislean stations. 
One assertion of Mr. Christie’s, and one only, is 
news to me. I sincerely trust he is mistaken in 
saying that Sir G. Airy recommended America to 
occupy Crozet. In the summer of 1872 I repeated 
in a letter to Sir G. Airy my suggestion that 
Crozet ought to be occupied as a Delislean (as 
well as Ilalleyan) station, and in his reply he ex¬ 
pressed a somewhat bmsque dissent; he also, 
before the Astronomical Society last November, 
opposed Crozet as dangerous and inconvenient. 
Surely, then, Mr. Christie must be mistaken. 
Much as I value Sir G. Airy’s assent to my views, 
I should be sorry indeed to see it indicated in 
such a way. No Englishman would recommend 
another nation to undertake what he had de¬ 
scribed publicly as too difficult for his own. 

I unhesitatingly reject Mr. Christie’s criterion 
for Ilalleyan stations, preferring Sir G. Airy’s. 

And now let me close, so far as I am concerned, 
a discussion which was, I think, needlessly origin¬ 
ated by “gentle” but significant insinuations 
against my own perfectly moderate statement of 
facts. I quote in conclusion the latest expression 
of opinion about my results, the verdict oi an un- 
prejudiced and competent judge. M. Dubois, 
Naval Examiner for Hydrography in France, after 
presenting in five tables the latest estimates of the 
values of the chief stations, both Ilalleyan and 
Delislean, quotes at great length my own calcu¬ 
lations and resulting tables (published in 1860), 
with this comment: “ Disons que ces tableaux 
s’accordent entierement avec ceux que nous avons 
donnes.” Richard A. Proctor. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
SATunDAT, July 18, 


Friday, July 24, 


3 p.m. Crystal Palace Summer Concert 
(Humorous Music). 

8 p.m. Madame Farpuoil in Xos Intimes 
at the Queen's Theatre. 

8 p.m. Qnekett Club: Anniversary. 


Among Mr. Murray's forthcoming works we 
notice the Last Journals of David Lirinystone ; 
vol. v. of the Speaker's Commentary, containing the 
Four Great Prophets; a Memoir of Sir Roderick 
I. Murchison, based upon his journals and 
letters, by Professor Archibald Geikie: the 
authorised translation of Dr. Schliemann's Trojan 
Antiquities ; a work on the Nicene and Apostles' 
Creeds, &c., by Canon Swainson; Lectures on the 
Early History of Institutions, by Sir II. Sumner 
Maine; the third volume of the Rev. Whitwell 
Elwin’s edition of Pope; and the late Dean 
Mansel’s Lectures on the Gnostic Heresies of the 
First and Second Centuries. 


SCIENCE. 

Kant’s Critical Philosophy fm- Enylish Readers. 

By John P. Mahafly, M.A., Fellow and 

Tutor, Professor of Ancient History in 

the University of Dublin. Vol. I. Parts 

II. and III. (London : Longmans & Co., 
1874.) 

Since Mr. Mahaffy’s Commentary was re¬ 
viewed by Mr. Sidgwick in the Academy, 
(vol. iii. No. 56), two parts have been pub¬ 
lished, containing an exposition of the whole 
of the Transcendental Analytic—that is, of 
the most difficult part of Kant’s Philosophy. 
With some deductions to be afterwards men¬ 
tioned, the hard task has been accomplished 
in a very satisfactory manner. In fact, I 
doubt whether Kant could be made much 
clearer by any one who was so absolutely a 
disciple of Kant as Mr. Mahaffy. As a 
commentator his defect is the reverse of the 
usual one. He has identified himself with 
his author so closely, as scarcely to be able 
to criticise him, or even to give that kind of 
illustration to his subject which comes of 
seeing it from a fresh point of view. 

The main difficulty of Kant arises from 
his position as a discoverer between the 
living and the dead philosophies. He pain¬ 
fully opened up the way into what was al¬ 
most entirely a new region of thought; but 
he was never able quite to free himself from 
the conceptions with which he started. His 
mere language is full of contradictions, be¬ 
cause he uses words sometimes in the sense 
in which they had been used by previous 
philosophers, and at other times in some 
new sense which he is endeavouring to gain 
for them. “Perception,” “Experience,” “ Ob¬ 
ject,” and many other terms, enter into 
Kant’s philosophy with one meaning, and 
come out with another. Kant accepts all 
the conceptions of the popular philosophy as 
a provisional basis for thought, but, beneath 
his close inspection, they gradually become 
transfigured. This characteristic, while it 
immensely adds to the educational value of 
the study of Kant, making it, like the study 
of Plato, a gradual elevation of the student 
from the plane of popular conceptions to the 
region of speculation, increases the difficulty 
of the expositor, and renders it very hard for 
him to give a precise meaning to passages in 
which the new and the old are almost inex¬ 
tricably interwoven. 

Another difficulty that arises out of this, 
is that in his Criticism of Pure Reason 
Kant really inverts the order of thought, 
and thereby is forced to speak at the outset 
in away that he is forced afterwards to correct. 
In the “Aesthetic,” perception and con¬ 
ception appear as distinct things. The one 
is the apprehension of the Individual, the 
other of the abstract Universal. In this 
sense the distinction is drawn between time 
and space, as individual objects of perception, 
and the conceptions of the understanding. 
But when we advance to the “Analytic,” 
we learn that in this sense perception pre¬ 
supposes conception, and apart from con¬ 
ception gives us no apprehension of the 
object as such. Perception, we there learn, 
is not of one object, nor even of the manifold 
of sense as manifold, except through the 
synthesis of the understanding. It is some- 
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thing that apart from thought is for ns as 
good as nothing. 

A similar difficulty meets us in the pro¬ 
gress of the “ Analytic.” Mr. Mahaffy, after 
explaining the passage in which Kant says 
that “ thinking is judging,” and that con¬ 
ceptions are useful to us only in so far as we 
can apply them to objects through per¬ 
ception, quotes a remark of Mr. Malet’s, the 
importance of which he does not seem to see. 
Mr. Malet says that “ the binding up of in¬ 
tuitions under conceptions produces integral 
wholes ; while the binding up of conceptions 
in judgments, produces universal wholes” 
(p. 103). This really indicates what is the 
great difficulty in following out Kant’s 
reasoning and his attempted assimilation of 
the analytic and synthetic judgment. The 
whole exposition, especially where Kant 
speaks of conceptions as being referred to 
objects through perception,” suggests to us 
the idea that perceptions form the subjects 
of propositions to which the pure con¬ 
ceptions are related as predicates. Really, 
however, as we gradually discover in the 
sequel, the truth would be more accurately 
expressed by saying jnst the reverse of this. 
The categories are general conceptions of 
objects, and it is only as predicates of such 
pure conceptions that the perceptions become 
intelligible. The intellectual synthesis is pre¬ 
supposed in the imaginative synthesis, which 
itself again is presupposed in the appre¬ 
hension of empirical objects. It is true that 
Kant tells us that the intellectual synthesis 
has no objective meaning apart from the 
empirically given manifold; but, on the other 
hand, the manifold of sense has no meaning at 
all apart from the intellectual synthesis. In 
the curious see-saw of the Kantian dualism 
we may equally say that perceptions give 
objects to conceptions, and that conceptions 
make perceptions objective. But the “empti¬ 
ness ” of the conceptions in themselves should 
be distinguished from the “ blindness ” of the 
perceptions in themselves, and therefore the 
latter seems the preferable form of expression. 
The same inversion of the real relation of 
conception and perception is again suggested 
by what Kant says of judgment in its or¬ 
dinary and in its transcendental sense; for 
the analogy leads us to think of objects given 
apart from the application of a rale under 
which they are afterwards brought; while 
the truth is, that it is through the applica¬ 
tion of the rule that experience or know¬ 
ledge of these objects becomes possible. Mr. 
Mahaffy understands Kant too well to 
overlook this distinction, but lie nowhere 
states it with sufficient clearness. In what 
follows, I shall select one or two points on 
which his exposition seems to me open to 
objection. 

1. In p. 217, Mr. Mahaffy speaks of the 
difference between the first edition of the 
Kritih and the Prolegomena, in regard to the 
deduction of the Categories, in language 
that seems to me misleading. 

“ I have already called attention,” he says, “ to 
the two-fold character of the Categories, which 
are both general concepts, or frames of objects of 
intuition, and also pure general forms of judg¬ 
ments; our intuitions are, as Kant says, deter¬ 
mined by these Categories, in relation to some one 
of the pure forms of judgments. The deduction 
of the Categories need therefore only establish 


their objective necessity in either of these rela¬ 
tions, and the other will necessarily follow. For 
when wc speak of the Categories being necessary 
for our experience, what do we mean by experi¬ 
ence ? We mean a great complex, embracing a 
vast number of objects, and we mean also the 
legitimate and orderly connexion of these objects 
into a great harmony or unity. This connexion 
of objects, which implies certain necessary rela¬ 
tions among them, can only be expressed or con¬ 
ceived in judgments concerning objects. If the 
Categories are necessary for the formation of the 
judgments of experience, it is clear that they must 
also be necessary for the objects of these* judg¬ 
ments, since nothing can be for us an object un¬ 
less it bo either the subject or predicate of some 
judgment. The necessary laws, therefore, of the 
connexion of objects must hold good of these 
objects themselves. Such an inquiry Kant calls 
a deduction of the possibility of (the faculty of) 
experience, as contrasted with a deduction of the 
possibility of the objects of experience. The 
latter side of the deduction had been brought for¬ 
ward prominently in the first edition, and it is 
only in the two summaries of the discussion that 
he notices the power of the understanding to 
make laws for nature, in fact, to establish neces- 
snnj connexions among the objects of our experi¬ 
ence. This latter is then the aspect of the Cate¬ 
gories which he takes up in his Prolegomena” 
(pp. 217-1!)). 

Mr. Mahaffy here seems to mistake the 
meaning of a passage in the Prolegomena 
(§ 17). Kant does not contrast the appre¬ 
hension of objects with tho apprehension of 
the connexion of objects; he simply con¬ 
trasts the subjective and objective ways of 
stating our a priori knowledge of both. It is 
equally correct for me to say that I know 
d priori that it is impossible to make a judg¬ 
ment of experience, except in relation to 
objects of which the law of causality holds 
good, and to say that I know a priori that 
empirical objects fall under that law. But 
the former statement is to be preferred, for 
it is less apt to lead to the mistaken idea 
that the objects of experience are known as 
things in themselves. The question is merely 
one in relation to the best “formula,” or 
mode of expression, not, as Mr. Mahaffy 
would have it, in relation to the method of 
treating the subject. 

There is indeed a certain difference of 
the Prolegomena and second edition of the 
Krilik from the first edition, which might at 
first sight seem to justify Mr. Maliaffy’s 
view. The examples that Kant gives in 
illustrating his conception of “judgments of 
experience ” as contrasted with “judgments 
of perception,” have to do with the con¬ 
nexion of objects which are supposed to be 
already known as objects. Thus, Kant 
takes the judgment “ when tho sun shines 
upon the stone it becomes warm,” as a 
judgment of perception, which when it 
becomes a judgment of experience takes the 
form that the “ sun warms the stone.” But 
here there is no question as to the objectivity 
of the sun, or the warm stone, but merely as 
to the objectivity of the connexion between 
the perception of the sun and the perception 
of warmth in the stone. So long as this ob¬ 
jective connexion is not ascertained, that 
is, so long as the sun is not conceived as 
the cause of warmth, we have merely a judg¬ 
ment of perception and not of experience; 
but it is obvious that such a judgment of 
perception presupposes other judgments of 
experience by which the manifold of per¬ 


ception in the sun was combined into the 
unity of one object, and so also with the 
stone. It is a difficulty in the understand¬ 
ing of Kant that he does not call attention 
to such previous and pre-supposed judg¬ 
ments of experience; and the difficulty is 
further complicated by the fact that Kant 
recognises (in the deduction of the Cate¬ 
gories, second edition of the Kritih, § 10) 
that the copula of the judgment always in¬ 
volves a reference to the unity of appercep¬ 
tion, a view which, taken strictly, would bo- 
fatal to the judgment of perception altogether. 
There is here then a distinction between tho 
first edition of the Kritih and the Prolego¬ 
mena which is worth pointing out; but I 
think that Mr. Mahaffy has introduced it in 
the wrong place, and in a way that obscures 
the continuity between the judgments bv 
which objects are constituted as such and 
the judgments by which they are connected 
with each other. 

2. Mr. Mahaffy adheres to his view that 
Kant based bis science of arithmetic on the in¬ 
tuition of space, though he doubtfully admits 
the possibility of deriving it from time. “ I 
am still in doubt,” he says, “ whether similar 
representations repeated in time would have 
given the same notion of different units 
which we derive from co-ordinated units 
in space. The units in time may be the 
same thing reproduced : this cannot be the 
case with separate units in space.” 

In spite of the somewhat hesitating pas¬ 
sage in the Prolegomena (§ 10), there is a 
good deal to be said for this view, especially 
as it is supported by a passage in the earlier 
Latin treatise in which Kant first published 
the theory of the “Aesthetic.” There 
(§ 12) we find him saying that “pure 
mathematics deals with space in geometry, 
with time in pure mechanics; and that to 
these has to be added the conception of 
number, treated by arithmetic—a conception 
in itself intellectual: “ Cujus tamen aetuatio 
in concreto exigit opitulantes notiones tem- 
poris et spatii, successive addendo plura et 
juxta se simul ponendo.” The latter part 
of this passage seems exactly to correspond 
with the words quoted from Mr. Mahaffy. 

At the same time the form in which Mr. 
Mahaffy first stated his view, according to 
which we get our notion of number by 
having five or six units immediately pre¬ 
sented to us in space at once, does not 
correspond to Kant’s thought; for Kant 
holds that number is generated by the con¬ 
tinuous addition of units. Space itself is 
known to ns as an object only, as we dis- • 
tinguish and yet combine the moments of 
time in which we ideally traverse it (Kritih, 
p. 93, Rosenkranz edition). 

3. There is a subject which Mr. Mahaffy 
has specially made his own, namely, the 
defence of Kant against the charge made by 
Schopenhauer and others, that in the second 
edition he recoiled from the idealistic posi¬ 
tion taken up in the first. In the section 
devoted to this subject (chap, xv.), Mr. 
Mahaffy makes out quite successfully, as 
it seems to us, that Kant never dreamt 
of such a thing as the apprehension 
of things in themselves in space, i.e., 
that he never directly confused external 
things in space, with external things in the 
transcendental sense which he so clearly di¬ 
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tinguishes therefrom in the criticism on the 
first Paralogism. At the same time, Kant’s 
language seems indirectly to lead to such a 
confusion, and as Mr. Mahaffy while doing 
Kant more than justice in this direction, 
seems to do him less than justice in relation 
to his knowledge of Berkeley, a few remarks 
on the subject may be necessary. 

Kant has two Idealisms before him, the 
problematical Idealism of Descartes, and the 
dogmatic Idealism of Berkeley. The latter 
be conceives to be produced by the contra¬ 
dictions involved in the notions of extended 
matter in itself and of space as (in Ber¬ 
keley’s language) “ something besides God 
which is eternal, uncreated, infinite, in¬ 
divisible, immutable,” and he argues that 
this Idealism would logically turn all ob¬ 
jective existence into illusion, or could 
only escape from this consequence by be¬ 
coming “ schwarmerisch,” i e., basing ob¬ 
jective assertions upon mere conceptions 
without perceptions. Berkeley confused the 
assertion that external phenomena are not 
things in themselves with the assertion 
that there are no things in themselves; 
and, on the other hand, he could find no 
ground for distinguishing phenomena in time 
and space from illusions and dreams. The 
Cartesian Idealism, again, did not reduce 
external phenomena to illusions, but it 
reduced them to doubtful inferences. It 
rested on the presupposition that we know 
ourselves and our own conscious states im¬ 
mediately, but everything else mediately by 
an inference from effect to cause, and such 
inference of course always leaves doubt possi¬ 
ble, both as to the existence of the canse, 
and the qualities attributed to it. This 
argument Kant meets in the first edition 
by pointing out that the difficulty really 
arises from our Blinking of external things 
as if they were things in themselves. If we 
realize that they are merely phenomena, we 
will see at once that they are equally relative 
to consciousness, equally immediate with 
the phenomena of our inner life. In the 
second edition he adds that the conscious¬ 
ness of the phenomena of the inner life pre¬ 
supposes the consciousness of external phe¬ 
nomena, for only externally in space can 
there be presented to us an object with the 
quality of solidity that preserves its identity 
as extended through all changes, and which 
may therefore be subsumed under the Cate¬ 
gory of Substance. The consciousness of 
our own phenomenal self with its continu¬ 
ally changing states as an object determined 
in time, is only secondary. Now, this con¬ 
ception of Kant at first seems to have much 
plausibility, which, however, disappears on 
closer inspection. 

The view that underlies the whole Analytic 
of Kant is that sense in itself gives us only 
difference, and that the intelligence in itself 
is a bare identity or unit. The only possi¬ 
bility of knowledge is that the difference of 
sense and the identity of thought should be 
brought together, and reflected on each 
othor. “ Thoughts without perceptions are 
empty; perceptions without thoughts are 
blind.” It is the first presupposition of 
Kant, in fact, that the intellect has in itself 
no possibility of differentiation, and sense in 
itself no possibility of integration. But both 
are necessary for knowledge; for the mere 


identity of thought can have no conscious¬ 
ness even of itself except in relation to a given 
difference, and the mere difference of sense 
cannot be known as a difference or ‘ mani¬ 
fold ’ except in relation to an identity. If we 
attempt to conceive either element by itself, 
we immediately find that it presupposes and 
refers to the other. 

Now, if we take this difference or “mani¬ 
fold of sense ” in the first and simplest form 
in which we can apprehend it, we have the 
conception of matter in space or extended 
matter, which is the extreme opposite of the 
simplicity of the self. Matter in space is 
absolutely self-external; we can never find 
an absolutely simple unit in it, for every 
space is made up of spaces and in space. 
Nothing, therefore, can be presented to us 
in space which is not manifold or different 
in itself, and which does not stand in rela¬ 
tion to other things different from itself. On 
the other hand, the ego is conceived as an 
absolute simple unit, so simple and individual 
that it cannot even be conscious of itself 
except in relation to an externally given 
manifold. To mediate between these two 
opposites, and make knowledge possible, we 
have on the side of the self the categories, 
and on the side of extended matter the 
sensuous form of time. For the manifold 
matter whose essential characteristic is to be 
in space, i.e. never to be simple or single, 
cannot be directly brought in relation to a 
self whose essential characteristic is to be 
always and absolutely simple. It can only 
be brought in relation to such a self in suc¬ 
cession under the form of time. On the 
other hand, in order that this successively 
given manifold may be conceived as in space, 
it must be synthetically united. For there 
can be no knowledge of objects as in space, 
or of space itself as an object, by an abso¬ 
lutely simple self, unless the matter given 
separately in time is brought together under 
one conception, and so in one consciousness. 
And it is to produce this synthetic unity in 
the manifold that the ego. is supplied with 
categories. 

Thus, then, the same synthetic movement 
of thought by which the conception of the 
external object in space is realised, realises 
also the consciousness of self as the same 
self in different times and states. And the 
internal and external experiences are corre¬ 
lative with each other. The identity of the 
self, in spite of the differences of the manifold 
which is presented to it, and the permanent, 
difference or manifolducss of the external 
object in spite of the identity of the con¬ 
sciousness in which it is presented, imply and 
presuppose each other. If we try to think 
of a self in successive states, that does not 
refer these states to a permanent object, we 
see that such a self could never become con¬ 
scious of its own identity. If, on the other 
hand, we try to think of an object or a world 
existing in difference and manifoldness apart 
from any synthetic unity produced in that 
manifold by the self to which it is suc¬ 
cessively presented, wo see that such an 
object or world could not be known. But 
Kant does not clearly apprehend this correla- 
tivity of the two elements of experience, and 
therefore he alternately makes the outer 
the presupposition of the inner life, and the 
inner the presupposition of the outer. When 


he is explaining how the manifold of sense 
becomes for us an intelligible world of 
objects, he speaks of our apprehending it in 
relation to a permanent consciousness of 
self; but when he comes to consider the 
consciousness of self as involving the deter¬ 
mination of manifold successive states as 
belonging to one consciousness, he tells ns 
that such determination presupposes the ex¬ 
perience of permanent external objects. 
Nor can we get ont of this difficulty, as Mr. 
Mahaffy seems inclined to do, by saying that 
it is only the phenomenal self, the determi¬ 
nation of which is regarded by Kant as sub¬ 
sequent to the knowledge of permanent ex¬ 
ternal objects. For the bare logical ego is a 
mere form of consciousness in general, and 
the actual consciousness of self is always, on 
Kant’s principles, consciousness of the pheno¬ 
menal self. If, indeed, Kant had said that 
inner and outer, self and not-self, are correla¬ 
tives, and that we can give no determination 
of the one apart from the other, and that the 
“ unity of apperception ” transcends the dif¬ 
ference, the difficulty would have disap¬ 
peared. But this solution, when it occurs to 
him in the notion of a “perception or intui¬ 
tive understanding,” Kant deliberately re¬ 
jects. Instead of this, he identifies or confuses 
this transcendental unity of apperception, 
which transcends the difference and brings 
its terms together, with the abstraction 
of self, which, of course, is the correlative 
opposite of the not-self. Or, in other words, 
he makes one of the factors of know¬ 
ledge the principle of its own connexion 
with the other factor. That other factor, 
therefore, necessarily takes up the place 
of a “thing in itself” or absolute presup¬ 
position. Kant, in fact, mixes together 
absolute Idealism and absolute Dualism, and 
holds at once that experience consists of two 
factors which are included in no higher 
unity, and at the same time that these factors 
are only known in relation to each other, i.e. 
as included in a higher unity. 

Hence there is, after all, some justification 
for those who took Kant’s refutation of 
Idealism as asserting the existence of things 
in themselves in space. For the same dual- 
istic presuppositions which, in the first 
edition, made Kant oppose the things in 
themselves to experience and consciousness, 
in the second edition led him to treat ex¬ 
ternal phenomena not as correlative with 
but as presupposed by internal phenomena. 
For, as he confused the consciousness of the 
individual self as distinguished from and 
opposed to the external world, with the unity 
of thought that transcends the difference of 
self and not-self, he could not consider the 
former as the correlative opposite of the con¬ 
sciousness of objects in space. Thus spa¬ 
tially determined objects are again thrust 
out of the unity of thought in which they 
had been included, and become necessary pre¬ 
suppositions without which that unity cannot 
be realised. And indirectly, Kant’s view 
appears to involve the absurdity of “ exter¬ 
nal things in themselves,” however he might 
refuse to admit such a noiion when directly 
presented to him. Edwai:d Caii;i>. 


The remainder of the engravings of Sir E. 
Landseer are to be sold by auction on Tuesday the 
28th instant. 
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NEW EDITION OF THE SCHOLIA ON THE ILIAD. 

It is understood that a new edition of the 
Scholia on the Iliad —a work long and anxiously 
expected by Homeric scholars—is about to be 
published at the Clarendon Press of the University 
of Oxford, under the editorship of Professor W. 
Dindorf. The first volume will contain the 
Scholia of the famous manuscript of the Biblio¬ 
theca Marciana at Venice, the Codex Vcnetus, and 
will probably be issued in the course of the 
present year. It is intended that the work shall 
consist of four volumes, 8vo. 

The first publication of these Scholia by the 
French scholar Villoison ( Homeri litas ad veteris 
Codiis Veneti fidem recensita. Scholia in earn 
antiquissima ex eodem Codice aliitque nunc primum 
edidit cum Aeten'ecie Obeliscis aliitque si/pi is criticis 
Joh. Baptists Caspar D’Ansse de Villoison, See. 
Venetiit, typit et sumptibus fratrum Coleti, 1788) 
may .be said without exaggeration to have made 
an era in philology. It formed the basis of the 
labours of Wolf, and through him gave the im¬ 
pulse to the critical scholarship of the present 
esnturv. Wolf was the first to proclaim the 
unique importance of the Venetian Scholia, both 
for the text of Homer and for the whole body of 
ancient criticism. He speaks of it as “ ea Scho- 
liorum congeries, quae antiquarum et ad horum 
Carminumfataet textus conditionemperspiciendam 
utilium rerum copiam multo majorem, quam ceteri 
in unum collati libri omnes, suppeditat, atque om- 
nino criticis et grammaticis divitiis non Eustathio, 
sed omnibus omnium poetarum Seholiastis longe 
anteeellit ” (Prolegomena IV.). Unfortunately 
Villoison's edition was defective in several respects, 
not entirely through his fault. His punter, 
Coleti, was notoriously inaccurate, and Villoison 
trusted too much to him. The Greek was 
printed without the accents, although a large 
proportion of the Scholia deal with the rules of 
accentuation. The letters A, B and L, which were 
used to distinguish the different manuscripts from 
which the Scholia were taken, were frequently 
omitted or interchanged. The Lemmata, which 
often differ from the text, were inserted or 
omitted almost at random. But perhaps the most 
serious defect was the neglect to distinguish be¬ 
tween the different sets of Scholia in Codex A. 
The text, it should be explained, is placed on each 
page in such a manner as to leave a space for 
Scholia on three sides, viz., above, beneath, and on 
the outer margin. On this space accordingly most 
of the existing Scholia are written, and are evi¬ 
dently part of the original plan of the work. 
German scholars call them the Randscholien : no 
English scholar has yet had occasion to seek for a 
suitable term. But between the text and these 
Randscholien, and again on the narrow inner 
margin, are placed a number of short Scholia, evi¬ 
dently added afterwards wherever room could be 
found. These Scholia—called by the Germans the 
Zirischenscholien —stand to the Randscholien in a 
relation which has not been investigated, the first 
need for such an investigation being a new edition 
with a proper separation of the two classes. It is 
clear, however, that thebulk oftheZwisehenscholien 
come from the same original as the Randscholien, 
namely, the Alexandrian grammarians, and that 
they contain in a shorter compass at least as great 
an amount of valuable matter. They frequently 
repeat in an abridged form the substance of the 
longer Randscholien; in such cases Villoison 
usually omitted the shorter Scholium altogether, 
and thus destroyed the indications which might 
otherwise have shown to scholars that they had 
to do with two distinct streams of information. 
The second and only other edition of the Scholia 
is that of Bekker ( Berolini , 1825). It might have 
been expected that a critic of Bekker’s eminence 
would not have failed to put scholars in possession 
of these valuable documents in a satisfactory form. 
This, however, has not proved to be the case. 
Attention was first called to the defects of the 
edition in a paper by W. G. Pluvgers (De re- 
tractanda Carminum Homericorum editione, §c., 


Leyden, 1847). The materials of that paper 
were derived from a fresh examination of Codex 
A, made by Cobet, and a new edition by him 
was then promised. This intention, however, was 
afterwards abandoned, and Collet's manuscripts 
were acquired by the Delegates of the Clarendon 
Press, and form part of the materials at the disposal 
of Professor Dindorf for the new work. The im¬ 
portance of the distinction between the two classes 
of Scholia in Codex A seems to have been first 
pointed out by Professor La Roche, in his useful 
work Text Zcichen und Scholicn dot beriihmten 
Codex Venetut zur Ilias (Wiesbaden, 1862), in 
which he insisted, with fresh examples and argu¬ 
ments “ dass eine neue Ausgabe derScholien nicht 
nur wunsehenswerth sondern unumgiinglich noth- 
wendig ist” (p. 17). 

Some of the preceding facts were referred to in 
an article which appeared in the first number of 
this journal, a review of the Iliad of M. Alexis 
Pierron. The writer of that article was en¬ 
gaged in the course of last winter in making a 
fresh collation of the Venetian Scholia, to serve as 
the basis of the projected Oxford edition. The 
result of his labours has been to show more 
clearly than ever the insufficiency of the two 
existing editions. In the course of one sheet (8 
pages) of Bekker he counted twenty-eight scholia 
to which the letter A was subjoined, but which 
were not to be found in Codex A. The Lemmata, 
which frequently contain various readings of im¬ 
portance, are either omitted by Bekker, or are 
taken arbitrarily from the text. When two Scholia 
contain nearly the same matter they are usually 
dovetailed together into a single Scholium. The 
number of short Scholia thus absorbed, or alto¬ 
gether omitted, must amount to hundreds. This 
treatment would bo unsatisfactory in any case, but 
with the Venetian Scholia it is ruinous. For it is 
to the exact form of the Scholia tint we have to 
look, in order to determine their value for the settle¬ 
ment of the text. The Scholia profess to contain 
the substance of four ancient works: (1) the com¬ 
mentary of Aristonieus explaining the critical 
marks of Aristarchus, (2) the work of Didvmus 
on the recension of Aristarchus, (6) tho treatise of 
Ilerodian on the accentuation, and (4) that of 
Nicanor on the punctuation of the Iliad. These 
authorities, however, are seldom named in the 
Scholia, and we are left to gather from the nature 
of the matter, and by comparison with other 
Scholia, which of them belong to each of these 
grammarians. Hence every inaccuracy—a on or a 
oilrwc added or left out—is the loss of a link in the 
chain of evidence by which we go back to the 
text of Aristarchus, that is to say, to the best 
learning of the third century n.c.—1200 years 
before the best of our existing manuscripts was 
written. D. B. Monro. 


NOTICES OF RECENT SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 
Elements of Physical Manipulation. By Ed¬ 
ward C. Pickering, Thayer Professor of Physics 
in the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
Part I. (London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.) A 
few years ago there was scarcely a physical labo¬ 
ratory in Great Britain. King’s College, London, 
possessed one, as also did the University of Glas¬ 
gow, but they were not general. We meet with 
them more often now, both in our universities 
and in some of our public schools. Chemical 
laboratories were common enough before physical 
laboratories were thought of. In the former, ex¬ 
periments are made in order to determine the 
nature and properties of bodies, the way in which 
they combine, and their internal constitution; in 
the latter, on the other hand, force rather than 
matter is studied. Electric and magnetic mea¬ 
surements are made, and instruments for illus¬ 
trating the properties of light, heat, cohesion, See., 
are made and tested. The work before us will be 
found of great use in physical laboratories. It 
gives minute directions for performing various 
experiments in an exact manner. We have at the 


commencement an account of general methods 
of investigation, and the statements of results 
both by the analytical and the graphical methods. 
This is followed by a description of a number of 
general experiments, such as testing thermometers, 
calibrating by means of mercury, estimation of 
tenths of a second, ruling scales, Sec. Then we 
have various physical manipulations connected 
with the mechanics of solids, liquids, and gases, 
sound and light. Heat and electricity are to 
follow in another volume. The book is so good 
that we are sorry to see it badly illustrated. 
We hope for the second edition a set of blocks 
will be cut for it similar to those we find in 
Bunsen’s Gasometry, or Guillemin’s Phenomines 
de la Physique. Meanwhile we commend the 
book to ail students of physical science. It con¬ 
tains mntter which they will search for in vain in 
the usual text-books. 

Annual Record of Science and Industry for 1876. 
Edited by Spencer F. Baird, with the assistance 
of eminent men of science. (New York : Harper 
Se Brothers, 1874.) This work corresponds to tho 
German Jahresberichte, Figuier's EAnnce Scienti- 
fique et Industrielle, and in our own country to 
Timbs's Year Rook of Facts. It i3, however, more 
comprehensive than’any of these, and forms a 
volume of over 700 pages. The more detailed and 
individual account of the various results obtained 
during the year is preceded by a very useful aud 
interesting “ general summary of progress,” which 
occupies more than 100 pages. Then follow the 
various sciences in order: mathematics, astro¬ 
nomy, terrestrial physics, meteorology, physics, 
chemistry and metallurgy, mineralogy and geo¬ 
logy, geography, explorations and researches, 
natural history, zoology, anatomy and physiology, 
botany and vegetable physiology, agriculture aud 
rural economy, pisciculture and fisheries, domestic 
and household economy, mechanics and engineer¬ 
ing, technology, materia medica, therapeutics, 
and hygiene. At the end of all is a list of the 
various works consulted in the preparation of the 
volume, and an obituary of scientific men. Al¬ 
though the past year was not marked by any very 
notable discovery, we cannot, looking at tho 
number of results in this volume, say that men of 
science have been idle, or that the year has been 
unfruitful. The Annual Record gives us a very 
fair insight into the nature of the scientific pro¬ 
gress of the year, and each lover of science will 
find the most recent results obtained in his special 
subject of study. 

Qualitative Chemical Analysis and Laboratory 
Practice. By T. E. Thorpe, Ph.I)., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Chemistry in the Andersonian Institu¬ 
tion, Glasgow; and M. M. Pattison M uir, F.lt.S.E. 
(London: Longmans, Green Se Co., 1874.) This 
work constitutes one of the newest of the series of 
text-books of Science edited by Messrs. Goodeve 
and Merrifield. It is divided into two parts, in 
the first of which the student is made acquainted 
with the principal properties of the non-metallic 
elements; while in the second wo find in a very 
concise form the principal operations by which 
bodies may be separated from each other, and 
their specific nature determined. As there is 
already in this series Dr. Miller's Inorganic Che¬ 
mistry, in which the preparation and properties 
of the non-metallic elements are minutely de¬ 
scribed, it was unnecessary, we think, to occupy 
more than one-third of the book with similar 
matter. At the same time it should be added 
that this part is more experimental, and more 
precise in its directions concerning experiments 
than Dr. Miller’s book. The qualitative analysis 
commences with an account of flame reactions, 
the use of the blowpipe and of the spectroscope 
being respectively minutely described. This is 
followed bv the reaction of the bases, among 
which are included such comparatively rare bodies 
as cadmium, chromium, and nickel, while really 
rare bodies, as vanadium, molybdenum, and ura¬ 
nium, are omitted. The reactions of the principal 
acids, organic and inorganic, are next given ; and 
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then a series of tables, giving- a synopsis of ana¬ 
lytical methods, and of great utility to the stu¬ 
dent. A short section is given to the detection of 
some of the rare elements, and the remainder of 
the book to medical chemistry—the detection of 
poisons, including arsenic, phosphorus, the organic 
acids, and the alkaloids. Altogether the book is 
very complete for its size, and it will supply a 
want which is often felt. 

Handbook of Natural Philosophy. By Dionysius 
Lardner, D.C.L. Hydrostatics and Pneumatics. 
New edition: edited, and the greater part re¬ 
written, by Benjamin Loewy, F.R.A.S. (London : 
Lockwood & Co., lf<74.) Dr. Lardner's capital 
series of manuals is well known to the student 
of science. They are a little antiquated now, but 
in spite of that we often turn to them for things 
that we cannot find elsewhere. They were founded 
to a great extent upon Pouillet's Elements dc 
Physique , and sometimes followed this work 
almost too closely for anything but an avowed 
translation. The books were always clear and 
concise, and we are very glad to see that new 
editions under the editorship of Professor G. C. 
Foster and Mr. Loewv are appearing. We should 
like in course of time to see new illustrations in¬ 
troduced; some of the blocks arc a good deal 
worn, and many of them rough, and out of pro¬ 
portion. We should like to see the book illus¬ 
trated after the manner of Privat-Deschanel or 
Guillemin. In this present volume we find an 
account of the principal properties of liquids and 
gases. We think it would have been preferable, 
according to common usage, to have placed hydro¬ 
dynamics by itself, with a heading of its own, 
instead of including it with moving gases, under 
the general title of “ The Motion of Liquids and 
Gases.” We also think that the molecular theory 
of gases might have been discussed. We notice, 
however, in the main, that recent results have 
been introduced, and that obsolete matter has 
been expunged in many instances. The work 
will, we are sure, find a numerous class of readers. 

G. F. ItoDWKLL. 


tot: comet. 

A c counts of this interesting object come in from 
all quarters, and certainly it is deserving of all 
the attention it receives ; for though inferior as a 
spectacle to some former comets, and notably to 
tnat of 18 W, it is likely to play a far more prominent 
part in the advance of science, from the superior 
means of attack now available for entering on the 
question of the physical constitution of these 
strange bodies. 

The first question that naturally presents itself 
is, whether this comet has ever visited us before, 
and will ever visit us again. As far as'observa- 
tions go at present, it appears from Mr. Hind’s 
computations that this must be answered in the 
negative, for the deviation from a parabolic orbit 
is insensible, so that it is not at all likely that we 
are now witnessing the return of the comet 
observed by the Jesuits in China, in 1737 
(although the path of that comet was very similar 
to that of our present visitor), unless, indeed, it 
has experienced considerable perturbations, a 
contingency never to bo lost sight of with such a 
disturbing element as Jupiter in the solar system. 
Besides, it must be remembered that, though the 
arc described alaiut the sun since its discovery is 
00°, yet the apparent motion has been some 2o° 
only, so that any error of observation will be 
considerably multiplied in the heliocentric orbit. 

In the telescope the appearances presented have 
been sufficiently curious: at first a luminous fan 
was seen on each side of the nucleus, and I 
have since observed with the Greenwich Equa¬ 
torial a very beautiful arrangement of brushes 
of light, forming a parabolic arch round the 
nucleus, with two other parabolas farther ofT, in¬ 
tersecting in the axis of symmetry, and presenting 
somewhat the appearance of gothic tracery. 

But the memorable fact about this comet is that 
it is the first of any size to which the spectroscope 


has been applied. M. Iiayet first pointed out that 
the nucleus gave a continuous spectrum, and M. 
d’Arrest found that this was interrupted by dark 
absorption lines, a fact which I noted indepen¬ 
dently ; these dark lines seem to break up the red 
end of the spectrum into bands and also occur in 
other parts, but I have not succeeded in fixing 
their position with any certainty. Another point 
which I have noticed is that there appear to be 
numerous bright bands like knots of light on the 
continuous spectrum; this requires confirmation. 

With regard to the coma, Mr. Huggins finds 
three bands coincident with those of olefiant gas 
(due to carbon) ; I have only made certain of two 
of these, but have satisfied myself of their sen¬ 
sible coincidence with two of the bands exhibited 
when an induction spark (without Leyden jar) is 
sent through rarefied carbonic acid gas. The 
spectrum of the latter is, under these circum¬ 
stances, very similar to that of the coma, being 
continuous, with nebulous bands brighter than the 
background ; but, of course, this does not in any 
wav prove that the comet is composed of carbonic 
acid gas, the spectrum being only one of the four 
forms of carbon spectrum. One of the chief 
difficulties in determining the substance of which 
the comet is composed arises from this very 
fact of the variety in the spectra of carbon and 
its compounds, due possibly to the more or less 
intimate combination entered into between this te- 
travalent element and others. Carbonic acid under 
ordinary pressure appears to give a continuous 
spectrum, and this is also the case with the rare¬ 
fied gas when the temperature is not very high; 
but when a Leyden jar is introduced into the cir¬ 
cuit of an induction coil, and the spark passed 
through the gas, the spectrum changes completely, 
owing to the elevation of temperature, and bright 
lines make their appearance together with broad 
bands. Under certain conditions of spark, without 
the Leyden jar, bright bands (agreeing with those 
of olefiant gas and other hydrocarbons) arc seen 
on a background of continuous spectrum. 

With regard to the continuous spectrum of the 
nucleus, it has been suggested that this is due 
to reflected sunlight, but in that case there, would 
be strong polarisation ; and though I have detected 
some trace of polarisation of the nucleus, it is very 
slight, and certainly not sufficient to justify this 
hypothesis. We may, however, readily fall back 
on the theory of a compressed gas or of a number 
of solid particles. Whatever be the composition 
of the nucleus, it seems probable that the jets of 
light which give a similar spectrum are similarly 
constituted. 

Mr. Kanyard has made some observations of 
polarisation of the tail, which he concludes to be 
very slight. I have, however, on one occasion at 
least, found it very appreciable, and feel quite con¬ 
fident that the tail is partially polarised in a plane 
through the sun, indicating reflection of the solar 
light.' W. II. M. Christie. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The question of the shrinkage of a collodion film 
in drying after exposure in the camera, is one 
which has excited a great deal of attention among 
those interested in the application of photography 
to the transit of Venus, for naturally the accuracy 
of the measures of distance between the centres of 
the planet and the Bun, must depend greatly on 
our knowledge of the scale at every point of the 
film. With wet collodion plates there was much 
diversity of opinion, Dr. Paschen, in Germany, 
maintaining that there was considerable shrinkage, 
and that it was variable ; whilst Mr. De la Hue in 
this country, and Dr. Rutherford in America, 
found that if the glass plate were properly 
roughened, or otherwise prepared so as to secure 
adhesion of the film, no contraction occurred in 
drying. Subsequently the dry plate process was 
adopted, and all risk of error from this cause 
was supposed to be at an end. M. Hermann 
Vogel, of Berlin, has, however, revived the dis¬ 


cussion in the Aitronomische Nachrichten, and 
though he finds contraction with certain kinds of 
collodion, apparently from not having paid suffi¬ 
cient attention to the adhesion of the film; yet 
his results are, on the whole, very reassuring, his 
conclusion being that with the use of a suitable 
substratum, and with due care in development, 
no appreciable shrinkage takes place. 

Dr. Sellack at the Cordoba Observatory has 
been trying some experiments with a view to 
getting photographs of the solar prominences 
without the spectroscope. Ilis idea is to absorb 
the violet rays of the sun’s image by interposing 
a film of silver iodide, and then to obtain a 
photograph on iodized collodion, which is only 
sensitive to the violet and indigo rays. The image 
will thus be formed by rays belonging to that small 
portion of the spectrum which can both pass through 
the silver iodide film, and also act on the sensitised 
collodion, and in this region lies one of the hydro¬ 
gen lilies emitted bv the prominences. The sun’s 
light being thus reduced in the ratio of the 
above-mentioned small part of the spectrum to its 
whole length, Dr. Sellack anticipates that the 
much larger portion of the light of the promi¬ 
nences will be bright enough to stand out against 
the enfeebled background of scattered sunlight. 
He has, however, not yet succeeded in obtaining 
any decisive result. 

Ah important contribution to our knowledge of 
stellar spectra has been made by Dr. Vogel, of 
Botbkamp, in a paper in the Astronomixche Nach- 
riehten. Starting from Secclii’s classification of 
the spectra into four types, he extends and modi¬ 
fies it, and attempts to give some idea of the phy¬ 
sical and molecular condition of the stars hitherto 
examined. 

In this new arrangement Secchi’s third and 
fourth types are merged into one, and the three 
classes are:— 

1. White stars at a high temperature, showing 
very fine absorption lines. 

2. Yellow stars (like our sun) at a somewhat 
lower temperature, exhibiting strong absorption 
lines of the vapours in their atmosphere. 

8. Red stars in which the temperature is so 
low that combination of the elements in flieir 
atmospheres takes place, and compound molecules 
are formed, which, as Lockyer has shown, give 
rise to broad absorption bands forming channelled 
spectra. 

The first two classes are further subdivided ac¬ 
cording as cool hydrogen causes absorption lines, 
or as these are altogether wanting: or, finally, as 
incandescent hydrogen exhibits its bright lines on 
a less bright continuous spectrum. The third 
class does not admit of this subdivision, but 
splits up into two sections, in one of which the 
dark bands are sharply defined on the red side, 
shading oft’ towards the blue, whilst in the other 
the reverse is the case. Dr. Vogel has, with the 
assistance of Dr. Lohse, commenced a systematic 
spectroscopic survey of all stars down to the 4) 
magnitude, from 10° south of the equator to 20° 
north, and this work is already half finished. It 
is to be remarked that many of the variable stars 
have been examined; some of them show bright 
lines, but in most cases it appears that their in¬ 
crease in brightness is caused by dark absorption 
lines fading out. We have evidently yet much to 
learn on this subject, and Dr. Vogel’s classification 
can only be accepted as provisional, but he appears 
fully justified in fixing on hydrogen as the charac¬ 
teristic of his types. 

In two papers recently read before the Royal 
Society Mr. Lockyer continues his researches on 
the branch of Spectrum Analysis to which he 
has recently devoted so much attention. When 
first the spectroscope was applied to the examina¬ 
tion of the light emitted by terrestrial elements 
or by the heavenly bodies, physicists confined 
their attention to distinguishing the spectra of 
different substances, but it was soon found that 
these spectra varied in a wonderful manner under 
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various conditions of temperature and pressure, 
and a rich field of physical enquiry has thus been 
opened out. Considering that the lines in the 
spectrum of any substance represent the modes of 
v ibmtion of 'which its molecules are susceptible, 
or in musical language the notes to which they 
respond, it is evident that changes in the Bpectrum 
must give us much insight into changes of molecular 
condition, one of the most interesting subjects of 
enquiry. From his researches on various spectra, 
Mr. Lockyer is led to assume five stages of mole¬ 
cular arrangement, proceeding from the simplest 
form which gives a line spectrum, to the fifth 
which produces a continuous absorption. 

According to this view, the higher the tem¬ 
perature the simpler will be the molecule; and 
further, solids, liquids and dense vapours have a 
more complicated molecular constitution than the 
same elements in a rarefied state. In this theory 
no account would appear to be taken of the jostling 
which one molecule suffers from others near it in 
the case of a dense vapour; in fact, Mr. Loekyer's 
object appears to be to refer all variations to 
changes within the molecule. The researches are 
not yet complete, hut Mr. Lockyer has obtained 
already most important results". Among these 
may be mentioned his conclusions that the 
vapour densities of the elements in the sun’s 
atmosphere more closely agree with the older 
atomic weights (magnesium vapour being lighter 
than sodium), and that the vapours of different 
elements are in different molecular conditions at 
the same temperature. 

Mb. Mablex has made some experiments on the 
interesting question whether certain metals ex¬ 
pand in solidifying, as is the case with water and 
bismuth, and has presented the results in a paper 
read before the Royal Society. His conclusion is 
that the specific gravity of cast iron is greater in 
the solid than in the liquid state, hut that, notwith¬ 
standing this, the solid metal floats on molten 
iron, and, strange to say, the same is the case with 
lead, a metal which contracts greatly in solidify¬ 
ing. The object of the author is to disprove 
the theory propounded by Messrs. Nasmyth and 
Carpenter in their work on the Moon; but their 
main point, that solidification will proceed from 
the exterior remains unaffected, though probably 
their argument may require some modification. 

Professor Newton, in the American Journal of 
Science,, points out an apparent tendency of the 
disturbing forces to draw meteorites and comets 
into orbits of small inclination to the ecliptic. 
A\ hilst the inclination of the paths of several 
comets is decreasing, no instance of an increase 
his been observed; but he has not yet succeeded 
in finding any term in the disturbing function to 
account for this. 

It is our pleasing duty to report that the Sub- 
IV ealden Exploration, which has hitherto been 
conducted almost solely by private enterprise, is 
now to be assisted by a Government grant. A 
short time ago Professor Ramsay and Mr. Henry 
Willett waited upon the Chancellor of the Ex¬ 
chequer, and pointed out the precise object of the 
exploration, with the view of seeking aid from the 
Government. We understand that this application 
has resulted in the recommendation of a grant of 
1.000/., to be paid at the rate of 100/. for every 
hundred feet pierced in excess of 1,000 feet. For 
example, if the -boring should be continued to 
1,300 feet, the committee would he entitled to 
draw 300/. Whilst admitting that this assistance 
will be a great encouragement to the committee, it 
should not be forgotten that the grant will meet 
but a small portion of the working expenses. Let 
us hope, then, that private effort, so far from being 
relaxed, will be greatly stimulated by this na¬ 
tional recognition of the importance of the work. 

Herb GUkbel, writing in a recent number of 
Dae Autland, states that a grey-spotted Japanese 
marble, of which many specimens were seen at 
the \ ienna Exhibition, contains fossils of a giant 
foraminifer, which he names Futulina Japonica. 


He describes it as shorter and thicker than the 
Russian species, F, cylindrica, and as having more 
numerous channels and the chamber-walls further 
apart. In a black basaltic-looking rolled stone he 
foundfine grains of leucite and nephelin, whileother 
rock specimens exhibited the true coal formation 
and quicksilver ores. He also mentions rocks 
containing graphite and tourmaline. In the older 
tertiaries was Nautilxis lingulatm, and in the 
newer ones brown coal. Osidian was found 
under basalt. 

The Norwegian zoologist, G. 0. Sara, has made 
some interesting discoveries in the postembryonic 
development of the lobster. During his last ex¬ 
cursion to the west coast he was so fortunate as 
to meet with three distinct phases of this develop¬ 
ment; and in a treatise just published by the 
Society of Sciences in Christiania, he minutely 
describes these three larva-stages, and illustrates 
them by microscopical dissections. It is believed 
that these discoveries will materially aid the Nor¬ 
wegian Government in protecting and encouraging 
the reproduction of the lobster, which is so valu¬ 
able an item of national revenue. 

Wb were only able last week to mention the 
bare fact of Professor Angstrom's death. The 
great physicist, whose comparatively early decease 
is a distinct loss to European science, was born on 
August 13, 1814, near Herniisand, in Sweden, 
studied at Upsala, became Teacher of Experi¬ 
mental Physics there in 1840, aud finally Professor 
of Physics in 1858. Almost all the learned bodies 
of Europe had elected him into their number, 
the Royal Society among the rest. It is by 
his discoveries in spectrum analysis that his 
fame is chiefly supported. That the spectrum 
of the electric spark contains a number of 
coloured lines, Frauenhofer had already pointed 
out; but it was first through Angstrom’s examina¬ 
tion of the spectrum in 1863 that the cause of 
this phenomenon became manifest. Angstrom 
discovered that these lines come partly from the 
incandescent gases from the metals Detween which 
the discharge takes place, partly from the gases 
which the spark traverses. It may be said that this 
discovery was the foundation of the science of 
spectrum analysis. About the same time Angstrom 
analysed the lines Frauenhofer had observed in 
the solar spectrum, although he did not at once 
perceive the consequences of his discovery; he 
explained, even then, that the dark lines in the 
spectrum have to be considered as the reverse of 
the bright lines in the spectrum of the electric 
spark. It was to prove this experimentally that 
Kirchhoff gave so much attention to the examina¬ 
tion of the condition of the sun’s atmosphere, in 
1800. In 1800 appeared Angstrom’s great work, 
Recherches sur le Spectre. Solaire, which takes a 
classical place in scientific literature, in which 
are delineated the lines in the whole solar spectrum 
from A to H. Among other interesting observa¬ 
tions, Angstrom points out that the aurora borealis 
produces a pencil of light which recurs only in a 
ray from the zodiacal light. Besides these great 
experiments, Angstrom pursued a variety of other 
investigations into important questions of higher 
optics. Of his astronomical labours, the most 
important were his observations of the influence 
of the smaller planets upon the periodical return 
of comets, and his acute method of determining 
the irregularities in the orbit of Halley’s comet. 
He died at Upsala on June 21. 

The Swedish philologist, Professor Petersson, is 
dead. 

The 72nd number of the Bulletin of the Society 
Vaudoise des Sciences Naturelles was published in 
June, and contains F. A. Forel's materials for the 
study of the deep-water fauna of the Lake of 
Geneva, and also the completion of Professor 
Renevier's remarkable Geological Tables of the 
primary, secondary, and tertiary formations. 

Professor Th. Bkedichiw, the Director, has 
just published the first volume of the Annals of 


the Astronomical Observatory of Moscow, which 
contains the observations made there from Octo¬ 
ber 23, 1858, to December 28, 1801. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences of Catania 
have lately issued tho seventh and eighth volumes 
of the third series of their Transactions, which 
contain several interesting biological, geological, 
and meteorological papers, and also geological 
plans of Catania at different periods. 

The Royal Society of Victoria have continued 
the publication of their Transactions and Pro¬ 
ceedings after an interval of six years. In 1808, 
the Government grant was unexpectedly with¬ 
drawn from the Society, who were left without 
funds even to pay for the printing of the last 
volume published. The grant has now been re¬ 
newed, and the tenth volume has just been issued. 
Among the contents are three anniversary, ad¬ 
dresses by the President (Mr. R. L. J. Ellery), and 
accounts of important work done with the great 
Melbourne telescope, which show the progressive 
changes that the nebulae have undergone ; also a 
paper, by Mr. Pain, “ On Aboriginal Art in Austra¬ 
lasia, Polynesia, and Oceanica, and its Decay.” 


Mb. Minateff, Professor of Sanskrit at St. 
Petersburg, the editor of the I'dtimokkha, has 
started for Ceylon, where he intends to spend 
some time in Pali studies. He will probably make 
a collection of Pali MSS. for the Russian Govern¬ 
ment. 

Etymological Vocabulary of the Latin Language. 
[“ Etvmologisches Worterbuch der Lateinischen 
Sprache.”] ByA.Vanicek. (Leipzig, 1874.) This 
is a useful compilation, chiefly founded on Bopp, 
Corssen, Curtius, and Kuhn’s journal. The words 
are arranged according to their roots. AVe regret 
that Dr. Vanifek should not have added his autho¬ 
rities. An etymology, as a mere fact, is of small 
value. What is important is the proof, and that 
proof, though it cannot he given at full length 
in a dictionary, should at all events he rendered 
accessible by proper references. This is what 
gives a special value to Curtius’ Orundziige, 
where no etymology is quoted without the autho¬ 
rities to support it. 

Linguistic Introduction to Greek and Latin. 
[“ Sprachwissenschaftliche Einleitung in das Grie- 
chische und Lateinische fur obere Gymnasialclas- 
sen.”] ByF. Baur. (Tubingen, 1874.) This is a 
short abstract of the results of Comparative Gram¬ 
mar, with special reference to Greek and Latin. It 
may be useful to school-boys, if the teacher can 
impart life to the skeleton, but the only way to 
do this effectually will be bv bringing in Sanskrit, 
and not the so-called typical forms of the Aryan 
Ur-sprache. 

Exempla Inscriptionum Latinarum composuit 
Gustavus IVilmanns. (Berolini, 1873.) A book 
that can be thoroughly recommended. The se¬ 
lection of Latin inscriptions is made by Professor 
Wilmanns, who is himself one of Professor 
Mommsen’s assistants in the great Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Latinarum. The arrangement of the in¬ 
scriptions is according to the subjects. We have 
in the first volume tituli sacri, then tituli sepul- 
crales, honorarii, tituli operum pubheorum, tituli 
domus imperatoriae, tituli virorum ordinis senatorii, 
tituli procuratorum, tituli magistraluum minorum, 
tituli militares. In the second volume are given 
the tituli munieipales, the inscriptions referring to 
public performances, and miscellaneous inscriptions. 
The indices are most ample and exceedingly useful. 
There is an index of nomina, an index geographicus, 
an index of ret sacrae, others of the emperors, 
kings, the republic, military matters, the pro¬ 
vinces, municipal matters, colleges, arts, public 
games, one of notabilia varia, another on the 
titulonim forma, on carmina, and on compendia 
scripturae. We should have liked here and there 
some explanatory notes. These, however, are in¬ 
tended to he supplied by the lecturer, the book 
being written for the use of professors and stu- 
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dents in the German universities. "\Ve wonder 
whether the eminent Oxford Professor who lately 
described the professorial system of teaching as 
“ barbarous,” would condescend to use this manual 
for his Latin class. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Historical and Archaeological Asso¬ 
ciation op Ireland ( Thursday, July 2). 

The Summer Meeting of this Society was held in 
the rooms of the Association on July 2. Several 
new members were elected, including Patrick 
Martin, Esq., M.P. for Kilkenny, and the Dean 
and Archdeacon of Limerick. 

Mr. John Ilogan presented to the Society a 
collection of manuscripts concerning the diocese 
of Ossory, which the bishop, Dr. Moran, was now 
engaged in publishing under the title of Spici- 
leyium Ossoriense. These MSS. had formerly been 
in the possession of Bishop de Burgo, having 
been transcribed by him from a MS. belonging to 
James Phelan, who was bishop of the same dio¬ 
cese in the reign of James II. They contain a 
visitation of the diocese and a list of parish 
churches during the episcopate of Dr. Phelan; a 
taxation of the diocese in the reign of Henry VIII., 
and a number of letters referring to the Confedera¬ 
tion of Kilkenny. 

The Rev. R. H. Dunne communicated an account 
of a stone carved with the emblems of the Passion 
and other sacred subjects arranged as armorial 
bearings. This stone is now built into the wall 
of Ballylin, the residence of John G. King, Esq., 
near Eerbane, King's County, having been taken 
from the ruins of an old building in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. Mr. Dunne read a letter from the 
Hon. Miss Ward, who thus describes tho sculp¬ 
ture: “For a crest there is the cock which 
crowed on St. Peter's third denial. It is mounted 
on a short perch or pillar, and this on a helmet. 
Below, surrounded by finely designed heraldic 
mountings in alto relievo, is a shield with a cross 
and its surroundings, the heads of St. John, the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, and two others, with various 
small objects, such as the nails, the hammer, and 
the dice cast by the Roman soldiery for the 
Saviour's vesture. Above the whole design, and 
stretching across the stone, are the words:— 

‘ Arma Redemptoris Cliristi Jesu. A. 1688 
and below the shield is the curious verse-like 
motto— 

‘ A urea resplendent sine fructu insignia regum, 
Arma Rodemptoris sparsa cruoro rubent.’ ” 

It seems that there is a very similar stone at 
Kilcolgan Castle, dated about 1640. During the 
discussion which ensued, it was stated that there 
were carvings of the arms of our Saviour at Elgin 
Cathedral, and on a prebendal stall in some con¬ 
tinental cathedral. Mr. Prim suggested that the 
stone in question had probably belonged to the 
Monastery of Wherry, near Ferbane, and referred 
to Morgan, Cussans, and other heralds, who assign 
coat armour to Adam and Eve, Abraham, and 
many other personages of sacred history. 

The attention of the Society was also called to 
the monuments of the Knights of St. John at 
Hospital, and to a curious tomb which has just 
been opened near Ennis. 


Entomological Society ( Monday , July 0). 

Sin Sidney Smith Saunders, C.M.G., President, 
in the Chair. 

Professor Westwood exhibited specimens of 
Haltica auratn, which he had found to be very 
injurious to young rose leaves. Also a portion of 
a walnut attacked by a Lepidopterous larva, pro¬ 
bably a Tortrir, but he was unable to name the 
species, ns it produced only an ichneumon. It was 
the first instance he had known of a walnut being 
attacked bv an insect in this country. Mr. F. 
Moore stated that he had, on one occasion, reared 
Carpocapsa splendana (a species that usually feeds 
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on acorns) from a walnut. Professor Westwood 
made some remarks on the Yucca moth ( Pronuba 
Yuccasella, Riley), of which some fifty specimens 
had been sent to him in the pupa state by Mr. 
Riley ; but he had succeeded in rearing only three. 
He exhibited a drawing of a portion of the insect, 
showing the extraordinary form of the palpi, 
which were especially adapted for collecting the 
ollen with which it impregnated the female 
owers. He directed attention to a full descrip¬ 
tion of the insect and its habits by Mr. Riley in 
the Sixth Report of the Insects of Missouri. 
Professor Westwood also exhibited some bees 
which had been sent to him from Dublin, having 
been found attacking the hives of the honey-bees. 
They were smaller than the honev-bee, and black, 
and he considered them to be only a degenerated 
variety of Apis mellifica. He suggested the pro¬ 
bability of their being identical with the “ black 
bees” mentioned by Huber. Mr. Champion ex¬ 
hibited Amara alpina and other beetles, from 
Aviemore, Inverness-shire. The Secretary exhi¬ 
bited some sp&imens of a Dipterous insect which 
had been found in the larva state in an old Turkey 
carpet. The larva was very long, slender and ser- 
pentiform, white and shining, and had somewhat 
the appearance of a wire-worm, but was much 
longer, and without feet. The name of the insect 
had uot been ascertained. Mr. Bond exhibited 
specimens of Aryns pipistrellae, parasitic on a 
bat, and also some Acari from a small species 
of fly ; both were from the Isle of Wight. 
Mr. W. C. Boyd exhibited specimens of Theda 
ruhi from St. Leonard's Forest, differing in certain 
oints from the ordinary type. Mr. Wormald ex- 
ibited a collection of butterflies sent from Japan 
by Mr. II. S. Pryer. Mr. W. Cole exhibited some 
galls of a species of Cecidomyia, found in West 
Wickham Wood. Mr. F. Smith exhibited some 
earthen cocoons found on wet mud at Weymouth 
by Mr. Joshua Brown. They proved to belong to 
a Dipterous insect (Maehuerimn maritimuin), one 
of the JDolichojndae. Mr. S. Stevens exhibited 
specimens of Asopia nemoralis from Abbot's 
Wood, Lewes, and other Lepidopterous insects. 
Mr. Butler exhibited a copy of a very rare (if not 
unique) book, which had recently come into the 
possession of Mr. E. W. Janson, entitled Lee's 
Coloured Specimens to Illustrate, the Natural 
History of Butterflies (London, 1800). He could 
not find that it had been quoted in any synonymic 
catalogue, and it contained drawings and diagnoses 
of nineteen species of butterflies. The Rev. II. S. 
Gorham read descriptions of species of Eudomycid 
Coleoptera not comprised in his catalogue Endo- 
mycici recitati. Also, some remarks on the genus 
Helota (Nitidulidae ), of which he described a new 
species from Japan. Dr. Sharp communicated a 
supplementary paper on some additional Coleo¬ 
ptera from Japan. Professor Westwood communi¬ 
cated descriptions of new species of Cetoniidae, 
principally from the collection of Mr. Higgins. 
The President announced that the library of the 
Society would remain for another year at No. 12, 
Bedford Row, and it was hoped that bv the end 
of that time some more permanent amt suitable 
accommodation would be obtained for it. Part 
III. of the Transactions of the Society for 18/4 
was on the table. 


New Shakspere Society ( Friday, July 10). 

F. J. Furnivall, Esq.,Director,in the Chair. After 
the names of twenty-two new' members had been 
announced, Mr. II. Simpson rend a paper “On the 
Political Use of the English Stage in Shnkspere’s 
Time.” He did not strengthen his position by 
referring to such a use of the stage by the ancient 
dramatists, or by the contemporary drama of 
France, Italy, or Spain; neither did he show 
the natural development of the moral and the 
mystery into the political play, when the Refor¬ 
mation more or less identified religion with politics. 
He discussed the case as it existed in England. 
In the first part of his paper he gave a selection 
of those historical references to the English stage 


which testified to its use as a political engine 
between 1544 and 1614. In the second part, 
after explaining various reasons for the obscurity 
of the political allusions in the plays which we 
possess, he rapidly glanced over a number of them 
where these allusions may be recognised, and 
these plays he divided into five categories: 1. 
Those which seem to aim at a didactic purpose of 
teaching general principles of politics. 2. Those 
which refer to some special controversy or event 
of the day, as the Queen’s marriage, the relations 
of Spain and Philip II. with England, the Martin- 
Marprelate movement, the relations between Scot¬ 
land and England, the oppression of the people by 
taxation, the controversy between the Cecilians 
and Essexians, and the tragedy of the Earl of 
Essex. 3. Those which refer to social questions 
—the vices of the country, the decay of hospita¬ 
lity, the increase of luxury, and the like. The 
vices of classes—the oppression of landlords, 
the cruelty of usurers, the chicanery of the 
law, the cheats of trade, or the villany of 
the nobles. 4. Those which refer to persons, 
as the series of dramas which refer to the quarrel 
between Ben Jonson on one side, and Dekker, 
Mnrston, and the actors of the eommon stayes on 
the other, or to the academical controversies in 
relation with Raleigh, the Duke of Northumber¬ 
land, and Hariot. And the dramas which discuss 
the question whether age or youth should preside 
at the council board and in the field, when Buigh- 
lev became the type of the one and Essex of the 
other. The fifth and last category of dramas to 
which Mr. Simpson referred was that where the 
abjuration of all political meaning becomes an 
index of the political intention of the piece— 
namely, to teach that politics were to be left to 
statesmen, and that the private man had nothing 
to do but to obey. The paper was meant to be a 
general preface to a series of papers in which the 
writer purposes to point out the political allusions 
in Shnkspere’s plays. Except in this relation, it 
had no special reference to Shakspere. 

In the discussion which followed, Mr. Furnivall 
sketched briefly the development of the early 
religious and liiter moral drama into that of the 
Elizabethan era, contending that it was tho Refor¬ 
mation that—as in Bale's plays, New Custom 
(Captain Cox’s Nu Guize), See. —first brought 
politics on to the stage. In a stirring time like 
Elizabeth’s, it was fair to expect political allusions 
largely in the drama, unless it was true that in the 
case of Shakspere, the greatest artist rose above 
the circumstances of his time. Mr. Hales urged 
that not only did Shakspere so rise above these 
circumstances, but that in all times the truly great 
artist did so. In Greece the allusion-period of 
the drama preceded Sophocles. Aeschylus was 
but a Marlowe. So Peele and Nash were full of 
allusions, but Shakspere was a supreme artist, not 
a dramatic pamphleteer. Compare again Spenser’s 
Faery Queen (crammed with allusions), and Mil¬ 
ton's poems with hardly any. So set Smollett, or 
Disraeli’s Lothair, against Fielding, or any of 
George Eliot’s works : the poorer writer was the 
one full of political allusion. Mr. Hales doubted 
Marlowe's Tamburlaine being meant for Philip II. 
The one plainest political touch in Shakspere was 
his allusion, in Henry V., to Essex in Ireland. 
Dr. Brinsley Nicholson said that no doubt when 
Shakspere set his bragging Spaniard on the stage 
in Lore's Labours Lost, England was not very 
friendly with Spain ; that when Ilenry V. was 
written we were less close to F'rance than 
when Alls Well was produced; but he could not 
admit that any of Shakspere’s plays was wholly 
political. He also held that Tamburlaine, the 
Scourge of God, was not Philip II., though Lviv's 
Midaswas; and that Shakspere was not alluded to 
in Hist nomastix. Dr. Abbott agreed with Mr. 
Hales that as art developed, political allusions 
fell oil’. Shakspeve's nature, too, was not cynical, or 
bitter; he had little Batire against parsons, etc., and 
had only four political allusions in his plays—the 
touching for the king's evil in Macbeth ; Elizabeth's 
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baptism fbv Fletcher) in Henry VIII .; her virgin 
state in Midsummer Night's Dream; Gaunt’s speech 
in Richard II., act ii. sc. 1. He did not believe 
that the complaints of extortions in Richard. II. 
pointed to Elizabeth’s time. Mr. Furnivall 
closed the meeting with a short review of 
the Society's four months’ work, and stated the 
changes as to printing papers in advance, 3tc., next 
session, that experience has shown the necessity of. 


FINE ART. 

Ancient and Modern Furniture and Woodwork 
in the South Kensington Museum. De¬ 
scribed, with an Introduction, by John 
Hungerford Pollen. (London: Chapman 
& Hall, 1874.) 

This is another of the admirable analytical 
catalogues of the treasures of the South 
Kensington Museum, published by the 
Committee of Council on Education, pre¬ 
ceded by an introductory essay, in which Mr. 
Pollen takes in review the furniture of all 
ages, in chronological order, beginning with 
that of the Egyptians, as exemplified in their 
paintings and monuments. On the walls of 
their tombs are detailed pictures of their 
domestic life, from which we see the forms 
of their chairs and their couches, and of their 
chariots, richly inlaid with ivory and gold. 
The furniture of Nineveh is not so com¬ 
pletely represented, but sufficiently so to 
enable ns to form some judgment of its style. 
Of Hebrew furniture few details are known ; 
but whatever the technical qualifications of 
their artists, they must have been acquired 
in Egypt. Designs from Greek furniture 
abound in the paintings of their vases and 
sculptures, as do those of the Etruscans in 
their painted tombs, where we recognise 
couches, tables and seats similar to those 
found at Pompeii, the earlier Roman arts 
being derived from the Etruscan cities. Mr. 
Pullen gives an elaborate description of the 
sumptuousness of Roman house furniture in 
the Imperial era, and of that of the Byzan¬ 
tine Empire, when thrones, beds and seats 
were decorated with gold, ivory, and incrus¬ 
tations, and covered with the most brilliant 
tissues, themselves enriched with jewels. 
But ia this magnificence there is little to 
admire ; purity of taste was sacrificed to rich¬ 
ness o f ornament. 

Of the early ages we have no furniture 
handed down to us. The chair of St. Peter 
at Rome, of wood overlaid with carved 
ivory and gold, now concealed by the bronze 
covering of Bernini; the ivory chair of St. 
Maximian, Archbishop of Ravenna, of the 
sixth century, also overlaid with carved 
ivory; and the bronze chair of Dagobert, 
of the seventh, an antique curule chair said 
to he the work of St. Eloi, to which the 
Abbe Suger added a back and arms in the 
twelfth, are among the few exceptions; 
and we derive no information from missals 
or manuscripts, as in the tenth and eleventh 
centuries the figures and subjects on these 
were painted upon a gold ground. 

But in the twelfth, furniture partook of 
the growing improvement in all the arts of 
design. Beds, seats, and chests were deco¬ 
rated with paintings and carvings ; oak was 
employed for furniture in England, France, 
and Germany; and wood was turned with 
the lathe. 

In. the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 


mediaeval art had reached perfection; every 
kind of enrichment was used in the deco¬ 
ration of furniture, which all bore an archi¬ 
tectural type. 

The Italian furniture of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, the “quattro cento,” is gilt and painted. 
The large and imposing coffers it was the 
custom to have in those times to contain 
clothes and linen were painted in subjects, 
and the Museum contains specimens by the 
Florentine Dello Delli, who was solely em¬ 
ployed on works of this kind. They were 
sought by foreign princes, and Vasari states 
that Matthias Corvinus carried two magni¬ 
ficent marquetry coffers back to Hungary, 
the work of Benedetto da Marano. 

Besides this style of ornamentation, the 
Venetians introduced from Persia and India 
another beautiful system of surface decora¬ 
tion—the manufacture of marquetry, an in¬ 
lay of ivory, metal and stained woods, ar¬ 
ranged in geometric patterns. The best 
artists of the day did not hesitate to apply 
their talents to the adornment of chests, 
caskets, cabinets, seats, tables, and every 
description of furniture in daily use. 

Roman discoveries added a fresh element 
to the artistic resources of the Renaissance. 
In the Baths of Titus, Raffaelle, it is said, 
first obtained the idea of the beautiful painted 
arabesques with which hedecorated the Loggie 
of the Vatican ; but if not first introduced by 
him, the use he made of them, and the fame 
of his own attainments, spread the style over 
all Europe. In the hands of great artists 
this kind of ornament was used with con¬ 
summate grace, either painted on walls, 
moulded in plaster, or carved in woodwork. 

In France, the artists invited by Francis 
I., and subsequently by the Medici queens, 
brought in this style. Furniture and every 
object for domestic use were covered with 
extravagant imagery and fantastic scrolls, 
and the imagination of the artist was exclu¬ 
sively exercised on mythological and classical 
subjects. All traces of the national style of 
Gothic art disappeared, and the influence of 
Cellini, Primaticcio, and the other great Ita¬ 
lian masters, is shown in the works of 
even Jean Goujon, Bachelier, and other 
French contemporary artists who designed 
for wood furniture. 

In England the change was not so sudden. 
The Tudor furniture was a mixture of Italian 
and German character, inspired by Holbein, 
who designed for woodwork, as we have 
many evidences. Cabinets with architectural 
facades, and heavy oak furniture continued in 
the Elizabethan and Stuart periods. Mar¬ 
quetry became the fashion under William 
and Mary, when upright clocks, bureaux, and 
chairs were so decorated, and the oak 
panelled tester bed with carved posts was 
replaced by rich hangings of velvet. or 
tapestry, sometimes surmounted by ostrich 
feathers, as we see in the stately royal beds 
at Hampton Court. 

Under Louis XIV., a new style of decora¬ 
tion appeared, to which the maker gave his 
name. Andre Charles Buhl, who after¬ 
wards changed his name to Boulle or Boule, 
was chief upholsterer to the King, and this 
rich and brilliant marquetry of tortoiseshell 
and brass, so combined as to form figures 
and subjects, was extensively used in the 
furqjshing of the new palace at Versailles. 


Then follows the reign of Louis XV.— 
the period of the broken fantastic forms, rock 
and shell-shaped curves, and undulating 
lines, to which the term rococo (from 
rocaille and coquille ) is applied, inspired by 
Bernini and his school. Painters arose who 
devoted themselves to the painting of rooms. 
Panels inserted in the ceilings, and dcssus- 
de-portes, over the doors, generally in chiar¬ 
oscuro—nymphs, Cupids, and shepherdesses 
formed tho subjects of room decoration. 
Martin, the carriage painter, introduced tho 
gold varnish which bears his name. Room 
decoration reached its climax under Louis 
XVI. The discovery of Pompeii caused a 
return to a healthier and better feeling for 
classical art. Boucher, Natoire, Fragonard, 
and others, were employed in painting tho 
rooms, while Reisener and David executed 
their light marquetry furniture in exotic 
woods, enriched with the ormoulu mountings 
of Goutliicre. 

In England the names of Chippendale, 
Heppelwliite, and Sheraton, are associated 
with tho mahogany furniture of the last 
century, tables with pierced galleries, chairs 
with pierced strapwork backs, knife-cases, 
tea-chests, &c., all of admirable workman¬ 
ship, while Cipriani and Angelica Kauffman 
painted medallions on tho satin-wood furni¬ 
ture in fashion during the last half of the 
century. 

Independently of its high value as fully 
illustrating the furniture in the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum, Mr. Pollen’s able history 
of furniture is published at a time when it is 
of special interest. 

The sale of Mr. Morant’s collection of the 
English mahogany and satin-wood furniture 
of the last century, and that of Mr. Barker, 
with its unprecedented series of the rich pro¬ 
ductions in France of the reigns of Louis 
XIV. to Louis XVI., have turned public at¬ 
tention to the subject, and in Mr. Pollen’s 
work will bo found diligently collected all 
that has hitherto been gathered relative to 
the great decorators and their works. 

F. Buiit Palmser. 


EXHIBITIONS IN PARIS. 

Paris : July 7,1874. 

The Exhibition treated in my last letter, for 
the benefit of the inhabitants of Alsace and Lor¬ 
raine who have taken refuge in Algeria, has 
announced two additional catalogues to supple¬ 
ment those already published. The catalogue of 
pictures alone contains 352 new canvases or panels, 
and the curiosities have been added to in the same 
proportion. The prevailing taste has been con¬ 
sulted by allotting the largest space to the French 
school of the eighteenth century, and to that of 
the present day in the works of some of its re¬ 
cently-deceased members—Delacroix, Thdodore 
Rousseau, etc. 

An exhibition has been open during the last 
few weeks, and will continue until the end of this 
month, of the works of a French artist distin¬ 
guished for his etchings and charcoal drawings— 
M. Maxime Lalanne. This exhibition is held at 
No. 20, Rue de la Chausstie d’Antin, in the 
apartments of a club. It is seldom that the 
French clubs lend their aid to these exhibitions, 
which benefit the public as much as the artists. 
But this is called the Literary and Artistic Club. 
It therefore only carries out the promise of its 
name. The public, however, in spite of the kind 
endeavours of the press towards mailing it known, 
has not yet visited this exhibition in any numbers 
corresponding with the interest which it affords. 
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M. Maxime Lalanne is a native of Bordeaux. 
During a tour he took in the Pyrenees in his youth 
he exhibited in the shops of the picture-dealers 
the sketches of the picturesque scenes which abound 
in those rugged mountains and green valleys : 
views of the Pic du Midi, of the Gavamie and 
the I»ac Bleu, of waterfalls and pine forests, and 
of meadows enamelled with brilliantly coloured 
rhododendrons. These were bought by travellers, 
foreigners, and invalids, less for the sake of their 
artistic qualities, although they were eminently 
free and picturesque, than as souvenirs. An 
amateur offered to engage Lalanne as a drawing- 
master, and took him all over Spain nearly 
twenty years ago. Since that time Lalanne has 
travelled in Switzerland, France, and England. 
His drawings in pencil and charcoal are executed 
with equal skill. He has also etched a good deal. 
His touch is fine, but somewhat hard, correct but 
rather too sharp. II is bite is perfectly even, 
without any of those irregularities which coun¬ 
teract monotony. Some years ago Lalanne pub¬ 
lished a treatise on etching. It contains excellent 
practical hints, but the writer seems wholly occu¬ 
pied with the means of preventing accidents or 
repairing them, to such an extent that one of his 
fellow-artists described it as a treatise on the 
diseases of etching. Maxime Lalanne stayed in 
Paris throughout the Prussian siege. Some of 
his colleagues were so dastardly as to fly from 
France, and while their native city was being 
bombarded, make large sums of money in foreign 
countries. He saw Paris arm her ramparts as a 
woman clothes herself in mail. He thought herproud 
look in this new dress and this new attitude as be¬ 
coming ns it was striking. He took with extreme 
care and precision views of the principal ramparts 
bristling with cannon and of the lines of defence. 
These sketches, executed with more than usual 
feeling, will possess in future times all the in¬ 
terests of a journal kept day by day during one of 
the sharpest struggles for life which France has 
experienced. 

Lalanne contributed some finished and elegant 
woodcuts to the Paris Guide published during 
the exhibition of 1^07, a book composed of ex¬ 
cellent materials ill put together. His real 
genius lies in the interpretation of the environs 
of Paris—a landscape exquisite but mannered, 
where nature exhibits the brilliant but super¬ 
ficial and arbitrary attractions displayed in the 
toilettes of our Parisian ladies. These correct and 
graceful sketches of garden scenes, of incidents 
during the siege, ami of the interior of Victor 
Hugo's house at Guernsey, place Lalanne high 
among contemporary engravers. 

The Citv of Paris is exhibiting in the Orangery 
of the Luxembourg Gardens forty designs for 
a House of Correction to be built at Nanterre, 
on the banks of the Seine. Since the fall 
of the Empire — i.e., since she acquired the 
right of electing her own Municipal Council—the 
City of Paris has loyally adopted the system of 
public competition. The plans for the recon¬ 
struction of the Hotel de Yille xvere submitted to 
this svstem as well as those for the monuments 
which are to be erected in the environs of Paris, 
on the spot where her children poured out their 
blood for her sake. The department of the Minis¬ 
ter for the Fine Arts looks uneasily at the pro¬ 
gress of this system, which in time threatens to 
deprive it of the privilege of privately distributing 
commissions for the public works to its own 
flatterers, or to the artists protected by the 
Church. The moral and material advantages of 
competition are, however, considerable. Dignity 
of character, which has been so lowered in our day, 
will revive once more. The designs submitted 
arc numerous and carefully drawn. The Council 
offers prizes of'o.(KK) lr. to the five most approved 
plans, and reserves to itself the privilege of 
making use of the best points in each. A third of 
the jury is nominated by the Government, a third 
by the town council, and a third by the competitors. 
Thus every interest is represented and intriguos 


are rendered difficult. The press and the public 
are to be consulted, for the plans will be exhibited 
for a fortnight before the votes are taken. In the 
competition for the Hotel de Ville, when, however, 
the intrigues of the “Institut” unfortunately 
gained the day, the names were noticed of several 
young architects who until that time had been 
unknown, and would have long remained so. 

This House of Correction will in many respects 
resemble an English workhouse. It is to contain 
prisoners of both sexes who have been condemned 
to short sentences, vagabonds, and old people. 
The rules, therefore, should not, we think, be too 
stringent. But the administrative traditions have 
prevailed. Most of the competitors have adopted 
the radiating ground-plan which is supposed to 
enable a warder placed in the centre to keep an 
eve over the whole. Physiology, in these days 
tlie watchful protector of humanity, has shown 
that these agglomerations of human beings foment 
diseases as dangerous for their guardians as for 
the guarded; so that, while economy is studied by 
reducing the numbers of the guardians, the ba¬ 
lance is restored by- the additional pensions granted 
to their widows. One only of the competitors, 
M. Emile Violar, son and brother of distinguished 
physicians, and himself a man of heart and intel¬ 
ligence, the founder of a valuable private institu¬ 
tion for the special study of architecture, has 
boldly ventured to attack the modem problem. 
He has shown triumphantly that art and science 
are not without humnnity. His plan—simple, 
elegant, and reasonable—places the offices and the 
apartments of the directors at the entrance; a 
little farther on, the Catholic and Protestant 
chapels and the Jewish synagogue; beyond these 
a wide field, at the end of which is placed the 
hospital on a raised terrace exposed to every 
breath of air; and all round, side by side, the 
dormitories, workshops, and yards of the inmates. 
They will thus have plenty of sun and air, the 
two most powerful contributors to moral and 
physical health. These proposals are, perhaps, 
very bold in the present day. Let us hope, how¬ 
ever, that barbarism may not prevail over charitv, 
Caritas. M. Emile Violar and M. Simonet, his 
colleague, have accompanied their plans with a 
paper to which I wish to direct the attention of 
the architects and critics on the other side of the 
Channel. It discusses from a verv high point of 
view the humanitarian ideas which in these days 
enter into all administrative questions. 

I shall soon have to write to you respecting 
another competitive exhibition—for the church of 
Notre Dame du Sacrd Cceur, the erection of which, 
on the heights of Montmartre, was voted by the 
present National Assembly at the time when the 
clerical party had a triumphant majority. The 
seventy-seven designs which have been sent in 
will be exhibited from Thursday next at the 
Palais de l’Industrie in the Champs Elysees. 

I am reallv embarrassed when I have to speak of 
the works of the art students in Rome now ex¬ 
hibiting in the galleries of the Ecole des Beaux 
Arts, looking on the quay. Their number is small. 
But the fault must not be laid to the account of the 
students of tho Villa Medicis. These specimens 
of their work are every year made the subject of 
a notice written by the members of the Institute, 
section of the Fine Arts. This notice is sent to 
the scholars for their improvement. It seems that 
these reports (giving only about twenty lines to 
each object) seldom reach Home before the next 
year's contributions are already on the point of 
departure. In order, therefore, to give more time 
for-writing the notices, tho specimens have this 
year been sent earlier than usual. So that the 
sculptors especially were not ready in time. 

The only piece of sculpture is a plaster bust of 
a young musical composer, M. Paul Paget, by M. 
Lafranc. M. Lafranc received this year from the 
Salon a first-class medal, which caused many sad 
reflections on the partiality of the jury. He had 
presented a little St. John the Baptist crying in 
the wilderness at an age when the most mys¬ 


tical children generally care for little beyond a 
game at ball. The bust I have mentioned— 
cold, and without any elevation of style—by no 
means justifies the distinction awarded to the 
little St. John. Another student, M. Dupuis, 
sends two bas-reliefe in wax: the subject of one 
is Orpheus lamenting Eurydice, the other is a 
profile of-Peace; a copy in intaglio on steel, of a 
medal of Alexander, and a bas-relief of Ohio* 
drinking at the fountain—a graceful study in pro¬ 
file of the figure of a young girl standing and 
leaning forward. 

The contributions of the architects are more 
worthy of the support of the State. M. Bernier 
sends several sketches of the Basilica of Pales¬ 
trina ; M. Ulmann, of the Temple of Mars the 
Avenger at Rome; M. Thomas, of the Temple of 
Priene, in Asia Minor; and M. Dutert, of the 
Forum of Rome. These works consist, first, of 
sketches painted very cleverly in water-colour, 
representing the actual state of the ruins, and 
next, of a series of plans for their restoration, 
founded upon those remains which have been 
already discovered, as well as upon more or less 

S robable conjectures. It is pretty evident that 
T. Thomas must have visited London to finish 
on the spot in the galleries of the British Museum 
his sketches of the marble torsos and limbs which 
strewed the ground of the Temple of Athene 
Polias. Your museums are so hospitable that it 
is only our national vanity which makes us regret 
the removal of these treasures from their native 
soil. But the activity of your agents for the 
purchase of objects of art is formidable 1 
The engravers have sent only a few drawings 
below mediocrity. It is strange that a set of 
young men so liberally treated should not have 
produced a single copper-plate engraving, or even 
an etching. But whv, indeed, send engravers to 
learn their business in Rome ? it is the height of 
absurdity. Too many influential personages, how¬ 
ever, are interested in this question for us to hope 
that these abuses will cease for a long time. 

Two original pictures, one copy and one sketch, 
form the whole contribution of the painters. The 
copy and the sketch are by M. Lematte. The 
sketch represents the Vestal virgins flying from 
Rome. Robed in white, and bearing in their 
hands the objects of their worship, standing erect 
in a ponderous car, they form a group rathei- 
striking in its austerity; but the people on foot 
who escort them are barely worthy of attention. 
In what competitive exhibition would so weak a 
performance be looked at? The copy proves that 
M. Lematte is not inspired even by the presence 
of the great masters. He has chosen, or he has 
been ordered to reproduce, the kneeling group of 
bearers of the Pope’s chair which is on the right 
of the Miracle of Bolsena. Raphael would bo 
much astonished if he could see how little 
character there is in these faces; how little force 
in the outlines; how lit'le tone in the draperies. 
This feeble work is destined to add to the famous 
collection of copies in which so much money has 
been vested with such deplorable results, in order 
to persuade the world that governmental ma¬ 
chinery is able to reproduce originals; whereas a 
work of art disdains all literal translation, sub¬ 
mitting only to a free enthusiastic interpretation. 

M. I me Olivia Merrou announces that his work 
is not finished. It is a melodramic composition, 
the subject or, at least, the title of which is The 
Patriot's Sacrifice. A corpse is laid out upon an 
altar, at the foot of some steps leading to a temple ; 
on the left Religion holds a pyx, on the right 
stands Glory blowing a trumpet, in the middle a 
female figure robed in black giving way to violent 
grief, a genius holds a tablet on which is inscribed 
“ Bella matribus detestata.” In the foreground is 
an uprooted oak and some banners lying in the 
dust. The whole sketch isw-anting in real feeling 
and tho colouring is too indistinct. 

The Pape of Ganymede —by a young artist, M. 
Ferricr—is much more simple and flowing. Tho 
young effeminate figure of Ganymede is represented 
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fast asleep. The eagle is carrying him carefully, 
supporting one of his legs with its claw. His un¬ 
fastened girdle is blown about by the zephyrs. 
The group rises gracefully into the heavens, and 
the wings of the bird of Jupiter cut a rigorous 
outline against the sky. The green undulations of 
the Trojan landscape are also indicated. This 
would make a good subject for a ceiling, and 
would require only a little bold foreshortening to 
fit it for the position. But, good Heavens, 
neither Michael Angelo, nor Raphael, nor any 
other Italian master, has the least claim to a 
share in it. If this picture be remarkable for 
one quality more than any other, it surely is the 
entirely modem spirit in which it is conceived 
and executed 1 As modem as it is possible for a 
student who wished not to fail in his engagement 
or to lose his pension. Ph. Burty. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The British Museum has just acquired a marble 
head which Mr. Newton, on his visit to Branchidae 
in 1ST2, had pointed out as of the same type as the 
statues from this spot now in the Lycian Room of 
the Museum.. Several of these statues being head¬ 
less, it was possible that the head might be found 
to tit one of them, but such has not been the case, 
it is in a state of preservation unusually good for 
sculpture in marble of this extremely early period, 
and so far it is a valuable acquisition, but its 
arrival at this moment is particularly interesting 
from the comparison which it presents to an 
archaic head and some fragments lately obtained 
from Ephesus. The Ephesian head, exhibited in 
the new Elgin Room of the Museum, is finer 
altogether, but the type is the same, and from this 
it will be inferred that the style of the Branchidae 
figures was not of a local character, but prevailed 
along the coast of Asia Minor for the time. 

Owen Jones, the architect and decorative 
designer who is more particularly remembered 
at the present day in connexion with the Great 
Exhibition building of 1851, and the style of 
the Alhambra, died a few months ago, generally 
respected and regretted; and a movement has 
been started for getting np in his honour 
“ such form or forms of permanent memorial as 
may seem best.” It has been resolved “ that a 
mosaic portrait, in the first instance, be proceeded 
with, and offered to the nation.” A collec¬ 
tion of his works has also been opened to public 
view at the International Exhibition. This 
comprises 204 items—in the way of architectural 

deci rative design ; works of actual furnishing 
or'adornment—such as chairs, beds, silks, carpets, 
rugs, wall papering, &c.; some original drawings, 
in which the artist has not shrunk from treating 
the human form; studies for the published book 
on the Alhambra; and minor forms of ornamental 
production, down to “wrappers for biscuits, de- 
skrned for Messrs. Huntley & Palmer,” and the 
like. Earnest as he was in study, and high¬ 
hearted in work, it cannot be said that Owen 
Jones realised an absolute success as a designer in 
form or colour, whether in the architectural or 
the decorative mode. He represents a transition 
period, when students were pondering much about 
principles of decorative art; primary, secondary, 
and tertiary colours; natural or conventional 
form in ornament; and much else of the same 
kind. This may have been, in its time, needful 
preparatory work. Mr. Owen Jones laboured hard 
at it, with all good-will, much enthusiasm, and 
some deserved acceptance; and prepared the way 
for something that has ensued better than his own 
—something which could only be supplied by a 
genuine artist having a capacity for original design, 
as well as unerring taste in the art of the past. 

Sour, time ago it was suggested, in the pnge6 of 
a contemporary, that a change should be made in 
the collection "of prints exhibited on the screens 
and in the table-cases of the King’s Library at the 
British Museum. The suggestion has not been 
carried out, but a correspondent expresses the 


hope that it may not long be delayed. The present 
collection—a portion of the munificent bequest of 
the late Mr. helix Slade—has been on view for no 
less a time than five years; and though undoubt¬ 
edly most carefully selected and possessing great 
and varied interest, it may be well, urges our cor¬ 
respondent, that it should now, or speedily, give 
place to another collection, drawn from the in¬ 
finite resources of the Museum; for, as Mr. G. W. 
Reid—the keeper of the prints—says in his little 
preface to the Print-guide, “ much that is both 
interesting and instructive ” is now “ unavoidably 
omitted.” If it is urged, adds our correspondent, 
that the change would occasion much trouble and 
some cost, it should be remembered that no other 
opportunity than that afforded by the exhibition 
on the screens and in the table-cases is given to 
those who woidd familiarise themselves with some . 
of the best work of the great engravers without 
special access to the Print-room, whero innumer¬ 
able treasures are lodged in volume after volume. 
Our correspondent further complains of some 
practical inconvenience in inspecting the screens 
as they now stand. Probably owing to the light¬ 
ing of the gallery, they have been made to slope 
backwards instead of being perpendicular, and 
among the great Rembrandts, for instance, the 
upper of the two rows is much too high to be seen 
well in this position, unless a man he very tall in¬ 
deed. Much of the delicacy of the work in several 
landscapes and portraits exposed is lost; and this, 
says our correspondent, is notably the case with 
the exquisite little Vick; of Amsterdam, the magni¬ 
ficent landscape called Cottaye, with Dutch llay 
Earn, and the portrait of Clement de Jonyhe, the 
printseller. That which should he wholly delight¬ 
ful and instructive becomes a somewhat fatiguing 
exercise; and if the public is to be educated to 
take an interest in an unfamiliar art, nothing is 
more necessary than that it should be encouraged 
to do so by favourable conditions of sight and 
comfort. 

A correspondent writes to ns to suggest that 
during the remaining fortnight the Royal Academy 
is open, it should not close its doors before eight 
in the evening, and that its change for admission 
should he sixpence, instead of a shilling, and the 
price of a catalogue sixpence, instead of a shilling 
also. A capital suggestion, and desirable thing, if 
the authorities of the Royal Academy could but 
see their wav to adopting it. The reasons which 
make it desirable are almost too obvious for it to 
be necessary to mention them. There may, of 
course, be something to be said upon the other 
side. Our correspondent might have added that 
during two days in every week, the Paris Salon is 
open without any charge whatsoever. 

The Report of the Science and Ait Depart¬ 
ment at South Kensington has been issued this 
week. With few exceptions, the additions to the 
Museum by purchase or by gift during the last 
year seem to have no very striking interest or 
value. Among the prints acquired is a complete 
series, now somewhat rare, of curious sixteenth- 
century woodcuts, forming together what is known 
as Ilerold’s Basilius or Genealogical Tree, fourteen 
feet long by four feet and a half wide; a con¬ 
siderable number of early German wood engravings 
by Schauffelein, Green, See. ; a portion of the 
series of the woodcuts of the “ Great Passion,” by 
Albert Diirer; and a complete series of “ The Life 
of the Blessed Virgin,” copied by Marc Antonio 
from the originals by Albert Diirer. Three packs 
of old English playing-cards engraved with various 
subjects have been purchased; these are curious 
as illustrations of costume, &c., and are now be¬ 
coming very scarce. To the collection of original 
drawings of ornament, costume, Sec., have been 
added 243 early drawings of Oriental figures, 
illustrating the musical instruments ns well as 
the costume of Persia and Northern India; 
and several important and elaborate draw¬ 
ings of early Christian mosaics by Signors 
Cenni and Zeri, from originals existing in Italian 
churches. A fine collection of Spanish glass 


vessels of various manufactures, of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, was pur¬ 
chased of Senor Riano, of Madrid; there are 283 
specimens in all, and the cost of them was 441/. 
A carved group, representing the judgment of 
Solomon, in ivory and walnut-wood, by Simon 
Troger—a German work of the first half of the 
eighteenth century—was purchased for 080/. Of 
reproductions acquired during the past year, may 
be noted amongst the more important, a cast of 
the plaster choir screen of St. Michael’s Church at 
Ilildesheim, which dates from the eDd of the 
eleventh century, and is an example of an early 
use of modelled plaster decoration. Electrotypes 
were also made of the Rhenish Byzantine and Ro¬ 
manesque, and old German metal works to he found 
in Ilildesheim Cathedral. The great cast of 
Trajan’s Column, which, by permission of the 
authorities of the Louvre, has been made from the 
electrotyped copy in their possession, is now being 
erected. The actual height of the column ns it 
stands at Rome has pretented the erection of its 
fac-simile in one mass, and it has therefore been 
divided into two parts. In the upper galleries of 
the museum a Series of casts of architectural 
details of all styles and periods has been arranged. 

It is stated that the nett profit realised by the 
exhibition of the works of Prud’hon, which has 
just closed, is about 12,000 francs. M. Marcille, 
who organised the exhibition, will hand over the 
money to the Society of Artists; and it is hoped 
that, with a pension to be granted by the Com¬ 
mittee, it will enable the painter’s daughter to 
spend the remainder of her days in comfort. 

M. Clermont Ganneau has recently addressed 
a long paper to the French Academy on the sub¬ 
ject of a marble bust that has recently been dis¬ 
covered on the site of the ancient Temple of Jeru¬ 
salem. The bust is evidently not a merely deco¬ 
rative or conventional work, but a portrait, and 
M. Clermont Ganneau considers it to be the por¬ 
trait of the Emperor Hadrian, and in this opinion 
he is supported by the Russian Archimandrite at 
Jerusalem, and several other savants. We know 
that after the overthrow of the Temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, a Roman temple dedicated to J upiter was 
built on its site, and Christian pilgrims in early 
times saw the statue of Hadrian within it; 
but whether the statue now discovered is the one 
they saw, is a matter for investigation. M. Long- 
pdrier, to whom the photographs sent home by M. 
Clermont Ganneau have been submitted, differs 
entirely from the Jerusalem savant in his conclu¬ 
sions. Ho regards the bust as being long after 
the time of Hadrian. That emperor, he points 
out, had not thick hair, or an aquiline nose, 
as here represented. The crown of metal orna¬ 
mented with a cameo that surmounts the head 
also is seldom met with before the epoch 
of Julian or Constantine, and is by no means 
necessarily a symbol of Imperial power. Sacer¬ 
dotal crowns were often formed in the samo 
manner, and enriched with like ornaments. No 
doubt we shall hear more from M. Clermont 
Ganneau on the subject; meanwhile, whoever the 
bust may represent, its discovery on this ancient 
site is without doubt interesting. 

In a private letter addressed to M. Ravaisson, 
M. le Comte do Yogiib announces that be has dis¬ 
covered the first report of M. Brest relating to the 
Venus of Milo. In this letter, and in several 
others, it is definitively stated that the arms of 
the Venus were broken when found, but they 
prove beyond doubt that the hand with the apple 
was found with the statue. Whether it formed 
part of the original composition still remains to 
be proved; the documents only report the facts of 
its discovery. 

The Swedish landscape-painter Wahlberg has 
two pictures now being exhibited in the Salon, 
with which the French critical press is unusually 
delighted. We notice that Paul de St. Victor 
writes in La Ltbertc: “ Ouo has but to glance at 
| these pictures to see that M. Wahlberg ranks 
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among the five or six be9t living Kuropean 
landscape-painters. . He will be the Swedish 
Hobbema if he fulfils this early promise.” 

A Norwegian photographer is said to have 
discovered a mode of galvanically covering living 
flowers and leaves, recentlv-dead animals, and 
other things with a thin film of gold or silver 
leaf, without altering the form of the object. 
Very ingenious of him ; but what can be the use 
of his discovery, unless to outdo Shakspere’s 
climax of what is foolish P Henceforth we must 
say, “ to paint refined gold or gild the lilt/." The 
same ingenious gentleman has discovered a now 
and improved method of gilding porcelain. That 
sounds more practical. 

Hr. Prtjtz, of Berlin, who has been engaged 
on behalf of the German Imperial Government in 
superintending the excavations at Tyre, which are 
at-present being prosecuted at the expense of 
Prussia and Bavaria, has returned to Germany to 
report upon his labours in deciphering the ns rip- 
tions in the cathedral at Tvre, which di tes from 
the time of the Crusades. l)r. Prutz, as we have 
already stated, proposes to visit Damascus and 
Baalbec on his way back to the scene of his 
labours. 

German historical painting has lost one of its 
most promising cultivators by the sudden death 
of Friedrich Spangenberg, who is perhaps best 
known to the public by his picture of “ Genseric, 
King of the Vandals, leading the EmpressTEudoxia 
and her children into captivity after the" sack of 
Rome,” although his reputation was actually made 
bv the great picture which he completed while he 
was working with the Belgian painter, Professor 
Pauwel, at Weimar, and which, under the title of 
Triumph of the Union, was intended to com¬ 
memorate the close of the civil war in America, 
and had been painted for an American. F. 
Spangenberg was bom at Gottingen in 1843, 
and received his artistic training in Munich, 
where ho resided till last year, when he obtained, 
through competitive examination, thesubsidy given 
by the Imperial German Government for two 
years’ study in Germany. It was while he was 
engaged last month with some other students in 
an art tour to Pompeii, that he was induced to 
make the ascent of Vesuvius, in the course of 
which he was seized with angina pectoris, and 
died on the spot from the combined effects of 
over-fatigue and the excessive heat. During his 
residence at Rome he painted a picture, which is 
said to have been one of the best he had as yet 
completed, and which represents a young Ostro¬ 
goth entering into friendly relations with citizens 
of Rome; and at the time of his death he was 
engaged on a design for a frieze, which was to 
illustrate in a series of allegorical pictures the 
political, scientific, and artistic events which have 
exercised an influence on the destiny of the Ger¬ 
man Empire. 

A Hongkong paper stated recently that an 
effort is being made by Mr. Everitt, of the Hong¬ 
kong Photographic Company, to photograph the 
remarkable series of pictures in the City Hall 
Museum, illustrative of the ten Buddhist Hells. It 
is not certain that their strong and gaudy colours 
will bear reproduction by photography; but, if 
successful, the effort will give students of Chinese 
life an interesting set of illustrations. It is, we 
believe, proposed to issue them with short letter- 
press descriptions. 

From Rotterdam the death is announced of W. 
Verschnur, a well-known animal painter. 

The rebuilding of the Diisseldorf Academy, 
which was partly burnt down some time ngo, has 
been determined upon. The new building will 
not be raised upon the old site, but will occupy 
a much more advantageous position on the Sicher- 
heisthafen. The architects, Kuerck and Giersberg, 
both in the Ministry, have been over from Berlin 
to consult about it, but the execution of the work 
has been entrusted to Herr Riffarth, whose plans 


promise a very fine building, with commodious 
ateliers and large galleries for artistic collections. 

Two magnificent vases in iron repoussd work 
inlaid with gold and silver are attracting the 
admiration of connoisseurs in the galleries of M. 
Goupil in Paris, where they are now being ex¬ 
hibited. They are the work of M. Placido 
Zuloago, a Spanish worker in metal, who has 
achieved an almost European reputation by the 
beauty of his designs and the skilfulness of his 
execution. These vases are the result of three 
years’ labour, and are said to bear comparison with 
many works of the same kind of the Renaissance 
period. They have been acquired, it is stated, by 
our well-known English amateur Mr. Alfred 
Morison. 

An interesting contribution to Holbein literature 
'has been made by Herr M. Curtze, who has lately 
published in the Beiblatt zur Zcitsehrift fiir 
bildende Kun.it some important contemporary 
letters relating to the well-known portraits of 
Erasmus by Holbein. Professor A. Volt maun ( Hol¬ 
bein und seine /.fit, page 357) mentions a portrait 
at Parma, bearing the date 1530, which he thinks 
probably the original of the little round picture of 
which we have so many repetitions. These letters 
refer to a picture of about that date that a certain 
Joan Dantiscus, Bishop of Culm, apparently wishes 
to get copied for him by a painter of Mechlin. The 
first letter is dated “ Louanii, 10 Aprilis, 1531.” In 
it the writer says: “ Goelenius noster non solum 
paratus est imaginem quam habet Erasmi, tuo ro- 
gatu ad pictorem Mechelinium mittere, sed et donum 
tibi dare gratum fore putarit; ” and in two other 
and longer letters Goelenius, in whose possession 
the original picture appears at that time to have 
been, writes himself concerning it. The letters 
were discovered among the ecclesiastical archives 
of Frauenberg, and although mentioned by Pro¬ 
fessor Hipler, who first found them, in Literatnr- 
gesehichte des Hist hums Ermland, are nowpublished 
for the first time. 

A new edition of the catalogue of the Brussels 
Museum will shortly be published, enriched with 
numerous etchings and autotypes; the etchings 
the work, it is stated, of some of the best Belgian 
artists. This will be a pleasant souvenir to bring 
away from a visit to that interesting collection. 

The Royal Society of Painters in Water Colours 
in Belgium is holding its fifteenth Salon. In no 
country, perhaps, except England, is water-colour 
painting so much appreciated and practised as in 
Belgium. This year, according to the critiques, 
there is certainly no falling otf either in quantity 
or quality in this exhibition, and several pictures 
of very high merit are spoken of as achieving re¬ 
markable results by their technical modes of 
execution. 

Tiie Const it utionnel announces that the receipts 
of the Salon this year amount to 180,000 frs. 
This is the largest sum that the exhibition has 
ever been known to realise. Last year it was 
172,000 frs., and in 1872 only 100,000 frs. The 
last dav of the Salon (it was kept open one day 
over the date officially announced) was very 
crowded. 

The works at the Hotel de Ville in Paris arc 
being carried on again with great activity. More 
than two hundred workmen are employed in de¬ 
molishing the ruins left by the fire. 

The Gazette des Beaux Arts this month is again 
greatly taken up with the Salon, which is being 
criticised in detail by M. Louis Gonse. An article 
also on the water-colours, drawings, and engrav¬ 
ings in the Salon, by M. Paul Leroi, calls attention 
to works that are but too likely to be overlooked 
in such an overpowering collection; but never, we 
are told, has this section presented “ un plus vif 
interet.” The illustrations to these two critiques 
are numerous and excellent, being mostly taken 
from the painters' own sketches for their pictures. 

The other articles of the number are chiefly 
continuations. Gharles Blanc continues his 


“ Grammaire des Arts Decoratifs," and discourses 
philosophically on the apparent vagaries of fashion 
m dress, which he considers “ loin d'etre un sujet 
d'observations frivoles; le vetement et la parure 
sont pour le philosophe une indication morale, et 
un signe des idees regnantes.” M. Albert Jacque- 
mart gives us a second notice of the exhibition of 
the Palais Bourbon; M. Paul Mantz a fourth and 
last article on the Suerinondt collection; and M. 
Rene Menard a second article on Paul Baudry, 
with more illustrations from his works for the 
new Opera House. An obituary sketch of the 
late M. BeultS, by A. Gruyer, deals chiefly with 
Beuld’s connexion with the Academic des "Beaux 
Arts, of which he was perpetual secretary. The 
various “ Eloges ” that he pronounced in this 
capacity are abstracted and reproduced. An ex¬ 
cellent portrait by Paul Baudry, which accom¬ 
panies the notice, represents a handsome intellectual- 
looking man in the prime of life. 

A tine etching by Waltner of the picture by 
F. Humbert of the Virgin and Child and Infant 
St. John, which has created so much sensation in 
Paris, gives additional pictorial attraction to an 
already rich number. The picture is conceived in 
the manner of the early Italian painters. The 
\ irgin and Child with solid glories round their 
heads are seated beneath a canopy with a land¬ 
scape background on either side. The Virgin 
looks older than she has usually been represented 
since Byzantine times, but the Child is very beau¬ 
tiful. The Biver, by Hobbema, from the Suermondt 
collection, is also etched by Leopold Flameng. 


THE STAGE. 

“ LITTLE EM’lY,” AT THE MARYLEBONE THEATRE. 
Mr. Emery has been appearing, during the week, 
at the Marylebone Theatre, in Church Street, out 
of the Edgware Road, where a theatrical en¬ 
thusiast may have the temerity to follow him. 
One must not always judge of the value of a thing 
by the price that is charged for it: the price of an 
orchestra stall at the Marvlebone Theatre is a 
single shilling, and the reader who pays it may 
lament that in his time he has paid seven for a 
worse entertainment. It would be a mistake to 
confuse the Marvlebone Theatre with those popular 
playhouses in the Borough and at the East End, 
of which tradition asserts that there are constant 
interruptions of the performances, and that the 
effect of the fine art upon the stage is somewhat 
marred by the uncontrollable enthusiasm of the 
audience. At the Marvlebone Theatre, order 
reigns. The occupants of the stalls appear to 
belong almost to the class of society from which 
are drawn the frequenters of the pit at our leading 
theatres for comeav, such as the Haymarket and 
the Vaudeville. The Marylebone pit holds thoso 
who would be the occupants of the Vaudevillo 
gallery, and the Marvlebone gallery holds those 
who are altogether strangers to a West End 
Theatre—those for whom comedy has no attrac¬ 
tion, because it is trifling and insincere: those 
who think nothing of a piece which makes no 
call on their emotions; and who, whatever 
they may be individually, are collectively devoted 
to virtue in its purest form. 

This audience is by no means inappreciative of 
such a drama as Little Em'ly —Mr. Ilalliday’s 
stage version of David Copperfield. Poggotv's 
pathos and Micawber’s extravagant speechifying 
are alike relished; and though of course the play 
is not presented with the completeness that dis¬ 
tinguished its performance at the Olympic, it is 
probably played quite as well as it would be in 
the leading theatre of a provincial town of the 
second order—Portsmouth, say, or Plymouth. 
Little Enily, like Heart's Delight (Mr. Holliday's 
version of Dombey), has two entirely separate 
threads of interest; and in an adaptation from 
the character-crowded works of Dickens this is 
not to be wondered at—it is rather perhaps a 
matter of surprise that the course of the drama 
does not run over lines of interest more numerous 
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and more widely severed. The fortunes of Peg- 
goty and the fortunes of Micawber—these are as 
independent the one of the other as the fortunes 
of Mr. and Mrs. Dombey are independent of those 
of Captain Cuttle and his young friend Walter. 
To the interest of the drama, as of the novel, 
Peggoty contributes the pathos, and Micawber 
the fun. No one is a better actor of rough pathos 
than is Mr. Emery—the pathos which is entirely 
natural and human; neither intensified nor refined, 
and suppressed by the sensitiveness of culture— 
It mal du dix-neuvihne stecle. A great, burly, 
affectionate, hearty, honest, uneducated man— 
generally a sea-faring man with an unsteady walk 
on shore, and capacious trousers and a telescope— 
that is the type Mr. Emery is most successful in 
presenting. And his Peggoty has in truth much 
in common with his Captain Cuttle: perhaps, 
indeed, it is Captain Cuttle minus the iron hook 
and the admiring belief in stupid Jack Bunsby., 
Certainly Mr. Emery, though always worth seeing, 
is less worth seeing in this piece than in the other. 
The piece itself gives him far less opportunities for 
character and pathos. There is less individuality 
in his port, as Dickens conceived it and Mr. Ilal- 
liday dramatised it. The greatest praise that can 
be given to Mr. Emery is that without being ex¬ 
ceedingly various, he is nearly always very real. 
But once, in Little Em'l;/, there is a sense of 
unreality about his part. In follows closely 
on the coming of the news that Little Em'ly 
has gone away—-news which he receives with a 
voice of deep hopelessness and gesture of pro¬ 
found trouble, lie is going out, then, he says, 
to seek for her, and bring her back from her 
shame. (The gallery is quite properly enthusiastic 
and delighted at the announcement of his in¬ 
tention.) But first of all he is going (as far as 
our correspondent is able to understand) to drown 
the boat of the betrayer, which is on the shore, 
and then he is going over the wide world, and 
will bring Little Em’ly back. This unnatural 
business about drowning the boat, he speaks as if he 
is very anxious that Ham shall thoroughly believe 
it. For a minute (and remember, it is only two 
minutes ago that he has heard of Em’ly’s flight) 
the sorrow of Em’lv's flight weighs less with him 
than his anxiety to drown the harmless boat. At 
such a moment, wouldn’t he be wholly engrossed 
with his search? Or, indeed, he might drown 
the boat in passing; hut he would hardly stand 
up in the ark on Yarmouth sands and seriously 
persuade the deserted lover Ham that that was 
the unique pre-occupation of his mind. Then at 
last he goes out, and “ the pity of it, Iago; the 
pity of it ” strikes him suddenly, and he leans 
against the door, and the curtain falls as he is thus 
overcome; but the transition from bravado to 
overwhelming sorrow is too quick to be natural; 
or rather, the bravado having been unnatural, the 
overwhelming trouble seems scarcely natural too. 

The general acting of the company may perhaps 
be a little colourless ; but it is in no sense coarse. 
Mr. F. Merchant, who appears to be a popular 
low comedian, acts Micawber with infinite energy. 
Assuredly he is not very subtle, but it must cost 
something to be energetic, on a July night, in the 
heart of Marylebone. Perhaps it is a mistake of 
Mr. Merchant’s, when Heep has struck Micawber, 
to make Micawber still declamatory, rather than 
excited. Mr. 0. A. Clarke acts Ham—the fisher¬ 
man-lover—with intelligence. He is not stilted 
when expressing his emotion. He reads a letter 
as if he had just received it, and not as if he 
knew it by heart—a stage-accomplishment which, 
outside Marylebone, might very advantageously 
be imitated. Mrs. Clarke misses the acridity of 
Betsy Trotwood. The character of Rosa Dartle 
seems even more exaggerated and detestable when 
seen upon the stage than when read of in the 
book. An audience can hardly endure the scene 
in which when Little Em’ly has come back to the 
Yarmouth home, Miss Dartle seeks entrance there, 
and upbraids her, and, while she is on her knees, 
flings her from right to left as if she were no 


human creature at all, but a thing taken from the 
mud, to be the toy of an hour. The representa¬ 
tive of Miss Dartle—Miss K. Neville—acts the 
part with some force. But the best bit 
of acting amongst the ladies here is that of 
Miss Emma Barnett, when, in the Canterbury 
churchyard, as the outcast Martha, she finds 
the true tone for her wail and cry of misery'. 
That, and a good deal beside it too, is good enough 
to be heard beyond the borders of Marylebone. 

Frederick Wedmorb. 

Phedre and other plays have this woelc been 
substituted for Les Horaces at the St. James's 
Theatre; and morning performances have very 
wisely been instituted there. 

Ours is the comedy of T. W. Robertson's which 
has this week been performed at the Standard 
Theatre by the company organised to act Mr. 
Robertson's plays in the provinces and the out¬ 
lying districts. 

At Mdlle. Rose Bell's benefit, a new opera- 
bouffe called The Silver Cage is, we are informed, 
to be represented. Its libretto is by a new 
writer. 

Opera-bouffe will be performed at the Lyceum 
during the months of August and September. 

Salvini, the Italian actor, has been making a 
great impression in New Y'ork in Alfieri’s tragedy, 
Saul. 

Mr. Irving sojourns at Endcliffe, Henbury, 
Gloucestershire. 

Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt makes a short stay 
at Royat, Puy-de-D6me. 

M. Georges d’Heyli is about to publish, 
through Tresse, a Paris bookseller, a little volume 
on the Theatre Franyais, from its foundation, in 
1680, to our day. 

Denttt has just published the fourth volume of 
the works of Scribe. It contains some of his best 
work— La Camaraderie , La Passion Secrete, and 
L'Ambitieux. Of these, the first is the only' one 
now forming part of the repertory of the Theatre 
Franjais, and during the present summer it is to 
be acted there*. La Passion Secrete contained a 
good part for old Samson; and though its style is 
quite out of the fashion, it is still not very dull to 
read. 


the Baron is in the way, does not resent the in¬ 
sult bestowed on a woman who had braved for him 
all that Society could say. Late in the day, the 
husband, who, after his own career in the East, 
had not perhaps very much reason to interfere, 
provokes and challenges M. de Montreux ; and in 
the duel he himself is slain, and he dies with a 
mournful reflection for his wife—“ quel avenir! ” 
he says. With this the play ends. The greatest 
fault is, not thAt it has not got a “ mission ; ” but 
that what is meant to be a dramatic transcript 
from the darker pages of actual life is too full of 
improbabilities. Here and again one is pulled up 
to ask oneself, Is there adequate reason for this 
and that complication—this aud that folly ? But 
many of the scenes are effective, and those which 
are comedy (Carmina’s scenes especially) are 
written with boldness and wit. A secondary 
character—that of the foolish Baron—is the most 
original, while Carmina is the most audacious. 
Landrol acts well as the husband, and Mdme. 
Angelo pretty well as Carmina. Mdme. Fro- 
mentin is a little too cold and stiff and accurate 
to be a good representative of Mdme. de Vandeuil. 
But on the whole the piece is indulgently re¬ 
ceived. It deals, it must be admitted, with very 
unsavoury matter, without any adequate reason. 

The second new play in Paris is a four-act 
drama by Mdme. Louis Figuier, performed at 
the Theatre de Cluny and called L'Enfant. 
Mdme. Louis Figuier is a woman of Society, 
and she finds it easy to have her pieces played, 
even when there is not much in them. The 
scheme and action in L'Enfant, whose story' we 
do not hold ourselves obliged to narrate, are not 
specially subtle or refined. Rather the other way. 
But the action is interrupted by naive remarks, 
the expression of aspirations which do credit to 
the authoress. It is a misfortune that they re¬ 
main in prose. They are of the kind to make very 
passable second-rate verse, and ought, as M. Fran- 
cisque Sarcey says of them, “ s'exhaler en alexan- 
drins vers les cieux.” The chief character is care¬ 
fully acted by Mdme. Lacressoniere, to whose 
performance in Les Deux Orphelines that tear- 
compelling drama owed part of its success. The 
Theatre de Cluny has not lately been very 
fortunate. 


MUSIC. 


Two new pieces have been performed in Paris, 
of which the more important is La Chute, by M. 
Louis Leroy, one of the wittiest contributors to 
Charivari. It is acted at the Theatre du Gym- 
nase. Mdme. de Vandeuil, whose husband is a 
man of low life—extravagant, a gambler, and 
very often drunk—accepts a rendez-cous at the 
house of M. de Montreux, a bachelor, and 
goes to it with intentions as innocent as those 
of Lady Teazle when she called on Joseph 
Surface. M. de Montreux makes love to her, 
and she is going away, when, her husband sud¬ 
denly appearing, she, in confusion like Lady 
Teazle’s, gets behind some tapestry, and there she 
hears her lord avow that being now impoverished 
he is going to seek new fortune in the Last. Why 
in the East ? Because there goes that way a 
young English woman whom he adores. No 
sooner has the husband gone than Mdme. de Van¬ 
deuil, stung by his avowal, rushes out from her 
hiding place, and accepts the protection of her 
bachelor friend. The two live together quite pub¬ 
licly as mAn and wife; but the bachelor is some¬ 
what too speedily enamoured of one Carmina, a 
woman of bad life, who is intriguing for a certain 
weak-minded Baron to marry her. So Mdme. de 
Vandeuil finds—which is probably the most in¬ 
structive point in a play not wholly edifying— 
that if a husband can be inconstant, so can a lover 
be too; and what with these two infidelities, she 
is reduced to loneliness and shame, and even Car¬ 
mina insults her, at a ball at Nice, and her pro¬ 
tector is no other than her husband. For M. 
de Montreux, himself in love with Carmina, though 


Last Saturday’s concert at the Crystal Palace 
was devoted to the exposition of Scandinavian 
music—Danish, Swedish, and Norwegian com¬ 
posers being represented. If the North of Europe 
has as yet given us no Beethoven, it can at least 
produce musicians of whom their country may 
justly be proud. Among Danish composers Niels 
Gade occupies the first place. While he may be 
in general spoken of as belonging to the Mendels¬ 
sohn school, he is by no means destitute of ori¬ 
ginality of idea. Three specimens of his music 
were furnished on Saturday. The first was his 
overture, “ Im Hochland,” entitled by its author 
a “ Scotch ” overture, in which some of the pecu¬ 
liarities of the national rhythms and melodies of 
Scotland are imitated with happy effect. The 
very pleasing, though less original, chorus, 
“ Spring’s Message,” was the second illustration 
of Gade; the third being a particularly quaint 
little song entitled “ Polsk Faeurelandssang, well 
sung by Mdlle. Holmberg. Another Danish com¬ 
poser, Emil Hartmann, was represented by his 
overture to The Erl-King's Daughter, which was 

S srformed on this occasion for the first time in 
ngland. The overture is a very pleasing and 
well-written piece of music, though not one which 
displays any very great originality. Far more 
interesting as novelties, because far more indi¬ 
vidual in character, were the specimens of the two 
young Norwegian composers, Grieg and Svendsen. 
The former was represented by his pianoforte 
concerto in A minor, first produced at the Crystal 
Palace at the last season of winter concerts, and 
noticed at that time in these columns (see 
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Academy, April 25). As on the previous occasion 
the solo part was admirably played by Mr. Dann- 
reuther; but, owing to want of sufficient re¬ 
hearsals, the accompaniments fell short of the 
finish to which we are accustomed at the Crystal 
Palace. Notwithstanding this, however, the beau¬ 
ties of tho work are so great that its success was 
as decisive as at the first performance, Another 
most interesting novelty was the scherzo from 
J. S. Svendsen's symphony in D. This movement 
is both in ideas and treatment intensely original, 
and we trust that Mr. Manus may next winter 
bring forward the complete work. The perform¬ 
ance of the movement was most admirable; and 
this is the more to the credit of Mr. Manns and 
his band, as we happen to know for a fact that the 
music did not reach the Crystal Palace from Ger¬ 
many till the ’Wednesday before the concert. The 
remainder of the programme calls for little detailed 
notice. It consisted chiefly of national melodies, 
sung bv Mdlle. Enequist, Mdlle. Holmberg, and 
Herr Conrad Behrens, as well as the Danish 
national song “Dertappre Landsoldat,” and the 
Norwegian national song “ For Norge,” in which 
latter many of the audience were doubtless sur¬ 
prised to recognise Pearsall's well-known part-song 
•• The Hardy Norseman.” 

Tn E Philharmonic Society brought its season 
to a close last Monday evening, with a programme 
consisting almost entirely of well-worn pieces. 
Among the interesting novelties, or quasi-novelties, 
brought forward during the series of concerts now 
concluding were Handel’s Grand Concerto in A 
for strings, Brahms’s Serenade in A, Lalo's violin 
concerto, and Iiheinberger's overture to the Taming 
of the Shrew. On the other hand, the unfulfilled 
promises include Lachner's Suite in D, Sir Stern- 
dale Bennett's Ajax music, and Raft’s “ Lenore ” 
Symphony. The non-performance of the last- 
named work is the more to be regretted as we 
believe none of Raff’s svmphonies have yet been 
heard in London, though, if we are not mistaken, 
Mr. Halle has produced his “ Iin Wnlde ” 
(“Forest” symphony) at the Gentlemen's Con¬ 
certs at Manchester. A word of recognition is due 
to the marked improvement of the band under 
Mr. Cusins in the course of the season—the later 
concerts showing an amount of finish and refine¬ 
ment which were painfully wanting in the earlier 
ones. • 

M. TnftorrriLE Lf.maire has just published at 
Paris a French translation of The Art of Singing 
by Pierfrancesco Tosi, an Italian musician of the 
seventeenth century, which is said to be, if not 
actually the oldest work on singing, at least the 
first in which the art is treated from an elevated 
point of view. The author complains that all 
previous works only treat of the first elements. 
The work is reviewed at some length, and 
on the whole very favourably, in the Teinj/s of the 
14th inst. 

It is announced by the Leipzig Signale that 
Mdme. Nilsson will appear next February at the 
Hofoperntheater in Vienna, and will sing therefor 
the first time in the German language. 

It may not be uninteresting, says the same 
paper, to learn something of the demands made 
by great artists. It was desired to engage Mdlle. 
Mari moil for St. Petersburg and Moscow, and her 
terms were asked. The following was her reply. 
1. No commissions to agents. 2. 20,000 francs 
per month. 3. Ten appearances in a month 
guaranteed. 4. Never to sing on two consecutive 
evenings. 6. The choice of parts to be left entirely 
to mvself. 0. Travelling expenses for two persons. 
7. Two benefits, one in Petersburg and one in 
Moscow. 8. Costumes which are to be prepared 
iu Paris. 

Franz Bi.nukt,, who since Tausig's death has 
been tho most distinguished pianist in Berlin, 
died of typhus fever on July 3, at the age of forty- 
ne. 


A recent number of Dicight’s Journal of 
Music contains a detailed criticism of Mr. 
John K. Paine’s new oratorio St. Peter, recently 
produced at the third Triennial Festival of the 
Handel and Haydn Society in Boston, evidently 
from the pen of an experienced musician, and 
written in tho quasi-colloquial style so much 
affected by the American press. The critic’s 
general estimate of the work is summed up in 
his concluding paragraph, ns follows: “Upon 
the whole, we do not feel entirely sure of all our 
own impressions of St. Peter, and we prefer to 
leave to time, at all events, the question of its 
genius. But that it is a thoughtful, musician-like 
and earnest work; that it shows dramatic power 
in many passages; that it is full of feeling in some 
parts, if it is dry and over-wrought in others; that 
it is free from all slavish imitation, and conceived 
and executed in the man's own way (if sometimes 
to a fault) ; that we find more in it to like—more 
at least to justify itself to cool examination ; and 
that the chorus singers and audience, when they 
sang in it and heard it as a whole, liked it a good 
deal better than they ever thought they should— 
we can with confidence report. At all events, 
respect is due to the first earnest effort on so 
great a scale, and giving such proofs of ability, 
by an American composer who is yet a young 
man.” 

The impresario proposes, and the composer dis¬ 
poses ! Vi e learn that Mr. Gye's intended per¬ 
formance of Verdi's “ Requiem,” announced in last 
week's Academy, will not take place, as the 
composer declines to allow his work to Ire pro¬ 
duced at a time when both soloists, chorus and 
orchestra have been “ over-fatigued ” by six 
performances a week. 


all native parties. An English officer, with tact 
and judgment, like Lieutenant Gameron, was 
not molested and could obtain supplies. But no 
large Arab caravan has passed for years. Mirambo's 
followers declared that any armed party of negroes 
or Arabs would be attacked or driven back; and 
the people said that they would rather destroy 
their food than give it to such invaders. Single 
messengers or small parties may pass to and li-o 
with letters and parcels, but not without risk. It 
is very clear that, as things stood, Livingstone's 
journal and map could not have been recovered 
if Lieutenant Gameron had not undertaken the 
journey to Ujiji. 

The attempt to injure Cameron by insinuating 
that he did not give essential aid in forwarding 
Livingstone’s body and efi'ects to tho coast, will 
also recoil on those who have made it. The fact 
that he did give such aid is capable of absolute 
proof; which will no doubt be produced by 
Lieutenant Murphy, w'ho has arrived in England". 

Lieutenant Gameron is now on the verge of im¬ 
portant discoveries; and it will be a disgrace to 
this country if he is left to his fate, or even 
checked for want of funds. We trust that the 
appeal for subscriptions will bo promptly' and 
generously answered. 

Among the latest items of intelligence from 
Oxford are the following announcements:— 

“The Governing Body of Christ Church have voted 
the sum of 100k per annum for fivo years in aid of 
the Biological Department of the Museum. 

The Provost and Fellows of Worcester College 
have voted the appropriation of 2 per cent, of 
their revenues to nou-Col!egiate University' uses; and 
have resolved that this sum for the next fivo years 
shall be paid in equal proportions to the Bodleian 
Library and the University Museum.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The Daily News states that Earl Russell is 
about to publish a volume entitled Pecollections 
and Suggestions of Public Life, 1813-1873. 

With reference to the letter of Mr. Clements 
Markham appealing for subscriptions to the Fund 
to meet the expenses of Lieutenant Cameron’s 
expedition, to which we called attention in our last 
number, there is one point that has been raised by 
Mr. T. Livingstone in his letters to the Times, and 
that a most important one, which we are in a 
position to settle. The son of the great explorer 
for whose succour Then tenant Cameron risked his 
health and life, and in whose service he gallantly 
undertook the journey to Ujiji, endeavours to 
make out that the papers left by Dr. Livingstone 
there were of no great value, that the country 
between Unynnyembe and Ujiji was perfectly 
safe, that a part of Livingstone’s negro servants 
could have performed the journey as easily as the 
English officer, and hence that Cameron has done 
no service. 

We arc able to contradict the whole of these 
statements. The map left by Dr. Livingstone at 
Ujiji, which Lieutenant Gameron has now re¬ 
covered, is of very great value. Tt is a map of 
the entirely unknown region from Kitanguli 
on the coast to Lake Nyassa, and without it 
the records of Dr. Livingstone's discoveries would 
be very incomplete. By its recovery Lieutenant 
Cameron has performed an important service to 
geography, for which he deserves and will receive 
warm tlinuks from his countrymen, if not from 
the son of the great explorer for whom he has 
done and suffered so much. Lieutenant Cameron 
found the country between Unynnyembe and 
Ujiji in a more dangerous and disturbed state than 
it has ever been before. Mirambo was very- 
powerful, and his followers were well armed. He 
was devastating the country in all directions, and 
was within a few miles of Lieutenant Cameron at 
the Malngarazi Ferry, who saw several of his 
men. Besides Mirambo there was a colony of 
runaway slaves right across the route, armed 
with muskets, which attacked and plundered 


The plan adopted by the junior and less distin¬ 
guished society has obvious advantages over the 
other, being a more explicit recognition of the 
claims of the University, and leading to a more 
regular supply. Perhaps it would have been 
better, had the Provost and Fellows of Worcester 
specified some special object connected with the 
Bodleian, such as the publication of Xotices et 
Extraits on the Paris plan, with which their name 
might lie honourably connected. 
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THE GAME LAWS. 

The Game Laws. By 6. Shaw Lefevre, M.P. 

(London: Ridgway, 1874.) 

“ Sweet are the nses of adversity,” which 
members of the ousted Liberal Ministry 
generally may, like Arden’s banished duke, 
discover to “ wear a precious jewel in his 
head,” if they will but avail themselves as 
judiciously as Mr. Lefevre is doing, of the 
leisure afforded by temporary exile from 
office. Now is their time for calmly think¬ 
ing out political problems which otherwise, 
on reassuming the ministerial reins, they 
will have to solve without much more 
thought than how most easily to get rid of 
them ; now the time for youthful aspirants 
amongst them to qualify themselves for 
advancement ; now the opportunity for a 
clever ex-Secretary of the Admiralty to 
establish a fair claim to reversion of the 
Home Secretaryship, by mastering such 
questions as the one which we here find in¬ 
vestigated. Within the space of some 
eighty fluently written and pleasantly read¬ 
able pages, Mr. Lefevre has summarised the 
history of the Game Laws, expounded their 
principles or want of principle, exhibited 
their bearings and exposed their defects, 
discussing withal the sort of amendments 
they seem to him to require. He has, in 
short, in spite of the inadequacy of some of 
his conclusions, produced a tract not un¬ 
worthy to be recommended to general ac¬ 
ceptance as a serviceable Game Law Re¬ 
former’s Manual. 

The absolute monopoly of venery arro¬ 
gated by our early Norman monarchs is 
scarcely sufficiently explained by that ardent 
passion for the chase which, from the days 
of Nimrod to those of Albert Edward 
Prince of Wales, has ever been a character¬ 
istic attribute of royalty. Mighty hunter 
before the Lord as he was, William the Con¬ 
queror might well have been content with 
something short of an entire kingdom for a 
hunting-field. Albeit, according to the 
Anglo-Saxon chronicler, “ loving tali stags as 
if he were their father,” he might yet have 
found full scope for his paternal affection by 
turning half a county at a time into a New 
Forest, without ordaining that whoever else 
than himself throughout the length and 
breadth of the realm should cast killing 
glance at hind or hart, should lose his eyes. 
Mr. Ijefevre, -overlooking for the moment 
the primeval English yeoman’s unrivalled 
prowess with the long bow, suggests that the 
outrageous imperiousness of the Conqueror’s 
forest laws may have been dictated by desire 
to keep arms out of the hands of the con¬ 
quered natives; but an explanation, at least 
equally' probable, is that the prerogative 
asserted by those ukases w-as valued, not 
merely for the sake of its solid advan¬ 


tage, but also as a symbol of sovereignty. 
Even before the barbarians by whom the 
western parts of the Roman Empire were over¬ 
run had emerged from their native wilds, it is 
likely enough that, as cattle and sheep multi¬ 
plied and game proportionably decreased, a 
wealthy herdsman at the head of a clan per¬ 
mitted few of his retainers to accompany him 
to the chase except as beaters and drivers. 
Even thus early, to hunt might come to be 
regarded as a distinctive privilege of supre¬ 
macy, and to hunt without permission as a 
species of Use majeste ; and both the privi¬ 
lege and the treason would be more sternly 
insisted upon after the chief of a clan had, 
as general of an invading army, subdued a 
Roman province and proclaimed himself its 
king. As that tissue of legal fictions to 
which the name of Feudalism was eventually 
given became gradually woven, the ingenuity 
of obsequious lawyers successfully exercised 
itself in showing cause why rights of chase 
ought to be de jure, as they already were 
de facto, vested solely in the Crown. Their 
fundamental position was that all land had 
originally belonged to the King, and had by 
him, of his own mere motion, been gra¬ 
ciously parcelled out among his vassals, of 
course on his own terms ; while an auxiliary 
argument was that ferae naturae, since ex ui 
termini belonging to no one else, must of 
necessity belong to him. Besides, as one 
early legist added by way of clincher, 
“ Wild beasts of venery and beasts and 
fowls of chase and warren, being things 
of great excellency, are meetest for the dig¬ 
nity of a prince for his pastime and delight, 
and therefore do most properly belong unto 
the King only.” Now, what in most other 
countries had been only an impudent fabri¬ 
cation, was in our own a steru reality. 
The partition of England was actually 
effected on the legal principles aforesaid. 
The greatest barons did accept their shares 
as tenants holding of the Conqueror, who 
therefore, as between himself and them, was 
guilty of no very manifest injustice in treat¬ 
ing the entire realm as one manor whereof 
he was sole lord, and in reserving to himself, 
and to such persons as he might delegate, 
the exclusive right of chase over everybody’s 
land. But though this might be no injustice, 
it speedily was felt to be an insupportable 
grievance. The Anglo-Norman barons and 
other great landowners, being as fond of 
hunting as their kings, and keenly feeling 
too the degradation of being debarred from 
it, did not rest until they had wrung from 
Henry III. a Charta de Foresta, which in 
their eyes, not impossibly, stood in the rela¬ 
tion of Charta Major to the Magna Charta, 
on which it speedily followed. Thereupon, 
the Crown’s exclusive prerogative was vir¬ 
tually, though not formally, abandoned, and 
its monopoly of venery broken up into frag¬ 
ments, which, however, were forthwith ap¬ 
propriated by the nobility and higher gentry, 
and exercised with but little abatement of 
the previous regal rigour. Fortunately, in 
this island, aristocratic insolence has always 
been tempered by a wholesomely prosaic 
respect for wealth, concomitant with, and 
counterbalancing, pride of birth, so that, 
whereas in France and Germany all persons 
below the rank of seigneur were forbidden 
under severe penalties to kill game, in Eng¬ 


land the liberty of so doing was mads 
dependent, not on armorial quarterings, but 
on annual income, and was by 13 Richard IL, 
cap. 13, extended to all laymen having 
lands or tenements to the value of 401. by 
the year, and to any cleric advanced to the 
value of 10Z. by the year. Still, whatever 
his property qualification, a freeholder did 
not, until Queen Anne’s reign, presume to 
claim the right of shooting or coursing, even 
over bis own fields, unless the manor in 
which his land lay were also his, nor did 
copyholders—inheritors as they were deemed 
of all the “ original baseness ” of mere 
villein tenure—succeed in usurping the same 
right until more than a century later, the 
lord of the manor meantime engrossing all 
sporting privileges within its limits. As for 
mere tenant farmers, they were held to be 
absolutely disqualified, and to be no other¬ 
wise concerned, with game than by the obli¬ 
gation to rear it at their proper cost and 
charges for the diversion of their territorial 
superiors. Moreover, in order apparently to 
obviate pecuniary temptations to poaching, 
the sale of game was absolutely forbidden 
and severely punished. Laws like these, 
]>assed as if on purpose to be broken, lead 
inevitably to the breaking of moral laws 
as well as of themselves; but it was 
much le3s their demoralising tendency than 
their proved inefficacy, which occasioned 
the repeal in 1831 of the till then ex¬ 
isting Gamo Laws. As Mr. Lefevre per¬ 
tinently remarks, the second Charta de 
ForestA octroijee in that year was the conces¬ 
sion of an unreformed Parliament: other¬ 
wise it might perhaps have contained pro¬ 
visions sufficiently liberal to anticipate the 
crying necessity which has since arison, and 
is now so loudly resounding on all sides, for 
a third Forest Charter. As it was, it did as 
much of harm in some respects as of good 
in others. It made indeed a clean sweep of 
privilege and of property qualification, except 
in so far as it restricted the abstract right 
of shooting to such as could afford to take 
out licences; it legalised the sale of game, 
and it recognised in all tenant farmers, 
against whom the right was not expressly 
reserved by their landlords, the right of 
shooting over the lands they held. But, on 
the other hand, it has caused this right to 
be almost universally reserved, and, what is 
fifty times worse, it has led to an immense 
extension of the baneful and hateful practice 
of letting the shooting apart from the land ; 
it has promoted the preservation and multi¬ 
plication of game to a degree rendering it 
a perfect agricultural pest; and it has, by 
vastly augmenting the temptations to poach¬ 
ing, augmented proportionably the number 
of poachers, insomuch that in England and 
Wales alone, without reckoning the sister 
kingdoms, some ten thousand of them are 
annually convicted and either fined or sent 
to prison, to keep company there with 
thieves and garotters, and come out emulous 
graduates in crime. That, in doing all this, 
it has added largely to the causes of dissen¬ 
sion already existing in sufficient abund¬ 
ance between landlords, farmers, and farm 
labourers, r a sans dire. This portion of his 
subject is discussed by Mr. Lcft vre with 
much fullness of detail, with discriminative 
acuteness and perfect fairness, and generally 
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in a spirit which leaves little to bo desired 
until we arrive at his practical recommenda¬ 
tions. Then, indeed, the contrast between 
his inferences and his premisses disagreeably 
reminds ns of the mountain’s mousey partu¬ 
rition. Here, in his own words, are his pre¬ 
scriptions for the social and national evils 
in whoso diagnosis he has shown himself so 
skilful 

“ 1. The severance of the right of sporting from 
the occupation of land should be confined to 
winged game; and contracts for the reservation 
of hares and rabbits should be declared illegal as 
between landlord and tenant. 

“ 2. The penalties under the Night Poaching 
Act should be reduced. 

“3. The Poaching Prevention Act of 1861 
should be repealed. 

“ 4. The police should be prohibited from acting 
in any way as game preservers. 

“ 5. The law with reference to damage caused 
by undue multiplication of game, and especially of 
rabbits, to the crops of adjoining owners or 
occupiers, should be carefully reviewed and placed 
on a more satisfactory footing. 

“ (i. The right of sporting should be made in¬ 
capable of permanent severance from the owner¬ 
ship of land. 

“ 7. Tower should be given to landowners to 
redeem the right of sporting over their lands, 
where now permanently severed from them, upon 
payment of an amount to be decided by a jury.” 

Laudably desirous as Mr. Lefevre evidently 
is of steering a middle course between total 
repeal and entire maintenance of the Game 
Laws, not less evidently is lie here hugging 
the land much too fondly, heedless of the 
Horatian caution against nimium premendo 
littus iiiiquum. No doubt, total repeal, un¬ 
less accompanied by a new trespass law of 
intolerable harshness, would, in a country so 
populous as ours, speedily eventuate in total 
extermination of most kinds of game, a con¬ 
summation devoutly to be deprecated by all, 
and notably by kind-hearted philozoists. This 
must be clear to any one who, in a country 
where whoever lists may shoot at whatever 
he can find, has trudged over hill and dale 
in the vicinity of a large town, without get¬ 
ting, from dawn till dusk, one single shot 
except at a stray woodcock or wild duck. 
Total repeal then is not seriously to be 
thought of; but what short of total repeal 
would meet the necessities of the case, the 
present writer pretends not to determine, 
although not without an opinion of his own 
on the subject, which he modestly believes 
to have at least the merit of simplicity. The 
legislation which he, with all diffidence, 
would advocate, would consist in simply de¬ 
claring game to be the inalienable property 
of the occupant of the land on or over which 
at the time it happened to be—property so 
absolutely inalienable that any agreement for 
its transfer to the landlord should be ipso 
facto null aud void. Every tenant farmer 
in the kingdom would then become in¬ 
terested in the due preservation, though 
remaining as hostile as ever to the undue 
multiplication, of game. Of course, there 
would bo an end of battues and all such 
cold-blooded butchery in hot corners, and 
whoever desired sport would, nolens nolens, 
have to enhance its zest by taking exercise 
with it: but sport enough any landlord 
might have who was wise enough to cultivate 
kindly relations with his tenantry. An 
additional set-off, too, against the cessa¬ 


tion of battues would be the cessation of 
poaching, both amateur and professional, 
since, against the vigilance of the new class 
of interested gamekeepers proposed to be 
called into existence, professionals would 
have little chance, and amateurs, in so far at 
least as recruited from farm labourers, next 
to none. Upon these hints it would be easy 
to speak much more at large, for antagonism 
between the interests of the many and the 
amusements of the few is an inexhaustible 
theme ; but, even without further speaking, 
they may not impossibly find favour in Mr. 
Lefevre’s eyes, seeing that, although not 
drawn by himself, they are legitimate de¬ 
ductions from his own facts and reasonings. 

Mr. Lefevre winds up with a few obser¬ 
vations on the “ merit of the institution 
known as sport,” but little would be gained 
by following him into this branch of the 
subject. It is one in which compromise is 
scarcely possible between the select minority 
who have learnt the Wordsworthian lesson 

“Never to blend their pleasure or their pride 
AVith sorrow of the meanest thing that lives," 

and the tyrant majority who, refining on 
the sentiment expressed in a well-known 
couplet of Pope’s, ending with “well-fed 
goose,” seem to think that all living things 
are meant for man’s abuse. The national 
taste must indeed be changed before it will 
be possible for the morality of sport to come 
on for trial, with the English public for jury, 
without much the same result as when on a 
recent occasion Miss Helen Taylor and Mr. 
Edward Freeman, for the prosecution, had 
mnch the best of the argument, but Mr. 
Anthony Trollope, for the defence, carried 
away nine-tenths of the votes. 

W. T. Thornton. 


The Dramatic Works of Thomas Hcyivood. 
In Six Volumes. (London: John Pear¬ 
son, York Street, Covent Garden, 1874.) 

(Second Notice.') 

Though not a lyrist in any high sense of 
the word, Heywood at times produced songs 
remarkable for purity and freshness. To one 
of these in the Fair Maid of the Exchange I 
have already called attention. Not less beau¬ 
tiful is a morning ditty, which begins “ Pack, 
clouds away,” in the Rape of Lucrece. The 
patriotic war-song in the First Part of King 
Edward IV., “ Agincourt, Agincourt, know 
ye not Agincourt ?” is full of fire; while a 
humorous catch, “ The Spaniard loves his 
ancient slop,” must have been a favourite 
with the groundlings, since it occurs in both 
The Rape of Lucrece and A Challenge fur 
Beauty. There is plenty of proof that Hey¬ 
wood could write good words for street 
melodies, and that he was no less ready with 
popular cochotmeries than Offenbach. That 
his English style is generally free, flowing, 
and vernacular admits of no question; yet 
such were the contradictions of the age in 
which he lived, that he must needs at inter¬ 
vals display his erudition by the pedantic 
coinage of new phrases. Such words as 
“trifulk,” to “diapason,” “sonance,” “ca¬ 
thedral state,” “ tenebrous,” “ moechal,” 
“monomaehy,” “obdure” for “obdurate,” 
all of which occur in The Rope of Lucrece, 
demand for their inventor the emetic which 
Jonson in the Poetaster administered to Mar- 


ston, and prove conspicuously how a little 
learning on the lips of an honest playwright 
is a dangerous thing. 

The Rape of Lucrece, as I have before 
hinted, is nothing but the narrative of 
Livy divided into tableaux with no artistie 
consistency. It contains the whole story 
of Tullia’s ambition and the death of 
Servius, the journey of Brutus to Delphi, 
the fulfilment of the oracle, the betrayal of 
Gabii, the camp at Ardea, the crime of 
Tarquin, the rising of the Roman nobles, the 
war with Porsena, and the stories of Hora- 
tius and Scevola. The characters are devoid 
of personal reality. Lucrece herself is more 
a type of innocence than a true woman. Yet 
the real interest of the drama gathers round 
her ; and the open-eyed insane self-abandon¬ 
ment of Tarquin to his lust is well pourtrayed. 
The most touching scene in the whole play 
is one which opens the fifth act. The rape 
has been accomplished; Lucrece, who has 
summoned her husband from the camp, is 
sitting alone with her maid Mirable in ex¬ 
pectation of his coming and her foreseen 
suicide. The girl sees her weeping, and 
asks the reason of her sorrow. Then Lucrece 
gives vent to passionate exclamations, appeal¬ 
ing in the highest against heaven:— 

“ Oh, you powerful gods, 

That should have angels guardant on your thrones. 
To protect innocence and chastity! oh, why 
Suffer you such inhuman massacre 
Of harmless virtue ? AVherefore take you chargo 
Of sinless souls to see them wounded thus ? ” 

Still she does not discover the cause of her 
grief, and Mirable continues :— 

“Alas! what troubles you? 
Lucr. I am not sad ; thou didst deceive thyself: 

I did not weep ; thero's nothing troubles mo: 
But wherefore dost thou blush ? 

Mir. Madam, not I. 

Lucr. Indeed thou didst, 

Aud in that blush my guilt thou didst betray ; 
How earnest thou by the uotice of my sin ? " 

There is great truth to nature in the in¬ 
tolerable isolation Lucrece feels, her desire 
to conceal her disgrace, and her inability to 
keep from fretting over it, which ends in 
the suspicion that all the world must know 
how she has fallen. Afterwards, when Col- 
latine and the Roman lords arrive, her de¬ 
scription of Tarquin as 

“ that unprincely prince 

AVlio guest-wiso entered with my husband’s ring," 
sounds the true note of dramatic poetrv. 
It sums up in a sentence all the circum¬ 
stances that enhance the villany of Sextus. 
Of the minor characters which fill out the 
play, by far the most original is Valerius. 
His part must have been a favourite with 
the London audience, for on the title-page 
we read: “with the several songs in their 
apt places by Valerius, the merry lord 
among the Roman peers.” Instead of fool¬ 
ing, sulking, or gaming, as the other nobles 
do beneath the Tarquin tyranny, he does 
nothing but sing. It is impossible to extract 
from him a word of sense in sober prose. 
But love songs, loose songs, drinking songs, 
dirges, street cries, a Scotch song, a Dutch 
song, and pastoral ditties, with rhymes on 
the names of public houses, public women, 
ale, wine, and so forth, flow from him in 
and out of season. He is the most striking 
instance of the licence with which the poets 
of the time were forced to treat their subjects 
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for the sake of the gallery. Some of his 
verses are full of exquisite feeling; others 
are grossly coarse; some are comical, and 
others melancholy; bat all are English. 
When Valerius first hears of the outrage 
offered to Lucrece, he breaks out into a 
catch of the most questionable kind, together 
with Horatius Cocles and a Clown. The 
whole matter is turned to ridicule, and it is 
difficult after this musical breakdown to read 
the tragedy except as a burlesque. 

Love's Mistress is a Masque in five acts 
rather than a play proper. In its day it 
enjoyed great popularity, for it was re¬ 
presented before James I. and his queen 
three times within the space of eight 
days. Its three prologues and one epilogue 
are remarkable even among the produc¬ 
tions of that age for their fulsome flattery. 
The story of Cupid and Psyche, on which 
the Masque is founded, could not have 
failed to yield some beauties even to a far 
inferior craftsman than Hey wood ; and there 
are many passages of delicate and tender 
poetry scattered up and down the piece. 
Indeed, the whole is treated with an airy 
grace that has peculiar charm, while its 
abrupt contrasts and frequent changes must 
have made it a rare spectacle under the wise 
conduct of 

“ that admirable artist, Mr. Inigo Jones, master- 
surveyor of the king’s work, &e., who to every act, 
nay, almost to every scene, by his excellent in¬ 
ventions gave such an extraordinary lustre—upon 
every occasion changing the stage, to the admira¬ 
tion* of all the spectators—that, as I must in¬ 
genuously confess, it was above my apprehension 
to conceive.” 

Still, even in Love's Mistress, Heywood 
betrays the lack of the highest artistic 
instinct, which we discover in almost 
all his work. He cannot manage the 
Court pageant with that exquisite tact 
which distinguishes the Endimion and the 
Sajoko of Lyly. The whole play has a run¬ 
ning commentary of criticism and exposition, 
conveyed in a dialogno between Apuleius, 
the author of the legend, and Midas, who 
personates stupidity. Apuleius explains the 
allegory as the action proceeds; Midas re¬ 
mains to the end the dull unappreciative 
boor, who “ stands for ignorance,” and only 
cares for dancing clowns, or the coarse jests 
of buffoons. Apuleius is the type of the 
enthusiastic poet, whose wit is “ aimed at in¬ 
scrutable things beyond the moon.” Midas is 
the gross conceited groundling, who, turning 
everything he touches to dross, prefers Pan’s 
fool to Apollo’s chorus, and drives the god 
of light indignantly away. Both of them 
wear asses’ heads : Midas, because he grovels 
on the earth ; Apuleius, because all human 
intellect proves foolish if it flies too far. 
There is much good-humoured irony in this 
patting of donkey’s ears on the poet’s head. 
This contrast between art and ignorance 
is paralleled by a series of subtle antitheses 
that pervade the play. Immortal Er&s finds 
a balance in the stupid clown, who boasts 
that Apollo has given him music, Cupid 
love, and Psyche beauty; but who remains 
nntunable, unlovable, and hideous to the 
end. The juxtaposition of heaven and hell 
within our souls, the aspirations and the 
downfalls of our spirit, the nobility and the 
vileness of men around ns, the perpetual 


contradiction between the region toward 
which we soar in our best moments, and 
the dull ground over which we have to 
plod in daily life: such are the metaphy¬ 
sical conceptions which underlie the shift¬ 
ing scenes and many-twinkling action of the 
masqne. It would be unfair to institute any 
comparison between Love’s Mistress considered 
as a poem, and the delicate version of the 
legend in the Earthly Paradise. Yet there 
are touches of true poetry here and there 
throughout the play. The haunted house of 
Love which receives Psyche and where Echo 
and Zephyrus are her attendants, the visit of 
her three sisters, and the midnight awaking 
of wrathful Cupid, are all conceived with 
light and airy fancy. Cupid in his anger 
utters this curse on women 
“ You shall bo still rebellious, like the sea. 

And, liko the winds, inconstant; things forbid 
You most shall covet, loatho what you would liko; 
You shall be wise in wishes, but, enjoying, 

Shall venture heaven’s loss for a little toying.” 
When Psyche is about to journey down to 
Hades, she is warned :— 

“ When in Charon’s barge 
Thou art wafting o’er the dreadful waves of Styx, 

An aged man, with a pale countenance— 

His name's Oblivion—swimming in the flood, 

Will heave his withered arms and cry: Help! Help! 
Save me from drowning! Stretch not forth thy hand; 
For, if thon dost, thou ne’er returnost to shore.” 

These two extracts sufficiently indicate 
the style of the more serious passages. 
There is another aspect under which Love’s 
Mistress may be viewed—as a very early 
attempt at classical burlesque. Cupid, for 
example, is the naughty boy of Olympus. 
He describes Juno’s anger against Gany¬ 
mede :— 

“ The boy by chance upon her fan had spilled 
A cup of nectar : oh, how Juno swore ! 

I tola my aunt I'd give her a new fan 
To let Jove’s page be Cupid’s sorving-man.” 

Vulcan appears at bis forge with more orders 
than he knows how to deal with:— 

“ There's half a hundred thunder-bolts bespoke; 
Neptune hath broke his mace; and Juno’s coach 
Must be new-mended, and the hindmost wheels 
Must havo two spokes set in." 

He thinks of making Venus “turn she- 
smith,” but 

“ She'd spend me more 
In nectar and sweet balls to scour her cheeks, 
Smudged and besmeared with coal-dust and with 
smoke. 

Than all her work would come to.” 

This is, of course, very simple fooling. Yet 
it contains the germ of those more thorough¬ 
going parodies in which the present day 
delights. 

The play in which Heywood showed for 
once that he was not unable to produce a 
masterpiece is A Woman Killed with Kind¬ 
ness. All his powers of direct painting from 
the English life he knew so well, his faculty 
of subliming prose to poetry by the intensity 
of the emotion which he communicates, his 
simple art of laying hare the very nerves of 
passion, are here exhibited in perfection. 
This bourgeois tragedy touches one like 
truth. Its scenes are of everyday life. 
Common talk is used, and the pathos is 
homely; not like Webster’s, brought from 
far. Tastes may differ as to the morality 
or the wholesoraeness of the sentiment 
evolved in the last act. None, however, 
can resist its artless claim upon our sym¬ 


pathies. The story may be briefly told. Mr. 
Frankford, a country gentleman of good for¬ 
tune, marries the sister of Sir Francis Acton, 
and receives into his house an agreeable 
gentleman of broken means called Wendoll. 
They live together happily till Wendoll, 
trusted to the full by Frankford, takes ad¬ 
vantage of his absence to seduce his wife. 
Nicholas, a servant, who, with the instinct 
of a faithful dog, has always suspected the 
stranger, discovers and informs Frankford 
of his dishonour. Frankford obtains ocular 
proof of his wife’s guilt, and punishes her 
by sending her to live alone, but at ease, in 
a manor that belongs to him. There she 
pines away and dies at last, after a reconcili¬ 
ation with her injured husband. It will ho 
seen at once that this drama belongs to 
the same class as Arden of Feversham and 
The Yorkshire Tragedy, though whether, like 
them, it was founded on some actual romance 
of private life, is more than doubtful. In the 
genre Heywood had predecessors, but none 
of his rivals surpassed him. The chief in¬ 
terest of the play centres in the pure, con¬ 
fiding, tender-hearted character of Frank¬ 
ford. His blithe contentment during the 
first months of marriage, and the generosity 
with which he opens his doors to Wendoll, 
form a touching prelude to the suspicions, 
indignantly repelled at first, which grow 
upon him after he has weighed the tale 
of his wife’s infidelity related by Nicholas. 
He resolves to learn the truth, if possible, 
by actual experience. Here is interposed an 
admirable scene, in which Frankford and 
his wife, with Wendoll and another gentle¬ 
man, play cards. The dialogue is a long 
double entendre, skilfully revealing the tor¬ 
tures of a jealous husband’s mind and his 
snspicions misinterpretation of each casual 
word. When they rise from the card-table, 
Frankford instructs Nicholas to get him 
duplicate keys for all his rooms. Then he 
causes a message to be delivered to him on 
a dark and stormy evening, and sets off with 
his servant, intending to return at midnight 
unnoticed and unexpected. His hesitation 
on the threshold of his wife’s chamber is one 
of the finest turning-points of the dramatic 
action. At last he summons courage to 
enter, but returns immediately ■.— 

“ Oh me unhappy! I have found them lying 
Close in each other’s arms and fast asleep. 

But that I would not damn two precious souls. 
Bought with my Saviour’s blood, aud send them, 
laden 

With all their scarlet sins upon their hacks, 

Unto a fearful judgment, their two lives 
Had met upon my rapier.” 

Then, with a passionate stretching forth of 
his desire toward the impossible, which 
reveals the whole depth of his tenderness, 
he cries:— 

“ 0 God! 0 God ! that it were possible 
To undo things done ; to call baek yesterday! 

That time could turn up liis swift sandy glass, 

To untell tho days, and to redeem these hours! 

Or that the sun 

Could, rising from the west, draw his coach back¬ 
ward ; 

Take from tli’ account of time so many minutes, 

Till he had all those seasons called again, 

Those minutes, and those actions dono in them. 
Even from her first offence ; that 1 might take her 
As spotless as an angel, in my arms! 

A et oh! I talk of things impossible, 

And cast beyond the moon. God give me patience. 
For I will in and wake them.” 
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The following scene, in which Frankford 
pleads with his guilty and conscience- 
stricken wife, is full of pathos 
Fr. “My God, with patience arm me! Riso, nay 
rise ; 

And Til deljute -with tlieo. Was it for want 

Thou playdst the strumpot ? Wast thou 
not supplied 

With every pleasure, fashion, and new toy, 

Nay, even beyond my calling ? 

Mrs. Fr. I was. 

Fr. Was it then disability in mo? 

Or in thine eye seemed he a proper man? 
Mrs. Fr. 0 no. 

Fr. Bid not I lodge thee in my bosom ? 

Wear thee in my heart ? 

Mrs. Fr. You did. 

Fr. X did, indeed, witness my tears I did. 

Go, bring my infants hither. 0 Nan, O 
Nan ! 

If neither fear of shame, regard of honour, 

The blemish of my house, nor my dear love, 

Could have withheld thee from so lewd a 
fact. 

Yot for these infants, thcso young harmless 
souls, 

On whoso white brows thy shame is charac¬ 
tered, 

And prows in grentness as they wax in 
years— 

Look but on them, and melt away in tears.” 

This scene exactly suits the genius of 
Heywood. Its passion is simple and home- 
felt. Each question asked by Frankford is 
such as a wronged husband has the right to 
ask. Each answer given by tho wife is 
broken in mere monosyllables more eloquent 
than protestation. We feel the whole, be¬ 
cause not a word is strained or far-fetched, 
because the tenderness of Frankford is not 
merely sentimental, because he does not 
rave or tear bis passion to tatters; finally, 
because in the profundity of his grief be 
still can call his wife by her pet name. 

One of the most delicate touches which 
bring out his character is conveyed in liis 
desire to clear the house of everything that 
may remind him of his wife, when she is 
gone. He searches it— 

“ lo sec that nothing may be left 
That ovor was my wife's. I loved her dearly, 

And when I do but think of her unkindness, 

My thoughts are all in hell. To avoid which tormeut 
I would not have a bolkin or a cuff, 

A bracelet, necklace, or rebate wire, 

Nor anything that ever was called hers. 

Left me, by which I might remember her. 

• • • • • • 

Her lute? 0 God, upon this instrument 
Her fiugers have ran quick division. 

Sweeter than that which now divides our hearts. 

These frets have made me pleasant, that have now 
I'rets of my heart-strings made. 0 Master Cranwell, 
Oft hath she made this melancholy wood 
(Now mute and dumb for her disastrous chance) 

Speak sweetly many a note, sound many a strain 
To her own ravishing voice; which being well strung. 
What pleasant strange airs have they jointly rung! ” 

Even the conceits and play on words in 
this passage are not frigid ; so natural and 
so intense is the emotion which pervades the 
whole. 

Mrs. Frankford is no Guinevere, nor, again, 
like Alice in Arden of Fcversham, is she 
steeled and blinded by an overwhelming 
passion. Heywood fails to realise her cha¬ 
racter completely, producing, as elsewhere in 
his portraits of women, a weak and vacillat¬ 
ing picture. She changes quite suddenly 
from love for her newly-wedded lord to light 
longing for Wendoll, and then back again 
to the remorse which eats her life away. 
Wendoll is drawn more powerfully. We 


see the combat in his soul between the sense 
of duty to liis benefactor and the love Which 
invades him like an ocean, drowning all the 
landmarks he had raised to warn him from 
the perilous ground. Adultery has been 
three times treated by- Heywood. In The 
English Traveller Mrs. Wincott sins with the 
same limp and unexplained facility as Mrs. 
Frankford. In Edward IV. Jane Shore is 
meant to raise the same sentimental pity ns 
Mrs. Frankford on her death-bed. 

Thomas Heywood was a Lincolnshire 
man, presumably of good family, though I 
cannot find that the Visitations of that 
county record any pedigree of his name. 
No poet of his age showed a more intimate 
acquaintance with tho habits of country 
gentlemen, and none was more imbued with 
the spirit of true gentleness. He was a 
Fellow of Peter House, Cambridge, where 
he probably acquired that learning which 
sat npon him so lightly. He began to write 
for the stage as early as 15JG, and in 1508 
we find him engaged as an actor and a 
sharer in Henslowe’s company. Little else 
is known about his life, and, though it is 
certain that he lived to a ripe age, we are 
ignorant of the date of his death. Like 
many authors of his period, he adopted a 
motto for liis works, to which he adhered, 
placing on his title-pages, Aut prodesse sclent 
aut deleciare. We may still say, with truth, 
that what he has written almost invariably 
succeeds in botli theae aims. His plays are 
defiled with very few coarse scenes, those to 
be found in A Royal King and Legal Subject 
being an exception to prove the rule. 

J. A. Symonds. 

Northern California, Oregon, and the Sand¬ 
wich Islands. By Charles Nordhoff. 

(London : Sampson Low & Co., 1874.) 
The book before us is one of the simplest, 
and at the same time one of the pleasantest, 
narratives of travel we have met with for 
some time. The illustrations are numerous 
and excellent, and the descriptions so ngree- 
ably and unaffectedly given, that we can 
heartily recommend it to our readers. The 
first half of the book is devoted to the 
Sandwich Islands; and Mr. Nordboff (in 
spite of bis German name an American) 
with justifiable pride points to the happy 
social and intellectual state of the islanders 
as the fruits of good work done by Ameri¬ 
can missionaries and American legislators. 
Forty years ago, when the band of mission¬ 
aries, with Dr. Coan, Dr. Judd, and Mrs. 
Thurston amongst them, landed on these 
islands, they found the people in a savage 
state and given up to rapine and war. Now 
they are a Christianised, cultivated, and in¬ 
telligent race, universally educated (for 
education is compulsory by law), very 
simple and Puritan in their habits, con¬ 
tented with the pleasant things they pos¬ 
sess in their beautiful islands, without 
coveting greater riches. By the general 
purity of their lives they testify to the good 
and thorough work done by the determined 
hand of New England men and women who 
settled amongst them not half a century 
ago. Annexation to the United States has 
often been proposed, but never carried out, 
for the soil of the islands is not sufficiently 


rich to tempt the enterprise of American 
settlers, though it amply suffices for the 
wants of simple Hawaians. 

The islands are of volcanic origin, and 
possess many active volcanos. The most 
remarkable of these is Kilanea, in the island 
of Hilo. The description of its crater, with 
the two centres of burning seething lava, 
reads like a page from Dante’s Inferno. 

Mr. Nordhoff mentions a curious fact, that 
whereas seventy years ago horses were 
unknown in Hawaii, at the present day 
they have multiplied so enormously since 
their first introduction into the island, that 
they outnumber the inhabitants, and the 
government have laid a tax on them, im¬ 
pounding them in default of payment. A 
story was told of a planter who bought fifty 
horses out of the pound at twenty-five cents, 
apiece, and then slaughtered them for his 
manure heap. 

The Hawaians, like the Red Indians of 
the North, have suffered much from their 
adoption of civilised habits, such as wearing 
clothes and dwelling in houses. They have 
so dwindled in numbers that it was neces¬ 
sary to obtain foreign labour, specially 
from China, for the cultivation of the land. 
Within forty years the natives have de¬ 
creased sixty per cent. Since 1866 the 
islands have lost 6,062 natives, hut within 
the last year or two tho mortality has 
lessened, and tho tide seems to have turned. 

From Hawaii Mr. Nordhoff takes ns to 
the Sacramento valley of California ; but so 
much has already been written on the won¬ 
derful fertility of this favoured region, that 
we shall toneh but lightly on the subject. 
The preparation, by drying, of the immense 
harvest of plums, cherries, peaches, nec¬ 
tarines, and apricots, grown in the valley, is 
rapidly developing into a most productive 
and prosperous trade. It also appears that 
it will better pay the vine-grower to use his 
grapes for raisins than for wine, for the 
raisins are equal to those of Malaga, fetch 
almost as high a price, and cost but little to 
prepare for the market. Progress in Cali¬ 
fornia marches on with such gigantic strides, 
that a stranger looks on breathless: tea 
years’ work elsewhere is compressed into 
one here. There seems no limit to tho 
development of the natural resources of 
this state. The climate is invigorating, 
there are no forests to be cleared, and 
the soil lies ready for the settlor. Con¬ 
sidering the immense returns already 
yielded to the superficial culture given, 
it would be difficult to exaggerate the 
boundless wealth that might be gathered in 
by systematic and patient cultivation. One 
of the most interesting and novel descriptions 
Mr. Nordhoff gives us is of his visit to the 
Farallon Islands, a group of six rocky islets, 
lying in the Pacific Ocean, about twenty- 
three miles from tlie Golden Gate of San 
Francisco. The Farallones, so-called from 
the Spanish for a small pointed islet, consist 
of a group of broken waterwom rocks, with¬ 
out sufficient soil to support more than a 
few scaniy tufts of grass and weeds. On 
the chief island is a lighthouse with a very 
powerful lamp, and a huge fog whistle, 
blown by the rush of air from one of tho 
caves that lead to the sea. No human being 
lives bare,- save tho lighthouse keepers an 
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their families, bat the island is tenanted 
by multitudes of rabbits, sea-lions and sea 
birds. The rabbits supply the San Fran¬ 
cisco market. The sea lions are generally 
undisturbed, though occasionally one or two 
of them are shot by the egg gatherers 
to supply their lamps with oil. These 
animals, many of them as large as an 
ox, congregate by thousands on the cliffs, 
barking and shrieking through the caves, 
and plunging with boisterous noise into 
the wares beneath them. About the middle 
of May the “eggers” from the mainland come 
to collect the eggs of the countless sea 
birds for the San Franeisco market, where 
they are eagerly bonght by the bakers and 
restaurant keepers for use in cookery. The 
harvest was so lucrative that an egg war 
broke out between the rival harvesters, till 
the Government interfered and peace was 
enforced. The present company has bought 
the monopoly of the trade, and the harvest 
is gathered in peacefully enough, but not 
very pleasantly, as we should judgo from 
the description given. From fifteen to 
twenty men are employed; the work is 
dangerous and difficult, the nests being 
in most inaccessible places; the birds, 
especially the gnlls, defend their eggs 
fiercely when attacked, and when molested 
rise up with screams, which startlo the whole 
rookery, who instantly whirl into the air, 
covering the egger with filth and guano. 
The birds are mostly gulls, murres, shags, 
and sea-parrots. The gulls are extremely 
fond of murres’ eggs, and follow close on 
the egger, ready to snatch any eggs he may 
nncover. If successful, the gull flies off 
with the egg, tosses it into air, swallowing 
what he can catch, and lets the remainder 
fall on the egger below. When a colony of 
murres is disturbed by the eggers, the air 
above is literally alive with gnlls, who flock 
to share the spoil, and flying off with all the 
eggs they can seize, literally drench the 
eggers with a shower of rejected shells and 
liquid. 

Daring the season of 1872, 17,952 dozen 
eggs were sold in San Franeisco. One 
season 30,000 dozen eggs were gathered and 
sold in the same market for about one dollar 
per twelve dozen. 

On the largest islet, which measures less 
than one mile in diameter, it is computed 
that at least 100,000 gulls and murres build 
their nests, and this in spite of fog whistle, 
lighthouse, and thousands of sea-lions who 
share the island with them. Hitherto, these 
numbers have not perceptibly decreased, 
notwithstanding the immense harvest of 
eggs gathered from them year by year. 

~ ‘ A. M. E. Smith. 


Registrum Abbatiae Johannis Whethamstede, 
Abbati* Monasterii Soncti Albani, iterum 
susceptae, Spc. Edited by Henry Thomas 
Riley, M.A., under the direction of the 
Master of the RolLs. In Two Volumes, 
8vo. (London: Longmans & Co.) • 
Few persons can foil to regard the long 
history of the monastery of St. Alban with 
peculiar interest. The recent attempt to 
restore its noble and sadly mutilated church 
to something like its former state touched 
a sympathising chord in the national mind. 


People began to think of the protomartyr 
of Britain, and of the long succession of 
events and persons of note that have been 
connected with the religions house which 
bears his name. We are greatly indebted 
to the Master of the Rolls for having brought 
the history of this famous place so fully 
before us, and to Mr. Riley for the labour 
and enthusiasm which he has shown in car¬ 
rying through the press the volumes which 
contain it. 

The annals of St. Alban’s date practically 
from a.d. 793, in which year Ofl'a, king of 
Mercia, became the founder of the monas¬ 
tery. He chose an admirable site. Within 
an easy distance from London, it was con¬ 
nected with that city by the Roman Watling 
Street; and in the neighbouring town of 
Verulamium the early abbots had an inex¬ 
haustible quarry of wrought stone, which 
they liberally used. The benefactions to the 
abbey were on a large scale, and it soon 
assumed a very prominent position among 
the religious houses in the country. 

St. Alban’s was indebted to a great ex¬ 
tent for this high place to the learning of 
some of its inmates. The Benedictine order 
was from its very infancy the nursery of 
scholars, and to their loyalty to their tradi¬ 
tions we are indebted for no small propor¬ 
tion of the works at present extaut, not only 
on local, hat on general history as well. 
Both these classes are well represented in 
the series of Chronicles which Mr. Riley has 
edited. It already comprises eleven volumes. 
The first four record subjects of a general 
character, although they were composed in 
the scriptorium of St. Alban’s. The rest 
treat of local and domestic occurrences, such 
as the lives of the abbots, and the history 
of the monastery and its estates during a 
long succession of years. There is no other 
religions house in England which can show 
a delineation of its career so exact and con¬ 
tinuous. 

In the two volumes which stand at the 
head of this notice, we have the history of 
the second abbacy of John Whethamstede, 
from 1452 to 1464. Appended to this are 
the Registers of his two immediate succes¬ 
sors, with an Appendix, which contain docu¬ 
ments of much less interest. With Whet¬ 
hamstede, courtier, scholar, and poet, as he 
thought himself to be, we may tarry with 
advantage for a while. 

John Whethamstede derived his surname 
from a little village in Hertfordshire at 
which his father resided. His real name 
was Bostock, and he was a member of a 
Cheshire family of some repute, which until 
comparatively recent times retained its an¬ 
cient estate and faith. In 1420 Wbetham- 
stede was elected Abbot of St. Alban’s, 
having, for some time previons, been Prior 
of Gloucester College at Oxford, one of the 
places in that University to which the Bene¬ 
dictines, and specially they of St. Alban's, 
were wont to resort. The monks of Durham 
had a college of their own, now Trinity. 
Whethamstede presided over St. Alban's 
for twenty years, and then resigned his 
office, probably from political considera¬ 
tions. His acts and deeds during his first 
abbacy were duly chronicled by John of 
Amnndesham. There was, however, bat 
little of moment to record. The Abbot was 


twice abroad at Councils, an honour for 
which he was indebted to his high rank in 
the Benedictine order. At home, his chief 
contention was with Bishop Alnwick on the 
question of jurisdiction, when that prelate 
wished to bring the Benedictine cells under 
liis visitatorial power. The bishop touched 
the Abbot here on his tenderest point, and 
provoked an outburst of temper which was 
exceedingly unseemly. If the acts of the 
Chapter-General of the Black Monks in 
England were attainable, we should gain 
a clearer insight into this period of Wliet- 
hamstede’s life. There can be no doubt, 
however, that he plays a puerile and some¬ 
what scurrilous part in his contest with 
Alnwick, who was infinitely his superior in 
conduct, intelligence and taste. Monastic 
bitterness is always the most hitter of all. 

Whethamstede laid aside his mitre in 
1440, and is one of the few persons in his 
position who in after years re-assumed the 
office which he had resigned. Of his second 
abbacy, which began in 1452, we have the 
history in the two volumes before ns. The 
most interesting part of it is the account 
which we have of the two battles of St. 
Alban’s, and of other public events of the 
time. Indeed, we have nowhere else so 
vivid a description of the polities and states¬ 
men of this obscure and eventful period. 
In 1455 Whethamstede first beheld the 
horrors of war. A great battle took place 
in the town itself of St. Alban's, which the 
Northern soldiers subsequently plundered. 
Somerset, Clifford, the noble Percy, were 
fonnd slain in the streets, and were interred, 
within the abbey. Henry VI. was cap¬ 
tured, and after being escorted by the Duke 
of Vork to St. Alban’s shrine, somewhat in 
the character of an offering, was carried off 
to London. In this engagement the abbey 
escaped, hut it was less fortunate in 1461. 
It suffered great loss at the hands of the 
Northern troops. The monks dispersed, 
and Whethamstede himself sought for re¬ 
fuge m his native village. When he 
emerged from his retirement, he over¬ 
whelmed the offenders with the direst male¬ 
dictions, both in prose and verse. Con¬ 
trasted with the Northern barbarians, as he 
calls them, the Harpies were more cleanly, 
and the plagues of Egypt more innocuous. 
Christian retribution was insufficient for 
such culprits. He consigns them unre¬ 
servedly to the sterner justice of the beech 
in Hades. Even the means of torture at 
the disposal of the famous Three wore out 
of all proportion to the crimes they were to 
correct. Four years after he wrote these 
invectives, the pen of the indignant abbot 
fell from his grasp. He died on the 20th of 
January, 1464-5, and was interred within 
the walls of his monastery. 

In looking over the records of Whetham- 
stede’s abbacy, it is evident that he was a 
shrewd man of business, not over scrupulous 
at times, but doing his best for the interests 
of his house. He was a very strict discipli¬ 
narian, and was a schoolmaster to the end 
of his days. He was an inexorable foe to 
peculation, fond of litigation and power, very 
vain and restless. As a writer, his prose is 
remarkably turgid, and full of idle conceits 
and scholastic pedantry ; his verse is simply 
contemptible. Whethamstede wrote, or rather 
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compiled, several works, of which one sur- de Mowbray in the reign of William Rufus, Tynemouth buttery, and a silver-gilt chalice, 
vives. This is the Granarium, or Garner, and bestowed upon St. Alban’s. Thereupon with a cope of purple cloth of gold, to the 
in which he has stored and arranged a arose a controversy, which was terminated church. We are told also a good deal about 
number of extracts and notices of persons after some time by the cession on the part of the delinquencies of Prior Nicholas Boston, 
and things. It is, in fact, a specimen of a St. Alban’s of two churches in Northumber- who was a waste-goods as well as a truant. 
General Historical Dictionary, of which Je- land to Durham. In 1104, Richard, Abbot The manuscript from which the volumes 
rcmy Collier has given us, perhaps, the best of St. Alban’s, was present at the transla- before us are derived bears the name of 
example; and somewhat resembling a similar tion of St. Cuthbcrt’s body, and is said to Robert Blakeney, the last Prior of Tyne- 
work compiled by Thomas Gascoigne, which have been the subject of a miraculous cure mouth, who surrendered his house and re- 
is now in the library of Lincoln College, which the Durham hagiograplier does not fail tired with a comfortable pension of 801. per 
Oxford. Whethamstede’s treatise manifests to record. Richard is said, on his return, annum. We wonder what Whetliamstede 
a good deal of reading. In his literary to have set up an altar in honour of St. would have said to Blakency’s immediate 

tastes he may be compared with his contcm- Cuthbert, but this seems to have been the predecessor, Thomas Gardiner, who when 

porary, John Wcssington, Prior of Durham, work of a somewhat later period. In 1115 Norroy King-at-Arms held the first heraldic 
with whom he would be intimately ac- Bishop Ranulph Flambard was present at visitation in the north in 1536, did not 

quaintcd. Both of them were versifiers ; the dedication of the church of St. Alban’s, scruple to show by his pedigree that his 

both were compilers of historical common- and consecrated an altar to the honour of mother was an illegitimate daughter of 
place books ; both were proud of their St. Alexins in a chapel which Abbot Richard Jasper, Duke of Bedford; and, more than 
monasteries, and took good care that their built. It -was Bishop Hugh de Puiset who that, boldly impaled the arms of England 
own official labours should be duly recorded, dedicated at St. Alban’s an altar to St. with his own paternal coat, counting even 
But Wessington had a simpler pen and a Cuthbert, St. John the Evangelist, and St. the bar sinister an honour! What would 
better regulated mind. I need scarcely add, Agnes, towards the close of the same century. Benedict have said to such a profaner of his 
that both were the heads of famous Bene- In the thirteenth century, Bishop Kirk- rule ? .* 

dietine houses. ham appropriated the church of Hartburn The mention of Benedict reminds us of 

Whethamstedo has certainly earned a title to St. Alban's, for the support of the ltos- the many admirable illustrations of the his- 
to be regarded as a patron of letters. He pitality of the monks. The munificent tory of Lis Older which these volumes con- 
built a library at Gloucester College, and Bishop Hatfield, who was born in the tain. Mabillon would have heartily wel- 
did his best at all times to promote learning neighbourhood, received his education at corned them. Let us, in conclusion, express 
among the members of his order. Another St. Alban’s, and remembered it with kind- a hope that we may soon have in print tho 
library was founded at St. Alban’s during ness. We find Bishop Langley complaining Acts of tho Chapter-General of the Black 
his abbacy. He induced the poet Lydgate that one of Prior Whethamstede’s agents Monks in England, as far as they can bo 
to versify the Life of St. Alban, and had enticed away a singing boy from the traced, together with a new edition of tho 
gave him 3?. 6 s. 8 d. as his reward. A list choir of his private chapel. With that noble Rule, with its Anglo-Saxon or English ver- 
of twenty-five works is preserved, which gentleman. Bishop William Dudley, the sions. Wo should be thankful also to see in 
Whethamstedo ordered to be copied in tho monks of St. Alban’s were on familiar terms, print a series of Account Rolls, on a larger 
monastic scriptorium, in addition to the It was, no doubt, their connexion with scale than those of the cells of Durham, to 
service books that were required in the Tynemouth which made the friendship of show the inner life and. working of one of 
clmrch. No preceding abbot had kept tho the bishops of Durham a matter of desire, the great Benedictine houses. Durham is 
scribes of his house so constantly employed. There are some curions notices in these probably the only place at which such a 

And he had the heart to give away the volumes of that great northern house, which series can be found. James Raine. 

books which he created. We find him is still so beautiful in its ruins that look 

giving a Cato, with a gloss, and two of his down upon the Tj’ne and the sea. We are --- ■ .- 

own works, to his unfortunate friend and told about the election of the priors of the 

fellow-student, Humphrey, Duke of Glon- cell, and their merits and delinquencies. Tltc Warriors at Helgoland. [Hacrmaendene 

coster. ' The Abbot of St. Alban’s held visitations at pH Helgoland. Skuespil i fire handliuger 

A long list of Whethamstede’s additions Tynemonth, and when he rode northwards af Henrik Ibsen. Tredje Udgave.] (Copen- 

to the various buildings of his house is duly the palfrey on which he went was provided bagen: Hegel, 1874.) 

set down in these volumes. He built two for him by this house. But the cost of the There is always a peculiar interest in re- 
chapcls within tho church or its precincts, entertainment which ho received had been turning to the early works of a distinguished 
and greatly enriched the decoration of tho dfily moderated since the days of Abbot artist, and in discovering there by what 
various parts of the fabric. In glass, tiles, Simon, who had eaten the monks of Tyne- stages of development his genius proceeded 
sculpture, painting, he left marks of his mouth out of house and home to such an in its onward course. Besides the merely 
taste behind him. We have also a list of extent, that at last they tearfully brought critical curiosity of such a study, there is 
the lands that he acquired for his house, and him the oxen of their plough, and told him genuine pleasure to be found in noticing and 
of the sums which he expended on its estates, that if he stayed longer he would have to valuing at their own rate the redundancies 
There is one notice which will interest York- consume these. Tho Abbot, who would as and florid afFectations which have worn off in 
shiremen. We are told that Whetliamstede soon have eaten the plough, was soon back time, and which, having worn off, no longer 
restored the chancel of the church of Ap- again among the more tender beeves at distress, but amuse and please the reader, 
pleton in Ryedale so stoutly that, if fire and St. Alban’s. In 1426 the monks of Tyne- who has now no need to dread their increase 
water, or such like unexpected injuries, mouth were ordered to put an end to their in the future. A poet’s wild oats have a 
spared it, the fabric would last for a century unseemly festivities on the 4th of September, charm of their own when once he has defi- 
without requiring alteration. A great part when they kept the feast day of the Depo- nitcly settled down into a respectable house- 
of this chancel, which had an apsidal termi- sition and Translation of St. Cuthbert. This holder of Parnassus, and the poems of a great 
nation, has now disappeared, probably was but a neighbourly compliment to their writer’s earliest manhood often possess a 
through the subsidence of tho bank on brethren on the banks of the Wear. Whet- suggestiveness in the very violence of their 
which it was placed. The village is gene- hamstede’s uncle and namesake was Prior of incompleteness that we miss in later and 
rally called Appleton-le-Street, standing as Tynemouth. Our Abbot composed his epi- more finished work. Before us lies a third 
it does on the great Roman road between taph in leonine verses, which arc excellent edition of the first work by which Henrik 
Aldhorongh and Malton. only for their demerit; and in 1458, when Ibsen, the greatest living dramatist and 

It is curious to trace through these St. the Sub-prior of Tynemonth, John of Bam- lyrist of Scandinavia, stamped a sense of his 
Alban's Chronicles the history of their brough, sent him a life of his uncle which individuality on the minds of his contempo- 
uorthem cell of Tynemouth, and the con- he had drawn up, the Abbot thanked him raries, and we are glad to have tho oppor- 
nexion of St. Alban’s through it with the in a long letter replete with classical alln- tnnity of examining what views of art and 
bishops of Durham. Tynemouth originally sions and ostentatious gratitude. It was, of human nature, what sense of harmony 
belonged to the priory of Durham, but it probably, for this reason that Whetliamstede and action, Ibsen possessed while he was 
was taken away from that house by Robert gave a silver-gilt cup (not ten') for use in the still a lad in the narrow circle of his native 
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country, and untaught by that larger ex¬ 
perience of men and things that his long 
years of European exile have given him. 

The Warriors at Helgeland was the diploma 
work by the production of which Ibsen 
signalised his entrance into public life at 
Christiania. From 1851 to 1857 he had 
fumed and fretted at Bergen, sick at heart of 
the narrow aims and interests to which he 
was doomed as director of the petty theatre 
there. Late in 1857 he gave up that un¬ 
welcome post to Bjdmsen, and posted up to 
the capital to be director of the National 
Theatre. Ibsen, who in nothing has been 
precocious, was peculiarly slow in the 
development of his poetic genius. Let no 
one try to read the pieces he produced at 
Bergen; they are without form, colour, or 
individuality, the best of all, Fru Inger til 
Oesferraad, being only a tame and second- 
rate drama of the school of Hertz and 
Hauch. He was nearly thirty years of ago. 
Could any prospect be more discouraging ? 
Here, said all the wiseacres, is plainly 
enough one instance more of that impotent 
lyricism that haunts some boys like a dis¬ 
ease, and has no fruit in art. Suddenly, 
in 1858, appeared The Warriors, and the 
wiseacres said no more about the sterile 
flowers of youth. In some notable respects 
it was an innovation; it was a distinct re¬ 
turn to the serious brevity and force ot Che 
antique saga-literature, and a revolt against 
the wordiness of Oehlenschlaeger, against 
which no Scandinavian writer had till then 
dared to appeal. 

The plot of Haermacndene is in this wise : 
There were once two young warriors, Sigurd 
and Gnnnar, who sailed from Norway to 
win goods and honour; they had sworn 
friendship to one another, and bravely held 
together. At last they came to Iceland; 
there dwelt an old lord who had come from 
Norway in King Harold’s time. He had 
two fair women in his house, but one, his 
foster-daughter, Hjordis, was the nobler 
of these two, for she was strong in brain 
and soul, and the warriors spoke of her 
among themselves, for never had they seen 
so fair a woman. But Dagny, the old 
lord’s daughter, was also very beautiful. 
And one night, when the men were drinking 
at the board, they spoke of these fair 
women in all men’s hearing, as if they 
fain would have them to wife. But Hjordis 
swore in her pride that no man should 
have her hand unless first he did a mighty 
deed she named. Then Sigurd’s heart re¬ 
joiced, for he felt himself strong to do the 
deed; but when they were alone, Gunnar so 
talked about his lore for her, that Sigurd 
did the deed by night when no man saw 
his face, and let Gunnar wed Hjordis. But 
Sigurd, still loving Hjordis, married Dagny, 
and this was his bane, and many men died 
with him. For Hjordis had a cruel, pas¬ 
sionate heart, and hated Sigurd for his re¬ 
nown and strength ; but when she knew the 
truth, and what Sigurd had done for her, 
her love fell upon him, and she hated Gunnar. 
In the end Hjordis shoots Sigurd with a 
bow strung of her own hair, and when he 
falls slain at her feet, she rushes out and 
drowns herself. Hjordis is the most pro¬ 
minent character in the play: she is pas¬ 
sionate, revengeful and implacable, and all the 


wretchedness that comes about is the result 
of her violent temper. Dagny, meant to be 
a virtuous foil to her, is a very tame and 
unheroio person, chiefly brought in to be 
shocked at Hjordis’s outbursts of passion. 
There were originally two drafts of the 
Warriors at Helgoland, one in verse and the 
other in prose ; the version in verse was re¬ 
jected in favour of the present form, where 
all the dialogue consists of terse, pointed 
sentences in prose. Here is an example. 
Hjordis is receiving her foster-sister and 
Sigurd into her house, and thus she assails 
poor Dagny:— 

“ Believe me, we have brave times here! Thou 
shalt see sights here such as thou didst never see 
in the King’s house in England; we will be like 
sisters all the time thou art my guest; down to 
the sea will we go, when the stormy weather sets 
in again; thou shalt see the waves fly up the 
shore like wild and white-maned horses, and far 
out in the deep thou shalt see the great whales. 
They go against one another like warriors clad in 
mail. 0! to sit like witch-women on the whale's 
back, to ride over the breakers, to wake the storm 
and allure men into the deep with our sweet love 
songs!” 

There is a great deal of killing and curs¬ 
ing in the Warriors. To read it after such 
later books as Brand and Peer Gynt, is like 
returning to Marlowe after Shakspere. In¬ 
deed, its very excellencies are of the Marlowe 
order; there is portraiture of all kinds of 
passion, stormy enough for the author of 
Dr. Faustus ; there is plenty of rich descrip¬ 
tion of a distempered and supernatural kind, 
but there is as yet no repose, no rounded 
beauty of finished form. Many of the strokes 
are aimed in the dark by a hand strong 
enough and ardent enough, but not yet fully 
trained in sword-play. 

Edmund W. Gosse. 


Recollections of a Tour made in Scotland, a.d. 

1803. By Dorothy Wordsworth. Edited 

by J. C. Shairp, LL.D. (Edinburgh: 

Edmonston & Douglas, 1874.) 

Passages of this journal have already been 
published in the Memoirs of Wordsworth 
by his nephew, the Bishop of Lincoln, and 
sentences from it have long been familiar to 
the poet’s readers as headings to some of 
the first Memorials of a Tour in Scotland. 
The relation in which the writer stood to 
her brother is also no secret; it was that of 
the ideal sister, a second self, without any 
of the personal needs or ambitions, which 
make the original, poetical self a burden 
almost as often as a glory or a joy; with a 
sympathetic intelligence strong enough to 
enter into the process of production, and 
able to stimulate the creative impulse by 
the cunning proffer of appropriate food, and 
yet with a taste and judgment so far inde¬ 
pendent in its origin as to run no risk of 
sinking into an imitative echo of the accom¬ 
plished work. We know, for instance, that 
the Daffodils seen by brother and sister 
together, and the effect produced by their 
magic light and movement, were described 
first in Dorothy’s prose, a prose that had so 
much in common with the'poet’s verse that, 
on another occasion, having read to him an 
account of her meeting with some beggars 
(“ She had a tall man’s height and more ”), 
she adds, “ and an unlucky thing it was, for 


he could not escape from those very words.” 
The interest which attaches to the present 
publicationis accordingly not limited to itself; 
the journal has unmistakeable literary merits 
of its own, but it will be less read for these 
than because it is virtually a journal of 
Wordsworth’s tour, a record of what he saw 
and felt, and how the moods produced them¬ 
selves at leisure, which, then or later, found 
vocal expression in the well-known poems. 
From this point of view it is so suggestive 
that one is inclined to regret that the editor 
has not entered upon the larger undertaking, 
for which we imagine the materials exist, of 
giving the same kind of interpretation or 
commentary to other passages in the poet’s 
tranquil life. 

Coleridge, in his Biographia Litieraria, has 
given the best name to a quality of some of 
Wordsworth’s writing, which is felt as a 
defect by all but the most enthusiastic 
Wordsworthians, and by them is felt, not 
quite falsely, to be bound up inseparably 
with the peculiar merits of the work which 
they prefer as most characteristic. He ob¬ 
jects to the accidentality of the details which 
Wordsworth sometimes gives, or seems to 
give, merely because they_ were real, when 
they have no natural propriety or artistic 
significance; and in meeting this or a similar 
charge, Wordsworth does not quite avoid 
the inconsistency of maintaining that the 
value of his details consists in their being 
typical (he is severe on a lady who speaks of 
his stanzas to a Daisy instead of to The 
Dais}'), while at the same time he argues 
that his mission as a poet is not limited to 
the representation of permanent and uni¬ 
versal affections, but that it is sufficient 
that an impression may be felt to jus¬ 
tify him in reproducing it as felt. Walter 
Scott, who was naturally a degree further 
removed from complete sympathy with 
his theory and practice than Coleridge, 
felt still more strongly that the quality 
in question was a defect, and as such 
criticised it very adequately ti propos of a 
story told by Wordsworth to prove that 
Crabbe had no imagination. They two 
and Sir George Beaumont were together 
when some one blew out a candle; Words¬ 
worth and Sir George exchanged glances of 
silent pleasure as they watched the g''ey 
spirals of smoke vanishing into upward 
space, until Crabbe put an extinguisher on 
tho taper and the aesthetic ecstaey—not 
without excuse, as Mrs. Scott opined, when 
it was ascertained that the taper was not 
wax. “ In two other men I should have 
said, ‘ Why, it is affectations,’ with Sir Hugh 
Evans,” adds Scott, with the comment: ‘'the 
error lies not in receiving deep impressions 
from slight hints, but in supposing that 
precisely the same sort of impression must 
arise necessarily even in the mind of men 
otherwise of kindred feeling.” The question 
would probably reduce itself to one of fact. 
Are the seemingly trivial incidents with 
which Wordsworth associates sentiments or 
reflections of seemingly disproportionate 
weight, such as naturally and inevitably 
suggest strong feelings to a perfectly trained 
perception with a thoroughly responsive or¬ 
ganisation ? If so, the poet’s triumph is 
complete, because he is able to compel every 
one who is capable of feeling at all to feel 
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exactly as lie does on the particular occasion, 
which ceases to be a passing accident the 
moment it is permanently embodied in the 
literature of the imagination. If not, the 
poem will only please in virtue of the 
same kind of chance that made the in¬ 
cident it records please the poet. Words¬ 
worth himself assumed uncritically that 
whatever might be felt about poetically was 
a fit theme for poetry, and the fact that 
he was generally able to communicate to 
others his own feeling under a real external 
suggestion, tended to discourage the further 
enquiry whether this result was due to the 
typical rectitude and acuteness of his emo¬ 
tions unconsciously selecting the choicest 
food, or to the equal natural aptitude of all 
food to nourish all possible emotions. When 
the poet avowedly looks within for the source 
of his inspiration, it is a matter of indiffer¬ 
ence how he names the objects of a pre¬ 
determined independent feeling; and it is 
only because Wordsworth’s theory makes 
the poet’s attitude one of passive receptivity 
in the presence of nature, that he forfeits 
the right to make his own moods stand for 
objective realities. When the romantic 
school of art was fighting for dear life, its 
first care was naturally to meet the criticisms 
of its opponents, which were not, as a rule, 
either damaging or profound, and conse¬ 
quently some distinctions between aims al¬ 
lowable within the fold which we should 
have been glad to have drawn by Words¬ 
worth himself, were left unnoticed. Thus, 
to take four of the finest and most thoroughly 
Wordsworthian of the poems, “ The Idiot 
Boy,” “ The Waggoner,” “ Resolution and 
Independence,” and “ The Daffodils,” we 
have two main and two secondary divi¬ 
sions of classification, according with the 
degree of objectivity given to the subject 
and its treatment. “ The Idiot Boy ” 
is perhaps Wordsworth’s nearest approach 
to the dramatic; there is the most intense 
and vivid realisation of the scene in all its 
aspects, and these aspects are uncoloured by 
the poet’s personality ; he is lost sight of, or 
rather has become for the moment a flawless 
mirror to reflect the creature of his own 
imagination. In “The Waggoner” the reali¬ 
sation is equally perfect, the poetical origi¬ 
nality of the conception is equally conspi¬ 
cuous, but the subject is taken from the 
real experience of the writer; the having 
and the losing of Waggoner and Wain 
were vital memories of Wordsworth’s own ; 
and that the simple objective treatment of 
such a subject should have furnished forth a 
poem of the first rank, is perhaps the most 
characteristic measure of his triumphant 
innovation. In the “ Leech Gatherer ” the 
point of view is shifted; the subject is not 
the relation between the narrator and the 
old man, but the subjective effect produced 
by the latter’s appearance. The appearance 
is still realised with full imaginative truth, 
but it is subordinate to the accompanying 
mood, which the poet communicates as 
unfailingly as in the other case he im¬ 
parts his vision. “ The Daffodils ’’—which, 
strangely enough, Coleridge was inclined 
to abandon to criticism as trivial—differ, 
again, because they represent a mood pro¬ 
duced by purely natural objects, which 
therefore had to be represented, not merely 


with apparent truth, but with an appearance 
of efficiency, of active life, the existence of 
which the render presumably had now for the 
first time revealed to him. It will probably 
be agreed, with all deference to Coleridge, 
that in these lines what Wordsworth saw is 
so completely and vividly expressed, that it 
can only be seen henceforward with his eyes 
and afterthought of feeling. 

But, to return to Miss Wordsworth’s 
journal: it is not always so clear that the 
poet has succeeded equally in all the parts of 
liis undertaking, both to create anew the 
remembered scene, and to find or make a 
susceptibility equal to that which made it 
memorable to him. The stanzas called 
“ Stepping Westward,” charming as they 
are, seem not to have within themselves 
the same certainty of charm as the pieces 
above referred to; without something to 
prepare the mind for the appropriate mood, 
or to explain why the actual scene found it 
so prepared, the poem seems too fragment¬ 
ary, too accidental for absolute perfection. 
The journal would be worth reading if it 
were only for the sake of finding these lines 
in their proper place. The travellers visited 
the Trosachs twice; on their way north- 
w-ards Coleridge was still of the party, 
which, after a day’s boating through rain 
and mist, was settled for the night in the 
ferryman’s hut. The description is a fair 
sample of the writer’s best style :— 

“We caroused our cups of coffee, laughing like 
children at the strange atmosphere in which we 
were: the smoke came in gusts, and spread along 
the walls and above our heads in the chimney, 
where the hem were roosting like light clouds in the 
sky. We laughed and laughed again, in Bpite 
of the smarting of our eyes, yet had a quieter 
pleasure in observing the beauty of the beams and 
rafters gleaming between thecloudsof smoke. They 
had been crusted over and varnished by many 
winters, till, when the firelight fell upon them, 
they were as glossy as black rocks on a sunny day 
cased in ice. When we had eaten our supper we 
sat about half an hour, and I think I never felt 
so deeply the blessing of a hospitable welcome and 
a warm fire. . . . The i;ooms were divided, not 
up to the rigging, but only to the beginning of the 
roof, so that there was a free passage for light and 
smoke from one end of the house to the other. I 
went to bed some time before the family. The 
door was shut between us, and they had a bright 
fire, which I could not see ; but the light it Bent 
up among the varnished rafters and beams, which 
crossed each other in almost as intricate and 
fantastic a manner as I have seen the under boughs 
of a large beech-tree withered by the depth of the 
shade above, produced the most beautiful effect 
that can be conceived. It was like what I should 
suppose an underground cave or temple to be, 
with a dripping or moist roof, and the moonlight 
entering in upon it by some means or other, and 
vet the colours were more liko melted gems. I 
lay looking up till the light of the fire faded away, 
and the man and his wife and child had crept into 
their bed at the other end of the room. The un¬ 
usualness of my situation prevented me from sleep¬ 
ing. I could hear the waves beat against the 
shore of the lake; a little ‘ syke ’ close to the door 
made a much louder noise, and when I sat up in my 
bed I could see the lake through an open window- 
place at the bed’s head. Add to this, it rained 
all night. I was less occupied by remembrance 
of the Trosachs, beautiful as they were, than the 
vision of the Highland hut, -which I could not get 
out of my head.” 

Perhaps somo readers will be in the same 
predicament; the circumstantial touches 


italicised are truo Wordsworth. It is 
mentioned incidentally as a peculiarity of 
language that the peasants always refer to 
the points of the compass in giving direc¬ 
tions, counting distances, &c. On the return 
journey the Wordsworths find it “a very 
pleasing thought that, few hours as they 
have been on the lake, there was a home for 
them in one of its quiet dwellings.” But 
we must quote the whole description of the 
approach:— 

“ The path or road—for it was neither the one 
nor the other, but something between both—is the 
pleasantest I have ever travelled in my life for the 
same length of way—now with marks of sledges 
or wheels, or none at all, bare or green as it might 
happen; now a little descent; now a level; some¬ 
times a shady lane, at others an open track through 
green pastures; then again it would lead us into 
thick coppice woods, which often entirely shut 
out the lake, and again admitted it by glimpses. 
We have never had a more delightful’ walk than 
this evening. Ben Lomond and the three pointed- 
topped mountains of Loch Lomond, which we 
had seen from the garrison, were very majestic 
under the clear sky, the lake perfectly calm, the 
air sweet and mild. . . . The sun had been set for 
some time, when, being within a quarter of a mile 
of the ferryman’s hut, our path haring led us 
close to the shore of the calm lake, we met two 
neatly-dressed women without hats, who had pro¬ 
bably been taking their Sunday evening's walk. 
One of them said to us in a friendly 6oft tone of 
voice, ‘ \Vhat! you are stepping westward ? ’ I 
cannot describe how affecting this simple expres¬ 
sion was in that remote place, with the western 
skv in front yet glowing with the departed sun. 
William wrote the following poem long after, in 
remembrance of his feelings and mine:— 

“ ‘ What! you are stepping westward ? Yea.’” 
The stanzas are reprinted in the journal 
as well as the other poems memorial of the 
tour, which gain, though not all so much, by 
being read in connexion with the record of 
their first conception. We might quote 
many vignette-like sketches, which show how 
skilfully Miss Wordsworth had cultivated 
the art of seeing, of selecting and grouping 
the natural features of a landscape into an 
organic whole, with a sentiment or signi¬ 
ficance of its own. One constantly recurring 
complaint is of the bareness, to the imagina¬ 
tion, of the long reaches of country without 
a sign of human habitation; and while 
eagerly chronicling the impressive effect 
which the figure of a solitary shepherd, or 
woman watching for they know r not what, 
produces amongst otherwise unbroken still¬ 
ness and repose, it is with still more 
unaffected satisfaction that she lights occa¬ 
sionally upon a nook of cultivated ground 
with habitablo huts and friendly natives. 
While Wordsworth’s tendency is to make 
the human figure a part of the landscape, to 
lend to it perhaps a larger share of the dig¬ 
nity of nature at the cost of some of its 
living reality, his sister seems rather to look 
upon the landscape as the background which 
owes its charm to the figures relieved against 
it. He speaks candidly of the men he loved, 

“ not verily 

For tlieir own sakes, but for the fields and hills 

AYliere was their occupation and abodo.” 

As Coleridge observes, his sympathy was 
contemplative rather than that of a fellow- 
sufferer or co-mate (spectator, hand parti- 
ceps), and the fact that this contrast con- 
in spite of the close and 
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constant intercourse and agreement of the 
two, mast be held to confirm his account of 
the disposition from which he was recalled 
by his sister’s influence, to waive the human 
element altogether, and subside into tho 
poetry of imaginative sensationalism. He 
himself courted comparison with Crabbe, 
who was at the same time challenging at¬ 
tention by realistic talcs of humble life and 
rustic passion; and though, of course, as 
poets, the two are not to be compared for a 
moment (which indeed was Wordsworth’s 
opinion), as dramatic moral teachers the 
palm, it might be argued, should on Words¬ 
worth’s principle be assigned to Crabbe, who 
habitually represents the real feelings of a 
commonplace person, whereas Wordsworth 
does not always get beyond a representa¬ 
tion of his feeling about them. The 
volume contains a few passages curious as 
illustrating the social condition of the High¬ 
lands seventy years ago, and parts of the 
itinerary might be made to serve in lieu of 
a guide-book ; but, as has been said, its chief 
interest is of a durable, unexciting nature, 
as an addition to tho rather scanty stock of 
current Wordsworth literature. 

Edith Simcox. 


Historical Course for Schools. Edited by E. A. 
Freeman, D.C.L. 1. General Sketch of 
European History. By the Editor. 2. 
History of England. By Edith Thompson. 
3. History of Scotland. By Margaret Mac- 
arthur. 4. History of Italy. By John 
Hunt. 5. History of Germany. By James 
Sime,M.A. (London: Macmillan, 1872-4.) 
The only question raised by Mr. Freeman’s 
General Sketch of European Hislony is 
■whether it is not better suited for an ap¬ 
pendix than for an introduction. Of the 
skill with which a narrative so extensive is 
compressed within such narrow limits, and 
of the firmness of hand with which threads 
so complicated are woven into a whole, 
there cannot be two opinions. But we sus¬ 
pect that few young people will be compe¬ 
tent to understand the value of the work 
till they have mastered the whole of the 
course which is to follow. To thoso who 
know something of history, however, the 
book cannot fail to he of the highest value. 
To criticise it adequately would require the 
joint labour of many scholars, and we will 
therefore content ourselves with suggesting 
an amendment of the statement (p. 269) that 
“ Richelieu, just like Francis the First, though 
he oppressed the Protestants in France, did 
not scruple to make a league ” with Protes¬ 
tants abroad. Such a comparison is hard 
upon Richelieu, and we thought it was now 
pretty generally understood that though 
Richelieu made war upon the political inde¬ 
pendence of the French Protestants, he did 
not oppress them. 

Evidently the success of this series de¬ 
pends mainlyupon the snccessof the volume 
on English history; and though, after the 
extraordinary blunders committed in most 
school histories, a critic will be inclined to 
be lenient towards anyone who even tries 
to do better, it is not long before even the 
sternest critic will discover that Miss Thomp¬ 
son has no reason to ask for leniency. 

It is doubtful whether history can ever 


be satisfactorily tanght in so compressed 
a form. But, if that question be settled 
in the affirmative, Miss Thompson need 
fear no rivals. The way in which she 
tells a story correctly without introducing 
more hard names or more particular facts 
than are absolutely necessary, is worthy 
of the highest praise. Anyone having a 
thorough acquaintance with any period of 
history will probably appreciate her skill 
in this particular more than those for whose 
use the book is primarily intended. And 
we get rid once for all of those abominable 
lists: “ During this reign London Bridge 
was finished ; letters of credit were first used 
in England,” &c. Instead of this mere bur¬ 
then upon a child’s memory, Miss Thompson 
pauses from time to time to give a survey of 
the course of literature or art, or to bring 
together in an interesting form some other 
group of subjects. Tims the whole history 
of tho translations of the Bible is given upon 
the occasion of King James’s translation, 
whilst the following description of Gothic 
architecture will serve as a specimen of the 
way in which such subjects are treated. 
That architecture, she says (p. 66)— 

“Is also called pointed, because its leading 
feature is the pointed arch. Salisbury Cathedral 
is a good specimen of early Gothic; and the 
Eleanor crosses, and the nave of York Minster, of 
that which prevailed under the first three Edwards. 
The naves of Winchester and Canterbury Cathe¬ 
drals represent the form intermediate between York 
nave and the latest Gothic, of which the chapels 
of St. George at Windsor and of Henry VII. at 
Westminster are examples.” 

The intelligence of the child is thus 
awakened to the fact that there is a differ¬ 
ence between one Gothic building and 
another, whilst he is spared the unnecessary 
task of mastering tho hard words Deco¬ 
rated, Perpendicular, and so on. 

The weakest part of the book is to be 
found in those pages in which knowledge 
of the general movements of society is re¬ 
quired. Not that such matters would be 
proper subjects, as a rule, for a book for 
children, but the writer ought to be more 
thoroughly acquainted with them than Miss 
Thompson appears to be. Thus we miss 
the capital story of Edward I. ordering that 
priests who refused to pay taxes should be 
excluded from protection in his courts, 
which would certainly have been seized upon 
by anyone in whose eye the conflict between 
the royal and the sacerdotal power had any¬ 
thing of the importance which it deserves. 
The real place of the Wars of the Roses in 
history, too, is-very inadequately conceived; 
and when the only cause for them alleged 
is the struggle amongst the nobles, no 
longer enriched by the plunder of France, 
we can only beg Miss Thompson before her 
second edition is issued—and we hope she 
may live- to see a hundred—to study Mr. 
Gairdncr’s excellent preface to the first 
volume of the Easton Letters. She will then 
see that the desire for a strong government 
to prevent juries being bribed or bullied, 
and to put a stop to the scenes of violence 
which were only too frequent, had a great 
deal to do with the matter. And this 
failure to grasp the character of these wars 
leads to a failure in appreciating the reign 
of Henry VII. Miss Thompson’s readers 


learn nothing of the Star Chamber till they 
come to the reign of Charles I., when the 
judicial element in its composition is entirely 
ignored. But, after all, the sooner all persons 
entrusted with the education of young peo¬ 
ple buy the hook, the better for their pupils 
and themselves. For elder children who 
require fulness of detail, the hook is clearly 
not intended ; hut even they will do them¬ 
selves no harm by reading over the story of 
their country’s progress in its compressed 
form. 

Mies Maeartliur’s History of Scotland is 
written with much the same care as Miss 
Thompson’s book. There is something un¬ 
expected in finding the chapter containing 
the history from 10i)7 to 1286 headed “ The 
English Period ; ” but it serves well to bring 
out the character of the reigns of the kings 
who ruled in it. Miss Maoarthur has taken 
special pains to relate such burning questions 
as those relating to the struggle against 
Edward I., and the dethronement of Mary, 
with due impartiality. But it may be 
doubted whether she always hits upon deci¬ 
sive argument in the right place. Thus she 
tells us (p. 38) of the difference between 
Edward’s view that Scotland was a fief and 
the old view of commendation, and infers 
that both parties were partly wrong. Surely 
the question of fiefs and commendationreaches 
only to the outside of the quarrel, even if we 
are prepared to accept the view which some 
English writers have taken on the subject. 
The real fact of importance is that a Scottish 
nation arose out of it all, which burst asunder 
the old forms of feudal and earlier arrange¬ 
ments as if they had never been. Evidently 
Miss Macarthur feels this. She speaks of 
Wallace’s revolt as the result of “ a spirit 
of defiance and opposition where resistance 
was least to be looked for, among the Low- 
landers.” 

“Bannockburn,” again she says, “ is noteworthy 
among battles, as being one of tho first to prove 
the value of Wallace’s great discovery that foot¬ 
men, when rightly understood and skilfully 
handled, were, after all, better than the mounted 
men-at-arms, hitherto deemed invincible. Like 
Morgarten and Courtray, the fields on which the 
Flemings and the Swiss about the same time 
overthrew their .oppressors, this victory of the 
Scots stands forth as a bright example, showing 
how, even in that age of feudal tyranny, a few 
men of set purpose, fighting for their common 
liberty, could withstand a great mass of feudal 
retainers fighting simply at the bidding of their 
lords.” 

The thought is in the words marked 
in italics. But it would have borne being 
dwelt upon at least at the length at which 
the difference of fiefs and commendations 
has been dwelt upon. 

Of the remainder of her task Miss Mao¬ 
arthur has probably acquitted herself as well 
as was possible. Scottish history is so full 
of unsolved problems, and has been so much 
the prey to party hatreds, that the work of 
writing it, especially for children, is one of 
extreme difficulty. The way in which she 
has accomplished it shows that she has fully 
understood the difficulty, and has done her 
best to overcome it. 

It is not surprising that Mr. Hunt’s 
History of Italy is the least satisfactory 
of the series. That this is the fault of the 


subject rather than the author Mr. Hunt 
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shows by the way in which the last chapter 
is written, which tells of the recovery of 
Italian nnity and independence. Probably 
a good history of Italy suitable for children 
cannot be written by anyone. A history 
of Venice or Florence might be so handled 
as to instruct and interest the young. 
But the history of a country without unity, 
and no tendency to become united, can only 
be treated satisfactorily in the sort of way 
in which it is treated by Quinet in his 
Revolutions iVItalie , in which the common 
life of the Peninsula, underlying the diver¬ 
sity of States and Governments, is touched 
with a light hand. Such a book, however, 
would be useless for the young, who have 
not sufficient knowledge to comprehend it. 
Mr. Hunt, too, hardly makes the most of the 
days of Papal greatness, in which the old 
Homan spirit of rule was reproduced; and 
when he speaks of the marriage of the 
clergy as preventing them “ from giving all 
their strength to the struggle for power, and 
as lessening the veneration of the lay folk 
by bringing the priests down to the level of 
other mortals,” he forgets that whether 
the enforced celibacy of the clergy were 
good or bad in itself, it at least had the 
support of all the highest minds of the 
age, which would hardly have been the case 
if it had not rested on some better ground 
than this. 

Mr. Sime is more fortunate than Mr. 
Hunt. Except in the brief intervals of the 
interregnum of the thirteenth century, and 
of the domination of the first Napoleon in 
the nineteenth, Germany, from the days of 
Charlemagne, has always had some centra 
of unity round which to gather, however 
feebly the pulse of nationality might beat. 
Mr. Sime is therefore able to group his 
facts round the fortunes of the Empire, and 
to give to them a unity of treatment which 
is only possible when they are viewed from 
some central point. The volume, we are 
told, “has been carefully revised by Mr. 
A. W. Ward, than whom England can 
supply no one better fitted to deal with 
matters of German History of all dates.” 
But aliquando bonus dormitat Homerus. In 
his wakeful moments Mr. Ward of course 
knows that it was Christian of Halberstadt, 
not Christian of Anhalt (p. 153), who 
opposed Tilly in 1622, and that Mansfeld 
was defeated at the Bridge of Dessau, and 
Christian of Denmark at Lutter in 1626, 
not in 1627 (p. 154). But these are mere 
slips of the pen. The great question with 
this as with the other volumes of the series 
is whether it is possible to interest children 
in so brief a narrative. In the hands of an 
experienced teacher the value of these books 
would be very great, as supplying accurate 
knowledge on subjects on which accurate 
knowledge is much wanted. But teachers 
capable of clothing tho bare bones with 
flesh are not always to be had, and young 
people will probably regard as just a trifle 
dry a book which tells the whole story of 
the Reformation struggle in Germany in 
seventeen short pages, and dismisses the 
period which extends from the Peace of 
Augsburg to the end of tho Thirty Years’ 
War in fourteen and a half. 

Samuel R. Gardiner. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

Theologia Germanica. By S. Winkworth. (Lon¬ 
don : Macmillan & Co.)—The preface and intro¬ 
duction might almost as well nave been omitted 
from this very pretty reprint, for they are ad¬ 
dressed to the public of twenty years ago. The 
book itself has more of the advantage of it propos 
now than when it was first translated, for the 
course of theological discussion has brought us 
back to the rudiments of the relipio is life, and 
to works which, like the De Imitations and 
the Theologia Germanica, give the last word of 
bygone schools of piety. It is curious that the 
De Imitations should have been so much the 
more popular of the two, for it represents the 
mysticism of the mediaeval cloister reduced to 
its last and most faultless expression, while the 
Theologia Germanica represents the mysticism of 
groups of pietists who lor the most part lived in 
the world. Both—though the Theologia Germanica 
insists parenthetically on liare passive good will— 
are really open to a charge brought too indis¬ 
criminately against all mystics: they make the 
love of God too much an egoisme a deu.v ; but, 
taking the books as a whole, the De Imitatione 
is clear and rational, while the Theologia Ger¬ 
manica is confused and arbitrary. One reason of 
this is that the De Imitatione is founded on the 
ecclesiastical tradition of a time when the Church 
included the whole of culture, while the Theologia 
Germanica is founded on the fragmentary tradi¬ 
tions of uneducated coteries, who accepted eccle¬ 
siastical observances without understanding them, 
only because they had sense to perceive that upon 
the whole this disturbed their inward peace 
less than resisting them. The superior good sense 
of the De Imitatione comes out very clearly in the 
treatment of the ups and downs of spiritual life: 
the German author talks of passing many times 
in a month from the mystical Heaven to the mys¬ 
tical Hell and back again, while the Latin recom¬ 
mends such things to be left to themselves, and 
not allowed to draw off the attention from patient 
continuance in well-doing. In fact, the Theologia 
Germanica altogether ignores the worth of common 
virtue and the simple fulfilment of everyday duty, 
which gives implicitly and unconsciously the temper 
which the author inculcates as something to be 
reached consciously by the most heartrending 
struggles. The whole book is pervaded by a 
contradiction ; it preaches self-renunciation in a 
way that can only be understood by the most 
exaggerated self-consciousness. And as the sub¬ 
jective worth of the outer life is missed, the 
writer ia tempted by extravagant theories of its 
objective value, as if the life of the world and 
humanity were in some way necessary to the com¬ 
plete self-realisation of God. If so, God apart from 
and above the creature could not be the supreme 
all-sufficient only Good which the author always 
says He is. Neither, leaving this out of the ques¬ 
tion, does it appear why the false light and the 
false freedom of Antinominn quietism, which the 
writer has always to combat, is to be condemned if 
it satisfies “ naturefor the only criticism which 
can condemn aii individual “ nature” ia the external 
historical order, which the author only appeals to 
in a capricious way when he wants a precedent— 
too isolated to be convincing, because the facts of 
sacred history only have a meaning for him as 
repeated in the individual consciousness. The 
writer indeed has another and a valid criterion in 
tho experience of the truly spiritual. But this 
criterion is incommunicable ; and for this reason a 
opular and durable religion is hardly likely to Ire 
nilt upon the facts of individual consciousness. 
The attempt which is being renewed in our own 
day is apt to throw doubt upon the reality of the 
facts (admirably described in the Theologia Ger¬ 
manica), for the following reason. There are 
people born without an eye for colours ; there are 
people born without an ear for music; there are 
people born with little heart for religion: it is 
only the last who are reproached for their defect; 
it is only they who treat the pleasures and the 


experience of more receptive natures as chimerical ; 
hence it may come to be commoner for the natu¬ 
rally unmusical to learn to sing in tune, than for 
the naturally irreligious to learn to pray. 

The Third Book of St. Ircnaeus, Bishop of 
Lyons, against Heresies. Edited, according to tho 
Benedictine Text, See., by II. Deane, B.D. 
Oxford, Clarendon Press. (Macmillan & Co.) 
Mr. Deane's Preface tells us that “ the work has 
been undertaken for the convenience of students 
for the Theological School, and does not pretend to 
any originality.” The reader is disposed to regret 
this modesty of aim, for what is done is done well 
enough to indicate that we might have had a good 
deal more. 

This book is little more than a handy reprint, 
while Mr. Deane could have given us a real 
edition; the glossary appended is good, and the 
marginal notes are good enough, but there ought 
to lie half as much again of the first, and three 
times as much of the second. The principle of 
recent changes in the Oxford Schools seems to lie 
to introduce the study of books important for this 
matter, but lying beyond the classical period of 
their languages; but it is to be hoped that in ex¬ 
tending the range of a student's ordinary reading 
the requirement for scholarly accuracy will not be 
forgotten. Because Cicero is a classic and Ircnaeus 
is not, it does not follow that the one can bo learnt 
from a slight if not careless treatment, such as 
everyone would see to be inadequate for the other. 

The Epistle of the Apostle Paul to the Romans. 
A New Translation, with Notes. By John H. 
Godwin, Hon. Prof. New Coll. Lond. (Hodder & 
Stoughton.) Exegesis is doubtless a different thing 
from the History of Dogma, but it is neither essen¬ 
tial nor desirable, as a qualification for treating the 
former subject without prejudice, to ignore or re¬ 
fuse whatever light can be thrown upon it from 
the latter: to do which seems to be a fundamental 
canon with Professor Godwin. The consequence 
is that, though sometimes ingenious and oftener 
suggestive, his notes are rarely conclusive, and his 
translation never satisfactory. If we make abstrac¬ 
tion of any supernatural influences on the belief, 
such as are supposed to have been common to St. 
Paul and to later Christians, then no doubt it will 
be right, in attempting to discover his real mean¬ 
ing, to set aside tho meanings that have been 
imputed to him by Catholics and Lutherans, Cal¬ 
vinists and Arminians; but, whether St. Paul's 
doctrine of grace coincided with that of any of 
these schools, or was something different from all, 
the history of language has determined that 
“ grace ” is the English word for whatever he 
meant by x"P'(- This being so, nothing whatever 
is gained by translating it “ favour;" it might have 
been worth while to remind us that it was not as 
a technical term of theology that he took up the 
word, but from the use he made of it it was both 
inevitable and legitimate that it should become 
one. On the other hand, “ lower nature " is often 
a correct gloss upon the Pauline aapE, but is in no 
Bens3 a translation of it; but where the literal 
translation is familiar, Mr. Godwin prefers the 
paraphrase, just as he reverted to the primary 
meaning where it sounded strange. The analysis 
of the Epistle is well conceived, but not lucidly 
arranged ; and there seems a little uncertainty 
whether the passages from speeches in the Gospels, 
prefixed to each section, are meant to serve for 
edification or for illustration. The whole book 
reads too much like a reproduction of lectures on 
successive portions of the text. Now, the informa¬ 
tion which a professor is forced to distribute ac¬ 
cording to the artificial divisions of his time, an 
author ought to collect in a comprehensive view, 
and arrange in a rational digest, adapted to tho 
intellect of a competent reader, instead of the exi¬ 
gencies of a class. 

The Wise Men : who they were ; and how they 
came to Jerusalem. Bv Francis \V. Upham, 
LL.D. (Hodder & Stoughton.) Dr. I pliant 
maintains, to the comfort and edification of 
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several devout Americans, that St. Matthew’s 
“wise men” were not vulgar enchanters, but 
members of a regular national hierarchy—the 
Persian, he thinks, rather than the Chaldean. This 
is surely in its negative part little more than 
“ Glimpses of the Obvious, and in the affirmative 
we find assertion disproportioned to the proof; 
but the author writes in good taste and with a 
scholarly tone, and has some ‘ knowledge of the 
contents of the Zendavesta, apparently at first 
hand. 

Essay on Germ* of Scepticism. By Mrs. Louis 
Le Bailly. (Town and Country Publishing Co., 
Limited.) Mrs. Le Bailly writes with a fervour 
that sometimes suggests matter for thought, but 
fails to make up for her total ignorance of even her 
own side of a controversy. 

The Bible Educator (edited by the Rev. E. H. 
Plumptre, M.A., and published by Messrs. Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin) has its educational value— 
whatever that might otherwise be—greatly dimi¬ 
nished by the unfortunate circumstance that it 
came out in numbers. In consequence, whatever 
might have been valuable as a treatise had to be 
transformed into a series of articles: and the 
change might be effected in two ways, either by 
the mechanical division of section from section, 
which is unjust to the author and wearisome to 
his readers, or by the author condescending to the 
conditions of magazine-writing, which does still 
more harm to both. There are papers here—those 
on natural history, and most of those on “ Books 
of the Old Testament ”—that will repay picking 
out their disjecta membra and reading them con¬ 
tinuously ; there are others not free from a flimsi¬ 
ness and incoherence that can only be excused by 
the conditions that produced them ; and others 
{some by men of reputation within their own 
sphere) whose inclusion can only be justified if 
rhetorical commonplace be as instructive as special 
knowledge. 

More instructive than such a collection of mis¬ 
cellaneous essays or lectures would be a series of 
good school editions of separate books of the Bible; 
and Mr. Bowker’s little book (St. Mark's Gospel, 
with explanatory Notes, by George Bowker) is a 
pood example of the size and appearance such 
editions should have; while St. Mark's Gospel 
would admit, more easily than most books, of 
adequate treatment without entering on disputable 
questions. But it is not adequately treated here: 
there is in fact little beyond what any decent 
schoolmaster would know, or what any thoughtful 
schoolboy with a reference Bible could discover. 
What little there is consists mostly of informa¬ 
tion on points of Jewish antiquities—not derived 
in general from very good authorities, nor always 
repeated very accurately from those employed. 
Messrs. Sampson Low are the publishers. 

Hartham Conferences, by the Rev. F. W. Kings- 
ford (II. S. King & Co.), are as one-sided in argu¬ 
ment as most tracts; but, if dialogues on religious 
subjects do not rise above the tract level, we need 
only condemn their author if he meant them to 
rank as literature. 

Sermons for the Times. Preached in St. Paul's 
Cathedral and elsewhere. By Thomas Griffith, 
A.M. (Longmans). If all conscientious preachers 
were thoughtful and well educated, we should have 
many more sermons like Mr. Griffith’s than we have 
now; and this would no doubt bring or imply great 
benefit to the average clerical mind. It is more 
doubtful whether it would tend to benefit the 
Church generally: if it is a misfortune that the 
clergy now often stand outside the general ten¬ 
dency of thought, it does not follow that, if they 
understood it, they would be able or competent 
to guide it rightly. An educated congregation is 
now often liable to be wearied by a good man who 
is unconscious that logic is applicable to religious 
matters: but they are commonly content to learn 
from his religious earnestness, without applying 
to his mind the test of logic. It will be other¬ 


wise if he learns to provoke them by a parade of 
logic, which the position of a speaker will force 
him to supplement by rhetoric. A man of God 
exerts a practical attraction towards godliness; 
but the disputant who tells us, when we have no 
chance to answer him, that “ there are yet words 
for God,” arouses the reflection that there are jet 
words for atheism, or at least for the atheists 
whom he affects to understand and does not. Men 
who are not convinced by Pascal will not be by a 
contemporary who rediscovers Pascal's position. 

Mr. Brown’s sermons (“ Until the Day Dasrn: ” 
Four Advent Lectures. By the Rev. Marmaduke 
E. Brown. Henry S. King & Oo.) keep well on 
the level of good and thoughtful preaching of the 
common, non-logical type: in spite of a little 
affectation and false symmetry, the first rises above 
it. He has not, or at least does not show, a tithe 
of Mr. Griffith’s ability; yet his sermons must 
have been better worth hearing—perhaps they 
were even better worth publishing. 

Voices of Comfort (edited by Thomas Vincent 
Fosbery, M.A., and published by Messrs. Riving- 
ton) reminds one in its plan of I)r. Vaughan's 
Bays of Sunliyht for Dark Days ; it is, like it, 
a canto of devotional passages in prose and verse 
of a consolatory tone, but is less derived from 
the classics of the language, and more from con¬ 
temporaries, more also from sermons or professed 
devotional writers: a good deal being contributed 
by the editor himself, and two or three personal 
friends. A work of this kind is not to be judged 
by a literary standard—to tell the truth, some of 
the extracts would not bear such a judgment very 
well; but it is praise enough to say that the 
volume as a whole has a harmonious tono, and 
leaves an impression on the mind just such as Mr. 
Fosbery desired to produce. 

Life of S. Vincent, de Paul. Edited by the Rev. 
R. F. tVilson. (llivingtons.) This book is read¬ 
able, but it is no use to read it. The writer has 
made a compilation from the standard French lives 
without taking the least pains to realise the 
individuality of the saint or his place in Church 
history. The editor seems to think English readers 
will have a special admiration for Saint Vincent, 
and find him an useful model. The present time 
is not likely to foster simplicity, which was one 
great element of his power: his almost obtrusive 
humility would now generally be regarded as 
importunate; in our present state of ecclesiastical 
anarchy his confidence in routino would only lead 
to disappointment. The most noticeable anecdote is 
of a monk who applied to the Saint when he was 
on the board of ecclesiastical patronage to get him 
made a bishop, that he might have a dispensation 
from austerities and husband his strength for 
preaching: the Saint advised him to take a rest 
from preaching and persevere in his austerities. 
There is also a noteworthy letter to a bishop, whose 
diocese was attacked by the plague, advising him 
to visit the infected places, but avoid infection, 
while encouraging the clergy to brave it. 

Annus Domini. By C. G. Rossetti. (Parker.) 
Miss Rossetti has issued, with the imprimatur of the 
Rev. H. W. Burrows, a text and a prayer for every 
day of the year, with a hymn at the beginning, the 
only part of the book which belongs to literature. 

Le Bapteme. Tar R. Bezoles, avec une preface 
par Emile Burnouf, Directeur de llDcole fran- 
faise d'Athenes. (Palis: Maisonneuve et Cie.) 
M. R. Bezoles, lost to science last year by an early 
death, had prepared a comparative study of 
baptism in the Greek and Latin churches, and 
this work has recently been published at Paris, 
with an introduction by M. E. Burnouf. We 
can but pay our tribute to the spirit of minute 
and attentive research which M. Bezoles carried 
into the smallest details of his subject, and from 
its abundance in technical information his essay 
may lie consulted with profit by all those who like 
this often instructive class of liturgical enquiries. 

It is only to be regretted that the author should 


have undertaken this comparison with a very de¬ 
fective knowledge of the nistory of the Church 
and of dogma in the first ages, as this circum¬ 
stance takes away almost au weight from his 
conclusions. For instance, when we see Dionysius 
the Areopagite seriously quoted as first Bishop of 
Athens, and the date of his death given as 05, we 
are more edified than we could wish as to the 
critical value of such a work. It is no less aston¬ 
ishing that M. E. Burnouf does not even appear 
to suspect all the defects of this uature in M. 
Bezoles’ studies. This is perhaps due to the strange 
point of view which he seems to have adopted in 
his appreciation of religions in general. Thus we 
read at p. 3 of his preface that “ religions only 
live by their mythology.” It is obvious that 
those who believe that it is precisely that whereby 
they perish, are unable to start on a critical ap¬ 
preciation of them from principles like those enun¬ 
ciated by the Director of the Frouch School at 
Athens. 

Dictionary of Sects, Heresies, Ecclesiastical 
Parties, and Schools of Beliyious Thought . Edited 
by the Rev. John Ilenrv Biunt, M.A., F.S.A. 

( Ri vingtons.) Comparing the Dictionary of Sects, 
Heresies, Sfc., with the same editor's Dictionary 
of Doctrinal and Historical Theology, the later 
work appears more valuable and complete in 
execution than the earlier, in nearly the same 
proportion as the scheme and subject is less 
extensive. In the one most of the articles were 
too short to give the writers room for more than 
the enunciation of their own views, which were 
mostly commonplace, even if held intelligently; 
some were mere bits of antiquarianism, of the 
sort least akin to fruitful or instructive history ; 
while the best were essays on speculative subjects, 
selected almost at random, and each too vast 
for satisfactory treatment in less than a volume. 
In this, the subject gives less scope for the airing 
of individual or partisan opinions and sympathies, 
and more for research ; now, without saying that 
the research of Mr. Blunt and his coadjutors has 
been very profound, we must admit that they have 
collected a great mass of information, which it 
would be very hard to get at elsewhere, and of 
which a good deal is both useful and interesting. 

One might have expected, from the traditions 
of high orthodox Anglicanism, that the best part 
of the book would be the account of heresies in 
the primitive Church ; on the contrary, there is 
here little embodied of the results of the best and 
latest historical criticism, and, though putting the 
outlines of the subject in a convenient form, the 
book will do little to raise the standard of 
accuracy of knowledge upon it. But the me¬ 
diaeval sects are, in general, fairly, intelligently, 
and pretty clearly described; the history of 
religious movements and parties in Germany is 
more than respectable; and that of the various 
sects developed since the Reformation in England, 
Scotland, and tho United States seems to be as 
well done as is allowed by the complexity of the 
subject, the scantiness of its intellectual interest, 
and the consequent scantiness of literary material 
for its treatment. In the articles on “ Schools of 
Thought ” a certain narrowness may be observed, 
but scarcely blamed ; the work is not a dictionary 
of philosophy, and it is, therefore, no fault in it 
that thinkers and systems are treated only upon 
the one side where they come iuto contact with 
Christianity. 

Tho history of theology will not and should 
not bo written by men without theological 
opinions; and it is no blame to English High 
Churchmen that they let theirs be seen even 
when treating a subject historically. Of unfair¬ 
ness in telling a story there are very few instances, 
though matters of still living controversy are a 
severe temptation; the nvticle “Broad Church¬ 
men” is in this respect the worst in the book, 
while it savours of petty spite to treat “ Roman 
Catholics” ns the name of an English sect 
organised bv the Jesuits in or about 1570. The 
article, however, under this title on the Roman 
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community in England has the characteristic 
merits of those dealing -with the same period; 
sad the history both of the Reformation and of 
the rise of Puritanism is, on the whole, intelli¬ 
gently conceived and impartially told. But it is 
a pity that the editor has not yet lenmed from Mr. 
Freeman that the British 'Church before St. 
Augustine, whether better or worse than the 
English Church founded by him, is at anv rate 
not to be called English. ' Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

It is a sign of the wakening intellectual activity 
of Italy, that translations of two English books 
scientifically treating of economy and politics 
respectively—Mrs. Fawcett's Elementary Lessons 
in Political Economy, and Mr. Freeman’s English 
Constitution , will be shortly issued from the 
Italian press. 

Mr. Hubert Smith, the author of Tent Life 
with Gipsies in Norway, has built himself a house 
near Laurvig, in that country, where, on July 9, 
he was married to a gipsy‘of the name of'Es¬ 
meralda, who is said to possess extraordinary 
musical talent. 

We have received from the publishers, Messrs. 
Sampson Low and Co., a translation of Victor 
Hugo's Quatre-Vingt Trcize. It is in three 
volumes, and is the result of the labours of Mr. 
Hain Friswell and Mr. Frank Leo Benedict. It 
is not expressly stated how their labour was dis¬ 
tributed: whether one translated and the other 
revised, or whether both worked together at the 
translation. But however the result has been 
attained, it is not a very satisfactory one. It would 
be hard to make a dull story out of Ninety Three, 
even by the worst translation conceivable; and 
we may say that after having passed through the 
hands of Messrs. Benedict and Friswell, Ninety 
Three still remains a tolerably readable book. It is 
by no means a perfect translation. But much in 
Victor Hugo defies perfect translation. Unfortu- 
nxtely the version before ns fails in that which it is 
guite easy to render. There is much awkwardness 
of idiom. For example: “ He is about to risk, he 
also, serious danger.” And there are expressions 
which are not part of our native tongue: “ Boisber- 
thelot grumbled, in a half-voice, in the ear of La 
Vieuville.” And the Revolution is spoken of as 
“ she,” instead of “ it.” Why is a Revolution 
“she ” ? We do not know; but it is plain that the 
translation is rather a crude piece of work. 

Among Messrs. Triibner's announcements for 
October next is an English translation, under the 
author's revision, of Carl F. Neumann's lloei 
Schein, or the discovery of America by Buddhist 
monks in the fifth century. 

Messrs. Cassell, Putter and Galpin intend 
to issue shortly a work dealing comprehensively 
with the Historv of the Reformed Churches. The 
work will be entitled The History of Ih-otestantism. 

An excellent article from the pen of the Comte 
de Jamae on Sir Robert Peel appears in the last 
number of the Eevue ties Deux Mondes . Such a 
subject would generally trench too much upon 
the domain of modern 'politics to form suitable 
matter of comment from us; but the chief value 
of this essay is derived from the interesting per¬ 
sonal and social reminiscences which it contains. 
Comte do Jamae, then Comte de Eohan-Chabot, 
first visited Loudon at the end of the year 1888 
as second secretary of the French Embassy, and 
was in almost continual residence here till the 
fall of Louis Philippe. Intimately associated 
as he was with our leading statesmen, and a con- 
Bt&nt attendant at our parliamentary debates durin 0 * 
a period which included the stormv days of 
O Connell, and the not less exciting movement for 
the repeal ot tho corn laws, these graphic sketches 
of men and measures from a foreigner’s point of 
view should attract considerable attention. Per¬ 
haps we may without offence give one extract 
which follows upon the description by the Comte’ 


de Jamae of his first interview with Sir Robert 
Peel:— 

“Quelques jours apres, il m’engagea & diner; les 
invites etaient pen nombreux: le marquis de Chandos, 
depuis son collogue au ministers sous le titre do due 
do Buckingham, un membre du purlemcnt orangisto, 
le colonel Verncr, ct M. Disraeli, quant alors affec- 
tneusement devouo a son chef. Toujours brillant et 
discrt. H. Disraeli tint sans rolAehe le d6 do la con¬ 
versation, on sir Robert Peel no manquait pourtant 
point de placer quelques observations frappantes, 
quelques snillies enjouees. Que de fois j'ai du penser 
depuis a ce diner, a la douce cordiality qui regnnit 
ontre les deux principaux convives, quand j'ai assist^ 
uux terriblcs luttes qui suiviront la rupture, et vu le 
grand honime detat succombnnt sous les coups d'un 
rival dont il n’avait point suffisamment pressenti la 
puissance ot les hantes destinies!” 

On two points, however, the writer seems to 
labour under a misapprehension. He mentions 
the late Lord Derby as the “ Ilotspnr of debate,” 
and seems to detect in the tone of that orator's 
speeches an echo of the “cri de guerre du cheva- 
leresque Percy: ‘ Encore une fois sur la breehe, 
chers amis, encore une fois.’ ” For this latter illus¬ 
tration he will scarcely find authority' in Shake¬ 
speare, though we will readily allow that the poet 
puts similar words into the mouth of Henry V. 

Those who have read the account of the festivi¬ 
ties at Avignon will turn with pleasure to an 
article by M. Henri Blaze de Bttrv in the same 
number, entitled “ Laure de Neves'.” The author 
gives an eloquent and trustworthy summary of 
the lives and relations of Petrarch and Laura, 
with spirited sketches of Papal Avignon and 
Vaucluse, and of the very complex society of the 
fourteenth century, so familiar to Englishmen from 
the pages of Chaucer. M. de Bury’s article is not 
the least graceful offering that has been made to 
the poet's memory on the five-hundredth anni¬ 
versary of his death. 

Apropos of the fi'te, M.W. C. Bonaparte-Wyse, 
the author of Li Parpaioun Bin, has published a 
translation of Thdophile Gautier’s exquisite poem 
Le Triowphe de PHrarque in English and Pro¬ 
vencal, with the original text printed in gold 
letters. 

The Nation announces that Mr. J. W. Bouton will 
shortly begin issuing, in ten parts, at 2 dols. 60 c. 
each, Mr. G. H. Felt's KabaUah of the Eyyptims 
and the Greek Canon of Proportion, or, as the title 
goes on to explain, “ the normal law of being and 
of beauty applied to art, sculpture, architecture, 
symbolism, language, natural law, and science, and 
the deciphering of the hidden meaning of the 
sculptured and written Egyptian and Hebrew 
religious records.” The book will consist of 040 
quarto pages, with upwards of a thousand illustra¬ 
tions. 

Hr. Hans Htlderraxd has favoured us with a 
letter intended to reassure would-be visitors to the 
Anthropological and Archaeological Congress to 
he held in Ftoekholm next August, who mavhave 
been terrified by reports of epidemic disease in 
tlmt city. lie assures them that the sanitary con¬ 
dition of Stockholm is now excellent. 


A valuable collection of books and MSS. has 
just been dispersed under the hammer of Messrs. 

Puttick and Simpson, of Leicester Square. The 
most prominent item in the sale Avas lot 210, The 
Bake of Enrydos, cnmpvled by Vyrgyle, translated 
and printed hv William Caxton, '1400, which, 
although wanting two pages, was knocked down 
for the sum of 101/. The following also realised 
high prices :—Lot 0], Missale ad mum Ecclesiae 
Sarisburietisis, printed at Paris, 1516, 42/. ; lot 02, 
Psalterium Daridirum ad usum Ecclesiae Saris- 
buriensis, 1555, 10/. loti.; lot 00, Ber.a's New Tes¬ 
tament, Englished by Laurence Tomson, 1670, 

10/.; lot 1 IS), The Life, of St. Barbara, an illumi¬ 
nated MS., 12/.; lot 126, Lauri, Album Ami- 
corum, 1608-1040, 10/. 6s.; lot 132, Whittmtoni 
De Syllabarum Quantitatibus, &e., printed by 
Wynken de Worde, 1619, 20/. 10*.; lot 147, 
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The Newe Testament, Tyndale’s version, 1663, 
16/. 15s; 

The eminent Swedish publicist, and editor of 
Aftonbladet, Hr. August Sohlman, was drowned 
on July 6; he was yachting in the Baltic, and a 
sudden squall upset his little vessel. He was a 
powerful swimmer, and would have been able to 
reach the shore, hut for the exhausting efforts he 
made to save his little son. 

A correspondent transmits to us the following" 
little record of old country credulity, extracted 
from an original news-letter, lately in his hands, 
dated at Coventry, August 28, 1071:— 

“ Here has been of late a strangely ridiculous and 
idle report about both our town and country, about 
the spiriting away of young children, who they sag 
nre to bo killed for their blood to cure the French king 
of a leprosy, which absurd ‘ whimsey ’ lias taken such 
impression amongst tho vulgar ar.d ignorant, that 'tis 
hard to dispossess them of tho belief of its reality, 
insomuch that many parents as foolish as fond will 
not suiter their children to go to school.” 

A similar communication dated in March of 
the same year mentions a rumour of a “ strange 
kind of sound or drumming in a well at a town 
called Hill Wootton, near Warwick,” then to be 
heard. The inhabitants, moreover, affirmed that 
the same drum-like noise “ beating several points- 
of a march and a call most exactly” had been 
heard in 1042, just before the commencement of 
the civil war, and again just before the Restora¬ 
tion. The correspondent says that he had himself 
been over to the place to be informed of the truth 
of it, and had discussed the matter with the 
owner of the well (“ one Nibbs,” as he parenthe¬ 
tically explains), but was unable to detect the 
least sound of the kind. The entire body of 
inhabitants was, however, ready to swear that 
they had heard it within the previous fortnight. 

In our notice of the Historical MSS. Commission 
Report, a week or two since, it was somewhat in¬ 
considerately set down that Shakspere's Bichard 
LI. formed the subject of a conversation between 
Queen Elizabeth and William Lambarde. The 
extract given in the Report from the orginal notea 
on this subject runs thus:— 

“ 1601. Aug. 4.Speaking of Richard 

II. Lambard referred to an attempt by an unkind 
gentleman the most adorned creature that ever your- 
majestic made. The Queen said this tragedie waa 
played 40 times in open streets and houses.” 

The probability seems to be that the allusion is to 
an earlier play, bearing a like title, regarding 
which Mr. Hyce has the following note:— 

“ An older play on the deposing of King Richard the 
Second was acted at the Globe in 1601. on tho after¬ 
noon before Essex’s insurrection, in the presence of 
SirGilly Merrick, and other of his partisans; ‘ neither 
was it casuall, but a play bespoken by Merrick. And 
not so onely, but when it was told him by one of tile- 
players, that the play was ohle, & that they should 
have losse in playing it, because fewe would come to 
it, there was fourtie shillings extraordinnrie giuen to 
play it, and so thereupon played it was.’” 

This Mr. Dyce quotes from A Declaration of the 
Practices and Treasons attempted and committed 
by Bobert late Earle of Essex and his Complices , 
<£c. (1001.) 

As it has been suggested that the context of 
Meres’s quotation of Falstalfs “ there is nothing 
but rogery in villanous man,” which we men¬ 
tioned last week, must be taken to imply that 
Shakspere, though a “mellifluous and hony- 
tongued ’’poet, was a crafty cheat, not to he com¬ 
pared to Drayton for virtue and decent life, we 
print the whole passage:— 

“As Aldus Persius F/acrus is reported among al 
writers to be of an honest life aud vpright conuersa- 
tiou ; so Michael Drayton (yuan tolits hunoris § amoris 
causa nomiiw) among schollers, souldiours, Poets, and 
all sorts of people, is lielde for a man of vertuous 
disposition, honest conuersation, and wel gouerned 
eariage, which is almost miraculous among good wits 
in these declining and corrupt times, when “ there is 
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nothing but rogery in villanous man,’ & "when cheat¬ 
ing and ernftines k eoimted the cleanest wit, and 
soundest wisedome.” 

Now, it would certainly have been pleasant if 
Meres, when speaking of Shakepere directly after¬ 
wards, hnd told ns that he was as good as Drayton, 
and left no room for the inference that he was in 
1508 as bad as others of the loose crew of actors 
and playwrights then in London. Yet, as Spenser 
was one of these “ good wits ” of whom Meres 
speaks, we may fairly hold that Shakspere, though 
not a Milton or Wordsworth in morals, was an 
exception to the worthy Francis’s sweeping con¬ 
demnation of the poets of his time. 

Pjerhap 3 the most amusing thing in the first 
number of M. Henri Rochefort’s Lanteme (Lon¬ 
don : Simpson and Co.), is the English into 
which it is translated. Here is a specimen:— 

“ Tout est calculi pour que bos ramiers arrivont le 
eoir a leur pigeonnier, oil un honune a nous les ilc- 
barrasscra <le lcur litterature; et l'abonni le plus irri¬ 
table sera desamii par la ponctualite upportee dans le 
serriee de son journul.” 

“ All is so arranged that our * Mercuries ’ shall 
arrive at night at their ‘co*,’ when a man in our em¬ 
ploy will rid them of their literary load ; and the 
most irascible of subscribers will be put about by the 
over-punctuality brought to bear in the delivery of 
his paper.” 

Here is a fragment in the style of a third-form 
boy:— 

“ It is meet, however, that this glorious personage, 
wounded, spoiled by the habit of commanding, should 
forsooth once a week at least learn the truth.” 

■“ Forsooth ” is good, and there is something 
touching about “at least,” recalling cheery me¬ 
mories of the Greek Delectus. But when this 
fun is exhausted, there is nothing very brilliant 
about La Lanteme. It casts, of course, a lurid 
light on Marshal MacMahon, who is not de¬ 
scended from Brian Bora, it seems, but from an 
Irish doctor. The doctor, however, may have 
come, like Barry Lyndon, from “ the ould ancient 
kings of all.” M. Rochefort has a passage of 
arms with M. Veuillot, who defends the Carlists 
for killing their prisoners, on the ground that 
such massacres are reprisals. M. Rochefort replies 
that the murder of the hostages in Paris might 
be called reprisals for fifteen thousand of the 
people slain by the artillery of Versailles. If he 
really thinks this an argument, he must be very 
easily satisfied, but the whole controversy has 
only the interest of a strife between the Loci and 
the Church Herald. And it is scarcely fair of M. 
Rochefort to abuse New Caledonia as a bad place 
for free emigrants. Of course he did not like it; 
but there is a respectable cricket club on the 
island, said the manners and customs of the na¬ 
tives are most interesting. Few peoples keep up 
so many of the earlier habits of our race. Can¬ 
nibalism is by no means extinct, and there must 
be some curious reason for wearing no dress at all 
except armlets and bands round the ankles. We 
cannot blame M. Rochefort for neglecting these 
institutions, and the religion, doubtless instruc¬ 
tive, of the New Caledonians. But he ought not 
to prejudice emigrants agaiust a country so 
alluring to the anthropologist. On the whole, 
La Lanteme is much drearier than M. Karr's Les 
Guepeg, which ia saying a good deal; but it will 
be much more popular if it is prohibited. But 
we hope it won’t be prohibited, and that the 
pigeons who are to save the republican Capitol 
may return to their usual pastime of being missed 
by gallant sportsmen at Nice and Monaco. 

The Quarterly Bevieto contains, beside a full 
and suggestive statistical article on the “ State of 
the Church,” two very noticeable papers on “ Lord 
and Lady Nithsdale ” and “ King Victor and King 
Charles; ” the first baaed on the recent sumptuous 
edition of the Maxwell papers, of which an account 
was given in the Academy. The wandering un¬ 
comfortable life of the noble exiles is fully and 
akilfuli y illustrated; their discomfort seems to have 


been considerably aggravated by the unthriftiness 
and shabbiness of Lord Nithsdale. The second, 
which is more important, is a precis of the account 
of the imprisonment of King Victor after his 
abdication, given in the recently-printed memoirs 
of De Blondel, the French ambassador at Turin at 
the time. According to this view, which seems 
to have been accepted at Paris and Madrid, King 
Victor's abdication had no more serious motive 
than failing health; and D'Onuea, who had first 
attracted his favour by swindling the Pope out of 
an unusually favourable concordat, determined to 
take advantage of the irritation the ex-king showed 
at the suspension of the weekly report of the 
business of the kingdom which it had been ar¬ 
ranged his son should send him, to trump up a 
charge of a conspiracy to remove the crown by 
force, and so to frighten the Council and the young 
king into the extreme measure of the arrest 
and separation of the ex-king and his wile, 
which was accomplished under circumstances of 
great brutality'. There can be uo doubt of the 
importance of the new information to .which 
the article calls attention ; but as the narrative of 
the arrest confirms what was known of the un¬ 
controllable character of King Victor's passions, 
it is less certain that the designs attributed to 
him were imaginary, than that the means adopted 
to defeat them were excessive: the whole subject 
requires further investigation. 

The Edinburgh Beciew contains an interesting 
but fragmentary article on the “ Canon of Beauty 
in Greek Art,” suggesting a new autometric mo¬ 
dulus for comparing proportions, according to 
which the whole height of the figure should be 
divided into four cubits, twenty-four palms, 
ninety-six digits, and nine hundred and sixty' 
lines, and the relative dimensions of each part 
expressed in terms of this scale. The measure¬ 
ments of previous write.s are treated fully enough 
to satisfy readers already familiar with the 
subject, and there are interesting incidental ob¬ 
servations on the change of proportion at dif¬ 
ferent periods of life as corresponding with those 
at different periods of art, and on the curious 
variation of proportion in sculptured gems, though 
the writer does not discuss the obvious possibility 
that the feet and head were enlarged lor mecha¬ 
nical reasons. 

The Norwegian Historical Society has published 
the first and most important volume of a complete 
edition of the poetical works of Fetter Dass, never 
collected before. Dass, called the father of Nor¬ 
wegian poetry, was, like the first Danish poet, 
Kingo, of Scotch extraction. His father was a 
Peter Dundas, a burgher of Dundee, who came 
over to Bergen, about 1030, to escape the oppres¬ 
sive laws of Charles I. against the Presbyterians. 
He married into a good Norse family, and their 
eldest son was the poet, known to posterity as 
Fetter Dass, bom in 1047. Dass lived high up 
in Nordland, close under the Arctic Circle, and 
never travelled farther south than Bergen, where 
flourished the only literary life in Norway that 
was independent of Copenhagen. Fetter Dass 
and his intimate friend, the gifted and beautiful 
poetess, Dorthe Engelbrechtsdatter, were the first 
writers of genius that appeared in Norway. The 
poetess was twelve years older than Dass, and 
was in friendly communication with the literary- 
world of Copenhagen, and especially with Kingo, 
before Dass came before the public. On her 
return to her house in Bergen they mutually 
stimulated one another, and while he gained 
something of her fluency and grace, he helped to 
preserve her style from the excessive affectation 
of the day. Dorthe, who was called the eleventh 
Muse, Sappho being the tenth, is but little studied 
nowadays, while Dass is as popular as ever. 
His master-work is a kind of poetical description 
of life in the arctic provinces of Norway, and is 
called NordlatuTe Trompet (Nordknd’a Trumpet). 
This long poem is written in the most airy, lively 
style imaginable, is full of quaint, egotistic hu¬ 
mour, and is quite invaluable as a photographic 


picture of the times. Only in rare passages dees 
it give proof of the imagination which Dass un¬ 
doubtedly possessed, to discover which one must 
turn to his spiritual songs. Nordland's Trompet , 
however, is quite a unique work, and its extreme 
popularity, undiminished after two centuries, 
proves its inherent vitality. The new edition is 
beautifully got up, and edited in a very painstaking 
way by A. C. Eriksen, and the first volumes 
adorned with a portrait of the poet, which repre¬ 
sents him with a domed forehead, long light curls, 
and handsome, massive features. The present 
volume contains the Nordlands Trompet , the Folk 
Songs and Rhymes, and a correspondence in verse 
with Dorthe Engelbrechtsdatter and others. Two 
more volumes will follow. 

The new “ Quarterly Statement ” of the Pales¬ 
tine Exploration Fund contains another interesting 
batch of letters from M. Ganneau, which are. as 
the editor remarks, “ full of inscriptions, legends, 
traditions, and suggestions.” The most important 
features are his examination of the columns and 
balustrade of the Kubbet es Sakhra, and his exca¬ 
vations of the rock-built chambers north of the 
Via Dolorosa. His transliteration of Hebrew 
words is decidedly susceptible of improvement, as 
for instance when he speaks of the destroying 
angel “ Melek (1) ha-Machhit.” Nor can his ety¬ 
mological argument for identifving Kura Sartabeh 
with the spot referred to in Joshua v. 13-15, be 
pronounced other than highly fantastic. Lieu¬ 
tenant Conder contributes a paper on the identifi¬ 
cation of Aenon “ near Salim ; ” he also offers an 
answer to the problem of the tells of Palestine, 
which he considers to he brick-making accumu¬ 
lations. He traces the victory and pursuit of 
Gideon (Judges vii.), identifying Zereratn (a town, 
not, as he infers from our authorised version, a 
district) with Ain Zahrab. His argument in favour 
of lias el Ain as the site of Herod’s Autipatris may 
be read with the paper by Major "Wilson on the 
same subject. This number also contains the last 
report from the late Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, who 
speaks of the continued subsidence of the bottom 
of the Dead Sea. Lieutenant Conder gives some 
painfully interesting details on the circumstances 
connected with the death of his lamented friend 
and colleague. 


KOTES OF TRAVEL. 


The Geographical Society of Paris has, according 
to the Debate, received information confirming the 
rumour of the death of M. Dournaux-l lupere, who 
was conducting an expedition in the Sahara. The 
young traveller had advanced to Ghadames by a 
route hitherto unknown to European explorers, 
and after a long stay there, he started for Ghat 
on April 12. When about five days’journey from 
Ghadirmes, he was robbed and murdered, together 
with auother French traveller, M. Joubert, by 
some deserters from the tribe of the Cliamba. The 
news was brought by some Glnidameans, who had 
themselves been robbed of their camels, and had 
seen the bodies of the French travellers lying ou 
the road, and was transmitted to the French 
governor of the district of Tripoli. The crime 
seems to have beon pre-arranged, through the 
treachery of Si-Naliecur-ben-Ettahar, one of M. 
Doumaux-Dupere’s guides, who has been handed 
over to the caimncan of Ghadames, and bv him 
delivered up to the French consul-general at 
Tripoli, who will send him to Algiers. The 
murder appears to have been committed on April 
17 or 18. 

The Damascus correspondent of the Lerrmt 
Herald describes a recent visit of English travellers 
to Palmyra, which throws much light on the state 
of the country between Damascus and the famous 
rains. 

" At first they kept along the high ridge of Jebl 
Kalamoun, exploring tho fortress-convent of Saidenays 
with its wonderful picture, said to have beon painied 
by .Saint Luke, and the half savage village of M'aluln. 
whoso houses arc stuck against the rocks like wuspa’ 
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nests, and whose people, with those of three neigh¬ 
bouring Tillages, still speak a patois derived from the 
ancient Syriac. The rich harvest of manuscripts which 
existed in this region has been carefully gathered, and 
there only remained to be gleaned a few volumes of 
ecclesiastical legends in Greek, Estrangclo, and Kar- 
ehouni, written on gazelle skins (rik) and on thick 
cotton paper. . . . 

“ Jebl Kalamoun is a limestone plateau where 
drought is permanent. Each village once had enor¬ 
mous flocks which found sufficient pasturage on the 
mountain declivities; besides which the cultivation of 
madder, and the collection of el kali, gave the people 
profitable employment. But by the discovery of a new 
dye, madder has greatly fallen in value, and the other 
resources of the peasants have been also cut off. This 
year, when IIolo Pasha brought back the camels 
[which had been carried off by Arabs], there was 
scarcely a bushel of wheat in any house. Just then 
it was reported that there was wheat for sale at a 
place called El-Peir, near Euphrates. A market was 
soon opened at Palmyra, and thus the villages of Jebl 
Kalamoun havo been kept from actual starvation. 

“The travellers visited the wonderful vapour-baths 
near Hawarin. At the summit of a hill 3] hours to 
the north of Kuryctein, they found extensive ruins 
and a large Unman reservoir. 

“The tourists left Kuryctein on May 30, and an 
hour after sunriso the following morning Dabbous 
and his robbers passed over the place where they had 
encamped. From Kuryetcin the tourists proceeded 
to Ain-el-Wu'ul, 8] hours from Kuryctein, and thence 
in 10 hours to the fine fountains Aim Fawaris, just 
outsido the city of Zenobia. The existence of these 
fountains has been kept ns secret as possible, in order 
that travellers might hire camels to carry water, lmt 
now that the springs are known, the difficulties of tho 
journey will be considerably diminished. 

“At Tadmor the party found the governor very 
obsequious uutil he succeeded, by many importuni¬ 
ties, in getting from them a bottle of brandy. He 
then became rather disagreeable. He invited the 
tourists to dig for the antiquities, but when they were 
about to begin, he told them they could not commence 
unless they paid him £T.4.; he subsequently lowered 
his terms to £'T.3. A body of the Amour Arabs under 
Knfilcy and Adah swept up towards tho travellers in 
the ruins. They came on in fine stylo shaking their 
spears and shouting, but by an injudicious show of 
force on tho part of tho travellers, the Arabs were 
scared nway at long range. They then wheeled 
round and made for the tcmplo in which all the in¬ 
habitants of Palmyra now dwell. The people rushed 
to the gate with their matchlocks, and kept the Arabs 
out. The latter then called a halt in the triumphal 
arch, and the governor paid them a friendly visit. Ho 
and they are on very good terms, and lately they pre¬ 
sented him with two of their best horses,” 

There is so much attention given to Icelandic 
matters this year, that ]>r. Carter Blake’s little 
pamphlet, Sulphur in Iceland (E. & F. N. Spon) 
comes at a most appropriate moment. It appears 
that the lakes in the north-east corner of that 
island, a district rarely visited by travellers, are 
surrounded hv primrose-coloured mountains of 
pure sulphur; the largo body of water called 
Myvatn is the centre of this district, and the 
hills on its eastern border are brilliantly yellow 
with the masses of sulphur with which their 
sides are thickly studded. In no part of the 
world is this substance found in such abundance, 
and Dr. Blake states that a given area in Iceland 
will produce ton times ns much sulphur as the 
same area in that part of Italy from which at 
resent the world is supplied. A British subject, 
lr. Lock, lias bought a concession of six square 
miles of the very heart of this district, the whole 
a mass of live sulphur; and if it be found possible 
to bring it down to tho port of Husavtk—a much- 
abused harbour, which Br. Blake defends—there 
seems every reason to believe that it will richlv 
repay any’ outlay of capital. The Icelandic 
Althing, with the “Home Buie” sentiments that 
distinguish that body, were anxious to wrap 
their treasure up in a napkin, and refused the 
concession; but the Danish Government overruled 
their decision, and Mr. Lock has come into pos¬ 
session of his solfutaras, or sulphur springs. Dr. 


Blake’s pamphlet is very clear and concise, and 
illustrated with good maps. 

M. be Lesseps, calling the attention of the 
French Academy to the project of Captain Rou- 
daire for improving the climate of Algeria by 
inundating a dry basin (bassin du Chott) and 
creating an artificial sea, invited M. Leverrier to 
contradict various absurd rumours of the mis¬ 
chief that would ensue from carrying out the 
design; one alarmist predicting that it would 
abolish the hot wind that melts the ice of the 
Swiss mountains, and cause that country to go 
back to the Glacial epoch! M. Leverrier re¬ 
plied that from the beneficial action of the little 
thread of water in the Suez Canal upon the adja¬ 
cent district, where rain had fallen, it might be 
expected that the evaporation from a water- 
surface 300 kilometres long and CO wide would 
provide an abundant rainfall for a district which 
the ancients had called the “granary of Italy.” It 
was said that in the coming war budget, a credit 
of 25,000 francs would be demanded for levelling 
the ground between Riskara and the Gulf of 
Gabes. 

All the newspapers in the east, north, and 
west of France unite in pronouncing this year's 
harvest a very prosperous one, and now the 
Journal de Marseille says the same of the south. 
A few hail-storms have done slight damage to the 
wheat, and to the fruit-trees, but on the whole the 
abundant rain has proved beneficial. The wheat 
promises exceedingly well, the ear having formed 
under tho most favourable conditions; the same 
may be also said of all the cereals. Hay and 
lucerne are of good quality, but there is not much 
of them; some trefoil has been cut and gives 
satisfaction, but the greater part which has been 
left has been spoilt by the rain. Potatoes are 
everywhere in capital condition. 

From Shanghai we hear that two large works 
have been published hv order of the Inspector- 
General of Chinese Maritime Customs to illustrate 
the international exchange of products in con¬ 
nexion with the part taken by China in the Austro- 
Hungarian Universal Exhibition of 1873. One, 
a volume of over COO pages quarto, gives tho port 
catalogues of the Chinese Customs collection ; the 
other, somewhat smaller, is devoted to the trade 
statistics of the same places. The catalogues give, 
in a succinct and clear form, the names in English 
and Chinese—and German also in the majority of 
cases—of the exhibits, remarks on their origin or 
method of preparation, the places of production 
and consumption, uses and value, and quantity 
imported or exported in 1871—thus forming a 
minute and comprehensive commercial dictionary 
of Chinese products. 

It is reported that the Japanese expedition to 
Formosa is accompanied by a special correspondent 
of the New York Tribune. 


however, lived to be burnt by the Shenandoah in 
the great war of the rebellion. Again, in 1844, 
Mr. Grinnell built the Henry Clay, which was 
named after his great friend and leader. The 
Henry Clay was burnt at her dock in New York a 
few years later. Mr. Grinnell took Henry Clay 
down to view the charred timbers, the figure¬ 
head, strange to say, being the only part of the 
vessel which the fire had not touched. “ That is 
the best likeness of an ugly man I ever saw,” was 
the only comment of the great Whig statesman. 
Mr. Grinnell was not only an intimate friend of 
Henry Clay, but also of Daniel Webster. These two 
great personal friends accompanied him on a visit 
to Hell Gate, when, in 1840, he was, at his own 
expense, blasting the famous Pot Rock. He re¬ 
duced the surface of the rock from 4 ft. to 10 ft. 
below low-water mark, spending a small fortune 
in the operation. Clay and Webster were both 
loud in their approbation, and told Mr. Grinnell 
that he was manufacturing the future water-ways 
of New York City. Mr. Grinnell was for thirty 
Tears a member of the great whale-ship firm now 
known as Grinnell, M inturn & Co. 

M. Ferdinand de Lerseps, at a recent meet¬ 
ing of the Geographical Society of Paris, gave 
some information with regard to the projected 
Central Asiatic railway, and the encouragement 
which he has received from the Czar and his 
ministers, and front influential persons in this 
country. M. Charles de Lesseps, after meeting 
with a favourable reception from the authorities 
in India, has visited Cashmere, and has proved 
the impracticability of the route originally pro- 
osed from Orenburg through Samarcand, the 
lindoo Koosh, and the Cabool valley to Pesha- 
wur, chiefly due to the barbarous condition of tho 
population of Afghanistan. M. Charles de Lesseps 
proposes therefore to adopt an easterly route, in 
connexion with the line in course of construction 
between Moscow and Siberia, through theSir-Daria 
valley to Tashkend (which has flourished under tho 
Iiussianm/mif.and now has a population of 200,OOO)-, 
skirting the lofty table-lands of Pamir, and pass¬ 
ing thence to Kashgar, Yarkand, and Cashmere. 
The engineers considered this the safest route, 
especially as the new government at Cashmere 
seems determined to tread in the paths of civili¬ 
sation, and has given great facilities for trade, of 
which the English in India have not been slow to 
avail themselves. The route now proposed seems 
to lose in topographical advantages what it gains 
in safety of communication. It has to cross 
several lofty mountain-chains—the Monz-Pagh, 
tho western spurs of the Kuen-Lun and Kara¬ 
korum ranges, auu ihe Himalayas. But the diffi¬ 
culties do not seem insuperable; and, if suc¬ 
cessful, this line will give fresh life to ones- 
powerful countries, and possibly change the face 
of the world. 


Mr. B. S. Lyman, who has been making geo¬ 
logical surveys for the Japanese Government, has 
sent home a preliminary report. Native surveyors 
were employed in the work, with only a single 
exception. 

The Times states that Henry Grinnell died at 
New York, on June 30, aged seventy-five years, 
lie was the first President of the American Geo¬ 
graphical Society, and originator of the first expe¬ 
dition in search of Franklin. One of Mr. Grin- 
nell’s whalers saved the famous ship if esolute, for 
which Congress, in 1855, voted an appropriation 
of #40,000 to the salvors, and then returned the 
ship to Great Britain. The ship had been adrift 
for three or four years in tho Arctic seas, and was 
received by Queen Victoria herself on its arrival 
in England. Mr. Grinnell absolutely refused to 
accept his lawful share of the salvage. Another of 
Mr. Grinnell’s memorable shipping adventures was 
that of tho Euphrates. The Euphrates was buiit 
before the war of 1812, and was run up the river 
at New Bedford for the purpose of being scuttled, 
an English vessel being in pursuit. The Euphrates 


JAMES THE SECOND AND MAGDALEN COLLEGE. 

The following letters, giving a contemporary 
account of the expulsion and subsequent restora¬ 
tion of the Fellows of Magdalen College, Oxford, 
will not be read without interest. The forced 
intrusion of Parker, Bishop of Oxford, into the 
Presidency, and the spirited conduct of Br. Hough, 
the President, and of tho Fellows, are known to 
everyone through the pages of Macaulay; James’s 
tyrannical bearing in this instance doing “ more 
than even the prosecution of the Bishops to alien¬ 
ate the Church of England from the throne.” Tine 
writer was one Thomas Tramallier, of Jesus 
College, and the letters are addressed to, or written 
for the information of, Viscount Hatton. 

E. Macnde Thompson, 

i. 

“ Jcras College : Oct l * r 27 ,h , 

“ On Thursday last in the afternoon eaino hither 
the Ecclesiastical Commissioners, viz., the Bishop of 
Chester, tho Lord Chief Justice Wright, and Baron 
Jenner ; and the next day in the morning they went 
to Mngdelen College Chapel; but that place not 
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pleasing them, they remov’d to the College Hall, 
»here, according to a citation putt tip on the College 
gate two days before, appear’d before them the Presi¬ 
dent D r Hough, the Fellows, with the rest of the 
Society. Their Commission was first read, empower¬ 
ing them to visit the Vniversitys, particularly 
Magdelen College, the same in effect, mutatis 
mutandis, with the general Commission of that Court; 
and then the Bishop of Chester made a Speech, or a 
Charge, consisting for the most part of upbraiding 
Reflexions upon the Loyalty and behaviour of the 
College towards his Ma 1 ', with some oxhortations to 
submitt to the King's Mandate. In the afternoon 
they mett again ; when D r Hough declar'd to thorn in 
his name, and the name of the Society. That he own’d 
their Authority so far as it agreed with the Laws of 
the Land, and y* Statutes of tho College, and no 
further: telling them withall. That it was a hard 
thing they should undergoe a Visitation, at so short a 
warning. This Declaration of submitting no other¬ 
wise to their Visitation, as also of the hard measure 
he had, he afterwards confirm'd, among other argu¬ 
ments, by the Oath ho had taken as President, which 
is indeed very solcmne and express; and other 
Statutes of tho College, which they aro all sworn to 
observe; giving them an account of tho whole Trans¬ 
action; but particularly of tho methods they had 
us’d to avoid their falling under the King's displea¬ 
sure. In the mean while the Commission order'd 
several Papers to be read, concerning that affair, both 
from the Ecclesiastical Courts, and the College; askt 
questions to and fro, especially about the coming in of 
some of their Presidents by Mandates: to which sutable 
answers were return'd, and call'd for }'• Books and 
Registers, with other Instruments relating to the 
Estate of tho College. One thing I must not omitt, 
because indeed it was very singular: when D r Hough 
insisted upon their obligation to observe the Statutes 
of y* Coll : and told them it was his Resolution, by- 
God's help, to doe it; tho Bp. ask't him, why then 
they did not read Mass, according to the Statutes of 
the College ? to which the IP answering. That 
besides that Mass contain'd several impietvs, it was 
contrary to the Laws of tho Land; tho Commissioners 
desir’d him to shew them to what Law; and the Acts 
of Uniformity being instanc't in, they all profess't, 
they could see no such thing in them ; but all this was 
but skirmishing in respect of what was done on 
Saturday. That morning then the Commissioners, 
according to their adjournment, sate in the Collego 
Common room, whence all People were turn'd out; 
hut being lett in again, after they had closeted tile D r 
for about an hour, tho sentence of tho Ecclesiastical 
Court was read thrice by the Bishop; which was to 
this effect, That ho was declar'd no President, and was 
forthwith to deliver up the Keys. To this he answer’d, 
That he was perhaps the only instance in England 
since tho Restauration, that was turn’d out of liis pro¬ 
perty, without a legal Tryal, or so much as a Citation ; 
and that he could not, nor would not part with his 
In tho afternoon tho Fellows were call’d in, 
and being ask’t one by or.c, whether they would com¬ 
ply with tho king's Mandate for the Bp. of Oxon f 
that being read to them ; they all unanimously refus’d 
it, but two, D r Tho. Smith, and Clmrnock. It 
happen’d a little before, as D r Hough was Protesting 
against the Proceedings of tho Commissioners, and 
appeal'd to the king and his Courts of Justice, that 
the Peoplo gave a Hem ; for which they thought fitt 
to bind him ouer to Westminster in 2000 lib. bail. 
They talk’t onco of Committing him ; though ho told 
them. That by depriving him they had discharg’d 
him from looking after the College; and with [that] 
all the Fellows offer'd to take their oaths, that they 
were no way concern’d in it. My L d Chief Justice 
was pleas’d to say, That if the Civil power could not 
keep us Civil, the Military should. It was a rudo 
thing, without doubt; and therefore it was since con¬ 
demn’d by a Progamma from tho Vice Chancellour. 
On Tuesday morning they sate again; but it was in 
order to admitt the Bishop of Oxford ; which being not 
to be done by the Fellows, they did it in the person of 
his Chaplain; who, as his Proxy, took tile Oaths, and 
was afterwards putt in possession of the President’s 
Lodgings; but not without break!ng open the doors, I) r 
Hougii retaining still the keys. It was expected the 
Sheriff of tho County would havo bin concern’d in it, with 
the Posse Comitatus; or that y* three Troopcs of 
Horse which have been quarter’d here ever since the 
rvstag of the Army should have bin employ’d in that 
execution; but it wa* done in y* manner that I relate, 


whatever’private Instructions they might have. In 
the Afternoon the [course] was chang'd; and the 
Bp. of Oxon being consider'd as possess t of the Pre¬ 
sidentship, a new Question was putt to them, viz. 
Whether they would obey him now lie was in by the 
King’s Authority ? To this tho Fellows, Dernyes, 
Chaplains, and others of the Foundation, answer’d. 
They would submitt to him, as far as was consistent 
with the Statutos of the College ; only two refus'd it 
absolutely, the Famous D r Fairfax, and the Under 
Porter. Tho D r moreover entering his Protestation 
in due forme of Law, was depriv’d instantly of his 
Fellowship, and commanded to depart the College 
within a fortnight; as the Under Porter was within 
three days. In the morning there was putt into tho 
Court an answer to that doughty argument That the 
King’s Mandate is mi Inhibition; but they were 
wheedled off of it by some few sugar words, they then 
beginning to flinch. I was surpris'd, I must confess, 
to see it come to this; but I dare not judge them. 
This is plain, I think, That they have thereby sbew’d 
the king a way to putt into every place; not to say, 
That in it's consequence it affects every man's Pro¬ 
perty in England. They pretend that they have 
heroin follow'd the advice of their most judicious 
Friends; and that there was positive Order sent to 
turn out every man of them, that would not submitt.S 

n. 

“ Jesus College : Nov. 17, 87. 

“ I presum’d about throe weeks agoe to trouble your 
Lordship with a long tedious account of tho Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Ecclesiastical Commissioners at Mag- 
delen College; and because they ure return’d hero 
again, I shall beg leave to continuo my relation, of 
what has hapen’d since. I inform'd your Lordship 
then, ns I apprehended it, and as I think, most, peoplo 
did that heard them, that the Fellows had submitted 
to tho Bishop of Oxford, and that they would obey 
him as their President; but it seems we were mis¬ 
taken ; for on tho Thursday following, when the 
Commissioners would have had then to subscribe a 
kind of Address of Submission, to bo presented to 
his Ma‘r, they putt iu this final answer. May it 
please your L d ships, Wo havo endeavour’d in all our 
actions to express our duty with all humility to his 
Ms"; and being conscious to ourselves, that in 
tho whole conduct of this business before your L’ships 
wo have done nothing, but what our Oaths and 
Statutes indispensably oblige us to ; we cannot make 
any Declaration, whereby to acknowledge that we 
have dono amiss, as having acted according to tho 
principles of Loyalty and obedience to his sacred 
Ma 1 ', ns far as we could without doing violence to our 
consciences, and prejudice to our Rights (of which wo 
humbly conceive this of electing our President to be 
one), from which we are sworn on noe account what¬ 
ever to depart. We therefore humbly beg your L 1 '- 
ships to represent &c. Subscribed by nil, but Dr. 
Thomas Smith and Charnock. Mr. Fulham, one of 
the Fellows, lmd the misfortune then to be suspended 
from his Fellowship by the Commissioners during tho 
King's pleasure, for telling them that they had vio¬ 
lently enter'd tho President's lodgings, without the 
legal way by tho Sheriff, and the Posso Comitatfis. 
But on Tuesday they came hither again in tho after¬ 
noon. and lodg'd that night at the Bp. of Oxon in 
Magdelen College; where yesterday morning they 
sate in tho collego Common Room, and tho Fellows 
appear’d before them. Tho first thing that was done 
was, tho reading of a couple of Mandates from the 
King, out of a bundlo tile Bp. of Chester held in 
hands, ill favour of one Joyner, who was a Demyo 
there above fourty years agoe, and sold his place before 
the Troubles broko out; and one Aliboue, a Student 
of St. Omers; but lxyth Papists ; and tho admitting 
of them Fellows thereupon by tho Commissioners, 
without taking any other Oath, but. that of Fellow ; 
the rest being dispens'd with by the Mandate. Then 
Chester, being the mouth of tho Commissioners, made 
his Speech; where after a recapitulation of his 
former Charge and their Proceedings, ho fell a 
railing most violently against tho Fellows, calling 
them popular, petulent, obstinate, perverse, sedi¬ 
tious, rebellious, forgetting all this wliilo that 
he stands register'd at Queen's College, for having 
1 Kirn arms against the King at Worcester. But 
amongst other his strange Doctrines I must not pass 
by one ; for it is a piece of new Divinity, worthy 
the ambition of the Candidate i f tho Areh-Bishopriek 
of York ; and it is this; he told the Fellows iu tho 
exhortative part of his Speech, That they must sacrifice 


their Consciences, as a Peace-offering to the Father of 
their Countrey. After this there was an instrument 
produc't, containing the forme of a Submission, to 
which they were all requir’d to subscribe, except D r 
Tho. Smith, of whom tho Bp. was pleas’d to say, 
That his Ma 1 ', in consideration of his carriage in that 
whole affair, did graciously condescend, that it should 
not be putt to him; and Charnock: but they all re¬ 
fus’d it; for which they were presently after sen¬ 
tenc’d by the Court, five and twenty in number, to bo 
depriv'd their Fellowships, and bauisht the College. 
They were denied a Copy of tho Instrument; but it 
was to this effect, that they should acknowlege them¬ 
selves to have acted all along disloyally and disobe¬ 
diently, and beg the King’s Pardon; and that they 
own’d tho Bp. of Oxon as their lawfull President, 
and would obey him accordingly. There were after¬ 
wards three new Fellows putt in by Mandates; and 
two Mandates more were offer'd, but not accepted of 
by tho persons for whom they were design’d. Tho 
Fellows putt in their several Protestations; and the 
Commissioners went away in the Afternoon ; but God 
only knows where that furious zeal will terminate.” 

m. 

“ Jesus College : Nov 1 *' 1", 1C88. 

“ It is now about a twelve-month, that. I writ to My 
Lord an account of tho Visitation at Magdalen Col¬ 
lege, and the Ejection of that Society; I suppose his 
Lordship will not be displeased to hear of their Res¬ 
tauration, and therefore if you tliinek it fitt, I shall 
desire you to read this to him. On Saturday last was 
sennight tho Bishop cf Winchester, as being Visitor of 
the College, in pursuance of an Order from tho King 
forthwith to resettle the Society of Magdalen College, 
came hither; he was attended into the Town by above 
three hundred persons on horseback, most of them 
Scholars, and six or seven coaches, full of Noblemen 
and Doctors. The Solemnity was to be performed 
[the day] following; but to our great amazement his 
Lop. was gone on Sunday morning; it seems there 
came a Messenger from Court to summon him to tho 
Council, to be present at the business of tho Prineo of 
Wales, as it appeared afterwards. But on the Wed¬ 
nesday in that week he came again ; and the day fol¬ 
lowing after Morning-Prayer in the Chapel, and a 
speech made to him by one of the Doctors of the 
House, producing tho King's letter ho compleatcd 
tho Resettlement. Things were putt iu Statu quo; 
only Mr. Charnock was left out. And thus by tho 
Providence of God, and upon a revolution of affairs, 
that honest and stout Society, which was designed 
to bo tho praeludium of further attempts, was re- 
staur'd within tho compass of about a year to it's 
full Rights and proprety; having first seen that 
illegal anti-Cliureh of England Court, by which 
they had sufferr'd. fully dissolv'd. Tho Bishop went, 
for London, being to attend his Majesty to tho 
Field. Mr. Walker, it is sayd, is going to resigne up 
his Headship of University ; his Disciple, wo hope, 
will follow his steps herein likewise at Christ 
Church.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

English surnames. 

TCckbam : July », 1874. 

If Mr. C. J. Robinson had investigated the sub¬ 
ject of his communication more fully, he would 
not have appeared in the Academy of the 27th 
ult. He seems little aware of what has been done 
in our onomatology within the past generation. I 
take to myself the credit of being the first person 
who ever wrote a separate treatise on our family 
nomenclature. Camden has a learned chapter on 
the subject in his Remains, and Verstegan, in his 
Restitution, has a distinct essay of comparatively 
little value. Subsequently a few cursory articles 
appeared in various periodical and other works. 
About forty years ago, when a mere youth, I de¬ 
voted much time to the study, and read all that 
was known to exist upon the matter in the English 
language, and subsequently consulted some French 
essays which had a bearing on our family names. 
In 1842 appeared my Enylish Surnames, Essays on 
Family Nomenclature, of which a fourth edition, 
two volumes 8vo, is now in the press. This work 
has been succeeded by two distinct volumes from 
other pens, but bearing the same title—1. Enylish 
Surnames, and their Place in the Teutonic Family, 
by Robert Ferguson, 1858; and 2. Our English 
Surnames, their Sources and Significations, by 0. 
W. Bardsley, M.A., 1873. During the present 
year has appeared an anonymous volume called 
The Norman People, which, though erroneous 
on some points—as all books of this nature must 
necessarily be—throws a great amount of light on 
the origin of the Norman names which exist so 
numerously in our midst. But the principal work 
as to bulk is my well-known Patronymica Rritanr 
nica: a Dictionary of the Family Names of tike 
Xj nit ed Kingdom (1800, royal 8vo, double columns, 
PP- 492), which contains many thousands of names, 
their origin and history. It had a large sale, and 
I am now preparing a greatly enlarged edition. 

After these statements I hope Mr. Robinson 
will modify his notion, and see that English sur¬ 
names have received not merely a moderate but a 
very large amount of attention at the hands of 
recent and still living writers. Let me assure Mr. 
Robinson that we shall never see a complete trea¬ 
tise on the subject, for, as Camden well observes, 
u To reduce Surnames to a method is matter for a 
Ramist, who should haply find it to be a Typo- 
cosmy.” 

Mark Antony Lower, M.A., F.S.A. 

[Mr. Lower has done much, but confesses that 
he has not exhausted the subject. It is almost 
too much for any one man, and Mr. Robinson's 
suggestion is still to the purpose, that contribu¬ 
tions from all parts of England, if sent to one re¬ 
ceiving centre, may at last result in the disclosure 
at some new materials.— Editor.) 


THE CAMBRIDGE MANUSCRIPT OF THE SAMARITAN’ 
TARGUM. 

Trinity College, Cambridge: July 14,1874. 

A sentence occurs in Mr. Cheyne’s article on 
Mr. Nutt's edition of the fragment of the Sama¬ 
ritan Targum in the Bodleian Library which is 
calculated to lead to a misapprehension unless 
explained. It is as follows: “He [Mr. Nutt] 
hoped to have added another fragment from a MS. 
belonging to Trinity College, Cambridge; but, as 
is still too often the case in England, was unable 
to obtain the loan of the MS.” The natural infer¬ 
ence from this would be that the College had 
ungraciously refused to allow Mr. Nutt the use of 
the MS. As such an inference would do the 
College a great injustice, and as the whole blame, 
whatever there may be, rests with myself, I will 
explain what really has happened. 


Some few years since Professor Lightfoot pre¬ 
sented to the College Library a MS. of the Sama¬ 
ritan Pentateuch which he had procured from 
Nablus. With this was thrown in as a make¬ 
weight to the bargain a fragment of thirty leaves 
in small quarto, which was probably supposed by 
the vendor, Jacob es-Shellabv, to belong to another 
MS. of the text of the Pentateuch. Upon ex¬ 
amining it, however, I discovered that it contained 
the Samaritan Targum of Leviticus complete, 
with the end of Exodus and the beginning of 
Numbers. This fact, together with some speci¬ 
mens of the glosses which occur in the MS., I 
communicated to M. Neubauer, who embodied it 
in an article he wrote for the Journal Asiatique 
in 1870. The MS. was in a very dilapidated con¬ 
dition, the edges being broken and injured by 
damp. When Mr. Nutt applied for the loan of it, 
the Master and Seniors decided that it must 
first be bound; and as in the process of binding it 
was possible that some parts might be rendered less 
legible, I was requested to copv it before plaeiug 
it in the binder's hands. This 1 undertook to do, 
and have done. My first intention was to hand 
over mv work, when completed, to Mr. Nutt; and 
with this view, in describing the MS. in the 
“ Catalogue of Arabic, &c., Hebrew and Samaritan 
MSS. in the Library of Trinity College, Cam¬ 
bridge,” published in 1870, I did not give a de¬ 
tailed account of it, on the ground that it would 
he edited by Mr. Nutt, stating this as the reason. 
But as the work went on, I found the labour of 
making out the faded letters, and of deciphering 
the glosses with which the MS. abounds, so con¬ 
siderable, that I was not disposed to give up the 
results, even to a friend, and preferred to edit the 
MS. myself. That it has not been published long 
since is due to the fact that my leisure for such 
studies is but scant, and grows scan'.er year by 
year. When it appears, I trust that it may be 
worthy of being a companion to Mr. Nutt's 
volume. 

This explanation is of necessity rather long, 
but it will have served its end if* it shall show 
that, whatever may be “ still too often the case in 
England,” such churlishness in refusing scholars 
access to its literary treasures is not characteristic 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. I know that, on 
the contrary, its liberality in this respect has been 
abused, that MSS. which were once in the Col¬ 
lege Library are now in the British Museum, and 
that others have disappeared entirely. I would 
add, moreover, that if the clause which I have 
quoted from Mr. Cheyne’s article was suggested 
by his own experience, he must have been singu¬ 
larly unfortunate; and all that I have known of 
libraries and private owners of MSS. would lead 
me to the opposite conclusion. 

William Aldis Wright. 


PROCTOR’S “ UNIVERSE AND COMING TRANSITS.” 

12, Royal Parade, Blackheaih : 

Jnly 20, 1871. 

Mr. Proctor’s views, as explained in his last 
letter, agree so closely with my own, that I can 
only express my regret at having misunderstood 
h im when, like many others, I inferred from 
former statements of his that he wished stations 
to be chosen for Halley’s method instead of those 
selected by Sir G. Airy. At the same time it 
strikes me that with regard to the two methods 
Mr. Proctor is somewhat in the position of those 
who try to make the best of both worlds if they 
can. All ambiguity would perhaps have been 
removed if Mr. Proctor had originally defined the 
term Halleyan station as that at which both 
“ ingress and egress will be worked up by Delisle’s 
method,” which is, as I gather from his two 
letters, the sense in which he uses the words. 

Although Mr. Proctor has “ had no difficulty 
in obtaining information as to foreign arrange¬ 
ments,” he tacitly accepts my corrections with the 
single exception of the statement about Grozet 
Island. It is rather strange that such an ex¬ 


cellent map-maker should have overlooked the 
fact that others may make use of a map to 
settle practical points which can hardly be 
reduced to figures. A glance at a map will 
show that the Americans can visit Crozet Island, 
without the least trouble, on their way to Ker¬ 
guelen Island, the prior claim of the English 
to the latter station having been acknowledged 
by both Germans and Americans, m the event of 
their succeeding in finding other suitable stations. 

The insinuations against the Astronomer Royal 
require no notice. But perhaps these are some 
of the recondite jests for which Mr. Proctor is by 
this time so famous. YV. II. M. Christie. 

[We can insert no further correspondence on 
this subject.—E ditor.) 


THE EARLIEST KNOWN SPECIMEN OP THE GIPSY 
LANGUAGE. 

3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: July 21,1874. 

Mr. E. A. Freeman has so often reproved me 
in print for the shockingness of my conduct in 
waltzing with fair-haired young ladies during 
holidays in the country, while I was editing 
Andrew Boorde (1870), that I desire to mention 
a most lamentable result of the practice which 
has just come to my knowledge, as well for the 
justification of my censor, as for a warning to all 
other editors. 

Dr. Zupitza, of Vienna, has lately pointed out 
the sad fact that I misst seeing in Andrew 
Boorde's specimens pf the Egyptian language in 
1542, the earliest known specimen of the Gipsy. 
Dr. Zupitza told this to his friend, Professor 
Franz Miklosich, who was about to lecture on 
the subject in the philosophico-historical classes 
at the “ Kaiserliche Akademie der Wissen- 
schaften ” in Vienna; and, in the printed pro¬ 
spectus of his lectures, the Professor has referred 
to Boorde's book as the really oldest of the 
hitherto known specimens of the Gipsy lan¬ 
guage. 

Boorde's specimen and account of the people 
ftre so short, that perhaps you will print both, 
though I rely on the honour of every Gipsy-loving 
man who reads them to buy the book at Triibner's, 
(it is really the most quaint and interesting book 
on Europe and England written in Ilenry VlII.’s 
reign) and thus help our Early English Text 
Society, to which everybody ought to subscribe, 
and only five hundred bodies do:— 

“ Tiie people of the country’ be swarte, and doth go 
disgisyd in tlieyr apparel, contrary to other nacyons; 
they be lvglit fyngerd, and vse pyking; * they 
liauo litle maner, and cuyl loggyng. & yet they 
l>e plcns(a)unt dauusers. l'ber be few or none of 
the Egipcioas that doth dwell in Egipt, for Egipt is 
repleted now with infydelo nlyons. There mony is 
bra.sse and golde. Vf there be any man Mat wyl learno 
parte of tlieyr speebo, Englysho and Egipt speche fol- 
oweth. 

Good morow ! Lach ittur ydyues'. 

How farro is it to the next towue? Cater myla bar- 
foras ? 

You be welcome to the towne. Maysta vet barforas. 
Wyl you dryuko some wine ? Mole pis lauena ? 

I wyl go wyth you. A vauatoea. 

Sit you downe, and dryncke. I/yste ten pee. 

Drynke, drynke, for God sake! pe, pe, dc.uc lasse! 
Mayde, geuo me bread and wyno! Achae, da mai 
manor la vcite ! 

Gcue me fleshe ! Da mai masse ! 

Mayde, come hyther! harke a worde! Achae, a viordcy 
sussc ! 

Geuo me aples and peeres ! Da mai paba la ambrtll! 
Much good do it you! Iche w.isto! 

Goodnyght! Lachira tut! ” (pp. 217-18.) 

I fear that “ Andrew Boorde, of Physycke, 
Doctour,” had not visited Egypt. But on a Bome- 
what like question to that between Mr. Freeman 
and me, the Doctor utters an opinion that I quote 
with entire sympathy:— 
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" I have gone rownde nbovte Crystendome, and 
oaerthwarte Crystendom, & a thousando or two and 
more my lea out of Crystendom, yet there is not so 
moche pleasure' for h&rto & hyndc, bucke and doo, 
and for roo bucke and doo, as is in Englandc; & 
although the flesshe be dispraysed in physycke, I pray 
God to sonde me parte of the flesshe to eate, physycke 

not-withstandyng.all Physycyons saytli that 

Tenyson . . . doth ingcnder coloryke humours; & 
of trueth it doth so: whcrfore let them take the 
akyn, and let me hane tho flesshe " (pp. 274-5). 

Let Mr. Freeman take the work in the country, 
and let me have the fair-haired friends, the walks, 
the pulls, and the waltzes (p. 110). Broiling here, 
I long for them now. F. J. Fubxivall. 


THE AUXILIARY “ DO.” 

1 Oppidans Rond, Primrose Hill, N.W.: Jnly, 15, 1874. 

It may perhaps help to show how quite distinct 
the auxiliary use of do is from the proverbal, if we 
notice that in Latin facio may he found used pro- 
verballv hut not as an auxiliary. Thus, Virg, JEW. 
ii. 43-44:— 

* Jam pridem a me illos abdnccre Thostylis orat; 

Et faiiet, quoniam sordent tibi muncra nostra.” 
Here faciet is exactly “ he shall do so; ” it is 
equivalent to “ ahducet,” as Forbiger notes. The 
only instance I see in Faceiolati—but I am much 
mistaken if others besides that just quoted do not 
exist—is from Tae. Dial. 19: “ Nam quatenus an¬ 
tiquorum admiratores hunc velut terminum anti- 
quitatis constitueresolent.quem usque ad Caesium 
Severum faciunt quem primum aflirmant flexisse 
ab ilia vetere atque dicendi recta via,” &c.; hut it 
is just possible faciunt may have its full meaning 
here, and not merelv stand for “ constituunt.” 

J. W. Hales. 


SCIENCE. 

Der Paidinismus. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der urcltristlichen Theologie. Von Otto 
Pfleiderer. (Leipzig, 1873.) 

The great difficulty m the way of under¬ 
standing St. Paul is, for the ordinary reader, 
the tendency to import into his writings our 
own ideas, and, in short, to find only what we 
bring ; for the critic, the temptation to exact 
from him a greater logical consistency and 
a more coherent scheme of thought than, in 
writings produced under the inflnence of 
strong feeling, and adapted to special occa¬ 
sions, it is natural to expect, or than can 
actually be found. Paul was the native of a 
city famous in the ancient world as a seat of 
learning, and second only to Athens itself; 
and to whatever extent he may have enjoyed 
the advantage of the Greek culture available 
to him there, it can scarcely be that tho in¬ 
tellectual atmosphere which lie breathed as 
a boy should not have exercised some in¬ 
flnence on his subsequent development. But 
he was a Jew—a Hebrew of the Hebrews— 
and profited in the Jews’ religion above his 
eqnals, being more exceedingly zealous of 
the traditions of his fathers. He was a man, 
it is plain from his writings, of great in¬ 
tensity of thought, of vivid imagination 
and great fervency of feeling, for whom, 
accordingly, the subjective ever tended to 
become the objective, the abstract to pass 
into the concrete, and words to take the 
place of things, and who was so far under 
the dominion of words as to be sometimes in 
danger of being carried away by them. 
There is no doubt, however, that Paul had 
a system, though it may not have been a 
perfectly consistent one, if indeed any system 
ever was. There is a certain range of thought, 


embracing the whole nniverse in its relations 
to God, through which he moves. There are 
certain dominant terms, constantly recurring, 
round which his mind revolves. To fix the 
value of these terms, and determine the 
mutual relations of the ideas they represent 
is the business of exegetical criticism. Pro¬ 
fessor Pfleiderer, in the admirable work 
before me, seems to me to err in too entirely 
disowning the influence of Greek thought, 
and especially of the Jewish-Alexandrine 
speculation, on the mind of Paul. That, 
however, is a matter of detail. Generally 
speaking, his work is an exposition of the 
Panline theology in its original form and 
subsequent development down to the recon¬ 
ciliation of the two opposing tendencies— 
Pauline and Jewish Christianity—in Catho¬ 
licism, which, for clearness of form, insight, 
and competent learning, leaves little or 
nothing to be desired. 

What was the genesis of the Pauline 
system ? Paul’s gospel, in its decided rejec¬ 
tion of the Jewish law, was broadly distin¬ 
guished from that of the Twelve. That it 
came to him by revelation is his own state¬ 
ment, and that it was not derived from the 
elder apostles its independence of them is a 
guarantee. What, however, were tho logi¬ 
cal and psychological conditions which pre¬ 
pared the way for his conversion ? Pfleiderer, 
in his introduction, expresses his dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the now favourite theory that Paul’s 
doctrine of the inefficacy of the law origin¬ 
ated in the consciousness of his own inability 
to fulfil its demands, and asks ns to consider 
what a difference there is between the sub¬ 
jective feeling of one’s own defective right¬ 
eousness, and the objective persuasion that 
righteousness generally is impossible. A 
Jew, be argues, however mnch he might be 
convinced of his personal failure to fulfil the 
law, would never conclude thence that the 
law—the divinity of which he never ques¬ 
tioned—was given with any other view than 
that it might he fulfilled, and man by its 
means be brought into a state of righteous¬ 
ness before God. Even if he felt that man 
could never fulfil the law so perfectly as to 
need no atonement, this persuasion would 
lead him to see in the death of Christ an 
addition to the law only, but by no means 
an abrogation of it. And, in fact, this was 
precisely the conclusion of the Jewish Chris¬ 
tians, who also believed in the atoning death 
of Christ, but far from regarding it as 
involving the abolition of the law, treated 
the inference of Paul as an error by which 
Christ was made the minister of sin. With 
the Jewish Christians, then, Christ’s death 
was a subordinate point. A crucified Mes¬ 
siah, that stumbling-block to the Jews, was 
a paradox which they endeavoured to smooth 
over as best they might. With Paul, on 
the contrary, this was the fundamental idea 
of h is whole conception of the gospel. The 
death of the Messiah, if it was to have its 
full effect as an atoning sacrifice, would 
logically involve the abolition of the law, 
and the fact and its consequences were both 
given to Paul in the same supreme moment, 
at his conversion, as be himself says (Gal. 
ii. 21), “ If righteousness come by the law, 
then Christ is dead in vain.’’ That the 
Messiah shonld die in vain was a thonght 
not for a moment to be entertained, and 


therefore no alternative was left bnt either 
to reject Jesns and persecute his followers, 
or admit the reality of the sacrifice with its 
utmost consequences. Paul, according to 
Pfleiderer, must have been long familiar 
with the arguments of the Christians. He 
could neither deny the force of those argu¬ 
ments, so far as they were founded on Scrip¬ 
ture, nor doubt the possibility at least of the 
alleged appearances of the risen Jesns. For 
the psychology of that day there was no 
middle course between accepting the facts, 
and regarding those who affirmed them as 
intentional liars. But there was nothing in 
the conduct of the Christians to suggest 
imposture, and to their strong convictions, 
for which moreover they were ready to die, 
Paul had nothing to oppose but his own 
subjective feeling, his instinctive horror of a 
crucified Messiah. In this way, however, 
and the more unable he found himself to 
answer the arguments of the Christians, tho 
sharper appeared the contradiction between 
a crucified Messiah and Judaism. It was 
the interest of Paul to think out this contra¬ 
diction to its extreme results, because the 
greater it was, the more was he justified in 
his persecution of the disciples. 

“ Thus it becomes quite naturally intelligible 
that Paul, previous to his conversion, felt the 
fundamental irreconcilableness of faith in the 
crucified and of the old legal religion far more 
sharply and clearly than any one of the older 
disciples before him; it was precisely the old 
hatred of the Pharisee for the suflering Messiah 
which enabled him to see so clearly the full conse¬ 
quences of the new faith in the crucified.” 

This line of remark suggests the following 
considerations :—Pfleiderer seems to regard 
Paul’s doctrine of the abolition of the law 
through Christ as an inference from which 
there was no escape when once he had ad¬ 
mitted the crucified Jesns to be the Messiah. 
The crucified was, ipso facto, under the curse 
of the law (“ for it is written, Cursed is every¬ 
one that hangeth on a tree,” Gal. iii. 13, 
comp. Dent. xxi. 23) ; how then could he be 
a sacrifice according to the law and supple¬ 
mentary to it ? If a sacrifice at all, then as 
one so completely contrary ‘ to the law it 
must be also as one in which the law was for 
ever abolished. Admitting the legitimacy of 
the argument-, it may still be asked, Is it so 
obvious that it must have pressed itself 
irresistibly on the mind of Pan], especially 
when we consider that its force was not 
felt by the elder apostles, and if they ever 
heard of it, it foiled to convince them. True, 
Pfleiderer lays great and jnst stress on Paul’s 
Pharisaism; but was Paul the only Pharisee 
who became a Christian, and if so, what 
becomes of the Pharisees mentioned in Acts 
xv. as nrging, in the Jerusalem Church, that 
it was needful to circumcise the Gentiles, 
and to command them to keep the law of 
Moses ? Had they not read “ Cursed is 
everyone that hangeth on a tree ” ; and, in 
fact, is not Paul’s reference to that text a 
good deal in his nsnal style of quoting Scrip¬ 
ture to support a foregone conclusion ? 
Pfleiderer’s position, I may remark, would 
be mnch more consistent if he did not main¬ 
tain that the Jewish Christians regarded 
Christ’s death as a sacrifice. That thev did 
so before the appearance of Paul there is no 
proof, unless, indeed, we suppose that the 
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doctrine was taught by Jesus himself. But 
what certainty is there that he ever used the 
words ascribed to him in Matthew xxvi. 28, 
if indeed these words must be understood in 
a sacrificial sense ? Again, admitting to the 
fullest extent the correctness of Pfleidorer’s 
remarks—and I am far from denying their 
value—there is nothing in this view incon¬ 
sistent with the idea that Paul’s pro¬ 
found sense of the inadequacy of the 
law in his own case had much influence 
in the way of preparing his mind for its 
ultimate rejection. He had read in his 
Bible the terrible sentence, which we may 
well suppose preyed upon his mind, “ Cursed 
is everyone that continueth not in all things 
that are written in the book of the law to 
do them,” and after all it was no snchrash 
inference to conclude that righteousness was 
impossible for man. He had done his best. 
He had had every advantage, and yet he was 
deeply conscious that he had failed. It 
might have been unnatural, or rather it 
would have been impossible, for him to con¬ 
clude at once that therefore the law was 
never designed for justification ; but when 
a remedy against its curse was freely offered, 
how natural to accept it as a full and com¬ 
plete one ! Once more, I venture to doubt 
whether either of these views is adequate, 
or both in combination, to account for St. 
Paul’s conversion, without reference to those 
Hellenic surroundings, the influence of which 
his master Gamaliel acknowledged. The 
conversion of Paul cannot be explained psy¬ 
chologically on the ground of Pharisaism 
alone. It was the rebound of a nature 
originally broad, sympathetic and human, 
from the narrow legalism by whose forms it 
had for a time, from purely conscientious 
motives, consented to be bound. It was the 
self-assertion, in the person of Paul, the 
Hellenic Jew, of the new universalism which 
was then abroad in the world, against the 
old Hebrew particularism. Undoubtedly, 
there were many subtle links, far more than 
it is possible to trace, between Paul’s 
Christian teaching and his previous life, and 
we may be thankful for every new light 
thrown upon any of them ; but unless there 
had been a certain element of heathenism 
mixed with his Jewish blood, or, at any rate, 
affecting his intellectual character, would he 
ever have been precisely what he was F 
Meantime, we have not got beyond the 
Introduction ; but to follow our author mi¬ 
nutely through his very elaborate and ad¬ 
mirable exposition of the Pauline theology 
or even to give a satisfactory summary of it, 
in the space here available, would be obvi¬ 
ously impossible. The first chapter on Sin 
and the Law furnishes a good illustration of 
Paul’s method of handling abstract ideas, as 
well as of his occasional logical incoherence. 
In Bom. vii. sin is represented as an active 
principle rooted in man’s flesh, and belong¬ 
ing to its nature ; while in Rom. iv., on the 
contrary, it appears as the consequence of a 
particular transgression — the disobedience 
of Adam, who, on the other view, would 
have been condemned previous to any actual 
sin. The attempt, indeed, has been made to 
reconcile these opposite theories by assuming 
that by the fall man’s nature was changed; 
but of this, argues Pfleidercr, there is no 
trace. The truth is, that in one passage 
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Paul writes as a Platonist, in the other as a 
Jew. Pfleiderer will not allow that Paul 
teaches the doctrine of inherited corruption. 
But neither, of course, does he ascribe to 
him the rationalistic theory of merely per¬ 
sonal sin. In the view of Paul, Adam was 
the head and moral representative of the 
human race, and accordingly, in virtue of his 
sin, the whole of humanity passed at once 
into the condition of sinners before God—a 
somewhat harsh idea, but one for which Paul 
was not altogether responsible. 

Passing over the valuable section on the 
Law, which for Paul meant all the Mosaic 
enactments, without distinction of moral and 
ritual, and even the whole of the Old Testa¬ 
ment, we now come to the second chapter on 
Redemption through Christ’s death. Accord¬ 
ing to Jewish ideas, life only could atone for 
sin, but it was indifferent whose life was 
sacrificed, whether that of the sinner, or of a 
victim substituted for him. Vicarious atone¬ 
ment is nndeniably the ground idea of the 
old Semitic rite of redeeming the first-born 
by a slain lamb, and it was on this principle 
accordingly that Christ, as the lamb of God, 
was slain on behalf of mankind. Christ, 
however, did not, in this, become the object 
of the Divine wrath, but merely endured, as 
an outward infliction, the sufferings due to 
sinners. The idea, Pfleiderer thinks, came 
from Jesus himself; rightly, it may be, if 
Matt. xxvi. 28 be historical. But why, if God 
desired to show forth his love by the for¬ 
giveness of sin, was this sacrifice ever in¬ 
sisted on ? The obvious answer to this 
question, that the law required the punish¬ 
ment of death, and must be fulfilled, 
Pfleiderer rejects as inconsistent with Paul’s 
view of the law as a merely temporary in¬ 
stitution. The law, according to the apostle, 
was designed to prepare for the gospel; it 
was valid only between the promise and the 
fulfilment; how then could it possibly ex¬ 
tend its claims beyond the point at which 
the fulfilment had commenced ? If, then, 
Paul had set out with assuming the tempo¬ 
rary character of the law, and had reasoned 
consequentially from that assumption, he 
would never have arrived at the con¬ 
clusion that Christ’s death was sacrificial. 
But this was by no means the case. For 
Paul, as for every Jew, the law was of un¬ 
conditional validity. It was the death of 
Christ, regarded as an atoning sacrifice, 
which first revealed its temporary character, 
while, at the same time, this very notion of 
the necessity of an atoning sacrifice was 
itself based on the assumption of the eternal 
validity of the law. The contradiction, 
evident to us, was not so to its author; but 
it was the deepest reason why the Pauline 
system could not be maintained in the 
Church in its original form. The successors 
of Paul started from the point which he had 
with difficulty attained, of regarding the 
law as degraded and set aside, and had 
no need therefore to attempt to reconcile 
Christ’s worth with its claims. 

The next chapter, on the Person of Christ, 
is an important and interesting one. The 
risen and glorified Jesus—the immediate 
object of Paul’s faith—was the Son of God 
(proved so by the resurrection) in virtue of 
a spirit of holiness (Rom. i. 4), which was 
, no accident—not something imparted to him 


at his baptism, as the Jewish Christians 
believed—-but which constituted the essence 
of his personality. Only on this condition 
could he be free from sin, if his spirit was 
directly from God—a holy spirit. This 
being so, the person of the Messiah was 
different from every other person. This 
divine origin, moreover, implied his pre¬ 
existence, and as the heavenly man (1 Cor. 
xv. 45-47) Christ had existed prior to his 
manifestation on earth (from all eternity ?), 
and had acted as mediator between God 
and his people (1 Cor. x. 4), as well as 
at the creation of the world (1 Cor. viii. 
6). For this last passage cannot be re¬ 
ferred, with some, merely to the scheme of 
redemption, and equally vain is the attempt 
to explain 2 Cor. viii. 9 by Christ’s earthly 
experience, as if it meant, “ Though he was 
rich in spiritual goods, yet for your sakes he 
submitted to temporal poverty.” Paul some¬ 
times refers the manifestation of Christ to 
his own act (2 Cor. viii. 9; Phil. ii. 7, 8), 
sometimes to the Divine will (Rom. viii. 3, 
&c.), but in either case he points unmis- 
takeably to a state of pre-existent glory. 
Paul, however, is far from placing Christ 
on an equality with God ; on the contrary, 
his lordship over the Church presupposes 
his unconditional subordination to God. 
(Cf. 1 Cor. iii. 23 and xi. 3; Phil. ii. 9, 11; 

1 Cor. xv. 24, 28). Pfleiderer agrees with 
Weiss, against most of the modern critics, 
in refusing to allow any indebtedness on the 
part of Paul, in reference to this subject, to 
Jewish or Alexandrine philosophical notions, 
such as the Ideal man, or the “ Adam 
Kadmon.” “ Paul ” ho remarks, with con¬ 
siderable justice, “ drew his Christian ideas 
from'the originality of his own Christian spirit, 
and not from foreign philosophical systems ” 
(p. 143). And again, very truly, “ The 
whole of the pre-existence idea was the re¬ 
flection, thrown back into the past, of the 
image under which the fancy of Paul and 
of the whole Church represented the exalted 
and glorified Christ living in heaven ” 
(p. 141). To these statements I should see 
no objection provided they are not under¬ 
stood as precluding a general influence of 
the Jewish Alexandrine speculation on the 
Pauline system. The originality of Paul's 
genius assuredly will not be denied! But how 
precisely Panlcame toleave behind the Jewish 
Messiah, and preach a Son of God sent from 
heaven to redeem mankind, and though whom, 
moreover, the world was made, is a problem 
which can scarcely be solved, scientifically, 
by assuming a purely Jewish stand-point. 

The next chapter is on Justification by 
Faith, in which it is shown that faith, in 
Paul's view, is primarily simply belief that 
God has sent his Son ; this faith, however, 
implies love, and hence follows the mystical 
union with Christ. Justification, which is 
not a making righteous, but a pronouncing 
righteous, is, Pfleiderer maintains, a divine 
act once for all accomplished. It is not a 
process, and in fact it would be nearer the 
apostle’s sense to regard justification in 
general as an act preceding individual justi¬ 
fication. Passing over two very interesting 
chapters onLif’e in the Spirit,and theChristian 
Church, we can at present only briefly notice 
the concluding sections of the first part on the 
Parusia and tho End of the World. Least of 
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all in relation to these subjects do we find in 
Panl perfectly definite and consistent ideas; 
rather, we see him adhering firmly to the 
Jewish-Christian eschatology, hut at the same 
time combining with it, though without any 
attempt at reconciliation, those more spiritual 
views which were subsequently developed in 
the Johannine writings. The resurrection 
body is at one time a development of the 
earthly body, into which it will be changed; 
at another time it is “ our house which is 
from heaven,” and related to the earthly 
body like a new garment to an old one. So, 
when Paul contemplates the Parusia as close 
at hand (1 Cor. xv. 52; 1 Thess. iv. 15,17), 
it is easy for him to think of entering at 
once into life eternal, without concerning 
himself with the question, “In what stateshall 
we be between death and the resurrection? ” 
Sometimes, no doubt, this state is spoken of 
as a “ sleep.” At other times, even when 
death, and not the Parusia is in contemplation 
(2 Cor. v. 1-5 ; Phil. iii. 10, 14), there is no 
reference to any intervening state, and here 
accordingly the Jewish eschatology is un¬ 
consciously abandoned, and “ the Christian 
idea of the development within the soul of 
the higher life already present therein ” put 
in its place. Surely, however, if 2 Cor. v. 
begins with a reference to the dissolution of 
the body by death, the apostle passes im¬ 
mediately to the thought of a supernatural 
change, which could be effected only by the 
coming of the Lord. Another striking in¬ 
consistency is Paul’s retention of the Jewish 
doctrine of retribution—a judgment day, 
when every man shall receive according to 
the deeds done in the body (2 Cor. v. 10), 
which Pfleiderer thinks is entirely irrecon- 
cileablc with the rest of the Pauline system, 
especially with the doctrine of grace. 

The resurrection of Christians and the last 
judgment follow immediately on the Parusia, 
but are by no means “ the end.” Paul, like 
the author of the Apocalypse, believed in two 
resurrections, and between the Parusia and 
the end of the world assumed a period of 
time—not, however, of a thousand years, 
but of indefinite duration—when Christ would 
rule in visible glory and put all enemies under 
his feet. This follows plainly from 1 Cor. 
xv. 23, sqq., where the “end ” is unmistake- 
ably distinguished from the first resurrec¬ 
tion. We have here, in fact, a regular 
series indicated in the words airapx’l —tiro— 
Zxctra —“ Christ, the first fruits,” then, “they 
that are Christ’s at his coming,” after that 
“ the end,” when all the dead shall rise, and 
when Christ shall deliver up the Kingdom 
to his Father. The reign of Christ obviously 
requires a lapse of time, and the “end,” 
when he shall resign his kingdom to his 
Father, is certainly to be distinguished from 
the Parusia, when he enters upon it. The 
view indeed has its difficulties. A second 
judgment seems to be required for those who 
bad no part in the first resurrection. The 
first judgment seems to be made of none 
effect; else, who are the enemies that remain 
for Christ to overcome ? The writer of the 
Apocalypse represents the reign of Christ as 
a time of peace, when Satan shall be bound; 
but Paul plainly implies that it will be a 
time of war. All that need be said is that 
these inconsistencies did not occur to the 
apostle. Instead of adopting any of the 


numberless combinations and hypotheses 
which have been proposed to explain them, 
it is better to admit that we have here simply 
another example of the co-existence in the 
mind of Paul of irreconcileable ideas—that 
of the Parusia accomplishing the world’s 
deliverance by a sudden act of Divine power, 
and that of a redemption to be worked out 
by a gradual process of development. 

It will be evident from all that has been 
said that Pfleiderer writes with entire in¬ 
dependence of all modern systems of theology. 
It is perhaps needless to add, that he con¬ 
siders Paul’s theory of the “ end,” when 
“ the Son himself shall be subject unto him 
that put all things under him,” impossible 
to reconcile with the Church doctrine of the 
Trinity. 

The second part of this valuable work, 
tracing the development of Paulinism, may 
perhaps be considered on another occasion. 

Robert B. Drummond. 


A Treatise on the Use of the Tenses in 

Hebrew. By S. R. Driver, M.A., Fellow 

of New College. (Oxford: at the Claren¬ 
don Press, 1874.) 

This volumo will be very acceptable to 
Hebrew students. It treats in a masterly 
way one of the most difficult subjects in 
Hebrew grammar. The author has care¬ 
fully studied the works of the great German 
scholars, particularly those of Ewald and 
Bottcher; but he has also examined and 
thought for himself, and his treatise bears 
in every part the stamp of independence 
and thoroughness. 

It is distributed into ten chapters, the 
first of which (1) is introductory ; and the 
others treat of (2) the Perfect alone; (3) the 
Imperfect alone; (4) the Cohortative and 
Jussive; (5) the Voluntative with wait ); 
(6) the Imperfect with strong waw or waic 
conversive; (7) the Accents; (8) the Per¬ 
fect with waw conversive; (9) the Perfect 
and Imperfect with weak waw, and (10) 
Hypothetical. To which there are added 
three Appendices: (1) on the Circumstan¬ 
tial Clause; (2) on the Original Significa¬ 
tion of the Jussive; and (3) on Arabic as 
illustrative of Hebrew. Under each of 
these heads, the author states his views with 
singular clearness, and illustrates them by 
numerous examples. The only chapter in 
which there is any superfluous matter is the 
seventh, which might with advantage be 
abbreviated, or altogether omitted, in a 
second edition. 

Mr. Driver’s theory of the tenses is sub¬ 
stantially that of Ewald, as is indicated by 
his adoption of the names Perfect and 7m- 
perfect. The former he takes to denote 
completed action, in whatever sphere of time; 
and his discussion of the use of this tense, 
both when it stands alone, and when pre¬ 
ceded by 1 , whether consecutive or simply 
copulative, leaves scarcely anything to be 
desired. The latter, he thinks, denotes 
primarily incipient action, whether in the 
past, the present, or the future. In this 
view he coincides rather with Bottcher 
than with Ewald, who, in his account of the 
tense, begins with the idea of incompleteness, 
and thence deduces its other uses. Perhaps 
it is impossible to express by means of a 


single word the radical idea of the Hebrew 
imperfect or future, which stands in anti¬ 
thesis to the perfect, and bears to it a rela¬ 
tion somewhat analogous to that of the 
abstract to the concrete noun. 

With the notion of incipient, Mr. Driver 
connects that of progressive (repeated, habi¬ 
tual) action, which the imperfect also ex¬ 
presses. This use of the tense, both by 
itself and in combination with the equiva¬ 
lent form has long been well known, 

though it is not unfrequently overlooked 
by English expositors. For example, tho 
Speaker's Commentary still retains the story, 
so familiar to our childhood, of David’s 
single-handed encounter with a lion and a 
bear, whilst a youthful shepherd tending his 
father’s flocks (1 Sam. xvii. 3-4-30). But, 
in tho Hebrew text, the whole structure 
of the narrative (particularly the combina¬ 
tion of tenses employed by the writer), evi¬ 
dently points not to one but to repeated 
encounters, sometimes with the one, some¬ 
times with the other, of those enemies of 
the flock. An accurate exposition of this 
and similar passages will be found in the 
Obscrvationes Philolog. Exeg. (Amsterdam, 
1755) of Koolhaas, whose labours in this 
department of Hebrew grammar must not 
be forgotten. Mr. Driver, who gives nu¬ 
merous examples of this usage, remarks in 
explanation of it, “ that an action of which 
it may be predicated that it is beginning or 
ready to take place, is in the nature of 
things likely to happen more frequently.” 
This is not quite satisfactory, and seems to 
show that the primary signification of in- 
cipiency, which he assumes for the tense, is 
too limited. 

Exception may also be taken to Mr. 
Driver’s view of the origin of the cohor¬ 
tative and jussive forms of the future. The 
-ah termination of the former, he thinks, 
was originally “ merely intensive, and not 
specially cohortative or intentional ” (§ 70). 
And, as to the latter, finding “ formidable 
difficulties ” in the way of accepting the 
usual theory of its origin, he has come to 
the conclusion that these difficulties will 
disappear if, “ instead of beginning with 
the idea of a command, we assume rather 
that the jussive was at first a special modifi¬ 
cation designed to emphasize the idea of 
potentiality or contingency which we know 
to belong to the imperfect” (§ 175). To 
discuss these views fully would occupy too 
much space. They have been propounded 
with the laudable desire of furnishing an 
explanation of some of the exceptional 
phenomena of the language. But it is 
questionable whether explanations of the 
forms of a language should be sought for in 
such phenomena rather than in common 
usage. And, as to the particular pheno¬ 
mena in question, it is by no means clear 
that they admit of explanation more easily 
on Mr. Driver’s hypothesis than on that 
which is commonly received by gramma¬ 
rians. 

But, while acknowledging our inability to 
accept some of Air. Driver’s theoretical 
views, and likewise reserving our assent to 
his exposition of some particular passages, 
we desire, at the same time, to express, as 


strongly as^vre can, our appreciation of tho 
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ability and value of his treatise. To all 
students of Hebrew, however advanced, it 
will prove instructive and suggestive; to 
those who are unable to consult the prin¬ 
cipal grammars in the German language, it 
is simply indispensable. Mr. Driver had 
already, in a previous work, done good ser¬ 
vice in the field of Hebrew scholarship ; and 
his present volume heightens our expecta¬ 
tions of his future services. 

Dun-cam H. Weir. 


NOTES AND NEWS, 
f aria!ions of Blood Pressure in different parts 
of the Body. —The invention by Marey of the in¬ 
strument termed the sphvgmoscope or sphvgmo- 
graph enabled tho physiologist to take accurate 
tracings of the form of the pulse-wave, but gave 
only indirect and insufficient evidence of tho 
amount of pressure exerted by the blood against 
the walls of the vessels. To supply this defect 
Professor Pick, of Zurich ( Vorhandluny der H'iirz- 
burt/er Phys.-med. Gcsellsc/iaft, band , iv., 1873, 
p. 223), lias made a series of experiments with a 
manometer and revolving drum tracing apparatus 
on dogs, to determine the nature and amount of 
the difference of pressure under which the blood 
moves in different parts of the system, lie finds 
that in the larger arteries the blood-pressure rises 
very rapidly at the commencement of the pulse- 
wave, and then gradually falls to its original level. 
In the right auricle the pressure varies to a very 
slight extent, and usually stands at zero, or. in 
other words, is equal to our atmosphere. The 
notion of the heart has little influence upon it, and 
it is somewhat remarkable that the contraction of 
the right ventricle has more effect in augmenting 
the pressure than the contraction of its own walls. 
The respiratory movements cause distinct varia¬ 
tions of the pressure in the right auricle, expira¬ 
tion causing it to he increased, inspiration to fall 
as much as 10 mm. of mercury below zero. 
TV hen the manometer was placed in the right 
ventricle, the pressure rose during its systole to 
between 18 and 42 millimetres of mercury. An 
important point noticed was that after the'systole 
the pressure fell considerably below zero, showincr 
clearly that the wallsexpanded actively and exerted 
a kind of nspiratory power. The pressure in the 
left ventricle amounted to 140 mm. of mercury 
during the systole. The pressure rose to the 
same height in the aorta, hut never fell so low, on 
account of the closure of the valves of the aorta. 
During very rapid action of the heart the pressure 
in the ventricle fell below its previous amount. 

Influence of Nerve Teswns upon Temperature .— 
Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, in a paper on this subject 
in Brown Sequard's Archives of Medicine (No. 4), 
states that he has recently made a number of 
experiments to confirm the views of Waller as to 
the influence of cold upon the functions of nerves. 
The nerve chosen was the ulnar, which he tried 
to freeze with a rhigolene spray, but only caused 
temporary effects on tho nerve and somewhat 
lasting annoyances in tho way of a superficial 
slough of the skin. He was more fortunate with 
mixtures of ice and salt, in which ho kept his 
elbow until the nerve was frozen. His results 
were the same as those of Waller; but he com¬ 
pares them in an interesting manner with the 
effects of section of the nerve. When a main 
nerve is cut, he observes, the parts’which it inner¬ 
vates rise in temperature, but apparently lose heat 
and becomes permanently cooler after the lapse of 
weeks or months. TV hen a nerve has been slightly 
cooled the. temperature of the tissues related to its 
terminal filaments falls somewhat, and where men 
are exposed to severe general cold, this must help 
to chill the surface of the entire skin. 

In local freezing of the ulnar nerve, as it ceases 
to be painfully affected and anaesthesia comes on, 
the included vaso-motor nerves also cease to be 


irritated or to act at all; and under this paralytic 
influence the heat rises in the ulnar part of the 
palm two to four degrees, while the part becomes 
red and swollen. It occurred to Dr. Mitchell that 
the proper use of these facts might enable him to 
determine absolutely whether the nerves exert on 
the tissues any direct action productive of a rise 
of temperature, or whether it is due solely to their 
power of altering tho size of the bloodvessels—a 
question which has given rise to much difference 
of opinion. Dr. Mitchell's experiments were thus 
made:—The ulnar palm temperature was taken 
first; then he held his hand suspended above his 
head for ten minutes, till it grew quite pale, while 
the blood was repeatedly pressed towards the 
centres by properly-directed pressure with the 
other hand. Next a tourniquet was placed around 
the arm, and the arterial and venous circulation 
arrested. Again the temperature was taken, and 
noted once more, while the elbow was acted on by 
a freezing mixture. The general result obtained 
in all the experiments was that the check of blood- 
flow, and the reduction of the amount of blood 
in the limb to a minimum, prevented the rise of 
temperature which usually follows freezing of the 
nerve. The rise must, therefore, depend solely on 
variations in the size of the vessels, due to palsy 
of vaso-motor filaments, and not to any direct in¬ 
fluence of the nerve on the tissues. 

Bite of the Viper. —At tho last meeting of the 
Academy of Medicine of Paris (June 23, 1874), 
M. Le Roy de Mericourt communicated a paper 
which gave rise to an animated discussion on the 
employment of intra-venous injections of am¬ 
monia in the treatment of bites hv vipers. It is 
well known that tho subcutaneous injection of 
ammonia, introduced by Dr. Halford, of Melbourne, 
has proved very successful in his hands. Practi¬ 
tioners in India, however, have not expressed 
themselves strongly in favour of it. Perhaps this 
may be due to the greater malignity and swiftness 
of action of the poison of the Indian as opposed 
to the Australian serpents. In the case of the 
Australian reptiles, the ammonia may have time 
to overtake and neutralise the poison before it 
has exerted a fatal action on the central ner¬ 
vous system, whereas in the case of the most 
dreaded of the Indian snakes the action is 
so rapid, that before the remedy can be ap¬ 
plied the lethal effects have been produced, 
and the sufferer is moribund. Some allowance 
must also be made for differences in the subject, 
the patients in India being chiefly the feeble¬ 
bodied Hindoo, whilst in Melbourne the sufferers 
are usually the stronger eonstitutioned European. 
Lastly, some difference in the result obtained may 
be due to the mode in which the ammonia is in¬ 
jected, Professor Halford throwing in rather 
strong doses as rapidly as possible after the bite, 
whilst in some non-successful cases a good deal of 
time has been lost. M. do Mericourt pronounces 
against the utility of ammoniaenl injections, and 
formulates his ideas in the following propositions : 
1. The only effective means, the use of which 
should be generally and popularly known, are 
those which prevent the absorption of the poison 
immediately after the bite, viz., ligature above 
the part bitten, suction, lotions, cauterisation by 
means of a red-hot needle or of a small heap of 
gunpowder placed on the wound, or the applica- 
of some coagulating caustic. 2. If these means 
have been neglected, or have been applied tardily 
and ineffectually, hot alcoholic drinks should be 
given gradually and in a methodical manner, so 
that sweating and the elimination of fluids bv the 
kidneys may be induced as freely as possible. 
Tho action of the new sudorific “ jaborandi ” may 
be tried. 3. If in consequence of violent vomiting 
the introduction of medicine by the stomach be 
prevented, and any confidence be still retained by 
the practitioner in the use of ammonia, bo may 
practise it, as it is at least harmless. The bite of 
the riper in France appears to be occasionally 
fatal. M. Robin mentioned, in the discussion 
which followed the reading erf the paper, one fatal 


case which had occurred in bis experience. Other 
speakers also alluded to fatal cases that had fallen 
under their notice. 

Centres of the Vascular and Respiratory Centres. 
—A rimmi of recent researches on these centres 
is given in the Centralblatt (So. 10, 1874). Ditt- 
mar, who has worked in the Physiological In¬ 
stitute of Leipzig, essentially corroborates the 
previous statements of Owsjannikow, whose 
method of experiment, namely, by making sec¬ 
tions through the medulla oblongata, he has 
improved. Dittmar found (in rabbits) that the 
inferior limit of the vaso-motor centre was at a 
plane about three millimetres above the point of 
tho calamus scriptorius. The upper limit was at 
about the upper border of the corpus trapezoides. 
This region corresponds to the place of origin of 
the nervi faciales. In Dittmar's experiments the 
blood-pressure was determined by the kymogra- 
phion, and its rise after irritation of the sciatic 
nerve constituted a measure as to the extent to 
which the vaso-motor reflex centre had been 
eliminated by the section made. Sections showed 
that the sensory nerves, at least of the sciatic 
nerve (the irritation of which caused a rise of the 
blood-pressure), as well as the vaso-motor nerves 
themselves, ran in the lateral columns. More¬ 
over, tho centre on both sides lies in that part 
of the medulla oblongata which corresponds to the 
lateral column of the spinal cord, more particu¬ 
larly, however, in the anterior part of the same. 
Microscopic investigation showed this region to 
have a grey nucleus containing large multipolar 
ganglion cells, which has been designated by bean 
and Kdlliker as the inferior diffuse part of the 
superior olivary body; and by Clarke as the 
“ antero-lateral nucleus.” 

Schlesinger and Oser, whilst admitting the 
medulla oblongata to be the essential centre of the 
vaso-motor nerves, point out that both vascular 
and motor nerves proceed from the spinal cord. 
After separation of the brain from the medulla, 
the spinal centres are greatly enfeebled; but by the 
injection of strychnia their energy may to a cer¬ 
tain extent be reawakened, and even after section 
of the spinal cord in the neck strychnia causes 
considerable elevation of blood-pressure and ener¬ 
getic uterine contractions. 

Rokitansky found that respiratory movements 
could still be performed by rabbits after section of 
the cervical region of the spinal cord, if strychnia 
were administered, and he therefore concludes 
that there are respiratory centres in the cord, the 
functional activity of which, however, is ordinarily 
dependent on their connexion with the brain. 

A fossil discovered by M. Sismonda, and pre¬ 
served as unique in the University of Turin, has 
been determined by Professor TV. Sehimper to 
be Annularis sphenophylhides, a plant likely to 
have been aquatic. Only one group of verti- 
cillate leaves was preserved, converted into an¬ 
thracite. It was imbedded in a mass of protogine 
(the granite of Mont Blanc), broken off from an 
erratic mass, and its presence in such a situation 
can only be accounted for by assigning an aqueous 
origiu to the protogine. 

At the Botanical Congress recently held at 
Florence, M. Alphonse de Candolle discoursed 
on the origin ot the vegetation of the Alps, 
his idea being that localities rich in rare or 
numerous species were those in which the glacial 
period soonest passed away. He considers that 
tho southern portion of the chain disengaged 
from the glaciers when all Switzerland was 
still covered by them, preserved the remains 
of an ancient alpine or sub-alpine flora which 
joined on to the modem vegetation. In other 
cases antiquity is the cause of this richness, as for 
example the Cape and Brazil compared with the 
poverty of new islands, or arctic regions lately 
under ice. 

M. Plaschon gives the following account in 
the Revue des Deux Monies of the aiscussion at 
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the Botanical Congress at Florence concerning the 
supposed parasitic character of the gonidia of 
lichens:— 

“ The question was to decide the true Dature of 
lichens, those singular .organisms -which cover with 
foiiaceous or fruticular expansions, or with divers 
coloured crusts, the hark of trees, rocks, or even the 
soil. Whatever may be their external colour—dead 
white, grey, bluish, greenish, yellow, or orange—these 
lichens always exhibit in the substance of their thallus 
(as their various expansions are called) a certain 
number of granulations, or rather of green cellules, 
more rarely yellow, blue, or brown. These are called 
gonidia. The surroundingtissue, called hypha. is formed 
of filamentous colourless cells, composing a felted web, 
and tlie gonidia are sharply distinguished from it by 
their colour. The gonidia were for a long time regarded 
as essential constituents of the lichens. More lately 
their resemblance to some of the lower algao living on 
the ground, on stones, or on bark, suggested the singular 
idea that they might actnslly be algae entangled in the 
tissue of the lichens and connected with their life by 
links that remained to be discovered. Was it a simplo 
cohabitation, commensalism (fellow boarding), if wo 
may employ a term applied to certain associations of 
animals, such, for example, as that between oysters 
and the little crustaceans known to Aristotle as 
pitmotherac ? Or, on the contrary, was there a 
mutual dependence between the lichen and the 
algae, and if so, which was the parasite, tho lichen 
or the algue ? The first hypothesis has little a 
priori probability, as the different algae with which 
the gonidia had been identified are known as living 
independently when away from tho lichen tissue. The 
parasitism of the lichen on the algue, or, to speak more 
correctly, of the filamentous hypha upon the gonidia, 
aeemed to follow from the fact that the filaments of 
the hypha are in a manner implanted among the 
gonidia, which they embrace in their folds, applying 
themselves to their surfaces, adhering to their mem¬ 
branes, and apparently exercising a debilitating 
action, diminishing tlieir size, and hampering their 
evolution. These and other facts have led M. do 
Bary in Germany, and M. Schwendener. of Bale, to 
admit the parasitism of the lichen on the algue which 
its tissue enfolds. According to this theory the lichen 
is a complex Icing, or rather a compound of two Wings, 
of which one, the foundation, is an algue, and tho other 
a sort of fungns living at the expense of the former, 
an hypothesis without doubt very bold, even paradoxi¬ 
cal, but which, if opposed by learned lichenographers 
like Dr. Nylander, has found an emphatic defender in 
Dr. Bornet, of Antibes, whose admirable micrographic 
labours in this department have made him a great 
authority. It was after having seen, as I did, the beau¬ 
tiful microscopic preparations of Dr. Bornet, that JL)r. 
Weddell, correspondent of the Academy of Sciences, 
brought the subject before tho Congress at 1'loreuco. 
While confident that the gonidia are algae, he holds 
in reserve the question of the parasitism of the liypha 
upon them.” 

"We have given the above as being an intelligible 
popular account of a curious theory. The other 
side of the question is not explained by M. Plan- 
chon, bnt it must not be inferred that the theory 
he espouses, and which originated with Schwen¬ 
dener, is generally accepted by lichenologists. A 
remmt of the arguments for and against the 
hypothesis will be found (as we stated in a former 
number) in the Popular Science Review for July, in 
which the Rev. J. M. Grombie represents the 
hnlnaeo of evidence as decidedly against it. 

Professor Galle has called our attention to 
an error into which we have fallen through a mis¬ 
apprehension of his meaning, in an account we 
gave of a recent paper of his in the Astronomische 
Kachrichten, on the orbit of a large meteor. The 
effect of the earth's attraction appears to have 
been fully allowed for, and we regret that through 
the smallness of the correction we were led to 
conclude that it had been neglected. 

Mb. A. H. Ghees, M.A., late Fellow of Gon- 
ville and Caius College, Cambridge, has been 
appointed Professor of Geology in the Yorkshire 
College of Science. Mr. Green has for many 
Tears been attached to the Geological Survey, and 
huts been chiefly engaged in working out the 


Structure of the Yorkshire coal-field. He 
'herefore peculiarly fitted by his local knowledge 
to occupy the new chair at Leeds. 


The Indian Government has now for several 
years carried on the work of examining all public 
and private libraries in India, with a view of de¬ 
termining the exact amount of ancient literature 
which is still extant in manuscripts. Dr. Btihler, 
Mr. Burnell, Rajendralal Mitra, and others have 
been employed in the different Presidencies, and 
the result has been most satisfactory. It has been 
shown that the hulk of Sanskrit literature exceeds 
that of Greek or Roman literature, hut, on the 
other hand, it can no longer admit of any doubt 
that no MS. in India can claim a much higher 
age than the twelfth century A.D. MSS. of that 
date are, in fact, extremely rare, and we hear that 
the Secretary of State for India has just sent out a 
despatch to order a number of the most ancient and 
important Sanskrit MSS. lately discovered in 
India, to be sent to England, in order to have theip 
exhibited at the International Congress of Orien¬ 
talists in September. Dr. Rost, the learned 
Librarian of the India Office, will exhibit at the 
same time some of the most valuable treasures of 
his own collection, which, in its present locality, 
is hut little known to the public at large. 

M. Abraham Firkowitsch, well known in 
connexion with rare Hebrew manuscripts, died 
recently at the age of eighty-eight. He has left a 
splendid collection of no less than 1,1500 MSS., 
which rivals, if it does not surpass, the fine col¬ 
lection of Hebrew-Arabic codices at Oxford. M. 
Neubauer and others have drawn attention to the 
great value of the Firkowitsch fragments of 
ancient MSS. of the Old Testament, both for 
various readings of the Hebrew text and for the 
Masora. We are glad to learn that the second 
volume of the work described by M. Neubauer in 
a recent number of the Academy is quite ready 
for publication. 

. Dr. Voice's discourse On the Importance of 
Semitic Philology for Old Testament Exegesis 
(Doipat, 1874) is a most superficial performance, 
and will not even serve the purpose of a convenient 
repertory of facts. Those who touch Assyrian and 
Egyptian matters should either be experts or con¬ 
stant readers of the periodical literature in which 
the latest discoveries are embodied. An English 
scholar would, at least, have had the modesty to 
leave such a trivial attempt imprinted. 

A reviewer in the Leipzig organ Centralblatt, 
June 27, with the transparent initials of Th. 
N[oldeke], gives a cautious and instructive criti¬ 
cism of Dr. Schrader's recent work on The Descent 
to Hades of the Goddess Ishtar (Giessen, 1874). 
He writes from the point of view of a trained 
Semitic scholar, and there can he no doubt of his 
intimate acquaintance with the laws and usages 
of the better known Semitic languages, lie 
admits (which is much from a German philo¬ 
logist) the soundness of the basis on which the 
inscriptions have been interpreted, but professes 
an exaggerated scepticism on points of detail, 
which a few weeks’ study of the subject would 
assuredly diminish. And yet the article deserves 
to be taken to heart by those whom it especially 
concerns, the ABsyriologues, whose dogmatism and 
unscientific philology repel many students, and 
embarrass the course of many more. From a 
careful reading of Dr. Schrader’s earlier work on 
the cuneiform inscriptions in relation to the Old 
Testament (Giessen, 1872), we suspect that Dr. 
Niildeke’s unfavourable verdict on the exegetical 
and especially the philological part of this new 
work is well founded. Itaah and impossible ety¬ 
mologies abound in the one, and, judging from 
Dr. Niildeke’s examples, are not uncommon in the 
other work. At the same time the reviewer 
admits that Dr. Schrader has made an important 
contribution to the study of the subject, and 
remarks that the mythological ideas of these docu¬ 
ments correspond remarkably with those of the 


Mandean literature on which he has been so long 
and zealously engaged. Would that our English 
Assvriologues, so learned and ingenious, and yet 
so weak on the whole in philology, might take 
the hint conveyed by Dr. Niildeke: Chi va piano 
va sano. 

M. Delaunay, whose communications to the 
Institute of France have been repeatedly noticed in 
these pages, has published the results of his re¬ 
searches on Monks and Sibyls in Judaeo- Greek 
Antiquity (Paris, 1874). The first part is devoted 
to the origin, doctrines, and rites of Jewish mona- 
chism, and closes with the translation of the sur¬ 
prising work in which Philo describes the contem¬ 
plative life of the Judaeo-Alexandrine monks, the 
Therapeutae. The second part contains a history 
of the Sibylline oracles, not only of those which 
are of Alexandrine origin, but of those which have 
constituted the most ancient form of Greek poetry. 
It has also a translation of the eight hundred 
verses, hitherto merged in the collection of Jewish 
or Christian oracles, which an attentive exa¬ 
mination has led the author to attach to the 
Judaeo-Alexandrine cycle of literature. The work 
is interesting in its hearing on the question of the 
historical evolution of Christian ideas. 


FINE ART. 

Numusmatique de la Tore Salute. Par F. 

de Saulcy. (Paris : J. Rothschild, 1874.) 
For half a century the gallant author of this 
splendid work has devoted himself to 
numismatic researches, interrupted only by 
occasional excursions into other archaeologi¬ 
cal fields. He has rescued from chaos tho 
coinages of Gaul and Judaea, of Byzantium 
and the Crusaders, besides contributing very 
much to the arrangement and explanation 
of those of Spain and other parts. Of the 
coins of the kings of Judaea he has treated 
in his work published in 1854, a work which 
preceded, and to a great extent furnished 
the materials for, the researches of Reicliardt, 
Madden, and others. The present volume, 
written in England, and inscribed to Mr. 
Poole, of the British Museum, is a complete 
account of all the coins of Palestine which 
have fallen under M. de Saulcy’s observa¬ 
tion. We add the qualification because he 
avows, in a regrettable passage of his preface, 
that his personal hostility to Germany has 
prevented him from taking any steps to 
examine pieces in the German museums. 
Probably he may not have missed very much, 
but in the case of a work so complete as the 
present every lacuna is noted, and it is a 
piiy that M. de Saulcy did not sacrifice the 
excited feelings of the moment to his well- 
known love of knowledge. Science is o? no 
country. 

The success of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund would prove, if it were not daily forced 
on our observation, how intense is the inte¬ 
rest taken by the English nation, and indeed 
all Christians, in every object having even 
the remotest connexion with the Jewish and 
Christian histories. Hence the attention 
bestowed usually on the coinage of Judaea, 
an attention which intrinsically it scarcely 
merits. The only coins in the whole series 
which an unbiassed numismatist would con¬ 
sider interesting are the shekels ascribed by M. 
de Saulcy to Jaddua, high priest at the time 
of Alexander’s conquest, and by most numis¬ 
matists to the Maccabean princes. But we 
are all biassed, and study the worn morsels 
of copper issued by the later kings with ever 
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fresh interest. The reason for the want of 
interest in the civic coins of which the pre¬ 
sent volume treats is not far to seek. Until 
the Roman conquest the towns of Judaea 
did not issue coins at all. Under the early 
Caesars, that is, before the destruction of 
Jerusalem, the gold coinage of the country 
was Roman, the silver coinage either Roman 
or belonging to the Phoenician towns on the 
sea coast, the copper coinage Roman, mixed 
with the coins of the few towns which had 
the right of striking copper, and the very 
small pieces issued by the kings and the 
procurators. But of course the mint-cities 
were in no case allowed to choose anything 
like a national type for their coins : we have 
palm-trees, trophies, implements of Roman 
cult and Greek divinities in monotonous 
succession ; little to indicate a Jewish rather 
than an Arabian or Pisidian mint. As we 
have before remarked, the coins of the kings 
are not treated of in the present volume, but 
those of the procurators may delay us for a 
moment. M, de Saulcy has accepted the sug¬ 
gestion of Mommsen that the dates engraved 
on these coins may be the “ anni Augusto- 
rum,” not the years of the Actian aera, as he 
supposed in 1854. Repeated travels in the 
Holy Land have enriched his collection with 
pieces of almost all years in which the 
procurators could have struck, and he re¬ 
cords, with pardonable pride, his possession 
of coins of the sixteenth, seventeenth, and 
eighteenth years of the reign of Tiberius, 
the years when, as he supposes, Pontius 
Pilate was ruling in Jerusalem, and our 
Lord was preaching through Palestine. But 
M. de Saulcy gives no reason for including 
in this part of his work the coins of the 
procurators of Judaea, while excluding those 
of Herod and Agrippa. Does he suppose 
them to have been current only in Jerusa¬ 
lem P This is surely unlikely, yet he has 
arranged them among the civic coins of 
that city. 

About the memorable year 70 we find for 
a moment a coinage which might in one 
sense be called national; but it is the utter 
defeat of the Jews which it commemorates, 
and it was issued by the Roman commander. 
We may mention one curious, and we think 
unpublished, coin of this class, the reverse 
of which is thus described by M. de Saulcy: 
“ [N]EIK0I10AEf2S, Un loup et un pore 
combattant. C’est le loup qui mord vigour- 
ensement le groin du pore, qui est place dans 
une attitude simplement defensive.” Here 
the wolf, of course, represents the Roman 
legions, the hog the Jewish people. This 
coin renders it highly probable that the city 
of Nicopolis, its place of mintage, was so 
named in honour of the victory of Titus ; its 
former name having been Emmaiis. Cassio- 
dorus and St. Jerome both assert the change 
of name to have taken place in the reign of 
Elagabalus ; but the present coin is strong 
evidence the other way, and is supported by 
the probable attribution to the place of a 
coin of Faustina the younger, which also 
bears the name of Nicopolis. 

After the destruction of Jerusalem the 
Jewish coinage becomes more varied and 
wide-spread, but less interesting, for at this 
period Judaea was scarcely more Jewish than 
were Cyprus and Egypt. Probably the most 
attractive series of this period for most per¬ 


sons is that of Neapolis in Samaria. The 
usual type of this city is the Mount Gerizim, 
on which the Samaritans kept up, as to this 
day they keep up, their peculiar worship. 
It is thus figured:— 

“ Une montagne conique, a large base, est 
divisiie au sommet en deux cimes bien distinctes, 
dont l’une, celle de gauche, supporte un temple 4 
fronton orntS de coloimes dont le nombre varie : la 
cime de droite, au contraire, ne supporte qu’un 
tres-petit edifice de forme peu ddterminde, mais 
sans colonnes. Un escalier monte directement de 
la base au sommet, et, a l’entrde du temple, ornd 
de colonnes. PluBieurs edifices se montrent sur les 
flancs de l'escalier et le long de son trajet; quant 
a la base de la montagne, elle est munie dune 
longue colonnade qui la gamit tout entiere.” 

It is unfortunate that ancient coins are 
seldom accurate in their representations of 
architectural details. The number of columns, 
even the style of architecture, will be un¬ 
hesitatingly sacrificed to the engraver’s sense 
of the fitness of things. Thus, in the present 
instance, the huge staircase must surely 
symbolize a path or road up the mountain ; 
and we find it hard to believe .that the 
Samaritans would worship in a temple of 
Greek or Roman style. This same want of 
accuracy diminishes the interest naturally 
attaching to the representations of the great 
temples of Heliopolis or Baalbec, on the ex¬ 
cavation and restoration of which M. Joyau 
is at present engaged; and to several other 
plans of temples in Damascus, Abila, and 
elsewhere, which figure in the coinage of 
Judaea. To pass from architecture to com¬ 
parative mythology very interesting hints 
are thrown out by coins of Arabia and 
Palestine of a national Arabian pantheon, 
the scattered traces of which should be care¬ 
fully collected. The armed deities, for ex¬ 
ample, which appear in the civic coinages of 
Damascus and Rabbath Moba, and which 
are both identified by M. de Saulcy with 
Mars or Ares, seem to be rather district 
heroes or war gods. Another remarkable 
figure belongs to the coinage of Dium, a 
male simulacrum between two recumbent 
bulls. The determination of the sites of the 
various cities is a work of great labour and 
research, but producing valuable results. To 
this specially the author has devoted him¬ 
self, undertaking many laborious excursions 
into the Syrian and Arabian deserts. He is 
proud of being no closet-scholar, but one 
who has gathered his own materials slowly 
and painfully on the spot. Hence his excel¬ 
lent habit of indicating, where possible, the 
spot where each piece was found. We must 
not entirely pass over a very remarkable 
series of autonomous coins of Palmyra. The 
discovery of this coinage of the city is, we 
believe, entirely due to M. de Saulcy. He 
has described above fifty examples of it, 
and some of the types are of a character 
to interest students of the brief but brilliant 
history of the city. 

To numismatists this work is of great im¬ 
portance. A detailed account of all the 
coins of any district or province of the 
ancient world is an excellent work; and 
there are few writers who combine numis¬ 
matic ardour with the learning and experi¬ 
ence of M. de Saulcy. In a work of detail 
there is little chance of wide-reaching and 
fundamental errors, but we have noticed 
many slight defects of detail. For example, 


at p. 113 we find a coin described under the 
head of Caesarea in Samaria, which from its 
fabric should apparently be attributed to 
Caesarea in Bithynia. A much more serious 
defect is the apparent want of any means of 
referring from the text of the work to the 
plates which accompany it, and from the 
plates to the text. It is a work of time and 
labour to discover which of the pieces de¬ 
scribed are engraved and which are not, and 
as the order of the towns in the plates is 
different from that in the text, and there is 
no index to the former, the utility of the 
whole work is to some extent compromised. 
The plates are executed by Dardel in his 
usual careful and accurate, but somewhat 
monotonous and meaningless style. It is 
very much to be hoped that the gallant 
gentleman who has given us this work 
will be enabled to carry out the rest of his 
design : “ II ne me restera plus qu’d donner 
un catalogue raisonne des monnaies royalcs 
de cette meme Palestine, pour avoir entiere- 
ment rempli le cadre qui embrasse la numis- 
matique antique de cette terre illustre entre 
toutes.” Pekcy Gardner. 


A VISIT TO rlENZA. 

The annals of the Roman Pontificate in the 
fifteenth century present on the one hand a 
dark and repulsive, on the other a bright and 
noble aspect. The Popes who reigned from 1404 
to 1500—Paul, Sixtus, Innocent, Alexander— 
became responsible for that bias, determined with 
evil results to their office and their credit, which 
led to the secularising of the spirit and aims, the 
general deterioration of the character and influ¬ 
ences, thenceforth distinguishingthePapacy during 
the ante-Reformntion period. Among those more 
estimable men raised to its supreme chair prior to 
1400, the two who especi ally represent the worthier 
phase in the life of the Papal sovereignty, and who 
sought to reconcile the Roman Church, as well 
as their own true interests, with modem thought 
and culture, are Nicholas V. (elected 1447) and 
Pius II. (1458). 

Aeneas Sylvius Piccolomini was the scion of a 
patrician but at the time of his birth impoverished 
family of Siena, and was bom at a small town in 
the Val d’Orcia (so called from the river watering 
that valley), about thirty-two miles distant, 
south-eastward, from that Tuscan city. At Cor- 
signano, as the little town was named, the family 
had settled for economy’s sake, the parents of 
Aeneas having numerous offspring and little of 
this world’s goods. The amiable manners and 
talents of the youth early attracted notice, and 
gradually won for him the high prizes first of the 
secular, and afterwards of the ecclesiastical career 
upon which he entered. Appointed secretary to 
the Cardinal Bishop of Bologna (Albergati, who 
was beatified), and charged by him with a politi¬ 
cal mission to Scotland, for effecting the desirable 
reconciliation between its king, James II., and 
Henry VI., king of England, the young Piccolo- 
mini saw many lands on a long and somewhat 
disastrous journey. Next we find him in the 
service of the ex-Duke of Savoy, Amadeo, who 
had been inauspiciously elected Pope (1442) by 
the Council of Basle, as Felix II., in rivalship 
against Eugenius IV. When the cause of that 
Antipope was declining, the Emperor Frederick 
engaged his talented secretary for an important 
diplomatic mission, with the object of offering 
friendship and support to the much-tried Pontin 
who was legitimately elected at Rome. Eugenius 
died soon after the arrival of the Emperor’s envoy 
at that city. Nicholas V., his successor, recog¬ 
nising the abilities and merits of Piccolomini, ap¬ 
pointed him first to the post of “ Apostolic Secre¬ 
tary,” next to the bishopric of Trieste, and finally 
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to the archbishopric of Siena. Callixtus III., 
successor to Nicholas on the Papal throne, added 
the cardinal’s hat to these honours; aud, after 
that Pope’s death, Cardinal Piccolomini, then 
fifty-three years of age, was elected in his place 
(August 1468), assuming the name of Pius II. 

I have not here to consider this Pontift's merits 
as a writer or as a theologian, in both which 
capacities he distinguished himself, though not 
constant to his originally avowed principles in 
the latter, the theological, character. The public 
works, the architectural creations accomplished by 
him, are my present subject. Marked by the dis¬ 
tinguishing" stamp of the Renaissance at its best 
Italian phase, and favourably contrasting with 
the pseudo-Renaissance of later periods, a style so 
glaringly conspicuous at Rome and Naples, the 
buildings raised by Pius II. are still (even in the 
decayed state into which many have fallen) among 
the monuments best entitled to the regard of the 
studious, but comparatively little noticed by the 
tourist class in Italy. Exceptional, however, is 
the fate of those at Siena, where the edifices due 
to the Piccolomini Pope are conspicuous and 
well-known—the majestic and nobly characterised 
palace built for his relations, but now applied to 
magisterial uses as the “palazzo del Goveruo;” and, 
near it, the loggia with round-arched portico and 
columns (reminding not a little of that, superior 
indeed, called after the architect Orcagna, at 
Florence) erected 1400, and dedicated “gontili- 
bus suis ” by the patriotic Pontiff; the architect 
of both palace and loggia being the renowned 
Francesco di Giorgio. 

Still more noteworthy are the erections of 
Pius II. at the formerly insignificant little town, 
his birth-place, in Yal d’Orcia. Corsignano is first 
mentioned in the ninth century. Remains of 
its feudal period, dilapidated walls and towered 
gntewavs, still exist; nnd the old church, SS. Vito 
e Modesto, once collegiate, in which the Aeneas 
Sylvius of such high destinies was baptized, is a 
mediaeval building, with a crypt, supposed to date 
from the twelfth century. After he had been raised 
to the highest rank in the Church, this Pope first 
visited his native town in 1450, on his journey to 
Mantua, for the convocation of that congress of 
princes and ambassadors through which he hoped 
to attain what was his main object, fervently and 
bravely pursued throughout the six years’ pontifi¬ 
cate of Pius II.—a crusade against the Turks, and 
the rescue of Constantinople from their dominion. 
During that sojourn at Corsignano he ordered the 
undertaking of the public edifices and palazzi 
which have given a completely new aspect, one 
may say an historic importance, to the place, and 
which (we learn from the Pontiff’s own words) 
were almost completed, after not more than three 
years’ labours, before he arrived for another stay 
at this town, with several cardinals, in 1462. The 
architect engaged for all these buildings was Ber¬ 
nardo Rossellini, a Sienese. His undertaking 
comprised a cathedral, a canonica (or adjacent 
residence for canons), a palace for the Piccolomini 
family, an episcopal palace, and a pretorio, or 
magisterial residence, with offices, tribunals, pri¬ 
sons. Rossellini had estimated the cost at 10,000 
gold florins (namely, for the cathedral alone, as 
Pope Pius’s own report seems to imply), but the 
expenditure to which he actually went was more 
than 60,000. During that sojourn in 1462 the 
Tope held a consistory with his attendant cardinals, 
aud therein publicly proclaimed his native town 
to be raised to the rank of a city with a bishopric, 
its name being changed from Corsignano to 
the commemorative one, Pienza, after himself. 
The See was declared to be in immediate depen¬ 
dence on the Papacy, subject to no other metro¬ 
politan. Shortly afterwards l’ius II. consecrated the 
new duotno, with the assistance of a distinguished 
French cardinal, Estouteville. In 1406 this 
bishopric was bestowed on another Piccolomini, 
the nephew of that Pope, who was also raised to 
the pontifical sovereignty, in 1603, as Pius III. 
The succession ofj bishops, with the history of the 


Pienza Cathedral up to the middle of the seven¬ 
teenth century, is given by Ughelli in his Italia 
Sacra. In 1602 the city, "and probably its public 
buildings also, suffered much from military occu¬ 
pation, that of Cesare Borgia with considerable 
forces (lawless and ferocious, we may imagine), on 
their march to support the pretensions and the 
party of Pandolfo Petruccio at Siena. 

A striking picture of the renovated Pienza and 
its new embellishments is supplied by him who 
may be called its second founder as well as 
greatest benefactor. Pius II. himself dictated to 
secretaries, in a curious and interesting work, 
almost autobiographic, the Commentarii Pii 
Secundi, in the later years of his life, near the 
close of his unfortunately short pontificate. This 
was in the original injudiciously altered, and por¬ 
tions of it omitted, by one favourite amanuensis, 
and at last published under the name of 
Gobelinus, a German priest, in the form in 
which alone we now possess this literary treasure, 
mutilated but still important and valuable. I 
have before me the edition brought out at Rome in 
1584, and dedicated to Pope Gregory XIII. The 
illustrious writer, with natural complacency, 
extols the beauties and dwells at length on the 
details of his public works at his native place. 
The duotno, he tells us, was finished (namely, as 
he found it in 1462), all but one-third of the 
campanile, which was to rise to the height of 160 
feet; the facade of travertine stonework, with 
pilasters, arched recesses for statues, three portals, 
and pyramidal sky-line, being complete ; its ele¬ 
vation 72 feet. The interior, divided by columns 
into three naves, each of the same altitude, under 
vaulting painted blue and studded with gold stars, 
he describes ns suited to excite religious feeling, 
a reverential awe such ns modern Italian churches 
usually fail to produce in the mind (“ ipsa templi 
l'acies commotionem mentis ot religionis quandnm 
reverentiam excitat intrantibus He further 
describes the rich details of this interior—the 
episcopal throne and sedilia in the semicircular 
apse, the gracefully sculptured tabernacle for 
the-Holy Sacrament, and aediculae over the 
altars (of which there were four), as well as the 
paintings he had caused to be hung over those 
altars, all by distinguished masters of Siena. 
The new Piccolomini palace is the subject of 
still fuller description, and must have been (or 
would have been if maintained as the founder 
intended) a very beau ideal of the Italian palazzo, 
classical in style, splendid but not gorgeous in 
ornamentation. Its founder reports ofitasseenby 
him, complete on three sides only of the quadrangle 
marked out in the plan; the circumference 640 
feet, the elevation 90 feet, the whole construction 
of regularly hewn travertine stone, the “ cortile ” 
surrounded with a portico of three orders, the 
second of these three storeys with colonnades being 
adorned with paintings, the columns all monoliths 
16 feet high. The great “aula” and the chapel 
entered from it are duly noticed; as is the (at 
that period probably rare) luxury of a fireplace 
with sculptured mantelpiece in each chamber; 
also the imposing effect, from a distance, of 
twenty-three lofty chimneys, like pinnacles crown¬ 
ing the stately edifice. The pretorio, or civic 

E alazzo, is next visited and described, with its high 
elfry-tower nnd suitable residence for magis¬ 
trates. Already had three cardinals and certain 

f relates from Rome followed the example of the 
'ope by founding stately palaces in the new city ; 
ana the chief piazza (here dignified by the name 
of Forum) was flanked and surrounded by im¬ 
posing structures. An interesting anecdote is 
given about the architect, Rossellini, who had 
been calumninted and accused of betraying the 
confidence of his employer by unauthorized ex¬ 
penditure. The Pope summoned him; he came 
trembling and fearful; was encouraged, praised, 
declared to deserve rank among the first artists of 
bis time, and rewarded on the spot with 100 
gold florins, besides a scarlet mantle bestowed 
by the Pontiff"s hand. Ilis Holiness inserts in his 


pages theedict issued by him before he left the city, 
that none, under spiritual penalties, should in 
any manner alter the buildings or adornments of 
the cathedral, paint its walls or columns, or add 
to the number of its chapels and altars; also 
prohibiting interment of any except the bishops 
and clergy of this See within its beautiful duotno 
—“ si quia contrafecerit anathema esto.l’ 

I visited the now decayed, and by the tourist- 
world (I believe) almost forgotten, Pienza from 
Montepulciano,the nearest city approached, though 
not reached, by railway. A drive of between two 
and three hours through a cultivated and fertile 
hill-country, uplands and valleys fair to look on 
but little inhabited, brought me to the old walls 
of Pope Pius’s birth-place, which stands, as do 
almost all Italian towns of not modern origin, 
on high ground, and is more imposing at a dis¬ 
tance than when seen from a nearer point of view 
—its ruinous fortifications and towers being dis¬ 
tinct and striking to the eye long before one 
enters its gates. A silent, lifeless, and most triste 
place is it at the present day; no sign of move¬ 
ment, intelligence, or industry, save what may be 
inferred from the presence of a capitular clergy, 
from a few paltry shops, a third-rate locatida be¬ 
yond the walls, and a wretched caffe, which I 
entered in order to observe such an establishment, 
usually a test of social conditions in Italian 
towns, amidst such surroundings. One wonders 
how the pulse of life is kept beating amidst the 
mournfully manifest inertness of this place—the 
“gloomy slumber of the stagnant soul”—yet 
Pienza is still an episcopal See, and tho residence 
for each alternate half-year of bishops who presido 
also over the united diocese of Chiusi. Mv first 
visit was, of course, to the duotno, which did not 
disappoint me even after reading the vivid culo- 
gium on its architectural beauties by the tiara- 
crowned founder. The facade is graceful and rich; 
its details—light columns supporting rounded 
arches, classic pilasters, and niches with triangular 
pediments, the adjoining octagonal campanile 
crowned with a low spire—present an harmonious 
ensemble; the Renaissance characteristics here 
assimilated to, not .overcharging or masking, 
those proper to a temple for Christian wor¬ 
ship. The interior also has a solemnity, in¬ 
spiring something (if not all) of that devout 
emotion attributed to its architectural effect 
by Popo Pius. The deep blue, star-studded 
vaulting, nnd the Sienese paintings, on gilt 
fondo, over the altars, * still remain ns described 
in the Commentaries. The church stands on a 
steep ridge, and not long ago was much injured 
in the rear pnrt of its buildings by a landslip. 
Near it is the piazza—the only one in this dull 
little city — in the present aspect of which 
it is difficult to recognise the original, as de¬ 
scribed with laudntory language in the Com¬ 
mentaries —now indeed only different from such 
“piazze” in other small provincial towns of Italy in 
not being mediaeval, but rather modem, though 
prematurely decayed; and also in the one feature, 
still imposing, of the bell-tower above the muni¬ 
cipal palace, a building which, one perceives, has 
once seen better days. 

I next visited tho riccolomini palace, now 
dilapidated, shut up, and to all appearance unin¬ 
habited, if not indeed uninhabitable, though still 
owned by that aristocratic family, and, as I was 
told, kept up for their use. The grace of its 
pillared porticoes round the quadrangular court, 
the well-defined cornices and pilasters of its three 
storeys,—Doric, Ionic, Corinthian,—and tho rnul- 
lioned windows of two lights with the simplest tra¬ 
cery in their rounded arches, the massiveness of tho 


* No ono could give me any information as to these 
pictures, which aro altar-pieces of the smaller size, 
evidently by superior artists, and of the devotional 
Sienese sehool contemporaneous with the pontificate 
here in question. Tho church contains two minor 
altars, besides those particularly described in the 
Commnttarii (lix.). A competent cicerone at I’ienza 
is not to be expected. 
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■well-cut stonework end the deep warm tint given 
by time to the whole travertine structure, produce 
such an impression that one is inclined to class this 
with the finest specimens of the Italian palatial 
style in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries— 
with the works of Bramante and Antonio 
Sangallo. But the desolated condition, the forlorn 
neglect to which this Piccolomini palace is now 
abandoned, wofully mar the pleasure such archi¬ 
tectural character might otherwise excite. A 
sad reality is here before us, which attests the de¬ 
plorable disregard on the part of present authori¬ 
ties for the less conspicuous monuments of a land 
the most abundantly enriched by the genius of 
past ages; and also (conveying a still deeper 
lesson from history) the rapid decline of the 
Boman pontificate "from the spirit, purposes, and 
aims which animated the truly estimable and 
high-minded Pope Pius II. 

C. I. Hesians. 


THE BRUNSWICK ONYX VASE. 

Dr. Fiedler, of Wesel, recently addressed a letter 
to the Allycmeine Zrituny, in which he gives 
an interesting account of the Brunswick onyx 
vase, whose numerous hair-breadth escapes from 
capture and destruction might supply materials 
capable of adaptation for many a thrilling tale of 
startling vicissitudes, adventurous wanderings, and 
critical turns of fate. What had been the destiny 
of this nonpareil before the seventeenth century, 
where it saw the light, and who fashioned it in 
all its incomparable beauty, are questions which 
have hitherto baffled enquiry. All we know is 
that when, in the year 1630, the city of Mantua 
was captured, after many months’ siege, by the 
imperialists, Duke Francis Albert of Saxe-Lauen- 
burg, who commanded an Austrian contingent, 
noticed this now far-famed vrss in the hands 
of one of his soldiers, and purchased it for 
100 ducats from the man, who valued it 
only for the gold of which its foot and handle 
were formed. The soldier, when questioned 
about it, related that during the three days’ 
plunder to which the city had been subjected, he 
and a companion had made a raid on some of the 
apartments of the royal palace, and observing the 
gold on the vase, he had snatched it up, and 
carried it away as part of his share of the booty. 
This palace had been the favourite residence of 
Vincenzo II., Duke of Mantua, and head of the 
great art-loving family of the Gonzag.-.s, whose 
death without direct heirs in 1627 had drawn 
upon the unhappy Mantuans the war which laid 
waste their fair city, and which originated in the 
claims advanced by the Kinperor Ferdinand II. 
on the duchy, in right of his empress the sister 
of Vincenzo. From the possession of Francis 
Albert of Saxe-Lauenburg, who was a connoisseur 
in art, and recognised in his newly-acquired trea¬ 
sure a genuine antique, it passed to his widow, 
who left it by will to her sister, the Princess 
Sophia Elizabeth, wife of August, reigning Duke 
of Brunswick-Liineburg. 

By this lady it was bequeathed as an inalien¬ 
able heirloom to her son, Duke Ferdinand Albert, 
the Marvellous, whose zeal in collecting rare and 
costly works of art made him a fitting recipient 
for such a trust. By his directions a green satin 
case, bound with silver cords, was made for the 
vase, which was further secured from risk of 
injury by being enclosed in a padlocked and 
strongly-made wooden case, covered with silk and 
gold and silver lace. What is of more interest to 
us, he also caused the learned secretary, Eggeling 
of Bremen, to write an explanatory treatise in 
Latin on the goblet, and its mode of decoration. 
From this composition, entitled Mysteria Cereris 
tt Bacc/ii in vasrulo e.v uno otiyrhe, $-r. (Bremae, 
1082, quarto), we learn that the vase is fashioned 
out of a genuine and precious gem, known as 
onvx, or sardonyx, and provided with a pure and 
massive wrought gold cover, spout, handle, and 
foot. Independently of these metallic additions, 


the vase measures about 5} inches in length, 
and about three inches in breadth. The ingenious 
workman who prepared the gem for its present 
adaptation has secured strength and cohesion for 
the entire mass by passing two hoops of gold 
around it in connexion with the handle and 
spout, and has thus divided the surface into three 
compartments, in the central one of which the 
artist has drawn twelve figures, which are cut 
into the stone in has relief, and represent a sacri¬ 
ficial or other ceremonial connected with some 
religious mysteries. The upper division is deco¬ 
rated with appropriate emblems of fruits, leaves, 
heads of bulls, See., while the lowermost compart¬ 
ment exhibits goblets, fruit-baskets, torches, ser¬ 
pents, and two human heads. 

Eggeling's learned treatise was met by a counter¬ 
blast of rhetoric from Dr. Feller, Professor of 
Poetry at Leipzig, and librarian to the University, 
who declared that the figures referred to the 
Eleusinian mysteries, and were not Bacchana¬ 
lian in character, as the secretary had asserted. 
Soon a paper war disturbed the atmosphere of 
German academic literature, which reached its 
height in an angry retort by Eggeling, entitled 
Absterxio Felleriatwrnm Ctilumnitinim atque 
acerbimnutrum Ivjuriannn (Bremae, 1689) ; hut 
which left the question of the real significance of 
the bas-reliefs undecided. 

The monetary value of the treasure seemed to 
have been nearly as difficult of determination as 
the subject of its decorations, and in the inven¬ 
tories of the ducal pretiosa it fluctuated between 
60,000 and 160,000 Reichs-thaler. In the beginning 
of the eighteenth century an attenipt was made by 
the then possessors (the widow of Dulce Ferdinand 
Albert and her sons) to find a purchaser for the 
vase, in order to give the Princess Sophia Eleonora 
of Brunswick the sixth part of the purchase-money 
in part payment of her dowry, in accordance 
with her father’s intentions ; but no one presented 
himself as a competitor for the prize, and the onyx 
cup, after a prolonged public but carefully guarded 
exhibition, was restored to its own iron chest, 
which was only to be unlocked in the presence of 
a high Court official. 

In 1706, after having been the joint property 
of the Brunswick and Bevem branches of the 
family, it became the sole possession of the reign¬ 
ing ducal line, and thenceforth it followed the 
chequered fortunes of those princes. After the battle 
of Jena, in 1800, in which Duke Charles William 
of Brunswick was mortally wounded, the onyx 
vase passed with the fugitive family from Liibeck 
to Sweden, next from Als to Slesvig, and was at 
length deposited at Gliicksburg, whence, however, 
from fear of Danish interference and in imminent 
peril of being seized by the French, it was con¬ 
veyed to England by Colonel Von Nordenfe'.s, 
whose perils by sea from privateers, and dangers 
by land from hostile armies, would fill a volume. 
Napoleon was at that very time turning a longing 
eye on the Mantuan onyx, and in return for its 
possession he is said to have offered to remit half 
a million francs of the war indemnity in which 
poor Brunswick was mulcted, but in vain ; the 
family clung with hereditary tenacity to their 
precious treasure, and refused to listen to the 
tempter. On December 28, 1810, Colonel Nor- 
denfels, attended by a faithful servant, leftGliicks- 
burg.and after passing through Prussia and Sweden 
to disarm suspicion, assuming disguises of every 
kind, and having to endure detention, delavs, and 
interrogations at every turn, he reached London 
on April 15, 1811, and had the satisfaction, on the 
same dav, of consigning his precious charge to the 
hands of the widowed Duchess Augusta of Bruns¬ 
wick. 

Like many other fugitives of note, the Mantuan 
onyx remained in London till 1814, when it 
returned to Brunswick with the long exiled 
princes of the duchy. For a time it seemed as if 
nothing more could now threaten the peaceful 
rest of the wanderer; but in 1830, when the 
reigning Duke Charles heard his people clamour¬ 


ing for his downfall, and saw his palace in flames, 
he bethought him of hiB Mantuan treasure before 
he sought safety in flight, and having sent a con¬ 
fidential friend to remove it from the ducal 
museum, he carried it away with him. Thence¬ 
forth nothing was known of it. No one ever saw 
it during the lifetime of the eccentric Diamond' 
Duke ; and when the city of Geneva, in con¬ 
formity with his testamentary wishes, claimed 
as his universal residuary legatee all his works 
of art, a fruitless search was made for the 
long vanished onyx vase. At length, after 
oft-repeated examination of the ducal treasures,, 
it was noticed that a shred of flannel pro¬ 
truded from the base of a metallic vase which 
appeared to be of very little value. On a closer 
inspection this vase was found to be split length¬ 
ways, and to be excessively heavy when compared, 
with another vase of identical form and external 
appearance with which it seemed to form a pair.. 
On separating the split surfaces the onyx came to 
view perfectly intact and uninjured, and thus the 
mystery of its supposed disappearance was at once 
explained. Genevan art-lovers were overjoyed at 
the discovery, but their hopes of calling the peer¬ 
less beauty their - own were shattered by the clainx 
set up by the reigning Duke of Brunswick for the 
Mantuan onyx as an inalienable heirloom of his 
femily; and now, after a second separation of 
thirty-four years, the gem is restored to the ducal 
museum of Brunswick. Since its unexpected re¬ 
suscitation, various drawings and photographs have 
appeared of it in Germany, and among these the 
best is a water-colour sketch by Professor A. 
Gnauth, which gives a very correct representation 
of the figures with which it is decorated. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A recent sale at Christie’s of a few examples 
of Sir Joshua, coming pretty directly from the 
family, will be within the recollection of our 
readers. Among the pictures was one of the 
Angel’s Heads, like that in the National Gallery 
—the five heads being, as is known, five por¬ 
traits, in different positions, of the child Frances 
Gordon, Lord William Gordon's daughter. The 
work, now carefully but sparingly cleaned, appears 
to reveal itself as a very exquisite example of the 
master; and with regard to it, Mrs. Noseda, its 
purchaser, has made an interesting discovery—to 
wit, that the earlier engraving of the angelic "heads 
(that by Peter Simon), is in truth made from the 
picture now in her possession, and not from that 
in the National Gallery, as has hitherto of course 
always been supposed. 

Returns have lately been printed “ of the 
aggregate cost to the nation of the South Kensing¬ 
ton Museum, including administration, buildings, 
maintenance, objects for exhibition in London and 
loan collections for country circulation, from the 
commencement of the Museum to the end of the 
financial year 1873-4: 

“ Of the cost of all purchases, classified accord¬ 
ing to the nature of the objects ; 

“ And, of the cost of the loan or circulating 
collection, and of the objects which are retained 
permanently for exhibition at South Kensington.” 

The following ore among the most noticeable 
items:— 

1. Total cost to the nation of the Museum, in¬ 
cluding administration, &c., Sec., building, objects, 
&c., to March 31, 1874, 1,191,700*. 17s. 4d. 

2. Cost of purchases: sculpture, marble, stone, 
terra-cotta, original casts in wax, stucco, &c., 
19,857/. 0s. 11 d.; carvings in ivory, bone, horn, 
18,435/. 8s. 6d.; woodwork (carvings, furniture, 
frames, marquetery, lacquer, Sec.), 24,659/. lls. 4d.; 
metal work (iron, steel, copper, lead, bronze, &c.), 
17,896/. 12s. lid.; coins, medals, medallions, and 
embossed plaques, 1,907/. 17s. lid.; arms and 
armour, 3,025/. 15s. 4d.; silversmith’s work (with 
ecclesiastical-work, not enamelled), 13,374/.5s.3d.; 
jewellery and goldsmith’s work (personal orna¬ 
ments, gems, carvings in crystal, shell, amber 
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coral, &c.), 16,996/. 10 r. 6 d. ; enmds on metal, 
17,017/. 6*. id. ; earthenware and stoneware, 
22,796/. 18*. lid.: porcelain, 6,898/. 8*. lid.; 
glass vessels, &c., 4,990/. 2s. 8d.; textiles, includ¬ 
ing embroidery, 6,603/. 9*. 8d. j musical instru¬ 
ments, 3,802/." 15*.; paintings in oil, copies of 
ornament in tempera, &e., 4,709/. 0*. 7d.; water¬ 
colour and other drawings, miniatures, illumina¬ 
tions, &c., 4,806/. 18*. 3d.; Meymar collection of 
Arabian art, &c., 2,261/.; other items raise the 
pnrchases to a total of 194,799/. 18*. 2d. Repro¬ 
ductions : plaster casts, electrotypes, fictile ivories, 
30,220/. 18*. Id.; art library, 88,642/. 6*. lid. 

The new part of the Revue Arehcologiquc (July) 
opens with a short article by M. Franjois Lenor- 
m&nt on a series of engTaved gems acquired in the 
early part of the present year by the British 
Museum. These gems were collected among the 
Greek islands, and are chiefly remarkable for the 
manner in which they correspond with the early 
Greek painted vases, both in style and in choice 
of subject. On the latter point it is to be ob¬ 
served that, except perhaps in two specimens in 
the Museum collection, the subject invariably 
consists of a quadruped, a Cretan goat, a bull, a 
deer, or a lion. Birds, which are not uncommon 
on the early vases, are here rare. Of the two 
specimens just mentioned as exceptions, the one 
(engraved Rev. Arch. pi. xii. fig. 1) represents 
Heraklea fighting with the sea-god X ere us as on 
the archaic sculptured architrave of the temple at 
Assos in the Troad, now in the Louvre. The 
either represents the vulture gnawing the liver of 
Prometheus. In regard to style, the first thing 
that strikes one is the persistency with which the 
engravers have occupied the entire available sur¬ 
face of the gems, not scrupling to twist and dis¬ 
tort the heads and legs of the animals even to the 
extent of making them barely recognisable some¬ 
times, provided no blank surface were left. With¬ 
out taking so much liberty with the figures, the 
early vase painters also appear to have diligently 
covered the whole ground of the vase, with pat¬ 
tern if not with figures. When the figure of a 
quadruped was to be painted on the neck of a 
vase in which the neck was peculiarly long, there 
seemed to be no resource for the early painter but 
to produce the legs of the animal as far as was 
required. 

The Royal Numismatic Society of Belgium 
held its auuual general meeting at Brussels on 
July 6. A great number of members were 
present. Mr. C. Roach Smith, of London, and 
the Mfrchese Carlo Stroxzi, of Florence, were 
eVcted honorary members. The Vice-president, 
M.Chalon, reported the success of the Revue Beige 
de Kumismatique to have been greater than that 
of almost any foreign periodical of the same kind. 
M. de Schodt read a long and interesting historic, 
archaeological, and numismatic notice upon the 
ancient cathedral of St. Lambert at Liege. 

Ik consequence of the report of the Commission 
of the Fine Arts, the picture of Rubens, repre¬ 
senting the Assumption of the Virgin, has been 
taken down from the high altar of Xotre-Dame, at 
Antwerp, to be subjected to a close examination 
of its state of preservation. 

Messes. BbaotEni^, Brothebs, manufacturers 
of tapestry at Aubusson and Malines. whose fine 
works may he remembered in the Paris Exhibition 
of 1867,” are now exhibiting gratuitously at 
Malines an important series of Flemish and 
French tapestries from the fifteenth to the eigh¬ 
teenth century, containing specimens after the 
designs of Rubens, Lebrun, Oudry, Van Ortey, 
Van der Meulen, Lucas of Leyden, &c.,. in which 
are fully displayed the beauty in design, colouring, 
and workmanship of this ancient industry of 
Flanders, Brussels and France. 

The French Government have determined to 
raise a monument in Switzerland, not far from the 
French frontier, to commemorate the fraternal 
conduet of the Swiss towards the French army 


during the late war. The design for this monu¬ 
ment consists of a pedestal in red granite, mounted 
on a base of granite four metres in height. Round 
the frieze of the pedestal are twenty-two escut¬ 
cheons, on which are represented the arms of the 
twenty-two Swiss csntons. On the front side of 
the pedestal the words are engraved: 

“ 1870 - 1871 . 

A la Rt-publiqiie helvetiquo 
La Ripublique fran^aise reconnaissante,” 

while to the right and left are two groups in 
bronze representing, the one “ The Arrival,” in 
which a French soldier, worn out with cold, 
hunger, and fatigue, falls fainting into the arms of 
a compassionate Swiss peasant and peasant woman ; 
and the other “ The Departure,” wherein we see 
the same soldier, restored by kindness, bidding a 
grateful farewell to bis generous busts. The 
principal group on the top of the pedestal is to be 
of marble, and has for its subject ‘‘ Exhausted 
France confiding her children to Switzerland.” 

The Corot testimonial fund has a long list of 
subscribers; indeed, the popularity of Corot in 
Paris at the present time seems unbounded, and is 
increased no doubt by what is considered the in¬ 
justice of the Salon awards. The project of a 
gold crown of laurel leaves and a bust that was at 
first contemplated has been given up, and at a 
meeting of the Corot committee a short time since, 
it was decided that the testimonial should take 
the form of a medal, or rather medallion, in the 
style of the Renaissance. The execution of this 
work has beau entrusted to M. Geulfroy De- 
cliaume, a distinguished sculptor, and one of M. 
Corot's oldest friends. 

The Italian Government have recently given a 
warning to the German Archaeological Society in 
Rome that may perhaps restrain other societies, as 
well as private archaeologists and tourists, from 
infringement of a law which has hitherto been 
somewhat disregarded, but which it seems it is 
now determined to put in force under severe 
penalties. The law relates to the abstraction of 
works of art and antiquity from Italian soil, and 
the Italian Minister ha3 just reminded the 
German Ambassador that the edict of Cardinal 
Pacca of April 7, 1820, forbidding the removal of 
such works except under proper authorisation, is 
still in full force and will be rigorously insisted 
upon. The Italian Minister especially desires that 
the directors of German museums shall be in¬ 
formed of this, and calls attention to the com¬ 
mission formed under the Papacy to regulate such 
matters, which is still in power. In cases in 
which the Government does not wish to buy the 
objects of art submitted to its inspection, extra¬ 
dition may be authorised by the Sovereign on the 
payment of a certain fixed duty. All antique 
sculptures, mosaics, blocks of antique marble, 
and pictures of the old schools are subject to this 
tax, and can only be bought by foreigners to be 
taken out of Italy under these prescribed con¬ 
ditions. 


large stones, was laid bare, and followed eastward 
towards the left, till it was found to he inter¬ 
sected by four lines of similarly paved roads. The 
south side of the enclosure was then clearly de¬ 
fined with its seven pediments, on which an equal 
number of votive statues had stood. One enormous 
columnar shaft was found shattered and split 
beside its baBe, both alike covered with the 
accumulated debris of ages. In 1872 the question 
of the extent of the Forum was decisively 
settled by the discovery of a transverse road, 
paved like the others, which formed a right angle 
with the front of the temple of the Dioscuri, and 
thus proved that the Forum did not extend towards 
the arch of Titus, as older topographers had 
assumed. At this point the workmen came upon 
the has reliefs which commemorate Trajan's 
erection of schools nnd asylums for orphan and 
outcast children in Rome and other parts of Italy, 
and his remission of all arrears of certain taxes. 
Although these tablets, which have been replaced 
on their original site, are unfortunately much 
injured, enough has escaped mutilation to show 
the beauty and harmony of the design. Near 
these bas-reliefs theeastem boundary of the Forum 
has been traced bv the travertine stones of the 
pavement and the line of pediments which skirted 
it. Among these is a columar base, inscribed in 
still legible characters, and proclaiming its dedi¬ 
cation by the prefects L. Valerius and Septimus 
Bassos to tho three emperors, Gratiau, Valentinian 
and Theodosius, and belonging, therefore, to the 
period between 379 nml 383 a.d. An enormous 
mass of broken architectural fragments has been 
brought to light in the process of clearing out 
this sacred spot, but few’ perfect remains have 
been recovered, which perhaps can scarcely be 
wondered at when we bear iu mind that at one 
extremity of the Forum the superincumbent mass 
of debris bad risen to a height of more than 
24 feet. Yet, in the year 1627, not tbreo and a 
half centuries from our own times, the German 
and allied troops of the Emperor Charles A', were 
able with small labour to clear the Via Sacra from 
the Arch of Titus to the Foruru, for the triumphal 
passage of the conqueror of Rome. 

A MOVEMENT, which is not the less strong be¬ 
cause hitherto it has been rather of a covert than 
of an open nature, is going on in Germany, the 
object of which is to ellect tho centralisation of 
German art in the capital of German Imperial 
power. Berlin, say the instigators of this move¬ 
ment, is the only fitting place for the exhibition 
and gathering together of the art treasures of 
Germany, since within its precincts aro centred 
the political power and life of the German Empire. 
In conformity with this craving for central 
unification, Munich is threatened with tho loss of 
all that Cornelius and Knulbach achieved for her, 
and the Bavarian Chambers, indillerent to the 
reputation of her art-schools, are on political 
grounds withholding the funds necessary for the 
erection of the contemplated schools of design at 
Munich. 


Ah important step has been recently made 
towards the more perfect elucidation of the topo¬ 
graphical and archaeological history of ancient 
Rome by the complete uncovering of the Forum, 
the true dimensions and exact site of which have 
hitherto remained a matter of discussion. At 
the close of last month the excavations of the 
Colosseum and the Forum were resumed with 
great energy, under the direction of Signor Rosa, 
whose well-directed and unremitting elforts have 
been rewarded by important results, which have 
definitely determined the limits of the Forum of 
ancient Rome. In 1848 the first real advance to 
this discovery was made by Canina’s detection of 
the site of the Basilica Julia, which stretched its 
entire length on the southern extremity of the 
Forum, from which it was separated by only a 
narrow road. After a temporary resumption of 
the works in 1862, nothing more was attempted 
in this direction till 1870 and 1871, when the true 
pavement of the Forum, with its many-sided 
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A CORRESPONDENT of the Augriburger Zci/ung 
writes from Athens, on June 26, that the Turkish 
Government has taken possession of Dr. Schlie- 
mann's house at Athens, and not being able 
to find the so-called “ treasure of Priam ” has 
laid an embargo on everything it could find, 
including the Metope with the Helios, and a 
bedstead valued at 6,000 francs. Dr. Schliemaun 
still hopes to get the decision of the Areopagus, 
by which the antiquities found at Hissarlik were 
declared to be the property of the Turkish Govern¬ 
ment, rescinded. 

Dr. W. Luma; has written to the AUgemeine 
Zcifimg, drawing attention to the various plans 
which are at present under consideration for the 
restoration of the Cathedral of Mavence,nnd calling 
upon the German public to interpose before it is 
yet too late to save that noble specimen of national 
Romanic art. The Cathedral ofMuyonce is worthy 
of special notice ns being the prototype in Ger- 
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many of churches with double choirs, and a 
corresponding style of architecture in the towers 
and cupolas. In consequence of the dangerous 
condition of the eastern tower of the chancel of 
the Mayence Cathedral, its immediate restoration 
is urgently called for, while the connexion between 
the great central octagonal tower, with its cupola, 
and with the foundations of the towers on 
either side of it, renders it probable that the 
entire triple group of towers will require to be 
rebuilt in order to secure safety, as well as 
unity of design in the whole. The plan 
which has hitherto met with most approval from 
the Committee with whom the question rests, is 
one that aims at the restoration of the low broad 
and squat forms of the eleventh century; and it is 
this which Dr. Liibke appeals against with all the 
weight of his authority as a barbarous affectation, 
the result of which would be to produce a piece 
of work more slavishly mediaeval than the Middle 
Ages themselves. He condemns in toto the uni¬ 
form and undecorated pyramidal roof which was 
contemplated for the new east tower, and strongly 
advocates the adoption of the plan given in by 
Herr Wessicken, of Mayence, in which the higher 
elevations, more ornate decorations, and richer 
detailed ornamentation of the twelfth century, as 
exemplified in some of the noblest specimens of 
German ecclesiastical architecture, are made the 
ground-work of the design. 

The Times states that the Committee of the 
Dresden Gallery have just purchased of Mr. Cox, 
of Pall Mall, the splendid Sebastiano del Piombo, 
Christ bearing his Cross, from Prince Napoleon's 
collection, and also a work by Johannes Fyt and 
a Rubens. 

THE 8TAGE. 

SOME ACTING AT THE QUEEN'S AND AT THE 
GAIETY. 

If Mr. Boucicault’s adaptation of M. Feuillet’s 
drama, La Tentation, were only a little shorter, 
and if the first act were more interesting and more 
pregnant, and the duel scene less sensational— 
and if the programme ceased to be ornamented 
with a running commentary on the action of the 
piece, containing such alarming phrases as “ the 
forlorn wife,” “ the self-tormentor,” “ the serpent 
on the hearth,”—it would perhaps be more gene¬ 
rally recognised not only that the play affords 
opportunities for good acting, but that some of 
these opportunities are taken. For the piece, 
despite its six tableaux, its elaborate decoration 
with stamped leather hangings and Persian rugs, 
and its alarming finger-posts of phrases in the 
programme, is an ambitious and serious one: full 
of passages which delicate acting of minor charac¬ 
ters could make effective, but doesn’t; and con¬ 
taining several very dramatic situations which 
those who act the chief characters represent with 
some force, if with but little subtlety. 

And yet the subtlety itself is not wholly want¬ 
ing. For Mr. Charles Thome, the new American 
actor, undoubtedly has it, and his part is the 
principal part in the piece. And sometimes, 
where there is not actual subtlety, as in the per¬ 
formance by Mr. Delford of the false Major, and 
in that bv Miss Amy Roselle of the ingenuous yet 
ready-witted daughter, there is all the necessary 
intelligence, and that even which is better than 
subtlety in the wrong place—a subordination of 
personal display to the true requirements of the 
character. Mr. Belford’s performance is on a 
good level, never broken from beginning to end. 
Miss Amy Roselle’s is one of the brightest and best- 
considered bits of comedy-acting now to be seen 
in London. In its truth, its freshness, and its 
finish, it is worthy of the Paris Vaudeville and 
Gymnase. 

Mr. Charles Thorne's performance, though 
weighted with two or three faults which have al¬ 
ready been sufficiently indicated, is remarkable for 
its general conception of a character disappointed 
and tired rather than bitter; and for its habitual 


expression of emotion in reticence, and for its occa¬ 
sional expression of emotion in strength of voice, 
look, ana gesture. Mr. Thome should specially 
be watched at the moment in the second act—a 
moment finely contrived—when Rodolphe, while 
seemingly addressing a caution in jest to his 
wife and Hector, is actually addressing it in 
very earnestness to his wife and the foolish poet, 
De Lesparre. His burdened aspect throughout 
the piece is excellent. At one time sadness makes 
of him the “ want-wit” that it made of Antonio: 
at another it leaves him master of his means, and 
he is seeking, and adroitly finding, means of quarrel 
with the poet who would wrong him. Nor is the 
poet’s part played badly by Mr. Edmund Leathes, 
though in truth it is a bad part. If he is stilted 
in the declaration of love over the chimney-piece 
—if this comes from him, as it does come from 
him, too readily, and too much ns if it were the 
well-learnt utterance of some imaginary character 
in the poet's own invaluable works—Mr. Leathes 
delivers his few words of greeting to Hector when 
he meets him unexpectedly, at an awkward mo¬ 
ment (“ Returned from Paris ? You enjoyed your 
trip, I hope. You’re looking very well ”), with 
the utmost naturalness and effectiveness. Nor 
does Miss Barry fail, in the great part, in the ex¬ 
pression of remorse and pain. Her performance 
lacks, not intelligence, but finish and suggestive¬ 
ness. And it is in finish and suggestiveness 
that several of the representatives of minor cha¬ 
racters are so much wanting. To be real, one 
must be individual; and, save in the one or two 
notable exceptions already instanced, individuality 
is missing—adequate characterisation by no means 
to be found. 

There has been one uniformly artistic per¬ 
formance within the last week. Nos Intimes was 
performed at the Queen’s Theatre on Friday and 
Saturday, in far better fashion than it has ever 
before been performed in London. That is not 
so as regards one.or two principal characters. 
Mardcat, for instance, was never better played 
than by M. Ravel two or three years ago at the 
Saint James’s; but if a swallow cannot make a 
summer, clever little M. Ravel cannot make a com¬ 
pany. And Mdme. Fargueil has in each case been 
the heroine. And M. Parade has each time been 
the heroine's husband—the stolid person whose 
affection is only demonstrative when its objects 
are inanimate. He loves his garden as a Dutch¬ 
man loves tulips—he admires his wife, and is 
tender to his cactus. 

Mdlle. Massin, it is true, is not seen to very 
special advantage as Benjamine—daughter of 
the husband and wife, who are represented by 
Parade and Mdme. Fargueil. Iter part in 
L'Oncle Sam —poor as that piece is—has in it 
something more of that which is dramatic. Ben¬ 
jamine is a naive creature: the typical French 
ingenue ; and Mdlle. Massin can represent that cha¬ 
racter prettily enough; but so she could have done 
four or five years ago: it hardly gives her scope 
for the exercise of her present powers, which, 
though not great, are genuine. Tholosan, the 
doctor, was played by M. Goudrv. His mission 
in the piece resembles that of Hector in Mr. 
Boucicault’s Lccl Astray, from the French of M. 
Feuillet; but Tholosan is a cleverer and more 
important man than Hector. He is readier with 
his tongue, if not readier with his acts. He is a 
man of infinite resource, of endless devices—he 
will pull you through a difficulty with absolute 
ease, and if Benjamine is the typical ingenue , 
Tholosan is the typical doctor-friend of modern 
French comedy and romance. But though he is 
a type, he is a type in new array. M. Sardou's 
wit and fancy have furnished him with sayings 
which it is pleasant to hear. The guests who give 
the piece its name —Nos Inlimes, our intimates, 
our “ tame-cats,” if you will—are all excellent 
studies of character. Marecat, the guest who, 
with the best possible grace, does other guests the 
favour of taking the best seats and the best bed¬ 
rooms, is only a little caricatured. Many a 


country house could produce its guest who i«* 
quite willing to oblige by giving up one room, 
“ pourvuqu’il y a une meilleurethough in actual 
life the guest would hardly so naively say so. 
Then the poor man, to whom his rich friend 
gives everything in the world except success i 
the poor man for whom the world will never 
be right since it has treated some men better 
than himself—that also is a portrait but slightly 
caricatured. And then the friend who comes from 
afar, and takes up his quarters with supreme 
coolness—he, too, is a character not unknown 
altogether, though there is something farcical in 
the duration of nis stay. 

The piece would be full of interest and amuse¬ 
ment—nay, we will add, of social instruction— 
even if Mdme. Fargueil did not display in the part 
of the heroine her utmost art. As it is, it is some¬ 
thing more than commonly interestingand amusing. 
Mdme. Fargueil’s dramatic power finds ample op¬ 
portunity for its display; and great as she is in all 
great moments, she is intellectually almost greater 
in the quieter passages, for it is in these that she 
reveals the motive of the dramatic action—the 
motive, so to say, of the piece itself. Restlessness 
—which comes of a sense of something wanting : 
something by such a temperament never to be 
attained—is at the root of Decile's adventures. 
And it is in showing this indeed that Mdme. Far¬ 
gueil makes a study of character. The stronger 
scenes are but a stuay ofpassion. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


A week ago it was the business of the critics 
to write of the performances of wearied artists 
before wearied audiences. Now there are hardly 
any audiences and hardly any performances to 
write about. The theatres have been fighting- 
hard against the weather, but most of them have 
given up the contest. Some of the players have 
retreated in good order: others have been scattered 
ignominiously. The company at the Princess's 
has remained, we imagine, only to reap the pro¬ 
ceeds of the benefit given for them on Wednesday 
at the Opdra Comique. Another benefit was to 
be given for them at the St. James’s; but, at tha 
moment of writing, this appears to be uncertain. 
Mdlle. Agar—the travelling tragic actress—had had 
no difficulty in persuading Mdme. Christine Nilsson 
to stay in town to sing for the Princess's company, 
at a performance at the St. James’s; but Mdlle. 
Agars own success at the St. James’s (never very 
brilliant) had perceptibly declined, and the theatre 
doors were shut several days ago. The Paris 
Vaudeville Company, only two days after changing 
its programme at the Queen’s, departed alto¬ 
gether, and no announcement whatever was 
made of its departure; so that the persevering 
playgoer who went along Long Acre on Monday 
night, found no sign but that of iron gates closely 
fastened. Heavy M. Parade, witty Madame 
Fargueil, and pretty Mdlle. Massin, had all gone 
away. Nor have French theatres been the only 
ones to suffer. The attractive qualities of Brighton 
and Calypso have not succeeded in crowding 
the Court. That playhouse will speedily close. 
At the Globe, this evening is the last of 
Madame Angot. Even GirojU-Girofla will not 
hold its own very long at the Opera Comique; and 
it is announced that at an early date of August the 
Prince of Wales’s company will begin to take its 
usual vacation. So that most of the players re¬ 
treat for the remainder of the summer, to rally 
again in the beginning of autumn. Meanwhile no 
place has been cooler and more suggestive of re¬ 
pose than the almost deserted playhouses. Box- 
keepers have dozed with impunity in the darkened 
corridors. Playgoers have spent their time cliieffy 
at the refreshment bars. Actors have delivered 
their dialogue in great tranquillity : undisturbed, 
for the most part, by laughter or applause. 

Already there are signs of reopening. Drury 
Lane will receive its public before the end of 
August, when Amy llobsart will be revived. And 
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at the end of September there will he produced 
Mr. Ilalliday's version of The Talisman, under 
the title, we believe, of Richard, Occur de Lion. 

The Haymarket Company will go into the 
provinces, with its stock comedies, we understand, 
after August 3. 

Mb. Irving has returned to town, and plays 
next Monday at the Standard. 

Miss Hodson took her benefit at the Royalty 
Theatre at the end of last week. The event of 
the evening was the performance of Triplet (in 
Masks and Faces) by Mr. Benjamin Webster. 

The performance of Polyeucte at the Thdatre 
Fran^ais has been made the occasion, by M. Cle¬ 
ment Caraguel, for a study of a work of Corneille 
whose interest is now purely literary. It is diffi¬ 
cult, as the critic reminds us, to realise the time 
when it had something to say between the lines, 
to the audience that listened to it—just as more 
recent audiences, at the Theatre de l’Oddon, have 
read something between the lines in the romantic 
dramas of Hugo. There was a time—the time of 
its first days—when Polyeucte was rarely per¬ 
formed, lest the French Protestants should be 
encouraged, by the glorification of martyrdom, to 
persist in their opposition to the Church. In 
168S, as a passage in Le Thiatre Francois sous 
Louis Quatorze points out, Mdme. de Maintenon 
addressed a memoir to the King, advising him, 
“d’interdire les spectacles qui donnent une idde 
de martyre, rien netant plus dangereux pour les 
nouveaux catholiques et pour les anciens.” A3 
for the play of Polyeucte, Polyeucte himself doesn’t 
touch us any more: he is too much above that 
human nature of which most of us, as the wit 
said, possess a good deal. Severe and Fdlix are the 
two human characters in this play of Corneille's. 
Severe is a very fine and liberal fellow. “ J’ap- 
prouve,” he says:— 

“ Fapprouve cependant que ehacun ait ses dieux, 

Qu'il les serve a sa mode et sans peur de la peine.” 
He is rather like Mr. Peter Bayne’s Jezebel in 
this respect—Jezebel, the cultured woman, who, 
according to Mr. Bayne, was given only to per¬ 
secute the Hebrews because these were exclusive 
and intolerant, and 

“ Tolerance of the intolerant, 

Is sin against all toleration.” 

But the parallel, fortunately for Sdvfere, is not one 
that can he far pursued. Felix, like Severe, is of 
our time and of all time: “ Cet ambitieux sans 
cceur,” says M. Caraguel with indignation: “ sans 
pudeur, sans conscience.” His daughter, Pauline, 
is played by Mdme. Favart, while Polyeucte is 
played* by M. Dupont-Vernon—almost a debutant. 
Tins is hardly the kind of thing to fill the 
Theatre Franjais on a stifling night of July. 

Am), apropos of this almost ddbutant, M. Dupont- 
Vernon, M. Francisque Sarcey has something to 
say. Dupont-Vernon was just called to the bar 
when he yielded to his passion for the stage. He 
took his "lessons regularly. He appeared at the 
morning performances given by M. Ballande: high 
class classical and romantic performances which 
are very well attended. He had evidently in¬ 
telligence and perseverance too, but his looks 
were terribly against him. He wished to be 
allowed to join the ConnSdie Franfaise: the 
wish at that time was almost an impertinence. 
And an influential actress—member of the house 
of Moliere—being present one day at one of these 
performances, in company with M. Francisque 
.Sarcey, expressed astonishment that Dupont-Ver¬ 
non could expect to gratify his wish. “ He act 
trasredy! Mais regardez-moi ce net! ” And the 
wise M. Sarcey had the boldness to say to the 
actress that one day the Comedie Franjaise would 
be glad to have him, notwithstanding his nose. 
And the day has arrived. 

At the Palms Royal they have revived the 
Dictbles Roses, and Mdme. Schneider has returned 
to the theatre for this performance. 


MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE. 

The idea of devoting one of the present series of 
Summer Concerts at the Crystal Palace to an ex¬ 
position of the quaint and humorous in music was 
an extremely happy one, and the selection given 
last Saturday was alike full of interest and novelty. 
The opening piece—Mozart's “ Musical Joke ”— 
was also to musicians unquestionably the most 
amusing. Written originally for a string quartett 
and two horns, it suffered, no doubt, from being 
played by a full orchestra, as the horn parts, 
which are in many places intentionally wrong, did 
not always come into due prominence. Still there 
was quite sufficient of the fun which could be 
appreciated by a mixed audience, though much of 
it is of a nature to escape the notice of any but 
musicians. The work is a joke written at the 
expense alike of incompetent players and bad 
composers. All could enjoy the fun that is 
made of the former, as, for example, in the 
first movement, where the horns come in with 
a great fanfare half a bar too soon; in the 
minuet, where the same instruments come to 
grief utterly in a little piece of duet allotted 
to them; or again in the cadenza for the 
violin solo at the end of the slow movement, 
where the player, having some very high notes, 
instead of showing his mastery of the instrument, 
gets most horribly out of tune—this cadenza, by 
the way, was given with admirably appreciative 
humour by Mr. T. Watson ; his “feeling about” 
for his high notes being exceedingly comic; or 
the close, in which the instruments with a great 
crash leave off each in a different key. That the 
audience entered into all this was evident from 
the bursts of laughter which from time to time 
interrupted the performance. The jokes at the 
expense of bad composers, however, were less un¬ 
derstood, except by the musicians present; though 
these are, in their way, quite as good as the others. 
The gross violations of the most fundamental 
rules of composition, the clumsiness of the modu¬ 
lations, the inane, quasi-idiotic “ shiftlessness ” of 
the thematic developments in the finale, are all 
“ most admirable fooling,” and the more so as the 
composer lets us see through the whole work that 
he is only laughing in his sleeve; and the piece 
never becomes either really foolish or dry. 

Another of the chief items of the concert was 
Havdn’s “ Farewell ” symphony, written, as it is 
said, as a hint to Prince Esterhazy when that 
nobleman was thinking of dismissing his private 
band. The joke of this work is contained in the 
last movement, in which all the instruments leave 
off by degrees, and each performer, having finished 
his part, takes up his instrument and walks out of 
the orchestra, till at last the conductor is left alone 
in his glory. The effect of this finale on Saturday 
was greatly heightened by the unintentionally 
comic appearance of some of the members of the 
band, who left the orchestra with an expression 
of countenance denoting that they considered it a 
great hardship, if not an actual indignity, to be 
asked to take part in this harmless practical joke. 
The other instrumental pieces in the selection were 
the well-known “ Clown’s Funeral March ” from 
Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Nights Dream music, 
Mr. Sullivan's capital “ Grotesque Dance,” from 
his music to the Merchant of Venice ; and Rubin¬ 
stein’s Humoresque Don Qui.rote, a very clever 
work, of which, however, the humour is less 
generally appreciable than in the pieces above re¬ 
ferred to. The vocal music included the song 
“ Una voce poco fa,” very well sung by Mdme. 
Florence Lancia, but which seems hardly to come 
into the category of humorous music; the duet 
“ Pronto io son,” from Don Pasquale (Mdme. 
Lancia and Signor Gustave Garcia), John Bar¬ 
nett's duet, “ The Singing Lesson,” sung by Signor 
and Mdme. Garcia—of which we will only say 
that if the spoken dialogue introduced was in the 
original, the piece was altogether unworthy of a 
place in the programme, and that if it was merely 


“ gag ” it was most discreditable to the singers 
who introduced it; and Donizetti's scena “ H 
Padre della Debutante,” sung by Signor Garcia. 
Besides these pieces, the London Glee and Madri¬ 
gal Union (Messrs. Coates, Land, Baxter, and 
Lawler) sang with admirable finish the old 
catches, “Would you know my Celia’s charms,” 
and “ Ah! how Sophia,” and iTruhn’s humorous 
part-song, “ The three Chafers; ” and finally the 
Crystal Palace Choir was heard in Handel’s so- 
called laughing Chorus, “ Haste thee, Nymph,” 
and in Hatton’s comic part-song, “ The Letter.” 
In the solo part of the former piece Mr. George 
Fox did his laughing admirably, which is more 
than can be said for the chorus. Their “ ha, ha, 
ha ” and “ ho, ho, ho ” sounded at times as little 
like a laugh as can well be imagined. 

Ebenezer Protjt. 


THE MOZART FESTIVAL AT COVENT GARDEN. 

When in Vienna it is desired to honour the 
memory of a great composer or poet, they raise a 
fund, from which prizes are distributed after a 
certain period to worthy and promising students. 
So, when some three years ago Griliparzer, the 
poet, celebrated his jubilee, a large sum was raised 
by voluntary contributions, out of which every 
three years the author of the best dramatic work 

P roduced within that time is to receive a prize. 

'o honour the memory of Wolfgang Amadeus 
Mozart, the son of the Salzburg Kapellmeister, 
the “ Mozarteum ” Society in Salzburg has 
proposed to found an Academy of Music, at 
which future musicians are to be educated for a 
merely nominal sum. This idea, originating in 
the head of Dr. Bach, the Director of the 
“ Mozarteum,” is certainly a good one, but who¬ 
ever is to carry it out must take Iago's advice, 
and “ put money in his purse.” But money was 
just the thing the “Mozarteum” had not got; 
for when, two years ago, one of our Vienna friends 
visited Salzburg, the committee of the society 
offered to part with a very rare relic of Mozart 
that was in their possession, viz. the bill of the 
first night on which Zavberfliite was performed 
(at the Theater an der Wien, under the manage¬ 
ment of Schikaneder, Mozart’s librettist). Our 
friend bought that bill, and left it to the “ Mo¬ 
zarteum,” upon condition that they should always 
retain it in their possession. Such was then the 
state of the society’s means. But Dr. Bach’s 
energy did not flag. He caused concerts to be 
given in several large Austrian cities in aid of his 
fund, and established a branch of the society in 
Vienna, of which Dr. Oskar Berggriin, one of 
the editors of the Deutsche Zeitung, and honorary 
treasurer to the Vienna Wagner-Verein, was made 
director. Through Dr. Berggriin’s aid and influ¬ 
ence new resources were opened to the society, and 
when in March last year Mdme. Adelina Patti 
was in Vienna, he obtained a promise from her 
that she would give a concert in London for the 
benefit of the Fund. This concert was given on 
Thursday, July 1C, at Covent Garden, with the 
personal assistance of the Marquise, together with 
her ordinary colleagues of the Royal Italian 
Opera. Of course, when Adelina Patti takes any¬ 
thing in hand, expectation is raised to the greatest 
height. On the present occasion it was completely 
fulfilled. The only mistake made, and this we 
do not attribute to Mdme. Patti, was the Extra¬ 
ordinary length of the programme, of which it was 
found necessary to omit several pieces. Space 
will not allow us to speak at length of all the 
performances; we must content ourselves with 
mentioning a few of the most striking items, and 
will first name a perfect rendering of Mozart's 
Symphony in E flat, played by the orchestra of 
the Royal Italian Opera, under" Sir Julius Bene¬ 
dict's baton. We think, however, that the perfor¬ 
mance of an entire symphony in the middle of a 
programme consisting almost entirely of operatic 
selections, was a mistake. Of double interest to us 
was the execution of the G minor quartett (first and 
last movements), by Messrs. Carrodus (violin), A. 
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Burnett (viola), E. Howell (violoncello), and 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs (pianoforte). We had heard 
that beet of lady representatives of the German 
pianoforte school’ many a time playing both with 
orchestra and solo pieces, but, as we were unable 
to attend at the only concert of Mr. Ella’s “ Union ” 
at which she performed, we had never before had 
an opportunity of hearing Mdlle. Krebs in 
chamber-music. We are glad to state now, that 
we tind her to be as accomplished an artiste for 
quartett playing as for any other kind of pianoforte 
music. The programme also announced Mdlle. 
Krebs to play with Mr. Carrodus the variations 
from the sonata in E major; but the concert 
threatened to become so long that this was 
omitted, although we, for our part, would rather 
have dispensed with some of the abundant vocal 
solos instead. The orchestra also played the 
overture to La Clemenza di Tito, other selec¬ 
tions from that opera being w the duo “ Ah 
perdona,” finely rendered by Mdlle. d’An- 
geri and Mdlle. Oalnsch, and “ Non pin 
di fiori,” most expressively delivered by the 
former lady. Mdlle. Albalii joined Mdlle. Mnri- 
mon in the duo “ Mull' Aria,” the former lady 
selecting the romnnza “Dove sono” (both those 
pieces from Fosse di Figaro ), and the latter 
the bravura aria “Gli angui d’inferno” {7auber- 
Jtiitc) for their solos. Signor Bagagiolo sang the 
well-known “ Qui sdegno;” Signor Oiampi gave 
“ Madamiua,” and Signor Nicolini “ Dalla sua 
pace,” both from Don Giocunni. One of the 
finest bits of singing we ever heard was Mdmc. 
Vi Ida's delivery of the grand aria of II <Sto•«- 
glio ; but the best we must reserve for the last, 
“ pour la bonne bnuche: ” the performances of 
M. l'aure, the great Erench baritone, and Mdlle. 
Adelina l’atti, to whom the Mozart Academy is 
so greatly indebted. M. 1'aure sang the charming 
serenade “Deli vieni,” from Don Giovanni (in 
place of Signor Cotogni, who was ill), the spirited 
aria “ Non pin andrai” (from Fozze di Figaro ), 
and joined Mdme. la Marquise in the ever fresh 
and delightful duo “ La ci darem la mano,” their 
singing of which cannot be equalled by any other 
two living artistes. Eor her solo Mdnte. Patti 
sang, in her own inimitable style, the aria “ Batti 
Batti ” of Don Giovanni, mid being encored, 
favoured us with another air out of the same opera. 
A grand close was given to this remarkable 
concert by the performance of the finale of the 
last-named opera, in which all the staff of the 
Royal Italian Opera, orchestra, chorus, and soloists, 
took part, and we left the house with feelings of 
gratitude towards those w ho had not only enabled 
us to spend a most enjoyable evening, but also done 
a great service to Art by lending their valuable aid 
for the Mozart Academy in Salzburg. We must 
not forget to mention that Signori Bcvignani and 
Viauesi assisted Sir Julius Benedict in conducting, 
and that Mr. Gve, in spite of a severe domestic 
affliction, took an active part in the execution of 
the arrangements. Also we have to thank the 
patrons of the concert, at the head of which stood 
Count Beust, the Austrian ambassador. Owing to 
the omissions already • referred to, and several 
others made in the course of the proceedings, the 
concert, which hud begun on Thursday evening at 
nine o'clock, came to its close at a rather early 
hour on Friday morning. Siomfsb Mf.xkes. 


Tue operatic concert given at the Crystal 
Pel ice on Monday last by the members of Mr. 
Gye's company requires no more than a word of 
mention. The great attraction was, of course, 
Mdme. Patti, who sang the “Shadow Air” from 
Dinorah, and the well-wom “ Ernani involami.” 
Mdlles. Munition and Albani, Mdme. Yilda, and 
•Signors Marini, Pavani, Cotogni, and Bagagiolo 
also took part in the concert, 

W E are glad to lie able to announce that there 
is once more some definite prospect of the produc¬ 
tion of Lohengrin in London. We learn on good 
authority that, thanks to Mdme. Yilda, w ho is 


considered in Vienna the best exponent of the 
part of Elsa, Mr. Gye has promised to bring it 
forward next year. Signor Nicolini is to be 
Lohengrin, and Mdlle. d'Angeri Ortrud. Signor 
Yianesi has undertaken to direct the performances, 
and we earnestly trust that nothing will occur to 
prevent Mr. Gye from carrying out his intentions, 
and thus earning the hearty' gratitude of all 
amateurs and connoisseurs in this couutry'. 

We are informed that Mr. Arthur Chappell has 
engaged Mdlle. Marie Krebs for the next season of 
the Monday Popular Concerts. 

A musical festival is to be held at Plymouth 
on the 14th and loth proximo, in connexion with 
the opening of the new Guildhall in that town by' 
II.R.II. the Prince of Wales. The music, which 
will be conducted bv Mr. E. N. Liihr, w ill consist 
of the oratorios of Elijah and the Creation, and of 
a miscellaneous concert. 

Dn. W. II. Stone has lately written a letter to 
our contemporary the Mnsind Standard on the 
subject of the so-called “ Erench pitch ” adopted 
(or said to be adopted) at the operas. From care¬ 
ful observations made with tuning-forks, he has 
found that at neither house is this pilch, or any¬ 
thing approaching to it, in actual use. Covent 
Garden, which is rather the lower of the two, is a 
full quarter-tone above the French diapason, while 
Drury Lane is at ordinary English concert pitch. 

A new opera, L'Fsclavc, by Edmond Membree, 
which has lately been produced at the Paris 
Theatre de 1’Opera, is reviewed at some length by 
M. Royer in the Debats of the Pith inst. The 
critic complains of the want of good musical situa¬ 
tions in the work, which shows much talent, but 
(having been written twenty-live years since, 
though only now produced) is somewhat old- 
fashioned in style. 

A three-days’ Musical Festival at Halle com¬ 
mences to-day. Among the chief works to bo 
performed are : Berlioz s “ Requiem,'’ Brahms's 
“Rinaldo,” Liszt's “ Eaust-Symphonie," A. Die¬ 
trich's violin concerto, and Rail's pianoforte con¬ 
certo. 

Tin; second trial of new compositions by the 
Musical Artists’ Society took place on Wednes¬ 
day evening at the Fine Arts Gallery, Conduit 
Street. This recently-established Society aims at 
the same object so long and so w r ell enrried out by 
the now defunct Society of British Musicians— 
namely, the encouragement of native talent by' 
affording composers an opportunity of trying their 
new works. The Society has been in existence 
for so short a time that the present number of 
members is but small ; but it is hoped, should the 
support be met with on the part of the public 
which is richly deserved, ultimately to give con¬ 
certs not only of chamber music but also of orches¬ 
tral works. Eor the present, however, the opera¬ 
tions of the Society are limited to private trials, to 
which only members and those who receive special 
tickets of invitation are admitted. Such being 
the case, any detailed criticism of the works per¬ 
formed would be out of place, if not impertinent; 
it must suffice to mention that, in addition to 
various vocal pieces, pianoforte trios by Dr. Mac- 
lean (of Eton) and Mr. J. E. Barnett, a pianoforte 
duet by Mr. C. E. Stephens, and a piano solo 
sonata by Mr. II. F. Banister, were produced. 
Two string quartetts were also in the programme ; 
but these were (happily for the audience) omitted. 
We hope the directors of the society will avoid 
the all but universal mistake of too long concerts. 
The present one, as it was, was almost too long; 
half an hour less would have been much better. 
W e ought to add, in justice to our countrymen, 
that the average interest of the music was fully 
equal to that of a programme of either .French or 
Gorman novelties: and that it proved, what few 
who are competent to judge doubt, that English 
musicians are able fairly to lmld their own against 
foreign competitors. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The Temps gives the following extract from a 
letter of Victor Hugo, in answer to an invitation 
to be present at the celebrations at Avignon :— 

“Petrnrque est une lnmiere dans son temps, et 
e’est imo bello chose qu’uno lumitre qui vient de 
l’amour. II aima uue femme et il eliarma le nionde. 
Petrnrque est une sorte do Platon de la pocsie; il a 
ce qu’on pourrait nppeler la suhtilite du occur, et en 
mcune temps la profondeur de l’esprit; cet ament est 
un penseur, ce p etc est un philosophe. Petrarque, 
on sommo, est une Amo Aclatante. 

“Petrarque est un des rares exemples du poete 
heureux. Il fut compris de son vivant, privilege 
quo neurent ni Homcre. ni Esehvle, ni Shakes¬ 
peare. Il n’a et6 ui calomnie, ni hue, ui lapide. 
Petrarque a eu sur Cette terre toutes les splendours, 
le respect dos papes, l'cnthousiasme des peuples, 
les pluics de fleurs sur son passage dans les 
rues, lo laurier (Tor mi front commo un emperour, 
le Capitolc commo un dicu. Disons virilement la 
vArite, le malheur lui manquo. Jo prefere a cetto 
robe de pourpre le bAton d*Alighieri errant. Il 
manque a Petrarque cet on no sait quoi do trngique 
qui ajouto a la grandeur des poetes une cime noire, et 
qui a toujours marque le plus limit sommet du genie. 
11 lui manque rinsulte. le denil, faffroDt. la persecu¬ 
tion. Pans la gloire Petrarque est depasse par Dante, 
et le triomphe par TexiL’’ 

Tiie Osscrvatorc Homano announces the death 
of Father Secehi’s friend and colleague at the 
Observatory, Father Paul Rosa, who at the time 
of his death was engaged on a still incomplete 
work on the diameter of the sun, in which he had 
endeavoured to prove that the circumference of 
the solar body varies in dimensions at different 
periods. 

The Athenaeum states that Herr Brugsch will 
attend the International Congress of Orientalists 
as the representative of the Khedive, and intends 
to deliver a lecture on the Exodus. 
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THE UTRECHT PSALTER. 

The Athanasian Creed in connexion with the 
Utrecht Psalter; Icing a Report to the 
Right Honourable Lord Romilly, Master of 
t?ie Rolls, on a Manuscript in the University 
of Utrecht. By Sir Thomas Duffus Hardy, 

D. C.L., Deputy-Keeper of the Records. 

The Utrecht Psalter : Reports addressed to the 

Trustees of the British Museum on the 
Age of the Manuscript. By E. A. Bond, 

E. M. Thompson, Rev. H. 0. Coxe, Rev. 
S. S. Lewis, Sir M. Digby Wyatt, Pro¬ 
fessor Westwood, F. H. Dickinson, and 
Professor Swainson. With a Preface by 
A. Penrhyn Stanley, D.D., Dean of West¬ 
minster. With Three Facsimiles. (London 
and Edinburgh: Williams & Norgate, 
1874.) 

Further Report cm the Utrecht Psalter; in 
answer to the Fight Reports made to the 
Trustees of the British Museum, and edited 
by the Dean of Westminster. By Sir 
Thomas Duffus Hardy, D.C.L., Deputy- 
Keeper of the Public Records. 

Probably the dispute about the date of the 
Utrecht Psalter is at an end, for lack of any 
more arguments that can be adduced in 
support of either of the two opinions that 
have been published on the subject. We 
call them two opinions, for, in fact, they 
resolve themselves, for practical purposes, 
into two—viz., that of Sir Thomas Hardy, 
who assigns it to the sixth century; and 
that of his opponents, who variously assign 
it to the seventh, eighth, ninth, and tenth 
centuries. Whatever different parties in the 
Church of England may think as to the 
issue of the struggle to maintain the Atha¬ 
nasian Creed intact in the position which it 
has held in the Prayer Book for more than 
three centuries, the struggle itself has re¬ 
sulted in bringing to light the long-lost 
Utrecht Psalter, and has brought out per¬ 
haps nearly all that can be said on both 
sides as to the question of its date. The 
real importance of that date is not so great 
as it would have been if the date of the 
composition of the Creed had depended upon 
it. Had there been no such internal evi¬ 
dence in the Creed itself to settle its date, 
it would of course have been of the highest 
interest and importance to be able to pro¬ 
duce an undoubted copy of that Creed writ, 
ten in the sixth century. The value, there¬ 
fore, of the discussion as to the date of the 
MS. is seriously detracted from when it is 
remembered that the illustration of the 
doctrine of the One Parson in two natures 
in the words, “ For as the reasonable soul 
and flesh is one man, so God and man is 
one Christ,” proves that it must have pre¬ 
ceded the Eutychian heresy condemned at 
Chalcedon in 451 a.d. Waterland has ob¬ 
served that np to that time this similitade 


had been in common nse from the time of 
the Apollinarian heresy, bnt would not have 
been used after the time of the Eutychian 
heresy on account of the apparent coun¬ 
tenance it might give to the Monophysites. 
The argument is more convincing than this 
author’s further plea for the Creed being 
earlier than the Council of Constantinople. 
But whatever force this latter argument 
may possess, we cannot but think that it is 
somewhat of a blot upon the otherwise ad¬ 
mirable Critical History of the Athanasian 
Creed, that Waterland should have gone 
out of his way to suggest, without pro¬ 
ducing even a shadow of evidence for his 
opinion, that Hilary, Bishop of Arles, was 
its author. 

We are not concerned now with the Creed, 
its doctrine, or its date, bnt only with the 
particular MS., which we believe to be the 
earliest existing transcript of it. And its 
history is sufficiently curious. 

Amongst the desiderata of the magnificent 
library which once belonged to Sir Robert 
Cotton, and is now lodged in the British 
Museum, is a manuscript which has the 
press mark Claudius A. VII. It was there 
in the seventeenth century, when Archbishop 
Usslier, of Armagh, saw it and described it, 
assigning it, as any one would naturally have 
assigned it, to the sixth century, from the 
style of rusticated Roman character in which 
it is written throughout. This style did not 
last to any much later period, and though 
many MSS. have portions, such as headings 
and the like, written in it, yet no known MS. 
of later date than that century is wholly writ¬ 
ten in this character. When Waterland wrote 
his Critical History of the Athanasian Creed, 
he gave an account of all the MSS. of the 
Creed which he had seen or heard of, and 
especially notices the absence of this one 
from its proper place. How it had disap¬ 
peared it is impossible now to conjecture. 
That it had not suffered from fire, as many 
of the other volumes of the collection had, 
was pretty plain, because none of the 
volumes which must have been adjacent to 
it had been damaged in this way. And 
there only remains the hypothesis of care¬ 
lessness on the part of the keeper, or theft 
by the hands of some unknown fancier of 
such things. Without, however, attempting 
to account for the fact, we can only detail it— 
viz., that the Psalter is now in the library of 
the University of Utrecht, to which it was 
presented by a Monsieur D. de Ridder, in 
1718, just five years before the first edition 
of the Critical History of the Athanasian 
Creed appeared, from the pen of Daniel 
Waterland, Archdeacon of Middlesex. The 
authorities of the University have kindly 
permitted its temporary removal to this 
country, where every page of it has been 
taken off by photography, so that now every 
one may see and judge for himself of the 
handwriting and the surface of the mate¬ 
rial on which it has been written, the thick¬ 
ness of the vellum being perhaps the only 
point which cannot be judged as well from 
the copy as from the original. 

The Report which stands first of the three 
publications at the head of this article was 
written before the copy had been made, and 
Sir Thomas Hardy was under the additional 
disadvantage of not having.seen the original. 


All that he had seen was the photographed 
copy of the four pages of the Psalter which, 
contain the Nunc Dimittis, the Gloria in 
Excelsis, the Pater Noster, the Symlolum 
Apostolorum , and the Fidcs Catholica., which 
now goes by the name of the Athanasian 
Creed. However, ho still professes, now 
that he has seen the original, to be of the 
same opinion—that the Utrecht Psalter, with 
its drawings, which are perhaps nearly con¬ 
temporaneous with the MS., is a production 
of the sixth century ; that it is written, 
throughout by the same hand, with the ex¬ 
ception of the initial (B) of the first Psalm, 
and the headings of the Psalms, which, as 
well as the initial letters of each verse, are 
written in red uncials of a size somewhat 
larger than the text, and by a different hand. 
The mistakes in both of these indicate that 
the scribe was, at least, not a very accurate 
Latin scholar. The character of the hand¬ 
writing is not denied to be that commonly 
used in the sixth century, and much re¬ 
sembles that of the celebrated MS. of Pruden- 
tius in the Imperial Library, as well as the 
almost effaced writing of the palimpsest from 
which Cardinal Angelo Mai produced his 
fragments of Cicero’s Orations. When, how¬ 
ever, Sir Thomas Hardy ventures to assert 
that the writing of the Prndentius and the 
Utrecht Psalter is so alike that they might 
have been produced by the same scribe, we 
are obliged to say we cannot go along with 
him ; and we observe that in his second 
publication he has not repeated this opinion. 

There can, we think, be no reasonable 
doubt that the handwriting is actually of the 
sixth century ; or if not, that it is a copy of 
a later period, imitating the style of the sixth 
century—in pretty much the same way as 
if a book were printed in the nineteenth 
century in imitation of the black letter of 
the sixteenth. The question arises, which 
of these two interpretations is the more pro¬ 
bable. Sir Thomas Hardy unhesitatingly 
adopts the former hypothesis. The writers 
of the brief notices which have been intro¬ 
duced into public favour under the wing of 
the Dean of Westminster, eight in number 
(or nine, if the Dean is to be included 
amongst them, and he has as good a title to 
the name of Palaeographer as some of them), 
assign various dates from the seventh to the 
eleventh century, some of them not being 
precise to a century or so ; but the reasons 
they have given for their opinion are either 
none, or of the very slightest description, 
with the exception of Mr. Bond, Mr. Thomp¬ 
son, and Professor W r estwood, who must be 
admitted to be authorities on the subject. 

The opinion of the'Bodleian Librarian, of 
course, is of great weight, but it is in this 
instance a mere opinion, unsupported by any 
argument. The opinions and arguments of 
Professor Westwood, and of Messrs. Bond 
and Thompson, are combated at great length, 
and very minutely examined in the Further 
Report, and it will therefore not he necessary 
to allude to the second of the works placed 
at the head of this article, any farther than 
as it is noticed in the third. We shall dis¬ 
miss it therefore with the single observation 
that the Dean of Westminster, in the two 
statements he has ventured to make as 
regards the drawings, has been guilty of two 
mistakes, such as no one, we should think, 
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who Lad paid the least attention to the text whether for the purpose of a forgery or for there is anything in the drawings to show 
and the drawings could have made. some other unexplained end, of the rusticated that they could not be so early as the sixth 

We were quite convinced by the Deputy- character and tri-columnar arrangement century, and that being of a later century 
Keeper's First Report that the MS. was of which was common in the sixth century, they were not added to the text at a consi- 
the sixth century—but there were some somewhat after the fashion of some mo- derable interval of time, it must be admitted 
difficulties still left to be solved. And first, dern publications of the nineteenth century that the immense amount of preponderating 
as regards the initial (B) of the first Psalm, imitating the type and spelling of the six- evidence is in favour of assigning at least 
Opinions seemed to differ so widely that it leenth or seventeenth, with which of late the manuscript part of the Utrecht Psalter to 
seemed as if it would be necessary to have years we have been familiar. And here Mr. the sixth century. Perhaps Sir Thomas Hardy 
recourse to the argument that such letters Bond and Mr. Thompson both assert that has laid too much stress upon Archbishop 
were frequently put on at a much later date the writing is of a weak and irregular cha- Ussher’s opinion, which it seems to us is 
than that of the rest of the writing. Sir racter, like that of a scribe who is copying not entitled to as much weight as that of 
Thomas Hardy was of opinion that it was in a hand to which he is not accustomed; palaeographers of the present day, who have 
the work of an Irish artist of the sixth and Mr. Thompson even goes so far as to been much more familiar with ancient MSS. 
century, and his judgment was supported by say that “ an examination of the letters in than anyone in the seventeenth century 
eminent Irish authorities ; but there did not detail will show, in the rustic letters, certain could have been. The theory must rest, not 
appear to be much evidence producible deviations from original forms which would on authorities but on arguments ; and the 
either way, and we confess that we were not be found in genuine writing.” Now question does not resolve itself into forming 
not altogether satisfied about the matter, this may of course be true, but Mr. Tliomp- a judgment whether we will accept Sir 
The letter itself was undoubtedly put on son has produced no evidence of this by Thomas Hardy’s opinion, or adopt the con- 
after the book had been bound up, for the comparison with other MSS. of the sixth elusions of Professor Westwood and Messrs, 
mark of the letter shows through to the front, century. In fact, it is scarcely possible to Bond and Thompson—but simply into a 
and even faintly on the back of the second produce any, for writings of this century fair estimate of the arguments adduced, 
leaf. Nevertheless, the space left for it are so few that they may be counted on the And one point especially to be borne rn 
indicates what the shape of the letter was fingers. It is not the fault of either of these mind is the paucity of MSS. of the earlier 
intended to be, and it is highly satisfactory, gentlemen, but only their misfortune, that alleged date against which these latter 
therefore, to bo able to fall back on the sixth century MSS. are not producible in gentlemen are enlisted. At the same time 
great probability which exists, that it was support of their opinion, which may, never- it must in fairness be admitted that the con- 
inserted soon after the rest of the text was theless, by possibility be true ; and the same current testimony of competent judges, 
written. Unquestionably the two facsimiles observation applies to the remarks they have although not supported, and perhaps not 
of the letter B, produced from a MS. of the made on the quality of the vellum. On this supportable, by any producible arguments, is 
sixth century, on p. 27 of this Further point no one can form a reliable judgment entitled to some weight; and, above all, we 
Report, are amply sufficient to show that the unless he has seen the original. We do not should be unwilling to disparage that sense 
same letter in the Utrecht Psalter may be profess to notice this argument further than or feeling, or whatever else it is to be 
of that date also. by saying that Mr. Thompson’s opinion is called, which enables an expert to decide 

Sir Thomas Hardy plays off his opponents that the vellum has “none of the smooth as the Bodleian Librarian has decided, 
against each other, Mr. Bond describing the crispness which one hobs for in very ancient which is independent of the ordinary argu- 
B as an Auglo-Frankish initial of the ninth manuscripts; ” that Mr. Bond attributes to ments which would influence the vulgar, 
century, whatever that epithet may mean ; it the character of being leathery, and And now to return to evidence which can 
aud Professor Westwood calling it Anglo- wanting the fine surface of a very ancient be appreciated by ordinary readers. The 
Saxon, of the seventh or eighth century at manuscript; and that the Deputy-Keeper matter of punctuation is of some import- 
carliest, adding that the drawings may asserts that the vellum of the ninth century, ance. At least, Mr. Bond aud Mr. Thomp- 
have been added in the ninth or tenth cen- to which these gentlemen refer the Psalter, son appear to think so, for they both decide 
tury. It is something, then, to get such an is “ as far as possible removed in surface, on this point against the antiquity of the 
opinion from so good an authority that the substance, and opaqueness from the vellum MS. There is a free use of the semicolon, both 
drawings may very well have been added a of the Utrecht MS.” (p. 27). proper and inverted, throughout the MS., 

century or two later, and that the only And now we recur to the handwriting, as may be partially seen in the photographic 
objection, therefore, to assigning the MS. to There is, perhaps, on both sides a tendency copies inserted in the Deputy-Keeper’s first 
the sixth century, so far as the mere hand- to overstate the force of the arguments re- Report, and in the counter reports which 
writing and shape of the letters is concerned, spectively used. But Mr. Bond has been have come out under the fostering wing of 
rests in the fact that one initial letter is guilty of a great exaggeration in stating the Dean of Westminster. And here wo 
supposed to be of the seventh or eighth the premiss of his argument when he says may observe, that it is not of the least forco 
century. If this were all admitted, and the that “ Instances can be produced of the use to urge, as Mr. Bond has urged, that these 
argument about the B could be got rid of, of rustic capitals even for the greater part stops are not common till the end of the 
Professor Westwood could assign the text of a MS. so late as the ninth or tenth cen- eighth or ninth century, and that they 
to tho fifth or sixth century. Now, that the tury.” Now it must bo observed that, to are hardly ever seen before the end of the 
B men/ he of the sixth century is completely make this argument complete, it is necessary seventh century. For such an argument to 
proved by the production of two letters that the whole, and not the greater part of be worth anything—and it would not even, 
precisely resembling it,whichare undoubtedly several MSS. of the ninth or tenth century then have been conclusive, owing to the 
of that age ; and we cannot but think, there- should be produced written in rustic capitals, paucity of early MSS. to refer to for evidence 
fore, that the Deputy-Keeper and Professor whereas it appears that there is only one —he ought to have been able to show that 
Westwood have between them established instance producible, viz., the treatise of these points never occur in any known MS. 
the date of the Utrecht Psalter to be pretty Aratus on Astronomy in the Harleian Col- anterior to the date at which he fixes the 
clearly of the sixth century. We are not lection, No. 647. Moreover, there was here Utrecht Psalter. Mr. Thompson asserts, what 
now concerned with the drawings. We are an evident reason why the handwriting was would be important, perhaps, if it could be 
only arguing for the antiquity of the text, copied. Mr. Bond observes that “in order proved, that “these marks appear to be con- 
ami we confess to a feeling of satisfaction to keep up the likeness of the figures it was temporaneous with the writing, the colour of 
that so easy and intelligible an argument found convenient to preserve the forms of the ink being the same. In ancient MSS. 
for tho antiquity of the Athanasian Creed the letters in writing within them ” (p. 28). there are usually either no stops, or simply 
is producible, inasmuch as it requires more It may fairly, therefore, be asked, Is there the full point.” As against this we have 
knowledge of theology than any but professed any assignable reason for the Utrecht Psalter Sir Thomas Hardy’s expression of opinion, 
theologians possess to appreciate the internal being written throughout, as it is, in charac- that the colour of the ink is not the same, 
evidence from which Waterland professes to ters which belong to the fifth and sixth cen- nor the punctuation contemporaneous, but- 
settlo its date. ttu-ies, if it was really transcribed in the that the point alone appeared in the original 

There remains, however, the possible by- ninth or tenth. No answer to that question MS., the virgule which turns it into a serai- 
pothesis that the MS. is a literal copy, is as yet forthcojning. Unless, therefore, colon proper, or inverted, being afterwards. 
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added, not to mark the pauses in the sense, 
but simply as the musical notation employed 
in chanting (p. 31). Now here is a point 
about which any person who has eyes can 
judge for himself, and we should be content 
to take the judgment of any fifty or a hundred 
persons selected at random as to the com¬ 
parative colour of the ink used for these 
stops, and that employed in writing the rest 
of the MS. We have no doubt that when 
the question was put to them, four out of 
every five would judge that, in many cases 
at least, the ink of the punctuation was fainter 
in colour; and that all would agree that the 
instrument with which it was executed had 
a finer point than the one used for the 
rest of the Psalter. This does not, of 
course, prove anything more than this, 
that the punctuation was added afterwards 
by some person, either the original corrector 
of the MS. or by some other scribe, perhaps 
after a considerable interval of time. And 
so it is important to enquire further into the 
nature of these stops. Apparently they 
consist of the full-stop, as it is now called, 
i.e., a single point, and the two kinds of 
semicolon, erect and inverted. The Deputy- 
Keeper is of opinion that the original MS. 
contained only the first of these three stops, 
and that the others were added afterwards, 
not to mark the sense, but to assist in chant¬ 
ing. And it seems to us quite plain that 
some of the full-stops existed in the original 
MS., and that some of these had the virgnle 
afterwards added to them, whilst in some 
cases the whole of the erected and inverted 
semicolon was added afterwards. Wo may 
add that in all three cases they appear to 
have been very capriciously put on in certain 
instances, whilst upon the whole the last two 
forms are where they might have been ex¬ 
pected to be. 

Another exception has been taken to the 
antiquity of the MS. from the fact of cer¬ 
tain contractions occurring in it which it is 
said are not usual in the most ancient MSS. 
And here no question is raised as to the 
abbreviations of sacred names and titles, 
which, however, it may be observed, are 
somewhat capriciously written—sometimes at 
length, and sometimes in the contracted 
form. But both the authorities of the 
British Museum lay great stress upon the 
mark of a waved or curved stroke used as 
an abbreviation for the termination nr, which 
leads them to suppose the MS. to be of the 
eighth or of some later century. This con¬ 
traction is also used very capriciously. As 
other abbreviations are certainly found in 
MSS. as ancient as the date claimed for the 
Utrecht Psalter, the whole stress of this 
objection must rest on this particular form 
of contraction ; and Sir Thomas Hardy has 
taken the trouble to ascertain how many 
times this form of ending occurs in the 
Psalter. It appears from his analysis that, 
of 425 times in which it is used, twelve in¬ 
stances occurring at the end of a line ex¬ 
hibit the disputed mark of contraction, and 
four more in the middle of a line. This 
accurate enumeration of the instances of 
its use is of great importance, whether 
the reader can go along with Sir Thomas 
Hardy’s explanation or not. He asserts that 
these abbreviations were in all cases added 
long after the MS. was written, that the 


colour of the ink plainly shows this, and 
that probably they are contemporaneous 
with the addition of the erect and inverted 
semicolons which indicate musical stops. To 
make good this assertion it is necessary fur¬ 
ther to suppose that the scribe was guilty of 
carelessness in each instance, which perhaps 
is not a difficult supposition when it is re¬ 
membered that similar omissions occur in 
other words, both at the end of a line and, 
though less frequently, in the middle of a 
line. Sir Thomas has quoted two or three, 
but he has not strengthened his case, as he 
might have done, by enlarging on the 
general carelessness of the transcriber of 
this MS. Not to go beyond the four pages 
which arc appended to the Deputy-Keeper's 
first Report, we have uuigenitac for uni- 
genite, mine re for miserere, Jesus for Jesu. 
The syllable Pa in Patrem repeated, Viryinae 
for Yirgiue, Cathohaim for Cathulica, lute 
for tutae, sahila for salute. From this it will 
be seen that there is an average of two 
mistakes to a page. Without bearing this 
in mind, the hypothesis of sixteen blunders 
in the rest of the Psalter, which admitted of 
being remedied in the way suggested, might 
perhaps scarcely have been thought tenable. 
And it may be added to this, that the original 
scribe certainly did not resort to the con¬ 
traction of the syllable ur except under com¬ 
pulsion, as is evident from the bottom of the 
first page of the Athanasian, when there was 
plenty of room for the word “ probibem,” 
whereas he wrote prohibe, and after leaving 
ample space for the addition of the letter 
(•//;), placed the whole syllable in nr by itself 
underneath, likeacatchword in a modern page. 
But whether this be so or no, it does not 
appear to us at all a violent supposition that 
where the same mark was made to do duty 
for so many different contracted syllables, it 
may have been used in extreme necessity for 
the termination ur, though, it may be, no 
other undoubted instances of the sixth cen¬ 
tury can be found to bear out the supposi¬ 
tion. 

As regards the other opinions the Deputy- 
Keeper has thought it his duty to examine, 
we do not think they are worth the attention 
he has bestowed upon them. Canon Swain- 
son has travelled out of his way in more 
than one direction, but in no place has he 
made a more ridiculous mistake than in as¬ 
signing the drawings of the Utrecht Psalter 
to a later date than the copy which was made 
of them in the tenth or eleventh century in 
the Harleian MS. 603. Sir Digby Wyatt 
is undoubtedly an authority on such points, 
and he is of opinion that, though earlier 
than the Harleian MS. drawings, they are of 
the middle of the eighth century. He says 
(p. 43):- 

“ One might readily believe that the Harleian 
may have been executed by an illuminator having 
only the Utrecht (or a replica of it) under his eye ; 
but I feel as strongly as an artist may do that the 
Utrecht—at any rate as far as the text throughout 
the Psalter and the pictures, certainly as far as the 
series executed from the beginning bv the original 
artist’s hand are concerned—was probably done at 
about the middle of the eighth century, and from 
a much more ancient model, written with few con¬ 
tractions and more classically formed capitals, and 
with freely painted illustrations, originated under 
strong Latin early Christian influence.” 

It is difficult in any case to reply to a 


feeling, especially when that feeling is an 
artist's feeling. And it would scarcely be 
thought worth much if a non-professional 
person were to give an opinion on such a 
subject. But in direct opposition to Sir 
Digby Wyatt’s opinion, we have that of Mr. 
Howard Payn, who, if we estimate him 
only from his letter to Sir Thomas Hardy, 
inserted as Appendix II., is evidently a most 
accomplished judge of art, and who gives 
■most cogent reasons, from internal evidence 
of the subjects and their mode of treatment, 
for assigning the drawings to some period 
between the second Council of Constanti¬ 
nople in 553 A.D., aud the destruction of 
Alexandria in 638 a.d. And thus, if this 
opinion be accepted, the concurrent testi¬ 
mony of the drawings and the text points to 
the Psalter being the production of the latter 
part of the sixth century. We shall content 
ourselves, therefore, with saying that Sir 
Digby Wyatt, when he gives an opinion as to 
the text of the Psalter, lays himself open to 
the observation, Ne sutur supra crcpidum ; 
that we conceive that—whatever becomes of 
the date of the drawings, which every body 
is agreed were added after the MS. was 
written—when it is considered that there is 
no supposable reason for the forgery of a 
Psalter of the ninth century in a blind of 
the sixth, which no one denies is obsolete 
before the ninth—the evidence for the date 
of the Utrecht Psalter being assigned to the 
sixth century is almost irresistible. 

We have done but scant justice to the 
learning or the industry of the Deputy- 
Keeper of the Records ; but we trust we may 
have done something to extend the know¬ 
ledge of his two valuable Reports in a wider 
circle than tlie > Reports themselves will 
reach. It is much to be regretted that 
they have not been published in an ordinary 
way. Is it too late to hope they may bo 
reprinted in 51 more accessible form than 
two very large quarto volumes—in order 
that so valuable an argument may be made 
more accessible to the vulgar ? 

Nicholas Pocock. 


Songs 0 / Tiro Worlds. By a New Writer. 

Second Series. (London : H. S. King & 

Co., 1874.) 

It is sometimes easier to speak of a second 
book than of a first, because a critic has 
only to consider the quality of an author's 
success when the public has determined the 
quantity of tlio success already. The re¬ 
ception of the “ New Writer's” first series 
shows that in his degree he is one of the 
poetical forces of the time, and this being so, 
it is interesting and instructive to analyse 
the nature of his talent. It is recognised 
that the journalist who says articulately 
what the average cultivated man thinks in¬ 
articulately, performs a useful and indis¬ 
pensable function: the “ New Writer ” has 
shown his ability to perform worthily tho 
analogous function of singing what the 
average cultivated man feels inarticulately. 
It is true that this function has been hitherto 
regarded ns less indispensable than the other; 
but it is quite as legitimate and more diffi¬ 
cult, and so perhaps more valuable when it 
is attained. It is one kind of distinction for 
a poet to secure public attention to remote 
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or transcendental interests, to which but for 
the poet the public would have remained 
indifferent; it is another kind of distinction 
to raise ordinary familiar interests, which of 
themselves are apt to be the occasion of mere 
ignoble excitement or perplexity, into sources 
of pure serene emotion. For instance, most 
men have been at some time or other more 
or less moved by reading Tennyson’s “ Two 
Voices,” and again, by reading the passage 
of Mill’s Autobiography in which he describes 
his desolation on discovering that his father’s 
teaching was not all sufficient. The “ New 
Writer” has been moved like them; but he 
is a poet; he could not be simply moved and 
go his way in silence, and so he has written 
the “ Touchstone,” which, without being the 
best of his poems, is a clear and adequate 
exposition of a state of feeling which ought 
not to be regarded with indifference. 

One question which exercised the reviewers 
of the first series of Son js of Two Worlds was 
whether the writer should be regarded as an 
original genius, or simply as an accomplished 
imitator. The same question might have 
been asked of Horace, and this shows that it 
is worth asking and, if possible, answering. 
The fact is, there are poets who originate 
new literary motives and effects, either taken 
directly from experience, or transcending it; 
there are versifiers sometimes astonishingly 
clever and almost delightful, whose primum 
mobile is simply the emulous excitement 
with which they are filled at the sight of 
these motives and effects ; and between the 
two there is a class of real poets whose 
invention limits itself to combining and 
exalting and wfining upon the suggestions 
which they assimilate, without the power 
of transforming them, from the best average 
life of the day, and the best literature 
which happens to be in vogue. Of this 
school of poetry Horace is the highest 
master, and the “ New Writer ” is a not un¬ 
distinguished pupil. 

It would be a perverse fastidiousness to 
throw aside poems like “ The Organ Boy,” 
or the “ Ode on a Fair Spring Morning,” 
because one is full of suggestions from Mat¬ 
thew Arnold dashed with Swinburne and 
Virgil, and the other adds little in the way 
of thought to what Mr. Palgrave may be 
held to have added to Wordsworth's “In¬ 
timations ; ” or to treat “ Processions ” and 
“ Marching ” as worthless, because they 
are chiefly valuable for metrical and ethical 
effects both caught from Longfellow. Sweet¬ 
ness and clearness of form and sincerity 
of feeling, with a life behind it, should 
always bo enough to give a rational and 
wholesome pleasure that will bear to be re¬ 
peated. A genuine poet need not be always 
original, anymore than an original poet who 
invents his whole literary stock in trade is 
certain to be genuine. 

Not that it would be fair to imply that the 
New Writer is nothing but a manly Aeolian 
Harp, with good instincts and a clear con¬ 
science, who lets the winds of contemporary 
song play over him at random. On the 
contrary, he has thought a great deal, and to 
good purpose, of himself and his character 
and his position, and the use it might be 
well to make of them. We learn from the 
dedication “To an Unknown Poet,’’that he is 
an ardent admirer of Henry Vaughan the Si- 


lurist, and half hopes for himself the same kind 
of immortality without notoriety. From “The 
Hidden Self ” we learn that he has a very 
delicate aversion to being overrated; and, 
from “A Remonstrance,” that he has reached 
the conviction that the poetical moments of 
life are rare, and that poets ought to wait 
for inspiration. From the “ Apology ” we 
learn more—he is obstinately and rationally 
determined to be at once strictly modern 
and strictly poetical, to avoid all archaic ro¬ 
manticism, all the brutal anachronisms of 
neopaganism, and the super-subtle play of 
dramatic and psychological analysis. 

The following stanzas are as good a state¬ 
ment as could be wished of the poetical mo¬ 
tives which remain :— 

“ Not less my song aspires to tend 
To one unchanging end, 

By lofty aspirations stirred, 

Through homely music, daily heard, 

Trite phrase and common word. 

Simple, but holding at the core 
Thoughts which strange speech and varied lore 
Have hid from men before. 

To lift ti little howsoe'er 

The hearts of toilers struggling hero, 

In joyless lives und sere. 

To make a little lighter yet 
Their lives by daily ill beset. 

Whom men and laws forget. 

To sing, if sing I must, of lovo 
As a pure spell, with power to move 
Dull hearts to things above. 

But choosing rather to portray 
The waning tides of thoughts which Stray- 
Through doubting souls to-day.” 

The love-verses correspond to this descrip¬ 
tion : they are at once delicate and fervent 
and perfnnctory. The theological are un¬ 
equal, as might be expected during the 
anarchy and confusion of thought which 
prevail at present, and are, perhaps, least 
unfavourable to 

“A faith which occupies the heart, 

Tho' the brain halts to hear its part, 

Which threat and promise fail to move, 

Like tho dim consciousness of love.” 

The beginnings of this faith are described in 
eight stanzas, which have the merit of being 
incontrovertible, so far as they go. The author 
does not shine in controversy. “ The New 
Order” is simply unreasoning improbable 
optimism, and in “ Tolerance” and a “Hymn 
in Time of Idols,” the author fails to make 
equitable allowance for the fanaticism and 
obscurantism which are inevitable when a 
faith which lias lost for a time, if not for 
ever, its bold upon knowledge, is straggling 
to keep its hold upon life by tightening and 
straining its hold upon feeling, while know¬ 
ledge which is at variance with feeling and 
faith must lead often to the type of wooden 
bigotry which is described in “ The Pro¬ 
fessor ” in a tone of indignant and irrational 
surprise. 

It is a relief to turn to the bright natural 
wholesomeness of the “ Cynic’s Day Dream,” 
which is a description of the simple sober 
happiness which the “ Cynic ” would look 
forward to if the world were a little more 
obviously equitable. “ In the Park ” is a 
rather crude expression of unnecessary 
anger at the display of stockbrokers’ wives. 
“In Memory of a Friend,” is a dignified 
and graceful tribute to the memory of the 
late Attorney-General of Jamaica, which, 
like “ Gilbert Beckett and the Fair Saracen,” 
and several other poems, reminds ns of 


Matthew Arnold, by the union of clearness, 
sobriety, and refinement, though the “ New 
Writer” with less elevation, less subtlety, 
and less austerity, has more warmth and 
perhaps more ease. The following poem is 
perhaps the best and most individual thing 
in the volume 

“ Oh, snows so pure! oil. poaks so high ! 

I lift to you a hopeless eye. 

I see your icy ramparts drawn 
Between tho sleepers and the dawn. 

I see you, when the sun has set, 

Flush with the dying daylight yet. 

I see you, passionless and pure. 

Above the lightnings stand secure; 

But may not climb, for now the hours 
Are spring's, and earth a maze of flowers. 

And now, mid summer's dust and heat, 

I stay my steps for childish feet. 

And now, when autumn glows, I fear 
To lose the harvest of tho year. 

Now winter frowns, and life runs slow. 

Even on the plains I tread through snow. 
While you are veiled, or dimly seon, 

Only reveal what might have been ; 

And where high hope would once aspire 
Broods a vast storm-cloud dealing fire. 

Oh, snows so pure! oh, peaks so high ! 

I bhull not reach you till I die.” 

G. A. SlMCOX. 


Stud ten und Slcizzen zur Geschichte der Re- 

formationszr.it. Yon Wilhelm Mauren- 

brecher. (Leipzig : Grunow, 1874.) 

The custom which prevails among the 
authors of other lands of issuing their con¬ 
tributions to periodical literature in a col¬ 
lective form is growing more frequent in 
Germany, and we have a fresh example of it 
in the volume before us. As a book ought to 
be a connected whole, and not a chance com¬ 
bination of unconnected parts, the custom 
deserves little approbation. But it is im¬ 
possible to refuse a welcome to the volume 
before us, which contains a series of papers 
devoted to a single subject, “ The History of 
the Age of the Reformation,” by a writer 
who has made that subject bis own by pre¬ 
vious efforts. 

Many traces of the periodical form in which 
these papers were first published have unfor¬ 
tunately been left to annoy the reader. Such 
expressions, for instance, as “ Realpolitiker ” 
and “ Habsburger Projectenmacher,” are oat 
of place in a scientific exposition. The two 
prefaces, likewise, which introduce the Essay- 
on “The Elector Maurice of Saxony ” should 
have been condensed into one, and room 
shonld have been found for more than a few 
passing remarks on the replies of Waitz and 
Cornelius to it in its original form. 

Among the sketches here collected, all but 
two have already appeared in print. Of 
these two, tho second, “Tho Universal 
Church and the Territorial Churches,” is 
written with careful reference to original 
documents. But the subject is too extensive 
to be dealt with on such a scale. It treats 
of the efforts made by the nations of Europe 
to attain to ecclesiastical independence, in 
opposition to the all-nniting, all-embracing 
power of the Papacy, from the times of 
Gregory VII. to the attempt made by 
Luther to reconstruct the Church on the 
foundation of the new opinions. In order 
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to exhaust the subject, it would require to be 
discussed in some monograph upon a large 
scale; the treatment of Herr Maurenbrecher 
hardly fits into the frame of a book which 
has only to do with the Age of the Re¬ 
formation. 

The other article, which has not been 
hitherto printed, “The Diet of Worms, 
1521,” is an attempt to throw light upon a 
well-worn subject, with the help of new 
materials, namely, the despatches of the 
imperial ambassador Manuel from Rome, 
and those of the papal Nuncio Alcander 
from Worms. In this essay, as in all the 
others, Herr Maurenbrecher makes noattempt 
to clothe his facts in a striking narrative, 
but contents'himself with laying before the 
reader the views and arguments of the 
actors, so as to leave it to him to form his 
own conclusions. Sometimes, in my opinion, 
Herr Maurenbrecher goes too far, and by 
withholding all moral criticism appears to 
present in a fair light actions which are con¬ 
demned by others, as, for instance, in his 
explanation of the conduct of the imperial 
confessor, Glapion, and of the acts of the 
Spanish Inquisition. 

Of the remaining essays, previously printed 
in various periodicals, two treat of German 
history: the one, “ The Literature of Luther’s 
Day,” passes a rather sharp criticism on the 
latest works on the Reformation and the Re¬ 
former—toosharp, indeed, to be unhesitat ingly 
adopted, as, for instance, his final remark on 
the work of Kahn is on the Reformation, is 
“ that a history of Luther is possible only to 
him who is content with writing history, 
without constitutmghimself the propagandist 
of any theological opinion whatever.” In ano¬ 
ther article, “TheElectorMauriceofSaxony,” 
Herr Maurenbrecher discusses the political 
acts and views of this prince. But instead 
of constructing a representation of the actor 
from the facts, he attempts to thrust 
among the facts his own conception of 
the different phases in the development of 
this remarkable man. He points out that 
there were three periods in the life of Maurice: 
the first before 1547, in which he defended 
Protestantism while he was still, with a 
view to his own advancement, in close 
dependence upon the Emperor ; the second, 
in which he, while yielding to the Em¬ 
peror, is yet anxious to save Protestantism 
and to preserve the independence of the 
Princes ; and the third, in which he aims at 
securing peace for the Empire, but is pre¬ 
vented by his early death from revealing 
the great plans which he had conceived. 
These three periods, which do not appear 
to me clearly distinguishable in history, 
are not, even in the essay itself, very plainly 
divided from one another. Nor will every¬ 
one be ready to concede the propriety of 
raising Maurice to so commanding a pre¬ 
eminence. 

An article on Charles V., the person who, 
as ruler of both countries, has always occu¬ 
pied an important place in the investigations 
of scholars, carries us from German to 
Spanish history. The article is something 
between a narrative and a study of character, 
and in consequence of its mongrel nature 
is most unsatisfactory to the historical 
investigator, or even to any tolerably well in¬ 
formed reader of the history of the Reforma¬ 


tion. Especially to one who knows Mauren- 
brecher’s work on Charles V. and the Ger¬ 
man Protestants, it can scarcely offer anything 
new. Nor will the uninstructed reader be 
benefited by it, as it neither exhausts the 
subject, nor gives in a striking outline a 
picture of a ruler who contrived to make 
himself obeyed and feared. 

The throe sketches which deal with Spa¬ 
nish history; “Juana the Crazed,” “The 
Reformation in Spain,” and “ Spain under 
the Catholic Kings,” are the most attractive. 
One of these certainly—that devoted to the 
unhappy mother of Charles V.—leaves many 
doubts behind. It is a pity that the writer 
has not said more of the results arrived at 
by Gachard and Rosler’s investigation of 
the truth of Bergenroth’s denial that Juana 
was really insane ; even a fresh examina¬ 
tion of the subject by Herr Maurenbrecher 
himself would not have been unwelcome. 
The other two articles deserve nothing but 
praise. 

The greatest value of the papers collected 
in this volume consists in their providing 
the inquirer with a carefully prepared and 
complete list of the literature relating to 
the time, which is all the more welcome 
since we have no handbook treating biblio- 
graphically and critically of the literature of 
the Reformation period in a manner similar 
to that employed by Potthast and Watten- 
baeh in their well-known works on the 
historical literature of the Middle Ages. 
To the general reader the book offers inter¬ 
esting detached studies, prepared in a scien¬ 
tific spirit, which will render them valuable 
to the lover of history, whilst it is free from 
all effort after that false popularity which is 
so often aimed at in the place of perspicuity. 

Ludwig Geigeb. 


Tie Story of the Asliantee Campaign. By 
Winwood Reade, the Times Special Corre¬ 
spondent. (London: Smith, Elder, & 
Co., 1874.) 

Coomassie and Magdala. By Henry M. 
Stanley, Special Correspondent of the New 
Yorli Herald. (London : Sampson Low & 
Co., 1874.) 

Excepting the section of Mr. Stanley’s over¬ 
grown volume relating to Magdala, these are 
books of no enduring value. They have a 
present interest, but once read will be pre¬ 
served only in military and official libraries, 
for reference whenever we may be embarked 
in another expedition against Coomassie—or 
against that other dark place of Africa, full 
of the habitations of cruelty, Dahomey. Every 
incident of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s brilliant 
expedition is still fresh in public memory, 
and this alone will secure readers for books, 
which, it is needless to say, are also 
thoroughly readable. Both authors are 
masters of the ready, direct, and graphic 
style of English writing which is the first 
literary qualification of the. “special corre¬ 
spondent.” Mr. Stanley, indeed, shows him¬ 
self the more apt and successful newspaper 
writer, but Mr. Winwood Reade’s letters 
make the better book, being written with the 
fullness of experience and knowledge of Africa 
and its people, in which ho is unapproachable 
amongst English authorities. But this is 
not enough to redeem the ephemeral cha¬ 


racter of his book. It is discredited, also, by 
the bitterness with which throughout it Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s conduct of the expedition 
is assailed. The author is so clearly and 
wilfully biassed against the General-in-Chief, 
that notwithstanding his having enjoyed the 
exceptional advantage of witnessing the three 
great events of the campaign—the storming 
of Amoaful by the Black Watch, the storm¬ 
ing of Ordashu by the Rifle Brigade, and the 
taking of Coomassie by Sir Archibald 
Alison and Colonel M‘Leod—and, it must in 
fairness be added, in spite of the exceptional 
position held by him as Times’ correspond¬ 
ent, Mr. Reade’s Story of the Asliantee Cam¬ 
paign cannot be accepted as a trustworthy 
judgment on the expedition, except in so far 
as his criticisms of the military and diplo¬ 
matic acts of Sir Garnet Wolseley are sup¬ 
ported by the opinion of other writers and 
witnesses. Mr. Reade’s book was, indeed, 
on its first issue peremptorily recalled by 
the publishers to be re-issued, cleansed of its 
more “ perilous stuff,” and this sufficiently 
illustrates the inconsiderateness with which 
its sweeping condemnations, and sometimes 
sinister imputations have been made public. 
If it was worth while republishing his letters 
at all, Mr. Reade should have reprinted them 
exactly as they appeared in the Times. As 
it stands, The Story of the Asliantee Campaign. 
is a wasted book. 

If it was necessary to publish Coomassie 
and Magdala in one volume, it ought rather 
to havo been entitled Magdala and Coomassie. 
Mr. Stanley’s account of the Abyssinian ex¬ 
pedition is the best and fullest we have yet 
had. It is admirably written—in style, and 
tone, and spirit; and with a few additions 
from Major Holland and Captain Hosier’s 
official history, might easily be made tin 
standard authority on Sir Robert Napier’s 
great and instructive campaign. With more 
and better engraved illustrations, it would 
make a first-rate school prize book. But while 
Magdala must always be popular, it is alto¬ 
gether in unworthy company bound up in 
one volume with the author’s Coomassie. 
Nothing could be more light, and brisk, and 
captivating than Mr. Stanley’s account of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley’s expedition, and in the 
form of a refreshing and perishable occa¬ 
sional volume it would in its way have been 
perfectly unobjectionable. But bound up 
with Magdala its bulk is apparently doubled, 
and five or six hundred pages are too much 
to give to the history of an expedition told 
in the airy, sparkling stylo in which the 
adventures of a midsummer picnic party— 
to put down the grasshoppers—might be 
written. 

Whilst on the voyage out Mr. Stanley 
procured a copy of Sir Garnet Wolseley’s 
Soldier’8 Pochet Booh. 

“ Amid much valuable mntter, purely military, 
I came to Sir Garnet's opinions concerning news¬ 
paper correspondents. 

“ If my memory serves me right, Sir Garnet 
calls correspondents a ‘ curse to modem armies.’ 

“ And in other places he has bestowed oppro¬ 
brious epithets upon the Press corps, among which 
is the term ‘ drones.’ 

“ Dropping the book on my knees, I picture to 
myself the kind of man the military author must 
he. I have never seen him, nnd I have only this 
excessive animus to the Press corps to guide me 
in my fancypiirtrait. . A. primmish man, of a 
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Spanish cast of face, very stiff, formal, sour, crusty, 
vain, and afraid of criticism, conscious perhaps 
that he might commit faults and would fear being 
reviewed. 

“ I ask a gentleman on board, ‘ Who are on Sir 
Garnet Wolseley’s staff? ’ I am answered— 

“ ‘ Captain Brackenbury for one.’ 

“ ‘ Ah! yes. Brackenbury, of course, the Times 
man. A military correspondent: nothing would 
ever stop him from writing to the Times. Strange 
that Sir Garnet, with his unconcealed hatred to 
newspaper people, should choose such an inde¬ 
fatigable caterer for the Press as Captain Bracken¬ 
bury. Who else, pray ? ’ 

“ 1 Lieutenant Maurice.' 

“ ‘What, Maurice, the authorof the Wellington 
prize essay? He is another Press writer. I 
would bet anything he writes for one, if not two, 
newspapers. You need not name the others; I 
will take it for granted they are mostly all 
newspaper writers in military clothes.' 

“ Apart from his hatred of the ‘ gentlemen of the 
Px'ess,’ as he facetiously terms them, Sir Garnet 
shows himself in his hook as a man who would 
dare anything rather than brave defeat; he shows 
himself energetic and a master of all military detail, 
from the smallest minutiae of an officer's outfit 
to the most difficult tactics for an army. Were 
the book reviewed bit bv bit, there is many a 
place where Sir Garnet might be hit very strong 
on tender points. Taken as a whole, it is a good 
instructor for officers, a treasury of knowledge 
for engineers, doctors, mechanics, drill-masters, 
generals, commissariats, for anybody you please 
connected with an army; in short, it is the work 
of a thorough soldier.” 

This is in chapter the first. In the second 
he meets Sir Garnet, and describes him 
with delightful humour. Captain Butler 
stops up to Mr. Stanley with a gentleman 
and says :— 

“ 1 Mr. Stanley—Sir Garnet! ’ 

“This stately little gentleman of proud military 
bearing, quick bright eye, broad high forehead, 
ardent temperament, a sparkling vivacious intelli¬ 
gence animating every feature—this is Sir Garnet 
Wolseley—the pacificator of the Bed River, and 
the young hero chosen for the command of the 
British expedition to Coomassie. 

“lie is the very reverse of my conception of 
Sir Garnet Wolseley, who called the gentlemen of 
the Press ‘ drones ’and ‘ a curse to modem armies.’ 
If he had not been a soldier by his appearance, 
I should judge him to have made a first-rate 
special correspondent—just the man to have seized 
an item and oared a general-in-chief to lay hands 
on him, just the man to be sent to any part of 
the world to collect news. His eager eyes betray 
the inquisitive soul and indomitable energy. 
Taking no offence whatever at his sharp-tempered 
criticism of the “necessity of the age,” I admit at 
.enco that the British Government could have 
found no worthier man to entrust the castigation 
of the Ashantees to than Sir Garnet Wolseley.” 

Mr. Stanley, it will be seen, draws perti¬ 
nent attention to the fact that several officers 
on Sir Garnet Wolseley’s staff served in the 
expedition also as newspaper special corre¬ 
spondents, and it has been suggested that 
the War Office should in future forbid this 
growing practice. But surely it is a very 
weak suggestion. Whatever possible offence 
there may be in such arrangements is not 
against the Government but against the 
public, and it is rather public opinion which 
should if necessary put down the practice 
than the War Office. We may rely on 
it that no official secrets, nor anything da¬ 
maging to the credit of the Government or 
tin! service, would ever ooze out in the letters 
of a general-in-chief’s stuff “special corre¬ 
spondents,” and that even notorious blunders 


would be extenuated and justified to the 
utmost; and these are advantages to which 
any Government will always be fully alive. 
It is impossible, of course, that military 
correspondents on active official service can 
ever supersede independent “ special corre¬ 
spondents,” and were there any danger of 
their doing so, public opinion would cer¬ 
tainly cry out against, and put an end 
to their employment. But, in fact, they 
have never been employed except as 
supplementary correspondents, with equal 
advantage to the Government and the 
public. The Government is secure of 
having the fairest and best interpretation 
put on its policy and tbe conduct of its 
commander, and the public gains the great 
advantage of having tbe military incidents 
of a campaign described by military experts; 
whilst independent criticism on them is 
secured by the ubiquitous presence of the 
civilian “ special correspondents ” proper. 
In fact, the employment of military officers 
as newspaper correspondents can now no 
longer he forbidden, and has only to be 
regulated so as, while allowing the utmost 
latitude to tbe practice, to maintain disci¬ 
pline unimpaired. Probably the best thing 
would be that military correspondents 
should be obliged to sign their letters. In 
Mr. Henty’s March to Coomassie, a really 
invaluable history of the expedition, the 
breakdown of the transport arrangements 
is very plainly described and explained; 
and only an independent correspondent, 
owing allegiance to no one but the editor 
and proprietor of his newspaper, could have 
written so unreservedly and instructively 
on this subject; and it is to fail in the 
highest purpose of the history of a war, if 
its blunders and fiascos are not merci¬ 
lessly exposed and denounced. We would 
appear to Ivave undertaken the Ashantee 
expedition in utter ignorance of tbe coun¬ 
try and people. The episode of the pro¬ 
jected railway to the Prah shows this, and 
it is a fact that should never be forgot¬ 
ten. But “all’s well that ends well,” and 
at least no blame can be attached to Sir 
Garnet Wolseley, who loyally and dashingly 
carried out his orders to the letter. The 
one great blot on the expedition is that it 
failed to put an end to the practice of human 
sacrifice in Ashantee. Once entered on the 
war, we ought never to have turned back 
from it without first securing the perpetual 
abolition of this infamous rite. Considering 
the responsibility of the full knowledge we 
possess of the enormities of these sacrifices, 
and of our paramount position on the Gold 
Coast, snrely we cannot rest as a nation 
until both in Ashantee and Dahomey we 
have utterly stamped them out. It is the 
basest wickedness in a people that book after 
book on “ the customs ” of Dahonmy, as by 
Duncan, Hutchinson, Burton, and Skerteh- 
ley, should be written and read among them, 
and they stretch out no hand to stop them. 
If such books are published and read, and 
yet fail to rouse the national conscience to 
the sense of the obvious duty they should 
enforce, they are more demoralising and bru¬ 
talising than the cruel shows of the Roman 
Circus. If, in short, the reorganisation of 
our Gold Const Administration does not lead 
to the extinction of “the customs” both in 


Ashantee and Dahomey, the march to Coo¬ 
massie, for all the host of its historians, was 
a wasted enterprise, and an indelible stain 
on the national character and policy. 

Geokge Biedwood. 


The Huguenots in France after the Revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes, with a Visit to the 
Country if the Vaudois. By Samuel Smiles, 
Author of “ The Huguenots ; their Settle¬ 
ments, Churches, and Industries in Eng¬ 
land and Ireland ; ” “ Self-Help; ” “ Cha¬ 
racter,” <fce. (London: Strahan & Co.. 
1873.) 

The history of French Protestantism is 
but imperfectly known, even in France, by 
the majority of the public; especially are 
the different periods very unequally known. 
The first period of that history—the period 
of its foundation, during which the Refor¬ 
mation was propagated in secret with as¬ 
tonishing rapidity—has never been related 
in detail, and perhaps never can be, for 
want of sufficient documents. During the 
second period—that of the wars of religion 
from the massacre of Yassy to the Edict of 
Nantes—the history of Protestantism is so 
blended with that of France herself, that 
every educated man is obliged to study 
it. But with the Edict of Nantes closes 
the political part of French Protestantism ; 
and the two following periods—that which 
extends from the proclamation of the Edict 
to its revocation; and that of the Desert, 
which begins at the revocation and termi¬ 
nates in 1789, at the time when the Consti¬ 
tuent Assembly proclaimed tbe liberty of 
conscience—are in general unknown even to 
the well-educated. Some striking facts— 
such as the siege of Rochelle, the revocation, 
of the Edict of Nantes, the war of tho Cami- 
sards—still attract attention, but that is all, 
and tho public show no desire for further 
knowledge. 

Yet there are few passages of history more 
attractive, more instructive, or more tragical 
than that of French Protestantism in those 
times of secret contests or violent persecution. 
Certainly this history deserves a better fate 
than oblivion ; and all Frenchmen, especially 
all French Protestants, owe sincere gratitude 
to the writers who endeavour to perpetuate 
its memory. 

Mr. S. Smiles is in the first rank of this 
small company. Six years ago he related, 
in a well-compiled and well-written book, 
the history of the Huguenot refugees in. 
England and Ireland. He now relates that 
of their brethren who remained in Franco 
notwithstanding the revocation, and he 
renders a just homage to the energy, courage, 
and sincere faith, of which they afforded so 
many examples under the fire of persecu¬ 
tion. 

But Mr. Smiles has not fully described 
the destinies of the French Reformed Church 
from 1085, the date of the revocation, to 
1789: such an undertaking would have re¬ 
quired a much more extensive publication ; 
and perhaps the want of sufficiently nume¬ 
rous documents would have rendered it 
impossible. But Mr. Smiles has taken pains 
to disclose tbe situation and character of 


French Protestants at that period by relat¬ 
ing some of the principal episodes of their 
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history, and by introducing somo of the 
men most distinguished by their services 
and by their devotion even to martyrdom. 

After describing the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, and rapidly indicating the 
principal consequences of that iniquitous 
and impolitic measure, he relates the life of 
Claude Brousson, the advocate, who, after 
having defended before the tribunals the 
rights of the Protestants before the revoca¬ 
tion, became a pastor, that he might sup¬ 
port the courage and the faith .of his perse¬ 
cuted co-religionists, and sacrificed his life 
to his heroic devotion. 

A well-drawn recital of the War of the 
Camisards* follows the life of Brousson. 
Mr. Smiles is one of those authors who like 
to contemplate their subject under every 
aspect, and who do not reduce similar events 
under one nomenclature of battles and skir¬ 
mishes. He describes the places, and makes 
ns acquainted with the men. He has visited 
the country, has personally inspected the 
scenes of the principal engagements, and 
onr only regret is that the map appended 
to this chapter is very inadequate. It is a 
mere sketch—the book is worthy of a better. 

The work of Antoine Court and of Paul 
Rabant succeeds that of Cavalier and Roland, 
a very different and much more useful one. 
It is not that we agree with those who cen¬ 
sure the Camisards and condemn, without 
any restriction, their taking arms. They did 
not succeed: with many people this is their 
great fault. It was impossible that they 
should succeed: the contest between some 
peasants of Cevennes and the France of 
Louis XIV. was too unequal; nevertheless 
they failed less completely than has been 
generally supposed. If Antoine Court, Paul 
Rabant, and their companions in labour, 
succeeded in restoring French Protestantism, 
they owe their success, in part, to the exploits 
of the Cavaliers, the Rolands, the Ravanels. 
The fear of seeing the revival of the insur¬ 
rection for a long time disturbed the rest of 
the lieutenants of Louis XV.; it acted as a 
check upon the pitiless magistrates, to whom 
the rights of conscience were but an empty 
word; it moderated their persecuting zeal, 
and after 1746 created in them the desire to 
place themselves secretly in harmony with 
the pastors of the Desert, who alone could 
avert new troubles. 

The last chapters of Mr. Smiles’s book 
relate to the end of the persecutions and the 
proclamation of liberty of conscience in 1780 ; 
and the second part of the volume is devoted 
to the narrative of a visit to the Vaudois of 
the Alps of Dauphin^ and Piedmont. Mr. 
Smiles traversed the districts evangelised by 
Felix Neff, those which were so gloriously 
re-conquered by the Vaudois of Piedmont, 
under the command of Arnaud, their pastor 
and colonel; and he at the same time relates 
what he had himself seen, and the events 
that had taken place in these mountains 
whose torrents had been so often stained 
with the blood of martyrs, with a brilliancy 
of colour and simple eloquence of style 
which render his recital very attractive. 

To these qualities Mr. Smiles adds that 
calmness of judgment and impartiality 

* This narrative, as well as that of the travels of 
Mr. 8miles in the valleys of Vaudois, had been pre¬ 
viously published in Good. Worth. 


which form the true historian. No doubt 
some of his assertions might be called in 
question: as when on the third and fol¬ 
lowing pages he represents the whole of 
France, from the haute noblesse to the com¬ 
mon people, from the men of letters to the 
bourgeois and the soldiers, as applauding the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes, we cannot 
fail to Buspect some exaggeration in the 
picture. The despotism of Louis XIV. had 
engendered habits of servility and flattery, 
which appeared in this circumstance as in 
others, and no one would have dared to 
blame publicly any act of the King ; but 
there is no proof that the approbation was 
as universal as the author supposes. That 
of the clergy is beyond doubt, and that of 
the common people, whose passions they 
excited, is nearly as certain; a crowd of 
persons even in the noblesse were enriched 
by the spoils of the unhappy Huguenots, 
and the most sordid views of interest dic¬ 
tated their applause. But it is beyond 
doubt that many others in the bourgeoisie, 
in the provincial noblesse, and even in the 
Court, condemned in secret, or with sup¬ 
pressed voice, the unjust and senseless act 
the fatal results of which it was not difficult 
to foresee.* 

There are also some points of detail in 
which we might not fully agree with Mr. 
Smiles, while in others we are entirely of 
his opinion. For example, he appears to 
us to have perfectly understood Cavalier. 
He regards as wholly unfounded the charge 
of treason which has been often brought 
against him. Less fanatical than his com¬ 
panions in arms, and a better soldier than 
they, Cavalier saw clearly that the contest 
could not be prolonged without resulting in 
the ruin of the Camisards ; but he knew that 
the government was inclined to put an end 
to it. He was not wrong to welcome the 
sincere overtures of Villars: the arrangement 
he concluded with him granted to the Pro¬ 
testants of Languedoc not indeed perfect 
religious liberty, bnt a kind of well-defined 
toleration. This was all they could hope to 
obtain, and there is no proof that Villars 
would not have kept his word. Unhappily 
the Camisards, with few exceptions, did not 
accept his terms, notwithstanding the stre¬ 
nuous efforts of Cavalier to obtain their assent, 
who was in the right in holding for his own 
part to the engagement which he had 
formed. In this point, again, we entirely 
accord with the judgment of Mr. Smiles. 

We may add that the book is well 
written, lively and animated, and thus in 
every way deserves the success which the 
name alone of the author cannot fail to 
secure to it. Etienne Coquerel. 

Voyage d' Espagne. Par la Comtesse d’Aulnoy. 

Revue et annotee par Mdme. Carey. 

(Paris: Plon, 1874.) 

Mdme. d’Aulnoy is one of the fortunate 
writers whose names have become attached 
to books which are never quite forgotten. 
The odd vitality of fairy tales informs the 
collection which she made, and she is sure 
to be remembered as long as the Yellow 
Dwarf and the Princess Fruhlla. But in 

* See on this subject De Felice, Histoirc des Pro¬ 
testants de France (Paris, 1870), p. 410. 


some respects her nursery stories have 
harmed her literary fame, and she has been 
gravely suspected of letting her love of 
romancing carry her too far, in her Voyage 
d'Espagne and Hcnioires de la Cour d’Espagne. 
Mdme. Carey, who has diligently annotated 
a new edition of the former work, marks off 
with notes of quotation a few rather tedious 
tales which the worthy Countess thought fit 
to foist into her letters. But it is unlikely 
that Mdme. d’Aulnoy did this with intent 
to deceive. She had a fair reputation for 
writing novelettes in the manner of Le 
Grand Cyrus, and no doubt she was aware 
that her correspondents would set their 
propervalue on her fictions. A similar excuse 
may be given for the obvious invention of 
three cavaliers who met the Countess at 
San Sebastian, and accompanied her on her 
way to Madrid. These gallant men fulfil 
the office of Mrs. Harris: when the Coun¬ 
tess has any heavy information to give, she 
puts it in the mouth of one of her com¬ 
panions, Don Estephe, or Don Frederic. 
Thus Mdme. d’Aulnoy’s friends in Franco 
learned without too much trouble how the 
melancholy Charles II. thought that mar¬ 
riage would make a pleasing change in 
“ that long disease, his life,” and how he 
fell in love, like a prince in a fairy tale, 
with the picture of Marie Louise of Orleans. 

“ He never leaves the portrait, he wears it next 
his heart; he says sweet words to it that astonish 
the courtiers, for he speaks such a language as he 
has never spoken before. His passion for the 
princess supplies him with a thousand thoughts, 
which he can breathe to no oue, .... he never 
ceases writing to her, and sends off special couriers 
every day to carry her letters, and bring back 
tidings of her.” 

The fairy princess came, bnt her coming 
was of no avail. She could not waken into 
real life that unhappy king, that strange 
enchanted court, spell-bound by etiquette 
and by superstition. Mary Stuart was more 
fortunate when she left swfet France for the 
grey coasts of the North, than Marie Louise 
when she crossed the mountains into this 
land of savage religion and cruel loves, 
where the Inquisition seemed to have brought 
back the bloody rites of Mexican Vitzli- 
poutzli, and no breeze softer than the African 
sirocco blew through the groves of the 
pays tendre. But Mdme d’Aulnoy only tells 
the story of the Queen’s arrival in this 
volume ; her we moires and the letters of the 
Marquise de Villars continue the melan¬ 
choly narrative. 

Spain at the end of the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury was the least European country in 
Europe. The Moors seemed to have be¬ 
queathed to her Oriental jealousy, along 
with Oriental manners; Mexico seemed to 
have inspired her court with the Aztec fero¬ 
city. In that dull society, where, as Mdme. 
Villars told the Queen, there was an ennui 
that could be felt and seen and handled, 
nothing pleased but devotion and bloodshed. 
Both were combined at the autos da fi, 
where Jews were the victims; at the bull 
fights, where the grandees of Spain laid 
down their lives ; at the wild penances of 
Lent, where flagellants ran about the streets, 
torturing themselves for the honour of their 
ladies. These were the delights of Madrid, 
varied by walks in the bed of the Manca- 
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narez when it teas not too dusty, and by 
drives in closely shut carriages. Even the 
Queen might not drive in an open carriage, 
it was thought immodest. The men were 
uneducated, dissolute, idle; even the pleasure 
of the chase was almost impossible. Hounds 
could not run on the parched plains, and in 
the battues the King kept all the best 
shooting for himself. Saint-Simon observes, 
some forty years later, that he shot a fox 
for his part, and was guilty of the rudeness 
of wiping the royal eye, even in that un¬ 
sportsman-like exploit. The women lived 
in almost Moorish seclusion, only seeing 
their lovers now and then among the re¬ 
ligious dissipations of Eastcr-tide. Yet they 
did not want esprit, Mdme. d’Aulnoy says, 
though they sat on the floor at meals, drank 
water that had been kept too long in clay 
jars, and took chocolate and bon bons at 
every hour of the day. Their taste for eating 
clay was one of their oddest peculiarities, 
for it made them yellow and shrivelled, 
though they thought it an antidote against 
poison. Their dress was hideous in Mdme. 
d'Aulnoy’s eyes, and that of the men was 
not much better. They all encased their 
necks in the huge buckram gulille, a decora¬ 
tion invented by Philip IV. when in the 
] rime vigour of his fancy. So pleased was 
this prince at his discovery, that he instituted 
a fete to commemorate it. Mdme. d’Aulnoy 
once heard Charles II. say that it was so hot 
he thought ho really should take off his 
golille, and this is perhaps the most original 
notion which history attributes to the 
lamented monarch. The golille was a kind 
of outward symbol of the etiquette which 
was strangling Spanish society, converting 
every man into more or less of a hidalgo, to 
whom t' a !e would be degradation, and 
labour impossible. 

To reach Madrid, the scene of these 
customs and festivities, where her mother 
lived as a pensioner of the King, Mdme. 
d’Aulnoy had to travel through the poorest, 
dirtiest, most thievish and comfortless of 
European countries. Happily her character 
was a cheerful one, for the journey would 
have been a trial even to the courageous 
ladies who now live on Liebig’s portable 
soup and open air in the Dolomites. People 
who clamour for Condy’s disinfecting fluid 
all over the continent from Calais to Con¬ 
stantinople, would not havo survived the 
journey at all. Mdme. d’Aulnoy’s first 
trouble was with a notary, who with native 
politeness, contrived to seize her watch, 
which she had lent him to look at. Her 
next annoyances were the unceasing custom¬ 
houses, where she was told plainly that the 
foreigner’s ignorance was the Spaniard’s 
opportunity. The inns she found it best to 
regard as a practical joke. There was no 
accommodation, no cookery, no food, except 
what the traveller carried with him, or could 
buy in the neighbourhood. Starvation was 
indeed general over all the country. 

“ J'ai Yu des personnes de premiere qualitd 
manger ayec nous comme des loups, tant ils sont 
affames; ils y faisaient rdflexion etix-memes, et 
nous priaient de n’en etre point surprises, que cela 
▼emit de ce qu’ils tiouvaient lea ragouts, a la 
mode de France, excellents.” 

So Mdme. de Villars tells that Charles II. 
u c ed to watch the Queen eating, and seemed 


to think she ate too much. The poor queen 
bad few other amusements. 

In spite of extortionate landlords, mos¬ 
quitoes, garlic, bad weather, broken roads, 
floods, and storms, Mdme. d’Aulnoy marched 
gaily through the north of Spain. She 
showed some taste for Gothic architecture 
and mountain scenery. She inspected some 
miraculous shrines, and a few haunted 
houses, with the same good-natured un¬ 
belief ; she listened to stories of the evil eye, 
and trembled not, and doubtless was held an 
esprit fort, like Philip V. in later years, 
when he laughed at his courtiers for ringing 
little bells in a thunderstorm. Bells, indeed, 
played a great part in Spanish superstition. 
There was one at Barcelona which tolled 
before great misfortunes, and another at 
Vililla, on the Ebro, which rang of its own 
accord on the death of Charles V., of 
Philip II., and of his last wife Queen Anne. 
These remarkable bells are worthy of the 
attention of Mr. Alfred Wallace, and of 
people who look on the ringing of “ Beal- 
ings Bells” as a proof of the immortality of 
the soul. Mdme. d’Aulnoy mentions an¬ 
other cheery Spanish belief, that persons 
bom on Good Friday can see a corpse in 
any place where a murder has been com¬ 
mitted. In fact, her whole Voyage, d"Espagne 
is a mine of the richest gossip, and a valuable 
study of society in the most bizarre decadence. 
The court of Henri of Valois was more 
wicked perhaps, but it was not stranger. 
Mdme. Carey has done a service to literature 
in reprinting, with copious and interesting 
notes, this record of the good old times in 
Spain. Whether the book is likely to re¬ 
concile Spanish republicans to the glories of 
a Bourbon restoration, is another question. 
The book is an admirable specimen of the 
memoir, that pleasant and talkative waiting- 
maid of the severe Muse of History. 

A. Lang. 


Reciteil de Chansons Popiilaires Grecques. 

Par Emile Legrand. (Paris: Maison- 

neuve et Cie., 1873.) 

M. Legrand, who is already favourably 
known to students of modem Greek litera¬ 
ture, and whoso publications have been re¬ 
peatedly noticed by us in the former volumes 
of the Academy, lias recently published a 
splendid and original collection of modem 
Greek popular poetry, forming a stout volume 
of 676 pages, independently of an Introduc¬ 
tion of 43 pages—a volume remarkable both 
for the soundness of the scholarship displayed 
in it, and for the elegance of its typo¬ 
graphical execution. A main feature of this 
book consists in the French translation, 
which will no doubt contribute to increase 
the popularity of this handsome volume. 

The first part of these songs is derived 
from the Vienna MS. 244, ivhich contains a 
considerable number of mediaeval Greek 
productions, and among them the earliest 
extant collection of popular Greek poetry. 
We feel sure that all lovers of this kind of 
literature will be gratified by discovering 
as early as the first half of the sixteenth 
century, a number of poetical compositions 
fully equal to those collected by Fauriel and 
others more than 300 years afterwards. Some 
of these poems are of surprising originality 


(e.g. “The Wine-bibber’s Philosophy” and 
“The Seduction ”); while others breathe that 
delicate tenderness of love so conspicuous in 
modern Greek poetry. We will give an 
instance, chosen at random, to show what a 
simple Greek maid could compose even in 
those Yvorst times of Greek life, when Greece 
was oppressed by Turkish despotism. The 
specimen we select will be found at page 42 
of M. Legrand’s volume, and its purport 
will be easily understood. 

“ The heavens are my paper and the stars are 
my letters, and this grievous message enclosed in 
my heart has been read by me, and tears ran 
from my eyes; out of those tears I made- ink 
to write to you, the point of my fingers I used as 
my pen, and thus I have sat down to write to 
you; how you har e slighted me, how you have 
deceived me, and how bad you have been to me, 
how you hugged me and kissed me and afterwards 
deserted me.” 

In another place we nre told :— 

“By the stars and by heaven, by the sorrows of 
love, never did mother chastise her son as does the 
torture of love.” 

And again:— 

“ When I happen to see you and cannot talk to 
you, I heave a sigh, and thus I speak: would I 
were dead rather than live like this! What 
should I wish for in this sorrowful life, when my 
body is tortured and my soul quite gone f ” 

The second division of the present collec¬ 
tion contains a number of historic songs 
beginning with an interesting poem on the 
death of the last Byzantine Emperor, and 
going down to the arrival of King Otho and 
the assassination of Kapodistria. We can¬ 
not, however, entirely suppress our disbelief 
in the authenticity of the song given at 
p. 108 sqq. ; indeed we are quite certain that 
no popular poet would have used such ex¬ 
pressions as wo read at v. 13-18, nor can we 
help thinking that a poem like this should 
not have been admitted into a collection of 
popular poetry. 

The third part contains poems relative to 
the cycle of Digenis Akritas, a mythical 
hero of the middle ages, whose memory still 
survives in Cyprus and some parts of Asia 
Minor. There is a poem of some length in 
existence on this Akritas, which it is to be 
hoped will shortly be published by M. 
Legrand. 

The rest of the volume is devoted to a 
miscellaneous collection of poems, many of 
which are mere variations of subjects pre¬ 
viously known. Here also we would observe 
that the editor seems to have been somewhat 
lax in his idea of popular poetry, admitting, 
as he does, such a production as the lengthy 
and insipid poem on “ The Wise Old Man,” 
in 409 monotonous trochaic lines. But re¬ 
marks like this are by no means intended 
to detract from the general interest and 
great merit of this publication, which we 
once more recommend to students of Modern 
Greek, and to all lovers of genuine and 
spontaneous poetry. W. Wagner. 


THE EAST LADY OF KECKENBURG. 

Die letzte Reclcenliirgcrin. Bomau von Louise 
von Francois. Zweite Auflnge. (Berlin : 
Otto Sanke.) 

A very good novel has hitherto been a rare 
occurrence in Germany, probably for the 
reason which rendered novels in general 
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comparatively so. Many circumstances may 
have contributed for good and for evil to 
preserve that country from such a deluge of 
fiction as pours from the English press ; but 
the fact is sufficiently explained by the in¬ 
completeness of social development which 
has deprived the German world of the legi¬ 
timate materials of this kind of literature. 
The infinite combinations of character and 
circumstance which are created by modem 
life could find no place among the stereotyped 
conditions of its semi-feudal existence ; and 
for want of a basis of reality both firm and 
comprehensive, the domestic romance was 
liable to be either tame or incongruous, and 
the “ Tendenz Roman,” or character novel, 
could only work upon imaginary situations 
which eluded all received tests of probability. 
Die letzte Recl'cnhurgerin is, however, suffi¬ 
cient to prove that the romance of Germany 
is sharing the gradual expansion of its social 
and political life, and if Friiulein von Fran¬ 
cois had contented herself with the produc¬ 
tion of this one typical work, her appearance 
in the world of literature would still be an 
event. She has shown the artistic originality 
of a Charlotte Bronte tempered by some¬ 
thing of the psychological insight and larger 
experience of a George Eliot. Her book 
displays no graces of style, but it has all the 
realistic and pictorial power which an 
idiomatic use of the German language could 
impart to it: a realism which its very inten¬ 
sity renders poetic is, in feet, its prevailing 
quality. 

This supposed autobiography of the last 
Baroness of Reckenbnrg opens with the 
epoch of the French Revolution, but in¬ 
cludes reminiscences of the reign of Augustus 
the Strong, whilst this historic background 
is relieved by minor incidents of domestic 
life and character which connect it vividly 
with the Germany of the present day. The 
belief in high birth, as not only a social but 
a moral consecration, so amusingly illus¬ 
trated by the life of Freiherr and Frcifrau 
von Reckenbnrg, and the customs of the 
little Saxon town which they inhabit, has 
perhaps barely ceased to exist, and the genial 
humour with which the authoress describes 
the menage of this noble pair, and the proud 
simplicity of their subsistence, on an income 
little exceeding forty-three pounds a year, 
has a strong suggestion of class sympathy 
about it. The daughter, Eberhardine or 
Hardine, heroine of the story, is the natural 
outcome of her high birth and Spartan edu¬ 
cation. Simple, prosaic, and strong, she has 
every instinct of a lady, and as far as the 
two facts are compatible, not one feminine 
charm. She is one of those women whom 
love passes by, but who can accept labour 
as compensation, and who harden but do not 
deteriorate. She has her complete antithesis 
in a kind of foster-sister, the low-born 
Dorothee Muller, a Hebe in body and syba¬ 
rite in soul, with a clinging softness which 
makes her irresistible to others and power¬ 
less against herself, and a coaxing casuistry 
■which makes wrong appear right whenever 
she has any motive for defending it; capable 
of impulsive and even lasting tenderness, but 
above all a slave to that blind shrinking 
from the very thought of pain which so often 
does the work of cruelty. The two girls are 
little more than fifteen, when Dorothee be¬ 


comes engaged to the man whom she is to 
marry after years of separation, and Hardine 
pays her first visit to the aunt whose heiress 
she becomes, and with whom she gradually 
takes up her abode. 

The aged Countess of Reckenbnrg is 
by nature keen, narrow, and intense—by 
long habit a miser and a reclnso. United 
by a left-handed marriage to a prince of 
the blood, who forsook her when he had 
squandered her wealth, she toiled and 
hoarded, first that she might win him back, 
then for the orphan son whom a second and 
more equal marriage had borne to him, and 
finally for hoarding’s sake. The accumula¬ 
ting treasure in the “ Eastern Tower ” of the 
“ Reckenburg,” and the lonely woman who 
watched over it, were regarded by the neigh¬ 
bourhood as a somewhat unholy mystery ; 
but she went her own way, kept up a dreary 
state within her castle walls, and lived and 
died amongst the shadows of that dream of 
gratified ambition which had become one 
with her love. She had been barely the 
wife but she was the widow of a prince. 
Hardine soon gains the confidence of her 
strange kinswoman, though she never wins 
her heart; and in her residence with 
her, in a life as frugal as that of home 
and more laborious, she acquires those 
habits of order and diligence, of self-control 
and of command, which are to fit her for 
future possession. There, too, she develops 
a material attachment for tho soil on which 
she works, which will sustain her through 
many lonely years. 

It is part of the old Countess’s ambition 
that Hardine shall some day bestow herself 
and her inheritance on the princely “ ne’er 
do well ” whom she considers as her son, 
and who is admirably drawn in all the reck¬ 
less fascination of his peculiar type; but it 
is Dorothee whom he loves with the ardour 
of a first passion; Dorothee whom he pro¬ 
mises to marry, and whom his death at Valmy 
leaves sorrowing and in shame. She keeps 
the secret of this shame to the neglect of every 
motherly duty, and dies under its weight. 
Hardine, aided by two faithful friends, pro¬ 
tects the childhood of Prince August’s truly 
orphan son, and her exertions in his behalf 
become the hidden fate that determines her 
later life. 

This story contains two supremely dra¬ 
matic scenes. The one describes the ball 
given by tho little town for Prince August's 
reception ; its punctilious ceremonial; liis un¬ 
disguised ennui-, and his sudden starting 
from a listless attitude at Hardine’s side at 
a glimpse of Dorothee hovering in the back¬ 
ground, and whirling her forth in a wild 
dance which converts the stately reunion 
into a romp. In the second, Hardine is 
celebrating her fiftieth birthday and the be¬ 
trothal to a lately widowed friend which is 
to relieve the monotony of her existence by 
bringing into it one duty the more. She 
stands in her gaily-thronged gardens, her 
noble suitor by her side, in all the prestige 
of high birth and an untainted name, the 
gaunt girlhood mellowed into a stately 
maturity, ancestral diamonds flashing about 
her person, and in her yet undimmed hair. 
Suddenly a half-drunken, already-dying 
soldier bursts into her presence, not to im¬ 
plore, but to demand from his imagined 


mother protection for his now motherless 
child. This moment is the climax of her 
courageous life. Haughtily refusing the ex¬ 
planation without which her marriage is 
impossible, she soothes the death-bed, as 
she once guarded the birth of Prince 
August’s son ; lives down the doubts thus 
momentarily cast upon her; and the child 
her namesake, whom she had taken to 
her side from a rigid conscientiousness, 
which left the deed, nevertheless, a severe 
and distasteful duty, rewards her at length 
by opening within her heart the long-sealed 
springs of maternal tenderness and joy. The 
last Reckenburgerin dies at peace with her¬ 
self and the world. The grand-daughter of 
Prince August and Dorothee Miiller, already 
happily married, becomes her heir. 

It may be objected that this novel contains 
repulsive incidents, and that they are told 
with too little reserve. But this directness 
of presentation is in truth its distinguishing 
charm. Gustav Freytag says of it:— 

“ The distinct and vigorous chronicle allows no 
uneasiness to arise; we entrust ourselves heartily 
to the moral sense of the narrator ; purity of 
atmosphere, wholesomeness of Nature pervade the 
book, and strengthen the reader. He is in presence 
of a poetess par la grdee de Dieu.” 

Herr Freitag’s just admiration for the 
transparent moral atmosphere of Fraulein 
von Francois’ work, for its freedom from 
all brooding sentimentality, and all unwhole¬ 
some suggestion, implies an equally just 
censure on much of the more conventional 
lady-writing of the present day. 

Aline Our. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

A Hitt on/ of France down to the Year 1453. By 
G. \V. Kitehin, M.A., Oxford. (Clarendon 
Press Series, 1873.) Pp. CU8. 

This should not have been called “ A History of 
France,’’ but “A History of the French Monarchy 
to the year 1453,” for it is a history of France 
only so far as that history is bound up with its 
kings. We have nothing of its arts, sciences, and 
literature; nothing of its morals, manners, and 
customs; nothing of the growth of its language, 
commerce, and civilisation ; nothing of the pro¬ 
gress of its towns,people,and institutions; nothing 
of its inner and domestic life ; nothing of the re¬ 
flected influence of other states, except, indeed, 
here and there a word tacked to the end of some 
royal biography. No doubt the memoirs of a 
king will at all times make up a large part of the 
annals of a people; still there is always a concur¬ 
rent history, which sometimes dominates, and at 
all times deserves notice. Kings at the most are 
only constructive and not creative: they may lead 
a movement, direct and develop it, hut can never 
produce it. If they attempt to make bricks with¬ 
out straw, they fail, or at least stand isolated from 
their subjects, as did Charlemagne. If, on the 
other hand, they fall behind their age, and try to 
roll back the tide of progress, like Charles X., 
they pass away and leave no mark. 

As a history of the rise of the French monarchy 
Mr. Kitchin’s book deserves great praise. It is 
not a mere riehaufft of other works hearing a 
similar title, hut an original compilation from men 
who lived in the midst of that which they de¬ 
scribe. Thus, the history of Charlemagne, called 
by Mr. Kitehin “ Karl the Great,” is mainly drawn 
from the Vita et Gctta Caroli Magni of Fc-in- 
hard, his friend and secretary; that of Robert the 
Pious, from Helgard’s memoirs in the Feciuil 
del Hitt orient det Gaulet , by Dorn Bouquet; that 
of Philip IV. from William of Nangis and his 
anonymous continuator in the same collection; 
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that of Ixiuis VI. from La Vie de Louie VI., by 
Silver tlie abbot, his schoolfellow, friend, and 
adviser; that of St. Louis, from the charming 
Memoires of the Sire de Joinville, his friend 
and seneschal; those of Philip VI. and his worth¬ 
less son, miscalled le Bon, from the Chronicles of 
Froissart. This is the right way of going to 
work, and by so doing the author presents us from 
time to time with living photi graphs and graphic 
touches of character. 

Of the spelling of the proper names adopted by 
Mr. Kitohin there must always be two opinions, 
but very few will be reconciled to the awkward 
“ llruodland ” for the paladin Roland or Orlando, 
consecrated by romance and epic poems. Ivnrl the 
Hammer for Charles Martel is especially objec¬ 
tionable, as it dogmatises on a word which, M. 
Plancy insists, is simply the name of his patron 
saint. 

A similar objection applies to the translation of 
several of thecharacter-names att ached to the French 
kings. “ Auguste " added to the name of Philip has 
no relation to Augustus, the Roman Emperor,but 
refers to his birth-month only. Louis Hut in is 
translated" Loir's the Turbulent,” whereas the bal¬ 
ance of probability is that he was so called from a 
seditious people of Navarre, against whom he was 
sent bv his father; so that Louis llutin is of a 
similar character to the familiar Roman agnomen 
Afrit anus given to Scipio, or Numidicus applied 
to Metellus. As these names tell a tale, it is most 
advisable that they should tell it correctly, or at 
any rate should not mislead. 

A few errors of carelessness may be pointed out 
for correction in a future edition. Thus, p. xiv., 
col. 2, Philip II. should be Philip III.: p. 32, 
Vercingetorix is derived from “the Welsh vawr” 
(ftic) ; p. .‘122, “ he lnd to throw down the walls 
of Toulouse herself;” p. Aid, they “wasted all 
their time at the dice;” p. .‘>77, “there were no 
lack of rumours: ” p. 099, “ the classes of society 
was still far apart;” p. 4d0, “Charles was simply 
clod ; ” with some others. 

If the first two boohs had been reduced to half 
their length, it would have added much to the 
interest and readableness of the volume. 

Ix Familiar AVet on Modes of teaching English, 
by Mr. W. S. Lean, Principal of the Flounders 
Institute, Ackworth, there are some valuable hints 
on a subject that still requires suggestion and dis¬ 
cussion before it ran be taught with success. 
Though dithering from Mr. Lean in his opinion 
that analysis of sentences should precede much 
parsing, we quite agree with him that pupils nmv 
Do taught the “parts of speech ” from instances 
supplied by himself in such a way as to be “ prac¬ 
tising deduction and learning logic” without 
knowing it. At present the results of teaching 
English grammar in most elementary schools are 
deplorable. It is a very common thing for a bov 
ot twelve to have learned English Grammar for 
three or four years and not to lx; able to tell one 
part of speech from another. English grammar, 
to be well taught, must in the first place bo com¬ 
pletely emancipated from the influence of Latin 
grammar, and in the second place must be based 
oil the principle that it i3 not inflection, but the 
function of the word m the sentence thatdetermines 
the nature of etch word. Mr. Lean’s “ Familiar 
Notes " appear to us a useful contribution towards 
a reform which, when thoroughly carried out, will 
quite transform the teaching of English in our 
public elementary schools. 

The Gingerbread Maiden and Other Stories. Bv 
Laura Friswell, with illustrations bv Mrs. B. 
Dawson. (Sampson Low & Son.) Children will 
like this book, and it may safelv be given to them. 
It contains five stories. From the first it takes its 
name, and to say that “ The Gingerbread Maiden ” 
is in the style of Hans Andersens “Tin Soldier” 
is to praise it sufficiently. “Mrs. Farthingale’s 
Baby and “ Molodica”‘are practical stories of 
naughty children, and will be hailed with pleasure 
by that large class of small readers who prefer hear¬ 
ing of naughty boys and girls being punished, to 


stories of good children who “ say beautiful things,” 
and die young. The “ Queen of the Roses ” is a 
pretty fairy-tale of the sentimental order, and 
“ The Man in the Moon ” draws its principal in¬ 
spiration from “ Alice in Wonderland.” 

The illustrations by Mrs. B. Dawson nre silhou¬ 
ettes, and are clever and effective. It would be 
well if writers for the young would take a hint 
from silhouette illustration, and remember that 
nothing is more acceptable to children than a 
record of sharply defined incidents upon a light 
background. 

The Modern Avcrnns,by Junius Junior. (Hatch- 
nrds.) This book is a curiosity, though it is 
probable that parallels to it might be found in the 
wide range of No Popery literature. The author 
writes quite like a cultivated man, clearly, point¬ 
edly, and soberly, without any undue heat or 
bitterness; his premisses are well arranged, and 
quite as well sifted, and ns well connected with 
his conclusions as we have a right to expect in 
ordinary political writing, and yet the whole is 
absurd. Of course it would be easy and tedious 
to point out palpable inaccuracies, but these would 
not be enough by themselves to account for the 
result, if the writer's habit of dwelling on deduc¬ 
tions from incorrect generalisations, and peering 
into the dark to gloat over the discreditable secrets 
of which the comers are possibly just in sight, 
had not incapacitated him for using the obvious 
means of finding out what Roman Catholics are 
practically like, and what their chances are. 

Philosophy of English Literature. By J. 
Bascom. (New York: Putnam’s Sons, 1874.4 
The author has mapped out the ground carefully 
and thoughtfully, but when he comes to fill in his 
outline he is for the most part shallow and often 
inaccurate. Unfortunately there is a large public in 
America, as there soon may be here, which wishes 
to know all about English literature without 
having read it. 

AVisionof OthcrTVorhh. By II.A.Squires. (Pro¬ 
vost & Co.) “ Henry Augustus Squires of America ” 
seems to entertain cosmological theories which 
have led him to paraphrase the “ Course of Time ” 
in this dialect:—“ Upon those delightful streams 
glided the noble swan, the widgeon, and the teal, 
the dabcliick, and other swimming tribes, all 
pleasing to behold.” 

Philip Ashton, and other Poems. By II. E. Malden. 
(Hamilton & Adams.) Mr. Malden writes so pret¬ 
tily, so clearly, and with so much finish, in the style 
of Mr. Tennyson and half a dozen other poets, 
that it is much to be wished that lie may come to 
have a style and an invention of his own. He 
has quite enough fancy to be original if he could 
light upon an independent way of thinking. 

The Templeof Memory. ByKenelm Henry Digbv. 
(Longmans.) The interest of this book is chiefly 
psychological, it might be said pathological. The 
author of The Broad Stone of Ilonour and Mores 
Catholiei still retains his habitual interest in high 
subjects and his high tone of feeling, and there¬ 
fore it would be worth while to investigate how 
he came to pass into his present phase of shipshod 
garrulity. In substance The Temple of Memory 
(the title is an allusion to a well-known passage 
in St, Augustine's Confessions) is better than 
most of his recent volumes of verse, and therefore 
would be a less tedious subject of investigation. 
In the eleventh book (there are twelve) we find ft 
pleasant anecdote of the late Professor Sedgwick, 
who sent for the author when he changed his 
religion to tell him that he himself had lately 
been travelling in Styria and Carinthift, and 
thought the Catholic populations of those countries 
the best people he had ever known. 


the best people he had ever known. possible 

Yu-Pe-Ya's Lute: a Chinese Tale in English when or 
Verse. By Augusta Webster. (Macmillan.) “* B Gov 
A rendering (such as it is) of ft French The i 
translation from the Chinese by M. Pavie, pub- of livinj 
lished at Paris in 1839. The verses run smoothly Thomyc 
enough, as a rule, but the style is strained; called L 
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the writer takes some liberties, too, with the 
English language, and occasionally uses words 
for which it would be labour thrown away 
to search in any dictionary with which we are 
acquainted. In her preface she “pleads guilty 
to having invented all her geography and topo¬ 
graphy except the names; ” and if she had only 
invented the names too, there might have been 
some homogeneity about the book, which is now 
lacking. There is scarcely anything Chinese 
about the story in its English garb, and it 
would puzzle a Chinaman to make much of the 
names of the personages, See. The writer tells us 
that she has “assumed that Y’u-Pe-Ya's journey 
was through northern scenery,” and that being the 
case, she might have taken tfie trouble to ascertain 
the proper way of writing names as they would 
be used in the north of China, instead of blindly 
copying M. Pavie. Further, the writer is too 
evidently quite ignorant of the manners and 
customs of the Middle Kingdom, both in modern 
times and in the remote age to which the Chinese 
story refers, or she would never have penned the 
lines— 

“. . . And in his belt he placed 

A purso that held in gold ton acres’ worth.’’ 
Again, in tlie following lines she gets very much 
out of her depth:— 

Then Lao-Pay unrolled tho golden leaves 

Wherewith the living tells the dead he grioves.” 

She refers here to mock or paper money, which 
is usually made to imitate shoes of “ sycee,” and 
can hardly require unrolling; the real notion of 
the Chinese in burning this mock money is to 
propitiate the spirits of the unseen world, and to 
provide the departed with (unsubstantial) funds 
on his arrival there. We have never before heard 
tlint it is thus that “ the living tells the dead he 
grieves.” 

The real fact with regard to this book is that 
the writer has used the faintest skeleton of a 
Chinese story as a peg on which to hang a poetical 
effusion which hardly ever rises above mediocrity. 

Enrron. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Catalogue of the Roman Medallions in the 
British Museum, by Mr. Grueber, edited by Mr. 
Poole, is now printed. All the well-preserved 
specimens are engraved in sixty-six autotype 
plates from casts in plaster, except in the case of 
the finest specimens, which are from drawings by 
Miss Godsall. The price of the work is one 
guinea. 

Count BlI’chek, son of the present Prince of 
that name, and great-grandson of tlie renowned 
marshal, lias addressed to Colonel Chesney an 
official letter of thanks, on behalf of himself and 
his father, in special acknowledgment of the 
attention paid by the English author, in his 
Waterloo Lectures, to the elucidation of their 
ancestor’s share in tlie success of the campaign of 
1815, and more particularly of the recent vindica¬ 
tion, in a new edition of the work, of BHicher’s 
name from ft charge of supposed carelessness in 
connexion with the defeat of Ligny. 

The Belsriau Government conjointly with the 
town of Antwerp are in treaty for the purchase of 
the house of the celebrated Antwerp printer 
Plantinus, with its contents, portraits, MSS., 
printing press, wood-blocks and books still belong¬ 
ing to the Moretus family. B. Moretus was the 
immediate successor of Plantin. Among the MSS. 
in this collection there are several which were 
brought awav from All Souls College, Oxford, by 
one of tho fellows who would not acknowledge 
the Royal Supremacy in matters spiritual. It is 
possible that these might be got back now; but 
when once the collection passes into the hands of 
the Government it would be impossible. 

The wife of one of the most highly esteemed 
of living water-colour painters is the author of 
Thomycroft’s Model, and of the new novel 
called Under Seal of Confession. 
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Mr. Richard Simfson, the author of the Life 
of Edmund Catnpion, is editing the few extant 
ballads on Campion for the Ballad Society. 

Mb. Burnand ia the author of that parody of a 
novel of Victor Hugo’s which ia just now the 
principal feature in Punch. 

The genes of The Dramatists of the Reforma¬ 
tion, edited by Mr. Janies Maidment and Mr. W. 
H. Logan, and published by Mr. Paterson, of 
Edinburgh, is to be increased by the works of the 
following authors:—John Lacy, one volume; 
Shackerly Marmion, one volume ; John Tatham, 
one volume; John Burnaby, one volume; Thomas 
Killigrew, volumes i. and ii. (to be completed in 
four volumes): the above to be issued in 1874, or 
early in 18715. The works of the first three au¬ 
thors named—Lacy, Marmion, and Tatham— 
have never hitherto been collected. In addition, 
the publishers hope to issue, in 187*5 and 187C, 
the works of George Powell, John Dennis, 
Charles Johnson, and Charles Shadwell, none of 
whose plays have hitherto appeared in a collected 
form, excepting those of the last. 

"We regret to announce the death of a contribu¬ 
tor to these columns, Mr. W. D. Christie, C.B. 
He was bom about the year 1815, and was called 
to the bar in June, 1840. After serving for a 
short time as private secretary to the late Earl of 
Minto when First Lord of the Admiralty, he 
gained a seat in Parliament for the borough of 
Weymouth, which he filled from April, 1842, till 
November, 1847. From that period until Octo¬ 
ber, 1803, he served in many diplomatic offices 
abroad, the last being that of Minister Plenipo¬ 
tentiary at the Court of Brazil. After his return 
to England, Mr. Christie made two or three un¬ 
successful attempts again to obtain a seat in Par¬ 
liament ; and contributed in various ways to the 
literature of the day, his best known work being 
perhaps the Life of the First Earl of Shaftes¬ 
bury. 


A new weekly literary paper is about to be 
issued in London, the first number of which is 
to appear on the 8th inst. It will be entitled 
Journal General des Beaux Arts et des Arts In- 
dustriels. The special feature of the paper will be 
its polyglot character, as it is to contain articles 
on all artistic topics, including music and the 
drama, in French, English, and German. The 
editors will be I)r. Le Roy de Sainte-Croix and 
Herr Sigmund Menkes. 

The Rerue Critique unmasks what would seem 
to be an almost unparalleled piece of plagiarism. 
A Life of Mahomet by P. Henry Delaporte, late 
Consul General of France in the East, which is 
introduced by the author in his preface as a truly 
conscientious work, and the result of great re¬ 
search and well-employed opportunities, proves to 
be a verbal reprint, with- the omission of the 
last twenty-one chapters, of Gagnier’s famous 
work, published in 1732. Only the numerous 
misprints seem to be original. 

The Temps announces the death of Charles 
Asselineau at the age of fifty-three, a biblio¬ 
grapher of some mark. He was the author of a 
considerable number of brochures, among the best 
known being those entitled Andre Boulle, tbeniste 
de Louis XIV. ; Notice sur Lazare Bruaudet, 
peintre, and Notes on literary and artistic his¬ 
tory. He also edited some excellent reprints 
for Techener, and his signature is familiar to the 
small circle to which the Bulletin du Bibliophile 
addresses itself. Asselineau also wrote some 
humorous novels, but in all his works the biblio¬ 
grapher is most conspicuous. 

A bather curious work is promised us from 
America. Messrs. Scribner, Welford, and Arm¬ 
strong are to publish shortly Bibliotheca Diabolica, 
a catalogue of works relating to the Devil, “ in 
two parts, pro and con, and serious and humorous; 
chronologically arranged; with notes, quotations, 
and proverbs, and a copious index.” This, as the 
JNation remarks, can hardly be called dear at 25 
cents. 


Mb. William Fraser, of the General Register 
House, Edinburgh, has just edited, for private 
circulation, two magnificent volumes entitled The 
Lennox. This work was first undertaken by desire 
of the late Mr. A. Haldane Oswald, of Auchen- 
cruive, and is derived from the Montrose Charters 
and other family muniments. The biographical 
portion of the first volume embraces detailed 
memoirs of the eight earls of the original Lennox 
line, and of the four succeeding earls of the 
Stewart line down to Matthew, the twelfth, who is 
well known as the Regent Lennox, and his eldest 
son, Lord Henry Daraley, who became King of 
Scotland on his marriage with Mary, Queen of 
Scots. The last earl of the original race was 
Duncan, the eighth earl, who was cruelly executed 
in the year 1425. In 1572, the earldom of Lennox 
was conferred upon Lord Charles Stewart, the 
younger brother of Lord Daraley, whose only 
child, by his wife Elizabeth Cavendish, sister of 
the first Earl of Devonshire, was the Lady 
Arabella Stewart. The dukedom of Lennox 
was first conferred upon Esme Stewart, Lord 
of Aubigny in France, who came to Scot¬ 
land in 1579, on the invitation of the king his 
cousin, and became a special favourite with him. 
Charles, the sixth duke, was the last male de¬ 
scendant of Duke Esme, at whose death, during 
his embassy in Denmark in 1072, the estates were 
inherited by Charles II. as the nearest collateral 
heir male. From these brief notes on members 
of the Lennox family, it is evident that the sub¬ 
ject is one of considerable historical interest, and 
it is almost unnecessary to add that Mr. Fraser 
does full justice to it. The second volume is of 
more limited value, consisting chiefly of early 
charters, writs, &c.; whilst the Appendix con¬ 
tains a few letters and papers relating to Mary 
Queen of Scots. The work is rendered yet more 
attractive by some beautifully executed engravings 
of portraits, facsimiles, &e. 

Messrs. Macmillan and Co. have just issued 
in a complete form Ferdinand Hiller’s Mendels¬ 
sohn : Letters aiul Recollections, which appeared in 
the early part of the present year in the columns 
of their magazine. The original work has already 
been reviewed in the Academy (see number for 
May 9), and our readers will remember that it 
presents a most vivid and interesting picture of 
the great composer in his relations to a brother- 
artist. The English translation, by Miss M. E. 
von Glehn, is on the whole admirably done. Men¬ 
delssohn's correspondence is so idiomatic and con¬ 
versational in style that a too close adherence to 
the original in translation, however accurately it 
might give the letter, would certainly fail to re¬ 
produce the spirit. Miss von Glehn has therefore 
very wisely paraphrased somewhat freely, and 
thereby produced a book as readable in English 
as the original is in Mendelssohn’s charming Ger¬ 
man. There are, nevertheless, one or two slips 
which it would be well to correct in a future 
edition, such as “ bride ” instead of “ intended ” 
as a translation of “ Brant,” and “ whole notes ” 
(which is unintelligible to an English musician) 
instead of “semibreves” for “ganze Noten.” 
These slips are, however, of rare occurrence, and 
the work in its English dress deserves, and will 
doubtless obtain, large popularity. 

A fresh Shakspere Club has been started at 
Stratford-on-Avon, by the Mayor, Mr. James Cox, 
Mr. Bird, Mr. Loggin, and others of the best- 
known Shakspereans of the town. The members 
are in communication with the New Shakspere 
Society, and intend to work with it. There is a 
talk of a new theatre at Stratford, for the acting 
of Shakspere’s plays. One resident has offered to 
give his thousand pounds towards the scheme. 

As there was no photograph buyable, giving a 
general view of Shakspere's birth-town, Stratford- 
upon-Avon, Mr. Furmvall, on a late visit to the 
place, picked out the best view of the town, that 
from Rowley Bank, on the Welcombe Road 
(which turns at right angles from the Warwick 


Road in front of the Roman Catholic Chapel), and 
got the best local photographer, Mr. Ward, of Ely 
Street, to photograph it for him. The interest of 
the view from this point is, that it gives best the 
nestling of the town under its ranges of circling 
hills, and so best realises the peace and quiet of 
the place where Shakspere ended his days. In 
the left distance is the range of Meon Hill, with 
its shoulder slanting sharply to the spire of the 
church; on the right, the sky-line is continued by 
the broad back of Broadway, with its monument 
just seen on the horizon. Under this comes the 
line of Roomer Hill, and the tops of the elms that 
ring the churchyard, with a glint of the Avon 
below; while again under that come the houses 
of the town, sloping gently to the left, and met 
there by a flue dark row of trees that shuts the 
view in on that side. In the foreground is the 
slope of Rowley Bank, with its cornfields ready 
for harvest. Though the photograph gives but a 
poor idea of the quiet beauty of the scene—no 
green of the trees is there, no blue haze in the 
hollows, no gold-corn light on Roomer Hill—yet it 
serves to remind Shakspere lovers of the picture 
that must often have given their poet delight. 
Mr. Ward has a commission to paint the view, 
and is willing to make duplicates of it and the 
photograph. Another, and in some respects finer, 
view of the town is got from the path at the top 
of Rowley Bank that runs into the Clopton Road. 
But, though this gives better the grand ranges of 
hills behind the town, it dwarfs the latter too 
much, and takes away the quiet nestling look of 
the town which is such a happy feature of the 
Welcombe Road view. 

The industrious investigations of Malone into 
the family of the poet Drvden, established the 
fact that John's brother, Erasmus, who ultimately 
succeeded to the baronetcy, kept a grocer's shop 
in King Street, Westminster. We mention this 
inasmuch ns it may interest some of our readers 
to know that the signature' of “ Erasmus Drvden ” 
has been lately observed attached to the foot of a 
certificate, dated October 15, 1072, now preserved 
in the Record Office. The matter certified is 
somewhat curious, so we give it at length:— 

“We whose nnmes are hereunder written, Inhabit¬ 
ants in the parish of S‘ Margaretts, Westminster, in 
the county of Midd's, do humbly certifie That we 
have long known M r Honry Bulstrode, Aud that lie 
was divers years an Inhabitant amongst us, all which 
tyme he lived in rcry good repute and creditt, and 
without doting any injury to his neighbours, and that 
ho was a constant frequenter of tlio Church and 
Divine Service. And that sineo his reinoovall from 
Westminster, which was about four years ago, wo 
have often seen him, and never observed or heard that 
lie was addicted to Quarrelling. Butt to our appre¬ 
hensions of a good and peaceable life and conversations 
and ready to do friendly curtesies for any Neighbours.” 

The matter concerning Bulstrode, as appears by 
another document, was a dispute between him and 
others about a pew in Petworth Church, which 
had led to drawn swords, “ infamous libels,” and 
all the rest of it—much too lengthy a story to 
detain us here. 

About forty signatures accompany that of Eras¬ 
mus Drvden ; amongst them are also noteworthy— 
“ Will: Owtram D.D.,” who was a prebendary of 
Westminster, and rector of St. Margaret’s, author 
of a work called De Sacrificiis ; and “ Pe: Bar- 
wick, M.D.,” a fellow of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, and one of the king's physicians, but 
whose chief title to fame is that lie was one of the 
very few who remained in the metropolis and 
pursued the practice of his profession during the 
ravages of the great plague. 

The Nation proposed recently to celebrate the 
centenary of the independence of the United 
States, by inducing each State to publish a roll of 
its men who took part in the war. A correspond¬ 
ent in South Carolina sends that journal a copy of 
some memoranda made bv Jehu Postell, a revolu¬ 
tionary soldier from that State, taken from a note¬ 
book in the possession of his descendants. Their 
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interest is not confined to the victors in the 
struggle:— 

“The following were companions and messmates in 
the Old Second Continental Regiment of South Caro¬ 
lina infantry, while William Moultrie was Colonel, 
Francis Marion, Lieutenant-Colonel, and IVtor Horry, 
Major—at Sullivan’s Island, S. C., Juno, 1776.—(Sg.) 
June Postku.. 

“ Alfred. Huger. 2 d Lieut, in Captain Horry’s com¬ 
pany. 2d regiment S. C. continental regiment—after¬ 
wards Captain in same regiment—joined Marion's 
legion and commissioned Major in 1777. Killed at 
Stono, near Charleston. 

“ William Capers. 1st Lieutenant in Capt. Horry’s 
Company, 2d regt. S. C. Continental troops, joined 
Marion and made Captain of the Santee Scouts. 
Served at Savannah, Fort Moultrie, Eutaw Springs, 
Hugely Mills, Charleston. As brave a man as ever 
God let live. 

“ George Sinclair Capers. Private in Horry’s Com¬ 
pany, 2d S. C. Regt.; joined Marion with his brother, 
generous, brave, and full of all manner of fun. He 
could mako a royal rum-punch, and as good a swords¬ 
man as over made point or cut. 

“ Jehu Sinclair Postell. Private in Horry’s Com¬ 
pany, 2d S. C. Regt.; after regiment disbanded in 
1776, Jehu joined Capt. Capers’ Dragoons with 
Marion—being my brother, I might say too much of 
him if I were to give his mannie qualities as a gentle¬ 
man and a soldier. He was tho strongest man in 
Marion’s legion. 

“ Daniel Eggleston. Lieut, in Capt. Horry's Com¬ 
pany and Comet , afterwards transferred to Hager's 
2d Regt. S. C. troops. When regiment disbanded he 
joined Colonel Lee, and became Capt. of Cavalry—a 
fino fellow he was—and Jehu Post'll who writes "this, 
and has no more to say of himself. 

“P.8. —I must not forget the l»oy Peter, whose 
freedome we give on condition of liis faithfulness. 
He could langh louder, sleep sounder, and drink more 
rum than any person I ever saw.” 


SOME MAGAZINES. 

In the Comhill Magazine, an article on “ St. 
Thomas,” signed with the initials, “ \V, G. P.,” is 
of course to be assigned to Mr. Giilbrd Falgrave, 
who in the present article is as interesting as he 
is always instructive. There is a long essay on 
“ Victor Hugo’s Romances ’’ which one is not much 
the wiser for reading. It is eulogistic, naturally, 
but is none the profounder because it is obscure, 
and none the more valuable because it is not en¬ 
tertaining. The one thing in it worth remember¬ 
ing is the distinction which the writer draws 
between the novel written “with a purpose,” 
which constantly overlays and spoils its art, and 
the novel—such as Hugo's—whose very reason to 
be is that it expresses an idea. This idea, instead 
of spoiling the story, is its organising principle: 
“the essence of the romance.” The Comhill, 
besides thus criticising novels, gives us instal¬ 
ments of three. “Far from the Madding 
Crowd ” has some descriptive passages of power. 
“A Rose in June” —now drawing towards 
its close—is a craftswoman's work: tho work, 
possibly it may be thought, of one who 
is too purely a craftswoman. Last, or first, 
comes “ Three Feathers,” or rather its open¬ 
ing chapters. This is the new novel bv Mr. 
William Black, and it is not too soon to 
say of it that it will be better than his “Ad¬ 
ventures of a Phaeton,” though much too early yet 
to make a safe comparison with his “Princess of 
Thule.” Mr. Black's style, as the new chapters 
show, is still graceful and easy, rather than power¬ 
ful and nervous. There are several living novelists, 
therefore, who can match his work in details, and 
only two or three who can match it as a whole. 
Already the characters of the new book are real 
and living. There grows up gradually about his 
pages the reality of natural scenes, and something 
more than their charm. Certainly Mr. Roscorla 
is wearisomely hopeless and tiresomely reasonable, 
and Morwenna, the plain little heroine, almost 
tiresomely angelic; yet, somehow, one believes in 
tlum. Of the pretty and petulant Mabyn, the 


spoilt beauty of the Cornish coast, more is of course 
to be made hereafter. Harry Trelvon will be 
liked; for so was Harry Esmond. But what is 
best in the first chapters is the singular ease and 
imperceptible charm which unconsciously persuade 
one of their truthfulness. 'If Mr. Black ever 
gained this ease without infinite labour he is a 
fortunate man. Read this account of the plain 
little heroine when middle-aged Mr. Roscorla has 
proposed to her, and she has unwittingly offended 
the glorious youth, Harry Trelyon:— 

•* So she went away, and pass'd round to the other 
side of the rocks, and came in view of the small wind¬ 
ing harbour, and the mill, and the inn. Far away up 
there, over the cliffs, were the downs on which she 
had met Harry Trelyon that summer morning, as he 
rode by, singing in the mere joyousness of youth, and 
happy and plcasod with all the world. She could hear 
the song he was singing then ; she could sec the sun¬ 
light that was shining on his face. It appeared to 
her to be long ago. This girl was but eighteen years 
of age, and yet, as she walked down towards Eglosil- 
yan, there was a weight on her heart that seetnod to 
tell her she was growing old. And now the west era 
sky was red with the sunset, and the rich light 
burned along tho crests of the hills, on the golden 
furze, the purple heather, and the deep-coloured rocks. 
The world seemed all ablaze up there; but down here, 
as she went by the harlxmr and crossed over the 
bridge by tho mill, Eglosilyan lay pale and grey 
in the hollow, and eveu the great black wheel was 
silent.” 

In the Fortnightlg, Mr. George Meredith begins 
a story (“ Beauchamp's Career ”) not wholly un¬ 
political. The editor concludes his thoughtful 
essay on Compromise; Professor Cairnes reviews 
“ The English in Ireland; ” and Mr. Swinburne 
gives us a lyric, “ The Year of the Rose,” in 
which, if there is not superabundant thought, 
there is at least abundant melody”. As witness 
these last lines:— 

“ The time of lovers is' brief ; 

From the fair first joy to the grief 
That tells when love is grown old, 

F’rom the wild warm kiss to tho cold, 

From tho red to tho white rose leaf. 

They have but a season to seem 
As rose-leaves lost on a stream 
That part not and pass not apart 
As a spirit from dream to dream, 

As a sorrow from heart to heart. 

From the bloom and the gloom that encloses 
The death-bed of love where he dozes 
Till a relic be left not of sand 
To the hour-glass that breaks in his hand,— 
From the change in the grey garden closes 
To tho last stray grass of the strand, 

A rain and ruin of roses 
Over the red-rose land.” 

In Fraser's Magazine there is a long review of 
Mr. Motley’s John of Barnereld, signed by Alex¬ 
ander Falconer, who follows in some detail the 
career of Sir. Motley's hero. The article is per¬ 
haps even more of a summary tlian a criticism. 
The question of the London Hospitals is not to be 
allowed to drop, and a writer in this magazine 
extends the chronicle of abuses, and gives us more 
“ samples of the amount of work that may be 
done in a day.” Having fully persuaded his 
readers of that of which all newspaper readers are, 
we suppose, persuaded beforehand, tho writer of 
the article comes to his remedy. “ The simplest, 
as well ns the most eilicieut plan,” he says, “ as 
far as hospitals are concerned, seems to be to 
separate entirely the hospital and its adminis¬ 
tration from what is really” the dispensary” attached 
to it, tic., the out-patient department; and in 
order to prepare for the enforcement of this by¬ 
law, if necessary, it would not be difficult to lay 
before a Royal Commission, or Parliamentary 
Committee of Enquiry, abundant evidence to show 
that such a change would be greatly to the ad¬ 
vantage of all the patients, of the medical profes¬ 
sion, and of the public.” Mr. E. \V. Godwin 
discourses on another well-worn theme, “ The 


Decoration of St. Paul’s.” He treats it, however, 
with some freshness of style, and has perhaps a 
claim to be heard, if only on the ground that 
much of what has heretofore been written 
about it has been written by architects not 
of the school of Mr. Burges, but most of whose 
opinions have none the less been entitled to 
great weight. 

The Gentleman's Magazine contains two contri¬ 
butions of some interest. The first is a light 
poem by Mr. Robert Buchanan. It is called 
“ Love in Winter,” and sings the praise of the 
tranquil love that is made by the aged, whom 
passion has left. The second is called “ Waterside 
Sketches,” but might more reasonably have been 
called “ The Ouse and the Trent.” It is written 
by an angler, who has all an angler's affectionate 
recollection for the haunts he has frequented ; but 
this angler has read Cowper, and Drayton besides, 
and though he is garrulous and diffuse, he does 
succeed now and then in suggesting a quiet homely 
picture of the scenes for which he cares. 

Tinsley's Magazine contains the usual quantity 
of light matter in prose and verse. “ Jessie Trim,” 
the principal novel, is by Mr. B. L. Farjeon, whose 
studies of the lower class and lower middle-class, 
a little in the manner of Dickens, have before now- 
attracted notice. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

We hear that the post of British Minister at 
Washington has been offered to Sir Seymour 
Fitzgerald, G.O.S.I. 

The Journal tie. St. Pdtersbourg of July 15 
contains an extract from the Messager Offciel to 
the effect that the Governor of Astrakhan is being 
continually interrogated by merchants of that pro¬ 
vince as to the safety, &c., See., of the commercial 
route between Krasnovodsk and Khiva. The 
Governor, after obtaining all the information pos¬ 
sible, advised the merchants that the route t<> 
Khiva by the Fort of Alexandrovsky is safer than 
that by krasnovodsk, but that the latter is much 
the shorter of the two and by far the most fre¬ 
quented by caravans, of which two had arrived 
safely at Khiva from Krasnovodsk, and were shortly 
expected to return. The Governor added that it 
was proposed to despatch a large caravan from 
Krasnovodsk in August, which would accompany 
a scientific expedition. The friendly feelings 
which are increasing between the Russians and 
the nomads tend to make this route day by day 
more safe. 

The Invalids Basse gives the following par¬ 
ticulars concerning the Russian expedition to tho 
Amou-Daria. Part of the expedition, with Colonel 
Stoletow, the chief, left Petersburg at the end of 
April, and the remainder some time later. The 
reunion of the whole took place at Kagalinsk on 
June 1, where they employed the time of deten¬ 
tion in preparations for the journey and testing 
the instruments, See., Ac. The expedition left 
Kagalinsk in the beginning of June on board the 
steamer Perovsky for tho delta of the Amou- 
Daria. 

The Homeward Mail states, on the authority of 
intelligence received at Lahore, that an express 
from Yarkund has been received at Leh, announc¬ 
ing that the members of the Mission have finally 
settled upon their plans. They left Yarkund on 
May 18, and were to leave Kargalik on the 23rd. 
It is expected that they would have reached 
Mangi, the second stage on the Karakorum side of 
the Sassu Pass, on June 0, and possibly arrive at 
Leh on June 20. The party is accompanied by a 
Panj Sa Bashi, who has been deputed by the 
Ameer to accompany it to Ladakh, and another 
officer has been directed to arrange for their tra¬ 
velling by the Kugiar route. Savyid Yakub Khan 
Tara will shortly visit India again, after he has 
made over to the Ameer the presents which he has 
brought from the Porte. 
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The Commission appointed to select the most 
fitting spot for the establishment of a commercial 
port on the north-east shore of the Black Sea has 
decided on the Bay of Helendjeck. 

Pakt I. of the Cosmos of 1874, published by 
Signor Cora, at Turin, contains a short review of 
the numerous travels which have of late been 
made in New Guinea and the adjacent islands. A 
letter has been received from Beccari, wlxo an¬ 
nounces his intention of starting from Macassar 
for Kandari, which is situated in the south-east 
peninsula 'of Celebes. From thence, as appears 
from subsequent letters, he will repair to New 
Guinea, and explore the little known and extensive 
bay of Geelvink and its surroundings. In accord¬ 
ance with a suggestion of Beccari's old friend, the 
Marchese Doria, the municipal council of Genoa 
have voted a sum of 16,000 lire towards the ex¬ 
penses of the projected journey. Beccari met at 
Makassar the Russian ethnologist Miklucho- 
Maklav, who, in spite of bad health, was also 
meditating a return to New Guinea, in the vicinity 
of Triton Bay. It appears that in the latter port 
of November, 1*72, a shocking massacre of eigh¬ 
teen sailors belonging to the crew of the German 
brigantine Franz , took place near MacClure 
Inlet, where the ship was cruising in search of 
pearls. The party had been enticed ashore by 
friendly advances on the part of the natives and 
presents of fruit, and no watch having been posted, 
the treacherous aborigines had no difficulty in 
surprising and murdering the whole party while 
asleep. The most recent news connected with the 
island is that the Dutch Government is turning its 
attention to New Guinea, and that an official 
topographer, M. Struick, has been commissioned 
to construct a large-scale map of New Guinea, 
which is now on the eve of publication; a reduced 
copy of this map will shortly appear in the 
Bulletin of the Geographical Society of Amster¬ 
dam. The projected expedition, consisting of two 
war steamers, which was to make a complete 
circuit of the island, has been put off, for the pre¬ 
sent year at least, owing to the war in Acheen. 

Another feature of note in Signor Cora's periodi¬ 
cal is a carefully compiled and executed map of 
the gold-bearing region between the Limpopo 
and Zambesi, in which map the accomplished and 
indefatigable gentleman who unites in his person 
the functions of editor, cartographer, and pro¬ 
prietor, has embodied the work of Carl Mauch 
(18R7-1871), S. Baines and his companions 
(1800-1870), Captain Elton in 1870, Erskme, the 
Livingstones, and some names of minor note. 
We must not omit to notice another important 
characteristic in the periodical, which is a section 
devoted to short reviews of prominent Italian 
works, the existence of which is rarely known so 
well in this country as, in many cases, the works 
deserve. Among these may be mentioned the 
first volume of a remarkably complete gazetteer, 
which is designed to give the fullest available in¬ 
formation about every place of consequence, and 
a comprehensive biographical history of Italian 
explorers and travellers from the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury down to modem times, a work of some 
value in spite of a few errors. The first-named 
work is by Professor Enrico Caporali, and the 
second, entitled Storia dei Viaggatori Itnliani, is a 
posthumous work by the late Gaetano Branca. 

The remainder of Signor Cora’s Cosmos is taken 
up with notes of events which have already been 
chronicled in our columns, and minor miscella¬ 
neous matter. 

The Sydney Mail gives some interesting details 
respecting various rare specimens of the Bird of 
Paradise, which M. d'Albertis, in his recent visit 
to the Arfak mountains, in the north-west of New 
Ouinea, managed to secure. In his first excursion 
in the neighbourhood of Atam (3,600 feet above 
the eea), he shot a fine Farodia sexpennis, a 
species of which Wallace was only able to obtain 
one damaged specimen. In observing the habits 
of these birds he never once saw the male in com¬ 


pany with the female, but always hiding in the 
thickest parts of the forest. The bird’s usual food 
is figs and other fruits, and its method of cleaning 
its plumage is to clear a circular space in the earth 
of leaves and twigs, and then to roll itself in the 
dust, as fowls do here. After this it utters its 
peculiar cry and shakes its feathers. On the fol¬ 
lowing day D’Albertis shot a specimen of the 
Lophorina atra, a wonderfully small black bird, 
which Wallace and Allen were informed was only 
to be met with some distance inland. Wallace, 
indeed, arrived at the conclusion that the natives 
watched jealously over every specimen, for fear of 
its becoming extinct. Their chief beauty lies in 
the bright velvet-like feathers which start from 
below the occiput, and which the bird expands at 
will, so as to cover itself. Although M. d'Albertis 
did not remain long in the Arfak mountains, he 
succeeded in collecting 122 birds, a great portion 
of which are quite new. Two unique specimens 
are destined for our own Zoological Gardens. 

Petermaxn’s Mitthcilunyen for July contains 
a long and exhaustive paper by Dr. Joseph 
Chavanne, of Vienna, in which the author en¬ 
deavours to prove, chiefly from arguments based 
on meteorological data, the dimensions and extent 
of the still undiscovered Arctic Lands. The main 
argument he make3 use of is, that unless local 
considerations come into play, winds of excessive 
cold in winter and heat in summer are a sure 
indication that they blow from the interior of 
some continent, and that winds of a more mode¬ 
rate temperature both in winter and summer 
betoken the existence of sea in their rear. From 
a detailed consideration of all phenomena ns ob¬ 
served by a long line of Arctic explorers, from the 
time of the Dutchman Barents, in the sixteenth 
century, down to the present time, he arrives at 
the conclusion that the unknown region con¬ 
sists of a broad strip of land cut up by fiords, 
or deep indentations, lying right across the 
North Pole, and forming a direct northerly con¬ 
tinuation of Greenland as far as 83° or 84° N. 
latitude, from whence it stretches in a north¬ 
easterly direction. The coast line of this mass of 
land will probably be found to lie on the one side 
between 20° and 170° E. longitude, and from 84° 
to 85° N. latitude: and on the other, between 00° 
and 170° W. longitude, and 80° to 80° N. latitude. 
Northwards of Robeson Channel the land to the 
west will be found to trend sharply round to the 
west, and thus Smith Sound and Behrings Straits 
are in direct communication, and the drift wood 
found on the shores of the former is accounted for 
by the fact of its being brought thither by the 
warm Ivurosiwo or eastern current of Japan. 
Under the influence of the northern arms of the 
Gulf Stream, which flow westward of Spitzbergen 
and between it and Novaya Zemlva and the 
Kurosiwo, the sea on either side of the Arctic 
continent is washed by warm streams, and is 
thus partially free from ice, and navigable for 
some portion of the year at all events. Thus, the 
sea between Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlva as 
far as Behring's Straits is navigable in summer 
and autumn, and the best routes for polar explora¬ 
tion are, therefore, in those two directions. 

These conclusions agree very closely with the 
theories which Dr. Petermann has at all times 
advocated, and of which the existence of an open 
Polar Sea is a conspicuous feature. In fact, it may 
be observed that the arguments here used agree 
so closely, even in point of language, with those 
of the able editor, that it may not unfairly be 
assumed that the article now before us is a joint 
production. 

A selection of extracts from the narratives of 
individual members of the crew of the Polaris 
(accounts which have been already made known 
to English readers through the pages of the 
Geographical Magazine) forms a companion article 
to the above; and the number winds up with a 
note on Dr. Nachtigal’s recent important journey 
from Wadar, in Central Africa, to Dar-Fur, a 
journey the particulars of which have not yet 


come to hand, but which promises to prove of the 
utmost importance, inasmuch as it joins on to 
Schweinfurth's work in Central Africa, and so 
supplies a missing link in the exploration of the 
great continent from west to east. 

The Straits Times (of Singapore) has received 
news by telegram from Port Darwin, the northern 
settlement of South Australia, that an assay of 
ten tons of quarts crushed there had resulted in 
a yield of 771 ounces of gold. This gives a money 
return of more than 260/. per ton. The import¬ 
ance of this can best be realised by taking into ac¬ 
count that Victorian companies find that it pays to 
work reefs where the crushed quartz yields only 
five pennyweights, or gold to the value of about 
1/. per ton. The geographical position of Port 
Darwin, as well as that of the other settlements in 
the north of Australia, is very favourable ‘O its 
future trade with Singapore, and it is thought 
that it will be to their advantage to make this 
place their entrepot. 

One of the members of the scientific expedition 
of the Amou-Daria writes from Tchimbai, a com¬ 
mercial town in the oasis of Khiva:— 

“The population of Teliimhai seems to be of a 
pacific character, but it cannot bo entirely trusted, ns 
it is not yet accustomed to the sight of the Russians. 
The delta of the Annni has served for two centuries 
as the rendezvous of all lovers of the wandering life. 
It is the centre where all tile malcontents of Bokhara, 
Khiva, Knzalinsk, and Perovsk join, and emigrants 
from 8amnreand may bo met there. The chief nu¬ 
cleus of the population of Tchimbai is composed of 
Karakalpaks, who are "horribly afraid of tho Tur¬ 
comans. The number of tents of Karakalpaks on 
our bank alone is about 10,000, but it must in reality 
be much larger. 

“Tile districts between Oulkoun-Dnria and tho 
Taldvk (Western branch of the Anion), very extensive 
and still wholly unexplored, serve as a camping- 
ground for a great number of these semi-nomads. 

“ In the Kussian Amou-Daria territory all is peace¬ 
able. Unfortunately the same cannot be said of the 
Turcomans established on the left bank. The Tckiens 
likewise eontiuue their deprodations on tho road from 
Scliouriiklmn to Bokhara, and have recently pillaged 
a caravan. The delta of the Amou-Daria is an im¬ 
mense sheet of water, very different from the other 
parts of Turkestan. Tile Karakalpaks are generally 
ns good boatmen as daring riders. Thero is a con¬ 
siderable trade in fish. A sturgeon weighing two 
points costs 40 eopeks, and even this price lias only 
been readied since the appearance of the Russians.” 

The Temps states that two French travellers 
have just returned to Paris from an excursion into 
"the heart of Africa.” After a stay of eight 
mouths at Gabon, which they spent in learning 
the language of the country, and making the ac¬ 
quaintance of the gorilla, whose character they 
represent as cruelly libelled by M. du Uhaillu, they 
started into the interior. Their chief enemy was 
tho climate, the natives being always easily pacified 
with a little eau-de-vie. Several tribes and their 
sovereigns gave the travellers a cordial reception, 
among the latter being N'Comlie, King of the 
Gallois, who became their fast friend on receiving 
a daily ration of raw alcohol. Unhappily, this 
monarch, who had cleared his way to the throne 
by poisoning his whole family, was poisoned him¬ 
self during the travellers' stay at his Court. A 
blind king of the tribe of the Inengas then guided 
them to the Okanda territory, where they found a 
new escort. They now looked forward to reaching 
without much difficulty the great lakes discovered 
by Livingstone, when they were attacked by the 
Osysbas, a warlike tribe of the Pabouin family, 
who killed some of their party and forced the rest 
to retreat. They returned to Gabon last May, in 
an exhausted condition. The chief result of their 
expedition is the discovery of the great river Ivindo, 
which, according to the negroes, is the real way of 
communication with the great lakes. It was at 
the confiuence of the Ivindo with the Ogooue that 
they were forced by the attack of the Osvsbas to 
retrace their steps. 
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Travelling in the States -would seem to offer 
many attractions at present to those in search of 
adventures. The Nation thus summarises the 
present state of affairs in the West:— 

“ The news from the Plains is full of rumours of 
an Indian rising, and outrages of greater or less 
gravity are reported all the way from Pembina in the 
north down to the frontier of Mexico. The army is 
too small to display much activity over so wide an 
area, and General Sherman jokes grimly over the 
Indian policy of the Department of the Interior, 
which, lie says, sends the warriors and ponies fat and 
sleek in spring to ravage the frontier, and receives 
them back in the fall like returned prodigals. The 
testimony of all respectable white men who have 
lived on the Plains is, however, that the Indians are 
more sinned against than sinning, and that their 
risings usually have behind them a solid support of 
cheating and cruelty. They are swindled by the con¬ 
tractors out of their lawful subsidies, and they are 
roused into quitting their reservations by the fact that 
they are constantly being shifted from good land to 
worse, in compliance with the intrigues of knavish 
land speculators at the Department of tho Interior. 
Probably nothing could happen at this moment that 
would seal up such a fountain of white iniquity so 
well as the death of the last Indian.” 

The Scientific American states that near Omaha, 
forty miles north of the Pacific Union Railway, 
extensive natural deposits of carbonate of soda, 
the richest known, have been discovered, an event 
of the greatest importance to America, which 
imports yearly 118,000 tons, of the value of about 
fifty dollars per ton, for its various manufactures 
of soap, glass, and other articles of large con¬ 
sumption. 


tonson’s correspondence. 

Among additions of late years to the Manuscript 
department of the British Museum which have 
attracted little or no attention, is a volume of 
original letters addressed to Jacob Tonson, the 
celebrated bookseller, which should most assuredly 
not be overlooked when the next history of last 
century literature is undertaken. In turning over 
the volume, we meet with many old familiar 
names of the Queen Anne period—autographs of 
Pope, Steele, Hughes, Tickell, Nicholas Rowe, 
Laurence Eehard, the historian, and several others 
of greater or less note. One very remarkable letter 
in the collection is from John Oldmixou, the 
abusive historian of the Stuarts, whoso name 
would have small chance of immortality but for 
the ridicule he undergoes in the Tidler under the 
name of Mr. Omicron, “ the unborn poet,” and 
his imaginary contest for the prize of dulness, in 
the second book of the Pheneuid. Chalmers says 
of him, that “ to the disgrace of the statesmen of 
that time, his zeal as a virulent party' writer pro¬ 
cured him the place of collector of the Customs at 
the port of Bridgewater.” This letter, however, 
which wo transcribe at length, does not display 
much appreciation of the favours extended to 
him :— 

“ $ r 

If you over had compassion for a man most un¬ 
justly' suffering for his zeal for a Cause you always 
espoused which I shall most amply make appear when 
1 come to London. 

If my particular attachment to your interest & the 
Pleasure I took in serving you. 

If the Desire I feel to return to town & evideneo 
by Deeds what I can only now do by words can pre¬ 
vail upon a generous mind I flutter myself you will 
be so kind as to speak to my L d D. of Newcastle that 
I may succeed Mr. Howe in tho Laurent’s place which 
I was to have had before, had it not been for him, 
as S' Samuel Garth knows. My Lord will be spoken 
to by several illustrious Persons, but I know, Sir, 
your Opinion & Recommendation in this case will 
have as much weight ns any Bodies of the Kingdom. 
Surrounded with Jacobites, yilifyd, insulted & having 
not a minutes ease my Frionds will not endeavour 
this fatal absenco of mine may not be to my Ruin. 
AVhat a figure would a laboured translation of Ariosto 
make with the Laureat’s name before it. And tho' 
yourself may not embark much farther in under¬ 


takings, yet probably your Family may, to whom as I 
am already much obliged so I shoud always remember 
so infinite an obligation as your Friendship in this 
case. No body will appear that has my Pretences. 
If some of em have done more for the Muses, which I 
question, I will prove that I have done moro than all 
of them for the Crown. Besides I am the eldest 
Claimer. Long have I been in tho service of the Muse 
nnd the Press without any Reward, & the life I lead 
here is not worth living. 

Dear S' 

Let mo beg you to mind me this time. You 
know how to do it better than I can tell you. M' 
Tiekel is a hove it, M' Hughes has 500/. n year places. 
So they nil havo, I think. I cannot tell what other 
younger writer will appear, I suppose M' Dennis is a 
compel itor; & then if my friends will be friends, I 
see no reason to despair of carrying it, which will 
mako me as happy as I now think myself miserable. 
My very hearty well wishes to M' Tonson for whom I 
am preparing a long letter & am witli sincerity & 
respect 

S' 

Your most obligd humble serv 1 

Jn° Oldmixon. 

Oust. Off' Bridgwater 
13 Dee' 1718 
To M' Jacob Tonson Sen' 

“ Shakespeare Head 
In the Strand 
over agst Katherine Street 
London.” 

A recent examination of the records of the 
corporation of Bridgwater brought to light an 
“ information,” dated July 2, 1718, by the sexton 
and parish clerk, to the effect that John Oldmixon 
and others had “applied themselves to and fre¬ 
quented the Presbyterian and Anabaptist Con¬ 
venticles ; till of late they are thence withdrawn, 
and come to the service of the Church of Eng¬ 
land ” (see Third Report of Historical MSS. 
Commission). 

The following letter of Rowe is of small mo¬ 
ment, unless as exhibiting the distinguished 
patronage which supported him:— 

“ M' Tonson 


Aug. l« 1716. 

“ I have herewith sent you AH but tlie last sheet of 
the Fourth Book w’eh I shall carry into the country 
with me for a week in order to some corrections I am 
to make in it. I desire you will send me Fifteen 
guineas on account by the Bearer. I desire you will 
send to laird Warwick for the third & Lord llervey 
at laird Bristol’s in 8* James’s Square for the second 
Book, and that you would call on M' Molyucux or at 
least leave word with Ills clerk M' Eckersall to desire 
he would speak to the Princess that she may be pleased 
to send back the First if she have done with it. I 
intend to get the Fifth finished by Michaelmas & do 
believe We may then think of beginning with the 
Press. I am 

“Your humbioservant, 

“ N. Rowe.” 

Steele’s letter, written very shortly after Addi¬ 
son's death, show’s too clearly the estrangement be¬ 
tween the two former friends. 


“M r Tonson. 
S' 


_ “ Twitenham, Wednesday. 

“S' 

“My ill fortune so orderod it, that I had three 
people who came & took possession of all y* Beds in 
my house last week. I sent to acquaint you with it, 
depending otherwise upon y' promise of passing a 
night or so here. Since that time my afiairs have 
hurried me to & from London, interchangeably every 
day ; the la6t part of tho Planting season taking me 
up here & business which I think less agreeable, there. 
I’m resolved to pass y* next whole week in London, 
purposely to get together Parties of my acquaintance 
every night, to collate y e several Editions of Shake- 
spear’s single Plays, 5 of which I have engaged to 
this design. You shall then hear of me: tiff when 
too, Fm forced (much ag“ my inclination) to put off 
our mooting at Mr. Carpenter’s. I wish you’d inform 
Sir Godfrey how busy I have been. I think it three 
Ages since I saw him, & if my Features are alterd, 
in proportion to the length of Time which it has 
seemed to me since I saw him, my Picture at next 
sitting will be ns old as Nestor. So tell him, & tell 
yourself that I am, Sir. 

“ Your very humble servant, 

“ A. Pope.” 

"Writing from “Oxford, Sept. 3” (1721), he 
says:— 

“ I have a favour to ask of you, that if (as Pm told) 
poor Mr. Craggs’s Library comes into your hands to 
be disposed of, you will lay your hands upon an odd 
\olume of Barrow’s Sermons, which I lent him a 
week before be dyed, y" loss of which will spoil me a 
whole sett. You’l easily know it, for lie bad no other; 
it is bound in a cover with a Tabic iu it, y* leaves 
sprinkl’d with red & green.” 

T. Tickell writes by order of Mr. Addison to 
tell Tonson that Mr. Cragg’s designs to appoint 
him Stationer to the War Office, if he (Graggs) 
be made Secretary at W'ar, and wishes him joy. 
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Houdov, J. Verrerics a la fa<,-on de Yenise. La fabrication 
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Lowkr, Mark Antony. Wayside Xotcs in Scandinavia. 
King. 9*. 

Mendelssohn. By Ferdinand Hiller. Letters and Recollec¬ 
tions. Translated by M. E. von Glehn. Macmillan. 

It. 6 d. 

Vial, P. Les premieres annees de la Coclimchine, colome 
fran<?aise. T. 1. Paris : Challumel ainti. 

History. 

Appel, M. Qnaestioncs de rebns Samaritanorum sub imperio 
Romanorum pcractis. Gottingen : Dieterich. 3 Till. 
Flavigny, de. Etat de la oompagnie ecossnise des gardes da 
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scrit dn vicomte dc Flavigny. r»ris : Schksinger. 

Koseu, R. Der Kanzleienstreit. Ein Beitmg zur Quellenkumle 
der Gescliiehte U. 30-jahrigen Krieges. Halit: Gtatnius. 
18 Ngr. 

Physical Science. 

Eytox, T. C. Osteologia Avimn ; or, a Sketch of the Osteology 
of Birds. Supplement II. Part II. Williams & Norgatc. 
24*.' 

Gautier, A. Chimie nppliqndc h la physiologic, it la pathologic, 
et H l’bygtene. Paris : Savv. 18 fr. 

Steuk, C. H. Ethnographic des peoples de rEurope avast 
Jfens-Christ. Paris : Maisonncuve. 30 fr. 

Vogel, H. C. Untersuchungon Uber die Spectra der Planetcn. 
Leipzig : Engelnmnn. 1 Thl. 

Vulpian, A. Levons sur Tappareil vaso-moteor. Tome 1. 
Paris: Baillierc. 8 fr. 


I apprelioml certain Persons desire to separate the 
works of M r Addison from mine in a Book called the 
Taller Be pleased to observe that I insist I payd 
M' Addison for what lie writ under that title, and 
made a Title of the whole to Hutt (?) and as there is 
a remainder according to act of Parliament in writ¬ 
ings to authors of which my Family shall not bo 
bereft, M' Addison is the last mail* who shall be 
patiently suffered in doing unreasonable tilings (that 
he lias, vou must know) to 

S' 


Philology. 

Cuabas, F. Les Silcx de Voigu. Fans : Maisonncuve. 6 fr. 
CURTirs, G. Studies zur griccbisclien mid Inteinisehen Graiu- 
luatik. 7. ltd. i. Hit, Leipzig: Hirzel. 2 Thl. 

IIALKYY, J. Melanges d'Cpigrapbie et d'urclieeiogie sCmitiqnee. 
I'aris: Maisonncuve. 

Hki.i.kh. H. C’nrae critieae in Flatouis de republics! librna. 
Berlin : Calvary, jj Thl. 

Lt'C’llAlRE, M. Kemarqucs sur Ics nnms de lieux du pays 
basque. Paris : Maisouuenve. 7 fr. .10 c. 

Bevit.lol't, E. MCmoire sur les Bleuunyes. Paris : Maiaozt- 
neuve. 7 fr. Jo c. 


Y' most humble Serv* 

Richard Steelb. 

Jul: 1» 17!9 

I expect some Fish very soon iu town of which I 
desire you to accept a Present.” 

About half a dozen letters of Pope are also 
preserved in this collection, and as they find no 
place in Mr. Elwin’s elaborate edition of Pope’s 
correspondence, we shall perhape be excused for 
quoting one and part of another. 


COfflLESrONDNNCE. 

AMERICAN PROFESSORSHIPS FOR EUROPEAN MEN 
OF SCIENCE. 

2, North Road, Clapham Park. 

There are some circumstances connected with 
this subject, commonly overlooked, which im¬ 
pressed themselves strongly on my mind during 
my late visit to America. I may remark that the 
informal and exceedingly pleasant relationa into 
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which I was privileged to enter with American 
men of science and culture, gave me excellent 
opportunities for forming an opinion,—far better, 
for instance, than did the public receptions to 
which I was kindly invited. Coming also as 
one who had studiously avoided entering into 
official, and associational relations in Europe, I 
probably found Americans readier to speak plainly 
than otherwise might have been the case. Be 
this as it may, at all the chief centres of scientific 
culture in America, whether in New England or 
the Middle States, or (as far west as I journeyed) 
at St. Louis, Chicago, Cincinnati, or Columbus, I 
found a general uniformity in the expression of 
feeling respecting the importation (so to speak) of 
European men of science. 

In the first place it is to be noted that at the 
college of his adoption, a European scientist * not 
only meets with a warm welcome, and that gene¬ 
rous hospitality in which, as I think, America 
surpasses all other nations, but is regarded with a 
certain pride as one among the distinctions of the 
college. In the case of Agassiz, for example, I 
could not but recognise the existence of this 
feeling, not only Qt Harvard and in Boston, but 
throughout Massachusetts. Doubtless much of 
this was due to the singularly genial nature of the 
man ; but the local feeling was there also, and 
strongly marked. No farther away than Connecti¬ 
cut, a "difference of tone was clearly perceptible. 
Such local feeling, or affection for some special 
institution, calls also into full play the munifi¬ 
cence of associations as of individuals. A remark¬ 
able instance presented itself in my own experi¬ 
ence. In one case where I was invited to accept 
a professorship, the ofter was made to erect an 
observatory at a cost.which would have permitted 
of the employment of a principal telescope as large 
as that at Washington (20 inches aperture). In 
all departments of science similar munificence is 
manifested. 

But secondly, it is not to be overlooked that 
elsewhere than at the college of adoption, the in¬ 
troduction of European professors to offices of 
chief emolument is regarded with a very natural 
(nay, commendable) jealousy, especially among 
those best able to weigh the merits of American 
science. It is only among the less well-informed 
Americans that the qualities of American leaders 
in scientific research—their energy, ingenuity, and 
originality—are undervalued, and ' this only be¬ 
cause shortcomings are imagined which have no 
real existence. The Americans who are best able 
to judge, know that the elaborateness of Euro¬ 
pean scientific training is less effective than their 
own more practical system ; and they consider it 
unfair that the claims of their best men should be 
overlooked in favour of strangers. 

It should be noted, thirdly, that the possibility 
of their outbidding Europe in the offer of pro¬ 
fessorships, or of the means of scientific research, 
is regarded by Americans as involving a deep dis¬ 
grace to the Old World. 

One European peculiarity Americans fail to 
understand, I think. Europeans who accept 
American scientific offices are practically forgotten 
in Europe in a few years. This leads Americans 
to imagine (as I heard said several times even 
about Agassiz) that before goiDg to America such 
Europeans were “ played out” in the Old World. 

Richard A. Proctor. 


EDMUND SPENSER. 

Norton Canon : July 18,1874. 

Having suggested that the will of Dr. John 
Spenser (the coadjutor of Hooker) should be ex¬ 
amined in the hope that it might contain some 
reference to his schoolmate and namesake, the 
poet, I now subjoin an abstract of its contents, 
which the courtesy of Colonel Chester has placed 
at my disposal. The will is dated March 25, 
1613, and was proved in London June 9, 1614. 


* Unfortunately convenien t vrord. 


The testator describes himself as vicar of St. 
Sepulchre’s, London, and disposes of landed pro¬ 
perty in Kent and Essex. - He mentions his wife 
Dorothy, sister of Thomas Cranmer, and his sons 
John and Thomas (under age) ; his wife’s kins¬ 
woman, Elizabeth Seller, and his servant Chris¬ 
topher Spenser. There is no allusion to the poet, 
nor any clue to the testator’s paternity or place of 
birth. Thus far, therefore, the search has been 
unavailing; but I hope soon to obtain access to a 
list of Mnlcaster's pupils at Merchant Taylor's 
which was certainly in existence sixty years ago. 

C. J. Robinson. 


ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. 


1 Cintra Terrace, Cambridge : July 24,1874. 

In an article in the Spectator, July 18, 1874, p. 
921, a writer is pleased to “derive” the word 
atone from the substantive tone ! I wish to record 
my indignant protest against the common practice 
of making our noble language a “ vile body,” for 
every apprentice baud to try experiments upon. 
A glance at Richardson’s Dictionary, or nt Mr. 
Aldis Wright's Bible Wordbook, would have 
shown at once that the guess was wrong. Has 
then our language no history P Have we no old 
records in which we may search ? And why 
should it be meritorious to vent ridiculous guesses 
upon the subject of English etymology, whilst in 
Latin and Greek even a false quantity is rightly 
ridiculed ? I fear it is because boys are really 
tauyht Greek and Latin at school, but English 
they must pick up as they can, so that many 
amongst us are so left to themselves, that they do 
not even know that they do not know English 
etymology. Surely it is nearly time for this dis¬ 
graceful state of things to cease, and that those 
who do not care to investigate such matters 
should have the decency to keep silence. But oh 1 
that English may be taught at all our schools ! 

Walter W. Skeat. 


A PASSAGE IN MACBETH. 


A line spoken by Donalbain, one of King 
Duncan’s sons, after his father’s murder by Mac¬ 
beth, seems to me to have been misinterpreted 
hitherto. It occurs in II. iii. 134—40, p. 138, col. 
2, rep. Booth:— 

“ Malcolm. . . . lie to England. 

Donalbain. To Ireland. I. 

Our soperatcd fortune shall kecpe vs both the safer ; 
Where we are, there’s Daggers in men's Smiles; 

The ncerc in blood, the nearer bloody. 

Male. This murtberons Shaft that’s shot, 

Hath not yet lighted : and our safest way, 

Is to auoid the ayme. Therefore to Horse.” . . . 

Steevens, whom Clark and Wright (Clarendon 
Press ed., p. 114), follow, explain the italic line 
as expressing Donalbain’s suspicion of Macbeth, 
the cousin of Duncan. It seems quite plain to 
me that Donalbain means, “ The (neere = ) nigher in 
blood we are to Duncan, the nearer we are to our 
own deaths. If we stay here, our murder is 
certain.” Malcolm agrees with him; and away 
they go. 

The following extract from Holinshed’s Chro¬ 
nicle, which was Shakspere's original, confirms 
my interpretation:— 

“Malcolme Cammore and Donald Bane, the sonnes 
of king Duncano, for feare of theyr lines ( whiche they 
might tcell know y'Makbcth would seeks to bring to 
end, for his more confirmacion in the astate) fled into 
Cumberland.” 

F. J. Furnivall. 


The first prize in the competition for the 
Church of the Sacred Heart at Montmartre has 
been awarded to M. Abadie; the second to MM. 
Daviond and Lameire; and the third to M. 
Antoine Cazaux. 


SCIENCE. 

The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and 
Ornaments of Great Britain. By John 
Evans, F.R.S., F.S.A., Honorary Secre¬ 
tary of the Geological and Numismatic 
Societies of London, &c., &c. (London: 
Longmans & Co., 1872.) 

(First Notice.) 

The publication of this work marks a dis¬ 
tinct advance in English archaeology. The 
stone antiquities of Denmark have been sys¬ 
tematised by Worsaae,* and splendidly illus¬ 
trated by Madsen.f The principal types of 
Central Germany have been illustrated by 
Lindensehmidt.J Sir William Wilde has 
described the extensive series in the collec¬ 
tion of the Irish Academy,§ and those of 
Scotland || have received attention from Dr. 
Daniel Wilson. But this work is the first 
that has aimed at presenting in a plain and 
popular form a complete and systematic ac¬ 
count of the Stone Implements, Weapons, 
and Ornaments of the British Isles, the 
methods of their manufacture, their uses 
and analogies, the topographical distribution 
and chronological sequence of types, so far 
as that has been ascertained, and their asso¬ 
ciation in sepulchral, or casual, or natural 
deposits with other relics of ancient handi¬ 
craft. It is, as might have been expected 
from the well-known ability and specialty of 
its author, by far the ablest and most ex¬ 
haustive exposition of a somewhat obscure 
subject that has yet appeared. 

In his introductory chapter, Mr. Evans 
remarks that there is still much misconcep¬ 
tion abroad regarding the classification of 
the antiquities of Western Europe first prac¬ 
tically adopted by the Danish antiquaries 
under periods known as the Stone, Bronze, 
and Iron Ages—a division of unrecorded 
times of which, however, they wore not the 
inventors, but which had been used before the 
Emperor Augustus embellished his country- 
seat with the first archaeological and geo¬ 
logical collection on record. The idea of 
the succession, briefly stated, is this : There 
was a period in each given part of Western 
Europe when the nse of metals was unknown, 
and men had to depend on stone and other 
readily accessible natural materials for their 
implements and weapons of the chase or 
war. This period was succeeded by one in 
which the nse of bronze gradually superseded 
stone for certain purposes, though it re¬ 
mained for others; and finally a time 
arrived when bronze in its turn gave way to 
iron or steel, as being a superior metal for 
all cutting purposes. But such a classifica¬ 
tion as this, says Mr. Evans, in no way im¬ 
plies any exact chronology, far less one that 
would he applicable to all the countries of 
Western Europe alike. It is rather to be 
regarded as significant only of a succession 
of different stages 


of civilisation. When 


* Kordiske Oldsager i det Kongelige Museum i 
Kjbbenhavn. (1859.) 

f Afbildninger of Danskc Oldsager og Mindes- 
mairkcr: Steenalderin. (Copenhagen: 1869.) 

J Die Altcrthumer unserer Heidnischen Voreeit, &c. 
(Mainz, 1858-1870.) 

| Descriptive Catalogue of the Antiquities, Sfe., in 
the Museum of the ltoyal Irish Academy. (Dublin : 
1857.) 

J Prehistoric Annals of Scotland. (London, 186&.) 
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Italy, for instance, may have entered into 
its Iron Age, some of the more northern 
countries may have been in their Age of 
Bronze, and others still in their Age of 
Stone. Neither does it imply that stone 
implements had ceased to be used in the 
Bronze Age, nor that in the Iron Age both 
bronze and stone had been entirely super¬ 
seded. 

“ Like the three principal colours of the rain¬ 
bow, these three stafres of civilisation overlap, in¬ 
termingle and shade off, the one into the other, 
and yet their succession, so far as Western Europe 
is concerned, appears to be equally well defined 
with that of the prismatic colours, though the 
proportions of the spectrum may vary in different 
countries.” 

But however satisfactory this hypothetical 
succession of the ages may seem, it does not 
by any means follow that its “ practical 
application ” to a collection of antiquities, 
by dividing them, as in Denmark, into three 
great groups of stoue, bronze, and iron imple¬ 
ments, corresponding to the three periods, will 
produce equally satisfactory results. On the 
contrary, it is evident that the amount 
of confusion and anachronism thus produced 
will ho precisely in proportion to the con¬ 
fidence with which the theory is “ practically 
applied.” Unless we arc able to distinguish 
between stone implements of the Stone Age, 
and stone implements of the other ages, 
the mere grouping together of implements 
of similar forms and of the same material 
adds nothing to our knowledge concerning 
them, or to our interest in them as the ex¬ 
pressions of a human purpose, while it 
suggests the essentially false idea of the 
contemporaneity of the different members 
of the separate groups. But if we could 
separate the stone implements that were in 
use in the Bronze Age from those that were 
used in the Iron Age, and both from the 
implements of the purely stone period, each 
group would then possess a distinct value 
and interest, as connected with the pro¬ 
gressive influence of advancing civilisation. 
Partly, however, in consequence of the con¬ 
fidence with which the theory of the Three 
Ages has been “ practically applied ” to 
most of the great national collections, and 
partly from the want of systematised know¬ 
ledge of the chronological relations of the 
objects themselves (a defect which Mr. 
Evans’s book will go far to remedy), this 
separation is not yet practically attainable. 
Anot her source of th e popular mi sapprehen sion 
of the subject lies in thcgeneral misconception 
of what is really implied in such a classifica¬ 
tion. It is evident that it can only hold 
good for the styles or forms, and that it can 
give ns no clue whatever to the chronologi¬ 
cal relations of the individual specimens, 
which must be fixed (if fixed at all) by 
circumstances of association. Hence tlie in¬ 
calculable value, for the correlation of the 
various implements, of carefully detailed de¬ 
scriptions and authentic observations of 
“ finds ” made in barrows, and other ancient 
deposits, in which the association of the 
objects is one of true contemporaneity, and 
not of fortuitous juxtaposition. This diffi¬ 
culty of classification is clearly realised and 
fully admitted by Mr. Evans, when he remarks 
that, “ with some exceptions, it is nearly 
impossible to say whether an ancient object 


made of stone can be assigned with absolute 
certainty to the stone period or no.” And 
this difficulty meets us in an aggravated 
form when we are asked to subdivide the 
stone period into the Palaeolithic and Neo¬ 
lithic Ages on the hypothesis that there was 
an era far on in the Stone Age when imple¬ 
ments, which had been previously only 
chipped into shape, began to be finished by 
grinding and polishing of their surfaces. 
This hypothesis may be true, or it may not, 
but the impossibility of reducing it to 
practice in the classification of a series of 
specimens, is at once demonstrated by the 
facts that every implement which is of the 
so-called Neolithic type, was of Palaeolithic 
type at one stage of its manufacture, and 
that there were certain forms both of the 
earlier and later Stone periods which were 
never ground or polished at all. Thus the 
rudest form of a flint implement may be 
merely the initial stage of its individual 
progress towards the completion of its ma¬ 
nufacture, instead of the far-off beginning 
of a series of types progressing through 
long ages to a similar perfection. The re¬ 
mains of the fauna with which these rude 
implements are associated furnish us with a 
certain clue to their classification ; but until 
we obtain a greatly more extended and pre¬ 
cise knowledge of the correlation of the 
natural deposits in which they occur, and 
of the relative antiquity of the different 
species of the ferae naturae, of the British 
Isles, it would be rash to dogmatise upon 
the subject. In truth, we misconceive en¬ 
tirely the basis on which the whole question 
rests, when we forget the fact that wc have 
no positive evidence of an ancient Stone Age 
at all. It is a mere inference founded on 
the want of evidence of the use of metals, 
and had we not the analogy of modern 
savage life to justify the supposition, we 
might hesitate to conclude that there ever 
was a time when mankind were wholly 
ignorant of metals. But we have positive 
evidence of the most abundant and con¬ 
clusive kind that there was a stage in the 
gradual progress towards the present civili¬ 
sation of Europe, when men did make use 
of implements of stone for most of the pur¬ 
poses for which we now use instruments of 
metal; and the natural conclusion is that 
this universal use of an inferior material 
was due to the scarcity, if not to the actual 
destitution, of materials so much more suit¬ 
able. 

The abundance of these ancient imple¬ 
ments fabricated chiefly in flint implies a 
facility of manufacture which must have 
been the result of a system founded on 
accurate knowledge of the qualities of the 
material, and long experience in the working 
of it. The problem which Mr. Evans sot 
himself to solve was the re-discovery of this 
ancient art. Two sources of information 
were open to him. One was the critical 
examination of the implements themselves, 
and of the refuse cores, flakes, and chips 
from the sites of ancient “ flint factories,” 
presenting evidences of the workman’s pro¬ 
cesses. The other was a comparison of these 
with the results obtained by the flint-workers 
of the present day in England or among the 
savage races who still manufacture their 
tools and weapons of stone. Ascertaining 


by experiment that the results obtained by 
blows with such rounded pebbles or “ ham¬ 
mer-stones” as are constantly found in 
ancient “ flint-factories ” are indistinguish¬ 
able from those produced by a modem steel¬ 
faced hammer, and studying the effect of 
blows differently delivered upon the block to 
be worked, bo was able to demonstrate the 
processes employed in the fabrication of the 
different varieties of implements anciently 
used in Great Britain. The chapter thus 
devoted to their methods of manufacture is 
not the least interesting and valuable in the 
volume, setting forth in the results of so 
much careful observation, patient experi¬ 
ment, and rigid induction, the whole mystery 
of an art which must have been at an early 
stage of our country’s culture the most im¬ 
portant and widely distributed of the arts 
that were then in existence. 

Passing from the processes of their ma¬ 
nufacture to the technological description of 
the implements themselves in tlieir differ¬ 
ent varieties of form and purpose, Mr. 
EvaDs presents us with an exhaustive review 
of the implements of the Neolithic period, 
extending to upwards of 350 pages. This 
portion of the work is most carefully and 
elaborately treated, and its value is greatly 
enhanced by the profusion and excellence of 
the engravings accompanying the descrip¬ 
tions. In the stone-using times the uni¬ 
versal weapon was the flint arrow, or spear 
head, the universal tools the stone axe (fre¬ 
quently of flint), the scraper and the knife. 
With these the man of the stone period was 
thoroughly furnished for all the work and 
warfare he had to do in tho world. The 
axes were apparently used as weapons or as 
tools, according as convenience or necessity 
dictated. Sometimes they were hafted in 
stag’s horn, or in wood, though but one or 
two specimens of tbe wooden handle have 
been preserved to show the form and method 
of halting ; sometimes they were used in the 
hand, haftless, like the larger variety of the 
Maori axe, and occasionally they were pro¬ 
vided with depressions on either side to give 
a firmer grasp to the fingers. Among them 
there are favourite forms, more abundant 
and widely distributed than others, and 
special varieties confined to particular areas, 
or characteristic of particular periods. Bub 
it is only in one form—that of the perforated 
axo-hammer—that we can distinctly trace 
the influence of the Age of Bronze. In this 
blunt-edged implement, which must have 
been utterly useless as a tool, though ser¬ 
viceable as a weapon, we mark for the first 
time the separation of the cutting use 
from the warlike use of an implement 
of stone, a separation which implies 
the existence of special tools for the 
former purpose. Besides this, tho forms of 
some of these axe-hammers are obviously 
such as would never have been developed 
except in metal, while others are mere re¬ 
productions of similar forms existing in 
bronze. As yet, however, we lack the data 
for tbe chronological classification of the 
earlier types. In fact, the rude or unground 
implement has been found deposited with 
tbe polished type and with instruments of 
bronze. Mr. Evans suggests that as in one 
case an unground celt was found beside a 
skeleton in a barrow, along with tbe grind- 
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ing and polishing stones, and in company 
with two other celts that were completely 
polished, it may be significant of the belief 
that in some future state of existence the 
possessor might he at leisure to complete the 
grinding. But however this may be, if we 
have little to guide us in determining the 
relative antiquity of the different forms in 
use in the stone period, we have still less to 
assist us to any definite conclusion as to the 
duration of the period which was charac¬ 
terised by their exclusive use in Great 
Britain before the introduction of bronze. 
The fact most suggestive of the lengthened 
duration of this period is the universality of 
their distribution. Alike in their ruder and 
their more finished forms they are found 
everywhere from Cornwall to the Shetland 
Islands, and from Buchan to Galway. The 
demand for them seems even to have given 
rise to a systematic industry in the remo¬ 
test times, when the miner's tools were 
picks made of deer’s horns and wedges 
of flint. No more curious and suggestive 
discovery has fallen to the lot of any archae¬ 
ologist of modem times than that made at 
Brandon by Canon Greenwell. 

“ In a wood near this place,” says Mr. Evans, 
“ the whole surface of the ground is studded with 
shallow bowl-shaped depressions from 20 to CO 
feet in diameter, sometimes running into each 
other, so as to form irregularly-shaped hollows. 
They are over 250 in number; and one selected for 
exploration was about 28 feet in diameter at the 
mouth, gradually narrowing to 12 feet at the 
bottom, which proved to be 39 feet below the 
snrftce. Through the first 13 feet it had been 
cut through sand, below which the chalk was 
reached; and after passing through one layer of 
flint of inferior quality, which was not quarried 
beyond the limits of the shaft, the layer known as 
the ‘ floor-stone,’ from which gun-flints are manu¬ 
factured at the present day, was met with at the 
bottom of the shaft. To procure this, various - 
horizontal galleries, about 81 feet in height, were 
driven into the chalk. The excavations had been 
made by means of picks formed from the antlers 
of the red deer, of which about eighty were found. 
The points are worn by use, and the thick bases of 
the horns battered by having been used as ham¬ 
mers for breaking of? portions of the chalk, and 
also of the nodules of flint. Where they had been 
grasped by the hand the surface is worn smooth, 
and on some there was a coating of chalky matter 
adhering, on which was still distinctly visible the 
impression of the cuticle of the old flint worker. 
The marks of the picks and hammers were as 
fresh on the walls of the galleries as if made hut 
yesterday. A hatchet of basalt had also been 
used as one of the tools for excavation, and the 
marks of its cutting edge were plentiful in the 
gallery where it was discovered. There were also 
found some rudely made cups of chalk, apparently 
intended for lamps; and what is very remarkable, 
a rounded piece of hone, 4J inches long and 1 
inch in circumference, rubbed smooth Rnd show¬ 
ing signs of use at the ends, which, as Mr. Green- 
well suggests, may have been a punch or instru¬ 
ment for taking off the lesser nakes of flint in 
making arrow-heads and other small articles.” 

A series of similar pits has been explored at 
Cissbury by Colonel Lane Fox. Here then 
we have evidence of a systematic industry, 
prosecuted on a great scale, to meet the 
demand for the raw material from which the 
flint weapons and implements of the early 
ages were fabricated. And we also find in 
many spots where flints occur in the surface 
drifts, evidences of the existence of factories 
of these implements and weapons, in the 


shape of heaps of refuse cores, flakes, chips 
and partially finished implements, rejected 
in the process of manufacture. It is clear 
that operations undertaken on such an ex¬ 
tensive scale "must have produced a supply 
far in excess of the actual wants of the dis¬ 
trict, and that there must have been an 
active commerce with distant regions less 
plentifully supplied by nature with the 
coveted material. It is equally clear that 
the more highly finished specimens which 
now grace the shelves of our museums, or 
form the special pride of private collections, 
must have been in their day objects of the 
greatest price, the possession of which con¬ 
ferred a distinction not otherwise to be 
attained. Hence, perhaps, the frequency 
with which the rarer and finer specimens are 
found deposited with the dead, placed in the 
urn, or laid among the ashes of the ex¬ 
tinguished pyre. Joseph Anderson. 

Jewish History and Politics in the Times of 
Sarrjon and Sennacherib. An Inquiry into 
the Historical Meaning and Purpose of the 
Prophecies of Isaiah. By Sir Edward 
Strachey, Bart. Second Edition, revised, 
with Additions. (London : Isbister & Co., 
1874.) 

There is so much in this book that is sound 
and even beautiful from a moral and literary 
point of view, that it is doubly painful to 
have to deliver an unfavourable verdict upon 
it as a whole. The defects which charac¬ 
terise it, however, are not specially chargeable 
on Sir Edward Strachey. They are common 
in a greater or less degree to a crowd of 
popular writers, who flatter themselves that 
ordinary acuteness will make up for the 
want of a scientific training. They forget 
that though common sense has much to do 
with science, it must be a trained and culti¬ 
vated quality, and are apt to deride those 
who, particularly in Germany, have passed 
through a special school of criticism. It is 
only too clear that Sir Edward Strachey is 
still under the dominion of this error. He 
even ventures to erect it into an axiom. He 
admits, indeed, “ that the help of the German 
commentators is indispensable to a thorough 
understanding of the prophecies of Isaiah,” 
but thinks “ that they will be most service¬ 
able to him who can best check speculation 
with not literal but matter-of-fact criticism ” 
(p. 16). There is a still stronger and more 
offensive statement about diamonds and 
beads on page 161. I content myself with_ 
protesting against this invidious and in¬ 
accurate distinction between English and 
German criticism. The same want of 
modesty is apparent in the remark on page 
178 : “ I see no sufficient reason to depart 
from this the older interpretation,” &c. 
How many subjects are there on which 
each of us might say, if we had only the 
audacity, “I see no sufficient reason.” 

But the great question is, How does onr 
author treat those chapters of “ Isaiah ” 
which have appeared to so many critics 
to contain manifest proofs of a Babylonian 
origin ? His irpHror J/eOJoc is the assump¬ 
tion that there is anything like an historical 
tradition for the Isaianic authorship of these 
sections (see his note on p. 349). It is well 
known that the earliest trace of the hook of 
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Isaiah in its present form is in the Septua- 
gint version of it, written some time be¬ 
tween 260 and 130 b.c., i.e. at least 500 
years after the time of the prophet. But 
this merely show's that the volume of Isaiah 
was complete when the version was made. 
Being complete, it was only natural to as¬ 
cribe it as a whole to the prophet whose 
name stood at the head of the earlier sec¬ 
tions. But this ascription has only the 
worth of a conjecture, in spite of the author’s 
astounding statement on p. 275. Sir E. 
Strachey refers several times, and I offer him 
sincere thanks, to my Boole of Isaiah Chrono¬ 
logically Arranged, but how cursorily lie has 
read it is shown by bis remark on my 
relation to Ewald. Nor has he even at¬ 
tempted to meet any' of my arguments 
for a variety of authorship, especially 
that primary one derived from the ana¬ 
logy of Old Testament doctrines. It 
seemed, and still seems to me, that one of 
the best tests of any hypothesis as to date 
or authorship is this—Will it agree with 
any natural view of the development of 
ideas ? And I am not alone in the convic¬ 
tion that the Unitarian hypothesis adopted 
by Church writers and (though with some 
hesitation) Sir Edward Strachey, will not. 
The fact seems to be that the author’s eyes 
are dazzled by a brand-new argument, de¬ 
rived from the supposed coincidence between 
the disputed prophecies and the Assyrian 
inscriptions (see chap. ix.). And he appeals 
(p. 166) to the somewhat questionable au¬ 
thority of Mr. Maurice and the Dean of West¬ 
minster, who have been unwise enough to 
adopt his view of Isa. xiv. I have not space to 
do more than remark that, to an historical 
student of the inscriptions, it is quite incon¬ 
ceivable that the King of Assyria should 
ever have called himself, or been called by 
others, '.King of Babylon. And I say this 
in spite of Mr. George Smith’s attempt 
(Trans, of Soc. Bill. Arch. ii. 328), unknown 
apparently to onr author, to draw a parallel 
between the first thirty-seven chapters of 
Isaiah and the Assyrian inscriptions—an 
attempt which, it may safely be predicted, 
will at no distant date be withdrawn by its 
author. With regard to the scholarship of 
the work, I need not say much. Sir E. 
Strachey reminds one rather of Mr. Matthew 
Arnold, in his blithe unconsciousness of the 
necessity of a philological training for the 
study of biblical literature. The trans¬ 
lation is eminently unsatisfactory. It is 
based on the Authorised Version, but 
retains some (I have not examined it at 
all thoroughly) of the worst errors of its 
original. The essay itself is partly saved 
from mistakes by the absence of a directly 
exegetical mode of treatment. But there 
are several errors or misconceptions (see 
pp. 10, 43, 71, 122,178, 181,231, 359) such 
ns no scholar ought to have passed. I am 
glad, however, that the author has modified 
the language used in the first edition about 
the derivation of Koresli. There is a strange, 
if not new etymology of the word “ mosaic ” 
(p. 81), and a curious statement about the 
debt of Phoenicia to Israel (p. 233). The 
explanation of Hebrew rhythm in chap. ii. 
is good as far as it goes, but does not account 
for all the phenomena. To the parallels in 
other literatures might have been added 
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Egyptian, Accadian, and Assyrian. The 
explanation of the promise of Immanuel is 
worth reading, because it is almost the only 
place where (as I venture to think) a correct 
view of the Old Testament usage of the word 
Alma (young woman ? virgin ?) is to be found, 
a view which I have myself advocated in Notes 
and Criticisms on ilie Hcbrev) Text of Isaiah, 
p. 8, though I believe the argument from so 
small a number of passages is not sufficient 
to counterbalance that from etymology. Let 
me say in conclusion, that the work is 
eminently readable, and distinguished by a 
felicity of diction and historical illustration, 
from which the discriminating reader will 
derive both pleasure and profit. 

T. K. Cheyne. 


GRAMMAR OF THE INCA LANGUAGE. 
Elcmcvtos de Gramdlica Quichua o idiom a de 
los Yncas. Bajo los anspicios de la Redcn- 
tora, Sociedad de Filantropos para mejorar 
la suertc de los Aborijcnes Peruanos por 
el Dr. Jose Fernandez Nodal, Abogado de 
los tribunales de Justicia de la Republica 
del Peru. In-8°. (London: Triibner & 
Co.) 

The Elements of Quichua Grammar, by Dr. 
Jose Fernandez Nodal, are divided into five 
parts or books, beginning with a Philosophy 
of Language in general, followed by the 
Grammar, Syntax, Orthography, and Pro¬ 
sody of the Quichua language. The whole 
forms a book of about four hundred and fifty 
pages, half of which are filled with disserta¬ 
tions on all kinds of subjects, wholly un¬ 
connected with Quichua grammar. Thus, 
in Book the First we have observations on 
the elements of words, on tropes, on poetry ; 
notions of music; notices of the great epics 
of all ages, beginning with the Mahabha- 
rata, and concluding with “ the Tahuansu- 
yada.” When this last name first caught my 
eye, I mnst own I was not a little astonished 
by its uncouth appearance, and my total ig¬ 
norance of what the thing thereby desig¬ 
nated was like. I felt happy to learn very 
soon that “ the Tahuansuyada ” is not an 
actually existing poem,but only the possibility 
of a future poem. 

“The Tahuansuyada is the pseudonym of the 
future epic which will embody all the ethnography, 
history, legends, and popular traditions of Peru, 
with such style and versification ns might appro¬ 
priately reflect the illusions which that bewitching 
geographical word has left behind for centuries 
and centuries.” 

The second and third books treat almost 
exclusively of the grammatical forms of 
Quichua, and are more to the purpose than 
the rest of the work. They have been com¬ 
piled from the old treatises of Holguin, Torres 
Rubio, Juan Martinez, and not taken down 
from the mouth of natives. Thus M. Nodal, 
giving the suffix of what he calls the geni¬ 
tive in nouns, has only the form in p or pa 
— cunturVA, sicllap —“of the condor,” “of 
the jacinth: ” he does not know the form 
in h, which is now usual in the dialects 
of Bolivia and Tucuman, and is found in 
Ollanta —InkaK for Incap. It is also to be 
regretted that he has not rejected the curious 
paradigms of declensions and conjugations 
with which early Spanish grammarians have 
encumbered Quichua grammar. Diego de 


Torres Rubio and Holguin tried hard to con¬ 
struct Quichua conjugations on the pattern 
of classical conjugations, and gave to inno¬ 
cent Quichua verbs supines and gerundives, 
because Latin verbs had supines and gerun¬ 
dives. Since then all grammarians down to 
Honorio Mossi and Nodal have given as 
supines and gerundives Quichua forms which 
have nothing whatever to do with those soi- 
disa.nt forms of Latin. 

The two remaining books contain very 
little which is of interest for Quichua stu¬ 
dents. Thus, in Book the Fourth, four pages 
only are devoted to determine the laws of 
Quichua accentuation ; the rest being full of 
scraps of information on musical, commercial, 
medical signs of abbreviation, on secret 
cyphers, &c. Book the Sixth is a compila¬ 
tion of rules of prosody and extracts from 
Spanish poets. It contains some interesting 
observations on the quantity of Quichua syl¬ 
lables, but upon the whole I cannot conceive 
what relation there can be between Quichua 
and a “ Sonnet on Cholera ” by Francisco 
M. Sanchez de Tagle. 

The only contribution of real importance 
in the Sixth Book is the new text of Ollanta 
which is given in it. I have compared Nodal’s 
text with thoseof Tschudi and Clements Mark¬ 
ham line by line, and I have found it entirely 
different from them. Tschndi’s and Mark¬ 
ham’s texts agree on the whole, and can be 
traced up to the same manuscript; but 
Nodal’s text not only differs in minor points, 
but in the more strict versification, rhythm, 
and rhyme than are found in the hitherto 
known editions. As M. Nodal says in his 
Introduction (p. 417) that “he contented 
himself with giving a mere transcript of this 
document, expurgated from the grammatical 
and typographical errors which have hitherto 
corrupted it,” wo must suppose that his 
manuscript is not a reproduction of the 
Tschudi and Markham versions, but a new 
recension of the original drama. 

If we were to judge M. Nodal’s wor-k by a 
European standard, we should say that half 
of the book at least might, with advantage, 
have been dispensed with. But we must 
remember that M. Nodal wrote for a Peru¬ 
vian public, at the instigation of a Society 
of Popular Education. Many of the notions 
which seem unnecessary to us will be of great 
utility for the instruction of native scholars. 
M. Nodal’s book will propagate amongst 
Peruvians of the middle class not only a 
knowledge of the Peruvian language, but a 
general acquaintance with many things of 
■which they have been hitherto almost igno¬ 
rant. G. Masi j ero. 


Lemons d’Ep!graphic Assyrienne. By Joachim 
Menant. (Paris: Maisonneuve & Cic., 
1873.) 

M. MC:nant tells us in his Preface that the 
first of the series of lectures on the Cuneiform 
System of Writing, which are printed in the 
present volume, was attended by a large 
number of auditors; and he seems to com¬ 
plain that after a few lectures the number 
was'reduced to from fifteen to twenty, at 
which it remained fixed. The statement fills 
us with astonishment and envy. We won¬ 
der how many, if any, of the four or five 
thousand members of our two chief English 
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Universities would have found their way to 
a single lecture on such a subject. The 
contrast is certainly striking between the 
teacher at the Sorbonne and the teacher at 
Oxford or Cambridge, where a Chinese 
culture with its interminable round of 
examinations is destroying both leisure and 
inclination for disinterested study. 

The sixteen lectures themselves are an 
introduction to the reading of the Assyrian 
inscriptions, and an explanation of the diffi¬ 
culties inherent in it. They assist the 
student over the first and hardest part of 
Assyrian interpretation, and prepare the 
way for a grammar of the language. It 
will thus be seen that they fill a place 
hitherto unoccupied, although the subject- 
matter of them is the basis upon which 
the whole structure of decipherment is 
built. The small number of those who have 
devoted themselves to Assyrian researches 
is perhaps largely due to the immense 
difficulties attendant on the preliminary 
labour of reading the texts and the want of 
any guide and assistance in overcoming 
them. This want is now supplied. The 
lecturer starts with the Persian legends 
which furnished the key to the meaning of 
the Assyrian, and methodically works up 
from these to thedetermination of a syllabary, 
the application of this syllabary and its 
polyphonic characters, and the distinction of 
ideographic and phonetic values. After 
pointing out the hieroglyphic origin of tho 
characters, which explains at once their 
ideographic use and polyphony, he concludes 
with a notice of the inscriptions of Armenia 
and Susiania in which the Assyrian syllabary 
is employed to expressnon-Semiticlanguages. 

The lectures were delivered at the 
Sorbonne in 1860 ; but political events 
prevented an earlier publication of them. 
Considering the length of time he had them 
by him, M. Menant might have shown 
himself a more careful corrector. Tho 
cuneiform characters are not unfrequently 
printed incorrectly, and their transliteration 
is sometimes inaccurate or defective ; while 
we find such oversights as Akabu for Alchabn 
(p. 62); du-u-hu for du-u-ku (p. 64); erib, 
“setting,” instead of atsn, “ rising ” (p. 93) ; 
or eululu, “ column,” instead of dalatu, 
“door:” and the author must know that 
labor palie (p. 80) is not “ the victory of 
the sword,” as M. Oppert imagined in the 
early days of Assyriology, but “ length of 
regnal years.” Perhaps, too, he might have 
added a footnote referring toM. Lenormant’s 
attempt to compare the language of the 
Vannie inscriptions with the Georgian 
idioms; and the Susianian legends are not 
so utterly unknown as he represents them to 
be. They are written in a cognate dialect 
to that of the Third Akhaemenian (or “ Medo- 
Scythic,” as the French writers call it) and 
of the inscriptions of Mal-Amir, as may be 
seen from the two Susian bricks given in 
the volume, which contain the Third Akhae¬ 
menian words a’ale, “ and; ” ’sunkik, “ king¬ 
dom ; ” ira or n, “ I; ” sak (Elamite sak-ri), 
“ son ; ” and the genitive-ending -nina. 

The form of the book leaves nothing to 
be desired. Its good paper and print and 
large margin invite a perusal; and a copy of 
the tablet which gives some of the primitive 
hieroglyphics out of which the cuneiform 
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characters have developed, will be interest¬ 
ing to scholars who are nnable to visit the 
treasures of the British Museum. 

A. H. Sayce. 


Hennathena: A Series of Papers on Literature, 
Science, and Philosophy. By Members of Tri¬ 
nity College, Dublin. No. II. 

This number completes the first volume of a 
magazine which all scholars have already wel¬ 
comed, not only for the excellent matter which it 
contains, but still more for the hopefulness of its 
appearance, as a sign that our universities are 
gradually awakening to a new sense of their func¬ 
tions. It may be left to those who use the sacred 
name of T.ducation to discredit original inquiry 
to find out whether the teaching of Trinity Col¬ 
lege is the worse for the publication of Hermathena. 

The first article—that of Professor Mahafly 
on “ The Degradation of Odysseus in Greek Lite- 
Eiture ’—belongs to a subject which has been too 
much neglected in the English classical course. 
The tendency among English students to divorce 
minute scholarship from philosophy shuts them 
out from a field of the greatest interest, lying on 
the confines of the two subjects. Professor >Ia- 
hatfv has chosen a question from this field which 
has long occupied Greek scholars—the falling oft' 
in the Homeric characters, especially in that of 
Odysseus as represented on the Attic stage. He 
begins by rejecting the notion that there is 
any fading oft' in morality, or in the power of 
appreciating moral excellence, between the time 
of the Homeric poems and that of the drama. 
As he most justly points out, the “ degradation ” 
is limited to certain characters: “Neoptolemus 
and Ajax are as great in Greek tragedy as in the 
Greek epos.” The apparent innocence of Homeric 
morals is due, not to the absence of evil, but to 
the absence of the distinction between evil and 
good. Professor Mnhaft'y’s theory is that the 
Odysseus of tragedy is mainly due' to the genius 
of Epicharmus, the Sicilian comic poet and phi¬ 
losopher. In both these characters he is a very 
probable author of such a creation. As a comic 
poet he is known to hat e addressed himself to the 
love of parody, and of fixing upon weak points of 
character, which belonged to the Greeks, and 
especially to the Sicilians. As a philosopher he 
shared in the “ancient quarrel” with poetry, and 
condemned the morality of Homer in the spirit in 
which it was condemned bv Xenophanes, and 
afterwards by Plato. This view is supported by 
the parallel case of Herakles, whoso unheroic 
character (as the glutton in the A/cestis ) can be 
clearly traced in the fragments of Epicharmus. 

It is also confirmed from indications in Pindar, 
who often seeks to defend the mythology bvgivin" 
it a moral interpretation. Once established by 
Epicharmus, such a drawing of a favourite hero 
could not but react on the Odysseus of tragedv. 

It may be questioned, indeed, whether the Odys¬ 
seus of the Ajax and Philoctetes is quite as bad 
as Professor Mahafly takes him to be. He is 
certainly the “ hero of stratagem,” crafty and un¬ 
scrupulous; but he is full of unselfish patriotism, 
and is not without generosity to a noble and blun¬ 
dering enemy. Still, there is a prominence given 
to the crafty and treacherous side of his character 
of which only the germs are to be found in Ilomer, 
and for this Professor Mahaffy’s theory supplies a 
welcome and highly tenable explanation. 

Professor Atkinson, whose own subject is San¬ 
scrit, shows his versatility by writing in the last 
number on Old French ; in this, on the Trisyllabic 
Endings of the Pentameter in Propertius. He 
makes the curious discovery that Propertius does 
not use a trisyllable at the end of a pentameter 
unless it contains a liquid. 

Professor Tyrrell’s “Euripidea”and Mr. Palmer’s 
u Coniectanea ” are chiefly taken up by emendations 
of the Tragic Fragments, many of them very con¬ 
vincing, though sometimes so bold as to make one 
glad that the subjects of experiment are only frag- | 


ments. Mr. Palmer also gives some on Propertius, 
one of them, at least, of the highest merit; viz., 
in Prop. iii. 7. 27, he restores nunquam . . . cubares 
for non quia .. . cubaris ; the preceding couplet 
begins with nunquam, and the succeeding couplet 
with non quia. 

Dr. Henry contributes two Virgilian articles, 
on Aen. i. 240 (the passage about the Timavus), 
and Am. ii. 1. The former is especially interest¬ 
ing as the result of a careful exploration of the 
famous river itself. “ The mountain is there, the 
numerous ora are there, and are as differently 
counted ns ever by different visitors; the flood 
outbursting through them like a sea is there, the 
river is there and called by the same name.” We 
will not spoil the future reader's pleasure by 
quoting more. There is also a good note on Aen. 
viii. 102-109, by Professor Brady. 

Two of the articles are distinctly polemical: a 
review by Mr. J. F. Davies of Professor Camp¬ 
bell's Sophocles, and an article by Professor 
Ingram on “ Greek and Latin Etymology in 
England.” The following sentence may serve as 
a specimen of the former : “ He [Professor Camp¬ 
bell] follows the fashion set by Mr. Shilleto, who 
deferred for an indefinite period his treatment of 
the exact point which I had chosen ns a test 
whether he was a clear-sighted editor of Thucy¬ 
dides.” Editors will probably wish that Mr. 
Davies, living at this serene and' epicurean height, 
either did not exist or did not concern himself 
about human affairs. Professor Ingram's criticism 
is of a very different stamp, lie examines the 
etymology contained in three well-known books, 
without any affectation of superiority, but with a 
great deal of the reality. 

Professor Maguire’s article on the Philebus of 
Plato is not without ability', but is rather ob¬ 
scurely written, and open to an accusation he 
quotes as having been made by Mr. 11. Sidgwick 
of reading modern thought into Plato. Mr. 
Purser, in his paper “ On the Kantian Theory of 
External Perception and of the Primary and 
Secondary Qualities,” maintains that Kant held a 
presentative rather than a representative theory 
of perception. 

Mr. Thomas K. Abbott gives an account, 
founded on materials collected by the late Pro¬ 
fessor Ferrar, of four manuscripts of the Gospels, 
preserved at Paris, Leicester, Vienna, and Milan, 
which point to a common uncial original, “more 
independent than any of the other uncials, often 
standing alone amongst Greek MSS., or nearly so; 
whilst in many such cases it has the Armenian 
version, or of ancient Italic codices, or of some of 
the Svriac versions.” 

Science is represented in the Hennathena by 
three articles, of which we will give the titles 
only:—“ On the Nature of the Bounding Surfaces 
of Bodies,” by Mr. Jcllett: “ A Sketch in the 
Theory of Screws,” by Professor Ball; “ On a 
Geometrical Method of Deducing the Central and 
Diametral Properties of Conics from those belong¬ 
ing to the Focus and Directrix,” by Dr. Tarleton. 

It may be noticed, in parting from this valuable 
and hopeful collection of papers, that the contri¬ 
butors have succeeded in several cases in com¬ 
bining special knowledge with considerable versa¬ 
tility, and that, in consequence, they are especially 
successful in subjects which lie on the borders of 
the great departments of study. If there is any¬ 
thing that English readers would like to change, 
perhaps it is a tendency in some of the writers (by 
no means in all) to a humorous redundance of 
style. Doubtless this is partly due to local causes, 
and is akin to the whooping and waving of sticks 
which is believed occasionally to be the prelude 
to more serious encounters between their country¬ 
men. D. B. Monro. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

According to the views of most geologists, a 
hard and fast line may be drawn sharply separa¬ 
ting the uppermost of the Secondary from the base 
of the Tertiary strata, and representing in fact one 
of the broadest breaks in the geological series. 
During the progress of the survey s of the Western 
States of America facts have been gradually 
accumulating, which tend to show that this gap 
may be more or less completely bridged over. Thus 
Dr. Hayden has described under the name of the 
“ Transition Series ” a group of coal-bearing 
deposits, which appear to find their proper posi¬ 
tion between the Cretaceous and Tertiary forma¬ 
tions. That these beds are strictly transitional 
appears to be established by l’rolessor Cope's 
observations recently published in a valuable 
essay “ On the Mutual Delations of the Cretaceous 
and Tertiary Formations of the West.” The 
transition-beds represent in their lower part 
marine conditions, and pass upwards through 
brackish-water deposits into others of a purely 
l'resh-water origin. The mollusea of the lower 
and the vertebrata of the upper beds Rre said 
to be decidedly Cretaceous, but according to 
high authorities the associated flora presents 
equally well-marked Tertiary characters. Pro¬ 
fessor Cope therefore sees “ no alternative but to 
accept the result, that a Tertiary flora was contem¬ 
poraneous with a Cretaceous fauna.” As an illus- 
tration^ of this curious intermingling of tvpes 
otherwise widely separated, we may refer to the 
discovery of a Mesozoic Dinosaur ’ (Ayathaumas 
syleestris, Cope), which had the cavities between 
its bones stuffed full of the leaves of Eocene plants. 
Such facts go to show that in all likelihood an 
uninterrupted succession of life may be traced 
across what is generally regarded as’ one of the 
greatest gaps in geological chronology. 

Professor Cope's essay, to which "we have just 
referred, forms an introduction to his Catalogue 
of the Vertebrate of the Cretaceous Period found 
West of the Mississippi River. The catalogue and 
introductory essay are published in the last num¬ 
ber (the second) of the Bulletin of the United States 
Geological and Geographical Survey of the Ter¬ 
ritories. This promises to be a periodical of great 
utility, serving as a medium for the prompt publi¬ 
cation of new materials collected in the course of 
the survey. 

Among the Cretaceous deposits of the Western 
States is a set of beds known as the Dakota group. 
The vegetable remains from these deposits have 
been recently studied with great care by Mr. Leo 
Lesquereux, who has published a valuable report 
on the general characters and relations of the 
Dakota Flora. The fossil leaves are mostly those 
of dicotyledons, and it is remarkable that they 
belong to genera which still characterise the Horn 
of North America. The plants are quite distinct 
from those of the Lignitic beds of the Western 
States, which have recently been the subject of 
some controversy. Dr. Newberry, as we had 
occasion to observe a few weeks ago, main¬ 
tains that many of these lignites are Cretaceous. 

In replying in Silhman's Journal to this paper, 
Mr. Lesquereux produces a powerful argument in 
favour of the Tertiary age of these coal-bearing 
beds, and refers most of them to the Miocene 
series. 


Tub French Association for the Advancement 
of Science will hold its third meeting at Lille 
from August 20 to 27. M. Ad. Wurtz is the 
president for the year, and M. Kuhlmann is the 
president of the local committee. 


Witiiin the last two or three years, valuable 
deposits of phosphorite, or massive' phosphate of 
lime, have been discovered and actively worked at 
several localities in the departments of the Lot 
and Tarn-et-Garonne, in the south of France. 
These phosphates occur partly in irregular deposits 
or “pockets, ’ and partly in true veins running 
through limestones of the Middle Oolites. The 
phosphates are interesting, not only for the curious 
concretionary and agatiform structures which they 
present, but also for the fossil vertebrata with 
which they are associated. They have, in fact, 
yielded a mammalian fauna similar to that dis¬ 
covered by Cuvier in the gypseous deposits of the 
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Paris basin. But in addition to Anoplotherium, 
Palaco'/ieriuni, and other rvell-known Paris fossils, 
the French phosphates are associated with other 
mammalia perhaps equally remarkable, and cer¬ 
tainly more novel. M. Delafortrie has found 
in the phosphate of Beduer a cranium which 
he referred to the lemurs, or Madagascar mon¬ 
keys, and regarded as the representative of a new 
genus to be called I’rtlaeolcmur. In the last 
number of the Amialcs ties Science* GMor/iques, 
M. Filhol publishes a long paper, in which he 
seeks to show that this fossil is not a true lemur, 
but that it forms a new zoological type of great 
interest, combining many of the characters of the 
lemurs with others of the pachyderms. M. 
Filhol associates Palaeolemur with the Adapis 
and Aphelotherium of Cuvier, together with the 
American fossils which have been regarded as 
lemurs, and distinguishes the group which he thus 
forms as Paclujlemurs. In the present paper he 
describes a new species belonging to this group, 
found in the phosphates of St. Antonin, and 
named Adapis mmjnus. In addition to these 
pachy lemurs, the true lemurs were represented in 
France in Lower Miocene times. Indeed, M. 
Filhol has obtained from the French phosphates 
the remains of a lemur which he describes and 
figures under the name of Necrolemur antiquut. 

Some elaborate Researches on the Fossil In¬ 
sects of the Tertiary Deposits of Aix, in Pro¬ 
vence, have been contributed by M. E. Oustalet to 
the recent numbers of the Ann/:let dcs Sciences 
Geolugiques. The technical descriptions are illus¬ 
trated by some good lithographic plates. 

It is maintained by M. F. Garrigou that a series 
of bands of crystalline limestone on the French 
side of the Pyrenees must be referred to the car¬ 
boniferous limestone; and that the marbles of 
Mont and of St. Beat belong to this series, and 
are not of an older age, as M. Levmerie has 
recently suggested. 

Diabase is one of the dark-coloured crystalline 
eruptive rocks, of which several species are popu¬ 
larly confounded together under the general name 
of “ greenstone.” The microscopic structure of 
diabase has recently been studied by Herr Dathe, 
of Leipzig, whose results are published in the 
current number of the Zeitschrift der Peutschen 
Geoloyisehen Gescllschaft. Dathe distinguishes 
two groups of diabases: the one consisting of a 
plagioelastic felspar, augite, titanite, magnetite,, 
iron-pyrites, and apatite ; whilst the other group/ 
called quartz-diabase, contains these component 
minerals associated with quartz. This quartz may 
be either an original constituent of the ruck or a 
secondary product. The augite and magnesia- 
mica become changed into viridite. 

It is curious to find a paper by Herr L. Mevn 
in the last number of the Zeitsch. d. Peutsch. 
Gcolog. Gcsel., in which the author maintains that 
the pebbles of our well-known Hertfordshire 
“ pudding-stone ” are not rolled flints as commonly 
supposed, but are brown jaspers representing 
silicified sponges, probably of' Silurian age. The 
author as a boy was in the habit of playing with 
the round pebbles, formerly brought in great 
quantity to Kiel as ballast from England, and 
used for paving under the name of “ Wallsteine.” 
He refers these pebbles to a similar source, and is 
anxious to know from English geologists their 
locality and the geological position which they 
occupy. We suspect that they are the well- 
known pebbles of the Old ha veil beds, probably 
taken from near the Thames. Herr Mevn also 
brings the Egyptian jaspers of the Nile valley 
within his silicilied-sponge theory. He was led to 
these conclusions by observations on certain frag¬ 
ments of blue rock, occasionally containing Silu¬ 
rian fossils, found on the shores of the isle of 
Sylt. 

A comprehensive review of the geological and 
topographical distribution of the Jurassic iron-ores 
of Germany is contributed by Ilerr J. naniel, of 


Berlin, to the last number of the Zeitschrift of the 
German Geological Society. The Lias and Oolites 
are carefully divided into zones, and each zone de¬ 
scribed in detail. 

Under the name of I Vheelerite, a new fossil 
resin has been described in Sillimans Journal by 
Mr. O. Loew, who was attached as chemist to the 
surveys west of the 100th meridian. It was 
found in the course of the survey-work in northern 
Now Mexico. Wheelerite is a yellowish resin 
occurring in Cretaceous lignites, and resembling 
the retinasphalt which is associated with our 
Miocene lignites at Bovey Tracey in Devonshire. 

According to the researches of Signor Conte 
Abato F. Castracane, the group of vegetable 
organisms known as the Diatomaeeae can boast of 
a much higher antiquity than that which most 
palaeontologists have hitherto accorded to them. 
After certain diatoms had been found in a lignite 
associated with rock-salt at Wielicza, in Poland, 
the Abbot was led to study a thin bed of Miocene 
lignite near Urbino, and in this coal he found 
fossil diatoms. But he has lately obtained evi¬ 
dence that the Diatomaeeae were represented as 
far back even as the Carboniferous period. In 
fact, he has detected these microscropic structures 
in our Newcastle and Lancashire coals, in Scotch 
cannel, and in French coal from St. Etienne. 
These palaeozoic diatoms are said to be identical 
specifically with certain forms still living. The 
researches form the subject of two papers recently 
published in the AM delF Accademia Pontificia 
de’ Kuoci Lincei. 

It is not a bad notion to attach a photographer 
to the stall' of a Geological Survey, especially 
when the work happens to lie in unexplored 
districts. This has been done with excellent 
results by some of the State surveys in America. 
We have recently received a descriptive catalogue 
of the photographs of the United States Geological 
Survey of the Territories by Mr. W. H. Jackson. 
According to this list the collection now includes 
upwards of 1 ,.‘100 landscapes'of Western scenery, 
taken during the summer campaigns from 1800 to 
1873, inclusive. In addition to these geological 
and topographical views, the collection numbers 
over a thousand ethnological photographs, re¬ 
presenting types of sixty-ffte tribes, selected from 
nearly every portion of the Western territories. 
As the Red man is fast fading away, these photo¬ 
graphs will have great value to the future histo¬ 
rian. The collection of ethnological photographs 
has been greatly enriched by the liberality of Mr. 
W. Blackmore, well known as the founder of the 
Blackmore Museum at Salisbury. 


gin will turn back again in less than twenty-four 
hours, whether the insects or seeds are still ad¬ 
herent to it, or whether they have been removed. 

M. Grand, describing the coal fields of Spain 
to the Society of Civil Engineers (Paris), esti¬ 
mates their area at 150,000 hectares (the hect¬ 
are being about 2'47 acres), from which only 
600,000 or 600,000 tons are annually extracted, 
while Belgium, with the same area, yields ten 
millions of tons. The Spanish coal fields are 
situated in Castile, Leon and Asturias. The 
mining is chiefly carried on in the valleys of 
Caudin and Nalon, where the coal can be reached 
by galleries a little above the valley level. The 
processes are described ns being very rough and 
imperfect. M. Delesse stated that the coal of the 
Asturias was adapted for gas making. 

M. TorRNorER has reported to the Geological 
Society of Paris the results of M. Saporta’s ex¬ 
amination of the tufa of Moret, showing from the 
character of its flora a more temperate climate 
than now exists on the Seine. The fig tree is 
found associated with the Judas tree and a laurel 
thyme. These three species, now exotic in the 
climate of Paris, are associated with many northern 
species already known in the quaternary tufa of 
Provence or Wiirtemberg. The quaternary fig of 
Moret has leaves either entire or trilobed, not 
differing from existing species. The remains of 
its figs are very numerous, and show that it was a 
wild tree not improved by cultivation. Most of 
the mollusks belong to existing species, but denote 
a difference of geographical distribution: a buli- 
mus and a cyclostoma indicating a warmer climate. 
The tufa appears to belong to the time of the 
Elephas primtr/miut, and the men of the Stone age 
occupied a hillock it forms on the banks of the 
Seine, from which numerous implements of the 
Polished Stone age have been obtained. 

M. Henry recently exhibited to the Biological 
Society of Paris photographs of hands of the 
upper classes of the Annamites characterised by 
the long finger-nails esteemed asamark of gentility. 
One of the photographs represented nails 40 to 60 
centimetres in length (16 to 20 inches!) and very 
curiously carved in fantastic patterns like some of 
the claws depicted in ancient illuminations. Not¬ 
withstanding their length these nails were not 
hypertrophied. 

The Governor-General of India has invited some 
of the most distinguished native scholans to attend 
the International Congress of Orientalists in Lon¬ 
don. It is to be regretted that several whose 

f iresence was particularly wished for in London, 
lave declined for fear of losing caste. But although 


Mr. Darwin has made a most interesting ad¬ 
dition to our knowledge of the power possessed by 
plants of digesting animal substances, in the dis¬ 
covery of phenomena presented by the leaves of 
Pini/uirula vulgaris, the common butterwort of our 
subalpine bogs, similar to those which we have 
already recorded in the case of Drosera. Ac¬ 
cording to a communication from Mr. Darwin 
read at a recent meeting of the Scientific Com¬ 
mittee of the Royal Horticultural Society, albu¬ 
men, fibrin, meat, or cartilage induce a secre¬ 
tion from the glands of the upper surface of 
the leaf, which is feebly acid. This secretion is 
reabsorbed, and causes an aggregation of the pro¬ 
toplasm in the cells of the glands, within which 
a motion is distinctly perceptible. When insects 
or seeds are placed near the margin of a leaf, the 
whole margin or a single point becomes curled 
over considerably in two or three horn’s, but the 
apex of the leaf does not turn over. Small frag¬ 
ments of glass cause a similar movement, but to 
a much less degree; and in this respect a difference 
is exhibited from the observed phenomena in the 
case of Prosera. The indexed margin of the leaf 
pours forth a secretion which envelopes the insects 
or seeds, but pieces of glass give rise to very little, 
if any, increase of the secretion. The use of this 
inflexion is, however, not evident, since the mar¬ 


the representatives of the old school of Sanskrit 
scholarship will not be there, some of the younger 
scholars are expected. At Bombay, R. G. Blniii- 
rfarkar has declined from religious scruples, but 
Shankar P. Pandit, the learned editor of Kalidasa's 
Paghuvam&a, has accepted. We learn with great 
regret that Dr. Bhao Daji, who was expected to 
join the Congress, is dead. As a collector of 
Sanskrit MSS., inscriptions, and coins, he had 
rendered most valuable services, and his liberality 
in lending his MSS. to scholars in England has 
frequentlv been acknowledged. It is to Ire hoped 
that his Essays may be collected and published in 
a separate volume. They all possess great and 
permanent value, and some of his discoveries in 
archaeology and the history of Sanskrit literature 
will secure to Bhao Daji’snnme an honoured place 
in the history of Sanskrit scholarship. 

Professor Maspero has lately published a 
pamphlet on an Egyptian Stele in the Museum of 
Rennes, which he shows to belong to the earliest 
years of the twelfth dynasty. The individual 
whom it commemorates was bom shortly after the 
accession of Amenemha I. The chief interest of 
the monument consists in the testimony which it 
bears to the cult of dead ancestors among the 
ancient Egyptians, and the large place that it 
occupied in their lives. The heirs of the departed 
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are bound to observe yearly in his honour three 
“ festivals of the seasons,” twelve “ festivals of 
the month,” and twelve “festivals of the half- 
month ”—twentv-seven regularly recurring fes¬ 
tivals in all. We could hardly expect to find 
more among the Kafirs or the Chinese. 

We have received a paper bv M. Julien Vinson 
on the Iberian Problem, winch was read before 
the Coup-res Scientific;ue de France last year. The 
author sets the philological place of the Basque in 
a good and clear light, and goes on to criticise the 
theory of Humboldt and his followers that this 
interesting waif of language was once widely 
spoken over the southern part of Europe, and even 
in northern Africa, and that the topographical 
names in Spain, in southern France, and in Italy, 
transmitted by the ancients, can only be inter¬ 
preted by its means. M. Vinson points out the 
extreme doubtfulness of Humboldt's method and 
conclusions, so little in accordance with the strict 
rules of scientific philology, lie concludes with a 
notice of the various attempts made "to decipher 
the so-called Iberian legends on coins or else¬ 
where. The contradictory character of the tran¬ 
scriptions hitherto proposed inspires but little 
confidence, and the words read by M. Heiss, the 
latest and most thorough-going decipherer, on the 
Castellon inscription, show scanty likeness to any¬ 
thing Basque. 

After a long period of silence, which students 
of Biblical and Jewish literature have greatly 
regretted, a double number of I)r. Geiger's JiUlische 
Zeitschrift has appeared. It contains, inter alia, 
the editor's report of his lectures on Jewish history 
and literature at the new High School of Jewish 
learning at Berlin, and valuable reviews of works 
by Drs. Strack and Merx, learned Rabbinic 
scholars, and Dr. Ginsburg. 

Hermes: Zeitschrift fur Classische Philoloyie 
(Ilerausg. von Emil, Hiibner), vol. viii. heft 4.— 
Articles: “ On the Beginning of the Seven against 
Thebes ” (vv. 1-181), by 0. Gonradt (a series of 
notes). “On the Distinction of furaionvw) and 
truif fxutvmt in the Platonic Republic,” by R. Ilirzel, 
(makes out the distinction to be that Justice is 
the virtue of the several parts, “ each doing its 
own,” and Temperance the virtue of the whole 
resulting from this right relation between the 
parts). “ Tituli Phoeici et Boeotici inediti,” by 
G. Kaibel, (the result of a recent tour: one or 
two are of high antiquity). “ Accounts of a 
Boeotian Hipparch,” by U. von Wilamowitz Mdl- 
lendorff, (an inscription throwing some light on 
the military finances of Thebes in the Macedonian 
time). “ On some Designations of the Characters 
in Greek Dramas,” by E. Hiller, (shows that the 
names of all characters are made known to the 
audience by the poet, except in the case of gods 
appearing, the mask then sufiicing. Thus Atossa 
in the l’ersae should be simply “ the Mother of 
Xerxes; ” Mnesilochus in the Thesmophoriazusae 
is only a rtictarrn KwpurWoi', and probably not 
Mnesilochus). “ On the Lifo of Hesiod,” by H. 
Fiaeh, (chiefiv on the stories connecting him with 
Aulis and Locris). “ Antiquarian and Critical 
Remarks on Roman Writers,” by O. Hirschfeld. 

“ The Plural Forms of the Pronoun hie in Plautus 
and Terence,” by F. Schmidt (proves that the 
forms with c, ce occur before vowels, the others 
before consonants, without any distinction in the 
meaning. The rule is invariable in Terence). 

M. Ernest Renan's splendid work, La Mission 
de Phenicie, is now complete, consisting of 888 
quarto pages of letterpress, and seventy folio 
plates. It gives a complete account of the excava¬ 
tions and researches carried on in Syria in 1800 and 
1801, during the occupation by the French army. 
M. Renan and Dr. Gaillardot have neglected no 
detail which might prove useful in the event of 
future researches. The collection of inscriptions 
especially has been made with all possible care, 
and each text is accompanied by explanations. 
The plates are executed under the direction of 
M. T hobo is, architect. 


FINE ART. 

Lectures and Lessons on Art, Icing an Intro¬ 
duction to a Practical and Comprehensive 
Scheme. By F. W. Moody, Instructor 
in Decorative Art at South Kensington 
Museum. With Illustrations. (London: 
Bell & Daldy, 1873.) 

A Story of Ecclesiastical Intolerance. By F. 
W. Moody. With Illustrations. (London: 
Curtice & Co., 1874.) 

Perhaps some of our readers may remember 
the staircase leading to the west end of the 
Ceramic Gallery of the South Kensington 
Museum. It is ornamented with pictorial 
ceilings, rich Renaissance dado in white 
porcelain, and two painted windows exhibit¬ 
ing groups of figures in tight hose, standing 
in Italiau fancy porticoes, labelled “ Michel¬ 
angelo,” “ Gililio,” and so on. If they do 
remember the art displayed here—and ad¬ 
mirable art it is from a certain point of 
view, although it has been severely handled 
by the critics—they will know Mr. Moody’s 
greatest achievement as far as we are aware, 
and they will understand his position, and 
have a key to the Lectures and Lessons on 
Art. Part of the enrichment of this stair¬ 
case is given as a frontispiece to the volume, 
and a very good one it is; but whether the 
portion so represented is designed by Mr. 
Moody or by the late Mr. Sykes, who had a 
talent exactly similar, wc arc uncertain. 

And this uncertainty, it is worth while to 
remark, is significant. The style of decora¬ 
tion has little or nothing to do with mo¬ 
dern things or ideas, it has no particular 
meaning, and does not represent beautiful 
things except to the educated ; it is wholly 
derived from the sixteenth century, and the 
performer is altogether dependent on skilful 
drawing and modelling. This very skill is 
of a peculiar kind, and to be successful must 
reproduce the spirit as well as the letter of 
the old work; it must amount to a sleight of 
hand that evades description, and cannot be 
taught except in a perfunctory and lifeless 
manner. Mr. Sykes, who unhappily died in 
the midst of his task at South Kensington, 
had a genius for the Italianesque, as those 
columns surrounded by amorini designed by 
him show; and Mr. Moody, who has now a 
class of advanced students under him, has 
the same sympathy with the stylo, and pos¬ 
sesses the same able drawing imitative of the 
Farnese, and the Lectures and Lessons arc 
addresses to the students, and “ are published 
in the hope that they may be found useful to 
a larger circle, and perhaps not uninteresting 
to more advanced artists who may wish to 
turn their attention to ornament.” In this 
we quite agree with the author, and even go 
a step further, believing the level of Mr. 
Moody’s thinking and his expression of his 
creed, and even the creed itself, to be better 
fitted for the advanced and educated than 
for learners, and for scholars in art rather 
than for ornamentists. “ Art ” with Mr. 
Moody is “ not nature; but, as Emerson 
says, ‘ it is nature passed through the alem¬ 
bic of man ’—a sentence worth nil Mr. Rus- 
kin’s philosophy; art is not a photograph, but 
a man's view of nature, and for this reason it 
enlists our human sympathies. It is not so 
much the imitation of nature as the expres¬ 
sion of man; the Ideal is the very soul of art 


and its glory.” The writer who stands on 
so high a platform as this is worth listen¬ 
ing to, and throughout his book there is a 
great deal that is valuable. But the value 
is theoretical, not practical; he addresses 
his audience as if they were all masters, not 
students, and as if every one, on being told 
such trenchant truths as the above, had 
nothing to do but to act upon them, and, 
having acted upon them, make his for¬ 
tune :— 

“Be not confounded or dismayed,” he says, 
“ by the universal criticisms of the day, which 
have actually terrified most artists into being 
ashamed of admitting that they have done any 
part of their work without copying it immediately 
from nature, llow constantly you hear men tell 
you that they shall have nature for every 
bit of their work, ns if that were a credit to 
them; or they will justify any objectionable or 
obtrusive detail by saying it was so in the model, 
and be perfectly satisfied. Throw all this non¬ 
sense boldly to the winds, for it is this winch is 
the ruin of art. Study nature so completely that 
you master her principles, and then you will be 
free from all the difficulties that arise from the 
individuality and detail of the model.” 

We have often heard that there is no 
royal road to excellence in art, that art is 
multiform, Ars longa est, vita hrei'is ; but that 
is all a mistake; there is a royal road, and 
it is through Mr. Moody’s class-room. The 
greatest masters of the beginning of the 
sixteenth century in Italy produced the 
greatest art the world has seen ; they did it 
without teaching principles, without con¬ 
sciously following any theories indeed ; but 
we must now do the same by a totally 
opposite course, by knowledge acquired 
through imitating their works and repudiat¬ 
ing all else. Mr. Moody says, indeed, “ we 
do not sufficiently study from nature,” a 
startling admission; he also allows, that 
“ with regard to Gothic architecture, no 
doubt there is much to be said in its favour,” 
adding in a note “ its greatest recommenda¬ 
tion is its cheapness.” These are conces¬ 
sions for which we are grateful, but they 
only enhance the feeling of supremacy pos¬ 
sessed by the author who is able to repro¬ 
duce the drawing and the sentiment of—we 
were going to say, Michelangelo, but look¬ 
ing to the decorations that head the chapters 
in both publications, we are constrained to 
say, although Mr. Moody may not like the 
change—the school of Bologna. These are 
masks and figures, athletae or satyrs, bound 
to each other and ending in acanthus foliage, 
a repetition of a few motives that we see 
in Italian palaces in such profusion that the 
tourist’s life becomes a burden to him. 

Supposing, however, that this late Re¬ 
naissance architectural decoration were not 
the taste of a decadence, suppose it was not 
characteristic of a land and an age “ in 
which it seemed always afternoon,” but had 
in it a vitality that kept it good for us, as 
anything in life is “from the cedars of 
Lebanon to the hyssop that groweth upon 
the wall; ” we object to Mr. Moody’s repu¬ 
diation of everything else. We must have 
designers for floor-cloths and carpets, wall 
papers and hangings, and a thousand other 
things, and it is absolutely certain that the 
two sources of all ornament that is to give 
ns pleasure as ornament, are either represen¬ 
tations, or adaptations by analysis, of objects 
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in ordinary Nature, and Geometry. These 
two give ns the basis of all the decorative 
arts, and, worked through the imagination of 
the artist according to the sense of national 
taste, have crystallised as Oriental, as 
Moorish, as Runic, Gothic, or what not, and 
they are all supremely interesting. More¬ 
over, the return to objective study, to the 
correct representation of things, was the new 
life of the Renaissance, allied no doubt to the 
increasing knowledge of the ancients, espe¬ 
cially in literature. In the works of Della 
Robbia, and in those of Ghiberti, naturalism 
entirely prevails; it does so in the grandest 
accomplishment of modern art, the ceiling 
of the Capella Sistine, where the suggestions 
for some of the figures, that christened Boaz 
for example, which is a beggar talking to 
the carved head of his stick, and (if we 
recollect right) the “Woman winding 
thread,’’ have been found in small pocket- 
book sketches, apparently “ hints taken 
hastily in the streets of Rome.” But 
after this came the eclectics, artists Mr. 
Moody objurgates; but these maechinisti, and 
conventional composers, followed exactly the 
plan of teaching our lecturer is trying to re¬ 
produce. “ That knowledge is power,” our 
lecturer says, “is especially true in art,” an 
astonishing paradox, seeing that science is 
knowledge, the sciences in modern speech 
meaning codified knowledge on detached sub¬ 
jects, whereas art always was and must be 
empirical. “The works of Perugino,” he 
says, “ are perhaps more useful to the student 
than those of any other artist; ” and again, 

“ For study no man is so useful as Raphael.” 
Better than this would be to remind 
students in decoration that “ a little learning 
is a dangerous thing.” We cannot even 
write of Michelangelo’s Night and Day, as the 
opposing figures on the Medici tombs have 
been called, Rest and Unrest, Watching and 
Sleeping, as they ought to be, without men¬ 
tally bowing the head, but we think a law 
ought to be passed prohibiting anyone, even 
Mr. Watts, from impairing their impression 
by reproducing them. Imagine half-a-dozen 
young men obeying Mr. Moody, “throwing 
the nonsense ” of imitation of individual 
nature “to the winds,” and going in for 
outdoing Michelangelo ! Mr. Moody has 
already given us Truth flying out of the 
arms of Ignorance on a ceiling, and Analysis 
shaking hands with Synthesis on a painted 
window. But perhaps he expects to have 
only such potential natures and able artists 
under him as will originate new works equal 
to the old. 

We make these strictures on the possible 
tendency of the Lectures aiul Lessons in all 
sincerity, and having acknowledged how much 
there is in the book that is admirable in a 
high degree. The truth is, Mr. Moody is 
an enthusiast, and was once as violently 
attached to Gothic as he is now to the late 
Renaissance. This is shown by the second 
and smaller book at the head of our article. 
This Story of Ecclesiastical Intolerance may 
be related in a few words. Mr. Moody de¬ 
signed a monument for his father, the late 
rector of the parish of Chartham, of course 
in the style he now admires, both because 
he prefers it and because the new monument 
was intended to be a pendant to one erected 
in the same taste in 1596, and still existing 


in perfect preservation. The present rector 
objected because he did not like the Italian 
style, and because he was about to have the 
church, which was decaying, restored. Mr. 
Moody went to law; he confesses the choir 
of a church is the incumbent’s leasehold, 
and that such functionary has a perfect right 
to object; he confesses also that he, when 
“ afflicted with the Gothic mania,” induced 
his father “ to remove a monument from the 
chancel, in the same style as that he now 
proposed to erect, as being unsuited to a 
Gothic building; ” he damages his cause, 
too, by calling the monument he has de¬ 
signed “ Debased Pagan ; ” and yet he is so 
displeased by the judgment given against 
him by Dr. Tristram, Commissary-General 
of Canterbury, that he proposes to proceed 
by appeal to the Arches Court. In the little 
illustrated book he has published on the 
subject, he appears to place himself in an 
antagonistic position to everyone, even 
before he knows their opinions, as in the 
case of Mr. Street, the probable architect for 
the restoration of Chartham, who will not, 
we are sure, turn out or injure the monu¬ 
ment of 1596. The brochure is nevertheless 
most interesting, and Mr. Moody’s strictures 
on the ignorant pedantry of restoration, 
which is destroying the records of history in 
our churches, are admirable. 

W. B. Scott. 


IMPORTANT DISCOVERY OF ANCIENT BUDDHIST 
TEMPLES AND BUDDHIST INSCRIPTIONS BY 
MAJOR-GENERAL CUNNINGHAM. 

The following extracts from a Report presented 
to the Asiatic Society of Bengal by the Director- 
General of the Archaeological Survey of India, 
will show the extreme value of the discoveries 
lately made at Bharahut. Indian archaeologists 
owe already' a large debt of gratitude to General 
Cunningham, but it is not too much to say that 
his latest excavations may inaugurate a new era 
in the history of Indian scholarship. In the 
sculptures and inscriptions of Bharahut we shall 
have in future a real landmark in the religious 
and literary history of India, and many theories 
hitherto held by Sanskrit scholars will have to be 
modified accordingly. Much depends, of course, on 
the date of these ruins, and here it is impossible 
to be too cautious. General Cunningham assigns 
them to the age of Asoka, 250 b.c., chiefly, it 
would seem, on account of the characters of the 
inscriptions, which are said to be the same as 
those found on the Sanehi stupa. But to fix the 
date of a building in India by the characters 
of the inscriptions is a matter of extreme dif¬ 
ficulty. The letters used for the earliest Buddhist 
inscriptions soon acquired a kind of sacred charac¬ 
ter, and were retained in later times, just as in 
Europe the old style of writing is preserved on 
architectural monuments of a later age. With 
all respect for the learning of those archaeologists 
who unhesitatingly fix the date of any building in 
India by its architectural style, or by its sculptures 
and inscriptions, we sometimes wish that they 
might imbibe a little of that wholesome scepticism 
which Sanskrit scholars have acquired by sad ex¬ 
perience. If, however, the date of the Bharahut 
ruins should prove beyond the reach of reasonable 
doubt, we should have inthe sculptures and inscrip¬ 
tions there found a representation of what Bud¬ 
dhism really was in the third century b.c. As we 
find there the Jatakae, the legends of Buddha’s 
former births, sculptured on walls, with inscrip¬ 
tions giving their titles and the names of the prin¬ 
cipal characters in each, we can no longer doubt 
that these stories formed part of the sacred litera¬ 
ture of the Buddhists at that early date. It was 


known from the Mahdvanso that the J a takas, 
as well as the Naga or fairy stories of the Bud¬ 
dhists, were used for architectural ornamentation, 
but it was not known that the custom was of so 
early a date. It would not follow, however, be¬ 
cause certain Jatakas were known in the third 
century b.c., that therefore all the 550 belong to 
that early age. The fact, again, that an assembly 
presided over by Revata, is represented in the 
Bharahut sculptures, would in no way prove the 
historical character of the Second Council. Ac¬ 
cording to tradition, Revata, who had seen 
Buddha, presided not only at the second Council, 
a hundred years after Buddha's death, but was pre¬ 
sent also at a third, a hundred years later, under 
the real Asoka. All this is legend; but whether 
we reject the Second Council altogether, or 
place it a hundred years after the traditional 
date of Buddha’s death, 543 -100, 443 b.c., or a 
hundred years after his real death, 477 -100, 377 
b.c., there would still be more than a hundred 
years between it and the date of the Bharahut 
buildings, an interval quite sufficient to account 
for the growth of many legends and myths 
connected with the early history of Buddhism. 
The Jalila Sabha, represented on one of the 
sculptures, may be intended for the assembly of 
Kasyapa and the thousand Jaiilas, mentioned in 
the Mahavanso, p. 2. The names of the kings 
Ajutasatru and Prasenaiit, are most important, 
and the occurrence of Rama, Janaka Raja, and 
Sitalii Devi, shows at how early a date these 
popular characters of the Brahmanic folk-lore of 
India found their wav into the legends of the 
Buddhists. IIow full of valuable information 
these sculptured representations of ancient Hindu 
lifo^ will be, may be seen from the scene where 
Anathnpindika buys the Jetavana garden for 
Buddha. This was at Aruvasti, the capital of 
Prasenajit, King of Kosala. Anathapindika offered 
to cover the ground with money, and the money, 
as represented on the sculpture, is square, not 
round. An important difference between the 
Sanehi sculptures and those of Bharahut is that 
instead of the startling nakedness of the former, 
the principal figures at Bharahut, both men and 
women, are decently nttired. Does not this mark 
a different period in the history of Indian art? 

Max Muller. 

“During the working season which is just now 
closed, the greater part of the Central Provinces has 
been explored by my assistant, Mr. Beglnr and myself, 
he taking the Eastern half arid I the Western half— 
the division being broadly marked by tho high road 
through Jabalpur and Seoni to Nagpur. 

“At Jabalpur we examined together the old temple 
at Bhera Ghat, overhanging the marble rocks. Tho 
present temple is small, and apparently a re-construc¬ 
tion of part only of the original building; but tho 
circular colonnade which surrounds tho temple, with 
its long line of female statues, all of life-size, is one 
of the most curious and perfect specimens of Hindu 
architecture that I have yet met with. The temple 
and its surrounding statues are dedicated to the 
worship of Siva ; but from the discovery of a single 
small statue with the well-known Buddhist creed, Ye 
Dharmma hctu, ijc., inscribed on the pedestal, I have 
little doubt that this circular colonnade must originally 
have enclosed a Buddhist stupa. Each of the female 
statues has the name engraved on tho pedestal, and 
from the shapes of the letters of these records I would 
assign the destruction of the Buddhist works and tho 
establishment of the Saiva temple to the ninth or 
tenth century. 

“But tho most interesting remains are at Bharahut , 
six miles to the north-cast of Uchahara, nine miles 
to the south-east of the Sutna railway station, and 
120 miles to the south-west of Allahabad. In our maps 
the place is called Bharaod , and I believe that it may 
be identified with the Bardaotis of Ptolemy. It is tho 
site of an old city, which only sixty years ago was 
covered with a dense jungle. In tho midst of this 
jungle stood a large brick stupa, 68 feet in diameter, 
surrounded by a stone railing, 88 feet in diameter and 
nine feet in height. The whole of the stupa has been 
carried away to build the houses of tho present villago ; 
but rather more than half of the stone railing still 
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remains, although it has been prostrated by the weight 
of the rubbish thrown against it when the stupa was 
excavated. When I first saw the place, only three of 
the railing pillars near the eastern gate were visible 
above the ground, but a shallow excavation soon 
brought to light some pillars of the south grfte, from 
which I obtained the measurement of ono quadrant 
of the circle. I was thus able to determine the dia¬ 
meter of the enclosure, the whole of which was after¬ 
wards excavated, partly by myself and partly by 
my assistant Mr. Beglar. In many cases the accu¬ 
mulation of rubbish rose to eight foot in height, and 
as the stone pillars were lying flat undornoath this 
heap, the amount of excavation was necessarily rather 
great; but the whole work did not occupy more than 
six weeks, and all that now exists of this fine railing 
is now exposed to view. 

“ This colonnade of the Bharahnt stupa is of the 
same age and style as that of the great Sanchi stupa 
near Bhilsa. But the Sanchi railing is quite plain, 
while the Blmrahut railing is profusely sculptured— 
every pillar and every rail ns well ns the whole coping 
being sculptured on both faces, with an inscription on 
nearly every stone. From the characters of these in¬ 
scriptions, as in the similar case of the Sanchi stupa, 
the erection of the railing must bo assigned to the age 
of Asoka, or about u c. 250. 

“ The inscriptions arc mostly records of the gifts of 
pillars and rails, like those of the Sanchi and other 
stupas. But there is also a considerable number of 
descriptive records, or placards, placed either above 
or below many of the sculptures. These last are ex¬ 
tremely valuable, as they will enable us to identify 
nearly all the principal figures and scenes that are re¬ 
presented in these ancient bas-reliefs. 

“ Among the numerous sculptures at Bharahut there 
are no naked figures as at Sanchi and at Mathura, 
but all are well clad, and especially the women, whoso 
heads are generally covered with richly-figured cloths, 
which may bo either muslins, or perhaps brocades or 
shawls. Most of the figures, both male and female, 
are also profusely adorned with gold and jewelled 
ornaments, in many of which one of the most signifi¬ 
cant Buddhist symbols plays a prominent part. Tho 
earrings are mostly of one curious massive pattern 
which is common to both men and women. The 
ankus, or elephant goad, was also a favourite orna¬ 
ment, which is placed at intervals in the long neck¬ 
laces of ladies. 

“ At each of the four entrances tho corner pillars 
bore statues, each 4J feet in height, of Yakshas and 
Yaks hints and of Nttya Rajas, to whom the guardian¬ 
ship of the gates was entrusted. Thus at tho northern 
gate there are two male figures ami ono female, which 
are respectively labelled ijakalaka Yakho, Kttpiro 
Yakho, and Chadd Yakhi —that is, tho Yukshas 
named Ajakdlaha and Kttpira and tho Yakshmi 
Chanda. Other Yakshas are named Sttvi/oma, Viru- 
duka, and Gangito, anil a second Y'akshini is labelled 
Yakhi,ti Sudasana. On two other pillars there are 
male figures, each with a hood canopy of five snaki s’ 
heads and each labelled Naya Raja. These have their 
arms crossed upon their breasts in an attitude of de¬ 
votion appropriate to their appearance on a Buddhist 
building. On two middle pillars there are two fomalo 
statues respectively labelled Chukaloka Devoid and 
Sirin.d Devoid, whom I take to be goddesses. 

•• Amongst the scenes represented there are upwards 
of a dozen of the Buddhist legends called Jutakas, all of 
which relate to the former births of Buddha. Luckily 
these also have their appropriate inscriptions, or de¬ 
scriptive labels, without which I am afraid that their 
identification would hardly have been possible. 

“ Of illustrations of tho life of Buddha during liis 
bast appearance there are some good examples. Tho 
earliest of these is a medallion containing Maya’s 
dream of the white elephant, which is superscribed 
Dhaqa'-ato Ukdanti. A second seeno belongs to tbo 
reign of Again Satru. King of Mngadha, in the eighth 
year of whose reign Buddha attaiued Nirvana. This 
is, labelled— 

“ Ajdtnsata Dhayavato validate. —Some of the well- 
known assemblies of the Buddhists would also appear 
to be represented, of which one is cal 1 cl the Jat 'da 
Sethhn. of which I know nothing. A second belongs, 
I think, to a later period of Buddhist history, about 
midway lietwecn the death of Buddha and the reign 
< f Asoita. This sculpture represents a large assembly, 
ar.il is duly labelled— 

“ {indhamn a R, va Fahha Dhayavato Chttdd Mala .— 
The words Devi Fahha I tnko to mean the assembly 


or synod which was presided over by tho famous 
Buddhist priest Revato just 100 years after the death 
of Buddha, or in b.c. 378. 

“ But the Bharnput sculptures are not confined to 
the legends and events connected with the career of 
Buddha, as there is at least one bas-relief which 
illustrates a famous scene in the life of Rama. In 
this sculpture there are only three figures, of which 
one seated to the left is holding out an arrow towards 
a male and female who stand before him—the hitter 
being behind tho other. These figures are labelled 
respectively Rama (the rest lost, but most probably 
Chandra), Janaka Raja and Si/a/a Devi. I believe 
that this is by far tho earliest notice that wo possess 
of the great solar hero Rama and his wife. 

“But perhaps the most curious of tho Bharahut 
sculptures aro a few scones of broad humour, with 
elephants and monkeys as tho only characters. In 
two of these an elephant has been captured by a 
band of monkeys, who have fastened a billet of wood 
along tho inside of his trunk so as to prevent him 
from moving it. Ropes are fastened to his neck and 
body, the ends of which aro pulled by monkeys, who 
aro walking and dancing in triumphal procession to 
the sound of shells and cymbals played by other 
monkeys. The spirit of these scenes is very droll. 
A third scene represents the monkeys holding a giant 
by tho nose with a pair of pincers, to which is 
fastened a rope dragged by an elephant. The action 
and attitudes of tho monkeys aro very good. Tiio in¬ 
tention of all these designs is exceedingly spirited, 
but the execution is coarse and weak. 

“In tho short inscriptions on the railing of the 
Bharahut stupa I find the names of tho following 
places, Suyana, or Sruglina; Vedisa, or Bhilsa; 
Pdtaliputra, or Patna; Kosumbi, or Kosam ; Nandi- 
nayarika, or Nander; and Ndsika, or Nasik ; besides 
a number of unknown places, of which Asitamasd is 
most probably some town on the rivor Tamasd or 
Tamos, the Tons of our maps. 

“From those inscriptions also I have loarned the 
names of several parts of tho Buddhist gateways and 
railings, one of which is a new word, or at least a new 
form of word, not to be found in the dictionaries. 

“ Bharahut.— A further examination of the inscrip¬ 
tions, and the receipt of Mr. Bcglar’s report of the 
completion of tile excavations, have made several very 
valuablo additions to my account of tho Bharahut 
sculptures, of which I will now give a brief description. 

“ A bas-relief, labelled with tile name of Pascnajita, 
shows the well-known King of Kosala in a chariot 
drawn by four horses proceeding to pay his respects 
to the Buddhist Wheel symbol, which is appropriately 
named Dhayavato dhamma chakam. 

“ There are also representations of five separate 
Bodlii Trees of ns many different Buddhas, which are 
distinctly labelled as follows:— 

(1.)— Dhayavato Vipasino Bodhi, that is, the Tree 
of Vijtasyin or Vipasvri, the first of the soren Buddhas. 

(2.)— Dhayavato Kakusadhasa Bodhi. 

(3.)— Bhayavato Konayamans Bodhi. 

(t.)— Dhayavato Kasapasa Bodhi. 

(5 .)—Bhayavato Sakanmnino Bodhi. 

These last aro the four well-known Buddhas named 
Krakuchhanda, Kondyamani, Kusyapa, and Sdkya- 
mttni. 

“But by far the most interesting of all Mr. Beglar’s 
discoveries is a bas-relief representing the famous 
Jetavana monastery at Sniv.'isti. The scene is labelled 
Jetavana Anadhapediko dati lcoti santhatena ketd, 
which I take to mean that 1 Anathapedika buys 
(kefit) tho Jetavana for certain kotis of money.’ To 
the left there is a building labelled Kosambikuti, a 
name which has already appeared in my Sriivasti in¬ 
scription. A second building near the top is labelled 
Gadhalcuti or Gandhaknti. In the foreground there 
is n cart which has just been unladen, with the pole 
and yoke tilted upwards, and the bullocks at one 
side. Tho story of the purchase of Prince Jeta’s 
gnrden by Anathapindika for eighteen kotis of masu- 
ratts is told in Hardy's Manual of Buddhism. Ac¬ 
cording to tho legend rrinee Jeta, not wishing to sell 
tho garden, said that he would not part with it for a 
less sum than would pave the whole area when tho 
pieces of money ( mastirans ) were laid out touching 
each otlu-r. This offer was at once accepted by 
Anathapindika, and accordingly the courtyard is re¬ 
presented covered with ornamented squares, which 
touch each other like the squires of a chess lionrd, 
hut do not break bond as a regular pavement of stones 
or tiles would do. For this reason I take tho squares 


to represent the square pieces of old Indian money. 
Beside the cart there are two figures with pieces in 
their hands. These I suppose to be Amithapindika 
himself and a frioud counting out the money. In tho 
middle of tho court are two other figures also witli 
square pieces in their hands. These I suppose to ho 
the purchaser’s servants who aro laying down tho 
coins touching each other. To the loft are several 
persons of rank looking on, whom I tako to be Princo 
Jota and his friends. Tho whole scene is very curious ; 
and when we remembor that tho bas-relief is as old 
ns tho time of Asoka, it, does not seem too rash to con¬ 
clude that wo have before us a rude representation of 
tho buildings of til© famous Jetavana which were 
orected by Anathapindika during the lifetime of 
Buddha.” 


THE CONGRESS OP THE ROYAL ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE AT RIPON. 

The annual Congress of the Institute was opened 
at Ripon on Tuesday, July 21, and resulted in a 
most successful gathering. The temporary museum 
was under tho supervision of the Rev. W. C. 
Lukis, M.A., rector of AVath ; the conduct of the 
excursions was undertaken by Mr. Fairless Barber, 
President of the Yorkshire Archaeological and 
Topographical Association. The proceedings were 
formally opened on the Tuesday, at 1 p.ii.,when the 
Mayor and Corporation of Ripon received the Insti¬ 
tute in the Town Hall. Tho Most Noble the Mar¬ 
quis of Ripon, who had kindly consented to accept 
the presidency of the meeting, introduced the presi¬ 
dent, Lord Talbot de Malahide, and the officials, 
and suitable speeches were made; after which, the 
company adjourned to the Flower Show Field, 
where a luncheon had been provided by the Mayor 
and Corporation. At 3 p.ir. the Minster was 
visited ; a lecture was delivered by Sir G. Gilbert 
Scott, R.A.; after which the Rev. J. T. Fowler, 
Vice-principal of Bishop Hatfield’s Ilall, Durham, 
explained tne curiosities of the cathedral library, 
his discourse being supplemented by some remarks 
from the organist, Mr. E. J. Crow, Mus. Bac. 
Cant., on two ancient musical compositions, sup¬ 
posed to be by Henry VIII., recently discovered 
there. The choir illustrated what was said. 
Ailcy Hill, the Chapel of St. Mary Magdalene, 
and the Maison de Dieu were next visited; 
and in the evening the noble President deli¬ 
vered his inaugural address at the Riding School, 
dwelling chiefly on his sense of responsibility as 
the owner of Fountains Abbey. On Wednesday, 
at 10 A.M., a meeting was held in the Riding 
School, when the following papers were read: — 
“ On Ripon College,” by Edward Hailstone, Esq., 
F.S.A., and “On Monastic Buildings of the Cis¬ 
tercian Order,”by Edmund Sharpe, Esq., M.A. At 
12.30 P.M., an excursion was made to Markenfield 
Hall, which was explained by Mr. J. II. Parker, 
C.B., F.S.A.; and to Fountains Abbey, where a 
luncheon was offered to the members of the In¬ 
stitute by the Marquis of Ripon. The ruins were 
described and explained by Mr. Sharpe; and at 
9 r.M. a conversazione was held in the Museum. 
Thursday was devoted to an excursion to Rich¬ 
mond and Easby Abbey ; the Institute was enter¬ 
tained by the Mayor, and the main speakers were 
Mr. G. T. Clark, F.S.A., and Mr. Sharpe. In 
the evening a reception was held at Studley 
Royal by the Marchioness of Ripon. On 
Friday, July 24, the meeting of sections was held 
at 10 p.m. ; papers were read “ On some Ancient 
Sepulchral Remains discovered at Ilkley, May 8, 
1874,” by E, Sewell, Esq., M.A.; andOn'the 
Archaeology of Ripon, by Professor Stubbs; 
and an eloquent tribute to the memory of 
the late Mr. Albert Way was delivered by 
the Hon. President of the Institute. At 12.30, 
p.m. the recent Roman discoveries at Castle 
Dykes were visited, and explained by Rev. W. C. 
Lukis; after which the Institute proceeded to 
Tanfield Church and Castle, to Sirnpe Castle, 
and to Bedalo Church; a handsome collation 
being provided by Mr. James Pulleiue, of 
Clifton Castle. Saturday was occupied by excur¬ 
sions to Bolton Castle, the scene of Mary Queen 
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of Scots’ attempted escape, which was explained 
by Mr. Parker, O.B.; to Wensley Church, where 
Mr. M. H. Bloxam, F.S.A., described the Scrope 
monuments; to Middleham Castle, where luncheon 
was provided, and an able discourse delivered by 
Mr. G. T. Clark, F.S.A. The feature of the day, 
however, was a visit to Jervaulx Abboy, which 
was described by Mr. Sharpe. On Sunday morn¬ 
ing a sermon was preached, in the Minster, to the 
members of the Institute, by the Very Rev. the 
Dean of Ripon. On Monday, July 27, Byland 
Abbey was visited, under the guidance of Mr. 
Sharpe, who also conducted the Institute to 
Rivaulx; after which Ilelmslev Castle was 
reached, where Mr. G. T. Clark undertook the 
conduct of the meeting, and luncheon was pro¬ 
vided by Lord Fevershara; the excursion was 
wound up at Gilling Castle, where the meeting 
was received by the proprietor, Mr. Barnes, At 
0 p.x. a conversazione was held in the museum, 
and some interesting remarks delivered by Rev. 
W. J. Loftie, Assistant Chaplain of the Savoy 
Chapel, on the valuable collection of manuscripts 
exhibited by Mr. Bragge, of Sheffield, Colonel 
Brooke, and others. Addresses were also delivered 
.by Mr. Bloxam, Rev. J. T. Fowler, Rev. W. C. 
Lukis, and others. The Congress was virtually 
brought to a close on Tuesday, July 28, by a 
meeting of the Historical section, in the Town 
Hall, when a memoir was read on “ The Incur¬ 
sions of the Scots into Yorkshire in the Fourteenth 
Century,” by Joseph Bain, Esq., F.S.A.Scot. 
In the afternoon a special festival service was 
held in the Minster, the musical portion being 
undertaken by the united choirs of Ripon, Man¬ 
chester, and Durham. A special visit was made 
to York on Wednesday, July 20, in union with 
the Yorkshire Archaeological and Topographical 
Association, under the guidance of Mr. G. T. 
Clark. B. Montgomerie Ranking. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Toe subjects for competition selected by the 
Belgian Academy of Archaeology are: 1. The 
history of the typographic establishment at 
Antwerp of Plantin and his successors. 2. The 
history of Romanesque sculpture in Belgium. 3. 
An archaeological or historical paper relative to 
the ancient principality of Liege, the choice of 
subject being left to the writer. The papers are 
to be written in French, and, in addition to the 
prize of 600 francs, the Academy will give a 
medal to each successful candidate, with fifty 
copies of his memoir. 

The French papers announce the death of M. 
Rio, the philosophic and poetic author of Art 
Chretien. He died at the age of seventy-seven. 

The Russian painter, Michel de Zichy, lias, it 
is stated, quitted St. Petersburg, and means to 
establish himself in Paris. 

The historical painter, Peter Janssen, of 
Dusseldorf, has received a commission to paint in 
fresco one of the galleries of the National Museum 
of Berlin. The subject chosen for representation 
is the myth of Prometheus, which the artist pro¬ 
poses to set forth in one large and nine small wall 
paintings. It is, no doubt, owing to the success 
of Janssen's wall paintings in the Rathhaus of 
Crefeld that he has been entrusted with this new 
commission. There are not many artists who can 
venture to undertake such works. Bendemann, 
it is stated, will paint another gallery, in con¬ 
junction, it may be supposed, with his pupils; 
but the subject to be dealt with by him is not as 
yet known. Both these galleries are destined for 
the reception of cartoons l>y Cornelius. 

The candidates for election into the French 
Academy in place of M. le Vicomte llenri Dela- 
horde, now perpetual secretary, were M. Yinet, 
librarian of the Eeole Nationnle des Benux-Arts; 
M. Louis C iardot, M. Allied Michiels, both 
known in art literature; M. le Comte Etienne de 
C'ardaillac, Director of civil and national build¬ 


ings, and Minister of Public Works; M. Elwart, 
professor of harmony at the Conservatoire de 
Musique; M. Theodore Gruyer, inspector of fine 
arts; and M. Emile Perrin, administrator of the 
Conffidie Fran^aise, and municipal councillor. M. 
Yiardot, however, after sending in his letters, 
withdrew his candidature. After six ballots, M. 
de Cardaillac was the successful candidate. A 
rumour had been spread by some of the French 
papers that the Baron de Rothschild was likely 
to be elected Academician in the place of the 
Yicomte Henri Delaborde, but his name did not 
appear in the list of candidates. 

M. de Chexxevikres is making arrangements 
for carrying out the decoration of Ste. Genevieve. 
MM. Gcrdme, Gustave Moreau, and Chenavard 
have declined the Director's commissions, and M. 
Humbert undertakes the two compositions as¬ 
signed to the first-mentioned artist—the “last 
moments of the aged Saint,” and “ St. Clotilde 
having her husband’s remains laid in the tomb of 
Clovis ”—M. II. Levy will decorate the Lady 
Chapel in the place of M. Moreau, and M. Matout, 
a pupil of M. Chenavard, undertakes the painting 
of “ Christ showing in a vision to the angel of 
France the destinies of its people,” which is to 
adorn the apse. 

Among some objects sold on Thursday week at 
Messrs. Foster's, in Pall Mall, a small 12mo volume, 
described as Queen Elizabeth’s Book of Prayers, 
with some twenty pages written on vellum, and on 
the inside of the cover two miniatures, one being 
a portrait of Elizabeth, sold for 335/.; an antique 
book of the Sacrament, repousse silver cover, 36/.; 
an agate snuffbox, with two miniatures attributed 
to Zineke, 166/. ; two old Breguet watches, 771 .; 
an old English repeater, by Thomas Mudge, 46/.; 
the Order of the Garter, in enamelled gold set 
with diamonds, 210/. 

Last week's Saturday Review contains an article 
on Collections, which one may read on an idle 
afternoon after lunch, though the writer does not 
tell collectors anvthing they do not know already, 
as to the pleasures, risks, gains, and various cir¬ 
cumstances of their pursuit, and does not tell the 
general reader, who is not a “ collector,” anything 
1 which the general reader, if he have only common 
sagacity, may not easily discover for himself. More 
than this, the writer is, we think, mistaken (or, 
at the least, mav easily seem to be) when he says, 
in referring to the pecuniary result of the pursuit, 
“ the true collector must not buy what is now the 
fashion.” The phrase “ the fashion ” is a loose 
one, and all depends upon the sense in which we 
take it. It would have been more correct to 
have said, “ the true collector must not buy 
what is now immensely popular.” An illustration 
will serve. 'Wilson, who catalogued Rembrandt's 
prints in 1830, no doubt considered that amongst 
collectors they were then “ the fashion.” But 
how would it have been if Rombrandt-eollectors 
of that time had read in the Saturday that they 
must not collect “ what is now the fashion,” and 
so had eschewed Rembrandt!' What is now the 
fashion can become more the fashion. Now and 
then a collector may invent a fashion, as the 
Saturday suggests, and profit by it; but we ima¬ 
gine that the safest course is a less speculative 
one. It is safest to buy good art, even when 
good art is fashionable, for good art is sura in the 
long run to increase in value. The good art of 
Rembrandt's etchings—to continue the instance 
we were giving—is worth a dozen times more, 
now in the open market, than forty years ago; 
and no one who bought, forty years ago, prints 
which were not then “ the fashion ” has made 
letter use of money than have those who, in 
buying Rembrandt, bought that which even their 
own generation valued very much. 

IlronnxiiKX Church, Bucks, in the park of 
Mr. Disraeli, is, we hear, to undergo the process 
of restoration. The edifice, which dates from 
1100, has been for some time in a hopeless state 
of dilapidation; but there are some very perfect 


Norman windows in it, and the southern doorway 
is pure Norman work of the earliest type. The 
estimated cost of restoration is 6,000 1. ’ 

lx the Builder of July 18 will be found a full- 
page view of the design made by Lieut. H. H. 
Cole, R.E., for the National Training School of 
Music at South Kensington. This building, the 
first stone of which was laid in December, 1873, 
is rapidly rising from its foundations, but it pro¬ 
bably will not be finished for another eighteen 
months. It is built in what the architect terms 
the “ Old English style of the sixteenth century-, 
when large windows and plaster ornament pre¬ 
vailed ; ” but the plaster ornament in this case has 
more the character of Italian Renaissance than of 
English Perpendicular architecture. The art of 
sgraffito, or cutting in plaster, is much extolled by 
Lieut. Cole as a means of supplying at a moderate 
cost a mode of elegant and graceful decoration, 
but whether it is for want of “ sound principle ” 
in its application or skill in execution, certain it is 
that plain brickwork is generally far more satis¬ 
factory in its unadorned ugliness than when 
covered with this pretentious style of ornamenta¬ 
tion. Mr. F. W. Moody, of the South Kensington 
Museum, has designed and will carry out, it is 
stated, the sgraffito panels and frieze on the exte¬ 
rior, a fact that fully accounts for their Italian 
style. 

The idea of a National Training School of 
Music originated with the Society of Arts, but the 
carrying out of it is due to the liberality of Mr. 
C. J. Freake, who, when funds were wanted for 
its erection, undertook to build it at his own cost 
and risk, and to grant the free use of it for five 
years to the nation. 

The Nil states that a party of Egyptian staff- 
officers, while on a surveying expedition near 
Berenice on the Red Sea, lately discovered in 
lat, 24° an ancient fortress built on a height, about 
160 feet above the sea-level. Several Greek in¬ 
scriptions, found on the spot, were sent to the 
museum at Boulak and have since been deciphered. 
According to these inscriptions it would appear 
that the fortress was built by Ptolemy Euergetes, 
son of Ptolemy Philadelphus. The walls are in 
very good preservation and the whole edifice is 
said to be a remarkable monument of the perfec¬ 
tion attained under the Ptolemaic dynasty in the 
science of fortification. 

The Levant Herald remarks that a gratifying 
sign of the times in Turkey is that it is no longer 
considered a religious duty to break up the statues 
and other remains of ancient sculpture which are 
frequently brought to light by the pickaxe and 
the plough. The spirit of the fierce old icono¬ 
clasts of Arabia has died out, and what is a more 
striking evidence of the influence of modern refine¬ 
ment, the destruction of antiques is forbidden 
under judicial penalties. Even in the remote 
province of Tripoli in Barbarv such objects are 
now respected, and we find the native journal of 
that vilaet hazarding conjectures as to the precise 
divinity represented by a beautiful female statue 
which was recently discovered in perfect preserva¬ 
tion near the village of Lebda. The statue was 
brought to the town of Tripoli, and is now 
probably on its way to the museum of Stamboul. 
The Turkish paper adds that similar discoveries 
are common at Lebda, a name which, it says, is 
probably a conniption of Leptis, the birthplace of 
Septimius Severus. 

The well-known German painter, Christian 
Griepenkerl, is at present engaged in decorating 
the walls of the Museum of Arts, known as the 
“Augustoum,” in his native town, Oldenburg. 
Art critics speak with enthusiastic admiration of 
the originality of design and harmony of colouring 
shown in the series of these frescoes, which repre¬ 
sent the myth of Prometheus, while they give 
nearly equal praise to the ceiling, on which the 
artist has grouped the genii of Nature and Alt 
mound Yertps-1 rania, whose majestic figure con- 
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■titutea the central form towards which all others 
seem to tend. Griepenkerl, who is strongly im¬ 
bued with the mingled transcendentalism and sen¬ 
suous impressibility which form so striking and 
interesting a combination in the nature of the 
Frisian race, to which he belongs, may be charac¬ 
terised as the favourite of the world of German 
millionaires specially, and of the upper ten thou¬ 
sand generally. The strange mingling of the richest 
ideality of conception with a somewhat cold middle- 
toned colouring, perceptible in his works, impresses 
one with the sense of a nature in which a certain 
form of self-consciousness and enforced reticence 
are holding in check the exuberance of the fancy, 
and herein seems to lie a subtle charm for the 
masses who constitute the patrons of modern art, 
for few palaces or villas belonging to the great and 
rich of the Austrian Empire (are built or restored 
in these days without bearing some evidence of 
Christian Griepenkerl’s facile and many-sided 
mastery of decorative art. 

GRrKPEjrKT.m.’s studio in the Theresianumgasse 
at Vienna is a faithful reflex of the learning, art, and 
tastes of the painter, and is artistic in every de¬ 
tail of its appointments. But in open disregard of 
expense, and in the realisation of aesthetical 
cravings for the beautiful at any cost and under 
any conditions, which are daily becoming more 
and more characteristic of a certain class of deco¬ 
rative painters in Germany, it cannot compare 
with that of Joseph Neugebauer, who to the habits 
of a recluse and a scholar rather than of a man of 
the world, and to the exterior of a simple German 
citizen, adds the love of harmony and richness in 
colour, and the hungering craving for the beautiful 
that seem to belong more to the days of ancient 
Herculaneum than to modem Vienna. Few living 
German artists can boast of such versatility 
of gifts as Neugebauer; and bad he not been 
a painter, he would probably have ranked among 
the gTeat composers of his native country, music 
seeming with him to be scarcely less his forte than 
the sister art of painting. As an artist he may 
be said to be equally successful in his portraits, 
altar-pieces and Madonnas, and his classical 
studies, and true to his artistic instincts, his house 
reflects at every turn his own strongly-marked 
and varied aesthetic nature. Not a wall, ceiling, 
door panel, sill, or plinth is there that does not 
betray the master’s hand, whose skill and industry 
were "able, within fourteen days, to complete a 
fresco i.f Night and Morning on the ceiling of one 
of the p incipal rooms, which is in itself a gem of 
art. rii rely, with such masters as Griepenkerl 
an l N< ugebauer, Vienna may welllay claim to the 
foren ost place in the van of modem decorative 
art. 

Tub first thing that strikes attention in the 
Zeitecbrift fur Biltlende Kunst this month is one 
of Leopold Flameng’s skilful reproductions of 
liembrandt. No modern etcher can compare 
with Flameng in his understanding of the great 
Dutch master's mode of working, but even he 
misses at times the force and spirit that animate 
all Rembrandt's works. The copy looks dead be¬ 
side the living original. The etching in this in¬ 
stance is from a portrait of a grand old Jew in 
the Suermondt Gallery. We are grateful for it, 
but imagine that the eyes would have looked out 
at us with more recognition had Rembrandt etched 
it himself. Another bold and striking etching by 
J. Klaus in the same number is interesting, not 
only from its own merits, but because it repro¬ 
duces the work of a little-known but excellent 
master. The individuality of Bernhard Fabritius 
was first re-established by Burger, who, in Ms 
MuMttde la HoUcmde, gave a short notice of some 
of his works. He appears to have been a pupil 
of Rembrandt’s, but, like several of Rembrandt’s 
pupils who copied his style, he had considerable 
original talent. The portrait etched by Klaus is of 
a handsome man in the dress of a shepherd, the ori¬ 
ginal of which is in the Royal Academy of Vienna. 
As the literature in the number we find: 1. Third 


article on the Suermondt Collection, by Dr. Wolt- 
mann, dealing especially with Rubens and Van- 
dyck, Franz Hals, Rembrandt, and the Dutch 
portrait painters; 2. The conclusion of Rudolf 
Reddenbacher's “ Contributions to the History of 
the Building of St. Peter's at Rome,” with plans 
of Giuliano da San Gallo, Raphael, Antonio da 
San Gallo, Peruzzi, and Michael Angelo; and 3. 
An interesting account, by Moritz Thausing, of 
the Hiisgen collection of Diirer's prints, lately 
bought by the Vienna Academy. With this 
collection has been always preserved a lock of 
Diirer’s hair that can be traced through the hands 
of various owners in unbroken succession up to 
the painter Haus Baldung Griin, for whom it was 
cut off two days after Diirer's death. This lock 
has now passed, with the rest of the collection, to 
the Vienna Academy, and is preserved in the 
library. 

Tiib third Russian Archaeological Congress is 
to meet at Kiew on the 14th instant, and will sit 
for about three weeks. The first Congress took 
place at Moscow in 1808, and the second three 
years later at St. Petersburg. An exhibition of 
Russian and Slavonic antiquities, and some pre- 
Mstoric cemeteries near Kicw, will be open to the 
public during the sitting of the Congress, and 
excursions are being organised to visit both hanks 
of the Dnieper. The Congress will be divided 
into eight sections:—(1.) Prehistoric antiquities; 
(2.) Slavonic history, geography, and ethnology ; 
(3.) Russian arts and industry; (4.) Social and 
domestic life of the Russo-Slavonic peoples; (5.) 
Religion ; (0.) Russian and Slavonic literature ; 
(7.) Classical, Byzantine, and West-Furopean 
antiquities; (8.) Oriental antiquities. 

All who are interested in the elucidation of 
the history of the Renaissance movement in Ger¬ 
many will be glad to learn that Dr. Wilhelm 
Franck, acting on the suggestion of Dr. Liibke, 
has given his countrymen the results of his kuow- 
lege of the archaeological and architectural re¬ 
mains of the districts with which he was locally 
connected. In a work on the origin and develop¬ 
ment of the Renaissance in the Hessian Provinces, 
Dr. Franck has been able to adduce numerous evi¬ 
dences of the application of these newer principles 
of art in the districts of the Odeuwald and other 
parts of Hessian Germany, at a much earlier 
period than any recorded by I)r. Liibke in his 
valuable history of German Renaissance. Dr. 
Franck has discovered an entablature over the 
entrance gate of the castle of Breuberg, in the 
Odenwald, bearing the arms of the Counts of 
Wertheim with the date 1499, and surrounded 
by a wreath, the whole being enclosed within a 
columnar setting similar in character to the deco¬ 
rations of the Wratislav hall at Prague, but un¬ 
like any other specimens of ornamentation to be 
met with in other parts of Germany at so early a 
period. He has also found at Mayence the re¬ 
mains of a sacramental shrine behind the high 
altar of St. Stephen’s Church, which bears the 
date 1600, and is enclosed in a splendid iron 
grating in pure Renaissance style, as are also four 
columnar candelabra, dedicated, according to the 
inscription, by the canons of the church in 1609 
to the use of St. Stephen's altar. Mayence also 
contains a monument bearing the date 1514, and 
erected to the Electoral Prince-Primate Uriel von 
Gemmingen, which, in all its details of elegant 
accessory ornamentation—the position of the 
archbishop, who is kneeling between two bishops 
within an elaborately-decorated columnar niche, 
and the form and style of the pedestal—marks 
most distinctly the transition from the Gothic to 
the new style. Dr. Liibke had been under the 
impression that the Jews’ Fountain, erected by the 
Elector Albert II., in 1626, to commemorate the 
battle of Pavia, was the oldest evidence of Re¬ 
naissance art at Mayence, and in the liMneland 
generally. 


THE STAGE. 

LADY TEAZLE. 

Among the greatest of the prints after Sir Joshua, 
is one of Mrs. Abington as the (Jomic Muse. With 
head slightly inclined, as in an interval of rest, 
she stands, neither too erect to be easy, nor too 
lounging to be graceful. The dropped hand at 
her side holds the discarded mask, and all the 
figure rests, from its hair-crowned head to where 
the foot is seen below the edge of figured gown ; 
while the face surveys with unconcern an imaginary 
audiouce fascinated erewhile by the exercise of 
charm and art. There is a smaller print of Mrs. 
Abington as Roxalaua in a now forgotten plav, 
The Sultan. The Sultan is enamoured, and well 
may be, for here the whole face is alive with ex¬ 
pression and activity. Thought and vivacity have 
made the face beautiful, and such a change siys 
much for the capacity of Mrs. Abingtou's art. 
The lady is now forgotten as Roxalana, but 
deserves to be remembered as the first Lady 
Teazle. 

Lady Teazle has always been a favourite cha¬ 
racter with English actresses of comedy, from 
the night, in 1777, when the part was played at 
Drury Fane, to the night, last week, when it was 
played at the Olympic by Miss Cavendish, whose 
elegant, though probably not altogether satisfactory 
performance suggests an occasion for these remarks. 
Airs. Abington first made the character famous. 
It was played probably- by nearly every actress 
who aspired to high rank in comedy, during the 
succeeding ninety years. Fifty years since Miss 
Kelly's interpretation of it formed the subject of 
debate. Play-goers scarcely yet middle-aged have 
seen it acted by Mrs. Stirling and Miss Sedgwick ; 
and the most recent frequenters of the London 
theatres are familiar with its performance by Mrs. 
Kendal, Miss Amy Fawsitt, Miss Cavendish, and 
Mrs. Bancroft—in a word, by nearly all of our 
actual actresses of comedy who claim to he not 
only actresses but artists. The representatiou 
of Lady Teazle is like an early proposition in 
Euclid. It is a bridge which nearly- every one 
must cross. 

But of all the artists who have crossed this 
bridge, how little trace remains ! Criticism has 
probably dealt too little in detail : it has been too 
little analytical. For all description, stage histo¬ 
ries present us with a few vague adjectives, 
which cannot possibly suggest to us the idea 
of a character. What was the Lady Teazle 
of Mrs. Abington? Not, I dare swear, the 
wholly courtly personage, with the conventional 
elegance of the Pantheon and Bath Pump 
Room, whom one actress of high intelligence 
has lately chosen to present (though indeed 
Miss Cavendish, with all her courtly grace, 
has wisely sought to retain something" of the 
young wife’s freshness of pleasure in a great 
world which is new to her) ; nor, I dare swear, 
the wholly rustic damsel whom Miss Kelly, fifty 
je are since, thought herself successful in embody¬ 
ing ; nor even that compound of rustic simplicity 
and serious feeling which Mrs. Bancroft shows 
you, iu Tottenham Street, to-day. These repre¬ 
sentations would appear to be somewhat one¬ 
sided. They are not founded on any conception 
of the character as a whole. Perhaps they are 
too much founded on the personality of the actress 
herself—often the great word “ a conception ” is 
bestowed upon that which is purely an accident. 
It is readiest to “ conceive ” of such a character 
as vou yourself are most capable of embodying ; 
and this or that new light thrown upon a part by 
a new exponent of it, is, much oftener than it is 
quite civil to avow, only the result of the new 
actress’s inches, or her slimness, or her stoutness, 
or the timbre of her own natural voice. You are 
bidden, now and again, as a favourite player takes 
up for the first time a famous part—you are 
bidden to watch, with keen intellectual interest, 
the issue of the experiment, of which the result 
really depends upon all sorts of natural limita- 
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tions, or natural gifts, -which you know prettv 
well beforehand. There is an affectation in all 
this. 

But, be this ns it may, one exponent lays hold 
of a particular passage, and one lays hold of an¬ 
other, and though no exponent is without her 
own merit, the success is rarely complete. “ I 
have made you a woman of fashion,” says Sir 
Peter to his wife; and Miss Ada Cavendish re¬ 
members the saying. “ My daily occupations to 
inspect the dairy, superintend the poultry, make 
extracts from the family receipt book, and comb 
my Aunt Deborah’s lapdog ”—that is what Miss 
Kelly particularly remembered, and it has been 
remembered by Mrs. Bancroft, who has also recol¬ 
lected—and it is this which gives such unusual 
seriousness to her last scene—“I behold him now 
in a light so truly despicable that I shall never 
again respect myself for having listened to him.” 
Why torture a meaning out of these sentences so 
much ?—why even take them quite an pied de la 
lettre ? —especially when you must recollect that 
they were spoken by a generation whieh used 
great words as we use slang—which “ protested,” 
if it really barely surmised, and was always “ pro¬ 
digiously ” happy when it was tolerably cheerful. 
Yes, Lady Teazle was “ a woman of fashion,” be¬ 
cause to be Sir Peter’s wife was of itself to be “ a 
woman of fashion.” Yes, Lady Teazle would 
“ never again respect herself”—until the day after 
to-morrow, when she would respect herseif very 
much. 

I have not seen Mrs. Kendal’s performance, 
which, whether on the whole it fail or succeed, is 
sure to offer suggestions of genuine value; but of 
those which one has had the frequent opportunity 
of seeing, Miss Amy Fawsitt’s seems to lie the pre¬ 
ferable, and this may be said without claiming for 
that actress the credit of any subtle “ conception.” 
But the I-tfuly Teazle, which, as I imagine, she 
somewhat spontaneously presents, has the qualities 
of liveliness and light simplicity which come out 
the most, I think, as one reads the play—they 
come out more than fashion, more than actual 
rusticity, and more than profound contrition. 
Here is the chatterbox who revels in the gaiety of 
the town ; whose merriment is at the root of her 
carelessness about money; who when she says an 
ill-natured thing, says it “ out of pure good 
humour; ” who perceives that there is something 
outwardly rather ridiculous in her union with the 
punctilious gentleman who was a bachelor at fifty; 
w ho is therefore mutinous, when he undertakes to 
command, yet submissive when she has mutinied 
too much—who feels for the moment “the 
shame of this discovery,” but even then, un¬ 
conscious of cherishing any dreadful inten¬ 
tions, is far more indignant with Mr. Surface 
than overwhelmed for herself. 

Perhaps it may be a mistake to search for 
hidden meanings in such a part as this of Lady 
Teazle's. The meaning lies upon the surface; 
but on the surface of the whole. Lady Teazle, it 
appears, is no exceptional character; nor doe3 she 
demand from her representative any long-con¬ 
sidered refinements or subtleties beyoud the reach 
of a school-girl. A little common sense, content 
for once with its own commonness—high spirits, 
if you will: at all events, no lack of laughter— 
and the knowledge how to deliver, pointedly, 
dialogue the very point of which makes its delivery 
easy, unless one is wholly out of cue with it—that, 
and little else, is required for the presentation of a 
stage character of whose good looks or bad looks 
not a word, I think, is said in the play (Though, 
as Sir Peter was so long in choosing, it is to be 
hoped that he chose wisely after all):—that, and 
little else, is required for the presentation of a 
character never very profoundly studied by its 
creator. The bright talk, not the individuality, 
was Sheridan’s preoccupation. He laboured on 
the part for years, but it was always the witti¬ 
cisms of his heroine, and not her deeds, he cared 
about. Merry and simple, rather than subtle, she 


was made broadly true to a large class—not to an 
indi zidual. Her very truth was probably a second¬ 
ary thing, save in so far as she had to be broadly 
true just that on the stage she might be supremely 
effective. Frederick Wedhorb. 


The Sphinx is to be presented in an English 
dress. Mdlle. Beatrice, an Anglo-Italian actress 
much esteemed in the provinces, and deserving, 
say some of her admirers, to be much esteemed in 
London, has secured the right of representing it; 
and she has taken the Ilavmarket Theatre for six 
weeks from the end of August, and will there 
present The Sphinx to a London audience. She 
will herself enact the part of Blanche, rendered 
famous, it must be remembered, much less by the 
talent of M. Feuillet than by the power of Mdlle. 
Croizette; and a Miss Moodie—is it the lady who 
played in the White Pilgrim at the Court ?—is 
engaged to enact the part of Berthe, which at the 
TluSutre Fran?ais enjoyed the advantage of the art 
and grace of Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt. 

TnE Princess’s Theatre reopens to-night, with 
an old and well-known melodrama, Janet Pride. 
The chief interest in the performance is likely to 
be that caused by the resumption of his original 
part by Mr. Benjamin Webster, though players no 
less efficient than Mrs. Mellon and Mr. Jielmore 
will take a share in the representation. 

We hear that several important engagements, 
necessitated by his intention to produce Hamlet 
in the autumn, have been made by Mr. Bateman 
for the Lyceum Theatre. 

A new theatre has just been opened at Margate, 
and Mr. Charles Matthews is playing there. 

Mr. and Mrs. Rousby have been acting in 
Edinburgh. 

Miss Ada Cavendish is about to leave town 
for the provinces. 

During the last nights of Clancartg at the 
Olympic Theatre, Miss Marion Terry is playing 
the part “ created” by Miss Emily Fowler. 

Tiie little Charing Cross Theatre is being made 
a little larger, and in September next it will be 
opened by Mr. Alexander Henderson, formerly of 
Liverpool, who will re-introduce to the London 
public that old favourite, Miss Lydia Thompson. 

Thk Opera Comique, in the Strand, will close 
its doors on Saturday next, and the original re¬ 
presentatives of Ginijle-Girgfla will go elsewhere. 

The twelfth of August is the day fixed for the 
first representation of the new act of Orph6e an.v 
Pnfers which Offenbach has been some time pre¬ 
paring. 

In a recent performance of Les Femmes Savantes 
at the Theatre Fran^ais, M. Delaunay was admired 
a good deal as Clitandre, and it was recognised 
that both the good qualities and the defects of 
Mdme. Nathalie aided her to achieve a perfect re¬ 
presentation of Philamiute. M. Got was Trissotin: 
Mdme. Jouassain was Belise, and Mdlle. Tholer 
was Ilenriette. “ Her acting was such,” writes a 
correspondent, “ that the character became first 
insignificant; then disappeared altogether.” And 
M. Sarcey no less boldly proclaims that Mdlle. 
Tholer is “ one of the errors of the management.” 
“ They put her everywhere—she pleases me no¬ 
where,” he exclaims with his characteristic frank¬ 
ness. 

To win the praise of this notable M. Sarcey 
is now one of the highest ambitions of a 
Parisian actress. In the stalls they talk of his 
criticisms. In society they talk of them. The 
question is not what “the papers” say, but 
“ Sarcey—a-t-il fait son Aloge r ” Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt is, and deserves to be, the object of 
his frequent praise; but this week he hns been 
pleasant to Mdlle. Dinah Felix—an actress not 
often put into positions of great prominence. 
Sarcey has found a little fault with Mdlle. Dinah 
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FAlix’s performance of Martine in Les Femmes 
Savantes :— 

“Mais je doisajouter,” he says, ‘'queqnalques jours 
auparavant ellc nous avait represent la. Durine Uu 
Tartuffe avec une autoritA niorveilleuse. Je n’ai ja¬ 
mais entendu dire les longs couplets du promier aete, 
qui sont si difficiles, avec plus de varielA et de finesse 
dans le debit- Lo premier acto eifrayait toujours 
beaucoup, dans lo temps, Mdme. Augustine Brohan, 
qui ne se resolvait qu'avee beaucoup d’apprcheusion et 
do peine a jouer Dorine : je ne lui ai pas vu prendre 
ce role trois fois en dix ans. Cost un peu la faute de 
Moliere. Quelque respect qn’on smto pour le Tartuffe, 
il faut bien avouer quo les tirades que l’auteur a raises 
au premier acte dans la bouehe de Dorino, ne sont pas 
a leur place ; et e'est co qui les rend si malaisees a 
dire. JLl parait que dans sa premiere version. Moliere 
les avait donnees a Elmire ; nous no savons pourquoi 
il ne s’y est pas tenu.” 

A French edition of Manzoni’s plays and poems 
has just been published bv Charpentier. He is 
known to most of us as the author of the only 
Italian novel that people are ever recommended to 
read. His two first tragedies— Garmagnola, 
which appeared in 1810, and Adelghis, which ap¬ 
peared in 1823—were, it is asserted, the first at¬ 
tempts of any Italian poet to revolt against the 
rules of the classic theatre. In France, as in Italy, 
they' attracted attention, and Mauzoni wrote to 
one of his critics—M. Chauvet—a letter in which 
he elaborately justified himself for his position of 
revolt. The second of his two tragedies is esteemed 
to be the finer. 


MTJSIC. 

Goethe and Mendelssohn (1821-1831). Trans¬ 
lated, with Additions, from the German of 
Dr. Karl Mendelssohn-Bartholdy by M. 
E. von Glehn. Second Edition. (London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 

The childhood of eminent men has always 
been a favourite subject ; and nothing is 
more natural than the interest which attaches 
to the early years of those who in after life 
have become famous. A valuable collection 
of sketches of the boyhood of distinguished 
musicians might easily be made ; and w hile 
in some cases it would be seen that during 
the period of youth but little promise was 
given of subsequent achievements, in the 
large majority of instances it would be found 
that “ the boy was father to the man.” 
Handel, at the age of seven years, stealing 
off to the organ loft, and with fear and 
trembling venturing to touch the keys of 
the instrument—Bach, copying by the light 
of the moon the volume of music which be¬ 
longed to his brother—Haydn performing 
menial services for old Porpora to obtain 
musical instruction from him in return— 
Mozart, the infant prodigy, performing and 
composing from his tenderest years—Schu¬ 
bert playing in the family quartett with his 
father and brothers—Liszt, while still a 
child, making for himself a European repu¬ 
tation as a virtuoso—such are a few of the 
portraits which would be brought before us. 
In some respects, however, the youth of 
Mendelssohn is the most remarkable of all; 
for in him we find a premature development 
of intellect which is altogether without 
parallel. While still a boy he wrote music 
which no man need be ashamed to own ; and 
though as an absolute genius he cannot be 
compared with Mozart, yet none of the 
youthful compositions of the latter ap¬ 
proach, much less equal, in power such 
works as the Octet.t or the Midsummer 
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Night's Bream overture, both of which 
were written while Mendelssohn was still a 
boy. A remarkable thing, too, in his case 
is that whereas for the most part “ infant 
prodigies ” either die or grow up into very 
second-rate adults, his power constantly 
developed; and while there can be little 
donbt that his ceaseless mental activity 
brought his life to a premature close, there 
was to the last no failing of his strength, 
and many of his latest works are among 
those which most unmistakeably bear the 
impress of his genius. 

The explanation of this is probably to be 
found in the exceptionally favoured circum¬ 
stances in which his lot was cast. The son 
of a wealthy banker, and blessed by the care 
of a most excellent and sensible mother, he 
enjoyed educational advantages such as none 
other of the great musicians, unless it be 
perhaps Schumann, could boast of. His 
parents, too, while carefully fostering, were 
too discreet to force his budding talents. It 
will be interesting here to quote the opinion 
of his friend Sir Julius Benedict, as given 
in his Sketch of the Life and Works of Men¬ 
delssohn. 

“ Much of his subsequent greatness,” Sir Julius 
writes, “ is referable to the perfect moral and 
physical education he received at the hands of his 
parents, seconded by the most carefully chosen 
masters. Whilst making him pursue his classical 
studies, in which he was inferior to none, culti¬ 
vating the wonderful genius and talent which he 
from earliest childhood displayed for music—con¬ 
stantly leading his mind in the right direction, 
anxiously watching over the development of his 
religious feelings—his parents checked every ten¬ 
dency to form too high an opinion of his own 
merits, or to depart from the childlike simplicity 
of his manners. Favoured thus by Providence 
with an independent and even brilliant social 
position, surrounded by men eminent for science 
and mental attainments, kept from the contact of 
all that was vulgar and mean, the tender plant 
was carefully fostered, and soon unfolded its 
blossoms.” 

The charming little book before us is, as 
it were, an incidental commentary on the 
above remarks. It shows us Mendelssohn 
as a boy, while still under the direct in¬ 
fluence of his parents and of his excellent 
tutor, the worthy though somewhat brusque 
old Zelter. To the influence of this teacher, 
and the thoroughly severe and scientific 
training received from him, much of Men¬ 
delssohn’s subsequent mastery of counterpoint 
(which is second only to that of Bach him¬ 
self) is undoubtedly attributable. Zelter 
was an intimate friend of Goethe’s, and in 
the year 1821, when young Felix was twelve 
years of age, his master took him to Weimar, 
to introduce him to the author of Faust. 

An extract from a letter which his father 
wrote him is given in this book, and deserves 
quotation, as exemplifying the nature of the 
home influences of which we have already 
spoken. 

“ Keep your wits about you,” writes his father. 

“ Every time I write to you, my dear boy, I shall 
remind you to keep a strict watch over yourself; 
to sit properly and behave nicely, especially at 
dinner; to speak distinctly and suitably, and try 
as much as possible to express yourself to the 
point. I know what a good fellow you are, and 
therefore think it hardly necessary to remind you 
to be good and modest, and obedient to your 


fatherly friend and guide, and not to forget often 
to think affectionately of us.” 

The boy’s reports of his visit exhibit, as 
our author remarks, “ a peculiar mixture of 
observation with the happy ingenuousness of 
a child.” A full account is given, though 
not in the lad’s own words, of a party at 
which Goethe amused himself with making 
a trial of Felix’s talent before all the com¬ 
pany. We read of Zelter giving him a 
theme on which to improvise. 

“ Zelter sat down to the piano, and with his 
stiff cramped fingers played a very simple time in 
triplets, ‘Ich triiumte einst von Haunchen,’ as 
tame and trivial an air as need be. Felix played 
it through after him, and next minute went off 
into the wildest allegro, transforming the simple 
melody into a passionate figure, which he took 
now in the bass, now in the upper part, weaving 
all manner of new and beautiful thoughts into it 
in the boldest style. Everybody was in astonish¬ 
ment as the small childish fingers worked away at 
the gr eat chords, mastering the most difficult com¬ 
binations, and evolving the most surprising con¬ 
trapuntal passages out of a stream of harmonies, 
though certainly without paying much regard to 
the melody. It was one of Zelter’s principles to 
be very chary of praise; his aim being to pre¬ 
sene his pupil from conceit and over-estimation of 
his own powers—‘ those cursed enemies of all 
artistic progress ’—as he called them. No sooner, 
therefore, had Felix finished, than he said in a 
tone of the most complete indifference, like an 
old pedagogue bent on spoiling the boy’s brilliant 
success, ‘ What hobgoblins and dragons have you 
been dreaming about, to drive you along in that 
helter-skelter fashion P ’ ” 

Space will not allow a fuller extract, telling 
how Goethe tested the young musician by 
setting before him manuscripts of Mozart 
and Beethoven’s to play at sight. The latter 
must have been no easy task, judging from 
Zelter’s description—“ Why, it’s Beethoven’s 
writing; one can see that a mile off. He 
always writes as if he used a broomstick, 
and then wiped his sleeve over the wet 
ink.” 

The interest which Goethe took in the lad 
is the more remarkable as he was not in a 
general way particularly fond of music. A 
droll story is given in illustration of this 
point. 

“ Once at Court, when a pianoforte player was 
in the middle of a very long sonata, he got up, and, 
to the horror of all the throng of Court ladieS and 
gentlemen, said, ‘ If it lasts three minutes longer, I 
confess everything.' ” 

Of Mendelssohn’s second visit to Weimar 
in the following year, when he was accom¬ 
panied by his sister Fanny and his parents, but 
few details are given. We then accompany 
him to Paris, where he went in the spring of 
1825 to consult Cherubini as to making 
music his vocation. No one was a greater 
adept at unpleasant and biting criticism than 
the caustic old maestro. Perhaps the neatest 
example of his wit is his reply (which may 
be familiar to some of our readers) to a 
young composer who had submitted a piece 
for his inspection: “Your work contains 
much that is new and beautiful; but, un¬ 
fortunately, that which isnew is not beautiful, 
and that which is beautiful is not new.” 
From such a cynic, who was seldom known 
to say a civil word to any one, the opinion 
expressed after hearing Mendelssohn’s piano 
quartet in B minor was indeed a surprise to 


the Parisians : “ Ce gar^on,” he said, “ est 
riche; il fern bien; il fait meme deja bien, 
mais il depense trop de son argent, il met 
trop d’etoffe dans son habit.” 

The long and most interesting extracts 
from the letters Mendelssohn wrote from 
Paris show a development of intellect and a 
ripeness of judgment which in a youth of 
sixteen are only less remarkable than his 
extraordinary musical attainments. These, 
however, we must pass over, and come to 
the last visit to Goethe, which took place in 
1830. The account of this is in some re¬ 
spects the most interesting of all. We see 
more of the great poet; in a long extract 
from Mendelssohn’s unpublished diary a con¬ 
versation, or one should rather say discourse, 
by Goethe, on art, especially on Schiller’s 
poetry, is given in extenso. Mendelssohn 
himself said, “ It was one of those con¬ 
versations which one can never forget all 
one’s life.” We see Goethe, too, having 
“ music lessons ”—the lessons consisting in 
Felix’s playing to him for an hour pieces 
by all the great composers in chronological 
order, and then explaining what each had 
done to further the art. All the while he 
would sit in a dark comer, “ like a Jupiter 
Tonans, with his old eyes flashing fire.” 
We hear him expressing his admiration of 
Felix’s playing by his favourite word, “ Ganz 
stupend! ” All this is told with such vivid¬ 
ness, that the scene comes before the reader 
with the clearness of a photograph. The 
chief difficulty of doing justice to it in such 
a notice as the present is that all is so good 
that one hardly knows what to quote and 
what to omit. 

Passing over the rest of the body of the 
book with the remark that it contains some 
highly interesting letters from both Men¬ 
delssohn and Goethe, we must come to the 
appendix, which, like a lady’s postscript, is 
by no means the least important portion of 
the volume. It contains thirty-seven letters 
from Mendelssohn to different friends, which 
had not been previously published in any 
permanent shape. Fourteen of these were 
not comprised in the first edition of the 
book. Those who are familiar with the two 
published volumes of Mendelssohn’s letters, 
or who are reading Hiller’s “ Recollections ” 
the English translation of which has just 
appeared, will know what a geniality and 
charm there is about all his correspondence. 
The present letters are in no way connected 
with the body of the work; they are indeed 
all of a later date than the period of which 
it treats; but from their intrinsic value they 
are well worthy of preservation ; and though 
throwing little new light on the character 
of their writer, contain incidental features 
which will doubtless be of service when a 
complete biography of the great musician 
shall come to be written. 

From a purely musical point of view, 
perhaps the most interesting are the seven 
letters, Nos. 25 to 31, referring to the edition 
of Israel in Egypt which Mendelssohn pro¬ 
vided with an organ part for the Handel 
Society. The scrupulous care with which 
he adhered in the minutest points to Handel's 
original manuscript, the reverence which he 
showed for his author’s intentions, and at 
the same time the entire absence of dog¬ 
matism where only himself was concerned. 
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show the genuine artist. In one of his letters 
to Mr, G. A. Macfarren lie says : “ I ex¬ 
pressed my opinion in my last letter, viz. to 
give way to everything which regards the 
English language or my personal authority, 
and in none which regards Handel’s autho¬ 
rity.” 

It is much to be wished that some of our 
modern editors and arrangers of Handel had 
been actuated by the same spirit. What 
would Mendelssohn have said had he been 
told that a modern eminent conductor would 
have had the presumption to vulgarise the 
close of one of the finest choruses of this 
very oratorio by the addition of three chords 
of his own ! 

Two letters (Nos. 19 and 20) written to 
Mr. (now Sir) Sterndale Bennett refer to a 
project of Mendelssohn’s of publishing some 
of Handel’s oratorios in the original shape, 
but with an organ part written out in full, 
its in the edition of Israel just referred to. 
It is a matter of regret that the scheme 
was never carried out. A manuscript organ 
part to Solomon is, however, in existence, 
and has been used in performances on the 
Continent, though never, we believe, in this 
country. One of the works which Mendels¬ 
sohn contemplated editing was Samson, 
and in the letters we are referring to he 
asks a large number of questions as to 
details connected with the score, about 
which he felt in doubt. Had he lived to 
see the fine copy edited by Dr. Chrysander 
for the German Handel Society, he would 
there have found nearly all his questions 
answered. 

One of the most interesting letters, which, 
unfortunately, is far too long to quote, is 
No. 17, written to his mother, in which he 
gives an account of a visit to the Queen 
and Prince Albert at Buckingham Palace 
during his stay in this country in 1842. 
This letter has been reprinted elsewhere, 
and it is probable that some of our readers 
will remember it. 

The letter No. 23, addressed to Mr. Mac¬ 
farren, furnishes another proof of the writer’s 
conscientiousness in everything pertaining 
to his art. It is a regret that he is unable 
to play one of Mr. Macfarren's sonatas at 
his concert, because :— 

“ I would hardly have an hour till to-morrow 
night to play your sonata over. This I cannot 
think sutheient, and 1 would not be able to 
do it justice in my aim eyes. Do not misunder¬ 
stand me, and take this for false modesty; I 
know very well that I should be able to-morrow 
to play it through without stopping, and perhaps 
without wrong notes; but I attach too much im¬ 
portance to any public performance to believe that 
sufficient, and unless I am myself thoroughly 
acquainted with a composition of such import¬ 
ance and compass, I would never venture to play it 
in public.” 

The following letter (to the same) gives 
some details relating to the proper perform¬ 
ance of the music to Antigone, which was 
brought out early in 1845 at Covent Garden 
Theatre under the direction of Mr. Macfar¬ 
ren. The letter shows Mendelssohn’s prac¬ 
tical acquaintance with the stage, and con¬ 
tains hints which would doubtless be found 
useful should the work at any future time be 
revived. 

After the account we have given of the 


contents of this volume, it appears wholly 
superfluous formally to recommend it. If 
the taste we have given of it does not induce 
readers to procure it for themselves, nothing 
we could add now would be likely to have 
that effect. 

The general accuracy of the work is so 
great that it is worth while to call attention 
to one error, in order that it may be cor¬ 
rected in the third edition, which there is 
little danger in predicting will ere long be 
required. In a foot-note to p. 16, Mendels¬ 
sohn’s first quartett is spoken of as that 
“ in B minor, Op. 3, afterwards dedicated to 
Goethe.” This is incorrect. The first quar¬ 
tett is that in C minor, Op. 1, and the quartett 
in B minor (as moreover appears from the 
present work, p. 39) was not composed till 
about three years later. There is also a 
trifling slip on p. 170, which has probably 
arisen from the alteration in the order of the 
letters in this second edition. In the ninth 
line “ Letter No. 11 ” should be “ Letter 
No. 27.” 

We cannot better conclude this notice than 
by quoting Mendelssohn's humorous verses 
on musical criticism, written for his mother 
on her birthday in 1826, and given at the 
end of this volume:— 

“ iSclireibt der Koinpoiiisto crust, 

Sclilnfert er tins rin ; 

Schreibt der Kompuuisto froli, 

1st er zu grmt-iu. 

“ Schreibt der K 0111 ] omstc lang, 

1st es zttm Krhnnneii ; 

Schreibt der KompuuiMc kurz, 

Kann man niclit ervnrmcn. 

“ Schreibt ein Komponistc klnr, 

Ist’s ein arnier Tropf; 

Schreibt ein Komponiste lief, 

Ifappelt's ilm um Kopf. 

“ Schreib’ cr also wie er will 
Keincm steht cs an. 

Dnrum schreib’ tin Komponist 
Wie er will und kanu.” 

Eiienezer Prout. 


The series of Summer Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace came to a clcse last Saturday with a 
“Ballad Concert,” at which the special feature 
was the magnificent singing of Mr. Sims Reeves, 
who seems to have completely recovered the use 
of his voice. A ballad concert, of course, calls 
for no detailed notice in these columns; nor is it 
needful to do more than say that the other vo¬ 
calists were Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Helen 
D’Alton, and Signor Foli; the solo instrumen¬ 
talist being Mr. Alfred Wells, the excellent 
flautist of the Crystal Palace Band; and the 
Crystal Palace choir also taking part in the per¬ 
formance. The series of concerts now concluded 
has, in a musical point of view, been far more 
interesting than the usual “ operatic ” summer 
concerts to which in previous years we have been 
accustomed, and to which people went to hear 
the singers rather than the music. We trust that 
the precedent established this season may be fol¬ 
lowed in future years. 

The usual series of promenade concerts at 
Covent Garden will commence next Saturday, 
under the direction of M. Herve, the well-known 
French composer. M. Hervd will be assisted by 
Mr. Gilbert II. Betjemann, who has been for many 
vears connected with Covent Garden Theatre, and 
who will, we believe, undertake the direction of 
the more classical parts of the programme. 

Miss Edith Wynne has been presented by 


the Welsh Choral Union with a bust of herself 
and a diamond bracelet. The presentation took 
place yesterday week at the Hanover Square 
Rooms. 

The prize cantata specially composed for the 
opening of the Zurich musical festival by Herr G. 
Kauehenecker, as mentioned some weeks since in 
the Academy, is spoken of in the Musikalinches 
Wochenblatt, by Dr. Hermann Kretschmar, the 
well-known musical critic, as “ an excellent and 
effective piece cToecasion." He adds, however, that 
the poem is so bad that everyone deserved a 
prize who attempted to set it to music at all. 

TnE preparations for the Bayreuth “Nihel un¬ 
gen ” performances in 1876 seem to he advancing. 
The last number of the Neue Zeiltehrift fitr Musik 
gives a list of the singers who have already engaged 
to meet Wagner for the study of their parts at 
Bayreuth this summer, with the roles allotted to 
them, which will interest those of our readers who 
know the music. It is as follows—Herr Scaria 
from Vienna (Hagen), Niemann (Siegfried—this 
is most probably a misprint for Siegmund), Betz 
(Wotan), Hill (Albench), Kruis, a buflo-tenor 
from Hanover (part not named, hut probably, we 
think, hope, the only part with anything of a 
bufto character in it), and Filers from Coburg 
(Fasolt). As soon as the solo parts are ready the 
ensemble rehearsals are to commence. 
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LITERATURE. 

Letters addressed from London to Sir Joseph 
Williamson, while Plenipotentiary at the 
Congress of Cologne, in the years 1673 and 
1674 Edited by W. D. Christie, C.B., 
author of “ The Life of the First Earl 
of Shaftesbury.” In Two Volumes. 
(Printed for the Camden Society, 1874.) 

Joseph Williamson was the son of a Cum¬ 
berland clergyman. While yet a boy, he 
acted as secretary to the county member, 
who commended him to the tuition of Dr. 
Busby, of Westminster fame, Thence he 
was admitted, on the foundation, to Queen’s 
College, Oxford, of which he became Fellow. 
Leaving Oxford to enter political life, he was 
secretary to Sir Edward Nicholas and to 
Lord Arlington, successive secretaries of 
state. In 1665, Arlington raised him to the 
post of Under-Secretary. The reasons of 
this preferment are thus stated by Evelyn:— 

“[Lord Arlington] loving his ease more than 
business (though sufficiently able had he applied 
himself to it), remitted all to his man Williamson, 
and in a short time let him so into the secret of 
affairs, that (as his Lordship himself told me) 
there was a kind of necessity to advance him; 
and so by his subtlety, dexterity, and insinua¬ 
tion, he got now to be principal Secretary; abso¬ 
lutely Lord Arlington’s creature, and ungrateful 
enough.” 

This entry in tho Diary is under the date of 
July 22, 1674. Mr. Christie quotes only the 
words that follow it:— 

“Sir Joseph was a musician, could play &tjeu 
de goblets, exceeding formal, a severe master to his 
servants, but so inward with my Lord O’Brien, 
that after a few months of that gentleman’s death, 
he married his widow, who, being sister and heir 
of the Duke of Richmond, brought him a noble 
fortune. Twaa thought they lived not so kindly 
after marriage as they did before. She was much 
censured for marrying so meanly, being herself 
allied to the royal family.” 

It is a pity that the copious illustrations of 
Williamson’s character and career recorded 
in the abstract of State papers by Mrs. 
Greene have not been more freely used in 
the notes to this correspondence. Thence 
we learn that Williamson was an active 
agent in finding places and prebends for the 
dependents of his chief, Nicholas. By and 
by he had dependents of his own. One of 
these promises him (Sept. 30, 1667) 100 
pieces for grant of the next prebend in 
Worcester, Gloucester, or Bristol, “or a 
living in any county, if considerable, will be 
no less welcome.” But the “ simoniacal 
oath” deters this conscientious applicant 
from anything more than an indefinite en¬ 
gagement. My Lord of Gloucester, he says, 
will give him a character that will speak him 
deserving of preferment. 

As far as the Calendars enable ns to fellow 
liis course, Williamson seems to have led the 


rest of his life according to this beginning. 
Not merely kindly compliments of venison, 
cheese, and ale are sent him in requital of 
his services, but more substantial acknow¬ 
ledgments are offered. A delinquent re¬ 
prieved from his treason-sentence knows 
that the order for his transportation may be 
had for sending for it, and sends for it 
accordingly “ from his doleful prison in the 
Marshalsea,” promising Williamson 101 for 
his trouble. One Susannah Arnott, in need 
of bis help, offers him 501, and a would-be 
auditor of Excise is prepared to pay him 1001. 
a year, a third of the profits of the place, for 
the appointment. Williamson was not a 
man to overlook occasions of gain. He had 
been made keeper of the State Paper Office 
by Nicholas in 1661. In 1664 he was 
second commissioner to take charge of the 
moiety reserved to the King of all prizes 
taken in virtue of a patent to the African 
Company. The income of all his subsequent 
offices, and the “ noble fortune ” of his wife, 
did not dull his keen appetite for money. The 
Treasury Papers of 1092 show him as an 
applicant for the rent of one of the manors 
forfeited to the Crown by the attainder of 
Lord Preston. 

The “ genial qualities ” with which Mr. 
Christie kindly credits Williamson are not 
very conspicuous in his dealings with Sir 
Roger L’Estrange, as set forth in the 
Calendar above referred to. Sir Roger bad 
started a Newsbook, and hod asked the aid 
of Williamson, who had been setting np a 
newsletter of his own, sold for him by the 
agency, chiefly, of a clerk in the Post-Office, 
James Hicks (Hicks contributes one letter 
to the present collection). In his appeal to 
Williamson, L’Estrange had said of his own 
undertaking that the labour was great, and 
the profit small. Williamson instantly offered 
him 1001 a year to give np his Newsbook, 
but declined to assist him to continue it. 
From his conduct in the business, L’Estrange 
seems already to have “ in a measure, sur¬ 
vived his intellectuals ”—as Collins phrases 
it. Williamson having supplanted L’Es¬ 
trange, managed the Gazette in a niggardly 
fashion. His agent Hicks discontinued the 
annual dinner at Hornsey and the perquisites 
which the poor women who sold it had 
enjoyed under the former management. It 
required some pressure to shame him into 
giving something to one of them who had 
been wont k to sell more than a third of the 
whole impression, and who had lost “all 
but her clothes” in the Great Fire. 

The same grasping spirit prompted him in 
his attempt to bully his college into giving 
him permission to let the rooms therein 
assigned him—as he was constantly non¬ 
resident. But the authorities stood their 
ground. When he wrote that “ if this 
favour were refused, he would take it un- 
decently, by ways that he would be unwilling 
to recur to,” Dr. Barlow, head of the college, 
replied that, “ having sworn to the statutes, 
they are sure he cannot justly take anything 
from the college, nor do anything to its 
disquiet.” He shall have all the privileges 
of a fellow, and “ his chamber when he comes, 
hut not the benefit or disposal of it in his 
absence.” 

The incident illustrates the meanness cf 
Will'am'on, even in a re'ation where he wi s 


exceptionally liberal. For he made presents 
to his college during his life (notably a silver 
trumpet to sonnd for dinner), and bequeathed 
to it 6,0001, besides his collection of heraldic 
MSS., and of memoirs relating to his diplo¬ 
matic mission. 

A little more light as to the letter-writers 
would not have been unwelcome. For 
instance, one would like to have known 
more of the relations between his staid Ex¬ 
cellency and Robert Yard, of whom Mr. 
Christie only lets us know that he was a 
“ clerk in the Secretary of State’s office, and 
became Under-Secretary in 1699.” The 
Calendars show that Robert, when a boy, 
left England for Bruges, and thence went to 
the Hague with Lord Stafford. He wrote 
his first French letter to Williamson at the 
desire of the latter. His master writes to 
Williamson that Robert is improving in 
Dutch, as well as in Latin and French, that 
he is learning of a barber how to shave, that 
the money allowed for him is falling short, 
and that he, the master, wishes that “ boys 
would employ their time well, and sooner be 
men.” This was in 1667, only seven years 
before this correspondence. 

The intelligence conveyed in these letters 
was derived either from official sources or 
from town talk. The former were not al¬ 
ways available. The clerks in Arlington’s 
office were, indeed, highly respectful to 
Williamson, and sent him communications 
duly ciphered, but their chief was distrustful 
of “ his man ” (as Evelyn calls him), and 
they knew that to baulk the transmission of 
news to Cologne was no displeasing service. 
Vernon, who personally stood well with 
Arlington, could not appear in his office on 
Williamson’s business without offence. Sir 
Joseph’s purveyors, Ball and Yard, hang 
about the office till twelve at night, and only 
know of the departure of an express by a 
message from the door-keeper, although they 
had enquired of Mr. Bridgman (a clerk, and 
one of Williamson’s deferential correspon¬ 
dents) when it did set out. Poor Ball, 
writing thus at midnight, after his day’s 
weary waiting, finished his letter with 
“ Your (L ■ace’s obedient servant,” and was 
sharply chidden for it. He had apologised 
beforehand for any errors from haste, and 
now abjectly acknowledges his fault, being 
ever 

“ My Lord, 

“May it please Your Excellency’s most obedient 
servant.” (sic). 

He had done the same thing before, bat 
it either had escaped notice, or Williamson 
had been in a better temper. 

The public voice was heard most loudly in 
the coffee-houses, though only faint echoes 
of the popular Babel reach the formal pleni¬ 
potentiary : “I dare not write all I hear, 
and that from sober persons.” “ People 
make a hundred observations which I cannot 
think fit to commit to paper.” These and 
like phrases continually recur. The uatiou 
was full of discontent. The bad courses of 
his Sacred Majesty, the “ famousest chair ” 
of the Duchess of Portsmouth, and the gifts 
lavished on her and on the other mistresses, 
gave plenty of subject for scandal and 
censure. But the predominant feelings were 
hatred of France and dread of Rome. The 
schemes of Charles and Louis, though not 
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known., were divined by a sort of instinct. 
Every approach to a tolerance of Popery was 
watched with sleepless jealonsy. In March 
1073, Charles had been obliged to cancel the 
Declaration of Indulgence which, in February, 
he had declared he would “stick to.” The 
Lords, on whom he relied, had counselled 
settlement by way of bill, and the victory of 
the Commons was secured by the Test Act. 
When these letters begin, the town is mainly 
occupied with the Dutch war and with the 
question who will qualify for office by taking 
the Sacrament before Angust 1, the date 
fixed by the Act. There are some com¬ 
plaints here recorded against the cowardice 
of the Dutch in fighting as best suited them¬ 
selves, from a distance, as amusing as the 
singular exhortation to courage which was 
circulated among the officers of the English 
fleet. This stimulating document gave three 
reasons against running away. (1) It robs 
the King of the service he has paid for. 
(2) It is not safe. (3) It impeaches Pro¬ 
vidence, that delights to exercise itself in 
times of the utmost hazard. 

Lord Clifford, whose orthodoxy was doubt¬ 
ful, gave out that lie would set apart a cer¬ 
tain day for preparation for the Sacrament. 
That very day, “coming out of Somerset 
House, in a private coach, the back way, 
with only Father Patrick with him, at the 
entrance of the Broad Place in the Strand 
tl.e coach was unfortunately overthrown, 
and his Lordship and the Father exposed to 
the view of the street; one bringing his hat, 
another his periwig, with compliments that 
they were very sorry for the mischance.” 

Clifford resigned, as did the Duke of 
York, against whom the measure was chiefly 
aimed, but both were still watched narrowly. 
“ There is great waiting to see his Lordship 
after this great change.” “It is not to 
be writ the horrid discourses that passes 
now upon his Itoyal Highness surrendering; 
they call him Squire James, and say that he 
was always a Romanist; that he is retiring 
into the country, Ac.” “The people will 
have it that [the Duke of York] is very 
melancholy.” 

A camp had been formed at Blackheath 
for the mustering and exercise of the troops 
that were to pass over to aid the French in 
Holland. Much difficulty was found in 
raising troops for this unpopular service. 
Buckingham, who hoped to command them, 
tried the novel affectation of decent piety, 
and took the Sacrament at York to allay 
“ the jealousies of the growth of Popery,”an 
expedient he repeated the next year with 
even worse success when in peril of Parlia¬ 
ment. The command was, after all, given 
to Schoniberg. As a foreigner, he was dis¬ 
liked by the officers, whose had example had 
relaxed the discipline he hoped to restore. 
Glimpses are given of the dangerous spirit 
of the men. At one time a drunken drum¬ 
mer is rescued from flogging by his com¬ 
rades, on the ground that the officers get 
drunk and arc not flogged. Again, when 
Lockhart's regiment is in open mutiny, an 
ensign, “ being somewhat brisk” and draw¬ 
ing bis sword, is immediately “ knocked on 
the bend and left dead on the place.” 

The hatred of Franco and the hatred of 
Popery met in the aversion every where ma¬ 
nifested at the marriage of the Duke of 


York with Mary of Modena. A propos of 
the match, 

“the common people talk anything, for every 
carman and porter is now a statesman ; and, in¬ 
deed, the coffee-houses are good for nothing else. 
It was not thus when we drank nothing but sack 
and claret, or English beer and ale. These sober 
clubs produce nothing but scandalous and cen¬ 
sorious discourses.” 

Parliament, having met on October 9, 
was prorogued for a week to give time for 
the marriage, which was, however, acci¬ 
dentally delayed. Twice again it met, and 
twice the Commons addressed the King 
against the consummation of the match. 
The new army was voted a grievance, and 
“ evil counsellors” were being named, when 
a third prorogation put off the day of reckon¬ 
ing till January of the next year (1G74). 

Then the Commons “ went round to 
work.” While waiting the assembling of 
Parliament, the members in town “ stormed 
at no rate,” and declared that the business 
of the Dutch war should be fully examined 
in the next session. When the Houses met, 
Buckingham, accused of crimes public and 
private, tried to run before the breeze, and 
threw the blame on Arlington. He had his 
due reward in condemnation by the Com¬ 
mons and displeasure from the King. It was 
a bad time for the courtiers, and Coventry, 
“the cherub with the flaming sword,” had a 
fatiguing duty as he kept turning every way. 
Addresses passed for the removal of Bucking¬ 
ham and Lauderdale. Arlington’s business 
was referred to a committee, but further 
proceedings were stayed by a sudden proro¬ 
gation. 

“Common fame” had been busy with 
Williamson too. It was, perhaps, as well 
for liim that his Cologne business, dragging 
a weary length, Lad to be hastened. The 
record of it may be seen still in the Life of 
Sir Leoline Jenkins, and be who reads will 
run, unless he be of sterner stuff than most. 
Sir William Temple and the Spanish am¬ 
bassador swept away the diplomatic cob¬ 
webs and settled a peace in three days. The 
main current of events flowed as has been 
shown, but in the little eddies of this cor¬ 
respondence are some curious and interest¬ 
ing things. Not to speak of the tittle- 
tattle about the new duchess—a parallel to 
which may be found without looking far 
—there are glimpses of Rupert, hot to 
the last, the popular “ hero ” in the 
Dutch war; of Blood, with bis mysterious 
“ influence,” his company endured with 
strange toleration by decent people; 
of the Duchess of Portsmouth, in an 
ill-spelt French letter in answer to Sir 
Joseph’s congratulations on her dignity. 
The riot and bloodshed in Gray’s Inn, begun 
by the gentlemen of the inn pumping upon 
some bailiffs ; the case of Brown, hanged at 
St. Thomas Waterings for stealing a city 
heiress, and not reprieved according to 
custom when the King passed by, because 
the Common Council had petitioned against 
a pardon ; the case of Pierce, tried for the 
same offence, but with this difference, that 
he was a citizen, and was allowed to get off 
with the country heiress owning him for her 
husband, his guilt thus “ bringing its own 
punishment; ” are some few samples of the 
matters to be found in these volumes. 


His Cologne business ended, Sir Joseph 
returned to be, in due time, Secretary of 
State, President of the Royal Society, and 
manager of the “ formal parts ” of the nego¬ 
tiations of William III.’s reign. Those 
would seem to have been the parts best 
suited to him. The reflection of his cha¬ 
racter in these letters, written for the most 
part by his creatures, who strove to outbid 
each other in their great man’s favour, is 
that of an industrious, subservient, solemn 
coxcomb, who was deeply interested in the 
fact that shops were duly shut on January 
30, and would sedulously bestow “marks of 
his politeness ” upon La Querouaille. He 
appears to have had in due proportion the 
happy combination of the Italian proverb 
quoted by Lord Bacon —“ a little of the fool, 
and not too much of the honest.” Mr. 
Christie pays a doubtful compliment to public 
servants when he styles Sir Joseph William¬ 
son “ a model official.” R. C. Browkk. 


The Ballads and Songs of Scotland, in view of 
their Influence on the Character of the People. 
By J. Clark Murray, LL.D., Professor of 
Mental and Moral Philosophy in McGill 
College, Montreal. (London : Macmillan 
& Co., 1874.) 

This book with the tempting title is a prize 
essay reprinted for some occult reason. 
Probably there never was published anything 
with less result, anything that left the reader 
more entirely where he was. The tempting 
title, which we have already conceded to it, 
is its first merit and its last. It is only by 
the comparative method that such a subject 
could be treated with success; and yet Dr. 
Murray either knows nothing about any 
other ballad literature, or, if he does, 
adroitly conceals his learning from the reader. 
It is not by a few sporadic references to Tom 
Thumb or Thor’s hammer, but by a systema¬ 
tic exhibition of identities and differences, 
that we should hope for any elucidation of 
this dark and attractive subject. And 
again, to write such a book even passably 
well, a man should have some notion of 
elementary aesthetics. It would require of 
him a way of thinking on such subjects & 
little more accurate, a use of language a 
little more definite, than Dr. Clark Murray’s. 
For example, our author defines the object 
of the ballad as the “ perfect imitation of 
nature.” It certainly should not be possible 
for any one to emit such a definition who 
had ever thought for two consecutive 
minutes about the matter. Not even the 
name of Addison (from whom Dr. Clark 
Murray imitates his phrase, as from a great 
critical authority) can render tolerable so 
primitive a confusion of ideas. The ballad is 
a means of expression quite at the other end 
of the scale from any of the realistic arts; it is 
intensely abstract and subjective. This is to 
belearned in the infant school of art criticism. 
Whatever may be Dr. Murray’s attainments i n 
his own subject, it is obvious that his views of 
aesthetics are neither precise nor interesting. 
He is not the man to stand up and instruct 
his fellows. The root of the matter is not 
in him. 

And accordingly, we tarn over his leaves 
in a vain search for the solution, even for 
the treatment, of the most pressing ques- 
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timiB. Making all allowance for bis ignor¬ 
ance of other popular literatures, there is 
vet much that he could have illustrated and 
cleared up for us. One would have wished 
to know, for instance, whether the proud, 
self-reliant, democratic sentiment, so strong 
in Burns, is to be traced in any of the earlier 
songs of Scotland. One would have wished 
to hear something of the relations between 
the measure of the verses and the music to 
which they were sung. One would have 
hoped for some reference to a peculiar 
taking rhythm that recurs in all Scotch 
versifiers down to Scott or even Mr. Robert 
Buchanan. But of all this there is no 
word. Dr. Clark Murray goes on towards 
his own end, and passes these minor ques¬ 
tions blandly and unconsciously by. 

His own end, then, or rather that of the 
St. Andrews Society, of Glasgow, how is 
that accomplished ? Well, this is the 
strangest part of the whole affair. We 
hear nothing whatever about the influence 
of this literature upon the people, save in 
passing and guarded allusions. Whether 
the Scotch are drunken because they have 
good drinking songs, or vice versa, the 
Doctor professes himself unable to decide. 
Whether certain indecorous verses, to which 
he alludes with a modesty highly becoming 
in a Professor of.Moral Philosophy, may not 
have something to do with the number of 
illegitimate births in country districts, he is 
not altogether sure. In short, Dr. Clark 
Murray refuses, with singular discretion, to 
commit himself to any definite opinion on 
the subject; he is restrained, by a pleasing 
diffidence, from deciding for us whether their 
ballads and songs have had a great influence, 
or no influence at. all, upon the people of his 
native land ; he bad rather, it appears, leave 
the matter open for the better judgment of 
the reader. Now, modesty is a good thing 
in itself; but the same modesty which with¬ 
holds a man from resolving a question, should 
certainly keep him back from publishing the 
fact of bis indecision to the world in more 
than two hundred pages of type. Indeed, 
the psychological problem thus presented is 
not without interest. Having set before 
himself a certain task, and having failed to 
accomplish it—having striven, honestly and 
strenuously no doubt, to set a certain ques¬ 
tion at rest, and having utterly failed to 
bring forth the least figment of an answer— 
having, in a word, miscarried of the whole 
purport of his book—we ask ourselves in 
wonder, what possible reason could have in¬ 
duced this unsuccessful enquirer to record, 
at such great length, the story of his failure ? 

Robert Louis Stevenson. 

Khiva and Taches tan. Translated by Captain 
Spalding, F.R.G.S. (London: Chapman 
& Hall, 1874.) 

The Russians in Central Asia. By Frederick 
von Hellwald. Translated by Colonel 
Wirgman. (London: Henry S. King & 
Co., 1873.) 

Bora these translations are very useful 
additions, to our knowledge of Central Asian 
affairs. The first on our list is written by 
a Russian, and reveals the spirit in which 
Russia's advance towards our Indian fron¬ 
tiers is viewed by the writer, who stands, it 


would seem, in the light of an apologist 
before a section of his fellow-countrymen, 
and therefore the excuses and extenuation 
for her policy which he urges will be studied 
with interest by u.h. The other work will, 
we think, take rank as a compendium of 
reference on 'this question. It is by a 
neutral, and is itself erudite and impartial— 
such a work, in short, as might he expected 
from so painstaking, cautious, and con¬ 
scientious a writer as Herr von Hellwald. 

Captain Spalding, the translator of the 
Russian work, does not inform us who the 
aut hor of Khiva and Turkestan is ; but evi¬ 
dently the author or authors—for there 
appear to be traces of this book not being 
the work of one hand—are to a certain ex¬ 
tent behind the scenes, and have access to 
authentic information. 

The two books should be read and compared 
one with another, and here at the outset 
we are met by this difficulty—viz., the un¬ 
systematic way in which works referring to 
Central Asia are generally presented to the 
British public, in regard to the spelling of 
names and the use of foreign measures. 
Whether they are original works in the Eng¬ 
lish language, or translations, such ns the 
works before us, we insist that the ortho¬ 
graphy of the Eastern names should be cor¬ 
rect, and that our weights and measures 
and the Fahrenheit scale should be invariably 
used. We notice in these volumes, for in¬ 
stance, that the name Perovski is used equally 
with Peroosky. The proper way of spelling 
the chief town of Central Asia in Russian 
possession, according to the system Colonel 
Wirgman professes to have adopted, is 
Tashkand.so also Samarkand—not Tashkend 
or Tashkent, or Samarcand. So also such 
frenchified orthography as Ak Mechet, 
Djazzuk, Tchemkent, should be avoided. 
Colonel Wirgman’s transliteration of Eastern 
names is, however, much the most correct. 
Again, when reading of marches or heights 
of mountains, or degrees of heat, we prefer 
appreciating at once what is intended, with¬ 
out having to go through the computation 
of turning versts or German miies into 
English miles, or degrees Reaumur into 
degrees Fahrenheit, or Paris feet into English 
long measure. This defect the translators 
might with very little extra trouble have 
remedied, thereby considerably enhancing 
the pleasure with which these interesting 
volumes will be read. We must also add, 
that we could wish the names on the maps 
and those in the text agreed in the spelling 
better than they do. 

Khiva and Turkestan is the first instal¬ 
ment of a series of essays or treatises on the 
various countries comprehended within the 
scope of the Central Asian Question ; and we 
hope Captain Spalding will hereafter treat 
us to translations of the remaining portions of 
the Russian author’s programme, viz., on 
the Khanates of Bukhara and Kokan, as also 
on Afghanistan and Baluchistan. As it is 
evident that 'neither of the authors of the 
volumes before us have visited the countries 
they describe, their works can only be re¬ 
garded as compilations from various sources 
of information. Khivaand Turkestan is avow¬ 
edly written for and addressed to Russian 
opinion regarding the advances past and 
future of that empire towards the south, 


because it appears there is in Russia a strong 
national party who deprecate further annexa¬ 
tion. With this object the habits and 
customs of the Turkomans and the vice and 
cruelty of the Khivan Court are minutely 
described, and it appears to us slightly over¬ 
drawn. The personal narratives of Vambery 
and De Blocqueville form the groundwork 
for most of the descriptive portions. 

Herr von Hellwald’s industry is astonish¬ 
ing. The researches he has made on Central 
Asian matters have enabled him to present in 
his volume, The Russians in Central Asia, a 
mass of previously not generally known in¬ 
formation concerning the campaigns against 
Khiva and Bukhara; but it is chiefly 
with regal'd to the advance of the Russian 
frontier towards China and Kokan and the 
nature of her relations with our new ally, 
the ruler of Kashgar, that we think the 
most important light has been afforded. 
His chapter on the military operations 
against Samarkand is highly instructive, and 
we are led to ask ourselves, if causes similar 
to those which led to that campaign should 
again present themselves, what guarantee is 
there that similar measures of policy may not 
be adopted by Russia ? It is not, of course, 
our purpose here to do otherwise than to 
notice briefly the volumes before us, which 
we have done ; but we cannot refrain from 
remarking how rapid Russian advance has 
been of late years. Commencing with 1839 
—the date of General Perovski’s abortive 
but memorable expedition against Khiva, 
Herr von Hellwald shows how, nine years 
afterwards, by the erection of the forts of 
Karabutalski, Uralskoi, Orenburgskoi, and 
Aralski, the peace of the Kirghiz steppe was 
guarded, and the basis of operations in tho 
valley of the Sir Daria seenred. In another 
five years Russia by advancing another step 
planted her standards on the forts of Ak 
Musjid-Kasul, and Karmakchi, and the line 
of the Sir Daria fell into her hands. In 
1859, six years afterwards, Chulah Kurgan 
was taken ; then followed in quick succes¬ 
sion the seizure of Yani-Kurgan iu 1801, 
Aulia Ata and Huzrut-iTurkestan in 1804, 
as also that of Chemkand. Afterwards 
followed the fall of Tashkand, and, in 1808, a 
direct advance on Kashgar was contemplated, 
and a fort south of tho Issutkul was built 
Samarkand was taken in 1808, and Buk¬ 
hara practically brought under Russian 
subjection. In 1809, further operations 
towards the south were interrupted by the 
revolt of the Kasaks, Kalmuks and Kir- 
ghis inhabiting the steppes from the Don 
to line of the Sir Daria. This revolt is 
said to bavo been stirred up by Khivan 
emissaries. In 1870 Kitat was taken, and 
then another point a long way off to the 
east, but still with the same object in 
view, was taken—viz., Kulja, in 1871. The 
fall of Khiva in 1873 completes the list as far 
as is now known. But who is bold enough to 
suppose Russia can stay where she is, or 
that the fanciful line of delimitation ima¬ 
gined for Afghanistan will secure respect 
for that kingdom ? We have no pretensions 
to vaticination, but is it very speculative to as¬ 
sign 1875 for the capture of Merve ? Or would 
it be very rash to say that in 1880 or 1885 
the capture of Andekui Balkh and Kunduz 
will not enable Russia to complete her mili- 
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tary hold on the valley of the Sir Daria now 
incomplete F and then, as a corollary, the 
transference of the administration of affairs 
in Kokan Kashgar and Yarkand would be 
judged too imperative to respect the rights 
of the present rulers. It is possible at that 
date the Russian and British Indian frontier 
might be conterminous at some point be¬ 
tween Yarkand and Leh. We doubt if such 
a state of things, at least on that side of 
India, would do us any harm; and no one can 
peruse the volume before us without being 
impressed that the abolition of the barbarism 
of native rule in Central Asia is greatly to 
be desired in the interests of civilization 
and progress, by whatever means that can be 
obtained. Beresford Lovett. 

The Life of Christ. By F. W. Farrar, D.D., 

F.R.S. In Two Volumes. (London: 

Cassell, Petter & Galpin, 1874.) 

It is at last a cheering sign for English 
theology that two such works as Super¬ 
natural Religion and Dr. Farrar’s Life of 
Christ should have appeared within so short 
an interval of each other. We mention 
these books together simply on account of 
their excellence and genuine character, 
though in other respects they are very 
different. The first is all criticism; the 
second is only critical in quite a secondary 
degree. Dr. Farrar writes from the generally 
accepted stand-point, and avoids, for the 
most part, documentary as well as meta¬ 
physical discussions. He claims to be 
“ allowed, after nineteen centuries of Christianity, 
to rest a fact of the Life of Jesus on the testimony 
of St. John without stopping to write a volume 
on the authenticity of the Fourth Gospel; or . . . 
narrate one of the Gospel miracles without deem¬ 
ing it necessary to answer all the arguments 
which have been urged against the possibility of 
the supernatural ” (Pref. p. x.). 

Elsewhere he writes, with reference to the 
historical question of the identity of the two 
narratives of the expulsion of the buyers and 
sellers from the Temple:— 

“ To give all the arguments which in each case 
have led me to a particular conclusion on disputed 
points, would require five times the space at my 
disposal, and would wholly alter the character of 
the book. I can only ask the reader to believe 
that I have always tried to weigh with impar¬ 
tiality the evidence on both sides.” 

As to the greater portion of this claim 
Dr. Farrar may certainly be taken at his 
word, for be evidently possesses a thoroughly 
competent acquaintance with the critical con¬ 
troversies ; the conclusion that he has come 
to in favour of the orthodox theory is clearly 
not merely taken up at second hand but 
deliberately reasoned; and, if some should 
be found to question the strict “ impar¬ 
tiality ” of the judgment, none can doubt 
the perfectly honest and straightforward and 
unmistakeable manner in which Dr. Farrar’s 
views are expressed. The difference between 
Dr. Farrar and his opponents of the scep¬ 
tical school is in reality one of principle. 
Their canons of evidence and of reasoning 
are not the same. And if Dr. Farrar at times 
shows himself somewhat impatient of the 
kind of objections that are brought against 
the narrative of the Gospels, we are inclined 
to think that he has quite as much reason on 
his side as those who show an equal impa¬ 


tience where their own canons of criticism 
are not implicitly accepted. It is highly 
desirable that there should be a greater 
amount of agreement on this preliminary 
ground; as it is, the two sides to the contro¬ 
versy are too often moving on different 
planes and never really meet. 

The reader will, then, not expect to find 
in Dr. Farrar’s work any new synthesis 
either of the history or of the theology of 
the Gospels, or any novel theories as to the 
origin and character of the Gospels them¬ 
selves. His narrative is based directly upon 
that of the Gospels; and, though not de¬ 
barred by any rigid theory of inspiration 
(ii. 181, n. 484), diverges from it only on 
slight and unimportant points. 

Naturally, it was inevitable that this 
method should lead to results that have not 
always the appearance of being quite tho¬ 
roughly grounded. The principal point on 
which we observe this is in regard to the 
sequence of the narrative—which, more 
perhaps than anything else, involves a fixed 
conception as to the relation of the Synoptic 
texts. For instance, in the early part of the 
narrative (the visit to Nazareth) Dr. Farrar 
prefers the order of Luke to that of Matthew 
and Mark; while in the later (the cleansing 
of the Temple) he prefers that of Matthew 
to that of Mark. Now it seems to us to be 
sufficient proof which of the three Synoptic 
Gospels is to be taken as giving the normal 
type of the narrative, when we observe that 
while in sixteen clear cases (twenty-four in all 
—adopting Holtzmann’s sections) the order 
of Mark agrees with that of Matthew against 
Luke; and in fourteen clear cases (sixteen 
in all) the order of Mark agrees with that 
of Luke against Matthew, there are no clear 
cases of an agreement between Matthew and 
Luke as against Mark, except so far as the 
appearance of such agreement is caused by 
the insertion of fragments of discourse. The 
relation thus established in regard to the 
order of the narratives is remarkably borne 
out by an examination of the proportion of 
internal resemblances, which will bo found to 
be nearly eight to one in favour of Mark—the 
resemblances between Mark and each of the 
other two Synoptics in turn, as against the 
resemblances between the other two Synop¬ 
tics in points where both differ from Mark 
[the exact figures as computed by the writer 
of the present article are 1,684 Matthew and 
Mark, 944 Luke and Mark, total 2,628 ; 
against 334 Matthew and Luke; i.e., the 
whole number of resemblances, many of them 
of course being of the slightest possible, often 
syllabic, kind, and, also of course, only 
applying to the portion common to the three 
Synoptics]. These remarkable phenomena 
are, we think, sufficiently conclusive as to 
the normal value of the second Synoptic, 
though it is quite true that they seem to 
conflict with the dictum of Papias that St. 
Mark’s Gospel (in its original form) was 
written oh ra(a. 

If we are to notice here the very few 
points in which there seems to be anything 
of the nature of deficiency, or that might, 
perhaps, admit of correction in Dr. Farrar’s 
book, we may as well say at once that several 
of these points would be supplied if he had 
had access (as does not seem to have been 
the case) to Wicseler’s Beit rage zwr richtigen 


Wurdigung der Evangelien (Gotha, 1869), a 
work supplementary to Chronological Synop¬ 
sis, and one that might well be characterised, 
in words that Dr. Farrar himself applies to 
Zumpt, as one of “ incredible industry and 
research.” 

A reference to this work would show that 
Zumpt’s theory in regard to the census of 
Quirinus (which we observe is usually taken 
for the last word of criticism on the subject 
in England) is not quite so satisfactory as 
Dr. Farrar seems to think, though it will 
not therefore follow that Wieseler’s own 
theory should be accepted (“ this census 
took place as the first, [before] that insti¬ 
tuted by Cyrenius ”). It would also tend to 
modify the statement (i. 206 n.) that there is 
no evidence for the practice of reckoning 
the hours from midnight among the Romans, 
and especially, as Townson suggested, and as 
Wieseler seems.to have proved, in Asia Minor 
(see Beitrdge, pp. 253-5). 

Turning to the larger questions raised by 
the book, we have just a doubt whether Dr. 
Farrar has quite sufficiently brought out the 
conflict between the Jewish and Christian. 
Messianic ideals, or quite done justice to the 
effect that the first must have had in prejudic¬ 
ing the national party among the Jews against 
the teaching of Christ. Human motives 
are generally mixed, and .there may have 
been elements not altogether reprehensible 
even in that seeming malignity which led 
to the Crucifixion. Something at least 
should be allowed for the intense disappoint¬ 
ment of political and patriotic hopes; and 
the Scriptures themselves seem to treat the 
actual end of the struggle as inevitable. 

To us it has always seemed that the con¬ 
tact and collision of the two Messianic ideas, 
the Jewish and Christian, affords the clue 
to most of that which is not of still more 
profound and universal significance in the 
life of Christ; and therefore we are inclined 
to think (somewhat in opposition to the 
usual opinion) that, e.g. in regard to the 
Temptation, there is a valuable element of 
truth in a view such as that maintained in 
Ecce Homo, which is hardly recognised in 
the more common theories which seem to be 
adopted by Dr. Farrar. 

But leaving these points, which we do not 
wish to state as objections, but merely in 
the way of suggestion, the reader will wish 
to know what are the characteristic features 
and excellences of this new work of Dr. 
Farrar’s. We perhaps might summarise 
them thus:— 

1. A close and scrupulous attention to 
the text of the Greek original. So far as 
we are enabled to judge, all this part of the 
work is most carefully and well done, and the 
results accurately embodied in the narrative. 

2. A like attention to all archaeological 
details. Dr. Farrar has made a special study 
of the authorities relating to the Talmud, 
and also, we gather, to some extent of the 
Talmud itself, and be has worked in the 
results of these studies in a very graphic and 
interesting manner. 

3. The geographical questions he has 
settled in truly English fashion (it is strange 
that Englishmen should so seldom be deterred 
from thoroughness of inquiry by physical 
labour, and so often by intellectual), by 
taking the first opportunity to go over the 
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ground himself. He has thus not only been 
able to form an independent opinion (which 
is not exercised too dogmatically) as to the 
identification of the various sites, bnt he has 
also brought back with him — what was 
perhaps of more importance—the freshest 
sense of local colouring, which appears every¬ 
where in the narrative. 

4 We do not hesitate to say that the 
amount of illustrative matter thus accumu¬ 
lated is by far the richest that has hitherto been 
offered to the English public ; for the Bishop 
of Gloucester’s Hulsean Lectures, admirable 
as far as they go, are much more limited in 
scope. In most writers this would have led 
to heaviness or pedantry, but nothing could 
be farther from anything of the kind than 
Hr. Farrar’s writing. The varied reading 
and culture of the author comes out on 
nearly every page; the number of quotations 
from modem poetry and literature is sur¬ 
prising ; and it is quite characteristic when, 
as on ii. 162 n., he steps aside for a moment 
to snggest what we believe to be a new inter¬ 
pretation of a well-known passage in Dante, 
“ Colni che fece per viltate il gran rifiuto,” 
by referring it directly to the young ruler of 
Matt. xix. 22, instead of to Pope Celestine, 
as is usually done. 

So far from being pedantic or heavy, the 
style is singularly rapid. “ Eloquent ” would 
be a word that might very fairly be applied 
to it. If there is a shade of redundancy, it 
is not in the scholarship notes, which are 
very compressed, or in the working in 
of learned minutiae, which is done with 
much skill, but rather, perhaps, in those 
portions which are not purely narrative or 
descriptive. It might be thought that the 
glitter and movement of the style was some¬ 
what too sustained to bo in perfect accord 
with the subject, which would seem in this 
respect to invite something more of brevity 
and repose, and, at times, perhaps of reserve. 
But an absolutely ideal combination of 
qualities is not of course to be expected in 
any one writer. 

Dr. Farrar’s book has filled extremely well 
what has hitherto been a void in English 
theological literature; it is admirably adapted 
to the public for which it is intended, and 
if we conld conceive it in some respects 
altered for the better, it is highly probable 
that the consequence would have been only 
to make it less attractive to its readers. For 
a book which appeals to nearly the whole 
reading population, it would be difficult to 
have one more thoroughly scholarly and 
trustworthy. 

Dr. Farrar is throughout most conscien¬ 
tious in acknowledging obligations; and 
therefore we are sure it is an oversight that, in 
vol. ii. p.422 he has incorporated with the text 
a sentence (“ a perfect balance .... world¬ 
wide reformation ”) which is almost word 
for word identical with one of Dr. Keim’s.* 
It is very likely an unconscious reminis¬ 
cence, but the whole passage in Dr. Keim’s 
work is so marked and represents so 
mnch solid and weighty thought, that we 
think it should be assigned to its author. 

W. Sandav. 

* We regret not to lie able to lay our hands on the 
last volume of Dr. Keim’s larger work, near the end 
of which the passago occurs; in the abridged edition 
it would be found on p. 370. 


Serbian Folk-Lore. Popular Tales selected 
and translated by Madam Csedomille 
Mijatovies. Edited, with an Introduc¬ 
tion, by the Rev. W. Denton, M.A., 
Author of “ Servia and the Servians.” 
(London : W. Isbister & Co., 1874.) 

The Servian stories collected by Vuk Ste¬ 
fanovich Karajich, and published by him at 
Vienna in 1853, have been rendered so fami¬ 
liar to all students of popular tales by his 
daughter’s literal German translation, which 
appeared at Berlin in 1854, that there is no 
occasion to dwell upon the selections from his 
work which form the first third of the 
volume now before us. Of his' fifty stories 
“ Madam Csedomille Mijatovies ” has trans¬ 
lated about a dozen, the rest of her book 
being devoted to about as many specimens 
of “ the ‘ Bosniacke narodne pripovijetke,’ 
collected by the ‘ Society of Young Bosnia,’ 
the first part of which collection was printed 
at Sissek, in Croatia, in 1870.” These 
stories are not likely to be familiar to our 
readers, and therefore some account of them 
may prove of interest. 

In the “Bird Girl,” a Prince who cannot 
find a suitable wife is about to fling himself 
from the top of a high hill, when he hears a 
voice behind him crying: “ Stop for the 
sake of the three hundred and sixty-five 
which are in the year! ” Then there ap¬ 
pears an old man, who tells him that on a 
neighbouring hill-top sits “ an old woman 
with golden hair,” holding a bird in her 
bosom. Whoever can seize her by her hair 
without her having seen him, and can take 
away that bird, will become the happiest 
man in the world. But the hill is covered 
with the stony forms of princes whom the 
old woman has petrified while they were 
striving to gain the bird. The Prince of 
course succeeds, forcing the hag to breathe 
“ a blue wind towards the men of stone,” 
who straightway revive, and to transform the 
bird by a kiss into a beautiful maiden, who 
gratefully presents him with her hand and 
an all-compelling staff. 

The first part of the story of “ Sir Pepper¬ 
corn,” is that of a wondrous child, “ so ex¬ 
tremely small that they christened him 
‘ Peppercorn,’ ” who plays the part of onr 
Jack the Giant-Killer. A’giant has carried 
off Peppercorn’s sister, and killed his three 
elder brothers ; bat he rescues her and slays 
their murderer. The story is one frequently 
met with, bnt a curious incident in it is the 
agreement entered into by the giant with 
each of his visitors, that whoever of the two 
can devour a half-sheep first shall be at 
liberty to kill the other. The elder brothers 
succumb under this trial, but the youngest 
succeeds. “ At last Peppercorn, by trickery, 
managed to get rid of his share of the 
sheep, and, according to the arrangement, 
killed the giant.” The “ trickery ” is not 
explained. It may have been similar to that 
which, under similar circumstances, Jack 
employed towards the Welsh giant. 

The second part of the Peppercorn story 
is that m which a demoniacal being suc¬ 
cessfully overcomes all but one of a party of 
companions, but by that one ia itself van¬ 
quished, and pursued into its subterranean 
abode; the conqueror being left to perish 
there by his perfidious friends, but always 


escaping, generally by means of a friendly 
bird. The European adaptations of tbo 
story are generally somewhat commonplace 
as compared with the striking form it 
assnmes in the Calmuck version (Julg’s 
Kalmiilcigche Mcirehen, No. 3), and the 
Bosnian variant offers no very remarkable 
features. 

“ Bash-Chalek ” is a curious version of 
the story of a prince whose three sisters are 
married to as many supernatural personages 
—in this instance the Kings of the Dragons, 
the Falcons, and tbo Eagles—and is by 
them saved from a demon who has carried 
off his wife. The demon is almost always 
found by the hero in a Bluebeard’s or for¬ 
bidden chamber, and is freed by him. In 
the present story the prince finds within snch 
a room a man fast bound in iron, and unable 
to reach the water which flows before his 
eyes. Touched by pity, he not only gives 
the captive three draughts of the water, but 
he also pours some of it over his head, where¬ 
upon all the chains snap, and the freed 
demon flies away with his liberator’s wife. 
The story always ends with the discom¬ 
fiture of the demon, whose life depends 
upon some external object, frequently called 
his heart, which is enclosed in a series of 
protecting envelopes. In Bash Chalek’s 
case, his “ strength ” is in a bird, which is 
inside the heart of a fox* which is within a 
very high mountain—an inferior series to 
those which figure in many of the numerous 
variants of the story, of which “ Punchkin ” 
and “ The Giant who had no Heart in his 
Body ” are the best-known representatives. 

In most of its features “The Shepherd 
and the King’s Daughter” resembles other 
stories about an impostor who for some time 
enjoys the reward due to a true man ; «but 
one of its incidents is peculiar. The hero, 
acting under an old woman’s advice, has 
bought a cow, killed it, and filled a pot with 
its suet. This suet has the faculty of turn¬ 
ing black people white, so he carries it to 
“ the black world, where all the people aro 
black as chimney-pots,” and realises a largo 
fortune by whitewashing its inhabitants, 
and especially its king, who is the blackest 
of all. 

“One Good Turn deserves Another ” is 
the same story as Grimm’s “ Eisenlians.” A 
supernatural being is imprisoned by a king, 
but freed by the king’s son, who is conse¬ 
quently banished. The grateful being assists 
the prince in all his undertakings, eventually 
enabling him to win the hand of a fair 
princess. The “ Biter Bit ” is a curious 
variant of the favourite tale of how a youth 
who has fallen into the hands of a wizard or 
magician is rescued by his father; ending, 
as is the case in many versions of the story, 
with a series of transformations almost 
identical with that which the narrative of 
“ The Second Royal Mendicant ” in the 
Arabian Ni/jhlt has made so familiar. Bnt 
the opening is singular. A man blessed 
with a hundred sons goes out in search of 
wives for them. He long wanders fruitlessly, 
but at last he finds a priest who is cursed 
with a hundred daughters, and who there¬ 
fore is obliged to plough his land without 
the aid of even so much as a boy. A 
century of matches is arranged between 
| the two families. But on his way to the 
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wedding the father of many sons leaves one 
of them at home; and as the hundred 
brides, and the ninety-nine bridegrooms, 
and the two hundred bride-leaders, and 
the two hundred witnesses, and the hundred 
runners, and the three hundred stan¬ 
dard-bearers, and the rest of the party are 
going oyer a bridge, it contracts and holds 
them all tight. Then a Black Giant appears 
and demands, as a kind of toll, that which 
the father of the bridegrooms has forgotten 
at home, which is of course his overlooked 
son. The same story forms the theme of 
“ The Trade that no one knows,” but its 
opening scene is formed by a valuable 
variant of the Bluebeard story. The for¬ 
bidden chambers are three in number, and 
are in a castle belonging to four giants. The 
hero finds in the first chamber “ a golden 
ass, bound to a golden manger; ” in the 
second, “ a very beautiful girl, dressed all in 
gold and silver, who sat combing her hair, 
and setting in every tress a large diamond ; ” 
and in the third a collection “ of human 
heads.” These heads once belonged to young 
men like himself, who, having obeyed faith¬ 
fully and strictly the orders of the giants, 
had been killed by them. 

“ The Three Suitors ” relates how three 
nobles loved the same princess, each having 
an equal claim on her affections. They refer 
their disputo to the king, her father, who 
recommends them to settle it amicably, so 
they all leave their native country, and go 
into a far-off desert to live like hermits. 
“ The Golden-haired Twins ” is the well- 
known story of the calumniated queen, who 
is charged with having brought into the 
world puppies instead of princes. In this 
variant her children are buried alive, and 
from above their grave spring up two trees 
bearing “golden leaves and golden blos¬ 
soms.” These are cut down, and a bed is 
made of their wood. The bed is burnt, but 
two sparks fly out into the courtyard, and 
become lambs with “ golden horns.” They 
are killed, but their fleeces glide down a 
river, and turn into a box containing two 
golden-haired boys, who are eventually re¬ 
cognised as the calumniated queen’s chil¬ 
dren. In “TheDream of the King’s Son,” 
the most interesting feature is the blinding 
of an old man by Vilas. His eyesight is 
restored by means of a herb which a cap¬ 
tured Vila is forced to produce. The Vila 
being peculiar to Servia and its neighbour¬ 
hood, all stories relating to that supernatural 
female are valuable. The present story 
seems to be the original of the Bohemian 
tale of “ The Wicked Wood Fays ” (see 
Academy, June 6, 1874, p. 628). “ The 

Three Brothers ” is a strange and fatiguing 
medley of scraps of familiar tales, but there 
figure in it two supernatural females of in¬ 
terest. The first is a devouring girl who 
cuts her mother’s throat and roasts her 
corpse, saying the while, “I shall do the 
same with my three brothers, one after the 
other, and then I shall remain alone the 
mistress of the entire property.” She then, 
“having sharpened her teeth,” eats up the 
body of her mother, “all except the head.” 
The other singular female is an old woman 
who turns into ashes all that she touches 
with her little finger or the little toe 
of her left foot. The story of “ Ani¬ 


mals as Friends and Enemies ” is a some¬ 
what clumsy variant of one of the nu¬ 
merous tales in which a hero is assisted 
by animals whom he has treated well. The 
last story in the volume, “ The Legend 
of St. George,” is one of the most interest¬ 
ing, treating as it does of the heathen people 
of “ the Troyan country,” a fabulous district 
dear to South Slavonic romance. On the 
whole, these Bosnian stories are n'ot very 
good specimens of popular tales, but they 
offer several points of interest to students. 
Mr. Denton has prefixed to the volume an 
introduction which ought to prove of service 
to the general reader, containing references 
to a great number of authorities on folk-lore, 
and giving, from the writer’s own experience, 
some interesting information about Servian 
story-tellers or rhapsodists. We do not 
know if he or the translator is responsible 
for the references to “ Grimm ” which figure 
as foot-notes to the stories taken from Kara- 
jich's collection. Jacob Grimm wrote a pre¬ 
face to the German translation of the Ser¬ 
vian tales, but that is not a sufficient reason 
for ascribing the book to him. No reference 
is given in the case of “ Papalluga, or the 
Golden Slipper ” (p. 58 ; the stories are not 
numbered), but the German version will be 
found at p. 187 of the Berlin edition. No 
references are vouchsafed by the translator 
in the case of the Bosnian stories. 

W. R. S. Ralston. 


Darstellungen aus der Sittengcschichte Homs 
in der Zeit von August bis sum Ausgang 
der Antunine. Von Ludwig Friedlander. 
Dritter Theil. (Leipzig: Hirzel.) 

The third part of Friedlander's excellent 
book is to a considerable extent in the 
nature of a supplement to the earlier portion 
of the work, for it treats of the culture 
rather than of the moral state of the Roman 
Empire. In the course of this enquiry the 
author naturally came across the question 
as to the progress of luxury which is popu¬ 
larly supposed to have hastened the down¬ 
fall of the ancient civilisation, and he there¬ 
fore devotes a long introductory section to 
it. There undoubtedly was a time during 
the later republic when Lucullus and his 
compeers spent in extravagant living at Rome 
the wealth wrung from the provinces. They 
may be compared to the • Nabobs of the 
eighteenth century who brought home un¬ 
told wealth from India. And again, some 
of the early emperors, such as Nero and 
Caligula, spent the resources of the State in 
the wildest manner. But this is a very 
different thing from that universal system of 
luxury which alone would justify the popular 
view; and with Vespasian a much more 
simple style of living was restored. When 
wo come to examine more • closely the rhe¬ 
torical statements of such writers as Seneca 
and Pliny on the subject, the view ap¬ 
pears wholly untenable. What would be 
thought of a charge of luxury brought 
against the English nation on such grounds 
as these ? “ Look at the extravagance of 

your breakfast tables. You have at one meal 
coffee from the East Indies, tea from China, 
sugar from the West Indies, preserved meat 
from Australia: you make the uttermost 
parts of the earth contribute to your 


luxurious life.” Or again, “ Your brave an¬ 
cestors, the victors of Cre 9 y and Poitiers, 
had none of your modern vegetables and 
fruit: all through the winter they lived on a 
little salt meat, and were content with com¬ 
mon bread, while you must have wbeaten 
bread, and potatoes, and other vegetables 
whichNature did notintend to bestow on your 
country, but which you have imported from 
distant lands and gradually acclimatised.” 
The Roman moralist was far above such 
considerations as that 6curvy and leprosy 
were rife in the Middle Ages, and that the 
more varied living and the introduction of 
new vegetables have largely improved the 
health of the nation, and increased the 
average duration of life. No, says Seneca, 
there is no excuse for you, “ quorum pro¬ 
funda et insatiabilis gula hinc maria scruta- 
tur, hinc terras “ Why do men cross the 
seas which Nature had expressly placed to 
keep them asunder ?” and so on. Gibbon 
had already ventured to put in a word in 
defence of the refinement of the age of 
Commodus (ch. ii.) ; and later writers have 
shown that to speak against the acclima¬ 
tisation of plants and animals is to refuse 
the means of improvement to Italy, as 
well as to all other countries, since Italy 
in the earliest times must have been 
very unlike the Italy of our own days, 
with its olives and all the other products 
which we associate with Southern lands. It 
must, when the Roman state was forming, 
have been more like Northern Europe, 
covered with forests of oak and fir, and pos¬ 
sessing a colder climate. Friedlander gives a 
sketch of the gradual introduction of plants 
and animals into the West, mostly condensed 
from Victor Hehn’s Kullurgglanzen und 
Hausthiere in ihrem Ucbergang aus Asieri 
nach Qriechenland und Italicn so tvie das 
iibrige Europa ; but we need not enlarge 
on this subject: it will be sufficient to refer 
to Professor Rolleston’s review of Hehn’s 
valuable work in the Academt (vol. iii. 
p. 309). In comparing ancient with 
modern forms of luxury Friedliinder con¬ 
trasts in many points the different tastes, or 
the superior advantages, of modem times: 
thus the ancients had nothing like the 
splendid gardens of- our age, with their 
masses of clustered flowers and flowering 
shrubs. 

The second section, on the Art of the 
Empire, brings out clearly how much 
greater a share the middle and lower classes 
had in the enjoyment of art than they have 
now, when art is a luxury of the richer class. 
It is astonishing to sec how the walls of quite 
common houses were decorated with fresco 
paintings, how very fair copies of great 
works were to be had in cheap materials, 
and how extensively the lamps and other 
ordinary articles of household use were cast 
in artistic shapes. The ancients did not 
consider art as synonymous with expense. 
Pericles’ praise of the Athenians, (jnXoiaXov- 
(icv fnr' ivrcXeiac, was applicable to a great 
degree throughout the Roman world, al¬ 
though the satirists justly laughed at the 
taste of the nouveaux riches, then as in all 
ages bad enough. The remains again of tho 
great public buildings astonish us at this day, 
buildings in a large measure devoted to in¬ 
creasing the enjoyment of the lower classes. 
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Nor -was it merely the Government which 
acted thns. In every little municipal town 
the richer citizens took pride in devoting 
part of their wealth to such public purposes. 
Notwithstanding some noble examples to the 
contrary, where individuals have founded 
public parks or free libraries, yet the upper 
and richer classes in England at this day do 
not compare favourably in this respect with 
those of Homan times. The much-abused 
Lucullus collected an extensive library, which 
was open to all. “ The Greeks who were at 
Borne resorted thither, as it were to the re¬ 
treat of the Mnses.” And this was only one 
of twenty-five public libraries at Borne. In 
England there are hardly any free public 
libraries; our colonial cities, such as Sydney 
and Melbourne, are fhr beyond us in this 
respect, and colonists on their return to 
England freely express their astonishment at 
such a state of things. The great collections 
of Greek and .Roman Inscriptions contain 
hundreds of instances where the citizens of 
provincial towns have erected a thank-offer¬ 
ing of some sort in gratitude for the way in 
which a rich fellow-citizen had constructed 
or repaired at a great expense a colonnade 
or baths or theatre. The public opinion of 
antiquity was strongly in favour of such a 
mode of employing wealth: that opinion 
has as yet only a slight influence in modem 
times, but is visibly becoming stronger. The 
existence, too, of a large artist class, which 
was in constant employment in these various 
ways, of itself tended to spread the taste for 
^rt. To our Northern climate may be due 
the idea of comfort; it remains to add to it 
the art of the South. 

In the third section, on the poetry and 
prose of the age, a contrast is drawn be¬ 
tween ancient and modem education. In 
our times the growth of science has neces¬ 
sarily modified the old system. Some know¬ 
ledge of the laws of the universe in which 
we live, some acquaintance with the methods 
and results of science, is' naturally required. 
This was of course nearly impossible in the 
Boman Empire, but the powers of language 
were cultivated to a much greater extent. 
The national literature—including, too, the 
nationalised literature of Greece—was far 
better known. The poetry and prose and 
music of that age could not but be largely 
imitative, but the best models were studied. 
As Tacitus shows in the dialogue Be 
Oraloribm, the age of great oratory neces¬ 
sarily ended when Borne lost her freedom, 
and the same cause affected other large 
branches of literatnre, but education at least 
gave considerable breadth of culture. In 
Horace’s days boys still had to work at the 
rude poetry of the early republic, but by 
Juvenal’s time Horace himself and Virgil 
had become school books, as they have con¬ 
tinued ever since. Even when Alcuin or 
other mediaeval writers speak against this use 
of Virgil, they seem to half repent of their 
own severity. In this section Friedlander has 
inserted a number of discussions which are 
of value for the history of literature, e.g. on 
the chronology of Martial’s Epigrams and 
of Statius’ Silvae, and on the friends and 
associates of those poets ; and he points out 
a fact hitherto unobserved, that in compil¬ 
ing the famous Gesta Eomanorum of the 
Middle Ages, to which later literature has 


been so much indebted for plots and stories, 
some use was made of the Gontroversiae of 
the elder Seneca. 

Our author now passes to the religious 
state of the Boman world, first as under the 
influence of the pagan belief, then under that 
of Judaism and Christianity ; of the gradual 
progress of which last in the Empire, a 
most interesting sketch is given. The long 
agony of Paganism and the prolonged 
struggle which it maintained against the 
new religion show its inherent strength. 
There had been a period of scepticism among 
the upper classes in and after Cicero’s time; 
but in the second century a.d. there was a 
great religious revival, when the theology of 
the Stoics had partially reconciled reason 
and religion, and, as we see in the fragments 
of Aelian of Praeneste, the pietism of the 
age was intolerant of unbelief and described 
in strong terms the miserable fate of unbe¬ 
lievers. The tone of earnest religion in 
Plutarch contrasts strongly with the scepti¬ 
cism of Tacitus or Pliny. It would be a 
mistake to think that the immoral acts 
attributed to various gods caused the pagan 
theology to have an immoral effect on the 
worshippers of those gods. Such acts were 
explained physically, or allegorically, or as 
exceptionally justified by the divine power, 
or looked on as mysteries; but the whole 
weight of the law of heaven was exerted in 
support of the moral laws which govern 
society, of which Sophocles says:— 

“ Their parentage is not of earth, 

They nothing owe to human birth ; 

Nor is oblivion’s sleep their lot, 

Theirs is the might of God who ageth not.’’ 

And in this view Sophocles judged more 
truly than Plato, and his evidence is more 
valuable. The Boman Senate and Patriciate 
continued pagan to the last; in fact the sack 
of Rome by the Goths and Vandals mate¬ 
rially helped the progress of Christianity, 
by destroying tho classes most opposed to 
it. To a certain extent, too, the new faith 
adopted the feast-days and part of the 
ritual of the old religion, and so made the 
transition easier, as Middleton long ago 
pointed out. The lawyers probably held out 
a long time ; it is wonderful how little trace 
of Christianity there is in the Institutes of 
Justinian, and some have even suspected that 
Tribonian was not a believer. It has been 
long noticed that in the death-song of an¬ 
cient literature, the Consolations of Boethius, 
Christianity has no place. The heathenism 
of the cultivated classes fought a long fight, 
while the rude Germans were converted 
with little difficulty. And it was the glory 
of early Christianity that it raised tho slaves 
and the women and the barbarians to the 
level of men, and did not despise the pub¬ 
licans and harlots and the miserable classes 
whom the Romans trod under foot; and would 
have none of the gladiatorial shows, and 
sternly prohibited infanticide and divorce 
and the loathsome abominations which are 
an indelible stain on the ancient culture. 

And this introduces us to the section on 
“ Philosophy as the Teacher of Morality,” 
which is one of the most interesting portions 
of the whole book, but, like the rest of the 
work, is so condensed that our abstract 
cannot possibly give anything like a full idea 
of it: we can but select some salient points. 


The moral philosophy of the ancients set 
before man a happiness, or highest good, to 
be attained in this life, not in one to come ; a 
happiness which each might attain by his 
own efforts. His “ freedom through know¬ 
ledge ” stands in the most striking contrast 
possible to tho Christian “ salvation through 
faith.” To the wise man evil was either 
non-existent or indifferent; he was free, for 
he hoped for nothing and feared nothing. 
Epictetus resolved all practical morality into 
the maxim “ bear and forbear,” and this may 
be said to be the sum of all tho leading 
schemes at this time. There was no preach¬ 
ing in the ancient religion—the philosophers 
were the preachers of morality ; and Fried- 
lauder gives a complete account of their 
position in the State and in private families, 
their in many respects noble efforts, and 
their weaknesses sometimes of character and 
sometimes of position, which made their 
great effort at reform, as a whole, a failure. 

The concluding section is therefore devoted 
to the consideration of the doctrine of Im¬ 
mortality, as held by both the educated 
and uneducated classes, in contrast with the 
Christian view. The future life was to the 
heathen only a continuation of the present, 
and always related to the present. Cicero 
could hardly explain the self-devotion of the 
Decii, and the self-sacrifice of the best men 
of all nations and all ages, except from their 
continuing to be conscious of the results of 
their great deeds. The worship of the dead 
was intended to keep up as close a connec¬ 
tion between them and the living as possible. 
The dead were laid, not as with us in church¬ 
yards or cemeteries, but by the city gates, 
and along the roads on which their friends 
were always going to and fro. The fragrance 
of the roses and violets laid on their graves 
comes to the spirits in the under-world ; 
they are still powerful to help their friends 
and avenge their friends’ wrongs or their own. 
Thus we hear in early times that “Manes 
Virginiae, mortuae quam vivae felicioris, 
per tot domos ad petendas poenas vagati, 
nullo relictosonte tandem qnieverunt” (Livy, 
iii. 58); and Hanno complainsthat Hamilcar’s 
restless ghost still stirs up war against Rome 
(xxi. 10). The appearance of Caesar to 
Brutus before Philippi is quite in accordance 
with the ancient view. The dying words of 
Socrates sum up the ancient theory on both 
its sides: “ Death is either an everlasting 
sleep, or tho passage to a new life—in neither 
case is it an evil: ” words in striking con¬ 
trast with the Christian conception. 

We trust that the author may yet be able 
to carry out the scheme, at which he half 
hints, cf considering more fully the con¬ 
dition of the provinces under the Empire ; a 
task which, as he says, is impossible until 
the completion of the Coqms Iiiscriptionuni 
Latinarum shall supply the requisite mate¬ 
rials. The whole subject is deeply interest¬ 
ing, and the questions debated far more 
important than those with which our his¬ 
tories of the Empire are so often filled, such 
as, Was Tiberius in fact so very bad a man ? 
Was not Caligula on the whole mad? Did 
Nero actually fiddle while Rome was burn¬ 
ing ? and the like discussions, which are 
mainly valuable to those who account for 
historical changes by anecdotes, or wish to 
indulge in attacks qn .modern Caesarism. 
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But for those who really wish to know what 
the ancient civilisation was, and to see how 
thoroughly ancient history is distinguished 
from modern by its culture and its modes of 
thought, nothing could be more welcome or 
satisfactory than Friedlander’s great work. 

C. W. Boase. 


The Jade Chaplet. In twenty-four Beads. 
A Collection of Songs, Ballads, Ac. 
(from the Chinese). By G. C. Stent, 
M.N.C.B.R.A.S. (London: Triibner A 
Co., 1874.) 

Mr. Stent has given ns these specimens of 
Chinese songs, ballads, Ac., in an English 
garb because, “ so far as his knowledge goes, 
the songs of the people, redolent as they 
necessarily are of the deepest and most 
widespread tendencies of national thought, 
have hitherto been comparatively neglected,” 
and becauso he has “ felt that some real 
translations of Chinese popular song would 
not be without their value as illustrations of 
the mental status of an important section of 
the human family.” We have read bis 
volume with much pleasure, and only regret 
that in a few instances he has been betrayed 
into using some slang expressions of too 
pronounced a nature. It is quite refreshing 
to see the sounds of Chinese characters 
written in an intelligible manner, and we 
would add that the explanatory notes which 
accompany the songs display considerable 
research, and are a very good feature in the 
book, for without them most English readers 
would have been much puzzled by such 
figurative expressions as “three inch gold 
lilies” (he., small feet), “yellow springs” 
(he., the grave), “autumn billows” (he., 
beautiful eyes), Ac. 

“Adventures of Tiny Rill,” “Snow in 
Summer,” “Chang Liang’s Flute, or Home 
Sickness,” and “ Silken Meshes,” are among 
the best pieces in the collection, while 
“ Crossing the Ferry, or Pickaback Love,” 
is an amusing love story. All things con¬ 
sidered, the “ Azalea ” is probable the most 
interesting “bead ” of the Jade Chaplet, and 
it w-as selected by Mr. Stent “as a fail- 
specimen of an improvised song, and also as 
one showing the immense amount of his¬ 
torical information some of these improvi- 
satores will glibly run off in rhyme.” The 
“ Chain Puzzle ” is merely given as an ex¬ 
ample “ of the weak and diluted style of 
songs we in the West call ‘ sentimental.’ ” 
Those w-ho are at all acquainted with the 
customs of the Chinese will be aware that 
at the Ching-ming chieh (or term) in the 
third moon (April) it is their practice to 
visit the tombs of their relations to chi-sao, 
i.e., “ offer sacrifices and sweep,” on which 
occasion they also burn mock or paper 
money; this Mr. Stent in “ Fanning the 
Grave ” hits off very concisely in the lines:— 

“ Each loaded with a good supply 
Of imitation eycce shoes, 

To burn—for friends defunct to use— 

Of dainty Tiunds, oil and rice. 

Ana vine to pour in sacrifice 

On tombs of friends who’neath them slept. 

(Twas * 3rd of the 3rd 1 when the graves are 
swept).” 

We do not quite agree with Mr. Stent in 
his manner of writing Chinese proper names; 


in fact he is not consistent, for he writes 
Jen Kuei in one place and Jen-kuei in 
another, the former method being, in our 
opinion, the correct one. We cannot see 
any possible necessity for placing a hyphen, 
as he almost always does, between the sur¬ 
name and what corresponds to our Christian 
name, which in Chinese follows the former. 
Yang-kuei-fei had much better have been 
written Yang Kuei-fei, Yang being the lady’s 
family name and Kuei-fei her ming-tzu or 
Christian name. 

In conclusion, we heartily join Mr. Stent 
in the hope which he expresses that the 
student of popular poetry will find in this 
book matter worthy of his attention, and, 
for our own part, with the slight exceptions 
we have noted above, we think that this 
effort to place Chinese songs and ballads 
within the reach of English readers is worthy 
of much commendation. 

Edw. Dlffield Jones. 


ENGLISH DIALECT SOCIETY. 

English Dialect Society. Series B. Ecprinted 
Glossaries. Edited by the Rev. Waiter 
W. Skeat, M.A. (London, 1873.) 

The English Dialect Society needs no intro¬ 
duction to the readers of the Academy. Its 
progress has been so regularly noted, that 
we may at once proceed to the subject- 
matter of the first issue. The editor (whose 
name is a sufficient guarantee for sound 
and honest work), remarks that “study of 
English dialects has hitherto lain nnder 
several disadvantges, one of which is the 
difficulty of consulting the various works 
that have appeared on the subject. Many 
glossaries have been issued in the form of 
mere appendices to works upon very dif¬ 
ferent subjects.” A striking proof of the 
necessity for disinterring these old word- 
lists is the fact that the present volume con¬ 
tains the dialect matter from one quarto and 
eleven octavo volumes. These glossaries 
are well worthy of a careful examination, 
and will prove suggestive to those who are 
studying the question. They will help to 
establish the geography of provincial 
English. If those who run through them 
would mark the words which are enrrent in 
their own county, much would be gained. 

The word tassel, or tazzle, for instance, 
which occurs in No. i. (Hutton’s North of 
England Glossary, 1781), has escaped the 
vigilance of Wilbraham, and is not entered 
in his Cheshire Glossary, although it was 
certainly used in the county eighty or ninety 
years ago. Dr. Hutton, by the way, was not 
very careful; he gives “ Manshut, s. b., a load 
of bread,” which is simply manchet, a term 
used in Manchester within memory. Its 
modest dimensions are somewhat exaggerated 
by the definition. Shire (p. 11) is a word 
still in daily use in Lancashire. It occurs in 
the fine old ballad of Lord Beichan— 

“She asked one sheave of my lord’s white bread.” 
Two MSS. of the Promptorium Panulorum, 
as well as Pynson’s edition, give schyve in 
place of “ Schyvere, of brede or o]>er lyke ”— 
the reading of the best text. 

The second glossary represents East York¬ 
shire, and is taken from Marshall’s work on 
the rural economy of that county, published 


in 1788. It includes some interesting bits 
of folk-lore. “Bride-door” is described to be 
a favour given by the bride, and run (some¬ 
times ridden) for by the young gallants of 
the district. “ Bride-wain, a carriage loaded 
with household furniture and utensils, travel¬ 
ling from the bride’s father’s to the bride¬ 
groom's house.” This was done in grand 
style, “ ten or perhaps twenty pair of oxen 
have on great occasions assisted.” A young 
woman working at a spinning-wheel sur¬ 
mounts the load, and by the continual 
accession of the gifts of friends as the pro¬ 
cession moves along in slow and stately 
march, the wain in reality is “ set fast ” 
by the weight, or, at least, “ affects a virtue 
if it have it not.” 

“Fond-plufe ” is the name of some mum¬ 
ming customs connected with Twelfth Day. 

“ Horsam, Hungil money,” points to a 
bygone condition of agriculture. When 
Marshall wrote, a tax was still paid by part 
of the Vale of Pickering, which had been 
originally intended to reward “ horsemen 
and hounds kept for the purpose of driving 
off the deer of the Forest of Pickering 
from the com fields which bordered upon 
it.” Pointing to the old plan of allowing 
the townlands to remain fallow every third 
year, when there would be no need for these 
guardians, “the fauf year is still (1788) 
exempt from this imposition.” 

“ Riding the stang ” is a phrase which will 
recall the description of the virago whom 
Hudibras sees borne along in scornful pro¬ 
cession for having drubbed her husband. 

. The word gait is a noticeable one. It is 
one of the most indispensable idioms to the 
folk both of Lancashire and Yorkshire: 
“gossip-gait,” “git a gait,” “set a gait,” 
Ac., are phrases which would be greatly- 
missed if forbidden. 

The word “hubbleshew = a hubbub, a 
tumultuous assembly,” will remind those 
who have seen it of the most original of 
all dramas, Miss Carstairs’ Hubble-shue. The 
use of the word by this Fifeshire lady- 
shows how widely extended the word has 
become. 

The East Norfolk (iii.), Vale of Glou¬ 
cester (iv.), and Midland Station (v.) Glos¬ 
saries, by tbe same author, are not so full as 
the preceding. In Gloucester we note the 
use of words nast — foulness and nesh = 
tender, still common in Lancashire. The 
last is, of course, the A.S. linesce. No. vi., 
Marshall’s West Devonshire Glossary, 1796, 
contains a tantalising definition: “Cousin 
Betty, s. b., a female changeling, real or 
counterfeit, who goes about the country to 
excite charity, as she does in Yorkshire 
under the same name.” 

There is an example of popular humour 
in the name Necessity given to spirit illegally- 
distilled by housewives of Devon from the 
dregs of the fermenting room. 

The seventh and last Glossary in the 
volume is one of the West Riding of York¬ 
shire, contributed to the Archaeologia in 
1811. This contains several folk-lore notes. 
“ Merry Nights ” are joyous assemblies of 
the young people, and at the conclusion 
“ each rustic nymph is finally conducted by 
her partner of the dance to her father’s 
house, into which both enter without noise 
and, seated on thelohg settle, prolong conver- 
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sation in gentle whispers till the first streaks 
of dawn admonish the youth to retire.” 
This custom, formerly common also in New 
England, will remind the reader of the 
method of rural courtship known as 
“bundling.” 

The social law which rigorously rules the 
intercourse both of high and low, is illus¬ 
trated by the term “ laiting-row ” applied to 
“ the district from which matrons are in¬ 
vited by special summons to be present 
at a child-birth or at the death of any 
of the inhabitants.” To omit any one 
entitled was, we are told, “ an affront 
not to be forgiven.” The word is used in 
Lancashire also, but is there pronounced 
“ lathin.” Before a funeral a messenger is, 
(or was), sent round to the cottages to laith 
those whose presence is desired. “ Spong- 
whew ” is the word given to a method by 
which toads were tortured to death. A long 
wooden bar is rested upon a convenient 
place, and the toad is placed at its end 
whilst a youth with a stout stick strikes 
the other end of the bar with all his strength. 
The poor animal is jerked up high in the 
air, and felling down upon the earth is 
crushed to jelly. The toad is an object of 
superstitious dread. “ Toad-bit ” is a disease 
of cattle attributed to this animal “ ugly and 
venomous,” for which lustration by fire was 
employed as a remedy. Glender, gloppened, 
gumption, may be named as examples of the 
difficulty of drawing the line between dia¬ 
lects. They are as common in South Lan¬ 
cashire as in the West Riding of Yorkshire. 

The three largest glossaries in this volume 
relate to Yorkshire, and furnish valuable 
data relating to the folk-speech of that 
important county. It is curious that in 
none of the three is there any record of the 
word mistel, which in the West Riding at 
least, generally replaces the word shippin 
or shuppen as the name of the cow-house. 
Dr. Willan mentions the Yorkshire charm, 
“In dockon —out nettle,” and appears to 
have been the first to point out how it 
explained the passage in Chaucer’s Troilus 
and Cressida, b. iv. ver. 461. 

The value of these old word-lists to the 
philologist is already acknowledged, but 
some of the above quotations may serve to 
show that they also contain matter of in¬ 
terest for the student of folk-lore and the 
archaeologist. In particular, it may bo said 
that a careful study of the field-names and 
other agricultural terms scattered through old 
glossaries would, in all probability, throw 
fresh light upon the early history of English 
systems of land tenure and culture. 

William E. A. Axon. 


Hknktk Ibsen has returned to Norway after a 
voluntary exile in Rome and Dresden of more 
than ten years. He has been received with en¬ 
thusiastic homage. 

The great German novelist, Paul Heyse, has 
completed the loving task of revising and care¬ 
fully editing the collected work of his friend, the 
late Hermann Kurz, who was alike distinguished 
in Germany as a novelist, a poet, and a politician. 
Kurz was in every sense of the word a scholar, 
and in addition to his numerous and most admir¬ 
able poems, tales, romances, and critiques, he 
gave his countrymen polished translations of 
Ariosto, Cervantes, Chateaubriand, Shakspere, 
B y ron , Moore, &c. 


NEW NOVELS. 

One Only. By E. C. P. Two vols. (Lon¬ 
don : Sampson Low & Co., 1874.) 

Lonely Carloita. By A. E. N. Bewicke. 
Three vols. (London: R. Bentley & Son, 
1.874.) 

Emilia's Inheritance. By Emma Jane Wor- 
boise. (London -. James Clarke & Co., 
1874.) 

The Love that Lived. By Mrs. Eiloart. 
Three vols. (London: Samuel Tinsley, 
1874.) 

Reapers of One Only will probably have 
occasion to change their minds more than 
once during the course of the novel with 
respect to the meaning of its name. While 
reading the first volume they will be dis¬ 
posed to think that it refers to the number 
of novels which the author will think fit to 
write, and will wonder that she was at the 
pains of writing even this one : while reading 
the second they will look on it as an invita¬ 
tion to read either volume but not both, and 
will find that it is almost a matter of in¬ 
difference frith which volume or at which 
end of the volume they begin : and not till 
the end of the book will it dawn on them 
that the author has set bounds to her am¬ 
bition, and does not expect to meet with 
more than one kindred and appreciative 
mind, the product of an age when the 
callow offspring of novelists are pitilessly 
dropped from the maternal nest before they 
have the least covering of feathers to protect 
them from the wind of criticism. The novel 
is one of those amiable and harmless novels 
which a large number of educated English¬ 
women could write, and yet refrain from pub¬ 
lishing. Simple but not pathetic, disjointed 
but not dramatic, brief but not witty, it 
might still have been effective if the author 
had kept it till she had studied life a little 
more closely, and learned the conditions of 
her trade a little more thoroughly. But she 
seems to hope that much may be forgiven 
her chiefly on the ground that she has read 
much. She is not of the school which loves 
names for names’ sake; the laughter and 
tears of her characters do not recall to her, 
as they recall to one of the most popular of 
her sisterhood within the limits of a para¬ 
graph, the names of Rabelais, Scarron, 
Piron and Heine; the mental and bodily 
sufferings of her hero do not remind her, as 
they remind another of the same community 
within the same bounds, of Damiens, La 
Barre, Ugolino and Agamemnon ; and she 
can paint a man of spirit without allusions, 
such as are dear to a third, to Achilles, 
Bayard, and Don Quixote. But she takes 
delight in placing irrelevant quotations at 
the head of each chapter, and in setting 
Shakspere cheek by jowl with the Baron 
von Feuchtersleben, Sir Walter Raleigh 
with Lord Lytton, Michael Drayton with 
the venerable Gammer Gurton; and goes 
to one poetess for t.he statement that “ a fish 
gasped on the floor,” and to another for 
the observation that “she did not think 
that December could follow so closely on 
June,” and to a third to tell ns that “ her 
spinning all is done.” And she forgets that 
when the reader has been introduced into 
distinguished company, he will be more 
critical with her story of Rose Camden, the 


beauty of Aldersham, who angled for John 
Atherley the banker, and Charles Fenwick, 
the rich proprietor, and who, just as the 
fishes were “ striving agood them to en¬ 
tangle,” and Fenwick had nibbled at the 
bait, was herself carried off by an under¬ 
graduate of slender fortune. Charles Fen¬ 
wick was the healthiest of a family of four 
invalids, and Rose’s elopement, which killed 
the other three, shattered what little health 
still remained to him. Yet he lived on 
her memory, secluded himself from the 
world, and ultimately left his property 
of 18,000Z. a year to her son, who is brought 
upon the scene in order that he may 
be present at a burglary which takes 
place at Fenwick’s house, but which being 
loosely and hastily constructed, immediately 
falls to the ground. It is impossible to be 
interested in this eccentric person. When 
he was young and Rose was true it was 
pretty enough to hear that he “ cooed and 
cooed and somewhat plaintively ho wooed; ” 
but as he continued all his life to coo and 
coo when the girl had imposed on the 
credulity of her somewhat plaintive wooer 
in an extraordinary manner, his disposition 
is found to be too much of the sneking-dove 
order to be within the range of human 
sympathy. 

It is not surprising that the heroine of 
Lonely Garlotta should have found herself 
extremely lonely when she left her native 
Madeira to live in England. Brought np in 
a convent, she had developed a partiality for 
social intercourse and an aptitude for sadden 
intimacies which showed themselves as soon 
as “ she was inducted into her first white 
muslin dress ” and appeared at her first 
ball, when she allowed a young naval officer* 
to call her a little darling, a little goose, and 
a little angel daring the course of three 
dances, kissed him “with a warm hearty 
kiss such as she had in years long ago 
given to her big wax doll,” and drew com¬ 
parisons on the score of youth and beauty 
between her partner and St. Stanislaus 
which were not wholly favourable to the 
saint. Her sunny nature must therefore 
have been chilled when she was sent to her 
mother’s relations at Clapham, and found 
that her two cousins were young ladies of 
unusual intelligence, who attended lectures 
on moral philosophy and garnished their 
language with interminable quotations from 
Hobbes, Ferrier and Hamilton. She could 
have little sympathy with the more practical 
cousin who taught Latin to young milliners, 
and when she despaired of making the rales 
of the “ Are Poetica ” adapt themselves to 
bonnet-making, gave lectures in conic sec¬ 
tions to young tailors, rightly believing that 
an acquaintance with the properties of para¬ 
bolic and hyperbolic curves would be of 
assistance in cutting ont trousers. And she 
felt even less warmth towards the speculative 
cousin who had won the affections of the 
philosophy lecturer by appreciating the 
novelty of his original ideas while her sister 
“ referred to some half-forgotten man of note 
in the middle ages,” and by professing ad¬ 
miration for his “ fine and feathery curls.” 
But a large number of persons tried to cheer 
Carlotta’s loneliness. There was a brilliant 
journalist who wrote on Baptismal Regenera¬ 
tion in the^—Tonans,” and refuted his argu- 
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merits in the “ Fulminans ” : who would 
“ take his stand upon Empiricism,” and then 
fly “ to the heights of German speculation ”; 
and who, in a word, was a very sorry rascal. 
He had a wife who married him for his 
articles in the “ Tonans,” ignorant of his 
connexion with the unorthodox “ Fulmi- 
nans ” : he had a mother-in-law who “gazed 
upon him as upon a vessel of wrath ” ; and 
while making love to Carlotta he was 
knocked down by one of her male cousins ; 
so he retired to Spain to write fictitious 
correspondence for a daily newspaper, took 
to opium, and was ultimately shot by Com¬ 
munists in Paris. There was also Prince 
Vladimir, a Russian prince, tom in youth 
from the arms of his wife, who “ wore her 
hair in silken plaits down to her knees,” 
and banished to Siberia on suspicion of con¬ 
spiracy. He now appears in London society, 
a tall gaunt man with cavernous eyes, now 
staring for long hours into space, now seem¬ 
ing to be a phantom to the visitors at the 
Horticultural Gardens, and generally finding 
with Carlotta so desperately that the girl 
“ twined her sweet imaginings about him.” 
There was, moreover, the wife whom Prince 
Vladimir had left in Russia, who had become 
a celebrated beauty with a green gleam in 
her eyes and a skeleton laugh, -who now 
wore her silken hair in modes which Parisian 
coiffeurs were afraid to try on other women, 
and who made Carlotta’s acquaintance when 
the artless heroine was pilfering sugar from 
the table d'hote at Vevny. Aud there were 
relish counts and German barons and 
Spiritualists, and other strange beings who 
would have done more to cheer Carlotta if 
the greater part of them had not been killed 
at the end of the hook. Their deeds and 
their characters are so remarkable that wo 
are disposed to believe that the author, like 
Prince Vladimir, has been “ accustomed to 
contemplate the grand spectacle of life from 
the topmost verge of the highest gallery,” 
a position which, if one ready wishes to see 
the grand spectacle, is considered the worst 
in the theatre. 

The heroine of Emilia's Inheritance is a 
young person who in childhood had played 
castanets in short petticoats at country 
fairs, danced boleros and fandangos, per¬ 
formed on the tight rope, thrummed a 
guitar, played with loaded dice and marked 
cards, slept in pathless forests to the lullaby 
of wild boasts’ roar, encountered herds of 
furious buffaloes, hungered in the wilderness, 
and had made herself as familiar with fire¬ 
arms ns with pins and needles. An ironical 
destiny had now placed this wild creature in 
the luxurious country-house of Deepfields 
with her aunt Montmorency, who “ wanted 
bones in her character,” and with three 
beautiful cousins ; and here she might have 
been happy if a half-starved individual had 
not been seen prowling about the house, 
apparently wanting bones as badly as the 
mistress of it. This man was her father, 
who had married one of the Montmorencys, 
killed three of his children by starvation, 
bullied his wife into insanity, and now lived 
in a ruin near Deepfields, supporting himself 
oil stolen hares and selling tliu trinkets 
supplied by his devoted daughter Augusta. 
Lint there is a blacker villain than this 
Captain Draw ford ; a Spaniard, wi'h face of 


sickly yellow and bloodshot eyes and hair 
“far too abundant for grace,” and bony 
fingers like claws, and the usual “ nameless 
something ” iuhisexpression. Andthe reader 
has to master the details of amost complicated 
Spanish genealogical table, and understand 
the terms of a wonderful will made by an 
insane man, before he is in a position to ap¬ 
preciate a story which forms part of the 
Christian World Library. We are inclined 
to think that the author, a practised hand 
in this sort of work, forgot the didactic object 
of her book till she reached the middle of it, 
when all the characters suddenly begin to 
quote Scripture and the praying becomes fast 
and furious. But tho incidents are not al¬ 
lowed to flag for this reason. A burglary 
takes place at Deepfields under the conduct 
of Augusta’s father, and is only frustrated 
by the valour of the aged housekeeper who 
suddenly appears before the robbers in her 
nightgown and the footman’s hat and coat, 
and the apparition naturally frightens them 
off. Then Augusta runs away to join her 
father and is followed by her admirer, 
Edward Daugerfield, who shows the quality 
of his admiration by expending lavish sums 
in a few hours in return for the most trivial 
information: buying at a grocer’s shop a 
pound of tea, a ham, half a Dutch cheese, 
thumb-blue, mottled soap, two scrubbing 
brushes, and a bar of Spanish liquorice, 
merely to ask if the grocer ever supplied a 
customer named Crawford ; then having his 
pocket picked to ingratiate himself with the 
inhabitants of Wapping, and finally making 
handsome contributions to a clergyman’s 
sick fund to open a conversation about the 
church. Of course Augusta returns, and 
her father who appears at Etretat with his 
hair dyed red is converted by the cure, who 
is “a good man although a Catholic priest.” 
The character of Augusta is well painted 
and the hook is undoubtedly interesting; but 
it is chiefly remarkable as one of the first of 
sensational novels adapted to educational 
purposes, which, the educational portions 
being skilfully arranged so as to be detached 
with ease, appeal to two diametrically oppo¬ 
site classes of readers, the students of exciting 
fictions and the admirers of the Christian 
World. 

All Mrs. Eiloart’s books are honeit books, 
spiced with independence of thought, and 
sweetened with a pleasant humour ; and The 
Love that Lived possesses these qualities in as 
eminent a degree as its predecessors. The 
scene of it is laid in the old cathedral town 
of Wyehester, a borough torn asunder by 
political interests, the Conservative party 
being headed by the rich Mr. Rivington, of 
Wyeheholme, and the Liberals organised by 
the Working Man’s Club, the good genius of 
which is Tony Byng, compositor and phi¬ 
lanthropist, aud the bad genius Watty Grif¬ 
fiths, poacher and drunkard. Griffiths had 
conceived an invincible dislike to clergymen, 
mainly on the ground that one of them had 
united him to his wife, but incidentally 
because another had ventured to maintain 
the heretical doctrine that a man may not 
always “ leather ” his partner. So he 
formed a habit of calling on the vicar of his 
parish, and reading extracts from the 
People’s Litany, praying that he might be 
delivered from kings and queens, lords and 


ladies, bishops and priests, but unfortunately 
omitting factory clerks from the category, 
and so suffering himself to be knocked down 
by the hero, Robert Reed. But Griffiths 
was also a patriot, and in this capacity, when 
the election began, he was able to fix the 
price of the working man’s vote ; for when 
Mr. Rivington’s son and an electioneering 
agent called to solicit his interest, his value 
was estimated at seven pounds, five pounds 
being paid as the price of a ferret, and two 
as a reward for removing it from the elec¬ 
tioneering agent’s leg. Yet, even this piece 
of public spirit was not appreciated by his 
enemy Tony Byng, the printer, a contempla¬ 
tive Hamlet in fustian, moralising on worms 
in churchyards, and striving to set the world 
to rights from his printer’s stool. He 
preaches the equality of all mankind, and 
instils his views so effectually into the mind 
of yonng Robert Reed that the factory clerk 
aspires to the hand of Sibyl Cheyne, an 
heiress, living with the Rivingtons at 
Wyeheholme. It ultimately appears that he 
was not presumptuous in doing so, being the 
eldest and legitimate son of Mr. Rivington, 
who had unintentionally committed bigamy, 
and whose love for his first wife was the 
“love that lived.” We will not relate more 
of this pleasant novel, bnt will merely say 
that it breathes the fresh air of the country, 
that its characters arc true to life, and that 
it well deserves the attention which it will 
no doubt receive. Walter Macleane. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Introduction to Insh Fanning. By Thomas 
Baldwin, M.R.I.A., Superintendent of the 
Agricultural Department of National Education 
in Ireland. (London : Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 
This excellent little treatise on farming is pub¬ 
lished in the handiest form. The practical utility 
of previous treatises by the same author has 
been shown by a sale of more than 60,000 copies. 
Though ostensibly an introduction only to Irish 
agriculture, the present work forms a useful study 
for agriculturalists in any country in Western 
Europe. And, although written with no such 
purpose, it shows that large profits may be made 
on farms of five acres, even in Ireland, the climate 
of which is much less favourable to spade hus¬ 
bandry than that of most parts of Europe. We 
ought to add that Continental experience is de¬ 
cisively opposed to Mr. Baldwin’s view that, as 
wages rise, the still smaller farms which do not 
occupy the whole time of the labourer will be 
abandoned. The main cause of the increasing 
number of such little farms in France, Belgium, 
and Western Germanv, is the rise of wages, which 
enables labourers to buy them, and tends also to 
make large farming less profitable. 

Dwellings of Working Feople. in London. Two 
Speeches delivered in the House of Commons, 
May 8, 1874. By U. J. Kav-Shuttleworth, 
M.P. and Sir Sydney Waterlow, Bart., M.P. 
(London: Ridgway.) 

Mr. Kay-Shutti/ewortit’s speech appears to 
us to be a very creditable oue on a most im¬ 
portant subject—creditable not merely for the 
ability which it displays, but also for the public 
spirit and energy shown in the investigations of 
which it was the result. It proves that there 
is a considerable supply of sites for dwellings of 
working people in London, yet that there is an 
unsatisfied demand, though it is what economists 
—to denote that the power as well as the will 
must be preseut—have called an effectual de¬ 
mand. 

“ Tho trustees of Mr. Pealiody,” we read, “ have 
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•till alxjut 278 0001. left, available for the purposes of 
the Trust. There can be no doubt that the Trustees 
would lose no time in employing that money if they 
, could only meet with the sites which they want, and 
yet I have shown to the House that such sites exist in 
great quantity.” 

Mr. Kav-Shuttleworth states his main pro¬ 
posal as follows:— 

“ I do not propose to rebuild London, or any part 
of London, out of the rates, nor should I think of 
offering any arguments in favour of such a scheme. 
All that I should propose would be that land should 
be bought by the Metropolitan Board of Works under 
powers similar to those conferred upon the Corpora¬ 
tion of Glasgow. The land thus bought by the Metro¬ 
politan Board of Works would be again sold or leased 
by them at little or no loss. It might bo desirable to 
give powers to the Metropolitan Board of Works to 
rebuild to a certain extent. The greater part of the 
building, however, would be effected by private en¬ 
terprise.” 

Sir Sydney 'Waterlow adds:— 

“What we ask is that this House, recognising the 
local authority which the Metropolitan Board of 
Works and the City of London exercise over the dis¬ 
tricts under their control, should impose upon these 
two public bodies the responsibility and the duty of 
submitting to Parliament, from timo to time, schemes 
for public improvements involving the destruction of 
houses unfit for occupation, and the appropriation of 
the sites when cleared fur the reconstruction of tene¬ 
ment houses suitable for the labouring population, 
npon plans to lie approved by the local authority, 
in the manner provided by tho Metropolitan Act of 
1872.” 

We are far from denying the importance of 
these suggestions, but one of still greater import¬ 
ance is that, in the words of Mr. Mill in one of his 
great Westminster election speeches, “it is not an 
affair of building only.” Mr. Mill seems to have 
bad in view the causes which produce the enor¬ 
mous influx of a miserably poor population into 
London. As long as those causes continue to 
operate with their present force, measures such as 
Mr. Kay-Shuttleworth and Sir Sydney Waterlow 
propose can he but palliatives. 

The Seven Ages of a Village Pauper. By G. J. 
Bartley. (London: Chapman & Hall.) The 
author has three practical proposals to make: 
first, that outdoor relief should only he granted to 
those who prove that they have saved; second, 
that parochial medical relief should he replaced by 
a provident system which might he self-supporting, 
and yet cost those who use it less than they pay 
now, and that facilities for saving should be 
multiplied. He illustrates with a good deal 
of ingenuity the way in which the present 
system actually discourages thrift at almost 
every point of life. But he is very far indeed 
from grasping the subject as a whole. In the first 
place, he makes no sufficient distinction between 
pauperism as the disposition to come on the parish 
rather than save, and pauperism as the disposition 
to come on the parish rather than work ; in the 
second place, though he perceives that a large 
section of the rural population look upon relief as 
a right to he made the most of, he fails to draw the 
obvious inference that it would he a grave risk to 
try to diminish it. The fact is, that in the six¬ 
teenth and again in the eighteenth century, the 
conditions of life were changed by the governing 
classes in a wav that was certainly not to the 
taste, and probably not for the interest, of the most 
numerous section of the agricultural community ; 
at both periods the Poor Law was the instrument 
for keeping them quiet, and it was the indulgent 
side of the Poor Law which was most efficacious. 

It is true, of course, that the abolition of the Poor 
Law would, at the cost of immense temporary and 
much permanent suffering, have a tendency to 
raise wages, hut it is not proved that measures 
more agreeable to the working classes will not he 
more effectual. In tho third place, the writer 
fails to prove that it is worth an agricultural 


desires are strong, in order that his privations may 
be rather fewer when his desires are weak. It 
makes very little difference to the comfort of an 
old man or woman whether their pittance comes 
from the parish or from a government annuity; it 
is out of the question either way that they should 
have young people to wait upon them exclusively, 
which is the one real comfort of old age. 
It might perhaps he possible to promote thrift, 
and abolish outdoor relief in country parishes by 
doubling every man’s savings out of the rates: 
would Mr. Bartley like that ? 

Pure Benevolence of Creation. By J. Travers. 
(London: Longmans & Co.) Mr. Travers is so 
painfully in earnest that he is not likely to get 
credit for the real ingenuity of his theodicy, 
especially as he has thought it necessary to fatigue 
the reader by constructing the logic of his subject 
as he went along, though his logic had nothing 
original in it. His theory is as follows: Per¬ 
manent unmixed enjoyment is inconceivable, 
therefore it is unmeaning to demand it of Omni¬ 
potence ; it cannot even be maintained that per¬ 
manent possession of the conditions of the highest 
enjoyment would he worth having at all unless 
we were prepared by pain to profit bv them. 
Further, all pain heightens the capacity for future 
pleasure, and nil pleasure heightens the capacity 
for future pain. Hence if all sentient existence 
be endless, every life will have the same value in 
the long run, and will ultimately attain a condi¬ 
tion in which less and less positive pain suffices to 
keep alive the capacity for more and more positive 
pleasure. The writer is aware of the abuse to which 
the doctrine of the indifference of the ultimate 
consequences of all actions is open, and replies not 
ineffectively, that as a right direction of the will 
is indispensable before a life can attain its maxi¬ 
mum value, we had as well (or indeed better) 
he virtuous first as last. The writer does not 
seem to deal with the difficulty that sentient 
beings are organised, and that pain, if severe, tends 
to disorganisation, nor does lie really bridge over 
the fundamental inconsistency of taking the 
principle that pain and pleasure must he correla¬ 
tive from his reason, and the other principle that 
God must somehow give pleasure the upper hand 
of pain from his wishes. The frank paradox of 
the ages of faith is much better. 

“Avidi ct semper pleni 

Quod habent desiderant: 

Nee satirtns fastidit, 

Neque fames cmciat; 

Iuhi,antes semper edunt, 

Et edentes inhiant." 


We have received the Presuppositions of Cri¬ 
tical History , by F. II. Bradley, Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford" (Barker & Co.), which is a very 
ingenious attempt to establish and guard the 
principle that nothing can be affirmed of the past 
except what can he inferred from the present. 
The treatise is perhaps rather conclusive than 
convincing in result, and in method too anxiously 
abstract and elaborate. The writer may be said 
to make out what he asserts, though not always 
on unquestionable grounds; hut it is doubtful 
whether the thing asserted has the importance he 
attaches to it. If it were possible or desirable 
that any historical work should consist exclu¬ 
sively of “scientific history,” or “critical history,” 
then no doubt it would bo indispensable to con¬ 
sider under what conditions a fact can he consi¬ 
dered scientifically attested, and insist that “ for 
history the fact means that which is real,” and 
“the real means that which criticism has affirmed.” 
But for practical purposes history is the record of 
what knowledge we can have of the past, and 
this knowledge varies very much. Moreover, 
much of the argument is vitiated by the writer's 
doctrine that our belief in testimony is always a 
matter of inference, ns inference is treated as 
something that always is, or ought to he, con¬ 
scious and rational; whereas the truth is that 
testimony, like observation, in the absence of 
labourer’s while to refuse indulgences when his ! cause to the contrary, impresses the mind quite 


spontaneously and instantaneously. It is a mis¬ 
take to describe the process by which we admit 
testimony to what we think probable in terms of 
the process by which we check testimony to what 
we think improbable. In the latter case the 
writer does not sufficiently recognise the option 
which we exercise upon strange things tolerably 
attested, whether the strangeness shall tell against 
the testimony or enlarge our conceptions of possi¬ 
bility. The latter process is for the most part 
gradual, and the point at which it issues in cer¬ 
tainty varies for different minds; hut it does not 
follow that a fact is to be excluded from history 
because a historian cannot present it as certain. 
Another grave omission is that the writer does 
not take into account, when insisting on the ne¬ 
cessity of measuring the past by the present, the 
certainty that the action of permanent forces varies 
in intensity to an extent not yet measured. 

Health anil Education. By the liev. Charles 
Kingsley. (London: IV. Isbister & Co., 1874.) 
Canon Kingsley's last volume of reprints falls 
naturally into three sections. At the end wo 
have Carlylese rhapsodies on Buchanan and Vesa- 
lius, and one Itondelet, a Huguenot doctor, who 
studied botany, and had a local reputation at 
Montpellier. The other two sections of the book 
are devoted to physical science, ns it bears respec¬ 
tively upon health and education. The remarks 
on health are likely to he useful. The author 
insists upon indisputable truths about venti¬ 
lation, preventible diseases, and the like, and 
recommends that young ladies should play hall, 
like Nausicaa. His suggestions would have 
been more useful if he had given more pains to 
analysing the obstacles which make it hard in a 
complicated society to act upon principles which 
it is easy to admit. For instance, all cottages 
would he healthier if built on high ground; 
hut would labourers like always to have to go 
uphill at the end of the day's work ? It would 
be easier to make practical use of the know¬ 
ledge that the cattle plague was severest in the 
counties where the cattle had to drink more or 
less stagnant water. Essays like those on Science, 
and the Tree of Knowledge, and Bio-geology, 
and Superstition, are more questionable. They 
are nearly all ingenious and suggestive, and even 
instructive; hut it probably hinders the pro¬ 
gress of knowledge to put forward even better 
supported conjectures in a popular form, if they 
are to he invested, before they are proved or 
half-proved, with the double sanction of common 
sense and moral and religious fervour.— Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that Mr. Lewis Morris, of Jesus 
College, Oxford, and Lincoln's Inn, is the “ New 
Writer ” whose Songs of'Tico Worlds have met with 
so favourable a reception. 

Some important additions hv purchase have 
lately been made to the coin department of the 
British Museum. The Greek collection has been 
enriched by the acquisition, through Messrs. 
Rollin and Feuardent, of Mr. Addington’s Greek 
Imperial coins, and a selection of Phrygian and 
other Asiatic coins of tho same class from a col¬ 
lector in the Levant. M. Castellani has fur¬ 
nished some hitherto entirely unknown specimens 
of Italian aes grave, apparently of a weight superior 
to the lihral, and rarities of the imperial series, 
including the pick of a recent find of silver pieces 
on the Esquiline. The class of imperial gold has 
been enriched by large additions from the Robert 
collection, procured by MM. Rollin and Feuardent. 
In the oriental series tho very rare dinar of 
a.h. 77, the first struck with purely Muslim types, 
has been acquired from Mr. Rogers, late British 
consul at Cairo, besides some extremely curious 
Arabic gold pieces and Byzantine and Arab glass 
money from another collector. 

Mr. Alexander J. Ellis's lecture on Latin 
pronunciation and his translation of Helmholtz, 
are both at press. 
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Mb. J. O. Halliyvell has presented to the New 
Shakspere Society his collated copy of the printed 
text of u The Pageant of the Company of Shear¬ 
men and Taylors in Coventry u nevlv correcte be 
Roburt Croo, the xiiij lh dev ofmarche fenvsschid 

the vere of owre lorde $rod MCCCCC k 
xxxiiij te , ’ with the three sonirs and their music 
that u belonge to the Taylors k Shearemens 
Pagant.” 

Pr. Richard Morris intends to bring out, in 
the course of a year or two, a short shilling 
English Grammar, to contain the accidence, 
analysis of sentences, a short syntax, and history 
of the language. 

Two new books of travel are promised us from 
America: Captain Tyson’s Arctic Adventures, in¬ 
cluding those of the Polaris , and The Nimrod of 
the Hen, or Che American W/wlesman, by Captain 
W. M. Davis. 

Dr. Wolfred N. Cote, a Baptist missionary 
in Rome, is preparing a larger edition of his work 
on the archaeology of Baptism, entitled Baptism 
and Baptisteries. The work will contain fifty- 
three illustrations, including views of many of the 
most celebrated Baptisteries and Fonts, and re¬ 
presentations of the rite from angient frescoes and 
early illuminated manuscripts, with full comments 
in the text. Dr. Cote has brought together a 
considerable amount of information from the 
writings of the Fathers, and among other MSS. 
he has carefully consulted those in the British 
JIuseum, and is said to have obtained from Car¬ 
dinal Antonelli the privilege of examining the 
collection of the Vatican Library. The work will 
be published by Messrs. Yates and Alexander, of 
Cliancery Lane. Its interest and importance both 
to theologians and archaeologists are obvious. 

Messrs. Paterson, of Edinburgh, and Sotheran 
& Co., of London, propose to issue in one 
volume royal folio, a handsome reprint of the 
“ Theatrum Scotiae, containing the Prospects of 
their Majesties Castles and Palaces; together 
with those of the most considerable Towns and 
Colleges; the Ruins of many ancient Abbeys, 
Churches, Monasteries, and Convents, within the 
s aid Kingdom. All curiously engraven on Copper¬ 
plates. With a short description of each plate. 
By John Slezer, Captain of the Artillery Com¬ 
pany, and Survevour of their Majesties Stores 
and Magazines in the Kingdom of Scotland.” 
The first edition of this interesting book was 
published in the year 1693, and contained fifty- 
seven plates; but, as the drawings for these were 
commenced about twenty years before that date, 
they really represent the condition and appearance 
of the principal towns and buildings in Scotland 
nearly 200 years ago. The letterpress of the first 
edition consisted of short descriptionsof the places, 
and a series of dedications of the various plates to 
the leading nobles of Scotland, with their coats of 
arms finely engraved. In the three editions pub¬ 
lished during the last century, twelve additional 
plates were given, and in the year 1814 an edition 
with the plates very much worn was issued, with 
> fife of Slezer and large additions to the de¬ 
scriptions by Dr. Jamieson, author of the Scottish 
Dictionary. In the new edition now proposed to 
he published, the whole of the views will he 
reproduced by photolithography, from brilliant 
original impressions. The original descriptions 
will also he printed verbatim, together with the 
dedications to the nobility and their coats of arms 
in facsimile. The volume will he prefaced by 
Jamieson's Life of Slezer, with such corrections as 
may he necessary', while all his additions to the 
descriptions will he printed iD the form of an 
appendix. The principal dew of Edinburgh 
measures 32j inches in length, and 12 inches in 
breadth, and all the other views, with one excep¬ 
tion, are 10.J inches in length, and 91 inches in 
breadth. The impression will he limited to 250 
copies, at five guineas to subscribers. 

We are glad to hear that Mr. Triibner proposes 


to publish an English translation of Jonas Lie's 
new novel, The Pilot and his Wife, of which we 
spoke a few weeks ago. It is certain to be 
welcomed by a large circle of English readers, to 
whom its fresh and unfamiliar pictures of sea¬ 
faring life cannot fail to ba attractive. 

Messrs. Chapman and IT all publish to-day 
Gerald and his Friend the Doctor, by the Rev. 
Henry Sollv. Lord Lyttleton contributes an in¬ 
troductory notice. 

We have been so alarmed by the denunciation 
of “ the Editors of the European press ” in the new 
number of Fors Clacigera, and their habit of living 
by the sale of their “ opinions, instead of know¬ 
ledges,” that we scarcely venture to hold, much 
leas to express, the very harmless “ opinion ” that 
the following passage is one of painful interest:— 

“ The Pope’s new tobacco manufactory under the 
Palatine, [is] an infinitely more important ol jeet now, 
in all views of Home from the west, than cither the 
Palatine or the Capitol; while the still more anciont 
documents of Egyptian religion—the obelisks of the 
Piazza del Popolo, and of the portico of St. Peters— 
are entirely eclipsed by the obelisks of our English 
religion, lately elevated, in full view from the Pineiun 
and the Montorio, with smoke coming out of the top 
of them. And farther, the entire eastern district of 
Rome, between the two Basilicas of the Latoran and 
St. Lorenzo, is now one mass of volcanic ruin ; a 
desert of dust and ashes, the lust of wealth exploding 
there, out of a crater deeper than Etna's, and raging, 
as far as it am reach, in one frantic desolation of 
whatever is lovely, or holy, or memorable, iu the 
central city of the world.” 

It is announced that Rabbi Joseph Kohn Zedek, 
of Ldopol, has published in Hebrew a history of the 
Franco-German war of 1870-71. Another "learned 
rabbi has recently published at Vienna a Hebrew 
translation of Shakspere's Othello. 

That we are still somewhat backward in our 
attempts to imitate the methods of Chinese cul¬ 
ture in our seats of learning, may he inferred from 
an anecdote we have lately received from an 
eminent philologist. Shortly before leaving the 
Celestial Empire he came across an old native 
gentleman of the mature age of 100, who teas just 
about to yo in for his last examination. When 
will our University authorities succeed in attaining 
a perfection of the examination statute which can 
be compared with this ? 

The second volume of the Cabinet edition of 
Tennyson's works contains the English Idylls and 
other poems, and is adorned—at least it may seem 
so to some readers—with a view of Aldworth by 
way of frontispiece. We wish that our copy 
could be induced to open elsewhere than at page 
93, where a hideous misprint thrusts itself obtru¬ 
sively upon our notice. 

On the list of courses of lectures and classes at 
Straasburg University for next session, we notice 
the following English ones:—Professor Dr. ten 
Brink on English Word-formation and Syntax, 
Middle-English Poets and Milton’s Minor Poems; 
I>ester White on Tennyson’s Poems, Lewes's 
Selections- from Modem British Authors, Exer¬ 
cises in English, and Elementary Lessons for 
Beginners. In the political section one of the 
series of lectures is “ A Survey of the Present 
Social Movement in England, France and Ger- 
rnanv,” by Professor Dr. Schmoller. 

The statement that Professor Longfellow is 
writing a biography of Charles Sumner is, accord¬ 
ing to the Boston Gazette, without foundation. 
No new life, nor any satisfactory life, is likely to 
appear at present. Mr. Sumner left material for 
a very interesting volume, picturing his history 
before he engaged in the public service, which is 
in the hands of his literary executors; but no 
person to whom they would be willing to intrust 
it has as yet signified a desire to embody it in the 
biographical literature of the country. 

It was announced in this paper, as elsewhere, 
that the well-ki^iwn antiquary, Etatsraad Worsaae, 


would accompany the King of Denmark on his 
visit to Iceland, and be present at the Thousand 
Yeare’ Festival, which opens to-dav. At the last 
moment, however, and to every body’s surprise, 
the King appointed Worsaae Minister of the De¬ 
partments of Religion and Education; the ap¬ 
pointment was all the more startling because the 
antiquary has never before taken the smallest part 
in political affairs. Ilia place on the Royal 
steamer was taken by the celebrated zoologist. 
Professor Japetus Steenstrup. 

Two new plays by Bjomstjeme Bjomson have 
arrived in Copenhagen. Both are comedies of the 
present time, and both are in prose. One is en¬ 
titled Redaktbren (The Editor) and the other 
En Fallit (A Bankruptcy). Reduktbren, which 
we are privately informed is very original and 
able, is already in type, but neither will he pub¬ 
lished till the winter, as it is intended to bring 
tliem both out first on the hoards of the new 
Roval Theatre, which will open in October. We 
understand that the Danish poet, Frederik 
Paludan-Miiller, is preparing a drama for the 
same occasion, and that a new play may also be 
expected from Andreas Munch. The natural 
outlet for poetic thought in Scandinavia has 
always been the stage, and the opening of this 
new theatre ought to give a stimulus to dramatic 
literature. 

A Russian journal states that a resident at 
the Finnish village of Tocsovo has just organised 
some amateur theatricals for the ‘peasantry. The 
dialogue will be in Finnish, and the play selected 
for representation is a fantastic piece entitled 
Suomi, the subject of which is taken from a well- 
known Finnish legend. We learn on the same 
authority that “ Sir William Svdnev, an English 
tourist now at St. Petersburg,” has just commis¬ 
sioned a Russian sculptor to execute a series of 
busts of the most famous modern writers of 
Russia, beginning with Pouschkine. 

The committee appointed to conduct the pro¬ 
ceedings connected with the new Croatian Uni¬ 
versity about to be opened at Agram, has issued a 
circular, addressed to all European and American 
universities generally, begging them to send repre¬ 
sentatives from their own schools to do honour to 
the starting of this youngest member of the 
academic body on her way. The ceremony of 
inauguration is to take place in October, and the 
committee announce that the Croatian metropolis 
is preparing to do all possible honour to the occa¬ 
sion. 

The University of Tubingen, which was some 
years ago enriched by the accession of the choiee 
and valuable library of Ludwig Uhland, presented 
to it by the poet's widow, has recently received 
from the same lady a considerable sum of money, 
constituting the entire proceeds of her admirable 
Life of her husband (Das Leben Ludwig Uhland *, 
Stuttgart, 1874). This is in accordance with her 
wishes to he appropriated to the foundation of a 
scholarship for students devoted to the same 
studies as those pursued by her husband. Frau 
Uhland has also recently instituted a prize for 
scholars at the Gymnasium at Tubingen, where 
the poet received his preliminary training for his 
university career. 


Blackwood begins a promising series of papers 
on the Ilinmlvia under the title of the “ Abode 
of Snow.” The writer complains of the policy 
of the Indian Government in allowing the Go¬ 
vernments of Nepaul and Bhotan to exclude ex¬ 
plorers from the highest peaks. In the same 
journal, a general officer of the late Confederate 
army takes occasion of the ponderous escapade of 
the Count of Paris to remind us with a good deal 
of temperate dignity that the South had a case on 
which educated and conscientious gentlemen can 
still look hack with comfort. “ Seven Village 
Songs ” are very dainty, rather aiiy than flowing. 

It is simpler to buy the Argosy and read Mrs. 
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King’s account of Mdme. Cottin, the author of 
the Frilee of Siberia, than to look her up in a 
French or German dictionary of biography. 

Ik Temple Bar we have the most courteous 
and sober statement yet put forth, of what serious 
Conservatives are for the present disposed to make 
their ultimatum on the “ Burning Question ” of 
women’s rights. Women may learn anything which 
does not make them less fit or disposed to marry ; 
the writer is prepared for less illusory conces¬ 
sions as to strictly legal grievances in order that 
women may have no excuse for wanting votes. 
“ Writers and Reviews ” in' the same is a very 
spirited account of the rationale of the plausible 
system which makes most contemporary reviewing 
so unjust to authors and so uninstructi ve to readers. 
The author of an able paper on “ Ben Jonson ” 
imagines that his lyrics are the best of his work 
because they give him most pleasure now. A 
critic in dealing with a classic ought to be able to 
sink subjective preferences. 

Macmillan has an interesting paper by G. F. 
Rodwell on the “ Perception of tlie Invisible,” 
which tells us what we should see with adequate 
eyes in a melting ingot of silver and the like. 

A pamphlet, by Mr. W. Baptiste Scoones, ad¬ 
dressed to the members of the Indian Council, and 
reprinted in Macmillan's Magazine for the present 
month, contains many valuable facts and sugges¬ 
tions. It is generally supposed that marks are 
awarded to each subject in proportion to its value 
as a test of ability. But this principle is violated 
when the same proficiency in any subject does not 
obtain the same mark. The same proficiency in 
mathematics, for example, may obtain this year 
three hundred marks less than last year, owing to 
the change of examiners, and the practice of 
deducting 125 marks. Thus, candidates grounding 
their hopes on previous examinations are cruelly 
disappointed. Honest work may be less service¬ 
able than knowing “ what subjects will pay this 
year.” Ill-luck can be guarded against only by 
taking up a great number of subjects. Luck also 
predominates in the vied voce examination. In 
ten minutes it is impossible to discriminate the 
smatterer and the scholar. At the last competi¬ 
tion, for instance, the subject of Comparative 
Anatomy was not even mentioned in vied voce. 
These defects are met by the following sugges¬ 
tions. There should be a permanent court of 
examiners to see that the “ marks are distributed 
in accordance with a prescribed plan.” The ex¬ 
penses of such an arrangement might be defrayed 
from the fees which candidates have now to pay. 
The viva voce examination should last at least 
half an hour, and should be conducted bv two sets 
of examiners. There would thus be sufficient safe¬ 
guard against smattering, without the method of 
deducting 125 marks—a method which (as Mr. 
Scoones proves) places the linguists at a very un¬ 
fair disadvantage. There are some excellent re¬ 
marks upon the age of candidates, the “ final ” 
examinations, and the study of natural science, in 
reference to which the statements of the Edin¬ 
burgh Reviewer are refuted by an array of statis¬ 
tics. We have only space to notice the proposed 
method of selecting candidates. It consists of 
(1) competitive examination, (2) further selection 
In a college designed for this purpose. Candidates 
rejected by the authorities of this college as not 
suited for the India Civil Service might in many 
cases obtain other situations under Government. 
Thus the intellectual advantages of competition 
and the social advantages of Haileybury might be 
combined. 

In the Contemporary W. Greg concludes the 
" Warnings of Cassandra ” by an exhortation to 
the established clergy to concentrate their strength 
on inculcating that doctrine of the traditional, 
which is supported by least evidence and has 
hitherto excited least opposition. St. George 
Mrvart, in Part iv. of “ Contemporary Evolution,” 
points out that the progress of science does not 
issue in demonstrating contradictions of Catholic 


dogma, but only induces ways of thinking and feel¬ 
ing more or less incompatible with it ; but we 
hardly know what he gains by this, as Father 
Newman has shown that faith does not rest upon 
demonstration but on appropriate wavs of think¬ 
ing and feeling. Sir A. J. Arbuthnot’s article on 
“ Lord Ellenborough’s Indian Administration ” 
suggests, without stating, a question that has not 
been sufficiently discussed—Was Ellenborough as 
alone as he supposed in his determination finally 
to evacuate Afghanistan ? Dr. A. Schwartz gives 
some amusing specimens of seventeenth century 
sermons in his “ History of the German Pulpit.” 
One preacher delivered a course of fifty-two 
sermons on “ Mary as the Spiritual Paper Mill.” 
II. A. Proctor, in his first paper on “ Sir W. 
Herschel’s Two Methods of Star-Gazing,” main¬ 
tains that Ilerschel fundamentally changed his 
methods and views without stating that he did 
so, and has consequently been misunderstood by 
all subsequent authors who have treated the 
subject, except Struve. A. S. Murray’s article on 
“ Greek Painters,” suggests that as we have more 
gossip about them than about Greek sculptors, they 
had more contemporary popularity. 

Miss Bacon’s practical joke, which Lord Pal¬ 
merston, oddly enough, took seriously, was fol¬ 
lowed up some years ago by Professor Holmes of 
Harvard, in his Authorship of Shalcspere, and has 
given rise to an article in this mouth's Fraser, 
“ Who wrote Shakspere? ” It is the custom of 
our monthlies now and then to give accounts of 
the literary eccentricities or conundrums flyiug 
about: and the present Fraser article gives a 
sketch of the ingenious absurdities made to look 
like probabilities in favour of the perhaps foolishest 
idea that ever entered man’s head, that Bacon 
wrote Shakspere's works. The only parallel to it 
in modern times would be, that the late Lord 
Lvndhurst, say wrote the poems of Burns and 
Keats, with great part of Coleridge and Byron. 
Fortunately Professor Holmes has mixed some 
sensible work with bis amusing nonsense; he has 
given a series of interesting parallels of ideas and 
expressions common, as was natural, to the two 
leading minds of the Elizabethan age, Shakspere's 
and Bacon's. 


The Thirty-fifth Report of the Deputy-Keeper 
of the Public Records has just been issued. The 
retirement of Lord Romillv from the office of 
Master of the Rolls since the publication of last 
year's report, furnishes the occasion for a graceful 
allusion to bis lordship’s efforts to promote the 
more extensive knowledge and use of the public 
records, and to his endeavours to forward the 
historical literature of Great Britain by the for¬ 
mation and printing of Calendars of State Papers, 
&c. Nor did Lord Romilly confine bis services 
to the advancement of general history; he also 
rendered great benefit to .the legal inquirer and 
local historian by abolishing all fees for searching 
and inspecting the public records. The circum¬ 
stances under which the records of the Pala¬ 
tinate of Lancaster were removed to London 
were detailed by us early in the present 
year. In noticing the transfer Sir Thomas 
Hardy briefly narrates the history of the Palati¬ 
nate from its creation in the year 1351, when 
Edward III. made Henry Earl of Lancaster Duke 
of Lancaster, and granted him certain rights 
within the county. Power was given to the 
Duke by charter to have his Court of Chancery, 
and to appoint justices to hold Pleas of the 
Crown, and other pleas touching the Common 
Law, with all other liberties and jura regalia 
pertaining to a County Palatine. In addition 
to the Calendars which are being prepared at 
Venice, Madrid, and elsewhere, by Mr. Rawdon 
Brown and Don Pascual de Gayangos, we learn 
that M. Armand Baschet is collecting and copying 
documents relating to British history in the public 
libraries and archives of Paris, while the Rev. 
Joseph Stevenson has obtained admission for a 
like purpose into the Vatican and other libraries 


of Rome. The last-named gentleman reports that 
his work advances steadily and to his entire satis¬ 
faction, though the quantity of material is over¬ 
whelmingly large. An interesting account, by 
Mr. W. B. Sanders, of the facsimiles of national 
manuscripts of Ireland, photozincographed at the 
Ordnance Survey, Southampton, is printed in the 
appendix to the Report. The large transfers re¬ 
cently made to the l’ublic Record Office, and the 
mAny proposals from diil'erent Government depart¬ 
ments for other transfers, have compelled the 
Master of the Rolls to point out to the Treasury 
the necessity which exists for the immediate 
erection of another block of the repository. No 
steps have, however, yet been taken to carry out 
this object. 

Although rich in ancient manuscript chronicles 
illustrating the piety, learning, wit and patriot¬ 
ism of her people, Ireland has few such records 
as State papers, charters, and other similar docu¬ 
ments, compared with either England or Scotland. 
Of the eight charters which have been chosen for 
representation in the first volume of facsimiles of 
Irish National MSS., six form part of the mag¬ 
nificent collection of the Marquis of Ormonde, 
the hereditary Grand Butler of Ireland, being 
grants by Diarmait King of Leinster, Domnall 
King of Limerick, Earl Richard Fitz Gilbert, 
William of Braosa, Theobald Walter, and William 
Marischall, Earl of Pembroke. All these are in 
excellent condition, Braosa's especially having 
a very fine seal, and are of great interest if 
only for the famous historic names mentioned in 
them. The two other charters are furnished by 
the corporation of the city of Dublin, one granted 
by KingHenry II. of England, the second by Prince 
John in the third year of the reign of Richard I. 
The Public Record Office of Ireland is represented 
in the same series by a fine membrane of a 
pipe-roll of the 44-40th years of King Henry 
III.’s reign. The remarkable collection known as 
“The Royal Letters” in the Record Office of 
England furnishes many specimens. One of these 
letters, evidently to be referred to the latter part 
of the thirteenth centurv, is from Nicholas Cusack, 
Bishop of Kildare, to Robert Burnet, Bishop of 
Bath and Wells and Chancellor of England, wherein 
he narrates how Gerald Tyrrell, a youth of noble 
birth, and of approved manners and skill in arms, 
had been taken prisoner in a conflict with the 
Irish, after all bis comrades and his horse had 
been slain and he himself had been dangerously 
wounded. Ilis captors bad loaded him with 
chains and cast him into a dungeon, from whence 
they not only swear never to release him, but 
devote him to a cruel death unless the son of a 
certain Irish noble, formerly a tenant of Hugh, 
Bishop of Meath, who is detained as a hostage in 
Dublin Castle, is given up to them in exchange. 
The concluding part of this letter has unfortu¬ 
nately been worn or torn of!'. It is dated on the 
Feast of the Decollation of Saint John. 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 


We regret to see recorded the death, at the 
age of seventy-four, of Dr. Charles T. Beke, F.S.A., 
whose name is well-known in connexion with re¬ 
cent researches in Arabia and Abyssinia. A very 
full notice of his life and labours occurs in the 
Times of Monday last, to which we are indebted 
for the following particulars:— 

“ From his youth Dr. Bcke devoted great attention 
to ancient history, to scientific geography in con¬ 
nexion with it, and to the progress of geographical, 
ethuological, and philological studies. Tho results of 
his earlier enquiries wero given by him to the world in 
his Origincs Bih/icae, or Itcscarches in Primaeval 
History, tile first volume of which was published in 
1834. A stray assertion in this work identifying tile 
• Haran' mentioned in the Book of Genesis in con¬ 
nexion with Abraham with a site near Damascus led 
Dr. Beke to verify his opinion by a visit to the East 
in 1861. An account of this journey was published 
by him in tho thirty-second volume of the Journal of 
the Itoi at Gecgraphieal Society. 
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“ Tlic observations made by I)r. Bike in hie travels 
in the north-east of Africa, ami a variety of local in¬ 
formation gathered by him there, stand recorded in a 
variety of papers communicated to the Geographical 
Society by him and published in its Journal. In con¬ 
sequence of these results he obtained the gold medal 
of the Society in England and of the sister society of 
Franco. 

“ In 1848 Dr. Beko set on foot an exploring expe¬ 
dition for the discovery of the sources of the Nile, to 
start from Zanzibar, hoping ultimately to be able to 
descend the river and so reach Egypt, but the design 
was not carried out. IIo went, however, far enough 
to satisfy himself that Lake Nyanza was within the 
basin of the Nile ; and generally it may be said that 
his views have been confirmed by the subsequently 
accomplished journeys of Burton, Speke, Grant, and 
Livingstone. As an independent worker in the same 
field with such men, it was not strange that he did 
not always agree with his contemporaries; and those 
who wish to read Dr. Beke's opinions on the subject 
of African exploration at full length will thank us for 
referring them to a volume, published by him in 
1860, on The Sources of the Nile, and to a paper en¬ 
titled * On the Mountains forming the East Side of 
the Basin of the Nile,’ which ho read before the Geo¬ 
graphical Section of the British Association, and pub¬ 
lished subsequently in the Edinburgh New Philosophical 
Journal. 

“ Subsequently to his return from this journey to 
Abyssinia, Dr. Beko took an active part in efforts to 
utilise the products of Upper Egypt and the parts 
bordering on Ethiopia, and repeatedly brought the 
subject of commerce with those countries under the 
notice of the Government and the public. In 1864 
he offered his services to the Government to proceed 
to Abyssinia for the purpose of urging on King Theo¬ 
dore the necessity of releasing Consul Cameron and 
the other Europeans whom that monarch had im¬ 
prisoned. Tho Ministry not l>oing willing to take the 
matter up, ho was induced to make the journey by the 
relatives and private friends of the captives. In this 
effort lie was so far successful as to obtain their libera¬ 
tion, though after his departure tho King again put 
them in prison. It was tlion, at last, that England 
took tho matter up seriously, and the result was the 
Abyssinian War and the death of King Theodore. 

“More lately the name of Dr. Ileke has from time 
to time been brought before the public in controver¬ 
sies rating to the situation of Mount Sinai, and on 
other objects relating to the exploration of Africa. 
Recently ho mado an expedition for the purpose of 
visiting the true Mount Sinai, which ho contended 
had not been identified by the Sinai Ordnance Survey 
Expedition.’’ 

A report by Commander Cookson upon the 
guano deposits on the Islands of Lobos de Tierra, 
Lobos de Afuera, Macabi, and Guanape (in con¬ 
tinuation of reports to the Admiralty relative to 
the deposits in Pent), has just been printed. At 
the time of the visit of II.M.S. Petrel to the first- 
named island there were no inhabitants, except a 
few Indian fishermen, from whom no information 
could be gained. The islnnd is six miles long and 
in some parts three broad; the beds of guano there 
are a considerable distance apart, and are estimated 
to amount to GOO,(XX) tons. The working of the 
guano there will shortly be commenced by the 
Guano Shipping Company at Macabi, and 100 
Chinese labourers have already been sent to make 
piers and erect the necessary buildings. The same 
company has undertaken the working of the beds 
on the island of Lobos de Afuera, under a contract 
with the Peruvian Government, by which the 
company receives 85 cents per ton shipped, and 
defrays tho expense of all the necessary works, 
such as building piers, laying tramways, making 
shoots, See. The estimated quantity here is 
5(X),(K)0 tons. The labour employed by tho 
Shipping Company is all Chinese. 

It is Btated that in 1840 a brother of King 
Coffee, named Aquasi Bonchi, and then of about 
twenty years of age, lived at Vienna for several 
months. He was taken from Coomassie bv some 
Dutchmen at the nge of nine, brought up at 
Amsterdam, and afterwards sent to the School of 
Mines at Freiberg. He spoke three or four 
European languages, and showed much intelligence 


and love of study. Not wishing to return to his 
country, he entered the service of the Dutch colony 
at Batavia, where he was (found by the Novara 
expedition, holding the office of director of mines, 
and enjoying the respect of all with whom he was 
brought in contact. • 

According to the most recent and careful cal¬ 
culations, the population of Japan amounts to 
33,000,000. The country is divided into 717 
districts, 12,000 towns, and 70,000 villages, con¬ 
taining an aggregate of about 7,000,000 houses, 
and no less than 08,000 Buddhist temples. Among 
the population are included 29 princes and prin¬ 
cesses, 1,300 nobles, 1,000,000 peasants (about 
half of whom are hired labourers), and about 
800,000 merchants and shopkeepers. The number 
of cripples is estimated at about 100,000, and 
there are 0,404 prisoners in confinement through¬ 
out the country. 

With the object of improving the means of 
communication between Russia and Turkey, an 
agreement was entered into last year between the 
two governments to grant to a Dane of the name 
of Tityen a concession to lay down and work a 
submarine cable between Odessa and Constanti¬ 
nople. By virtue of this concession, Tityen 
formed a company, and on May 11 last the task 
of laying the cable was successfully accomplished. 
The line has Bince been thoroughly tried, and is 
now in working order, the charge being fixed at 
14 francs for an ordinary message from any inland 
town of Russia to one in Turkey, and 12 francs 
from Odessa to Constantinople. . 

Is the list of awards at the Vienna Exhibition, 
there occurs this unpretending announcement: 

“ A medal to the sailors engaged in the building 
of the Ar-men lighthouse.” The Bulletin Frangais 
furnishes an explanation, and proves that the re¬ 
cipients of the medal are heroes in no ordinary 
sense of the word. 

The mountain system of Brittany, as our 
readers may perhaps be aware, has a sort of con¬ 
tinuation in a series of reefs and igneous rocks 
which jut out in a broken line westward of Finis- 
terre. On one of these rocks, called l'lsle de Sein, 
there stands a lighthouse, but the real danger lies 
to the westward and the rocks there have literally 
bristled with wrecks of vessels making for Brest. 
In 1800 the committee for lighting the coast of 
France decided to erect a lighthouse on the ex¬ 
treme end of the danger, and after a careful ex¬ 
amination, M. Ploix the consulting engineer, 
decided on the Ar-men rock as the best site. At 
the same time he did not attempt to depreciate the 
prodigious difficulty of the task and characterised 
it as “ nearly impracticable.” The currents are so 
strong, and the sea runs so high that neither M. 
Ploix nor the other engineers, nor the director of 
lighthouses, was able to approach nearer than 
fifty feet. All they were able to ascertain was 
that the rock was gneiss, about eight yards across 
and twelve in length, and that it was just visible 
at low water. Alter settling their plan of opera¬ 
tions, they applied to the fishermen of the neigh¬ 
bouring island of Sein, as most familiar with the 
locality and the danger, to commence the neces¬ 
sary works. These men undertook the task, and 
provided with life belts began to watch regularly 
for the best opportunity of landing on the rock, 
As soon as they got their chance, they crouched 
down on the rock, and clinging oil with one hand, 
with the other worked away with a cold chisel so 
ns to sink a sufficient number of sockets for the in¬ 
sertion of the iron clamps. Every now and then 
a wave would break over the rock, drenching them 
with foam and spray, and not unfrequently one of 
the party would be carried right off' by the 
heavy sea, but would soon be picked up by a 
vessel kept purposely on the watch. At the 
end of the first season (18G7) seven landings had 
been effected and eight hours work done, which 
sufficed for the sinking of fifteen sockets, while 
the following year the weather was more favour¬ 
able, and forty new holes were pierced, some of 


which were below water. In I860 the blocks of 
stone were first placed in iron clamps about a 
yard long, rivetted into the sockets. The blocks 
were all hewn according to pattern and joined 
together with Parker-Medina cement. The work 
of dropping them into position was exceedingly 
laborious, owing to the violence of the sea; but 
two of the officials were constantly in attendance, 
urging on the workmen, and at the end of tho 
season twenty-five blocks, each about a yard cube, 
had been successfully laid. In 1870 eight land¬ 
ings took place and eleven cubes were laid, and in 
1871 as many as twenty-three, the work by this 
time becoming easier as further progress was made. 
A steam launch is now used for the conveyance of 
material, and a sort of masonry scaffolding having- 
been built, the builders have succeeded, during 
the first half of this year’s season, in placing in posi¬ 
tion no less than eighty-seven blocks. The expense, 
however (as may be imagined), has hitherto 
proved considerable. Each of the forty-five holes 
pierced during the first two years cost upwards 
of 2,000 francs, and on December 31 last the 
charges had amounted to more than 189,000 franca. 
The light is to be a revolving one of the first 
order, and 97 feet above high-water mark; there 
are to be seven stories in the house, and there 
will also be a steam whistle for use in foggy- 
weather. 

The names connected with this really grand 
achievement are the following: M. LdonceRenaud, 
director of the lighthouse service, the father of 
the project, and Messrs. Planehat, Joly, Cohen, 
Lacroix, and Probesteau, the engineers and fore¬ 
men ; the names of the plucky sailors, who did the 
hardest part of the work, are, however, unrecorded. 

Pending the discussion, which is going on at 
the present moment, as to the expediency of carry¬ 
ing a railroad over the Simplon, the’cost of which 
will, it is feared, be far more certain than its 
pecuniary success, an engineer of the name of 
Stamm has elaborated a scheme for connecting 
the valleys of Aosta and Chamonix by means of a 
line to be thrown over the spurs of Mont Blanc. 

It is reported from St. Petersburg that in con¬ 
sequence of the representations of the Imperial 
Geographical Society, an expedition will he 
shortly organised by the government for the com¬ 
plete and scientific survey of the whole of Siberia. 
It is hoped that by the systematic barometric de¬ 
termination of the heights of mountain summits 
plains and valleys, considerable light will be 
thrown on the actual force of atmospheric pressure 
at the sea’s level; while apart from general 
scientific questions, the survey may, it is hoped, 
prove of material advantage in reference to the 
future organization of railways. 

The Temps of the 6th instant contains an 
article, evidently from an authoritative source, on 
the “ Tong-King question,” which gives the history 
of the colonisation of French Cochin-China, the 
events which ended in the death of Francis 
Gamier, and the subsequent negotiations with 
the King of Annam. The treaty finally signed at 
Saigon, which has just been ratified by' the French 
Assembly, opens to France three ports of tho 
Tong-King, declares circulation in the interior and 
the navigation of the river free henceforward, and 
guarantees the exercise of the Christian religion. 
It thus realises in great part, though not com¬ 
pletely, the object which Gamier had in view, 
lie wished to give France the protectorate of 
Tong-King, and thereby to separate that rich 
country for ever from the Court of Hud; to 
paralyse Annamite intrigues in Lower Cochin- 
China ; to ensure French domination over tho 
whole eastern side of Indo-China, and the pre¬ 
ponderance of French commerce in the interior of 
the peninsula and over the great market of 
Southern China. The writer hopes that time and 
the enlightened patriotism of the Governors of 
Cochin-China will realise so much of this splendid 
scheme as the untiraelv death of its author has 
left for the present unfulfilled. 
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As article by M. Henri Gaidoz in the current 
number of the JRecue dee Deux Mondes, on the 
use of elephants in war, is written in that lucid 
and interesting: style which, as readers of the 
Acadmy are already aware, is characteristic of 
the author. After sketching the history of the 
use of the elephant for warlike purposes from the 
time of Pywhus to that of Lord Napier, and sum¬ 
marising the literature of the subject from Aris¬ 
totle to Francis Gamier, with remarks on the 
elephant’s temper and capacities, M. Gaidoz sug¬ 
gests that as the dromedary and carrier pigeon 
have been utilised for military purposes, so also 
may the elephant. He argues that tne experience 
of Inkerman and of the plateau of Avron shows 
that the employment of guns of heavy calibre may 
often decide the issue of a battle, and, while horses 
cannot be trusted to bring up heavy artillery at a 
moment’s notice, elephants can, as English ex¬ 
perience in India testifies. He urges, therefore, 
that a certain number of batteries of guns drawn 
by elephants should be added to the French army, 
the elephants to be caught in Cochin-China, trained 
in Algeria, and then transported to the South of 
France, where they would not suffer from the 
climate, and would be in readiness to act against 
the Germans at a moment’s notice. M. Gaidoz 
meets the objections that may be brought against 
his proposal on the score of expense, health, prac¬ 
ticability, and other grounds; but evidently de¬ 
spairs of his suggestion being realised, for “ le 
peuple le plus spirituel de la terre en est en rnerne 
temps le plus routinier.” We must leave the dis¬ 
cussion of the scheme to military experts, and can 
only thank M. Gaidoz for his entertaining and 
valuable contribution to the literature of the sub¬ 
ject. We learn with some amusement that herds 
of elephants “ adopt the monarchical principle, as 
is the case with all animals which form societies, 
man only excepted,” and that in taming wild 
elephants we adopt “ la methods ptklagogique, 
preconisde par Lancaster;” but it is with different 
feelings that we read that if Livingstone had had 
an elephant to ride “ he would not have marched 
for days in the marshes in which he sank to his 
waist, and would not have contracted the disease 
of which he died.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE 

THE UTRECHT PSALTER. 

British Museum : August 3, 1874. 

In Mr. Pocock’s article on the subject of the 
Vtrecht Psalter in your last number, tho Dean of 
Westminster is reflected on in respect to the 
notices of the facsimiles which accompany the 
British Museum Reports. I wish to explain that 
the Dean is not responsible for the notices. The 


facsimiles were selected and described by myself, 
at the request of the publisher, in the Dean’s 
absence abroad, and he had no opportunity of 
correcting the proof. With regard to the Psalter 
itself, it has not been my wish to appear as a 
champion of particular views, but simply to con¬ 
tent myself with stating my opinion of the age of 
the manuscript ns a duty forced on me by my posi¬ 
tion. But, as I have been led to address you, 
perhaps you will allow me to add a few observa¬ 
tions on the Reviewer’s conclusions. 

As far as appears from the article, these are 
grounded mainly on the use of a particular cha¬ 
racter in the text of the Psalter, and on an opinion 
by a gentleman familiar with Eastern scenery, 
that the illustrative drawings are by the hand of 
a resident of Alexandria between 553 and 038 a.d. 
Now, it is fully admitted that, in itself, the use of 
that particular character for the entire text of a 
work is suggestive of an age before the eighth 
.century', and only' a strong contrary' evidence could 
affect the presumption founded on it. But this 
is not enough for the Reviewer, who seems almost 
to insist that whatever may be the proof of later age, 
it should count for nothing unless supported by the 
production of a similarly written manuscript un¬ 
doubtedly of the ninth century. Surely this 
is a position which may excusably be taken by one 
who is unaccustomed to the examination of 
rare manuscripts, and insensible to the many 
delicate differences which distinguish them; 
but hardly becoming one who sits in judgment 
on a difficult and disputed question of palaeo¬ 
graphy. He ought, at least, to have sufficient 
self-confidence to form an opinion from the 
evidence of the manuscript itself, marking every 
indication of age, one way or the other, and 
giving to each its fair weight. If, being 
familiar with manuscripts of various ages and 
countries, and accustomed to note their varia¬ 
tions in method of arrangement, the colour of 
ink, the expression of the characters, and the 
tone and preparation of the vellum ; and, on open¬ 
ing the Psalter, he had been struck with a contra¬ 
diction in the ancient form of the letter used and 
the effect of later style in the use of it, together 
with a general aspect of a manuscript not of very 
great antiquity; he would at once be prepared to 
find that the older form of letters had been adopted, 
either for a special purpose, or from caprice, by a 
more modem scribe. But he would proceed to 
verify his first impression by a closer examination 
of details, to which his instinct would guide him. 
He would look to particular letters, to ascertain 
whether they had the peculiar forms which are 
known to denote antiquity; and he would find 
none, but on the contrary, later characteristics. 
He would enquire whether abbreviations of words 
were frequent or rare; and he would find them 
numerous as compared with manuscripts of great 
antiquity. He would look to the marks of con¬ 
traction; aud, instead of the simplicity which 
contented the scribe of more ancient times, he 
would fiud freely used at least two forms of late 
introduction, and growing into common use only 
after the eightli century. lie would, moreover, 
be specially struck by the appearance of a form of 
abbreviation of one particular syllable, not met 
with in the earlier time hut familiar to him in 
manuscripts after the same eighth century. He 
would test the method of pimetuation ; ancl again 
he would recognise a form not known to the 
earlier period. He would find a mixed use of 
characters—capitals and uncials—not proper to 
the older time. He would find first lines of the 
Psalms written in gold characters, precisely in the 
style of certain ninth century foreign manuscripts. 
And he would find at the beginning of the volume 
an ornamented initial letter exactly of the 
character, in form and colouring, with those 
found in the same ninth century manuscripts. 
But our palaeographer’s attention would have 
been more early engaged by the interesting draw¬ 
ings which present themselves on almost every 
page of the manuscript. Here the effect would be 


instantaneous. The style and manner of work- 
in the majority of the designs cannot be mis¬ 
taken, they are plainly Gothic and resembling 
those familiar to him in MSS. of the tenth and 
eleventh centuries. 

Without following the progress of inquiry into 
further particulars, I would ask what conclusion 
ought an unprejudiced judge of manuscripts to 
come to on these results ? 

But, it is objected, the absence of early and 
presence of later forms in the letters may be dis¬ 
regarded : all the late characteristics may he and 
are of subsequent introduction—the initial letter 
may pass for one by an Irish hand, or perhaps 
has also been put in at a later time—and as 
for the drawings, they are very puzzling, but 
an accomplished art student has found out that 
they were put in by a native of Alexandria at 
some time previous to the destruction of that 
famous city. Now, in dealing with such objec¬ 
tions and speculations, it is to be expected that the 
critic who sits in judgment should have had the 
means of satisfying himself of their force and proba¬ 
bility. Has Mr. Pocock examined the Psalter 
itself with his own eyes P How else can he ven¬ 
ture to endorse the extreme view which refers 
the several later evidences enumerated to an in¬ 
troduction two or more centuries after the writing 
of the manuscript. And how can he give its just 
value to the conviction derived from both the 
general aspect and nice criteria of the writing 
attested by those who looked at the manuscript 
with practised eyes P 

And I must ask, is Mr. Pocock well aware of 
the force of evidence contained in the use of the 
particular form of contraction for the syllable ur ? 
How, then, could he have fallen into the mistake of 
confounding it with the marks used for other 
abbreviations? He says:— 

“ It does not appear to us a violent supposition that 
where the same mark was made to do duty for so many 
different contracted syllables, it may have been used 
in extreme necessity for the termination ur, though, it 
may be, no other undoubted instances of the s'X'il 
century can be found to bear out the supposition.” 

Here is a revelation of an entire unconscious¬ 
ness of the nature of the argument founded on 
the use of the contraction. I am surprised too at 
his doubt expressed as to the meaning of the term 
“ Anglo-Frankish ” school of ornamentation. I 
use it in reference to the introduction of the 
English into the Continental school under Char¬ 
lemagne ; a combination which led to a new era 
in the progress of the art. The English influence 
(itself derived from Irish practice), is obvious in 
the magnificent productions of his time and that 
of his successors. 

I am averse from treating the question of the 
age of the Psalter at all controversially, and pass 
over points of discussion on which much might be 
said, if there were a hope of being listened to 
without irritation. What I would recommend to 
any who may feel an interest in the subject, and 
may wish to judge for themselves, is, that they 
take note of the peculiarities in the writing 

E ointed out as commonly found in the ninth and 
iter centuries, and trace them back, through the 
period of their casual occurrence to the first 
instances of their introduction into books of the 
class of the Psalter; and that, before deciding on 
the age and country of the drawings from the 
costume, forms of weapons and buildings, and 
nationalities of natural objects delineated, they 
familiarise their eyes with the examples preserved 
to us from the tenth and eleventh centunes—they 
will find few of the ninth ; contrasting them with 
what survives of the sixth and seventh, and 
marking the strongly distinguished characteristirs 
of the European and Eastern styles. If they will 
take this trouble, they will gradually settle into a 
very decided opinion about the Psalter without 
extraneous help. 

It is not incumbent on a maintainer of tho 
opinion of a late date to show why the writer 
adopted a form of letter grown into disuse for 
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entire manuscripts, though still much used for 
particular purposes. I have suggested that he 
was led to it by having to arrange for the intro¬ 
duction of the drawings which, in the original 
manuscript, extended across the page, and headed 
or followed the several psalms. A sufficient ex¬ 
planation would be, the desire to reproduce an 
unusually handsome manuscript in all its gran¬ 
deur ; as, in the time of Charlemagne, the nearly 
disused massive uncial character was revived 
in the production of the splendid golden books of 
which the British Museum possesses an example. 

Whatever the motive may have been, it cer¬ 
tainly was not in any degree for the purpose of 
forgery. The good monk who copied the manu¬ 
script and added the Creed, no more thought of 
forgery than did he who, in the Paris MS. of a 
collection of Canons, introduced the latter half of 
a creed similar to the “Quicunque,” heading it 
with the explanation “Haec inveni Treveris,” 
&c., obviously as something new to him. Nor 
would the form of the rustic capital be the 
slightest obstacle to the reading, for none can be 
plainer ; and it certainly is infinitely more legible 
than some of the cursive forms in use in the ninth 
century. Edward A. Bond. 

SCIENCE. 

The Paribhdshenduaelchara of Ndgnjibhatta. 

Edited and explained by F. Kielhorn, 

Ph.D., Superintendent of Sanskrit Studies, 

Deccan College. (Bombay, 1874.) 

This is a book which will not attract any 
notice beyond the narrow circle of Sanskrit 
scholars, and which even there will be 
appreciated by a very small minority only. 
It is, however, one of the few books published 
during the last fifty years that mark a real 
advance in the history of Sanskrit scholarship, 
and therefore deserves to be noticed in the 
Academy. A study of native grammarians 
has long been recognised as a sine qua non 
among earnest students of Sanskrit. It was 
no easy task to master the Sutras of Panini, 
so far, at least, as to be able to understand 
them, and to know the bearing of every rule, 
even without being able to give a full account 
of the intricate process by which the alge¬ 
braic formulas of the old grammarian came 
to mean what they mean, or to unravel all the 
threads of that marvellous network which 
P&nini and his predecessors have thrown 
over the endless variety of the grammati¬ 
cal forms of Sanskrit. With Colebrooke’s 
Grammar, however, with the Calcutta edition 
of Panini, with Boehtlingk’s edition and valu¬ 
able commentary, with the Siddlidnta-Kau- 
mudi, and the Laghu Kanmudi, as translated 
by BaUantyne, a small number of scholars 
succeeded at all events in finding their way 
through the mazes of the Sutras and Var- 
ttikas, and were able to give chapter and 
verse for all forms, both regular and irre- 
•gular, which occur in our own Sanskrit 
grammars. The best opportunity for a prac¬ 
tical application and testing of Panini’s 
system was offered by Sayana’s great Com¬ 
mentary to the Itig-Veda, particularly by the 
first book. There, where every word had 
to be accounted for, where every change 
of letter, every accent, every termination, 
suffix, and prefix had to be justified by an 
appeal to Panini, we could watch with the 
greatest advantage the working of that 
wonderful machine which stands before us 
in the grammar of the Indian schools, and 
which to my mind surpasses everything that 
human ingenuity has devised for analysing 
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the conglomerate of any language. The op¬ 
portunity there offered for a stud}’ of gram¬ 
mar has not yet been sufficiently appreciated ; 
and many a grammatical question, many 
a disputed point of accentuation, which has 
exercised the ingenuity of European scholars, 
might have been seen settled long ago in 
the pages of Sayana’s Commentary, so far at 
least as they can be settled in accordance 
with the theories of native grammarians. 
Lastly came the edition of the Mahabhashya, 
the great commentary, published by Raja- 
ram a and Balasastri, a most useful pub¬ 
lication, for which Sanskrit scholars owe 
a debt of gratitude to those two learned 
natives. Rajarama’s name was already 
familiar to European scholars. It was he 
who sent me those most valuable criticisms 
on the first edition of my Sanskrit Grammar, 
which I was able to use for my second 
edition, and with reference to which I then 
said in my preface “ that it seems almost 
hopeless for a European scholar to acquire 
that familiarity with the intricate system of 
Panini which the Pandits of the old school 
in India still possess.” The edition of the 
Mahabhashya will be a monumcnlum cere 
perennius both to him and to his colleague, 
Balasastri, though we hope that ere long 
we shall have another edition of this import¬ 
ant work, carried out according to the prin¬ 
ciples of diplomatic criticism, by which alone 
we can hope to gain a safe foundation for 
further speculations on the history of Indian 
grammar and the age of Panini. Anyone 
who has worked his way through some of 
the more important chapters of that vast 
commentary might indeed imagine that he 
knew the system of Panini, with the attacks 
directed against it by the Varttikakara, and 
the defence undertaken by Patanjali. But 
let those Vaiyakarauammanyas take up the 
book just published by Dr. Kielhorn, and they 
will be surprised at their own ignorance. 
We all knew that there were Pai'ibhashas or 
general rules for Pa/iini’s grammar, as there 
are for most Sutra works, and we had seen 
them referred to again and again by the 
author of the Mahabhashya, as determining 
the form and meaning of Pauini’s rules. 
But that these Paribbashas form the very 
foundation of Panini, that they run through 
the whole of his work like so many sinews or 
nerves, holding the whole grammatical body 
together, and giving a kind of organic life to 
it, few scholars, if any, had any clear idea of. 
I freely confess my own ignorance of many 
of these secret springs of Pa/iini’s engine, 
now laid open before us by Dr. Kielhorn ; 
and I do not hesitate to declare his work, 
his edition, translation, and explanation of 
the Paribhdshendusehhara as an achievement 
which no other European scholar could 
have performed in so masterly a manner as 
he has. Dr. Kielhorn has, no doubt, en¬ 
joyed great advantages in India, and, like an 
honest man, he gives the fullest credit to 
those who assisted him. 

“ With all the valuable helps,” he writes, 
“afforded by various commentaries, I should 
hardly have been able to accomplish my task, had 
I not been assisted in it by my learned friends and 
colleagues, Chintamapi 8'astri Thatte, Ananta 
S'astri Pendharkar, and the late Yitthal ltav 
Ganes Patvardkan. There is not a page, I might 
almost say not a line, in my whole translation, 
the contents of which have not been submitted 


again and again to their criticism, and though I 
have honestly tried to form my. own opinion and 
to judge independently in every difficulty, though 
I am ready to bear the blame for any errors or 
inaccuracies which I cannot hope to have escaped 
altogether, yet it would be wrong not to acknow¬ 
ledge here the great and invaluable benefit which 
I have derived from the learning and intelligent 
discussion of my fellow-teachers. It is sad to see 
the number of great S'astris, distinguished no 
less for their humility and modesty than for their 
learning and intelligence, diminish year after year, 
and to feel that with them there is dying away 
more and more of that traditional learning 
which we can so ill dispense with in the 
interpretation of the enigmatic works of Hindu 
antiquity; but it appears to me all the more to be 
the duty of both native and European Sanskrit 
scholars to save as much as can still De saved, and 
to put in writing what in less than half a century 
will otherwise be irreparably lost.” 

There is the right ring in these sentences. 
Dr. Kielhorn is not a blind believer in the 
traditional learning of the Pandits. He 
knows what they alone can tell us, but he 
also knows what we alone can tell them. 
They have no idea of diplomatic criticism. 
Depending as they do on traditional teach¬ 
ing, they are apt to think lightly of MSS., 
and but seldom inclined to weigh their re¬ 
spective merits. Dr. Kielhom knows that 
there is but one way of editing a Sanskrit 
text—namely, that which has approved it¬ 
self, after repeated experiments, to classical 
scholars—which is based on a previous 
examination of all MSS., and on a genea¬ 
logical classification of those which carry 
diplomatic weight. He also knows—and 
this is a most useful lesson for all Sanskrit 
scholars to learn—that Sanskrit authors 
never write at random. However intricate 
their grammatical discussions, their philo¬ 
sophical disquisitions, their legal arguments 
may be, we may be perfectly certain that 
if we do not see the thread of their reason¬ 
ing, it is our fault, not theirs. They never 
play with words ; they never drop a stitch. 
They may start from wrong premisses and 
arrive at wrong conclusions, but on the road 
from one to the other they never swerve. 
Many a time the explanation of the working 
of the Paribhasbas must have seemed hope¬ 
lessly involved to Dr. Kielhorn, as it has 
seemed to others before him. But he never 
gives in ; he grapples with his difficulties 
till all becomes clear, till even the most mis¬ 
taken application of one or the other of these 
leading rules has been rendered intelligible. 
This one important historical result may be 
considered as established by Dr. Kielhorn’s 
work, that the majority of these general 
rules is presupposed by the whole structure 
of Panini’s edifice. Panini, or whoever put 
the finishing touch to the collection of these 
grammatical rules, must have worked with 
a full knowledge of the influence exercised 
on the Sfitras by a certain class of Pari- 
bhashas. Of other Paribhashas we must 
speak more cautiously. Some of them Panini 
may hardly have been conscious of, others 
owe their origin decidedly to the after¬ 
thoughts of later grammarians. It is hope¬ 
less to attempt to give to an outsider any 
idea of Paxini’s grammar; it would be still 
more so to attempt to explain how that gram¬ 
mar rests on the foundation of the Pari- 
bhaahas. Dr. Kielhom must not expect 
many readers of his book, though it is evi- 
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dently the result of several years of hard 
labour. But he may have the pleasant con 
viction that he has done a work which no 
One could have done better, and that he has 
done it once for all. Max Muller. 


Du “ C ” dans les Zangucs Romanes. Par 
Charles Joret. (Paris: Franck, 187-1.) 

That phonology, the science of the linguistic 
relations of sounds, must be based on pho¬ 
netics, the science of their physiological and 
acoustical relations, seems a truism ; but the 
consciousness of the principle is so recent 
that we must highly commend M. Joret’s 
attempt to put it in practice in this mono¬ 
graph—a history of the changes of the 
sound represented by the Homans by the 
letter c. Unfortunately his knowledge of 
phonetics appears to be entirely theoretical 
and his preliminary account of sounds is 
taken bodily from the very imperfect work 
of Briicke, who shares in the failings com¬ 
mon to most German phoneticians, of great 
want of observation, obtuseness of ear, and 
deficient control of the vocal organs. To 
point out its errors and omissions would be 
to write a treatise on the science ; suffice it 
to mention that Spanish dental s ( z , c) is 
identified with English th, modern Greek 8 ; 
and that y (German j) is regarded as the 
voiced form of German cli in ich, with the 
result of ignoring or misdesciibing many of 
those guttural and palatal sounds (the 
Sanskrit palatals, among others) which 
bear an important part in the present in¬ 
vestigation. 

To M. Joret’s want of phonetic training, 
and to the correlated ignorance of the 
phonetic phenomena of living languages, 
must be ascribed, to a great extent, the most 
serious defects of his work. If there is an 
error which an investigator who begins 
with a physiological description of sounds 
might be expected not to fall into, it is that 
of confounding sounds with the marks he 
employs to represent them on paper. Yet 
this confusion is constantly occurring in M. 
Joret’s treatise, not because he is not per¬ 
fectly aware of the distinction, but because 
he repeatedly forgets it; his phonetics are 
evidently not a constituent part of his 
philology, but something added to it, and 
which has never been assimilated. The 
three distinct questions, Into what Romanic 
sounds has that of Latin c developed ? What 
sounds is the letter c used to represent in 
the Romanic orthographies P and. What Ro¬ 
manic letters are used to represent the 
sounds derived from that of Latin c ?—of 
which the first only belongs to phonology, 
the others to orthography—are jumbled 
together in a way that requires the constant 
vigilance of the reader, if he wishes to avoid 
a similar muddle of his own ideas. Much 
of the confusion is also due to M. Joret’s 
employing a score of conflicting orthographi¬ 
cal systems of all degrees of badness, instead 
of one uniform aild precise notation of sounds; 
he gives us on every page Latin orthography, 
those of each stage of each of the Romanic 
languages, and several more, with symbols 
often of uncertain value, for living dialects. 
How long will it take phonologists to learn 
from mathematicians those fundamental 
principles of symbolisation, that in every 


investigation each sign must have but one 
value, however general, and that every 
difference in value which concerns the in¬ 
vestigation must be noted by a distinction of 
sign P And it is precisely in the representa¬ 
tion of the gutturals and their derived 
sounds that these orthographies are most 
inconsistent in themselves and with one 
another; wo have c = k, tsh, ts, s, and 
dental s ; qu — kw, ku, and 7;; g = g, 
German ch, dzh, dz, and zh ; ch = kli, k, 
palatal k, tsh, ts, and sh; so = sk, sh, 
and 8 ; sch = sk aud sh-, s = s, z, and nothing 
at all; z = dz, ts, z, dental s, and nothing; 
x = ks, tsh, sh, s, z, and nothing ; j = //, dzh, 
and zh. No better plan could be devised for 
suppressing the truth and suggesting false¬ 
hood about the subject of the work, the 
changes of the gutturals. Thus we are told 
that Latin crcsccre gives in Italian crcsccre, in 
Sardinian of Logodoro creschere, in Rou- 
manche creschere. If the spelling is in¬ 
tended to do anything but deceivo the eye, 
it means that the Latin word has remained 
unchanged in Italian, and has altered, in 
the same way, in Sardinian and Roumanche. 
The facts are, that the Latin word has re¬ 
mained unchanged in Sardinian, and has 
altered, in the same way, in Italian and 
Roumanche: Lat. crcsccre — Sard, creschere 
(with sk), different from Ital. crescere = 
Roum. creschere (with sh) ! Of course, 
where we are not dealing with existing 
languages, but with their predecessors, a 
preliminary investigation of the orthogra¬ 
phies with which they have been recorded 
is essential; but when we have ascertained 
as near as may be the value of the signs, 
to treat them as sacred is to sacrifice reality 
to appearance, with the results here men¬ 
tioned. What meaning, for instance, does 
M. Joret attach to his own statement that 
s and x represent the spirant at the end of 
words, where it is mute before a consonant” ? 
that is, that they represent a specified sound 
which is no sound at all. Or to this, that 
“ in the Romanic languages h has generally 
been retained only to preserve in some mea¬ 
sure the original physiognomy of the word ” ? 
He must have forgotten that a word, being 
an invisible collection of sounds, has no 
physiognomy to preserve; and that the 
letter h has nothing to do with the Romanic 
languages, but only with the orthographies, 
or rather cacographies, with which people 
are taught to write them. Would that all 
M. Joret’s confusions of thought and expres¬ 
sion were harmless as these! But part of 
his subject is the history of the sound (or 
sounds) represented in Latin writing by qv, 
and for this it is essential to know what 
this digraph meant. We have searched, 
however, in vain to discover whether M. 
Joret thinks it represented simple k, Tc fol- 
fowed by w, or neither j or whether he thinks 
it had one value at the rise of the Empire, 
another at its fall. 

Among several mischievous fallacies which 
M. Joret accepts, some consciously, others 
not, as self-evident or established truths, 
there is one which is the foundation of much 


of his tlieojy, and to a great extent deter¬ 
mines the arrangement of his book—in this 
respect very unfortunate. This is the belief 
that k before e and i is necessarily a different 
sound from k before a, o, and w; that it is 


impossible, or at least unnatural, not to 
make the former on the hard palate, the 
latter on the soft. No practised phonetician 
requires to be told that this is a pure delu¬ 
sion ; that supposed necessities of pronun¬ 
ciation are only national and personal habits; 
and that any sound whatever can be uttered 
immediately before or after any other sound, 
some of the apparently oddest combinations 
being really in use. A little accurate know¬ 
ledge of living tongues would have saved M. 
Joret from this far-reacliing error; in ordinary 
English, to take an easily-acccssible instance, 
the variations in the formation of k accord¬ 
ing to tlio following vowel are hardly appre¬ 
ciable, the k of keel being no more distin¬ 
guishable from that of cool than is that of 
call, and quite distinct from the German k 
of Kiel, when this is palatal. M. Joret also 
informs us that these two ks (why does he 
not distinguish the k of la from that of ku, 
as well as that of ki from both ?) are essen¬ 
tially primitive in the Aryan languages; 
apparently confounding the Sanskrit palatal 
sound which we absurdly represent by ch 
with the forward or hard-palate k, and ig¬ 
noring the facts that in the Indo-Persian 
branch both sounds occur before all vowels, 
and that most of the other old (and many 
modern) Aryan dialects know nothing of the 
distinction. That before the splitting-up of 
Latin, k followed by e or i had become pala¬ 
tal, is quite possible; and that it was this 
before it became tsh, almost certain ; but as 
it is still lc (whether ordinary or palatal, who 
can te}l without going to the island ?) in one 
of the Romanic dialects (Sardinian of Logo¬ 
doro kera, dulke, pis kina, as Latin dram, 
dulcem, piscinam), the palatal stage is proba¬ 
bly posterior to their separation. M. Joret’s d 
priori assumption of course makes him entirely 
overlook this question, and calmly divide his 
subject into “ velar c ” and “ palatal c ; ” so 
that to explain the numerous cases where k 
before e and t is vocalised instead of assibi- 
lated, he is forced to infer that the hypothe¬ 
tical palatal c of facit, &c., was changed into 
velar c when the following vowel was dropped, 
and only thus came under the usual Old 
French rule that velar c before a consonant 
becomes i. In other cases, however, M. 
Joret supposes that this palatal c did not 
revert to velar c when the following vowel 
was dropped, but became assibilated; we 
are told that “ in amicitatcm the fell of the 
short i before the accent having given amic'- 
tatem, the c is changed to s, giving in Spanish 
amistad ; ” also that “ plac(i)tnm would have 
given the series placitum , plazido, whence 
plazdo in Spanish, whereas plactum has 
given pileito.” We will not presume to de¬ 
cide whether these statements are consistent 
with one another, not being sure that we 
fully comprehend either of them; but is it 
possible to involve a very simple matter in a 
greater fog ? If M. Joret’s division between 
velar and palatal c had not been in his light, 
would it not have been as clear to him as to 
everyone else, that in amistad from amicita- 
tem k became s because it had time to be 
assibilated before the following palatal vowel 
previous to this being dropped; while in 
pleito from placitum it became i because the 
vowel dropped at an earlier period ? This 
theory of M. Joret’s, and his before-men¬ 
tioned mistiness as to the value of Latin qv. 
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make him divide its sound also (whatever it 
may he) into velar and palatal, and conse¬ 
quently state, the v being apparently for¬ 
gotten, that “although the palatal guttural 
has changed to l {tsh), Ac., in almost all 
cases, it remains in a certain number of 
words, especially those where it is repre¬ 
sented by qu.” Unless M. Joret thinks that 
Romanic pronunciation is based on Latin 
orthography, it must be a mystery to him why 
qvi qrc. did not share the fate of ci co ; in fact, 
the whole theory is a successful mystification 
of the familiar fact that in most of the 
Romanic languages the guttural has been 
nssibilated only where it preceded an e 
( ne, oe) or i, which was not lost very early, 
and has remained unchanged, or changed 
differently, before other vowels and all con¬ 
sonants, as in qv { — he). This is far from 
being the only ease in which the preference 
of theory-making to consistency has caused 
M. Joret to overlook notorious facts, and 
consequently to abandon those rigorous 
methods of reasoning in which he claims to 
have followed the best of his predecessors. 
The failing is very noticeable in his explana¬ 
tions of the changes of k preceded or fol¬ 
lowed by another consonant; it is well 
known, for example, that in Old French g 
before a becomes directly d;:h {j ), whether 
the g be original or derived from k (catnbnm, 
garnba, jambe) ; but for the similar delicti- 
turn, dclgado, delgie, he chooses to suppose 
that the g was first turned into y, and that 
it was this last which became dzh. 

It is a pity that, not content with stating 
how and when Latin k changed in the 
various dialects, M. Joret attempts to give 
the cause of its changes. And by “ cause ” 
he does not mean such commonplace things 
as assimilation and laziness, but the meta¬ 
physical cause, by virtue of which the Latin¬ 
speaking inhabitants of the Roman empire 
were unconsciously compelled to substitute 
another sound for 1c in many words. Here 
is the result of his efforts as to the most 
general change :— 

“ These two facts, consonantising of the « and 
modification of the preceding consonant (c), hang 
together; if the second presupposes the first, the 
first no less presupposes the second to some extent, 
and both are the complex result of the disturb¬ 
ance which then occurred in the Latin phonetic 
system. But once this disturbance, which spe¬ 
cially affected the gutturals, had been produced, 
there was no reason why palatal c—to speak only 
of this letter [? sound]—should keep its original 
value before a simple vowel more than before the 
group in or ivs. Whence, in reality, comes its 
transformation? From the alteration made in 
the gutturals at the time of the destruction of the 
Empire. Until then the obstacle necessary for the 
production of the palatal guttural had been formed 
pretty well at the back ol' the hard palate, near 
the limit of the soft palate; it was now formed 
more forward, in the position where the true 
palatal k is heard; in again advancing this 
obstacle, one would naturally arrive at the sound 
£ whether the c was followed by t and 

another vowel, or by a single e or i, accented or 
not. This is, in fact, what took place.” 

No doubt of it; but then it is not an ex¬ 
planation of the phenomenon, but a descrip- 
of it; “ the disturbance in the Latin phone¬ 
tic system ” is otdy a statement in general 
terms of the fact that J: and other sounds 
changed ; and to say that the transformation 
of c arises from the alteration made in the 


• gutturals, is to say that it altered because it 
did. It is painful to have presented to us 
by one who must be ranked among scientific 
men, these elaborate parodies of “ l’opium 
endcSrmit, parcequ’il a une vertu sopori- 
fique;” we can only hope that they may 
serve as a warning to philologists to avoid 
figurative language, and realise the meaning, 
if any, of their own words. It is to want of 
realisation that we must attribute such a 
statement as this taking the place of a search 
for the real reason :— 

“ When c is kept before a palatal vowel, it is 
because this vowel is not etymological; and it is 
then sometimes changed into r {tsh ) only because 
of the primitive value of the following vowel being 
forgotten.” 

But who is there to recollect it ? Not 
the language, for that being neither animal 
nor spirit, but only a collection of sounds 
with associated meanings, has not got a 
mind. Then it must be the people who 
speak it; that is, an Italian peasant says 
•prcchi, not pccci, because ho remembers that 
his predecessors at one time—not within 
the last thousand years—said pccctis, not 
picccis or pecccs. We are glad to learn that 
popular instruction in Italy includes Latin 
accidence. 

M. Joret’s knowledge of the antiquarian 
side of philology is generally competent, 
though that of the history of the English 
and other Teutonic gutturals is decidedly 
deficient; but some mistakes occur which 
betray carelessness, if not superficiality. 
His Old French quotations are often incor¬ 
rect ; he gives Spanish negro, with the usual 
e for the i of Latin nigi'um, as a caso of c 
caused by i arising from a guttural ; and 
the Old High German kuani, with its 
Otfriedian diphthong ua for vn (N. H. G. 
kiihii), is brought forward as an instance of 
ku = qu {he), the u having no more to do 
with the preceding consonant than it has 
in grnani (N. H. G. grim). If his eight- 
page list of authorities were not proof rather 
of the number of books he has looked at 
than of the thoroughness of his reading, 
we should not have had him saying that, in 
in the Anglo-Norman Havcloclc “ the diph¬ 
thong on {ami) ”—this aon shows that he 
means a real diphthong-—“ has developed 
beyond measure.” The slightest study of 
the Early English Pronunciation, which is 
one of his authorities, would have shown 
him that it is one of Mr. Ellis’s great points 
to have proved incontestably that then and 
much later, in England ns in France, on 
(where not for 0. E. the, me) had the simple 
value it still has in the latter country, the 
change from the older u being one of or¬ 
thography only, not of language. A more 
surprising mistake is that of making the k 
of the 3rd sing. perf. in Provencal, as in 
vale, derive from the Latin final t of raluit ; 
the first person, which is also vale , had no t, 
and Diez long ago gave the perfectly satis¬ 
factory theory that in these cases the u of ui 
had been treated ns a German w, giving 
valgui{t), from which, with the regular 
dropping of the vowel and devocalisation of 
the consonant, rale would naturally arise. 

It is fortunate that calling attention to a 
good point takes less room than exposing an 
error, for there arc many of the former in 
M. Jorct’s book, and our space has limits. 


The numerous word-lists are most useful 
collections of facts, though we could have 
wished eome of them more exhaustive ; and 
the inclusion of the modern local dialects, 
particularly those of the central group 
(North Italy, Switzerland, Ac.), is a novel 
and valuable feature. The chapter on 
the history of the assibilated gutturals 
in Spanish and Portuguese is generally new 
and excellent; M. Joret proves from the 
spellings of MSS. and the descriptions of 
grammarians, that at one time Spanish c 
before e and i was equal to ts, and z to dz, 
the present confusion of both as dental s 
being quite modern. We would point out, 
however, that in Castilian they can never 
have been simple s, this and dental s being 
hardly ever interchanged. His examination 
of the development of Spanish^ {g, x), shows 
that the present remarkable sound is a recent 
alteration of zh and sh ; and the investiga¬ 
tion of the treatment of the gutturals in the 
Old French dialects brings out some un¬ 
noticed and important features. It has 
long been known that Picard had k (r, qu), 
where ordinary French had tsh {eh) not 
derived from j, and tsh {eh, c), where the 
other had ts (c) ; and M. Joret has now- 
shown that Norman shared this peculiarity. 
Special praise is due to him for his utilisa¬ 
tion of the old local charters and the modern 
dialects, including the proper names, as well 
as of the French words in English; it is 
only from careful work of this description 
that we can hope for a sound classification 
of the French dialects, and the researches of 
M. Joret have an important bearing on this 
thorny subject. His own opinions, however, 
are based too exclusively on the treatment 
of the gutturals to be convincing ; by taking 
another well-marked feature, whether ci is 
kept, or changed to oi, our division would 
be very different, and hi. Joret gives no 
reason for preferring his own test. It must 
not be forgotten that the classification of 
dialects which throws most light on the 
history of a language is genealogical, as is 
the scientific classification of plants and 
animals; that as a basis for it a conspicuous 
divergence must yield to a slighter one, if 
the latter took place earlier. On the cause 
of the remarkable special French change of 
k to tsh before a, these researches, as might 
be expected, throw no light; M. Joret tells 
us that if it were once palatalised it would 
easily become assibilated, which is qnite 
true, but does not touch the real difficulty, 
why the guttural should be palatalised 
before a non-palatal vowel. He says, indeed, 
that:— 

“ If this modification does not appear in the 
Eastern group, it is because the languages com¬ 
prising it have preserved more faithfully the 
primitive sound of velar k ; the languages of the 
Western group, having less respected the velar 
guttural, were thus hound to change it; and it is 
not an ett'ect of chance, but the consequence of the 
perturbation of the phonetic system of Latin, 
that the language which has most modified it is 
that which presents to us the most complete 
transformation of velar c into <* {tsh)." 

But, as before, this is only telling us that 
sounds have changed most in the language 
in which they have most changed. 

We have not attempted to discuss the 
numerous philological details on which M. 
Joret touches in the course of his investiga- 
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tion; though we can by no means accept all 
his conclusions—that assibilated h gave dz 
when final in Old French, for instance—his 
remarks very often require careful conside¬ 
ration, and the mere concentration of in¬ 
formation on a few related points is a great 
advantage. There is in the book so much 
that is good, if often not as new as the 
author thinks, that it is greatly to be re¬ 
gretted that his logical and phonetic defi¬ 
ciencies have prevented him from making it 
attain the level demanded by the present 
state of linguistic science; but, in spite of 
its many and grave defects, it is a work 
which deserves to be read by every phonolo- 
gist, and studied by all interested in the 
Romanic languages. Henry Nicol. 


The Ancient Stone Implements, Weapons, and 
Ornaments of Great Britain. By John 
Evans, F.R.S., F.S.A., Honorary Secre¬ 
tary of the Geological and Numismatic 
Societies of London, &c., Ac. (London : 
Longmans & Co., 1872.) 

(Second Notice .) 

To revert to the fact of special types of stone 
implements occurring in certain localities, 
it seems that isolation was the principal 
cause of the development and perpetuation of 
peculiar forms. A special type of stone 
hammer found in the Channel Islands docs 
not occur on the mainland. A peculiar form 
of broad stone knife which is common in the 
Shetland Islands is not known to occur any¬ 
where else. The statement which Mr. Evans 
has copied from Dr. Daniel Wilson as to a 
number of them having been found in 
Blair-Drnmmond Moss in the valley of the 
Forth is unsupported by reliable evidence. 
A still more peculiar and puzzling set 
of implements (if such they be), formed 
of a greyish sandstone, and remarkable 
for their extreme rudeness, which have 
been found literally in cart-loads in certain 
places in Shetland, are not known to have 
occurred beyond the limits of the Shetland 
group, except in two isolated instances in 
Orkney. Mr. Evans has classified them, 
apparently with some hesitation, among his 
pestle-like implements ; but their most strik¬ 
ing characteristic is that the bulk of them 
show no signs of having been used in any 
way, and neither in their form nor finish do 
they present any indication of their adapta¬ 
tion for any conceivable purpose. They 
have been compared to the flint cores of 
Pressigny, but they are plainly not cores 
that havo been worked for the resultant 
flakes. From their occurrence in such num¬ 
bers in particular spots, they might be taken 
for the rough-hewn, and in great part the 
refuse blocks of a manufactory of celts, if 
there were not among them forms that are 
more club-like than celt-like. One of the 
most peculiar of these is a short, thick, bat- 
shaped implement with a well-formed handle. 
We can only say of them that they are local 
in origin and probably special in purpose ; 
and though ruder than the rudest of Palaeo¬ 
lithic types they are not to be assigned 
unhesitatingly to a very remote period. 

When stone was the common material for 
all cutting tools and weapons, a good whet¬ 
stone must have been one of the most im¬ 
portant of a man’s personal possessions. 


Accordingly, we find that it occurs very fre¬ 
quently in the barrows of the Stone Age. 
A neatly-fashioned form of smaller size, and 
perforated at one end for convenience of 
being carried about the person, occurs in 
tombs of the Bronze Age. But besides the 
whetstone, there was a larger kind of grind¬ 
ing-stone employed forproducing the smooth- 
ened surfaces of the polished celts. The 
marks of this process, which many of these 
implements retain, are sufficient to show 
that they were rubbed on a grinding slab, 
and that the use of a revolving grindstone 
was unknown. Knives of flint, with ground 
edges, are among the rarest of stone imple¬ 
ments. The rough, sharp edge of a flake 
was in fact keener and more effective than 
a smoothened edge. Awls, or boring-tools, 
made with a broad butt to be held between 
the finger and thumb, and probably used for 
boring holes in skins in the fabrication of 
dress, are not uncommon, but they are in¬ 
variably unground. 

The most elaborately finished of all the 
British forms of flint weapons—the arrow 
and spear head (differing only in their size) 
—are invariably formed by chipping merely. 
Yet the smaller varieties are often specimens 
of such dexterous manipulation and beauty 
of workmanship, that it is impossible to 
surpass them for the nicety of their finish 
and symmetry. Stone arrow-heads of other 
materials than flint are excessively rare in 
Britain. The flint forms may be classed as 
lozenge-shaped and leaf-shaped, always un¬ 
barbed ; and triangular-shaped, which are 
sometimes furnished with barbs and stem or 
tang, and sometimes without either, but 
with a hollow w'orked in the base for in¬ 
sertion of the shaft. Specimens of ancient 
flint arrow-heads attached to the shaft are 
extremely rare, but those which havo oc¬ 
curred—in Ireland, in Denmark, and in 
Switzerland—show that the head was in¬ 
serted in the split end of the shaft and firmly 
bound by a ligature of gut, sinew, or bast. 

A peculiar form of arrow-head is a triangular 
chip of flint with the sharp base of the tri¬ 
angle outwards, and the apex inserted in 
the split shaft. Such a “ chisel-pointed ” 
arrow-head is figured by Madsen and iden¬ 
tified by Mr. Evans. It was found in a 
moss in the island of Funen, and is still 
attached to its shaft by a ligature of fine 
bast-fibre. The same form of flint arrow- 
point occurs among the arrows recovered 
from Egyptian tombs. The general corre¬ 
spondence, not only of the forms of stone 
aiTOw-points, but of other varieties of im¬ 
plements and weapons found all over the 
world, affords another proof that in all places 
and in all times similar circumstances and 
similar wants, with similar materials only 
at command for gratifying them, result in 
similar contrivances. 

None of the unpolished implements of flint 
are more abundant or more widely distri¬ 
buted than the so-called “ scraper.” 

“ The typical scraper,” says Mr. Evans, “ may 
be defined as a broad flake, the point of which has 
been chipped to a semicircular bevelled edge round 
the margin of the inner face, similar in character 
to that of a round-nosed turning chisel.” 

The Esquimaux still use scrapers of flint, 
mounted in handles of bone, for dressing 
hides; and it has been supposed that this 


was also the use of the ancient “ scraper.” 
But the universality and abundance of the 
implements of this form may be otherwise 
accounted for. In examining them for evi¬ 
dence of wear, Mr. Evans found that evidence 
so various in its character as to point to the 
conclusion that the implements were em¬ 
ployed in more than one kind of work. A very 
large number present an edge so battered 
and bruised that it can hardly have been 
the result of scraping in the ordinary sense 
of the term. And the discovery by Canon 
Greenwell of a nodule of iron pyrites, with a 
long round-ended flake of flint of the typical 
scraper form, laid beside the skeleton, in 
two instances, in Yorkshire barrows—the 
nodule bearing distinct marks of abrasion 
by the round-ended flake—establishes the 
truth of the deduction which had been 
previously made by Mr. Evans, that they 
were used as “ strike-a-lights ” with nodules 
of iron pyrites by the ancient Britons. 
Pyrites is as effective as iron for producing 
sparks with flint, and indeed was in use 
among the Romans. The lower beds of the 
English chalk are prolific of pyrites, and it 
is not improbable that the use of a hammer- 
stone of this material for working flint may 
have given rise to the discovery of this 
method of producing fire. 

But so various are the applications of this 
primitive material of stone, alike in the arts 
of war and of peace, as well as for personal 
adornment of a rude kind, that it would re¬ 
quire a treatise not less exhaustive than Mr. 
Evans’s book to overtake them in detail. 
We find it employed equally in instruments 
for work or warlike use, from the earliest 
times in which we have traces of man’s 
existence to the present day. We find it 
thus applied in all quarters of the globe, 
and in every variety of circumstances in 
which the human race has existed, in cer¬ 
tain stages of its progress towards a higher 
civilisation. We find it used at different 
times and in different places for the 
strangest^ and most incongruous purposes 
—for all kinds of handicraft and imple¬ 
ments of war, for skinning beasts, and for 
surgical operations, for shaving and for cir¬ 
cumcision, for ceremonial observances of 
sacrifice, and for making incisions in the 
human body preparatory to its being em¬ 
balmed. And when the true use of the 
implements of stone was superseded by the 
universal adoption of a fitter material, and 
their multifarious applications to the ordinary 
purposes of life were long forgotten, they were 
invested with supernatural qualities signifi¬ 
cantly suggestive of their ancient importance 
in the economy of life. Wherever they aro 
found there still remains a lingering vene¬ 
ration for them as instruments of unknown 
origin and mysterious properties and powers. 
“Elf-bolts” and “thunderbolts,” “adder- 
stones,” and “pixies’ grindstones,” in va¬ 
rious linguistic disguises, are their popular 
names, suggestive of popular belief regarding 
them. Yet the objects so styled are simply 
representative forms (though of ancient 
date) of implements characteristic of repre¬ 
sentative sections of the human family, and 
the objects that have been for centuries 
regarded with superstitious veneration on 
certain highly civilised portions of the earth’s 
surface, may be found in others that are less 
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civilised in the act of being fabricated and 
applied to the purposes of every-day life. 
It is certainly one of the most curious illus¬ 
trations of the constant tendency of super¬ 
stition towards the grossest absurdity, that 
we slionld have this veneration characteristic 
of the higher platform of civilisation only, 
and not of the lower. We can conceive the 
untutored savage regarding the death-dealing 
rifle with greater reverence and awe than the 
most terrible of all the gods of his fathers ; 
but if it were not the fact, we could scarcely 
have conceived the converse, gnd believed it 
possible for the civilised man to cherish 
feelings of superstitious veneration for the 
stone axe and the flint arrow-point of his 
barbarian forefathers. 

In concluding his review of the stone 
implements of the Neolithic period, Mr. 
Evans acknowledges that the results of his 
survey, so far as chronological classification 
is concerned, are by no means completely 
satisfactory. On this point he remarks :— 

“ It is true that regarding the various forms of 
objects described from a technological, or even a 
collector’s point of view, the series of stone an¬ 
tiquities found in Britain does not contrast un¬ 
favourably with that from any other country. 
We have hatchets, adzes, chisels, borers, scrapers, 
and tools of variouB kinds, and know both how 
they were made and how they were used; we 
have battle-axes, lances, and arrows for war or 
for the chase; we have various implements and 
utensils adapted for domestic use; we have the 
personal ornaments of our remote predecessors, and 
know something of their methods of sepulture and 
of their funeral customs. Indeed, so far as external 
appliances are concerned, they are almost as fully 
represented as would be tho'se of any existing 
savage nation by the researches of a painstaking 
traveller. And yet, when we attempt any chrono¬ 
logical arrangement of the various forms, we find 
ourselves almost immediately at fault. From the 
number of objects found we may indeed safely 
infer that they represent the lapse of no incon¬ 
siderable interval of time, but how great we 
know not; nor in most cases can we say, with any 
approach to certainty, whether a given object 
belongs to the commencement, middle, or close of 
the Polished Stone Period of Britain.” • 

If there is so little certainty in regard 
to the true classification of the objects of the 
“ Neolithic period,” the uncertainty is much 
greater when we turn to those objects which 
Mr. Evans describes as 

“ the relics of a still earlier period, when the art 
of grinding stone to an edge appears to have been 
unknown, and when man was associated in this 
country with a group of animals which has now 
for the most part disappeared, either by emigra¬ 
tion to other latitudes, or by absolute extinction 
of the race.” 

It is, indeed, difficult to conceive of the ex¬ 
istence of a race of men through the long 
periods implied in the “ Four Ages of the 
Caves,” and that of the River Drift, without 
their having attained to the simple art of 
grinding one stone upon another. It becomes 
still more difficult when we examine the 
group of relics from the caves, and find that 
the men who made them had acquired such 
high proficiency in smoothing, and adapting 
their implements of bone to their special 
purposes, and even in carving them with no 
inconsiderable artistic skill. Yet the fact 
remains, explain it as we may, that their flint 
implements, as a rule, are unfinished by 
grinding, while not a single implement from 


the River Drift has been so sharpened or 
polished, either in whole or in part. But, as 
Mr. Evans remarks so frequently, “it is almost 
impossible to assign to individual specimens 
any chronological position from the form 
alone,” and with equal candour and truth he 
also remarks in this very connexion, that it 
would be unsafe to affirm that the process of 
grinding was unknown when these roughly- 
finished implements were in use. Nor is 
there much greater certainty of. chrono¬ 
logical position obtained from the associa¬ 
tion of these rude implements with the 
remains of the extinct mammalia. And in 
the present stage of the inquiry, when so 
much depends on the correlation of geo¬ 
logical evidences, so obscure and indetermi¬ 
nate in their nature as to lead to conclusions 
the most opposite among geologists them¬ 
selves, it is obviously premature to deduce' 
definite conclusions regarding the duration 
of the Cave and River Drift periods or their 
relative distances from our own time. It is 
better to have knowledge without belief, 
than belief without knowledge. Mr. Evans 
has given an admirable summary of the 
facts and the deductions as to their general 
bearing on the question of the relative an¬ 
tiquity of these rude relics of the earliest 
inhabitants of Great Britain, which we com¬ 
mend to the careful attention of all who are 
interested in the subject; but while we are 
grateful to him for thus systematising the 
knowledge of the facts, we are content to 
rest in the sure hope of more light from the 
caves and drifts before subscribing uncon¬ 
ditionally to a creed so vague as “ I believe 
in the antiquity of man.” On this question 
it is but fair, however, that Mr. Evans should 
be allowed to speak for himself. Summing 
up the whole matter, he says:— 

“On tho whole, it would seem that, for the 
present, at least, we must judge of the antiquity 
of these deposits rather from the general effect pro¬ 
duced upon our minds by the vastness of the 
changes which have taken place both in the 
external configuration of the country and its 
extent seaward since the time of their formation, 
than by any actual admeasurement of years or of 
centimes. To realise the full meaning of these 
changes almost transcends the powers of the 
imagination. Who, for instance, standing on the 
edge of the lofty cliff at Bournemouth, and 
gazing over the wide expanse of waters between 
the present shore and a line connecting the Needles 
on tne one hand, and the Ballard Down Foreland 
on the other, can fully comprehend how immensely 
remote was the epoch when what is now that vast 
bay was high and diy land, and a long range of 
chalk downs, 000 feet above the sen, bounded the 
horizon on the south ? And yet this must have 
been the sight that met the eyes of those primeval 
men who frequented the banks of that ancient 
river, which buried their handiworks in gravels 
that now cap the cliffs, and of the course of which 
so strange but indubitable a memorial subsists in 
what has now become the Solent Sea. 

“ Or again, taking our stand on the high ter¬ 
races at Ealing, or Acton, or Highbury, and 
looking over the broad valley four miles in width, 
with the river flowing through it at a depth of 
about 100 feet below its former bed, in which 
beneath our feet are relics of human art deposited 
at the same time as the gravels: which of us can 
picture to himself the lapse of time represented by 
the excavation of a valley on such a scale, by a 
river greater, perhaps, in volume than the Thames, 
but still draining only the same tract of country F 

“ But when we remember that the traditions of 
the mighty and historic city now extending across 


the valley do not carry us back even to the close 
of that period of many centuries when a bronze¬ 
using people occupied this island — when we bear 
in mind tliat beyond that period lies another of 
probably far longer duration, when our barbaric 
predecessors sometimes polished their stone im¬ 
plements, but were still unacquainted with the 
use of metallic tools; when to the Historic, 
Bronze, and Neolithic Ages, we mentally add that 
long series of years which must have been required 
for the old fauna, with the mammoth and 
rhinoceros, and other to us strange and un¬ 
accustomed forms, to be supplanted by a group of 
animals more closely resembling those of the 
present day; and when, remembering all this, we 
realise the fact that all these vast periods of years 
have intervened Bince the completion of the ex¬ 
cavation of the valley and the close of the Paleo¬ 
lithic period, the mind is almost lost in amazement 
at the vista of antiquity displayed. 

“ So fully must this be felt, that it is impossible 
not to sympathise with those who from sheer 
inability to carry their vision so far back into the 
dim past, and from unconsciousness of the cogency 
of other and distinct evidence as to the remoteness 
of the origin of the human race, are unwilling to 
believe in so vast an antiquity for man as must of 
necessity be conceded by those who, however 
feebly they may make their thoughts known to 
others, have fully and fairly weighed the facts which 
modern discoveries havp unrolled before their 
eyes.” 

Joseph Ahdersoh. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Those who wish to study the controversy re¬ 
lating to the origin of the vertebrata will find in 
the Remu Scientifique a valuable paper bj Pro¬ 
fessor Giard, of Lille. We can only mention the 
leading facts. In 1867 Kowalevaky announced 
that his researches into the development of the 
aacidians supplied the much-wanted connecting 
link between the invertebrate and vertebrate groups. 
He found that in the embryos of the ascidians tne 
nervous system was formed as in the vertebrates 
from the superficial layer of the blastoderm, and 
the process of development resembled that in 
amphioxus, the lowest of the vertebrates. This dis¬ 
covery was generally accepted and confirmed, but 
disputed by Van Baer, whom Agassiz, in one of 
his last writings, complimented for having mani¬ 
fested a wonderful acuteness and “ innersight" 
when weakened by old age and almost blind. 
Professor Giard analyses at length the objections 
of Von Baer, and controverts his doctrine that 
when animals fix themselves to any object so as 
to prevent their freedom of locomotion, they do so 
by their backs or dorsal surface, which is contrary 
to the observations of Darwin, Pagenstecher, and 
others. Haring shown that no such law, or rule, 
exists, M. Giard confirms Kowalevsky as to the 
real position of the nervous system of the embryonic 
asciaians, and justifies Darwin’s supposition that 
an ascidian may have been the remote ancestor 
of man. He remarks that we find in the ascidi¬ 
ans a sort of dissociation of anatomical detail* 
united in the lower vertebrates, and again sepa¬ 
rated in the higher ones. “ The dorsal chord of 
the ascidian larva, which is transitory and of little 
importance, becomes permanent and of high signi¬ 
ficance in the vertebrates. The ventral furrow 
developed in the adult ascidian is only an embry¬ 
onic and transitory apparatus in the cyclostomoiia 
fishes (lamprey, &c.). This dissociation, which 
causes alternately the disappearance of this or that 
organ, destroying the general connexion and figure 
of the type, shows that morphology cannot resolve 
questions of this order without calling the new 
resources of embryogeny to its aid.” 

M. Giard mentions that sometimes the tail of 
the larval ascidian attains to a remarkable degree 
of organisation, so that it is impossible to distin¬ 
guish it from that of a young fish, or batrachian. 
For example, the Moiffuia toexaii *, abundant at 
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Boulogne, exhibits a tail with rays. Other species 
of this genus have tailless larvae. 

It was mentioned at a recent meeting of the 
French Academy that M. Ed. Piette had found a 
bone Ante in the cavern of Gourdan, pierced with 
three holes, like those which Captain Cook found 
the Tahitians using. 

About March, April, and May, and in corres¬ 
ponding autumn months, on fine evenings, after 
sunset in the former case, and before sunrise in 
the latter, a lenticular glow may be observed 
known as the zodiacal light, and forming part 
of a luminous envelope surrounding the sun, and 
extending beyond the orbits of Mereuiy and 
Venus. It is only well seen in this country 
when the air is exceptionally clear, as the Rev. 
F. Hewlett found it at 8'15 p.m. cm March 25 
of this year. Sir J. Ilerschel conjectured it to 
be composed of multitudes of small bodies, and 
“ loaded perhaps with the actual materials of the 
tails of millions of comets, of which those bodies 
had been stripped in their successive perihelion 
passages.” Spectroscopic observations by Liais, 
Piazzi Smyth, and Anderer gave a continuous 
spectrum like that of weak sunlight. Recentlv 
Mr. Arthur Wright, using an exceedingly sensi¬ 
tive quartz plate in the collection of Vale 
College, in the construction of a very delicate 
polariscope, found from 15 to 20 per cent, of the 
zodiacal light polarised in the direction of a plane 
passing through the sun. The spectrum did not 
materially differ from that of sunlight of the same 
intensity. From these facts it appears that the 
zodiacal light comes from the sun, and is reflected 
by solid bodies moving in an orbit round the sun. 

A recent number of Der Naturforschcr gives 
an account of experiments on- phosphorescent 
wood related by Herr Ludwig in an inaugural 
address at Hilburghausen. Like other observers 
he traced the luminosity to the mycelium threads of 
a fungus; and using a micro-spectroscope in a dark 
room, he saw a group of dark lines in the blue, 
and a broad absorption band in the violet. Tem¬ 
perature had a considerable influence on the lumi¬ 
nosity : at 4-5° C. it was weak, dull even at lO 9 C., 
brighter from 18° to 20°, brightest from 25° to 80°; 
after which it grew weaker, and vanished at 45°, 
but being moistened as it cooled, the light was re¬ 
newed. Placing a portion of wood hark with 
mycelium growing in it, in a eudiometer, he found 
two cubic centimetres of oxygen absorbed in six 
hours. He was not able to add any fresh infor¬ 
mation concerning the relation of the phosphorence 
to the growth of certain species of fungi. 

The same journal copies from the Archives 
Neerlandaises an account of hybrid fruits found in 
a package of citrons. Five had a colour and taste 
resembling citrons, while four were more like 
oranges. Messrs. Oudermans, into whose hands 
they came, planted the few seeds they found, but 
no development occurred. They think it most 
likely that these hybrids came, not from a tree of 
crossed character, but from either a flower of 
Citrus medico being fertilised by pollen from C. 
aurcmtmm, or vice versa, the former being the most 
probable. 

During some recent excavations at San Juan 
do los Morros, in Venezuela, for the purpose of 
improving the exterior of the sulphur-baths of 
that village, a number of bones were found which, 
on being submitted to Dr. A. Ernst, were identified 
as belonging to the Mastodon Andium. Dr. Ernst 
contributed four papers on the subject to La 
Opinion National of Caracas, last month, and is 
preparing a detailed scientific description of them. 
These relics of the fauna of the Old World are 
looked upon by the common people as remains of 
the antediluvian giants. Thus a place at Bogota, 
where many bones of the mastodon have been 
found, is called El Catnpo de lot gigsmtes. 

An association numbering upwards of 800 
members, and including entire families, has been 
formed at Stuttgart under the Presidency of Pro- j 


fessor Zech, for the purpose of carrying out the 
principles of cremation in opposition to burial of 
the dead. 

The list of new members of the Academy of 
Sciences at Munich includes the names of Ismail 
Pacha, Viceroy of Egypt; Gaston Paris, professor 
of the Romance Tongue and Literature at the 
College de Prance in Paris; Dr. F. Kielhom, 
superintendent of the Sanskrit classes in the 
Deccan College at Poonah ; and Dr. Paul du Bois- 
Reymond, Ordinary Professor of Mathematics at 
the University of 'fubingen. 

In accordance with a new regulation, all school¬ 
masters in Bavaria are to add to the statistical 
tables, already required from them in their 
official reports, notifications as to the colour of the 
eyes, hair, and skin of the children in their schools. 
From the earliest of these reports, as given by the 
schoolmaster of Anshach, it would appear that 
among 1,500 children, there were about an equal 
number of gray, blue, and black eyed individuals, 
while in regard" to complexion, the percentage was 
about eighty light to twenty dark skins. 

Professor Silvestri, who recently passed two 
nights and two days on the summit of the crater 
of Mount Etna, prognosticates a strong and not 
very remote eruption of the mountain. Last May, 
the volcano, which for five years had been entirely 
tranquil, first gave signs of renewed activity, which 
have continued to the present time with few or no 
intermissions. According to Professor Silvestri, 
these phenomena, which include subterranean 
thunderings and vivid flashings of light, are due 
to the sudden explosion of gases, moving in cir¬ 
cular lines, to the eruption of burning substances 
which fall back into the crater with loud noises, 
and the shooting forth of scintillating ashes from 
every crevice and crack in the walls of the crater. 
A general impression prevails in the neighbour¬ 
hood that new craters have been formed, and 
eruptions are said to have been noticed on the 
Bronte side of Etna ; but as yet the phenomena 
have continued to be locally circumscribed by the 
older boundaries of the mountain, and no definite 
change has taken place in the outline and form of 
the entire mass. 

According to the report presented to Congress 
before the close of this year’s session, there are 
in the United States 00,237 miles of railways, 
the combined cost of which amounted to 
3,000,700,000,000 dollars. The capital invested 
in railroads is moreover upwards of twice as great 
as the sum representing the national debt. The 
relation between the mileage of railways and the 
population was, in 1873, in the ratio of one mile 
to every 682 persons. 

The association organised at Bremen for the 
promotion of German Arctic Explorations has 
issued the closing part of the Description of the 
Second German North Polar Expedition in 1869- 
1871 under Captain Karl Koldetcey. (Leipzig: 
Brockhaus, 1874.) The admirable maps and 
numerous coloured plates with which this work is 
illustrated, and the large amount of scientific in¬ 
formation which it imparts in regard to arctic 
exploration generally, render it one of the most 
useful publications of its kind. 

The Sanitary Commissioner with the Govern¬ 
ment of India has recently published the second and 
third volumes of the Vital Statistics of the Bengal 
Presidency, by Dr. James L. Bryden, which con¬ 
sist of the Statistical Standard for the European 
Army for the ten-year period 1860-69, and a 
Record of Epidemic Cholera from 1817 to 1872. 
The first volume, published in 1871, contained 
Annual Returns of the European and Native 
Armies, and of the Jails, from 1858 to 1869. 

Mr. John Waterhouse, F.R.S., has printed 
for private circulation a thin quarto volume, en¬ 
titled Eight Years' Meteorology of Halifax, being 
a llecord of Observations taken at Well Head 
during the yean 1866 to 1873 inclusive. The 


results of the observations are reduced in thirteen 
tables, one of which contains the Readings of the 
Rain Gauge from 1829 to 1873. 

The Monthly Notices of the Papers and Pro¬ 
ceedings and the Report of the Royal Society of 
Tasmania for 1872, nave lately arrived in Eng¬ 
land. It appears that the Society’s Gardens were 
visited by 24,666 persons, and the Museum by 
14,956 persons during the year. The Society re¬ 
ceives a government grant of 4007. for the gardens, 
and one of 200/. for the museum. The Pro¬ 
ceedings contain a notice of a monster cuttle-fish 
found in New Zealand, one of whose feelers was 
fourteen feet, and the others eleven feet long. 

The Royal Observatory of the Brera at Milan 
has just issued as the third number of its pub¬ 
lications a paper bv Signor G. V. Schiaparelli on 
the Precursors of Copernicus among the Ancients, 
which was read last year by the author on the 
occasion of the four hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of Copernicus. 

The last part of the Transactions of the 
Senckenberg Society of Frankfort-on-Main con¬ 
tains a paper by Emil Stiihr on the Province 
Banjuwangi in East Java and its Group of Volca¬ 
noes, which is illustrated with eight plates. The 
part also contains a paper on the Reptiles of 
Morocco and the Canary Islands, by O. Bottger. 

The energetic director of the Russian Central 
Physical Observatory at St. Petersburg, Mods. 
II. Wild, lias lately published the Annals of the 
Observatory for the year 1872, a volume of 780 
pages, containing observations from all parts of 
the empire; Reports of the Observatory for the 
years 1871 and 1872; and the third volume of the 
Hepertorium f Hr Meteorologie for 1874, a collection 
of eight papers on meteorological subjects of 
interest by Wild and others. 

Journal of Anatomy and Physiology, No. XIV, 
May, 1874.-—The present number contains no less 
than twenty-one original articles, besides the usual 
notes on anatomy and physiology and cognate 
subjects. Among the more important are: 1. Pro¬ 
fessor Binz on Some Effects of Alcohol on Warm¬ 
blooded Animals. He states that the impression 
of heat felt after taking alcohol is only subjective, 
and is not perceptible by the thermometer. 
Moderate doses cause lowering of the temperature 
of the blood amounting to 8°’5 or 6° Fahr. 
Alcohol diminishes the metamorphosis of tissue 
and consequently decreases the urea and the car¬ 
bonic acid. The answer to the question whether 
alcohol is a food depends on circumstances. It is 
not required to sustain life under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, but is useful when through any cause, 
such as cold air or feverish excitement, an increase 
of our tissue metamorphosis arises. 2. Dr. Blake 
describes the action of certain inorganic substances 
when introduced directly into the blood, as lime, 
strontia, baryta, and lead, and shows that in the 
same isomorphous group, intensity of physiological 
action increases as the atomic weight of the ele¬ 
ments. 3. Professor Cleland describes some 
double-bodied monsters. 4. Dr. Reyher gives the 
results of his investigations on the cartilages and 
synovial membranes of the joints. 6. Dr. Resell 
on the Acidity of the Gastric Juice, which he 
attributes to hydrochloric acid, secreteid chiefly at 
the cardiac extremity of the stomach, though 
mingled in the dog with some lactic acid. 6. 
Professor Turner gives some details of the ana¬ 
tomy of the Greenland Shark, and also gives a paper 
on variation in the arrangement of nerves, another 
on the convolutions of the brain, and a fourth on the 
placentation of the sloths. 7. Mr. Savory on the 
Ligamentum Teres. 8. l)r. Radcliffe, 'fhe Syn¬ 
thesis of Motion. 9. Professor Crum Brown on 
the Sense of Rotation and the Anatomy and Phy¬ 
siology of the Semicircular Canals of the Internal 
Ear. 10. Dr. Brunton on the Effect of Warmth 
in preventing Death by Chloral. 11. Mr. Champ- 
nevs on the Septum Atriorum of the Frog and 
Rabbit. 12..J. C. Ewart on the Epithelial Arrange- 
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ment in front of the Retina, and on the External 
Surface of the Capsule of the Lens. 

Zeitschrift fur Biologic, Band x., Heft 1.— 
Thispart contains—1. Researcheson the Formation 
of Fat in the Animal Bod} - , by II. Weiske and 
E. AYildt. 2. Physiological" Spectrum Analyses, 
by K. Vierordt. 3. On the Absorption of Vegetable 
Mucus and of Gum from the Intestine into the 
Fluids of the Body. 4. Substitution of Lime in 
the Bones, by Dr. J. Kiinig. 5. Researches on 
the Conduction of Ileat by the Skin, by Dr. Ferd. 
Khig. 0. On the Digestibility of the Gelatine- 
yielding Tissues, by Dr. Johann Elzinger. And 
lastly, a paper by E. Bunge on the Value of 
Common Salt and the relation of potassium salts 
in the human organism from an ethnological 
point of view. 

New York Medical Journal, vol. xix., No. VI.; 
contains a good article on the Mechanism of 
Hearing, by Albert II. Buck; and another, by 
Dr. J. C. Dallon, on the Spectrum of Bile. 


Tire sixth annual session of the American Phi¬ 
lological Association began at Hartford, U.S.A., 
on Tuesday, July 14, at 3 r.sr., in the High 
School building. After short addresses of welcome 
from Professor Wm. Thompson and Mayor Sprague, 
of Hartford, papers were read by Professor S. S. 
Ilaldeman, of Pennsylvania, on “ An English 
Vowel-mutation ” (a and e, as in cag, keg ; mash, 
mesh) ; by Professor W. AV. Fowler, of Durham, 
Connecticut, on “Paradoxes in Language” (words 
from the same root, with opposite meanings, as 
black and bleach; glow and gloom, &c.); by 
Professor F. P. Brewer, of South Carolina, on 
“ A Leaf of a Latin MS. found in the binding of a 
book, a fragment of a Code of Regal Laws, probably 
from Italy.” At the evening meeting, at eight, 
the President, Professor F. A. March, of Lafayette 
College, Easton, Philadelphia, read his address. 
The three great facts of the past year were the 
completion of Pott’s great Lexicon of Roots, the 
foundation of the English Dialect Society, the 
publication of M. Lenonuant’s Grammar of the 
Speech of the Primitive Population of Babylonia, 
which promised to do for the Turanian family as 
much as Sanskrit had done for the Indo-European. 
Besides these, many other valuable books had 
been published, and much good work done. Keltic 
studies had been firmly established in England, 
France, and Germany; Cleasby and Vigfusson’s 
Icelandic Dictionary had been completed, and the 
Early English Text Society had produced the last 
of the texts of William’s Vision of Piers Plough¬ 
man, with a new volume of most welcome Anglo- 
Saxon Homilies. The reform of Latin and Greek 
ronunciation was also proceeding. Professor 
_ larch then dwelt on the hindrances that our 
absurd English spelling put in the way of learning, 
and urged the adoption of a universal alphabet. 
He noted certain changes now going on in the for¬ 
mation of words and phrases, and contended that 
these in ight well be, and ought to be, guided and con¬ 
trolled. Hence he urged the aesthetic cultivation of 
speech by writers and speakers generally, and spe¬ 
cially the cultivation and simplification of scientific 
language, so as to draw technical terms near the 
popular speech in those qualities which are 
valuable in it ; simplicity, brevity, harmony, 
natural and truthful relations in sound and sense 
to the roots of speech; thus making technical 
terms grateful to the cultivated literary sense, 
and ensuring them the welcome that we give to 
a happy revival of a word in Chaucer, or a cun¬ 
ning grace of novel application in Tennyson or 
Emerson. Here Professor March praised the new 
vocabulary that Mr. A. J. Ellis has invented for 
his late able mathematical treatise. The Professor 
further argued for the improvement in education 
that must result from the advance of philology; 
he urged the study of the early Christian writers 
in Greek and Latin, and lamented that our chil¬ 
dren should spend years on the faint Homeric 
echoes of Virgil, the graceful epicureanism of 


Horace, and never see the Pies Irae. He re¬ 
gretted also the death in life in English Literature, 
the depressing tone of Tennyson's wail over the 
vanished heroes of old time, and the death’s head 
in every flower of Morris’s Earthly Paradise, such 
a contrast to the exultant lyrics and orations on 
which the American youth have been hitherto 
reared. Lastly, Professor March argued that with 
the advance of the science of language, the dis¬ 
covery of its laws—laws of the mind and history 
of man—must come a great and beneficial change 
in the methods of psychology and the philosophy 
of history’. 

The association met three times a day, and 
the following was the programme for its first day’s 
regular work:— 

MORNING. 

1. The Propositions in the Homoric Poems; by 
Professor W. S. Tyler, of Amherst College. 

2. The Greek Subjunctives; by Professor J. B. 
Sewall, of Bowdoin College. 

S. On a Passage in the Odyssey; by Professor L. R. 
Packard, of Yale College. 

4. The Authenticity of tho Documents in Demos¬ 
thenes on the Crown ; by Professor M. L. D’Ooge, of 
the University of Michigan. 

5. Aristotle; by Thomas Davidson, of St. Louis, Mo. 

AFTERNOON. 

1. The Character of the Latin of the Vulgate; by 
Professor Charles Short, of Columbia College. 

2. The Proportional Elements of English Utter¬ 
ance ; by Professor AV. D. Whitney, of Yale College. 

3. Numerals in the Language of tho American 
Indians and the Indian Mode of Counting; by Dr. J. 
Hammond Trumbull, of Hartford. 

4. The Pronunciation of German Vowels; by the 
Rev. C. W. Ernst, of Providence. 

EVENING. 

1. The Origin and History of the Word Philan¬ 
thropy ; by Colonel T. W. Higginson, of Newport. 

2. The Ealache Language of Abyssinia; by Dr. C. 
H. Brigham, of Ann Arbor, Mich. 

3. The Hebrew of the Bible and the Arabic of the 
Koran ; by Bishop Julius Ferrette. 

The first volume of the Berlin Numismatic 
Journal (Zeitschrift fur Numismatik, Herausg. Dr. 
A. von Sallet) is now completed. The fourth 
part opens with a notice by Dr. Friedlander of 
the acquisitions made by the Berlin Museum 
during last year. A great part of this notice is 
filled, as might have been expected, by a rather 
lengthy account of the Fox collection purchased 
in 1873 by the Museum. It appears that the 
Berlin collection has now outstripped, so far as 
Greek coins are concerned, all other collections, 
with the exception of those of London and 
Paris. It now contains about 160,000 coins, of 
which 44,000 are Greek (800 gold, and nearly 
14,000 silver), 31,000 Roman (1,670 gold, and 
14,600 silver), and about 86,000 mediaeval, 
modem and oriental. The next paper is by the 
editor, Dr. von Sallet, on the most ancient tetra- 
drachms of the Arsacids. The same numismatist 
also contributes an article upon the coins of P. 
Helvius Pertinax Caesar, the son of the Emperor 
Pertinax, in which he asserts the genuineness of 
the coins, and brings inscriptional evidence to the 
fact that young Pertinax received the title of Caesar. 
P. Lambros, in a short paper entitled “ Unedirte 
Miinze von Tenea ” publishes the first known coin 
of that city, a brass piece, struck at the time of Sep- 
timius Severus, bearing the name of Julia Domna. 
Dr. Imhoof-Blumer contributes “ Numismatische 
Berichtigungen,” or corrections to Hunter’s Cata¬ 
logue, to Taylor Combe's Veterum jwpulorum et 
regum numiqtii in Masco Britannico adservantur, 
and to Leake's Nunnsmata Hellenica ; to which 
he adds a notice of fourteen coins of the Phrygian 
city Kibyra. L. Meyer describes four inedited 
coins of Asia Minor. P. Brock, of Kopenhagen, 
contributes an interesting paper on “Probable 
Witnesses to AVendic Influences in Denmark.” 
“The Coin-Find of Dobra” (a village in the 
district of Plock, in Poland), by II. Dannenberg, 
is a list of 123 mediaeval and modern coins. The 
section of “ Miscellen ” comprises a short obituary 


notice of Louis Sambon, the author of Recherches 
sur les Mommies de la Presqu'ile Italique depute 
leur Origins jusqu'a la BataiUe d'Actium, who 
died in October, 1873 ; also a few short articles by 
Th. Mommsen, von Sallet, and Dannenberg, on 
various subjects. Under the heading “ Literatur” 
we find a very slight review of Brandis’s Essay on 
the “ Decipherment of Cypriote,” by Dr. von 
Sallet, in which the reviewer confines himself to 
the numismatic bearings of Brandis’s labours. 
There are several other reviews, among which wo 
may mention those of De Saulcy’s Numismatique 
de la Terre Saint.e, of De Rough’s Mannaies des 
Nomes de rEgypt.e, and of Friedlander and von 
Sallet’s Catalogue of the Select Exhibition of 
Coins at Berlin. The number concludes with 
remarks by Dr. Friedlander on De Saulcy’s last 
work on the Coins of the Holy Land. 


FINE ART. 

THE PRISTS AFTER SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

A Catalogue Ttaisonne of the Engraved Works 
of Sir Joshua Reynolds, from 1755 to 
1820. By Edward Hamilton, M.D., 
F.L.S., &c. (London: P. & D. Colnaghi 
& Co., 1874.) 

The prints after Sir Joshua have always 
been favourites with one class or another of 
the buyers of pictures. They were bought 
during the painter’s life much as common 
photographs are bought by the many in our 
own day: not of course so extensively: that 
could not be, since there existed neither the 
supply nor the demand ; but the prints were 
bought then, there can be little doubt, with 
little general appreciation of their artistic 
value. They were bought — and happy 
was the generation that could buy them— 
where flashy popular prints are bought 
to-day. Reproduction by means of mezzo¬ 
tint engraving was the fashionable process 
for reproduction and multiplication at the 
moment. The great engravers of that day 
hardly knew themselves that they were great. 
The generation that lost them had to find 
that out. The generation that kept them, 
paid them for their work ; and work paid 
for at the moment—work with a market 
value—is not generally held to be immortal 
at the time that it is produced. Sir Joshua 
himself was however one of the first to 
recognise the surpassing merit of these mezzo¬ 
tint engravings—the surpassing excellence 
which the method had then attained. Look¬ 
ing at a print by HcArdell, after one of his 
works, he said “ By this man I shall be im¬ 
mortalised ! ” When he said that, was he 
thinking solely of the excellence of the print, 
and of its wide publication; or was he fore¬ 
seeing the day when so much of the charm 
of the colour of the work of his own hand 
should be gone ?—when time should have 
ruined, or at the least damaged, too much, 
and when a very great deal of his reputation 
should have to rest on other men’s trans¬ 
cripts and translations of his works. 

Transcripts, even more than translations, 
they may indeed be called ; for many of them 
reproduce the touch with a fidelity second 
only to that with which they reproduce the 
subject. Accordingly, they become more 
and more highly valued—their money value 
has never increased so that as within the last 
few years—and this is a thing which no one 
can regret; for, as Dr. Hamilton remarks in 
the preface to his new Catalogue, “ to possess 
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each works is to live with Reynolds and his 
times; to study them is to nourish and 
improve the taste.” To ns, too, they have 
all the interest of an art that is peculiarly 
English. If we are first in water colours, 
we are almost alone in mezzotint. The art, 
if not of English invention, is essentially 
of English practice. Mezzotint engraving, 
pure and simple, reached its highest point 
when the best of these works after Sir 
Joshna were executed. That was chiefly 
during the last thirty years of the eighteenth 
century. Some of the engravers lived on 
a good many years into the nineteenth. 
One or two of thorn took part, in the 
early years of the nineteenth, in that com¬ 
bined work of etching and of mezzotint 
by which, between 1807 and 1819, the 
great Liber Studiorum was produced. But 
the work in pure mezzotint, executed dur¬ 
ing the last part of the last century, was 
the finest thing any such work could be, and 
was the best of all possible means for con¬ 
veying the quality of Sir Joshua’s paintings 
—subject, spirit, and touch. Only when we 
hear of exceedingly high prices being given 
for certain of these prints—favourite sub¬ 
jects, to begin with, and very rare besides— 
do we venture to ask whether, as Fine Art, 
they are worth an outlay quite as great; for 
remarkable as are their qualities, it must be 
remembered, that unlike the prints of Liber 
Studiorum, they are wanting in the severe 
beauty and value of line. That, of course, 
mezzotint, pure and simple, can never have. 
The whole process forbids it. Turner got 
that by his etched work in Liber Studiorum, 
and of most etchings proper it is a very high 
and peculiar property. But Liber Studiorum 
is well-nigh the only work which combines 
the supreme softness and richness of mezzo¬ 
tint with the beauty of line, now fine, now 
strong, which is at the command of a great 
etcher. 

Many of the men who practised mezzotint 
engraving were themselves artists. Hodges, 
the engraver of the Contemplative Youth, of 
Lady Dashu-ood, and of several of the best 
male portraits after Sir Joshua, was a por¬ 
trait painter of much distinction. He spent 
many years in Holland (Dr. Hamilton tells 
us), and is there considered as a Dutch 
artist. Richard Houston was a miniature 
painter. S. W. Reynolds began as a land¬ 
scape painter. But, generally, the greater 
masters were engravers alone. None are 
greater than McArdell, James Watson, and 
J. Raphael Smith. But it would be rash 
indeed to assert that these, with Hodges— 
or, better, say with Valentine Green—ex- 
hanst the list of the greatest, when the 
greatest have to be chosen out of a company 
numbering one hundred and three. But 
McArdell has special claim to be mentioned, 
since Sir Joshua appreciated his work so 
highly. Like other great mezzotint en¬ 
gravers, he was an Irishman. And Watson, 
amongst many other fine things, engraved 
Mrs. Abington as the Comic Muse. (Mrs. 
Ahington was the original Lady Teazle.) 
And J. Raphael Smith produced a host of 
the finest engravings : masterly in technique 
and in spirit. None of them is finer than 
his rare print of Mrs. Camac, of which a 
proof is known to have been sold for little 
less than a hundred guineas. To see this 


along, say, with the print of Emma Hart 
(afterwards Lady Hamilton) as a Bacchante, 
or with the print of the Honourable Miss 
Bingham (a pretty thing, by Bartolozzi, but 
as an engraving not so great), or with the 
Miss Jacobs, by Spilsbury, or with the Nelly 
O'Brian, is indeed to quafif, as from its very 
source, “at such a magic cup as English 
Reynolds once compounded.” 

Perhaps of all these engravers, Raphael 
Smith was the first. He executed more 
than forty plates after Sir Joshua—men, 
women, children: an archbishop, a dancer, 
a woman of the great world. He began his 
work young: much of that which is most 
famous was done before he was thirty years 
old. He was a relative of George Mor- 
land’s, and often helped that gifted scape¬ 
grace in his pecuniary and other difficulties. 
He engraved altogether one hundred and 
fifty plates, and died, hardly an old man, at 
Doncaster, in 1812. But it is impossible to 
follow in a review the history of the various 
engravers, which Dr. Hamilton has given in 
a concise form at the end of the catalogue 
proper. Moreover, the work of very many 
of the engravers has long ceased to have 
any general importance. Many persons who 
happen to be wholly unversed in these things 
imagine that any mezzotint after Sir Joshua 
is a possession of present value. That is a 
mistake. The inferior prints can hardly 
share in the benefit of the popularity of the 
greater ones. Among the mass there are a 
goodly, but still a limited, number, which 
amateurs, connoisseurs, and collectors recog¬ 
nise, study, and possess. 

The catalogue proper is divided into three 
parts, of which one is devoted to a record 
of the male portraits, another to the female 
portraits, and another to the miscellaneous 
subjects. The author has given biographical 
particulars of the sitters, the like of which 
we believe no one before has attempted to 
afford. Each picture is described. Its date 
is given whenever that is possible, and also 
the place of its present abode. Thus much 
more has been attained than has been at¬ 
tained in any previous catalogue. Of these 
there are four. The first, which has been 
the foundation for all the others, is Richard¬ 
son’s : published a very short time after Sir 
Joshua’s death. The second, which we have 
not seen, Dr. Hamilton describes as almost 
a reprint of Richardson’s catalogue, with 
the addition of the prices at which the en¬ 
gravings were originally published : “ these 
prices ranged from two and sixpence to thirty 
shillings, according to the size and state of the 
plate.” The third catalogue was published 
in 1825, by Wheatley in Leicester Square; 
but that is merely a reprint. Finally, Cotton, 
so lately as 1857, compiled a Catalogue of 
the portraits painted by Sir Joshua; and 
this gave also the names of the engravers, 
the dates, and the names of the possessors 
of the pictures. In Dr. Hamilton's Own 
work, some old mistakes are corrected; but 
the task has been a laborious one, and has 
not itself been accomplished wholly without 
error. Thus the portrait of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds when a young man (engraved by 
S. W. Reynolds) is said to have been en¬ 
graved in 1796. The majority of the impres¬ 
sions may have been engraved at that date ; 
but the British Museum possesses a copy 
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engraved (and we have seen one elsewhere) 
a year earlier—in 1795. Again, it is perhaps 
by a misprint that Watson’s engraving of the 
girl-child Beauclerc, is described as in mezzo¬ 
tint. Is it not in stipple? On the other 
hand, one or two “ omissions ” discovered in 
the work by a critic, are not perhaps so certain 
to be in truth omissions. Mention has been 
made, by a critic, of an Infant Johnson now at 
Bowood. But is that picture admitted with¬ 
out contest to be the work of Sir Joshua ? 
At the first blush, at least, it does not look 
very likely. Mr. Watts, at all events, has 
painted no portrait of the “ infant Tenny¬ 
son ” or the “ infant Browning.” Sir Joshua 
lived in other times, and may therefore have 
done otherwise. The point is worth settling, 
and meanwhile the author of this Catalogue 
Itaisonne may no doubt be congratulated on 
having accomplished a work which contains 
much that is interesting. 

Frederick Wedmore. 

History of the Coinage of Syracuse. By Barclay 
V. Head. (London, 1874.) A little volume with 
fifteen plates, giving 192 selected specimens of 
the coinage of Syracuse, reproduced in the best 
manner of the Autotype Company, must be a great 
temptation to those who know just a little of that 
most splendid series of ancient coins. A wide 
circulation of Mr. Head’s book could be only for 
the interest of public instruction and delight. The 
text is, of course, very learned—it had originally 
appeared in the Chronicle of the Numismatic 
Society of London—dealing often with such sub¬ 
jects as standards of weight, and the fluctuations 
in the relative value of metals. At the Barne time 
there are few pages which do not bear witness to 
that desire of imparting generally useful informa¬ 
tion so conspicuous in Mr. Head’s Guide to the 
Electrotypes of Coins exhibited in the British 
Museum. Though in theory the principle of 
selection which Sir. Head has followed is not that 
which obtains in nature, and is now very fre¬ 
quently met with in the publication of works of 
art, viz., a selection of the most attractive speci¬ 
mens—practically he has nearly arrived at the 
same result. The primary object of the book is 
to give a chronological view of the coins of 
Syracuse, of which town a brief historical out¬ 
line is given, divided into periods and placed 
vis-a-vis with the periods of coinage. There is an 
awkward sentence on p. 2, in which certain coins 
are spoken of as “ described by themselves,” and 
again at p. 25 the printer has been at fault in the 
following sentence: “ But how they were sold, or 
how much of the territory was sold, we are left 
in ignorance.” 

The Monthly Magazine of Design consists of 
forty-four designs illustrative of the master-pieces 
of all periods. The work is in folio, with bold, 
well-executed woodcuts, much in the style of the 
Art pour Tons, published in Paris. The subjects 
are mostly derived from German museums, many 
of great interest. One of the most curious is a 
ceremonial hammer, preserved at Munich, used by 
Pope Julius III. when he opened the Jubilee of 
1550, by giving three strokes upon the door of 
St. Peter's. Pope Gregory XIH. used the hammer 
on a similar occasion in 1675, and then gave it to 
Duke Ernest of Bavaria, who had been present at 
the ceremony. The hammer is of silver, gilt, 
richly decorated with the Papal arms, a relief of 
Moses striking the rock, and various figures and 
ornaments. A plate is given of the fine sword- 
hilt of Duke Christian I., from Dresden, chased 
with figures in high relief and exquisite finish, the 
work of Leigeber, the armourer, of Augsburg. A 
gold necklace of four small interlaced chains with 
central knot and serpent ends, and a diadem with 
acorn filagree pendants, both from the graves near 
Kertch; four elaborate plates of a monumental 
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stove of German faience in the Castle of Wiilf- 
lingen, near Winterthur, similar in Btyle to that 
by Hans Kraut in the South Kensington Museum; 
the fine carvings in the Minster at Constance, a 
gorgeous carved table pedestal at Stuttgart, a 
mirror frame at Vienna—are among the illustra¬ 
tions of this book, which, if it continues of equal 
merit with this first volume, will be a useful 
addition to the many illustrated works on Art- 
workmanship. Editob. 

TUTS CHCBCH OF TEE SACKED HEART ON 
MONTMARTRE. 

The history of the Church of the Sacred Heart, 
or the votive offering of the nation to be erected 
on the heights of Montmartre, is intimately con¬ 
nected with our political history during the last 
few years. The designs for its construction, 
which have been for some weeks exhibited for 
competition in the Palace of Industry, show 
plainly that more than one of the architects have 
endeavoured to embody the idea of the clergy, 
which was inspired by resentment and ambition. 
The object of the designers in these plans, there¬ 
fore, is twofold—to exhibit their architectural 
ability and, at the same time, declare their prin¬ 
ciples. 

The intention of erecting some religious build¬ 
ing to dominate over Paris and proclaim France 
to he repentant and devout (Gallia poenitens et 
devoid), has for a long time been nourished in the 
minds of the heads of the Church. It was first 
realised in theOhurch of Sainte-Genevieve, but that 
was a much more modest attempt than the pre¬ 
sent. Paris could hardly object to the honour 
bestowed upon her patroness, a shepherdess and 
daughter of the people, a kind of peaceful Joan of 
Arc, who had saved her country from the attacks 
of the Huns. This huge pill was gilded with 
romance; and, in accordance with the devotion 
paid by the French to the ugliest foreign objects, 
its form bore a certain vague resemblance in minia¬ 
ture to St. Peter’s at Rome. But the Revolution 
possessed herself of this basilica, which has nothing 
Christian or Catholic either in its external form 
or in its interior decorations. The Revolution 
dispersed to the winds the relics of problematic 
authenticity, and removed thither, as to their last 
resting-place, the bones of Rousseau and Voltaire. 
On the facade, which resembles that of a pagan 
temple, she inscribed this dedication: “ Aux 
grands homines la patrie reeonnaissaute." None 
of the reactions which have followed have been able 
to purify the Pantheon from the poisonous breath 
of the Revolution. The shades of Voltaire and 
Rousseau fill the dome. M. Philippe de Chenne- 
vieres is endeavouring at the present moment to 
disguise the interior with religious paintings, but 
this attempt will last no longer than the clerical 
carnival. When that is over the mask will fall of 
itself. The Assembly authorised the building of 
the Church of the Sacred Heart soon after the 
triumph of the cause of order. The middle 
classes, forgetting that they were, and always 
must be, essentially Voltairian, voted for it at a 
sitting which must have greatly astonished the 
rest of Europe. The Pope sent two briefs and 
20,000 francs to the Archbishop of Paris. The 
proclamations set forth that the nation, in further¬ 
ance of its vow to obtain the deliverance of the 
Sovereign Pontiff and the salvation of France, 
propose to erect a votive church to Jesus Christ 
and his Sacred Heart in the name of France. 
By order of the Archbishop a subscription is 
to remain open for five years in the diocese 
of Paris. Collections are to be made in all 
directions for the sacred purpose. The sub¬ 
scription is said to amount already to 1,600,000 
francs. We shall see presently that this will 
not go far. But, rightly or wrongly, the Pa¬ 
risians are persuaded that this subscription is 
entirely political, and that the larger portion of 
the funds is intended to help the Spanish priests 
to shoot those who have not the same views on 
the Republic as they have themselves. The 


papers distributed in the beginning of this year to 
the competitors announce that the new building, 
whose aspect is to be north and south, is to have 
its facade and principal entrance looking towards 
Paris. Several of the architects, with this end in 
view, have surrounded this facade with a wide 
gallery whence an imposing group of ecclesiastics 
may, on solemn occasions, distrimite their bene¬ 
dictions over the town, which will he, as it were, 
kneeling at their feet. “Mess, bless, my lord,” 
said a priest to a bishop who, during the Empire, 
was somewhat unpopular in his diocese, “ Bless, 
God will know his own.” A colossal statue of 
the Sacred Heart is to be placed on the exterior 
in a conspicuous position. Some of the competi¬ 
tors, taking these words literally, have made the 
whole edifice a sort of huge pedestal to a statue of 
Christ exhibiting through his side a bleeding 
heart; some have placed this statue, perfectly 
isolated, on the top of the central tower or on the 
dome, a familiar and not too respectful mode of 
treatment; others have enclosed it within a 
canopy supported by small columns or have imi¬ 
tated the charming fountain of the Innocents (which, 
by the bye, in its primitive condition had only three 
sides, as it rested against a wall). One competitor 
loyally royalist, has made the three columns of 
the central tower support a royal crown. The 
Comte de Chambord will, no doubt, graciously 
thank him from Frohsdorff, and—like Mdme. de 
Sevignd, who declared Louis XIV. to he the 
wittiest of men one day when he asked her to 
dance—will pronounce the plan of this architect 
to he the most perfect of all. 

The Pope will also have to thank M. Moyaux, 
who has surmounted his edifice with a tiara—the 
triple crown which rules over all the powers of 
earth. I am afraid that Paris will find some 
difficulty in bowing down before this new cap of 
Gessler. The clergy must have thought itself 
very powerful when it ventured on such imperti¬ 
nences. Is it really so strong; or must we utter 
the terrible prediction of the poet, Quern cleus 
vult perdere priiis demented ? The building is 
to he crowned with one or more high towers, 
domes, or belfrys. There is a rivalry between 
two parties, one in favour of domes, who have 
the Institute on their side, the other in favour 
of belfrys, protected by the clergy. The Insti¬ 
tute supports M. Abadie, inspector-general of 
diocesan edifices, architect and restorer of the 
celebrated Romanesque church of PtSrigueux. Ilis 
plan includes, besides a central dome and a num¬ 
ber of little domes, decreasing in size, a high, 
square bell-tower, placed at one of the angles of 
the end opposite to the facade. The party of 
the belfrys is, thev say, secretly favoured by the 
Archbishop himseif. They patronise two brothers, 
by name Houillard. One is a layman, the other, 
who obtained the second artistic prize in Rome, 
became disgusted with civil life and took orders. 
He is, I believe, a Dominican. The design of the 
brothers Douillard does not impress me in the 
least. And who can foretell what mines will be 
sprung ? The archbishop, in order to make con¬ 
cessions to the ideas of the day, or at any rate to 
the promoters of ideas, has appointed a commission 
to decide between the works ottered by the com¬ 
petitors, twelve members of which will be ap¬ 
pointed by himself and six by the competitors. 
The designs will he classed; the ten first on the 
list will receive compensation to the amount of 
12,000 or 16,000 francs. This is quite right. 
But His Eminence, in a wise and prudent clause, 
formally reserves to himself the right of selecting 
the architect entrusted with the building, either 
from among the competitors or elsewhere. [ We 
recorded last week that the first prize in this com¬ 
petition had been awarded to M. Abadie.— Ed.] 
The whole expense is not to exceed seven 
million francs. It is a regular mystification. 
The requirements are considerable—a church, 
a crypt, buildings for the sextons and for the 
sacred vessels, apartments for the resident and 
non-resident priests, a kitchen with its acces¬ 


sories, and a cellar—additions essential to a 
clerical establishment according to the paper of 
instructions. All this would require more than 
seven million francs, but they must also remember 
that they have to build upon a soil as thin as 
cardboard. Wells have been sunk aad soundings 
taken. Stone was reached only at an enormous 
depth. Montmartre has emptied itself in the 
construction of Paris. The development of the 
city in the vast basin watered by the Seine has 
had for its primary and permanent reason the 
abundance of stone and other materials, and the 
facility with which they could be made use of. 
Montmartre is as hollow as a cocoa-nutshell. The 
hill ought itself to he rebuilt before it could 
support an edifice of such size. 

But let us proceed. Two plans are really fine. 
One of them is practical. It is by Messrs. Magne 
—father and son. M. Magne, the father—an 
architect of great merit, to whom we owe the 
charming Vaudeville Theatre which ornaments 
the comer of the Boulevard and the street of the 
Chaussee d’Antin—sent an admirable plan to the 
competitive exhibition for the rebuilding of the 
Hotel de Ville. The intrigues of the Institute 
canned the day against all justice: against the 
expression of public opinion M. Magne was passed 
over. He now sends a church in the style of the 
French Renaissance, resembling in some respects 
St. Eustache. Two towers flank the facade. A 
wide gallery surrounds the interior. The porch 
is reached by steps, with stations on which the 
pilgrims may rest, and in the middle a vast 
Calvary. Without entering into a technical dis¬ 
cussion of the design, we may say that its decora¬ 
tive effect would be elegant, substantial, and 
according to the traditions of the French national 
school. 

M. Pascal, a student of the college in Rome, is 
inspired by the Florentine school. Ilis church, 
crowned by an enormous dome, is supported 
on a heavy, thick, blind lower storey like the 
proud, solid edifices of the Italian Renaissance. It 
is an emanation of a triumphant and militant 
Papacy. One looks for the muzzles of crossbows 
in the rare apertures of the walls. The buildings 
intended for the sexton affect the severity of a 
barrack. This church would not sprinkle a re¬ 
fractory and unbelieving town with holy water, 
hut with grape-shot. From a purely artistic 
point of view this plan has a certain wild and 
uncompromising grandeur. 

I will say no more. These plans as a whole 
(among them are many due to English, American, 
and .Spanish contributors, for all Christendom 
was summoned to the task) reveal the fact that 
the religious architecture of the present day 
lives on expedients, not on realities, in com¬ 
munion with the ancient, not at all with the 
modern spirit. The Catholic Church—whether 
called Roman or Gallican matters little ; it is the 
same Church—is committing an unpardonable 
blunder by trying to establish on the highest 
point of a free-thinking town a monument id’ 
defiance—it is thus that quarrels are perpetuated. 

On leaving this exhibition, which neither pleases 
the eye nor interests the mind, I climbed the 
heights of Montmartre which it is proposed to 
mask in this manner. What an admirable position 
for a memorial of an original description. A 
democratic Government might here realise a 
splendid and delightful idea. The air is so 
fresh and bright, the horizon so clear, the town, 
which extends as far as the eye can reach, looks 
so grand and peaceful, like a grey-coloured 
flock of sheep in repose. None but tranquil 
thoughts of justice and intellectual enjoyments 
can find place in the mind of the beholder. I can 
imagine these heights laid out in large gardens; 
rapid waterfalls might issue from the rocks, form¬ 
ing brawling cascades in summer and sparkling 
icicles in winter. All the occupations which re¬ 
quire silence might here be followed under the 
blue vaults of the heavens in quiet dreamv walks. 
Here might he established museums, libraries, 
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observatories, laboratories, all on a large, grand, 
practical scale, worthy of the reception of scholars 
from all parts of the world. There would also be 
room—the space is so great, and the ascents might 
be utilised—for a thousand manly aqd healthy 
sports for the young, who ought early to be taught 
to love elevated situations. Council-chambers 
and concert-rooms might be added for the accom¬ 
modation of the orators and artists passing through 
Paris. Lastly, as poetry is the lire which, eter¬ 
nally burning, illuminates, and at the same time 
consumes, mankind, there might be a large casino 
at the disposal of poets and literary men, of all 
whose society elevates their fellow-creatures, from 
all parts of the world. Victor Hugo might re¬ 
ceive Swinburne in these balls, and Michelet 
might have welcomed Garibaldi in the name of 
France, as the English aristocracy saluted him in 
the name of England. These are plans, not 
dreams. They would be more interesting, and to 
more people, than this church, which has been 
satirically called, after a well-known windmill, 
“Notre "Dame de la Galette ” (Our Lady of 
Cakes). 

My bad handwriting has caused the mis-spelling 
of an honourable name in one of my last letters. 
It should be Emile Trilat, and not Emile Violar. 

The prize for the plans of the House of Correc¬ 
tion has been awarded. I do not wish to excite 
ill-feeling, either with respect to the judges or to 
the competitors who received compensation, hut 
many complaints are made. It is generally con¬ 
sidered that the manner of electing the jury throws 
much too much influence into the hands of the 
Institute, who favoured their own students and 
proteges. Ph. Burty. 


NOTES AND MEWS. 

We have seen this week the print from Turner's 
plate of Dumbarton, which Mrs. Noseda has just 
published, at her shop in the Strand. It need 
hardly be said that it is a work of high interest to 
all who care at all about the Turner prints. How 
it comes to be “ just published,” it may he well to 
explain in two words to those who are not 
familiar with the history of Liber Studiorum. 
The publication of Liber was arrested in 1819, 
when the seventy-first print had been issued, but 
h me ten or twelve other plates had already been 
prepared, and as the series, though of the highest 
artistic value, was never during Turner's life a 
commercial success, these last plates remained 
unused. Here and there a very rare proof was to 
be found, hut nothing else. Tnis plate of Dum¬ 
barton was long in the hands of Thomas Lupton, 
its mezzotint engraver^ and it was sold at his sale 
last spring. Some impressions, besides those 
early proofs of it printed in Turner’s lifetime, have 
now been taken of it, and it is one of these—their 
number is quite limited—which we have this 
week seen. Dumbarton is one of the more com¬ 
plicated among the Liber subjects. It is rather 
rare for Turner, when aiming chiefly at an effect 
of distance and space, to give so much thought, 
and such beauty and effect, to the immediate fore¬ 
ground. Here the distribution of light and shade 
is of marvellous felicity, and the composition 
shows Turner at his best. Dark, heavy foliage 
in the foreground, and then the lighter leafage of 
acacia, and then the beginning of the wide valley, 
with field beyond field, and a still river, and in 
the distance a low chain of hills—the effect is 
del%htfuL It may be of some interest to add 
that at one time it was asserted that the plate 
itself was not produced during Turner's lifetime, 
and accordingly that the etching—the etched out¬ 
line, which, as well as the sepia drawing, is 
always Turner’s work in Liber —was not, in this 
one case, the work of his hand. But this mistake 
has long ago been corrected, we believe; so that 
Mia. Noseda might fairly have used the common 
description, “ drawn and etched by J. M. W. 
Turner: engraved by Thomas Lupton.” The 
etching is singled out for special praise, as 


Turner's work, in Mr. Hamerton's big book, 
Etchers and Etching ; and moreover, a freely 
touched proof, exhibited by Mr. Bale at the Bur¬ 
lington Fine Arts Club two years ago, can leave 
no doubt that Lupton’s mezzotint work in the 
engraving was executed under the painter’s imme¬ 
diate supervision. The print, as we have said 
before, is one of interest and beauty. 

The PaU Mall Gazette, in an occasional note 
upon the impending fall of Temple Bar, falls into 
a strange mistake with reference to its history in 
stating that the last heads that adorned the gate¬ 
way were those of Fletcher and Townley, and that 
these fell down in 1072. It so happens that that 
was the very year in which Temple Bar was 
finished, and every one remembers how Gold¬ 
smith, a hundred years later, drew Johnson’s 
attention to its ghastly decorations, and slily 
whispered:— 

“ Forsitan et nostrum nomcu miscebitur istis.” 
Much as we may regret the removal of the last of 
the City Gates it must be admitted that the struc¬ 
ture itself i9 scarcely worthy of its architect's 
reputation. We might perhaps have fared better 
if the petition of Sir Balthazar Gerbier had been 
granted, and he had been permitted (in 1064) to 
carry out his plan “ concerning the cleaning of 
the streets, the levelling the valley at Fleet 
Bridge with Fleet Street and Cheapside, and the 
making of a sumptuous gate at Temple Barr.” 
Though Sir Balthazar was, as Walpole says, a 
quack as well as an architect, his scheme for re¬ 
building London had some conspicuous merits, 
and he might have proved the Haussmann of the 
seventeenth centuTy, as he made convenience one 
of the tests of good architecture. 

Mr. C. G. Constable writes to the Times to 
suggest that some menus should he devised of ex¬ 
cluding spurious works from future art exhibitions. 
He complains that sixteen pictures are wrongly 
attributed to his father, John Constable, li.A., in 
the catalogue of the pictures at the present Inter¬ 
national Exhibition. These “shams” are as 
follows:— 

42. “ TheEmbarcation of GeorgeIV. from Whitehall 
on the Occasion of his opening Waterloo Bridge ; 52, Effect 
of a Passing iihower ; 55, River Scene ; 59, Young 
Waltonians ; 9i, Hartlepool-, 92, Dedham-, 96, View 
of Birkenhead; 107, The Chimney-piece in the Council 
Chamber of the Palais de Justice at Bruges ; 134, The 
Horae Farm-, 160, landscape; 172, The Water Mill; 
176, The Valley of Stour ; 185, Brighton Beach ; 190, 
A Dell in Helmingham Park; 194, Landscape, with 
Church; 207, Landscape, with Church. 

The completion of the Museum buildings at 
South Kensington has at last been determined 
upon. The question was considered a few years 
ago by the late Government, but the designs then 
prepared were thought too costly, and nothing 
was done towards carrying them out, or finishing 
the buildings in a less expensive style. At a 
meeting held a short time since, presided over by 
the Duke of Richmond, the idea of a cheaper 
building was given up as unfitting, and General 
Scott was directed to design a structure that 
should he in every way worthy of the use to 
which it would be put. 

Thohas Moran, an American artist who has 
acquired considerable feme in his own country, 
although his name is hut little known in this, is 
now exhibiting at New York an enormous paint¬ 
ing representing The Chasm of Colorado. If size 
and boldness of subject in a painting make great¬ 
ness, then this picture, according to the descrip¬ 
tions of it, must indeed be great. Mountains 
hundreds, nay, thousands of feet in height, yawn¬ 
ing precipices and passes that make one giddy, fill 
the canvas, while in contrast to the more solemn 
features of the scene, a pretty rainbow bridges the 
frightful chasm. American critics are not unani¬ 
mous in their admiration of this great work of 
art, many considering that the artist has failed 
entirely to convey the impression of the awful 
majesty of the subject he has attempted to grapple 


with. Nature in some of her aspects heats even 
an American artist, armed with a mile of canvas 
for her conquest. A former picture by Thomas 
Moran, A View on the Yellowstone River, was 
bought by the Government. 

Another American landscape, of a totally 
different character from The Chasm of Colorado, is 
exhibiting with it. The painter is B. C. Koek- 
koek, and his simple rendering of a country scene 
forms a striking contrast to the ambitious attempt 
of Moran. 

The Archaeological Congress at Stockholm 
opened yesterday. Its programme is as follows :— 
Friday, August 7, Opening Meeting. Saturday, 
August 8, 1. Discussion of the question, What 
are the oldest traces of the preseuce of man in 
Sweden P 2. How was the trade in amber carried 
on in ancient times ? On Sunday the Congress 
will visit the Museums. Monday, August 10, 
1. IIow are Swedish relics of the Stone Age 
especially recognisable ? 2. Open discussion. 

Tuesday, the 11th, will he occupied with a visit 
to Old Upsala. Wednesday, the 12th, 1. IIow 
are Swedish relics of the Bronze Age especially 
recognisable ? 2. Open discussion. On Thursday, 
the 13th, the Oougress will visit the antiquities 
on Bjiirko and Gripsholm. Friday, the 14th, 
1. How are Swedish relics of the Iron Age espe¬ 
cially recognisable ? 2. In what relation do they 
stand to the relics of the preceding Ages, and to 
the peoples of southern Europe ? Saturday, the 
loth, What were the anatomical and ethnological 
peculiarities of the prehistoric inhabitants of 
Sweden ? On Sunday, the 10th, the Congress 
will close. 

In a somewhat elaborate article in Le Temjw of 
August 3, M. Charles Blanc makes the cloye of 
Flameng's large and remarkable etching from 
Rembrandt's famous picture at Amsterdam, La 
Rondo de Nuit. He remarks, of course, that it is 
only since the revival of etching that it has been 
possible to render at aH adequately the freedom 
and mystery of this work. Thus fer only 
proof impressions have been taken off, and M. 
Blanc advises M. F’lameng to give to his plate a 
little more distance—to make his work, indeed, a 
little less definite and clear. F’or many of the fine 
qualities of etching it is certainly noteworthy; 
nor is this to be wondered at when it is re¬ 
membered that it is as a copyist of many of 
Rembrandt's works—some paintings, and some 
etchings themselves—that M. Flameug has won 
feme. 

The Fine Art Exhibition at Rouen does not 
seem to have much to recommend it. According 
to French critics, it fells below even the usual 
mediocrity of provincial exhibitions. The works 
by Norman artists are neither numerous nor re¬ 
markable in any respect, while those by Parisians 
are for the most part second and third rate pro¬ 
ductions. The sale of works of art at these 
exhibitions is not sufficiently good to tempt artists 
of merit to send their work's, and the encourage¬ 
ments held forth bv the committees in the shape 
of awards, &c., fail to attract even native artists 
who have a chance of being seen in Paris. The 
director of the Rouen Museum himself, M. Gus¬ 
tave Morin, only exhibits one little picture, Le 
Relour du Tournoi. 

The Brussels Museum has received a consider¬ 
able addition by the gift of Herr van Raveslein, 
who has presented to it his splendid collection of 
antiquities made during a long residence in Romo 
at the time when he was the Belgian ambassador. 
The collection is to he kept together under the 
name of the Ravestein Museum. 

M. de LoNGpkRiER, at a recent meeting of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, read a letter from M. 
Antoine de Yrillefosse, announcing his recent dis¬ 
covery at Carthage of two terra cotta masks, 
which are painted in red, with the hair and eye¬ 
brows black. The ears are pierced in six places, 
apparently for earrings; hut these holes must not 
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be confounded with seven much larger holes 
round the masks, which served to fasten them to 
the face. M. de Yillefusse considered these objects 
to be funeral masks, and not the images of a 
Carthaginian god. The height is T!) of a metre, 
and the extreme width *13. M. de Longperier 
tiien exhibited photographs of other red masks, 
discovered in Egypt and various parts of Asia, and 
pointed out the great resemblance between them 
and the Carthaginian masks. He was inclined to 
think that they are images of Carthaginian gods, 
as they are not large enough to tit the average 
human face; and he recognised in them all the 
characteristics of Phoenician art of high antiquity. 
This is the first discovery of the kind ; and is of 
great importance as giving us an idea of Car¬ 
thaginian art in the most remote times. 

The Belgian painter, Ilippolite Boulanger, died 
recently at Brussels at the age of thirty-six. His 
Alice des Charmet, exhibited at the Brussels 
Academy in 1872, and his Roches tie Falmagne, 
are among the best of his pictures, and together 
with his Print emps gave promise of his taking 
his place amongst the best landscape painters of 
Belgi um. 

The King of Portugal has given a commission 
to M. Lazraud, a French artist who has been for 
some time resident in Lisbon, to paint the por¬ 
traits of himself, his queen and their children in 
one large family group. 

The magnificent Abbey of Mont St. Michel on 
the coast of Normandy has been recently declared 
to be a “ national monument ” by the French 
Government, as well as the Ilruidical remains at 
Carnac before mentioned in the Academy. Its 
preservation and, if necessary, its restoration will 
be by this means, it is to be hoped, effectually 
ensured. 

The rebuilding of the Munich Academy is 
quite decided upon. The Bavarian Chamber of 
Deputies has lately voted a sura of 600,000 gulden 
as a first grant towards it. The Diet of the Rhine 
Provinces has also voted a yearly grant of 4,000 
thalers for the foundation of provincial museums 
in Bonn and Trier. 

The art critic of the Kiilnische Zeitung writes 
as follows concerning Ferdinand Keller’s picture 
of Nero at the burning of Rome:— 

“ It is a great picture, very significant in its 
colouring, a product of the new direction in art, which 
has found in Makart its most remarkable if not its 
first representative. It has not all the excellences 
that wo find in Makart’s works, an 1 it has some faults 
in common with these, but not all. It excels Makart 
in its realism, solid drawing and modelling, but it 
has not the genial effect produced by new and striking 
combinations of colour that distinguishes his pictures. 
In common with them, on the other hand, there is a 
fulness of purely ornamental accessories, and, though 
perhaps not. in equal degree, a disregard of realistic 
probability in the representation. As an historic 
scene, the picture of Nero is not very comprehen¬ 
sible." 

If we are to believe the reports of wandering 
art-critics, neither Germany nor Italy has much 
cause to boast of its most recent efforts at what 
we may term national commemorative figure- 
statuary, and after reading the accounts that come 
direct to us from the feet of Ilans Sachs at 
Numberg and Petrarch at Padua, we feel that the 
time for throwing stones at our "Wellington is 
gone foi ever. Surely German art might have 
found some more characteristic conception of the 
genial mediaeval cobbler-poet than to put a mantle 
over his shoulders, a sheepskin at his side, a roll 
of paper in one of his hands, a pencil in the other, 
ami folios in ponderous chaos around him ! Hans 
was neither knight, shepherd, nor hook-worm, but 
a genuine poet of nature and a keen satirist of 
human folly, and all that can be Baid in favour of 
this most recent of German memorial statues is 
that the face expresses something of the homely 
mother-wit, good-humoured sarcasm and ideality, 
that combined to make the man what he was, 


which the rest of the figure, with its meaningless 
accessories, totally fails to reproduce. 

The statue of Petrarch, which was unveiled at 
the recent festival on the Piazza S. Maria del Car¬ 
mine at Padua, is the work of Professor Cecconi, 
aiul exhibits the immortal poet of Le Rime with 
a youthful, almost girlish face, to which, however, 
a look of concentrated auger is imparted, and 
which is evidently intended, like the clenched left 
hand, and tho Ode to Italy held in the right hand, 
to convey the state of patriotic enthusiasm felt by 
tho Italian citizen when he reflected on the hapless 
condition of his beloved Italy, but yet felt con¬ 
strained to proclaim that 

“ Ncgli Italici cor non k ancor mnrto.” 

This is, however, scarcely the sentiment with 
which the world at large will associate its deepest 
memories of the poet; and it seems a pity that a 
genius whicli speaks to all men should have been 
made to address himself so exclusively to the 
patriot and the politician. It is worthy of record 
that the two best pewms recited at the Petrarch 
Commemoration were by ladies, the one being by 
the Countess Mahul, who, amid the tears of the 
audience, read her own French translation of some 
of Petrarch's odes, whilst the Signora Ermiuia 
Fria Fralinato, a young Italian poetess, who had 
been officially appointed to represent the Munici¬ 
pality of Rome, gained tumultuous applause by 
her delivery of the sonnet which she had com¬ 
posed in honour of the occasion. 

The American papers likewise are greatly exer¬ 
cised by the bad statuary which is from time to 
time executed at the expense of the State to honour 
the memories and caricature the features of those 
who have done her good service. Apropos of the 
latest job, the Nation remarks :— 

“ Mr. Sumner, who had a taste for art—the taste, 
perhaps, of a collector rather than of a person endowed 
with true taste—plainly told the Senate, when Miss 
Vinnie Ream wanted a commission to make a statue 
of Lincoln, that senators might as well place Miss 
Ream on the staff of General Grant; or put General 
Grant aside and set her on horseback instead. *Sho 
cannot do it,’ he said, ‘ she might as well contract to 
furnish an epic poem or the draft of a bankrupt bill.’ 
Bat many of the sonators represented constituencies 
such as the Western one which a year ago was ad¬ 
miring a fancy bust sculptured in lard or butter by a 
lady who exhibited it at a State fair. It was beau¬ 
tifully done, according to the accounts. Others were 
from a part, of the Union where, some years since, a 
young artist. Mr. L. G. Mead, did a statue or statues 
in snow, to tiie admiration of all beholders. And the 
question as to skilful hands like these and many more 
(which actually can make a figure exactly like a human 
figure, and one which actually looks like So-and-so) 
whether, that is, they have behind them any of the 
qualities which make of a man ail artist as distin¬ 
guished from a practitioner of elegant stone-cutting 
and a statue-maker for *M. or N ns the catechism 
says, is a question which few if any legislators, and 
few other persons, ask themselves. Indeed, there is 
no reason why the}' should. They do not know that 
the question exists. Mr. Sumner spoko in vain, and 
Miss Ream got her commission, anil her Lincoln is 
now among the monuments.of tho Capital. It is un¬ 
derstood that the same woman has succeeded in get¬ 
ting the commission for tho colossal Farragut statue, 
and this although her design was rejected by the 
proper Congressional committee; she afterwards se¬ 
cured her contract by the vote of a board of commis¬ 
sioners, of whom a majority were committed in ndvanco 
to vote for Miss Ream." 


THE STAGE. 

Mb. Benjamin Webster's melodrama Janet 
Pride (in which Mdme. Celeste used to be dis¬ 
tinguished) was reproduced at the Princess's 
Theatre on Saturday evening, with Mr. Webster 
himself in his original part. He is ably supported 
by Mrs. Mellon in the role that was Mdme. 
Celeste’s, but which Mrs. Mellon does not now 
play for the first time, and also by Mr. Belmore, 
ana his own performance continues to be an 


elaborate one. The veteran actor, it may be re¬ 
marked in passing, will very shortly retire finally 
from the stage. He purposes making a List pro¬ 
vincial tour before doing so. Janet Pride, though 
already in some respects old-fashioned, is quite the 
kind of piece to draw a summer audience and 
middle-class visitors to London, to the Princess’s 
Theatre, where, we understand, it will continue 
to he performed for the next week or two. 

There was a brilliant house at tho Ilaymnrket 
on Monday night, when Mr. Buckstone took his 
annual Benefit and bade farewell to his patrons 
and friends until his return in October. The 
Duke of Connaught occupied the royal box, 
and the theatre was densely crowded. What 
is chiefly looked forward to on these occa¬ 
sions, which are among the great events of 
the theatrical year, is the speech of Mr. Buckstone, 
which is always more funny to hear than to read, 
as indeed a comedian’s speech ought to be. Mr. 
Buckstone was very jovial over the unsuccessful 
pieces of the season, and he gave his audience a 
little information about his plans for the autumn. 
These include the return of Mr. Sothern, and the 
repetition of the comedy, A Madcap Prince, which 
was produced on the night of the Benefit. Monday 
evening was made additionally agreeable through 
the extreme good nature of Mr. Sims Reeves, who 
as his tribute to the manager of the Haymarket, 
sang first Blum enthal’s pathetic song, The Requital ; 
next, a new sailor-song by Molloy, and lastly, in 
response to a loud call for it, the ever-green Tom 
Borcling. Mr. Reeves was in excellent voice, and 
sang with great feeling and dramatic expression. 
Between his first two songs, which were the only 
songs he was announced in the programme to sing, 
there was acted a comedietta, or little one act 
comedy or proverbe, by Mr. Theire Smith, which 
had previously been played, but not at the Hay- 
market. It is called A Happy Pair, and it is 
exceedingly French, not in subject, hut in treat¬ 
ment. It is witty, and if its wit claims to be 
original, then it is undoubtedly a piece of writing 
which we have cause to be thankful for; for it 
sparkles very much, and is fruitful in opportunities 
fer the exercise of Mr. and Mrs. Kendal's best 
art. For private theatricals, played by intelligent 
people, it would be invaluable. Mr. and Mrs. 
Kendal do the fullest justice to its good points, and 
make many excellent points to boot, for which the 
piece gives scope, but which are not precisely on 
the surface of the dialogue. Mr. and Mrs. Kendal 
have never been seen to greater advantage than in 
A Happy Pair. 

A Madcap Prince, by Mr. Robert Buchanan, is 
a comedy of some pretentions. The scene i3 laid 
in a large house in the country, in 1662, imme¬ 
diately after the Battle of Worcester. The 
nominal hero is the Prince, who was afterwards 
Charles the Second, but the actual “Madcap 
Prince ” is not so much Charles the Second him¬ 
self as the heroine of the play who assumes his 
disguise, who is kept under surveillance as the 
Prince while the real Prince is taking ship, and 
who, both to keep up the delusion and to make 
her own lover jealous, adopts along witli his 
disguise, the manners of the prince when in 
the company of women. The intrigue, though a 
slight one, is ingeniously worked, and the audi¬ 
ence on Monday night relished it very much, 
when it had the advantage of Mrs. Kendal’s most 
spirited acting; but much of the amusement is 
caused by the behaviour of the supposed hoy 
prince in making love to the various women with 
whom he or she comes into contact, and though 
these happen to be the kinswomen and friends of 
Mistress Elinor Vane, the heroine, it may be 
questioned whether the idea is altogether a pleasant 
one. Apart from pleasantness, it is possible that 
it may not be of sufficient strength and- import¬ 
ance to build a three-act comedy upon. There is 
nothing very brilliant in the dialogue, and the 
characters are not particularly distinct, though 
Elinor Vane herself is highly coloured. This 
part affords opportunities for the display of several 
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phases of an actress's talent. It is best in the 
earlier scenes, before the disguise is assumed, and 
when the heroine is endeavouring to dissuade the 
Puritans from the search for the Prince, and when 
she is assuming their own tone and twang and 
when she suddenly breaks from this—carried away 
by strong feeling and decided opinions. These 
are opportunities of which Mrs. Kendal makes 
the most. She does more—she improves upon 
them. Still the author himself, in these early 
scenes, has evinced considerable perception of the 
possibilities of dramatic effect. The piece of act¬ 
ing which goes down the most with an audience 
on a Benefit night, inclined to be hilarious, is the 
scene of flirtation and cajolery with more women 
than one, which occupies much of the third act; 
but the best piece of acting is in the second act, 
where, as Elinor Vane, Mrs. Kendal quiets the 
suspicions of one who would search behind the 
wainscotes, and where, in a moment of dismay, 
she would gladly recall the dangerous opinions 
she has been surprised into expressing. Mr. 
Kendal’s part, of a not unnaturally jealous lover, 
is not a fine or varied one, but it is excellently 
played. The best thing about Mr. Buckstones 
part is probably its name, “Light o’ the Land 
Sawdon ■—he is a private soldier whose ambition 
it has been to keep a modest tavern where only 
the pious may drink. His share in conversation 
appears to be nearly confined to the utterance of 
“yea, verily”—an observation the humour of which 
is not at first apparent. The comedy will be again 
represented in October next, when the Haymarket 
reopens, and at that tune it may possibly be 
desirable to treat it at greater length in the 
Academy. 

Mb. Pioott is appointed Examiner of Plays. 
He is known to many as a brilliant journalist. 

Miss Fubtado is acting at the Londesborough 
Theatre, Scarborough. 

Mb. Buckstone and the Haymarket company, 
will appear at Liverpool next week. 

Mdme. Chaumont has been acting at Cauterets, 
in the Pyrenees. 

The first rehearsals of Voltaire’s Zaire, at the 
Thdatre Franfais, were announced in this journal 
three months ago. They have proceeded until 
lately very slowly, owing to the length of time 
that the young tragedian Mounet-Sully occupies 
to learn a rule. But it is said that the recent good 
success of M. Dupont Vernon, a (Ubutant at the 
Franfais, has stimulated the energy of M. Mounet- 
Sully ; and that there is now a prospect that the 
play will be produced during the lifetime of 
his brother actors. 

Offenbach is gettinga hearing again in London, 
for The Grand JDuc/iess is now nightly performed 
at the Lyceum. 

The Gymnase Theatre, which has not been 
doing wonders lately, changes its programme alto¬ 
gether in the course of a few days. There will be 
a revival of Hiltnee Paranquet and also of Scribe's 
Afalheure dun amant hewreux, it is said. The 
proposed cast of the latter play seems a fairly good 
one. Landrol, an excellent actor, is included in 
it. Hilo'iee Paranquet was interpreted, on its 
production, by Mdme. Tasca, Malle. Delaporte, 
M. Nertann and others. Mdme. Fromentin 
will replace Pasca; Mdlle. Ddlia will assume the 
part originally played by Mdlle. Delaporte; and 
Pujol will be in the place of Nertann. 

The annual contests for prizes in acting tragedy 
and comedy, took place last week at the Pans 
Conservatoire. Neither any first nor any second 
prize was adjudged to the young actors in tragedy. 
Two second prizes were awarded for comedy- 
anting. Of these, one was given to Mdlle. 
Samary, who is a niece of the Brohans. She 
played Toinette’s best scene in the Malade Ima- 
yiriairt, and M. Sarcey is content that she has 
received the prize. But an equal prize given 
to Mdlle. Rdjane he regards as a mistake, J 


because the young lady will prob ibly go with it 
to the Oddon, now, he says, a bad school for clever 
players. She ought to go to the Gymnase or the 
Vaudeville, he adds, 'lhese would teach her her 
art—comedy—and see what she could make of it. 
There is a Mdlle. Volsy at the Conservatoire, who 
was expected to win a first prize, but did not. 
She is nevertheless destined, in the opinion of 
M. Sarcey, to be oue of the dramatic artists of the 
future. It should be said, in qualification of his 
judgment, that she is remarkably handsome. A 
young man named Carrd and a young man named 
Matrot, also received prizes. 

Apropos of voting the theatrical subventions, in 
the Assembly at Versailles, there was adiscussion,in 
the course of which M. de Tillancourt pointed out the 
advantage that must accrue from the establishment 
of regular performances at the Conservatoire, so 
that the pupils might early familiarise themselves 
with the presence of a public. The public would 
be small and chosen. So much the better. He 
pointed out the evils resulting from the present 
frequent practice of going out to some suburban 
or poor provincial theatre, to gain the actual ex¬ 
perience which the Conservatoire should afford. 
At these inferior theatres, pupils of talent are 
associated with actors generally of little merit, 
and play before a rough public, which can only 
deteriorate their taste. M. de Tillancourt was 
not correct in adding that without some such 
practice it is impossible to procure engagements; 
for trial engagements are oifered by the Theatre 
Franfais to pupils straight from the Conservatoire, 
and it is understood to be the opinion of those 
who manage things in the House of Moliere that 
a pupil straight from the Conservatoire will pro¬ 
mise more than a pupil who has acted a good 
deal, even though it be only for practice, upon the 
boards of the very inferior theatres to which 
access is most easily obtained. 


MUSIC. 

NEW CHAMBER MUSIC. 


Octett, fur Vier Violinen, Zwei Bralsclien und 
Zwei Violoncello. Von Joachim Raff. Op. 
176. (Leipzig und. Weimar: Robert 
Seitz.) 

Sextett , fur Zwei Violinen, Zwei Bratschen, 
und Zwei Violoncello. Von Joachim Raff. 
Op. 178. (Leipzig und Weimar: Robert 
Seitz.) 

Zwei Quartette, fiir Zwei Violinen, Brateche, 
und Violoncell. Von Johannes Brahms. 
Op. 51. (Berlin : N. Simrock.) 

Quartett, fiir Pianoforte, Violine, Bratsclie,und 
Violoncell. Von Josef Rheinberger. Op. 
38. (Leipzig : E. W. Fritzseh.) 

It is to the musical student most interesting 
to watch the various developments of artistic 
thought as they are to he seen in the most 
recent publications of some of the chief 
living composers. We find musicians from 
time to time trying experiments, and making 
innovations with more or less success ; but, 
on the whole, it must be said that as regards 
the forms at least of instrumental music 
little improvement has been made on the old 
models left as aprecious legacy to musicians by 
Haydn, Mozart, and Beethoven. It is very 
curious and instructive, and speaks not a 
little for the vitality of these old forms, to 
find so distinguished and talented a composer 
as Joachim Raff, who has probably tried as 
many experiments as most musicians, and 
who, like the preacher of old, has set himself 
to seek out all wisdom and knowledge, re¬ 
taining in the period of his fullest maturity 
more and more into the trodden paths, and, 
as if conclusively to prove that these are the 


safest and best, producing works, so far as 
we are able to judge, far superior to most of 
his earlier compositions. We insert this 
saving clause, because Raff's published works 
number over 180, audit is doubtful whether 
anyone can speak of them in their entirety. 
A comparison, however, of some of the more 
important of his earlier pieces with his more 
recent ones is decidedly to the advantage of 
the latter. In his first trios, sonatas, &c., 
there is side by side with remarkable talent 
great diffuseness—the besetting sin, as lias 
often been remarked, of the new German 
school. In the octett and sextett now before 
us, no trace of this fault is observable. True 
the movements are extended to considerable 
length ; but this is justified by the amount 
of subject-matter. Both works arc over¬ 
flowing with ideas; and the variety is such 
as to prevent any feeling of undue prolixity. 

It is not intended in the above remarks to 
imply that the utmost limits of artistic possi¬ 
bilities have been reached by Beethoven. 
There can be no such thing as absolute 
finality in art; it is ever progressing, and it 
is quite conceivable that hereafter some new 
form may be discovered which shall super¬ 
sede the “ sonata” form, just as this has it¬ 
self replaced, or (to speak more accurately) 
enlarged and developed, the older types of 
instrumental music as found in the works of 
Bach and Scarlatti. All that is said here is 
that this is as yet among the possibilities of 
the future rather than the actualities of tlio 
present; the proof being that it is precisely 
those works in which the old models are most 
closely followed which produce on the reader 
and hearer the most satisfactory impression. 

Raff’s octett, which is in the key of G 
major, is a case in point. While full of 
originality both of invention and treatment, 
it is constructed entirely upon the recognised 
model. The first movement opens with 
a broad phrase in unison for violas and vio¬ 
loncellos, which is repeated subsequently by 
the whole mass of strings. An abrupt but 
striking modulation into E flat (p. 6) leads 
shortly after to the second subject, which, 
according to rule, is in the key of G. Vigour 
and energy are the chief characteristics of 
this movement, while the workmanship, 
especially as regards the contrapuntal treat¬ 
ment of the themes, is most masterly. The 
scherzo in C minor which follows has a 
strong flavour of Beethoven about it; with¬ 
out anything like plagiarism being apparent, 
it is impossible not to perceive the influence 
of the older master. In the very charming 
andante (in F), which forms the third move¬ 
ment, the treatment of the instruments is 
particularly happy. It is a kind of familiar 
conversation, in which each player has his 
word. The finale is full of bustle and life, 
and quite equal to the first movement in the 
science displayed in its developments. There 
is comparatively little real eight-part writing 
in the work; but Raff produces in many 
places an effect of great richness and full¬ 
ness by writing a four-part harmony, and 
then with the other strings doubling each 
part in the octave below. The beauty of 
the ideas, and the sustained interest of the 
treatment of the whole work, renders it one 
of its author’s best compositions; and it 
well deserves to be brought to a hearing in 
this country. 
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Hardly less excellent, though entirely dif¬ 
ferent in style, is the same composer’s sextett 
in G minor. The first movement, of a pa¬ 
thetic, almost elegiac tenderness, is remark¬ 
able for its melodic beanty. The continua¬ 
tion of the second subject, with duets first 
for two violas and then for two violoncellos, 
is particularly pleasing; and the form of 
the whole movement is so well defined as to 
leave a most clear and satisfactory impres¬ 
sion on the hearer. Tim scherzo, which, 
as in the octett, precedes the slow move¬ 
ment, is full of clever fugal and imitative 
passages. The trio in the major is exceed¬ 
ingly elegant; and at the return of the 
original theme the two subjects (of the 
scherzo and trio) are worked together in a 
most ingenious manner. The third movement, 
in C major, consists of an air with variations, 
which must, on the whole, be pronounced 
more ingenious than pleasing. The subject 
itself is somewhat dry; and the elaborations, 
therefore, as might be expected, are also 
deficient in charm. One of the variations, 
however, a double canon in the octave in six 
parts, deserves especial mention as a master¬ 
piece of scientific contrivance. The finale 
is another movement which interests more 
from its clever construction than from its 
themes. These are full of character and well 
contrasted; but they do not “ draw blood ” 
(to use old Gluck’s phrase) like the subjects 
of the first movement. It seems as if Raff 
had taken the first ideas which presented 
themselves, and set himself to snow how 
much could be done with apparently not 
very promising materials. For this reason 
the sextett must, as a whole, rank somewhat 
below the octett; though had the high ex¬ 
cellence of the first two movements been 
sustained it would have certainly been the 
better work of the two. 

The two quartetts by Johannes Brahms 
are among the most original works of this 
always original composer. They are, more¬ 
over, so complex in constniction and so ex¬ 
cessively abstruse, not to say obscure, that 
it is very difficult to pronounce a decided 
opinion on them. The first one, in C minor, 
was produced at Mr. Coenen’s first chamber 
concert last season, but in spite of the excel¬ 
lence of its performance failed to create 
much impression. This was no doubt partly 
due to the very recondite character of its 
themes, but still more, we think, to the 
want of clearness in its plan, thus furnish¬ 
ing an additional proof of the correctness 
of the statement made above, that there is 
little to gain and much to lose by abandon¬ 
ing the orthodox forms. These are not en¬ 
tirely thrown over in the present works; 
but they are so overloaded and obscured by 
the superabundance of episodical matter 
that it is very difficult to trace them. At 
the same time, there are isolated portions of 
the music which are of rare beauty—such 
as the slow movement of the first quartett, 
and the opening allegro of the second, in 
which Brahms’s genius shines out clearly 
and unmistakeably. Any detailed analysis 
of these works would be not only very 
difficult, but quite unintelligible without the 
aid of music type; it is enough to say that 
they contain much that will interest musi¬ 
cians, though they are never likely to equal 
in popularity their composer’s sextette or the 


quartetts in G minor and A. It is a curious 
thing that when on several occasions they 
have been recently performed in Germany, 
the verdict of the musical critics has almost 
always been that they were works on which 
it was impossible to pronounce an opinion 
without repeated hearing. 

Rbeinbcrger’s pianoforte quartett is a 
work of a totally different stamp. Here we 
leave the regions of mysticism, and descend 
to the lower, but more enjoyable, level of 
ordinary musical intelligence. There is a 
healthy straightforward character about 
this work which commends it to the hearer 
at once. The flow of melody is unceasing, 
the ideas are always pleasing and readily 
appreciable, and the technical treatment 
shows the thoroughly accomplished musician. 
The first allegro, in E flat, interests at 
once by its commencement; and the at¬ 
tention,. arrested by the opening theme, 
is well sustained through the whole of 
a somewhat amply developed movement. 
The following adagio, in G major, begins 
with a beautiful melody given to the strings 
alone, and then repented by the piano; 
the subsequent elaborations are ingenious 
and effective. The following minuet and 
trio are most charming, full of quaint grace, 
and highly original: this is on the whole the 
best portion of the work. The finale is a 
most animated movement, the themes of 
which are no less pleasing than their pre¬ 
decessors. At the close a reminiscence of 
the opening phrase of the first allegro is 
introduced to give unity to the whole com¬ 
position. The entire quartett is thoroughly 
enjoyable, and has the additional advantage 
of not being unduly difficult. The piano¬ 
forte part is brilliant, but quite within the 
reach of good amateur players, and there 
can be no doubt that the more the work 
becomes known the larger will be its popu¬ 
larity. Ebenezer Prout. 


As Mr. John Hullah, the present musical in¬ 
spector in the Training Colleges, finds the work of 
examination too large for him to undertake single- 
handed, Mr. W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac., of St. 
Paul's Cathedral, has been appointed assistant 
Inspector. Those who know Mr. Barrett will 
feel that the appointment is a most judicious one. 

Mr. C. W. Fielding, one of the vicars choral 
of St. Paul's, and one of our best alto singers, is 
dead. 

Messrs. Xovello, Ewer & Co. have, it is said, 
taken a lease of the Albert Ilall for three years, 
and intend giving classical concerts, oratorios, 
chamber music and “ Wagner Concerts.’’ Messrs. 
Barnbv, Sullivan and Dannreuther are named as 
conductors, and a permanent orchestra is to be 
engaged. 

Mr. Citari.es Laxovret'X announces his in¬ 
tention of producing Handel's Jadas Marcabaeus, 
with French text, at Paris, during the next season 
of his operatic concerts. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

A general meeting of the London and Middle¬ 
sex Archaeological Society will be held at Fulham 
Palace on Tuesday, the 11th inst., at one o’clock. 

Nature remarks that few people are aware of 
the important explorations now being conducted 
in the South-east of Costa Rica, bv Professor \Y. 
M. (inbb, with four assistants. As might have 
been expected, the geological structure of the 
country has occupied a large share of Professor 


Gabb’s attention, and enough has been dis¬ 
covered to warrant the belief that the mineral 
resources are of gTeat importance. The greatest 
interest attaches, however, to the discovery of 
two previously unknown volcanoes, not less 
than 7,000 feet high, in the main cordillera 
just north-west of Pico Blanco. Of these he 
is about to make a thorough examination. The 
natural history collections made by the Professor 
are of unusual magnitude and value, embracing all 
departments of zoology, and especially rich in 
mammals, birds, reptiles, and insects. Of fish 
there were hut few species, but all that could be 
found were secured. The ethnology and philology 
of the country have been attended to very 
thoroughly. Material illustrating the manners 
and customs of the people was also gathered in 
great quantities, and important discoveries made of 
Jltmcot, or prehistoric graves. In addition to 
these, Prof. Gabb is on the track of an ancient 
buried city, of which no mention is made in any 
history of the country. An important geological 
discovery made by him is that the appearance of 
dry land on the isthmus is of Tertiary date, and 
that it is coeval with the period of volcanic ex¬ 
citement in the Californian sierra. 

The Basle papers report the death of two men, 
Professor Wilhelm Vischer and Herr Peter Fed- 
dersen, who respectively attained to honourable 
distinction. . In the former, Basle has lost one of 
ils most efficient teachers; his lectures on classical 
literature being among the best attended and 
most highly valued in the entire curriculum of the 
university. Although a German by birth, P. 
Feddersen had thoroughly identified himself with 
the interests of the republic in which he had 
found a safe asylum in times of political disturb¬ 
ance in Germany, and for many years he had held 
a seat at the council-board of the canton, a dis¬ 
tinction never before awarded to a foreigner. He 
had also for a long time conducted the Swiss 
National Journal, whose pages gave frequent evi¬ 
dence of the learning and the sound judgment with 
which he considered the leading questions of the 
day. Ilis Doion fall of Poland, its Struggles and 
Resuscitation, which was published at Basle in 
1803; and his later work on the History of Swiss 
Regeneration (Zurich, 1807), have considerable 
merit, and are held in high esteem among Polish 
and Swiss readers. 
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LITERATURE. 

Teh graph and Trace!: A Narrative of tlie 
Formation and Development of Telegra¬ 
phic Communication between England 
and India, under the Orders of Her 
Majesty’s Government, with Incidental 
Notices of the Countries traversed by the 
Lines. By Colonel Sir Frederick John 
Goldsmid, C.B., K.C.S.I., late Chief 
Director of the Government Indo-Euro¬ 
pean Telegraph. (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1874) 

Oxi: of the later acts of the East India Com¬ 
pany was to engage, a little inconsiderately, 
perhaps, that if the Turkish Government 
would construct a line of telegraph from 
Constantinople to the head of the Persian 
Gulf, the line should be continued to Kur- 
rachee, and connected there with the tele¬ 
graphic system of India. The pledge having 
been given in 1850, its redemption was 
claimed in 1859; and Sir Charles Wood, now 
Viscount Halifax, who then held the sceptre 
that had fallen from the hands of the vir¬ 
tually defunct Company, proceeded loyally 
to make the requisite arrangements. It 
opportunely happened that a young officer 
of the Royal Engineers was at the time in 
England on sick leave. This was Brevet- 
Major—presently afterwards Lieutenant- 
Colonel—Patrick Stewart, in whom a rare 
combination of tine qualities gave promise 
of additional distinction even to the distin¬ 
guished corps to which he belonged. Young 
as he was—barely thirty years of age—his 
short life had already been crowded with 
adventures numerous and extraordinary- 
enough for a hero of romance. According 
to one story told of him—for ho was not 
easily persuaded to talk of himself—he had 
been left standing on the window-sill of a 
house when all but the front wall of the 
building had fallen down behind him, 
overthrown by an earthquake. This may 
be somewhat apocryphal, but there is no 
doubt that on one occasion he was carried 
for several yards between the jaws of a 
tigress, which, however, then dropped him, 
horribly torn and mangled indeed, but with¬ 
out having undergone the last finishing 
crunch. On another, he encountered single- 
handed two bears at a time, of which he 
shot one, while the second got away only 
because it ran faster than he could follow. 
He took a prominent part in the relief of 
Lucknow, where he lost his horse, and where 
he did his best to get himself killed likewise, 
in defiance of strict injunctions from both 
the Governor-General, Lord Canning, and 
the Commander-in-Chief, Sir Colin Camp¬ 
bell, “ not to get shot if he could help it.” 
Gallantry, however, was far from being his 
sole characteristic. His singular versatility 
of talent fitted him for the most varied 
duties, while his sweetness of disposition and 
charm of manner made him a favourite with 


high and low. During his ten years’service fratrurn —the originators and moving spirits 
in India, he had conducted extensive survey of the Indo-European Telegraph Com piny, 
operations, had been employed as a road-mnker was attended by so many difficulties, diplo- 
on a grand scale, and, first as locum tenons for, matic and other, that it was not accom- 
and afterwards as assistant to, Sir William plished until 1870. Meanwhile, in January, 
O’Shaughnessy, had greatly signalised him- 18G5, poor Stewart had died suddenly at 
self by bis co-operation with that ablo and Constantinople, a victim, in mid career, to 
energetic functionary, in improvising the fever superinduced by obstinate persistence 
Indian network of telegraphs and bringing in exertions far too severe for an already 
their resources to bear on military operations sorely overtaxed constitution, and had 
during the Sepoy War. The reputation been succeeded in bis arduous office by 
gained by him in these last-mentioned capaci- Colonel—now Sir Frederick Goldsmid— 
ties naturally commended him to Sir Charles with Major Bateman Champain of the Royal 
Wood’s notice at the particular juncture we Engineers, for deputy. Among the mani- 
are speaking of; but very naturally too, the fold labours devolving on these officers were 
selection of a young soldier for the chief the actual construction of the Persian 
direction of an enterprise involving the laud lines; the doubling of the Gulf cable 
fabrication of nearly fifteen hundred miles in some parts of its course and its diversion 
of telegraph cable, and their immersion in others; and the conduct of several diplo- 
aniong the depths and shallows of the matic negotiations of not a little delicacy 
Persian Gulf, took even disinterested on- and difficulty; and of both officers it is 
lookers by surprise, and caused civilian at once but simple justice and the highest 
experts to shake their heads angrily and to praise to say, that together with Stewart’s 
mutter audibly between their teeth the un- functions aud responsibilities, Stewart’s 
civil word “job.” Results, however, amply mantle also seemed to have descended 
justified the Secretary of State's choice. The upon them in joint inheritance. To them 
cable ordered by Stewart from the Messrs, and to the Messrs. Siemens, not less than 
Henley, then a comparatively obscure firm to Stewart, the public are indebted for the 
just struggling into the manufacturing cele- present Puck-like speed of intereommnni- 
brity they have since achieved, turned out cation between England and India, from 
to be the Lest as well as the cheapest that had one to the other of which countries tele¬ 
till then been produced. Within eighteen grams can now, in cases of urgency, be sent 
months after the order had been given, in twenty minutes, and have not, during 
it was snugly laid from the neighbourhood the last year or two, averaged much more 
of Bussorah to Guadur, and thence to Kur- than a couple of hours in transmission. To 
rachee; and from that time to this the cable the operations which have resulted in so 
has been worked with a celerity and regu- happy a consummation, and of which Sir F. 
larity nowhere surpassed, and scarcely any- Goldsmid may so justly say juirs magna fui, 
where equalled. lie has devoted the first half of the volume 

As yet, however, the work was but half before us, telling his story with characteristic 
done. The pledge given by the East India modesty, but at the same time with a eom- 
Company to the Porte in 185t> has been prehensiveness of plan and a fulness and 
hinted at as inconsiderate, aud was certainly accuracy of detail calculated to make the 
premature. The telegraph running through record, irrespectively of its immediate in- 
Asiatic Turkey, from Scutari to Bussorah, terest, one of permanent value to all persons 
was no sooner linked with India by means in any way concerned with practical tele- 
of the Persian Gulf cable and the Mekran graphy. 

coast land line than it was discovered to bo But, although the first half will amply 
altogether unworthy of so honourable an repay perusal, it is the second moiety of the 
alliance. Consisting, to begin with, of book—the portion devoted to “ Travel,” 
wretched materials wretchedly put together, wherein the author describes the various 
it was, into the bargain, so wretchedly handled, journeys undertaken by him in connexion 
that a telegram flashed in a few minutes with his telegraphic duties—that is most 
from Kurrachee to Bussorah, took days and likely to attract the general reader. One of 
sometimes even weeks to get to Constanti- these journeys was from the mouth of the 
nople; whence, thanks to the apathy and Shat el Arab, the great river formed by the 
mutual jealousies of Ottoman, Servian, confluence of the Euphrates and Tigris, to 
Anstrian, Bavarian, Prussian, Belgian and Constantinople, through Turkish Arabia, 
Dutch administrations, its onward progress Turkish Kurdistan, Upper Mesopotamia, and 
was often slower still, insomuch that impa- Asia Minor. Accompanying Sir Frederick 
tient correspondents might reasonably doubt on this expedition, wo bait for a while at 
whether the ordinary post would not serve Bagdad, taking up our quarters at the 
their purpose better than an electric chain British residence, where Colonel, now Sir 
composed of such heterogeneous sections. Arnold Kemball, “ kept very much open 
Nor were matters very sensibly mended by house, open stables, and to no small extent 
the construction, at the instance, and in open purse, for the entertainment of his fre- 
great part at the expense, of the Anglo- quent guests,” but dining once or twice with 
Indian Government, of an alternative and the Pasha and other Turkish grandees, at 
thoroughly efficient line of telegraph through whose tables “ drinkable champagne and bad 
Persia from Bushire to the Russian frontier, sherry were passed round at a hospitable but 
In order that this should become really dangerous pace,” and feasting them in return, 
serviceable it was still essential to render the Between whiles we stroll about the town and 
line to England through Russia and Northern compare its actual aspect with the fancy 
Germany equally efficient, which indispens- picture left in our minds by recollections of 
able part of the business, although under- the Arabian Nights. The contrast is not 
taken by the Brothers Siemens— par nohile agreeable. Bright are the golden domes 
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over the shrine of the Kasims, and "weirdly 
picturesque is the tomb of Zobe'ide, but all 
else must surely have become sadly tarnished 
in the long interval between “the goodly time, 
the golden prime of good Haroun Alraschid,” 
and the leaden sway of Namick Pasha. 

“ The streets,” says Sir Frederick, “ are narrow, 
dirty, gloomy, and irregular; there is nothing 
about the dwelling-houses, even the best, to make 
them desirable, except it be the position which in 
some cases combines the advantages of garden and 
river. Here and there is a prettily domed mosque, 
but painfully like a crockery ‘ finjan,’ or coffee 
cup, of blue flower pattern. Perhaps the most 
remarkable characteristic of the town is the large 
concourse of Muhammadans, whether Persian, 
Turk, or Arab ; and when to these are added the 
Syrian and Chaldean Christians, Jews and Arme¬ 
nians, it may well be conceived that the public 
thoroughfares are not wanting in picturesque 
groups and the echo of divers tongues. The gar¬ 
dens, in spite of the exaggeration of Eastern poets, 
who would lead the reader to imagine every garden 
a kind of terrestrial paradise, exhibit nothing in 
comparison to the highlv-cared-for horticulture of 
Europe. There is a wildness and untidiness which 
may be very charming in their wav, but which 
are not likely to meet with approval from the 
fasti uiuus habitues of Chiswick and like fashion¬ 
able resorts both at home and abroad. Still there 
are flowers and shrubs meriting favourable notice, 
and the orange trees and pomegranates are not to 
be slighted. 

“ The grounds known as ‘ the gardens ’ par 
excellence, are traversed by a wide thoroughfare 
intersected by water-courses roughly bridged over 
as in India. On either side, long mud walls, with 
gates more or less rude or ornamented, mark the 
different allotments. Some are private property, 
some 1 wakf ’ or religious bequests. But the term 
‘garden ’ is here again not according to our Eng¬ 
lish dictionary. These are rather date plantations, 
overgrown with gross and wild vegetation, and 
varied with irregularly planted trees. The river 
of Bagdad is no doubt the main feature of the 
place; but muddy walls and muddy waters are 
too much the rule, and fresh green trees and bright 
edifices too much the exception to make the tout 
ensemble attractive.” 

Leaving the City of the Caliphs, we put up 
sometimes among wandering Arabs, duly 
appreciating “ those laughing curious faces 
of Arab girl* looking over the partition 
between their part of the tent and ours ” ; 
sometimes among Kurdish villagers who 
“ cook us a splendid omelette and bring it in 
a frying-pan, together with other savoury 
ingredients of a travelling breakfast.” At 
one place a wealthy Saiyid invites us to 
dinner, and when, after doing our best to 
avoid surfeiting ourselves with the multi¬ 
tudinous dishes which follow each other in 
rapid succession, we rise to depart, thanking 
him for his hospitality, prevents our sup¬ 
posing that any special compliment to our 
personal merit had been intended, by 
quietly replying, “ Siz mnsafir,” “Travellers 
ye.” At Mosul, we call after breakfast on 
the Chaldean Patriarch, and the Syrian 
Bishop, and next morning the Syrian Bishop 
comes to breakfast with us, when we discuss 
with him experimentally and orally the rela¬ 
tive claims of the two rival kinds of Mosul 
wine. 

At Angora Sir Frederick, after bidding 
us admire the striking effect produced by its 
fort-crowned hill, and drawing our attention 
also to the Roman ruins scattered about, 
proceeds as follows:— 

“ But the classical or beautiful inanimate ia not 


all that is here calculated to arrest the inquirer’s 
attention. Angora has what may be called a 
determinate reputation for goats, and an indeter¬ 
minate reputation for cats. To the truth of the 
first I can testify from the sight of the most lovely 
of their species—exquisite little caprioling quad¬ 
rupeds of drooping, silky coats, admiration of 
which even the fatigue of a weary march could 
not restrain. As regards the cats, my experience 
of them is confined to specimens shown in Europe, 
for not one could I find in Angora, where they 
told me I must be looking for the 1 Van kedisi,’ 
or cat of the Lake Van. 

“ The famous goats, producing a wool renowned 
over the world, abound in the vicinity of the town 
from which they derive their name. It is said 
that they are only found within certain circum¬ 
scribed limits, which may be defined as between 
the left bank of the Kizil Irmak and Sevri Hisar, 
the latter place marking the most southerly point, 
and the Black Sea being the northern boundary. 
A space of 500 geographical square miles may here 
be assigned, from which removal would cause de¬ 
terioration. It is represented to be a known fact 
that if transferred to the east bank of the Kizil 
Irmak, they suffer from the vial de pays. Many 
are lost from exposure, but the losses are made up 
for by herding with common goats, and caste is 
supposed to be recovered in the third generation. 
The Angora goat gives, I have learnt, one oka, or 
44 ounces avoirdupois, of wool; and the quantity 
supplied throughout the wool region is estimated 
at from 350,000 to 400,000 okas, »>., 002,500 lbs. 
to 1,100,000 lbs. From the same authority it 
appears that 40,000 okas (110,000 lbs.) are ex¬ 
pended iu thread manufacture in Asia Minor it¬ 
self, of which more than half is sent to Holland, 
and 8,000 to 10,000 okas (17,500 lbs.) are con¬ 
verted into home-made shawls and stulls.” 

This journey through Asiatic Turkey took 
place in 1864. In the following year, Sir 
Frederick, having returned in the interim to 
Ehgland, was again set moving, charged by 
the Secretary of State for India with a 
special mission to Teheran. The route he 
chose was through St. Petersburg, Moscow, 
Astrakhan, and the Caspian, in the course 
of his voyage through which latter he landed 
at Baku, in order to look at the wonderful 
natural fires in the neighbourhood. 

“ To any that these fires are curious, are worth 
seeing, is to say nothing. They are marvellous, 
and worthy of classification among natural won¬ 
ders. There is a large tract of ground near the 
sea, on the peninsula of Absharan, out of which 
gas issues in profusion. The whole soil appears 
to be impregnated here with naphtha, and the ap¬ 
plication of fire to the vaporous region will cause 
a flame to arise, extiuguishable only by water or 
smothering. Many flames are aroused and kept 
alive for use in various ways. In the kitchen of 
our host, for instance, they played a conspicuous 
part, cooked his meat, boiled his water, warmed 
such things as had need of warming, and served 
to economise domestic labour. The aspect of the 
fires at night gives the notion of a watchful camp. 
Many are built upon; that is, the fire is carried 
through a conductor raised upon it. Each of the 
two stone pillars at the factory gate is thus sur¬ 
mounted with a high, bright flame.” 

Teheran, albeit the modem capital of 
Persia, is described as “ a confusod mass of 
narrow and miserably-paved streets, with 
outlying passages and highways of more 
promise, such as here and there an embryo 
boulevard or a carefully-lined road. The 
bazaar is good of its kiud, and has its archi¬ 
tectural merits ; the caravanserais also de¬ 
serve honourable mention, and the telegraph 
and arsenal might pass muster as Oriental 
institutions. There are, moreover, a few 
respectable houses, occupied by European 


legations Or Persians of distinction; but the 
palace and its adornments are not such as 
the Shah-in-Shah can be very proud of after 
his visit to Europe and his acquaintance with 
the abodes of European monarchs.” Few 
monarchs, however, have finer crown jewels 
to be proud of. “ Magnificent pearls, a 
special pearl watch-chain, diamonds of won¬ 
drous size and beauty in the shape of rings 
and pins, tray after tray of bewildering va¬ 
luables of all sorts; the Daria-i-nur or 
Sea of Light, a diamond brought from 
Delhi by Nadir Shah, and said to have been 
depreciated to the value of a million sterling 
by the mere scratching on it of the name of 
Fath Ali Shah ; the Aurungzeb ruby in the 
crown, massive but murksome; coats of 
poor cloth, lavishly bedecked with the 
costliest jewels ; ” such is our author’s at¬ 
tempt at enumeration of the glories of the 
royal treasury. 

After completing his business at Teheran, 
Sir Frederick proceeded to Ispahan, and 
thence through Yezd and Kerman to Beloo- 
chistan and Mekran; but through this, al¬ 
though in many respects the most interesting- 
portion of his peregrinations, space forbids 
our following him. To induce our readers 
to track for themselves the footsteps of so 
agreeable and instructive a guide, it may, 
perhaps, suffice to remark that over somo 
of the easternmost portions of the route, 
probably no other European than himself 
had passed since Pottinger trode it sixty 
years ago. 

Among the recommendations of Sir 
Frederick Goldsmid’s work, the admirable 
woodcuts by which it is copiously illus¬ 
trated must not be passed over unnoticed. 
The views of places from photographs or 
original drawings are all of them very good, 
and some of the figures are capital. The 
Persian chasseur a cheval on page 324, and 
the Turkish artilleryman and infantry sen¬ 
try on page 428, are quite in Thackeray’s 
style, as comic, yet true to life, as any of tho 
droll delineations of the Irish Sketch Book. 

W. T. Thoexton. 

geigee’s petrarch. 

Pelrarka. Von Ludwig Geiger. (Leipzig: 

Duncker & Humblot, 1874.) 

Herr Geiger, the author of a valnable bio¬ 
graphy of Reuchlin, has followed up his 
previous work by a no less successful 
attempt to revive the memory of another 
leader of the Humanists. If, in celebrating 
the Fifth Centenary of Petrarch’s death, 
Italy has this year been not unmindful of 
him who made Italian greatness and unity 
the dream of his life, all Europe has a deep 
debt of gratitude to pay to the memory of 
the reviver of classical learning. Herr Geiger 
has availed himself of the opportunity of 
undertaking a task which for almost half a 
century has been left untouched by German 
writers. He has made no attempt to write 
a voluminous biography, or to take a critical 
view of the poet’s life in connexion with the 
history of his time. His object is rather to 
sum up the results of modern publications 
relating to Petrarch’s personality and work, 
especially of the large collection of letters 
edited by Fracassetti. In this way he has 
been able to give due place to the facts 
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which have been brought to light by the 
labonrs of modem scholars, and to sketch 
the broad ontlines of Petrarch’s life, as well 
as to form an estimate of his place in litera¬ 
ture. 

Herr Geiger’s task has been well per¬ 
formed. He has arranged his materials 
with considerable skill, beginning with words 
taken from Petrarch’s letter ad posteros, 
which contains to a certain extent an auto¬ 
biographical narrative by the poet himself. 
The book is divided into three chapters, 
“ Petrarka und der Humanismus,” “ Pe- 
trarka und Italicn,” “ Petrarka und Laura,” 
naturally corresponding with the relations 
of its subject as a writer, a patriot, and a 
lover. 

In the first chapter Petrarch appears as 
the hero of a new epoch of civilisation, the 
unwearied pioneer of modern culture, the 
foundations of which are deeply laid in clas¬ 
sical learning and literature. Versed in 
almost every branch of knowledge which it 
was possible in his days to acquire, and a 
firm adherent by conviction to the doctrines of 
Christianity, he combated superstition and 
obscurantism with unflagging energy. He 
won the poetical laurel by his mastery in 
Latin versification, the true work, as he 
understood it, of a poet, and that which 
alone could give to any one a title to bear 
that honourable name. 

In the second chapter we are reminded how 
Petrarch ever expressed his fervent love for 
his native land in prose and verse, especially 
in his celebrated canzone Italia mia. With¬ 
out being a professional politician the poet 
was closely connected with many of the 
princes and governing bodies of Italy. If 
the various political missions which he 
occasionally undertook do not bring to light 
any real capacity for state affairs, they at 
least enable us to recognise in him the honest 
and liberal patriot: out of his lovo for Italy 
he conjures the representative of the Papacy 
to return from his banishment at Avignon to 
the Holy See of Rome, and tho same cause 
awakens in his breast a glowing sympathy 
for the fantastical exploit of Cola di Rienzi, 
a sympathy which became tinged with 
melancholy as the daring undertaking 
verged towards its ultimate failure. From 
the same feelings he at last turned his eyes 
upon the Emperor Charles IV., and entered 
upon a sort of amicable intercourse with the 
man who, foreigner as he was, was still the 
legitimate representative of Italian king¬ 
ship, though his chimerical hopes were 
necessarily doomed to disappointment, when 
Charles began to show by his political 
behaviour towards Italy that he neither 
eared for nor understood the country which 
the poet had commended to his protection. 

Herr Geiger’s readers will, probably, be 
chiefly interested in his delineation of 
Petrarch’s relation towards Laura, and it 
need not be said that he has not neglected 
any point of this often repeated tale of love. 
He has shown great skill in interweaving 
with it some notices of the poet’s family 
history, and in introducing specimens from 
the celebrated sonnets, which were the 
passionate outpourings of the lover’s heart. 
Even after Herr Geiger’s careful examina¬ 
tion of the evidence which has reached us, 
it may still be doubted whether the Abbe 


de Sade was not right after all in holding 
that the Laura immortalised in these poems 
was a married woman. There is not space 
enough in these columns to give even a 
brief abstract of the arguments on either side 
of the question, and it will be enough to 
remark that whatever Herr Geiger may say 
on aesthetic grounds against De Sade’s view 
of the case, there is, as every student of 
poetical biography knows, no inherent im¬ 
probability in it. 

Herr Geiger’s style is at once vigorous 
and graceful, not without a certain tinc¬ 
ture of classical simplicity, though he is 
sometimes too prolix in his general observa¬ 
tions. Sometimes too, as for instance at 
p. 138, he might have paid more attention 
to the accuracy and elegance of his transla¬ 
tion of the Italian and Latin verses of the 
author. Alfred Stern. 


Tiberius Leben, Retjierung, Character. Von 

Adolf Stahr. (Berlin : J. Guttentag.) 

(First Notice.) 

In its new form Herr Stahr’s monograph is 
the completest and most adequate represent¬ 
ation we have of one of the greatest of 
Roman generals and administrators. It is 
very seldom that we meet with an apologetic 
work which really makes its subject intelli¬ 
gible, and this Herr Stahr has certainly 
achieved. He constantly complains that the 
Tiberius of tradition, the Tiberius of Tacitus, 
isa “monster,” and hehas succeeded in substi¬ 
tuting a man. He owes his success to a per¬ 
sistent endeavour to contemplate Tiberius’s 
character and conduct as a whole, beginning 
at the beginning and going on to the end, 
instead of beginning at the end and then 
looking back to the beginning. It is this 
which makes his portrait more intelligible, 
more consistent and complete, than Dean 
Merivale’s, who, there is reason to think, ap¬ 
preciates many individual points more accu¬ 
rately than can be expected from an avowed 
advocate. It cannot be repeated too often 
(and Herr Stahr repeats it very often) that, 
up to the age of fifty-six, Tiberius was an ex¬ 
cellent public servant, who bore a deservedly 
high character; that up to the end of his 
reign his general administration continued 
to be unmistakeably conscientious, and even 
in some conspicuous instances imperially 
beneficent; and that in the provinces his 
government left an enviable reputation. 
Whatever reason there may be to admit that 
there were defects in Tiberius's character 
from the first, that after his accession, or 
after the death of Drusus, or after the exe¬ 
cution of Sejanus, these defects developed 
into crimes, it is still true that his crimes or 
bis faults arc not the substance of his career, 
and it is the substance of his career that 
Herr Stahr has been the first to treat with 
adequate knowledge and completeness. An¬ 
other merit of his treatment is that he has 
tried steadily, and upon the whole success¬ 
fully, to place himself at his hero’s point of 
view; and in this way much becomes reason¬ 
able and coherent which is puzzling and 
offensive in Tacitus, because Tacitus describes 
the impression Tiberius made upon public 
opinion, which was always attacking him 
upon shifting and inconsistent grounds. 

Of course an explanation is more than half 


a vindication. When we are occupied with 
the question what a man exactly was, and 
how he came to be what he was, the question 
whether we like him or approve of him sinks 
into the background; for instance, Herr 
Stahr succeeds very completely in showing 
how natural it was that Tiberius should 
allow the aristocracy to tear each other to 
pieces, as they were always eager to do, under 
pretence of defending him against the dis¬ 
loyal designs they imputed to one another; 
and, as we follow the exposition, we lose sight 
of the responsibility of the Emperor as head 
of the aristocracy. Yet this last was a point 
that contemporary Roman opinion could not 
neglect; and a method which leads to leaving 
Roman opinion out of sight is a misfortune, 
as is proved by the errors into which it has 
betrayed our author. He assumes from first 
to last that it is Tacitus and Suetonius who 
have written down Tiberius—Tacitus because 
he had to rehabilitate himself for his servility 
under Domitian by aristocratic and senato- 
rian zeal; Suetonius, because his appetite for 
gossip made him indifferent to truth (though 
Herr Stahr makes Suetonius go out of his 
way tacitly to correct a statement of Tacitus) ; 
and that the reason that a parvenu aristocrat 
had to vilify Tiberius was that the aristocracy 
had espoused the cause of the Julian branch 
in the family of Augustus against the Clau- 
dian ; in fact, that Tiberius would have en¬ 
joyed his just reputation as a great and good 
ruler if Tacitus had not decided, in the 
interests of his party, to write his history 
from the memoirs of the younger Agrippina. 
All this is misconception—there is no evi¬ 
dence for the improbable propositions that 
the senate was flattered by the deification of 
Julius and Octavian, or regarded the Claudii 
as less noble than the Julii (who were of 
secondary importance till the day of tho 
great Julius) ; and the way in which Tacitus 
mentions the memoirs of the younger Agrip¬ 
pina as his authority for one fact passed over 
by the writers of annals makes for the belief 
that in general he followed the consent of 
other writers. It is very possible that tho 
authority of Agrippina may have warped 
the narrative of the relations between Tibe¬ 
rius and Germanicus and the family of tho 
latter; but this is all we are justified in 
assuming. Herr Stahr extends the assump¬ 
tion to the whole history, and he builds 
upon it as freely and ingeniously as Tacitus 
builds upon the assumption that Tiberius 
was a tyrant. 

If it were possible to approach the subject 
without prejudice we should probably find 
that Tacitus had quite a right to piquo him¬ 
self on his impartiality; he assumes that 
Tiberius had some of the most serious faults 
a ruler can have, that during the early part 
of his reign these faults were repressed, and 
that one after another they got loose, and 
gradually overpowered his good habits. This 
assumption can hardly be all the truth, for 
this reason, among others, that it leaves tho 
good habits unaccounted for; but if we sup¬ 
pose it to be true in the main, as far as it 
goes, we see that Tacitus tries throughout to 
be discriminating, and is fair on the whole, 
though, in spite of his efforts, we can see traces 
of an unmistakeable hostile prepossession. 
The five or six sentences in which the great 
historian takes leave . of his subject are to 
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be read in the light of the narrative winch 
they resume; they are the record of the 
final impression of Tiberius’s career ; it is 
hardly a legitimate procedure to draw 
out and sometimes exaggerate (cyrcgius 
means less than immaculate) the proposi¬ 
tions they involve, and then apply these 
separately to the dill'erent stages of that 
career. It would have been better, instead 
of sacrificing everybody, historians and con¬ 
temporaries, to Tiberius, to have tried to 
discover a theory of his character which 
would include not only the facts on which it 
is Herr Stahr’s merit to have insisted ade¬ 
quately, but those factson which contempora¬ 
ries based their estimate. No doubt those 
contemporaries were corrupt and spiteful ; * 
but it does not follow that their estimate 
always proceeded from corruption or spite, 
or that a historian is never to repeat and 
endorse the judgment of contemporaries 
unless he can reproduce all the evidence it 
rested on. The contemporaries of Tiberius 
were in a position to know if it was true 
that Livia’s influence made his rule milder, 
and that he thought it a good thing that 
Germanieus died when he did ; and a his¬ 
torian might fairly repeat both facts without 
proof, if they were believed at the time. Of 
course the facts might be false; and it is 
possi 1)!o to make almost any theory good if 
a man will resolutely exhaust in its favour 
every hypothesis which is separately per¬ 
missible, rather than try another theory 
which fits parts of the evidence more natu¬ 
rally. 

Probably the character of Tilierius is one 
of the problems on which we may expect 
much light from the progress of physiology, 
which will reveal to ns many definite pos¬ 
sibilities of human nature, one or more of 
which will prove the key to his life. He 
seems to have been one of the men whose 
power of assimilation, both moral and intel¬ 
lectual, is greater than their power of initia¬ 
tion. In his nephew Claudius the same 
contrast was heightened to a grotesque ex¬ 
tent ; he could not speak coherently, but 
Augustus was struck by his declamation ; 
when he had to establish connexions be¬ 
tween words or between ideas for himself, 
he was positively shortwitted; when he had 
to use and combine connexions already 
established, he was rather clever than not. 
The defect in Tiberius’s power of initiation 
did not amount to imbecility as it did in 
Claudius, but it was accompanied from the 
first by a certain perversity which contrasted 
with the sheepish good nature of his nephew. 
On the other hand, Tiberius’s power of as¬ 
similation was so robust as to amount 
almost to genius, especially in military 
matters, where his combinations were so ex¬ 
tensive and precise as to have a look of 
positive grandeur and originality; though 
even here the element of insight and inven¬ 
tion is less, it may be, than in less merito¬ 
rious commanders who acted on a smaller 
scale. It is to be noticed that he was a 
pre-eminently cautious and anxious com¬ 
mander. We have a letter from Augustus, 
showing that he accepted the demoralisation 
of his troops as an irremediable fact, and 

* Even this is in one sense a presumption against. 
Tilierius. AVe are to expect, great faults in tile best 
representatives of a vicious class and period. 


made bis dispositions accordingly. Augus¬ 
tus found the dispositions admirable, 
and Augustus was doubtless right; only, 
without depreciating the extent of Tiberius’s 
excellence, it is permissible to mark that it 
was of a special kind. Though be attached 
the troops to him, and they were glad to get 
him back, he was not one of the com¬ 
manders who can inspire courage and su¬ 
periority to danger. In this connexion it 
may bo observed that the Claudii' whose 
representative ho was, seem to have bad 
little military aptitude. Contemporaries 
seem to have been struck by his inheriting 
the “ ferocity ” and arrogance of the Claudii: 
it has been questioned recently whether 
all anecdotes in support of this view of the 
family were not invented by Lieinius Macer, 
because it can bo shown that the Decemvir 
and Appius Claudius Caeeus were not loyal 
to the patriciate or the nobility ; and were 
proud, if they were proud, for themselves, 
not, for their order. It is certain that 
Tiberius’s manners, from the first, were 
marked by tlie kind of reserve that is con¬ 
sidered haughty; and Augustus lied to 
apologise for him to the senate, with the 
observation that bis nature, not his will,* was 
to blame. This is probably to be under¬ 
stood not only of his gaucltcrie, but of bis 
turn towards severity. We are told (appa¬ 
rently before his exile) of Augustus gently 
reproving him for treating libels (on Augus¬ 
tus) as intolerable, i.c., matter for heavy 
punishment, because he could not see that, 
as Augustus told him, the essential thing 
was not that nobody should be able to speak 
ill of the new dynasty, but that no one 
should be able to injure it. All through his 
life Tiberius underrated the necessity and 
stability of the new order of things. Drusus, 
his brother, who was open-handed and 
popular, may very likely have underrated 
this necessity still more. There is no reason 
to doubt that contemporaries thought, and 
quite rightly, that Drusus had some notion 
of restoring “liberty,” or even that Sueto¬ 
nius had seen a letter which he had written 
in this sense to Tiberius about the advan¬ 
tages of forcing Augustus to act on his re¬ 
peated professions, and allow his extra- 
ordinaiy powers to expire. The sons of 
Livia could have commanded continued 
employment and authority from their fellow 
citizens more certainly than from the hus¬ 
band of their mother. It is quite in ac¬ 
cordance with the scrupulous, jealous temper 
of Tiberius that if he received such a letter 
he should have thought it the safest course 
for himself to show it to Augustus; even 
the kindest course to his brother, as proving 
the matter was no worse. Suetonius finds 
in this the first instance of Tiberius’s ten¬ 
dency to quarrel with his relations. As he 
certainly loved his brother, we are tempted to 
set aside Suetonius’s story and his reflection 
as mere spiteful gossip. On the other hand 
there are people whose nature it is to fret 
under ties which they have no wish to 
break, and always to be complaining of re¬ 
lations whom they would miss ; and it will 
be seen hereafter that Tiberius probably be¬ 
longed to this unfortunate class. 

Herr Stahr is undoubtedly right in insist¬ 


ing on the great injury done to Tiberius 
in his divorce and second marriage. His 
first wife suited him perfectly: she was 
a daughter of the bluff, good-humoured 
Agrippa, whose motto had been that concord 
makes small things great, and discord makes 
great things small. Tiberius doted upon 
her, perhaps because she was friendly and 
homely, and relieved him of himself as wine 
did in another way (for there is not the 
slightest reason to doubt Pliny’s statement 
that be drauk hard in a quiet way ; and the 
story that he, when emperor, appointed two 
of his cronies, Piso and Pomponius, to 
high offices after a long drinking bout, 
with the remark that they were friends 
for work and playtime,* is not like an inven¬ 
tion). He had caught the fancy of Julia 
during her husband's life, which was an 
additional reason wliy Augustus should be 
willing to gratify liis wife’s ambition by be¬ 
stowing his widowed daughter upon bis 
stepson, although to do so it was necessary 
to break up a happy home. Julia soon tired 
of her bargain. Tiberius was tall and hand¬ 
some, but lie was very short-sighted, and 
(to break himself most likely of a conse¬ 
quent tendency to poke and peer) lie liad 
contracted a habit of stalking about with 
his head thrown back. Julia, whose own 
maimers were very good, was ashamed, for 
this reason or for others, of her shy, morose, 
undignified husband, and came to a conclu¬ 
sion, too natural to need much support from 
a comparison of the nobility of the Claudii 
with that of the Julii and Octavii, that her 
stepmother’s son was not a match for her 
father’s daughter. She abandoned herself 
to her passions, and she employed her para¬ 
mours to help her libel lier husband. Mean¬ 
while her sons were growing up ; her father 
doted upon them ; and, though he conferred 
the tribunician power for five years upon 
Tiberius, he accompanied the gift with an 
Eastern mission that was not unlike a banish¬ 
ment. Tiberius bad reason to feel himself 
ill-used—as if his home had been broken np 
in order that he might be qualified to act as 
a stopgap till the sons of bis false wife 
should be old enougli to step into their 
father’s inheritance. He was probably right 
in believing wbat a more generous man 
would not have believed—what a wiser man 
would have ignored, though he believed it. 
His conduct was characteristic : he was not 
man enough, as Herr Stahr admits, to liavo 
his grievance out with Augustus; he was 
not man enough to do his duty in the East 
without arriirc jicnsec, and come back to 
fight for his position, if need were, with 
another claim to public gratitude. He 
simply gave way to disgust at his situation, 
pretended that his health had broken down, 
and insisted upon going to Rhodes and 
studying philosophy. Under similar cir¬ 
cumstances Agrippa had gone to Lesbos 
when it was desirable to have him out of 
the way of Marcellus ; but Agrippa had not 
refused his commission, though lie had com¬ 
mitted its execution to lieutenants. Tiberius, 
no doubt, had more speculative curiosity 
than Agrippa; he had more of a perverse 
conscientiousness ; he persuaded himself that 
he had had his turn, and that it was his 


* “ Omnium horarum amicoa." 


*• Naturao vitia esse non auimi. 
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duty to make room for the young men. 
Augustus had not by any means decided to 
discard him, and begged him to waive his 
request, which he saw better than Tiberius 
would be taken, and quite rightly, as an in¬ 
sult. But Tiberius was too weak to change 
his mind freely, and too headstrong to yield 
to pressure. After fasting for four days he was 
allowed to go to Rhodes; and, when he asked 
to return, ho was forbidden to do so until 
his wife’s son had given his consent. During 
the latter part of bis exile he was in posi¬ 
tive danger, and with his natural mean¬ 
spiritedness wrote to Augustus asking to 
be placed under snrveilianee. We are told 
that he led the life of a snllen voluptuary ; 
if the charge were true it was not of a kind 
to affect his real reputation, though it would 
lay him open to a good deal of insincere 
invective. Soon after his return the way 
to the throne cleared itself again by the 
death of the two elder of Augustus’s grand¬ 
sons, whose “ will to live ” might have been 
stronger, but for the knowledge that Livia 
wished them away, and who may well have 
fancied themselves poisoned when they were 
simply too biases to throw off colds or fevers. 
Augustus had to adopt Tiberius “ for the 
sake of the Commonwealth,” and Tiberius, 
having no tact to guide him in his new rela¬ 
tion, fell back upon punctilious propriety, 
and never allowed Augustus to forget for a 
moment that he was under patria potestas: 
otherwise the years in which he was asso¬ 
ciated with Augustas in the empire were 
the best and most prosperous of Tiberius’s 
life; they are the time of his brilliant cam¬ 
paign against Marbod, wlio bad established 
a formidable power in Bohemia, and of the 
reconquest of Paunonia and Illyrieum from 
which Augustus repeatedly asked him to 
withdraw, and of trie well-conducted mili¬ 
tary promenade in Germany, which did 
something to retrieve the honour of the 
eagles after the disaster of Varus. 

Cr. A. StMCOX. 

Scottish Ulcers. By trie late Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, Baronet, Author of the 
“Morayshire Floods,” Ac. With Illus¬ 
trations by the Author and a Preface by 
John Brown, M.D., Author of “ Rab and 
Iris Friends,” Ac. (Edinburgh: Edmons- 
ton & Douglas, 1874.) 

Dr. John Bitows- calls this, in his pleasant 
preface to it, a delightful book; and Dr. 
John Brown is a good judge. A delightful 
book it certainly is, and delightful in no 
ordinary way. Although it is not thirty 
yeara since the author left it unfinished at 
liia death, it is already in some sense an 
antiquity. The style is farther away from ns 
than many styles older in point of date. 
There is 'throughout a sort of ponderous 
editorial levity, that lias now gone somewhat 
into disnse. We are saluted as “ gentle 
reader ” and “ gentlest of all readers.” 
Social gossip about men and things and 
perpetual compliments to the nobility and 
gentry, by whose estates the river may 
chance to go, speak to ns of a time when 
Scotland was to some extent a separate coun¬ 
try and an author could address himself to a 
Scottish public, almost small enough to 
deserve the name of a clique and with a 


clique’s special knowledge and special readi¬ 
ness to be pleased. In speaking to ns as he 
does, we feel that the author is treating us 
as ono of the family. His garrnlousness 
has all the character of personal intercourse. 
We begin to regard his “ old and much 
valued friend, General Sir James Russel,” as 
an old and much valued friend of our own; 
at least, we are sure the author would he 
glad to give us an introduction, not only to 
him, but to all the friends and acquaintances 
who come in his way, and so frank us, for a 
whole holiday, from one country house to 
another, all over Tweeddale and the valley 
of the Tyne. 

This is just one of the qualities that make 
the book delightful. It is in no literary 
sense, it is merely from the pleasure of 
making a loveable acquaintance and going 
through interesting scenery, that we can 
accord it merit. We have called the style 
editorial; indeed, it is not unlike that of a 
provincial editor’s description of the annual 
games, with just such little touches of per¬ 
sonal compliment as the editor would deal 
out to his distinguished fellow-townsmen 
and tho various successful competitors. 
Now, at first sight, one would have thought 
that a book like this would depend almost 
entirely upon style; that a book which 
merely promises to set forth to ns, with ap¬ 
propriate gossip, tho changeful character of 
the valley of one river after another, if it 
failed in the point of vivid descriptive 
writing, would bo a failure altogether. But 
we have a proof to the contrary before us. 
Scottish Hi vers is a delightful book, in virtue 
of the delightful character of the author and 
the delightful character of his subject. It 
is all about things that arc in themselves 
agreeable. The natural heart of man is 
made happy by hearing that the wild cattle 
of Ettrick Forest were three times the size of 
those kept at Uhillinyham ; and all the more, 
perhaps, if we do not know what that was— 
there is the more rein for picturesque ima¬ 
gination. We should be very sorry for any¬ 
one who did not care to hear about Thomas 
the Rhymer and tho Black Dwarf, about 
border-rievers, fugitive Jacobites, and hunted 
Covenanters. The breath of Walter Scott 
has gone out over these dry bones of old 
Scotch history; the work of imagination is 
done to our band ; and as we turn over these 
leaves, just as when we follow the actual 
course of the rivers themselves, wo are 
accompanied by the pageant world of the 
Waverley novels, and Marmion, and the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel. 

Moreover, there is a great deal of quota¬ 
tion in tho book ; not only Scott, but all 
manner of old ballads and old songs take 
the tale, now and again, out of the month of 
the author ; and the pages are pleasantly 
broken up and lightened with these snatches 
of verse. It is the fashion, now-a-days, to 
run down this good old custom of quotation ; 
we write prose so admirably, it seems, that 
these scraps would give even pain to the 
cultured reader, as an interruption to the 
sustained measure of the sentences. It may 
be so ; but there is something to bo said on 
the other side ; and we greet some familiar 
passage when we find it in another man’s 
book, like a friend in strange company. 

The great point, however, in this book 


upon Scottish Rivers, is the sincerity of tho 
author’s own delight in the stories he repeats, 
the verse he quotes, the scenery and the 
animals he seeks to describe to us. It is by 
this sense of enjoyment that the whole book 
is kept alive. Sometimes it crops out in one 
way, sometimes in another; sometimes it is 
his passion for fishing that adds gusto to 
what he has to say of a place—as, for. ex¬ 
ample : “ Below Kirkurd, tlic Tairth runs 
through a series of valuable water meadows, 
in a deep and uniform stream, resembling in 
character an English river; and,” he adds, 
“ we are much mistaken if it be not full of 
fine fat trouts.” One can bear the smack of 
the lips, in these words. His whole past 
life has been so pleasant; be lias such a 
host of sunny recollections, that the ono 
jostles the other and they come tumbling 
forth together in a happy confusion : his 
basket is so full of those “ tine fat trouts ” of 
the memory, that it is a sight to see him 
empty it before us. Even fishing is passed 
by in superior ecstacies :— 

“ This is one of the most beautiful parts of the 
Tweed,” he Says, “mid well do we remember the 
day when, wandering in our boyhood up hither 
from Melrose, we found ourselves fertile first time 
in the midst of scenery so grand and beautiful. 
The rod was speedily put up, and the fly-hook was 
exchanged for the sketch-book. Wo wandered 
about from point to point, now and then reclining 
on the grass, and sometimes, from very wanton- 
ness, wading into the shallows of the dear stream; 
and so we passed away some hours of luxurious 
idleness, the pleasure of .which we shall never 
cease to remember." 

Is not that passage enough, of itself, to con¬ 
vince the reader ? lie will find the book 
full of the like. He will find flint this man, 
not very wise perhaps, certainly not very 
cunning in words, had a great faculty of 
pleasureable attention and pleasureable re¬ 
collection, trial he had noticed things more 
closely than most of us, and liked them 
better, and that ho could speak of what he 
thus observed and loved in a plain diffuse 
way that is full of gusto and most truly 
human. 

And tho last thing to ho thought of, is 
that the book was written during the author’s 
final illness. “ What a place for linnets’ 
nests and primroses in the lovely springtime 
of the year ! ” ho exclaims, as the name of 
Blackford Hill comes from under his pen. 
Would one not fancy he was a schoolboy 
with forty springtimes before him? It is 
easy, after this, to believe what Lord Cock- 
bum said of him, that “ his dying deserves 
to be remembered, for it reconciles one to 
the act.” Rouert Louis Stevenson. 

History of the Modern Styles of Architecture. 

By James Fergusson, D.C.L. Second 

Edition. (London: John Murray, 1878.) 
Brick and Marble in the Middle Ayes. By 

G. E. Street, R.A. Second Edition. 

(London : John Murray, 1874.) 

The reappearance of these two sumptuous 
works carries ns back in thought a period 
of nearly twenty years, to a time when 
architecture was much less studied, and ex¬ 
cited much less general interest, than it does 
at the present day. Those who remember 
the first publication of Mr. Fergusson’s 
Handbook ,- of Architecture, in 1855, will 
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hardly think it too much to say that it 
formed an epoch in the treatment of the 
subject. For some years before that time, 
those of the reading public who turned their 
attention to architecture at all mainly em¬ 
ployed themselves with the details of English 
Gothic buildings, the revived taste for which 
was intimately connected with the prevailing 
ecclesiastical movement of the time. From 
Mr. Fergusson they learnt, not only the place 
that this style holds relatively to other styles, 
but also that the history of architect ure forms 
a chapter, and a very important one, in the 
history of the development of the human 
mind, and that within certain limits the 
working of a nation’s thoughts may be 
traced in the buildings it has produced. 
The II is lory of the Modern Styles of Architec¬ 
ture, which was first published in 18(52, 
formed a sequel to the original work, and 
subsequently, when the “Handbook” be¬ 
came the “ History of Architecture,” fell into 
its place ns the third volume of the entire 
work. At the present time a new edition is 
in course of publication in four volumes, the 
hist of which is the first to appear. The 
two first volumes will comprise the original 
work, with the exception of the part relating 
to India, which will bo considerably am¬ 
plified, and will constitute the third volume. 

Mr. Fergusson is as fully alive as any of 
Lis readers can be to the fact, that the 
History of the Modern Styles is wanting in 
interest, as compared with what has preceded 
it. In studying the post-Reformation archi¬ 
tecture we no longer have to deal with the 
natural outgrowth of the human intellect, but 
with imitations, with adaptations of other 
styles to purposes for which they were not in¬ 
tended, and with a general lowering of taste 
and feeling. This volume in consequence, 
as the author says, “ becomes far more a 
critical essay on the history of the aberra¬ 
tions of the art during the last four centuries 
than a narrative of an inevitable sequence of 
events, as was the case in the previous parts 
of the work.” Still, though it is impossible 
that such a subject should bo treated in a 
thoroughly scientific manner, so that the 
most typical specimens have to be selected 
from each country, by means of which to point 
out the peculiarities and explain the aims of 
each separate nationality, yet an account of 
these forms of art has its value ; “ it is that 
which covers all Europe, and adonis every 
city of the world with its productions ; and 
it cannot, therefore, be uninteresting to us 
as a psychological study, or ns a manifesta¬ 
tion of the mind of Europe during the period 
of its greatest cultivation and highest excite¬ 
ment.” It is only thus that we can hope to 
avoid the errors of our forefathers, and pos¬ 
sibly obtain a.starting-point for better things. 
But besides this, these styles are intimately 
connected with certain periods of history. 
We may liko or dislike the Elizabethan style 
in England, or that of Louis XIV. in France, 
but they cannot be dissociated from the 
spirit and the life of those eras, and in 
neglecting them we should be disregard¬ 
ing some of tiie materials of history. So, 
too, the individual buildings in many 
eases have a special interest, as having 
been the scenes of important events, or bear¬ 
ing on them the impress of the powerful 
thought of their designers. It is no slight 


gain to have brought together in one volume 
an account of such buildings (to mention 
three or four out of a very long catalogue) 
as St. Peter’s at Rome, the Certosa of Pavia, 
the Escurial, the Renaissance palaces on the 
Grand Canal at Venice, and the works of 
Palladio at Vicenza. Still more valuable 
are the descriptions of plans which have 
never been carried out—such as the succes¬ 
sive designs for St. Peter’s, Wren’s original 
design for St. Paul’s, and that of Inigo Jones 
for the Palace at Whitehall. 

Mr. Street’s book, which is in all respects 
a great contrast to that of Mr. Fergusson, 
originally appeared in the same year as the 
Handbook of Architecture, and some of its 
plates were laid under contribution for that 
work. There is no need to say that Mr. 
Street is deeply versed in Gothic lore, and an 
enthusiastic advocate of the merits of that 
style. His description of the Gothic build¬ 
ings of North Italy, liko that of his corre¬ 
sponding book on Spain, is pleasantly thrown 
into the form of a narrative of his journeys, 
and in his illustrations he has wisely confined 
himself for the most part to buildings which, 
have not been delineated elsewhere. The 
ground which this volume traverses is com¬ 
paratively well known, and in this respect 
it cannot be compared with the Gothic 
Architecture in Spain, w’hich in many ways 
was a revelation, and which, notwithstanding 
its costliness, and the minuteness of its 
architectural detail, long ago reached a 
second edition. But in the company of an 
accomplished artist like Mr. Street, we are 
certain to have our attention drawn to the 
features which are most worthy of notice, 
and many of which might otherwise have 
escaped us; while an additional interest is 
afforded by the use of brick and marble as 
materials in the architecture of North Italy 
being made a special object of study. 

In both the works now before us reference 
is made to the question, what will be the 
future of architecture in England ? It is 
much to be regretted that Mr. Fergusson 
should indulge in such frequent and un¬ 
qualified denunciations of the styles of 
building of the present day, and especially 
of the modern Gothic, by which great weari¬ 
ness is excited in the minds of his readers, 
and the interests of his favourite study are 
not advanced. It is surely an exaggera¬ 
tion to say of the prevailing ecclesiastical 
edifices, that “ though Gothic in outward 
appearance, they are erected in utter de¬ 
fiance of every principle of Gothic art,” and 
that they are merely the products of slavish 
imitation. It might seem to be almost in 
answer to this last objection that Mr. Street 
says, when speaking of the advantage to 
English art which may be obtained by the 
study of foreign styles :— 

“ It is quite possible, and one wishes above 
everything to see it usual, for architects to design 
all their work without special reference to, or 
really copying from, any old work. But, before 
doing this, they ought at least to put themselves 
in the same position as to knowledge of what 
had been clone before as that in which their fore¬ 
fathers were.” 

. We quite agree with Mr. Fergusson that it 
would be far better to create a style which 
should express the ideas and meet the wants 
of the present age than to follow the lines 
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indicated by ancient tracks; but if we were 
to go in quest of such a style, we certainly 
should not find it in the eclectic style pro¬ 
posed by Mr. Fergusson, a mixture of classi¬ 
cal and Gothic art on which he would bestow 
the name of the common-sense style. It 
would be far better, in our opinion, to go 
back for our starting-point to Byzantine 
architecture, the style of the round arch and 
the dome, which has spread its prolific in¬ 
fluence over three continents, and has suc¬ 
ceeded in producing a far greater number of 
styles than any other form of architecture. 
It is true that here Mr. Street would join 
issue with us, for he believes, on the one 
hand, that the pointed arch affords greater 
facilities for construction, and, on the other, 
that the Italian buildings prove that, as a 
rule, the mixture of the round and pointed 
arch is neither harmonious nor satisfactory. 
But, however this may be, we greatly doubt 
the wisdom of following Mr. Fergussou’s 
advice, that our architects should cast off all 
their present trammels, and feel their way 
boldly onwards in full confidence of a suc¬ 
cessful issue. Even supposing that we do 
not live too late in the world's history for 
new courses to be open to us, the periods 
which have given birth to fresh styles of 
architecture have usually been marked by a 
unity of idea or purpose ; and it is difficult 
to see where such a unity would be found at 
the present day, except perhaps in matters 
purely utilitarian. It can hardly be well to 
burn our bridges behind us until we have 
learnt at least something of the countiy that 
lies in our front. H. F. Tozek. 

The. Conqueror and his Companions. By J. 

R. Planclie, Somerset Herald. In Two 

Volumes. (London: Tinsley Brothers, 

1874.) 

These volumes contain much that is inter¬ 
esting and valuable, but as a whole they 
are disappointing. The subject is one that 
hardly admits of popular treatment even in 
the hands of so genial an antiquary as Mr. 
Planclie. The names, origin, and personal 
history of those who “ came over with the 
Conqueror,” are involved in such endless 
difficulties, that notices of them must chiefly 
take the form of minute archaeological 
criticism, than which nothing is less likely 
to commend itself to the taste of the ordi¬ 
nary reader. Mr. Planclie, therefore, as we 
venture to think, loses more than he gains 
by his efforts to popularise his work. The 
general public will, after all, probably re¬ 
gard it as too dry; and at the same time 
the genealogical and historical student will 
certainly condemn it as too unscientific. 

Considering the questionable authenticity, 
to say nothing of the length, of the Battle 
Abbey Roll, and the various lists of the 
invaders compiled by modern antiquaries, 
Mr. Plancho wisely confines himself “ to 
those personages who are recorded by con¬ 
temporary or nearly contemporary writers, 
as having been present in the Norman host 
at Hastings, or at least conspicuous in Eng¬ 
land during the four years immediately fol¬ 
lowing.” He takes, therefore, the Homan 
de lion as his foundation, and gives all the 
information, biographical or genealogical, 
that he has been able to scrape together 
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relating to the hundred and eighteen fol¬ 
lowers of William named or indicated by 
Wace. Unfortunately, in too many cases 
he has “ abstained from encumbering ” his 
pages “with unnecessary notes and refer¬ 
ences.” Not only, therefore, do the real 
labour and research which the work must 
have involved run the risk of not being ap¬ 
preciated as they deserve, but the work itself 
loses considerably in value. It is true that 
“ the antiquary will know whence the gene¬ 
ral information is derived; ” but such know¬ 
ledge is of very little practical use for 
testing the author’s statements in the ab¬ 
sence of an exact reference to his autho¬ 
rities. 

The notice of the Conqueror himself is 
naturally the most generally interesting. 
William’s own history and that of his family 
supply the author at the outset with plenty 
of material for the exercise of his critical 
faculty, and on the whole the questions at 
issue are well handled. One traditional 
belief is attacked by the novel suggestion 
that Herleva’s father was not a tanner after 
all, but a furrier, as shown by both the 
Latin and French terms by which his trade 
is designated. In this we are moro ready to 
follow Mr. Planche than when he says that 
“ he should not be surprised ” if the mys¬ 
terious Matilda “ filia Regis ” of Domesday 
should prove to be an illegitimate child of the 
Conqueror. The supposition is impossible 
in the face of the fact that in the two docu¬ 
ments, besides Domesday, in which alone 
her name occurs, she is called a daughter of 
Queen Matilda. Elsewhere, also, Mr. 
Planche’s eagerness to take away William’s 
character for what he calls “immaculate 
morality,” leads him to a hasty conclusion, 
when he fathers upon him no less a person¬ 
age than Thomas of Bayeux, Archbishop of 
York. His only evidence is a charter of the 
King, printed by Uredius from an original 
in the archives of St. Peter’s, at Ghent, in 
which we find among the witnesses “ Ego 
Thomas Archiepiscopus Regis films." This 
is startling enough, and is regarded by Mr. 
Planche as a convincing proof of William’s 
profligacy. Granting even that the charter 
is a genuine one, others will more easily 
believe that after “ Archiepiscopus ” the 
words “ ego Robertos ” have been dropped in 
printing, the name of William, “ Regis filius,” 
occurring lower down. That this is the case 
is proved by Uredius himself. Besides the 
charter in question, two others are printed 
on the same page, one only of which is 
witnessed by Robert. When, therefore, we 
read at the bottom of the page “ Robertus 
subscribit duolus patris sui G. diplumatibus 
supra hac pagina,” the obvious inference is 
as above suggested. Mr. Planche indeed 
says that Thomas is styled Regis Filius in 
presence of Ruled, apparently supposing 
another witness, “ Robertus comes,” to be the 
King’s son, whereas he is plainly his half- 
brother Robert, Count of Mortain. He also 
points to the sudden elevation of Thomas to 
the northern primacy, as being in itself 
suspicions. But the treasurer of Bayeux and 
royal chaplain was not the obscure roan that 
Mr. Planche represents him. His learning, 
abilities, and high character might well have 
recommended him for promotion to an eccle¬ 
siastical reformer like William, without the 


necessity of supposing a relationship between 
them. After this, it is a matter of course 
that Mr. Planche should believe the better- 
known, although not better authenticated, 
scandal about William Pe verel. So strongly, 
indeed, docs he feel upon the subject, that 
he is amusingly indignant with Mr. Freeman 
for regarding the second-hand authority 
upon which the story is based as insufficient. 
His idea that Peverel is the Norman equiva¬ 
lent of Pucrulus, and that William Peverel, 
as son of Duke William, was so called to 
distinguish him from his father, is ingenious ; 
but one objection to it is that the name was 
borne by Ranulph Peverel, who was either 
William’s half-brother or his mother’s hus¬ 
band. It is credible, of course, that the 
name, personal in the first instance, might 
havo become the family name of William’s 
descendants ; but it is hard to see how it 
could have attached to his contemporary re¬ 
lations. In all other respects Mr. Planche 
takes the most unfavourable view of the 
Conqueror’s character. He denies him the 
possession of a single virtue, sneers at his 
religion, ridicules the idea of his “ conjugal 
felicity,” and is generally ready to believe 
him guilty, or capable, of any crime laid to 
his charge. The poisoning of Walter of 
Mantes and Biota, his wife, for example, he 
assumes as a fact, and uses it as an argu¬ 
ment to justify the rebellion of Ralph of 
Wader, Earl of Norfolk. Mr. Freeman, it 
will be remembered, relying on the state¬ 
ment of the Saxon Chronicle that Ralph was 
son, by a Breton mother, of an Englishman, 
also named Ralph, and a native of Norfolk, 
stigmatises him as the “only English 
traitor ” in the Norman army, and identifies 
his father as Ralph the Staller of King 
Edward. Mr. Planche, on the contrary, 
argues that he was son of the well-known 
Ralph, Earl of Hereford, son of Goda, sister 
of the Confessor, by her first husband, Drogo 
of Mantes. The English blood would then 
be on the mother’s side, for the elder Ralph’s 
wife was, we are told, an Englishwoman. 
How their son, however, could be a Breton, 
as he certainly was, one way or tho other, is 
not so clear, since Mr. Planche does not in¬ 
form us how the father was of Breton descent. 
He appeals, however, to the circumstance 
that the murder of Walter and Biota was 
one of the crimes alleged against the King 
by the conspirators at the famous “ bride 
ale ” at Exning, as corroborating his theory, 
according to which the murdered man, as 
son of Drogo, was Ralph of Norfolk’s 
uncle. This fact, it is urged, makes the charge 
as coming from him peculiarly appropriate, 
and supplies an intelligible motive for his 
treason. The charge, however, is but one, 
and not the most prominent, of those that 
are specified ; while, as for “ the base assas¬ 
sination of his nearest kinsmen” having 
anything to do with Ralph’s revolt, it is 
sufficient to remark that ten years had 
elapsed since the murder, if murder there 
was, during which he had been an active 
partisan of the supposed murderer, fighting 
by his side at Senlac, and participating in 
the titles and rewards which he dealt out to 
his favoured adherents. 

The above may serve as a sample of the 
kind of questions with which these volumes 
largely deal. Further we are unable to 


carry our examination, for Mr. Planche’s 
arguments involve so much detail, that it 
would be impossible, within our limits, to 
do them justice. Suffice it to say that, in 
the majority of cases, they arc clearly and— 
subject to a lurking doubt as to the author’s 
authorities—satisfactorily worked out; while 
the more strictly biographical part of the 
work is familiarly and pleasantly written. 
Independently, however, of the want of re¬ 
ferences, there are defects which are too 
serious to be passed over. The book has 
been passed through, tho press with scan¬ 
dalous haste and carelessness. More slo¬ 
venly' grammar never, we should think, ap¬ 
peared in print. One sentence especially, 
beginning at the bottom of page 30 of vol. i., 
we are strongly tempted to quote as a lite¬ 
rary curiosity. If the English is bad, the 
Latin is worse. Of the numerous quota¬ 
tions the majority arc ludicrously incorrect, 
not the least so that from Uredius (who, by' 
the way, is for some reason called by his 
Christian name alone), which expressly 
claims to be given verbatim ct literatim. In¬ 
accuracies of every other kind are also to 
be found. In the references ho does give, 
Mr. Planche contrives to blunder. There 
is no Cotta)i charter 52 A. 15 (it should be 
Harleian), and there is no work with the 
curious title Researches snr le Domesday. We 
have, too, Edith Feme represented as the 
mother, by Henry 1., of Robert Earl of 
Gloucester (vol. ii., p. 218) ; the same son 
of Richard de Courci variously called Robert 
and Richard (pp. 78, 80) ; besiegers con¬ 
founded with besieged (p. 80) ; and William 
Mulct, apparently fighting on the side of the 
English at Senlac (p. 05). So at least we 
interpret the passage, where, after explaining 
the term “ computer Heraldi,” applied to 
him by the author of the Carmen de Bello, as 
meaning “ joint sponsor with Harold,” Mr. 
Planche proceeds : “ It would be interesting 
to discover whose child they stood godfathers 
to, and why we find him in tho ranks of 
his fellow-gossip.” Such instances of negli¬ 
gence—and they might easily be multiplied 
—would be bad enough in any case ; but 
they are doubly reprehensible where the 
author at once destroys tho reader’s con¬ 
fidence in his accuracy, and by not always 
distinctly citing his authorities renders it 
difficult for him to test if. 

Geo. F. Warner. 


Voyage en Asic. Par Theodore Dnret. 

(Paris : Michel Levy Freres, 1874.) 

Considering that M. Duret’s tour in Asia 
only occupied fourteen months altogether, 
he made good use of his time, for in that 
short period he visited the principal places 
in Japan, China (including a trip into Mon¬ 
golia), Java, Ceylon, and India. He warns 
his readers at the outset that they must not 
expect to find in his book “ des avenlures 
romanesques et des recits mervcilleux,” and 
W'e are bound to say that he keeps his pro¬ 
mise, for his chapters are mostly short and 
to the point. 

M. Dnret spent rather more than half his 
time in Japan and China. He reached the 
former country via San Francisco, and land¬ 
ing at Yokohama he proceeded at once to 
Yedo, and then paid brief visits to Kin to 
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and Osaka. From the latter place he crossed 
to Shanghai, passing on his way through 
the famous Inland Sea, of which—true to 
his promise to avoid speaking of things 
described by previous travellers—he merely 
says Ibat it is “ toute bordee do magnifiqnes 
montagnes.” Tho vast volume of the Yang¬ 
tze kiang naturally made an impression on 
hire, though we are not surprised to hear 
that he did not admire its muddy waters, 
which discolour the sea for about sixty miles 
from its month. After a very brief stay at 
Shanghai, M. Duret made an excursion up 
the Great River as far as Hankow, and on 
bis return journey he visited Nanking, Chin- 
kiang, at the junction of the Grand Canal 
with the river Ynng-tsze, and Yangchow, of 
which Marco Polo was governor for three 
years. These cities suffered very severely 
at the hands of the Taiping rebels, and 
it will be many years before they wholly 
regain their ancient prosperity ; Nan¬ 
king most probably never will do so. M. 
Duret next went to Peking, where, ns at 
Ycdo, he paid some attention to the collec¬ 
tion of bronzes, Ac., and the study of the poli¬ 
tical and social condition of the Chinese and 
their governmental and literary institutions. 
Before quitting the south of China he 
indulges in some sarcastic remarks at the 
expense of British merchants. In speaking 
of the coolie trade, he says :—■ 

“ This traffic in human flesh is only carried on 
at Macao * ; at Hongkong it is foihidden. But if 
the English have been scrupulous about engaging 
in the exportation of the Chinese, they have 
never been in the least degree scrupulous about 
poisoning them by the importation of opium, and 
even going so far as to make war on them in order 
to force the poison on them ! ” 

M. Duret might study recent commercial 
reports with advantage, as he would thereby 
learn something about native opium, for 
which perfide Albion can hardly be held 
responsible. 

From China M. Duret went to Java and 
thence to Ceylon, and after exploring that 
lovely island, he crossed over to India and 
worked his way up the cast coast to Cal¬ 
cutta, journeying partly by land and partly 
by sea. Leaving the City of Palaces by rail, 
which must have been a pleasant change 
from the charreltes anx bnaifs , he visited 
Benares, Agra, Delhi, Lahore, Ac., and finally 
reached Bombay towards tho close of De¬ 
cember, 1872. As it is but rarely that we 
bear anything at all about Pondicherry, we 
think that, of this portion of his book, the 
few words which M. Duret says about bis 
visit to the “ French possessions in India ” 
will be read with the most interest. One 
thing, of course, is certain, “ e’est quo les 
indigenes des parcelles territorialcs restees 
a la France preferent la domination fra^nise 
a celle que les Anglais exercent sur le reste 
dn territoire.” The reason of this, he says, 
is simple: they are taxed less and left more 
to themselves. With regard to the town of 
Pondicherry, he remarks : “ Elle a eu autre¬ 
fois de grandcs espcranccs, qui ne se sont 
point renlisccs. Aujourd’hui on y vdgeto 
lionoi ablement en souvenir du passe, mais 
sans auenne espece d’avenir.” 

Edw. I)uffield Joxus. 


* It was abolished there on March 27 last. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Young Bream. By tho Author of “ The 
Member for Paris.” (London : Smith & 
Elder, 1874.) 

Uncle John. By E. J. Whyte-Melville. 

(London : Chapman A Hall, lb74.) 

My Ti me and what Fee done with it. By 
F. Burnand. (London : Macmillan & Co., 
1874.) 

It is recorded of Mr. Pickwick that he took 
another glass of pnneh, to see whether there 
were orange peel in it, because orange peel 
always disagreed with him. On much the 
same principles we have read Young Bream 
again, after perusing it in the Corr.ltill 
Magazine, because the author says in his 
preface that the work has been accused of 
impropriety. Thus warned, we studied 
Young Brown with considerable attention. 
But the impropriety escaped us, cither be¬ 
cause to the pure all things are pure, or 
because it is altogether too recondite, or be¬ 
cause it only exists in the fancy of rapid 
critics. Madge, we hasten to assure the 
timid reader, was only the Duke’s cousin, 
nothing more. Anyone could find that out 
who read to the end. There is nothing hero 
to recall the wmrks of M. Belot, nor of M. 
Feydeau, of whom the author speaks with 
proper horror. He docs not mean to be 
improper, he says, and be “ does not bold 
up any’ individual, living or dead, to shame.” 
Neither scurrilous nor indelicate, the author 
of Young Brown has written a novel “to call 
attention to certain crying evils in our 
laws of inheritance.” Some people have 
called the novel a great book, lie says, but 
its greatness has escaped us. Perhaps the 
moral earnestness might have been a trifle 
obscure too, if the writer had not taken the 
world into his confidence about it. He has 
hoped, “ if not to frighten the wicked, at 
least to console the good, by the assurance 
that evil, though now and then outwardly 
triumphant, is never blessed, and that the 
practice of virtue is not so sterile as it 
seems.” Considerable accessions to the ranks 
of probity' may be looked for now that the 
author of Young Brown has determined, in 
the language of the Presbyterian liturgy, to 
be “a terror unto evil doers and a praise 
and protection unto all such as do well.” 
Evil doers, it seems, abound in the peer¬ 
age. The felonious dukes of this story are 
clearly no mere fiction. We have encoun¬ 
tered many such in the pages of penny 
numbers. The writer of Young Brown, too, 
tells us that dukes arc not what a vain people 
supposes. Like Thackeray’s bargee, he 
“ likes wopping a lord.” If lords and other 
malefactors are not frightened by r Young 
Bi own they' must, indeed, be bold bad men. 
For pray consider the results of wickedness 
in high places. 

The first Duke of Courthopo and Revel— 
ho always went by that double-barrelled 
title—was a nobleman in whose family it was 
hereditary to be illegitimate and to have 
illegitimate licirs. Fulfilling the weird, so to 
speak, of liis beautiful but fated race, he 
early’ involved himself in a Scotch marriage 
with M iss Margaret Brown. Getting rather 
bored with Miss Brown, be left her in Italy 
to console herself with the affection of her 
baby, a girl. The Dnke himself returned to 


England and wedded Lady Mary Overlaw. 
Meanwhile the unfortunate Miss Brown 
came back to onr shores, and died at Wake¬ 
field in the Marsh, leaving her child, Madge, 
to be barmaid at the Chequers Inn there. 
Madge was no common girl: she had “purple 
ey’es,” and perhaps in consequence, could not 
read or write—so that her mother’s marriage 
“lines” afforded her no information. The 
simple villagers knew her as Madge Giles. 
Now ’the dnke Died, and his reputed son, 
coming by chance to Wakefield, seduced 
Madge. Bnt it must be remembered that lie 
was not tho son of his father, so to speak, bnt 
of his uncle, and the first dnke we have to do 
with here, made ont that he was his own 
progeny for family reasons. This now duke 
was a colossal swindler and scoundrel, with a 
falsetto voice and manners which the writer 
of the story thinks truly noble. He was not 
a good man, hut he was true to the tradition 
of his house, and married a Lady Helena 
Cardwell, while his real wife, Zephyrine 
Malvoisin, was still alive. He had three 
sons, Young Brown, by Miss Giles, and the 
Marquis of Kiusgear, by' Lady Helena, and 
one Malvoisin, by young Zephyrine. Mal¬ 
voisin slabbed the Marquis of Kinsgear in a 
battle in India. Young Brown married the 
real heiress of most of the Duke’s titles and 
possessions. And the Duke himself dragged 
out a dishonoured life, raising money which 
he did not want from Mr. Sharp, a York¬ 
shire usurer. Obviously this is much more 
than an ordinary novel. The odd thing 
about it, is the real wit and keen observation 
with which such a qneer story is told. If 
the class of permanent secretaries are really 
shamefully corrupt and indolent, and if they 
are also thin-skinned, they' must, quail be¬ 
neath the pen which has branded them as 
Bodgers. Very likely there is more in the 
word Bodger than meets the eye. If not, 
perhaps the permanent secretaries may re¬ 
cover from the taunt. Tho idle will be 
amused by Young Brown, whether the wicked 
are frightened, and the good consoled, or 
not. Perhaps they will he sorry that the 
powers of the author of The Member for Paris 
have not been employed on some more 
pleasing subject. But they must regret that 
he has not illnsl rated his book with a genea¬ 
logical tree, that they might know in what 
relations the characters stood to each other ; 
also in what relations they thought they' stood 
to each other, and what views the outer 
world held on the same questions. 

No novelist is more readable and less 
fatiguing than Mr. Whyte-Melville. His 
hooks have the dash, the colour, the rapid 
execution and open-air effects of Sir John 
Gilbert’s drawings. Perhaps no one writes 
better on sporting matters. His runs are 
not too good, bis fences are not too high, 
nor his salmon too heavy. None of his 
heroes pitch heavy welchcrs into ponds, nor 
drink pine-apple ice in curafoa and soda- 
water at four in the morning, nor break the 
bank with a cold smile on their iron lips, 
nor play' with the hearts of duchesses and 
flower girls, like many heroes whose ac¬ 
quaintance lady novelists thrust on ns. His 
men are honest handsome gentlemen, “ not 
clever.” In reading of their exploits one 
feels how nice it would be “to leap lightly 
down, and take the curb off a hard-mouthed 
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one,” and afterwards “clear a flight of rails 
out of the next enclosure.” So infectious is 
Mr. Whyte-Melvillo’s love of sport that the 
reader is almost enabled, by mere sympathy, 
to guess what is meant by saying that a 
hound “ is but one degree removed from the 
enormity of skirting.” He can share the 
day dreams of young Perigord as he indulges 
“ the thoughts of a boy, which are long, 
long thoughts,” after getting a big score at 
cricket. He can even enter into the feelings 
of Mrs. de Laney ns she burns the photo¬ 
graphs of her admirers. But he can’t under¬ 
stand how that lady should be a model of 
all the virtues after having lived for many 
years as the wife and accomplice of a 
gambler. Nor can he believe, even though 
he try very hard, that the sharper was really 
drowned in that shipwreck, which seemed 
to leave his wife free to marry the curate. 
He knows that she too, like all the gallant 
gentlemen of the story, has “ a past ” buried 
somewhere, and that the past is a vampire, 
which will leave its grave and give her some 
annoyance. After all, this clear precision of 
the plot does the book very little harm. Annie 
Dennison making charity a safety valve for 
her own wounded feelings, is very nice and 
natural. What would the poor do if the courso 
of true love in the upper classes always ran 
smooth? Miss Dennison is a charming young 
lady whom the nineteenth century in passing 
by has just touched with the skirts of its 
garments. She is not quite so single-minded 
as Miss Austen's girls, but very nearly. And 
Uncle John, the brave, hen-pecked old 
warrior and sportsman, is one of the finest 
characters in later English fiction. Had 
Colonel Newcome never suffered from Mrs. 
Mackenzie, and never died in the Charter- 
house, the life and death of Uncle John would 
be an original masterpiece. Uncle John is a 
novel that can be recommended with entire 
confidence to readers who do not care to be 
fatigued with a complicated plot, or with 
illustrations drawn from heaven and earth 
and the works of Mr. Herbert Spencer. It is 
a series of happy sketches of common things 
and characters, and is not without a cer¬ 
tain pathos, which may succeed where more 
elaborate moralising fails. 

Some persons think it would bo a good 
thing if every distinguished man were once 
in his life to write a novel. Much light 
would be thrown into unexpected places, 
and autobiographies would almost be super¬ 
seded. A theological fiction from the pen 
of Mr. Gladstone could not but attract, and 
some excitement would be caused by tlie 
announcement that Messrs. Lowe and Ayrton 
were working together, like MM. Erek- 
matm-Chatrian. A novel by Mr. Ruskin 
would be welcomed. A romance from Mr. 
Herbert Spencer would have many readers. 
But perhaps the public would be satisfied 
with one, only one fiction, by writers eminent 
in other branches of literature. And one is 
all that they are likely to wish from Mr. 
Burnand. Mr. Burnand has caused as much 
helpless and hysterical laughter as any 
humourist of the time. Happy Thoughts is 
a possession for ever; bnt My Time and 
irhat Tve done until it is not a readable story. 
Tbo humour is rare, though the attempts at 
it are unceasing. The relations of Mr. Piggy 
to his brother, Mr. Fatty Bifford, are amus¬ 


ing. That is nearly the best that can be 
said for this hook, where the plot is absurd, 
and the details forced and dreary, and the 
characters lifeless. One is grateful to Mr. 
Burnand for only telling us what ho did with 
the time of his youth. A. Lang. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

Words of Hops from the Pulpit of the Temple 
Church. Bv C. J. Vaughan, D.D., Master of the 
Temple, and Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 
(London : Ilenry S. King & Co.) Forget. Thine 
Own l'cople, a Plea for Missions. By C. J. 
Vaughan, D.D, (London: Ilenry S. King & Co.) 
Dr. Vaughan is, as times go, a great preacher; 
and yet these volumes suggest a reason wliv the 
pulpit is not a considerable power in our genera¬ 
tion. Newman, Maurice, and even Robertson did 
something to guide or influence the thought of 
the preceding one ; they were able to influence it, 
because they understood it. Newman warned 
the spirit of the ago against itself, the others re¬ 
conciled it to itself; hut the secret of the success 
of each was that they knew, not only what men 
thought and felt, but where their thoughts and 
feelings were uneasy and out of harmony with one 
another. Preachers like l>r. Vaughan or Dr. 
Liddon—while they conscientiously observe what 
thoughts and feelings are dominant—while they 
extend a generous sympathy to the better ele¬ 
ments they acknowledge in the dominant temper 
—fail in this subtler insight: they do not discern 
how men's thoughts and feelings appear to those 
experiencing them: they can only judge them 
ah extra, trusting that their judgment, if just, 
will commend itself to all candid minds, even 
theirs who are affected by it. And if it be just, 
ns perhaps it is, it will commend itself to all 
candid judges who try tlie question in the same 
court; to those who accept tlie preacher's first 
principles, his reasons may appear convincing, as 
well as his conclusions true. But “ if one un¬ 
learned or unbelieving come in,” tlie only way to 
convince him and judge him is to make manifest 
the secrets of his heart: if the preacher fail to do 
this, lie will speak to the air. Tlie hearer will not 
say that he is mad ; hut instead of being persuaded 
by him “ that there are yet words for (tod,” lie 
will charge him with speaking deceitfully for 
God, or accepting His person. 

It would he superfluous to say that Dr. Vaughan 
does not really deserve this charge, or to testify 
to his wide sympathies, bis manly intellectual 
honesty, or tlie high practical morality of bis 
teaching: nut to speak of tho more superiicial 
merit of refined taste and impressive language. 
And it would scarcely be fair to charge him with 
ignorance of human nature: a man of his experi¬ 
ence and his good sense could scarcely have failed 
to leam the most frequent phenomena of the con¬ 
science and the intellect, and their commonest 
relations to one another. But something more 
than wide experience and good sense is needed, 
before it can safely be assumed that what is fre¬ 
quent is universal: a single exception may avail, 
not only to refute a rash generalisation, but to 
demolish a whole system deduced from it. At 
any rate, you cannot arouse a mail's antagonism to 
your entreaties more surely than bv asserting 
that they find in him a response which he is con¬ 
scious that they do not. Whether a sermon aim 
at conversion or edification, inaccurate experi¬ 
mental statements are fatal to efficacy ; and in the 
parts of Words of Hope (not, by the way, a 
very appropriate title) that are directed to each, 
there are some statements that seem at best rashly 
generalised—some that not every believer would 
acknowledge, and more that no unbeliever could 
be expected to concede. 

In the first place, Dr. Vaughan seems to adopt 
the Methodist view as to the necessary courso of 
the spiritual life. He does not, of course, put 
forward—indeed lie repudiates—the coarse doc¬ 


trine of sensible and instantaneous conversion; 
but lie unmistakeably teaches that conversion or 
awakening is universally needed; and be seems 
also to teach that its beginning must be in con¬ 
viction of sin. Does this theory make due allow¬ 
ance for the life—surely sometimes realised—of 
“ days hound each to each by natural piety ” p 
a life wherein there may be spiritual changes, 
possibly even sudden ones; but these are all of 
the nature rather of illumination than conversion 
—the soul finds herself overtaken by the goodness 
she has always been pursuing, embraced at last bv 
a love whose mutual hold she has felt from before 
the dawn of memory. 

Still, tlie believer is not unlikely to let a doubt¬ 
ful statement pass, if edifying, though Dr. Yamrlian 
would scorn to take advantage of tlie fact; hut tlie 
doubter or the indifferent will be more critical. 
Tho following statements are made for their 
benefit, and they are tlie proper witnesses to their 
truth or falsehood: what will their testimony bo ? 

“I believe that earth itself does homage only to 
dead siiuts. I know, indeed, tli.it they (.-t) will 
recount the parliamentary successes, the military 
triumphs, of men who laughed in their lil'utimo at 
Christianity. This is tho office of iiistory. History 
must keep these men's names mid dates and parent¬ 
ages and posterities. But I venture to believe that 
iiistory herself keeps them on a different page and in 
a ditfi'rent category. We have known men—entirely 
cut off, themselves, from the moorings of tho Gospel—- 
who have desired nothing more than that their wives 
should teach their sons and their daughters tlie faith 
as woll as tho morals of tho Gospel. . . . They 

know in their heart and in their soul that they would 
givo their right hand, or their right eye, to bo again 
as they were in childhood. No men aro moro incpiisi- 
tive about death-beds than men who aro themselves 
unbelievers. None more eager to know tlie last 
words—to know whether they breathed anything of 
Gospel trust and Gospel hope.” 

Does history keep the name of Fox “ on a dif¬ 
ferent page and in a difl'orent category ” from 
those of Pitt and Burke, because they were 
better Christians P Are tlie country men of Mill 
and of George Eliot likely to encourage their 
wives and children to believe tlie Christian faith, 
after they have decided (which it is quite true 
they have not yet) that they do not believe it 
themselves P In France, no doubt, that state of 
feeling has been common; but people have erred 
in taking it lor more than a compromise adopted 
in a period of transition. And even in France 
men are learning to think it more manly to die 
without the Sacraments if they deliberately 
thought it right to live without them ; whilo 
in England admirers of Heine were shocked 
at a biographer who tried to make out that, after 
all his brilliant mockery, lie died in faith. 

Without wishing to sneer at “ the clerical 
mind,” it is obvious that in tilings like these it 
will prove out of harmony with “ the legal mind,” 
to which these Temple Sermons may he supposed 
chiefly to be addressed. The clerical mind may be 
quite as good as tlie legal; each may be taken to . 
be a mind of ordinary ability (Dr. Vaughan's 
ability, indeed, is far more than ordinary) and of 
more than ordinary education, hut cacli warped, 
to some extent, hv professional instincts and 
habits. The clerical bias may not lead a man 
further from absolute truth than that of any other 
profession; but nothing can be taught effectually 
or profitably if the teacher's mind and the learner's 
are permanently out of harmony. A man unable 
to harmonise them is ipso facto disqualified for 
teaching. The “ l’lea for Missions ” is more hor¬ 
tatory and less argumentative than the companion 
volume, and so far better. It contains a very 
brief reply to Professor Muller's famous Lecture. 

Lectures on the Doctrine of Justification. By 
John Henry Newman, sometime Fellow of Oriel 
College. Third Edition. (London: ltivingtons.) 
Tracts Theological and Ecclesiastical. By John 
Henry Newman, D.D., of the Oratory. (Picker¬ 
ing, 1874.) Dr. Newman, in the preface to this 
new edition of his Lectures on Justification, avows 
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that he holds “ in substance in 1874 what he pub¬ 
lished in 1838,” only (partly in the preface, partly 
in bracketed notes) he corrects expressions which 
he thinks inaccurate, or to do less than justice to 
Roman theology. One note of the latter class is 
suggestive and characteristic. He has spoken of 
“ the charge against Romanism, not unfounded as 
regards its popular teaching, that it views the 
influences of grace, not as the operations of a 
living Clod, but ns a something to bargain about 
. . On the words “popular teaching” he says: 
“ It requires a considerable acquaintance with the 
working of the Catholic system to have a right 
thus to speak of it.” Whether such an acquaint¬ 
ance has given him the right, or prevented his 
claiming it, we are left to guess. It is disappointing 
that Romans and Anglo-Romanists have not paid 
more honour to their greatest mind; but things 
like this suggest, that they are not very wrong if 
they suspect that his conscientious loyalty to the 
Church is not the same thing as hearty sympathy. 
The incongruity of the situation strikes the eye 
conspicuously in the other volume, where the 
critical tracts, reprinted at Rome, and in Latin, 
from his contributions to the Library of the 
Fathers, are subscribed with the “ Nihil obstat,” 
not only of three Italian theologians of more or 
less eminence, but of “ Paulas Cullen, Censor 
Theol. Deputatus.” 

The “Theological Tracts” in this collection 
may be said to form a supplement to the author's 
early Hinton/ of the An'/wit ; indeed, the longest 
in the volume, “ Cause of the Rise and Success of 
Arianism,” written only two years ago, is avow¬ 
edly intended to fill such a place. Theological 
treatises, in the sense usual thirty years ago, are 
not likely to find many other than Catholic, or at 
Last orthodox readers; else there is a view to 
which non-Catholics might think the essay pointed: 
viz., that while the clear and consistent opinions 
of Arms were novel and shocking to the Christian 
world, those of the so-called Arians, or semi- 
Arians, were neither: that the opinions which, 
in a vague unsystematic form, were current through 
the Church generally, were ns like the semi- 
Arian view as the Catholic; that at Alexandria, 
and there only (after tho Apostles and “ what 
may be called the Apostolic family”), there was 
a belief whose natural development was the 
Nicone faith ; and that this view of a local school 
was finally impressed on the universal Church 
mainly by the strong character and genius of St. 
Athanasius, but partly also through the political 
circumstances that made him worth courting to 
the sons of Constantine, Of course +his is not 
the impression l>r. Newman means to leave; but 
if he does leave it, can we blame less intelligent 
Catholics, who ask him “ Call you this back¬ 
ing your friends f ” The remarks on Novatian, 
again, and perhaps those on Tertullian, have a 
certain Anglican or at lenst Knglish ring about 
them—they intimate a belief that in the personal 
party disputes of ecclesiastics, the right was not, 
•even at Rome, always exclusively on the winning 
side. 

The two last tracts in the volume are, we may 
presume, those called “ecclesiastical ” in the title. 
The last, on “The History of the Text of the 
Rheims and Douav Version of the Holy Scripture,” 
has some general interest. Archbishop Trench 
has half-educated most Lnglishmen into the belief 
that English and Irish Romanists are only allowed 
to read tho Ilible as veiled in the barbarous Latin- 
isms of the sixteenth century; it will be good for 
them to know that for the last hundred years 
they have had a version which, while of course 
based upon the \ ulgate, has in style and language 
been designedly approximated to the “ Protestant ” 
Bible, the only designed modification being the 
exclusion of archaisms. 

But the “ Onto do Tempore ” ( An ,, lire , Table of 
tlio Mo\eablc 1'ensts), if worth sendinurto n nintrii- 
zinc, was not worth reprinting. The subject is not 
treated historically, far less astronomical! v: we get 
only the sort of coincidences that a boy with a head 


for figures 'puzzles out from the first pages of his 
Prayer Book while waiting in church for service 
to begin. 

Catholic Thoughts on the Bible and Theology. 
By the late Frederic Myers, M.A., Perpetual 
Curate of St. John's, Keswick. “ Present Day 
Papers,” 6th series. (London: W. Isbister & Co.) 
There is an unintentional irony on the part of the 
editor or publisher in including Mr. Myers’s book 
among “ Present Day Papers.” It was really re¬ 
markable that a clergyman should have written it 
in 1841, before the publication of Mr. Maurice’s 
principal works; but 

“ Most can raise the flower now, for all have got the 
seed.” 

Appearing now, the book seems rather dull and 
very ordinary ; but in 1848 (when it seems, from 
the postscript, that the author prepared it for pub¬ 
lication) it would probably have commanded and 
deserved attention. This volume contains the 
third and fourth books of its author’s so-called 
“Catholic Thoughts”—the epithet being used, 
notin the historical sense, but in. what English 
liberal Christians wrongly suppose to be the 
etymological—the earlier books were apparently 
on The Church of England and The Church of 
Christ. 


Holy Places: their Sanctity and Authenticity. 

Bv F. Philpin de Rivieres, Priest of the Oratory 
of St. Philip Neri. With Maps. (It. Wash- 
bourne.) Part 1. of this book, on “Local .Sanc¬ 
tification and its Permanence,” is full of a sober 
meditative beauty; and even its controversial 
parts are never chargeable with any sins against 
good taste or candour. Whatever one may think 
of the reasons or excuses alleged for spoliation and 
persecution of continental Catholics, one can 
hardly grudge them words of protest like these:— 

“They know that, so far as the ordinary course of 
life is concerned, God is but a worm and no man- 
‘ vermis et non homo; ’ or. to quote tho ancient law, 
term for a slave, ‘non tarn homo quam nullus’—less 
a man than a nonentity, which has no rights—some¬ 
thing between a forgotten ancestor, a waiting heir, 
and an absent person unable to defend himself. They 
know that the defenders of sane: ity ought to be lambs ; 
and they will remember it at the right time, when 
they feel inclined to be wolves.” 

The reasonableness of veneration, on the part of 
the faithful, to the authentic Holy Places of their 
faith, if it needs any proof, receives such proof ns 
it admits of when its champions show themselves 
the better for it. But when F. de Rivieres comes, 
in his second part, to the question of the authen¬ 
ticity of the llolv Places now recognised in Pales¬ 
tine, he writes much more feebly. lie has no 
knowledge of his subject nt first hand, and can 
scarcely be said to have studied it profoundly. It 
takes no great acuteness to show that Mr. Fergus- 
son's theory of tradition being falsified since Con¬ 
stantine is a startling paradox, or that St. Macarius’s 
personal character is an objection to the view that 
tho Invention of the Cross was a concerted impos¬ 
ture. Tho strongest arguments, though in least 
compass (and even these are not original), are de¬ 
voted to the case where a priori dilliculties are 
greatest—that of the Holy House at Loretto. The 
only conspicuous merit of this part is the candid 
and manly refusal to maintain a cnl/us as edifying 
while yet abandoning the authenticity of the facts 
it rests on. Protestants may, if they like, have 
the satisfaction of triumphing over some curious 
blunders in references to the Old Testament (pp. 

207 n., 220.) And the author should have known 
that they will not admit lit. Jerome’s gloss on 
Isa. xi. 10 as the prophet's meaning. 

Sayings ascribed to our Lord by the Fathers and 
other I’rimi/ire ITriters, and Incidents in llis Life 
narrated by them , otherwise than found in Scripture. 

By John Theodore Dodd, B.A., late Junior 
Student of Christ Church. (James Parker Sc Co.) 

Mr. Dodd has studied a very interesting subject, 
and is much the wiser for it; but he has hardly 
made his readers so. The collection of passages 
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is not quite exhaustive, nor is it very lucidly 
ananged. And without more discussion than the 
size of this book gives room for, it is impossible 
to judge what the evidence adduced is worth. 
Hypotheses that we cannot verify ought not to be 
mistaken for discoveries ; but they may be useful 
as frames for the colligation of facts—it may even 
be impossible to make facts intelligible without 
•them. Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Professor Stern has met with a MS. volume 
preserved in the Archives of Bern, containing 
letters of the English Republicans who took refuge 
in Switzerland after the Restoration. These men 
resided at Yevey, and corresponded with a certain 
Dr. Hummel, at Bern, a celebrated theologian of 
the time, who had previously visited England. 
There is a series of letters written to him by 
Daniel Peunington and Elizabeth his wife. lie 
was also in correspondence with Gataker, and 
with John Dury. The English republicans at 
Yevey seem to have assumed pseudonyms. One 
letter is from “ William Cawley, but synco I left 
my native soylo W. Johnson.” Another front 
“ Edm. Philippe, al : Ludlowe.” 

Dr. Morris’s Elementary Lessons in Historical 
English Grammar is just ready, and we are glad 
to hear that it will be published at half-a-crown, 
so as to ensure its use largely in schools. 

Mr. Ske.vt is adding a large body of notes and 
a complete glossary to his forthcoming further 
selection from Chaucer’s Caiderbury Tales for the 
Clarendon Press Series. His edition of the Four- 
Text Gospel of St. Luke for the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press is also far ad¬ 
vanced. 

Messrs. G. Bell and Sons are preparing new 
editions of the late Mr. Fairholt’s History of 
Cost time in Enyland, and of Mr. Planches little work 
on the same subject, History of British Costume. 

At Dr. Richard Morris's suggestion, application 
has been made to the Master of the Rolls, by 
the Director of the Early English Text Society, 
for the copy taken by Government order of the 
Anglo-Saxon Homilies in the famous Yercelli 
MS., in order that they may be edited for the 
Early English Text Society. Mr. Keiuble, when 
re-editing the “ Solomon and Saturn,” and other 
poems, See., from the Yercelli MS. for the Aelfric 
Society, did not print the Homilies. 

The Early English Text Society's prizes for 
a knowledge of English before a.d. 1400, have 
been adjudged in three colleges :—I. Queen’s 
College, Cork, to, 1. TV. II. Corker; 2. T. Har¬ 
rington and E. S. Donovan (Professor Armstrong, 
examiner); II. St. John’s College, Annapolis, 
Maryland, to Keating S. Nelson, junr., of Culpeper 
county, Yirginia (Professor Garnett, examiner) ; 
III. Baltimore City College, to W. M. Haekett 
(Professor Shepherd, examiner). A grant of the 
last three years' issues of the Society's publications 
has been made to Professor Bartsch, of Heidelberg, 
for his new Seminary for the study of Modern 
Languages. 


Dr. J. II. Lloyd, of Dublin, has in the press a 
work on “ The Idioms of the German Language.” 

The Italian papers announce that Signor 
Samaritani has discovered the true key to tho 
Etruscan inscriptions. This time it is to be 
Hebrew, an old rusty key, which was tried in the 
sixteenth century by Ginmbullari, and has since 
been tried by others, but hitherto with no more 
success than the Turanian and Aryan keys. 

The American papers state that Mr. Bayard 
Taylor, while travelling in Egypt, has been able 
to get possession of all the love-letters which 
passed between Joseph and Potiphar's wife. It is 
easy to see how this rumour may have arisen, 
viz., from certain resemblances to the story of 
Joseph in the Egyptian novel, first translated by 
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De Rougd. Anyhow, we fear the enterprising 
editors of the American papers will be disap¬ 
pointed. 

Messes. Bickers and Son have in the press a 
new edition (the fifth) of Chaffers’ Hall Marks on 
Gold and Silver Hate, with Tables of Date Letters 
used in all the Assay Offices of the United King¬ 
dom, and much additional information. This 
edition contains a history of the Goldsmith's Trade 
in France, with extracts from the Decrees relating 
thereto, and engravings of the standard and other 
marks used in that country, as well as in other 
foreign States. 

Mr. Roach Smith's Burnt Life of Shakspere 
i* to he republished by Messrs. George Bell 
and Sons, with large additions. We hope 
Mr. Smith will note, as much as possible, 
the chronology of Shakspere’s use of country 
terms and similes. The prevalence of them in his 
earliest work, the Venus and Adonis, when he had 
just left Stratford, and in his latest, Winter's Tale, 
after he had retired for good to his native town, 
is most striking. In the Venus it is not only the 
well-known descriptions of the horse (1. 200-318), 
and the hare-hunt (1. 673-708), that show the 
Stratford man, but the touches of the overflowing 
Avon (1. 72). the two silver doves (1. 300), the 
milch doe and fawn in some brake in C'harlecote 
1’ark (1. 875-0), the red morn (1. 453), of which the 
weatheiwlse say— 

“A red sky at night is a shepherd's delight, 

A red sky at morniug's a shepherd's warning," 

the hush of the wind before it rains (1. 458), the 
many clouds consulting for foul weather (1. 072), 
the night owl (1. 531), the lark (1. 853), ike., fee., 
just as the artist (1. 28ft), and the shrill-tongued 
tapsters (1. 84ft), show the taste of London life. 
The early Love's Labours Lost and Midsummer 
Sight's Dream are full of country touches too. 
In the late Winter's Tale, as in The Tempest, not 
only does the newtype of country maiden come into 
Slmkspere's plays,but country pursuits and flowers, 
die latter being named in the order in which 
they lived again in spring, and as Shakspere saw 
them in .Stratford woods and meads, daffodils that 
come before the swallow darts, violets and prim¬ 
roses, and then again in the late Cgmbeline, prim¬ 
rose, harebell, eglantine (wild rose). 

Messrs. Virtue and Co. have now completed 
three of the four imperial quarto volumes of which 
their “ Imperial Shakspere ” is to consist. It con¬ 
tains Charles Knight's latest text and notes, and 
a series of steel engravings, ten inches by eight, 
from pictures by Stanfield, Cope, Frith, Maclise, 
Ward, Marks, Orchnrdson, Clint, &c. The pub¬ 
lishers claim that their book is the Boydell's 
edition of the day, in a handier form, and with 
pictures not done to order, but spontaneously pro¬ 
duced by the artists. 

Mr. James Walter is preparing a second and 
cheaper edition of his privately-printed three- 
guinea quarto, Shakspere’s Home and Ilnral Life, 
with its more than a hundred views of Stratford 
and its neighbourhood. 

TnE United States Committee for raising funds 
for the Curtius Foundation consists of Professors 
W. I). Whitney, Yale College, New Haven, Con¬ 
necticut ; J. C. Van Bcnschoten, Wesleyan Uni¬ 
versity, Middletown, Connecticut; F. I). Allen, 
Harvard College, Cambridge, Massachusetts; T. 
D. Seymour, Western Reserve College, Hudson, 
Ohio; and J. M. Garnett, St. John’s College, 
Annapolis, Maryland. The members hope to 
raise a liberal sum towards the scholarships and 
prizes to commemorate the twenty-fifth anniver¬ 
sary, on October 20 next, of Curtius's entrance on 
his work as a Trofessor at Leipzig. We fear the 
English contribution is likely to he small. Com¬ 
parative Philology is not much in request, or held 
in much honour, here. 

The Scottish Guardian of last week announces 
that the Christian llemembrancer is shortly to be 
revived under the title of the Church Quarteily. 


The editor will be the Rev. J. G. Oazenove, D.D., 
who has just resigned the Provostship of Cumbrae 
College. 

The Icelandic Thousand Years’ Feast was cele¬ 
brated by the Icelanders in Copenhagen with shut 
doors. At first none of their proceedings were 
published by the Danish papers, not unjustly 
offended at such inappropriate exclusiveness. But 
the songs sung on the occasion have now been 
published, and they prove to be of more literary 
worth than anything the festival ha3 yet pro¬ 
duced. They are composed by the Icelandic poet 
Gisli Brynjulfson. 

On August 7, which was J. N. Madvig's seven¬ 
tieth birthday, a bronze statue of the great scholar, 
modelled after a design by Bissen, was unveiled in 
the little town of Svaneke, in Bornholm, where he 
was born. 

M. St. Joseeh Senicct has published an ac¬ 
count of the Warsaw University collection of 
books published by the famous printers of the 
Elzevir family, including the Theses printed by 
Abraham Elzevir, the works falsely attributed to_ 
them, and those issued by them with fictitious 
imprints. M. Senicci's work is in French, and 
has been favourably spoken of by the Ilieista 
Europea. 

The Svensk Tidskrift for Li/eratur, Politik orh 
Ekonomi, pursuing its favourite course of being 
two mouths behindhand, has just appeared for 
June. It is unusually full of interesting matter. 
Professor Lysinder gives a careful and sympathetic 
study of Max Midler’s “ Introduction to the Science 
of Religion ” and the lecture “ On Missions.” The 
Swedish critic views the subject in a wide light, 
and forbears to enter into details which, as he 
says, “ the reader will soon lie able to follow in 
the author's own clear and fascinating style,” the 
reference being to a translation of Max Midler’s 
works announced for this autumn by a Stockholm 
publisher, and to be edited by Docent Fehr. 
Lysander objects, as an English critic has lately 
done, to the classification which includes Brahmin- 
ism among nou-missiouary religions. The 'Tidskrift 
also contains an interesting literary study on the 
aesthetic value of the contest between Thorihl on 
the one baud, and Kellgren and Leopold on the 
other, a piece of poetical polemics that enlivened 
Swedish literary history exceedingly during the 
last years of the eighteenth century, but which 
had, after all, not much effect on the progress of 
poetry. The rising power of Romanticism, headed 
in Sweden by Atterbom, was equally destructive 
to the fame of Thorild and Leopold, and the in¬ 
terest of their frantic buttles is now purely critical 
and historic. Herr Djurklou reviews a remarkable 
tragic drama of the seventeenth century, n MS. of 
which has been recently discovered, and the print¬ 
ing of which adds Isaac Burk to the list of Swedish 
poets. It will he seen that the Tidskrift is un¬ 
usually' full of literary matter. 

The Faroe Islands distinguished themselves 
during the King of Denmark's visit by an almost 
frantic display of patriotism mingled with local 
pride. The King was addressed in the Fnroese 
language by one enthusiastic gentleman, but tho 
municipality generally confined itself to the sing¬ 
ing of songs by the local poet set to old Faroese 
airs. The language is an independent branch of 
the Icelandic or Old-Xorse stock, anil is said to 
present great difficulties to the learner, difficulties 
that are aggravated by the fact that no books exist 
in it. 


The first proposal for the introduction of a 
phonetic alphabet of the English language is 
generally attributed to Dr. Franklin, who in 1738 
put forth a treatise in which he recommended the 
adoption of certain additional symbols expressive 
of sounds not adequately represented by any letters 
now in use, or by combinations of them. Nearly a 
century earlier, however, a petition was presented 
to Charles II., which shows the worthy American 


philosopher’s idea to have been by no means a 
novel one. This petition, which is preserved 
amongst the State Papers, we give here at length:— 

“ Tho humble petition of Peter Chamborlen M.D. 
yo r Mat 1 '* First, & Eldest Physitian in Ordinary to 
yo r Royal Person. 

“ Humbly sheweth 

“ That the Law having provided 14 Ycnres 
for the sole Benefit of the Author of every New In¬ 
vention : yo r pet r having invented a New way of 
Writing & Printing True English ; whereby to Re¬ 
present to the Eye what the Sound does to tho Eire. 
An Art much wanted: Innocent to All. wellpleasing 
to the Learned, Profitable to the Unlearned & to 
Strangers, and not a little to tho Honor of the Nation. 

“ May yo r Ala' 1 ” be graciously pleased to grannt to 
yo r pet' & his Asxigncs, yo r 51a"'' Letters Patents, 
under yo r Mu' 1 '* Broad Seal of England, for their so'o 
Licencing & Publishing all Books or Writings, which 
shall he so written or Printed. With Prohibition to 
All others; not to Buy, nor Sell any unliceucedduring 
the said space of 14 yearns, &e.” 

On Aug. 5,1(172, the king referred this petition 
to the consideration of Sir Francis North, tho 
Solicitor-General, who thus reports on October 
14:— 

“ I have considered of tho petition & discoursed 
with y pet' and fimle that ho hath bestowed much 
paines & study in Amending the Orthography of tho 
English T.iuiig by tleviseing new letters & eonfmeing 
the use of the knoivnc letters to one particular sound 
and rejecting such ns uro uselesse. w' L worko may bo 
of excellent use. Anil I doe humbly conceivo J" Mu' 1 ' 
may fittlv gratify tho Pet' for his encourngem' herein 
with a Grant of the sole priviledgo of y c same for tho 
Torme of fourteen ycnres,” &c. 


We cannot find that Dr. Chamberlen published 
■any works explanatory' of his system. There are, 
however, a few other new and curious facts brought 
to light about him in the State Papers. In reply 
to his petition shortly after the Restoration, 
the king, having declared him the only sur¬ 
viving physician of his father and mother, and 
an attendant on his own happy birth, appoints him 
first physician in ordinary. The doctor seems to 
have directed the inventive powers of his mind 
towards other channels besides the reformation of 
English spelling, for in 1335 he applies for a spe¬ 
cial patent for the sole making of coaches, waggons, 
carts, ploughs, itc., to go without horses, such as 
he had seen in Augsburg fifty years before ; and 
about the same time he wonts a patent, “ similar 
to those granted him in France, Venice, and tho 
United Netherlands, for his new invention of 
navigating with all winds in a straight line.” In 
this latter application Clnmberlen describes him¬ 
self as eldest fellow of the College of Surgeons, 
and attaches to it a so-called vindication of him¬ 
self from the accusations of his enemies, showing 
that he is not, as reported, “non inventus,” but 
may be found at his lodging, Garlick Hill, near 
Bow Lane. Numerous volumes from the doctor’s 
pen may be consulted by the curious in the library 
of the British Museum. AYe append the titles of 
two or three of them ns s imples: A voire in 
Jt/iama: or the eric 1 of Women Children Echoed 
forth in the. compassions of Peter Chamberlen, 
1047; A vindication of publirk artificial! llaths, 
S(e., 1048 ; The Poore Man's Advocate, or England's 
Samaritan pouring ogle and wgne into the wounds 
of the nation bg making present provision for the 
souldier and the poor, lye., 1070. 

A few weeks ago we inserted a short extract 
from a Coventry newsletter, illustrative of “old 
country credulity ” two centuries ago. Another 
extract, dated November 2, 1072, from the samo 
source, has been sent to us for publication, which 
tells a yet more wonderful story ;— 

“All our wonder here about is employ'd at tho 
strange condition of a maid neare us, one Elizabeth 
Tibi iots of about 18 ycnres of age liveing w 11 ' her ankle 
one Thomas Crofts at a place cal'd Bust (?) in y* 
parish of Stonely (Stonclcigh) about two miles hence. 
Y* maid for about this 3 weekes past has bene taken 
with strange flits in w th shea has vomit ted up several! 
things incredible, ns first sever,ill Poblc stones ncaro 


as big as eggs, knives, sissers peiees of glass some of 
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them two or 3 Inches square, peices of Iron, an Iron 
Bullet of at least 8 Inches round and 2 pound & 
halfe weight, a black drinking pot of nearo halfe a 
pint, peices of cloth & wood, a pockett pistol 1, 
a pairo of Pincers, Bottoms of yarne and severall 
other things man)' whereof are now at our majors, 
and have beno evidently scene to come out at 
her mouth, by many credible wittnesses, nor should 
I my selfo venture to give you this Relation, w rk 
scemes soe unlike truth, had I not my selfo becno 
an eye wittness, w th my most cuning observation of 
kx) much of it. that I am confirmed in y r beleife of 
the whole, all \v <h is imputed to sonic diahollicall 
practices of one Watson a Strang kind of an Emperick 
to whom sheo was some tyme a Patient, who had it 
seemes soo wrought w ,, ‘ her as that slice had promis’d 
him marriage, & to goc w th him (though slice knew 
not whither) But afterwards refused it. Immediately 
upon w ch slice fell into these fitts. yet has slice her 
respites dureing w fh slice nppenres reasonable well, 
& I have heard her diseourso very rationally of her 
selfo & condition, a full account whereof would be 
too long to give; ’tis said that for these 4 or o daws 
past (in w ch tyme I have not scene her) soinew* 
appeares to lier in y r shape of a dr>gg. Now. whether 
sheo ho bewicht or whether sheo he a witch, or 
whether y‘‘ Divell he in her, as well as some others of 
her sex, I know not. but that what I have told you 
seemed to y* most vigilant eve to lie infallibly true is 
not doubted, so that if it he not really soe. lean onely 
say the I)iveil’s in’t. who you perhaps may fancy to 
ho in him that gives you this seemingly incredible 
Relation, w ,h be pleased to accept for better, for worse 
from,” &c. 


Tire new number of the llevista de Archieos, 
Dd/lwleeas, y Museos contains, among other 
articles, a continuation of Seiior Codera’s essay on 
the Arabic Numismatics of Spain; documents 
on a paintin'; of Jesus prayin'; in the Desert, at¬ 
tributed to Correggio; and a notice of a book which 
calls for a passing word. “ La familia de los 
Biblios, hojas stieltas de un libro sin principios 
ni lines, dedicalas al Sr D. Francisco Cutanda, 
de la Academia Kspanola, Antonio Martin Gamero, 
correspondiente de la misma y de la Ilistoria, etc. 
Toledo—Imprenta de Faudo t5 hijo,” 1870, 8vo. 
8pp., is a book of which only a few copies were 
printed, and those not for sale, and deals in a 
humorous fashion with the vocabulary and argot 
ot book-collecting. The transformation of the 
biblnjflo into the bibliomanidtico, or biblhifubo, is 
not uncommon. The last-named is a dangerous 
animal, not, as one might expect from the 
name, with a repulsion for books, but with a 
passion for their possession and annotation. That 
in regard to books there is no such thing ns con¬ 
science is the creed of the bibliopirata, who is the 
terror of the true bihltgfilo. We have hero a 
word for which an equivalent is needed in our 
tongue. 'J hat the bibliopirata exists amongst us 
let the mutilated books in tho British Museum 
bear witness. Nor are we without specimens of 
the bibliolda, who judges by print and binding, 
calls all old books ugly, and sells for a trifle those 
which he has inherited from his ancestors. One 
of these creatures who has come into possession of 
the library of his uncle the canon, is an object to 
be coveted by a biblidjilo, who, in exchange for 
novels and illustrated books, may acquire precious 
tomes yellow with age. 

Messrs. II vcnErre have just published the first 
two livraisons of the fourth volume of M. Guizot’s 
History of France. We are glad to learn that 
the health of the illustrious historian continues to 
improve. 

Those who are interested in what wo may 
term the romance of “blue blood,” will find 
ample opportunities of grntil'ving their taste in a 
senes of papers “() n the History of lloyal and 
Auble families, beloniriiu*' especially to Germany,” 
by Arthur Klein-Schmidt, which have lately 
appeared in the well-known German monthly 
periodical L ntere /at. \\ ill, something like repub¬ 
lican contempt for the privileges of rank and the 
prestige ot birth, the author tracks with unerring 


aim every royal and ennobled family in Germany 
back to its sources, laying bare by the wav every 
blemish in the line of descent, and pausing at 
every point where a morganatic marriage or other 
plebeian union crossed the pure blue stream with 
blood of inferior quality. Alter following the appar¬ 
ently endless ramifications of bis network of family 
history, in the course of which we are perpetually 
being brought in contact with the ghosts of long 
departed joys and sorrows, we find ourselves com¬ 
pelled to adopt the author’s opinion that the 
members of the ancient noblesse are as thoroughly 
fallen from their high estate ns their strongholds 
have fallen into decay, and that not even the most 
imaginative of day-dreamers could dare to 
rehabilitate the fading shadows of their power. 

Tire Committee which has been considering on 
what conditions the French Archives may lie 
thrown open to the investigations of scholars has 
just issued its report. The archives will be open 
from midday to 4 r.M., to students who have ob¬ 
tained the necessary authorisation, for the follow¬ 
ing periods:—(1 ) from the most ancient times to 
the Treaty of Utrecht; extracts and copies may 
be made without being submitted to the authori¬ 
ties; (2) from the Treaty of Utrecht to the end 
of the reign of Louis XV.; any extracts or copies 
must be submitted to the approval of the director. 
Permission to consult documents relating to a 
later period can only be obtained in exceptional 
cases, and under special conditions. No collection 
of letters, or series of documents or despatches 
may be copied in its entirety with a view to pub¬ 
lication, without the express consent of the au¬ 
thorities being first obtained. The Department 
of Foreign A Hairs is to contribute, as heretofore, 
to the collection of Unpublished Documents on the 
History of France. Every diplomatic and con¬ 
sular agent will lie required, on the expiration of 
bis functions, to leave in the archives of the em¬ 
bassy, legation, or consulate, all correspondence 
and other documents which have accumulated 
during his mission; while it is stipulated that 
after the death of any diplomatic agent, all papers 
concerning the service of the State shall be 
restored by his heirs to the Ministry of Foreign 
Atiiiirs. 

The Journal de Saint Petcrsbourg states that 
the inauguration of the new buildings of the chief 
Archives of the Foreign Office at Moscow took 
place July 22 (? August 3). In these archives 
are preserved the documents relating to the 
diplomatic history of the Empire during the pre¬ 
sent and the Inst centuries. The old house was 
falling into ruins; it was too small and very 
damp, and continuous study there was out of the 
question. An old mansion of the ltomanow 
period, belonging to the Ministry of Finance, has 
been acquired by the Ministry of Foreign Allairs, 
and rebuilt, together with a church which for¬ 
merly belonged to it, in the ltomanow style, for 
the purpose of storing the diplomatic documents 
of past ages, and of facilitating access to the 
archives for scholars who wish to consult them. 
Special arrangements have been made for the 
latter purpose, and a large library will also ho 
henceforth open to the public. The architect was 
M. de Beimel'S. 

Tire Universities of Ilalle and Leipzig have 
both sustained a heavy loss in the course of last 
week by the death of Drs. Anschutz and Ahrens, 
the former having held the chair of Jurisprudence 
at Ilalle since 1811:1; and tho latter having for 
many years been Professor of Political Economy 
and Sociology at Leipzig, where his classes always 
attracted a large number of students. Dr. Ahrens, 
who died at the age of sixty-six, was well known 
at Brussels and Paris by the admirable courses of 
lectures on Psychology and Philosophy which he 
had given during his residence there, when, in 
consequence of his participation in the Gottingen 
disturbances of 1831, he had found himself under 
the necessity of fleeing from Germany. It was 
during his temporary occupancy of a chair of 


Philosophy at the University of Brussels in 1834 
that he published his Court de Ptyehologie and his 
Court du Droit Nature!. He was also the author 
of Die Organisehe Staatslehre, Philosophie den 
Recbts, Die Juristisehe Fncyklojuklie, and other 
works of a similar character. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The Colot states that during the year 1873 th» 
total mileage of Russian railways increased from 
13,217 to 175,101 versts, or in the ratio of about 
15 per cent., the new branches being confined to 
the basins of the Dnieper, the Vistula and tho 
Duna, in the south-west portion of the Empire- 
Out of the forty-five different lines, one alone, tho 
Limy (length 57 versts), is a State railway, all 
the others being the property of companies. The 
number of passengers conveyed in 1873 amounted 
to 22,800,000, showing an increase of about 11 
per cent, over the previous year’s numbers, anil 
the gross receipts were 122 , 877,000 roubles, or 
upwards of 20 per cent, over those of 1872. 

M. Pertuiset, who was recently commissioned 
by the Chilian Government to explore the group 
of islands composing the Tierra del F'uego, ha? 
forwarded his report to the French Geographical 
Society. From it there would seem to he a re¬ 
markable field for agricultural development in the 
country, virgin forests and prairies occupying a 
large extent of ground. Coal, copper, and iron— 
all of good quality—were found by M. Pertuiset 
to exist in abundance, and the mean temperature 
at midday was between (>0° and (18° Ealir. Those 
of our readers who are interested in this little- 
known country, which, however, the Chilian? 
seem bent on turning to account by their quiet 
and systematic method of occupying, colonising 
and exploring it, will find a concise article on the 
subject, entitled “ The Straits of Magellan,” in 
the Ocean Highways for last December. 

Tire 12th of June last (o.s.) being the tenth 
anniversary of the occupation of the town of 
Turkestan bv the Russians, was celebrated as n 
fete-day by the settled and nomad population of 
the district, ns well as by that of the adjoining 
ones of Ohemkent and Perovsky. A funeral 
service was performed by the Russian troops to 
the memory of their comrades who fell in the 
battle of Ikan, and solemn prayers were ottered up 
for the welfare of the Imperial family. After a 
march past, the officers, civil functionaries, and 
Russian merchants were invited by the inhabi¬ 
tants to a sort of strawberry feast, served in the 
Asiatic style, and accompanied with tea and 
koumiss or fermented mares’-milk. The most 
perfect good feeling seemed to prevail between 
the two races, and on the morrow a complimentary 
address was presented to General Kaufmann, in 
which all the principal inhabitants expressed their 
gratitude for the complete security to life and 
property, as well as tho general prosperity, they 
had enjoyed under Russian rule. 

From Yokohama wo hear that, as tho result 
of recent negotiations with the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment, it is probable that foreigners will shortly 
he permitted to travel in the interior under a sys¬ 
tem of passports and sureties. 

Commander Pitman, R.X., of II.M.S. Ring¬ 
dove, has surveyed the channel of the Poyang 
Lake, and has established the fact that, except in 
the winter season, vessels drawing 10 feet of 
water can pet as far as Nan-chang foo, the capital 
of the province of Iviaug-si. 

From a Blue Book which has just been pub¬ 
lished, we learn that a new educational influence i? 
now actively at work in Japan, one which is sure 
to extend its power very rapidly, viz. the Native 
Press which lias sprung into existence in several 
parts of the empire. We are told that there are 
in Yedo no less than eighteen newspapers, some of 
which are published every day aud others every 
fifth day. 
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“ The three with the greatest circulation are tho 
A ishinshinj ishi, a daily paper of which on an average 
1,600 copies are sold; the Tohionichinichi Shimbnn, 
a daily paper with a sale of about 860 copies; tho 
Shinbausasbi, a daily paper with a sale of about 860 
copies. Of the other liiteen journals some appear daily, 
and tho sale of each is about 200.” 

A Japanese Punch has also just been started. ’ 

Tub state of Sicily seems in many ways ns 
-.Tare as that of Spain ; and much light is thrown 
on the causes which have producod such incidents 
as those recorded in Tuesday's Timet by an article 
in the Revue dee Deux Maudes. M. L. Louis- 
Lande traces the prevalence of Malandrinaytpo, 
or intermittent, as distinguished from regular, 
brigandage, to the mixture of races, as old as 
the time of Thucydides, the strong feeling of 
Sicilianism, misgovernment from time imme¬ 
morial, bad communications, the want of educa¬ 
tion, and, it must be added, the influence of the 
clergy. The priesthood is so powerful that in 
the three years following the application of the 
new Italian code, there were in the provinces 
of Palermo, Girgenti, Trapani, and Syracuse, 
5,847 purely ecclesiastical marriages, which are 
civilly null, and the children of which are there¬ 
fore illegitimate in law; and the whole efforts of 
the priesthood are directed against the secular 
power. The Government has made great efforts 
for the epread of education ; in 1*00, 01 per cent, 
of 'tho population could neither rend nor write, 
and only about 800 children attended school at 
Palermo; in 1870 there were 30,000 children in 
the primary schools of the province of Palermo 
alone, beside 74 secondary and superior schools 
throughout the island. Hoads are being rapidly 
constructed, partly at tho cost of the State. 
Palermo has a district railway, besides a line to 
Termini and Lereara, which is to be continued to 
Cataua, and another line is projected from 
Palermo to Trapani. Yet, in spite of this pro¬ 
gress, as soon as rule by the sabre is given up, 
there is an instant revival of brigandage. Jurors 
are afraid to convict; the victim's friends are 
afraid to prosecute, and the brigands are protected 
bv a general system of terrorism. M. Lands 
strongly recommends dhe adoption of something 
like the Peace Preservation Act of 18(>i*. Trial 
by jury should be abolished, loyal and fearless 
men appointed as magistrates, the administra¬ 
tion of justice be more prompt in its earlier 
stages, refractory witnesses be rigorously punished, 
the population be gradually but effectually dis¬ 
armed, and lastly, convicts should be deprived of 
the hope of deliverance by a revolution by being 
transported to a prison in some remote province 
of Italy. The lapse of time and the advance of 
moral and material improvement will do the rest. 
At. Lande’s article teems with information, and 
is, in fact, a concise history of Sicily during the 
last fifteen years. 

A LITTLE work entitled Recuerdoe de JTumloldt, 
por Aristides Rojas (Puerto Cabello, 1874. 8vo. 
pp. 30), is interesting as showing the almost 
idolatrous respect w hich is paid to tile memory of 
Humboldt in Spanish America. The additions to 
our knowledge of Humboldt's life are very slight. 
There ia a very sensible letter of his upon the pro¬ 
posal to endow a chair of mathematics in the 
University of Caracas, in which he expresses his 
opinion, that if it were only possible to have one 
professor, then, looking to the undeveloped riches 
of the province, one of practical chemistry and 
physics was far more important than one of geo¬ 
metry. I)r. Rojas relates what he terms “ un in- 
cidente gracioso,” which happened to Humboldt at 
Calabozo. On approaching the llanos he was very 
anxious to obtain information about the electrical 
eels Qemhladores) which abound in the rivers of 
the district. For this purpose he arranged to visit 
an eccentric student of electrical science, who 
before the appointed time, contrived with great 
difficulty to place one of the animals en rajtport 
with the knocker on his study door. The servant 
directed the visitor to rap, and on his doing so, a 


discharge of electricity took place, throwing him to 
the ground. This delicate and hospitable atten¬ 
tion was received by Humboldt with smiles. 
The standard of taste varies, but it is hard to 
understand how such a vulgar practical joke could 
in any civilized country be considered “ witty ” 
or “ pleasing.” 

Mr. C. L. St. Jonx, who w r as appointed, 
a year or two back, Vice-Consul at Jassy, has 
devoted a portion of the earlier period of his ser¬ 
vice to the useful work of collecting trustworthy 
information about the history' and present state of 
Moldavia. A country in Europe less known than 
this, ho remarks, probably does not exist; so we 
gladly welcome his report upon it (recently printed 
as a Parliamentary paper) as an important addi¬ 
tion to our historical and geographical knowledge. 
The people of these principalities claim to be the 
descendants of a colony of Romans located here 
by the Roman emperor Trajan; hence the name 
of “ Roumania,” lately introduced, and now uni¬ 
versally adopted by the natives as the name of the 
united principalities. The language spoken by all 
classes, apart from the testimony of history, shows 
these pretensions to be well founded. Many words 
of common use, such ns apa, water; pane, bread ; 
lew me, wood; luple, milk; dibit, white; ncyru, 
black, and ntunberlcss others, are almost pure 
Latin. During tho last few years national schools 
and gymnasia for the higher branches of instruc¬ 
tion have been founded in every town. These are 
conducted after the French model, and are en¬ 
tirely free. The whole system of jurisprudence is 
declared to be an exact copy of the French and 
the Code Napoleon. Of real slaves there have 
long been none in this country, except a number 
of gipsies who had become the property of the 
boyards or landed gentry, and were chietly em¬ 
ployed by them as domestic servants ami me¬ 
chanics; they were emancipated about twenty 
years ago. The country is purely agricultural. 
It exports largo quantities of maize, wheat, and 
other cereals, besides cattle, hides, wool, &c. 
The common beverage is wine, which is produced 
in immense quantities; but from want of care and 
skill in preparing it. very little, if any, is exported. 
The hills surrounding Jassy on all sides are 
covered with vineyards. Great as the produce of 
the country is, it might be more than doubled, as 
scarcely one-half of the soil, which is everywhere 
good, is under cultivation. 

Jassy itself contains nearly 00,000 inhabitants, 
of which 56,000 are Jews. Evidently it was 
originally an agglomeration of large houses, 
tenanted each by a rich boyard, and surrounded 
by the huts of his dependants. The huts have 
disappeared, to ntako wav for regular streets, but 
the bouses of the la wards remain. Tho town is 
situated on two hills, one rising gradually, the 
other so precipitously as practically to detach it 
from the rest of the town. As both hills are 
covered with trees, intermingled with houses, 
Jassy in general presents a picturesque appearance. 
The country surrounding it being hillv, with here 
and there an ancient monastery in view, and the 
Carpathians in tho distance, is not devoid of 
attraction. There are forty-seven churches in 
Jassy, some of which are interesting from their 
architecture, a museum with a public librarv, a 
theatre, and five hospitals, the largest and richest 
of which is St. Spiridon, its revenue being nearly 
50,000/. per annum. The trade between Jassv 
and Great Britain is not extensive. The number 
of British subjects at the beginning of 1873 
amounted to ten; since the contract for paving 
has been given to an English contractor, the 
number has risen to fifty. In 1870 the railway 
from Odessa to Kischenew will be extended to 
Jassy and connected with the Austrian line. 

THE LATE TltOl'ESSOR COSMO IXXE3. 

Scottish history and antiquities have sustained a 
severe loss in the sudden death of Professor Cosmo 
limes, which took place on the 31st nit., at Killin, 


while he was on a tour in the Highlands. Professor 
Innes had passed his seventy-iifth year, having 
been born in 1708, at Durris, in Deeside. lie was 
educated at Edinburgh, Glasgow, and Balliol 
College, Oxford, and was called to the Scotch bar 
in 1*22; was from 1840 to 1852 Sheriff of Moray, 
and in the latter year succeeded Mr. Thomas 
Thomson as Clerk of the Court of Session. Since 
184ti he had also filled the Professorial Chair of 
Constitutional Law and Constitutional History in 
the University of Edinburgh, where his lectures 
were very highly appreciated. He became early 
known ns one of the most acute students of the 
ancient records of Scottish history, a department 
in which for many years he has been acknow¬ 
ledged facile prineeps. lie was a leading mem¬ 
ber and conductor of tho great printing clubs 
of Scotland, the Bannatyne, Maitland, and 
Spalding, and for these he personally collated 
end edited the Chartularies of nearly all the old 
religious houses of the North, beside making many 
other well-known contributions to the history, 
literature, and antiquities of his country. Among 
these may be mentioned his edition of Barbour's 
Bruce, the Introduction to which contained tho 
first sound and sensible words on Scottish philo¬ 
logy' which had been written for half a century ; 
and the Oriyinet Parochiules Sco/iae, a work of 
immense research and value, in which ho had as 
joint-editor the late Sir Thomas Makdougal Bris¬ 
bane. But the greatest of his works were in con¬ 
nexion with editing and publishing the Scottish 
Statutes, in continuation of the labours of his 
predecessor, Mr. Thomson, labours in which Ins 
was engaged for many years, and which at his 
death were within a few months of completion. 
They include a gigantic folio volume introductory 
to tiie series, containing all that remains of the 
earliest Scotch statutes, the Fraymenta Vetuslu, 
Aesisae. of the early kings, tho Leyee Quid nor 
Ruryorum, Leyee inter lit ottos et Brett os, Ac.; 
Original Records of Parliament extending to 
about 3,000 folio pages, formerly supposed 
to have been destroyed, but since discovered 
in the State Paper Office in London, whither 
they had been removed, it is said, by 
Cromwell ; nn Appendix volume, embracing 
“ the Acts and Ordinances of the Government, 
Letters, and Papers of State,” under the Common¬ 
wealth ; volumes of the Rescinded Acts; and a 
General Index to tho whole series of Acts of tho 
Scots Parliament from 1104 to 1707; the last a 
work of truly enormous labour. His introduction 
to the Chartularies, as indeed to all the works 
edited by him, among which we may notice the 
magnificent series of facsimile reproductions of 
the Scottish Public Records—are distinguished by 
the living interest which they throw around these 
dry bones of the past. In the words of the Inver¬ 
ness Courier, “ the scholarly manner in which lie 
has given the Chartularies to the public has 
excited the admiration and envy of the most 
famous scholars, ami it is related how M. 
Guizot took down from the shelves of his 
library volume after volume of Mr. Innes s works, 
nnd turning to the author, said, ‘ Monsieur, 
they are all done according to mine own heart.” 
A sympathetic and appreciative notice in tho 
Scotsman says:— 

‘‘With two or three exceptions, all now deceased, wo 
believo Mr. Innes lias never been surpassed in his 
skill in deciphering and extracting the meaning of old 
writings. To one endowed with similar tastes, it was 
nn enjoyable sight to see him iu his editorial chair 
correcting proof sheets, spelling a hard passage, turn¬ 
ing the G loved old charier in various lights, pulling 
down from the slulf dictionary after dictionary, ai d 
preserving silence till lie could pronounce on the right 
reading. Along with a passion for this description of 
lore, lie had a habitual accuracy and a strong common 
sense that hardly ever faileel to guide him to the right 
channel of inquiry, and pointed out to him distinctly 
where evidence ended and conjecture began.” 

His works of a historical nnd antiquarian kind 
form a moderate library of themselves. Ilis Scot¬ 
land in the Middle Ages, a recast of a portion c f 
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his historical lectures, continued again in his 
Sketches of Early Scotch History and Social Pro¬ 
press, his Lectures on Legal Antimiities, his book 
Concerning Scottish Surnames, and many kindred 
works, are known only to be prized for their 
thoroughness of honesty and execution. How he 
occasionally diversified these more abstruse studies, 
is seen in his genial sketch of the Life of Dean 
Eninsay prefixed to the twenty-second edition 
of the Reminiscences of Scottish Life and Character, 
a new edition of which was passing through the 
press when he died; also in many papers con¬ 
tributed to the North British Bcvictv and the 
Quarterly, on such subjects as Wild Sports in the. 
Highlands, Country Life in England, Presby¬ 
terianism in the North, &c. lie had himself an 
intense love for field-sports and natural history, 
which he loved to escape from his books to gratify. 
In private life he was much beloved bv all who 
knew him for his truly gentlemanly anil amiable 
disposition ; and his death is deeply lamented by 
a numerous circle of friends, not only in Edin¬ 
burgh, but in England and on the Continent, while 
in his special department of literary work, he has 
left a blank which will be long unfilled. 

J. A. II. Murray. 


ROYAL HISTORICAL AND ARC'IIAKOLOGICAL ASSOCIA¬ 
TION OF IRELAND* 

Tms society is now in its twenty-fifth year, and 
to judge from the volume of Proceedings and 
Papers for the year 187.’1, is in a flourishing con¬ 
dition, both financially and in other respects. The 
volume is well and clearly printed, and the illus¬ 
trations are plentiful and good. The subjects of 
the papers are almost exclusively Irish. Ogham in¬ 
scriptions, crannogs, and other purely Hibernian 
antiquities occupy a considerable proportion of 
the papers, but there are some of more general 
interest. 

The Rev. J, Graves contributes an account of 
an autograph and facsimile of Lady Elizabeth 
FitzGerald, “ the Fair Geraldine ” celebrated by 
the sonnets of the Earl of .Surrey. It is a portion 
of a letter written for her second husband, Lord 
Clinton, in 1558, just after his return from his 
expedition against Brest. Though her name is 
not signed, there can be no doubt of the writing 
being hers, ns Lord Clinton, in the latter portion 
of the letter, states that he has made his wife his 
secretary, “ forlak of strenth,” which is incorrectly 
printed in the copy of the letter “ Ink of seeing.” 
Mr. Graves elsewhere mentions Lord Clinton as 
suffering from loss of sight, but we presume this 
misreading is the only authority for the statement. 
Ilis paper is also illustrated by an nutotvpe of a 
portrait of the lady in question in the possession 
of the Marquis of Kildare, which is a copy of a 
picture by lvetel at Woburn Abbey. Red hair, 
high cheek lames, and a long chin are the prin¬ 
cipal features of “ her beauty of kind ” which 
produced so much impression on a married man 
many years her senior. Mr. Graves believes 
that Surrey’s attachment to her was purely pla¬ 
tonic, and shows the absurdity of the exaggera¬ 
tions which grew up to embellish the story, such 
as the fable of his travels in Italy to proclaim the 
charms of his mistress, and maintain the fame of 
her beauty in a tournament, Mr. R. R. Brash 
describes some pillar stones at Gowran, and at- 
t“mpts to interpret their Ogham inscriptions. 
These, Mr. Brash believes, were originally pagan 
monuments, but were subsequently utilised by 
Christians, who turned the stones upside down, 
and marked them with the sacred symbol of their 
religion. “ This is the story of the stone, as plain 
and palpable as if we were looking at the whole 
process.” On the other hand, Dr. Ferguson sees 
no reason to believe that such a practice ever 
existed ; but we have no space for going into the 
arguments on either side. The interpretation of 
Irish inscriptions must be a very uncertain task 
if other antiquaries follow the example of Dr. 
O’Donovan, who confesses in a letter that he 


carved a name under an inscription on a cromlech 
at Lennon, “ to puzzle future antiquaries.” Irish 
pedigrees also evidently suffer from a want of 
authenticity. The writer of a very interesting 
paper on the history of the clan Kavanagh, gives 
a long pedigree from the eleventh century to the 
present day, which differs in “ very important par¬ 
ticulars ” from others which have been authenti¬ 
cated by the family. But whether the pedigree 
be correct or not, the history of the gradual de¬ 
cline of the clan is carefully worked out from the 
time when the McMurrough was king of Leinster, 
and received a “black rent” of 40/. from the 
Crown, through the various confiscations and 
emigrations which broke up the clan, to the 
present day. Another article, entitled “ A 
Ramble round Trim,” is illustrated with views 
of the neighbourhood and drawings of monuments 
in the church, some of which are curious. The 
armorial bearings on the tomb of Henry Browne 
(1581), are surmounted by three crosses, probably 
typical of the crucifixion. This mixture of sacred 
and heraldic symbolism is very unusual, though 
there are instances in Ireland and elsewhere of 
armorial bearings entirely composed of sacred 
symbols, and known as the “ Arms of the Re¬ 
deemer.” The same paper contains a short 
biography of Richard Butler, Vicar of Trim and 
Dean of Clonmncnois, who died about twelve 
years ago after a long life, the leisure time of 
which was chiefly devoted to antiquarian pursuits. 

C. Trice Martin. 


A LONDON ALDERMANS JOURNAL, 1700-7. 

A ntivATE contemporary record of London life 
and opinions during a period when Europe was 
distracted by the effects of the then recent French 
Revolution, and the dawning military genius of 
Bonaparte, should have considerable interest and 
value. We have recently met with such a record 
among the manuscripts in the British Museum, in 
the shape of a diary kept during a few months by 
one who, as is evident from some of the entries, 
filled the office of alderman in the City. In laying 
some extracts from it before our readers, it is only 
necessary to remark that the worthy chronicler's 
views on some political matters are of a very pro¬ 
nounced character, and that we by no means wish 
to identify ourselves with them. 

“London, Tuesday 18 ,h October to Saturday, 22" a 
October, 1796. 

“These five days may be called rather days of ex¬ 
pectation than of event, for thcro has nothing occurred 
of material import. Lord Malmesbury and his suite 
left Dover on Tuesday in the morning about ten. 
Various aro the opinions as to this Embassy. M r . 
Burke laments in bitter terms tho degradation of the 
country in sending an ambassador to theso miscreants, 
these vile usurpers, these regicides! and yet with 
every epithet of abuse against the administration of 
tho country for making the attempt, in which M r . 
Pitt must of course take his share of the culpability, 
ho concludes in a glowing panegyric on M r . Pitt, who, 
he says, is the only man who can rescuo us from the 
impending destruction. M r . Pitt has an uncommon 
share of talents’tis true ; but if we may form any 
judgment of what is to lie from what has been, he 
has given us a miserable proof of his abilities ns a War 
Minister—debt, taxes and disgrace may in truth be 
placed to his account. Iiurko, too, has talents and 
perhaps friends (who will lie puzzled perhaps to con¬ 
vince the public of tho propriety of his pamphlet 
at the present moment), but I think Burke the 
most mischievous fellow that ever lived, an enemy 
to tho country and the most dangerous of all bad moD, 
an apostate to (sic) all that is honourable virtuous or 
justI have no opinion of the Embassy and I think 
that Lord Malmesbury will speedily return without 
his Embassy, and M r Pitt seems to think so too, or he 
would not so hastily augment tho Militia 60,000 
men. 

“On Wednesday M r Horne, of Paternoster Row was 
elected alderman of C'astlo Barnard Ward, in room of 
Sir John Hopkins, and on the same day died suddenly 
William Davis of Tower Hill, eldor brother of the 
Trinity House, an acquaintance of mine since 1765. 


“ On Friday arrived three mails from Hambro’, and 
instantly reports were circulated that nine important 
battles had been fought, that General Bournoville 
(Beurnonville) had been killed—Moreau annihilated 
with all his army—Buonaparte defeated with the loss 
of 6000 men and himself taken prisoner ; but when 
the prints were published it appears that the Austrians 
under General Wemeck and the army of the Sambro 
and Mouse had remained in a state of inaction since 
the 29 1 ' 1 ult*. On the 23“’ the Austrians made an un¬ 
successful attack on tho French on Ncuwicd, on tire 
29“' renewed tho attack and carried it by assault; 
after which a meeting was held by the generals of 
each side and tho town declared neutral. In Swabia 
General Moreau evacuating Ulm, and retiring by 
Biberaeh . , and so far from tho defeat of 

Buonaparte, from Milan dated tho 27* k , General 
Wurmser had lost 600 men in an unsuccessful sortie 
from Mantua for forage. 

“These seem the leading features of tho week. The 
weather has boon various, but mostly mild and fail; 
corn rather dearer, but tlie price of bread continued 
at 8). I dined every day in the lloro’ except Friday, 
when I dined at the Jerusalem with Gilidneke (chair) 
Bolton, Forbes, Mitchell, and a Mr. (iill.au, visitor; 
cat oysters afterwards at John’s. On Tuesday supped 
at M r Nutt’s. On Wednesday saw Downton in The 
Jew, admirably performed, with the Triumph of Love 
and ‘2,338,’ an incomparable dance, and elegantly 
arranged. On Thursday at the same theatre (Drury 
Lane) saw part of A Bold stroke for a Wife, and for 
the first time revived Richard Cceur dc Lion, got up 
with splendid decorations and well supported truly by 
M'* Crouch aud Kelly. On Saturday dined at the 
Three Tuns in tho Boro’, a miserable house for a Lon¬ 
don tavern, but tho people were civil and the beef¬ 
steak tolerable. To the York for a few minutes, read 
the Gazette aud tho papers which contain nit, and 
home at twelve. 

“Sunday 23 October 1796. The morning dark and 
gloomy, but about noon a smart shower clearel the 
air, and we had fiuo weather—walked with J. P. two 
hours in St. George's Fields and afterwards dined 
with M r . Alderman Clark en fami/le. Mrs. Clark, 
the two sons, and his mother, who completes on 
Wednesday next, her 92”'' year, a little deaf, but 
otherwise her faculties aro unimpaired ; she sees very 
well, and talks very well aud loud and laughs 
heartily. Sho eats and drinks and sleeps well and 
bids fair to live as yet some years. She said sho very 
well recollected the reign of Queen Anne, though she 
never saw her, but she saw Georgo tho First pass to 
the House of Parliament the first time he went there. 
She was born at Abingdon and was highly delighted 
to hoar that I had been there, and it quite cheered her 
heart when I spikeof the beauty of the situation and 
the charms of the ride from Abingdon to Wallingford. 
Her grandfather died aged 101. and her grandmother 
at 99. and this old lady may possibly live ns long or 
longer than either of them. . . . The alderman con¬ 
ceives the French are in their last agony. ‘ Go on with 
the war, and we shall conquer them at last,—-a very 
pretty speculation 1 Buonaparte is soon to be done 
over, and the Italian ports soon will be opened to our 
manufacturers. I walked on to Johu’s but the doors 
were shut, called on Murray and returned to tho 
York, where I spent the remainder of the evening 

with Mb-from Leeds, and an officer in Hussar 

dress, who wanted turtle-soup for supper. 

“ Thursday. 27 October. By tho papers the mail 
from Hambro’ is arrived! which brings tho usual mul¬ 
titude of contradictory accounts of marches and 
skirmishes—of battles fought at places tho names of 
which can neither be found in the map, and hardly Is 
be pronounced, if found, of advances and retreats ; 
and leaves one, after having toilod through columns 
of narrative, in the same state of uncertainty as 
before we began. The only serious event that has 
taken place siuce the last despatches is a battle which 
took place on tho 2« <1 between General Latour ami 
General Moreau, and taking it upon the testimony of 
the Vienna Gazette it was a scene of lumontablo 
slaughter. The Austrians were beaten with con¬ 
siderable loss, 600 they themselves state, after tho 
most obstinate resistance, but neither this nor any 
one of tho actions seems to be of any other import¬ 
ance to the campaign than that it cuts off from the face 
of the earth so many men. It is useless massacre! 
for tho next day Moreau recommences his retreat 
in great order, and the day after that Latour 
collects his scattered force and renews his pursuit. 
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The heart turns from the scene with horror! Often 
has Moreau been defeated, (in the papers) and even 
his army annihilated (in both houses of parliament). 
It appears that the general felt himself strong 
enough to rest in his positions, so as to turn occa¬ 
sionally on his pursuers and to conduct his retreat 
with consummate skill, with a slowness and circum¬ 
spection which betrays neither woakness nor alarm. 

“Friday, 28 ,u October. By the Londou papers this 
morning tho papers from Paris down to the 23 rd in¬ 
clusive are received after an interval of sixteen days, 
tho last date being the 7 th instant. Lord Malmes¬ 
bury arrived on the 23 rd , but not a word further 
respecting the mission has transpired. The King of 
Sardinia is dead, and the King of Naples has made 
peace. Tho King of Spain has declared war, which 
well might be expected, and a Spanish squadron has 
chased Admiral Manx into Gibraltar. Stocks again 
have fallen, so flourishing is the situation of the 
country, to 56 ! Though the details from tho conti¬ 
nent are not very circumstantial yet the result is cer¬ 
tainly of groat importance. It is now ascertained 
beyond a doubt that Moreau has shown himself 
worthy of being called a pupil of General Pichegru. 
’Mid all tho peril of his situation, and tho prognosti¬ 
cation of his most inevitable fate by all the minis¬ 
terial prints and their sycophants in both houses and 
elsewhere, he has effected lvs retreat. After con¬ 
siderable opposition and many warm engagements lie 
has cleared all tho defiles of the Black Mountains and 
on tho 11 th inst. established his head-quarters at 
Khineftlden. On Wednesday an address was pre¬ 
sented from tho City to tho King thanking his 
Majesty for tho preliminary step taken towards the 
attainment of peace, by sending an ambassador to 
negociate, &c. Two of our weak-headed aldermen 
were knighted on tho occasion, namely, Stephen 
Langston and William Staines, tho present Sheriffs! 

“Tuesday, 8 Nov. Very flue weather; no news; 
dined in tho Boro’, walked several times round Fins¬ 
bury .Square. . . . Alderman Watson sworn in 

at Guildhall Lord Mayor of London; tho farewell 
dinner at tho Mansion House. 

“Wednesday, 0 Nov. 1796. Lord Mayor’s Day, and 
a very fine day it was. The Lord Mayor &e. as usual 
took water at tho Three Cranes, and to Westminster, 
from thence back (Bridge Street in a state of repair), 
and in procession to Guildhall. M r Pitt was much 
insulted ; Fox and Skinner and Combe wero applauded, 
their horses taken off and carriages drawn by the 
multitude. The ancient splendour of the City in the 
streets seems dwindling to nothing, and in a very few 
years perhaps will be totally disregarded. Few of 
the aldermen attended, and tho Musicians’ Company 
only attended of which Mr. Watson is a member. 
The dinner was sumptuous and the company respect¬ 
able—the Duke of York, Prince Ernst, Foreign 
Ministers, J.ord Chancellor, M r . Pitt, M r . Fox, &c. I 
dined very late at tho York, and from theneo to 
Covent Garden Theatre, saw the last scene of Reynold's 
new comedy. Fortunes Fool , of which I could form no 
judgment. Olympus in an Uproar , very splendid 
scenery, but in point of merit not equal to The Golden 
Pippin, on winch it is founded. Nan Calley of famous 
memory was the Juno of former times and never failod 
of an encore of the celebrated catch ‘Push about tho 
Jorum,’ which in the present representation is 
omitted. Leaving tho house I was recognised by my 
lister Mrs. Turnbull, who insisted on taking me home 
to Broad Street—contrary to my resolve never to visit 
them more. Mutual explanations however produced 
reconciliation and at one in the morning we parted 
very good friends ;.so that as it has turnod out tho 
day was spent better than if I had gone to the Lord 
Mayor's Feast. 

“ Accounts have reached us of tho determination of 
General George Washington to resign his situation as 
President of the United States. His farewell address 
is dated 17 Sep‘ r ; in many parts most admirably 
written, but I think upon the whole rather too long. 
I dined M r P. at M r Benjamin Collett’s ; while we 
were at dinner my friend M r James Bell allied to 
inform me that in course of the day died John Wilkes, 
Chamberlain of London, and alderman of Farringdon 
Without. Few men have made in the world more 
noise—peace to his ashes ! 

“ Sunday, 13 Nov. Never was there a finer day since 
the days of King Lud! At home till three, walked 
with J. P. over St George’s Fields, thro* the park, 
Buckingham Gate to Hyde Park Corner, to Oxford 
Turnpike and through the squares to the Percy Street 


Coffee House, where we dined at six and dined well, 
good wine and good company, a Colonel Lenox was 
there, Samuel Gist formerly of Lloyds, with a French 
Ecclesiastic. Wo chatted till nine, and finished our 
evening at tho York. An extra Gazette was published 
with letters from M r R. Craufurd and Capt. Anstru- 
ther, with a continued detail of blood and slaughter; 
the armies have been constantly engaged, and, accord¬ 
ing to these .accounts, terminated always in favour of 
the Austrians, which the French do not admit; nor 
can it very well bo credited, for Moreau, though so 
often defeated, cut to pieces and annihilated, has made 
good his retreat—a retreat not to be parallelled since 
the days of Xenophon—and crossed the Rhine without 
molestation. 

(To be continued.) 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ENGRAVED WORKS OF SIR JOSHUA REYNOLDS. 

100 Strnnd : August 11, 1874. 

When a compiler professes to correct previous 
catalogues we are justified in stating any errors 
that may occur in his work. Two such errors in 
Dr. Hamilton’s Catalogue are pointed out in the 
article on “The Prints after Sir Joshua Reynolds’’ 
in your last number, and 1 append some others: 

Page 7. Sir William Blaekstone. Dr. Hamilton 
states that.proofs of this engraving aro very rare ; it is 
a pity he did not see a lettered impression, for he 
would then have found that the picture was paiutod 
by Gainsborough. 

Pago 11. Charles Pratt. Lord Camden, whole 
lengtli, standing in his robes, bidding the Magna 
Charts in his hand, engraved by Spilsbury, is painted 
by William Hoare. 

Page 17. John Frederick, Duke of Dorset, the 
engraving without tho star is by T. Hardy, 1799, 
not 8. W. Reynolds. 

Page 20. Adam Forguson, ongraved by Bellyo, not 
liengo , known as a printseller. 

Page 22. Garrick between Tragedy and Comedy. 
Dr. Hamilton states it is engraved by Valentine 
Green, 1769, and that all the others are copies. This 
is not correct, as there is a very fine engraving by 
E. Fisher dono in 1762. 

Page 23. Lord George Sackvillc, in second state of 
the plate, called Lord George Germain. Dr. Hamilton 
carefully describes the first state of tho print, and 
then puts tho date 1777, when his description ought 
to have the date 1759. 

Page 24. Prince AVilliam Frederick of Gloucester, 
engraved mezz, by Caroline Watson ; it is in stipple. 

Page 34. The three sons of Sir Peniston Lambe, 
Bart., first Viscount Melbourne, also stipple, though 
called mezz. 


Page 41. Thomas Newton, Bishop of Bristol, 
Dean of St. Paul’s; date on the proofs is 1775, not 
1773. 

Page 49. John, Lord Sheffield, CDgraved in stipple, 
not mezz., by John Jones. 

Page 57. H. R. H. Frederick, Duko of York, en¬ 
graved by J. Jones, in stipple, not mezz. 

Pago 60. Elizabeth, Countess of Auertim (this is 
one of the three ladies of whom Dr. Hamilton has 
corrected the description ; her name is tto longer to bo 
spelt Ancrani), engraved in mezz, by Inigo Spilsbury. 
Dr. Hamilton gives the picture ns painted in 1771. 
Now on the engraving the name is Jonathan, and tho 
date 1770; the work is very indifferent, without tho 
slightest resemblance to that very fine engraving of 
Miss Jacobs, by John Spilsbury, and certainly in¬ 
ferior to Inigo. 

Pago 67. Lady Cadogan. Another error that shocks 
Dr. Hamilton, who says her name is Mary, not 
Maria. I think there is no doubt Mary and Maria 
are ono and tho same name, for instance, the name of 
Mary Queen of Scots, Mary 1st and 2nd of England, 
on all engravings I havo examined is printed Maria. 
Lady Cadogau’s husband was tho third Baron, not 
tlio second. 

Page 72. Lady Ann Luttrell, widow of C. Horton, 
Esqro. according to catalogue, married Henry 
Frederick, Duko of Cumberland, son of George II. 
He was the sou of Frederick, Prince of Wales, and 
brother to George III. 

Page 75. Miss Kitty Fischer ; on tho letter in tho 
plate by R. Houston, is written, 1759, Jan. 2nd, not 
Jan. 1st, 1763. 

Page 89. -Miss Meyer, as Hebe, engravod by John 
Jncobe, 1769, ought to be 1780. 

Pago 108. Birth of Bacchus, is another of the 
plates in stipple which is stated to bo mezz. 

Page 109. Children in the Wood, engraved in 
mezz, by James Watson, in 1772, Dr. Hamilton says 
was painted in 1773. 

Jane Noseda. 


“ IL GRAN RIHUTO.” 

Newington Butts: August 12, 1874. 

In the notice of Dr. Farrar's work, The Life of 
Christ, in the last number of the Academy, the 
reviewer remarks that the author 
“steps aside for a moment to suggest what wo believe 
to bo a new interpretation of a well-known passage 
in Dante {Inf. iii. 59, 60)— 

* coltti, 

Che fece, per viltatc, il gran rifhito,’ 
bv referring it directly to the young ruler of Matt, 
xix. 22, instead of to Pope Culcstinc, as is usuully 
done.” 

When the mind broods for any length of time 
on a special subject its activity comes to resemble 
somewhat the movement of a whirlpool, which 
draws down within its vortex whatever approaches 
it. This may help to explain Dr. Farrar's digres¬ 
sion, and his conjecture touching the young ruler, 
which is not worse titan the conjectures of those 
who once thought that Esau was meant, or Dio¬ 
cletian, or Augustulus; but these conjectures are 
all swept away by the statement of Dante that the 
nameless individual was one whom he had per¬ 
sonally known, and was conspicuous among many 
others whom lie recognised:— 

“ Poscitt eli’io v'ebbi alctm riconoseiuto,. 
Giiurdni, e vidi 1' ombra di coltti 
Che fece per viltatc il gran rifiuto.” 

And then he knows that his crowd are 
“ hi setta dt-i cattivi. 

A Dio spiaccnti ed a' notniei sui.” 

It is more than doubtful if Dante ever saw Pietro 
da Morrone, afterwards Oelestin V. The proba¬ 
bility is that he never did; and wkeve he alludes 
to him (Inf. xxviii. 105-8) it is not in anger or 
contempt. Pietro da Morrone was a simple- 
minded holy man, devoted to prayer and divine 
meditations; he was elected Pope much against his 
will, and finding himself quite unequal to the 
office, with much humility resigned it. 

In Portirelli’s edition of the Divina Commedia 
(Milano, 1804) there is a very sensible note on 
this subject as regards Oelestin; the editor 
thinks some fellow-citizen was meant, but who it 
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is extremely difficult to say : his words are: “ Ma 
sarebbe impossible di eonoscere chi fosse colui de’ 
suoi concittadiui che Daute mette tra i poltroni.’’ 

Some few years ago I endeavoured historically 
to solve this question, mid by the aid of contem¬ 
porary chroniclers and early commentators and 
others who had reflected on the subject, arrived 
at the conclusion that Messer Vieri de’ Cerchi, 
the head of the Bianchi in Dante’s time, was the 
individual meant. Vieri de’ Cerchi had shown 
himself previously not to be wanting in courage, 
but in 1301 acted such a dastardly part in refusing 
to oppose Carlo di Valois and M. Corso Donati, 
when he had it in his power to do so, that the 
poet’s political prospects were ruined, and himself 
and his party driven into hopeless exile. 

To the pusillanimity of the Bianchi, and especi¬ 
ally of their chief, Messer Vieri de’ Cerchi. all the 
misfortunes of the party were owing. By this, 
and their subsequent conduct, Dante came to 
loathe and abhor them, and felt that being mixed 
up with such a set was the most distressing feature 
of his exile :— 

“E quel che pill li eravcra lc spnlle, 

Sara In compngiiia liialvngia e seem pin, 

Coil la quid til cadrai ill questa valle; 

Che tutta ingrata, tuttu liiuttn ed empia 
Si farii comm te; ma poco appresso 
Ella, non til, n'avra rossa la tenipia.” 

(I’d. xvii. 61-GO.) 

My brochure* published in reference to this 
question, has lieen translated into Italian and re¬ 
printed in Italy. II. C. Barlow. 


THE PHOENICIAN'S IN BRAZIL. 

Liverpool : July 22, 1S74. 

Transcription of the Phoenician characters into 
Hebrew, and division of tlio words:— 

c mnD mpno pxo $33 p 2 tons 1 

-- [ke’ji] nt?33 0 Din px np 5 mt* (?) xsknI? 4 

DD'^y 1 ? ma 

3- Kja?D mna 8 nx’jn nycn 7 n3t?3 

-last 0 

4 ■ oy yD3 pQD 11 D'a “ia33 [wyo] two 10 

.nw n'3K 

5 . DnV 5 px? aaD Djw’ ent? nn* d' 3 rpn33 

^>*7333 15 

<*• D3£? D?H X337 X3131 nx' 4 -,13xb 3^y 31 'D 

nay 

7 - nttryno '23xv> smn 15 'tta deo niioci odd 

i3x ,c 

8 - :K33n» n33'H’3 D33'^y s'n^an 17 

NOTES. 

1 83(13, «’e, is Clmldaie; Hebrew 33133. 

* sons of. The final ' is dropped. In this 
inscription, ns in many other ancient writings, the 
plural Yod is omitted, ending D instead of D*- 

3 “l^ty in evidently a mistake of the copyist; 
Pl^ty seems to be the proper word. 

1 X3XX? quite unintelligible; must also be as¬ 
cribed to inaccurate transcription. I venture to 

substitute (o^6)/«■ ever. 

5 pip, to serve, to support. Obsol. Rad. (vide 
Gescn. Le.vivon, nnp). 

0 715237, probably for Xjt'3), mu! cjolted. 

7 mtn)3 nyETI. In Phoenician generally, as 
in Hebrew frequently, n instead of n is used at 
the end. 

8 DID?. °f the utter destruction ; analogous to 
O'pnn’ 132^2 71X1, the king thereof he utterly de¬ 
frayed (Joshua x. 28). 

8 13X, strong. I am rather doubtful about this 
word. I am inclined to think that it may be a 

* It Gron Iti.fiuto : whof it was, who mode it, and 
hew fatal to Vante Allighieri. (London: Truhner & 

O., 1662.) 


noun proper, meaning, with the preceding N33^D, 
our King Abar, or Abad, perhaps Abda-startos, 
one of Hiram’s successors. 

10 32110, from Acco, instead of 3VyD. The 
final i of 32y does most likely belong to the next 
word, which is then more correctly read 13333, and 
ire conquered, sy, Acco, without 3 is found on 
Phoenician coins (vide Monumentn Phoenicia, 
Geseuii). The siil not yielding sufficient main¬ 
tenance, the Phoenicians resorted to piracy. 

11 J3SD, a shipmaster. The Chaldee translation 
of “]'riv)2, thy mariners (Iv/ek. xxvii. 27), is 
3]'32p. The word is Hebrew, as 713'EDn '7731'3, 
in the sides of the ship (Jonah i. 5 ), and much used 
in Rabbinical writings. 

12 Dr6, warm. The b is superfluous; probably 
a mistake. 

13 ^1337, and separated, or remote, 

14 X313H 71X, our company. The sentence is 
here incomplete; some words may have been 
omitted. 

10 Xhin, neiv, is the Chaldee term for 52171. 

10 13X. Ill the copy before me this word is the 
last in the 7th line, while Dr. Luting has it the 
first in the 6th. 

17 K'n^an, apportioned, ns 771 771' '33 ^371127, out 
of the portion of the children of Judah (Joshua 
xix. 0). 

TRANSLATION. 

1. Ve, the sons of Canaan from Zidon, the 
Royal City; may her commerce 

2.flourish supporting the high and 

exalted land chosen by (or for) the supreme (Gods) 

3. and supreme (Goddesses). In the nineteenth 
year of the destruction of our mighty King (or 
King Abar) 

4. we set out from Accbo and conquered in the 
sea a mariner journeying with ten ships. 

5. We were together in the sea two years, sur¬ 
rounding a warm and remote land. 

(i. Mighty waters entered the fleet . . . . 

our company. We came hither twelve 

7. men and three women into this new- (lv dis¬ 
covered) island which I mightily enriched (culti¬ 
vated) 

6. and apportioned. The supreme (Gods) and 
supreme (Goddesses) be gracious unto us. 

Jacob Prag. 


SCIENCE. 

THE GEOLOGY OF BELFAST. 

Much of the interest, both scientific and 
popular, which circles around the town of 
Belfast as a centre, may he traced to the 
geological structure of the surrounding 
country. Not to go farther than the range 
of the Belfast Hills, one may read even there 
a singularly instructive epitome of geologi¬ 
cal history. Eruptive rocks, marine depo¬ 
sits, and lacustrine beds rest in succession 
one upon another, and may all he exposed 
within the limits of a single section. Even 
to the most casual observer the very form of 
the ground, especially the hold escarpment 
of the hills, suggests questions which can he 
answered only by an application of the prin¬ 
ciples of geology. In the presence of such 
scenery a man becomes a geologist in spite 
of himself, and though caring but little for 
the subjects usually discussed in Section C, 
may yet welcome a popular sketch descrip¬ 
tive of the structure of the country. Those 
who seek a more detailed acquaintance with 
the subject may be referred to the maps of 
the Geological Survey of Ireland—especially 
Sheets 3(5 and 37—and to the accompanying 
“Explanatory Memoirs,” by Professor Hull, 
Mr. J. L. Warren, and Mr. W. B. Leonard. 


Rising on the northern slope of the Slieve- 
Croob Mountains, in. the heart of the county 
Down, the River Lagan flows at first over a 
great tract of Silurian ground, and then 
winding sluggishly through a valley of New 
Red Sandstone, at length empties itself at the 
head of Belfast Lough. This longh is a 
broad inlet of the Irish Sea, separating the 
county Down on the south from county 
Antrim on the north. Just at the junc¬ 
tion of the liver with the bay, the town 
of Belfast has been built. The foundations 
of the town rest for the most part upon 
alluvial deposits brought down by the Lagan 
and its tributary, the Black stall', and mixed 
with tlie sand and silt of the estuary. Ex¬ 
cavations in the streets and in the harbour 
of Belfast have, shown that the deposits of 
sand and silt arc associated with beds of 
recent shells, and with marine peat. These 
comparatively modern deposits are based 
upon the red rocks of Triassic age, which 
occupy the valley of the Lagan, stretching 
in a south-westerly direction from Belfast. 
This valley, with its expansion in Belfast 
Lough, divides the district under description 
into two areas, as sharply separated from 
each other geologically as politically. On 
the right or county Down side of the valley 
the rocks are almost exclusively palaeozoic, 
whilst on the left or Antrim sido they aro 
without exception of secondary and tertiary 
age. It will be convenient to describe the 
several formations in ascending order, com¬ 
mencing with the most ancient and passing 
progressively to the newest. 

Rocks of palaeozoic age rise from the 
southern shore of Belfast Lough, and occupy 
the greater part of the county Down. They 
consist chiefly of a succession of grits, sand¬ 
stones and conglomerates, of which tlie pre¬ 
vailing colours are grey, green, and purple; 
these are associated here and there with 
bands of black slate and shale, which in 
some localities contain graptolites. By far 
the greater part of these palaeozoic rocks 
may be referred to the Bala or Caradoc 
stage of the Lower Silurian group; at tho 
same time some of the beds may possibly 
belong to the underlying Llandeilo series, 
whilst it has been suggested, though appar¬ 
ently on insufficient grounds, that a few 
patches, differing from the surrounding rocks, 
may be even as old as tlie Cambrian forma¬ 
tion. Tlie Lower Silurian rocks of this 
area have a general north-easterly trend, 
and usually form elevated ground, rising for 
example to a height of 720 feet at Carngaver 
Hill, to the north-east of Belfast. 

There is evidence to show that the Silu¬ 
rian strata had been greatly disturbed and 
denuded prior to the deposition of tlie over- 
lying beds. Only a few fragments of these 
higher palaeozoic rocks now remain. At 
Cultra, near Holywood, on the southern 
shore of Belfast Lough, there aro certain 
dark grey and black shales, containing 
Modiola Macadami and other fossils of the 
lower limestone shale. Shales, probably of 
the same age, occur at Castle-Espie, near 
Comber, on the western shore of Strang- 
ford Lough, where a red or salmon-coloured 
limestone is extensively quarried. This strip 
of carboniferous limestone is highly fossili- 
ferous, and yields gigantic specimens of the 
cepbalopod Aclinoceras.yiijanteum, called by 
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the quarry men “pillars.” The fragment¬ 
ary patches at Cultra and at Castle-Espie 
are the only rocks within the Belfast area 
which can be regarded as representatives of 
the lower carboniferous series—a series 
which is developed on so grand a scale in 
the southern and central parts of the island. 

East of Cultra pier is a small exposure of 
red marls and yellow dolomites, to which 
attention was first directed many years ago 
by Dr. Bryce, and which Professor King, of 
Galway, has since referred to the Upper 
Permian series. They contain such cha¬ 
racteristic fossils as Schizodns Scldothelmi, 
Bakecillia autiqua and Pleitrophorus cost id us. 
The dolomites, or magnesian limestones, of 
Cultra were formerly exported to Glasgow 
for use in the manufacture of Epsom salts. 

At the base of the secondary series of 
formations lies the great group of Triassic 
rocks, divisible in this country into a lower 
or Bnnter group, and an upper or Kcuper 
series. The Bunter beds not only occupy 
the broad valley of the Lagan, which runs 
in a south-westerly direction from Belfast, 
but spread over an old valley in the palaeo¬ 
zoic rocks, which stretches eastwards from 
Belfast to the shore of Strangford Lough. 
These Bunter beds consist, in their lower 
part, of shales and flaggy sandstones, overlaid 
by soft massive sandstones, red, yellow, and 
variegated in colour, and frequently ex¬ 
hibiting oblique lamination. Some of the 
sandstones are quarried for building pur¬ 
poses. Notwithstanding the general ab¬ 
sence of organic remains in the Bunter 
sandstones, Professor Hull several years 
ago succeeded in establishing a three-fold 
division of this series. According to his 
classification, based on the lithological cha¬ 
racters of the beds, the fully-developed 
Bunter series, as exposed in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, admits of division into an Upper 
and a Lower group of Mottled Sandstones, 
separated by the Pebble Beds. It is believed 
that the Bunter Sandstones in the .Belfast 
area may be placed on the horizon of the 
Upper Mottled Sandstones, fhe lower mem¬ 
bers of the Bnnter group being unrepre¬ 
sented in this district. 

The Bunter series is immediately sue-* 
ceeded by the New Red or Keuper Marls, 
although on the Continent the two groups 
are separated by the fossiliferous limestone 
known as the Muschelkalk. It seems pro¬ 
bable that the British area occupied by 
Bunter rocks was elevated into dry land 
previously to the deposition of this marine 
limestone. The Keuper series of the Bel¬ 
fast district consists of shales and sand¬ 
stones, overlaid in some places by red, 
green, and mottled marls. Somo of the 
sandstones are ripple-marked, sun-cracked, 
and pitted as if by rain-drops, whilst others 
exhibit pseudomorphous crystals which have 
borrowed their cubic forms from the prior 
crystallisation of common salt. Several 
products of economic value are yielded by 
the Keuper rocks. Thus, the Lower Keuper 
Sandstona is quarried as a building ma¬ 
terial, whilst the marls are used for brick¬ 
making : these marls, too, contain veins and 
bands of gypsum and valuable deposits of 
rock-salt. The salt is largely worked at 
Duncrue, near Carriokfergus, From the 
presence of salt and the prevailing red 


colour of the rocks. Professor Ramsay has 
been led to the conclusion that the Now Red 
Marl must have been deposited in a vast 
salt-lake. 

Connecting the Triassic series with the 
overlying Lias is a group of passage-beds, 
known indifferently as the Rboetic, the 
Penarth, or the Avicula-contorta series. The 
development of corresponding beds in the 
Rhoetian Alps of Bavaria, and again at 
Penarth, near Cardiff, in South Wales, 
has suggested the two former names, whilst 
the third is borrowed from a highly charac¬ 
teristic shell, first described from the north 
of Ireland by the lato General Portlock. 
The Rboetic series is well represented in 
the county Antrim, and a capital section is 
exposed at Collin Glen, only four or five 
miles to the south-west of Belfast. This 
section has been accurately described by 
Mr. Ralph Tate, who was the first to sug¬ 
gest its proper interpretation. Here the 
Rhootic beds consist of a succession of black 
shales, thin-bedded sandstones, and impure 
limestones, surmounted by the zone of White 
Lias, and containing shells eminently cha¬ 
racteristic of the Rhoetic series, such as 
Avicula canlorta, Cardium Hhoeticum, Pecten 
Valoniensis, and Axincqms (Axiims) cloa- 
ciuus. The Aricida-coidorta zone extends 
from Collin. Glen to the north-east of 
Belfast, and thence to Larne, everywhere 
underlying the lowest beds of the Lias. 

According to Mr. Tate, the Lower Lias 
of Ireland may bo divided into four zones, 
of which the three lower should be correlated 
respectively with the zones of Ammonites 
phuiorbis, A. amjididus, and A. 11 add and i, 
whilst the fourth zone belongs to a higher 
division of the series. The celebrated Liassic 
rocks of rortrush, near the Giant’s Cause¬ 
way, are fossiliferous shales so indurated by 
association with eruptive rocks, as to assume 
a porcellanons texture, and resemble a flinty 
slate or chert. 

If the sequence of geological formations 
were uninterrupted, the Lias would be im¬ 
mediately followed by the thick series of 
Oolitic rocks. In Ireland, however, the 
Oolites appear to be entirely unrepresented, 
and the Liassic rocks are succeeded marjno 
Mercado by the upper members of the 
Cretaceous formation. Beds representing 
the Upper Greensand, and resting upon 
the Lias, or even upon still older rocks, 
crop out from beneath the Chalk along the 
entire line of the Belfast Hills. Mr. Tate 
proposed to distinguish these beds as the 
“ Hibernian Greensand,” maintaining that 
the term “Upper Greensand,” in the sense 
in which it is used by English geologists, is 
not sufficiently comprehensive. The Hiber¬ 
nian Greensand, which may be correlated 
with D’Orbigny’s Etar/e Cenomanien, consists 
of three distinct zones.. The lowest part is 
made up of dark bluish-green sands, coloured 
by glauconitic granules, and characterised 
by the occurrence of Exoji/ra conica ; these 
sands pass up into grey marls and yellow 
sandstone, containing such fossils as Ostrea 
carinata and Pccten quinqnecostatns; and 
this division is followed by cliloritic sands 
and sandstones yielding Exoqi/ra columba 
and numerous remains of sponges. To this 
uppermost division may be referred the 
curious mottled conglomerate known locally 


as “ mulatto stone; ” this is a hard calcareous 
rock, speckled with grains of glauconite, 
and containing embedded pebbles of quartz. 
Phosphatic nodules occur in the lower 
glauconitic sands, but are too sparsely dis¬ 
tributed to be profitably worked for agricul¬ 
tural purposes. An analysis of some of the 
greensand nodules, by Dr. Hodges, of Belfast, 
gave 3'24 per cent, of phosphoric acid, cor¬ 
responding to (3'G8 percent, of tribasic phos¬ 
phate of lime. 

Another break in the geological series 
disturbs the sequence between the Upper 
Greensand and the Chalk. In the absence 
of the lower divisions of the Chalk, the 
eroded surface of the Upper Greensand is 
immediately covered by the Upper Chalk, or 
Chalk-with-flints. The Irish Chalk, instead 
of being a soft earthy rock like the Upper 
Chalk in tho south of England, is a hard, 
compact, imperfectly-bedded limestone, 
breaking with a splintery fracture. Al¬ 
though not worked for building purposes, it 
is extensively quarried for lime-burning, and 
is known locally as “White Limestone.” 
The White Limestone is covered by a thick 
cap of basaltic rocks, and the highly indu¬ 
rated condition of the chalk has frequently 
been referred to the effect of these overlying 
volcanic masses. Mr. E. T. Hardman, of 
the Geological Survey, has recently analysed 
the hard chalk of Tyrone, and does not find 
that its chemical composition differs from 
that of ordinary soft chalk. The Tyrone 
limestone contained 97'32 per cent, of car¬ 
bonate of lime; it is notable, however, that 
it yielded traces of zinc, existing probably ir> 
the form of a carbonate, and derived from 
the superincumbent basalt. Flint nodules 
are distributed in parallel layers throughout 
the entire thickness of the Irish Chalk, and 
present the usual brown and grey colours, 
except at the junction of the basalt, where 
they are commonly reddened, as if by partial 
calcination. In some localities, as near 
Moira, the flints attain an enormous size, 
and some of the spongo-like forms, known 
as paramoudras , may measure as much as 
two or three feet in diameter. Fossils are 
not numerous in the Irish Chalk, but they 
afford sufficient evidence to show that it 
must be referred to a high geological hori¬ 
zon. Mr. Tate has suggested that the White 
Limestone may be paralleled with the Chalk 
of Norwich. 

All the rocks previously described consist 
of sedimentary deposits, more or less altered. 
Yet the north-east of Ireland owes its chief 
geological interest to the splendid develop¬ 
ment of its igneous rocks. In addition to 
the dykes which penetrate the sedimentary 
strata, giving rise to more or less local altera¬ 
tion in the beds they traverse, great sheets of 
volcanic rocks, in some parts more than 600 
feet in thickness, are spread over the surface 
of the chalk, and form a vast plateau occu¬ 
pying the greater part of the county Antrim, 
and extending into Londonderry. This 
basaltic group forms part of the great series 
of tertiary eruptive rocks, which stretch 
from the north-east of Ireland, through 
many of the Western Isles of Scotland, and 
reappear far to the north in the Faroe 
Islands and even in the older volcanic dis¬ 
tricts of Iceland. Professor Goikie has 
admirably described them, as developed in 
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some of the Hebrides. In Ireland they 
consist of successive sheets of old lava, 
superposed one upon another, and inter- 
stratified with beds of ash and deposits of 
lignite. The structure of the rocks may 
vary considerably, being tabular, columnar, 
concretionary, or amygdaloidal. When 
amygdaloidal, the vesicular cavities gene¬ 
rally contain zeolites and other minerals. 
Although the finest example of the columnar 
forms is presented in the famous Giant’s 
Causeway, yet in many other parts of the ba¬ 
saltic area the rock is more or less prismatic. 
In some cases the prisms or columns are 
jointed one to another by cup-and-ball 
sockets, of which splendid examples may 
be seen in the articulated pillars of the 
Causeway. Petrologically, the eruptive 
rocks of the Antrim plateau may be classed 
under the several varieties of basalt, oua- 
mcsile, and dolcrite —terms which are applied 
to one and the same rock according as its 
texture is compact, fine-grained, or coarscly- 
crystalline. Mineralogically, these rocks 
consist of augite, plagioclase—that is to 
say, a felspar in which the two principal 
directions of cleavage do not form a right 
angle with each other—and magnetite, as¬ 
sociated with such accessory minerals as 
olivine and apatite. Professor Andrews, 
of Belfast, many years ago detected the 
presence of metallic iron in the Antrim 
basalt. It should be mentioned that the 
microscopic structure of the eruptive and 
crystalline rocks of Ireland is being carefully 
worked out by Professor Hull, who has 
already thrown much light upon this sub- 
ject. 

Whilst the basalts and their congeners 
belong chemically to the basic class of vol¬ 
canic rocks, the correlative group of acid 
rocks, or those rich in silica, is not with¬ 
out its representatives in the north-east of 
Ireland; the rare rock described as a trachyte- 
porphyry being found in patches near Hills¬ 
borough, and again at Tardree near An- 
trim. 

That the Irish basalts were erupted after the 
deposition of the chalk is certain from their 
position ; that they were erupted long after¬ 
wards is probable from the extensive denu¬ 
dation which the chalk must have suffered, as 
attested by the flint-gravels between the 
chalk and the overlying trap. But we are 
not left without a more direct clue to the 
geological date of at least part of this 
volcanic series. The subterranean activity 
was intermittent, and during the tranquil 
periods between the successive flows de¬ 
posits of either a terrestrial or lacustrine 
origin were accumulated. Some of these in- 
terbedded deposits contain vegetable remains. 
In a cutting on the Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railway,at Ballypalidy, the basalts 
are interstratified with certain plant-beds, 
some of which have yielded a rich collection 
of fossil leaves. These have been carefully 
studied by Mr. W. H. Baily, the Palaeonto¬ 
logist to the Irish Geological Survey', who 
has detected among them a now fir-cone de¬ 
scribed as Pi mis Plutoiiis , and the branches 
and leaves of a conifer, which he named 
Sequoia Du Noyeri. Other plant-remains 
have been discovered by Dr. J. Bryce, 
associated with the basalts on the shores of 
Lough Neagh. The Antrim flora, though 


differing to some extent from that of the Isle 
of Mull, discovered many years ago by the 
Duke of Argyll, yet concurs with it in re¬ 
ferring at least part of the basaltic series to 
the Upper Miocene period. 

It is not only to the geologist that the 
Antrim basalts are a source of interest. 
Iron ores are associated in many localities 
with the volcanic series, and within the last 
few years these ores have attracted con¬ 
siderable attention. As early as 1790 the 
Rev. Dr. Hamilton described the occurrence 
of ferruginous ochres in the basalt of the 
Giant’s Causeway, but no practical and 
systematic application was made of these 
materials until Dr. Ritchie, of Belfast, in 
1861, commenced working the ochreousbeds 
exposed in the railway-cutting at Bally¬ 
palidy. Other deposits of ore, of a different 
character, have been since discovered in 
many localities north of Belfast, and have led 
to the establishment of a new and important 
branch of industry', which promises to be¬ 
come of great value to the county. The 
Antrim iron ores have been described by 
-Mr. Ralph Tate and Dr. Sinclair Holden, by 
Professor Hull, and by Mr. R. A. Watson. 
The lower part of the basaltic series contains 
interstratified layers of bole and lithomarge, 
which have evidently been formed by the 
alteration of the basalt. The bole is a red¬ 
dish ferruginous clay, whilst the lithomarge 
is generally a bluish clay-like material, con¬ 
sisting of a hydrous silicate of alumina, 
potash, and peroxide of iron. The iron ore 
occurs in a band above the series of boles 
and lithomarge, and divides the basalts into 
an upper and a lower series. Much of the 
ore is pisolitic in structure, consisting of 
small spheroids of magnetito and haematite, 
embedded in an ochreous matrix. At Bally¬ 
palidy' the ore is of a different character. 
From the high percentage of alumina in 
most of the mineral, it is brought into the 
market under the name of “ Belfast alumi¬ 
nous ore,” and has been largely used for 
mixing with the rich red haematites of Cum¬ 
berland and Lancashire. The alumina acts 
as a flux to the silica, and even the litho¬ 
marge has been used for a like purpose. The 
Antrim ores have been also introduced into 
the blast-furnaces of South Wales, and some 
of the richer pisolitic ores, which may con¬ 
tain as much as 05 percent, of metallic iron, 
have even been smelted alone. 

Althongh the basaltic series of north¬ 
eastern Ireland attains in some places a 
thickness of more than 600 feet, and occupies 
an area of at least 1,200 square miles, yet 
there is abundant evidence to show that it was 
at one time much thicker and had a far grenter 
extension than at present. The eruptive 
rocks at Scrabo Hill and at Dundonald, in 
the county Down, appear to be outliers of 
the great series of Antrim basalts, and stand 
out as witnesses of the extensive denudation 
which this district has suffered. 

Traces of the action of ice are as clearly 
marked in the Belfast area as are those of 
fire. Glacial drift is spread over the greater 
part of the country ; and the direction of 
the striae, still fresh on many a rock, to¬ 
gether with the character of the transported 
blocks embedded in the boulder-clay, points 
to an ice-flow from the north and north¬ 
west. The deposits of drift around the 


shores of Lough Neagh are celebrated for 
containing silicified wood, associated, in 
some cases, with lignite. It was formerly 
a popular notion that this was the wood of 
the holly-tree petrified by the waters of the 
Lough, but its microscopic structure clearly 
shows it to be coniferous. Some authorities 
have referred it to the genus Cupressoxylon , 
whilst others have pointed out its affinity 
with Sequoia. Dr. Macklosie suggests that, 
like the Antrim lignites, it may be of 
Miocene age. 

Examples of the characteristic accumula¬ 
tions of drift, known in Ireland as “ Eskers,” 
may be seen in the long winding ridges of 
sand and gravel in the neighbourhood of 
Lisburn and Dunmurry. Terraces of old 
liver-gravels occur in the valleys of the 
Lagan and the Black staff, whilst raised 
beaches are common along the coast. In 
some of these gravels worked flints have 
been discovered ; and, in fact, as true chalk- 
flints are restricted in Ireland to the north¬ 
eastern corner, it might naturally be expected 
that such implements would be here pecu¬ 
liarly abundant. But the description of these 
relics of prehistoric man, though not with¬ 
out interest geologically, falls rather within 
the scope of anthropological science, and may 
therefore be fairly transferred to one of the 
Departments of Section D. 

F. W. Rudi.er. 

IRANIAN ANTIQUITIES. 

Eraiiische Alterthiimshundc. By Fr. Spiegel. 

First and second vols. (Leipzig : Engel- 

maun, 1871, 1873*) 

In the different works which Dr. Spiegel has 
published during the last thirty years upon 
the language, literature, religion, and history 
of the ancient nations of Banian race, he has 
elucidated so many obscure questions, and 
brought to light so many fresh facts, that 
the work which he has now given to the 
public may be regarded as the natural con¬ 
clusion and summary of his preceding labours. 
The work is dedicated to Chr. Lassen, and 
is composed substantially upon the same 
plan as the Indische Alterthumsl.unde, 
though there are, of course, numerous and 
notable differences between the two books. 
Dr. Spiegel, like Lassen, has undertaken to 
reconstruct the social and political history of 
a country by means of fragmentary informa¬ 
tion and the scattered remnants of a litera¬ 
ture ; his task has not been less arduous, 
though it has been productive of less solid re¬ 
sults : for if, on the one hand, owing to her 
geographical and historical position, Iran was 
better known to classical and Mohammedan 
writers who have added something to our 
knowledge ; on the other hand, we are with¬ 
out such ancient native and authentic docu¬ 
ments on matters relating to social life, reli¬ 
gion, and literature as present themselves to 
the historian of India. Only fragments of 
the ancient literature of Iran have reached us. 

It is needless to say that Dr. Spiegel has 
in general made use of all the documents 
bearing upon his subject, whatever their 
origin; but it is surprising to find that he 
has entirely neglected the information re¬ 
specting Central Asia given in the Chinese 
annals, enough of which has been translated 
to enable us to follow the movements of tho 
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Turanian people, whose destinies were for so 
long mixed np with those of the Iranian 
race. It is also to be regretted that the 
author has not taken more account of the 
illustrative monuments which the soil of 
Persia has yielded np in some provinces, 
such as the Bactrian and Indo-Scythian 
medals. To these omissions must be added 
a third, of still greater practical inconveni¬ 
ence. The author has not thought fit, before 
entering upon his subject, to give an account 
of the sources upon which he has relied. We 
can understand his having thought this to 
be superfluous, so far as the geography and 
ethnography of Iran were concerned, nor 
does our observation apply to that part 
of the work which relates to the mythical 
history, and which, in fact, begins by a para¬ 
graph headed “ Quellen.” But the exposition 
ot the mythology and the religious system is 
not preceded by any indication of the mate¬ 
rials by the help of which the author has 
composed this book, which, according to his 
preface, is not addressed to the learned only, 
but to the educated public in general. Yet 
some of his discussions are almost unintelli¬ 
gible without a preliminary knowledge of 
the works published upon the Avesta, and 
lie evidently presupposes such a knowledge 
in his readers. Even though the author may 
propose to deal, in a future volume, with the 
sacred writings of the Iranians, the omission 
we have noticed is not the less objectionable 
in a work of this class. 

The first volume of the Eranische Alter- 
thumshnnde is divided into three books, of 
which the first is devoted to the geography, 
the second to the ethnography, and the third 
to the primitive and mythical history of Iran. 
It terminates with an appendix, containing 
lists, furnished by modern travellers, of the 
different tribes now dwelling in Persia, such 
as the Beloochees, the Brahuis, the Ha- 
zares, the Turcomans, the Khoords, Ac., 
according to their tribes and families. The 
second volume includes the fourth book, 
which is devoted to religion; and the fifth 
book, of which the subject is the political 
history down to Alexander, with throe sup¬ 
plementary dissertations: a, on the situation 
of the town of Pasargadae ; b, on the rivers 
of Susiana, and the route followed by Alex¬ 
ander to Persepolis ; c, on the province of 
Parthia. 

The two first books are naturally based 
upon the corresponding portion of Ritter’s 
great work, corrected and supplemented in 
many of its details by means of fresh re¬ 
searches and the reports of more recent 
travellers. The Arab geographers Yaeut, 
Ictakhri, Kazwini, and others have furnished 
valuable hints, but there is still something 
left for the gleaner. Among modern tra¬ 
vellers, Sir Henry Rawlinson is most fre¬ 
quently quoted (his important geographical 
memoir was published in vol. x. of the Trans¬ 
actions of the Royal Geographical Society). 
The chapter which discusses the political 
division of Iran is preceded by a dissertation 
on the mythical geography of the Avesta and 
the Bnndehesb. The analogies of this cos- 
mographic system with that of the Indians, as 
we find it in the Mahabharata and the Vislinu- 
Pnrana, are too plain to be overlooked. Dr. 
Spiegel admits their existence unhesitatingly, 
but without pronouncing upon the origin of 


the theories, though he maintains that they 
cannot proceed so far back as to the Aryan 
period. Comparing the system in question 
with the ethnographic, or rather topographic, 
outlines given in the tenth chapter of Gene¬ 
sis, he seems inclined to place the starting- 
point of these conceptions—half real, half 
mythical—at Babylon. In his enumeration 
of the provinces of the Persian Empire, the 
author follows, in chronological order, the 
lists of Darius in the cuneiform inscriptions, 
those of Herodotus, of Plato, of Ammianus 
Marcell inns, Moses of Kbomi, &c. The 
advantages of a chronological order are so 
obvious that one is surprised that the author 
has not, as will be seen below, confined 
himself to this mode of classification in 
the other parts of his work. All this sec¬ 
tion is distinguished by admirable arrange¬ 
ment and clearness of exposition. The author 
has succeeded in giving, in a limited compass, 
a picture of the physical conformation and 
artificial boundaries of the country, which is 
complete in all its principal lines. A special 
map would have added still further to the 
usefulness of this portion. 

The second book, as has been said, treats of 
the ethnography of Iran. All the populations 
actually inhabiting Persia and the adjacent 
countries are passed in review, and, so far as 
possible, shown to be historically connected 
with the different tribes mentioned in the 
ancient monuments. It is clear that many 
points must still be left uncertain in such a 
study, for the facts of ethnography are- at 
present much less easily ascertained than the 
facts of geography. The private opinion of 
the observer too often plays the principal part 
in the examination of the elements to be 
estimated, ar.d hasty conclusions are too 
often drawn from them. Thus, in the case 
of the tribe of the Tadjiks, whom Dr. Spiegel 
(vol. i. p. 337), following an hypothesis of M. 
do Khanikof ( Memoirs on the Ethnoyraplnj 
of Persia, Paris, 18tS7), considers as the most 
pure and authentic descendants of the ancient 
Iranians, wo must repeat what we have said 
elsewhere (Berne critique , 1807, ii. p. 373), 
namely, that the traveller quoted appears by 
no means to have proved his case. It is hard 
to admit that this people is still, and has been 
from comparatively remote times, designated 
by a name derived from the modern word fdilj 
(cap or bonn et), the rather that the word hi Jjik 
in the Bundehesh means Arabs. Dr. Spiegel, 
however, does not seem to believe this tribe 
to be identical with or related to the IbicriKat 
(Tnim-cn) of Ptolemaeus. On the other hand, 
we cannot but commend the reserve which 
the author maintains towards ethnographical 
theories much in favour at the present day, 
both on the Continent and in England. We 
refer to the disposition to attribute the cunei¬ 
form inscriptions of the second class to the 
Turanian family of languages—a family of 
which the character and the limits are still 
undecided. It is dangerous to introduce new 
elements into science while they are still 
matters of controversy, especially when the 
conclusions to be deduced from them are of 
such wide significance. 

The essay upon the primitive history of 
the Iranians begins by a resume of the state 
of Indo-European society before the separa¬ 
tion. The author then enters upon the 
Aryan period; that is, the one in which the 


Indian and Iranian nationalities still formed 
a single people. He does not pronounce 
upon the question of their place of settlement, 
though it is one which appears to admit of an 
approximative answer, which he might have 
indicated without committing himself. The 
chapter in which he develops, in accordance 
with linguistic and mythological data, the 
series of ideas which the two nations have 
retained as the common heritage of their 
former kinship, is of great importance for the 
reader, since the author there explains the 
point of view from which ho enters upon the 
general study of Iranian antiquity. The 
debates, to which the interpretation of the 
ancient religion of the Avesta has given rise, 
and the position occupied by Dr. Spiegel in 
this branch of science, are well known. Here 
as elsewhere he restricts the religious affinity 
of the two races to a certain number of 
divinities, whose primitive identity stares, 
so to speak, the enquirer in the face, such 
asMitra, Indra, Soma,Gandharba, the Devas, 
&c., to some expressions relating to forms of 
worship (atharvan, liotar, yajna, mantra, 
Ac.), and to several names which figure in 
the epic legends. He declares nevertheless 
(p. 438) that the beginning of a relit/ions 
system common to the two peoples may bo 
admitted at the Vedic period, but that the 
Aryan epoch had long passed away before the 
first Vedic hymn was composed (p.44f)). The 
two branches of the Aryan nationality sepa¬ 
rated in their turn, constituting two distinct 
nationalities. Is it to be supposed that from 
this moment all relation between them ceased, 
that no influence was exercised, that nothing 
was borrowed on either side thenceforward P 
Dr. Spiegel seems reluctant to admit .such 
after-intercourse except within the narrowest 
limits ; though he insists particularly upon 
the reciprocal influence of the Iranians and 
the Semites, placing the beginning of these 
relations between the tenth and the eighth 
centuries n.c., during the early days of the 
separate existence of the Iranians ns an 
independent people. An incontestable proof 
of the reality of these relations is furnished 
by the fact that the Iranians borrowed the 
cuneiform character from the Semites. How¬ 
ever, as the most ancientmonumentof Persian 
writing is not older than the founder of tho 
Achaemenian dynasty, nothing can be inferred 
from it respecting relations anterior to that 
epoch. Another proof of contact between 
the Iranian and Semitic races, according to 
Dr. Spiegel, is to be found in their interchange 
of cosmogonic theories. The analogies ex¬ 
isting between the first eleven chapters of 
Genesis, the narratives of Sanchoniathon and 
Berosus on the one hand, and some passages of 
the Avesta on the other, have frequently been 
pointed out. Chaos, the creation by God, 
and the six periods of the Creation are sup¬ 
posed to have been conceptions borrowed by 
the Iranians from Semitic mythology ; whilo 
the accounts of tho creation of the first 
androgynous human being, of Paradise, Ac., 
passed from tho Iranians to the Semites. In 
short, Dr. Spiegel sees in the first narrative 
of Genesis- a Semitic theory, in the second an 
Iranian theory borro-wed by the Israelites, 
and he concludes with Movers (Reliijion dvr 
Phunizier, vol. i. p. Co), that the relations 
between the two races took place through 
the intermediary action ot Babylonia and 
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Assyria, in the tenth century before our 
era. It is to be feared that this view 
will not meet with general acceptance. 
The categorical assertion of the author 
(p. 4F5) that the Iranians, at the time 
of these relations with the West, already 
formed a distinct and independent people, 
may be disputed at starting. Assyrian or 
Semitic influence may certainly have made 
itself felt at that primitive period, but there 
is nothing to prevent our supposing that this 
influence may have been restricted to a part 
(the western group) of the Iranian race, 
while the populations further east were still 
united in more or less close community with 
those of India. It is certainly important to 
ascertain whether the contact between the 
races in question took place once only or 
continuously; for, to say nothing of the possi¬ 
bility of the intercourse dating from a period 
still more remote than that fixed upon by 
Dr. Spiegel, it must be remembered that 
traces of the same myths are to be found 
amongst the Indians also. 

The conclusions above-mentioned will pro¬ 
bably undergo considerable modifications; 
they will be abandoned, resumed, corrected. 
But in the work before us, there is ono part 
which will serve even now to constitute a 
solid base for the study of Iranian antiqui¬ 
ties ; that, namely, relating to the Heroic age 
of the inhabitants of Eastern Tran, and to 
the sources referring to it. These sources 
are comparatively modern, and belong, with 
the exception of the Armenian history of 
Closes of Khorni to the Mohammedan period ; 
but they are certainly derived from earlier 
traditions, as they agree in general with the 
myths occasionally mentioned in the Avesta. 
There is little to be said about the chronicles 
of Hamza of Ispahan, of Tabari, of the Muj- 
miil at-tawarikh, and of the fields of gold 
of Masiidi. The most important document 
is the national epic known as the Book of 
Kings. Dr. Spiegel has devoted almost a 
third of his first volume to the analvsis and 
discussion of this work. Unfortunately the 
other Persian epics—the Bahman-nameh, 
the Gershasp-namch, the Sam-nameh, Ac. 
—-were not accessible to him in a complete 
form. We shall not attempt to analyse his 
analysis, but shall content ourselves with 
indicating the principal result that seems 
clearly established by it: this is, that the 
Book of Kings suddenly changes its cha¬ 
racter, without anything in the external 
arrangement of the text to indicate why, as 
soon as we reach the reign of Lohrasp. In 
this reign and the following ones, the narra¬ 
tive is dominated by religious and even the¬ 
ological pre-occupations, which are scarcely 
visible at all in the earlier parts of the book. 
This new aspect of the Heroic history is by 
no means limited to the person of Znrathus- 
tra. The antagonism between Iran and 
T nran becomes religious. Rustem, formerly 
the chief hero, is henceforward represented 
as addicted to Paganism, and is eclipsed by 
another hero, Isfendiar. Simnrgh, the bird 
of Providence, becomes a malevolent being. 
1 hose discrepancies, nnd others of the same 
kind, prove that with the interruption of 
the ancient royal line of the Kayanides and 
the accession of a new branch in the person 
of Lohrasp, we enter upon a new cycle of 
legends. As to Zarathustra, it was easy to 


foresee that the mass of legends, Oriental as 
well as Western, which relate to him and 
are passed in review by the author, would 
fail to furnish any certain information con¬ 
cerning either his person, his country, or 
the date of his existence. We are therefore 
not surprised, when at p. 710 the author 
concludes his long investigation by declaring 
only that Zarathustra was a real person 
(the opposite opinion has been put forward), 
because the Iranian religion reveals a well- 
digested and methodical system, which must 
have been the work, in its final shape, of a 
single man, “ whatever his name may have 
been.” But there is something still to be 
said on this subject. The analogies between 
the legend of Zarathustra and that of Qiikya- 
nni have not yet been studied, any more 
than the relations between Buddhism and 
Mazdaism. It is interesting in this respect 
to compare the account of Zarathustra in 
t he Book of Kings ; we know that the author 
of this episode of the Shah Namch was 
Daqiqi, and that Firdusi incorporated it in 
his poem, probably without alteration. The 
Buddhist elements apparent in the narra¬ 
tive, conjoined with the hostile attitude 
maintained towards Buddhism, seem to show, 
according to Spiegel, that its scene is placed 
in Bactria, where the Buddhist propaganda 
continued to make great progress from the 
first century n.c. to the Moslem conquest. 
It remains to be seen whether the Buddhist 
doctrines may not have existed still earlier 
in Iran. 

Before continuing the account of the poli¬ 
tical history of Iran, the author in his fourth 
book treats of its religion. He shows first, 
by the perfect agreement of all our authori¬ 
ties, native or foreign, of whatever time or 
place, that there was a real unity and conti¬ 
nuity in the religious system of the Iranians 
from the great reform of Zoroaster down to 
the Mohammedan conquest, notwithstanding 
the existence of some schismatic sects within 
the compass of the national religion. (We 
are not told precisely wherein Zoroaster’s 
reform consisted). He declares next that he 
will describe this system first, before speak¬ 
ing of its origin, in order that the reader’s 
judgment may not be biassed. We are ac¬ 
cordingly somewhat surprised at finding, as 
the first divinity of the Iranian system, the 
Zcrvan al-arana (Infinite time), as if the 
ancient Iranians had created their religious 
system in accordance with all the rules of 
modern philosophy. There is nothing more 
dangerous than such logical edifices. Hero, 
as in the study of language, the historical 
method is the safe high-road, which the in¬ 
vestigator should never quit except under 
compulsion. It is not merely for the sake of 
harmony and the reader’s convenience that 
the author has arranged the divinities of the 
Iranian pantheon in categories, as metaphy¬ 
sical divinities (ansscriceUHrJie Gotthiilrn), 
&c. ; he really believes that tho Iranian 
religious system (it is rather a theological or 
philosophical system) was thns constructed. 
The passage of Damascius, quoted to prove 
that the Iranians considered space and time 
as chief divinities, has only a relative value; 
the evidence of the Bundohesh and of Mino- 
khired are too modern, and that of Firdusi is 
contradictory, even if they could bo quoted 
for a question of religion. The author calls 


these theories the fundamental ideas (Grund- 
anschauungen) of the Iranians. We believe 
this to be a grave error, and that the Zervan 
belongs to the end of the theological develop¬ 
ment ; which seems the more probable since 
this idea of infinite time, primarily only a 
philosophical speculation, became at length, 
though considerably later, at the time of the 
Sassanides, the starting-point of the doctrine 
and sect of the Zervanides. 

With this reservation we can follow the 
author with interest through the enumera¬ 
tion and discussion of all the mythological 
figures in the religion of Zarathustra. No 
one would venture authoritatively to oppose 
his private opinion on such points to that of 
a scholar who has passed his life in the con¬ 
scientious study of the sacred writings of 
the Iranians ; dissent is possible with refer¬ 
ence to the origin—Semitic, Egyptian, or 
Aryan—which the writer assigns to diiferent 
mythological elements, but the warmest gra¬ 
titude is due for the perfect candour and 
modesty with which his views are stated. 
He considers his own work not as tho con¬ 
clusion of the studyof Iranian antiquities, but 
rather as the starting-point for such studies. 
We should wish to submit to him the fol¬ 
lowing observation:—Dr. Spiegel, in assert- 
ing (p. 125) the priority of Ahura-Mazda 
to Agro-Mainyus seems to attribute the 
creation of the latter to a deliberate concep¬ 
tion belonging to the theological system. In 
the face of this hypothesis, the counter¬ 
hypothesis of the existence of Agro-Mainyus 
before the reform of Zoroaster may be legi¬ 
timately maintained. The author introduces 
us at once into the midst of the struggle 
between the good and the evil principle, and 
does not allow enough weight to the fact that 
the representative of the former had an indi¬ 
vidual existence before combining in his per¬ 
son the qualities we know, and that in all 
probability the same holds good of the second. 
Cotijlid is an important element in the 
dualistic theory, and this element is a great 
assistance to the inquiry into the origin of 
the Zoronstrian religion. When we consider 
that ancient Aryan divinities, like Indra and 
others, became the enemies of the creation 
of Ahura-Mazda, we ask why Agro-Main¬ 
yus alone should have been created all at once 
in his final character. But this question of 
the representative of evil is connected with 
the author’s general system, who now, in 
opposition to his former view, is disposed to 
derive dualism not from polytheism but from 
monotheism, and accordingly connects the 
religion of Iran with that of the Semitic 
peoples in the west of Asia, where also he 
places the seat of the earliest speculations 
upon the origin of evil. 

In the chapter devoted to some Iranian 
sects, especially the Zervanides and the 
Manicheans (the discussion relating to the 
latter is extremely thorough, and might be 
read with profit by theologians), we are sur¬ 
prised to find no mention of the Sabeans or 
Manda'ites, who have preserved some writings 
of appreciable extent, in which the author 
would have found a considerable number of 
traditions, and more than one important 
parallel to the ancient doctrines of Iran, and 
especially to the speculations of the Zerva¬ 
nides and other sects. H. Zotenbero. 
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La Revue Celtique. Vol. ii., No. 2. June, 1874. 

This number begins with a highly interesting 
article by H. Kern on “ Germanic Names in the 
Latin Inscriptions of the Lower Rhine,” espe¬ 
cially those formed by the aid of the suffix ha, 
Indo-European ka, such as VACALINEHIS, 
MAH LIN Eli IS, TEXTUMEHIS. Ilis identifi¬ 
cation of teister in Tcisterbant with Lat. dexter 
is important as showing that the meanings of 
right and south once went together in the Ger¬ 
manic languages. Hitherto this was supposed to 
be the case only in Aryan and Celtic languages. 
Benfey long since suggested that the Sanskrit 
dakshina means at once right and south, simply 
because the Hindoos, in praying, stand facing the 
cast, and so with the south on their right hand : 
our data now seem to warrant the conclusion that 
even the ancestors of the Indo-European family 
of nations did the same thing long before Hindoos, 
Greeks, or Celts were heard of. Then follows a 
valuable article by Mr. J. A. n. Murray on “ The 
Present Limits of the Celtic Language in Scot¬ 
land : ” this is accompanied by a linguistic map, 
and the whole forms a supplement to Mr. 
Murray’s work on The Dialect of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland; its Pronunciation, Gram¬ 
mar, and Historical Relations. Next come some 
“ Etymological Scraps ” by the present writer. 
The number of instances adduced he is now able 
here and there to increase: eulon, p. 103, should 
be struck out as being rather ettl-on, perhaps, than 
eu-lon. A remarkable article, published nearly at 
the same time by Dr. AVindisch in Kuhn's Bei- 
traege, on “ P in the Celtic Languages,” touches 
also on some of the points here discussed; but 
the differences of opinion in the two are not very 
great. In his “ Mythological Notes ” Dr. "Whitley 
Stokes points out, among other interesting quota¬ 
tions, the Irish counterpart to “ the widely dif¬ 
fused legend of the Phrygian Midas and his css's 
ears” in “ Labraid Lore and his ears;” he also 
gives extracts which explain the Irish view of 
Lvcanthropv. P. 217, M. Havet points out that the 
history of Breton ch requires to be investigated. 
Pages 218-244 give us a further instalment of 
M. .Same's “ Proverbs and Sayings of Lower 
Britany,” many of which are highly interesting. 
Breton ladies would not feel complimented by 
them. Passing by a number of notices and re¬ 
views—M. de Gaulle’s on a “ Supplement mix Dic- 
tionnaires Bretons,” and the Editor's on O’Curry’s 
“Manners and Customs of the Ancient Irish,” are 
particularly well written—I come to a number of 
articles by M. d'Arbois de Jubainville, which 
deserve to be mentioned at some length on account 
of the many interesting points they touch upon. 
The first of these consists of very careful “ Re¬ 
searches into the History of the Article in Breton.” 
We are told that the base of the Celtic article is 
now agreed to be smula- ; more correctly it is of a 
Celtic article, namely, Irish and Breton an, for one 
fails to see how the 0. AVelsh article ir, now yr, 
can possibly belong to such a base. At any rate 
analogies should be produced, for it is hardly to lie 
ignored in discussing the Breton article ar. Al¬ 
though the r forms cannot be traced so far back in 
written documents as those with n, I am inclined 
to think both must have been in the language 
from before the separation of the Bretons from the 
AVelsh, unless we assume that a subsequent influx 
of AA’elsh settlers into the A’annes district brought 
our article with them. From the numerous names 
containing portz, AA’elsh porth, “ a gate,” and the 
like, which the writer quotes, I gather that he could 
give us the full history of Breton z = AVelsh th. 
Page 276 shows several rapprochements, against 
which I must enter a gentle protest. The first is 
that of AVelsh gwyn, “ white,” with Goth, hveit-s 
and Skr. qiid, qiimlafi. Now this is phono- 
logically impossible, and one must, I think, be 
content with referring gwyn to the root VID, “ to 
see, —it would take up too much space here to 
show that gwyn may have at first had some such 
meaning ns “ spectatus,” or fair. Compare Duiv 
gneyn, “ der liebe Gott,” lad gicyn, respectful for 


llysdad, “ stepfather,” with a similar use of balta-s, 
“ white,” in Lithuanian. As to Sanskrit ghora 
being of the same origin as Breton garv, AVelsh 
garw, “rough, not smooth,” Benfey derives the 
former from ghur, which, according to the Pet. 
Die. • means “ durch Geschrei erschrecken ; in 
der Noth schreien,” so that the meanings are too 
different; nor is it of any use to fall back on 
AVelsh tarw, “a bull” and Latin taurus, for why 
should not tarw — star-va-, to be compared with 
Skr. star-i, “ vacca sterilis,” and Greek onppoc, 
artpiui ? Similarly, why should llanw, “ full 
tide,” be a metathesis of llawn, “ full,” rather than 
be supposed to stand for llawn in, just as we have 
Breton ami-vezout, AA'elsh adna-bod for the older 
form atgvau-bot, “ to know ” ? M. d’A. de J., in 
speaking of Goth, hi, Skr. abhi, and Gaul, ambi-, 
forgets O. AVelsh be in be-het, “ as far as,” in the 
Lichfield Codex, and does not say why he regards 
Irish eorp as not from Lut. corpus. Irish fodail, 
“ division,” p. 277, is probably to be written 
goddil, as the AVelsh is gwaddawl, “ a dowry ; ” cf. 
O. AA'elsh didaul, “ expers.” The writer would 
fain equate (p. 2*4) Breton aolen, AA’elsh elli/n, “ a 
razor,” with (O’Reilly’s) Irish artinne, “ a flint; ” 
but the Irish word in point is altaiu, scian 
berrtha (ODavoren), and it can hardly be said 
that anything has been proved respecting the 
Gaulish flint-razor which he infers, and which 
promises us a curious insight into the nature of 
ancient beards. Lastly, the reader will understand 
that the above foibles would not have been here 
mentioned were it not that they occur in writings 
of great merit. Jonx Rhts. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

AA t e hope to give in our next number a full re¬ 
port of Professor Tyndall's Presidential Address at 
the meeting of the British Association at Belfast. 

Acinous glands of the Tongue. —A r . Ebner, in a 
pamphlet recently issued, describes a series of 
small glands chiefly situated near the back of the 
tongue in man and mammals. They are best seen 
in guinea-pigs, and consist of an excretory duct 
lined by a siDgle layer of epithelium and opening 
out into a series of alveoli resembling those of the 
pancreas. The fluid secreted is peculiar in con- 
t lining no mucin. The glands have accordingly 
been termed serenes glands. 

Movements of the Oesophagus .—These have re¬ 
cently been investigated by Signor A. Mosso ( Gior- 
nale della R. Accademia di Torino), and several 
important points made out. Under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances the contraction commencing in the 
fauces is continued to the cardiac orifice of the 
stomach in a peristaltic manner, as is well seen in 
a horse or giraffe drinking, and it has sometimes 
been supposed that it is propagated by contact of 
one muscular fibre with that adjoining it. Mosso 
disposes of this theory, however, by showing that 
a ligature may be applied to the oesophagus, or it 
may be cut across with a knife, or a moderate 
sized piece may be absolutely removed. A'et the 
peristaltic movement will still be propagated. 
Section of the spinal cord just below the medulla 
has no effect, nor is any effect produced by irrita¬ 
ting the coeliac ganglion, or the cervical ganglia of 
the sympathetic or the hypoglossal, facial, glosso¬ 
pharyngeal or accessory nerves. On the other hand, 
movements can be immediately called forth by- 
irritating the pneumogastric, whilst section of the 
pneumogastric paralyses the oesophagus. Hence 
Mosso maintains that the peristaltic movements 
of the oesophagus start from some excitation of 
the fauces, which is earned hy sensory nerves to 
the medulla oblongata. Hero there is a reflex 
centre, and this sends forth a series of impulses 
which cause a succession of co-ordinate move¬ 
ments in the oesophagus, following one another 
from above downwards. Mosso finds that if the 
pneumogastrics be divided the peripherical stump 
retains for several days its power of exciting con¬ 
tractions in the oesophagus—a very unusually long 


period—and in like manner the oesophagus long 
remains excitable after death, if preserved in a 
moist chamber (4 j hours in dogs and 30 hours in 
cats). 

Nervous System of Actinia .—A paper on this 
subject, respecting which there has been much 
discussion, appears in the Monthly Microscopical 
Journal for August, from the pen of Professor 
Martin Duncan. An account is given of the 
observations of Howard, Ilaime, Schneider and 
Rotteken. Professor Duncan worked chiefly upon 
the actinia mesembryanthemum,and remarks upon 
the various difficulties that accompany the enquiry 
—the irritability of the muscular tissue, the variety 
of cellular histological elements, and the slimv 
character of tho whole mass. It is difficult also 
to make thin sections. On examining the chro- 
matophorcs he finds an outer bacillary layer con¬ 
sisting of sausage- or bolster-like cells, arranged 
vertically and separated from each other by a 
delicate layer of protoplasm. Beneath this is a 
little granular protoplasm containing small cells ; 
then Comes the second layer, which is composed of 
large transparent colourless and highly refractile 
cells. In addition to these structures are 
the cones of Rotteken, or the nematocysts with 
imperfectly visible threads of Howard. Some of 
these are elongated simple cells, faintly tinted, 
with tough cell wall and rather viscid contents; 
others have a faintly striated cell wall, and others 
again have a well-developed thread developed in 
their interior. The tissue between them is 
granulo-cellular protoplasm, and this often pre¬ 
sents a filiform and branched appearance. Besides 
all these, Rotteken described fusiform cells and 
fine fibres, which be believed to be a rudimentary 
nervous system, and in this view Professor Duncan 
is disposed to agree. He points out the difficulties 
of regarding the ebromatophores as organs of 
special sense, since they are sometimes present, 
sometimes absent, in nearly nllied genera ; still be 
thinks they may be regarded as the first faint out¬ 
lines of eyes, lie finds certain plexiform fibres at 
the base of the actinia. 

Abioyencsis .—Huizinga in n paper published in 
Pfluger's Archie. (Band viii. p. obi) opposes the 
statements of Samuelson and Burdou Sanderson, 
and adheres to his own previously expressed views, 
which are in favour of the origin of organisms 
without the co-operation of pre-existing organisms, 
in other words, in favour of spontaneous gene¬ 
ration. lie objects to the employment they made 
of hermetically sealed tubes containing but a 
small amount of air, a condition which is un¬ 
favourable for the development of life. He himself 
used septa and corks, if they may be so called, of 
porous earthenware. lie exposed the fluids he 
experimented with to a temperature of 212° F. 
or a little above which ho believes killed all 
organisms and their germs. Notwithstanding this 
be found Bacteria in a mixture of potassium nitrate, 
magnesium sulphate, calcium phosphate, starch, 
peptones, and grape sugar. AA’lmn such a mixture 
was exposed to a temperature between 220° 
and 230” F., however, no Bacteria appeared. 

The. Sense of Rotation. —Dr. Crura-Brown, in 
tho last part of the Journal of Anatomy and Phy¬ 
siology, states he has for some time past been con¬ 
vinced that we possess a sense of Rotation quite 
distinct from all our other senses. By this means 
we are, he thinks, able to determine—(1) the axis 
about which rotation of the head takes place, 
(2) the direction of the rotation, and (3) its rate. 
The experiments he has made were conducted by 
placing a stool on the centre of a table capable 
of rotating smoothly about a vertical axis. Upon 
this the experimenter sat, his eyes being closed 
and bandaged. An assistant then turned the 
table as smoothly ns possible through an angle of 
the sense and extent of which tho experimenter 
had not been informed. It was found that with 
moderate speed, and when not mere tnau one or 
two complete turns had been made at once, the 
experimenter could form a tolerably accurate 
judgment of the angle through which he had 
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been turned. By placing the head in various 
positions, it was possible to make the vertical axis 
coincide with any straight liue in the head. Con¬ 
siderable differences of accuracy exist in different 
individuals. The explanation given by Professor 
Crum-Brown is that each canal has an ampulla 
at one end only, and there is thus a physical 
difference between rotation with the ampulla first 
and rotation with the ampulla last; and we can 
easily suppose the action to be such that only one 
of these rotations (say that with the ampulla first, 
in which case of course there is a flow from the 
ampulla into the canal) will affect the nerve-ter¬ 
minations at all. One canal can therefore, on this 
supposition, be affected by and transmit the sen¬ 
sation of rotation about one axis in one direction 
only; and for coinpleto perception of rotation in 
any direction about any axis, six semicircular 
canals are required in three pairs, each pair having 
its tw T o canals parallel, or in the same plane, and 
with their ampullae turned different ways, and 
this is just what is found in all animals lie has 
examined that have the exterior canal of one ear 
very nearly in the same place as that of the other, 
while the superior canal of one ear is nearly 
parallel to the posterior canal of the other. 

I)r. Hermann Klein, writing in Das Ausland 
on the sun, speaks of the discrepancies in various 
measurements of the solar disk. Hansen finds its 
mean semi-diameter 10'OD"; Greenwich obser¬ 
vations from 1854-05, 10' P16"; and declination 
measures 16'l - 27", or as a mean 16'1'2"; Maz- 
zola, of Turin, as a mean of 75 measurements 
between February 7, 1816, and July, 1873, 
15' 58-65". Dr. Klein observes that this result is 
not founded on sufficiently numerous observations 
to have any decisive weight. Spiirer first sug¬ 
gested that there might be a periodical variation 
in the sun’s diameter, and Secchi thought the 
great commotions to which our luminary is sub¬ 
ject might affect his dimensions, the longest 
diameter being found when spots and protu¬ 
berances were least numerous. 

A writer (K. D. C.) in the American Naturalist 
mentions a snake from the Amazonian regions of 
Peru, in which the spines of the dorsal vertebrae 
are so dilated at the summit ns to present a series 
of bony plates along the middle line of the back 
homologous with the central pieces of the shield 
of a tortoise. It is named Genhosteus prosopis. 

It appears from the same journal that the 
English sparrows introduced a few years ago in 
Germantown, Pa. have greatly multiplied and are 
driving away the native robins, blue-birds, and 
sparrows, which are compelled to seek quarters 
elsewhere. So far as they succeed in displacing 
the native birds they will illustrate “ natural 
selection ” or the “ survival of the fittest.” 

At a recent meeting of the American Philoso¬ 
phical Society the greater part of the mandible of 
a large extinct hog of the genus Elotherium was 
exhibited. It was referred to the E. ramosum, 
Cope, and the animal to which it belonged is de¬ 
scribed “as having been as large as the Indian 
rhinoceros, and furnished with two osseous tuber¬ 
osities on each side, the front pair standing on 
the chin and projecting into horns of much 
strength.” 

The Rev. 0. Ilarvey, under the title of “Ra¬ 
bies Mephitica ” in the American Journal of 
Science, describes the bite of the skunk as nearly 
always fatal from the character of its salivary se¬ 
cretion, which is poisonous either from a common 
disease, or its normal state. The skunk, he savs, 
is much dreaded in the Western States, as it is a 
nocturnal animal, and bites without warning. 

Tire American Naturalist states that, for the 
last two years, several counties in Minnesota nnd 
Iowa have been so devastated by grasshoppers 
that the settlers are impoverished', and the earth 
is now so full of grasshoppers that it cannot be 
tilled for at least a year. A bill has been passed 


by Congress permitting the settlers in all these 
countries to abandon their land for one year, with¬ 
out prejudice to their rights under the pre-emp¬ 
tion laws, so that they may support their families 
elsewhere. 

No critic of Darwin has more thoroughly pre¬ 
sumed upon his readers’ ignorance of the writings 
of the great naturalist than M. Emile Blanchard 
in the Iteruc des Deux Mondes. Passing entirely 
over the vast body of facts cited by Mr. Darwin, 
he fixes his attention on one or two hypothetical 
cases adduced for the purposes of explanation, 
and pretends that the theory of natural selection 
is entirely based upon idle dreams. M. Emile 
Blanchard is one of those reviewers who avoid 
prejudicing their minds in an author’s favour by 
reading his books. Had he done more than make 
a few hasty dips in the Origin of Species he could 
not have made the foolish mistake of asserting 
that Darwin upsets his own system by affirming 
that natural selection, or the survival of the 
fittest, does not necessarily imply indefinite pro¬ 
gress. The lower creatures, which M. Blanchard 
absurdly supposes ought, according to the theory, 
to be displaced by those above them, live on m 
perfect accordance with it, because they are the 
fittest to survive under the circumstances. M. 
Blanchard himself is, zoologically considered, very 
superior to creatures who live in the internal 
organs of others, but quite unable to fight a 
battle of life under their conditions. 

Our readers will hardly have forgotten that 
four years ago Dr. B. A. Gould loft Boston on a 
visit to the Argentine Republic, for the purpose of 
supplementing in the southern hemisphere the 
work of cataloguing the stars, and thereby com¬ 
pleting the operations carried out by Bessel, Arge- 
lander, Carrington and others, which have for the 
most part been confined to the northern heavens. 

The special zone which Dr. Gould selected was 
that extending from 31° S. to the northern limits 
of the zone studied by Gilliss at Santiago, but of 
which the results have not yet been published. 

President Sarmiento who had already lent a 
willing ear to the proposals of the northern as¬ 
tronomer, when he was acting as Argentine 
Minister at Washington, lost no time on his % ac¬ 
cession to the Presidency of the Republic in 
carrying his intentions into effect. Accordingly, 
in the year 186!) Dr. Gould received his commis¬ 
sion nnd finally reached Buenos Ayres in August 
1*70, accompanied by the warmest wishes of all 
astronomers for the success of his enterprise. 
The locality chosen was Cordoba, but the ob¬ 
servatory was not completed for the regular star 
search until September 1872: meanwhile the two 
years were well employed in determining the 
brightness of all the visible stars in the southern 
hemisphere. 

The observations were carried on by the aid of 
three assistants, and Dr. Gould has now returned 
to discuss and publish the results of what he has 
termed his Uranomctna Argentina. lie gave an 
interesting account of his experiences and of the 
scientific prospects of the Argentine States, in a 
lecture delivered in Boston, by invitation, on 
June 22. 


Professor F. A. March has printed in a 
separate form his argument against Mr. Henry 
Sweet’s hypothesis of the formation of the flat 
and sharp Anglo-Saxon and English th from an 
original t. Mr. Sweet's series is t, d, dh, th, in 
which Professor March finds the passage from dh 
to th against all law ; and he supports against it, 
Grimm's series t, th, dh. As against Mr. Sweet's 
view that in Alfred's time there was only one 
sound, dh, for the two characters Sand j> (each of 
which is used alone by different scribes), Professor 
March contends that phonetic laws show that 
both the sharp (thin) and flat (t/rine) sounds 
existed, though old scribes used but one letter 
(some 5, some J>) for both sounds, just as we now 
use th. 


MEETINGS OF THE WEEK. 

London and Middlesex Archaeological 
Society. 

On Tuesday, August 11, the members of this 
society held a general meeting at the palace of 
the Bishop of London, at Fulham. Tbe chair 
was taken in the hall of the palace at one o'clock 
by the Bishop, who opened the proceedings by a 
speech expressing his interest in archaeological 
pursuits, and his regret that his duties pre¬ 
vented him from attending the meetings of the 
Society. 

A paper was then read by the Rev. F. G. 
Blomfield, Vicar of St. Andrew’s, Undershaft, 
detailing the history of the palace, of which the 
following inscription in the hall is a brief epi¬ 
tome :—“ This hall, with the adjoining quad¬ 
rangle, was erected by Bishop Fitz-James on the 
site of the buildings of the old palace, as ancient 
as the Conquest. It was used as a hall by Bishops 
Bonner nnd Ridley, during the struggles of the 
Reformation, nnd retained its original proportions 
till it was altered by Bishop Sherlock in the reign 
of George II. Bishop Howlev, in the reign of 
George IV. changed it into a private unconsecrated 
chapel. It is now restored to its original purpose 
in the erection by Bishop Tait, of a new chapel 
of more suitable dimensions, a.d. 1866.” 

Even before the Norman conquest Fulham was 
connected ns a residence with the bishopric of 
London, as the Manor House was built by 
Earconuald, who was consecrated in 674. The 
moat which surrounded the palace was believed 
by Mr. Blomfield to be the work of the Danes. 

The Rev. E. H. Fisher, vicar of Fulham, con¬ 
tributed an account of the parish church, where 
many of the bishops of London since the Restora¬ 
tion are buried, and which is chiefly remarkable 
for its fine peal of bells, and communion plate, the 
chalices being of gold. 

The Society had intended to visit Chiswick 
Church, but owing to the state of the tide, the 
steamer in which they had journeyed from London 
could not land. The members therefore contented 
themselves with the interesting account of the 
parish furnished by the Rev. L. W. S. 1 tale, in 
wriiich he referred to the many distinguished people 
during the last two centuries who have been con¬ 
nected with the place. 


FINE ART. 

Notes on Japanese Art. By George Ash¬ 
down Audsley. Illustrated by Specimens 
of Japanese Art, from the Collection of 
James L. Bowes, Esq. (Liverpool: printed 
for Private Circulation, 1874.) 

This work consists of an analytical cata¬ 
logue of the Oriental Exhibition of the 
Liverpool Art Club, held in December 1872, 
illustrated w r itk photographs of great clear¬ 
ness and beauty, and prefaced by a prelimi¬ 
nary dissertation on Japanese Art by the 
editor, Mr. Audsley. 

The majority of the specimens exhibited 
were derived from the rich collection of 
Mr. and Mrs. Bowes, of Barnard Castle and 
Streatham Castle, which, since the recent 
death of Mrs. Bowes (Countess of Mont- 
alba), has become the property of the in¬ 
habitants of the town of Barnard Castle, to 
whom she bequeathed it, with the palatial 
building designed to contain it, and the park 
belonging to the property. This collection 
consists of paintings, statues, ceramic and 
other works of art, and has been formed by 
Mr. and Mrs. Bowes during a long series of 
years. The collection of Japanese and other 
enamels is perhaps unrivalled. It will be 
some years before the museum will be 
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thrown open to the public, so great is the 
amount of earring and ornament to be done. 
Mrs. Bowes has desired that her remains 
shall repose in a chapel erected near the 
building, which is to be styled, after its 
donors, the “ Josephine and James Bowes 
Museum and Park.” 

Bnt to return to the collection. 

It is only of late years that Japanese art 
has emerged from the seclusion in which it 
has been hitherto hidden, or that we have 
learned to separate it from the Chinese, 
with which it has been hitherto confounded, 
and from which it essentially differs, being 
in many points greatly superior. 

No nation has a more lively perception of 
art in all its forms than the Japanese, none 
is so skilful and delicate in manipulation, or 
so free and accurate in their drawing. By 
simple means they produce the most beau¬ 
tiful and expressive results, or, where more 
elaborate workmanship is required, there is 
nothing hard or laboured in the execution. 

Their tools are few and simple; bnt they 
give to their work a dexterity of hand and 
correctness of eye which they obtain from 
long practice, and also that of which the 
European is so chary—the time necessary for 
its execution. 

In the delineation of natural objects the 
Japanese excel; flowers and birds are their 
favourite subjects. To the graceful bamboo 
with its delicate foliage and jointed stems, 
or the slender grasses of the field, they im¬ 
part all the elegance of nature ; while the 
more important flowers—tho iris, chrysan¬ 
themum, convolvulus, or lily—they exhibit 
in all their state and richness. 

In pourtraying birds the Japanese take 
special delight; the stork, emblem of lon¬ 
gevity, is one of their favourite objects; and 
the cluck, pheasant, falcon, cocks and hens 
are all evidences of their skill in drawing 
birds. 

The Foo, the Fong-hoang of the Chinese, 
a sacred immortal bird, which only appears 
to announce prosperity to mortals, is repre¬ 
sented with brilliant plumage decorated with 
the richest tints, its tail resembling in cha¬ 
racter both that of the argus pheasant and 
the peacock, and we find it generally asso¬ 
ciated with the symbols of the sovereign. 
The dragon, too, as in China, takes a pro¬ 
minent part. 

The sea-tortoise, with an appendage like a 
tail, but which is probably only a kind of 
nimbus, it being one of the sacred animals, 
is often represented. 

Golden carp, with their triple tails, and 
another fish, probably of the salmon tribe, 
ascending a waterfall, insects, shells, every 
object of animated nature we find pour- 
tray ed. 

In inanimate nature the waves of the sea, 
rocks, and the sacred mountain Fusignama, 
an extinct volcano whose snow-clad peak is 
seen from the suburbs of Yeddo, are common 
objects upon porcelain and lacquer work. 

Most of the pieces reserved for the 
Mikado are painted with his insignia or 
crest, the guik-mon or the flowers of the 
chrysanthemum, and the kiri-mon or leaves 
and flowers of the kiri (Paulbrnniia impe- 
rinlis), which latter is more particularly the 
official ensign or mark of power. 

The collection of Mr. Bowes is divided 


into several sections: enamels, lacquer, por¬ 
celain, metal and carved work. 

The enamels amount to one-fourth of the 
collection, and comprise, perhaps, the most 
valuable part. The only kind of enamel 
Japan appears to have produced is the 
cloisonne, worked after the manner of those 
of the Middle Ages, as described by the 
monk Theophilus ; but those of European 
workmanship which have descended to us 
are of small size, whereas the Japanese 
vases are some of them three feet high, and 
the dishes two feet in diameter, marvellous 
in their variety and intricate execution, and in 
the manipulative skill displayed. In colour¬ 
ing, the Japanese enamels are as sober as 
the Chinese are bright; the principal colour 
used for the ground is a dark green, but 
lilac, drab, and dark blue are employed for 
that of the medallions, and introduced in 
the design. So fine is the workmanship, 
that Mr. Audsley states that in a diaper 
pattern most difficult to put together, he 
counted 103 squares in a quarter of a 
medallion of only one inch and a quarter 
radius, each of these squares having to be 
shaped out of the fine ribbon or filagree 
wire which forms the cells, and soldered 
one by one to the ground of the object, after 
which the enamel has to be fixed in these 
receptacles: this will give some idea of the 
difficulty of the cloisonne processes. One 
of the characteristics of Japanese enamel 
is its great thinness, it being done on 
beaten copper, pieces enamelled on both 
sides not exceeding the sixteenth of an inch 
in thickness. The Chinese enamels, on the 
other hand, executed on beaten copper, are 
excessively heavy, and, departing from the 
low-toned colours they originally used, they 
seem gradually to have increased their vivid¬ 
ness until they reached the crude, garish 
colouring of modern importations. In the 
manipulative skill of their cloisonne enamels 
the Japanese artists have reached their 
acme. Vases of this collection are of 
magnificent design and workmanship, the 
surface covered with minute diaper or scroll 
work with medallions on which are depicted 
three-clawed dragons fighting with eagles 
and storks, or perched upon a branch 
of the kiri or Faulloivnia imperial is. It is 
only of late years that these choice pieces 
of cloisonne enamel have been obtained, and 
it would almost appear, from the insignia 
they bear, that the art was dedicated exclu¬ 
sively to productions for the use and orna¬ 
ment of the palaces of the Mikado and the 
princes of the land. The feudal system in 
Japan being now a thing of the past, the 
Damios have broken up their princely es¬ 
tablishments, selling all the art works which 
had been made for their express use and 
been handed down from generation to gene¬ 
ration. As the period of their first importa¬ 
tion into Europe coincides with that of the 
political changes in Japan, this probably will 
have been the case, and will account for 
their sudden appearance. 

In ceramic art we must confine our notice 
to the two kinds of most recent introduction 
into Europe, the Satsuma and Kaga wares. 

The delicate buff faience of Satsuma is pro¬ 
duced in the south-west of the island of Kiu- 
siu ; its date is unknown, but it is distinct 
from all the other wares of Japan. So highly 


is it valued in Japan, that a piece is here ex¬ 
hibited with the box which contained it and 
the silk handkerchief in which it was enve¬ 
loped. The old ware, such as was seen at 
the Paris Exhibition of 1867, is rarely met 
with, all that comes over now bearing evi- 
denco from its coarseness of having been 
made for the European market. 

The Kaga ware has not yet been so dete¬ 
riorated. Made in the north-west of tho 
island of Niplion, it is a ware peculiar to 
itself. It is highly valued in Japan, and 
little finds its way out of the country. It is 
painted of the richest red, with much elabo¬ 
rate ornamentation relieved by gilding, gene¬ 
rally with medallions. It is almost always 
marked in Japanese characters signifying 
Kutani, “ The Seven Valleys,” site of the 
porcelain factories of the Prince of Kaga. 

Of countless variety and endless modes of 
manufacture is the lacquer work of Japan. 
It is unusual to find more than one style 
on the same piece, but in the various methods 
of applying the gold work, the treatment of 
different metals, the coloured and aventurine 
lacs, the pearl, ivory, coral, gold, silver, and 
other inlays used in the art, no manufacture 
exhibits such diversity. Years are occupied 
in its completion, and lacquer is applied by 
the Japanese to all the materials used in 
ornamental work — wood, ivory, tortoise¬ 
shell, mother-o’-pearl, and even porcelain. 

Ivory carving, metal work, and em¬ 
broidery complete this unrivalled collection, 
in which the student has full opportunity of 
studying in its finest examples Japanese art, 
which, like that of all Oriental nations, has 
succumbed to European influence. Art exists 
no longer—all is modified to the taste of the 
trader. Compare only the charming works 
exhibited in this collection with the rudo 
porcelain, the coarse Satsuma ware, the vul¬ 
gar lacquer work which now inundate our 
shops, and we must admit that Japan has 
miserably departed from her ancient tradi¬ 
tions, and that the opening of her ports to 
the stranger has given the death-blow to 
Japanese art. F. Bury Palliser. 


THE DOItfi GALLERY. 

Recent visitors to this gallery—and they appear 
to be numerous from day to day—have had the 
opportunity of examining three more pictures from 
the hand of the over-prolific French genius. The 
most important of these is the Massacre of the In¬ 
nocents, which indeed may be regarded as about 
the most vigorously and pictorially pourtrayed of 
all Dore's pictures, competing in this respect with 
the well-known subject (which, however, is con¬ 
siderably smaller) named the Neophyte. As usual, 
he treats the Massacre of the Innocents with re¬ 
markable power of vivid conception and forceful 
realisation. The principal group presents the 
desperate frantic struggle of a noble-looking 
mother with three soldiers, one of whom holds 
her infant aloft, prepared to slaughter it ns soon as 
a moment’s respite from the human tigress shall 
be allowed Mm ; for the mother is at this moment 
a creature of mere sex and maternity, hardly of 
womanhood. The general posing of this group, 
in slanting and sidelong attitudes, enhances the 
sense of effort and confused struggle. Another 
group, less salient to the eye, has greater strength 
of dramatic meaning. Here a mother entices a 
soldier to allow her to smuggle away into conceal¬ 
ment the cot wherein her baby lies ensconced; 
the slaughterer understands the meaning of her 
fiercely caressing eyes and convulsive'} - leering 
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lips, and seems more tlian half minded to earn the 
proffered remuneration for a moment of mercy, 
and spare one victim out of the many doomed by 
King Herod. This picture reminds one not alittle 
of some of those which the powerful-minded Bel¬ 
gian painter Wiertz produced, and which now 
constitute the Wiertz Museum in Brussels. 

A minor canvas, crowded with small figures, 
is named The Soldiers of the Cross. Here M. Bore 
has chosen a great and interesting historic subject, 
well suited to make a picture. One of the cru¬ 
sading armies is represented as on its march to¬ 
wards the Holy Land, crossing a rugged mountain- 
country. At vespers the cross is home in solemn 
procession; some warriors kneel before its passage; 
the mass of the army salute the symbol of redemp¬ 
tion with their upraised swords; friars flit into 
and out of the ranks, exhorting, inciting, and 
comforting; afar the host stretches and straggles, 
always advancing, never receding. This painting, 
considered from an executive point of view, can 
only he regarded ns a facile and effective sketch. 

The third product ion, Midsummer Nipht's Dream, 
is simplo rubbish: it represents a fairy revel. 
There is in it as little of ingenious or original 
fancy as of natural effect: and no more strongly 
privative term need be used bv a person who 
has looked at this mode of painting moonlight, 
and the verdure under its influence. Almost 
the sole point deserving individual mention is that 
M. Dord has borrowed from Landseer's picture of 
Titania and Bottom the white rabbits with pink 
eyes; and, in borrowing, he has spoiled them by 
giving them a pretentiously ghostlike air. This 
slovenly sketch ought not to have been painted, 
still less exhibited. \V. M. Rossetti. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A curious archaeological discovery has recently 
been made nt a church on the outskirts of 
Rochester. We use the word “ discovery ” ad¬ 
visedly, for few would have imagined in passing 
the plain brick structure of methodistical aspect, 
now used ns the chapel of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, that it held an interesting old Norman 
Church imbedded within its walls. It would 
seem as if some one must at some time have taken 
infinite pains to cover up and alter every portion 
of the old building, so completely is it hidden 
from sight. When visiting this remarkable church 
a few weeks ago. we were told that it was for¬ 
merly divided and let off iu cottages, an upper 
floor and staircase having been added inside. On 
the outside the old stone wall has been neatly 
covered with brickwork, and square windows 
pierced instead of the old round arched ones. 
Some years ago, however, these cottages were all 
cleared away, and the poor church, after sub¬ 
mitting once more to the indignity of plaster 
and whitewash, was restored to its original 
use. Divine service is now performed in it 
every Sunday. In the prevailing passion for 
church restoration it is not surprising to find 
that one or two local archaeologists have remem¬ 
bered this buried relic of Norman England, and 
have made researches that have led to most in¬ 
teresting results. The original church of St. 
Bartholomew is known to have been built as early 
as 1085-87, by Hugh de Trottesc.lyve, a monk of 
Rochester. Several portions of this ancient build¬ 
ing are still in a good state of preservation, and 
Sir Gilbert Scott, who litis been referred to re¬ 
specting the possibility of its restoration, has 
spoken of it as being “ valuable and interesting 
beyond expression.” He caused two of the 
windows in the nave to be pierced, and found 
all the stonework of the jambs perfect; some 
portions of the woodwork roof of the fourteenth 
century he also discovered to be still remaining, 
llis opinion respecting its restoration has not yet 
been given. 

We were led to visit the Church of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew on account of its curious archaeological 
interest, but a further source of gratification was 
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unexpectedly revealed in some beautiful modem 
wall-paintings that liave been executed in a loving 
spirit and with great artistic skill, in the apse at 
each side of the east window. They are the 
work of an amateur artist, Mr. Stephen Aveling, 
of Rochester, who must, it would seem, have 
painted them, like some good monk artist of old, 
for the glory of God and St. Bartholomew; for 
few, it is to be feared, will be able to make ac¬ 
quaintance with these works in the out-of-the-way 
little church in which they are painted. The 
subjects depicted are the Baptism and the Ascen¬ 
sion of Christ, subjects conceived by the artist 
completely in the spirit of the early Italian 
masters. 

The exhumation of the Norman church is, we 
believe, mainly due to the exertions of Dr. Bailey, 
the master of St. Bartholomew’s Hospital in 
Rochester, and Mr. Aveling. 

An exhibition of the works of the late painter 
Gleyre, comprising all his works at present in 
Switzerland, opens to-day in one of the galleries 
of the Arland Museum at Lausanne. It will re¬ 
main open till September 15. 

Tiie Archaeological Congress, in meeting, 
elected Count Henning Hamilton to be President, 
and Drs. Hildebrand, Nilsson, De Quatrel'ages, 
Franks, Yirchov, Dupont, Leemans, and B.igda- 
now to be Vice-Presidents. 

Tnr, municipality of Copenhagen has finally 
decided to present the town of Reykjavik, in 
Iceland, with a replica in bronze of Thorwaldsen's 
statue of himself, in his working dress, leaning 
against the figure of Hope, as a memento of the 
Thousand Years' Feast. 

A centennial celebration of the discovery of 
oxygen by Dr. Priestley was held on August 1, at 
Birmingham, when a statue of the great philo¬ 
sopher and chemist was unveiled by Professor 
Huxley. The statue is supposed to represent 
Priestley as he stood in Lord Shelburne’s garden at 
Bowood on the memorable August 1, 1774, hold-* 
ing in his hand the burning-glass with which he 
concentrated the rays of the sun on the calx or 
oxide of mercury, and so' produced oxygen. The 
burning-glass, ns Professor Huxley pointed out., 
is reduced to aesthetic proportions in the statue, 
but the incident is otherwise represented accurately 
enough, and the old-fashioned costume, with its 
wig, ruffles, knee-breeches, and buckles on the 
shoes, is faithfully rendered. The statue is of 
white Sicilian marble, 8 ft. 6 in. in height, and is 
the work of Mr. F. J. Williamson, a pupil of Mr. 
Foley. The site chosen for it is one of the best 
in Birmingham, namely, the large open space 
between the Town Hall and the new Corporation 
buildings. 

Apropos of the contemplated removal of the 
Monument, the Builder of last Saturday has a 
well-considered article on “Our Public Monu¬ 
ments and their Position.” It points out the 
Thames Embankment as a suitable position for 
such works, which the writer considers would 
have a liner effect if concentrated at one place than 
ns now dispersed and isolated. The impressive 
effect produced by the avenues of sphynxes leading 
to the Egyptian temples might in this way be 
happily imitated. 

The fourth exhibition of the Union Centrale 
des Beaux-Arts was opened last Monday at the 
Palais de ITndustrie. The Society of the Union 
Centrale has lately been reconstituted, and the 
present exhibition inaugurates its new administra¬ 
tion. The official programme states that it has 
been organised:— 

“ 1. With the view of maintaining the culture of 
those arts which have for their object the utilisation 
of the beautiful; 2. Of aiding the efforts of men in¬ 
terested in tlie progress of national industry; 3. Of 
exciting emulation iu works that populariso tho sen¬ 
timent of the beautiful, ameliorate public taste, and 
tend to preserve our art industry in its old and just 
pre-eminence over tho whole world.” 


The exhibition is divided into three distinct 
groups:—1. Modem Works of Art executed wills 
a View to Industrial Reproduction, comprising, 
art applied to the decoration of the dwelling; to 
the hangings of the dwelling; to the furniture; 
to the useful metals; to metals and costly mate-' 
rials; to pottery and glass ; to clothing materials 
and materials for domestic use; to divers articles; 
to the teaching and popularisation of art. 2. The. 
Works of the 1‘upi/s tn the Art Schools of Paris 
and the Departmeti/s ; and 3. The Relrosjtectioe. 
Evhibition, previously mentioned in the Academy, 
which has been especially organised to illustrate 
the history of costume from antiquity to the end 
of the eighteenth century. This last “ group ” 
as being the most novel, will not fail to be the 
most attractive portion of the exhibition. The 
costumes as far as possible are original, but they are 
also set forth by documentsand pictures of all kinds, 
and even plastic art has been called into service. 
To students of the social life of the Middle Ages, 
this costume-history will have great interest, and 
directors of theatres and votaries of masquerade 
will no doubt avail themselves of such a splendid 
opportunity’ for “ getting up ” costumes with 
historical correctness. 

A very fine and complete series of photographic 
views of Pompeii is being exhibited in Baris ill 
the Salle des Conferences on the Boulevard des 
Capucines. They have been taken by an Italian 
artist M. Giacomo Luzzati, and are distinguished 
by the extreme boldness and sharpness of their 
relief. In looking at them we seem to he walking 
among the actual ruins of tho long buried city, 

Sri? Richard “Wallace, the Chroniqne states, 
has made purchases to the extent of 280,000 francs 
at the Salon this year. 

Karl von Biloty, as everyone would have ex¬ 
pected, has been appointed director of the Munich 
Academy in place of Kaulbach. Gottfried Semper, 
who was recently appointed Oberbaurath by the 
Emperor of Austria, has now been made com¬ 
panion of the Brussian order of merit. 

Two painted glass windows have been recently' 
exhibited in the Royal Glass Manufactory at Mu¬ 
nich, that have been executed for a church at 
Barley, near Glasgow. They are spoken of hy 
German critics in high terms of praise. 

In the Portfolio for this month Mr. Beavinuton 
Atkinson seeks to open what he terms “ a new 
line of enquiry touching a problem which, though 
under debate for many centuries, still awaits 
solution.” Theories of the Beautiful have occu¬ 
pied many philosophers, but they have sought the 
abstract idea of Beauty, and have not generally 
been gifted with the artistic perception of it. 
“ The Witness of Artists to the Beautiful,” the 
subject of Mr. Atkinson's paper (the first, appa¬ 
rently, of a series) is, therefore, important, for art 
endeavours to embody the Beautiful, and artists 
are unconscious witnesses to it, the office of the 
artist being “not to define Beauty in its essence, 
but to give it a bodily manifestation.” “ Notes on 
the Movements of Young Children ” is the sub¬ 
ject of an interesting article, by Robert Louis 
Stevenson, but we cannot agree "that the pathos 
and humour of these spontaneous and imperfect 
movements cannot be rendered by art. Surely 
Sir Joshua Reynolds's children have all the 
touching if clumsy grace of childhood, and are 
not the least beautiful creations of his art. 

The otchings of the number are Turner's 
“ Fighting Temeraire,” etched by Rajon, printed 
in a brown sepia colour, and an etching by the 
Russian amateur, M. Massaloff, of a portrait by 
Rembrandt. 

We regret to learn that two pictures by Rubens 
have been injured by an accident at the’Brussels 
Museum. Seven pictures by the great Flemish 
master had been placed in a room which has just 
been built, pending their removal to the gallery 
where they -are to be exhibited. A short time 
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since, a portion of the cornice broke off, and fell 
upon them. Five of them were protected by their 
massive frames, and sustained no damage ; but the 
Adoration of the. Magi was torn in several places, 
and in the Martyrdom of Saint Lievin the canvas 
was somewhat bruised. However, no essential 
part was touched in either case, and it is believed 
that both pictures can be restored so as to leave 
no traces visible at the distance at which the spec¬ 
tator stands from the top of the picture. 

Twelve of Wilhelm Kaulbach's pictures, in the 
possession of King Louis of Bavaria, have by his 
Majesty’s permission been photographed for public 
sale, and may now be bought at Munich at Albert's 
print-shop. Some of these pictures have never 
before been copied, and are mostly illustrative of 
some scene or motive taken from the works of 
Schiller, which were alike favourites with the 
sovereign and the artist. A few illustrate the 
“ Tannhauser” and “ Lohengrin,” and thus help to 
supplement the previously published “Wagner 
Gallerie,” with which they accord in size and 
style. 

Arnold Schultes, one of the earliest and at 
the same time most productive of the Diisseldorf 
school of landscape painting, died recently at 
Diisseldorf, at the age of sixty-five, lie was known 
in earlier times as “ Tree Scllulten," to distinguish 
him from other artists of the same name, and as a 
tribute to the excellence of his manner of render¬ 
ing foliage; but in Later years his best pieces were 
those in which he painted the mountain and lake 
scenery of the Bavarian Alps and Switzerland. 

The Bavarian sculptor, Christian Both, well 
known through his various admirable busts, and 
by the publication of an excellent series of ana¬ 
tomical plates, illustrative of plastic art, is 
engaged on a design for a group which is intended 
to embody the idea of the “ \\ acht am Rhein.” 

The unpleasant and complicated relations to 
which the Schliemann case has given rise, have 
led the Turkish Government to issue a new 
ordinance in reference to the excavation and ex¬ 
portation of objects of antiquity from the 
dominions of the .Sultan. This enactment, which 
is intended to supersede the earlier one of 1872, 
embraces thirty-six distinct articles, and considers 
antiquities under two heads, viz., (1) coins and 
medals, and (2) other moveable or immoveable 
remains of antiquity. The right of possession in 
regard '.o such objects is vested in the State 
gt n -rally ; but in cases where they have been 
procured by means of excavations, undertaken 
with i ffieial permission, one-third of the things 
themselves, or one-third of their accredited value, 
.-hall be made over to the proprietor of the soil, 
. me-third to the fiscal officers, and the remaining 
third to the finder. The permission to undertake 
excavations can be granted only bv the Minister 
of Instruction at Constantinople, after the written 
consent of the proprietor of the soil has been 
brought forward, and all necessary fees have been 
paid. Excavations undertaken without regard to 
these required conditions are punishable by im¬ 
prisonment, or money-fines, according to circum¬ 
stances ; and all explorations are under the official 
supervision of the Ministry of Police at Constan¬ 
tinople, and the official authorities in the pro- 
vinces. 

The exportation of antiquities of all kinds 
requires the consent of the Minister of Instruc¬ 
tion, and all such objects that have been de¬ 
spatched from a Turkish town or port without the 
required permit, may be seized, aid are to be re¬ 
garded as contraband, while explorations are 
strictly prohibited within religious buildipga, 
schools, water-courses, public roads, and burying- 
places. These restrictions, together with nume¬ 
rous other vexatious prohibitions, would certainly 
seem to demand an exceptional amount of zeal, 
and no ordinuy share of patience, on the part of 
all who axe disposed to venture upon excavations 
in the future within the dominions of the Sultan. 


Dr. E. Paulus, of Stuttgart, has published a 
report of his recent examination of a number of 
so-called Alemanic or Frankish graves, near Tutt- 
lingen, in Wiirtemberg. The skeletons, which had 
been tolerably well preserved in the silicious de¬ 
posits of the banks of the Danube, were in many 
cases found without remains of clothing or indus¬ 
trial objects of any kind. Near some, feminine 
ornaments were found, as bronze ear-rings with 
pendants, and necklaces, composed of coloured 
glass and clay beads. One grave, which was re¬ 
markable for being upwards of five foot below the 
superimposed deposits, while the majority were only 
about one and a half or two feet below the surface, 
contained the skeleton of a largely-developed aged 
man, having at his right hand a long two-edged 
iron sword, with a bronze inlaid wooden scabbard, a 
finely-cut iron spear-head, a small iron battle-axe, 
and a highly ornamented ivory comb. This skele¬ 
ton, like the others, lay with the face turned to¬ 
wards the east, and seemed, by the number 
and the perfection of the weapons and other 
objects buried with him, to have been a 
person of distinction. The sword and axes, 
which differ from any hitherto found in 
‘Wiirtemberg graves, and the manner in which 
the bodies were laid in the ground, appear to 
show that they belong to the Frankish age (from 
the sixth to the eighth century). Some time ago 
numerous fragments of Roman amphorae and 
other vessels stamped with the letters C. POSY. 
RY. were found iu the neighbourhood of these 
old graves, hut while the latter were, as already 
mentioned, embedded in the uppermost stratum 
of the river deposits thrown up by repeated in¬ 
undations of the stream, the Roman remains lay 
more than seven feet below these superimposed 
beds, which must thus have been accumulated 
with great rapidity during the period that had 
intervened between the Roman occupation of 
Germany and the times of the Alemanic or 
Frankish inhabitants of the Wiirtemberg ter¬ 
ritory. 

The municipality of St. Gallon have recently 
formed the praiseworthy resolution of restoring to 
Austria the interesting standards which formed 
part of the trophies won by the Swiss at the buttles 
of Granson and Nancy in 1470 and 1477, over 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Burgundy. The most 
remarkable of these relies are three standards, 
terminating in long pennants, supposed from their 
form to have been carried by cavalry troops. Two 
of these bear the image of “St. Judas,” with 
Charles's motto “ Je lay emprins,” and the in¬ 
signia of the order of the Golden Fleece. They 
are painted in red on a silver field, with the letters 
in gold; while the third, instead of being dedicated 
to the same apocryphal saint, bears the image of 
St. Paul on an azure field, but is in other respects 
similar to the former in colours and design. The 
accurate drawing of the figures, and the taste and 
delicacy with which the accessories have been put 
in, warrant the assumption, hazarded by the local 
connoisseurs, that they are by the hand of Hans 
Memling, the Court painter of Charles the Bold, 
who was present at the battle of Nancy and was 
left wounded on the field. These standards are 
almost identical with the previously restored 
Swiss trophies which were recovered through the 
exertions of Herr Eigner, and are now in the 
Arsenal at Solothum ; but these, instead of bearing 
long pennants, are triangular in form, and are 
believed to have been the pennons carried by the 
Burgundian foot-soldiers. 


THE STAGE. 

“ ZAIRE.” 

The theatrical event of the week in Paris—more 
than that, the theatrical event of the whole sum¬ 
mer—has been the revival of the Zaire of Vol¬ 
taire : the piece which Voltaire wrote in part to 
show the benighted fellow-countrymen of Shake¬ 


speare how a tragedy ought to be composed. It 
is almost twenty years since Zaire was repre¬ 
sented in the Rue Richelieu ; and apart from the 
excellence of the acting of those who at present 
perform it, the piece itself—if n4 wholly suc¬ 
cessful in lightening our insular darkness—is at 
least among the more noteworthy of Voltaire’s 
contributions to the theatre. It is, of course, in 
form, a classical tragedy, but its value is not in 
this, and to \ oltaire himself its main interest 
after all consisted in the proof it gave that he, as 
well as any other, could make a hero who should 
be a lover too. It did prove that; for, with 
Othello’s jealousy, Orosmane has something of 
Othello's ardent love ; but it did not show bv any 
means—despite its many poetical passages—that 
the philosopher could forget his philosophy and 
become wholly a poet. For Voltaire is onlv half 
dramatic in the following lines which Zaire speaks 
of her Moor:— 

“ Dicu pourrait-il lia'i'r nil eouir si mngn.animo ? 
Genercux, bienfaisant, just.', plein do vertus. 

S'il etait no Chretien, quo serait-il de plus?” 

And ho is not dramatic at all in those other lines, 
in which his heroine makes a tolerant self- 
analysis:— 

“ Li continue, la lo' plia mo? premiers nns 
A la religion des lienretix nuisulmans. 

Je le vois trop; Its soius qu’on proud do notro 
enfanee 

Fornicnt nos sentimens. nos nuours, in tro oroyanee. 
J'eusso ete, pres <lu (iangc, eselave des faux diettx, 
Clircticnnc dans Paris. musulmane ell ces lieux. 
L’instrnetion fait tom, c-t la main dc nos pores 
Grave oil nos failles eunirs ces premi-rs caractercs, 
Quo l’exemple et le temps nous vienuent re: racer, 

Et quo peut-etre eti nous Dieu soul pout officer.” 

Yet, notwithstanding those lapses into phi¬ 
losophy, the work is poetical by reason of the 
strength and variety of the emotions it pourtravs 
—the conflict, on the heroine’s part, between two 
duties: love for her kinsmen and her kinsmen’s 
faith, and love for her new lord—and the conflict 
on the hero's part between passionate love and 
passionate jealousy. Its motive is more elaborate 
and complicated than the motive of Othello —nav, 
the action itself shares in the elaboration and 
complexity of the conception. Zaire is herself a 
force in the tragedy, while Desdemona is passive. 
Desdemona is more pathetic through her verv 
passiveness and helplessness. A fate comes upon 
her which she can never avert. She says her 
say, and it is a powerless one. But Zaire plays a 
part in the piece, and does not merely suffer. 
She could herself change the event by a word 
—and the word is not spoken. That shows 
at once how Voltaire has carefully made 
complex what Shakespeare left simple, if it shows 
besides—and it does show—that the foundation 
of reasonableness upon which the tragedy is built 
is slight indeed. A more ambitious artist, and a 
work of wider scope, and less successful in the at¬ 
tainment of its end—that is another way of rapidly 
disposing, not so much of a comparison as of a 
superficial resemblance. There are more ways 
than one of tracing the resemblance: here and 
there in Othello there are details which seem the 
source of a direct inspiration. Compare, for in¬ 
stance, these lines, which we quote now from the 
last words of Orosmane, with the familiar lines 
quoted directly after. It is to Nerestan that Oros¬ 
mane speaks:— 

“ Et toi. 

Guerrier infortun^. mais moins encoro que moi, 

Quitte ces lieux sanglans : romporte en ta patrie 
Get objet quo inn rage a prive do la vie. 

Ton roi, tons tes chretiens, apprenant mes maUieurs, 
N'on parleront jamais sans riipandre des pleura. 

Mais si la verite par toi se fait connaitro . . . 

Dis-leur que j'ai donne la mort la plus afircuse 
A la plus digne femme, a la plus vertueuso 
Pont lo ciel ait forme les innocents appas ; 

Dis-leur qu’a ses genoux j’avais mis mos Etals ; 
Dis-leur que dans son sein cette main s’est plongee ; 
Dis que je l’adorais et que je l'ai vongee. [11 se lue. 
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And now read—only you know it— 

“ A word or two before you go. 

I hare done the State some service and they know’t. 
No moro of that. I pray you in your letters, 

When you shall theso unlucky deeds relate. 

Speak of me as I am ; nothing extenuate, 

Nor set down aught in malice: then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely, but too well; 

Of one not easily jealous, hut, being wrought. 
Perplexed in the extreme ; of one whose hand. 

Like the base Indian threw a pearl away 

Kieher than all his tribe ; of ono whose subdued eyes 

Albeit unused to the melting mood. 

Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Tlioir medicinal gum. Set you down this ; 

And say besides, that in Aleppo once, 

Where a malignant and a turbaned Turk 
Beat a Venetian and traduced the State, 

I took by the throat the circumcised dog, 

And smote him, thus. [ Stabs himself” 

Zaire has tested to the utmost the powers of 
those who are representing its two chief charac¬ 
ters—its amorous and jealous hero and its martyr 
heroine—and M. Mounet-Sully has stood the test 
well, and Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt triumphantly. 
In other words, there has been praise and there 
has been reproach for M. Mounet-Sully, while for 
Mdlle. Bernhardt there has been nothing but 
praise. Some critics have said of the young tragic 
actor that he rants through five acts, and is wholly 
a savage. Another has said that he is not a 
savage ; that he is the Arab of Decamps, of Fro- 
nientin (rather too much of a mere studio Arab, 
of late, by the bye), or, better, that he is the 
Moor of a water-colour by Regnault. Well, for 
bis savagery, for his rage in what may be seem¬ 
ingly its greatest excess, M. Mounet-Sully has 
some justification in the dialogue, for one of the 
dramatis personae says of Orosmane that he has 
“ the loves of a Tartar,” and that in the middle of 
his tenderness he is “ a tiger still wildand Oros¬ 
mane says of himself— 

“ Excuse les transports d’un cccur offense ; 

II est ne violent; il nime; il est blessd. 

Je connais mes fureurs.” 

At certain moments, then, M. Mounet-Sully made 
an impression which was not only striking but 
deserved. If one asks whether at all times his 
performance was restrained by good taste, one 
has to answer, No. But no sane critic has ever 
claimed for him that he has reached perfection. 
It is claimed for him, that, like Mr. Irving, here in 
London, he has dramatic genius which faults and 
mannerisms cannot wholly hide. Mdlle. Sarah 
Bernhardt has not made her way without dif¬ 
ficulty with the critics, hut even those who are 
least favourably disposed towards her, allow that 
by the present performance she rises well nigh to 
the first rank of artists. As for Monsieur Sarcey, 
ho tells you “ you cannot imagine her inexpressible 
tenderness,” and again, “ quels admirables retours 
de dignite olfensee!—quelle grace et quelle no¬ 
blesse d'attitude! ” It is evident that she has 
composed a performance more striking, though not 
more delicate, than that which she gave us in the 
second role of Le Sphin.r, and inM. AndroTheuriet's 
dramatic version of the pathetic Scotch ballad. 
But her art is not of the kind to become town-talk, 
even in such a centre as Paris. It satisfies, rather 
than dazzles, and is always too restrained to he 
sensational. The father of Zaire is represented by 
Miiubunt: the brother, by Pierre Berton. Better 
parts have aforetime fallen to the lot of both ; and 
for the time, both must be content to he eclipsed. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


\V e are in quite the dullest days of the thea¬ 
trical year, and there is little to record. Only 
seven "VV est End playhouses are open, and at most 
of these the performance is adapted specially for 
the provincial visitor. 

A strange sign, perhaps, in the political world 
as -well as in the theatrical—that the East Old 
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playgoers are plus royaliste* que le roi. Mr. 
Wills’s Charles the First has been a great success, 
but now The Bells has been substituted for it— 
The Bells with Mr. Irving, as Mathias, of course. 

At the Princess’s The Willow Copse is about to 
be substituted for Janet Pride. It gives the 
public another of their last opportunities of seeing 
Mr. Benjamin Webster in one of his most famous 
parts. 

Clanearty remains for a little time on the hills 
of the Olympic. Miss Cavendish has withdrawn 
from the performance, and Miss Carlotta Addison 
has taken her place. 

Mdme. P.vsca, who is still attached to the 
French theatre at St. Petersburg, is now eii viltt- 
giature at Cabourg, Normandy. 

The revival of Ililoiss Paranquet has taken 
place at the Gymnase, the chief part being played 
by Mdme. Fromentin, as we announced it would 
be. They are not very famous days for the 
Gymnase, when Mdme. Fromentin is its principal 
actress. 

►Sctiey, the grotesque actor, who was so much 
admired in London, is engaged at the Theatre des 
Varietes. 

The Paris Vaudeville will probably be reopened 
before the usual date. This is in consequence of 
the deplorable commercial failure which fell to 
the lot of the accomplished comedians when they 
made their recent experiment at the Queen's 
Theatre in London. 

Messieurs Meilhac and Ilaldvy are arranging 
for the production of their piece, La Veuve, at the 
Gymnase. It will he played probably when 
Mdlle. Blanche Pierson returns to the theatre. 

It is noted, concerning the revival of Voltaire’s 
Zaire, at the Theatre Franyais, that the furniture 
and stage appointments, though correct, are not of 
such marked beauty and costliness as to strike 
the eye very specially, to the detriment of the im¬ 
pression produced by the acting. A step in the 
right direction, this. In Jean de Thommeray, 
M. Perrin, the manager, was less moderate in his 
efforts for scenic effect. 

We have received from the Paris publisher, 
Tresse (in the Palais Royal), a little hook entitled 
Desclee: Bioyraphie et Souvenirs. It is ornamented 
with a pleasant picture of what the celebrated 
actress must have looked like ten years ago, and 
unlike many brief biographies published soon after 
a distinguished person’s death, to supply a demand 
and gratify a natural curiosity, it is not entirely 
worthless as a story of Desclee’s life, nor entirely 
devoid of suggestiveness as to Desclee’s character. 
Still, in the maiii, it only tells what was known 
before by all who had any opportunity of being 
well-informed. It puts down m black and white 
w T hat the well-informed had whispered to each 
other: the brief analytical article which appeared 
in our columns directly she died, turns out to 
have been only too correct in its surmises and 
conclusions. “ It seemed a singularly restless and 
unhappy art — that art of Desclee,” wrote 
our dramatic critic, in these pages, the week the 
great actress died; “ one associates with it little of 
tenderness, little of sweetness, nothing of repose, 
nothing of contentment. There was stillness 
enough, but it was felt to he the pause which 
precedes passion. And the feelings to which the 
artist gave most forcible expression were feelings 
now of hitter remorse, now of unavailing but sub¬ 
dued regret, now of breathless anxiety, now of 
strong contempt, and now of cynical indifference. 
She had not lived much in Paris until the last 
years of her life; but oue felt that the women she 
represented knew all the worst side of the life of 
a capital, and that their pity for human weakness 
was not so much pity as supreme contempt.” And 
this little book, which, though it is the work of a 
warm admirer and eulogist, has nothing over¬ 
gushing and hysterical, gives us the mof de Clniyme 


—“ the secret of the Sphinx.” Desclde’s life was 
poisoned almost at its source. She had known 
the extreme pressure of poverty, and something 
more, before ever she became capable of rising in 
her art. When she rose in her art, it was much 
too late for her happiness—the feverish success of 
the last few years could not give her back what 
she had lost. The book gives us many little 
facts, but does not give us the correspondence of 
Desclee, much of which would have a real literary 
as well as personal value. M. Dumas, it may 
be remembered, promised this, but has since, and 
no doubt wisely, seen fit to withdraw it. It 
might be too compromising to some who are now 
living. The book, then, brings together some 
personal reminiscences, some details of early life, 
and the long critical opinions expressed by the 
leading journalists of France whenever Desclde, 
of late years, essayed a new part. Iler most dis¬ 
tinguished successes in the French capital were 
four in number. First, in Frou-frou, then in 
Une Visite de Koces, then in La Princessc Georges, 
then in La Femme de Claude. She appeared be¬ 
sides in Diane de Lys and in M. Leon Lava’s 
Gueule de Loup. The performance of the heroine 
of Une Visits de Koces was entirely unique. No 
acting but the most delicate and at the same time 
the most powerful could make the piece endurable: 
nothing less than genius, and nothing else than a 
very peculiar genius, could reconcile us to its 
revolting cynicism. The piece took hardly one 
hour to act, and contained no moment of high 
passion; but the strain was upon Desclde from 
beginning to end, and she never quitted the stage 
without going straight to throw herself, ex¬ 
hausted, upon the sofa in her dreasing-room. 
It was partly the exhaustion which this acting 
occasioned her, that made her first dread the 
continued appearance before an exacting- Pa¬ 
risian public, and then talk of throwing up 
her profession altogether, to seek the quiet of a 
convent. She met with a good deal of ill-will 
among some comrades at the Gymnase, when she 
succeeded; as she had done also, years before, 
when she had failed. She was very indulgent to 
them, and it was at peace with all the world that 
she died one morning of last March, in her third- 
floor apartment on the Boulevard de Magenta, 
attended by a servant who had been faithful to 
her for a quarter of a century, by a doctor, a 
sister of charity, and one or two friends whose 
devotion (to their credit be it recorded) began 
ouly in her sickness, and not in her prosperity. 
The little book which suggests these remarks is 
not of great or permanent value, but it evidently 
is not written in any unworthy spirit; for while 
it is very laudatory^ it is also frank almost to 
temerity. 
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NEW CHORAL MUSIC. 

Odysseus; Scenen a us der Odyssee, fur C/ior, 
SolostimmcnundOrchesfer. Von Max Bi uch. 
(Op. 41). Partitur. (Berlin: Simrock.) 
Schicksalslted; fur Clior und Orcliestcr. "Von 
Johannes Brahms (Op. 54). Partitur. 
(Berlin: Simrock.) 

Scliielcsahlied (Song of Fate). Translated 
into English by Mrs. Natalia Macfarren. 
Composed by Johannes Brahms (Op. 54). 
V oeal Score. (London: Stanley Lucas, 
Weber & Co.) 

Manfred. By Lord Byron. Music composed 
by Robert Schumann (Op. 115). Vocal 
Score. (London: Stanley Lucas, Weber 
& Co.) 

Messe Solennclle. By Charles Gounod. New 
Edition. (London: Goddard & Co.) 

Of the various works the titles of which 
are placed at the head of this article, the 
first is the largest and most important in 
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its form, while the second is beyond all ques¬ 
tion the most remarkable in its contents. 
Schumann’s music to Manfred and M. 
Gounod’s Mass are not new works, but the 
present editions of both contain features 
which render them worthy of a short notice. 

Max Bruch, one of the principal livkig 
German composers, was born at Cologne in 
the year 1838. His published works, num¬ 
bering above forty, are mostly vocal, some 
without, but more with orchestral accom¬ 
paniment. Of his instrumental compositions 
the most important are two symphonies and 
a concerto for the violin, which last-named 
work was played some four years since by 
Herr Joachim at the Crystal Palace, and re¬ 
cently by Herr Straus at the Philharmonic 
concerts. He has written two operas— Lorely 
(the libretto of which is that on which Men¬ 
delssohn was engagedat the time of his death) 
and Herrnione, on the subject of Shakespeare’s 
Winter's Tale. His Frithjnf music, for male 
voices and orchestra, is on the continent one 
of his best-known and most popular works ; 
and the Odysseus, now before us, his most 
recent production, is at present making the 
tour of the various continental cities with 
great success. 

The present work is in reality a large can¬ 
tata, of sufficient length to occupy an entire 
concert. The libretto, written by Wilhelm 
Paul Graff, is excellently constructed, and 
affords the composer much scope for musical 
treatment. It is divided into ten scenes, 
entitled “ Odysseus on Calypso’s Island,” 
“ Odysseus in Hades,” “ Odysseus and the 
Sirens,” “ The Tempest at Sea,” “ Penelope’s 
Mourning,” “ Nausicaa,” “ The Banquet 
with the Phaiakes,” “ Penelope weaving a 
Garment,” “The Return,” and “Feast in 
Ithaca.” In addition to the German text, 
an English version, by Mrs. Natalia Mac- 
farren, is given in the score, the -work being 
thus rendered available for performance in 
this country, should any of our musical so¬ 
cieties be enterprising enough to take it up. 

As far as can bo judged from a careful 
examination of the present cantata, Bruch’s 
talent must be pronounced dramatic rather 
than lyrical. In those situations where a 
powerful musical characterisation is de¬ 
manded, and where the wild or supernatural 
has to be depicted, the treatment is often 
very masterly ; on the other hand, in such 
scenes as those of “ Penelope’s Mourning,” 
“ Penelope weaving a Garment,” and the 
final “ Feast in Ithaca,” tho music, though 
always appropriate, is deficient in melodic 
charm. Bruch cannot be considered a 
great melodist; like Schumann, he relies 
for his effects on his harmonic combinations 
and the “ Stimmung ” (to use the German 
word for which we have no exact equiva¬ 
lent) of the whole piece to produce an 
impression upon his hearers. 

The orchestral prelude with which the 
work opens, founded on a theme taken from 
the finale, is more distinguished for beauti¬ 
fully finished orchestration than for the 
intrinsic value of its musical contents. Here 
it may be remarked that Bruch’s scoring is 
throughout the work most interesting, well- 
balanced and tasteful and often picturesque. 
The first scene, “ Odysseus on Calypso’s 
Island,” opens with a very charming chorus 
of Calypso’g nymphs (for female voices), 


“Here, oh Hermes,” instrumented with 
great delicacy and grace, a noticeable point 
in the score being the happy employment of 
the arpeggios of the flute and clarinet in 
accompanying the voices. The semi-chorus 
is followed by a solo for Odysseus (baritone), 
“ Flow ye tears,” in which the hero ex¬ 
presses his longing for home. This move¬ 
ment, though of no striking novelty in the 
melody, is of great truth of expression. 
Hermes (tenor) appears and consoles Odys¬ 
seus by the promise of his safe return to 
Ithaca, and the latter returns thanks in a 
broad and spirited song, which concludes the 
number. The second scene, “ Odysseus in 
Hades,” is one of the subjects in which 
Bruch excels. The opening chorus of the 
companions of Odysseus, describing the 
spirit-world, where the light of the sun 
never penetrates, where all is veiled in silence 
and night, is a remarkable piece of tone¬ 
painting. Odysseus invokes the infernal 
gods, and summons the shades of Tiresias 
and of his mother to counsel him as to the 
future. The shades come crowding round the 
blood of the sacrifice, and their weird chorus 
“ Who calls the shadows ? ” is dramatically 
contrasted with the terrified accents of the 
comrades of Odysseus. At length the latter 
fly in dismay, fearing the apparition of the 
dreadful Gorgon. Tho whole of this scene, 
though necessarily of a wild rather than a 
pleasing character, is full of power. The 
following piece “ Odysseus and the Sirens,” 
is, on the whole, inferior. The opening 
chorus of sailors is good, but the song of the 
sirens is wanting in charm. A great melo¬ 
dist, such as Mozart or Schubert, alone 
could rightly conceive the seductive tone 
which irresistibly lured all hearers to their 
ruin, and Bruch, as has been already 
remarked, is not a great melodist. All the 
luxuriance of a rich yet delicate orchestration 
is lavished upon the scene, but the themes 
of the chorus are somewhat commonplace. 

“ The Tempest at Sea,” which follows, is 
another masterpiece of descriptive music. 
Space will not permit a detailed analysis of 
this, the most amply developed number of 
the entire work; but special credit should 
be given to the composer for having avoided 
all reminiscences. Many musical descrip¬ 
tions of a storm exist, such as those in the 
“ Pastoral ” and “ Scotch ” symphonies, and 
in the overtures to Guillaume Tell and 
Dinorah , not to mention the “ Storm 
Chorus ” in Haydn’s Seasons. Bruch’s 
tempest reminds us of none of these, though 
in its tone it bears, perhaps, most affinity to 
Beethoven’s rendering. The tranquil close 
of this number, after the storm has subsided, 
is of great beauty, and the whole piece, 
which forms the finale of the first part, 
must be pronounced one of the best portions 
of the work. 

“ Penelope’s Mourning,” which opens 
Part II., is a soprano solo of no special 
interest. It has been already said that 
melody is not Bruch’s forte; and here, 
though the expression is truthful, there is a 
suspicion of dryness about the music which 
renders it less effective than several of the 
other movements. In No. 6, “ Nausicaa,” 
Bruch is in his element again. Here the 
sports of the queen and her attendants are 
depicted in a really charming semi-chorus, 


remarkable for the piquancy of a somewhat 
uncommon rhythm, and for the beauty of 
its instrumentation. A good solo for Odys¬ 
seus leads to a short duet and semi-chorus, 
“ Strangers and mendicants are, ye know,” 
which is extremely pleasing. Of the succeed¬ 
ing . number (“ The Banquet with tho 
Phaiakes ”) the most striking portion is tho 
“ Song of the Rhapsodes,” a chorus for 
male voices in unison, in which the histories 
of Agamemnon and Odysseus are told. The 
scoring here is particularly felicitous. Tho 
quartett with chorus in tho same number, 
“Nowhere abides such delight as in tho 
homestead” must also be singled out for 
special praise. The eighth scene, “ Penelope 
weaving a Garment,” is another of the less 
successful, because more purely lyrical 
numbers ; but the “ Return,” which follows, 
being more dramatic, is excellent. The 
finale, “Feast in Ithaca,” is, we cannot but 
think, one of the weakest portions of the 
whole work. The chorus with which it 
opens, “ Say, have ye heard yet tho tidings 
°f joy ? ” is somewhat commonplace, and 
leads to a duet between Penelope and 
Odysseus, “ Hail, oh my husband ! ” which 
is singularly colourless and wanting in 
passion. Those who remember the great 
duet in the second act of Fidelia will know 
how the outpourings of conjugal affection 
can be musically rendered. Tn comparison 
with that duet tho present music appears 
pale and vapid to a degree; nor, unfortu¬ 
nately, does the final chorus, “ In flames 
ascending,” redeem the close. It is not 
only too diffuse, but the subjects on which 
it is constructed are uninteresting. It is 
much to be regretted that so interesting and 
enjoyable a work as Odysseus, taken 
altogether, undoubtedly is, should bo marked 
at its conclusion by such a falling off. 

One point should be mentioned here before 
leaving the work; and that is, that tho 
composer has most happily imparted to the 
whole a certain antique tone well befitting 
his subject. It is impossible to explain 
precisely how this is accomplished; it is 
equally impossible, we think, not to feel the 
impression. We rank Odysseus, on the 
whole, as among the best and most important 
of recent compositions ; nor, after examining 
the score, are we at all surprised at the suc¬ 
cess which it has met with on the continent. 

Of Brahms’s Schicbsalslied w r e • had oc¬ 
casion to speak recently, when it was pro¬ 
duced at the Crystal Palace. We expressed 
at that time a very decided opinion that it 
was one of the most remarkable inspirations 
of true genius. The programme of the con¬ 
cert presented an analysis of the work from 
the pen of one of the ablest German critics, 
Dr. Hanslick, of Vienna, which is so excel¬ 
lent, that our readers will not only excuse 
but thank us if, instead of attempting a de- 
cription for ourselves, we reproduce Dr. 
Hanslick’s words. He says:— 

“ Brahms's Schicksalslied for chorus and or¬ 
chestra is a composition of deep intention and 
pregnant individuality. Hblderlin’s poem, with 
all its beauty, would seem neither in matter nor 
in manner to lend itself happily to music; and it 
would perhaps hardly have attracted anyone less 
earnest and less devoted to the ideas of greatness 
and eternity than Ilerr Brahms. The first and 
second stanzas of the poem celebrate the blessed 
repose of the Olympian deities ‘ droben im Licht; 
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gliinzende Gdtterliifte riihren eirch leicht,’ and 
these stanzas are sung by the choir after a length¬ 
ened prelude for the orchestra— adagio espressiro 
legato —in a noble, broad, slow movement in the 
kev of E flat. 

“ To this divine picture the third stanza presents 
us with a direct contrast, in the lamentable lot of 
mortals forced to wander and never find repose. 
This the composer hits expressed in a sombre 
allegro in C minor, full of thrilling eloquence and 
truly ideal expression. How clearly and simply 
is the picture given of the grief-laden mortals 
blindly wandering from one sad hour to another, 
1 v ie Was.-er von Klippe zu Klippe geworftn; ’ how 
piercing the high holding-note on the word 
4 blindlings; ’ how touching the long decline of the 
voices, ‘ ins Ungewisse hiuab'! In this desolate 
frame of mind the poet leaves his readers. Not so 
the composer. 'With a turn of extreme poetry 
and beauty, which exemplifies in a remarkable 
manner the extraordinary transfiguring power of 
music, he carries on his strain beyond the last 
forlorn accents of the chorus, and passing in a few 
bars from minor to major, returns to the slow and 
solemn measure and the expressive strains with 
which he opened the work; and in a long orches¬ 
tral finale raises poor humanity from its desolate 
condition to peace and jov. And this aim he 
pursues with the orchestra alone, in a style at once 
touching and perfectly intelligible—though more 
easily felt than described—through the whole of the 
concluding movement. The Schichsalslicd strikes 
us, both in style and intention, as an echo of 
the Deutsches Requiem of the same composer; 
the idea which was there presented in a Christian 
being here given in a classical form.” 

It would be an impertinence to add any¬ 
thing to this admirable criticism ; it is only 
needful to say that the pianoforte arrange¬ 
ment of the vocal score is excellently done, 
and that those of our readers (the majority 
probably) who would find themselves in 
difficulties over the full score will be able 
from Messrs. Lucas, Weber & Co.’s edition, 
to obtain a fair, though of course not com¬ 
plete, idea of this very remarkable composi¬ 
tion. 

Schumann’s music to Manfred is, with 
the exception of the overture, all but wholly 
unknown in this country. It contains, 
nevertheless, some of its composer’s most 
characteristic writing. Some of the inci¬ 
dental music—such as the “ Appearance of 
a beautiful Female Figure ” (No. 2), the 
“Entr’acte” (No. 5), and the “Adjuration 
of the Witch of the Alps ” (No. 6)—is of rare 
beauty, and distinguished by that peculiar 
romantic tinge which gives such a charm to 
Schumann when at his best. Previous 
editions of the work have, we believe, only 
contained a German translation of Byron’s 
poem; in the present copy, however, the 
original text has been adapted to the music, 
with such slight modifications as were ren¬ 
dered necessary from its having been ori¬ 
ginally composed to German words which 
occasionally varied in metre from the En¬ 
glish. The pianoforte arrangement is very 
able. It has been of course impossible to 
bring the whole effect- of the score within 
the reach of two hands; but very little 
of importance is omitted, while all needless 
difficulties have been most skilfully avoided. 
The work is beautifully printed, and, being 
published at a most moderate price, deserves 
to meet with a large sale. 

M. Gounod’s Mes.se SolenncUe is not 
a new work. Commonly known as the 
“ Cecilian Mass,” it has been frequently 


performed in the country, and has been also 
adapted to the words of the English Com¬ 
munion Service, and in this form sung in 
several of our churches. The present edi¬ 
tion is announced on the title as “ the only 
one authorised by the composer.” It con¬ 
tains a new “ Offertory ” and an organ 
accompaniment, both written by M. Gounod, 
as he informs us, to secure his right in the 
work. The new Offertory was played when 
the Mass was given' at the first of M. 
Gounod’s concerts this season. It is a 
charming piece of music, decidedly superior 
to that which it replaces. The organ accom¬ 
paniment is a curiosity. Some of it, as, for 
instance, that to the “ Laudamus te,” cannot 
be played on nine organs out of ten, because 
it repeatedly exceeds the compass of their 
keyboard. Other passages, such as the 
“ Priere de la Nation ” (p. / !>), are obviously 
intended for the piano, and if played on the 
organ at all would simply sound ridiculous. 
We give M. Gounod credit for too much 
good sense, to say nothing of his great 
musical knowledge, to imagine that he would 
play some parts of this accompaniment on 
the organ as they are printed. We can 
only suppose that, either inadvertently or 
from want of time, part of the original 
pianoforte arrangement was left untouched, 
while the rest was remodelled. In any 
case, the organ part, as here printed, is 
“ neither flesh, fowl, nor good red-hen’ing” ! 

Ebexkzke Prout. 


The full programme of the Gloucester Musical 
Festival, which will take place on September 8, 
0, 10, and 11, is now issued. The list of the 
principal vocalists includes the names of Mdlle. 
Titieus, Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Trebelli-Bet- 
tini, Miss Griffiths, Miss Antoinette Sterling; 
Messrs. E. Lloyd, Bent ham, and J^wis Thomas; 
and Signor Agnesi. The solo instrumentalists 
will be Messrs. Sainton nnd Carrodus, and Miss 
Agnes Zimmermann. The chief works announced 
for performance are Snohr’s Last Judgment , We¬ 
ber’s sacred cantata, “ The Praise of Jehovah,” a 
selection from the Creation, Rossini’s St aha t 
Mater, Elijah, the Hymn of Praise, Rossini’s 
“ Messe Solennelle,” and the Messiah ; besides 
two miscellaneous concerts, at which, among 
other things, will be given the Midsummer 
Night's Dream music, and selections from Don 
Giovanni and Oberon. 

The Liverpool Musical Festival will commence 
on September 2!), and be continued daily till 
October 3. It will include performances of Men¬ 
delssohn's St. Paul, Sullivan’s Light of the World, 
Gounod’s new mass, “ Angeli Custodes,” and se¬ 
lections from the Creation, Messiah, and Israel in 
Egypt, and miscellaneous concerts, at one of 
which will be produced a new orchestral work by 
Mr. J. F. Barnett, composed expressly for the 
festival. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of the founding 
of the “ Arion ” Choral Society, at Leipzig, took 
place at the beginning of the present month, 
when a festival was held extending over four 
days. 

A grand German musical festival was held last 
month at Cleveland, North America, in which 
1,500 singers took part, Mdme. Pauline Lucca 
was the soloist. 

M. Ambroise Thomas has completed a new 
four-act opera entitled Let Liqueurs. 

The Musikalisches Wochenblatt announces, on 
what it considers reliable authority, that Herr 
Schradieek, of Hamburg, is to succeed the late 
Ferdinand David asConcertmeister at the Leipzig 
Conservatorium, 


POSTSCRIPT. 

We learn from Nature that there is some hope 
that an Arctic expedition of discovery may be 
despatched in the spring of 1875. The Prime 
Minister has undertaken to consider the subject 
carefully in all its bearings, and on the 1st of this 
month the presidents of the Royal Society and of 
the Royal Geographical Society, accompanied by 
a gallant admiral of long Arctic experience, had a 
preliminary interview with Mr. Disraeli. 

Mr. Campbell Clarke's English version of Le 
Sphinx was produced at the Theatre Royal, Edin¬ 
burgh, on Wednesday night. Mdlle. Beatrice 
played the heroine with great power nnd freedom 
from morbid effect; while Miss Moody ably 
seconded her as Bertha de Savignv, though show¬ 
ing a tendency to exaggeration at crucial points. 
The performance was very warmly received by a 
large audience. 

The suffering from famine in Cesarea, the 
M bite Mountains and Angora has been intense. 
Many thousands of the miserable inhabitants have 
already perished, and many more it was feared 
would fall victims to privation and disease. The 
authorities were exerting themselves energetically 
to grapple with the evil, and in Angora at least it 
was hoped that the worst was over, and that, 
thanks to the large arrivals of cereals, the Govern¬ 
ment would be able to supply the people with 
bread till the harvest was reaped. The English 
and American residents of Constantinople had 
intrusted considerable funds to the care of Mr. W. 
A. Farnsworth lbr the relief of the sufferers, and 
he had traversed the whole of the region affected 
in order to dispense the charity in the most 
effectual way possible. 

The; Journal da Havre stales that the great 
heat has occasioned an extraordinary breaking up 
of the ice-fields in the Northern seas, and enor¬ 
mous masses of floating ice are to be met with in 
the Atlantic, to the great danger of those vessels 
whose path they cross. A captain arriving at 
Havre, from Cape Breton, reports that one of 
these masses of detached ice passed him, four miles 
long and two broad, with an average of 400 feet 
above the level of the sea. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

LITERATURE. 

The History of Fnnn-e from the Farliesl 
Times to the Year 1780. Related for the 
rising generation by M. Guizot. Trans¬ 
lated by Robert Black, M.A. Ynls. 

1.—111. (London : Sampson Low A Co., 

1872-74.) 

It is to be hoped that the title which the j 
translator has given to M. Guizot’s book i 
may not deter any of the risen generation i 
from reading what is, in some respects, the ! 
best history of France as yet written. M. : 
Guizot's special strength lies in the art of 
historical portraiture. Each king or warrior 
as be passes across the scene leaves a dis¬ 
tinct impression upon the reader, arising not 
from the repetition of some striking epi- 1 
grammatic sentence or epithet after the 1 
fashion of Mr. Carlyle, but from the careful 
selection of such facts and anecdotes as are 
likely to bring into clear relief the person- 
ality of the actor. Nor does M. Guizot 
forget that even the best scries of biogra¬ 
phies does not make a history, and he is 
accordingly anxious to dwell upon those 
changes of institutions which, in the life of 
a nation, correspond with the changes of 
circumstances in the life of a man. 

Where everything is so excellent it may 
seem presumptuous in a foreigner to ask 
whether M. Guizot has not sometimes been 
led to violate the rules of historical perspec¬ 
tive by dwelling too much on the bright 
side of two phenomena of which he dis¬ 
tinctly approves, the growing preponderance 
of the Tiers Etnt, and the rise of the States J 
General. Such a passage, however, as the : 
following surely requires modification 
(ii. 42) : 

“The more closely the French third estate is 
examined, the more it is recognised as a new fact 
in the world's history appertaining exclusively to i 
the civilisation of modern Christian Europe. 

“Not only is the fact new, but it has for France 
an entirely special interest, since, to employ an 
expression much abused in the present day, it is 
it fact eminently French, essentially national. 
Nowhere has burgherdom had so wide and so 
productive a career ns that which fell to its lot in 
France. There have been communes in the whole 
of Europe, in Italy, Spain, Germany, and England, 
as well as in France. Not only have there been 
communes everywhere, but the communes of 
France nre not those which, ns communes, under 
that name and in the middle ages, have played the 
chiefest part and taken the highest place in 
history. The Italian communes were the parents 
of glorious republics. The German communes 
became free a.nd sovereign towns, which had their 
own special h istory and exercised a great deal of 
influence upon the general history of Germany. 
The communes of England made alliance with a 
portion of the feudal aristocracy, formed with it the 
preponderating house of the British government, 
and thus played, full early, a mighty part in the 
history of their country- Far were the French 
communes, under that name and in their day of spe¬ 
cial activity, front risingto such political importance 
and to such historical rank. And yet it is in France 


that the people of the communes, the burgherdom, 
reached the most complete and the most powerful 
development, and ended by acquiring the most 
decided preponderance in the general social struc¬ 
ture. There have been communes, we say, through¬ 
out Europe, but there has not really been a 
victorious third estate anywhere, save in France. 
The Revolution of 17^0, the greatest ever seen, was 
the culminating point arrived at by the third 
estate; and France is the only country in which a 
man of large mind could in a burst of burgher's 
pride, exclaim, ‘ What is the third estate f Every¬ 
thing ! ’” 

Even if the third estate of the Abbe 
Sieves lmd not been something far larger 
than the bourgeoisie of which M. Guizot is 
speaking, such a paean seems to be singu¬ 
larly out of place. The half, according to 
the Greek proverb, is more than the whole, 
and one would have thought that the Eng¬ 
lish citizen who shared with members of 
other classes in controlling the government 
of his country-, was better oil' than the 
French citizen who had gained tlie foremost 
rank as the humble servant of an almost 
absolute monarch. No doubt II. Guizot 
points out that the burgesses took their 
places in the States General, and that the 
States General tried their best to consult 
for the common interests of the nation. 
Rut even in his pages it gomes clearly out 
that these States General were very poor 
affairs, though M. Guizot is, perhaps natur¬ 
ally, too much occupied with tracing the 
germs of free institutions which they con¬ 
tained to dwell as fully as ho might have 
done upon the reasons of their failure. 

The history of mediaeval France, ns it 
stands before us in M. Guizot’s pages, is the 
history of division, of local divisions super¬ 
seded ly class divisions. Wo may hold 
that the change was a benefit, that the rule 
of the King and the Tiers Etat was better 
than the rule of the feudal aristocracy and 
the communes. Rut it ought clearly to be 
perceived that anything like a parliamentary 
government was impossible under such con¬ 
ditions. It is easy to say that Philip IV. 
(ii. 48), 

“by giving admission amongst the Slates Gene¬ 
ral to the ‘ burghers of the good towns,’ substi¬ 
tuted the Third Estate for the communes, and the 
united action of the three great classes of French¬ 
men for their local struggles; ” 

but bringing together the representatives of 
classes could not weld them into the repre¬ 
sentatives of a nation, unless there was first 
a united nation to represent. 

The evils of the local divisions are clearly- 
shown by M. Guizot. Ho points out that 
the antipathy against tlie feudal system is 
not merely tlie fruit of the great Revolu¬ 
tion (i. 28o) :— 

“ Go back,” he says, “ to any portion of French 
history, and stop where you will: and you will 
everywhere find the feudal system considered by 
the mass of the population a foe to be fought, and 
fought down at any price.” 

It is not in the misery caused by the 
system that M. Guizot finds tho explanation 
of this. There have been despotisms as bad, 
he says, and miseries even worse. The real 
cause was, that in a centralised state the 
despotism, however bad, xvas a long way off. 
To the French peasant of the Middle Ages 

(i. 280), 

“ their sovereign xvas at their very doors, and 


non; of them xvas hidden from him, or beyond 
reach of his mighty arm. Of all tyrannies the 
worst is tint which can thus keep account of its 
subjects, and which sees, from its seat, tho limits 
of its empire.” - 

And this localisation of power xvliich xvas 
tho ruin of feudalism proved tho ruin, too, 
of that movement which at first promised 
better things, tbc movement which produced 
the communes. True to his principle of 
teaching by example, M. Guizot gives us tho 
history of the commune of Laon. It bought 
its freedom from “tho clergy and tho 
knights ” who ruled in tho name of the 
absent bishop, and its citizens bade defiance 
to king and bishop xvhen they tried to strip 
them of their rights. After murdering the 
bishop, they obtained recognition of their 
independence. Rut their existence xvas a 
turbulent one, and turbulence brought about 
its usual consequence of xvenkness. The 
commune xvas abolished, and the toxvn was 
given over to the government of the dele¬ 
gates of the King. 

The government of the delegates of the 
King xvas the form in which the rale of the 
Tiers Etat took shape. As tlie kingship 
sprang out of the feudal ranks, so tho 
Tiers Etat sprang out of the ranks of 
the communes. The two together repre¬ 
sented unity after a fashion. Rut they 
could only represent it in a combative 
xvay. The centrifugal tendencies xvere still 
so great, that in tho struggle against 
disruption there was no room fi r the de- 
x-elopment of political liberties, no room 
for the foundation of a national government 
upon the union of classes. The unifying 
efforts of the kings xvere always carrying 
them nearer to centralised despotism. The 
unifying efforts of tho Tiers Etat xvere 
always carrying them nearer to the govern¬ 
ment of a single class. 

This is the reason xvliy tho history of tho 
States General is hardly more than a subject 
for antiquarian investigation. The States 
General of the Middle Ages answer to the 
xvanls of a future day, not to the wants of 
the days in xvliich they meet. If they are 
active at all, it is xvhen the king is in 
captivity, or when the king is a minor. 

For tlie struggle against local disruptirn 
is not merely to be settled by the pi-edo mi- 
nance of the king, or the predominance of 
the Tiers Etat in his name. The enemy 
has a footing within the camp. The king, 
sprung from the bosom of feudality, sur¬ 
rounded by- feudal associations, is ever¬ 
more falling back into the ranks of those 
from whom he came. The Tiers Etat, sprung 
from the communes, is evermore harking 
back to its starting point, fostering tlio 
jealousies of one province against tho other, 
and forgetting its great xvork. 

In the first two x-olumes the progress of 
the kingship is the main object before our 
eyes. We see it in the bands of men of 
saintly virtue like Louis IX., or of men of 
worldly- xvisdom like Philip IV., ever rising 
in power xvhen it sets itself against feudality 
and dix-ision. Wc seo it in the hands of 
Philip VI. and John striking sail to the 
hostile principle, and sinking down to a 
mere leadership of a warlike aristocraey, 
without pity- for the people or thought for 
the prosperity- of tlie realm. 
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The government of Charles V. may be 
taken as typical of all that was best in the 
old French monarchy. It (ii. 195) 

“ was the personal government of an intelligent, 
prudent, and honourable King, anxious for the in¬ 
terests of the State at home and abroad, as well 
as for his own, with little inclination for and 
little confidence in the free co-operation of the 
country in its own affairs, but with wit enough to 
cheerfully call upon it when there was any pres¬ 
sing necessity.” 

One day, M. Guizot tells us (ii. 194), 

“ the treasurer of Nimes had died, and the King 
appointed his successor. His brother, the Duke 
of Anjou, came and asked for the place on behalf 
of one of his own intimates, saying that he to 
whom the King had granted it was a man of 
straw and without credit. Charles caused in¬ 
quiries to be made, and then said to the Duke: 
‘ Truly, fair brother, he for whom you have 
spoken to me is a rich man, but one of little 
sense and bad behaviour.’ ‘Assuredly,’ said the 
Duke of Anjou, ‘ he to whom you have given the 
office is a man of straw and incompetent to fill 
it.’ ‘ Why, prithee ? ’ asked the King. ‘ Because 
he is a poor man, the son of small labouring folks, 
who are still tillers of the ground in our country.’ 
‘ Ah ! ’ said Charles, ‘ is there nothing more ? 
Assuredly, fair brother, we should prize more 
highly the poor man of wisdom than the profligate 
ass; ’ and he maintained in the office him whom 
he had put there.” 

It was the carricre ouverte an.v talens anti¬ 
cipated. The members of the Tiers Etat 
were to take the place of the profligate 
asses. They rose in defiance of feudality, 
they did not amalgamate with it. 

Again and again, as we read these pages, 
our thoughts are carried away to the France 
of our own day. The great Revolution put 
a final end to the local divisions, but the 
class divisions which succeeded them are 
still rampant. To obliterate these, to cherish 
a national spirit which shall turn aside 
from unprovoked attacks upon neighbour 
States to the cultivation of wise sympathy 
with the wants and aspirations of noble and 
burgher, peasant and workman alike, is the 
first requisite for the foundation of moral 
order. Ceqiti divise le moins might have been 
the watchword of the old monarchy in its 
best days. It will be the watchword of any 
form of government which may at last 
permanently succeed it. 

M. Guizot’s second volume ends with the 
reign of Louis XII., in whom the divergence 
between the origin and the aim of the king- 
ship is marked by the strongest lines of 
demarcation. At home he is the father of 
his people, taking off taxes and administer¬ 
ing justice. Abroad he is the leader of 
chivalry', squandering the blood and money 
of France in useless adventures. We are 
thus brought down to the threshold of 
modern times. M. Guizot’s third volume, 
deals with the appearance of one more cause 
of strife. Protestantism, as he shows, never 
hail a chanco of becoming a national religion. 
Francis I. was not the man to take it up. 
He had just bargained nway the indepen¬ 
dence of the French Church in the wretched 
Concordat, by which he made over the sonls 
of Frenchmen to the Pope, on condition that 
tho patronage of benefices should be his. 
Hut the cause of the evil lay deeper than 
this. Protestantism, loosing old ties as it 
did, and throwing men adrift in the isolation 
of personal faith, was nowhere in the six¬ 


teenth century permanently accepted by any 
people which had not a firm grasp upon the 
idea of the commonwealth as a foundation 
of law and order. In France the state was 
little more than a term for a truce between 
opposing factions. And if men could not 
idealise the state, there was nothing left for 
them but to idealise the Church. The 
average Frenchman had nothing before him 
which could take its place as a disciplinary 
institution. 

The old, sad story of the religious wars 
loses none of its interest in M. Guizot’s 
hands, though it may be remarked in pass¬ 
ing that it is a pity that he has allowed 
himself (iii. 376) to resuscitate the fiction 
of an agreement between Catharine de Me¬ 
dici and Alva for common action against 
the Huguenots. It is with a sigh of relief 
that we reach at last the days of Henry IV., 
the great pacificator, whoso work was to 
unite divided France, and who took his 
stand above classes and factions to teach 
France that she was really one. As we read 
these pages we feel how unity was the 
hidden treasure in quest of which France 
had gone forth, we understand how it was 
that the young Republic of 1792 was im¬ 
pelled to style itself “ one and indivisible,” 
and how, after all the struggles and suffer¬ 
ings of the past, she is still upon the track, 
careless of political liberty, careless of many 
things which other nations prize, till class 
can meet class and opinion meet opinion on 
the broad grounds of nationality. 

In this way we are brought round at the 
end of M. Guizot’s three volumes to the 
point at which we started. When he tells 
us (iii. 1) that “France, in respect of her 
national unity, is the most ancient amongst 
the states of Christian Europe,” he says that 
which, except in a superficial sense, is simply 
misleading. Tn any sense worth talking of, 
England achieved national unity when 
France was still, according to Sismondi’s 
well-chosen phrase, confederee sons le regime 
feodal. England’s two great flights in the 
direction of political liberty—the flight which 
commenced with the Great Charter, and the 
flight which commenced with the Petition 
of Right—were each taken after periods 
in which the unifying spirit was predomi¬ 
nant. The key to French history in the 
past, as well as to the French history which 
is being unrolled before our eyes, should 
surely be sought for in its defective unity. 
The sense of this want betrays itself alike in 
the desperate efforts of France to supply the 
defect by an external centralisation, and in 
the failure to found orderly liberty amidst 
the strife of parties. 

Samuel R. Gardiner. 


An Echo of the Olden Time from the North 
of Scotland. By Rev. Walter Gregor, 
M.A., author of “ Glossary of Banffshire 
Dialect.” (Edinburgh: Heuzies & Co., 
1874.) 

Into the compass of a very small volume 
Mr. Gregor has contrived to pack a great 
deal of interesting and valuable information 
about the North of Scotland, as it was in 
the olden timo which preceded the last few 
years of rapid locomotion and general cul¬ 
ture. A pleasanter and more instructive 


companion through the field of folk-lore we 
have not for some time encountered. Be¬ 
ginning with a picture of the farm-house as 
it used to be, he gives a graphic sketch of 
an evening in the farm kitchen, describes 
the dame’s school and the parish school, 
traces the young students from those educa¬ 
tional establishments to college, and follows 
into the manse those among them who take 
to theology as a profession. An account of 
what a Scotch Sunday used to be comes 
next, and after that a series of pictures of 
domestic life, wherein is portrayed the pro¬ 
gress of a Scotch peasant pilgrim from his 
cradle to his grave. In building the farm¬ 
house, it seems it was necessary to begin 
by regaling the workmen with a funin pint. 
This, which answered to the sacrifices 
offered to the gods in heathen times under 
similar circumstances, could not be omitted 
with impunity. In the case of a manse on 
the banks of the Spey, tradition tells that 
the minister rashly refused to give the usual 
funin pint , but the masons avenged them¬ 
selves by building into the wall a piece of 
a gravestone. “ The consequence was, 
the house proved unhealthy, and the 
ministers very short-lived.” When re¬ 
moving from one domicile to another, it 
may be remarked it was accounted 
unlucky to obtain a clean house. If the 
out-going tenant was jealous of his suc¬ 
cessor he swept the house clean before 
leaving it; for “ dirt’s luck ” was a prover¬ 
bial saying. There were two other methods 
of robbing a house of its luck. One was to 
get on the roof and “ pull up the croob 
through the lum, instead of removing it in 
the usual way by the door; ” the other was 
to twist a straw rope from left to right, and 
then pull it round the house contrary to the 
course of the snn. Sometimes the ontgoer 
not only carried off the luck of the house, 
but he left a curse on its future inmates. 
If that was suspected, it was thought pru¬ 
dent to fling a cat into the house before the 
family crossed the threshold. Where the 
suspicions were correct, “ the cat in no long 
time sickened and died.” Among the means 
employed to light the farm-kitchen in the 
winter evenings were “ fir-can’les,” thin 
bog-fir splinters, closely resembling the 
luchina still used for the same purpose in 
Russia. These were fixed in a sort of 
candlestick called the “ peer-man ” or “ peer- 
page.” By the light of these primitive candles 
and of the peat fire the family pursued their 
various avocations, the children conning 
their lessons and the grown-up people per¬ 
forming various tasks. Then the books 
would be laid aside, and with story and 
ballad the long evening would be whiled 
away. The stories were listened to' with 
breathless interest, for they .generally re¬ 
ferred to supernatural influences about which 
little scepticism existed. The progress of 
education had not then destroyed the ancient 
superstitions of the land. While a woman 
was in labour all the locks in a house were 
undone. On the birth of a child the mother 
and offspring were “ sained,” a lighted fir- 
candle being carried three times round the 
bed, and a bible, together with a biscuit or 
bread and cheese, being placed under tbe 
pillow, while a kind of benediction was ut¬ 
tered. Among some of the fishing popula- 
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tion a fir-candle, or a basket with food in it, 
was placed on the bed to keep off fairies; 
sometimes a pair of trowsers was hung up 
at its foot with similar intent. The first 
time the mother went to fetch water, she 
carried it back in her thimble, or some other 
tiny vessel, “ to prevent the child’s mouth 
from continually running saliva.” Other 
precautions also were deemed necessary in 
the case of a new-born babe. It was thought 
as well to pass it three times through its 
mother’s petticoat or chemise, to guard 
against its being “ forespoken.” If it became 
cross and began to “ dwine,” fears arose 
that it might be a fairy changeling. In that 
case it was placed suddenly before or over a 
peat fire, when, if really a changeling, “ it 
made its escape by the him, throwing back 
words of scorn as it disappeared.” It was 
never put into a quite new cradle. An old 
one was borrowed, or else a new one was 
deprived of evil influences by a live fowl 
being placed in it. A cradle, moreover, was 
never sent empty, nor was it allowed to 
touch tlie ground till it reached the house 
in which it was to be used. The child was 
baptised as soon as possible, for unchristened 
babes were considered uncanny. While in 
that state their names were never mentioned, 
and even “ at baptism the name was com¬ 
monly written on a slip of paper, which was 
handed to the minister.” When the christen¬ 
ing took place care was taken to prevent 
the water entering the child’s eyes; other¬ 
wise they might be opened to a lifelong seeing 
of ghosts. If the child remained quiet it 
was likely to be short-lived, so 11 it is said 
that if it did not cry the woman who 
received it from the father handled it 
roughly or even pinched it.” If a boy 
and girl were baptized together it was held 
necessary that the girl should undergo the 
rite first. For it was believed that “ if the 
boy was baptized before the girl he left his 
beard in the water and the girl got it.” 

About courtship and marriage the usual 
superstitions were prevalent. A curious 
spell to be employed by a girl who desired 
to call up the image of her future husband 
was the following. She had 

“to read the third verse of the seventeenth 
chapter of the Book of Job after supper, wash the 
supper dishes, and go to bed without the utter¬ 
ance of a single word, placing below her pillow 
the Bible, with a pin stuck through the verse she 
had read.” 

A bridal dress might on no account be tried 
on before the wedding-day, and if it did not 
fit, it could not be cut or altered, but had 
to be adjusted the best way possible. When 
the bride set out for the church she was 
strictly forbidden to look back, for “suchan 
act entailed disaster of the worst kind 
during the married life.” A good survival of 
old heathen practices may be recognised in 
the custom which prevailed of leading the 
young wife, on her return from the church, 
to the hearth, and giving her the tongs, 
“ with which she made up the fire.” 

Death, of course, was supposed to be 
heralded by rnany omens. Three dull and 
heavy knocks, of eerie sound, might be 
heard “ at regular intervals of one or two 
minutes’ duration.” Or the “dead-drap,” 
a leaden and hollow sound as though of 
water falling slowly and regularly, might 


presage a coming dissolution. Sometimes 
the light of a “ dead-can’le ” might be seen 
moving about the house in which the death 
was to take place, or a white dove “ hover¬ 
ing over one that was soon to leave earth.” 
The crowing of a cock before midnight 
was heard with alarm, and “ the roost was 
immediately inspected to ascertain in what 
direction the bird was looking, and whether 
his comb, wattles, and feet were cold.” If 
they were so, a death was near at hand. 
When anyone died the doors and windows 
were immediately thrown wide open; a 
piece of iron was stuck into the provisions 
in the house “ to prevent death from enter¬ 
ing them; ” if there was a clock, it was 
stopped ; if there was a looking-glass, it was 
covered. All the hens and cats were shut 
up, for if one of them passed over the 
corpse, the first person who saw the bird or 
beast afterwards would lose his sight. After 
the burial, in some places, bread and water 
were placed in the room in which the body 
had lain. “ The dead was believed to re¬ 
turn that night and partake of the bread 
and water.” 

Very few of the varions superstitions 
which Mr. Gregor has chronicled are abso¬ 
lutely novel, bat it is very interesting to 
possess authentic information of the exist¬ 
ence, either now, or at least within the 
memory of man, of such wild beliefs among 
canny Banffshire peasants as aro still firmly 
held by the benighted inhabitants of less 
instructed lands. That a Russian or Breton 
villager should cling to his ancient faith is 
not to be wondered at, but that the influence 
of heathenism should prevail so late among 
well educated Scotchmen is a striking proof 
of the tenacity of popular belief. In an in¬ 
teresting paper on “The Healing Art in the 
North of Scotland in the Olden Time,” Mr. 
Gregor has collected a number of singular 
rites and spells prevalent in Banffshire. To 
all of them parallels may be found in other 
lands, but their long survival in Scotland is 
very strange. For even in the “ olden time ” 
of which Mr. Gregor treats, education was 
eagerly sought after there, and obtained even 
'where the greatest difficulties beset its quest. 
One of the most interesting portions of his 
book is that in which he describes the life 
of the village scholar. First, he shows us 
the old dame spinning beside her peat fire, 
and bestowing primary instruction upon the 
children seated on stools around the hearth. 
Then he describes the parish school, in 
which, “ at a cost of less than twenty shil¬ 
lings a year, such an education was furnished 
as fitted the scholar for entering the Uni¬ 
versity ; ” tho said scholar having to pre¬ 
pare his lessons on his long walk to school, 
or during the brief intervals of repose by 
which his agricultural labours were alter¬ 
nated, or in the winter evenings by a feeble 
and flickering light. And lastly, he lets us 
see the young collegian, journeying on foot, 
or at best in a cart, towards far-off Aberdeen, 
there to live with a frugality to more south¬ 
ern Universities unknown; a few potatoes 
with a salt herring often serving for his 
dinner, so that “ sixteen or twenty pounds, 
and at times a smaller sum, aided by what 
provisions came from home, covered all ex- 
penses.” 

As Mr. Gregor says, while speaking of 


the “ olden time,” it was a narrow world to 
live in, “ one which the great wave of the 
outside world seldom disturbed,” but there 
was much in it that was good. And at all 
events it was actuated by “ a sturdy spirit 
of independence, in wide contrast to the 
craven, beggarly spirit of the present day, 
that has no shame in asking, in the smallest 
pinch, help from the poor-rates,” as well as 
by “ a high sense of honesty and worth, and 
self-respect,” and “ a deep appreciation of 
female purity now too rare among the 
workers of both sexes.” It is very possible 
to become somewhat less heathenish and 
very much more degraded. 

W. R. S. Ralston. 


Persia: Ancient and Modern. By John 

Pigott, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., F.G.S. (Lon¬ 
don : Henry S. King & Co., 1874.) 

There is no pretence to originality in this 
little volume. It is merely an attempt, and, 
we are bound to add, a creditable one, to 
compile from various authorities a readable 
account of a country always of great in¬ 
terest, and likely in the present state of 
political tension in Central Asia to be forced 
ere long into a very prominent position. 
The first three chapters contain a history of 
Persia from the earliest times to the Shah’s 
visit to Europe, and the Reuter concession. 
The rest of the book is occupied by sepa¬ 
rate chapters devoted to religion, art, litera¬ 
ture, commerce, sport, Ac. We look in 
vain for some account of the physical and 
political geography of the land. The reader 
is nowhere told to what extent the people 
are homogeneous in origin and tongue, or 
whether Iran is a plain or mountain country. 
And yet no spot on earth has seen more 
constant and bitter conflict of races, or beeD 
more influenced in its history by the con¬ 
figuration of its surface. With the addition 
of a few pages on geography and ethnology, 
the book would be a fairly trustworthy 
handbook of Persia. Among many minor 
errors, we cannot help noticing the following. 
At the third page the author says, a propos 
of Cyrus the Younger:— 

“ Ten thousand Greeks accompanied his army, 
which force was defeated at the battle of Cunaxa, 
B.c. 401. The Greeks, it is hardly necessary to 
say, were commanded by Xenophon, and the 
gallant band accomplished their retreat from the 
field of battle of 3,465 miles in fifteen months.” 

Mr. Pigott omits Xenophon from his 
voluminous list of authorities, but the 
Anabasis is not a difficult work to obtain, 
and he may learn from it for his second 
edition that tho Greeks were not defeated 
at Cunaxa, but remained masters of the 
field of battle, from which, therefore, they 
can hardly be said to have retreated ; that 
they were commanded by five generals, the 
chief being Clearchus, who were treache¬ 
rously slain by the Persians some time after 
the battle; and that Xenophon, though 
elected to replace one of the five, had pre¬ 
viously held no rank in the army, and 
even after his election laid no claim to 
supreme command during the retreat from 
the Tigris to the sea, although he was, if we 
may believe his own account, the master 
spirit in the Greek camp. A little further 
on it is stated that Alexander visited the 
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tomb of Cyrus at Persepolis. That city was 
surely founded by Darius after the death of 
Cyrus, who was certainly buried nt his own 
town of Pasargadae, where his tomb of 
white marble, exactly ns described by the 
historian of Alexander’s visit, still stands, 
hardly injured by the lapse of twenty- 
live centuries. Towards the end of the 
volume, in the chapter headed “ Sport,” 
is a curious perpet nation of one of the 
many blunders that disligure a very enter¬ 
taining work, Mouusoy’s Journey in the Can¬ 
can's awl Persia, a blunder which was 
pointed out at the time the book appeared 
by a critic, if wo remember rightly, in the 
i<alnnhxy liccicv:. Id r. Pigott quotes Mr. 
Mounsey as authority lor the identity of the 
“derraj ” and the black-breasted sand grouse, 
two very different birds. The former is 
Pcnli.c friiiici’liniis, the “kalatitar ” or black 
partridge of India, the fraucolin of Syria and 
Asia Minor, which haunts shady coverts and 
reedy swamps. The “ bagri kara ” of the 
Turks, the “ siya sinah ” of the Persians, both 
meaning li black breast,” is 1‘temch s arena- 
rins, a lover of sandy plains and stony wastes, 
and ns dry and tasteless as the francolin is 
succulent for the table. Both are found in 
Persia, and are common in Mesopotamia, 
w here the wide desert and the strip of marsh 
bordering the rivers affords a congenial 
habitat to both. O. Sr. John. 


The Pit/hls awl pul'es if Xeulrals. By 
William Edward Hall, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law r . (London: Longmans & Co., 1874.) 
Nuuikalitv during war has become in 
modern times a fact of increased frequency 
and importance. First, the independence of 
the American colonies has called into exist¬ 
ence a New World, often greatly agitated 
both in North and in South America, but in 
the convulsions of which the states of the Old 
World are seldom called to take part, while 
those of the New World remain equally 
strangers to the convulsions of the Old. 
Secondly', the break-up of the ancient Euro¬ 
pean sy'stem of alliances has tended to pre¬ 
vent recent W'ars from becoming general. 
Thus two of the Great Powers remained 
neutral during the war of 18G4, and the 
majority of the Great Powers remained 
neutral during each of the wars of 1839, 
1864, 1866, and 1 H 70 . Thirdly, two of the 
instances referred to illustrate certain mo¬ 
dern conditions of existence which tend in 
the same direction. France and Austria, 
in 1809, and Prussia, in 18GG, availed 
themselves of their superior state of pre¬ 
paration, and of railways, steamers, and 
good roads, to commence wars and carry 
them through before there was time for 
effective interference, though Prussia in 
1869 and France in 18GG were not indisposed 
to such interference. The second of the 
circumstances here enumerated may easily 
be altered by the reconstruction of alliances, 
and it may well be doubted how far either 
peace or international morality is promotod 
by the opportunity which the absence of a 
solid European system gives to aggression. 
In the meantime the circumstance exists, 
and as the first and third circumstances 
are of a permanent nature, we are justified 
in speaking of the large dimensions which 


neutrality has attained as an international 
fact. 

It may then fairly be said that the ascer¬ 
tainment by general consent of the rights 
and duties of neutrals is one of the most 
pressing needs in international law. It is 
not just or manly that those who avoid bear¬ 
ing part in the responsibilities of war should 
give unavowed aid to either side. Belliger¬ 
ents, it is true, do not desire impartial critics, 
but allies. Except where it is quite clear 
that the sympathies of a neutral, if declared 
at all, will be declared against them, they do 
not plead for strict neutrality', but, if they 
cannot obtain alliance, for what Count Bern- 
storff. during the Franco-German war, de¬ 
scribed to Lord Granville as benevolent 
neutrality. But breach of neutrality is a 
convenient reason to put forward, in justifi¬ 
cation of the bitterness which refusal of aid 
has really caused; and to remove all uncer¬ 
tainty as to the duties of neutrals is there¬ 
fore not more important in the interest of 
just and manly conduct, than it is for the 
avoidance of complaints out of which further 
wars may arise. 

The questions which from the close of the 
Middle Ages to very recent times were most 
disputed between neutrals and belligerents 
were those in which neutral individuals are 
concerned, but they liavo now given place 
in importance to questions affecting neutral 
states. Of the former class, that of the pro¬ 
tection to be afforded by neutral ships to 
belligerent property on board of them has 
probably been finally decided by the Declara¬ 
tion of Paris of 1856, though there are still 
some in England who agitate against such pro¬ 
tection. The question of defining contraband 
of war has of late slumbered, but that of the 
effectiveness of blockades was dealt W'itli by 
the same Declaration in terms of extreme 
vagueness, to which England and France, 
with the general approval of the world, after¬ 
wards lent a practical interpretation in favour 
of laxity by respecting the blockade of the 
Confederate coast by the United States, 
which for a considerable time after its com¬ 
mencement was merely a loose paper block¬ 
ade. It may be remarked in passing that 
this instance illustrates one of the main 
difficulties which oppose the ascertainment 
and improvement of international law, 
namely, the small value which every one 
seems to attach in practice to the main¬ 
tenance of rules, as compared with the 
accomplishment of particular ends. As 
nations are vastly more self-sufficing than 
natural persons, the gain to be derived from 
the pursuit of individual ends, and the pro¬ 
tection to bo derived from the general main¬ 
tenance of law, are of a very different rela¬ 
tive importance in international affairs and 
in the affairs of citizens of the same state. 

But the responsibility for the Alabama 
and her consorts which England could not 
succeed in escaping, and the demand of 
Germany during the late war that England 
should prohibit the export of arms, together 
with the intention since announced by Prince 
Bismarck of refusing to adhere to the three 
rules of the Treaty of Washington unless a 
declaration of the duty of prohibiting the 
export of arras should be coupled with them, 
sufficiently show the consequence which has 
] recently attached to the rules which affect 


the conduct of neutral states as such. This 
country, which, as well as Holland in the 
days of its maritime greatness, has been a 
leading supporter of the high belligerent 
view on the questions affecting individuals, 
takes the neutral view on the newer class of 
questions; and if our words should reach 
any of the so-called foreign affairs com¬ 
mittees, which in some English towns keep 
up an agitation against the Declaration of 
Paris, so far as concerns enemy’s goods in 
neutral bottoms, while stoutly defending the 
export of arms in time of war, we would re¬ 
commend them to consider well how far 
their position is consistent with itself. 

In a non-political journal it would be out 
of place to discuss any of the questions 
referred to. The chiefs of a few Bedouin 
tribes, meeting at rare intervals in the 
desert, or at one of the cities bordering it, 
might contrive to live in peace by merely 
observing towards one another those prin¬ 
ciples of ncmincm lacderc, suum caique tri- 
Imere, which are enforced by courts of law. 
But when the contact between men is close, 
the necessity arises for a dispositive justice, 
the justice of the legislator, which from time 
to time makes that an injury which was 
not previously an injury, and that a man’s 
gvnm which was not previously his suum. 
Irish Land Acts are extreme cases, but 
probably no session of Parliament passes 
without some legislation of this kind. Now 
the contact between nations has always been 
close enough to require dispositive justice : 
such rules of international law as exist arc 
to a large extent legislation by express or 
tacit convention; and any discussion as to 
their improvement or extension is for the 
most part necessarily of a political kind, to 
be carried on with a large view to the gene¬ 
ral good, and not to be confined to deductive 
reasoning from the legal notions of property 
or obligation, from the so-called ideas of the 
equality and independence of states, or from 
any other simple premises. 

Mr. Hall says of the book which we hnve 
named at the head of this article :— 

“ The design of the present work is to ascer¬ 
tain, apart from all prepossessions in favour of 
English or of Continental views, what the relative 
authority of coutlicting usages in fact is, and to 
separate distinctly those which have become obli¬ 
gatory from those which are still in course of 
growth.’’—(1\ 3.) 

Attending mainly to history, treaties, and 
state papers, and placing only in the second 
line the opinions of authors, and even his 
own views as to what international rules 
should be, the author has acted faithfully on 
the design thus announced, and in two hun¬ 
dred pages has given an amount of informa¬ 
tion which will be very useful to those who 
take an interest in these important ques¬ 
tions, without having access to the larger 
compilations on international law : even with 
some of those larger compilations his book 
will compare favourably in the number of 
references to treaties. Mr. Hall lias also the 
merit of being clear and accurate in the use 
of language. At pp. 63, 64, he contrasts 
“ the issue from neutral waters of a vessel 
provided with a belligerent commission, or 
belonging to a belligerent and able to inflict 
dnmage on his enemy,” which is generally 
allowed to be a breach of neutrality, with 
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the case, generally considered to be no such 
breach, of its neutral possessor selling an 
armed ship, and 

“undertaking to deliver it to the belligerent either 
in the neutral port or in that of the purchaser, 
subject to the right of the other belligerent to 
seize it as contraband if he meets it on the high 
seas, or within his enemy’s waters.” 

Compare this with the language of the three 
rules of the Washington Treaty: each con- 
tracting power will 

“ use due diligence to prevent the fitting out, arm¬ 
ing, or equipping, within its jurisdiction, of any 
vessel which it has reasonable ground to believe 
is intended to cruise or to carry on war against a 
power with which it is at peace.” 

What diligence is due ? By whom is the 
vessel to be intended to cruise, &c. ? By 
her owner, by those who have the control 
over her, or by some government or persons 
who hope to acquire the property in her, or 
the control over her ? And when the person 
who intends is ascertained, what is it that 
the rule describes him as intending to do ? 
To employ the vessel in cruising, &c., or to 
sell her to some persons or government who 
will so employ her ? In short, was the 
mere trade in armed ships, so clearly defined 
by Mr. Hall in the second of the sentences 
just quoted from him, intended by the con¬ 
tracting Powers to be struck at or not ? 

John Westlake. 


Tiberius Lehen, Meyierung, Chnralter. Von 
Adolf Stabr. (Berlin : J. Guttentag.) 

(Second Notice.') 

Augustus bad frankly accepted his posi¬ 
tion as the earthly providence of the Roman 
world ; he had not attempted or desired to 
divide his responsibility with any consti¬ 
tuted authority ; Agrippa and his sons and 
Tiberius bad held whatever power they 
exercised as members of the reigning 
“dynasty;”* the only business of the senate 
was to give more solemnity to bis legislative 
and judicial decisions. His theory was to 
conciliate the aristocracy as a caste rather 
than as a corporation : he was glad that his 
improved administration multiplied employ¬ 
ments which attracted them ; he was anxious 
to protect and encourage individuals; his 
privy council gave the ablest and most ener¬ 
getic a personal position as high as they 
could have occupied or maintained under 
the old constitution. Tiberius might, if be 
pleased, have simply stepped into Augustus’s 
position and continued Augustus’s policy, 
but be thought both the risk and the re¬ 
sponsibility of the position too great. He 
fancied there was a general wish to displace 
him in favour of Germanicus or some popu¬ 
lar senator, or even the senate; he had a 
theory that it would be better to divide the 
administration, make one man answerable 
for the army, another for the civil adminis¬ 
tration of Italy, a third for that of the pro¬ 
vinces. The plan showed some thought, and 
would have avoided the danger of the old 
triumvirate ; but it had the disadvantage of 
leaving the sovereignty nowhere. It was 
shipwrecked by Asinius Gallus, who asked 
which office Caesar meant to take himself; 

* The -word is to bo taken rather in its Greek til: n 
in its English sense. 


and Caesar had to reply that it would uot 
be fair to choose after dividing the things to 
be chosen. After a tedious and undignified 
scene Caesar realised, what was not very sur¬ 
prising, that the senate was quite prepared 
to accept the inevitable; while the senate bad 
discovered that it was impossible to under¬ 
stand the new Caesar or to be at ease with 
him. 

Perhaps this is the place tof say something 
of the “ simulatio ” of Tiberius which Herr 
Stahr, rather unfairly to Tacitus, translates 
by “ Heuchelei,” or “ hypocrisy.” Assuming 
Tiberius to have been a creature with mean 
impulses and fine aptitudes,* it is intelligible 
that there should have been a constant dis¬ 
crepancy between his inclinations and his 
conduct. Now a clever self-conscious man 
often tries to utilise even the less creditable 
elements of his character, as a violent tem¬ 
per and the like. It is conceivable that 
Tiberius might talk of his inclinations or 
his theories when he pretty well knew that 
he should have to act upon his circum¬ 
stances ; or, again, adapt his talk to his apti¬ 
tudes, and leave bis conduct to be deter¬ 
mined by his impulses. Such a course 
would not imply conscious insincerity, and 
yet would produce exactly tbo same effect 
as deliberate insincerity upon outsiders, who 
would bo justified in a way in inferring, 
when the aptitudes broke down altogether, 
and the impulses determined the conduct-, 
that the man was giving way to his own 
nature at last. And this view of the “ simu¬ 
latio ” of Tiberius would fit in with the 
profound remark of Dion, that he knew his 
own character and could not bear to own it, 
and was angry when detected. 

However this may be, it is certain that 
Tiberius and tho nobility started with an in¬ 
curable misconception of each other, leading 
on both sides to much exaggerated alarm. 
This was a serious evil, especially as Tiberius 
was naturally harsh to individuals wlio 
crossed him, though his anxiety and his cau¬ 
tious provision for contingencies naturally 
exercised themselves for others as well as 
for himself. There is no contradiction in 
this. The elder Mirabeau was quite sincere 
in resenting the wrongs of the human race, 
though he was very tyrannical in his own 
unsatisfactory family. 

It is time, indeed, that during the greater 
part of Tiberius’s reign bis mechanical con¬ 
scientiousness imposed a certain check upon 
his harsh temper; at least,in his dealings with 
the higher ranks. But his system of go¬ 
vernment did more to aggravate the evil 
than his conscience to mitigate it. Though 
he continued to exercise all tho powers 
committed to Augustus, he did not give 
up the attempt to limit his own responsi¬ 
bility. He wished to be simply the highest 
officer of the Roman State, with defined duties 
and prerogatives, bound like other State 
officers by the acts of Augustus as an 
organic law; and he wished the senate to 
stand beside him os something like a co¬ 
ordinate authority, relieving him both of 
work and of power. In the sphere of legis- 

* This assumption may perhaps be made easier 
by another, that his impulses represented the de¬ 
generate tendencies of his baffled father, while the 
aptitudes came from his successful mother, a 
heathen Madame de Maintenon. 


lation and administration the project failed 
■without doing much good or much harm. 
Tiberius earned a little hollow popularity by 
submitting to be outvoted : be had to curb 
the fussy zeal of some good patriots who 
could not see that sumptuary laws were 
becoming an anachronism ; be grumbled a 
good deal that the senate could not divine 
the precise division of labour that suited 
him, and sometimes proposed a vote of thanks 
to iiis soldiers, and sometimes asked him to 
find a governor for one of their provinces, 
and the like. At last he drifted into the 
habit of sending hfs orders, which the 
Fathers understood much better, though, 
if consulted, they would have preferred 
to be saved the trouble of meeting to 
endorse them. But in the sphere of high 
police Tiberius’s system did serious mis¬ 
chief. His plan was to throw the odium of 
severity on the senate, and have the credit 
of clemency himself; but even when he 
remembered to mitigate the sentence, or to 
direct an acquittal, he gained less than he 
habitually lost by insisting on having every¬ 
thing tried and sifted to the uttermost; e.g., 
ascertaining by torture that a statue of 
Augustus had been sold, and then ruling 
that it was not a crime to sell it ; and it is 
possible that Tiberius’s private vices would 
have been passed over ns lightly by historians 
as those of Trajan, blit for his morbid craving 
to convict the authors of exaggerated pas¬ 
quinades upon them. If Roman society had 
boon sound and Roman legislation rational, 
Tiberius would have discredited himself 
without doing much harm to the State ; but 
Roman society was corrupt and ferocious, 
and Roman legislation was very severe in 
theory, because no respectable opinion took 
it for granted that when a penalty had been 
incurred it ought of course t-o be inflicted. 
The apologists of Tiberius are fond of com¬ 
plaining that Tacitus docs not profess that 
the victims of the prosecutions he deplores 
were innocent ; he only records, quite 
honestly, the general impression that the 
prosecutions were spiteful and unnecessary. 
The laws were not meant to be enforced 
against any but very presumptuous sinners, 
as 'Tiberius himself knew when he pleased : 
for instance, he appointed a commission of 
fifteen to determine how many of the prose¬ 
cutions under the marriage laws, which had 
beromo alarmingly nmnerons, should bo 
allowed to proceed. Perhaps the story of 
Suetonius that Coeeeius Nerva, the great 
jurist, killed himself because 'Tiberius had 
proposed to put in force the Julian legisla¬ 
tion about contracts, is even more significant 
as to the unfitness of Roman law tobe applied. 
And it was not only in the senate that tho 
wooden-headedness of Tiberius allowed in¬ 
applicable laws to bo applied at random ; 
though we naturally fancy so because Taeitns 
records the action of the senate and not 
that of other courts (and here, too, bis 
reticence lias served the advocates of 
Tiberius). Wo know that it was one of 
bis first acts to inform the praetor, in 
answer to a question whether he was to take 
cognisance of charges of majestas, that he was 
to enforce the laws; which amounted to 
bringing the very sweeping law of trea¬ 
son out of the sphere of prerogative, within 
which Augustus had employed it in defence 
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of social decency, into that of common law. 
A modern reader sees that most of the 
“ victims ” of Tiberins had something like a 
fair trial; that it was by no means always 
Tiberius who set the law in motion; 
that sometimes he even mitigated the 
penalty; that lastly, when the prosecution 
mas in his interest, it was generally a case of 
real disaffection—and then finds it hard to 
see where Tiberius was to blame. In the 
first place it is to be observed that a govern¬ 
ment which has to punish disaffection is 
always bad, and that Tiberius certainly much 
overestimated the danger from disaffection : 
in the next place, though the partisans of 
Sejanus, Agrippina, Livia, Drusus, and the 
rest, were not exactly stimulated by Tiberius 
to carry on a war of prosecutions, yet even 
liere he was responsible in this sense, that 
such things did not happen under good 
emperors. The fact is, not only did Tibe¬ 
rius treat laws meant to legalise occasional 
administrative acts as part of the regular 
legal routine, but his whole administra¬ 
tion tended to keep down what was best in 
the aristocracy and bring out what was 
worst. In the first place, he was afraid of 
superiority and ambition ; and here the affec¬ 
tation, which he carried as far as any of 
the early emperors, of being only a simple 
citizen, told very mischievously. A Icing can 
allow his subjects to distinguish themselves, 
because his office puts him essentially above 
them; but this only began with Domitian. 
It is an anachronism to talk, as Herr 
Stahr does, of a man being loyal or disloyal 
to “ his Caesar ” under Tiberius. And 
though Tiberius was not a demagogue, and 
was more inclined to maintain than break 
down the hierarchy of privilege in the Roman 
world, he found himself more comfortable in 
promoting a deserving underling, up to his 
work and not above it, than in employing a 
grandee who might not impossibly conspire. 
Even his care for the provinces, which led 
him to see that frequent changes of ad¬ 
ministration did harm, hindered him from 
seeing that idleness was bad for the nobility; 
and in the latter years of his reign his inde¬ 
cision went so far that he left provinces with¬ 
out any governors at all, having found al¬ 
ready that it answered as well for the pro¬ 
vince to keep the governor at home, and 
make him send his lieutenants. As the re¬ 
sult of all, a great deal of energy was repressed, 
and a great deal ran to spite more or less 
ignoble; and the aristocracy prosecuted each 
other as fast as they were allowed, and, when 
prosecuted, killed themselves because they 
were not in charity with themselves and the 
world. It is remarkable that public opinion, 
at least the opinion of the people, held 
Sejanus answerable for all that happened ; 
and it is probably true that, at any rate after 
his retirement to Capreae, Tiberius’s wish to 
lessen his own responsibility worked as 
follows:—Sejanus, or one of his dependants, 
set a charge in motion. Tiberius did not 
care what the decision was; he was only 
anxious the investigation should be thorough. 
Meanwhile a party in the senate, more im¬ 
perialist than tho emperor, always reinforced 
any party that prosecuted, unless the em¬ 
peror declared for an acquittal. Sejanus 
seems to have owed his position to his being 
a man who could transact business rapidly 


and pleasantly, while Tiberius was harsh 
and dilatory ; so that it was a relief to his 
temper and conscience to refer suitors to the 
praetorian prefect, who multiplied in this 
way the influence he had gained by the con¬ 
centration of the praetorian guard. The 
extent of the proscription which followed his 
execution has been attributed to the extent 
and formidable character of tho conspiracy 
be is supposed to have organised. There is 
no proof whatever that Sejanus intended 
anything against Tiberius, except perhaps— 
and this is guessing—in the way of self-de¬ 
fence. He had really made a party to secure 
the succession at the oxpense of the children 
of Germanicus, which Tiberius thought a 
proof of madness, and determined thereupon 
to make away with him. His party while in 
power had made enemies ; and these enemies 
availed themselves of the name and the 
fears of the emperor, and of the ill-use 
their rivals had made of prosperity, to exact 
wholesale vengeance; while Tiberius still 
showed a surviving ineffectual sense of equity 
by an edict permitting the relatives of the 
deceased to wear mourning. The divorced 
wife of Sejanus (who had as much reason 
to be jealous as Livia, and less tact in tole¬ 
rating the politic infidelity of her husband) 
stated, before killing herself, that her hus¬ 
band had poisoned Tiberius’s son eight years 
before by the agency of two Greeks, who 
were tortured, with many others. The 
charge did not break down, and torture in 
that ago sometimes failed to establish 
charges ; but it is surprising that one his¬ 
torian after another has repeated it as certain, 
especially as Tiberins in his memoirs seems 
to have rested the execution of Sejanus 
exclusively on his schemes to oust the chil¬ 
dren of Agrippina. Whether he believed 
or no that his favourite had murdered his 
son, Tiberius had every reason to be miser¬ 
able, and his misery made him grimmer than 
ever. His suspicious indecision became a 
positive disease; he was always ordering 
arrests and prosecutions with utter reck¬ 
lessness of human suffering. All the while he 
retained a perverted pedantic regard for 
justice; he seldom condemned till convinced, 
rightly or wrongly, that the condemnation 
was deserved; and, when a prisoner begged 
to be put out of pain at once, grimly replied 
he had not made friends with him yet, 
implying he had no right to ask a favour. 
Another consequence of this misery was 
that Tiberius plunged into systematic sen¬ 
sual excesses, of which he made freeborn 
girls and boys the victims, so that we have 
the same evidence in kind against him that 
we have against Louis XV. This was the 
consummation of the breakdown of his na¬ 
ture, which, like Swift, he had feared before 
it came. He had assigned the possibility of 
his ceasing to be of sound mind as a reason 
why the senate should not swear to his acts. 
His contemporaries thought that he foresaw 
his degeneracy in his horoscope. Herr 
Stahr imagines he was too sensible for such 
a superstition as astrology, and only kept 
Thrasvllus near him because he was a great 
scientific teacher. This, like the rejection 
of the sensual excesses, is arbitrary and a 
priori , and, besides, has not the merit of pro¬ 
bability. Astrology has always been rather 
a chimerical science than a superstition 


—a fantastic way, adapted to imperfect 
knowledge, of putting the view that human 
conduct and human fortune is irrevocably 
fixed by natural causes; that cosmic forces 
determine the character which is our fate. 
It is very natural that a slow, sceptical 
mind should be drawn to this form of 
fatalism and be the worse for it. 

Herr Stahr has been more successful in 
apologising for the relations of Tiberius to 
the other members of the Imperial family. 
Till the order of succession is fixed, it is 
impossible to try the conduct of members of 
despotic dynasties towards one another by a 
standard high enough to condemn the exe¬ 
cution of Agrippa Posthumus, ordered in 
Tiberius’s name, probably without his know¬ 
ledge, but still covered by his responsibility. 
Herr Stahr’s patriotism leads him to under¬ 
rate the military superiority of Germanicus 
to Arminius. Velleius admired the achieve¬ 
ments of the young hero, and it was probably 
a misfortune for Rome that Tiberius allowed 
himself, not without some pettiness, to ad¬ 
journ the question whether it was desirable 
and possible to conquer the line of the Elbe, 
and to decide upon the narrow issue whether 
the results of three campaigns were worth 
their cost. Otherwise Tiberius seems to 
have tried to do his duty to his nephew, to 
have liked and even, trusted him, though he 
was half afraid of him, and possibly showed 
a discreditable suspicion in the secret in¬ 
structions given to Piso, whose wife seems 
really to have tried to bewitch Germanicus, 
though Piso was innocent of poisoning him. 
Still Tiberius was not sorry that Germanicus 
died. He was not insensible to affection, but 
his affections gave him more pain than plea¬ 
sure ; he could hardly regret their coming 
to an end, and he was too proud or too 
honest to observe the ceremonies of grief in 
deference to others. When Germanicus 
died, he published a fine edict about self- 
control. When he lost his mother, who had 
tyrannised over him, he cynically observed, 
he was too busy to put himself out of the 
way to be unhappy. In both cases the 
public were scandalised; they were angry, 
too, at the severity with which Agrippina 
and her sons were treated ; and the severity 
was certainly indecorous, though Agrippina 
was provoking, and her friends disloyal and 
perhaps dangerous; and it was really inex¬ 
cusable, even though the younger Drusus 
was crazy, to let him gnaw his mattress and 
die for want of food. 

It is probable, however, that even this 
might have been condoned, if Tiberius’s ad¬ 
ministration had favoured the healthy de¬ 
velopment of Roman life, and been adapted 
to the best Roman opinion. This is the 
real explanation of the evil reputation of one 
whom Herr Stahr has shown more fully than 
any of his predecessors to have been a great 
and well-intentioned ruler. 

G. A. Simcox. 


CHINESE MEDICINE. 

Twelfth Annual Report of the Peking Hospital 
for 1873 in connection with the London 
Missionary Society. By John Dudgeon, 
M.D. (Shanghai, 1874.) 

The study of medicine has in China always 
been regarded as of the highest importance. 
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Doctoring is a very favourite occupation of 
the literati of that country. A man needs 
no certificate to practise. He depends for 
reputation on the cures he performs, and his 
introduction to the profession is accom¬ 
plished by his learning its duties from some 
physician who communicates to him his ex¬ 
perience. 

The two fundamental- medical books are 
very old, and belong to the Confucian epoch 
or that of the Early Han. The doctrines of 
alchemy, which budded and blossomed in 
the Later Han age, or about a.d. 200, do not 
appear in these works. The combination of 
Tauist doctrine with the healing art by the 
alchemists of the Han dynasty and the time 
following it, marks a new period in the 
history of Chinese medicine. Before this 
time the forest hermit, gathering herbs in the 
mountains, became by successful cures a 
noted physician. Here was the first con¬ 
nexion between the Tauist religion and 
the history of Chinese healing. The 
notion of a vegetable elixir, that is, of 
the herb of immortality, dates from the 
time of the simple followers of Lantsze, 
or of the hermits who preceded him 
and whom he admired. The seekers of the 
elixir were in high favour with T‘sin shehicang, 
the book burner. Among the books ex¬ 
empted from destruction those treating on 
medicine were included. Soo wen and Ling 
k'eu, the two works above referred to, may 
have very well escaped from the memorable 
burning which raged most fiercely against 
the writings of Confucius and other political 
and moral writers. 

The conquest of Cochin-China and of 
Central Asia by the early Han emperors led 
to the introduction of much outside know¬ 
ledge into China, and acted powerfully to 
extend enquiry among the scholars of that 
country. But the new impulse imparted by 
the sight of new objects in nature and art 
did not herald any great improvement in 
real science. Astronomy became a more 
thoroughly elaborated astrology, and medi¬ 
cine became a pronounced alchemy, of which 
one feature was the distinct effort to discover 
the secret which would enable the happy 
alchemist to transmute common metals and 
other things into gold, and to guarantee 
immunity from death to every one who 
partook of the efficacious compound which 
issued from his laboratory. 

The invention of alchemy was productive 
of more injury than benefit to medicine, and 
has not in China been succeeded as in 
Europe by a scientific age of enlightened 
enquiry. Alchemy of course fell into disuse 
because it failed. Two emperors are said to 
have died after partaking of the philosopher's 
Btone. Eepeated want of success tired out 
the operators and rendered popular faith in 
it impossible. Yet the names and hypotheses 
remained to cumber medical literature and 
obscure the intelligence of the physician. 

At least a thousand years before the 
Christian era a doctrine of five elements ex¬ 
isted among the wise men of China. It is 
found in the Book of History which dates 
from that time. This doctrine has beclouded 
the minds of the physicians of that country 
down to the present day. The five elements 
are in their view the five activities which 
operate on each other in the form of metals, 


wood, water, fire, earth. Under the influence 
of this theory the ancient chemists while 
preparing medicines accounted in a ready- 
to-hand way for the phenomena they wit¬ 
nessed. Metals melting under the action of 
fire showed that the element fire conquers 
the element metal. But water extinguishes 
fire. The element water, therefore, which 
manifestly is the victor over fire, may be ap¬ 
plied by those who know how to subdue all evils 
attendant on fire. In this way they arranged 
a circle of interacting influences, and thought 
that in so doing they had arrived at the inner 
secretsof nature. The human body they repre¬ 
sented as under the dominion of the five ele¬ 
ments, and the efficacy of all drugs is nothing 
but an exemplification in each case of the 
elemental action. Fever, for instance, is the 
domination of the element of fire, and must 
be expelled by a judicious application of the 
element of water. 

From the elemental theory and from 
alchemy springs the whole nomenclature of 
medicine, the idea of the microcosm being 
added, according to which everything in 
heaven and earth finds its analogue in the 
human body. 

From this way of looking at things 
Chinese medicine has never yet set itself 
free. The foreign physician resident in 
China finds, therefore, the native mind in 
regard to medicine besotted with prejudice 
and error. 

When three centuries ago the Jesuit mis¬ 
sionaries began to resido in Peking they 
taught the science of Europe as it then was 
to the wondering courtiers of the time. They 
could not make known the Copernican 
system. It was not accepted by the Church. 
Whether it was believed by the missionaries 
who translated Euclid into Chinese, and 
taught the natural philosophy then current 
in the Catholic seminaries of Spain and Italy, 
we do not know. However this may be, 
extant books show that they taught the 
system of Ptolemy in astronomy and of the 
four elements in philosophy. Perhaps this 
may account partially for the slowness with 
which the Chinese have during these three 
centuries received our ideas. Was the 
science taught by tho early Jesuits much 
better than that which existed in China at 
the time ? They were asked to abandon a 
belief in five elements and accept one in 
four. The Chinese were certainly behind¬ 
hand in their notions of geography; but, 
while it was an ecclesiastical offence for the 
Jesuit to teach the motion of the earth 
round the sun, there was no great advantage 
to be gained by the Chinese in exchanging 
his science for that of the western stranger. 
It was not till the eighteenth century that 
the doctrines of Copernicus and Kepler were 
taught to the Chinese by the Jesuits. They 
never seem to have made known to them the 
doctrine of the circulation of the blood and 
the modern history of European medicine. 

It was in the old days of the East India 
Company that vaccination was introduced 
at Canton by Sir George Staunton and Mr. 
Pierson, an English surgeon. Since then 
about sixty-five years have elapsed, and the 
practice of vaccination is slowly working 
its way in the country. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Peking it is gradually supplanting 
inoculation. But it is left to private enter¬ 


prise. Often the vaccine lymph has failed 
and new supplies have been obtained from 
Dr. Dudgeon by the native operators. In 
the absence of tubes it used to be the cus¬ 
tom for the native vaccinators to take the 
children of the poor with them in a cart to 
the houses of the rich, who preferred to havo 
their infants vaccinated at home from the 
shoulders of poor children, rather than havo 
them taken to the public vaccinating insti¬ 
tution. The native institutions in Peking, 
four or five in number, which existed there 
previous to the arrival of European physi¬ 
cians were founded by benevolent men re¬ 
turning from Canton, where they had held 
office for some years. Sir G. Staunton’s 
tract was reprinted, but the name of Eng¬ 
land and of the discoverer of vaccination 
were omitted, probably at the time of the 
last war. The metropolitan vaccinators are 
appointed by a committee of gentry, and a 
small fee is charged for each child. 

In the country private vaccinators go 
where they please, and in some districts they 
charge very high fees for the privilege of 
vaccination. No law r or usage interferes 
with them, and if they demand twice as 
much for operating on a boy as on a girl 
public opinion is in no way outraged. It is 
the habit of the people to value boys more 
than girls, and the vaccinator takes ad¬ 
vantage of this. 

Dr. Dudgeon's Report shows that pre¬ 
judice against foreign ways and opinions i» 
gradually breaking down. After twelve 
years the hospital of the London Missionary 
Society in the capital of China continues to 
be a centre of good. During last year there 
have been 18,3u0 patients. The physician 
has added to his exertions in the hospital a 
lectureship in Anatomy and Physiology in 
the Government College. This has brought 
him into close contact professionally with 
the highest officials, several of whom he has 
attended in sickness. 

The late Dr. Hobson, who during his long 
residence in China as a medical missionary 
translated several medical and scientific 
treatises, achieved by so doing a great fame 
among the Chinese. These books appear 
from this Report to be still in demand among 
Peking readers. Forty-eight copies are men¬ 
tioned as being sold at the book shop esta¬ 
blished in connexion with the hospital. A 
work on Geography and a large Map of tho 
World are also greatly in demand. The in¬ 
creased sale of monthly and weekly journa’s 
issued by foreigners for the purpose of spread¬ 
ing useful knowledge in China is very grati¬ 
fying. Political nfews, religious news, in¬ 
formation on machinery, science, the bene¬ 
volent institutions of Europe, accounts of 
travels, and all remarkable events, are thus 
communicated to thousands of readers whose 
knowledge of the world did not formerly 
extend beyond the Peking Gazette. 

The Mongols look upon Peking as tho 
eye of the world. Every winter they take 
refuge there in crowds from the chilling 
winds of their leas happily situated country. 
They regard Peking as under the special 
favour of heaven, and perform their 
prostrations before the emperor with the 
most sincere reverence, from a confirmed 
belief that the liberty to do so is the greatest 
of privileges. It appears from this Report 
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that Mongols of all classes now come to the 
hospital to be cured in great numbers. 
Some remarkable cases are mentioned. Thus 
the fame of the hospital will become yet 
more widely spread in the “ land of grass.” 
All over Mongolia the physicians are Lamas 
educated in the Buddhist colleges and mon¬ 
asteries, where there is a medical course. 
The healing art taught is that of Tibet and 
so ultimately of India. Now the news will 
bo conveyed to those extensive monastic estab¬ 
lishments in Tartary which the lively pen 
of Abbe Hue has made known to so large a 
number of readers, that the English physi¬ 
cian in Peking has performed marvellous 
cures on Mongol princesses, Lamas and 
others. They will probably represent in 
their reflections upon these things that the 
virtue and excellence of the Chinese monarch 
are so great that the English with their 
hospital and physician have been irresistibly 
attracted to live in the vicinity of his palace. 

JOSEPH Edkins. 


Hemimscences of a Soldier. By Colonel W. 

K. Stuart, C.B., late 80th Begimont. 

(London : Hurst & Blackett, 1874.) 

Tiie great merit of this book lies in what 
may be called its powers of typilication and 
illustration in respect of English military 
life. In it we have a type of the British 
officer and soldier, the correctness of which 
few observers can fail to certify and acknow¬ 
ledge ; and a succession of quasi professional 
scenes and stories characteristic of a period 
antedating at least half a century ago. The 
process by which the present altered status 
lias been reached is easily traceable by those 
who care to undertake the investigation. 
But while we thank the author for many 
valuable as well as interesting and amusing 
data, wo are not prepared to accept unre¬ 
servedly his views and deductions. He seems 
to show too much of the side of the picture 
he commends, and too little of the side he 
condemns, to secure, on behalf of the former, 
an unprejudiced and impartial judgment. 
In his support of a particular school and 
system, much as our sympathies may be 
with his theories, we cannot ignore the ab¬ 
sence of counter arguments of possibly great 
value. Nothing, for instance, can be sounder 
and truer than his sentiments regarding the 
treatment of the common soldier (Preface, 
page ix., and vol. ii. page 2‘ffi), sentiments 
which are as politic as they are generous 
and kindly ; but it is easier to inculcate the 
principle than to generalise the practice laid 
down. In forming the model officer con¬ 
templated, very much depends on the indivi¬ 
dual, his tastes, predilections, education, and 
the motives which have led him to adopt the 
profession of arms. What to Colonel Stuart 
has appeared easy and natural may have 
been incomprehensible to, and unattainable 
by some, perhaps many, of his follows; 
and so would it also ’ be in the case of 
his successors. There are many men whom 
a sensitive and retiring nature, or a sober 
and contemplative turn of mind, more or 
less disqualifies for that broad, open popu¬ 
larity which their brethren in the army have 
easily won and maintained; who possess, at 
the same time, qualities of endurance, abne¬ 
gation of self, and a true chivalry which bc- 
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long essentially to the soldier, and are, in 
fact, his choicest ornaments. Such men the 
service cannot afford to lose, and it is not 
too mnch to assert that such men, by in¬ 
fluence and example, do the service incalcul¬ 
able good. On the other hand, how many 
officers are there whose social success and 
personal popularity are matters of course, 
to whom, however unequivocal their courage 
and honour, privation and endurance are, at 
least, difficult, and the monotonous routine 
of garrison and regimental duty is blank and 
irksome. 

Happily the sneer at religion is no longer 
expressed in the vulgar and offensive form 
of days gone by ; nor is the oath a part of 
education, or drunkenness a phase of training 
for rising generations of gentlemen. Dissi¬ 
pation and idleness have ceased to be con¬ 
ventional : no sensible study, professional or 
otherwise, is tabooed; and practical jokes 
have become restricted to almost reasonable 
limits. These and like social changes and 
reforms have affected especially the army; 
and, aided by the fusing and levelling 
spirit of competition, the result upon the 
service has been the loss of that ex¬ 
clusive and distinct character which it 
once possessed in the estimation of the 
masses ; and a main feature of which was a 
sort of warranted exceptional “ fastness.” 
Whether improvement in one respect is 
detriment in another ; or whether the gene¬ 
ral improvement has been greater than the 
general deterioration, must be a matter of 
opinion. To us there appears to be more 
cause for congratulation than lamentation; 
but a great deal remains to be done to arrive 
at that high standard of military efficiency 
in morale and materiel which it should be the 
privilege of this country to command ; and 
there is no chapter in the whole of Colonel 
Stuart’s book worthy of more attention on 
the part of our army legislators and re¬ 
formers than the last, where he takes excep¬ 
tion to the false position of the officer, the 
hard condition of the soldier, and the phy¬ 
sical-degeneration of the recruit. 

As a specimen of the book, many quaint 
anecdotes might with propriety be extracted, 
because the whole style is essentially light 
and desultory. And though all may not be 
new to every reader, more especially the fre¬ 
quenter of messes and military clubs, old 
soldiers will be the first to welcome the 
better part in a collective shape. The story 
of the matter-of-fact subaltern (pages 32, 
33) is an example of very genuine humour. 
If we now prefer selecting from the more 
serious pages, it is because the reality of the 
author's description strikes us as remarkable, 
when recalling the suffering experienced on 
the occasion of the outbreak of cholera in 
June, 184(5, at Karachi. His account, 
however brief, is forcibly and graphically 
given 

“ The regiment paraded at four o’clock for the 
funeral. It was a beautiful afternoon, with a clear 
blue skv, and not a cloud in the heavens. We 
had to march about six or seven hundred yards to 
the churchyard; and before we reached it, up¬ 
wards of thirty men had fallen out with cholera, 
and of the men who composed the firing party, 
five were dead that night. The body had scarcely 
been placed in the ground when, almost with tho 
rapidity of a change of scene in a theatre, the 
hitherto glorious atmosphere was at once over¬ 


spread with a black lurid cloud. A frightful 
sand-storm followed; you could not see two yards 
before you, and the density of the air was such 
that it was painful to breathe. The soldiers were 
dismissed on the spot, and ordered to find their 
way themselves to the tents. . . . By twelve 

o'clock that night we had over one hundred men 
dead in hospital, and so violent was this first out¬ 
break of the disease, that every man who was at¬ 
tacked on Sunday died.” 

Under orders from Sir Charles Napier, 
the 86th were removed out to Clifton, the 
name given to a high locality immediately 
overlooking the sea, marked by a few officers’ 
bungalows ; the comparatively fresh air of 
which renders it, on occasions of ordinary 
sickness, a desirable sanatorium. It was 
only a march of three or four miles from 
cantonment. Their arrival is thus re¬ 
corded :— 

“ The scene baffled descript ion. Cries of agony 
resounded on every side, and you hardly met a 
soldier that was not more or less under the in¬ 
fluence of the disease. On many of those seriously 
attacked, I noticed a large black spot across tho 
face, as if the Angel of Death had marked him for 
his own, and I cannot remember one of those so 
marked that recovered. Borne poor fellows were 
absolutely as black as negroes.” 

Within ten days, the following is the result 
reported:— 

“ The 80th buried three hundred and eighty- 
five men, women, and children. The finest and 
most powerful men were swept away; seventy- 
seven grenadiers and light company men, the pick 

of the corps, were among the victims. In 

fact, the regiment was all but destroyed.” 

Colonel Stuart dwells much on the pas¬ 
times of soldiers, and rightly considers that 
an officer should not be indifferent to the 
wholesome character of these or to the 
necessity of providing time for their exer¬ 
cise. He joins his men heartily in their 
outdoor sports; trains them for running 
matches, if necessary ; but is not unwilling 
to trust them, for recreation at certain 
seasons, out of his sight and ken, and ad¬ 
vocates strongly the system of “ passes.” 
There is one class of soldiers, and no small 
one, to whom natural bias, or it may be 
previous association, places the theatre far 
above all other diversions in interest and im¬ 
portance. And so long as it does not interfere 
with duty, or induce to drink or dissipation, 
nmateur acting, even in the shape of melo¬ 
drama and farce, is certainly as harmless, if 
not as healthy, as gymnastics or bowls, and 
more intellectual than either. Officers have 
much the same general fondness ns the men 
for the stage, although their respective tastes 
may not always correspond as to the par¬ 
ticular style of entertainment chosen. 

The Poona theatricals will not yet have 
been forgotten by many who were at that 
busy Indian station twenty-three years ago; 
and to those among them who take interest 
in tho stage heroes of the hour, and note 
the salient points of nmateurhistrionic efforts, 
the Claude Melnotte and Glavis of the Lady 
of Lyons and the Cox and Box of the suc¬ 
ceeding farce, will not be the least agreeable 
reminiscences. We may mention that tho 
author of the volumes under review played 
the first-mentioned character in each piece. 
In his book he reprints the play-bill of 
July 14, 1852 ; and as repetition may be 
accepted in proof of success, we have plea¬ 
ted by VjOOglC 
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sure in bearing witness that a similar per¬ 
formance, with the principal characters filled 
by the same actors, had had effect on the 
same stage, on the 17th of the same month 
in the previous year. The soldier who then 
played Mdme. Deschapelles deserved, in our 
opinion, great credit for his performance, 
despite the disadvantages of strange attire 
and deportment and a slight tendency to 
exaggerate. Pauline was, on the other hand, 
not subject to the hard ordeal of representa¬ 
tion by one of the ruder sex ; and the result, 
in this respect, was certainly a gain. 

A great deal more might be said on these 
lively volumes—not only on the actual matter 
of the text, but on ideas which freely arise 
in the course of perusal. F. J. Golds Min. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

“Castle Paly,” which is now appearing in .1 Tac- 
millan's Magazine, is by Miss Keary, the author of 
Little Sealskin and other l’oems. 

Mr. F. O. Adams, Secretary to the British 
Embassy at Berlin, has just completed the second 
volume of his History of Japan from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. It is to appear in 
October, and carries on the history of Japan from 
lbOo to 1871. 

The new buildiwrs of Owen’s College, which 
are set apart for medical studies, will be opened 
by Professor Huxley on Friday, October 2, at 

3 p.m. 

Mr. S. Bartn'g-Goft.ti has in the press a work 
entitled Yorkshire Oddities and Sfravye Ecents. 
The materials were accumulated bv the author 
during a residence of many years in Yorkshire, 
and as “ every other Yorksliireman is a character,” 
the hook cannot fail to he full of interest. Mr. 
John Hodges is the publisher. 

"We understand that The History of Protestant¬ 
ism, which Messrs. Cassell, Fetter and Galpin are 
about to publish, is from the pen of the Ilev. Dr. 
Wylie. The work will he issued in serial form and 
wiil be commenced in October next. 

The Arcadian states that Messrs. Eippineott 
will shortly issue the long-looked-for Life of Ben¬ 
jamin Franklin, by the lion. John Bigelow ; and 
that Messrs. Putnam have in preparation a book 
t>y Professor J. M. Ilart, on German Universities, 
comparing the German system with that of Eng¬ 
land and the United Stales. 

Mb. Josurn Foster's publication for 1875 is 
to be the Pediyrees of the Historical Families 
of Lincolnshire, as compiled by the late Lord 
Monson and Arthur Staunton Larken, Esq., B.A. 
In 1876 he proposes to issue the Pediyrees of 
the Historical Families of Sussex, compiled by 
the late Sir William Burrell, Bart.; and in 1877, 
the Historical Families of Suffolk, compiled by 
1). E. Davy, Esq., of Utlbrd. The last will be of 
special interest, as no Suffolk collection has hitherto 
been published. These are to form part of a 
magnum opus, to be entitled The Pedigrees of the 
County Families of England, two volumes of 
which will appear every year, uniform in size 
and style, in folio, with Berry's County Gcnealo- 
yies. This series will contain the pedigree of 
every county family with living representatives, 
that has hitherto been published, compiled from 
the Heralds' Visitations, County Histories, Parish 
Registers, Wills, and other trustworthy sources ; 
and as the head of every family will have an 
opportunity of revising his pedigree, it will doubt¬ 
less excel all its competitors in accuracy, and, 
being more comprehensive than other works of the 
same class, will be of correspondingly greater 
value. An engraving of the arms and crest of 
each family, heraldically drawn, will accompany 
each pedigree. This series will also contain the 
pedigrees of all those families which were entered 


by the Heralds at their Visitations, and of which 
there are copies in the public libraries ; they will 
also bo worked up to some extent upon the same 
basis as the pedigrees of the existing families, so 
that if this plan be eventually carried out. we 
shall possess as perfect a series of English genealo¬ 
gies as can be compiled. Mr. Foster's plan is 
deserving of the support of historians, no less than 
of genealogists and antiquarians. 

A manu script poem in the Bodleian, written 
by one Forrest, addressed to Queen Marv, and 
being a history of Queen Katherine, is to be 
printed at once by one of the members of the lJox- 
burghe Club as his present to the Club. 

The late Bishop Sumner's literary reputation 
will rest chiefly on his edition of Milton's treatise 
Pie Doc/rind Christiana, the original manuscript 
of which was not brought to light until 1823. in 
that year Mr. Robert Lemon, deputy keeper of the 
State, papers, found it in what was called the 
Middle Treasury Gallery, Whitehall, loosely wrap¬ 
ped in two or three sheets of printed paper, with 
a largo number of original letters, informations, 
examinations, ami other curious records relative 
to the l’opisli plots in 1677 and 1678, and to the 
Rye House plot in 168,1. The same parcel like¬ 
wise contained a complete and corrected copy of all 
the Latin letters to foreign princes and States, writ¬ 
ten by Milton while he officiated ns Latin secretary; 
and tho whole was enclosed in a cover addressed 
to “ Mr. Skinner, Merchant.” Cyrinrk Skinner, to 
whom the twenty-first sonnet is addressed, was, 
we all know, Milton’s favourite pupil and after¬ 
wards his particular friend; and it seems probable 
that the very decided Republican principles which 
Skinner had adopted made him nil object of sus¬ 
picion to the Government during the above- 
mentioned periods of disquiet, and led to the 
seizure of all his papers, including the precious 
manuscript entrusted to him by the poet. At the 
time of Mr. Lemon's discovery, Sumner was 
Librarian and Historiographer to the King, and bv 
his Majesty's command undertook an edition of 
the original text, and a translation of it in 
English, in two quarto volumes. Another in¬ 
teresting point in connexion with this work is 
that it suggested to Macaulay the subject of bis 
first acknowledged contribution to the Edinburgh 
Review, his essay on John Milton being headed 
with the title of Sumner's Translation. 

We understand that the first volume of the 
Observations made at the Observatory of II.11. 
the Rajah of Travancore, under the direction of 
Mr. Brown, F.R.S., is now through tho press. 
This volume contains eighteen years’ observations 
of magnetic declination made at Tievandrum, and 
four years’ observations of the same magnetic 
element made at the Agustia Mulley Observatory 
(0,000 feet above the sea). Reports oil the work 
of tho Director from 1852 to 1865 form an 
appendix to the volume, which will be published 
by Messrs. II. 8. King & Oo. 

M. Albert Dumont, Sub-Director of the French 
School of Athens, has just addressed a Report to 
the Ministers of Public Instruction, on the results 
of the mission of L'Abbd Duchesne and M. C'h. 
B.ivet. These gentlemen left Rome in the begin¬ 
ning of February, passed through Epirus, visited 
part of Thessaly, and made a long stay at Mount 
Athos and Salonica. M. Duchesne also inspected 
the library at I’atmos. The results may be sum¬ 
marised as folloAVS ; 1. 160 inscriptions have been 
copied, about 140 of which are unpublished, from 
Salonica, Macedonia, Larissa, Trikela, Kalnbaka, 
Ac. 2. M. B.iyet has made a minute study of the 
mosaics of Salonica, which have no rivals in 
the East, except those of Saint Sophia at 
Constantinople, and has formed a collection 
of all the dated inscriptions which allow us 
to follow the history of art on Mount Athos— 
an indispensable basis for researches on Byzan¬ 
tine art. The two explorers photographed, at 
Salonica, a marble of the fifth century, bearing the 
Virgin, the Good Shepherd, tho Magi, and a 


winged angel. Sculptures of the first centuries of 
Christianity are very rare in the East, only five or 
six being known which represent religious sub¬ 
jects. This marble throws light on the history of 
Byzantine art, and the relations of symbolism in 
the East and the West in the fifth century. 
3. M. Duchesne has made the following palaeo- 
graphieal discoveries: nine pages of metrological 
fragments of Julius African us; twenty-two pages 
of inedited scholia on the Iliad ; nine leaves of 
tho Caesarea MS. of St. Paul’s Epistles; thirty- 
three leaves of a sixth century MS. of St, Mark's 
Gospel; unpublished scholia on Demosthenes, 
Aeschines, and Thucydides; Latin documents 
hearing oil the relations of the Greek convents 
with the West, especially with the Court of 
Homo ; a fragment of a Greek lexicon ; the charter 
of the monastery of Barlaam. He has also drawn 
up a description of tho .principal MSS. in tho 
Library of Patmos, and copied the classical por¬ 
tion of an Anthology preserved at tho same place. 
Some further details of these important discove¬ 
ries will be found in the Journal OJ'uiii of tho 
1 'Nth instant. 

Dn.JrT.irs Zfpttza, of Vienna,has been for some 
time in England, collating and copying the MSS. 
of the various old romances of Guy of Warwick, 
with the view of publishing them in Germany. 
The Early English Text Society always meant to 
print these MSS. too : and two years ago Dr. 
James A. II. Murray collated for this purpose the 
printed text of the oldest MS. of Guv, the 
Auehinleck (or Attleck) with its original. But 
now Dr. Murray will waive his intention to edit 
this and the other MSS. in favour of Dr. Zu- 
pitzn, so that tho hitter may, as it is hoped ho 
will, edit the whole set of Guv romances for tho 
extra series of the Early English Text Society. 
Dr. Murray's parallel-text edition of all the MSS. 
of Thomas of Erceldoun, is now in typo for the 
original series of the Early English Text Society. 

Wr. are glad to hear of a Shakspere club among 
the Professors of the College of New Jersey, 
Princetown, U.S.A. Professor Hart, of this club, 
whose late excellent paper in Scribner on Shak- 
spere's death-mask anu portrait has attracted such 
favourable attention, is a leading member. The 
subject for the fortnightly meetings last session 
was, as it will he for next session, Shakspere's 
acquaintance with the English Bible. The mem¬ 
bers read together both the minor poems and plays, 
and record every passage in which there is a quo¬ 
tation of Scripture language, and also every one in 
which either the thought or the language betrays 
familiarity with the Bible. When all Shakspere's 
works have been exhausted, the members ol the 
club will sum up their results and publish them. 
The former English books on the subject are not 
thought thorough enough. 

With reference to the subject of Professor 
Hart's article in Scribner we may mention, on the 
authority of Mr. Butcher, the very courteous clerk 
of Stratford Church, who saw the examination 
made, that two yea is ago Mr. Story, the great 
American sculptor, when at Stratford, made a 
very careful examination of Shakspere s bust troiu 
a raised scaffolding, and came to the conclusion 
that the face of the bust was modelled from a 
death-mask. r lhe lower part of the lace was a cry 
death-like ; tho upper lip was elongated and drawn 
up from the lower one bv the shrinking of the 
nostrils, the first part of' the face to “ go ” after 
death; the eyebrows were neither of the same 
length, nor on the same level; the depth from the 
ey e r to the ear was extraordinary; the cheeks 
were of different shapes, the left one being the 
more prominent at top. On the whole Mr. Story 
felt certain of the bust being made from a death- 
mask. 

TnE AUgemeine Zeilnng states that the present 
director oi' the national library of Rio has made 
the interesting discovery that in the collection, 
known ns that of the Abbot Diego Barbosa Mac¬ 
hado, there are thirty-seven unique woodcuts by 
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Albert Diirer, bearing the date of 1511, and entitled 
“ Figurae Passionis Domini Nostri Jesu Christi.” 
Besides these valuable relics of the old German 
master, the Machado collection is found to possess 
his celebrated “ Adam and Eve ” of the earlier 
date of 1504 ; and considering that this section of 
the Rio library includes a large number of books, 
prints and MSS. from the old Ajuda library, 
which were originally brought to Brazil by John 
VI. of Portugal, it is highly probable that a 
further search may be rewarded by the discovery 
of other artistic and literary treasures. 

The Roman papers announce the sudden death 
at Oivita Veechia of Father Augustine Theiner, 
the learned theologian and writer on Roman 
Catholic Church History. Father A. Theiner, 
who was born in 1804, at Breslau, where he 
studied theology and jurisprudence, showed in 
early life a tendency towards the heterodox views 
of his brother, J. A. Theiner, and wrote, in con¬ 
junction with him, a treatise “ On the Compulsory 
Celibacy of the Clergy and its Results.” In 1833, 
after having made a scientific voyage at the cost 
of the Prussian Government, and visited Northern 
and Central Europe, he proceeded to Rome, where, 
in consequence of a change in his opinions, he 
was led to enter tho Jesuit College of St. Eusebius, 
and thenceforth he continued to be a zealous 
member of the Society of Jesus. Theiner’s scien¬ 
tific attainments were very considerable, and after 
his nomination to the office of Prefect of the 
Archives of the Vatican, he continued to prosecute 
his researches with great industry, while he 
availed himself of the historical sources opened 
to him to produce numerous works bearing upon 
the history and development of the Papacy. 
Among the most noteworthy of these are his 
dementis XIII. epistolae et brevia ; his his- 
torico-critical Letters on Rosmini Serbati's 
Cinque Pinghc della St a Cii iesa ; and his edi¬ 
torial annotations on the works of Baronius, of 
which he brought out about half of the sixty 
quarto volumes in which they had originally 
been collected. The great task of his life was, 
however, the completion of the Annales Ecclesi¬ 
astic, begun by Baronius, and the annotation and 
edition of a large number of original documents 
and other papers relating to the church history of 
•different Christian nations, which were printed 
under his special supervision in a printing press 
within the Vatican. During the latter years of 
his life it was understood that although he con¬ 
tinued to reside at the Vatican, Father Theiner 
had ceased to be connected with the Archives, in 
consequence of his having made public, without 
authority, certain official documents relating to 
the questions to be discussed at the Council of the 
Vatican on the Doctrines of Papal Infallibility 
and of the Immaculate Conception. It is now, 
however, stated that these revelations were actually 
made by Father Theiner’s brother. At the time 
of his death, Theiner was on the eve of under¬ 
taking a journey to Trieste and Austria, on his 
return from which he had intended to retire into 
private life, and devote himself still more uninter¬ 
ruptedly to his literary labours. 

TnE Bibliotheque Nationale is gradually letting 
a few shafts down into its unexplored mine of 
wealth. Hitherto the student has generally been 
compelled to sound and probe at hazard, unless he 
happened to be on friendly terms with one of the 
presiding officials. It is known that the Cata¬ 
logue of the Bibliotheque—which for the last 
twenty years has been advancing at about the 
same rate as the Dictionary of the Academy—is 
composed of many minor catalogues, embracing 
special subjects. The last report of the Library 
Administration informs us that in the Print De¬ 
partment the Supplement to the Catalogue of 
French History has made good progress: it had 
stopped short at 1798; now it has reached 1830. 
The third and last volume of the Catalogue of 
Medical Sciences is in the hands of the printer. 
In addition to this work of impression, the 
manuscript inventories are being formed into 


volumes. In theology, including canon law, 
there are already thirty-nine folio volumes, and 
in English history thirteen volumes. In a few 
months the reader will have at command printed 
catalogues of 441,830 works relating to the history 
of France ; of 08,483 volumes on medical science; 
and manuscript enumerations of 199,499 works on 
theology ; 19,243 on English history; and 28,447 
on the histories of Spain, Portugal, Asia, Africa, 
America, and Australia. The catalogue of Syriac 
and Sabean manuscripts—a supplement to' the 
catalogue of Hebrew and Samaritan manuscripts 
—has just been published. The 19,800 Latin 
manuscripts have been classed, and will be cata¬ 
logued as follows : sacred history, one volume ; 
liturgy, one; the Fathers of the Church, and 
divers theological works, two; law, one; general 
history, one; history of France, two; science, 
one ; and literature, one. The report terminates 
with the announcement that the printed collection 
of the Bibliotheque amounts to 2,077,071 volumes. 

At a recent meeting of the Academy of Inscrip¬ 
tions, M. Marietta read a paper on a discovery 
recently made at Karnak. The excavations under 
his charge have brought to light a kind of triumphal 
arch, dating from the seventeenth century B.C., and 
built in honour of Thoutmes III., one of the 
greatest conquerors among the Kings of Egypt. 
The King is represented four times, of colossal 
dimensions, holding a captive with his left hand 
and a scimitar in his right, while a god is bring¬ 
ing him several hundred persons in chains, who 
represent the towns and people vanquished by 
him. The names of the districts conquered by 
Thoutmes are inscribed on this monument, com¬ 
prising two distinct lists, one for the south and 
one for the north; in the former are 209 names, 
in the latter 359. The first list includes four 
parts: Cousch (Abyssinia), 47 names; Pount, 
(40 names), formerly placed byBrugseh and others 
in Yemen, but which is now proved to be the part 
of the African continent from the Straits of Bab-el- 
Mandeb to Cape Guardafui; Southern Libya, 
29 names; Nubia (». e. parts of Upper Nubia and 
Soudan not explored in our days), 153 names. 
The second list is divided into two parts; the 
first relates to Canaan, and comprises 119 names, 
divided into 7 groups, of which the first forms 
the title, and the 6 others comprise each a certain 
number of towns; 75 of the towns named have 
been identified with known places. So we have 
the geography of Canaan 250 years before the 
Exodus, and M. Mariette has drawn up a map of 
the country according to the new document. The 
general result of this discovery is to place at our 
disposal more than 000 geographical names of the 
time of Thoutmes III.; these names bring us on 
the South from Abyssinia to the country of the 
Avalites, Southern Libya, and the district of the 
Upper Nile; on the North to Canaan, and thence 
to Asiatic countries which the present state of 
our knowledge does not allow us to identify. 


NOTE8 OF TRAVEL. 

The Journal de Geneve states that the ascent of 
Mont Blanc has just been effected by Charles 
Rand, a native of Chicago, only fifteen vears of 
age—probably the youngest tourist who has ever 
reached the summit. The Journal adds that the 
youth is a member of a temperance society, and 
took nothing but water and melted snow. 

The members of the Geological Society of 
France are about to make an excursion to the 
environs of Mons to study the tertiary and cal¬ 
careous formations of llainault. The first meeting 
will be held at Mons on August 30, and any person 
desirous of participating in the excursions and in 
the fetes that will De given on the occasion, will, 
on sending fifteen francs to the secretary at Mons, 
receive a card of admission. 

A letter printed in the Opinion Kacional of 
July 11, givesa description of Quito, where many 
Indians live, as well as in the neighbouring vil¬ 
lages, who still speak their own Quichua tongue. 

Di 


It gives a few words as examples:—“ Chasquinada 
munan quichu [wilt thou have) Dona Rosada, 
caibi presente tiajum (Dona Rosa who is here 
present), cambay legitima guarmi gachum ? ” 
(for thy kwful wife) ? “ Aucnuri caimauto ” (go 
from here) ; “ Aichada micui ” (like flesh) ; “ Ya- 
cuda anamuy ” (take water) ; “ Pin"uda pascay ” 
(open the gate) ; “ Ama fiiia cuicui ’ (don’t hurt 
me); “ Nia chue confesar gangi ? Mono, Cristo 
de la tierra ” (hast thou confessed. No Christ of 
earth—so they call the priests). This last phrase 
will show the power which the padres possess. 
The Indians confess in Quichua; though for the 
most part they speak also Spanish, especially the 
younger men. From the few sentences which are 
given, it is evident that this dialect is very much 
adulterated. 

There has been a fresh outburst of blind popu¬ 
lar resentment against the Jews at Magnesia, 
owing to the ignorant belief of the Christians 
that the Jews kidnap Christian children, for the 
purpose of using their blood in the preparation of 
passover cakes. The death of a Turkish child 
under peculiar circumstances was used as a means 
of inflaming both Greeks and Turks against the 
Jews, but fortunately the Turkish authorities 
acted with vigour and firmness, and prevented the 
bloodshed that was imminent. 

From Bengazi, under date July 4, we learn that 
a plague or pestilence of a very alarming nature 
has broken out in Barbary. Its chief stronghold 
is the village of Marsh, about twenty hours from 
Bengazi. It arises from the pernicious habit the 
Arabs have of digging their wells close to their 
cemeteries, the graves of which are so lightly 
covered with earth that the heavy rains wash off 
their coverings, and convey the impure matter 
beneath to the wells. Added to this there has 
been great misery this winter in Marsh among 
the Arab tribes; the animals died in numbers, and 
were left unburied, poisoning the air around. The 
first appearance of the plague was in the month of 
March, when it broke out amongst the tribe Lit 
Istanik. It continued to spread, and on June 8 it 
was declared to be the veritable plague by Dr. Laval, 
who was one of a medical commission sent from 
Bengazi to enquire into the nature of the epidemic. 
He has since himself fallen a victim to its attacks. 

A correspondent of La Turquie, writing from 
Jerusalem, mentions the researches that are now 
being carried on by Mr. Mosely at tho foot of 
Mount Zion, and in and within the Protestant 
cemetery. He states that large cisterns filled 
with clear pure water have been brought to light, 
also baths hewn out of the rock, all evidently 
dating from the Moabitish epoch. The same 
writer states that the English Society fop the 
Exploration of Palestine have found, m the plain of 
Ramlek, a very valuable marble tablet, with a Greek 
inscription and also some obscure Hebrew_ in¬ 
scriptions. The German Consul having claimed 
this valuable relic, as well as the English Society, 
it has been handed over provisionally to the local 
authorities till the dispute be settled. It is to be 
feared, however, when the value of the discovery 
is known, that the Turkish Government will claim 
the tablet for themselves. 

Dr. Georoe Schweinfurth is at present at 
Riga, where he intends to remain till he has com¬ 
pleted the arrangement of the various extensive 
collections of plants which he has brought with 
him from Africa. It is reported that an extensive 
and valuable collection of African plants has 
been bequeathed to him by an English traveller 
now deceased, and this will be incorporated with 
his own to form one great systematised compen¬ 
dium of the flora of Africa. 

We learn that Professor Raimondi, the Italian 
geographer and naturalist of Peru, well known for 
his researches, which have been conducted for 
upwards of thirty years in that country, has just 
published a remarkable work on the mineral re¬ 
sources of the environs of Huaraz. Great atten¬ 
tion is now being devoted to mining in Peru. 
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Considerable progress has been made with the 
construction of railways in the north (the most 
fertile portion), and the Government has agreed 
to pay the passage from Europe of all geologists, 
mining engineers, and others, who may be deputed 
to Peru by societies possessing not less than 
twenty-five million francs capital. 

An interesting paper on the subject of precious 
stones appears in a recent number of the St. Peters¬ 
burg Gazette. M. Gilson, tho author, has just 
completed a journey round the world, undertaken 
for the express purpose of making enquiries into 
this brancn of trade. From his researches it 
appears that, owing principally to the plentiful 
supply from the South African fields, diamonds 
are at a lower price than they have been for ten 
years past. Pearls and emeralds, on the other 
hand, are at a premium. At New York an opal 
about the size of a mederately-sized olive would 
fetch, at the present time, about 1,200 roubles, a 
sapphire of the same size would be worth 1,800 
roubles, an emerald 10,000, a diamond 18,000, 
and a ruby 60,000. In Europe these prices would 
vary somewhat, opals and sapphires fetching more 
and emeralds less. Pearls are now brought from 
Central America, California, and the Persian Gulf, 
but they none of them rival those of the 
East Indies. The diamonds annually imported 
from South Africa into America are worth about 
seven million roubles, and the importation into 
Europe averages about the same. Many of them 
are of good size, and nearly all without excep¬ 
tion of a yellowish tinge, the consequence being 
that diamonds of similar colour have actually 
gone down 76 percent, in the market. Diamonds, 
indeed, would have fallen lower in value had it 
not been that the realisation of enormous for¬ 
tunes in America through petroleum and military 
contracts created an excessive demand. A similar 
depreciation in the price of diamonds was occa¬ 
sioned at the time of the discovery of the Brazil¬ 
ian diamond mines, Golconda having previously 
supplied the market. But the stones soon re¬ 
gained their original value, and it may be confi¬ 
dently expected that the effect of the African 
diggings will be also merely temporary. 

In an article on “ one of the Indian Outbreaks,” 
the Nation has some remarks which will interest 
many of our readers:— 

“ One of the old and just Indian grievances, one of 
their excuses for their early assaults upon travellers 
on the Santa Fe trail and tho Platte route, was the un- 
necessary killing of buffalo. Tho protection of tho 
buffalo and the utilisation of tho entire carcass when 
slain is a strong point in their character, and its 
wanton destruction excites great indignation. With 
the spread of settlements tho grazing limits have 
yearly grown less, and now that railroads penetrate 
the heart of the rango very many thousands of these 
animals are annually slaughtered, both in and out 
of season, with no intention or possibility on 
the hunters’ part of taking a tenth part of each. 
Some shoot them for their tongues, sumo for 
their hides (not for robes, but as a heavy 
leather). Some actually cut the shaggy hair to mix 
fraudulently with coarse Mexican wool ; somo ship 
the hind-quarters East for food. In certain localities 
the dead may I* 1 seen as thick ns horses on a Little¬ 
field, polluting the pure air with a horrible stench. It 
is understood that in tho last treaty with tho tribes 
Indore mentioned, it was provided that buffalo should 
not be hunte.l by tho whites in tho country south of 
the Arkansis. If this articlo exists (and they believe 
that it do-s), the whites no more regard it than do the 
■buffaloes themselves respect the parallels of latitude. 
The hunters ere ubiquitous, and the herds are fast 
being destroyed. Indeed, systematic extermination of 
this animal is seriously advocated by many as tho 
speediest solution of the Indian problem, on the 
ground that when they aro gone tho Indians must 
starve or become perfectly docile. Meanwhile this 
flagrant violation of their treaty-rights excites their 
bitter anger, and last year they sent direct messages 
that if their cattle (the buffalo) were thus hunted they 
would compensate themselves among the white men's 
herds, which are now so extensivo and valuable on tho 
upper Arkansas." 


As a necessary complement to the street rail¬ 
ways which have been lately opened to connect 
the lower with the upper town of Bahia, in Brazil, 
we hear that to avoid the extreme gradient of the 
principal hill, a powerful hydraulic elevator was 
likewise opened to the public at the end of last 
year, an improvement so great, especially for the 
commercial community, that from 4,000 to 6,000 
persons daily avail themselves of it, thus super¬ 
seding the classic Bahia sedan chair carried by 
negroes, which for more than one century was the 
only mode of reaching the upper from tho lower 
or commercial town. Many of the sugar planters 
in this district, in consequence of a disease diffi¬ 
cult to eradicate which has attacked the sugar 
cane, have turned their attention to coffee plant¬ 
ing. A similar experience was undergone at Bio 
de Janeiro, between the years 1810 and 1824, 
when the planters of that province abandoned for 
the same reason the culture of the sugar cane for 
that of coffee, a change which led to immense 
progress and great accumulation of wealth in the 
capital of the empire. 

Official reports from Carthagena, in Columbia, 
tell us that a party of American and Canadian 
miners, nineteen in number, arrived there from 
New York a few months back, styling themselves 
the South American Joint Stock Mining Com¬ 
pany, to proceed up the Kiver Sinn to “ prospect ” 
for gold; they brought with them a steam gold 
washing apparatus. It is well known there that 
rich gold mines existed and were worked in the 
neighbourhood of the Sinn by the Indians, but 
were skilfully concealed by them on the Spaniards 
taking possession of the country, since which time 
all trace of their whereabouts has been lost. Gold 
dust has for a long time past been constantly 
washed out in considerable quantities by the 
natives living on the banks of the Sinn, but 
whence the river brought down this dust has 
never yet been discovered, owing partly to the 
great difficulties to be encountered in exploring 
the country (which is one vast forest) through 
which tho Sinn flows. The chief of tho above- 
named expedition, however, assured Consul Mallet 
that they intended to overcome all obstacles, and 
were determined not to desist from their search 
until they had traced out the sources of the gold 
dust. 
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A LONDON ALDERMAN’S JOURNAL, 1706-7. 

(Continued from page 182.) 

"Monday, 14 Nov. Exeeedi ngly cold and raw. Tha 
report of tho Chamberlain’s death seems to be prema¬ 
ture; he is better and gone into thocountry. I dined 
with J. P. and B. Collett, onr drowsy companion. 

“Tuesday, 15 Nov. A fiuo day but cold and to¬ 
wards evening rain. Paris papers of the 9 ts , but 
nothing further respecting the negotiation. A pro¬ 
clamation in Ireland states certain counties in a 
stato of insurrection. Tho storm approaches, stocks 
fell 1 por cent. Dined with J. P. at the York, an 
admirable pick, intending to go on to Drury Lane 
to see The Conspiracy by M r Jephson for the first 
time, hut as usual sat too long, being joined by M r 
Howland Webster from .Stockton. When I parted with 
my friends, as tho saying is, I fetched a walk to 
stretch my legs. I walked up Holborn, Oxford Streot, 
New Bond Street, St. James's 8treet, Piccadilly, tho 
Strand, to an oyster shop, very decently fitted up in 
Mitre Court, Fleet Street, where M r Webster pro¬ 
mised to meet me, but did not come. I had however 
some very good oysters, called for half an hour at the 
York, and in bed at twelve. 

"Saturday 19Nov. 1796. . . . Yesterday began the 
election for the Boro’ of Southwark—one member— 
Ooorgo Tierney and George Woodford Thclluson, Esq". 
Candidates. Tierney was proposed by Allcock und 
Thelluson by It. Carpenter Smith. The former re¬ 
turned, and a poll demanded. Numbers at conclusion 
of tho day wero Tiernoy 487, Thelluson 316. My 
cordial wishes go with Tiernoy, advocate for the 
people. 

“Tuesday, 22 Nov r . Oa Saturday M r Ellis tile con¬ 
fidential friend of Lord Malmesbury arrived in town 
from Paris. Tho preeiso object of his return it is 
impossible to say and every conjecture may l>o void of 
truth, but it is not improbable to believe, that he is 
sent over to inform our administration of the real 
stato of affairs, and to give other information of cir¬ 
cumstances which his Lordship may not think it 
proper to commit to paper. . . . On tho end of tho 
second dHy's poll tho numbers were Tierney 823, 
Thelluson 810. 

“ Wednesday 23 Nov r . The third day of the Boro’ 
poll terminated viz. M r Thelluson 1283 Tiernoy 1119 
Majority 164. 

" Paris papers up to tho i fr’ 1 were received, but ex¬ 
tremely barren of intelligence, if we except a very 
interesting correspondence which took placo on tho 
12 ,h and 13 ,h between Lord Malmesbury and Clmrlos 
Delacroix, the result of which his Lordship sends 
home by M r Ellis private. The Frenchmen display no 
ambiguity but at once publish the whole. Monsieur 
Delacroix ask ‘ Whether on each official communica¬ 
tion it will he necessary for Lord M. to send homo a 
courier to receive fresh instructions?’ Ilis Lordship 
asks ‘Whether he is to consider tho note official?’ 
Tho Frenchman says ‘Yes.’ and away goes M' Ellis. 
ITow is it possible for the l’ronehmen to know even 
tho disposition of the Emperor towards peace. It 
appears clearer than daylight, nay, Lord M. acknow¬ 
ledges, that he has no power, and his instructions as 
clearly state that he has r.o power from us to treat 
without tho Emperor. Where then or how is it 
proved that on our part there is any sincerity in this 
negoeiation ? I believe there is none. 

" The Lisbon mail, that tho Court of Portugal has 
givon a decisive answer to tho Court of Spain that sho 
is resolved at all hazard to adhere to her engagements 
with Great Britain. Of courso M r . Bull must Beud 
her money and stores ! 

“Friday 2 Dec. 1796. The frost still continues with 
equal if not increased severity ami skating going for¬ 
ward in every quarter where water is. and boys sliding 
in every street. Men arc clad in their great, or their 
little great-coats, and the hdics appear gay in their 
spencers and furs. I never recollect weather so very- 
severe at so early a period of tho year. Large bodies 
of ico I saw floating on the river without tho aid of 
snow, ami every indication of a hard winter. 

“Tho Prince of Wales has been to Bath ami re¬ 
ceived tho freedom of the city from the corporation, 
presented in a most fulsome panegyric on his Koval 
Highness’s virtues, in a speech from M r Palmer 
the mayor, which must nauseate the prince if ho has 
sensibility left, and disgust tho nation, when it is 
notorious that there is not a man of honour iu tho 
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country who does not reprobate his conduct and say 
that ho is a disgrace to his rank. I am for one 
ashamed of such adulatory compliments. Capt. Shaw 
called about three, but ho was engaged to dinner. 
We walked as far as Queen Street together. I then 
called on M p Sadhr in King’s Arms Yard, but he 
had select friends, and from thence to M r Turnbull’s 
but the house was shut up ... I had then no alter¬ 
native, I retired to the York and dined solus at the 
expense of G/, but the evening afterwards hung heavy; 
I saw no person calculated for conversation who w.is 
not engaged. I read ail the papers both of town and 
country, and I had no books. Eight o'clock arrived, 
but still I had two or three hours on hand. I resolved 
to walk over the bridges, and return through the 
Strand. Tho weather was exceedingly cold and the 
streets very slippery and disagreeable- -I again drop¬ 
ped into the York. I found the same per.-ons there 
whom I had left; I had oysters for my supper and a 
glass of punch and went to bed soon after ten, having 
passed as comfortless an afternoon as I ever recollect 
to have experienced in London «,r elsewhere. Without 
pen ink or paper I believe that I should very soon 
wither in the midst of plenty. 

“Tuesday G Dec. Cold and frost still eontinuo. 
.On the river the oldest man scarcely remem¬ 
bers so much ice at so early a period of the season 
and particularly without snow. . . . The letters from 
Buonaparte and Alexander Bcrthier to the Directory 
are published in this day’s papers. The conflict con¬ 
tinued with little or no intermission for three days at 
in or near Areole, which will he recorded famous in 
history from tho event. The battle was fought with 
enthusiasm on both sides, but at length on the 17 th of 
Xov r . the Austrians under General Alvinzi gave way. 

. . . . Enonaparto manifested all the points of a 
great military character—he was everywhere in the 
battle—he fought on horseback and on foot—and at 
one time, when his troops were giving way, called 
out * If ye are the men who obtained the battle 
of Lodi, follow me/ rushing on at their head 
amid’ a torrent of fire, gave a turn to the fortune 
of the day, and added to his arms new wreaths 
of glory and honour. JIo was well seconded 
by Argentcau and Masscnn, but several other general 
officers fell, two killed and five wounded. Their loss 
must have been considerable, tho’ ’t is never mentioned. 
It was intended tho next day to attack General 
Davidovileh whiell must decide the fate of Italy. 
Enonaparto says it will fall in a fortnight. M r . Nutt 
says never!. 

“ Capt. Shaw dined with me at the York rather early, 
and afterwards went in time to get a place in tho pit 
of Drury Lane. Miss Darren on Tuesday last dis¬ 
appointed the public by not appearing when her name 
was advertised to perform. In consequence the play' 
was changed, and the letters which appeared in tho 
papers were not thought sufficiently explanatory or 
satisfactory. This evening was represented for tho 
first time the same play which was to have been per¬ 
formed on Tuesday, 'Ihe Force of Ridicule. Mi.-s 
Darren a] geared iu the first scene and was received 
with perfect good humour by the audience, and tho 
very slender tokens of disapprobation which were 
attempted were soon silenced by the general & united 
plaudits of a crowded theatre. M r Wroughton made 
an apoh gy for the author, and the play was suffered 
to proceed. It bail a patient hearing to the end with 
r« ry slender interruption, and then condemned turn 
voce. Who tlie author is I know not, but since my 
knowledge of the Theatre, which now is no inconsider¬ 
able portion of a man’s life. 1 never saw so puerile, so 
ridiculous, so stupid, so uninteresting a performance, 
devoid of every point that ought to constitute a 
comedy. Richard Gear de Lion was the after piece, 
but I did not stay. I stretched away to M r Nutt’s, 
where I cat my bread and clioeso and returned at half 

past eleven.Francis Dunn and Will. Arnold 

were yesterday executed for murder, and the first 
malefactors conveyed to the new Surgeons Hall in 
Lincoln's Inn Fields. They were conveyed in a cart, 
their heads supported bv tea chests for the public to 
sec : I think, contrary to all decency and the laws of 
humanity in a country like this. 1 hope it will not be 
repeated. At a Court of Common Council yesterday 
£ '100.000 was agreed to be subscribed to the loan, but 
where the money is to come from the Lord knows. 

“Wednesday. 7 Dee r . 1796. Cold, raw and un¬ 
pleasant. Dined very comfort ably at M r Nutt’s with 
M r Geo. Lcmpriere. Excellent pea-soup, meat pie. 
doe venison, two broiled haddock, shoulder of veal 


admirably roasted, rice pudding and toasted cheese, 
Played two rubbers at whist, bread and cheese for 

supper, and home at twelve.James Dyer was 

this morning executed for forgery. On Sunday 
several persons lost their lives on the Serpentine ami 
in St, James’s Park. I believe there are more fools in 
this town than in any place on earth. 

“Thursday, 22 Dec. A Committee of the House of 
Commons pronounced George Tierney Esq. duly 
elected for the Eorough of Southwark, and George 
Woodford Thelluson, Esq. not duly elected. The 
Clerk of the House amended the return accordingly 
when M r Tierney took the oaths and his seat. A more 
important decision is not recorded in the history of tho 
House of Commons, and tho* it is with truth to be de¬ 
clared that the body iu mass (at least the majority) is 
servile and corrupt, yet when a point is referred to a 
Committee of individuals, they always decide as men 
of honour, having no bias in their conduct, but the law 
of justice and truth. 

“ Saturday, 24 Dec. Papers this morning announce 
positively the failure of Lord Malmesbury's mission ; 

. that he has been ordered to quit Paris in 48 hours, 
and is expected daily in London. Stocks fell three 
per cent, and may now be stated at 55. I dined at M r 
George Field’s with James Tatloek, See. . . . Harvey 
Combe and M r Jeffries, member for Coventry, who 
came direct from the House and said that M r Pitt 
had in form communicated the failure of the Embassy, 
and that on Monday he should bring down a message 
from the King on the subject. 

“Dec. 25. Christmas Day and perhaps the coldest 
ever remembered in the country; the thermometer is 
stated to lmvo fallen to 2»8£ degrees below freezing 
point. I was at my lodgings till near four . . . took 
place in tho Bedford Conch for to-morrow, slept at 
the WTiite Hart. A fire this morning took place at 
the Hose ami Crown, which threatened the neighbour¬ 
hood but was happily extinguished. M r Nutt con¬ 
ceives the multitude in Paris so bent at all hazard on 
peace that Lord M. will in t be permitted to come 
o v e r ! Ris a m iai rn t is ! 

“ Dee. 2G. In the coachat five—arrived at Bedford 
at half-past two. My companions were a M r Fisher 
and others of the same profession whose names per¬ 
haps wero never recorded before, unless at their 
baptism ; they were collectors of eggs, and of cocks & 
liens, &o.. for tho poulterers in London. M r Coekmau 
dined with us; I was rather fatigued and went early 
to roost. 

“ Thursday, 20 Dec. Left Bedford at half past 
ten, & arrived in Bridge .Street at nine. Supped at 
John’s. New loan for 4 to 5 discount, a blessed pros¬ 
pect for the subscribers ! 

“ 1797. 

“Thursday, 12 Jan 7 . Yesterday an address from 
the City was presented to the King, when William 
Horne an obscure attorney in Paternoster Bow, and 
I late elected alderman of Castle Baynnrd in tho room 
of Sir John Hopkins, was weak enough to follow the 
example of his predecessor and returned homo a 
knight. If there is a contemptible title on earth, it 
is this kind of knighthood. . . . 

“Tuesday. 17 Jan 7 . Considerable fires have hap¬ 
pened in New York, Boston and Savannah, imputed 
to the villainy of the F’rench emigrants, whether so 
or not, 'tis impossible to say. hut there is nothing so 
atrocious and diabolical of which a Frenchman in my 
opinion is not capable, and therefore tho’ many un¬ 
fortunate and worthy people may sulfur, yet if I had 
the rule of the Boast, not one single French person 
should be permitted to remain in tin’s country. 

“Wednesday, 18 Jan 7 . Her Majesty’s Birthday, 
and as such observed at Court, which I understand 
was not so numerous or brilliant as it sometimes is. 
The houses of some tradesmen were illuminated e.v 
necessitate, and so was the Mansion House according 
to custom. . . In the evening I sauntered to John’s 
where M r Alderman Curtis soon joined us. He had 
dined very pleasantly, lie said, at M r Pitt's in Down¬ 
ing Street with a party of about twenty, an admirable 
good dinner and good wine and plenty of it. I had 
no doubt of it, and the worthy alderman I am sure 
had had his proportion of it. 

“Monday, 23 Jan 7 . M r . Dick and M r . Andrews 
again dined with us; afterwards we pushed for 
Covent Garden Theatre. The house overflowing— 


pair of stairs. Cure for the lit attache , a new esteemed 
fashionable Comedy from tho pen of M r . Morton was 
the play. If I did not know to what a miserable ebb 
the Drama is reduced I should have been surprised to 
see so many people sit so long patiently to hear such 
stuff! a collection of trash just calculated to hit the 
depraved taste of the times. Coming from Bedford 
some weeks ago with Mr. Madox the brewer and 
speaking of beer, he said ‘As long as you continue to 
drink the liquid which wo give you for beer, we shall 
nevor give you better,’ and so I fear it is with tho 
drama—as long as tho town can listen to and laugh 
at such stuff as the Cure for the Heartache , there it> 
very little chance for the revival of chaste and ancient 
Comedy. Ihe Jealous Wife , Clandestine Marriage 
both by the elder Coleman, and The School for Scandal 
Sc The Rivals both by Sheridan are tho only plays 
that I recollect to have escaped oblivion since I first 
attended the theatre, which is now thirty years. 
Harlequin and Obcron was the pantominn'cnl farce, iit 
which was introduced the Fantochini or dancing 
figures which was the only part of our amusement 
that I thought worth attention, for even the panto¬ 
mime was poor. "NYo eat oysters in Mitre Court and 
spent an hour afterwards at tho Globe. 

“Friday, 3 rd Feb r7 . The night before last a noto¬ 
rious offender named Lancaste r was shot near Whit- 
stone by Lord Strathmore. Paris papers arrived in 
date 27 th ulto. with an account of the most important 
news that the Austrians in their attempt- to relievo 
Mantua had been signally defeated in five battles 
fought witli most distinguished valour by tho suc¬ 
cessful Buonaparte, and (he Austrians by Alvingzy, in 
which the latter lost 6000 men killed and wounded 
and 23000 prisoners, See. with all the oxen, grain, 
and other provisions destined for the relief of the 
besieged town. Such is the account subscribed by 
Enonaparto and Alexander Berthier. but still there if* 
a certain class of men who will not believe anything 
that they wish not to bo true. . . . Government have 
received no official accounts. How tho devil should 
the}', unless they could receive them in balloons? 

. . . . Such is the wonderful success ascribed to tho 
good foriune and talents of this prodigy of Man in 
Arms—Buonaparte—whose fame stands recorded in¬ 
finitely beyond what we read of either in ancient or 
modern times. The Alexanders and Caesars of whom 
we have read, the Aurungzcbcs and the great Zingis 
of the East shrink into nothing when compared to- 
the mighty achievements of this young warrior. This 
conquest in my opinion decides the fato of Mantua, 
and the possessions of the Emperor in Italy ; pro¬ 
bably iu the event it may procure for them a separate 
peace, notwithstanding the repeated and constant 
declaration of Mr. Bull and his associates that as he, 
Mr. Bull, will not treat without the Emperor, that 
tin; Emperor will not treat without Mr. Bull. Time 
will shew. I dined with M r Parkinson, Sc after¬ 
wards supped with -Mr. Nutt, who waits for particu¬ 
lars from tho adverse side, loath to admit what he is 
afraid will prove true. 

( To be continued.) 


AMERICAN NOTES. 

Boston, Mass.: Jnly 31, 1874. 

A very fair attempt at novel writing is Mr. Frank 
Lee Benedict's John Worthingtons Name. In 
general, we have to depend for novels upon pub¬ 
lishers’ selections from your full English lists for 
reprints. These make about nine-tenths of all we 
get, in addition to which are a small number of 
American novels, and a great many translations, 
especially from the German. John Wort/Jay ton's 
Name is very readable, and if it is not taken for 
too literal a copy of the excesses of New York 
society, it may be commended. Much more 
worthy of note are Mr. Charles Francis Adams’ 
Memoirs of his Father , John Quincy Adams , the 
second volume of which has just appeared. They 
consist almost entirely of his diary, and a great 
part of this, and more especially of what is con¬ 
tained in the first volume, is very far from exciting. 
There is none of the levity that cannot but make 
a diary interesting with its fresh jotting down of 
striking incidents, but in place of that there is a 
very serious, and at times amusingly pompous, 
record of his daily life, with very conscientious 
moralising upon it. The first volume carries his 
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diary down to the date of his appointment to the 
Kussian mission, and the second is for the most 
part filled bv his account of his sojourn in that 
country. Although few readers will be tempted 
to this book by the picture it gives of Mr. .Adams, 
there is a great deal in it that is interesting to 
those who care for the history of this country 
during the last hundred years. More especially 
will this be true of the later volumes. 

The autumn announcements of the publishers 
are not complete yet, and their shortened lists will 
probably show some of the ill effects of last year's 
panic. Osgood & Co., of this city, however, are 
to publish a new volume, Poetry and Criticism, by 
Mr. Emerson; Mr. John Fiske's Cosmic Philosophy, 
which will appear simultaneously in London ; 
Chemical and Geological Essays, by Professor T. 
Sterry Hunt; a new volume of poems by Dr. O. 
W. Holmes; a drama by Mr. Bayard Taylor; and 
a new novel, Idolatry, ljy Mr. Julian Hawthorne, 
son of the great Hawthorne. This gentleman's 
earlier novel, Bressant, some of your readers may 
recall; it was very warmly praised in England, 
much more so than in this country, where the in¬ 
heritance of his father’s genius was less vividly 
detected. Dr. E. H. Clarke, who has raised a mighty 
tempest by his book, Sex in Education, is writing 
a new volume on the education of girls. The dis¬ 
cussion has already crossed the water; for a time 
it was very hot here. Various persons felt ag¬ 
grieved at some of his remarks, and answers to 
what he said were very numerous. Such were Sex 
and Education, No Sex in Education. \\ ith us 
this is a very pressing question, and those who 
frown on all distinctions of sex are very merciless 
in their treatment of their adversaries, giving no 
quarter. Meanwhile, the question is coming 
much nearer settlement, and in the best way, by 
being taken out of discussion, and having some¬ 
thing practical done about it. Only a few weeks 
ago Harvard College held its first examinations 
for women. The applicants were very few in 
number, less than a dozen, in fact, but although 
the official report has not yet been published, it 
is understood that they did well. The professors 
of the college had the entire charge of the ex¬ 
aminations, but the credit for arranging the 
details, and that in the face of some opposition 
and considerable indifference, belongs to a number 
of ladies of this city. The plan is based upon 
the system of the Cambridge examinations for 
women. 

At the recent annual meeting of the Philo¬ 
logical Society at Hartford, Dr. J. Hammond 
Trumbull read an interesting paper on the Indian 
method of notation. In general, the American 
Indians counted either with their fingers alone, or 
with their fingers and toes, but in Paraguay some 
of the tribes counted only to four, and expressed 
that numeral by a word meaning ostrich-toes. 
Professor Whitney, of Yale College, read a paper 
on the Proportional Elements of English utter¬ 
ance, in which he gave some rather curious results 
of his investigations. He chose passages from 
Shakespeare, Milton, Gray, Bryant, and Tennyson 
for poetrv; and from the English version of the 
Bible, I)r. Johnson, Goldsmith, Carlyle, and 
Macaulay for prose; and read aloud until he had 
uttered a thousand sounds. The proportion of 
vowels to consonants he found to be 37’3 to 62 - 7, 
a trifle greater than the German, but less than the 
French, ‘40; Gothic, "41; Sanskrit, - 42; Latin, 
*44; Greek, -40. Their ratio in English is as 1 to 
T682. The average number of syllables in a word 
he found to be 1*368. 

We are expecting the speedy arrival of the Due 
de Montpensier's collection of paintings, in pre¬ 
paration for which the exhibition of Mr. Sumner's 
collection closes to-morrow, in order to make room 
for the Spanish pictures. This collection is of 
very meagre interest; many of the engravings are 
of value, but the pictures only shine by an absence 
of positive wortnlessness. They were so much 
better than those any other member of Congress 
would have bought or commended, that they have 


given Mr. Sumner great fame as a patron of the 
arts. He knew enough to oppose most of the 
claims of “lobbying ” artists, and for that, although 
he was not always successful, he deserves our grati¬ 
tude. When one thinks of the wav the Due de 
Montpensier's pictures will bo received in this 
country, and of the wretchedly lit, squalid hall in 
Seville into which some of the best Murillos are 
crowded, one grows jealous of the Spaniards, and 
very much dissatisfied with the present distribu¬ 
tion of the works of the old masters. 

T. S. Perry. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

DR. SCHLIEMANN AND THE EXCAVATIONS ON THE 
ACROPOLIS. 

Athens : August 6, 1874. 

You will have seen that, from motives unknown 
to me, but probably on account of inv still pend¬ 
ing suit with the Turkish Government, the King 
of Greece has cancelled the permission granted me 
by the Ministry, to demolish the great Venetian 
Tower in the Acropolis. But since His Majesty 
seems to have no objection to the work being 
done bv anvbodv else, I have at once paid the 
cost of the ‘demolition, say 13,000 dr., or 405/., 
to the Archaeological Society here, which has 
agreed to emplov the money for the purpose. 

I avail myself of this opportunity to make a few 
remarks on the Treasury of hhuyas at Orchomenos, 
which I have just visited on a tour through 
Northern Greece. This monument is built of fine 
white marble, but for the rest in the same style as 
the well-known Treasury of Atreus at Mycene. 
Each stone is provided with two small, but very 
deep holes, and in many of them remain points of 
the brass nails, which retained the brazen plates 
of the interior covering. The large block, which 
covers the door, muBt have been ornamented in 
a different way, for it has two large and two small 
holes. Only about one half of the subterranean 
dome remains, the whole upper part having been 
destroyed by the pious zeal of the builder of the 
church, which seems to occupy the precise site of 
the sanctuary of the Graces in the precincts of the 
monastery. Most of the marbles have been used 
for the floor of the church, the rest for the walls. 
The chronology of this spoliation I find in the two 
inscriptions, in a barbarous Greek, which are fixed 
in the church walls, and which attest that the 
church was built in the year 6382 after the 
creation of the world, i.e., in 874 after Christ, or 
exactly a thousand years ago. The great hollow 
around the Treasury, and the heaps of rubbish 
above it, prove that the builder of the church has 
had to make a large excavation to get out the 
stones, and that the monument must have been 
both filled and covered with rubbish. The second 
spoliation was perpetrated only twelve years ago, 
in 1862, by the present mayor (e/ipapx”<:) ofOrcho- 
menos, Mr. Sgourdakes, who has dug up and re¬ 
moved all the marble blocks of the long and broad 
approach, or passage, which led through the slope 
to the door of the Treasury, and employed the 
stones to build a new church, although the three 
already existing churches were four and six times 
sufficient to hold all the inhabitants of the town 
and the adjoining village, Several of these marbles 
were of such immense proportions that the mayor 
was able to cut columns out of them. 

King Minyas must have reigned several genera¬ 
tions before* the time of Homer, who only men¬ 
tions his name as an epithet of the city “ 'Opxopirog 
Mivaiioc” (Bias II. 611). The Treasury was in a 
perfect state of preservation when visited by 
Pausanias in the second halt of the second century 
after Christ, for he writes, (IX. Chapter 38): 

“ Syoavpbc li 6 Mivhov 9aSpa r,iv Iv ry lCAAdoc ov 
Kai t&v irinuiOt ovSsvuC impel', m iro t ij r ((t rpiirov 
roihrSi. Xtllov pin lipyatrrai, BX’ipn O nipupipjc 
itrriv aurtp, sopvtpi) G O VK Ig aynv 6i.ii arpy/uvr)- tov 
it avuiraTU Tuiv XiOwv ipaoiv appoviuv Jrovri drat Tip 

oixnc nuppnrt i’ 

I have no doubt that in excavating this Treasury 


many objects will be found which will be as many 
ages of the history of the so-called heroic age. 
have therefore requested the Archaeological 
Society to begin the excavations at once at my 
expense. Dr. H. Schlibhann. 


SCIENCE. 

Meeting of the British Association at 
Belfast.—( Wednesday, August 10, 1874.) 

Address of John Tyndall, F.Ti.S., D.C.L. Oxon., 
LL.I). Cantab., F.C.P.S., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in the Royal Institution, President. 

Au impulse inherent in primeval man turned his 
thoughts and questionings betimes towards the 
sources of natural phenomena. The same impulse, 
inherited and intensified, is the spur of scientific 
action to-day. Determined by it, by a process of 
abstraction from experience we form physical 
theories which lie beyond the pale of experience, 
but which satisfy the desire of the mind to see 
every natural occurrence resting upon a cause, in 
forming their notions of the origin of things, our 
earliest historic (and doubtless, we might add, our 
prehistoric) ancestors pursued, as far as their 
intelligence permitted, the same course. They 
also fell back upon experience, but with this differ¬ 
ence—that the particular experiences which fur¬ 
nished the weft and woof of their theories were 
drawn, not from the study of nature, but from 
what lay much closer to them, the observation of 
men. Their theories accordingly took an anthro¬ 
pomorphic form. To supersensual beings, which, 
“ however potent and invisible, were nothing but 
a species of human creatures, perhaps raised from 
among mankind, and retaining all human passions 
and appetites,” * were handed over the rule and 
governance of natural phenomena. 

Tested by observation and reflection, these 
early notions failed in the long run to satisfy the 
more penetrating intellects of our race. Far in 
the depths of history we find men of exceptional 
power differentiating themselves from the crowd, 
rejecting these anthropomorphic notions, and seek¬ 
ing to connect natural phenomena with their 
physical principles. But long prior to these purer 
efforts of the understanding the merchant had been 
abroad, and rendered the philosopher possible; 
commerce had been developed, wealth amassed, 
leisure for travel and for speculation secured, while 
races educated under different conditions, and 
therefore differently informed and endowed, had 
been stimulated and sharpened by mutual contact. 
In those regions where the commercial aristocracy 
of ancient Greece mingled with its eastern neigh¬ 
bours, the sciences were born, being nurtured and 
developed by free-thinking and courageous men. 
The state of things to bo displaced may be 
gathered from a passage of Euripides quoted by 
Hume. “ There is nothing in the world; no 
glory, no prosperity. The gods toss all into con¬ 
fusion ; mix everything with its reverse, that all 
of us, from our ignorance and uncertainty, may 
pay them the more worship and reverence.” Now, 
as science demands the radical extirpation of 
caprice and the absolute reliance upon law in 
nature, there grew with the growth ol scientific 
notions a desire and determination to sweep from 
the field of theory this mob of gods and demons, 
and to place natural phenomena on a basis more 
congruent with themselves. 

The problem which had been previously ap¬ 
proached from above, was now attacked from 
below; theoretic effort passed from the super- to 
tho sub-sensible. It was felt that to construct 
the universe in idea it was necessary to have some 
notion of its constituent parts—of what Lucretius 
subsequently called the “ First Beginnings.” Ab¬ 
stracting again from experience, the leaders of 
scientific speculation reached at length the preg¬ 
nant doctrine of atoms and molecules, the latest 
developments of which were set forth with such 
power and clearness at the last meeting of the 

* Hume, Ratural History of Religion. 
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British Association. Thought no doubt had long 
hovered about this doctrine before it attained the 
precision and completeness which it assumed in 
the mind of Democritus, a philosopher who may 
well for a moment arrest our attention. “ Few 
great men,” says Lange, in his excellent History 
of Materialism, a work to the spirit and the 
letter of which I am equally indebted, “ have 
been so despitefullv used by history as Demo¬ 
critus. In the distorted images sent down to us 
through unscientific traditions there remains of 
him almost nothing but the name of the ‘ laugh¬ 
ing philosopher,’ while figures of immeasurably 
smaller significance spread themselves at full 
length before us.” Lange speaks of Bacon's high 
appreciation of Democritus—for ample illustrations 
of which I am indebted to my excellent friend 
Mr. Spedding, the learned editor and biographer 
of Bacon. It is evident, indeed, that Bacon con¬ 
sidered Democritus to be a man of weightier 
metal than either Plato or Aristotle, though their 
philosophy “ was noised and celebrated in the 
schools, amid the din and pomp of professors.” It 
was not they, but Genseric and Attila and the 
barbarians, who destroyed the atomic philosophy. 
“ For at a time when all human learning had 
suffered shipwreck, these planks of Aristotelian 
and Platonic philosophy, as being of a lighter and 
more inflated substance, were preserved and came 
down to us, while things more solid sank and 
almost passed into oblivion.” 

The principles enunciated by Democritus reveal 
his uncompromising antagonism to those who de¬ 
duced the phenomena of nature from the caprices 
of the gods. They are briefly these: 1. From 
nothing comes nothing. Nothing that exists can 
be destroyed. All changes are due to the com¬ 
bination and separation of molecules. 2. Nothing 
happens by chance. Every occurrence has its 
cause from which it follows by necessity. 3. The 
only existing things are the atoms and empty 
space; all else is mere opinion. 4. The atoms 
are infinite in number, and infinitely various in 
form; they strike together, and the lateral mo¬ 
tions and whirlings which thus arise are the 
beginnings of worlds. 5. The varieties of all 
things depend upon the varieties of their atoms, 
in number, size, and aggregation. 0. The soul 
consists of free, smooth, round atoms, like those 
of fire. These are the most mobile of all. They 
interpenetrate the whole body, and in their mo¬ 
tions the phenomena of life arise. Thus the atoms 
of Democritus are individually without sensation; 
they combine in obedience to mechanical laws; 
and not only organic forms, but the phenomena of 
sensation and thought are also the result of their 
combination. 

The great enigma, “ the exquisite adaptation of 
one part of an organism to another part, and to 
the conditions of life,” more especially the con¬ 
struction of the human body, Democritus made 
no attempt to solve. Empedocles, a man of more 
fiery and poetic nature, introduced the notion of 
love and hate among the atoms to account for 
their combination and separation. Noticing this 
gap in the doctrine of Democritus, he struck in 
with the penetrating thought, linked, however, 
with some wild speculation, that it lay in the 
very nature of those combinations which .were 
suited to their ends (in other words, in harmony 
with their environment) to maintain themselves, 
while unfit combinations, havingno proper habitat, 
must rapidly disappear. Thus more than 2,000 
years ago the doctrine of the “survival of the 
fittest,” which in our day, not on the basis of 
vague conjecture, but of positive knowledge, has 
been raised to such extraordinary significance, had 
received at all events partial enunciation.* 

Epic uni s, said to bo the son of a poor school¬ 
master at Samos, is the next dominant figure in 
the history of the atomic philosophy. He mas¬ 
tered the writings of Democritus, heard lec¬ 
tures in Athens, returned to Samos, and subse¬ 


quently wandered through various countries. He 
finally returned to Athens, where he bought a 
garden, and surrounded himself by pupils, in the 
midst of whom he lived a pure and serene life, 
and died a peaceful death. His philosophy was 
almost identical with that of Democritus; hut he 
never quoted either friend or foe. One main 
object of Epicurus was to free the world from 
superstition and the fear of death. Death he 
treated with indifference. It merely robs us of 
sensation. As long as we are, death is not; and when 
death is, we are not. Life has no more evil for him 
who has made up his mind that it is no evil not to 
live. lie adored the gods, but not in the ordi¬ 
nary fashion. The idea of divine power, pro- 

E erly purified, he thought an elevating one. Still 
e taught, “Not he is godless who rejects the 
gods of the crowd, but rather he who accepts 
them.” The gods were to him eternal and im¬ 
mortal beings, whose blessedness excluded every 
thought of care or occupation of any kind. Na¬ 
ture pursues her course in accordance with ever¬ 
lasting laws, the gods never interfering. They 
haunt 

“ The lucid interspace of world nml world 
Where never creeps a cloud or moves a wind. 

Nor ever falls the least white slur of snow, 

Nor ever lowest roll of thunder moans. 

Nor sound of human sorrow mounts to mar 
Their sacred everlasting calm.” * 

Lange considers the relation of Epicurus to the 
gods subjective; the indication probably of an 
ethical requirement of his own nature. We can¬ 
not read history with open eyes, or study human 
nature to its depths, and fail to discern such a re¬ 
quirement. Man never has been, and he never 
will be satisfied with the operations and products 
of the Understanding alone; hence physical 
science cannot cover all the demands of his nature. 
But the history of the efforts made to satisfy these 
demands might be broadly described as a history 
of errors—the error consisting in ascribing fixity 
to that which is fluent, which varies as we vary, 
being gross when we are gross, and becoming, as 
our capacities widen, more abstract and sublime. 
On one great point the mind of Epicurus was at 
peace. He neither sought nor expected, here or 
hereafter, any personal profit from his relation to 
the gods. And it is assuredly a fact that loftiness 
and serenity of thought may be promoted by con¬ 
ceptions which involve no idea of profit of this 
kind. “ Did I not believe,” said a great man to 
me once, “ that an Intelligence is at the heart of 
things, my life on earth would be intolerable.” 
The utterer of these words is not, in my opinion, 
rendered less noble but more noble, by the fact 
that it was the need of ethical harmony here, and 
not the thought of personal profit hereafter, that 
prompted his observation. 

A century and a half after the death of Epicu¬ 
rus, Lucretius wrote his great poem, “On the 
Nature of Things,” in which he, a Roman, de¬ 
veloped with extraordinary ardour the philosophy 
of his Greek predecessor. He wishes to win over 
his friend Memnius to the school of Epicurus; 
and although ho has no rewards in a future life to 
offer, although his object appears to be a purely 
negative one, he addresses his friend with the 
heat of an apostle. Ilia object, like that of his 
great forerunner, is the destruction of superstition; 
aud considering that men trembled before every 
natural event as a direct monition from the gods, 
and that everlasting torture was also in prospect, 
the freedom aimed at by Lucretius might perhaps 
be deemed a positive good. “ This terror,” he 
says, “ and darkness of mind must be dispelled, 
not by the rays of the sun and glittering 
shafts of days, but by the aspect and the law of 
nature.” He refutes the notion that any thing 
can come out of nothing, or that that which is once 
begotten can be recalled to nothing. The first 
beginnings, the atoms, are indestructible, and into 
them all things can be dissolved at last. Bodies 


are partly atoms, and partly combinations of 
atoms; but the atoms nothing can quench. They 
are strong in solid singleness, and by their denser 
combination, all things can be closely packed and 
exhibit enduring strength. He denies that matter 
is infinitely divisible. We come at length to the 
atoms, without which, as an imperishable sub¬ 
stratum, all order in the generation and develop¬ 
ment of things would be destroyed. 

The mechanical shock of the atoms being in his 
view the all-sufficient cause of things, he combate 
the notion that the constitution of nature has 
been in any way determined by intelligent design- 
The interaction of the atoms throughout infinite 
time rendered all manner of combinations possible. 
Of these the fit ones persisted, while the unfit ones 
disappeared. Not after sage deliberation did the 
atoms station themselves in the right places, nor 
did they bargain what motions they should 
assume. From all eternity they have been driven 
together, and after trying motions and unions of 
every kind, they fell at length into the arrange¬ 
ments out of which this system of things has 
been formed. His grand conception of the atoms 
falling silently through immeasurable ranges of 
space and time suggested the nebular hypothesis 
to Kant, its first propounder. “ If you will 
apprehend and keep in mind these things, nature, 
free at once, and rid of her haughty lords, is seen 
to do all things spontaneously of herself, without 
the meddling of the gods.” 

During the centuries between the first of these 
three philosophers and the last, the human intel¬ 
lect was active in other fields than theirs. The 
sophists had run through their career. At Athena 
had appeared the three men, Socrates, Plato, and 
Aristotle, whose yoke remains to some extent 
unbroken to the present hour. Within this period 
also the School of Alexandria was founded, 
Euclid wrote his Elements, and he and others made 
some advance in optics. Archimedes had pro¬ 
pounded the theory of the lever, and the princi¬ 
ples of hydrostatics. Pythagoras had made hia 
experiments on the harmonic intervals, while 
astronomy was immensely enriched by the disco¬ 
veries of Hipparchus, who was followed by the 
historically more celebrated Ptolemv. Anatomy 
had been made the basis of Scientific medicine; 
and it is said by Draper * that vivisection then 
began. In fact, the science of ancient Greece had 
already cleared the world of the fantastic images 
of divinities operating capriciously through natu¬ 
ral phenomena. It had shaken itself free from that 
fruitless scrutiny “ by the internal light of the mind 
alone,” which had vainly sought to transcend expe¬ 
rience and reach a knowledge of ultimate causes. 
Instead of accidental observation, it had intro¬ 
duced observation with a purpose ; instruments 
were employed to aid the senses; and scientific 
method was rendered in a great measure complete 
by the union of Induction and Experiment. 

What, then, stopped its victorious advance ? 
Why was the scientific intellect compelled, like 
an exhausted soil, to lie fallow for nearly two 
millenniums before it could regather the elements 
necessary to its fertility and strength P Bacon 
has already let us know one cause; Whewell 
ascribes this stationary period to four causes— 
obscurity of thought, servility, intolerance of dis¬ 
position, enthusiasm of temper; and he gives 
striking examples of each.t But these character¬ 
istics must have had their causes, which lay in the 
circumstances of the time. Rome, and the other 
cities of the Empire, had fallen into moral 
putrefaction. Christianity had appeared, offer¬ 
ing the gospel to the poor, and, by modera¬ 
tion if not asceticism of life, practically pro¬ 
testing against the profligacy of the age. The 
sufferings of the early Christians and the extra¬ 
ordinary exaltation of mind which enabled them 
to triumph over the diabolical tortures to which 
they were subjected, must have left traces not 
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easily effaced. They scorned the earth, in view of 
that “ building of God, that house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” The Scriptures 
which ministered to their spiritual needs were 
also the measure of their science. When, for 
example, the celebrated question of antipodes came 
to be discussed, the Bible was with many the 
ultimate court of appeal. Augustine, who 
flourished a.d. 400, would not deny the rotundity 
of. the earth; but he would deny the possible 
existence of inhabitants at the other side, “ be¬ 
cause no such race is recorded in Scripture among 
the descendants of Adam.” Archbishop Boniface 
was shocked at the assumption of a “ world of 
human beings out of the reach of the means of 
salvation.” Thus reined in, science was not likely 
to make much progress. Later on the political 
and theological strife between the Church and 
civil governments, bo powerfully depicted by 
Draper, must have done much to stifle investiga¬ 
tion. 

Whewell makes many wise and brave remarks 
regarding the spirit of the Middle Ages. It was 
a menial spirit. The seekers after natural know¬ 
ledge had forsaken that fountain of living 
waters, the direct appeal to nature by obser¬ 
vation and experiment, and had given them¬ 
selves up to the remanipulation of the notions of 
their predecessors. It was a time when thought 
had become abject, and when the acceptance of 
mere authority led, as it always does in science, to 
intellectual death. Natural events, instead of being 
traced to physical, were referred to moral causes; 
while an exercise of the phantasy, almost as de¬ 
grading as the spiritualism of the present day, 
took the place of scientific speculation. Then 
came the mysticism of the Middle Ages, Magic, 
Alchemy, the Neo-platonic philosophy, with its 
visionary though sublime abstractions, which 
caused men to look with shame upon their 
own bodies as hindrances to the absorption 
of the creature in the blessedness of the 
Creator. Finally came the Scholastic philosophy, 
a fusion, according to Lange, of the least mature 
notions of Aristotle with the Christianity of the 
west. Intellectual immobility was the result. 
As a traveller without a compass in a fog may 
wander long, imagining he is making way, anil 
find himself after hours of toil at his starting- 
point, so the schoolmen, having tied and untied 
the same knots and formed and dissipated the 
same clouds, found themselves at the end of cen¬ 
turies in their old position. 

With regard to the influence wielded by Aris¬ 
totle in the Middle Ages, and which, though to a 
less extent, he still wields, I would ask permission 
to make one remark. V\ hen the human mind 
has achieved greatness and given evidence of ex¬ 
traordinary power in any domain, there is a ten¬ 
dency to credit it with similar power in all other 
domains. Thus theologians have found comfort 
and assurance in the thought that Newton dealt 
with the question of revelation, forgetful of the 
fact that the very devotion of his powers, 
through all the best years of his life, to a 
totally different class of ideas, not to speak 
of any natural disqualification, tended to render 
him less instead of more competent to deal with 
theological and historic questions. Goethe, start¬ 
ing from his established greatness as a poet, and 
indeed from his positive discoveries in natural 
history, produced a profound impression among 
the painters of Germany when he published his 
Farbenlehre, in which he endeavoured to-over¬ 
throw Newton’s theory of colours. This theory 
he deemed so obviously absurd, that he considered 
its author s charlatan, and attacked him with a 
corresponding vehemence of language. In the 
domain of natural history Goethe had. made really 
considerable discoveries; and we have high au¬ 
thority for Assuming that, had Jhe devoted himself 
wholly to that side of science, he might have 
reached in it an eminence comparable 'with that 
which he attained as a poet. In sharpness of 
observation, in the detection of analogies however 


apparently remote, in the classification and orga¬ 
nisation of facts according to the analogies dis¬ 
cerned, Goethe possessed extraordinary powers. 
These elements of scientific enquiry fall in 
with the discipline of the poet. But, on 
the other hand, a mind thus richly endowed 
in the direction of natural history, may be almost 
shorn of endowment as regards the more strictly 
called phvsical and mechanical sciences. Goethe 
was in this condition. He could not formulate 
distinct mechanical conceptions ; he could not see 
the force of mechanical reasoning; and in regions 
where such reasoning reigns supreme he became 
a mere iynut fatuus to those who followed him. 

I have sometimes permitted myself to compare 
Aristotle with Goethe, to credit the Stagirite with 
an almost superhuman power of amassing and 
systematising facts, but to consider him fatally 
defective on that side of the mind in respect to 
which incompleteness has just been ascribed to 
Goethe. Whewell refers the errors of Aristotle, 
not to a neglect of facts, but to “ a neglect of 
the idea appropriate to the facts; the idea of Me¬ 
chanical cause, which is Force, and the substitution 
of vague or inapplicable notions, involving only 
relations of space or emotions of wonder.” This 
is doubtless true; but the word “ neglect ” implies 
mere intellectual misdirection, whereas in Aris¬ 
totle, as in Goethe, it was not, I believe, mis¬ 
direction, but sheer natural incapacity which lay 
at the root of his mistakes. As a physicist, Aris¬ 
totle displayed what we should consider some of 
the worst attributes of a modern physical inves¬ 
tigator—indistinctness of ideas, confusion of mind, 
and a confident use of language, which led to the 
delusive notion that he had really mastered his 
subject, while he as yet had failed to grasp even 
the elements of it. He put words in the place of 
things, subject in the place of object. He preached 
induction without practising it, inverting the true 
order of enquiry by passiug from the general to 
the particular, instead of from the particular to 
the general. lie made of the universe a closed 
sphere, in the centre of which he fixed the 
earth, proving from general principles, to his 
own satisfaction and to that of the world 
for near 2,000 years, that no other universe 
was possible. Ilis notions of motion were en¬ 
tirely unphysical. It was natural or unnatural, 
better or worse, calm or violent—no real me¬ 
chanical conception regarding it lying at the 
bottom of his mind. He affirmed that a vacuum 
could not exist, and proved that, if it did exist, 
motion in it would be impossible. He determined 
« priori how many species of animals must exist, 
and shows on general principles why animals must 
have such and such parts. When an eminent 
contemporary philosopher, who is far removed 
from errors of this kind, remembers these abuses 
of the a priori method, he will be able to make 
allowance for the jealousy of physicists as to the 
acceptance of so-called a priori truths. Aristotle’s 
errors of detail were grave and numerous. He 
affirmed that only in man we had the beating of 
the heart, that the left side of the body w r as 
colder than the right, that men have more teeth 
than women, and that there is an empty space, 
not at the front, but at the back of every man's 
head. 

There is one essential quality in physical con¬ 
ceptions which was entirely wanting in those of 
Aristotle and his followers. I wish it could be 
expressed by a word untainted by its associations; 
it signifies a capability of being placed as a co¬ 
herent picture before the mind. The Germans 
express the act of picturing by the word vorstellen, 
and the picture they call a Vorstellung. We have 
no word in English which comes nearer to our 
requirements than Imagiruition, and, taken with 
its proper limitations, the word answers very well; 
but, as just intimated, it is tainted by its associa¬ 
tions, and therefore objectionable to some minds. 
Compare, with reference to this capacity of mental 
presentation, the case of the Aristotelian, who 
refers the ascent of water in a pump to Nature’s 


abhorrence of a vacuum, with that of Pascal 
when he proposed to solve the question of atmos- 
heric pressure by the ascent of the Puy de Dome, 
n the one case the terms of the explanation 
refuse to fall into place as a physical image ; in 
the other the image is distinct, the fall and rise 
of the barometer being clearly figured as the 
balancing of two varying and opposing pressures. 

During the drought of the Middle Ages in 
Christendom, the Arabian intellect, as forcibly 
shown by Draper, wa3 active. With the intru¬ 
sion of the Moors into Spain, cleanliness, order, 
learning, and refinement took the place of their 
opposites. When smitten with disease, the Christ¬ 
ian peasant resorted to a shrine, the Moorish one 
to an instructed physician. The Arabs encouraged 
translations from the Greek philosophers, but not 
from the Greek poets. They turned in disgust 
“from the lewdness of our classical mythology, 
and denounced as an unpardonable blasphemy all 
connexion between the impure Olympian Jove and 
the Most High God.” Draper traces still further 
than Whewell the Arab elements in our scientific 
terms. He gives examples of what Arabian men 
of science accomplished, dwelling particularly on 
Alhazen, who was the first to correct the Platonic 
notion that rays of light are emitted by the eye. 
He discovered atmospheric refraction, and pointsout 
that we see the sun and moon after they have set. 
He explains the enlargement of the sun and moon, 
and the shortening of the vertical diameters of 
both these bodies, when near the horizon. He is 
aware that the atmosphere decreases in density 
with increase of height, and actually fixes its 
height at ob j miles. In the Book of the Balance 
Wisdom, he sets forth the connexion between the 
weight of the atmosphere and its increasing 
density. He shows that a body will weigh dif¬ 
ferently in a rare and a dense atmosphere: he con¬ 
siders the force with which plunged bodies rise 
through heavier media. He understands the 
doctrine of the centre of gravity, and applies it to 
the investigation of balances and steelyards. He 
recognises gravity as a force, though he falls into 
the error of making it diminish as the distance, 
and of making it purely terrestrial. He knows 
the relation between the velocities, spaces, 
and times of falling bodies, and has distinct 
ideas of capillary attraction. He improves five 
hydrometer. The’determination of the densities of 
bodies as given by Alhazen approach very closely 
to our own. “ I join,” says Draper, in the pious 
prayer of Alhazen, “ that in the day of judgment 
the’ All-Merciful will take pitv on the soul of 
Abur-Raihun, because he was the first of the race 
of men to construct a table of specific gravities.” 
If all this be historic truth (and I have entire 
confidence in Dr. Draper), well may he “ deplore 
the systematic manner in which the literature of 
Europe has contrived to put out of sight our 
scientific obligations to the Mnhommedans.” * 

Towards the close of the stationary period a 
word-weariness, if I may so express it, took more 
and more possession of men's minds. Christendom 
had become sick of the school philosophy and its 
verbal wastes, which led to no issue, but left the 
intellect in everlasting haze. Here and there was 
heard the voice of one impatiently crying in the 
wilderness, “ Not unto Aristotle, not unto subtle 
hvpotheses, not unto church, bible, or blind tra¬ 
dition, must we turn for a knowledge of the 
universe, but to the direct investigation of nature 
by observation and experiment.” In 1643 the 
epoch-making work of Copernicus on the paths of 
the heavenly bodies appeared. The total crash of 
Aristotle's closed universe with the earth at its 
centre followed as a consequence; and “ the earth 
moves ” became a kind of watchword among in¬ 
tellectual freemen. Copernicus was Canon of the 
church of Frauenburg in the diocese of Ermeland. 
For three-and-thirtv years he had withdrawn 
himself from the world and devoted himself to the 
consolidation of his great scheme of the solar 
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system. lie made its blocks eternal; and even to 
those who feared it and desired its overthrow it 
was so obviously strong that they refrained for a 
time from meddling with it. In the last year of 
the life of Copernicus his book appeared: it is 
said that the old man received a copy of it a few 
days before his death, and then departed in 
peace. 

The Italian philosopher Giordano Bruno was 
one of the earliest converts to the new astronomy. 
Taking Lucretius as his exemplar, he revived the 
notion of the infinity of worlds ; and combining 
with it the doctrine of Copernicus, reached the 
sublime generalisation that the fixed stars are suns, 
scattered numberless through space and accom¬ 
panied by satellites, which bear the same relation 
to them that our earth does to our sun, or our 
moon to our earth. This wa6 an expansion of 
transcendent import; but Bruno came closer than 
this to our present line of thought. Struck with 
the problem of the generation and maintenance of 
organisms, and duly pondering it, he came to the 
conclusion that Nat ure in her productions does not 
imitate the technic of man. ller process is one of 
unravelling and unfolding. The infinity of forms 
under which matter appears were not imposed 
upon it by an external artificer; by its own in¬ 
trinsic force and virtue it briugs these forms forth. 
Matter is not the mere naked, empty capacity 
which philosophers have pictured her to be, but 
the universal mother, who brings forth all things 
as the fruit of her own womb. 

This outspoken man was originally a Dominican 
monk. He was accused of heresy and had to fly, 
seeking refugo in Geneva, Paris, England, and 
Germany. In 1592 he fell into the hands of the 
Inquisition at Venice. He was imprisoned for 
many years, tried, degraded, excommunicated, and 
handed over to the Civil power, with the request 
that he should be treated gently and “ without 
the shedding of blood.” This meant that he was 
to be burnt; and burnt accordingly he was, on 
February 16, 1600. To escape a similar fate 
Galileo, thirty-three years afterwards, abjured, 
upon his knees and with his hand upon the holy 
gospels, the heliocentric doctrine. After Galileo 
came Kepler, who from his German home defied 
the power beyond the Alps. He traced out from 
pre-existing observations the laws of planetary 
motion. The problem was thus prepared for 
Newton, who bound those empirical laws together 
bv the principle of gravitation. 

During the Middle Ages the doctrine of atoms 
had to all appearance vanished from discussion. 
In all probability it held its ground among sober- 
minded and thoughtful men, though neither the 
church nor the world was prepared to hear 
of it with tolerance. Once, in the year 1348, it 
received distinct expression. But retractation by 
compulsion immediately followed, and thus dis¬ 
couraged, it slumbered till the 17th century, 
when it was revived by a contemporary of Hobbes 
and Descartes, the Pere Gassendi. 

The analytic and synthetic tendencies of the 
human mind exhibit themselves throughout his¬ 
tory, great writers ranging themselves sometimes 
on the one side, sometimes on the other. Men of 
lofty feelings, and minds open to the elevating 
impressions produced by nature ns a whole, whose 
satisfaction, therefore, is rather ethical than 
logical, have leaned to the synthetic side; while 
the analytic harmonises best with the more pre¬ 
cise and more mechanical bias which seeks the 
satisfaction of the understanding. Some form 
of pantheism was usually adopted by the one, 
while a detached Creator, working more or less 
after the. manner of men, was often assumed by the 
other. Gassendi is hardly to be ranked with either. 
Having formally acknowledged God as the great 
first cause, he immediately drops the idea, applies 
the known laws of mechanics to the atoms, and 
thence deduces all vital phenomena. God, who 
created earth and water, plants and animals, pro¬ 
duced in the first place a definite number of 
atoms, which constituted the seed of all things. 


Then began that series of combinations and de¬ 
compositions which goes on at tho present day, 
and which will continue in the future. The 
principle of every change resides in matter. In 
artificial productions the moving principle is dif¬ 
ferent from the material worked upon; but in 
nature the agent works within, being tbe most 
active and mobile part of the material itself. 
Thus this bold ecclesiastic, without incurring the 
censure of the church or the world, contrives to 
outstrip Mr. Darwin. The same cast of mind 
which caused him to detach the Creator from his 
universe led him also to detach the soul from the 
body, though to the body ho ascribes an influ¬ 
ence so large as to render the soul almost un¬ 
necessary. The aberrations of reason were, in 
his view, an allair of the material brain. Mental 
disease is brain-disease; but then the immortal 
reason sits apart, and cannot be touched bv the 
disease. The errors of madness are errors of the 
instruments, not of the performer. 

It may bo more than a mere result of education, 
connecting itself probably with the deeper mental 
structure of the two men, that the idea of Gas¬ 
sendi above enunciated is substantially the same 
as that expressed by Professor Clerk Maxwell at 
the close of the very noble lecture delivered by 
him at Bradford last year. According to both 
philosophers, the atoms, if I understand aright, 
are the prepared materials, tho “manufac¬ 
tured articles,” which, formed by tbe skill of 
the Highest, produce by their subsequent inter¬ 
action all the phenomena of the material world. 
There seems to be this difference, however, be¬ 
tween Gassendi and Maxwell. The one postulates, 
the other in fers his first cause. In his manufac¬ 
tured articles, Professor Maxwell finds the basis 
of an induction, which enables him to scale philo¬ 
sophic heights considered inaccessible by Kant, 
and to take the logical step from the atoms to 
their Maker. 

The atomic doctrine, in whole or in part, was 
entertained by Bacon, Descartes, Ilobbes, Locke, 
Newton, Boyle, and their successors, until the 
chemical law of multiple proportions enabled 
Dalton to confer upon it an entirely now signifi¬ 
cance. In our day there are secessions from the 
theory, but it still stands firm. Only a year or 
two ago Sir William Thomson, with characteristic 
penetration, sought to determine the size of 
the atoms, or rather to fix the limits between 
which their sizes lie; while only last year 
the discourses of Williamson and Maxwell illus¬ 
trate the present hold of the doctrine upon the 
foremost scientific minds. What these atoms, 
self-moved and self-posited, can and cannot accom¬ 
plish in relation to life, is at the present moment 
the subject of profound scientific thought. I 
doubt the legitimacy of Maxwell's logic; but it 
is impossible not to feel the ethic glow with 
which his lecture concludes. There is, moreover, 
a Lucretian grandeur in his description of the 
stedfastness of the atoms:—“Natural causes, as 
we know, are at work, which tend to modify, if 
they do not at length destroy, all the arrange¬ 
ments and dimensions of the earth and the whole 
solar system. But though in the course of ages 
catastrophes have occurred and may yet occur in 
the heavens, though ancient systems may be dis¬ 
solved and new systems evolved out of their 
ruins, the molecules out of which these systems 
are built, the foundation stones of the material 
universe, remain unbroken and unworn.” 

Ninety years subsequent to Gassendi the doc¬ 
trine of bodily instruments, as it may be called, 
assumed immense importance in the hands of 
Bishop Butler, who, in his famous Analogy of 
Religion, developed, from his own point of view, 
and with consummate sagacity, a similar idea. 
Tho Bishop still influences superior minds; and it 
will repay us to dwell for a moment on his views. 
He draws the sharpest distinction between our 
real selves and our bodily instruments. He does 
not, as far as I remember, use the word “ soul,” pos¬ 
sibly because the term was so hackneyed in his 


day, as it had been for many generations previously. 
But he speaks of “ living powers,” “ perceiving ” 
or “ percipient powers,” “ moving agents,” “ our¬ 
selves,” in the same sense as we should employ the 
term “soul.” He dwells upon the fact that 
limbs may be removed, and mortal diseases assail 
the body, while the mind almost up to the mo¬ 
ment of death remains clear. He refers to sleep 
and to swoon, where the “living powers ” are 
suspended, but not destroyed. He considers it 
quite as easy to conceive of an existence out of 
our bodies as in them; that we may animate a 
succession of bodies, the dissolution of all of them 
having no more tendency to dissolve our real 
selves, or “ deprive us of living faculties—the 
faculties of perception and action—than the disso¬ 
lution of any foreign matter which we are capable 
of receiving impressions from, or making use of 
for the common occasions of life.” This is the 
key of the Bishop's position : “ our organised bodies 
are no more a part of ourselves than any other 
matter around us.” In proof of this he calls atten¬ 
tion to the use of glasses, which “ prepare 
objects” for the “percipient power” exactly as 
the eye does. The eye itself is no more per¬ 
cipient than the glass, and is quite as much 
the instrument of the true self, and also as 
foreign to the true self, as the glass is. “ And if 
we see with our eyes only in the same manner as 
we do with glasses, the like may justly be con¬ 
cluded from analogy of all our senses.” . 

Lucretius, as you are aware, reached a precisely 
opposite conclusion; and it certainly would be 
interesting, if not profitable, to us all, to hear 
what he would or could urge in opposition to the 
reasoning of the Bishop. 

After giving a hypothetical dialogue between a 
disciple of Lucretius and Butler, the lecturer pro¬ 
ceeds to remark that in one respect the Bishop 
was a product of his age. Long previous to his 
day the nature of the soul had been so favourite 
and general a topic of discussion, that, when the 
students of the University of Paris wished to 
know the leanings of a new Professor, they at once 
requested him to lecture upon the soul. About 
the time of Bishop Butler the question was not 
only agitated but exteuded. It was seen by the 
clear-witted men who entered this arena that 
many of their best arguments applied equally to 
brutes and men. The Bishop’s arguments were of 
this character. He saw it, admitted it, accepted 
the consequences, and boldly embraced the whole 
animal world in his scheme of immortality. 

Bishop Butler accepted with unwavering trust 
the chronology of the Old Testament, describing it 
as “confirmed by the natural and civil history of the 
world, collected from common historians, from the 
state of the earth, and from the late inventions of 
arts and sciences.” These words mark progress : 
they must seem somewhat hoary to the Bishop's 
successors of to-day. It is hardly necessary to 
inform you that since his time the domain of tbe 
naturalist has been immensely extended—the 
whole science of geology, with its astounding re¬ 
velations regarding the life of the ancient earth, 
having been created. The rigidity of old con¬ 
ceptions has been relaxed, the public mind being 
rendered gradually tolerant of the idea that not for 
six thousand, nor for sixty thousand, nor for six 
thousand thousand, but for aeons embracing untold 
millions of years, this earth has been the theatre 
of life and death. The riddle of the rocks has been 
read by the geologist and palaeontologist, from 
subcambrian depths to the deposits thickening 
over the sea-bottoms of to-day. And upon the 
leaves of that stone book are, as you know, 
stamped the characters, plainer and surer than 
those formed by the ink of history, which 
carry the mind back into abysses of past time 
compared with which the periods which satis¬ 
fied Bishop Butler cease to have a visual 
angle. Everybody now knows this: all men 
admit it; still when they were first broached 
these verities of science found loud-tongued 
denunciators, who proclaimed not only their 
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baselessness considered scientifically, but their 
immorality considered as questions of ethics and 
religion: the Book of Genesis had stated the 
question in a did'erent fashion; and science must 
necessarily- go to pieces when it clashed with this 
authority'. And as the seed of the thistle produces 
a thistle, and nothing else, so these objectors 
scatter their genus abroad, and reproduce their 
kind, ready to play again the part of their intel¬ 
lectual progenitors, to show the same virulence, 
the same ignorance, to achieve for a time the same 
success, and finally to sillier the same inexor¬ 
able defeat. Surely the time must come at 
last when human nature in its entirety, whose 
legitimate demands it is admitted science alonecan- 
not satisfy, will find interpreters and expositors of 
a different stamp from those rash and ill-in¬ 
formed persons who have been hitherto so ready 
to hurl themselves against every new scientific 
revelation, lest it should endanger what they are 
pleased to consider theirs. 

The lode of discovery once struck, those petri¬ 
fied forms in which life was at one time active, 
increased to multitudes and demanded classifica¬ 
tion. The general fact soon became evident that 
none but the simplest forms of life lie lowest down, 
that as we climb higher and higher among the 
superimposed strata more perfect forms appear. 
The change, however, from form to form was not 
continuous—but by steps, some small, some great. 
“A section,” says Mr. Huxley, "a hundred feet 
thick will exhibit at different heights a dozen 
species of Ammonite, none of which passes beyond 
its particular zone of limestone, or clay, into the 
zone below it, or into that above it.” In the pre¬ 
sence of such facts it was not possible to avoid the 
question:—Have these forms, allowing, though in 
broken staves and with many irregularities, this 
unmistakeable general advance, been subjected to 
no continuous law of growth or variation ? Had 
our education been purely scientific, or had it 
been sufficiently detached from influences which, 
however ennobling in another domain, have alwavs 
proved hindrances and delusions when introduced 
as. factors into the domain of physics, the scientific 
mind ever could have swerved from the search for 
a law of growth, or allowed itself to accept the 
anthropomorphism which regarded each successive 
stratum as a kind of mechanic's bench for the 
manufacture of new species out of all relation to 
the old. 

Biassed, however, by their previous education, 
the great majority of naturalists invoked a special 
creative net to account for the appearance 
of each new group of organisms. Doubtless there 
were numbers who ivero clear-headed enough to 
see that this was no explanation at all, that 
in point of fact it was an attempt, by the intro¬ 
duction of a greater difficulty, to account for 
a less. But having nothing to offer in the 
way of explanation, they for the most part held 
their peace. Still the thoughts of reflecting men 
naturally and necessarily simmered round the 
question. He Maillet, a contemporary of Newton, 
has been brought into notice hv Professor Huxley 
as one who ‘‘had a notion of the modifiability of 
living forms.” In my frequent conversations with 
him, the late .Sir Benjamin Brodie, a man of 
highly philosophic mind, often drew my attention 
to the fact that, as early as 1704, Charles Dar¬ 
win's grandfather was the pioneer of Charles 
Darwin. In ISO l, and in subsequent years, the 
celebrated Lamarck, who produced so profound 
an impression on the public mind through the 
vigorous exposition of his views by the author of 
the Vestiges of Creation, endeavoured to show the 
development of species out of changes of habit 
mid external condition. In 1813, Dr. Wells, the 
founder of our present theory of Dew, read before 
the Koval Society a paper in which, to use 
the words of Mr. Darwin, “ he distinctly 
recognises tie prii*cip!e of natural selection; 
and this is Hie first recognition that has been 
indicated/] The thoroughness and skill with 
which Wells pursued his work, and the ob¬ 


vious independence of his character, rendered 
him long ago a favourite with me ; and it gave me 
the liveliest pleasure to alight upon this addi¬ 
tional testimony to his penetration. Professor 
Grant, Mr. Patrick Matthew, You Bueh, the 
author of the Vestiges, D'Halloy, and others,* by 
the enunciation of views more or less clear and 
correct, showed that the question had been fer¬ 
menting long prior to the year 1858, when Mr. 
Darwin and Mr. Wallace simultaneously hut inde¬ 
pendently placed their closely concurrent views 
upon the subject before the Linnean Society. 

These papers were followed in 1850 by t he pub¬ 
lication of the first edition of The. Origin of 
S/uvies. All great things come slowly to the 
birth. Copernicus, as I informed you, pondered 
his great work for thirty-three years. Newton 
for nearly twenty years kept the idea of Gravitation 
before his mind ; for twenty years also he dwelt 
upon his discovery of Fluxions, and doubtless would 
have continued to make it the object of his private 
thought, had he not found that Leibnitz was upon 
his track. Darwin for two and twenty years 
pondered the problem of the origin of species, 
and doubtless lie would have continued to do so 
had he not found Wallace upon his track.f A 
concentrated, hut full and powerful epitome of his 
labours was the consequence. The book was by- 
no means an easy one; and probably not one in 
every score of those who then attacked it had 
read* its pages through, or were competent to grasp 
their significance if they had. I do not say this 
merely to discredit them; for there were in those 
days some really eminent scientific men, entirely 
raised above the heat of popular prejudice, willing 
to accept any conclusion that science had to offer, 
provided it was duly backed by fact and argument, 
and who entirely- mistook Mr. Darwin's views. 
In fact the work needed an expounder; and it 
found one in Mr. Iluxlev. I know nothing more 
admirable in the way of scientific exposition than 
those early articles of his on the origin of species. 
He swept the curve of discussion through the 
really significant points of the subject, enriched 
his exposition with profound original remarks and 
reflections, often summing up in a single pithy- 
sentence an argument which a less compact mind 
would have spread over pages. But there is one 
impression made by the hook itself which no ex¬ 
position of it, however luminous, can convey; and 
that is the impression of the vast amount of 
Labour, both of observation and of thought, im¬ 
plied in its production. Let us glance at its prin¬ 
ciples. 

It is conceded on all hands that what are 
called varieties are continually produced. The 
rule is probably' without exception. No chick 
and no child is in all respects and particulars the 
counterpart of its brother or sister: and in such 
differences we have “ variety ” incipient. No 
naturalist could tell how tar this variation could 
he carried ; but the great mass of them held that 
never by' any amount of internal or external 
change, nor by the mixture of both, could the 
offspring of the same progenitor so far deviate 
from each other ns to constitute different species. 
The function of the experimental philosopher is 
to combine the conditions of nature and to pro¬ 
duce her results; and this was the method of 
Darwin.J Do made himself acquainted with 
what could, without any manner of doubt, he 
done in the way of producing variation. He 
associated himself with pigeon-fanciers—bought, 


* In 1855 Mr. Herbert Spencer (Principles of 
Psgchv/ngg, 2nd edit. vol. i. p. 4651 (expressed “ tho 
belief that life under all its forms has arisen by an 
unbroken evolution, and through the instrumentality 
of wlint nre called natural causes.” 

t The behaviour of Mr. Wallaeo ill relation to this 
subject fins been dignified in the highest degree. 

I 'file first step only towards experimental demon¬ 
stration has been taken. Experiments now begun 
might, a couple of centuries hence, furnish data of 
incalculable value, which ought, to he supplied to the 
science of the future. 


begged, kept, and observed every breed tliat ho 
could obtain. Though derived from a common 
stock, the diversities of these pigeons were such 
that “ a score of them might he chosen which, if 
shown to an ornithologist,and he were told that they 
were wild birds, would certainly he ranked by him 
ns well-defined species. The simple principle which 
guides the pigeon-fancier, as it does the cattle- 
breeder, is the selection of some variety that strikes 
his fancy, and the propagation of this variety by in¬ 
heritance. With his eye still upon the particular 
appearance which he wishes to exaggerate, ho 
selects it as it reappears in successive broods, and 
thus adds increment to increment until an astonish¬ 
ing amount of divergence from the parent type is 
effected. Mail in this case does not produce tiie 
elements of tho variation. lie simply' observes 
them, and by selection adds them together until 
the required result has been obtained. “ No 
man,” says Mr. Darwin, “ would over try to make 
a fan tail till he saw a pigeon with a tail developed 
in some slight degree in an unusual manner, or a 
pouter until ho saw a pigeon with a crop of un¬ 
usual size.” Thus nature gives the hint, man 
acts upon it, and bv the law of inheritance exagge¬ 
rates the deviation. 


Having tints satisfied himself by indubitable 
facts that the organisation of an animal or of a 
plant (for precisely the same treatment applies to 
plants) is to some extent plastic, he passes from 
variation under domestication to variation under 
nature. Hitherto we have dealt with the adding 
together of small changes by the conscious selec- 
tiou of man. Gan Nature thus select? Mr. 
Darwin's answer is, “ Assuredly she can.” Tiie 
number of living things produced is far in excess 
of the number that can be supported; hence at 
some period or other of their lives there must be 
a struggle for existence; and what is the infallible 
result ? If one organism were a perfect copy of the 
other in regard to strength, skill, and agility, ex¬ 
ternal conditions would decide. But this is not 
the case. Here we have the fact of variety otl'er- 
ing itself to nature, as in the former instance it 
oli'ered itself to man; and those varieties which 
are least competent to cope with surrounding 
conditions will infallibly give way to those that 
are most competent. To use a familiar proverb, 
the weakest comes to the wall. But the 
triumphant fraction again breeds to overproduc¬ 
tion, transmitting the qualities which secured its 
maintenance, but transmitting them in different 
degrees. The struggle for food again supervenes, 
and those to whom the favourable quality has been 
transmitted in excess will assuredly triumph. It is 
easy to see that we have here the addition of 
increments favourable to the individual still more 
rigorously carried out than in the case of domesti¬ 
cation ; for not only are unfavourable specimens 
not selected by nature, but they are destroyed. 
This is what Mr. Darwin calls “Natural Selec¬ 
tion,” which “acts by the preservation and 
accumulation of small inherited modifications, 
each profitable to the preserved being.” With this 
idea he interpenetrates and leavens the vast store 
of facts that he and others have collected. We 
cannot, without shutting our eyes through fear or 
prejudice, fail to see that Darwin is here dealing, 
not with imaginary, but with true causes; nor can 
we fail to discern what vast modifications may he 
produced by natural selection in periods sufficiently 
long. Each individual increment may resemble 
what mathematicians call a “ differential ” (a 
quantity indefinitely small); but definite and 
great changes may obviously be produced by the 
integration of these infinitesimal quantities through 
practically infinite time. 

If Darwin, like Bruno, rejects the notion of 
creative power acting after human fashion, it cer¬ 
tainly is not because he is unacquainted with the 
numberless exquisite adaptations on which this 
notion of a supernatural artificer has been founded, 
llis book is a repository of the most startling facts 
of this description. Take the marvellous observa¬ 
tion which he cites from Dr. Criiger, where a bucket 
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■with an aperture, serving as a spout, is formed in 
an orchid. Bees visit the flower: in eager search 
of material for their combs they push each other 
into the bucket, the drenched ones escaping from 
their involuntary bath by the spout. Here they 
rub their backs against the viscid stigma of the 
flower and obtain glue ; then against the pollen- 
masses, which are thus stuck to the back of the 
bee and carried away. “ When the bee, thus 
provided, flies to another flower, or to the same 
flower a second time, and is pushed by its com¬ 
rades into the bucket, and then crawls out by the 
passage, the pollen-mass upon its back necessarily 
comes first into contact with the viscid stigma,” 
which takes up the pollen; and this is how that 
orchid is fertilised. Or take this other case of the 
Catasetum. “ Bees visit these flowers in order to 
gnaw the labellum; on doing this they inevitably 
touch a long, tapering, sensitive projection. This, 
when touched, transmits a sensation or vibration 
to a certain membrane, which is instantly rup¬ 
tured, setting free a spring, by which the pollen- 
mass is shot forth like an arrow in the right 
direction, and adheres by its viscid extremity to 
the back of the bee.” In this way the fertilising 
pollen is spread abroad. 

It is the mind thus stored with the choicest 
materials of the teleologist that rejects teleology, 
seeking to refer these wonders to natural causes. 
They illustrate, according to him, the method of 
nature, not the “ technic ” of a man-like Arti¬ 
ficer. The beauty of flowers is due to natural 
selection. Those that distinguish themselves by 
vividly contrasting colours from the surrounding 
green leaves are most readily seen, most frequently 
visited by insects, most often fertilised, and hence 
most favoured by natural selection. Coloured 
berries also readily attract the attention of birds 
and beasts, which feed upon them, spread their 
manured seeds abroad, thus giving trees and 
shrubs possessing such berries a greater chance in 
the struggle for existence. 

With profound analytic and svnthetic skill, Mr. 
Darwin investigates the cell-making instinct of 
the hive-bee. Ilis method of dealing with it is 
representative. lie falls back from the more per¬ 
fectly to the less perfectly developed instinct— 
from the hive-bee to the humble bee, which uses 
its own cocoon as a comb, and to classes of bees 
of intermediate skill, endeavouring to show 
how the passage might be gradually made 
from the lowest to the highest. The saving 
of wax is the most importan t point in the 
economy of bees. Twelve to fifteen pounds of 
dry sugar are said to be needed for the secretion 
of a single pound of wax. The quantities of nectar 
necessary for the wax must therefore be vast; and 
every improvement of constructive instinct which 
results in the saving of wax is a direct profit to 
the insect’s life. The time that would otherwise 
be devoted to the making of wax is now devoted 
to the gathering and storing of honey for winter 
food. He passes from the humble bee with its 
rude cells, through the Melipona with its more 
aTtistic cells, to the hive-bee with its astonishing 
architecture. The bees place themselves at equal 
distances apart upon the wax, sweep and excavate 
equal spheres round the selected points. The 
spheres intersect, and the planes of intersection are 
built up with thin laminae. Hexagonal cells are 
thus formed. This mode of treating such questions 
is, as I have said, representative. He habitually 
retires from the more perfect and complex, to the 
less perfect and simple, nnd carries you with him 
through stages of perfecting , adds increment to 
increment of infinitesimal change, and in this way 
gradually breaks down your reluctance to admit 
that the exquisite climax of the whole could be a 
result of natural selection. 

Mr. Darwin shirks no difficulty; and, saturated 
as the subject was with his own thought, he must 
have known, better than his critics, the weakness 
as well as the strength of his theory. This of 
course would be of little avail were his object a 
temporary dialectic victory instead of the estab¬ 


lishment of a truth which he means to be ever¬ 
lasting. But he takes no pains to disguise the 
weakness he has discerned; nay, he takes every 
pains to bring it into the strongest light. His 
vast resources enable him to cope with objections 
started by himself and others, so as to leave the 
final impression upon the reader's mind that, if 
they be not completely answered, they certainly 
are not fatal. Their negative force being thus 
destroyed, you are free to be influenced by the 
vast positive mass of evidence he is able to bring 
before you. This largeness of knowledge and 
readiness of resource render Mr. Darwin the most 
terrible of antagonists. Accomplished naturalists 
have levelled heavy and sustained criticisms against 
him—not always with the view of fairly weighing 
his theory, but with the express intention of ex¬ 
posing its weak points only. This does not irri¬ 
tate him. lie treats every objection with a sober¬ 
ness and thoroughness which even Bishop Butler 
might be proud to imitate, surrounding each fact 
with its appropriate detail, placing it in its proper 
relations, and usually giving it a significance 
which, as long as it was kept isolated, failed to 
appear. This is done without a trace of ill- 
temper. He moves over the subject with the 
passionless strength of a glacier; and the grinding 
of the rocks is not always without a counterpart 
in the logical pulverisation of the objector. But 
though in handling this mighty theme all passion 
has been stilled, there is an emotion of the intellect 
incident to the discernment of new truth which 
often colours and warms the pages of Mr. Darwin. 
Hissuccesshas been great; and this implies not only 
the solidity of his work, but the preparedness of the 
public mind for such a revelation. On this head a 
remark of Agassiz impressed me more than any 
thing else. Sprung from a race of theologians, 
this celebrated man combated to the last the 
theory of natural selection. One of the many 
times I had the pleasure of meeting him in the 
United States was at Mr. Winthrop’s beautiful 
residence at Brookline, near Boston. Rising from 
luncheon we all halted as if by a common impulse 
in front of a window, and continued there a dis¬ 
cussion which had been started at table. The 
maple was in its autumn glory; and the exquisite 
beauty of the scene outside seemed, in my case, 
to interpenetrate without disturbance the intel¬ 
lectual action. Earnestly, almost sadly, Agassiz 
turned, and said to the gentlemen standing round, 
“ I confess that I was not prepared to see this 
theory received as it has been by the Irest intellects 
of our time. Its success is greater than I could 
have thought possible.” 

In our day great generalisations have been 
reached. The theory of the origin of species is 
but one of them. Another, of still wider grasp 
and more radical significance, is the doctrine of 
the Conservation of Energy, the ultimate philo¬ 
sophical issues of which are as yet but dimly seen— 
that doctrine which “ binds nature fast in fate ” 
to an extent not hitherto recognised, exacting 
from every antecedent its equivalent consequent, 
from everv consequent its equivalent antecedent, 
and bringing vital ns well as physical phenomena 
under the dominion of that law of causal con¬ 
nexion which,' as far as the human understanding 
has yet pierced, asserts itself everywhere in na¬ 
ture. Long in advance of all definite experiment 
upon the subject, the constancy and indestructi¬ 
bility of matter had been affirmed; and all subse¬ 
quent experience justified the affirmation. Later 
researches extended the attribute of indestructi¬ 
bility to force. This idea, applied in the first in¬ 
stance to inorganic, rapidly embraced organic 
nature. The vegetable world, though drawing 
almost all its nutriment from invisible sources, was 
proved incompetent to generate anew either matter 
or force. Its matter is for the most part trans¬ 
muted air; its force transformed solar force. The 
animal world wns proved to be equally uncreative, 
alt its motive energies being referred to the com¬ 
bustion of its food. The activity of each animal 
as a whole was proved to be the transferred 


activities of its molecules. The muscles were 
shown to be stores of mechanical force, potential 
until unlocked by the nerves, and then resulting 
in muscular contractions. The speed at which 
messages fly to and fro along the nerves was 
determined, and found to be, not as had been pre¬ 
viously supposed, equal to that of light or elec¬ 
tricity, but less than the speed of a flying eagle. 

This was the work of the physicist: then came 
the conquests of the comparative anatomist and 
physiologist, revealing the structure of every 
animal, and the function of every organ in the 
whole biological series, from the lowest zoophyte 
up to man. The nervous system had been made 
the object of profound and continued study, the 
wonderful and, at bottom, entirely mysterious, 
controlling power which it exercises over the 
whole organism, physical and mental, being recog¬ 
nised more and more. Thought could not be kept 
back from a subject so profoundly suggestive. 
Besides the physical life dealt with by Mr. Darwin, 
there is a psychical life presenting similar grada¬ 
tions, and asking equally for a solution. How 
are the different grades and orders of Mind to be 
accounted for ? What is the principle of growth 
of that mysterious power which on our planet 
culminates in Reason ? These are questions which, 
though not thrusting themselves so forcibly upon 
the attention of the general public, had not only 
occupied many reflecting minds, but had been 
formally broached by one of them before the 
Origin of Specie* appeared. 

With the mass of materials furnished by the 
physicist and physiologist in his hands, Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, twenty years ago, sought to 
graft upon this basis a system of psychology; and 
two years ago a second and greatly amplified 
edition of his work appeared. Those who have 
occupied themselves with the beautiful experi¬ 
ments of Plateau will remember that when two 
spherules of olive-oil suspended in a mixture of 
alcohol and water of the same density as the 
oil, are brought together, they do not imme¬ 
diately unite. Something like a pellicle appears 
to be formed around the drops, the rupture of 
which is immediately followed by the coalescence 
of the globules into one. There are organisms 
whose vital actions are almost as purely physical 
as that of these drops of oil. They come into 
contact and fuse themselves thus together. From 
such organisms to others a stage higher, and from 
these to others a shade higher still, and on 
through an ever ascending series, Mr. Spencer 
conducts his argument. There are two obvious 
factors to be here taken into account—the crea¬ 
ture and the medium in which it fives, or, as it is 
often expressed, the organism and its environment. 
Mr. Spencer's fundamental principle is, that be¬ 
tween these two factors there is incessant inter¬ 
action. The organism is played upon by the 
environment, and is modified to meet the require¬ 
ments of the environment. Life he defines to be 
“ a continuous adjustment of internal relations to 
external relations.” 

In the lowest organisms we have a kind of 
tactual sense diffused over the entire body; then, 
through impressions from without and their corre¬ 
sponding adjustments, special portions of the 
surface become more responsive to stimuli than 
others. The senses are nascent, the basis of all of 
them being that simple tactual sense which the 
sage Democritus recognised 2,300 years ago as their 
common progenitor. The action of light, in the 
first instance, appears to be a mere disturbance of 
the chemical processes in the animal organism, 
similar to that which occurs in the leaves of 
plants. By degrees the action becomes localised 
in a few pigment-cells, more sensitive to fight 
than the surrounding tissue. The eye is here in¬ 
cipient. At first it is merely capable of revealing- 
differences of fight and shade produced by bodies 
close at hand. Followed as the interception of 
the light is in almost all cases by the contact of 
the closelv adjacent opaque body, sight in this 
condition becomes a kind of “ anticipatory touch.” 
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Tbe adjustment continues; a slight bulging out 
of the epidermis over the pigment-granules super¬ 
venes. A lens is incipient, and, through the 
operation of infinite adjustments, at length reaches 
the perfection that it displays in the hawk and 
eagle. So of the other senses; they are special 
differentiations of a tissue which was originally 
vaguely sensitive all over. 

With the development of the senses the adjust¬ 
ments between the organism and its environment 
gradually extend in space, a multiplication of ex¬ 
periences and a corresponding modification of con¬ 
duct being the result. The adjustments also ex¬ 
tend in time, covering continually greater intervals. 
Along with this extension in space and time the 
adjustments also increase in speciality and com- 
lexitv, passing through the various grades of 
rute life, and prolonging themselves into the 
domain of reason. Very striking are Mr. Spencer’s 
remarks regarding the influence of the sense of 
touch upon the development of intelligence. 
This is, so to say, the mother-tongue of all 
the senses, into which they must be translated to 
be of service to the organism. Hence its import¬ 
ance. The parrot is the most intelligent of birds, 
and its tactual power is also greatest. From this 
sense it gets knowledge unattainable by birds 
which cannot employ their feet as hands. The 
elephant is the most sagacious of quadrupeds—its 
tactual range and skill, and the consequent multi¬ 
plication of experiences, which it owes to its 
wonderfully adaptable trunk, being the basis of its 
sagacity. Feline animals, for a similar cause, are 
more sagacious than hoofed animals,—atonement 
being to some extent made, in the case of the 
horse, by the possession of sensitive prehensile lips. 
In the Primates the evolution of intellect and the 
evolution of tactual appendages go hand in hand. 
In the most intelligent anthropoid apes we find the 
tactual range and delicacy greatly augmented, new 
avenues of knowledge being thus opened to the ani¬ 
mal. Man crowns the edifice here,not only in virtue 
of his own manipulatory power, but through the 
enormous extension of his range of experience, by 
the invention of instruments of precision, which 
serve as supplemental senses and supplemental 
limbs. The reciprocal action of these is finely 
described and illustrated. That chastened intel¬ 
lectual emotion to which I have referred in con¬ 
nexion with Mr. Darwin is, I should say, not 
absent in. Mr. Spencer. His illustrations possess 
at times exceeding vividness and force; and from 
his style on such occasions it is to be inferred that 
the ganglia of this Apostle of the Understanding 
are sometimes the seat of a nascent poetic thrill. 

It is a fact of supreme importance that actions 
the performance of which at first requires even 
painful effort and deliberation, may by habit be 
rendered automatic. Witness the slow learning 
of its letters by a child, and the subsequent 
facility of reading in a man, when each group of 
letters which forms a word is instantly, and with¬ 
out effort, fused to a single perception. Instance 
the billiard-player, whose muscles of hand and 
eye, when he reaches the perfection of his art, are 
unconsciously co-ordinated. Instance the musi¬ 
cian, who, by practice, is enabled to fuse a multi¬ 
tude of arrangements, auditory, tactual and mus¬ 
cular, into a process of automatic manipulation. 
Combining such facts with the doctrine of here¬ 
ditary transmission, we reach a theory of instinct. 
A chick, after coming out of the egg, balances 
itself correctly, runs about, picks up food, thus 
showing that it possesses a power of directing its 
movements to definite ends. How did the chick 
learn this very complex co-ordination of eye, 
muscles, and beak ? It has not been individually 
taught; its personal experience is nil ■ but it has 
the benefit of ancestral experience. In its in¬ 
herited organisation are registered all the powers 
which it displays at birth. So also as regards the 
instinct of the hive-bee, already referred to. The 
distance at which the insects stand apart when 
they sweep their hemispheres and build their 
cells is “organically remembered.” Man also 


carries with him the physical texture of his 
ancestry, as well as the inherited intellect 
bound up with it. The defects of intelli¬ 
gence during infancy and youth are pro¬ 
bably less due to a lack of individual expe¬ 
rience than to the fact that in early life the cere¬ 
bral organisation is still incomplete. The period 
necessary for completion varies with the race, and 
with the individual. As a round shot outstrips a 
rifled one on quitting the muzzle of the gun, so 
the lower race in childhood may outstrip the 
higher. But the higher eventually overtakes the 
lower, and surpasses it in range. As regards in¬ 
dividuals, we do not always find the precocity of 
youth prolonged to mental power in maturity; 
while the dullness of boyhood is sometimes strik¬ 
ingly contrasted with the intellectual energy of 
after years. Newton, when a boy, was weakly, 
and he showed no particular aptitude at school; 
but in his eighteenth year he went to Cambridge, 
and soou afterwards astonished his teachers bv his 
power of dealing with geometrical problems. 
Duing his quiet youth his brain was slowly pre¬ 
paring itself to be the organ of those energies 
which he subsequently displayed. 

By myriad blows (to use a Lucretian phrase) 
the image and superscription of the external world 
are stamped as states of consciousness upon the 
organism, the depth of the impression depending 
upon the number of the blows. When two or 
more phenomena occur in the environment in¬ 
variably together, they are stamped to the same 
depth or to the same relief, and indissolubly con¬ 
nected. And here we come to the threshold of a 
great question. Seeing that he could in no way 
rid himself of the consciousness of Space and 
Time, Kant assumed them to be necessary “ forms 
of thought,” the moulds and shapes into which 
our intuitions are thrown, belonging to ourselves 
solely and without objective existence. With 
unexpected power and success Mr. Spencer 
brings the hereditary experience theory, as he 
holds it, to bear upon this question. “ If 
there exist certain external relations which are 
experienced by all organisms at all instants of 
their waking lives—relations which are absolutely 
constant and universal—there will be established 
answering internal relations that are absolutely 
constant and universal. Such relations we have 
in those of Space and Time. As the substratum 
of all other relations of the Non-Ego, they must 
be responded to by conceptions that are the sub¬ 
strata of all other relations in the Ego. Being 
the constant and infinitely repeated elemeuts of 
thought, they must become the automatic elements 
of thought—the elements of thought which it is 
impossible to get rid of—the ‘forms of intuition.’” 

Throughout this application and extension of 
the “ Law of Inseparable Association,” Mr. Spencer 
stands on totally different ground from Mr. John 
Stuart Mill, invoking the registered experiences of 
the race instead of the experiences of the indi¬ 
vidual. His overthrow of Mr. Mill's restriction 
of experience is, I think, complete. That restric¬ 
tion ignores the power of organising experience 
furnished at the outset to each individual; it 
ignores the different degrees of this power pos¬ 
sessed by different races and by different indi¬ 
viduals of the same race. Were there not in 
the human brain a potency antecedent to all expe¬ 
rience, a dog or cat ought to be as capable of 
education as a man. These predetermined in¬ 
ternal relations are independent of the experiences 
of the individual. The human brain is the “ or¬ 
ganised register of infinitely numerous experi¬ 
ences received during the evolution of life, or 
rather during the evolution of that series of 
organisms through which the human organ¬ 
ism has been reached. The effects of the 
most uniform and frequent of these experiences 
have been successively bequeathed, principal and 
interest, and have slowly mounted to that high 
intelligence which lies latent in the brain of the 
infant. Thus it happens that the European in¬ 
herits from twenty to thirty cubic inches more of 


brain than the Papuan. Thus it happens that 
faculties, as of music, which scarcely exist in 
some inferior races, become congenital in superior 
ones. Thus it happens that out of savages unable 
tocountup to the number of theirfingers,and speak¬ 
ing a language containing only nouns and verbs, 
arise at length our Newtons and Shakespeares.” 

At the outset of this Address it was stated 
that physical theories which lie beyond experi¬ 
ence are derived. by a process of abstraction from 
experience. It is instructive to note from this 
point of view the successive introduction of new 
conceptions. The idea of the attraction of gravi¬ 
tation was preceded by the observation of the 
attraction of iron by a magnet, and of light bodies 
by rubbed amber. The polarity of magnetism 
and electricity appealed to the senses; and thus 
became the substratum of the conception that 
atoms and molecules are endowed with definite, 
attractive, and repellent poles, by the play of 
which definite forms of crystalline architecture 
are produced. Thus molecular force becomes 
structural. It required no great boldness of 
thought to extend its play into organic nature, 
and to recognise in molecular force the agency by 
which both plants and animals are built up. In 
this way out of experience arise conceptions which 
are wholly ultra-experiential. 

The origination of life is a point lightly touched 
upon, if at all, by Mr. Darwin and Mr. Spencer. 
Diminishing gradually the number of progenitors, 
Mr. Darwin comes at length to one “ primordial 
form ; ” but he does not sav, as far as I remember, 
how he supposes this form to have been introduced, 
lie quotes with satisfaction the words of a cele¬ 
brated author and divine who had “ gradually 
learnt to see that it is just as noble a conception 
of the Deity to believe lie created a few original 
forms, capable of self-development into other and 
needful forms, as to believe that He required a 
fresh act of creation to supply the voids caused 
by the action of His laws." What Mr. Darwin 
thinks of this view of the introduction of life I 
do not know. Whether he does or does not in¬ 
troduce his “ primordial form ” by a creative act, 
I do not know. But the question will inevitably 
be asked, “ How came the form there ? ” With 
regard to the diminution of the number of created 
forms, one does not see that much advantage is 
gained by it. The anthropomorphism, which it 
seemed the object of Mr. Darwin to set aside, is 
as firmly associated with the creation of a few 
forms as with the creation of a multitude. We need 
clearness and thoroughness here. Two courses and 
two only are possible. Either let us open our 
doors freely to the conception of creative acts, or 
abandoning them let us radically change our no¬ 
tions of Matter. If we look at matter as pictured 
by Democritus, and as defined for generations in 
our scientific text-books, the absolute impossi¬ 
bility of any form of life coming out of it would 
be sufficient to render any other hypothesis pre¬ 
ferable ; but the deflations of matter given in 
our text-books were intended to cover its purely 
physical and mechanical properties. And taught 
as we have been to regard these definitions as 
complete, we naturally and rightly reject the 
monstrous notion that out of such matter any 
form of life could possibly arise. But are the 
definitions completer Everything depends on the 
answer to be given to this question. Trace the line 
of life backwards, and see it approaching more and 
more to wbat we call the purely physical con¬ 
dition. We reach at length those organisms 
which I have compared to drops of oil suspended 
in a mixture of alcohol and water. We reach the 
protogenes of Haeckel, in which we have “a 
type distinguishable from a fragment of albumen 
only by its finely granular character.” Can we 
pause here ? We break a magnet and find two 
poles in each of its fragments. We continue the 
process of breaking, but, however small the parts, 
each carries with it, though enfeebled, the polarity 
of the whole. And when we can break no longer, 
we prolong the intellectual vision to the polar 
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molecules. Are we not urged to do something 
similar in the ease of life ? Is there not a tempta¬ 
tion to close to some extent with Lucretius, when 
he affirms that “ Nature is seen to do all things 
spontaneously of herself without the meddling 
of the gods"? or with Bruno, when he declares 
that Mutter is not “ that more empty capacity 
which philosophers have pictured her to he, but 
the univeisal mother who brings forth all things 
ns the fruit of her own womb"? The questions 
here raised are inevitable. They arc approaching 
us with accelerated speed, and it is not a matter 
of indiilerence whether they are introduced with 
reverence or with irreverence. Abandoning all 
disguise, the confession that I feel bound to make 
before you is that I prolong the vision backwards 
across the boundary of the experimental evidence, 
and discern in that Matter, which wo in our 
ignorance, and notwithstanding our professed 
reverence for its Creator, have hitherto covered 
with opprobium. the promise and potency of every 
form and quality of Life. 

The “materialism"’ here enunciated may be 
different from what you suppose, and I therefore 
crave your gracious patience to the end. “ The 
question of an external world," says Mr. J. S. 
Mill, “is the great battle-ground of metaphy¬ 
sics."* Mr. Mill himself reduces external phe¬ 
nomena to “possibilities of sensation." Kant, as 
we have seen, made time and space “ forms ” of 
our own intuitions, l-'ichte, having first by the 
inexorable logic of his understanding proved him¬ 
self to be a mere link in that chain of eternal causa¬ 
tion which holds so rigidly in nature, violently 
broke the chain by making nature, and “ all that it 
inherit," an apparition of his own mind.f And it 
is by no means easy to combat such notions. For 
when I say 1 see you, and that I have not the least 
doubt about it, the reply is that what I am really 
conscious of is an alfection of my own retina. 
And if I urge that I can check my sight of you 
by touching you, the retort would be that I am 
equally transgressing the limits of fact: for what 
I am really conscious of is, not that you are 
there, but that the nerves of my hand have un¬ 
dergone a change. All wo hear, and see, anil 
touch, and taste, and smell are, it would be urged, 
mere variations of our own condition, beyond 
which, even to the extent of a hair's breadth, we 
cannot go. That anything answering to our im¬ 
pressions exists outside of ourselves is not a fact, 
but an inference, to w hich all validity would be 
denied by an idealist like Berkeley, or by a sceptic 
like Ilume. Mr. Spencer takes another line. 
"With him, as with the uneducated man, there is 
no doubt or question as to the existence of an 
external world. But he differs from the unedu¬ 
cated, who think that the world really is what 
consciousness represents it to be. Our states of 
consciousness are mere symbols of an outside en¬ 
tity which produces them and determines the 
order of their succession, but the real nature of 
which we can never know. In fact the whole 
process of evolution is tho manifestation of a 
Power absolutely inscrutable to the intellect of 
man. As little in our day as in the days of Job 
can man by searching find this Power out. Con¬ 
sidered fundamentally, it is by the operation of an 
insoluble mystery that life is evolved, species dif¬ 
ferentiated, and mind unfolded from their pre¬ 
potent elements in the immeasurable past. There 
is, you will observe, no very rnnk materialism here. 

The strength of the doctrine of evolution con¬ 
sists, not in an experimental demonstration (for 
the subject is hardly accessible to this mode of 
proof), but in its general harmony with the 
method of nature as hitherto known. From 
contrast, moreover, it derives enormous relative 
strength. On the one side wo have a theory 
(if it could with any propriety be so called) 
derived, ns were the theories referred to at the 
beginning of this Address, not from the study of 
nature, but from the observation of men—a theory 

* Kxamination of Hamilton, p. 151 . 
t Bcstimmnng dcs Menschen. 


which converts the Power whose garment is seen 
in the visible universe into an Artificer, fashioned 
after the human model, and acting by broken 
efforts as man is seen to act. On the other side 
wc have the conception that all we see around us, 
and all we feel within us—the phenomena of 
phvsical nature as well as those of the human 
mind—have their unsearchable roots in a cosmical 
life, if I dare apply tho term, an infinitesimal span 
of which only is offered to the investigation of 
man. And even this span is only knowable in 
part. We can trace the development of a nervous 
svstem, and correlate with it the parallel pheno¬ 
mena of sensation and thought. We see with 
undoubting certainty that they go hand in 
hand. But we try to soar in a vacuum the 
moment we seek to comprehend the connexion 
between them. An Archimedean fulcrum is 
here required which the human mind cannot 
command ; and the effort to solve the problem, to 
borrow an illustration from an illustrious friend of 
mine, is like the effort of a man trying to lift 
himself by his own waistband. All that has 
been here said is to be taken in connexion with 
this fundamental truth. When “ nascent senses ’’ 
are spoken of, when “the differentiation of a 
tissue, at first vaguely sensitive all over," is spoken 
of, and when these processes are associated with 
“ the modification of an organism by its environ¬ 
ment," the same parallelism, without contact, or 
even approach to contact, is implied. There is no 
fusion possible between the two classes of facts— 
no motor energy in the intellect of man to carry it 
without logical rupture from the one to the 
other. 

Further, the doctrine of evolution derives man, 
in his totality, from tho interaction of organism 
and environment through countless ages past. 
The Human Understanding, for example—that 
faculty which Mr. .Spencer has turned so skilfully 
round upon its own antecedents—is itself a result 
of the play between organism and environment 
through cosmic ranges of time. Never surely did 
prescription plead so irresistible a claim. But 
then it comes to pass that, over and above 
his understanding, there are many other things 
appertaining to man whose prescriptive rights 
are quite as strong as that of the understanding 
itself. It is a result, for example, of the play of 
organism and environment that sugar is sweet 
and that aloes are bitter, that the smell of henbane 
differs from the perfume of a rose. Such facts of 
consciousness (for which, by the way, no adequate 
reason has ever yet boon rendered) are quite as old 
as the understanding itself; and many other 
things can boast an equally ancient origin. Mr. 
Spencer at one place refers to that most powerful 
of passions—the amatory passion—as one which, 
when it tirst occurs, is antecedent to all relative 
experience whatever; and we may pass its claim 
as being at least ns ancient and as valid as that of 
the understanding itself. Then there are such 
things woven into tho texture of man as the feel¬ 
ing of Awe, Keverence, Wonder—and not alone 
the sexual love just referred to, but the love of 
the beautiful, physical and moral, in Nature, 
Poetry, and Art. There is also that deep-set 
feeling which, since the earliest dawn of his¬ 
tory, and probably for ages prior to all his¬ 
tory, incorporated itself in the lleligions of the 
world. You who have escaped from these 
religions into the high-and-dry light of the under¬ 
standing may deride them; but in so doing you 
deride accidents of form merely, and fail to touch 
the immoveable basis of the religious sentiment in 
tho emotional nature of man. To yield this sen¬ 
timent reasonable satisfaction is the problem of 
problems at the present hour. And grotesque in 
relation to seienlitic culture as many of the reli¬ 
gions of the w orld have been and are—dangerous, 
nay, destructive, to the dearest privileges of free¬ 
men as some of them undoubtedly have been, and 
would, if they could, be again—it will be wise to 
recognise them ns the forms of a force, mischievous, 
| if permitted to intrude on the region of knowledge, 


over which it holds no command, but capable of 
being guided by liberal thought to noble issues in 
the region of emotion, which is its proper sphere. 

It is vain to oppose this force with a view to its 
extirpation. What we should oppose, to the death 
if necessary, is every attempt to found upon this 
elemental biasof man’s nature a system which should 
exercise despotic sway over his intellect. I do not 
fear any such consummation. Science has already 
tosomeextent leavened the world, and itwill leaven 
it more and more. I should look upon the mild 
light of science breaking in upon the minds of the 
youth of Ireland, and strengthening gradually to 
the perfect day, as a surer check to any intellectual 
or spiritual tyranny which might threaten this 
island, than the laws of princes or tho swords of 
emperors. Where is the cause of fear ? We 
fought and won our battle even in the Middle 
Ages: why should we doubt the issue of a con¬ 
flict now ? 

The impregnable position of science may be de¬ 
scribed in a few words. All religious theories, 
schemes, and systems, which embrace notions of 
cosmogony, or which otherwise reach into its 
domain, must, in so far as they do this, submit to 
the control of science, and relinquish all thought 
of controlling it. Acting otherwise proved disas¬ 
trous in the past, and it is simply fatuous to-day. 
Every system which would escape the fate of an 
organism too rigid to adjust itself to its environ¬ 
ment, must be plastic to tho extent that the 
growth of knowledge demands. When this truth 
has been thoroughly taken in, rigidity will be re¬ 
laxed, exclusiveness diminished, things now 
deemed essential will be dropped, and elements 
now rejected will be assimilated. The lifting of 
the life is the essential point; and as long ns 
dogmatism, fanaticism, and intolerance are kept 
out, various modes of leverage may be employed 
to raise life to a higher level. Science itself not 
unfrequently derives motive power from an ultra- 
scientitic source. Whewell speaks of enthusiasm 
of temper ns a hindrance to science ; but he means 
the enthusiasm of weak heads. There is a strong 
and resolute enthusiasm in which science finds an 
ally; and it is to the lowering of this fire, rather 
than to a diminution of intellectual insight, that 
the lessening productiveness of men of science in 
their mature years is to be ascribed. Mr. Buckle 
sought to detach intellectual achievement from 
moral force. He gravely erred; for without 
moral force to whip it into action, the achievements 
of the intellect would be poor indeed. 

It has been said that science divorces itself from 
literature: the statement, like so many others, 
arises from lack of knowledge. A glance at the 
less technical writings of its leaders—of its Helm¬ 
holtz, its Huxley, and its I>u Bois-Reymond— 
would show what breadth of literary culture they 
command. Where among modern writers can you 
find their superiors in clearness and vigour of 
literary style P Science desires not isolation, but 
freely combines with every effort towards the 
bettering of man’s estate. Single-handed, and 
supported not bv outward sympathy, but by 
inward force, it has built at least one great wing 
of the inany-mansioned home which man in his 
totality demands. And if rough walls and pro¬ 
truding rafter-ends indicate that on one side the 
edifice is incomplete, it is only by wise combina¬ 
tion of the parts required with those already irre¬ 
vocably built that we can hope for completeness. 
There is no necessary incongruity between what 
has been accomplished and what remains to 
be done. The moral glow of Socrates, which 
we all feel by ignition, has in it nothing 
incompatible with the physics of Anaxagoras 
which he so much scorned, but which he would 
hardly scorn to-dav. And here I am reminded of 
one amongst us, hoary, but still strong, whose 
prophet-voice some thirty years ago, far more 
than any other of this age, unlocked whatever of 
life and nobleness lay latent in its most gifted 
minds—one fit to stand beside Socrates or the 
Maccabean Eleazar, and to dare and suffer all 
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that they Buffered and dared—fit, as he once said 
of Fichte, “ to have been the teacher of the Stoa, 
and to have discoursed of beauty and virtue in the 
•Troves of Academe.” With a capacity to grasp 
physical principles which his friend Goethe did 
not possess, and which even total lack of exercise 
has not been able to reduce to atrophy, it is the 
world’s loss that he, in the vigour of his years, 
did not open his mind and sympathies to science, 
and make its conclusions a portion of his message 
to mankind. Marvellously endowed as he was— 
equally equipped on the side of the Heart and of 
the Understanding—he might have done much 
towards teaching us how to reconcile the claims 
of both, and to enable them in coming times to 
dwell together in unity of spirit and in the bond 
of peace. 

And now the end is come. With more time, 
or greater strength and knowledge, what has 
been here said might have been better said, while 
worthy matters here omitted might have received 
fit expression. But there would have been no 
material deviation from the views set forth. As 
regards myself, they are not the growth of a day; 
and as regards you, I thought you ought to know 
the environment which, with or without your 
consent, is rapidly surrounding you, and in re¬ 
lation to which some adjustment on your part 
may be necessary. A hint of Hamlet’s, however, 
teaches us all how the troubles of common life 
may be ended; and it is perfectly possible for you 
and me to purchase intellectual peace at the price 
of intellectual death. The world is not without 
refuges of this description; nor is it wanting in 
persons who seek their shelter and try to persuade 
others to do the same. I would exhort you to 
refuse such shelter, and to scorn such base repose—to 
accept, if the choice be forced upon you, commotion 
before stagnation, the leap of the torrent before the 
stillness of the swamp. In the one there is at all 
events life and, therefore, hope; in the other none. 
I have touched on debateable questions, and led 
you over dangerous ground—and this partly with 
the view of telling you, and through you the 
world, that ns regards these questions science 
claims unrestricted right of search. It is not to 
the point to sav that the views of Lucretius 
and liruno, of Darwin and Spencer, may be 
wrong. I concede the possibility, deeming it 
indeed certain that these views will undergo 
modification. But the point is, that, whether 
light or wrong, we claim the freedom to discuss 
them. The ground which they cover is scientific 
ground; and the right claimed is one made good 
through tribulation and anguish, inflicted and en¬ 
dured in darker times than ours, but resulting 
in the immortal victories which science has won 
for the human race. I would set forth equally the 
inexorable advance of man's understanding in the 
path of knowledge, and the unquenchable claims 
of his emotional nature which the understanding 
can never satisfy. The world embraces not only a 
Newton, but a Shakspeare—not only a Boyle, hut 
a Raphael—not only a Kant, but a Beethoven— 
not only a Darwin, but a Carlyle. Not in each of 
these, but in all. is human nature whole. They 
are not opposed, but supplementary—not mutually 
exclusive, butreconcileable. And if, still unsatis¬ 
fied, the human mind, with the yearning of a pil¬ 
grim for his distant home, will turn to the mys¬ 
tery from which it has emerged, seeking so to 
fashion it as to give unity to thought and faith— 
so long as this is done, not only without intoler¬ 
ance or bigotry of any kind, 'but with the en¬ 
lightened recognition that ultimate fixity of con¬ 
ception is here unattainable, and that each 
succeeding age must be held free to fashion the 
mystery in accordance with its own needs—then, 
in opposition to all the restrictions of Materialism, 

I would affirm this to be a field for the noblest 
exercise of what, in contrast with the blowing 
faculties, may be called the creative faculties of 
man. Here, however, I must quit a theme too 
preat for me to handle, but which will be handled 
by the loftiest minds ages after you and I, like 


streaks of morning cloud, shall have melted into 
the infinite azure of the past. 


Geological Section. 

Address of tho President, Professor Edward 
Hull, M.A., F.B.S., F.G.S. 

Professor Hull commenced his address to the 
Geological Section (G) by a tributo to the services 
rendered to Geology by the late Professor Phillips; 
and then proceeded to discuss the volcanic pheno¬ 
mena of co. Antrim aud the adjoining districts, 
llis object was to present a connected history 
of the operations carried on by terrestrial agents 
in the island, from the commencement of the vol¬ 
canic era to its close. 

This era, though short as compared with the 
sum of geologic time, was in reality vastly ex¬ 
tended, aud comprised within its limits several 
stages or divisions characterised by special phy¬ 
sical conditions. Speaking in geological terms, it 
probably included tlio latter part of the Eocene 
and the whole of the Miocene periods, interrupted 
by long pauses in the outburst of volcanic 
products. 

But before entering upon the narrative of events 
which occupied this space of time, we should 
first endeavour to determine the physical limits of 
the theatre of these operations; for it may well 
be asked, considering the great extent to which 
the volcanic products have been cleared from off 
the surface of the country by denudation, with 
what degree of precision can we define the ori¬ 
ginal limits of the volcanic area? 

Let us for a moment, when replying to this 
question, turn to a more recent volcanic district 
for an illustration. When we ascend the cone of 
Vesuvius, aud from that commanding station 
sweep with our eyes the surrounding region, we 
find ourselves in the centre of a plain—-the Cam- 
pagna of Naples—formed of the products of vol¬ 
canic eruptions, but limited through three quarters 
of a circle by calcareous hills of older date, aud 
along the other portion by the sea. 

The original limits of the volcanic district of 
the north-east of Ireland may be laid down, and 
from some elevated stations rising from the cen¬ 
tral plateau of Antrim theso limits may be almost 
descried by the uprising of ridges of more ancient 
rocks in several directions. Taking our stand on 
Tardree Hill, or Sleaiuish, we see to the south¬ 
ward the granitic and schistose ridge of .Slieve 
Croob, projected against a background of the 
mountains of Mourne, culminating in Slieve 
Donard. Westward the eye rests on the rugged 
masses of Slieve Gullion and the Silurian hills of 
Newtown Hamilton. Towards the north, after 
passing the depression of the southern shore of 
Lough Neagh and the valley of the river Black- 
water, the enclosing ridge of old rocks, forming 
from this distanco an apparently unbroken line, 
ranges northward into Donegal and tho northern 
shores of Lough F’oyle. The ocean now inter¬ 
venes ; but a comparison of the physical characters 
of the Donegal mountains with those of Islay, 
Jura, Canty-re, and the Western Highlands leaves 
the impression on my mind that the volcanic 
region of Antrim was limited northwards along 
the line of a submarine ridge, and that there is 
little reason for supposing that the volcanic rocks 
of Mull were superficially' connected with those of 
this country',—on the contrary, the probability 
seems to be that the old crystalline rocks of the 
Western Highlands were interposed between the 
two regions. 

Turning to the eastward, tho sea overflows an 
area at one time occupied by volcanic products, 
but now only partially so, and we are unable 
strictly to define their easterly limits; but it is 
tolerably certain that the sheets of lava did not 
reach the shores of Galloway or those of tho Isle 
of Man. Basaltic dykes, however, ns is well 
known, traverse the north of England and the 
south of Scotland; but if referable, as Professor 
Geikie concludes, to the Miocene period, they 


cannot be included in the volcanic region as here 
described and understood. 

Thus the volcanic plateau of Antrim, like the 
Oampagna of Naples, is washed on one side by the 
sea, and its limits become indefinable in conse¬ 
quence ; but to the south, the west, and to some 
extent to the north, the limits of the region are 
marked out bv mountains of considerable elevation. 
Within this region craters poured forth lavas or 
other volcanic products, which extended in great 
sheets until they were intercepted by the uprising 
of these natural barriers. 

The floor of the area thus partially circum¬ 
scribed was formed of various materials, as the 
accidents of denudation admitted. Over the 
central portions it was chiefly Cretaceous lime¬ 
stone (or Chalk), but to the southward it was 
New Red Sandstone and Lower Silurian, and to 
the north, Chalk, Idas, Carboniferous, and Lower 
Silurian beds in different directions. The whole 
region composed of rocks thus distributed was 
probably' converted into dry land towards tho close 
of the Eoceno period—when, at various points, 
highly silicated felspathic lavas burst forth, con¬ 
solidating into sheets of trachyte porphyry, rhyo¬ 
lite, and more rarely pitchstone, such as are 
found at Brown Dod Hill and Tardree near 
Antrim, and west of Hillsborough. These tra- 
chvtic lavas were therefore the oldest of tho 
volcanic eruptions of the north of Ireland, end 
seem to have been represented by the newer 
granitoid rocks recently described by Zirkel, 
Geikie, and Judd in the Island of Mull on the 
ono hand, and by the trachytes of Mont Dore in 
Central France on the other. They have been 
described in this district by Berger and Bryce; 
but it is only recently that their relations to the 
other lavas have been clearly determined. In com¬ 
position, both at Hillsborough and at Antrim, they 
present a felspathic base, enclosing crystals of 
sanidine (or glassy felspar) and grains of quartz. 
At Brown Dod Hill they are disposed in sheets, 
showing lines of viscous flow and dipping beneath 
the overlying beds of basalt. 

The outpouring of these trachytic lavas may', 
with every probability, be referred back to the 
later Eocene period. At any rate, a considerable 
interval probably elapsed before the eruption of 
the next series of lavas of Miocene age, which 
are essentially augitic, and may be comprehended 
under the heads of basalt and dolerite with their 
amy'gdaloidal varieties. Sheets of these lavas were 
formed, from various vents, over the uneven 
surface of the older rocks, and to a far greater ex¬ 
tent, both as to area and thickness, than in the 
case of the preceding eruptions of trachyte. These 
beds, which are often vesicular, attain in some 
laces a thickness of (100 feet, and are surmounted 
y decomposed lava and volcanic ashes, which 
mark the close of the second period of eruption. 

The sheets of augitic lava which were poured 
forth during this stage are remarkable for their 
vesicular character aud the numerous thin bands 
of red ochre (bole or laterite) which separate the 
different lava-flows, nnd which have been recog¬ 
nised by Sir C. Lyell as probably ancient soils 
formed by the decomposition of the beds of lava, 
similar to those in Madeira and the Canary Islands, 
resulting from streams of sub-aerial origin. Mi¬ 
croscopic examination bears out this view; for a 
thin slice of one of the more compact beds of bolo 
from the north coast showed that the felspar- 
prisms retained their form, while the augite and 
magnetite ingredients had passed into the state 
of an ochreous paste. 

Tho vesicular nnd amygdaloidal character of 
these older beds of lava shows the probability that 
they have been poured forth under no greater 
pressure than that of the atmosphere, and, together 
with the evidence derived from tho bands of ochre, 
leads to the conclusion that they have been erupted 
over land-surfaces. Home of the vents of erup¬ 
tion are now visible, either in the form of amor¬ 
phous masses of trap protruded through the 
sheets, or of great funnels filled by bombs, broken 
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pieces of rock, and aslies, such as the rock on 
which is perched the venerable ruin of Dunluce 
Castle (the ancient stronghold of the MacDonnells'), 
or the neck erupted through the Chalk in the 
coast-cliffs near Portrush. One of these old 
funnels was found by the late Mr. Du Noyer near 
this place: it forms a portion of the crest of the 
ridge overlooking Belfast Lough, to the east of 
Cave Hill. 

The period of the formation of the older sheets 
appears to have been brought to a close by the 
discharge of volcanic ashes and the formation of 
an extensive lake, or series of lakes, over the 
region extending at least from the shores of Bel¬ 
fast Lough to the northern coast of Antrim, in 
which the remarkable beds of pisolitic iron ore 
were ultimately deposited. That w’ater was pre¬ 
sent, nnd that the beds of ash which underlie the 
pisolitic ore were stratified, at least in some in¬ 
stances, is abundantly evident upon an examina¬ 
tion of the sections at Ballvpalidy, Ballymena, 
and the northern coast. In some places they 
are seen to be perfectly laminated in a manner 
that could only take place by the agency of water. 
It would seem, therefore, that by the combination 
of slight terrestrial movements a shallow basin 
was formed over the area indicated, which received 
the streams charged with iron in solution, draining 
the upland margins, from the waters of which 
was precipitated the iron, possibly by the agency 
of confervoid algae, or by the escape of carbonic 
acid, owing to which the iron became oxidised, 
and was precipitated. 

Upon these uplands grew the plants whoso re¬ 
mains occur amongst the ash-beds of Ballypalidv, 
the Causeway, and elsewhere, and which have 
enabled Mr. Bailv to refer the strata in which 
they occur to the Miocene period. In some 
places the vegetation crept over the surface of the 
former lake-bottom ns it became shallower or 
was drying up, and gave rise to beds of lignite 
similar to those described by the Duke of Argyll 
as occurring at intervals amongst the basalts'of 
Mull. The beds of ore, wherever they are found, 
belong to one and the same geological horizon, 
nnd enable us to separate the basaltic series into 
two great divisions—one below and the other 
above the position of the pisolitic ore ; and which, 
on maps of the Geological Survey, will for the 
future be represented by two different shades of 
colouring. 

The ore itself is now laid open in numerous 
adits driven into the hill-sides, or in open works 
at Island Magee, Shane'B Ilill, Broughshane, Red 
Bay, I’ortfad, and other places, whence it is trans¬ 
ported to the furnaces of Scotland, Cumberland, 
Lancashire, and \Y ales. A new source of industry 
nnd wealth is rapidly springing up over the already 
prosperous county of Antrim, and ere many years 
are over we may expect to see furnaces established 
at several points for smelting the ores at the 
mines from which they are extracted. 

The period of volcanic inaction just described 
was brought to a close by fresh eruptions of 
angitic lavas, which spread in massive sheets over 
the beds of ore, bole, and even lignite, without 
materially altering their constitution. Thus on 
the north coast a band of lignite is interposed 
between the pisolitic ore below and a massive bed 
of columnar basalt above, which can be followed 
nnd identitied by the size and regularity of its 
columns for several square miles over the district. 
That this molten rock has not utterly reduced the 
lignite to ashes, or even entirely obliterated the 
impressions of the plant-remains, has been doubt¬ 
less due to the rapidity with which a hard 
crust, of low conducting-power, consolidates on 
the outside of a lava stream, as has been 
frequently observed on Vesuvius and other active 
volcanoes. 

Above this peculiarly massive bed were piled 
fresh sheets of basalt and dolerite to a total depth 
of at least 400 feet, each flow of lava being con¬ 
solidated in a somewhat different manner from 
those above and below it, and probably separated 
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from them by considerable intervals of time, as 
bands of ochre intervene in most instances be¬ 
tween successive beds indicating subaerial soils 
of decomposed lava. 

The maximum thickness of the basaltic sheets 
of Antrim has been estimated by Mr. Duffin and 
myself at 1,100 feet, to which must be added 
perhaps 200 feet for the subordinate trachytic 
beds, giving a total of 1,300 feet for the whole 
volcanic series. This is rather more than origi¬ 
nally assigned by Dr. Berger, who places it at 
900 feet, but it falls for snort of the enormous 
accumulations of Mull, estimated by Professor 
Geikie at from 3,000 to 4,000 feet; in neither 
district, however, have wo the data for deter¬ 
mining the original thickness of volcanic ejecta, 
as in both large masses of material have been 
wasted away by denudation, and not a single 
volcanic cone or crater remains behind out of all 
those which, probably in numbers corresponding 
to those of Central France, were planted over the 
entire volcanic region. 

The basaltic dykes which traverse not only the 
geological formations subordinate to the bedded 
traps, but also the latter themselves are, in some 
districts, both remarkable and exceedingly nu¬ 
merous. To the south of Belfast Lough we find at 
Scrabo Ilill an outlying mass of bedded dolerite 
resting on New lied Sandstone, nnd far beyond 
the limits of the main masses which rise in a fine 
escarpment to the north of the Lough. There is 
every probability that Scrabo Ilill is the site of a 
distinct focus of eruption; but it is also remarkable 
for the dykes of trap, as well as intrusive sheets, 
which have been squeezed in between the beds of 
sandstone themselves. Admirable and instructive 
sections are laid open in the freestone-quarries of 
this hill, which will amply repay a visit. Another 
district remarkable for such intrusions is that of 
Ballycastle, where dykes and sheets are seen 
traversing the Carboniferous rocks, as described 
by Sir R. Griffith in his admirable Report on the 
geology of that coal-field ; while the well-known 
Giant’s Causeway is itself a tesselated pavement 
of columnar basalt, traversing in the form of a 
dyke the horizontal sheets of older formation. 

The intrusion of the thousands of dykes of 
the north-east of Ireland is unaccompanied by 
crumplings or contortions of the strata ; and if ft 
were possible to place the dykes side by side, their 
aggregate breadth would cover a space several 
thousand feet in breadth, llow, then, has this 
additional space amongst strata of given horizontal 
dimensions been obtained ? Has it been by lateral 
tension outwards owing to inflation by means of 
elastic gases or vapours, or by a general bulging of 
the surface consequent on lateral pressure ? The 
former view is stated by physicists to be untena¬ 
ble ; the latter is one which will probably prove 
more consonant with modern views of terrestrial 
dynamics. 

The results of the microscopic examination of 
a considerable number of specimens of angitic 
lavas from various parts of the volcanic district 
are of a generally uniform character. Whether 
we take specimens from the largely crystalline 
granular dolerites of Portrush or Fair Head, or 
the very dense micro-crystalline basalts of Shane’s 
Castle, the structure and composition is found to 
bo nearly uniform. 

The lava is, with very few exceptions, an amor¬ 
phous or subcrystalline paste of augite, enclosing 
long prisms or plates of labradorite felspar, crystal¬ 
line grains of titano-ferrite, and often of olivine. 
Chlorite is also sometimes present as a “second¬ 
ary ” mineral. It will be observed that this 
diagnosis differs essentially from that assigned by 
Dr. Zirkel as the normal structure of basalt, in 
which the base is “ a glass,” and the other minerals 
(the augite, felspar, and olivine) are individually 
crystallised out This, indeed, is the case with 
the Carboniferous melaphyres of the south of 
Ireland, and probably with all the rocks in which 
augite is deficient; but the basalts of Antrim con¬ 
tain augite so largely in excess of the felspar that 


it has, in nearly every case, formed the base of 
the rock. 

The basalt itself is often so rich in iron as to 
become an impure iron-ore. This is owing to the 
presence of the metal in the form of minute grains 
of titaniferous iron-ore, which is the principal 
cause of the black appearance of the rock, and 
also as one of the components of the augite. 

From the above general review of the volcanic 
history of Tertiary times in the north of Ireland 
it will be evident that it presents us with three 
distinct periods, similar to those which Mr. Judd 
had recognised in the succession of events in the 
Island of Mull:— 

The earliest, possibly extending as far back as 
the later Eocene period, characterised by the 
trachytic lavas. 

The middle, referable to the Miocene period, 
characterised by vesicular- augitic lavas, tuns, and 
plant-beds. 

The. latest, referable to a still later stage of the 
Miocene period, characterised by more solid sheets 
of basalt and numerous vertical dykes. 

These three stages were probably separated 
from each other by long intervals of repose and the 
cessation of volcanic action. The succeeding Plio¬ 
cene period seems to have been characterised by 
considerable terrestrial movements, resulting in the 
production of fractures in the earth's crust, and in 
the formation of that large depression which was 
filled with waters having a greater area than the 
Lough Neagh of the present day. Some of the 
faults which traverse the upper sheets of basalt, 
and are therefore of later date, have vertical dis¬ 
location amounting to 600 or 600 feet, as, for in¬ 
stance, that which runs along the valley under 
Shane's Hill near Larne. Such great fractures 
must necessarily have been accompanied by denu¬ 
dation, and it is probable that many of the present 
physical features had their origin at this (Pliocene) 
period. The extent to which the original plateau 
of volcanic rocks has been broken up and carried 
away within such comparatively recent times is 
vaster than is generally supposed. As there is 
evidence that the sheets of lava to the north of 
Belfast Lough were originally connected with those 
of Scrabo Ilill to the south, we must suppose that 
this arm of the sea and the valley of tho Lagan 
have been excavated since the Miocene period ; 
while on the north-west the high elevation to which 
the escarpment of the basalt reaches, leads to the 
supposition that the basaltic sheets spread over 
the ground now occupied by Lough Foyle. Both 
along the west and along the eastern seaboard the 
sheets of lava are abruptly truncated and must 
have extended far bevond their present bounds; 
while many deep valieys, such as those of Glen- 
arm, Cushendall, and Red Bay, have been exca¬ 
vated. 

But the most remarkable result of the denuda¬ 
tion, as bearing upon the subject before us, is the 
complete obliteration of the volcanic cones which 
we may well suppose studded the plateau. Some 
of these cones, at least, were contemporaneous 
with those now standing upon the granitic plateau 
of Central France, and which are but little altered 
in elevation since the fires which once burst forth 
from them became extinct. But since then the 
north of Ireland has been subjected to vicissitudes 
from which Central France has been exempted. 
The surface of the country has been overspread by 
the great ice-sheet of the earliest stage of the 
Glacial period, which appears to have stretched 
across from the Argyleshire Highlands, if we are 
to judge by the direction of the glacial striae at 
Fair Head. 

At a later stage the country was submerged 
beneath the waters of the Interglacial sea which 
deposited the sands and gravels which overlie the 
Lower Boulder-clay; and subsequent emergences 
during the stage of tho Upper Boulder-clay, to¬ 
gether with atmospheric agencies constantly at 
work, whenever land has been exposed, have 
moulded the surface into the form we now behold. 
It will thus be seen that the physical geologist, 
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whether a Vulcanist or a Neptunist, has in this 
region abundant materials on wnich to concentrate 
his attention. 

Volcanic Energy .—In connection with this 
subject, the views of Mr. Robert Mallet may be 
cursorily referred to. Stated in a few words, 
volcanic enemy, according to Mr. Mallet, has its 
origin primarily in the contraction of the earth's 
crust, aue to secular cooling and the tendency of 
the interior molten matter to fall inwards and 
thus leave the exterior solid shell unsupported. 
The lateral pressure arising therefrom (which, as 
Mr. Mallet shows, is vastly greater than the 
vertical weight of the crust) is expended in 
crushing portions of the solid crust together, along 
lines of fracture which are supposed to correspond 
to those of the volcanic cones which are distri¬ 
buted over the earth's surface. Each successive 
crush produces an earthquake shock, and is con¬ 
verted into heat sufficient to melt the rocks which 
line the walls of the fissure or lie beneath at high 
temperatures, and which, in presence of elastic 
steam and gases, are erupted at intervals both of 
time and place. 

In the words of the author of these views:— 
“ The secular cooling of the globe is always going 
on, though in a very slowly descending ratio. 
Contraction is therefore constantly providing a 
store of energy to be expended in crushing parts 
of the crust, and through that providing for the 
volcanic heat. But the crushing itself does not 
take place with uniformitv; it necessarily acts 
]>er salt urn after accumulated pressure has reached 
the necessary amount at a given point, where some 
of the unequally pressed mass gives way, and is 
succeeded perhaps by a time of repose or by the 
transfer of the crushing action elsewhere to some 
weaker point.” 

It cannot be denied that Mr. Mallet's theory 
seems to be consistent with many observed facts 
connected with volcanic action. It has for its 
foundation an incontestable physical hypo¬ 
thesis, the secular cooling of the earth, and it 
seems to throw considerable light upon several 
olyserved phenomena of volcanic action—such as 
tiie distribution of cones and craters along great 
lines, the intermittent character of eruptions, and 
the connexion of earthquake shocks with volcanic 
outbursts. There are some statements in Mr. 
Mallet’s paper which few physical geologists will 
be inclined to accept, such as the non-existence 
of true volcanoes before the Secondary or Meso¬ 
zoic period. This statement, however, does not 
necessarily invalidate the general views of the 
author; and the lecturer held that the publication 
of Mr. Mallet's paper has enabled us to take a 
very long stride in the direction of a true theory 
of volcanic energy. 


FINE ART. 

THE PICTURE BT PIERO DELIA FRANCESCA. 

The picture by Piero della Francesca, lately added 
to our national collection, presents so many phases 
of interest that it may not be amiss to put our 
readers in possession of some authentic details 
respecting its history, and past and present condi¬ 
tion. Furthermore, it becomes our duty to de¬ 
monstrate the groundlessness of certain animad¬ 
versions, marked rather by intemperance than 
good taste, which have been made upon this 
picture and its purchase for the nation. 

This picture was an heirloom in the family, 
Marini-Franceschi, of Borgo San Sepolcro in 
Umbria, descendants of the painter; and had 
adorned the private chapel of a villa belonging to 
them, called La Montagna, in the neighbourhood 
of that town. Thence, many years ago, it was 
removed by the family to the town itself; and 
subsequently transferred to Florence to the care 
of Signor Frescobaldi, whose property it ulti¬ 
mately became. Its existence was first made 
known to the world at large in 1848, by the 
annotator of the Le Monnier edition of Vasari, 


who, in enumerating some works by Piero, then as 
yet appertaining to nis descendants, mentions this 
panel in the following terms:— 

“ Una tavola dove, con invenzione miova, e con 
molto grazia di disegno, t rapprescntata la Naseitn del 
Redontore festcggiata dagli Angcli. La bellezza di 
questo dipinto fa maggiormente lami-ntare la pordita 
di freschezza o di trasparonza clio ha patito il colore. 
Quests tavola si custodisce in Firenze presso il iSig r 
Oav. Frescobaldi.” ( Vasari, Ed. Lo Monnier, vol. iv., 
p. 13, note.) 

We may here remark that the picture bore, and 
still bears, evidence of having been left unfinished; 
and a family tradition connects this fact with 
the story told by Vasari, that the painter became 
blind comparatively early in life. This tradition 
must, however, be taken at its worth, and may 
be no more than a mythical explanation of the 
fact. Vasari's account of Piero's blindness is un¬ 
supported by any further evidence known. 

In 1801, and while still in Signor Frescobaldi's 
hands, the picture was seen by the late Sir Charles 
Eastlake, then Director of the National Gallery, 
and so captivated him bv its originality and in¬ 
nate beauty that he determined and agreed to 
urchase it, for himself at least, but in all proba- 
ilitv with the ultimate intention of laying it 
before the Trustees of the National Gallery, should 
its condition bear the test of practical examina¬ 
tion. At all events, this course would have been 
in accordance with the frequent practice of Sir 
Charles; a practice by which, in cases requiring 
immediate decision, but where either equi¬ 
vocal authenticity or doubtful condition could 
not be immediately submitted to proof, he 
sought to reconcile bis intense love of art with 
the most high-minded and delicate sense of the 
duties of bis office, and the interests of the Gal¬ 
lery. Whatever his intentions in this instance 
may have been, he believed he had secured the 
icture; and leaving it in Signor Frescobaldi’s 
ands, went on a short excursion from Florence, but 
returned to find that it had in the interval been 
sold to Mr. Barker, and was already on its way to 
England. There is not the least reason to sup¬ 
pose that either Signor Frescobaldi or Mr. Barker 
acted unbecomingly in the case. The former may 
have misunderstood the first bargain, the latter may 
have been altogether ignorant of it. Fortunately 
for the interests of truth, Sir Charles, according to 
his custom, made a note of the condition of the 

E icture when he saw it, which is preserved amongst 
is travelling notes, and we are enabled to present 
our readers with this memorandum, the dry 
statistical nature of which makes it all the more 
valuable as a record of facts. It is as follows:— 

“ Marim-Frnneeschi (descendants of Piotro dolla 
Francesca)—wood—split threo times vertically and 
warped, about 4 ft. square, height about 4 ft. 2 in., 
width 4 ft. The Madonna kneeling, adoring tho 
child on ground. Tho child not too small, and well 
drawn. Right, Joseph seated, with logs crossed, so as 
to show solo of one foot supported on left knee. 
He is seated on the saddlo of tho ass. Above 
Joseph are two figures (shepherds) standing. Left, five 
angels, standing, singing, and playing on guitars. 
Landscape left and right. Ruined cottage wall with 
roof on. Bird on it in centre. The landscape spotted 
(with ?) foliage blackened. The ox betwoen tho angels 
and the figures on right. The ass behind, braying in 
concert with the angels’ song. Both animals well 
drawn. Either Pietro della Francesca or Fra Carno- 
valo. The execution generally thinner than Pietro. 
The hair of one of the angols liko corkscrews, liko an 
early or young artist. Other parts finoly drawn. Pen 
outline seen. Tho face of tho Madonna longor than 
Pietro, and his peculiar mouth only to be traced in 
the shepherds.” 

The memorandum concludes with the quotation 
from the note in Vasari given above, and is dated 
“ Florence, 1801.” It will bo observed that the 
writer makes no allusion to any serious damage 
beyond the splitting and warping of the panels— 
says nothing of a state of utter defacement which 
had destroyed the aesthetic beauty of the picture, 
or made any part of the composition, or even the 


minute details, unintelligible. He describes the 
work indeed, with the'exception of the splits and 
warp, as any one might describe it in its present 
state. Injured it was beyond doubt—but not very 
seriously, nor, to his experienced eye, “ irretriev¬ 
ably.” The warped and disunited panels might 
be rectified and reclosed; and when the surface 
should be cleansed of long-accumulating dirt, the 
picture would probably turn out to have suffered in 
no material point. But to anticipate this result 
required insight and knowledge, such as Sir 
Charles united with his deep appreciation of art. 
We have, moreover, reason to know that Sir 
Charles spoke of the picture with enthusiastic 
admiration, and never ceased to regret its having 
been lost to him. 

Taken altogether, his estimate of it, the fact that 
he endeavoured to acquire it, whether for himself 
or the Gallery, and his valuable note, famish 
evidence as to its condition at that time, dili'ering 
essentially from the description elsewhere set be¬ 
fore the public, in which it is represented as 
“ The merest wreck and shadow of a picture—a 
thing of the past, ruined beyond all redemption,'' 
and again as 

“ Covered with successive coats of crude linseed oil. 
or perhaps even of olive oil. By these means in 
course of time a dense black or dark-brown crust 
was formed all over tho battered surface, rendering 
the details all but invisible, and the panel was 
split up in more than one place from top to 
bottom. Wide fissures had opened in it, somo of 
which had from tirno to time been rudely stopped 
up and painted over. Portious of the picture, 
again, when they became more than usually be¬ 
grimed, had been coarsely cleaned, and all but 
scrubbed out by unskilful hands, tho surface blis¬ 
tered, indented,abraded, and scratched—great patches 
hiul entirely sealed off, and heads and hands, draperies, 
&e., in somo places had almost entirely perished. 
In short, no amount of legitimate restoration could 
have brought the picture to anything approaching its 
pristine aspect.” 

Without comment of ours, every candid mind 
will estimate the worth and appreciate the spirit 
of this minute description, volunteered as it con¬ 
fessedly is fifteen years after its author had seen 
the picture. We can only say it indicates the 
possession of a remarkably tenacious memory. 

The public has further been informed that “ it 
has long been a matter of notoriety” that the 
picture was sent by Mr. Barker for restoration 
in the first instance to a certain Signor Ugo- 
baldi, in Florence, “ who spent many weeks, if 
not months, of labour upon it.” We believe wo 
are perfectly safe in saying that no picture- 
restorer of that name either is, or was then 
known at Florence. And we know for a certainty 
that when Mr. Barker purchased the picture only 
a week or two after Sir Charles Eastlake had 
seen it, he caused it to be instantly packed up by 
Tanagli, and forwarded to London. There was 
therefore no time for either months or weeks of 
restoration upon it. For this fact, and many 
other details relating to this occasion, we have 
the word of the person who was with Mr. Barker 
when the purchase was effected, and who acted 
very much as his agent in the affair. He had 
known the picture for years, and his description 
of it as it then was, tallies precisely with that 
of Sir Charles Eastlake, save that he expressly 
says it was in “ excellent condition,” and that it 
was “ as its author had left it, save that the panels 
had become separated, perhaps from having been 
originally badly mortised, and that the surface was 
dirty.” He further mentions that part of the group 
to the right (Joseph and the shepherds) was un¬ 
finished. On being unpacked in London, the sepa¬ 
rated panels were placed in the hands of Mr. 
Morrill, in order that they might be straightened, 
joined, and the whole firmly parquetted at the back 
—processes which necessarily preceded any at¬ 
tempts at cleaning or restoration. Thus it will be 
seen from the foregoing, that the assertion or as¬ 
sumption as to the work having been restored at 
Florence falls to the ground. 
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So much for the history of this picture up to 
the period in 1862, when it was entrusted to 
Messrs. Bentley & Sons to be cleaned and restored. 

The public has been led or loft to suppose that 
the fact of Messrs. Bentley having- repaired the 
surface injuries of the picture was either unknown 
to the authorities of the National Gallery previous 
to the sale, or, being known, was kept a profound 
secret. Such is not the case. Long before the 
picture came to the sale-room it had been, of 
course, carefully examined, and the extent of the 
restoration made by Messrs. Bentley fully ascer¬ 
tained. As to the repairs and restorations 
really made, these are so clearly stamped upon 
the picture that they may be distinguished even by 
a not very experienced eye. We have said that the 
four vertical panels had been disunited, causing 
three separations in the entire. Of course, even 
the most skilfully etfected closure would still 
leave a mark as of a crack where the junction had 
taken place. Part of the process of repairing 
would therefore consist in stopping up the crack, 
and should its edges have escaped fraying, that 
operation might be performed so neatly as to leave 
no more than a fine thread-like white linS, level 
with the general surface, in place of the dark one 
caused by the fissure. This white line would 
then have to be tinted to match the varying tones 
of colour in its neighbourhood ; by which the eye¬ 
sore would be removed, and the real integrity of the 
picture left unimpaired. In the case of the pic¬ 
ture now under consideration, these restorations 
have been very frankly made, and are perfectly 
visible. No attempt has been made to conceal 
them further than was needed to prevent their 
striking the eye as patches. Happily the injuries 
which the surface had otherwise undergone were 
almost exclusively confined to parts of the com¬ 
position outside the range of the figures. The 
upper portion of the sky, near the edges of the 
picture, had sutl'ered most, several hits having 
scaled off here and there. The same had taken 
place at the foot of the picture, chiefly on the 
right hand side, where the brown tint of the 
ground had been much abraded. Two or three 
small bits had likewise scaled off from the blue 
robe of the Madonna ; otherwise the figures had 
escaped damage to a remarkable extent. The head 
of St. Joseph has, however, been very needlessly 
stippled over. It is stated by a gentleman at 
Florence, to whom we have above referred, to 
have been originally only .sketched tn (accennata), 
by the master himself. The figures of the shep¬ 
herds, too, appear to have been scarcely more than 
outlined on the brown preparation : and although 
but little has been done to “help” them, yet 
even that little had been better left undone. 
With almost these exceptions the picture re¬ 
mains intact to a surprising extent, especially- 
considering its antiquity, and the trying con¬ 
ditions to which it must have been long ex¬ 
posed. The ancient surface will ho found to 
predominate nil through, and the restorations to he 
limited almost entirely (with the single exception 
of the head of Joseph) to the less important parts 
of the picture as a whole, and to the less essential 
portion of the groups. A comparison of this re¬ 
markable work with the well-preserved “ En¬ 
throned Madonna with Angels,” in the possession 
of Mr. Alfred Seymour, shows many interesting 
points of resemblance between both pictures. In 
the heads of the angels in both, wo find the 
same type, and very much the same method 
of handling to prevail. \\ e see the same rather 
small eyes—the rounded face—the somewhat 
thick nose—peculiarities also traceable in the 
“Baptism” of our National Gallery. The treat¬ 
ment of the hair is also very similar in the 
two former works, and the angels in all three wear 
their tunics kilted up by a second belt, like men 
girded for travel, so that the feet and ankles are 
fully seen. This is hielily characteristic of Piero, 
who loved the mustering of many feet in his com¬ 
positions. It enabled him to give to his figures 
that just balance and firm stand which invests 


them with a peculiar charm. It can scarcely be 
doubted that Signorelli inherited the same idiosyn¬ 
crasy from his master, Piero. The jewelled neck¬ 
bands of the angels, and the embroidered hems of 
their garments are all hut identical in Mr. Sey¬ 
mour’s picture and in ours. 

Nothing can be more beautiful than the con¬ 
ception of this “Preeepio,” unlike any other 
known to us in the serried band of angels which 
forms its most striking feature. Wingless, as 
if appointed guardians of man upon earth, 
they seem to have travelled over the distant 
mountain tops, and along the winding road that 
leads to the lonely manger, to exidt in the long- 
expected moment, and render homage to the infant 
Redeemer of the world. The rude shepherds 
stand by, awed and respectful. Joseph, a grave, 
patriarchal figure, finely conceived, sits there 
in patient trustfulness. The kuoeliug Mary, 
in calm prayer—not astonished, hut absorbed 
in the one great thought that the pro¬ 
mise is fulfilled—forgets all earthly cares, 
and sees not her lowly and sad surround¬ 
ings. The unaffected and manly naturalism 
of the whole has its counterpart only in some 
of the finer Athenian reliefs. The instinct of 
composition, transcending all that schools can 
teach, is here triumphant. None but a master 
may dare such simplicity. 

We think we have here adduced ample proof 
to satisfy any unprejudiced judgment: 1st. That 
this picture never could have been at any period 
in a state of hopeless ruin, nor even apjtnrently 
in ft condition which could have justified an as¬ 
sertion to that effect; 2udlv. That it was most 
certainly neither cleaned nor in any way repaired 
before it reached England; and flrdly. That the 
restorations made upon it in this country are very 
limited in extent, are chiefly confined to the less 
important and less interesting parts of the picture, 
and that the present surface of the greater part of 
it is bondJide the work of the master. 

Editor. 


COMPETITIONS FOR THE PRIX DE ROME. 

Paris : Aug. 10,1S74. 

Tiie rooms of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts have been 
filled during the past week with successive ex¬ 
hibitions to compete for the prizes offered ba¬ 
the Academy of Rome. Formerly the success¬ 
ful works were included in the same exhibition 
as those sent from Rome by the students of 
the Villa Medicis. But as the exhibition of the 
latter had already been open to the public a few 
weeks ago, the authorities thought that they 
might abandon a custom which gave an oppor¬ 
tunity to critics of making comparisons between 
the relative merits of the different studies in 
painting, sculpture, architecture, and engraving. It 
is impossible to understand the system now pursued 
by the Administration of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. At times it seems more liberal than any that 
have preceded it, as, for instance, when it gave our 
artists the menus of becoming pretty nearly inde¬ 
pendent by setting up for themselves a vast associa¬ 
tion, under the name of “The National Academy 
of French Artists.” Sometimes it makes friends 
with the Institute—practically giving up the 
direction of modem art to that body by the mode 
of electing the jury for the annual exhibition 
called the Salon. At other times it encourages 
the public to find their wav to the Ecole hv 
allowing the official npartmeuts of the establisli- 
meut to he used for private exhibitions, such as 
those of the works of Prud'hon and Ohintreuil. 
And then again it seems to distrust the judg¬ 
ment of the very same public by refusing the 
opportunity for those general discussions on 
the principles of art which recur annually 
in the public press,—and which in no way threaten 
the safety of the Ecole. 

The studies of line-engraving were so in¬ 
different that the jury did not venture on awarding 
the grand prize. They gave instead two second 


prizes, which do not carry with them, the 
privilege of residence in Rome. This seems to 
nave been an act of courtesy towards the teachers 
of these feeble pupils—MM. Henrique and Dupont. 
In like manner one sees religions with their altars 
deserted, although the priests continue to instruct 
disciples and to receive homage. It is long before 
public opinion succeeds in overthrowing these con¬ 
ventionalities. Those phantoms, illuminated by past 
triumphs and good deeds, vanish slowly under the 
influence of poverty, neglect and indifference. But 
there comes a moment when nothing can resist the 
force of new ideas. Line-engraving did not long 
survive the school of the eighteenth century. 
The burin, after having exhausted all that science, 
grace, and feeling could do in rendering the 
works of Watteau, Boucher, Cliardin, Greuze, 
Teniers and Joseph Vemet, in white, black and 
grey, grew cold in the hand of the German Wille, 
and presently pedantic in that of Desnovers. In 
onr day it has to struggle against the increasing 
inroads of photography and the fashion of etch¬ 
ing. It is dying without much present glory 
and without having been of much real utility 
in art. It was doing no good to anything except 
what Academicians call high art ( printure dr 
style). 

The existence of this style of painting (I mean 
ns it is taught in our Academy) is itself in great 
danger. In vain do the doctors meet together 
and propose remedies and publish codes which 
they call grammars of the art of painting. In 
vain are comforting and restoring potions ad¬ 
ministered under the form of official compliments 
in public, of articles in orthodox reviews, of 
orders for pictures, of new prizes—such as that 
prize of the Salon which, although refused by 
the jury, was awarded by the minister — of 
medals and crosses. In vain are all who 
refuse to how down before this old tragedy 
queen treated as noxious charlatans. The patient 
grows weaker and more tremulous every day. A 
young painter—Regnault—who was killed at the 
last sortie of the besieged in Vans under the wall 
of the park of Buzenva), struck her a terrible 
blow, lie was a student of the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts, a circumstance as natural as it was credit¬ 
able. But no sooner had he reached Rome than 
he felt burning within him the fire of genius, and 
he did not attempt to hide it. In his letters, 
which were published by Charpentier after his 
decease, he tells us how cold and dead Rome 
appeared to him, how heavy and pedantic her 
school of art. It was a purely personal opinion; 
but at any rato, it had the merit of truth and 
originality. Although so independent in his 
opinions, Regnault had a great respect for 
the old masters anil a real love of nature. At 
that time the students of the Villa Medicis were 
not forced to spend more than the first year in 
Rome: at the end of that time they might choose 
any country they liked for the remainder of their 
term of three years. Regnault fixed upon Spain. 
First Velasquez and then Goya afforded him 
those subjects of reflection which other minds 
gather from Raphael or MichRel Angelo. The 
Alhambra intoxicated him as much as the Vatican 
inspires others. Morocco was his Campagna. He 
died very early, and neither the beauties nor the 
faults displayed in his works, which as yet could 
be considered only as full of promise, should be 
exaggerated. But he undoubtedly had emanci¬ 
pated himself from the dogmatism of the Academy, 
and thus obtained room for originality. It is 
impossible to say whether he could have estab¬ 
lished a school of his own—whether he was en¬ 
dowed by nature for a part which requires qualities 
of a rare kind, such ns distinguished David or 
Eugene Delacroix. Still his name may be used 
as a brilliant argument against those Academi¬ 
cians who assume as a motto for their hauo-hty 
manifestoes “ No salvation out of the School. 

Unfortunately for the Academy he manifested 
symptoms of insubordination as a colourist. 
Colour, that subtle and all-absorbing impression. 
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accords ill with an education received in the dim 
light of a studio, with a common-place model 
under restrictions which banish all freedom of 
arrangement, costume, movement, or passion. 
We no longer possess the austerity of the treatment 
of Ingres, nor have we in exchange the liberty im¬ 
peratively demanded by a young, fresh, first¬ 
hand manifestation. An original pupil is only,ft 
rebel. Thus the exhibitions lose all their - interest. 

This last was extremely feeble. We can 
predict nothing of the future career of a student 
starting for Home, except that be will return in 
four years to swell the ranks of the respectable 
but mediocre phalanx of artists on whom the State 
has bestowed a fatal gift by morally binding them 
by an engagement which it is materially impossible 
to keep. The whole revenue of the Academy will 
soon be insufficient to support the men who come 
back full of illusions and sell-conceit, who, at 
thirtv-tive years of age, have not yet been 
exposed to the struggles of life, and who, by 
devoting themselves to high art, are excluded 
from the art proper to their own time and 
country. 

I have somewhat exaggerated the dark shades 
in my picture. The Koman school in the present 
dav is a powerful association of moral and mate¬ 
rial interests. Its members—both painters and 
musicians—support one another, and arrange a sort 
of royal road to lucrative appointments, aud espe¬ 
cially to the chairs of the Institute. The sculp¬ 
tors are more modest, and lead more solitary and 
studious lives. The engravers go for nothing, 
and get on as well as they can. The ar¬ 
chitects are the providence of the Academy. 
They stow its abortive talents in quiet hut 
snug places such ns those of superintendents of 
public works. When they obtain important 
commissions for civil or religious edifices they 
invariably have recourse to the pencil or 
chisel of their old fellow students. The new 
Opera House built by M. Gamier lifts proved 
how binding must he the oath administered in 
this society which seems to have taken for its 
secret motto "Help thyself, and the School 
will help thee.” All the old members have re¬ 
ceived the best pieces, the staircases, the ceilings, 
the fireplaces, &c. Other painters and sculptors 
have been pitilessly sent away, or have obtained 
only some crumbs from the copious banquet of 
which tl e administration has the disposal. This 
instance p:oves architecture to he the corner stone 
of art. 

The ri bjeet set for the students was a College 
of tbiology, law and science. The designs 
were remarkable. The art of washes is much 
cultivated, that is, of putting in neatly the broad 
tints which indicate the differences of ground or 
construction, and of the decorations, orna¬ 
ments, statues, frescoes, Ac. In this way 
are formed students capable of representing on 
paper the ambitions aud vague ideas of those 
ministers or students who are desirous of leaving 
in one of our public buildings somo trace of 
their tenure of power. As to the material 
conditions of execution, the practical convenience 
of the offices, the cost, the choice of mate¬ 
rials afforded by the soil—all these conditions 
under which alone a perfect edilice can spring from 
the bowels of the earth and the brain of man—- 
these considerations are too prosaic and vulgar 
for young geniuses who are going off to Rome to 
study the restoration of ruins. 

There is a gap in the subjects taught by the 
Academy—the annual composition of a tragedy 
in accordance with the law of the three unities. 

In these halls, however, into which so little of 
the atmosphere of the present day is admitted—- 
which are more jealous of their privileges than the 
Pope of his temporal power, which are hostile to 
all reform, and, yet, since the death of Ingres 
have been without a guide or a creed—there has 
appeared this year a work full of freshness and 
originality. 

This phenomenon exhibited itself in the sculp¬ 


ture section. Still more surprising aud extra¬ 
ordinary is the fact that a work of so much 
simplicity and imagination should actually have 
obtained the first prize, and that it was awarded 
unanimously. 

The students in sculpture had received as a 
subject “The Grief of Orpheus.” As usual, 
ten of them entered themselves for the prize. 
Some represented Orpheus tearing his hair out by 
handfuls ; others, Orpheus suffering severely from 
colic; others, again, a tipsy Orpheus, looking as 
if he had just returned drunk from some dancing 
hall. In short, without pausing to describe de¬ 
signs which in general were carefully executed, 
there were two students who far surpassed the 
rest—M. Guilhcrt and M. Injalbert. 

M. Guilbert is an excellent pupil—the type of 
a model pupil. lie recollected that a sculptor 
much esteemed by his masters—M. Perraud— 
once upon a time personified the exhaustion which 
follows a great crisis by the figure of a man seated 
with a bent hack, extended legs, drooping head, 
hands clasped over the knees, and hair covering 
the forehead. He remembered all this too well, 
and it is thus that he has represented his Orpheus. 
It had no other distinctive sign than a lyre raised 
from the ground and resting between the legs. 
It would have been an appropriate figure for a 
musician who has just failed in a competition of 
playing on the lyre. He lias cast his instrument 
on tho ground, remembering with rage the false 
notes awakened by his touch ; still hearing the 
echo of the derisive shouts which follow his defeat, 
and swearing never to play a single note again. 

Bat Orpheus is much more than this. He 
is a touching figure—conqueror of the in¬ 
fernal powers as an artist, and conquered in 
turn by the recklessness of love, as a husband, 
lie has descended into the shades, he has passed 
through ranks of horrible monsters, he has heard 
the threefold hark of Cerberus and the cries of the 
angry, jealous, and terrified dead. He has seen 
Eurydiee again. lie has tuned his lyre before 
tho throne of the implacable divinities, and 
drawn from its chords sounds so full of feeling, 
assion, grief, and eloquence, that the gods have 
roken their oath and given back to him the being 
who was the soul of his music and the eloquence 
of his words. lie sets off on his return ; soon he 
will reach the light once more : hut the darkness is 
horrible to him in his state of nervous tension. 
The silence terrifies him. Is it indeed true that 
Eurvdice is following ? Perhaps the gods have 
deceived him. lie turns and sees her shade 
rapidly lading away into nothingness. 

It is an exquisitely tender story. 51. Injalbert has 
fixed the moments following the catastrophe with 
extraordinary felicity. Orpheus, a slender and manly 
figure, suitable to the character of a young husband, 
is standing with his hack against a tree. The 
wind from the mouth of the cavern swells and 
blows hack the skirt of his short cloak. IIis left 
arm hangs down and supports mechanically the 
lyre which will be always dear to him. llis head 
is slightly bent, and his contracted lips seem to 
quiver with the sob which precedes an outburst 
of tears. Ilis right arm is stretched out ns if he 
hoped to clasp once more the vain shadow which 
has disappeared into eternal darkness. 

The execution of this statue is delicate and 
flowing. The head was broken on the day before 
the exhibition, and M. Injalbert was obliged to 
restore it in a hurry. It is wanting, therefore, in 
clearness, but it is sketched with a boldness which 
gives a complete idea of its effect when finished. 
There is a languor in the expression which renders 
admirably the idea of a highly impressionable ima¬ 
gination, shaken by a sharp blow to tho very centre; 
hut there is nothing effeminate about it. It re¬ 
minds one of a dove which has lost its mate. 
One day a friend of mine shot a gull in a river 
before my eyes. The male bird came, and for nearly 
a quarter of an hour stroked the fioating body of 
his mate with his wings. We were much touched 
by the sight, and the other day meeting by a 


strange chance in front of the Orpheus of M. 
Injalbert, we exchanged a look of intelligence. 

The extension of the right arm has been criti¬ 
cised not as a defect in composition, but because 
of the fragility of such a projection. But this 
criticism cannot he maintained in consideration 
of the true feeling indicated by this gesture 
which so evidently invokes the absent figure of 
Eurydiee. It is a touch of invention rarely found 
in sculpture which cannot command the charm of 
colour or the effect of light. 

The sentiment of this figure belongs to the 
Romantic School; the modelling, the delicacy of 
the joints and the style class it with our great 
school of sculpture established in the eighteenth 
century. This school has always preserved its 
superiority. It constantly renewed its youth 
in the study of nature. It never made to 
fashion, to tho Academy, or to local authorities, 
anv - of those shameful concessions which dishonour 
art and discredit artists. It has never re¬ 
jected those masters of their art who, like Rude or 
David of Augers have drawn their inspiration not 
only from ancient history or worn-out mythology, 
hut from the history aud philosophy of their own 
time. We hope that M. Injalbert possesses 
strength of mind equal to his talents, and courage 
sufficient to carry out the promise of his Orpheus. 
We trust that he will come hack from Rome the 
same man as he now is—a French artist. 

M. Injalbert has been a pupil in the atelier of 
M. Dumont. He was horn at Beziers, in the 
department of ETIerault. He was a great fa¬ 
vourite with his companions, who loudly applauded 
his triumph. The inhabitants of his department 
have opened a subscription to give him a medal 
and the municipal council of his native town 
heads the list with a donation of 500 francs. 

1'ji. Blt.tv. 

The following is an exact list of the prizemen : 
May we welcome the names of these young men 
at next years’ Salon—the real field of battle. 

Engraving: Xo grand prize; first prize, M. 
Boisson ; second prize, M. Deblois. 

Architecture: Grand prize, M. Loviot; first 
second-grand prize. M. I’amart; third second- 
grand prize, M. Paulin. A good exhibition. 

Painting: The subject taken from Plutarch,the 
Death of the Tyrant Timojihanes seemed very re¬ 
volutionary, considering the reactionary opinions 
declared against all allusions to liberty. Grand 
prize: M. Albert Bcsnard, pupil of M. Cabanel, 
he is only 25 years old and has competed for the 
first time. He received a medal at the last exhi¬ 
bition fora bold decorative painting— Autumn — 
and for the-portrait of a young girl, who was no 
other than Millie, de Rochefort. First second- 
grand prize, M. Oornerre. M. E. Dantan, who 
also received a medal at tho “ Salon ” for a Monk 
cutting a Figure of Christ in TPiW, was honour¬ 
ably mentioned. 

Sculpture: M. J. A. Injalbert; First second- 
grand prize, M. Guilbert: second second-grand 
prize, M. Marie. Most of the works exhibited 
were remarkable, those of the successful competitors 
excellent. 


THE EXCAVATIONS AT OT.YSIl’IA. 

Tue success of the Bulgaris Ministry during the 
late elections in Greece will, we hope, put an end 
to all uncertainty with regard to tho ratification 
of a treaty concluded last April between the Greek 
and German Governments, relative to the excava¬ 
tions at Olympia. It is hut natural that the 
Hellenic Government should always have felt 
disinclined to allow foreigners to draw on the art 
treasures which lio hidden. beneath the soil 
of Greece. But tho oiler made by the German 
Government differs materially from all others. 
It comes directly from the Crown Prince of 
Prussia, who is the official protector of all public 
museums in Prussia, and who, as is well known, 
is the worthy pupil of Professor Ernest Curtins. 
These two men took up the plan which had been 
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entertained ivy the French Government in 1829, 
had been revived by King Frederick William IV., 
and been urged on the public again by Professor 
Ross in 1863;—which had in fact been the desire of 
all archaeologists during the last fifty years, viz., 
to lay open systematically and methodically the 
ruins' of Olympia. Their object in making the pro¬ 
posal to the'Greek Government is not to acquire for 
German museums any of the treasures that may 
come to light. On the contrary, the German 
Government, though defraying all the expenses, re¬ 
nounces all claims to the possession of any of the 
antiquities that may be discovered. They will all 
remain in Greece, the property of the Greek nation. 
All that Germany asks for, is to be allowed to 
excavate, to have for five years the exclusive right 
of making casts, and for ten years the right of 
publishing reports of the excavations. A treaty to 
that effect was signed on April 26, by the Bulgaris 
Ministry on one side, and Professor E. Curtius on 
the other. One paragraph was added by the Greek 
Government: “ II ddpendra de la propre volonte 
du Gouvemement Grec de coder a l’Allemagne, en 
souvenir et en consideration des sacrifices que 
1'Allemagne s’imposera pour cette entreprise, des 
doubles ou des repetitions des objets d’art trourds 
en faisant les fouilles.” Unfortunately the Cham¬ 
bers were dissolved before they had ratified the 
treaty. It will have to be submitted to the newly- 
elected Chamber, and we hope we shall Boon hear 
of the beginning of the great work. No one is 
better qualified to conduct and superintend these 
operations than Professor Curtius. “ It is not 
idle curiosity,” he writes in his paper on 
Olympia, “ that is to be gratified; no dilettante 
whim, no display of wealth that prompts our 
enterprise ; it is a duty for all of us to do all we 
can, in order to take full possession of the inheri¬ 
tance left to us by antiquity, and not to be satis¬ 
fied with what is lying on the surface, or brought 
to light by casual efforts.” Max Muller. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We do not know whether the directors of 
public galleries in Europe have at any time had 
their attention called to a source of possible ac¬ 
quisitions which is suggested in a letter addressed 
to us by a well-informed correspondent at Val¬ 
paraiso. Our correspondent points out how 
•* 200 years ago, when the mines of Potosi were per¬ 
haps the most important in the world, the neighbour¬ 
ing city of Chuquisncn (now Sucre), tho capital of 
Alto Peru (now Bolivia), abounded in wealthy fami¬ 
lies, many of them noble in the old country, who 
spent part of the wealth acquired in mining enterprise 
on objects of art for their own gratification, for the 
enrichment of the churches of the colony, or for the 
adorning of their private chapels or oratories. Many 
of these paintings have been taken in recent times to 
Limn, to Chili, and even to Europe; more have dis¬ 
appeared, or have been destroyed in the revolutions 
that for so many years have ravaged Bolivia. .Some 
have been found in tho hovels of Indians, and in low 
drinking-shops, and a diligent search might bring to 
light many gems of Spanish and Flemish art. 

“A friend in Santiago de Chili writes me to the 
following effect: — 

“ • There exists in Santiago a A'irgin which, in the 
opinion of all the painters [of that city], is an original 
Rubens. It was taken [estraido] from a European 
gallery to which it belonged in tho last century; it 
has boon copied by an ancient [for Chili] painter, 
whose descendants exist in Santiago, and retain a copy 
of that period [end of eighteenth century or begin¬ 
ning of nineteenth]. It is a Virgin of life-size, rather 
more than bust, caressing the Infant, who stanels up¬ 
right in tho attitude of turning from tho spectator, 
and hiding himself in tho bosom of the mother. The 
Infant is very beautiful, and is notable for the flesh- 
colour.’ ” 

Still more important than the picture above 
cited, appears to be another ascribed to Murillo, 
and now in the possession of Herr Ernest Ruck, 
of Sucre. Our correspondent has been good 
enough to forward us two photographs of this 
latter work, from which it ia apparent that it is a 


good work of the Spanish Bchool of the seven¬ 
teenth century. The subject is the Vision of San 
Cayetano, and the owner supplies the following 
account of its authorship and provenance :— 

“ Painted in oil, on a copper plate, by Bartolomi 
Estcvan Murillo in Madrid, about tho years 1643 to 
1645. Tile picture, perfectly preserved, measures 48 
centimetres in height by 38 centimetres wide. It 
was the property of tho Cathedral of Charcas 
in tho Department of La Plata [Bolivia], It 
is in a frame of varnished oak, and was covered 
with a Venetian mirror-glass. The painting, after 
having been presented to the Cathedral by one of tho 
former Archbishops, was given by the Metropolitan 
Council to the Ecclesiastic Governor, Senor Fernandez. 
After his death it passed through various hands into 
thoso of its present proprietor." 

Mr. Arthur Hill, B.E., has published by 
subscription his excellent monograph of the ancient 
chapel at Cashel, for which he received a silver 
medal from the Institute of Architects, a short 
time ago. The Cormac chapel, which was built 
as early as 1127, is especially interesting, as afford¬ 
ing an instance of the early growth of Gothic 
architecture, for although it is distinctly Roman¬ 
esque in character, we can yet trace in it many in¬ 
dications of the pointed style that was so soon to 
he developed and flower in luxuriant beauty. In 
this remarkable chapel the Gothic plant is still 
struggling for life. Mr. Hill’s folio is illustrated 
by careful drawings, showing the chapel as it 
formerly existed, and also by two large photo¬ 
graphic views of it in its present state, taken by 
Mr. Hudson of Killarney. Such a work is of 
great value as preserving a record of a building of 
great historic, as well as architectural interest. 

When questioned as to the non-appointment by 
the Board of Public Works of a competent person 
to superintend the works of conservation of the 
national monuments of Ireland, the Irish Secretary 
stated that no such inspector is needed, as the 
Board does not intend to “restore” any of the 
ecclesiastical remains vested in them. Mr. Graves, 
however, the learned Secretary of the Historical 
and Archaeological Association of Ireland, writes 
to the Dublin Evening Express :— 

“ I visited Cashel, the only building as yet actually 
vested in tho Board, in the middle of last Juno, and 
found a very intelligent clerk of works, nnd a large 
staff of operatives, in possession of 1 the Rock.’ Mr. 
Rcnde, tho clerk of works, kindly gave me every 
information as to the proposed operations, and I found 
that besides the works of simple conservation it was 
intended to restore— 

“ 1. The bishop’s palace or castle. 

“ 2. Tho vicar's hall. 

“ 3. The cast window of the cathedral. 

“ 4. The buttresses of the cathedral. 

“5. The battlements of the cathedral. 

“ 6. The enclosing wall of the Rock.” 

In a subsequent letter, Mr. Graves concludes 
from an answer of Lord Beauchamp to Lord Car- 
lingford, that 

“all idea of restoration at Cashed has been abandoned, 
and that the works there (except in the case of tho 
enclosing wall, which certainly ought to be crenelated 
in tho Irish style, and thus rendered as little like a 
prison wall ns possible), will be confined to what 
is required for the efficient preservation of tho exist¬ 
ing remains.” 

He also comments on a “ perfectly astounding ” 
sentence of Lord Beauchamp’s reply, which is to 
the effect that “ the work of preservation would 
be better discharged by a surveyor than by a 
person possessed of archaeological tastes and 
Knowledge 1 ” It should he remembered that the 
ancient churches and round towers of Ireland are 
unique, and are of a type entirely different from 
that presented by English or continental remains 
of the same age. English archaeologists are such 
sufferers from official ignorance and incapacity at 
home, that they have no difficulty in sympathising 
with those of Ireland in their wish to preserve 
the distinctive features and character of tho 
national monuments which time has left. 


Guildhall, it may be supposed, will soon 
bloom forth in great splendour, for at a meeting 
held a short time since; it was resolved on the 
motion of Mr. James Edmeston, that an architect 
should he instructed 

“to prepare and submit for the approval of the 
Court, a complete design for the polychromatic de¬ 
coration of one bay of tho wall-surface and roof of the 
Guildhall, drawn to a large scale, so that the decora¬ 
tion done from time to time, when the hall is pre¬ 
pared for great occasions, should be part of a well- 
considered wholo, and not, as at present, a fragmentary 
effort.” 

We must confess that there are few architects 
at the present time to whom we should like to 
entrust the “ polychromatic decoration ” of this 
old civic hall. 

The writer of an article on “ A Lost Art ” in 
Scribner's Monthly for August wishes to convince 
us that the curvature observed in the horizontal 
lines of the Parthenon at Athens, and elaborately 
examined by Mr.. Penrose, with the result of 
showing that it was intended to correct optical 
effects, was in reality intended to produce optical 
effects. The writer in question had got upon this 
track by noticing the well-known obliquity of 
lines in the Cathedral of Pisa, an obliquity which 
he is doubtless quite right in tracing, not to a 
sinking of the parts of the buildimr,hut to the 
original design of the architect. But when he 
says that the spirit which prompted this obliquity 
of design among the early architects of Italy had 
been handed down from the Greek masters, on no 
other grounds than that the Cathedral of Pisa 
was the work of Byzantine architects, and that a 
slight curvature has been observed in the lines 
of certain Greek temples, we can only confess 
that the chain of argument appears to us particu¬ 
larly weak. 

The Annali delF Inst. Arch, of Rome for 1874 
will contain an article, of which we have received 
a copy in advance, by Professor R. Kekuld, of 
Bonn, on the subject of an archaic marble head of 
a goddess in the Villa Ludovisi, Rome. Pro¬ 
fessor Kekul6 draws attention to the similarity in 
style existing between this head and the head of 
one of the two marble statues in Naples, well 
known as being copies of the ancient group in 
Athens representing the tyrannicides, Ilaramo- 
dios and Aristogeiton, by Antenor, or perhaps as 
copies of the same group restored by Kritios and 
Nesiotes, the group of Antenor having been car¬ 
ried off by Xerxes. He thus obtains an approxi¬ 
mate date" for the head, and further determines it 
to have come from an Athenian school. The 
next point is to find a name for the goddess 
whom it represents. The name of Juno which it 
once bore has been long given up. Professor Kekul6 
chooses that of Venus. 

Simultaneously with the Exhibition of the 
Union Centrale, was opened by the Minister of 
Public Instruction a gratuitous exhibition of the 
products of the national manufactories of Sevres, 
the Gobelins and Beauvais. Sevres sends eighty- 
six specimens of hard paste, mostly in “ pates 
duplication,” by Gely, Regnier, and others of her 
first artists, and about twenty examples of porce- 
laine tendre. Also an interesting series of drawings 
which have served for the decoration of the pieces, 
some dating from the earliest establishment of the 
manufacture at Vincennes. The Gobelin tapestries 
consist of a Charity, after Andrea del Sarto; the 
St. Jerome of Correggio; three after Boucher, and 
eight panels for the new opera-house, designed by 
Mazerolle, probably for the buffet, as wine, tea, 
and patisserie are among the subjects, the choice 
and execution of which reflect no credit on the 
artist. The two carpets destined for the palace of 
Fontainebleau are greatly wanting in harmony of 
colouring. The products of Beauvais are confined to 
the seats of chairs and sofas, and panels for screens, 
of which there are various pieces executed in the 
styles of Louis XIV., XV., and XVI. 

The Giornale di Treviso states that one of its 
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follow-citizens, Signor Sante Giacomo, has left his 
fine gallery of pictures to the city, on the condi¬ 
tion that within six years of his death a pinaco- 
theca shall be built, with a room reserved for his 
collection, which consists of works of the principal 
modem Italian painters, Podesta of Home, Lipa- 
rini, Politi, Gregoletti, Schiavoni (father and sou), 
Paoletti, Zona, Moretti Larese, OatH, Oarlini, 
Giacomelli, Quereni, and many others. 

When, in 1872, the Musee des SouveraiDS was 
suppressed by order of the Minister of Public In¬ 
struction, the collection, consisting of 625 objects, 
which had belonged to the Kings of France from 
the fifth century to the restoration of the Bour¬ 
bons, was at once dispersed, and the specimens 
restored to the different museums from which 
they had been taken. The famous chair of Dago- 
bert went back to the National Library, together 
with a number of engravings and manuscripts, 
among which was the letter of Marie Antoinette 
to Madame Elizabeth, woven upon a piece of 
Lyons silk. The Muai'e d'Artillerie received the 
arms, the church of St. Denis the sacred vessels, 
and many other objects were given back to their 
original donors. 

Signor Fumagalll, a Milaneso gentleman, 
has bequeathed 80,000 frs,, the interest of which 
is to be applied to an annual prize of encourage¬ 
ment to a young Italian artist for a work either 
of sculpture or painting. 

A church of some architectural pretension has 
recently been built on the Avenue de la Grande- 
Amiee in Paris. Its porch is a good imitation of 
the Flamboyant style of architecture,prevalent in 
the fifteenth centurv. It is called La Chapelle 
ivangelique de l’Etoile, and is one of the churches 
of the reformed faith in Paris. 

An exhibition of industrial art is now being 
held at Milan. It is reported to contain more 
works of ancient than of modem art, a peculiarity 
which most visitors will willingly pardon. The 
Gazette de* Beau.r-Arts promises a review of this 
exhibition, which the Chronique affirms “ abounds 
in inappreciable riches.” France is represented 
at it by three Bplendid tapestries belonging to the 
King of Italy representing mythological subjects 
after Boucher, and the history of Don Quixote 
after Coypel. 

The Baron Anselme de Rothschild died lately 
at his chateau of Dobling. He was a connoisseur 
of great knowledge and taste and leaves a magni¬ 
ficent collection of paintings, chiefly by Dutch 
masters, carved ivories, enamelled snuff-boxes 
with miniatures, rare manuscripts and other art 
objects. His hotel at Vienna was decorated on 
the outside with panels by Prud'hon that had 
formerly ornamented the dwelling of his father, 
the Baron Salomon de Rothschild, in Paris. 

Besides the costume exhibition of the Union 
Centrale, an interesting collection of objects illus¬ 
trating the manners and costumes of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries has been made in Hol¬ 
land, and is now being exhibited in the Town 
Hall of Zaandam, a quaint old town near Amster¬ 
dam, where Peter the Great resided for some time 
when studying the art of shipbuilding. The 
exhibition is reported to be exceedingly well 
arranged. The objects have been selected with 
great care and discrimination. 

The well-known numismatic cabinet of the 
Museum at Jena has recently been materially en¬ 
riched by the presentation on the part of the 
Grand Duke of Saxony, of the extensive collection 
of Chinese and Japanese coins, made by Herr J. 
Ton Siebold during his prolonged residence in 
Japan. This unique collection, which is arranged 
chronologically, and extends from the year 221 b.c. 
to the present times, is essentially Japanese, 
although it contains genuine Chinese coins down 
to a comparatively recent period. This is owing 
to the singular fact that the Japanese, like some of 
the other nations occupying lands near the empire 
of China, made use of Chinese money as tneir J 


only currency. As early as the year 059 the 
Japanese began to coin copper money, but they 
adopted no special coinage of their own, and con¬ 
tinued for ages to copy the Chinese pieces in 
shape, consistency, and inscription. At the begin¬ 
ning of the seventeenth century, owing to internal 
disturbances, the Japanese discontinued the coin¬ 
age of these square copper pieces, and used the 
genuine Chinese money, especially that of the 
Ming dynasty, but at the close of the civil wars 
in the first year of Kwang-yei (1036) the fabri¬ 
cation of copper money was resumed, and since 
then these coins, known as Sen, have generally re¬ 
tained the name and superscriptions of the Kwang- 
yei dynasty. 


THE STAGE. 

THE STAGE UNDER LOUIS QUATORZE. 

If any English reader should care to follow in 
full and wearisome detail the pecuniary relations 
between dramatic writers and the actors who 
interpreted their works in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries iu France, he had better get 
possession of a little book which has been sent to 
us, called Lea Auteurs Dramatiques et la Comidie 
Fran quite A Paris, published very lately by Leon 
Willem, 8, Rue de Verneuil. It forms a part of 
what may be described as the archaeological col¬ 
lection issued by this gentleman, and it is com¬ 
piled by M. Jules Bonnassies, who has had access 
to the archives of the Theatre Franyais. From 
these he has exhumed an amazing number of 
contracts and regulations, the perusal of which 
will be a source of delight to those for whom the 
dry bones and the dust of things are much more 
interesting than human life and thought. 

It is in this sense, and in this sense only, that we 
can speak of the book if the book is brought before 
us as a work to be read. If, on the contrary, it is 
regarded simply as a book to be consulted, then it 
may possibly have its use and its interest; and 
doubtless French dramatic authors who are not 
coached in the subject already, will be glad to see 
how much their condition is better than that of 
their brethren two hundred years ago—how indeed 
the condition of their craft has been always gra¬ 
dually and steadily improving, till at the present 
time (what with their large percentage upon the 
gross receipts of the theatre) it is by no means un¬ 
enviable. But even the dramatic author, going to 
the book because of his near personal concern 
with the subject, might reasonably complain that 
the substance has not been put before hnn in any 
but its crudest form. An essay, an abstract, an 
aperqu, would, if founded on the materials in the 
archives, the more completely have enabled him 
to remember that which he may desire to know. 
As it is, he cannot go to M. Bounassies's little 
book for anything better than the raw material 
out of which a book of some human interest 
might conceivably be made. 

Dip here and there and you come upon details 
that are curious, such as Mdlle. Beaupre’s com¬ 
plaint of the wrong Corneille had done to the 
company at the theatre in the Marais by in¬ 
triguing and arranging to be paid much more 
than the “ trois (5cus ” with which submissive 
authors had hitherto very often been re¬ 
warded—the enlightened woman deemed it a 
grievance that any considerable value should at¬ 
tach to creative work. Putting aside the elaborate 
array of documents bearing on the pecuniary 
relations between authors and actors, which forms 
the main part of the book, but which we con¬ 
ceive to be the dullest reading of any which does 
not profess to be comic, we may mention a strange 
custom that obtained during the days of Louis 
Quatorze, when authors (whether those attached 
to the theatre, or those who were outsiders seeking 
a chance entry for their work) were never accus¬ 
tomed to submit their work to anv responsible 
body or responsible person for decision, but were 
wont to single out some one actor or actress, who, 
with even greater action than he would use upon 


the stage, read aloud the work that aspired to ac¬ 
ceptance. The piece was not written specially 
for this one person. His task was in that respect 
disinterested. “ One-part pieces ” are creations of 
a later day, though there can be little doubt that 
Moliere considered himself and his own acting in 
the composition of many of his plays. The accu¬ 
racy of this little book—to say a last word of it— 
is hardly open to question, though its interest is. 
It follows closely enough its subject from MoliSre’s 
days to Beaumarchais’s. It is charmingly “ got 
up,” with head and tail pieces, initial letters, and 
seductive paper, low-toned and pleasant to the 
touch —papier verge de* Vosges, which, if it be not 
very dear, the publishers might give us more fre¬ 
quently. It is only a pity that this material adorn¬ 
ment should not have been bestowed upon a book 
of thought and value. But then a book of thought 
and value would not have required it. 

Now the new work by M. Eugene Despois (Le 
Thidt.re Frangai* sou* Louis Quatorze. Paris: 
Ilachette, 1874) is a work which you may read 
and be none the worse for. The writer has not 
only possessed himself of his facts; he lias digested 
them. Here it is indeed an author, and not merely 
a compiler, who has been busy, and he has thrown 
into some artistic form the material that came 
to his hand. His subject itself is an inte¬ 
resting and a wide one, and he might have 
made, it wider still, but he has wisely avoided 
purely literary criticism, which gifted men have 
given us before and will give us again, and has 
confined himself to the history of the Theatre, in 
some of its moral and material aspects, and this 
he has given us well. There were three theatres 
in Paris, it appears, during the first part of the 
reign of Louis Quatorze: lTIotel de Bourgogne, 
le Theatre du Marais, and la Troupe de Moliere. 
At Moliere’s death in 1073, his company and that 
of the Theatre du Marais amalgamated at the 
Hotel Gudnegaud. For seven years afterwards 
there were but two troops; then there became 
but one, out of the union of these two. That was 
in 1080, and the arrangement lasted five and 
thirty years, and the comedians were called “ les 
Comiidiens du Roi.” That was in fact the begin¬ 
ning' of the Comedie Franfaise. A brilliant array 
of talent was the consequence of the union, or the 
restriction, just as a somewhat similar restriction, 
at the end of the last century, produced likewise 
for a short time an equally brilliant array. In 
Moliere's own day the more serious pieces were 
played at the Hotel de Bourgogne; and Moliere, 
when he came to Paris from the country, spoke 
flatteringly of that theatre's distinction, and 
modestly of the merits of his own little troop. 
And his own little troop played chiefly his own 
pieces: in all the fourteen years that it existed 
during his lifetime, it played only fifteen new 
pieces composed expressly for it not' by him; and 
as these indeed were the days of short runs, it 
was not much to introduce about one piece a year 
by some other than the master’s hand. Among 
the fifteen pieces so produced, it is interesting to 
reckon two of Racines and two of Corneille’s. 

As for the estimation in which Moliere himself 
was held, that altered as time passed. When he 
was thirty-five, Des Reaux wrote of him, “A 
fellow named Moliere writes pieces in which there 
is wit. He is not a wonderful actor, save perhaps 
in what is ridiculous. Ilis troop alone plays his 
pieces. They are comical ones.” We know what 
that genius did for the keen sad man who pos¬ 
sessed it. It gained him during his life the 
contempt of lacqueys, and at his death a refusal 
at Saint Eustache to give Christian burial to his 
bones. And when he died, the rival company 
was eager to perform his pieces. “ To-aay,” 
writes Chapuzeau, in 1074, “the question is, 
which of the two troops plays his excellent pieces 
best; and as many people run to see them as if they 
had still the advantage of novelty.” The register of 
the comedian La Grange—who was attached to 
Molidre’s troop, and who loved tenderly that sad 
keen man—places within our knowledge all sorts 
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of really interestii'pr details concerning the pro¬ 
fessional career of Moliore. M. Despois has used 
it sparingly, because it is not now for the lirst 
time in circulation, hut his book is full of readable 
things not only about the native theatre, but 
about its sometime fashionable rivals from Italy 
and Spain ; about its conflicts with the religious 
world— it pro]>on of Tartuffc and much besides— 
nor does it neglect to take into consideration the 
position of the men of letters who found the fuel 
for the theatrical tin', and for whom, be it remem¬ 
bered, at that time the theatre was the only means 
by which they might gain anything further than 
the reward of laurels and a name. The whole 
suhjert, were one not pressed for space and time, 
would he an attractive one. It would he interest¬ 
ing to trace the careers of the French players who 
were contemporaries of our Jack Lacy, our Thomas 
Betterton, our Nell Ciwyn, and Airs. Knipp (the 
jade whom 1’epvs was so glad to see); it would 
be interesting to trace their careers throughout the 
long life of their sovereign patron in the reduction 
of whose greatness they themselves were great 
(not so much, indeed, when they wrote Tartu ftes 
as when they had the honour of helping in making 
the royal bed), J lore in this hook of M. Despois’s 
some of their stories are followed, from the day 
when the great monarch deigned to laugh at the 
first wit of Moliore, to the day when, amidst 
gathering national discontent, the theatres were 
closed, and they were burying him who was Louis 
le Grand no longer, for “ Dieu seul est grand, lues 
litres,” the preacher had said, that day. 

lTiKnr.KKK AIYedmoke. 

Mn. Titvixo’s “starring” engagement at the 
Standard Theatre closes to-night. He has been 
appearing, during this week, in Philip , which has 
a pretty beginning, a dramatic continuation, and 
an impotent end. 

It is to-night, at the Tlayniarket, that Malle. 
Beatrice will appear in the English adaptation of 
the famous fijdiin.c. 

The Vaudeville Theatro closes this evening, to 
re-open next month, we hear, with a comedy by 
Air. Gilbert. 

Tin: Lyceum performances of the Grand 
Lhtchess shortly conclude, but opcra-houjfc will 
not die off the London stage. It will be revived 
on Alonday at the Opera Combine, when The 
Broken Branch will he performed, on the occa¬ 
sion of the re-opening of this theatre under the 
management of Air. Jj'Oyly Carte. 

The last nights of the Jolie Parfiimensc are 
announced at the Alhambra. 

AIk. Mark Smith, an American comedian, who, 
if we mistake nut. figured very creditably at the 
St. James's Theatre, four or five Years ago, in 
A! iss Herbert's revival of She Htoops to Conquer, 
died suddenly the otiier day, in l’aris. lie had 
just come back from witnessing the successful { 
deblit of his daughter on one of the lvric stages of 
Italy. 

AVrn.YKsn vY was a brilliant night for the little 
theatre of the Palais Royal. Ravel's wife, known 
on the stage as Abide. Klise Hesohamps—an 
actress, be it avowed, of no great value—took a 
benefit then, and in addition to the typical Palais 
Royal performance, several players from the 
Gymuase appeared in Leu Gmaths Demoiselles , 
and two artists from the Franyais—Corpielin and 
Abide. Sarah Bernhardt—appeared in the witty 
•one-act piece called L'Acocal : a piece which ex¬ 
hibits the quarrels of a young husband and wife 
■who begin by settling the terms of their separation 
and end by philosophically acknowledging that 
neither of them would be much happier when 
separated, nor better pleased upon the whole with 
anybody else. 

The Theatre Franenis has revived the Gat/etire 
Imprfruc, by Sedaino; and several critics' have 
found it of no great value. It is nevertheless held 
by other critics as competent to lie an artistically 


conceived and artistically executed little piece, 
and these see in it one of the first pieces in which 
a moral thought received dramatic form. What, 
asks one of these, is the leading idea of Sedaine ?— 
What is the moral here dramatically conveyed? 
It is, that those who in the conduct of life love 
finesse most when it is carried furthest, and be¬ 
comes astuteness, generally talco useless trouble 
in carrying it so far: that simplicity would 
after all lead them more quickly to that desired 
end which astuteness can reach only when they 
are weary of it. The proposition, the leading idea, 
may be true or false. AVe have nothing to do 
with its truth or its falsehood. It boots only to 
enquire whether it has found able dramatic ex¬ 
pression. One of the complications of the piece is 
obtained by a principal personage—the always 
wily Aldme. deOlainville—making a secret of that 
which she might readily have avowed. The 
thing is unnatural, sav the objectors; it is done 
merely to get fresh complication. But probably 
it is done because it is the act of an over wily 
character, and its very uselessness, which people 
see, makes its dramatic truth, which they do not 
see. 

The new act or tableau of Orphic met Pilfers 
at the Gaiete, destroys the symmetry of the work, 
and, as by itself it lasts nearly one hour, has the 
effect of making the whole piece of tiresome 
length. But we are assured that it will draw the 
provincial public, and many Parisians too, to see 
the new spectacle—a spectacle gorgeous with we 
know not how costly decorations, and enlivened 
bv ballets, which a French critic pronounces to 
he among the exhibitions which he would prefer 
to see abandoned to “ the coarse crowd in London.” 

Tiif. acting at the Theatre de Clunv of AI. Paul 
! Cleves and Mdlle. Orphese Vial, would do some¬ 
thing to prolong the vitality of JOugeuo Mile's 
Marlin et Bamhoehe on Its Mt/st'cres des Jin fans 
Ironies , if the change in public taste during the 
twenty-five years that have passed since the pro¬ 
duction of the piece had not made long life im- 
possihle for it. The story is extravagant, and the 
action takes place somewhat too much behind the 
scenes. On the stage there is little hut prolix 
narration, varied by murderous attack. 


volume of their Transactions , a memoir by the 
Cavaliere Puliti, which is likely to raise a musical 
storm in France and Germany, ns he claims in it 
the honour for Italy of having first invented the 
pianoforte, an invention ascribed by the French to 
Marius, and by the Germans to Schroeter. Cava¬ 
liere Puliti triumphantly proves that Bartolommeo 
Oristofori, of Padua, was the first to make the 
improvements which changed the harpsichord 
into the pianoforte, ne rests his assertion upon 
the following unquestionable document: — 

“1711. The Ginrnale de Letterati d Italia pub¬ 
lishes the description of a harpsichord with the piano¬ 
forte invented at Florence by Bartolommeo Cristoibri, 
of Padua, and announces that the inventor had already 
made three instruments with this mechanism, and ano¬ 
ther. also, villi the ‘piano c forte’ of more simple 
construction. 

“1718- The Royal Academy of Science of France 
approves of a new hnrpsichoul of AT. Alarms, in 
which lie has substituted hammers for striking instead 
ot the crow-quill nibs insert 'd, into slips of wood 
(simtoreniix) of tlie harpsichord. The designs .sent in 
bv Marins were not published by the Academy until 
nineteen years later. 

1717. Christopher Theophilus Schroeter conceives 
the idea of suhsiituting hammers for the nibs of 
pens of the harpsichord and, in 1721. presents to the 
Kh-ctor.ite Court of Saxony two models ol' his inven¬ 
tion. Tile public had no knowledge of (his except 
irom Schroeter s letter to Alilzer, published seventeen 
years later, anil the designs were only known fortv- 
two years afterwards by the Critical Lithrs upon 
Music, published by Marburg." 

llow so many writers should have fnllen into 
the error of ascribing Cristofori's invention of 
the pianoforte to 171-S, while a description of it 
was published in 1711, is thus accounted for bv 
the Cavaliere Puliti. The (rmruale dr Leiternti 
d' Italia, in which it was first described by the 
l Alarchese S. Alallei, was a scientific and literary 
review of very limited circulation, and the few 
copies printed became suddenly rare nnd little 
known, while a collection of “ Rime e prose" bv 
Alallei, published in 17BL was more extensively 
known, and in it appeared, without reference to 
the title or date of the work from which it was 
taken, the description of the “ gravecembolo col 
piano e forte "—the harpsichord piano forte. 

I cher Land nnd Meer states that Herr I’U- 


MTTSIC. 

The prospectus has just been issued of a new 
musical society, bearing the somewhat ponderous 
title of “ Alitsieal Association for the Investigation 
and Discussion of Subjects connected with the 
Art and Science of Music.” The society is 
intended to he similar in its organisation to 
existing learned societies; and its object will he 
the reading and discussion of papers on subjects 
connected with music, actual performances being 
limited to the illustration of the papers read. 
The first list of original members, which is given 
with the prospectus, includes the names of a large 
number of musicians of every school and of every 
shade of opinion. 

The A ’rite Zeitsrhrff far Musik states that 
AA'agner has at last met with a worthy representa¬ 
tive for his Briimthilde in his “ Niboliingen " 
dramas., in the person of Frau Alaterna, of A'ienua. 
The part in question, as those acquainted with the 
music will he aware, is one of the most exacting 
in the range of nmsico-dramatic literature. 

The recent musical festival at Alunich is said to 
have been completely successful. For the benefit 
of the singers a special performance of W agner's 
1 Valkiire (which has as yet been heard in no other 
city) was given. 

Messes. Bufitkoff and IIahtet, are preparing 
a complete edition of the works of Mendelssohn, 
similar in form to their fine collected edition of 
Beethoven issued about ten years since. Herr 
Julius Piet/, is to be the editor. 

Tnn Academy of the Royal Institute of Alusic 
at Florence have just published in the twelfth 


maim, the well-known impresario, is at present in 
treaty with Cbristiane Nilsson in reference to an 
absolute engagement for next season. FrSuleiu 
Nilsson will make a professional tour through 
Germany for Fllmann's account. 

The Steele announces that at the approaching 
distribution of prizes at the Conservatoire de Alu- 
sique, the composer Verdi will receive the cross 
of Commander of the Legion of Honour. 
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LITERATURE. 

Spain and the Spaniards. By N. L. Thieblin 
(Azamat-Batuk). Two Volumes. (Lon¬ 
don : Hurst & Blackett, 1874.) 

Towards the end of the second volume the 
author apologises for the title of this book. 
He finds that he has “ scarcely said a word 
on what I wished to speak of when I set to 
work.” Instead of writing something 
“ nicely descriptive of Spain and the 
Spaniards, I find myself to have written a 
series of dull recollections of Spain, and of 
still duller essays on Spanish subjects.” The 
main body of the work is a rechauffe of letters 
and articles which appeared originally in the 
New York Herald, when the author acted as 
special correspondent of that journal in Spain. 
It is only in the last forty or fifty pages 
of the second volume that he really attempts 
to give some general idea of Spain and the 
Spaniards. The only parts of Spain, however, 
with which ho shows any detailed acquaint¬ 
ance, are Madrid and the Basque Provinces. 
Still the book is an interesting one. The writer 
was well provided with introductions to the 
leaders of the different political parties; and 
he found those leaders, male and female, of 
all parties alike, not averse to being “ inter¬ 
viewed.” The result is curious and some¬ 
what amusing. Everyone is described pretty 
much at his or her own valuation; and con¬ 
sequently all bis or her actions are depicted 
nnder the brightest aspect. Only a few 
shades of darker tint appear when those in 
the process of being interviewed indulge in 
aneodotes about others. Thus, Figueras’ 
opinions of Castelar, Elio’s of Serrano, and 
the Countess of Montijo’s of several of her 
contemporaries come in most opportunely 
to balance the self-appreciation of the parties 
themselves. It is amusing too to mark how 
much an after acquaintance modifies the judg¬ 
ment pronounced on a first interview. This 
is especially notable in the case of Don Carlos, 
or Carlos Septimo, as his partisans call him. 
He was first interviewed, April 11, 1873, at 
the Chateau of M. de Ponton x, near Peyre- 
horade, and, having evidently been crammed 
for the occasion, comes off with flying 
colours, as a thoughtful, somewhat liberal, 
politician, and an amiable, high-minded 
man. But a closer subsequent acquaintance 
completely alters the opinion first expressed. 
The thoughtful politician of vol. i. appears 
early in vol. ii. p. 26, as “in the present 
condition of his ideas and views no more fit 
to govern a people than the author of these 
pages is fit to be Archbishop of Canterbury.” 
He is presented to us then as “ surrounded 
by a brilliant staff, upon the formation and 
arrangements of which he has, I believe, 
bestowed more thought than on any other 
subject in the whole of his life ” (vol. ii. p. 
25) ; a staff, numerous beyond all proportion 
to its utility, and composed in great part of 
foreign “ mere petty military adventurers.” 


The amiable young gentleman of the Chateau 
de Pontonx turns out to be “ a man who 
does not particularly interest himself in the 
comfort of others, provided his own wants 
are attended to, so the members of his 
staff had frequently to content themselves 
with accommodation at the best only fit for 
pigs.” 

And with this our own private informa¬ 
tion agrees. Don Carlos’ handsome presence 
and personal courage disposed many a par¬ 
tisan in his favour at first sight, but little 
by little these opinions have changed. The 
extreme devotedness, the heroic self-sacrifice, 
the toils and privations of the noble Basque 
peasantry and gentry for their king, have 
produced no corresponding exertions on his 
part. All serious business that can be 
shirked is shirked. His powerful frame 
bears well the marching and out-of-door life 
of the campaign ; but, “le roi s’amuse,” and 
more than once the king’s amusements have 
been the cause of greatest detriment to his 
arms. Some of the older men, who have 
spent their lives in the cause, speak with 
bitter tears of their disappointment in their 
king, aud say, “ that were it not for ‘ la 
causa ’ they would not stir a step further for 
him.” 

A large part of these volumes is taken up 
with a description of the progress of the 
Carlist arms, and with speculations on the 
future prospects of the cause. The present 
war is frequently compared with that of 
1834-40, of which a rapid sketch is given 
in vol. ii. ch. 2. But the author has hardly 
seized the points of difference. Had the 
present Don Carlos possessed any general 
at all equal to Zumalacarregui, he would, we 
believe, have been long ere this in Madrid. 
It is there his real difficulties would have 
begun in the conquest of the South and of 
the large commercial towns. But the pre¬ 
sent war, except in Catalonia, has been car¬ 
ried on in a-wholly different manner from the 
last. Then Zumalacarregui and his fellow- 
leaders were almost always the attacking 
party, swooping down from the mountains 
on convoys, surprising and falling on columns 
many times their strength, and often defeat¬ 
ing them. But hitherto, the Carlist leaders 
have almost always remained on the defen¬ 
sive aud waited the attack, as at Puente de 
la Reyna, Tolosa, Somorrostro, and Abar- 
zuza. Now arms and artillery are imported 
from abroad, then Zumalacarregui and others 
took them from their foes. When the pre¬ 
sent leaders have gained a victory they seem 
not to know what to do with it. After the 
repulse of Moriones at Somorrostro, they 
had but to cut the rails behind him, and his 
army would have been almost at their mercy, 
but they did nothing. After the victory 
and death of Concha at Abarznza, they gave 
Don Carlos and Dona Margarita a “ masca- 
rade! ” Fortunately for them their oppo¬ 
nents are almost as unskilful and are gene¬ 
rally iu an almost worse plight than 
themselves, being unable to advance from 
deficiencies of pay, commissariat, and sup¬ 
plies of all kinds. 

But that the Carlist cause should win, 
at least to the extent of getting to Madrid, 
if only they had a man of real military 
talent among them, or if Carlos VII. were 
at all like Henry of Navarre, we think, can¬ 


not be doubted. Notwithstanding all petty 
jealousies and disputes among the Carlist 
leaders—and the French Government have 
done them the greatest possible service by 
putting the most formidable of these dissen¬ 
tients, Santa Cruz, out of the way, by in- 
terning him at Lille, just as he was 
preparing another attack upon his old enemy 
Lizarraga—the men know what they are 
fighting for and are enthusiastic in the 
cause. It is no matter that thoughtful men 
say that it is all a huge mistake, one of the 
many ironies of history ; that the Basques 
who are practically in the enjoyment of one 
of the best republics in the world are at¬ 
tempting to force absolutism on the rest of 
Spain, and are thus endangering the very 
“ Fueros ” which they justly value so highly; 
all this does not affect the fact that the 
Basque soldiers are really in earnest, and 
fight as men fight only when they are really 
in earnest in what they believe to be a good 
cause. On the other side the troops of the 
Government hardly know what they are 
fighting for; the officers are divided, not by 
personal and professional jealousies only, 
which will exist in almost all armies, but by 
profound oppositions on political, social, and 
religious questions. Half of them would as 
soon see Don Carlos on the throne as a re¬ 
public established, although they might 
prefer Don Alphonso to either; and these 
differences paralyse the movements of the 
Republican forces. One cannot but remark 
the liberality with which troops and supplies 
were furnished to Serrano and Concha, and 
the comparative parsimony with which they 
are dealt out to Moriones and the other 
generals. Still he would be a daring pro¬ 
phet who would predict anything of a 
country of which even the inhabitants say, 
“ In Spain that which is impossible is sure 
to happen.” 

M. Thieblin, perhaps in some measure 
because writing originally fop an American 
journal, argues strongly in these volumes in 
favour of a Federal Republic, as alone suited 
to the present state of Spain. No doubt the 
majority of the Spaniards are Federals in a 
sense. The Basque provinces may even be 
cited as an extreme instance of Federal 
government. Not only have they the 
general “ Fueros ” or “ provincial charters ” 
by which the general privileges of the pro¬ 
vinces are established, but in the provinces 
themselves are numerous petty confedera¬ 
tions of five or six villages, towns, or valleys, 
whose deputies meet annually in rotation at 
the chief places in each, and transact all 
local business, taxation, &c. But this does 
not prove that f ederalism would be good 
for Spain. In the Morocco war, the slow¬ 
ness of the Basques in raising their con¬ 
tingent was a source of great weakness to 
the country. The local jealousies, internal 
custom-duties, want of connected roads, 
would all be increased by Federalism ; while 
the “pronunciamientos ” of political generals, 
bad as they are, would be poorly exchanged 
for “ pronunciamientos ” of provinces against 
the central power; for somo kind of centre 
there must always bo. Moreover, the experi¬ 
ment has been tried in Spanish America, 
under far more favourable circumstances 
than are likely to exist in Spain, and has 
succeeded but ill. In the Argentine Con- 
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federation one or other of the provinces is 
in almost continual revolt against the central 
power; while in spite of foreign capital 
and resources the central power has become 
so weak that the Indians have definitively re¬ 
gained a strip of territory 200 miles broad 
from the Parana to the Cordilleras, and 
make their raids almost to Rosario, a thing 
unheard of when there was a strong Govern¬ 
ment at Buenos Ayres. Similar effects of 
central weakness without any corresponding 
provincial gain, would in our opinion follow 
any attempt at Federalism in Spain. 

In his farewell chapter, entitled “ Adios,” 
the author leaves war and politics, and 
endeavours to give some account of what 
sort of people the Spaniards really are. In 
much of this we cordially agree. With M. 
Thieblin, we believe that the Spanish soldier, 
if only by some marvellous change he could 
be properly clothed, armed, paid, fed, and 
above all, led by capable officers who would 
pay attention to his wants, might again be¬ 
come what he once was, the finest infantry 
soldier in Europe. He is certainly one of 
the most sober and enduring: and among 
men of all nations the Spaniard has been 
found the last to leave, or to grow nervous 
on, a solitary outpost. Of the general 
politeness of all classes of the nation there 
can be no doubt. But while on this account 
we hold that a Spaniard is often the most 
delightful companion in the world, we at the 
same time have no wish to have the slightest 
dealings of a graver nature with him. Of 
punctuality, of business, of keeping his word, 
in the English sense, as to time, place, &o., 
he has not the slightest idea; of talk, of 
eloquence he is profuse, blit of deeds most 
sparing. His ignorance, too, is generally 
profound, not from any lack of intellectual 
power, but solely from utter want of educa¬ 
tion and training. Those who have studied 
with Spaniards at the universities and semi¬ 
naries speak with the utmost respect of the 
“ dura cabeza Espaiiola ” as capable of an 
amount of sustained mental toil which only 
a German brain can rival. 

Of the Spanish lady our author is a most 
enthusiastic admirer. “You must take,” 
says he (vol. ii. p. 231), “ all the virtue of 
the most virtuous Englishwoman, all the 
grace and wit of the most graceful and witty 
Frenchwoman, and all the beauty of the 
most handsome Italian woman, to make 
something approaching to a perfect Spanish 
lady.” This is too much. But that the 
Spanish woman, with exceptions perhaps in 
the large towns, is as virtuous and makes as 
good a wife and mother, according to her 
lights, as those of any other European 
country, we firmly believe. As to her tact 
in conversation, in spite of all her ignorance, 
there can be no doubt; a man who can 
talk to a Spanish lady at all must be a 
dolt indeed if he does not soon find him¬ 
self talking better than ever he did in 
his life before ; and this, we think, is the 
best possible proof of her skill in the art of 
conversation. As to beauty, that must 
always remain a matter of taste; but how¬ 
ever beautiful the European Spanish lady 
may be, she is certainly surpassed in that 
respect by her South American sisters. 
With all this, she is often as little open to 
reason as a child. Of comfort m the 


English sense, she has not the slightest 
notion, either in house or table; and she is 
rarely “ visible ” before the afternoon. 
Gentle and kind as her manner may be, if 
by chance her passions get thoroughly 
aroused, there is no crime at which the 
vengeance of a Spanish woman will stop; 
and some of the worst deeds of cruelty we 
have heard of have been instigated by ladies 
whom from their manners in society you 
would believe to be incapable of injuring a fly. 
The present Carlist war is undoubtedly an 
improvement on the last; but we cannot 
agree with the writer as to the lack of 
cruelty among the Spaniards, and we believe 
it to be mainly a result from their indiffer¬ 
ence to animal suffering, an indifference kept 
up, if not acquired, by the witnessing of 
bull-fights. There is brutality enough in 
the roughs of our Black Country and of our 
large towns, there are fearful cruelties prac¬ 
tised on board our own and American mer¬ 
chant vessels, the tiger-like ferocity of a 
French mob is hideous in its insanity of 
fnry, but we think no European nation can 
parallel the wanton delight at the sight of 
suffering which a Spaniard will exhibit.* Of 
this an instanco (which was repeated a few 
years back on a poor idiot on the frontier), 
is given in a note in vol. ii. p. 83:— 

“ The way in which Gomez treated those who 
opposed him is nicely illustrated by the story of 
his having once ordered a Castilian cunS, who 
professed liberal opinions, to be shod on hands 
and feet with donkey shoes, and to be harnessed 
as a baggage animal. And when the curd proved 
incapable of performing such duties for any length 
of time he had him shot.” 

All that is graceful, and agile, and daring 
in a bull-fight is capable of being performed 
without cruelty, though perhaps not without 
danger. Any one who Las seen a South 
American Guacho charge and knock over a 
bull without injury to himself or horse, or 
two of them perform the more difficult feat 
of riding one on each side of an escaped bull, 
and without touching or being touched, force 
him back to “ corral,” in spite of his de¬ 
sperate charges at horse and man, will vouch 
for this. 

But, after all, Spain is a country of con¬ 
tradictions. We have known ladies, travel¬ 
ling, and residing there alone, delighted with 
it; we have known others return almost in 
tears at the insults offered them. We have 
known men declare that the Spaniards are 
the best fellows, and Spain the finest country, 
in the world ; while at the same time others 
have come hack from a half-finished tour 
pelted by the “ gamins ” in the streets. It 
is singular how different the experience of a 
special correspondent travelling with the 
Carlist staff through a Carlist country is from 
that of the ordinary traveller, e.g., vol. ii. 
pp. 297, “ Whether you knock at the door of 
an inn, or of an isolated farm, all the women 
of the house come to receive you, and there 
is not a thing that will be refused you.” 
The trouble of the ordinary traveller is gene¬ 
rally first to find anybody at all in a Spanish 
inn (we do not mean hotels in the towns), 
and next to secure either bed for the night, 
or anything to eat. Often he has to go 

* This is allowed by F. Caballero, than whom no 
more thorough-going Spaniard exists, and is brought 
prominently forward in her novels. 


himself and forage for the latter through the 
village. And when at last it is cooked after 
long waiting, the service is mostly done 
with a cool nonchalance that seems meant to 
impress the stranger with the idea that he is 
not wanted there, and that it is a great 
favour to wait upon him at all. For honesty 
and fidelity the Basques and the Gallegos 
are renowned. We have seen the latter 
habitually trusted as men of no other 
nation would be. Nor have we usually 
met with the savagery which marked 
the author’s servant, vol. ii. 306-7. 
This we do not think is to the credit of 
Spain ; for we have known a wild Arab boy 
quite as ready and faithful, and who showed 
equal grief at parting from his master, but 
no such sullenness and ill-temper as did 
Cipriano Solano at the last. But “ Cosas de 
Espana ” are things difficult to understand, 
and we do net give our own impressions as 
infallible. Only perhaps, on the whole, we 
think that a better idea of what Spaniards, 
and especially Spanish women, really are, is 
to be obtained from an intelligent perusal of 
the novels of Caballero and Trueba, than 
from all the journals of tourists and corre¬ 
spondents put together. In saying this, we 
do not at all wish to prejudice the reader 
against the book we have just reviewed. 
For the English reader, it is one of the best 
of the kind with which we are acquainted, 
and will remain a most valuable, because an 
impartial, contribution to the history of the 
early campaigns of the Carlist forces in the 
present war. Wentwobth Webster. 

Les Chansons Joyeuses. Par Maurice Bouchor. 

(Paris: Charpentier, 1874.) 

Mb. Carlyle is responsible for the statement 
that the Arabs used to indulge in public 
festivities when a new poet appeared among 
them. Ambassadors came from tribes at 
other times unfriendly to congratulate the 
commonwealth, and more joy could scarcely 
have been exhibited if a distinguished mare 
had given birth to a foal. Modern so¬ 
ciety has learned to take the advent of a 
poet more calmly; indeed, the bard’s rela¬ 
tions generally snub him, much as the Zulus 
. do a tribesman who shows symptoms of be¬ 
coming a diviner, or medium, as we should 
call it. “ You will turn a soft-headed fellow, 
that sits by his fire and does nothing but 
divine,” one Kaffir will observe to another 
with all the frankness of an early friend. 
And the bright lyrist nowadays, who 
looks as if he meditated publishing, is com¬ 
monly rebuked in much the same way, 
especially if he happen to be a minor. 
This is the position of M. Bouchor; but 
France seems to have determined to 
make an exception in his case. There are 
very many young poets in France at present. 
Their works are generally printed very 
nicely, and have pleasant vellum covers. 
An etching of the minstrel’s portrait usually 
forms the frontispiece, much loving caro 
being devoted to his flowing locks. It is 
allowed that these pretty volumes have but 
a small sale; the coarse public in fact never 
does care much for sonnets. But M. Bouchor’s 
book appears in a very different way, and has 
met with a much heartier welcome. It comes 
to the test in the classical yellow covers of 
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Cliarpentier, and the very name Les Chansons 
Joyeuses shows M. Bouchor’s contempt for 
the melancholy Pamassiens. 

“ Je ha'is jnsqu’a la mort ce siecle qui 
larmoie,”he says, andaims atamorefrank and 
Rabelaisian tone. Nowmost French lyrists are 
either studiously gloomy or studiously gay. 
They sit in the dust or in the sawdust, they 
share the despair and repentance and the 
mad mirth of Villon and Regnier. It is only 
of late that the disembodied school has 
found disciples in Prance, that the poets 
have lamented their inability to believe, or 
deny, to suffer, or be glad. M. Bouchor is 
quite determined to be glad, and perhaps 
the most vigorous lines in his book are bis 
challenge to the clique of idle singers of an 
empty day. 

*■ Jo crois quo vous prenez des poses dr theatre ; 

Je no distingue pas votre air sacerdotal 
Do 1’air jesuitique, et, sous le masque on ph'.tro, 

Je no lis sur vos fronts aucun signe fatal. 

Vous ne vouloz pas etre applaudis par lcs massts. 

Et solitnirement vous planez dans lcs cioux ? 

Pour vous montror a nu, moi qui haVs les grimaces, 
J’irai bicn rclever votre robe do dieux. 

L’on vous verra claquer des dents, momes ct pales, 
Maigres a faire pour, ct tout roues de coups, 

Et quand vous chantcrez, il sortini des riles 

I)e ccs tambours croves,qui sont vos coeurs, a vous.” 

M. Bouchor and his friends are to change all 
that— 

“ Mais nous, dont la vigueur cncor sc developpc, 

Lo front love parmi lcs sots ct lcs moqueurs, 

Xous voulons, en depit de cetto vicillo Europe, 
Garder eommo un tresor la jeuuesso des cceurs.” 

The negative side of all this, the contempt 
of affectation, the assurance that life is not 
“played out,” as Mr. Swinburne calls it, is 
genuine and sincere enough. But when we 
come to consider M. Bouchor’s own notion 
of what life is, and what enjoyment, his sin¬ 
cerity is less pure, and his philosophy any¬ 
thing but satisfactory. Any one may answer 
to people who whine about existence, that 
life in all its shapes of pain and delight is its 
own exceeding great reward and consolation. 
The game is worth seeing out, and this farce, 
in which wc are puppets, may be enjoyed if 
we think of ourselves as spectators. But 
M. Bouchor’s philosophy is more limited 
than this. He makes youth, with its passions 
and pleasure, the sum of life, and in this he 
only repeats the burden of De Musset and of 
Murger. To be sure he understands youth 
in a more healthy way than these unlucky 
bards. The mere sense of spring makes 
much of his joy; the first division of his 
book is as full of pleasure in the skies and 
songs of May, as the earliest lays of the 
tronveres. His verses “ dally with the in¬ 
nocence of love,” and surely no Mimi Pin- 
chon or Musette inspired these pretty lines:— 

“ Mais ma bien-aimeo est la flour des fleurs, 
L’oiscau des oiseaux, la revc dcs reves, 

Qui fait, dans le bois, palpiter lcs seves, 

Et fondre d’amour la rosle en plcurs. 

Et ma bien-aimie embellit les choses ; 

Sa voix fait plus doux les rossignolets, 

Et ses grands cheveux, legers et follets, 
Bavivent encor le parfum des roses. 

Et quand, & travers les feuillcs, je vois 
En blonde aux yeux bleus, en elaire toilette, 
Simplo et douce, Binsi qu’une violette, 

Je crois voir passer l'&tnc dcs grands bois.” 

This is a fair specimen of the idyllic love 
songs, full of youth and the sense of the 


spring, which are perhaps M. Bouebor's best 
claim to be a new and real poet. His Varia- 
lions sur quclqucs Avis do Shakespeare do 
credit to his taste, which is indeed veiy much 
inclined to the study of English poetry. He 
even goes so far as to like tea and Tenny¬ 
son, in which ho probably differs from the 
romantic youths who took up Shakspeare 
in 1830. About Italian literature he con¬ 
fesses himself to be un prejuge, thinking 
perhaps that Petrarch is the only poet of 
Italy, and that Petrarch is too much in the 
manner of the detested rarnassieus. 

All this is interesting enough, but it is 
not particularly joyous, and indeed his joy¬ 
ousness is the enigma, perhaps the weak 
point, of M. Bouebor’s volume. Is he really 
so fond of pale ale, or does he only say so to 
annoy his ethereal opponents. What is the 
meaning of his vinous pantheism— 

“ La terre toumc, le grand cid 

Tourno; tout tourue, toumc! Au diablo, 

Je veux crcver ma p<x-hc a lie!, 

Et declarer tout admirable. 

0 eiel, 6 torre, 6 g-rande mer, 

Ivresso eternellc des choses! 

Je eonfonds, n’y voyant plus elair, 
lies gouttes do vin et les roses.” 

The Cheeur de Buvevrs en Hirer is a capital 
drinking song, full of noise not unharmo- 
nions. But a drinking song is one thing, 
and a philosophy of drink another. M. 
Bouchor is as frequent in his praise of wine 
as Omar Khagam, and apparently with no 
more sincerity. It is a pity if he has reached 
the oracle of the Boutcille so soon, and 
found that the response is trinq. But 
after all his oracle is not absinthe, nor 
ha’chich—and probably he only insists on 
being jolly from a natural hatred of the 
poets in white vellum. His verses have a 
musical ring and plenty of vigour; his other 
qualities are probably best to be appreciated 
by his contemporaries. On the whole, we 
think it would bo premature to send a 
special mission to congratulate France on 
her youngest singer. A. Lang. 


Commissioni di Binaldo degli Allizzi per il 

Cfanune di Firenze, dal 1309 al 1433. 

(Firenze: tip. Cellini, 1867-1873.) 

An impression long prevailed, mainly fos¬ 
tered by Roscoe’s Life of Lorenzo the Magni¬ 
ficent, that the so-called Renaissance in litera¬ 
ture and science was chiefly owing to the 
influence of the Medici. We know better 
now. Italy has thrown open her archives 
with a liberality equalled by few other coun¬ 
tries, and the antbentic materials for history 
which they contain have been published with 
a profusion which almost creates an emkarras 
de richesses. Among these the three volumes 
which we now notice have appeared in a 
series of Documenti di Storia Italiana, issued 
by the Tuscan Deputazione di Storia Patria. 
The years to which they relate (1399-1433) 
fill almost the whole of the half-century of 
aristocratic government at Florence that 
was put an end to by the bloodless but de¬ 
cisive revolution which, in 1434, raised 
Cosirao de’ Medici to almost uncontrolled 
power as the head of the popular party. 

During the greater part of the fourteenth 
century Florence had been agitated by the 
factions of a new burgher aristocracy risen 


from the loom and the bank. In 1373 the mob, 
hitherto excluded from political power, seized 
upon the government, and exercised power 
in a way which reminds us of the Commune 
of 1871. After three years of anarchy, the 
party which had been dispossessed regained 
its authority, and established a government 
the most successful and glorious which 
Florence ever knew. It was then that the 
city rose to the first rank among Italian 
States, and bridled the ambition alike of the 
Visconti of Milan and of Kang Ladislas of 
Naples. Nearer home, Pisa was subdued, 
Cortona and Leghorn were acquired by pur¬ 
chase. Great and splendid public works 
attested the vigour of the Commonwealth. 
Before that half-ceutury reached its close, 
Brunellesco had completed the dome of the 
cathedral, and commenced the churches of 
San Lorenzo and Santo Spirito. Ghiberti, 
too, had finished one of the wonderful gates 
of the Baptistery, and was at work upon a 
second ; whilst Donatello had breathed life 
into not a few of the productions of his chisel, 
and Masaccio had taught the painters of the 
world to take Nature for their master in 
gesture and expression. 

This is the epoch on which the papers of 
Rinaldo degli Albizzi throw new light. They 
bring before ns the life of an influential 
citizen, busied in the public affairs of a 
thriving commonwealth, as no biographer 
could delineate it. He was the last head of 
the family and the party by which Florence 
was governed during the half-century. 
Originally sprung from Arezzo, his family 
rose with the class of wealthy citizen* which 
at the end of the thirteenth century had got 
the better of the ancient nobility, and which, 
through the institution of the guilds (art!), 
became masters of the State. Born in 1370, 
he was eight years old when the revolution 
which overthrew the rule of this burgher 
aristocracy for a time sent its leader, his 
grandfather Piero, to the block. As a boy 
he witnessed the revival of the authority of 
his father Maso (Thomas), who exercised 
undisputed power till his death in 1417. 

At the mature age of forty-seven, Rinaldo 
succeeded his father in the direction of the 
Commonwealth. He had already filled all 
those offices which had now become almost 
hereditary in the family of an influential 
citizen. For the machinery of government 
was extremely complicated, and the short 
tenure of the innumerable offices demanded 
the co-operation of all the members of the 
dominant class. Except when these officials 
were called away from home, as ambassador*, 
for instance, or as commissioners with the 
army, their services were gratuitous. Yet 
these gratuitous offices were eagerly sought 
on account of the influence which they gave 
and those who could not be relied on by the- 
ruling party were excluded from them by- 
various contrivances sanctioned by the letter 
of the law, even if they were opposed to the 
spirit of the constitution. 

Never was any citizen more frequently- 
employed than Rinaldo degli Albizzi. We 
meet him everywhere, even in commissions 
of subordinate importance. For in those 
days such second-rate employments were 
no more despised by a statesman than the 
carving of doorposts or the painting of 
pieces of furniture was despised by a great 
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artist. From 1399 to 1433 Rinaldo was 
more than fifty times absent from home on 
mission to the various states of Italy, or 
even to the Emperor himself. In war he 
had commissions to look after the army. In 
peace ho had various employments in 
Florentine or foreign towns. Finally, Pope 
Eugenins IV. conferred upon him, in 1432, 
the dignity of Senator of Rome. He was 
entrusted with the most important affairs. 
In 1418 he was sent to Pope Martin V., 
then on his way from the Council of Con¬ 
stance, with instructions to urge upon him 
the convocation of a new Council to com¬ 
plete the reforms left unfinished at Con¬ 
stance. In 1420 he accompanied the same 
Pontiff from Florence to Rome, and he was 
afterwards employed in Naples in pacifying 
the contending factions of that State. When 
Filippo Maria Visconti attempted to extend 
his authority over central Italy, Rinaldo’s 
influence was used to separate the Pope 
from the Milanese alliance, to retain the 
friendship of Venice, to arm the rulers of 
Romagna, to place the fortifications of the 
Apennines in a state of defence, and to 
plead at Vienna and Buda with the Em¬ 
peror Sigismond for a settlement of all 
questions at issue between him and the 
Venetians, in order that the Republic might 
be at liberty to turn its full attention to the 
■affairs of Italy. From 1427 to 1430 he 
remained chiefly at home, intent upon a 
new system of taxation known by that name 
of Catasto which has since been generally 
adopted, and which rose out of the financial 
necessities of the State. In 1430 he was 
named commissioner for the war against 
Lucca, a war which he had eagerly pro¬ 
moted, and which, by its failure, paved the 
way for the overthrow of himself and his 
party by Cosimo de’ Medici. Rinaldo’s last 
commission was an embassy to the Emperor 
Sigismond in 1433. 

All this while, from 1423 to the close of 
his public career, Rinaldo, with the minute 
exactitude characteristic of the Florentines, 
was keeping a daily record of the events 
of his life. For its publication we are 
indebted to the Cav. Cesare Guasti, at 
present head of the Florentine archives. He 
has done his -work admirably. The text is 
carefully edited, and each embassy or com¬ 
mission is introduced by an introduction, 
including numerous documents either in 
cx/enso or abridged. There is also an index 
of no less than 1G0 closely printed pages 
to guide ns through the labyrinth. The 
conscientious accuracy of the editor is only 
equalled by that of the statesman whose 
work he has illustrated. 

It is needless to say that this book is full 
of information on the policy of the Popes 
and of the Italian States. Nor is it only of 
public affairs that they treat. Rinaldo tells 
us that in 1406 he bought at Arezzo a copy 
of the Bible for eleven florins (ducats). In 
the list of his expenses he notes even the 
soldi paid for barges in passing the rivers. 
Travelling was neither easy nor expeditions. 
From Florence to Bologna was a journey of 
two days and a half. In 1421 Rinaldo took 
seven days in going from Florence to Rome, 
and it required sixteen to reach Vienna from 
Venice, by way of Pontebba. Sometimes 
the names of places in Germany are hardly 


to be recognised, and it is a pity that the 
editor should not have cleared up these 
difficulties for his readers. 

Since the middle of the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury warfare had been ia the hands of mer¬ 
cenary troops. At first these were composed 
of foreigners, latterly of Italians formed in 
the school of Alberigo di Barbiano. Under 
the Italian condottieri war became less savage 
than it had been in the days of captains like 
the German Werner von Urslingen, who 
was called the enemy of God and man. But 
the system was bad at the best, as the States 
were dependent upon the goodwill of the 
captains, who were absolute masters of their 
men, and were constantly changing sides. 
In the time of Rinaldo the system bad 
reached its highest perfection under captains 
like Sforza Attendolo and Braccio da Mon¬ 
tone. Yet even then what a want of con¬ 
fidence there was between the governments 
and their commanders, and how petty was 
the warfare itself, with its endless sieges of 
the meanest bicoque, and its fights bloodless 
to the soldiery, but entailing endless misery 
upon the populations. Several of Rinaldo’s 
commissions have reference to military affairs, 
and the papers relating to the war with 
Lucca, which began in 1429, fill no less than 
328 pages. The want of vigour in the com¬ 
manders, the insubordination of the men, 
the disorder and want in the camp, the 
quarrels of the leading men, are equally 
conspicuous in this ill-conducted war. It 
proved ruinous to the reputation of the cele¬ 
brated Brunellesco as a military engineer. 
He formed a plan for setting Lucca under 
water by obstructing the river Serchio by a 
dike. Unluckily for him, the water flowed 
into the camp of the besiegers instead of into 
the town. 

Further on we learn that, in 1431, the 
Florentine forces consisted of 993 lances 
or heavy cavalry, and 3,740 foot under 
twenty-two captains. But these papers 
throw no light on the origin of the enmity 
between Rinaldo degli Albizzi and Cosimo 
de’ Medici. Shortly before the outbreak 
of the war, both men appear in friendly 
intercourse. But wo are still reduced 
for information to Cavalcanti, from whom 
Maehiavelli derived his knowledge. Ri¬ 
naldo, thwarted by decisions taken at 
home and by odious calumnies, threw 
up his commission when things began 
to look badly, but his position in the 
State appeared unchanged. As late as the 
beginning of 1433, he was sent as ambas¬ 
sador to SienaT Six months later the im¬ 
prisonment and exile of Cosimo took place 
on September 7. But the records of the 
sittings of the Councils say nothing about 
Cosimo. The year was not over when his 
recall was talked about. In 1434 new poli¬ 
tical difficulties led to a rupture with Milan. 
The Florentines were defeated, and Rinaldo’s 
popularity was at an end. On September 29 
Cosimo returned, and his adversaries were 
banished. If these volumes furnish us 
with no account of these changes, they 
show haw the ruling party lost ground 
through a change in public feeling. In a 
constitutional monarchy there would have 
been a change of ministry. In a State 
where • real power was not with the legal 
representatives of government, but with a 


party whose authority was not limited by any 
constitutional forms, the total downfall of 
that party was the natural result. Rinaldo 
spent the rest of his days in banishment. 

“ Messer Rinaldo,” says Cavalcanti, “ did not 
know fear. His hands were clean; he was well 
versed in science; he was steadfast, and a lover of 
justice so far as to be accused of harshness. He 
was simple in his manners of life, and hated pro¬ 
fusion, whilst he used to say that temperance 
was necessary to health, which was interpreted 
by his adversaries as avarice. Had this man 
not been so haughty, his excellent qualities 
would have outshone those of many others. But 
his pride led him to underrate the virtues of others 
whilst it obscured his own merits.” 

Such a man was not likely to submit wil¬ 
lingly to his fate, and, like so many other 
exiles, he fell into the error of trusting to 
foreign arms for his restoration. In 1440 
he was branded as a rebel and a traitor, 
and, seeing that his hopes were at an end, 
he went on a pilgrimage to the Holy Se¬ 
pulchre, and died at Ancona in 1442, not 
long after his return, in the seventy-second 
year of his age. 

Rinaldo was no match for Cosimo. Co¬ 
simo was secret, cautious, and crafty, in¬ 
clined to let others appear in the direction 
of affairs. Rinaldo was open, impatient, 
and impetuous. But the Medici owed their 
prosperity as much to good fortune as to 
their own abilities. In more than one in¬ 
stance they reaped where others had sown. 
The government of the Albizzi raised 
Florence to the height of intellectual and 
political pre-eminence, and laid the founda¬ 
tions for the rule of Cosimo and Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, just as in later times Julius II. 
prepared the way for the splendid epoch 
which bears the name of Leo X, 

Alfred de Reumokt. 


Leicester Square: its Associations and its 
Worthies. By Tom Taylor. With a 
Sketch of Hunter’s Scientific Character 
and Works, by Richard Owen, F.R.S. 
(London : Bickers & Son, 1874.) 

The inhabitants of London have reason to 
be proud of their parks and squares, where 
they can occasionally turn their eyes from 
dusty bricks to refresh them with the sight 
of trees and grass. Napoleon III. thought 
so when he introduced the London square 
into Paris, and now Baron Albert Grant 
presents us with a Parisian adaptation of the 
original English idea. It is not, perhaps, inap¬ 
propriate that the French quarter of London 
should have a slice of Paris set down in its 
midst. Although we miss the noble trees that 
once adorned it, the square is now for the 
first time within living memory an ornament 
instead of a disgrace to the metropolis, and 
the supply of seats- among flower-beds is a 
boon for which all tired Londoners should 
be thankful to the munificent donor, and to 
the Defence Committee, whose prompt 
action prevented the enclosure from being 
built upon. The busts of the four great 
men which adorn the corners of the square 
are well selected, and it shows the great 
interest of tho- neighbourhood that such 
representative men as Newton, Hogarth, 
Reynolds, and Hunter could be chosen for 
the purpose. As to the central figure, we 
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mast consider it oat of place. It would be 
well to have a statue of Shakspere on Bank- 
side or at Blackfriars, but we think that here 
a representation of “ glorious John ” Dryden 
would have been more appropriate, as he 
lived close by in Gerard Street, and called 
himself, in the dedication of his Bon Sebastian 
to the Earl of Leicester, “ a poor inhabitant 
of his lordship’s suburbs, whose best pro¬ 
spect is on the garden of Leicester House. 

It is to commemorate this formation of 
“ a pleasure ground for the people ” out of a 
waste that Mr. Tom Taylor has written his 
interesting history of the past and present 
condition of the square. Taken as a whole, 
the biographteal largely preponderates over 
the topographical element in the book; but 
this is not greatly to be regretted, as it 
allows the author room for a full and lively 
account of the various artists, philosophers 
and statesmen who were either inhabitants 
or lodgers in the square. It is true that 
much of the doings of these worthies has 
very little local interest. Leicester House 
furnishes a long list of distinguished people, 
for there lived the numerous members of 
the noble house of Sidney ; the unfortunate 
Elisabeth, Queen of Bohemia and daughter 
of our James I., who was called by her 
husband’s enemies the “ Snow Queen,” and 
by all the rest of the world the “ Queen of 
Hearts ; ” the ugly but popular Prince Eu¬ 
gene, and sundry Princes of Wales. Savile 
House sheltered Peter the Great when he 
came to see our dockyards, and got royally 
drunk with our wine and brandy mixed 
with pepper. Other houses supply the 
names of Swift, who lodged in the square in 
1712 ; John Hunter and Sir Charles Bell, 
Hogarth at the Golden Head, and Rey¬ 
nolds at No. 47. On the doorstep of this 
house the great painter found one morning 
a little ragged urchin, whose portrait is now 
familiar to all in the exquisite picture of 
Buck. Thomas Lawrenco might have been 
added to the list of residents, as he came 
here on his arrival in London with the hope 
of enticing some of Reynolds’s sitters away 
from him ; but this ill-advised rivalry con¬ 
tinued only for a short time, and Lawrence 
soon left the square. Had Mr. Taylor not 
confined himself exclusively to the houses 
in the square, but included some of the im¬ 
mediately surrounding streets, as he does in 
the single case of Newton, he might have 
added to the number of his worthies. To 
instance but two out of many, Opie the 
painter lived in Orange Court, and Woollett, 
the greatest of English engravers, in Green 
Street. 

The plates that illustrate this book enable 
us to picture the successive states of Lei¬ 
cester Fields. First, there is Agas’s map 
of London in the latter end of Elizabeth’s 
reign, in which we see the lammasland, that 
was even then a subject of contention, used 
as a bleaching ground for the laundresses of 
London, and divided from other fields' by 
hedges which mark the streets still known 
as St. Martin’s Lane, and that formerly 
called Hedge Lane. There was then no 
sign of a house between the cluster of build¬ 
ings connected with the Royal Mews at 
Charing Cross, and the little village of St. 
Giles’s in the Fields. In 1630, preparations 
were being made for the building of Leicester 


House, and the Earl of Leicester was al¬ 
lowed to take in a portion of the common 
on payment of 31. per annum to the parish. 
A way across the fields, however, was to be 
left open for the inhabitants, and they were 
to be allowed space to dry their clothes 
upon. In 1637, workmen were engaged in 
finishing the upper rooms of the house. Faith- 
orne’s map (1658), shows Leicester House, 
and Newport House to the east of it, but the 
fields still remain. It would seem, if this 
map is to be depended upon, that old 
Leicester House stood about the centre of 
the present square, and this supposition was 
corroborated during the late alterations by 
the discovery of extensive foundations there. 
In 1671 the buildings on the south side were 
finished, and before the end of the century 
the ground in the centre was railed in. 
When new Leicester House was built on the 
north side is not known. Garden squares 
sprang up in London about 150 years ago. 
Previously the open spaces were carelessly 
kept, and became the dust-heaps of their 
respective neighbourhoods. St. James’s 
square was beautified in 1727, and Lei¬ 
cester Fields were laid out about the 
same time. It was probably between 1720 
and 1730 that Sutton Nichols’s view of 
the newly planned square was published. 
A copy of this does duty as a frontispiece to 
Mr. Taylor’s book, but it is there incorrectly 
dated 1700. Among George III.’s maps 
in the British Museum there is an interest¬ 
ing MS. plan of the proposed alterations, in 
which the awkward shape of the square is 
shown, and where it is stated that “ the trees 
round the bason will hide the irregularity of 
the grass plots which could not be made 
otherwise by reason of the irregular figure 
of the square.” Mr. Taylor has for the first 
time given the correct date of the erection of 
the notorious effigy of George I., which has 
gone through more vicissitudes than have 
perhaps fallen to the lot of any other statue. 
It was in 1748, when the quarrel between 
George II. and Frederick Prince of Wales 
still raged, that the latter, glad to put an 
affront upon his father, co-operated with the 
other inhabitants of the square in buying 
the statue of his grandfather at the sale of 
Canons. On the Prince’s birthday, No¬ 
vember 19, the statue ‘was uncovered, and 
for many years after the “ golden horse and 
man” was one of the London sights. 

In the seventeenth and eighteenth cen¬ 
turies the square was a dangerous place 
after dark, but it was probably not much 
worse than neighbouring parts, for few dis¬ 
tricts of London were then free from danger. 
About 1670, Ferdinand de Macedo, a Por¬ 
tuguese, while crossing the fields, was knocked 
down and robbed by three life-guardsmen ; 
and in 1699 some roystering noblemen 
and captains, who had quarrelled at a tavern 
hard by, fought a duel in Leicester Fields. 
Mr. Taylor’s description of the fight gives us 
a vivid notion of the darkness and desolation 
of the enclosure. Somewhat later, Smith, in 
his Life of Nullelens, describes the danger 
of that part of the road where the lofty row 
of elms stood on the east side of the square. 
When Leicester Fields became the abode of 
royalty, mobs were often collected there to 
see state ceremonials; one of the last of 
these was on October 26, 1760, when 


George III. was proclaimed king before 
Savile House. Twenty years afterwards the 
Gordon rioters attacked this same house, 
which was then possessed by Sir George 
Savile, M.P., and stripped it of its valuable 
furniture, books, and pictures, which they 
burnt in the fields in front. 

The central position of Leicester Square 
has made it a peculiar home of sights, from 
Lever’s Museum of Natural History, which 
was a rival to the British Museum in popu¬ 
larity, to the man with his telescope, who is 
immortalised by Wordsworth. Sir Ashton 
Lever, who filled Leicester House with his 
curiosities, was a collector from his youth, 
and when he grew up he would sell (accord- 
cording to Mrs. Montagu) an acre of good 
land for an extraordinary fungus. The 
next popular exhibition of importance was 
Miss Linwood’s gallery of pictures in needle¬ 
work, which interested our forefathers for 
many years, and is still remembered by some 
now living. Mr. Taylor pays a warm tri¬ 
bute to the beauty of Burford’s panoramas, 
which unfortunately are now no more ; but 
the list of Holophusikons, Eidophusikons, 
&c., is too long a one to allow us to follow 
him in noticing all the shows of the square. 

It is a striking instance of the stability 
of London property, that the Sidneys who 
gave the name of their title to Leicester 
Square continued their interest in it until 
near the close of the eighteenth century, 
when they sold the property to the first 
proprietor of the Tulk family for 90,000?., 
to pay off the encumbrances on Penshurst, 
and it was to the representatives of this 
family that Baron Grant paid 13,000?. for 
their shares in the enclosure. 

Henry B. Wheatley. 


Mij Life and what I Learnt in it. An Auto¬ 
biography. By Giuseppe Maria Campa- 
nella.' (London: Bentley & Son, 1874.) 
This is an artless, rather than an ill-written- 
book, but it is not one of those happy auto¬ 
biographical rarities in which the absence of 
art results in the growth of a natural master¬ 
piece. Some of the technical defects are no 
doubt owing to the difficulty of translating 
very simple thoughts into a foreign idiom, 
without attempting to enliven them with 
idiomatic turns, generally misplaced. The 
title of the book itself is a case in point: it 
endeavours to be popular and attractive, and 
succeeds in being the reverse of descriptive; 
for the story of the writer’s life only begins 
to be told in any orderly detail with the entry 
upon his novitiate (date not given), and 
ceases altogether with the fall of Venice in 
1849, while the conclusions to which the life 
may be supposed to point appear full-grown 
in the first chapters, and the processes by 
which they became evident to the writer’s 
mind are nowhere described and only uncon¬ 
sciously indicated. The narrative is suffi¬ 
ciently interesting to make its unintentional 
shortcomings matter of regret. Signor Cam- 
«panella by no means exaggerates the im¬ 
portance of what he has to tell, and is quite 
willing to tell it honestly; but we gather 
that he was without the composed self-con¬ 
sciousness that makes the absolutely accu¬ 
rate observer, while the lapse of time has 
deprived his recollections of the freshness 
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that enlivens any well-meaning witness's 
account of his own experience. 

Signor Campanclla was born in 1814 at 
Spinazzola, In the province of Bari. His 
father was a respected magistrate, who traced 
his descent from a brother of Tommnso Cam- 
panel la ; his mother, according to the auto- 
biographer a person of “ excellent intellect 
and capital good common sense,” evidenced 
as to its extent by her courageously calling 
some preaching Jesuits, at one time very 
popular with the Indies of the neighbour¬ 
hood, “ those black fellows,” though it proved 
insufficient to emancipate her from a share in 
those prejudices of her time and surround¬ 
ings, according to which it was indispensable 
to the credit of a respectable family that 
where there wore six sons three should be 
dedicated to the service of the Church. 
Giuseppe was one of the three sacrificed. His 
education was at first conducted under the 
auspices of an uncle, a student who had 
adopted the monastic life as a protection 
against ecclesiastical police spies, but was 
afterwards abandoned to some illiterate 
Gapucius, much addicted to the use of an 
instrument of torture resembling the “ tawso ” 
of Protestant Scotland. It is characteristic 
of our author that his memory of their igno¬ 
rance and bigotry is enlivened, if not em¬ 
bittered, by the association of these quali¬ 
ties with the painful extra-theological ex¬ 
perience. This is, in fact, the only point of 
real psychological interest in the autobio¬ 
graphy ; the jealous tyranny of the Roman 
hierarchy and the demoralising effect of its 
oppression upon all concerned, especially 
upon the lower orders of the clergy, who had 
virtually to choose between alternatives 
which comparatively few were acute or can¬ 
did enough to see in their true light—the 
alternative of serving as hammer, or as anvil 
-—these elements in the story are brought out 
very clearly and effectively, not indeed by the 
author’s trite moral reflections and bits of 
Exeter Hall declamation, but by the picture 
•of a practically despotic, all-controlling power, 
habitually at variance with the energetic 
impulses of its more robust subjects, and, by 
its material ascendancy, compelling their 
revolt to an unpractical concentration in 
feelings of indignation. When the victim 
•of some particular piece of oppression has 
no other outlet for his indignation than by 
intensifying his sentiment of hatred against 
the oppressor, his rational dissent from 
the tyrant’s principles is apt to lose its 
speculative breadth and temperance; a 
power that wishes its opponents to keep 
their temper and be quite reasonable must 
not be too strong, and, if the fact had not 
been known before, Signor Campanella’s 
autobiography would have sufficed to prove 
that half a century ago the Papacy was still 
ns much too strong for its spiritual subjects 
ns it was for the author of the CiJij of the 

The work opens with a pretty sketch of 
the Spinazzola contadini at work and play, 
rather too much generalised, however, as if 
the writer was not aware of the interest felt 
in nncient customs, and especially in every 
surviving scrap of heathenish superstition. 
Ho makes the Church responsible for the 
poverty and ignorance of her faithful 
children, while giving her no credit for the 
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picturesqueness for which she is also in part 
answerable. Good village schools may teach 
some things more profitable than the tradi¬ 
tional art of improvising pretty love-songs 
in dialect, but they are habitually fatal to the 
latter talent, whatever it may be worth; and if 
villagers are to enjoy two seasons of riotous 
festivity in the course of the year, it is perhaps 
an open question whether it is best for their 
morals to riot with less reserve beeanso the 
spiritual powers nre conceived to be tolerant 
of certain sins on certain occasions, or to risk 
their habitual piety of spirit by conceiving 
the power’s in question as imposing imprac¬ 
ticable anti-social restraints. Signor Cam- 
panella, while thinking it shocking that the 
boys and girls of the village should meet in 
church on Chi’istmas Eve to flirt and pelt 
each other with sweetmeats, also resents the 
severity which condemned a young priest, 
his own brother, to a month of spiritual 
exercises in a convent as a pcnanco for sur¬ 
reptitiously attending the Carnival in a mask. 
Don Giuseppe's novitiate was passed in a 
convent of mendicant friars at Banzi, and 
his account of the escapades of his superiors 
and fellow-novices bears all the marks of 
truth ; and here again his conclusions seem 
more irrefragable than his arguments. There 
is something wrong in a system which im¬ 
parts a flavour of sacrilege to harmless 
schoolboy mischief exactly in the case of 
those called to the most sacred offices : the 
only vessel available for cooking a dish of 
stolen maccaroni was one in the sacristy 
containing holy water. For taking the lead 
in this exploit Campanella was condemned 
to public penance and expulsion; but his 
family persisting in their entreaties, he 
consented to be pardoned, and encouraged 
to make his public profession at once. 
Padre Luigi, as he is to bo called for 
the next few years, is the possessor of a fine 
and powerful bass voice, and having studied 
under Francesco Stabile, his reputation as a 
singer spread through the province, and he 
was frequently summoned to assist at solemn 
musical services in other convents or 
churches. On one occasion some Americans, 
who were struck by his voice, sought an ac¬ 
quaintance, and gave him fifty dollars, and 
an invitation to make his fortune on the 
stage in their country. He was only dis¬ 
suaded from the attempt by Stabile, who 
represented to him the difficulties of escaping 
to the coast and the fatal consequences of 
his arrest as a runaway priest with a forged 
passport. Immediately afterwards he was 
snmmoned to Rome “ to compete for the 
primo-basso at the Sistine Chapel.” On the 
way he was twice threatened with arrest by 
an omniscient police, for going to the opera, 
and not staying at the convent of his order, 
but was promptly released on the offer of 
one or two sendi. The description of the 
solemn musical examination of the candidate 
is curious and interesting. Padre Luigi was 
elected, and for a time lived contentedly at 
Rome, the vow of poverty not being sup¬ 
posed to interfere with well-paid engage¬ 
ments to sing in different churches, until his 
relations with the Liberal party became sus¬ 
picious ; then lie was forbidden to sing on 
his own account, and soon afterwards was 
ordered to leave Home for Naples, his ap¬ 
pointment at the Sistine Chapel being vir¬ 


tually revoked without appeal. There was 
of course no remedy, and the same" 
kind of mild persecution—of the patriot 
through the virtuoso —being continued at 
Naples, he resolved upon procuring his 
secularisation as a step towards greater 
liberty, to be used in moral and revolutionary 
propagandism. By 1848 he had become 
well known to the Liberals of Naples, and his 
voice, silenced in the churches, found ample 
employment in the streets, in drowning cries 
that threatened “ Death to ” anybody in 
particular, and substituting the more harm¬ 
less “ Away with,” or else an edifying 
“ Viva ! ” Campanella accompanied the 
Neapolitan volunteers who started for Lom¬ 
bardy with the small contingent sent by 
Ferdinand II., and then, recalled. The 
volunteers went on to Venice and joined in 
the defence:, the slight sketch of the tra¬ 
gical interval ending with the capitulation 
is enlivened by a serio-comic picture of tho 
ex-lasso prof undo preaching at the top of his 
voice to the Austrian outposts on the sins of 
tyranny, and once seizing tho opportunity 
to hurl quite Homeric defiance and denun¬ 
ciation at Radetsky in person. 

Edith Simcox. 


The, Scottish War of Independence : its Ante¬ 
cedents and Consequents. By William 
Burns. (Glasgow : James Maclehose, 
1874.) 

This is A polemical but vigorous account 
of the war which created modern Scotland. 
Not content with accepting Mr. Freeman’s 
rash challenge on the old question of the 
Scotch vassalage prior to Edward I.’s con¬ 
quest, and doing battle with the over-praised 
author of The Greatest of the Plantagenets on 
behalf of Wallace and Bruce, both of which 
topics fairly belong to his subject, Mr. Burns’ 
combativeness has led him to rush into tho 
Pictish controversies, and fight Mr. Skene on 
the relation between the Piets, and the Scots, 
and Mr. Burton on that between the Scots 
and the Anglo-Danish population of Lothian. 
His book would have been better had he 
confined it to the history of the War of In¬ 
dependence. He doubtless succeeds in point¬ 
ing out—what any reader of the Prefaces 
to the Chronicles of the Piets and Scots 
and the new edition of Fordun could do— 
the risk of error, in constructing a his¬ 
tory of Scotland in the seventh, eighth, 
and ninth centuries from such materials 
as the brief entries in the Pictish Chronicle 
and the Irish Annals, the earliest of which 
was compiled not earlier than the end of 
the tenth century; and the conjectural cha¬ 
racter of some of Mr. Skene’s results, such 
as bis reconstruction of the lists of kings of 
the Piets, and of the Scots of Dalriada, and 
the supposed conquest of Dalriada by the 
Piets in 730. But sufficient respect is not 
paid to the labours of a writer who has col¬ 
lected once for all the Celtic sources, which 
though, like the Scandinavian, neglected by 
too many historians, yet form tho necessary 
basis of early Scotch history, and has re¬ 
introduced a critical spirit and exact scholar¬ 
ship into this dark period. 

On tho question of tho vassalage, Mr. 
Burns follows Mr. E. W. Robert son, whose 
reading of the authorities, tliuigli it cannot 
be supported on every poin’, is more correct 
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in its general result than that of Freeman, 
as any one may see who tests the statements 
of both authors by the Saxon Chronicle itself. 
Mr. Burns seems unaware that a more 
judicious school of English historians—Hal- 
lain, Kemble, Pearson, Stubbs—have never 
adopted the positions of partisan writers 
like Palgrave and Freeman. In opposing 
what, adopting an unhappy phrase of 
Robertson, he calls the theory of dis¬ 
placement, Mr. Burns mistakes the view 
of Burton and other writers in a way which 
seriously affects the value of his own work. 
It has never been supposed that the Celtic 
population of Scotland disappeared except 
from Lothian, where scarcely a single Celtic 
name has survived south of the Lammermoors. 
No other district is without them, and even 
now Gaelic is spoken over more than half 
Scotland. What cannot be gainsaid is that 
although the kings of Scotia derived their 
most ancient titles from the monarch s of the 
two Celtic races, yet at least after Malcolm 
Canmore married Margaret in 1070, the 
Anglo-Danish Lothian, permanently united 
to Scotland by the victory of Carbarn in 
1018, if not earlier, became the centre of the 
kingdom, the Teutonic language dominant, 
and Teutonic institutions the basis of those 
to which all Scotland by degrees submitted, 
so that now it is with difficulty that a few 
traces of Celtic customs (never ns in Wales 
and Ireland reduced to written laws, or, 
with scanty exceptions, embodied in written 
chronicles) can be discovered. Hence Mr. 
Burns has failed to see, what Mr. Murray 
in his admirable work on the Southern 
Dialect of Scotland truly points out, that 
the War of Independence, although it 
created the Scottish nationality of after 
times, was in its essence the struggle 
of the last surviving bit of Anglo- Saxonism 
to preserve its freedom from the Norman 
yoke. As regards the war itself, Mr. Burns 
has studied the original authorities with 
diligence, but too often interrupts his narra¬ 
tive to quote or controvert modern historians. 
He brings out with clearness that Edward’s 
attempt to incorporate the northern part 
of the island in a British empire was a 
new thing. The short-lived supremacy of 
Athelstane, of Canute and of William the 
Conqueror was wholly different. The treaty 
of Falaise was surrendered by Richard I. 
Edward himself had formally renounced, by 
the treaty of Brigham, the claims he after¬ 
wards asserted. This king is certainly en¬ 
titled to be called, as regards England, “ the 

f reatest of the Plantagenets,” but as regards 
cotland he was what he described himself on 
his tomb, “ Malleus Scotorum.” Mr. Burns 
has also well contrasted the Scotch leaders of 
the earlier and later period of the war: 
Wallace, who fought for liberty; Bruce, who 
fought for a crown as well. The concluding 
chapter, which treats of the results of the 
War of Independence, though in some points 
overdrawn, ought to be perused by those who 
idly regret that Scotland was not united to 
England in the thirteenth century, as well as 
by politicians who favour now a centralising 
policy. It is pleasant to direct attention to 
the fact that this solid work proceeds from 
the Glasgow press, which has hitherto done 
too little for historical studies. 

M. J. G. Mjckay. 


Hampton and its Students. By Two of its 
Teachers. (New York : S. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1874.) 

Tiie four millions of coloured people who 
have been suddenly put on political equality 
with the Americans will long continue to 
furnish one of the most perplexing problems 
of the States. Education seems the only 
possible way of solving it, and how far the 
negro race is capable of being educated re¬ 
mains to be proved. The writers of this 
report of Hampton and its Students main¬ 
tain that the effort has been made among a 
limited number with success, and they write 
in “the strong faith that the future of this 
long-enduring race will yet redeem its 
past.’’ 

A Normal School for the Freed Slaves 
was founded in 1801 at Hampton, Virginia. 
“During the term of 1873-4 the number 
of students enrolled was 226, who for the 
academic course were divided among twelve 
teachers, most of them trained graduates of 
the best Northern schools.” The normal 
course includes language, mathematics, his¬ 
tory, natural science, moral science, prin¬ 
ciples of business, &c.; there are also 
agricultural, commercial, and mechanical 
courses:— 

“One of the fundamental principles of the 
school is that nothing should be given which can 
be earned or in any way supplied by the pupil, 
and in consonance with this principle, regular 
personal expenses for board, &c., rated at ten 
dollars a month, are thrown upon each student, 
to be paid by them half in cash, and half in 


labour.” 

The object is one which enlists equal 
sympathy from the North and South,' and 
both have given largely for its support—but 
funds are needed to increase the building, 
and iu the consciousness of a good cause, 
the writers appeal to the public for help. 
“ Last year,” they say, “ we had the sorrow 
of turning away from our doors many an 
applicant whose only hope lay with us, be¬ 
cause our buildings were more than full.” 
The negro boys have proved their earnest 
wish for education by sleeping out during 
the coldest weather under canvas in the 
precincts of the school. 

The detailed working of the institution is 
carefnlly explained, and the report is written 
with enthusiasm, and considerable graphic 
power, rendering it far more amusing and 
interesting than it is thought right to make 
our English reports of charitable institu¬ 
tions. 

Of the negroes’ powers we hear that 
they learn with average readiness, and 
show more than average perseverance, but 
find their chief difficulty in inability to assi¬ 
milate the ideas which they receive.” Some 
of the histories of the students are given in 
their own words, and it is easy to perceive 
this difficulty. 

The sketches of the coloured folk living 
at Hampton are full of humour and pathos ; 
the following is a dialogue extracted from 
one called “ Incomplete Sanctification,” in 
which a negro is stating his “experi¬ 
ences : ”— 

“ ‘ When you’ve got de glory in your soul, you 
can’t help hollerin and a sboutin.’ 

“ ‘ Then as you have experienced religion, Mr. j 


Jarvis, I suppose you havo forgiven your old 
master, haven't you ? ’ 

“ It was an unexpected blow. The glow died 
out of his face, and his head dropped. There was 
evidently a mental struggle. Then he straightened 
himself, his features set for an inevitable conclu¬ 
sion, ‘ Yes, sah! I’se forgub him, do Lord knows 
1'se forgub him, but ’—and his eve kindled as the 
human nature burst forth; < but I'd yib my otter 
leg to meet him in battle ! ’ ” 

An old negro woman relates how her 
fourteen children had been sold away from 
her, and what her feelings were, when, at 
the time of the war, she saw the Union flag 
hanging across the street, a sign that delil 
verance was at hand :—• 

“An den I spreads out my two arms wide—so 
—an I hugs dat ole flag up to my bress—so—an I 
kisses it, an I kisses it, an' I says, ‘ Oh! bress you, 
bress you, bress you 1 Oh ! why didn’t you come 
sooner an’ save jes one ob my chillen I ’ an’ den 
de Yankees come a marcliin’ up do street wid 
de band a playin’, an’ de people a shoutin’, and I 
was cryin’ so I couldn’t see nuffin, tell all at once 
I membered what my ole missis tell me, an’ I 
.wiped my eves, an’ looked to see ef dey did hab 
horns for sartin.” 

But perhaps the most characteristic sketch 
is that of the coloured preacher, Father 
Parker. Negro ambition seems to havo 
been fully satisfied when he headed the pro¬ 
cession in Norfolk on the day when the 
Emancipation was proclaimed in 1863. 

“ I went and headed dem coloured people, a 
ridin’ in dat yer carridge, a settin’ back on dem ycr 
cushions. An’ I sot back—so—an’ lifded up my 
eyes, an’ seed de Union flag a wavin’ an’ a wavin’ 
ober my head—so—an’ de music a playin’, an’ de 
people a shoutin’, an’I said, ‘Oh, Lord! can dis 
be me ? ol’ Bill Parker, slave forty year—a settin’ 
back in dis yer carridge, on dese yer cushions, wid 
de ol' flag a flyin’ ober my head, a ridin' along at 
de head ob dis percussion of free men ? ’ An I sot 
back ! ” 

The latter part of the book is filled with 
cabin and plantation songs, some of which 
are sung by a band of Hampton students, 
called the Jubilee Singers, who are sent abont 
to give concerts in aid of the funds of the 
school. The songs are most of them enrious, 
and to our English ears somewhat ludicrous. 
The negro melody is occasionally very sweet, 
the negro theology is decidedly grotesque ; 
this is an average specimen of the camp- 
meeting hymn:— 

“0 saints and sinners will you go? 

Soe de hebbenly land— 

Pm gwine up to heaven for to see my robe. 

Gwine to see my rol>e and try it on ; 

It’s brighter dan dat glitterin’ sun. 

I'm a gwine to keep n climbin' high 
Till I meet dem angels in de sky, 

Dem pooty angels I shall see ; 

Why don’t de debbet let mo be ? 

I tell yon what I liko de best— 

It is dem shoutin' Methn less. 

We shout so loud de dcbbel look 
And ho gets away wid his elooven foot. 

See de hebbenly land.” 

Whatever is essentially good in the negro 
music will probably live, and may bo repro¬ 
duced in the music of the future, but we 
cannot be surprised that “ the negroes them¬ 
selves despise these songs, as a vestige of 
slavery.” F. M. Owen. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Holding Fast and Letting Go. By Brudie 
Brudie. (London : Simpkin & Marshall, 
1874.) 

Mary Grainger. By George Leigh. (Lon¬ 
don: Samuel Tinsley, 1874.) 

Wandering Fires. By Mrs. M. C. Despard. 
(London: Samuel Tinsley, 1874.) 

Mr., Mrs., or Miss Brudie Brudie (for the 
reduplication quite prevents the possibility 
of discerning this author’s sex or condition) 
has written a novel which in hot weather 
may be productive of innocent pastime. It 
is true that it is not possible to take the 
slightest interest in the story, and that the 
characters are uniformly silly ; but the lan¬ 
guage of the book is a decidedly curious 
survival of the Laura Matilda class and 
period, and the names of the personages are 
■delightful and ennobling to read. Violet 
Vivien, Lionel Harconrt, Stanley Wyldish, 
Inali Dallingcourt, and many more, form a 
group which the truly aristocratic taste, 
weary of Brown and Jones, cannot too 
much admire. The style, too, in which 
these personages talk and are talked of, is 
very soothing. Mr. Micawber educated 
under the personal superintendence of Miss 
Pinkerton could scarcely surpass it. “ I 
shall continue my teaching ” says a young 
lady to a young gentleman “ with the ad¬ 
monition, that the excitement of gambling 
must not be resorted to as an antidote, after 
such an effort of self-denial as you have 
just described.” Shortly afterwards the 
lady “engages herself in rendering more 
secure the fastening of one of her orna¬ 
ments.” Sho wears a widow’s cap—“her 
hair was still partially concealed by a soft 
white covering,” and so forth. We should 
recommend to Miss Brudie—if Miss she be 
—the study of the mot propre. When she 
next writes a novel, let her go sternly 
through it chapter by chapter, and turn 
every agricultural implement into a spade : 
after this process she may be readable. This 
is the story. Violet Vivien is a young widow 
with a child and an embarrassed property, 
which her husband’s friend Stanley Wyldish 
is trying to nurse for her. He is a better 
steward to her than to himself, and gets into a 
complicated scrape of gambling and flirtation 
with the Dallingcourts, brother and sister. 
But of course it all comes right and Wyldish 
marries Violet, or at least is about to do so 
when the book closes. There is a modified 
villain who tries to spoil the match. This 
is Major Harcourt, a foolish and unskilful 
villain, who fiuding himself quite unprovided 
by nature with the brains required for 
villany, very wisely repents. He has married 
a wife who does not love him until she finds 
that he loves somebody else. Then she 
begins to love him very much. We have 
much pleasure in recommending this ex¬ 
pedient to all Benedicts who are dissatisfied 
with the amount of affection they obtain 
from their wives. But we should not like 
to guarantee invariable success. 

Very much the same moral is illustrated 
in Mary Grainger. John Brown, the son of 
a rich manufacturer, having taken orders 
and married early, is established by his 
father in his own immediate neighbourhood 
as a sort of squarson with a large income 


and nothing to do. Starting with a good 
deal of enthusiasm for his wife and his pro¬ 
fession, he gradually gets disgusted with 
both—with his profession because he does 
no real work in it, and with his wife 
because she cares for nothing but endless 
gaieties." At last, when idleness, fulness 
of bread and disgust have brought him 
into a thoroughly unwholesome and tindery 
condition, ho meets Mary Grainger, a girl 
who is in a somewhat similar stato of mind 
from very different causes. Sho is the 
daughter of an army tailor and moneylender, 
who has brought himself and his family to 
ruin by gambling, drink, and general slip¬ 
periness. Brown and Mary fall in love 
with each other almost at first sight, and 
after certain adventures elope together, and 
live in a sort of bower of bliss at Torquay, 
as Mr. and Mrs. Radcliffe, Brown having 
first made a disposition of his property, by 
which he gives the bulk of it to his wife 
absolutely, settles ten thousand pounds on 
Mary, and leaves himself nothing. The 
pair of course discover that they are not 
quite such a heaven-made couple as they 
thought, and after not a few vicissitudes 
they part, Brown finally returning to his 
wife, who has been sobered by the shock of 
his leaving her, and kills many fatted 
calves for his return ; and Mary meeting on 
Westminster Bridge a wildly improbable 
Earl of Belhaven, who instals her in his 
house (on a strictly proper footing), and 
leaves her two thousand a year, which she 
devotes to good works. The story into 
which Mr. Leigh has worked up these 
materials, is with very many faults and short¬ 
comings a story of remarkable power and in¬ 
terest, especially in the portraiture of Brown. 
The effect of accidental luxury and culture 
on a somewhat ordinary nature, exciting 
rather than developing the intellectual facul¬ 
ties, and disorganising the moral, is admir¬ 
ably rendered, and the commonness of the 
type nowadays gives it additional interest. 
There aro strokes of unusual power in the 
description of Brown’s alternate attraction 
to and revulsion from Mary, and of his posi¬ 
tive fear of discovering that his wife’s affec¬ 
tion for him does exist, after he has made 
up his mind that it does not. If Mr. Leigh 
will work patiently, and not trouble his 
head with moral theories (to which from his 
preface he seems a little addicted), he ought 
to do well. His book has many of the cha¬ 
racteristics of the early work of a novelist of 
talent, possibly of genius. 

It is, w'e think, a very short time since 
Mrs. Despard’s last (and first) novel ap¬ 
peared. Unless, therefore, this writer, 
according to the fable current of Victor 
Hugo, keeps supplies of novels ready 
written, to bo issued at such times as may 
please her, we may mourn an addition to 
the list of quarterly novelists. An optimist 
reviewer might perhaps congratulate him¬ 
self on having got the reading of 
Wandering Fires over, instead of having it 
to come. Although apparently written with 
some care, it is terribly wearisome and 
uninteresting. Mrs. Despard has not suc¬ 
ceeded in clothing with any fresh interest 
our ancient friends, the beneficent middle- 
aged authoress, the pompous clergyman who 
bullies his wife, humbugs his congregation, 


and likes his dinner; the fiendish golden¬ 
haired governess who disturbs the peace of 
families ; the wily foreigner who speaks all 
languages, has unholy ideas on the subject 
of matrimony, and keeps «, gang of cut¬ 
throats on the shore of the Aegean so as to 
be handy when wanted. All these person¬ 
ages are put through violent exercise; but 
whether they start up in bed, writhe in 
agony, or drink “ old port,” at odd times in 
the middle of the day; whether they endea¬ 
vour to murder each other, go through per¬ 
fectly unintelligible scenes in bedrooms (vol. 
ii. p. 160), or retire to lunatic asylums (the 
only one of their proceedings which has 
merit of congruity), they are always tedious 
and uninteresting to the last degree. It is 
a pity that so much labour should have been 
spent to so little purpose. . 

George Saintsbury. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Wayside Nutes in Scandinavia. Norway, Den¬ 
mark, Sweden. By Mark Antony Lower, M.A., 
F.S.A., &c. (London: Henry S. King & Co.) 
Mr. Lower, who does not even profess to 
know any Scandinavian language, went by sea 
last summer to Copenhagen, and, being unwell, 
returned by sea to London in the course of a week 
or two. Into Sweden he allows he did not go, 
and, in spite- of some very sly passages, we can 
safely assert he has never looked on Norway. His 
knowledge of Scandinavia is absolutely confined 
to a short stay with English people in Copenhagen 
and its environs. Mr. Lower, however, has de¬ 
scribed, vaguely but at some length, both Bergen 
and Christiania. In each description there is only 
one expression that is not obviously taken out of 
a book. In his account of Bergen, however, he 
says, “ The inns of Bergen cannot be commended, 
as they are neither comfortable nor cheap.” This 
staggered us; it seems so very like original ob¬ 
servation. But, turning to Murray’s Guide to 
Noncay, we found this sentence: “Inns—not 
well kept, and dear.” In Mr. Lower's description 
of Christiania occurs this passage: “ A curious 
octagonal church of brick. ... It looks more like 
a chapter-house than a church. It is covered by 
an immense dome of brick, and even the groining 
ribs are of the same material." Murray’s Guide 
savs: “ This is a very large octagon . . . covered 
with brick. . . . This octagon is covered by a 
brick dome, resembling the roof of some of our 
best chapter-houses. . . . All the groin ribs and 
arches are of brick." Mr. I-ower has not been to 
Norway, yet he pretends to describe its towns. 
This is very disingenuous 1 

This book is absolutely worthless, except as a 
work of humour. Judged as a funny production, 
it has its interest, but as a serious piece of writing 
it is of that class, now happily rare, where nothing 
that is new is true, and nothing that is true is 
new. Being entirely ignorant of the Danish lan¬ 
guage, Mr. Lower has been forced to compile his 
book from Murray's Guide to Denmark, and Pro¬ 
fessor Engelhardt’s Guide lllustri. Paraphrases 
from these two works occupy about four-fifths of 
the volume. "When Mr. Lower quotes a name 
not found in these books, he almost invariably 
spells it wrong. He writes “Frederita” for 
“ Fredericia,” Fredericksal ’’ for “ Frederiksdal,” 
“ Jorsalalare ” for “ Jorsalfar,” “ Breum ” for 
“ Byrum,” and plenty no less monstrous. He sees 
“ a pretty shop tor what the Danes call tobbaker ,” 
and tells us that they call a bookseller bog-handel, 
which really means a book-shop. He ekes out 
his remarks with no less than 42 (out of 277) 
pages of totally irrelevant matter from a lady’s 
MS. translation of Jonas Lie’s Den Fremsynte. 

But a few sentences culled at random will give 
the best idea of Mr. Lower’s style and sentiments:— 
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“ I -will never acknowledge William as an Emperor, 
nor Bismarck as a Prince, for neither of them has a 
rightful claim to such a title.” 

“ After a few hours iu the North Sea we saw the 
most glorious sunset that eye could rest on, and I 
distinctly saw a portrait of the liond of my little 
Chinese dog, ‘Ching.’ Even Turner in his wildest 
imaginings could never have touehod that scene.” 

“In 1814 Denmark was compelled to cede Norway 
to Sweden, but why I never could understand." 

“ The Danos call their great national meetings 
‘ things,’ and so I think thoy are ” (sic). 

“ Most of our manufactured articles are tile result 
of what people call accidents ; but I believe that they 
were given to us by tho Providence of Almighty God. 
Take glass for iostaneo.” 

“ This sculpture is no doubt emblematical of some¬ 
thing.” 

“ It is perhaps too much a fault of mine to digress ; 
but when in a writing humour I cannot help myself.” 

“The islo of Zealand, which impinges on Copen¬ 
hagen (!) is variously spelt . . . and the New Zealand 
of the southern hemisphere is named after it.” 

This last statement is exceedingly original. 

Little Sealskin and other Poems. By E. 
Keary. (G. Bell and Sons.) The poem which 
gives its name to the volume is founded on the 
well-known legend, the counterpart of which 
Matthew Arnold has used for his “ Forsaken Mer¬ 
man.” Miss Keary adds nothing to her theme ex¬ 
cept perhaps quaint homely vivid detail; and her 
metre is formed on a corrupt following of “ Goblin 
Market.” “ Snowbell,” a more original treatment of 
the “ Enchanted Maiden and the Seven Dwarfs,” 
though the metre is even more ragged, would be 
pretty if it were not too incoherent. We want 
the author to supply the unity which the fantastic 
subject does not. Some dramatic lyrics like “ Two ” 
and “ Theodora,” would be moving if they did not 
presuppose too much. The most important thing 
m the volume is a correspondence between two 
friends, one of whom has turned Catholic and 
Carmelite, the other is inclined to turn Comtist 
and Communalist. It looks as if it were 
taken direct from life, and has all the clear¬ 
sightedness of emotional sincerity, though the 
metre is unusually aggravating. It turns upon 
the question whether it is selfish to be a nun or a 
Christian, and the Carmelite is allowed the last 
word with a vision suggesting that the religion of 
the Cross is still the highest expression of Welt- 
schmerz. Miss Keary is a very difficult author, 
partly through mere crudity, partly through a 
passion for experiments in search of metres favour¬ 
able to directness: if she has force enough to 
accept the familiar conditions of art—she has not 
force enough to transcend them—she may yet make 
her mark. 

Poems. By Meta Orred. (London: Smith, Elder 
& Co.) Miss Orred and Miss Keary would make 
a poetess between them. Miss Keary can think and 
feel and imagine: Miss Orred can write. Several 
classic things at the beginning are tolerable echoes 
of Tennyson’s “ Tithonus; ” the most original thing 
is “ The Dying Monk.” 

The Psychology of Scepticism and Phenomenal¬ 
ism. By James Andrews. (Glasgow: Macle- 
hose.) This essay is one more attempt to escape 
from the extreme consequences of any concession 
to Berkeley’s idealism. The writer objects to the 
theory of unconscious mental modifications, which 
followers of Hartley have been constrained to 
adopt, that an unconscious state is merely a state 
which exists, but is not known (to the subject?) 
as existing. Animals without a cerebrum, idiots 
in whom the cerebrum though present is function¬ 
less, are supposed to have sensible perceptions, but 
not consciousness, because they do not know them 
as really differentiated; while the truthfulness of 
the experience of the sane is verified by the cor¬ 
respondence of unconscious memory with con¬ 
scious perception. The connexion between this 
view and the light thrown by physiology on the 
localisation of senses is discussed cursorily and 
without much ihethod. 


Contemporary English Psychology. Translated 
from the French of Th. Ribot. (London: King 
& Co.) We are late in noticing this text book, 
in which students will find a fairly candid and in¬ 
telligent analysis of the opinions of Messrs. 
Spencer, Bain, Lewes, and the Mills, father and 
son, with a digression to Samuel Bailey and a fow 
pages on Hartley. The fault of the volume con¬ 
sidered as an introduction to the study of psycho¬ 
logy is that the exposition of the individual 
views of these representative writers is not sup¬ 
plemented by a clear independent statement of 
such of their common principles as the author 
thinks of vital importance. The introduction is 
merely a recommendation on general grounds of 
the application of the “ objective ” method to 
mental science, and it is not free from inaccuracies 
of expression which might be accounted for by 
carelessness, but look at least as much like igno¬ 
rance. 

Cassy. By Ilesba Stretton (London: H. S. 
King & Co.). Hesba Stretton’s writing is 
always vigorous. She has a quick eye for the 
picturesque, and writes naturally and with feeling. 
The scene of Cassy is laid in Epping Forest, and 
the heroine is a little London waif, who runs 
away from a cruel father, and takes refuge with a 
misanthropic dwarf who lives in a caravan. The 
descriptions of the forest life, and of the situation 
which Cassy obtains at a shaving saloon in London 
are both graphic, but it seems rather a pity that 
the author should try by the aid of John Banyan 
and the Apostles’ Creed to solve all theological 
difficulties between these two pretty little blue 
covers. It is impossible to think that Simon the 
dwarf gave an entirely conclusive reply to Cassy’s 
question in regard to the dogmas of Christianity; 
but it was wisely done to show that in his love 
and care of the stray child, he made his nearest 
approach to a knowledge of the Divine. 

Alice de Burgh: a Home Ston/ for Girls. 
(London: Virtue & Co.) This is probably the 
work of a very young writer, who may be de¬ 
luded bv the pretty binding and charming type in 
which Messrs. Virtue have got up her book, into 
thinking that she has “ a turn ” for authorship. 
She ought to have torn up Alice de Burgh, and, 
possibly, two or three other efforts which might 
nave followed it. 

The composition is of the thinnest kind; the 
story is harmless, what there is of it, and the in¬ 
cidents are good, and might have made an interest¬ 
ing tale but for the exceeding triteness of the writ¬ 
ing. The good intention of the book is undeniable, 
as may be seen in the following sentence, but it is 
a pity that good intentions will not teach gram¬ 
mar :— 

“ Margaret had yet to learn that the first object of 
interest to her ought to bo her home duties ; and that 
learning , although well enough in itself and when God 
has given the talents it is right to make use of them, 
still it was not right to make learning her only aim in 
life, and it was more wrong still to put it forward as 
a reason for neglecting to study and practise ail that 
is needed to make thoso around her huppy, so that in 
the future she might know how to do those many little 
services and oecujiations which make a home look 
bright and happy, and which none but a woman’s hand 
can rightly perform.” 

The illustrations are pretty, but they have 
nothing whatever to do with the story, and the 
most amusing thing about the book is the inge¬ 
nious way in which they have been connected 
with it. Editor. 


BOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. George Routledge anti Sons and 
Mr. L. C. Gent promise us a new edition of 
Hogarth's Works, to be published in about thirty 
monthly parts, which will contain nearly seventy 
more plates than any former edition. The text 
will be based on that of Nichols and Ireland, but 
much new matter, biographical and anecdotal, 
illustrating many of the real characters delineated 


by Hogarth, will be incorporated. There will also 
be a life of the artist, containing much new in¬ 
formation. Mr. James Maidment is to he the 
editor. 

The reception of M. Alexandre Dumas at the 
French Academy is fixed for a day within the first 
fortnight of January next. The reception of 
MM. Mdziftres and Caro will follow; and after 
the last of these ceremonies the Academy will 
elect a successor to the chair of Julee Janin. 

Dr. R. Pischel’s edition of Hemachandra’s 
Prakrit Grammar will be published in two parts. 
The first will contain the text, the critical appara¬ 
tus, a complete index of all words occurring in the 
grammar, and an alphabetical list of the sutras of 
Vararuchi and Trivikrama. The second part will 
contain the commentary, with notes explanatory of 
the text, and examples from Prakrit works. 

We are glad to hear that four hundred of the 
576 pages of text of the first volume of Mr. 
Arber’s Transcript of the Registers of the Stationers' 
Company are printed off, and that the volume will 
probably be issued in October. About half the 
third volume of the Paston Letters, edited by Mr. 
James Gairdner, is also in type. 

I» the Archives at Brussels are preserved several 
volumes of the correspondence between Juan do 
Necolalde, tbe Spanish minister at the Court of 
Charles I., and the Cardinal Infant. The first 
two volumes are especially interesting from the 
light they throw upon the secret agreement which 
was proposed between England and Spain for the 
use of the ship-money fleet, and upon the cause 
which led to the abandonment of that agreement, 
namely, the complete inability of Spain to find 
the sum of 60,0001, which was to have been ad¬ 
vanced to Charles. During this period, in fact, 
Charles had taken up his father’s policy of expect¬ 
ing the recovery of the Palatinate from Spain, 
which he had combated so warmly in earlier life. 
Necolalde was far from being a man of Goudo- 
mar’s abilities, but Charles seems to have been less 
difficult to manage than James, and in Portland, 
Cottington, and Windebank, the Spaniard had 
supporters who never failed him. 

Many readers will have heard with much 
regret of the death of Mr. Sydney Dobell, which 
took place last Saturday evening, at his house, 
Barton End, near Nailsworth, Gloucestershire. 
Til health had for many years prevented him from 
pursuing with any steadiness or strenuousness the 
career of literature, and thus his name, which was 
made especially familiar twenty years ago by the 
publication of The Roman and of Balder, had 
dropped out of the common talk of literary society. 
Both these works commanded great attention from 
a large public, and the merits of both as works of 
literary art were somewhat fiercely fought over. 
We have lately been told that it is not the pro¬ 
vince of a work of art to excite the contest of 
different opinions, but rather to produce an har¬ 
monious pleasure. But the art of poetry, especially 
in its most original manifestations, has generally 
produced contest as well as delight. Nevertheless, 
there are certain minor poems of Mr. Sydney 
Dobell’s about which contest of opinion is impos¬ 
sible. His weird, extraordinary ballad, Keith of 
Ravelston, with its significant refrain, is one of 
those little works which will live longer than 
most large ones. And some among the war 
poems, dealing with incidents of lowly life, strike 
a strong and deep chord, and express, as few 
things in modem literature express, the emotions 
of a people in war time, with the continual clash- 
ings of patriotism and of personal grief. Mr. 
Dobell was an intense patriot; very much a Con¬ 
servative, but very much more an Englishman. 
Almost to the last he took the keenest interest in 
all that was passing in the world of politics and 
literature. He dies, prematurely, as a middle- 
aged man. This is hardly the place in which to 
speak of personal qualities which immediately 
commanded, iu all who knew him, some feelings 
wanner than respect. 
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We have received Anticriticism,or How Some one 
hit the nail on the head. A friendly dialogue, by Pro¬ 
fessor H. Steinthal. [“ Antikritik. Wie einer den 
Nagel auf den Kopf trifft. Ein freundsckaftlicher 
Dialog.’’] (Berlin, 1874.) This pamphlet con¬ 
tains Professor Steinthal's reply to Mr. Whitney’s 
strictures. It is a severe punishment inflicted by a 
German on an American scholar, such as has 
seldom, if ever, been known in our literary annals. 
For years it has been a matter of surprise to 
many people that Mr. Whitnev should have been 
allowed to pursue his extraordinary course with 
impunily. He evidently imagined that the easiest 
means of gaining a reputation was to attack other 
scholars, and to challenge them to a pugilistic 
combat. lie apparently did not understand why 
they shrank from an encounter with the American 
champion. He became more defiant and offen¬ 
sive with overy year, and he has now at last ob¬ 
tained his heart’s desire. We do not defend the 
tone which Professor Steinthal has adopted in his 
reply, though there seems to be but one opinion 
among unprejudiced persons, that the extra¬ 
ordinary behaviour of the young American 
scholar would have been an excuse for almost any 
reprisals. But however that may be, if Pro¬ 
fessor Steinthal thought that Mr. Whitney’s 
proceedings, encouraged as they were in Ame¬ 
rican and German newspapers by a few not 
quite disinterested writers, were doing real 
harm to the cause of that science to which he 
had devoted the whole of his life, we believe that 
ho might have produced a much more salutary 
effect by showing his indignation in severe, but 
measured terms. Facts tell more than words. 
Professor Steinthal might have been satisfied with 
showing that Mr. Whitney had either not read 
his books, or, if he had, had not understood them. 
He might have complained of his misrepresenta¬ 
tions, and exhibited the shallowness of his know¬ 
ledge. But what is to be gained by mere abuse ? 
On every page, as we read on, we meet with ex¬ 
pressions such as, “ the horrible humbug,” “ the 
vain man, who only wants to be named and praised,” 
“ the scolding flirt,” “ the tricky attorney.” “ the 
man who barks against the spirit of our classics in 
poetry, philosophy, and philology.” What he 
writes, we are told, are empty bubbles, jesuitic 
insinuations, full of impudence, deserving a fla¬ 
gellation. A climax is reached in the following 
sentence : “ Everywhere when I read him, hollow 
vacuity yawns in my face, arrogant vanity grins 
at me.” Other words, such as Tolpatsch, Geek, 
Liigner must remain untranslated, and they cer¬ 
tainly would much better have remained un¬ 
written. "When will scholars, and particularly 
students of language, learn that rude and offensive 
words do much less harm to those to whom they 
are addressed than to those out of whoso mouths 
they proceed ? 

Mb. J. E. Solkinson, an English subject re¬ 
siding in Hungary, has just published at Vienna 
his translation of lihakspere's Othello into Hebrew, 
with a critical introduction by Mr. Peter Smolen¬ 
sky, the editor of the Hebrew periodical Uascha- 
char (Aurora), at Vienna, and author of various 
Hebrew works. Mr. Solkinson was already favour¬ 
ably known by his translation of Milton’s Paradise 
lost into Hebrew; and his present version of 
Othello is very highly praised by Mr. Smolensky, 
who contends that it is the best translation of the 
play into any foreign language. 

Dr. Robert Dahumanx, of Bonn, is to join 
Mr. Edmund Brock in editing Cato for the Early 
English Text Society, and is to contribute to the 
work an essay on tho different versions of the 
famous Distichs of the Middle-Age philosopher, 
and their wide diffusion through the literatures of 
all the countries of Middle-Age Europe. To Mr. 
Brock’s already prepared texts—two Anglo-Saxon, 
two Earlv-English, and one Old-French — Dr. 
Daklmann will probably add a third and different 
Early-English version, and a second Old-French 
one, besides a Latin one, from the MSS.; and he 
will collate for each all the accessible manuscripts. 


Dr. Dahlmann ie a pupil of Diets, Delius, Sim- 
rock, &c., and also a second-lieutenant in the 
Prussian army, in which he won his promotion 
during the late war. 

The Early English Text Society prize in the 
University of Mississippi, was won bv Mr. Thomas 
Walter Stoekard, of Torondes county, Missis¬ 
sippi, who got ninety-nine per cent, of the marks 
given for his paper. Honourable mention was 
also made of Mr. Wm. Addison Alexander, of 
Kosciusko, Mississippi, whose {taper was less than 
one per cent, below that of Mr. Stoekard. 

The small University of Jena seems to be bent 
on reviving the literary traditions which have 
given it so high a place in German literature. Not 
only has it set on foot an excellent Review of 
current learned literature, which proves a formid¬ 
able rival to the Centralblatt, but it is on the point 
of starting a new organ of scientific theology in its 
widest sense, to which most of the leading liberal 
theologians of Germany and Holland have pro¬ 
mised contributions. The title is to be Jahrbiicher 
fiir Protestantische Theoloffie, and the editorship 
divided between Drs. Hase, Lipsius, Pfleiderer, 
and Schrader, members of the theological faculty 
at Jena. Subscription price 6 thalers, or 15s., a 
year. 

The Russian Minister of Public Instruction has 
sent Dr. Harkavy and Dr. Stark to Tchufut-Kale 
to examine the MSS. of the late M. Abraham 
Firkoviteh, whose death we announced some 
weeks since, and to buy them for the State if they 
think proper. They are now said to number not 
less than 6,000. 

It appears that thero is a Society in Italy for 
the suppression of bad books, which in its fourth 
report expresses great indignation against the 
JRivista Europea for having said that too many of 
its members would exclude all -books but the 
Catechism, the Office of the Madonna, or at most, 
the Book of Dreams. The Iticista naturally finds 
it hard to be called to account for what was a 
mere vivacious expression, not to be taken in a 
literal sense. From tho conduct of the Society 
in this instance it is clear that the feminine ele¬ 
ment in the Italian character does not stop short 
of inability to distinguish between an illustration 
and an argument. • 

A volume of notices and papers relative to the 
funeral obsequies of F. D. Guerrazzi has just 
appeared at Leghorn, the proceeds from the sale 
of which are to go towards the subscription for 
his monument. 

Tnu new Director of the Archives at Milan is 
proceeding rapidly with his catalogues. Four- 
fifths of the documents are already inventoried, 
amounting to about 250,000 portfolios, cartons, 

&c. The second part of the third volume of the 
Documenti tratti degli Archivi, coming down to 
the year 1445, is published, and the documents, 
bringing them down to tho death of Filippo 
Maria, are ready for printing. 

The following note on an autograph of Milton, 
by Dr. Ingram, of Trinity College, Dublin, in 
Ilermathena, 1873, p. 248-0, deserves a wider cir¬ 
culation than it has yet had:— 

“ Very few, I believe, are aware that tho library of 
Trinity College. Dublin, possesses a most interesting 
autograph of Milton. It is in tho volume marked 
It. dd. 39, which contains several of his controversial 
tracts. At the beginning of this volumo is tho in¬ 
scription, somewhat injurod in tho binding, ‘Ad doc- 
tissim(um) virum Patri(cium) Juniurn Joann(es) 

Miltonius haec sua unurn in f(asci)culum conjecta 
mittit, paueis h(uljusniodi lectori(bus) contentus.’ 

The closing words will remind evoryone of the 1 fit 
audience find, though few,' of tho Paradise Lost. 

Probnldy in writing tho Latin words, as well as tho 
English, he had before his mind Horace's 

‘ neque to ut mirotur turba, labores, 

Contentus paueis lectoribus.’ 

Tho Junius to whom tho volume is inscribed must 
not be confounded with Junius, the philologist, whose 
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name was Francis; the person meant is Patrick 
Voting, whose biography will bo found in Smith’s 
Vitae." 

Mr. D. C. Elwes, F.S.A., contributes to a local 
paper the results of a close inspection of the parish 
registers of Chalgrave, Bedfordshire, which he be¬ 
lieves to have been the birthplace of the author 
of IHlgrim's Progress. No entry of Bunyan’s bap¬ 
tism occurs in the registers of Elstow parish, 
while in those of Chalgrave not only is the name 
very frequently found, but in the year 1620 
(June 17) the baptism of John Bonyan, son of 
William Bonyan, is recorded. This date is in¬ 
deed two years before that which is usually as¬ 
signed to Banyan's birth, but Mr. Elwes considers 
that this is of no importance, while it agrees 
better with the age at which he is likely to have 
entered the army. The Bunyan family was cer¬ 
tainly seated at Chalgrave «b early as the year 
1539' (with which the parish register opens), and 
it is rather remarkable that the name does not 
occur after 1028, when, it is suggested, the family 
migrated to Elstow. There is, however, a strong 
presumption that John Bunyan was never christened 
m church, if indeed he underwent the rite of in¬ 
fant baptism at all; and we do not think that Mr. 
Elwes lias so far done much to invalidate the 
tradition of Elstow having been the birthplace of 
the great master of allegory. 

The friends and admirers of Professor Georg 
Waitz, who met at Gottingen on August 1 and 2 
to celebrate a jubilee in honour of the great his¬ 
torian, have, at the suggestion of Professor Kluck- 
hohn, resolved themselves into an historical asso¬ 
ciation, which is to meet every fifth year at Got¬ 
tingen, where it invites its members to assemble in 
August, 1879. 

Dr. Ludwig IIauset.maxn, in a recent number 
of the German periodical, Im Keuen Erich, has 
given an interesting report of the fourth annual 
meeting of the “ Hanseatic Historical Associa¬ 
tion,” which was held this year at Bremen, and 
will take place next yeax at Hamburg. In the 
course of the discussion Dr. R. Pauli, who is so 
honourably known for his intimate knowledge of 
English history, and for the numerous admirable 
works which he has contributed to the literature 
of the early periods of our Anglo-Saxon and 
Norman kings, read a paper, in which he traced 
the relations between the English during the 
wars of the Roses and the Hanseatic towns 
generally, and Bremen specially. He related in 
graphic words the contest which had been carried 
on for years between the English and the Hansers 
for mastery at sea, and which in the autumn of 
1470 nearly culminated in the ignominious defeat 
and capture of Edward IV., who, when flying 
from the pursuit of the Lancastrian party, which 
was supported by Louis XI. of France, was 
intercepted in his flight to Holland by the 
ships of the Dantzigers, and only escaped 
falling into their hands through the timely aid of 
his brother-in-law, Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundv. It was, moreover, solely through the 
help of the Hansers, who had been won over to 
his cause by the intervention of the Burgundian 
duke, that Edward was enabled, in the spring of 
1471, to return triumphantly to his own do¬ 
minions, in spite of the attempts made by the 
French King to force the deposed Lancastrian 
dynasty on the English nation. This circumstance, 
coupled with the fact that the Hanseatic Leaguers 
secured favourable terms for themselves by the 
treatv of Utrecht in 1474, which concluded the 
war between them and England, sufficiently shows 
the real significance of the democratic mercantile 
power which then ruled the destinies of so large 
a portion of northern Germany, and influenced 
the entire fabric of foreign diplomacy in the 
German empire. Dr. Pauli has more than once 
treated the subject of Hanseatic domination, and 
from the complicated nature of its influence on 
our own history under the houses of York and 
Lancaster, it is one that never fails to interest the 
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English reader. In the absence of full and suffi¬ 
cient materials in this country for the elucidation 
of that period of our history, we gratefully wel¬ 
come any fresh light that can be thrown upon it 
from the well-preserved annals of the old Hansers, 
who were in turn the allies and rivals in trade of 
the English, and we may hope that under the 
careful investigations of Drs. Pauli, Hauselmann, 
Mantel, and others, the archives of the old Hanse 
towns may still be made to yield important results 
to the history of our own and other countries. 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

‘With reference to the quotation from La 
Turquie in our last number, a correspondent 
writes to us to say that it is erroneous to attri¬ 
bute a very early date to the cisterns which have 
been recentlv opened by Mr. Henry Maudeslav 
(not Moselv). These cisterns are connected with 
An extensive system of water supply, which has 
been reported on by Lieutenant Conder, R.E., the 
officer in command of the Ordnance Survey of 
Palestine. They are within the scarp, or original 
line of the defence of the hill, which was dis¬ 
covered by Captain Warren, R.E. Rock-cut steps 
lead to an unknown depth, down the face of this 
scarp ; and the entrance to the cistern is from a 
sort of landing-place on these steps. That the 
date of the cisterns is not anterior to the Roman 
occupation, at the very earliest, is proved by the 
existence of a round arch in one of them. The 
“ Moabite epoch ” of Jerusalem is a date entirely 
unknown to the historian. 

The forthcoming September number of Peter- 
mann’s Mittheilungen opens with a continuation 
of the account of Dr. Bemouilli’s travels in Gua¬ 
temala, in the year 1870. In his progress through 
the country the Doctor was struck with the fre¬ 
quent occurrence of ruined churches and deserted 
habitations, and at first thought he concluded 
that the population had greatly diminished, but 
on reflection he saw that the real explanation was 
that here, as in most other civilised quarters of 
the globe, there is a marked tendency on the part of 
human beings to settle in and on the outskirts of 
towns. From Don Yorye Ponce, a wealthy pro¬ 
prietor, Dr. Bemouilli elicited some particulars 
respecting the terrestrial disturbances to which 
Guatemala has been so subject. For tw’o months 
they experienced from at least five to six concus¬ 
sions every day, and on some days these actually 
amounted to thirty and fifty. Animals are appa¬ 
rently wonderfully shy here; though the doctor 
traversed several uninhabited tracts, the only 
mammals he encountered were a few foxes, squir¬ 
rels, and skunks. Still game is to be got with 
patience. Santa Rosa, which the doctor visited, 
is about twelve leagues from Guatemala, and 
from it$ low situation is a most unhealthy spot. 
It is garrisoned with a few troops. Other towns 
were visited by Bemouilli, but the general cha¬ 
racter of his subsequent remarks does not call for 
special notice. 

An account of the Challenger's progress, as 
compiled from Captain Nares’ reports and dia¬ 
grams, and Captain Davis's articles in the Geo¬ 
graphical Magazine, next finds place, the cruise of 
the vessel being followed as far asTristan d’Acunha. 
Count Wilczec, the Arctic explorer, contributes a 
sketch of the configuration and geological struc¬ 
ture of Novaya Zemlya, the general scope of the 
article being to establish beyond a doubt the 
identity of its formation and character with that 
of the Ural chain, and the number winds up with 
a short sketch of the economic progress of Austria 
during the last quarter of a century. 

We learn from the Levant Herald that the 
question of the water supply from Lake Dercos is 
still the subject of eager discussion, and the 
Imperial Society of Constantinople has decided to 
memorialise the Grand Vizier on the hygienic 
defects inherent to the project of supplying Con¬ 
stantinople with water from that lake, and praying 


for a competent commission of inquiry into the 
subject. 

According to the same journal of August 11, 
the famine in Asia Minor still continues, causing 
great misery. Sickness was carrying off numbers 
of the population, and the prospect for the future 
was most gloomy. 

From the mouth of May last Mount Aetna has 
been in a state of activity that betokens an ap¬ 
proaching eruption. It is nearly five years since 
the torrent of lava issuing from the principal 
crater covered the valley of Bova;- since Sep¬ 
tember, 1809, the mountain has been quiet. Pro¬ 
fessor Silvestri has passed two days and nights on 
the summit of the mountain, and from the phe¬ 
nomena he has observed he believes an eruption 
is imminent. 

The railway now about to be constructed from 
Naples to the top of Mount Vesuvius, near the 
crater, will be 20 kilometres (eirc. 10 miles) long; 
the localities it serves, to the foot of the volcano, 
comprising a population of 100,000 inhabitants, 
who provision the markets of Naples. From 
Naples to the foot of Vesuvius, a distance of 23 
kilometres (about 14 miles), the ordinary rails 
will be used, and the system of traction by means 
of iron rails ( drothseil ) will be adopted for the re¬ 
mainder of the way. The second division will 
be classed into two sections—the one 2,100 metres 
long, towards Atrio di Cavallo, where will be the 
drawing machine and the buildings necessary for 
the railway; the second section, 1,100 metres, 
will come out a few steps from the crater. The 
terminus will be sunk 20 metres under the lava. 
In case of eruption, the current would thus be 
turned away from the rail, which throughout its 
whole course will be raised above the level of the 
soil. Professor Palmieri, director of the observa¬ 
tory at Mount Vesuvius, having observed that 
the lava, in every eruption, approaches nearer the 
buildings of the observatory, the opposite 
side of the mountain will be chosen for lay¬ 
ing down the rail. About 250 metres from 
the projected station at Atrio di Cavallo, Mount 
Somma makes a spur or projection, of which they 
will make use to keep all the working stock in 
case of an eruption. The whole line will be held 
in communication with the Observatory by means 
of a telegraph. 

The work will be begun at the last section, that 
is, the part which will go to the top of the crater 
and spare the fatigue of the ascent. It will not 
take more than a year to carry out. 

The Journal de St. Petersbourg, under date 
August 14, mentions the appearance of sharks in 
such numbers in the Bay of Marseilles as to 
attract the serious and anxious attention of the 
municipality of that city. It was decided in 
council to use every effort to destroy these visitors, 
by fishing for them from the islands in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. 

From a report of the English Secretary of Lega¬ 
tion at Yeddo, it appeals that a law was passed in 
1872 by which it was announced that Japan was 
to be divided into seven educational districts. 
Each of the inspectors appointed for these dis¬ 
tricts had the supervision of from twenty to thirty 
schools, which are respectively classed under the 
heads of military, high, and elementary schools. 
Since the promulgation of this law 1,799 private 
schools and 3,630 public educational institutions 
have been opened, in which 338,463 boys and 
109,637 girls receive instruction. Besides these, 
30,000 students attend classes for higher branches 
of education, and consequently about 480,000, or 
nearly one-sixtieth of the entire population, are 
receiving instruction under the new system. 

Apart from the few miles of railway now open 
in Japan, we hear that the extent to which, 
during the past three or four years, wheeled con¬ 
veyances have come into fashion, is quite astonish¬ 
ing. Both in cities and along the high roads, 
where wheels can be used, the jinrikisha, or 


wheeled chair drawn by one man, has been sub¬ 
stituted for the old kago, or litter carried by two 
men. The saving of power thus obtained is very 
considerable, for the kago with two porters only 
travelled thirty miles,, a day, whereas nowadays 
one man draws the jinrikisha thirty-five miles in 
the same time. It is said that a Japanese used 
to pay 6s. 6 d. for a day’s journey in a lingo, whereas 
he can now have a jinrikisha for 3s. 6rf., the prime 
cost of the conveyance being about 31. 10a. 

It is proposed to undertake a regular exploita¬ 
tion of the Muncayan copper mines in Manilla, in 
consequence of some very pure copper (about 
twelve tons), having been got from them and sold 
at 17 dole. 44 cents per quintal. 

The Historical MSS. Commission reports that 
amongst the papers of Lieutenant-Colonel Carew, 
at Crowcombe Court, Somerset, there is preserved 
a letter from Queen Elizabeth to the Emperor of 
China [at that time Wan-le of the Ming dynasty], 
written in 1596, just after the incorporation of 
the East India Company. In his collection at 
Knole Park, Kent, Earl de la Warr possesses two 
long letters written from Japan in 1618 and 1620, 
to Thomas Wilson, Esq., one of his Majesty’s 
secretaries; these are described as being “ full of 
information about the country.” 

A recent number of O Kovo Mundo contains a 
careful review of a work on Brazilian Anthropo¬ 
logy by Dr. Conto de Magalhiies, which has just 
been published at Rio de Janeiro. In this work, 
which is a collection of papers read before socie¬ 
ties, or previously issued in periodicals, the author 
deals mainly with three interesting questions. 
Man in Brazil he believes to date back 100,000 
years. Some of the native languages he considers 
to belong to the Aryan family; “ it is beyond 
doubt that Sanscrit has furnished 2,000 roots to 
the Quichua tongue.” He discriminates three 
types amongst the Indian races. A dark race of 
great stature (e.g., the Guaicuruof Matto Grosso) ; 
a lighter race of medium height (tho Ckarante in 
Goyaz), and another still lighter and smaller, pecu¬ 
liar to the basin of the Amazons, as, for example, the 
Mundarucu of Para. The first he regards as the 
primitive race,the two others as the result ofa mix¬ 
ture with white in pre-historictimes. The mingling 
of the races in more recent days has “ produced 
a mixed race, excellent for its energy, courage, 
sobriety, constancy, and resignation in the en¬ 
durance of privation and toil.” The influence of 
the half-bloods on the Brazilian people has been 
great, and is shown in the language, which, in 
addition to above a thousand nouns borrowed 
from the savages, has adopted a good number of 
their verbs and phrases. This racial mixture Dr. 
Magalhaes considers beneficial for Brazil and for 
humanity. In the great region called Yao de 
Parana no white man can live; sooner or later 
the marsh fevers overpower him. Here, and in 
other parts similarly situated, the mixed races 
flourish. So little is known, comparatively speak¬ 
ing, of the anthropology of the New World, that 
it is to be regretted that Dr. Magalhaes has not 
chosen a language more accessible than Portu¬ 
guese. 

Dr. Philippi states in Das Ausland that the 
boundary treaty concluded between Chili and Bo¬ 
livia describes "the borderland according to the old 
notions of theoretical geography, which gave the 
Cordilleras of that region sierras, deep valleys, 
streams, &c., notwithstanding that he had explained 
its true character in his published journey through 
the desert of Atacoma. He found a huge plain, on 
which were scattered isolated mountains, mostly 
extinct volcanoes, never forming chains, valleys, 
or passes, but huge clefts often 500 or 600 feet 
deep, with perpendicular walls, that appeared to 
have resulted from aqueous action at some former 
period. At present it only rains about once in 
from twenty to fifty years. From his description 
it is evident that a model of this district would 
look much like certain portions of the moon as 
seen through a good telescope. 
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A LONDON ALDERMAN’S JOURNAL, 179G-7. 

(Continued from page 208.) 

11 Moxday, 6 FebT The report of yesterday is no 
longer to be concealed. On Friday night Henry Trench 
Chiswell Mailman. Esq. shot himself at his seat 
(Ilelxlen Hall) in Essex. The desperate deed has 
caused a very great alarm in the mercantile world ; 
for his connections were most important, and before 
this fatal war, he was ranked among the first mer¬ 
chants in Europe, and few there were more opulent in 
point of fortune. Speculations of great magnitude, 
which have embarrassed his circumstances, \v h have 
been carried on by a Mr. Nantes a junior partner, are 
supposed to bo one cause, but many mast be mate¬ 
rially implicated in his fall. . . . I dined at the Jewry 
with 10 in number, the Ilccorder in the chair, Capt. 
Mackenzie of the Navy, &c. Mr. William AVilson 
came in about eight, with whom and M r Recorder 
Callender I eat oysters and scanned men nnd things 
till one o’clock. My friend Callender and X never 
agree, tho’ we are always good friends, lie is a tooth 
and nail, or. as Alderman Le Mesurier would say, a 
thick and thin man, so devoted to Messrs. Pitt & C° 
that there is no arguing with him on any principles of 
reason, so blind to the slavish doctrines propagated 
with so much industry and zeal by the tools of govern¬ 
ment, that he wages eternal war against truth and 
conviction. 

“ Tuesday, 7 Feb. 1797. The chat of last night 
was productive of a promise to dine to-day with M r 
Callender at M r William Wilson’s, hut before I left 
tho York, I received a note informing me that it was 
the birth-day of M r Nutt, which supersedes all other 
engagements and requiring my attendance at fire. At 
five 1 was punctual. We had' tho skull of a very fine 
cod, excellent cold roast hoof, roasted leg of mutton, 
and a pudding for dinner. The day terminates his 
7-’"' year. \\ hen X consider his vast age, his robust 
constitution, his spirits, his clear judgment, his facul¬ 
ties altogether, his memory & his never failing fuud 
of conversation (tho’ we often and almost always differ 
in public sentiment and political opinion) with his 
groat knowledge of the world of men and of things I 
do not know within tho compass of my acquaintance 
so extraordinary, so surprizing a man. May he enjoy 
the return of many such davs! 

“March 1. X forgot to mention that tho French 
landed on the 22”' 1 nt a plnco called Fisgard in 
Pembrokeshire, 1200 or 1500 men from two or three 


frigates ; but the honest Welshmen turned out armed 
with pitch-forks in defence of their land and aided by 
some militia who were at hand, the whole were 
presently marie captives, and surrendered at discretion 
to Lord Cawdor. The frigates left them. They (i.e. 
the Welshmen) were commanded by a grey-headed 
fellow whose name was Tate. With what view 
these fellows could be there landed and thus 
deserted is at present mysterious, but the probable 
conjecture is that they are a banditti of felons 
whom the French Wanted to get rid of; and in 
that case, we have gained a loss, for while they are 
here, wo must be at the expense of maintaining ’em. 
Wa send our felons to a prodigious distance, to New 
South Wales at a vast expense. They manage these 
things better in France, by sending their felons to 
Old South Wales, at no expense at all! 

“Friday March 3. The general gloom that per¬ 
vaded the town was cheered by the arrival of Capt. 
Robert Calder with the very unexpected news that 
Sir John Jervis on the 14 ,h nlto (Valentine’s Hay) 
had, with fifteen sail of the line only, fallen in with 
the Spanish fleet, consisting of 27 sail of tho line, 
and by a hold enterprise cut off about one-third of 
them and after a sharp battle of six hours had the 
good fortune to capture Salvator Mundi, 112 guns, 
St. Joseph, 112 guns & two others, with comparatively 
little loss on our side, viz. 300 killed and wonnded. 

. . . . Tho maritime history of England does 

not exhibit so glorious a conquest! Whether the cir¬ 
cumstances of the action are considered in regard to 
the gallantry and skill which were displayed in bring¬ 
ing the onemy to battle, the presence of mind with 
which the gallant admiral seized on the critical mo¬ 
ment, and tho science he displayed in pursuing his 
advantage—the prompt alacrity of his fleet in second¬ 
ing his efforts, with so little an expense of blood, 
form altogether such a combination of interesting 
features as give to this glorious achievement a splen¬ 
dour and importance beyond anything in modern 
times. This triumph, however, so very unexampled 
in brilliance, had only the effect to raiso the stocks 
i per cent, and that for a very short period. Thanks 
of both houses were unanimously voted to Sir John, 
the other admirals, &c.; bolls ringing in every quarter, 
and many a hogshead of wine I dare say was drunk 
to the health of the Jolly Tars of Old England! 

“ Wednesday, 8 March. According to the old mode 
of reckoning, this is the anniversary of my Birth-dav, 
being horn as recorded in the Family Bible on tbo 8 ,h 
of March. 1750. Forty seven years ago! What 
wonderful alterations have been exhibited on the face 
of the globe since that period, and more extraordinary 
alterations are at hand, or I am no prophet! This is 
appointed by Government as a day of Fasting. Hu¬ 
miliation and Repentance—that is, in other words, 
every body who has a horse rides out, and all get the 
best dinner they can. I do not recollect that the 
Frenchmen have appointed such a day since the com¬ 
mencement of the war; they mean to do their busi¬ 
ness first and go to church afterwards. I hardly 
know what to make of these kind of things or what 
is intended by thorn. If it really is a day set apart 
for serious duty, and all people would join in it, I 
certainly coukl have no objection, though firmly per¬ 
suaded that fasting and praying will not avail in the 
contest, but such a day appointed, and by ns so kept 
appears to mo a mockery of religion and a perfect 
farce. It is but justice however to the inhabitants of 
the country to say that they arc infinitely more atten¬ 
tive and zealous than the inhabitants of the Metropo¬ 
lis; nnd the observation is, I believe, not new. 

“Thursday, 16 March 1797. On Tuesday died M r 
Ambrose Godfrey at. Shaftesbury Houso, Kensington 
Gravel Pits, a celebrated chemist in Southampton 
Street, Covcnt Garden, and n distant relation of our 
family; nnd on tho samo day died M” Pope (for¬ 
merly Miss Younge), a celebrated actress who made 
her first appearance in Imogen at Drury Lane in tho 
year 1768. I saw her play the character; M r Hol¬ 
land was the Iaehimo, and M r Powell, Posthumus 
Leonatns, old Love the Cymbeline. In her line of 
character—haughty tragedy—she has scarcely left her 
equal. 

“ Tuesday, 11 April. On Saturday for the last time 
appeared the justly celebrated Miss Farren in the 
character of Lady Teazle, in Sheridan’s incomparable 
comedy of The School for Scandal. No occasion in 
the memory of the most veteran amateur ever drew 
together a more crowded houso, to bike a final adieu 


of this accomplished actress now destined to nova ft* 
the high circle of life as the Countess of Derby 1 

“ Wednesday, 12 April. Paris papers up to the 
8 <h inst, with Official details from Buonaparte to the 
Directory of the astonishing achievements of the 
army in Italy. In no former part of his career has 
he displayed more of that skill, enterprise and ac 
tivity, which have distinguished his command, nor in 
any part of his former exploits has he been more 
faithnilly served by the enthusiasm, discipline and 
valour of his troops. . . . Thomas Paine embarked 
with M r Munro for America on the 19“ March. 

“Tuesday, 25 April. The Morning Chronicle of 
yesterday was with me at breakfast, which at all 
times gives a zest to the bread and butter, and I an» 
disappointed when it fails in attendance. It speaks 
with some confidence of an account having readied 
London that our gallant ally the Emperor has been 
ex necessitate —finding from tho exhausted state of his 
finances and the clamours of his subjects, tired with 
the calamities of war, that he is no longer able to 
withstand the victorious efforts of Buonaparte—in 
order to savo his crown and the hereditary possessions 
of the House of Austria, compelled actually to sub¬ 
scribe terms of peace without the knowledge of his 
good brot her the king of England; so that poor honest 
M r Bull is left in the lurch at last, as has often been 
predicted by his best friends. . . . The mutiny of the 
sailors is over. A Council was held at Windsor on 
Saturday, when their propositions were agreed to. 
Their wages are advanced 5/6 per month, giving 
them now 1/ per diem without deduction, and their 
provisions to be full weight without leakage or 
wasteage, &c. 

“ Wednesday, 3 May. Royal Academy opened on 
Monday, and it is stated ns much improved, and so 
it ought to bo before it can be called good. 

“ Stocks look brisk, 52 j. 

“ Saturday 24 June. Midsummer day, and a ter¬ 
rible day truly for the hay. It raiuod incessantly 
and very hard indeed for three hours together. I was 
three hours coming from the Bora’ to Kings Arms 
Yard, stopping at forty different shops for shelter. 
With difficulty reached Dolly’s where I found my 
friend Parkinson in an attack upon a veal chop, which 
lie did not relish, succeeded by a steak which was 
the worst he ever tasted, & the wine so execrable 
that we left a part upon the table. He will never 
visit Dolly’s again for a good dinner. Except in tho 
wine I was more fortunate, but that was a disgrace 
to tho houso. My chop was good anil so was my 
steak. 

“ This day came on tho election of sheriffs when 
Sir William Sterne, alderman of Castle Bnynard, and 
Robert Williams, Esq. alderman of Cornhill Ward 
were returned duly elected. Lord Lauderdale and 
M' Waddington were proposed, but their attempt to 
speak was drowned in the clamour of the Hall. Wilkes 
was rechosen Chamberlain, &e. &c. An explanation 
arrived from France of what they called a separate 
peace, which as report says is satisfactory; in conse¬ 
quence of which Lord Malmesbury. Lord Pembroke, 
and Lord Morpeth it is presumed will immediately set 
out on their Embassy to meet the French Commis¬ 
sioners at Lisle.My decided opinion is that it 

will end in fumo nnd the stocks at 45. but I would not 
bo a Bear in speculation expecting such an event! 

“ Sunday, 25 June. On Friday morning died Dr. 
Warren, one of the most celebrated physicians in town, 
at his house in Sackville Street. To Bil¬ 

lingsgate, where I amused myself an hour in seeing 
the Gravesend Boats mid the yachts for Margate sot 
sail. I dined in the Boro’ with my friend Parkinson 
en famitle and in the evening walked thro’ some 
gardens near tho Kentish Road at the expense of one 
halfpenny each. We met & saw a variety of people 
who had heads on thoir shoulders, and eyes and legs 
and arms like ourselves, but in every other respect ns 
different from the race of mortals we meet at the West 
end of the town as a native of Bengnl from a Lap¬ 
lander. This observation may be applied with great 
truth in a general way to the wholo of the Borough 
and all that therein is. Their meat is not so good, 
their fish is not so good, their persons are not so 
cleanly, their dress is not equal to what wo meet in 
the city or in Westminster; indeed npon the wholo 
they are one hundred years behind hand in civiliza¬ 
tion. I must not however omit their kindness nnd 
hospitality, which if to bo measured by M r Parkin¬ 
son’s standard is at least equal to the best in either 
of the other cities. Wo do not agree in politics not- 
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withstanding, my friend thinking well of the ability 
and integrity of His Majesty’s Ministers and the mea¬ 
sure* of their administration, and 1 think they are the 
most profligate, abandoned and corrupt cabinet thnt 
ever presided in the country, weuk, impolitic and un¬ 
constitutional, haviug obtained power by the derelic¬ 
tion of every principle of honour and justice, and 
supporting it by means the most flagitious. 

“ Monday, 26 June. I dined at M'. Nutt's, having 
contributed three as fine mackerel as eye ever beheld, 
weighing. J should think full 21bs. each, and which I 
purchased at Billingsgate for one shilling. We had 
lamb pie, leg of mutton, and a rice podding. We 
drank our wine moderately till eight, &c., having 
scarcely hinted at anything political the whole day. 
Nothing new or interesting in the more enlarged circle 
of life, bat the Bulls and the Bears had a bit of a 
struggle, in which I suppose, many wero wounded. 
The stocks vibrated from 54| to 56 j, but left off just 
os they lagan, which was 55, leaviug tho net advan¬ 
tage to the brokers, who may in many instances be 
compared to the lawyers, who divide the oyster, leav¬ 
ing the shells to their too credulous clients. 

(To be continued.) 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

A PASSAGE IN LEAR. 

8 8t. George's Square, N.w. 

When Lear is about to divide his kingdom 
between his three daughters, he says to them— 

“ Tell me, my daughters. 

Which of you, shall we say, dot h love us most 
That we mu- largest bounties may extend 
Where Nature doth with merit challenge ? ” 

Hunter interprets the last line “ Where natural 
and actual affections vie with each other.” But 
surely the meaning is, “ Where your natural 
relation to, and love for me, claim my bounty by 
deserving it,” that is, “ among you, my daughters, 
according to your deserts.” And on turning to 
■“ challenge ” in Johnson t Dictionary , ed. Latham, 
one finds this passage rightly entered under the 
meaning “ claim as due.” F. J. Furnivall. 


AMERICA AND THE STUDY OF ENGLISH. 

“ University School,” Petersburg, Virginia, U.S.: 

July 30, 1874. 

I notice in the Academy of June 6, under the 
head of “ Notes and News," a paragraph in regard 
to the systematic study of English in the Southern 
States of America, calculated to mislead English 
scholars, and which, unintentionally I am sure, 
does injustice to the successful efforts made in 
certain institutions in this State to promote the 
scientific study of English. This paragraph states 
that 

" the Early English Text Society has just added to the 
list of institutions to which it sends yearly some of its 
texts as prizes, the first University in tho Southern 
States of North America where English is systemati¬ 
cally taught. This is the University of Mississippi, 
«t Oxford, in tho State of Mississippi, where Professor 
J. Lipscomb Johnson has a class of no less than sixty 
students in Anglo-Saxon, a class which, for numbers, 
the one professor of Anglo-Saxon in Great Britain at 
Oxford (old, not new) probably never even dreamt of 
having in his wildest moments.” 

I am sure that Professor Johnson himself would 
bare been the first to correct the error in this 
statement, had he seen the paragraph in question, 
for he is a distinguished alumnus of the Univer¬ 
sity of Virginia, where there has been a chair of 
Anglo-Saxon for nearly fifty years. This profes¬ 
sorship of Anglo-Saxon, the Jiret in any American 
college or touvereity, was established just forty- 
nine years ago by Thomas Jefferson, “ founder of 
the University of Virginia, and author of the 
Declaration of Independence.” 

Almost immediately after the late war, and 
several years before Professor Johnson accepted 
his professorship in the University of Mississippi, 
Professor Thos. R. Price, M. A., also an alumnus 
of the University of Virginia, and afterwards 
t r ai n ed in the best German universities, introduced 


at the College of Randolph-Macou, in Virginia, the 
scientific study of Early English. Professor Price's 
patient teaching of many years has borne fruitful 
results, while his brilliant lectures on the subject 
have kindled an enthusiasm among the younger 
men in the State in regard to this study which 
promises much for the future. 

It may not be impertinent to add that in the 
higher (private) schools of Virginia, English has 
been systematically taught for more than five 
years. W. Gordon McCade, 

Master of the “ University School.” 


SCIENCE. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL CONGRESS IN STOCKHOLM. 
Thb first general session of the Congress took 
place in tho Knights’ Hall on August 7. Count 
Henning Hamilton opened the meeting by welcom¬ 
ing the foreign members ill a French oration. The 
Count began by reminding the audience that the 
Congress in Brussels, two years ago, had selected 
Stockholm as the gathering-place for its next 
meeting, and had chosen the Duke of Ostergoth- 
land to be President. The loss Sweden had sus¬ 
tained in the death of King Carl obliged his 
brother to receive the guests, not as President of 
the Congress, but as King of Norway and Sweden. 
Count Hamilton went on to say that the accident 
that Sweden stood behind the southern countries 
of Europe in respect of climate, wealth, and 
the gifts of nature, gave special interest to 
Swedish archaeology, since the civilisation 
that reigned over the whole south of Europe 
at a time that was prehistoric to the cold regions of 
Scaudinavia, gave us indications of time that it 
would otherwise have been impossible to attain. 
For this reason the scholars of the North have had 
especial success in dealing with questions of the 
antiquity of man, and the speaker was in hopes 
that the learned foreigners who had attended the 
Congress would have uo reason to judge that their 
long journey had been taken in vain. When 
Count Henning Hamilton had ended his speech, 
which was received with prolonged cheers, Pro¬ 
fessor Capellani rose and proposed that the Congress 
should elect the Count to be its President, which 
was agreed to with acclamation. Dr. Ilans 
Hildebrand then ascended the tribune and gave a 
sketch of the history of Swedish archaeology, 
which was listened to with deep interest. When 
this lecture was over, the selection of office-bearers 
commenced. Among the vice-presidents we notice 
the names of Nilsson, De Quatrefages, Virchow, 
and Dupont; and amongst members of the council 
our own countryman, Mr. Evans, Van Beneden, 
Kygh, and Engelhardt. 

In the evening the city of Stockholm gave an 
entertainment to the foreign guests in the beautiful 
place of Hasselbacken. When all were assembled, 
about COO in number, Baron Ugglas addressed 
the meeting, and warmly welcomed the learned 
representatives of the various European capitals. 
Bertrand, in reply, dwelt on the services Sweden 
had offered to the cause of science, on the splendid 
researches of Linnteus and Berzelius, on the an¬ 
thropological discoveries of Retzius, who had 
given the world the first ideas about the history 
of races, and on the labours of other eminent 
Swedish savants. Professor Pigorini supplemented 
this speech with a special reference to the veteran 
of living science, Professor Sven Nilsson. At 
the end of the evening Professor Itossander, 
calling attention to the fact that Iceland was that 
very day celebrating her Thousand Years’ Festival, 
dwelt upon the place of that island in archaeology. 

On Saturdav morning the question under dis¬ 
cussion was “ 'What are tho earliest traces of the 
presence of man in Sweden?” Unfortunately, 
Professor Torell, who was expected to deliver a 
lecture on this subject, was prevented from attend¬ 
ing. Baron Kurcn took his place, and after his 
oration, the Danish Minister, \Vorsaae, remarked 
that one prominent sign of the progress of archaeo¬ 
logical science was that now not only the remains 


from different countries were compared, but also 
the remains from different provinces in the same 
country, which enabled observers to follow the 
development of civilisation more surely. From 
such comparative investigations the speaker drew 
the conclusion that the arrival of man in Sweden 
must date from the end of the Early Stone Age. 
In the afternoon meeting, when W’orsaae was in 
the chair, the question, “ Can the precise way in 
which the trade in amber was carried on in 
early times be pointed out ? ” was under discussion. 
In the meantime, the French palaeontologist Hamy 
read a paper on the order of succession of the 
quaternary strata and remains found in the valleys 
of the Seme and the Somme, together with the 
Paris basin. On the question of the day Dr. 
Stolpe delivered a lengthy discourse, in which he 
dwelt upon the geognostic distribution of amber, 
and stated that East Prussia is the richest district 
in the world for this precious substance. In olden 
time, however, Europe was chiefly supplied with 
it from the west const of Jutland. Amber is also 
found along the whole const of the North Sea as 
far as the Zuider Zee, and the production of it in 
this district was in former tunes probably far 
greater. On the English coast amber is but rarely 
thrown, and it is far from abundant on the east 
coast of Jutland and among the Danish islands. 
The trade in amber seems to have taken two 
directions, the one from the south coast of the 
Baltic, and the other from the south-east corner 
of the German Ocean. The inhabitants of 
North Europe may have received it also from 
North Germany, Poland, and Gallicia. Light is 
thrown upon the question when amber was first 
used by man, by the discovery of it in the graves 
of the Stone Age, in West Gothland ; in only one 
instance it is known from the Bronze Age, while 
in the Iron Age it was evidently much in use. 
Dr. Stolpe mentioned that during his investiga¬ 
tions upon Bjiirko he had found over 1,000 
grammes of this substance. Italy had received its 
amber through Germany and Switzerland. Ac¬ 
cording to Pliny the Germans brought amber to 
Pannonia, whence the Greeks and Romans re¬ 
ceived it. Various Roman coins proved the im¬ 
portance of this trade in early times. Professor 
Capellani supplemented the lecture with remarks 
on the early specimens of amber found in Italy. 
Among those who took part in the discussion that 
followed were Wiberg, from Gefle, Professor 
Virchow, and Mr. Evans. 

On Sunday the members of the Congress visited 
the museums and public collections of Stockholm. 

At the meeting on Monday, tho 10th, Professor 
Desor, from Switzerland, presided. The question 
of tho day was: What characterises the age of 
polished Btone implements in Sweden, and can 
the remains of this age be referred to a single 
race, or are we to suppose that several peoples 
were inhabiting Sweden at the same time ? 
During tlie discussion the King entered and said 
a few words of congratulation. Proceedings were 
then immediately resumed, and the King remained 
a listener to the close. Dr. Montelius gave a clear 
sketch of wliat hnd been discovered in Sweden of 
the age under discussion. More than 500 graves 
dating from this period are known, and axe mostly 
situated close to the sea or near the central lakes. 
It may be broadly said that the age is most richly 
represented in Skaane, the extreme south of the 
countrv; far less in central Sweden, and not at all 
in the North. The speaker agreed with Professor 
Worsaae in believing thnt Scandinavia was origi¬ 
nally entered through Denmark and Skaane. In 
Norway and the north of Sweden a very different 
race was dwelling at the time, the builders of 
cairn-sepulchres. Professor Rygh, from Christi¬ 
ania, showed that the results of his explorations 
in Norway agreed with those of the last speaker 
in Sweden. He pointed out that the remains in 
the north of Scandinavia were not of flint, but of 
slate, and that they were brought there, without 
doubt, by tho Lapps. These northern remains 
had scarcely been noticed till a year ago; since 
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then two very important discoveries had been 
made, one of a grave at Stenkjaer, near Thrond- 
kjom, which had a certain likeness to the Danish 
hjijkkenmoddings, in which spears, axes, and knives 
of bone had been found; the other in the 
Arctic part of Norway, by the Varanger Fjord. 
The Professor considered that ah these re¬ 
mains wero left by the ancestors of the Lapps, 
and that they had never penetrated farther south 
than the province of Nordland. Although they 
lived for many centuries in communication with 
people who used iron, they remained themselves 
m the practices of the Stone Age till the begin¬ 
ning of the eighteenth century. Norway and 
Sweden had therefore two inhabiting races in the 
Stone Age, the Lapps in the north and the con¬ 
quering people from Germany and Denmark. 
Bertrand remarked that it was of great import¬ 
ance for European archaeology’ that the question 
should be answered how far the reindeer had 
been a domestic animal in Scandinavia elsewhere 
than among tho Lapps, as the bones of that 
animal had in many parts of Europe been found 
in connexion with human remains. Montelius 
stated that such bones were never found in the 
Danish kjdkkenmdddings, but Dr. Hildebrand had 
met with examples in Skaane. Worsaae resumed 
the thread of the discussion. He believed that the 
old war between archaeologists and historians was 
drawing to a close. At the Congress of Copenhagen 
it had been shown that the old belief that the Lapps 
had once possessed all the north of Europe, and 
had gradually been pushed northwards, could no 
longer be held. The result of explorations since 
that Congress had been to confirm the newer 
theory, and to show that the Lapps had always 
dwelt where they do now, since had they lived 
in the south of Scandinavia, some traces of their 
presence must have remained. The Lapps, there¬ 
fore, are not the remnants of the earliest in¬ 
habitants of that district. De Quatrefages drew 
attention to the discovery of a cranium near the 
North Cape that in no way resembled the Lap- 
ponian type, and basing his remarks on the traces 
of reindeer found in Perigord and other southern 
districts, was still of opinion that the inhabitants 
of Europe in the reindeer period followed the rein¬ 
deer as the climate changed, and found themselves 
at last in Finmark. lie believed the cranium he 
had spoken of belonged to a still earlier race. 
A sharp contest on this anthropological question 
between Virchow and De Quatrefages ensued, and 
then the meeting closed. 

On Monday afternoon a stance Hire was held 
under the leadership of Dupont. First De Mor- 
tinet gave a sketch of an unpublished monograph 
on Stone Barrows, in which it was suggested that 
these were the remains of a primeval race who 
had abandoned their dwellings, which little by 
little had sunk down and assumed that form. 
Hamy described the contents of a harrow at Lery, 
in the basin of the Eure. Lorange characterised 
the Stone Age in Norway in terms that resembled 
sufficiently closely those of Rygh in the earlier part 
of the day. The discussion then turned on the 
trade in amber, and reverted again to its original 
point. 

On Tuesday, the 11th, a special train took 
the members of the Congress out to Upsala. 
A printed list of the foreign members was 
circulated this morning. It appears that they 
were 300 in number. France was most largely 
represented, sending seventy-five ; Germany next, 
with forty-one. Denmark followed, then England, 
Belgium and Norway. Some distance behind all 
these in point of numbers came Holland, Finland, 
Russia, Italy, the United States, Austria, and 
Brazil, the last with only three representatives. 
Portugal sent two, Switzerland and Hungary ono 
each. Only Spain, Roumania, and Greece had not 
responded to the summons. All these strangers 
took part in the expedition to the tumuli of Old 
1 psala. The three vast Kungshogar or King's 
Mounds lie on the ridge of a long elevation in the 
midst of a country so flat that they are prominent 


features from all sides ; they were long ago called 
by Rudbeck, by archaeological licence, the graves 
of Odin, Frey, and Thor, but they owe their re¬ 
nown to the fact that it was here that fealty was 
paid to Swedish kings in the middle ages. The 
eastern one, Odin's Grave, was examined in 
the years 1840 and 1847, when a horizontal 
passage was dug from one side into the 
centre. This passage remained open till 1858, 
when it became needful to fill it up. The 
tumuli have all been formed by human 
hands. In the middle of Odin's 6rave was 
found, low down, a kind of floor of hard clay, 
and on this ashes, coal, and burnt bones, and over 
it a heap of stones. Over this last came the great 
mass of sand and clay that forms the tumulus 
itself. Under the clay floor was found an urn of 
burnt clay, covered over with a thin splinter of 
stone. The urn was full of burnt bones. The 
antiquities found in the rest of the tumulus were 
a scorched human lower jaw, a lock of hair, re¬ 
mains of bronze ornaments, melted with the heat, 
glass pearls, bone combs, little iron nails, dog’s 
bones, and pieces of gold ornaments worked into 
delicate filigree. The western tumulus has been 
examined this year; a cutting has been made 
through it from the summit to the base. The 
character of the interior was found to be in 
all essential points the same as that just de¬ 
scribed, except that no urn was found, and 
that the remains consisted of scorched human 
bones, remnants of gold and bronze ornaments, 
threads of gold which had evidently been 
woven into clothing, glass pots, comhs and other 
objects made of bone, and a little cameo with an 
amorino cut in it, apparently of Roman work. 
The gold ornaments have been edged with pome¬ 
granates and worked with filigree. The date of 
the tumulus is now set down at about the sixth 
century after Christ. The two Professors Hilde¬ 
brand gathered as many of the visitors as could 
enter in the hollow cutting of the tumulus, ex¬ 
plaining the features of the scene, and pointing out 
from the summit the myriad smaller tumuli, of 
which more than 12,000 existed in Rudbeck’s 
time within the circuit of a Swedish mile around 
Old Upsala. The visitors then examined the 
little old church with its two runic stones, and 
then, under the guidance of Count Hamilton, pro¬ 
ceeded to the city of Upsala. Professor Mester- 
ton welcomed them to the University, and then, 
accompanied by crowds of students and citizens, 
the Congress proceeded to the Botanical Gardens, 
where breakfast had been prepared for the mem¬ 
bers. The hero of the hour was De Quatrefages, who 
was everywhere overwhelmed with congratulations. 
Amid a storm of cheers he ascended the steps of 
Linnaeus’ Auditorium, and fervently thanked the 
students of Upsala and Copenhagen for the special 
honour they had shown him now, and in 1868. 
Worsaae recounted the great deeds of the patri¬ 
archs of northern archaeology, Elias Fries, of 
Upsala, and Sven Nilsson, of Lund, veterans who 
now stood side by side among the assembly; and 
the venerable Nilsson responded amid a tumult of 
applause. The Congress eventually visited the 
Carolina Rediviva Library for the purpose of 
examining the Codex Argentens of Ulfilns, the 
cathedral to see the grave of Linnaeus, and finally, 
the collection of antiquities at the Gustavian 
Palace. Late in the day a special train took the 
weary but delighted guests back to Stockholm. 

Dr. Hans Hildebrand opened the morning meet¬ 
ing on Wednesday, August 12, by reading a 
dissertation on the Bronze Age in Sweden. It 
was certain that the Bronze Age was introduced 
into Sweden, and did not arise in the country 
itself. In order to discover whence it came, it 
was needful to see where else remains of the age 
were found resembling the Swedish. It was 
accordingly interesting to study the antiquities of 
Hungary, "the Bronze Age of which country had 
been so scientifically described by Professor Romer, 
of Pesth. There appeared to be no visible con¬ 
nexion between these countries, but the Bronze 


Age had developed out of a common source in 
each. Lorange remarked that at the Congress of 
Copenhagen he had withstood the notion that 
there had never been a Bronze Age in Norway; 
and since I860 fresh discoveries had substantiated 
his position. It must now he allowed that there 
are three periods in Norway, as in other countries. 
Near Frederikshald there were a great many 
stone tumuli from the Bronze Age, each 10 metres 
in diameter, and all situated on heights pverlook- 
ing the sea or some lake. He had lately examined 
a similar tumulus near Christiania, and found two 
knives of bronze. Between Stavanger and Bergen 
existed another kind of tumulus, formed of earth; 
these contained skeletons, accompanied by orna¬ 
ments from the first Bronze Age. In consequence 
it might safely be taken for granted that this form 
of culture stretched at least from Frederikshald to 
Bergen. Besides this, only two months ago he had 
found near Throndhjem a tumulus from the Bronze 
Age. There were outlines scratched on the rocks 
which also proved that Norway was inhabited at 
that period. Five years ago only ten of these were 
known; now over 200, and all resemble those found 
in Sweden so exactly that one might believe the 
same man had made them all. Mr. Evans de¬ 
scribed the Bronze Age in England. In the 
English graves of the period bronze swords are 
scarcely ever found, but rather axes and daggers. 
Baron Kurck gave the result of his examinations, 
namely, that the Bronze Age was really confined 
to the same part of Sweden as the Stone Age, 
namely, the south. Montelius gave some account 
of the figures on the rocks. Holmberg was the 
first to examine them, thirty years ago ; but his 
drawings were innaccurate, and therefore Count 
Ehrensvard had lately had them all copied anew. 
Those in Bohus Liin are quite different from those 
in other parts of Sweden. Bruzelius had found 
similar outlines in Skaane, of which he exhibited 
two drawings. Tho south-east of that province 
contained many such. The subjects of the out¬ 
lines were ships, with and without men, wheels, 
serpents, sandals, &c. Desor wished to know 
what likeness there was between these and the 
figures found on stones in the dolmens, where also 
serpents are portrayed, and how the drawings had 
been imprinted on the stone. The Parisian 
sculptor, Soldi, explained that the bronze was not 
hard enough to have made these impressions, for 
which iron, flint, or steel was necessary. Engel- 
hardt gave some interesting particulars of the 
domestic animals kept by the people of the Bronze 
Age. Near Kalundborg, in Zealand, a tumulus 
had lately been examined, containing bones of 
oxen, sheep, and goats. Virchow dwelt on the 
direction taken by trade during the Bronze 
Age. Worsaae and Schafl'hausen then discussed 
the theory of Lindenschmidt that the Bronze 
Age in Europe went back to the Etruscans, 
and a letter was read from the absent professor 
stating his opinion that no bronze or iron imple¬ 
ments found in Scandinavia dated farther hack 
than the tenth or eleventh century, a position 
strongly opposed by Worsaae. Capellani then 
read a’memoir by Count Gozzadim, who was 

? resident of the Congress of Bologna in 1871. 
t treated of some remains found at Ronzano, 
near Bologna, including a remarkable sword from 
the First Iron Age. Desor exhibited some pho¬ 
nographs of Swiss lake-dwellings of the Bronze 
Age. The King and Queen were present during 
the whole of this meeting. 

In the afternoon Mr. Franks presided at «. 
meeting for which no particular subject had been 
suggested. Different members gave accounts of 
recent “ finds.” Von Quast described some re¬ 
mains from the Bronze Age discovered between 
Berlin and Liibeck. Engelhardt described tho 
gold vases lately found in Denmark. They were 
hammered and adorned with ornaments of con¬ 
centric rings. The speaker described other re¬ 
mains of the same period, and was of opinion 
that none of these objects had been fabricated in 
Denmark, but brought into the country. Mr. 
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Franks described bronze remains found in Cyprus, 
in India, and in a passage made into one of the 
Pyramids. Pigorim described a terramare near 
Parma, which he had purchased for the Italian 
Government. Landberg, of Stockholm, gave an 
account of bronze remains dug out by himself in 
Cyprus and at Sidon. llamy read a paper by 
Aspelin, the Finlander, on the Stone Age in Fin¬ 
land. Count de Saporta gave a minute account 
of the discovery of a fragment of tufa near Fon¬ 
tainebleau, on which were impressed the outlines 
of fig-leaves. The remarkable thing was that these 
leaves seemed to belong to a species now confined 
to Japan and the Chinese Islands. Dupont con¬ 
sidered this was one more proof that the climate 
of Europe in the quaternary period was warmer 
and more uniform than in later times, and that it 
was then that the reindeer, lion, hippopotamus 
and hyaena existed side by side. 

On Thursday, the 13th, four steamers took the 
members of the Congress, between 000 and 700 
in number, up the Malar Lake to Drottningholm, 
where the King joined them. The vessels then 

S roc ceded up the lake to Bjorko, where Dr. Stolpe 
elivered an interesting lecture on the island it¬ 
self and the remains found there. The place that 
had been occupied by the prehistoric city had an 
appearance so peculiar, that it was locally known 
as the “ Black Ground.” Aufurnn storms swept 
up amber, masses of coal, stumps of wood, and 
the heads of mallets along the shore, and, by 
dredging the lake-bottom, wrought and unwrought 
amber, wooden implements, glass pearls, bones of 
domestic animals, and other objects had been 
brought to light. The graves around the “ Black 
Ground,” the largest gathering of graves in Scan¬ 
dinavia, are more than 2,000 in number, and lie 
closely packed by one another. They all belong 
to the Second Iron Age, and burnt human bones 
are found in them, usually laid in an urn of 
burnt clay, and accompanied by arms and imple¬ 
ments of iron, ornaments of bronze, and bones of 
animals. It has hitherto been believed that the 
masses of coal and sand found in the “Black 
Ground ” date from a great fire, that must have 
destroyed the town, but Dr. Stolpe was of an¬ 
other opinion. The many inflammable objects 
found unhurt, such as elks’ horns, bones of ani¬ 
mals, and amber, refuted the old theory com¬ 
pletely. No traces of dwellings have been found 
on Bjorko, but Dr. Stolpe concluded that they 
were wattled and thickly smeared with clay. In 
the “ Black Ground ” were found coins, many of 
them rare or altogether new to science, ornaments, 
weapons, implements, and now and then a little 
hoard of silver. The ornaments consisted of 
bronze clasps and buttons, most of them adorned 
with the dragon so characteristic of the Second 
Iron Age. Glass pearls, rock crystals, carnelians, 
agates, amethysts, and amber had also been dis¬ 
covered. Combs and nails were commonest of 
all. Figure-outlines had been found, but no runes, 
from which Dr. Stolpe concluded that the art of 
engraving runes was not so generally understood 
as had been imagined. Among the natural- 
historical remains at Bjorko were petrifactions 
from Gotland and Skaane, mussel-shells from the 
west coast of Sweden, and some cowries ( Ct/praea 
moneta ), probably brought from the east with the 
Cufic coins and silver bracelets. Of animal bones 
the number was immense, divided between more 
than fifty species, and all the marrow-bones had 
been crushed or cleft. The principal wild beasts 
were lynxes, wolves, bears, foxes, beavers, squirrels, 
black rats (unknown in the rest of Europe till the 
thirteenth century), hares, elks, reindeer and harp 
seals. Among birds might be mentioned the 
capercailzie and the white stork. About eleven 
species of fishes had been found. Finally, Dr. 
Stolpe was convinced, after a careful consideration 
of au these copious and varied remains, that the 
city which had existed on Bjorko must have been 
founded in the beginning of the Second Iron Age, 
in other words, about the middle of the eighth 
century after Christ. When it was destroyed no 


one knows, but probably about the middle of the 
eleventh century. There were many reasons for 
believing that Birka itself stood on Bjorko, and if 
so, added Dr. Stolpe,theCongresswas nowstanding 
on the very spot from which civilisation radiated 
out into all parts of Scandinavia. The members 
then re-entered the steamers, and proceeded to 
Marienfred, one of the smallest of the Swedish 
burghs, where they again disembarked. The 
company passed rapidly through the narrow 
streets to tne royal castle of Gripsholm, one of the 
most interesting of all the palaces in Sweden in 
point of historic reminiscence. Below the balcony 
from which the eccentric widow of Gustavus 
Adolphus, tired of the responsibility of a crown, 
fled from her too-devoted people, a supper had 
been prepared for the members of the Congress, 
and when the antiquities of the palace had been 
thoroughly ransacked, the four steamers carried 
their merry freight back to Stockholm. Some 
English ladies of archaeological tastes distin¬ 
guished themsel ves at Bjorko by the zeal with which 
they attacked the little tumuli with great knives, 
only too delighted if a burnt bone or a Cufic coin 
rewarded their innocent sacrilege. 

On Friday morning De Quatrefages presided, 
and the subject of the day was the Iron Age in 
Sweden, and its relation to the other European 
nations. Hagemans, of Belgium, described a 
“ find ” in the province of Namur, where, at the 
depth of a metre, a vine-stock had been found 
(Vitis lambrusca), together with an antique 
vessel. The vine no longer grows in that part of 
Belgium. The speaker proceeded to discuss the 
significance of the stone neaps and mounds found 
in that country, and was of opinion that the 
worship of Baal had prevailed in Belgium, and 
that Druidism was far later than the Bronze Age. 
Chantre described some remains of the Bronze 
Age from the south-east of France, of which he 
exhibited plates. Bertrand gave his impressions 
with regard to thedifi'erentperiods known in archae¬ 
ology as Ages. He especially attacked the divisions 
of the Bronze Age, because not only did the Bronze 
and Iron Ages overlap one another, but they had 
been positively cotemporaneous. These Ages did 
not ngree together in time in different lands : in 
Germany, for example, the Bronze Age prevailed 
in the fourth century after Christ, while in Italy 
already eight centuries before our epoch the full 
Iron Age existed. The cradle of the Bronze 
civilisation was the Caucasus, and from thence it 
had spread in different directions, partly through 
Greece and Italy, partly through Hungary along 
the Danube. To show that the connexion be¬ 
tween these two Bronze periods had been small, 
the speaker referred to the evidence of Herodotus 
and other classical authors, which pointed to a 
distinct boundary between them running through 
the centre of Europe. The Black Sea formed the 
point of exit and of union, and the Argonautic ex¬ 
pedition was a literal truth. When we recollected 
the way in which America had received European 
culture simultaneously from various points, wo 
had a j uster notion of how our European civili¬ 
sation had come from Asia. Hildebrand pointed 
out that the name of the First Iron Age had a real 
significance in Scandinavia, because the boundary 
lines there between the Ages are distinct and easy 
to define. Evans agreed with Bertrand that it 
was unadvisable to insist on the divisions of the 
Bronze Age. Desor considered that the term 
“ Ages ” must only be thought of as a phrase to 
distinguish different waves of culture. Civilisation 
followed certain rules in its development, and had 
fixed stages, which we knew as the Ages. As far 
as the First Iron Age was concerned, it belonged 
in Scandinavia to the fourth and sixth centuries; 
but it was of course quite natural that a difficulty 
should be felt in defining the boundaries between 
the Ages. He reminded the meeting that when 
the buildings on piles began to attract attention, 
it was supposed that only those belonging to the 
Bronze Age had the slightest interest, while it had 
now been shown that those from the Iron Age 


were both the most numerous and the most 
important. He was most anxious to have 
it generally felt that the great object was not to 
erect hypotheses, but to go forward on the safe 
path of exact observation. Von Quast, of Berlin, 
reminded the Congress that it was from Denmark 
that the doctrinaire division into “Ages” had 
gone out into Europe, and there, also, the first 
effort had been made to create rules for the classi¬ 
fication of remains. Worsaae was convinced that 
it was impossible to draw safe conclusions about 
the chronological succession of the ages in coun¬ 
tries where the examination of remains had not 
been more completely made than, for example, in 
France. Greece had had a Bronze Age, and the 
speaker was quite certain that it had also had an 
Iron Age. The Bronze Age had arisen in Asia 
Minor, spread itself over Greece to Italy, Gaul 
and the British Isles. That Scandinavia produced 
earlier forms than certain other countries was 
clearly because the Bronze culture had come to it 
through Hungary and North Germany. Perrin 
described a “find” of lake-dwellings in Savoy, 
and demonstrated from them the existence of a 
fully-developed Bronze Age in France. Leemans 
stated that the explorations in Holland were so 
far from complete, that one could do no more than 
distinguish between Roman and pre-Roman re¬ 
mains. Bertrand explained that he had not meant 
to deny the existence of a distinct Bronze Age in 
the north, but only to say that in France and 
Italy one could not so define the period. In Italy 
bronze and iron had been contemporaneous. 
Greece had had an Iron Age from the beginning. 
Gaul had received its bronze from the north. 
Even the Druids possessed iron. Since all this 
was the case, the exact definition of name was in¬ 
appropriate. Montelius described the spread of 
the Bronze Age in Sweden. About 2,500 bronze 
remains were known, most of them from Skaane. 
However, the geographical distinction between the 
distribution of bronze and stone remains was great. 
Whilst of the latter 30,000had come from Skaane, 
and only 7,000 from the rest of Sweden, 1,000 
bronze remains belonged to Central Sweden, and 
only 1,600 to Skaane. This showed that the Bronze 
civilisation had reached further north than that 
of the Stone Age, but still not beyond the Dal 
River. Dupont read a paper on the domestic ani¬ 
mals of prehistoric times, and showed the difficulty 
of determining whether the bones discovered be¬ 
longed to tame or wild species. The speaker dwelt 
especially on the horso. This animal occurred in 
enormous numbers in the quaternary period, and 
probably played the same part in domestic life as 
the ox plays now, but disappeared for a long time 
after the conclusion of that period. However, in 
the pile-dwellings stables had been found. De 
Baye described the sculptures in the old grotto in 
Marne from the Stone Age, and exchanged remarks 
on the subject with Soldi and Cazales de Fon- 
douce. In conclusion, De Quatrefages invited the 
members of the Congress to visit the International 
Congress which the SociiStd de Geographic in¬ 
tended to hold in Paris in 1875. 

On Friday afternoon Bogdanow presided. Vir¬ 
chow took the opportunity of the visit to Bjorko 
to describe other old prehistoric towns that can be 
considered as cotemporaneous with Birka. After 
seeing the remains from Bjorko, he could perceive 
the great likeness between these and the various 
remains from Pomerania. Indeed traces of the 
same culture could be found from the Baltic as 
far south as Moravia. Incidental remarks and 
descriptions were made by Dircks, Pigorini, Schafl- 
hausen, Zawisza, and Franks. 

Professor Leemans presided on Saturday morn¬ 
ing, when the question of the day was: “What 
are the anatomical and ethnical features peculiar 
to prehistoric man in Sweden? ” Nothing of very 
much importance was said until a lecture was 
delivered by Baron von Diiben, in which, after 
describing his examination of crania of the present 
inhabitants, the speaker expressed his conviction 
that the ancient Swedes (Svear) and Goths had 
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been, not two, but one primitive race. With re¬ 
gard to the -crania of the different graves, the 
speaker mentioned many interesting facts which 
snowed that they had the same form, whether 
they were from the Stone, Bronze, or Iron Age. 
The greater length of cranium in the old heads, 
and other smaller differences, were not sufficient 
to constitute the characteristic of a distinct race, 
but were developments to which the modern race 
were also subject. In fifty skulls he had examined 
it was scarcely possible to discover more types 
than in as many modern heads. With regard to 
the question of a mixed race in Sweden, the 
speaker advanced many reasons against the adop¬ 
tion of such a view ; and finally remarked thAt, 
if there had been a mixed race, the differences 
could not have been so completely obliterated in 
the short period of 1800 years, which have 
elapsed since the arrival of the Svear, or the 
three or four thousand years, which is the highest 
age which can be attributed to the Stone Age in 
Sweden. The paintings on Egyptian monuments 
show us that the character of a race cannot so 
quickly be obliterated. If one assumes that the 
primitive race of the stone mounds was a single 
one, the question then arises, was this single pri¬ 
mitive race, like the present, the Svao-gothic ? 
This question the speaker was not prepared to 
determine in the present state of scientific know¬ 
ledge. Most of the crania discovered were dolicho¬ 
cephalic, a few brachvcephalic. Among hundreds 
which the speaker had examined, only ten were 
of the latter kind, five of them being from 
Denmark, and as many from Sweden. They were 
all found in graves from the Stone Age, and 
in all probability belonged to another race. These 
were the crania that Nilsson and A. Retzius 
described as Lapjponian, and it is true that some 
of them resemble the skulls of Lapps so closely 
that our present knowledge of craniology does not 
permit us to perceive any difference. However, 
there are other data that prove that the Lapps 
entered Scandinavia round the Gulf of Bothnia, 
and never have inhabited the peninsula further 
south than the 62nd degree of longitude. Further 
facts must, therefore, be collected before any fixed 
theory can be propounded. Zittel, from Munich, 
exhibited some flint remains which he had found 
in the Libyan desert to the west of Egypt, and 
asked the Congress to decide whether they were 
formed by human hands. Desor and Hamy were 
both of opinion that they were, but advised 
caution in such cases. Engelhardt described the 
memorial stones, inscribed with runes, which 
were found in certain Danish and Swedish tumuli 
of the Stone Age, and asserted that these were 
never found south of the Ejder, the river that 
divides Slesvig from Holstein. The art of rune- 
writing sprang up directly the First Iron Age 
began, and was the result of the skill in preparing 
surfaces of stone which the inhabitants of the end 
of the Bronze Age had developed. 

At the afternoon meeting De Bare described 
some drawings on pottery which he had found hi 
Champagne, and which he attributed to the Bronze 
Age. Belucci, from Perugia, described the remains 
of the Bronze Age in Umbria. Lorange delivered 
a lecture on the Iron Age in Norway, which he 
divided into three distinct periods, of which the 
first was characterised by countless tumuli con¬ 
taining burnt clay, white ashes, and bones pre¬ 
served in urns, and which are accompanied by- 
bronze and iron objects, whilst the second period 
shows the beginning of Roman influence. In 
one mound, for instance, a vase has been found 
bearing a Latin inscription. The third period is 
marked by the constant occurrence of objects 
that are either of Roman manufacture or show 
the influence of Roman culture. H. Hildebrand 
read a paper bv Aspelin, on the forms that cha¬ 
racterise the Iron Age in Finland, which gave 
Desor the opportunity of remarking that Aspelin’s 
drawings are the most satisfactory that any 
archaeologist has yet produced. Lerch concluded 
by describing what the University of Helsingfors, 


under Aapelin's guidance, was doing for archaeo¬ 
logical science. The members of the Congress, 
900 in number, then adjourned to the harbour, 
where five steamers took them up the Malar Lake 
to the royal palace of Drottningholm, where they 
were magnificently entertained as guests by the 
King ana Queen, and returned to Stockholm at 
midnight. 

On Sunday, August 16, at the final meeting, 
Count Henning Hamilton read an invitation from 
the celebrated Hungarian, Professor Romer, beg¬ 
ging the Congress to determine to hold their next 
session in Buda-Pesth, and the Count himself and 
the vice-presidents strongly seconded the sugges¬ 
tion. Capellani and Desor then thanked the 
Swedish members of the Congress, the city of 
Stockholm, the University of Upsala, and the 
Swedish nation generally, for the unprecedented 
kindness that had been shown to the foreign 
guests, and remarked that the world-wide fame 
of Swedish hospitality and courtesy would now 
be more widely spread than ever. The president 
then made a closing speech, after which the votes 
of the company present were taken on the question, 
What city shall be the seat of the Congress of 
1876 ? A large majority decided for Buda-Pesth; 
the minority was in favour of Moscow. 

Edmund W. Gosse. 


Meeting op the British Association at 
Belfast. 

MATHEMATICAL AND PHYSICAL SECTION. 

ADSTRACT OP THE OPENING ADDRESS OF THE 
PRESIDENT, THE REV. PROFESSOR 1. H. JELLETT, 
M.A., fi.R.I.A. 

Professor Jellett's address as president of 
Section A, related mainly to mathematics and to 
optics, the two subjects which are most intimately 
connected with his name. In the course of his ad¬ 
dress he said: In reviewing the history of physical 
science, we may leave out of sight those sciences, 
or parts of a science, to which the methods and 
language of mathematics are applicable without 
the aid of hypotheses. No scientific man doubts 
the advantage of applying, as far as our analytic 
powers enable us so to do, the methods of mathe¬ 
matical analysis to such sciences as plain optics or 
plain astronomy. Even physical astronomy, al¬ 
though in strict logical precision not wholly inde¬ 
pendent of hypothesis, has been long recognized as, 
in the most proper sense of the word, a mathe¬ 
matical science. Wherever, in fact, the funda¬ 
mental equations rest either on direct observation 
(as in plain optics) or (as in physical astronomy) 
upon an hypothesis, if we may venture to call it 
an hypothesis, so entirely accepted as universal 
gravitation, the extension of the methods of 
mathematics is only limited by- the weakness 
of mathematical analysis itself. But there are 
other sciences, as, for example, physical optics, to 
which mathematical analysis cannot be applied 
without the intervention of hypotheses more or 
less uncertain. And if we would appreciate the 
true character of scientific progress, the question 
which we must put to scientific history is this, Is 
science becoming more or less tolerant of such hypo¬ 
theses ? A principle is assumed, possessing in itself a 
certain amount of plausibility, and capable of ma¬ 
thematical expression, from which we are able to 
deduce, as consequences and by mathematical 
reasoning, phenomena whose reality may afterwards 
he proved by direct experiment. And from this ex¬ 
perimental verification we infer, with more or less 
probability, the truth of the original assumption. 
The question, then, which wo have to put to 
scientific history is this, Do the records of science 
indicate a greater or a less tolerance of this kind of 
logic ? Is the mode of physical investigation 
which I have shortly sketched gaining or losing 
the favour of scientific men P 

Further on Professor Jellett discusses the abstruse 
subject of molecular mechanics in the following 
terms: I pass to the consideration of another 


branch of science, closely connected with, and in¬ 
deed including, physical optics, and exemplifying, 
even more strongly, the desire of scientific men to 
extend the sway of mathematics over physical 
science—I mean, Molecular Mechanics. This 
branch of mechanical science (if, indeed, it be not 
more correct to say, this science) is altogether 
modem. Fifty years ago it had hardly begun to 
exist, and even now it is in a very imperfect con¬ 
dition. Imperfect as it is, however, it has ad¬ 
vanced far enough to mark the progress of science 
in the direction which I have indicated. And as 
it is a science more general than physical optics, 
the indications which we can gather from it are 
more important. Physical optics does not take 
us outside our own Section; molecular mechanics 
shows a marked tendency to carry mathematical 
analysis into the domain of chemistry. If it shall 
ever be possible to establish an intimate connexion 
between this latter science and theoretical me¬ 
chanics, it is probably here that we shall find 
the connecting link. In truth it is impossible 
to contemplate the ever-growing tendency 
of science to see in so many natural phenomena 
varieties of motion, without anticipating a time 
when mathematical dynamics (the science which 
has already reduced so many of the phenomena of 
motion beneath the power of matliematicalanalysis) 
shall be admitted to be the universal interpreter of 
nature, as completely as it is now admitted to be 
the interpreter of the motions of the planets. I do 
not say that it will ever be. I do not even say 
that it is possible. It is no true philosophy which 
dogmatises on the future of science. But it is 
certain that the current of scientific thought is 
setting strongly in that direction. The constant 
tendency of scientific thought is, as I have said, to 
increase the number of those phenomena which 
are regarded as mere varieties of motion. Sound— 
that we have placed on the list long since. Light, 
though hero our conclusions are more hypothetical, 
we have also long regarded as belonging to the 
same category; and Heat may now be fairly 
added; and we have almost learned, under the 
guidance of Professor Williamson, to regard 
chemical combination as a phenomenon of the 
same kind. All these phenomena (of sound, of 
light, of heat, and perhaps even of chemical com¬ 
bination) we now regard as produced by the 
movements of systems of exceedingly small par¬ 
ticles—whether of known particles, as in the case 
of sound, or of the hypothetical ether, as in 
the chso of light; and a science which proposes to 
itself the mathematical discussion of the laws 
which govern the movements of such systems can 
hardly fail to play an important part in the future 
history' of physical science. I shall not then, I 
hope, be thought to misemploy the time of the 
section by offering some observations on the science 
of molecular dynamics. 

When we have to deal with a science which 
professes to be more than a mathematical abstrac¬ 
tion—a science which assumes to itself the function 
of representing, with at least approximate truth, 
the realities of nature—our first question will 
naturally be, What is the basis on which it rests!' 
Is it built upon a pure hypothesis, not derived 
from experiment, but seeking to justify its claim 
to reality by the truth of the results which may be 
deduced from it ? 

The word “ molecule,” as Professor Clerk Max¬ 
well has told us, is modern, embodying an idea 
derived from modern chemistry. It denotes a 
material particle so small as to he incapable of 
subdivision into parts similar in their nature to 
itself. Thus a drop of water may be divided into 
smaller drops, each of which is also water; but a 
molecule of water is regarded as incapable of such 
division. Not that we regard it as absolutely 
indivisible; but we assume that a further division, 
could it be effected, would produce molecules, not 
of water, but of its component gases, hydrogen 
and oxygen. 

Now this conception of a molecule undoubtedly 
involves an hypothesis. Are there such ultimate 
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particles of matter, not only resisting all the 
dividing forces which we can command, but 
absolutely indivisible, by any force, into particles 
similar to each other, or perhaps into particles of 
any kind ? Or are we to suppose that if we had 
instruments of sufficient delicacy, the process of 
division might be carried on without limit P 
Experiment gives us no means of deciding between 
these alternatives; and if the exigencies of our 
method of investigation force us to make a 
' decision, we can make it only by an hypothesis. 
But we may fairly ask, Does the logic of mole¬ 
cular dynamics absolutely require this decision ? 
And on this point I wish to offer one or two re¬ 
marks. When we propose to determine the motion 
of a body, solid or fluid, we ought, as indeed 
in all scientific problems, to form in the first 
place a clear conception of the meaning of the 
question which we propose to ourselves. We wish 
to discover the laws which govern the motion 
—of what ? Not certainly of the body taken as 
a whole. That is, no doubt, part of the informa¬ 
tion which we seek, but a very small part of it. 
When we have learned to determine by a fixed 
mathematical rule, or formula as we generally call 
it, the position occupied at any instant by the 
centre ol gravity of the body and by its principal 
axes, we have learned something, but the investi¬ 
gation is far from being complete. There are, as 
you know, large classes of movements of which 
such knowledge would tell us nothing. Thus, to 
take a familiar instance, you see a man (to use our 
ordinary language) “ sitting quiet.” lie is at rest, 
so far as the movement of the body, taken as a 
whole, is concerned. He is neither turning on his 
chair nor walking about the room ; and vet there 
is probably not a single particle of his body which 
is absolutely quiescent. You see, then, how igno¬ 
rant we are of the vital movements of the human 
body, if we know only that the individual is 
“ sitting quiet.” 

Molecular dynamics may fairly be called the 
differential calculus of physical science. It is, in 
its relation to physical science, what the differ¬ 
ential calculus is in its relation to geometry. As 
in geometry, when we would pas8 from the small 
and exceptional class of rectilinear figures to the 
infinite varieties of curve-lines, we must invoke 
the aid of the differential calculus, so when we 
would pass from the abstractions of rigid solids 
and unbending surfaces to the contemplation of 
bodies as they really exist in nature, must we, if 
we would fully investigate their phenomena, in¬ 
voke the aid of molecular dynamics. It is the 
science of that phenomenon which is gradually 
drawing all others within its sway; it is the 
science of that phenomenon which, “ changed in 
all and yet in all the same,” we have learned to 
see in every part of nature. Molecular dynamics 
is the science of Motion in its widest and truest 
sense—of the motion which passes along in the 
sweep of the tempest or the fierce throb of the 
earthquake—of the motion (no less real) which 
breathes in the gentlest whisper or thrills along 
the minutest nerve. 

Professor Jellett next considers the relationship 
of Chemistry to Theoretical Mechanics:— 

And first, what shall we say of section B ? Does 
chemical science show any indications pointing to 
a future union with the group already collected 
under the ymug (if I may so call it) Theoretical 
Mechanics P Take, for example, the great problem 
of chemical combination. Does the treatment of 
this problem now show any signs pointing in the 
direction of dynamical science ? I desire here to 
speak with all reserve and even hesitation, being 
conscious that I am no longer on familiar ground. 
Still there are signs which even an outside spec¬ 
tator may read. And we may, I think, speak 
confidently of their direction, although the goal to 
which they point is far distant and may perhaps 
be unattainable. 

One of these signs is the appearance of time as 
one of the elements of a chemical problem. And 
in recognising the necessity of a certain time for 


the production of a chemical effect, chemists are 
now pointing not obscurely to the analogy of 
mechanical science. “ Time,” says Berthelot, “ is 
necessary for the accomplishment of chemical re¬ 
actions, as it is for all the other mechanical phe¬ 
nomena.” This might not in itself he very 
significant; hut chemists have not merely re¬ 
cognised the necessity of time as a condition for 
the production of chemical phenomena, they have 
also undertaken to measure it; or rather, taking 
the converse problem, they have undertaken to 
measure the amount of chemical effect produced 
in the unit of time; and the law of this phenome¬ 
non announced by Berthelot takes (necessarily, 
indeed) a mathematical form quite analogous to 
equations which present themselves in dynamical 
science. The next step has followed as a matter 
of course, and chemists now speak as familiarly of 
the velocity of chemical reactions as engineers do 
of the velocity of a cannon-ball. 

Still more important in its bearing on the 
future of chemistry, and tending distinctly in the 
same direction, is the theory of Chemical Combi¬ 
nation, which science owes to Professor William¬ 
son, and according to which this phenomenon, 
like so many others, ought to be regarded as in 
great measure a mode of motion. We suppose 
the normal condition of the atomic constituents 
of a body to be motion, not rest; and when we 
say that a molecule of one substance enters into 
combination with a molecule of another substance, 
we do not mean that the same molecules coustantly 
adhere together, hut that the union between the 
molecules, whatever be its nature, is continually 
dissolved and as continually re-formed. According 
to this theory, chemical equilibrium does not 
denote molecular rest, but a system of molecular 
motion, in which these decompositions and re¬ 
compositions balance each other. 

If I may venture to add anything to that which 
comes from such an authority, I would say that 
this theory leads us naturally to regard the 
chemical properties of bodies as, if not wholly 
modes of motion, yet largely dependent upon the 
nature of the movements which take place among 
their constituent atoms. Hence, if two bodies 
incapable of chemical action are brought into 
chemical presence of each other, we may suppose 
that their atomic movements, and therefore their 
properties, remain unaltered. If, on the other hand, 
these bodies bo capable of acting chemically on each 
other, their atomic movements are modified by their 
mutual chemical presence; and therefore the 
chemical properties of the compound, as we call 
it, may be wholly different from those of either 
of the bodies which have entered into combina¬ 
tion. 

Now we are not yet prepared to consider 
chemical combination as a problem of molecular 
dynamics. We have not sufficiently clear ideas 
(even hypothetical ideas) of these atomic move¬ 
ments, and of the modifications which are caused 
by the chemical presence of another body, to place 
the investigation of these phenomena in the same 
category with the investigation of the phenomena 
of physical optics ; and I am sure that any attempt 
to hasten unduly the affiliation of chemistry to 
theoretical dynamics would be productive of 
serious mischief. The drift of the remarks which 
I have made has been only to show that the cur¬ 
rent of scientific thought is setting in that direc¬ 
tion ; and while we may not predict such an affili¬ 
ation, still less should we be justified in pronounc¬ 
ing it to be beyond the possibilities or even the 
probabilities of science. 

The address was concluded as follows:—Let 
none presume to fix the bounds of science. 
“ Hitherto shalt thou come, but no further 
that sentence is not for man. Not by our own 
powers, not by the powers of our generation, not 
even bv our conceptions of possibility, may we 
limit the march of scientific discovery. To us, 
labourers in that great field, it is given to see but 
a few steps in advance. And when at times a 
thicker darkness has seemed to gather before 


them, men have recoiled as from mi impassable 
barrier, and for a while that path has been closed. 
But only for a while. Some nappy accident, some 
more daring adventurer—it may he time itself— 
has shown that the darkness was hut a cloud. 
The light of science has pierced it; the march of 
science has left it behind; and the impossibility 
of one generation is for the next but the record of 
a new triumph. 

If seeming plausibility could give to man the 
right to draw across any path of scientific dis¬ 
covery an impassable line, surely Comte might be 
justified in the line which he drew across the path 
of chemistry. Fifty years ago it might seem no 
unjust restriction to say to the chemist, Your 
field of discovery lies within the bounds of our 
own earth. You must not hope to place in your 
laboratory the distant planet or the scarce-visible 
nebula. You must not hope to determine the 
constituents of their atmospheres as you would 
analyse the air which is around your own door; 
and you never will do it. Fifty years ago no 
chemist would have complained that chemical 
discovery was unjustly limited by such a sentence; 
perhaps no chemist would have refused to join in 
the prediction. Yet even those who heard it 
uttered have lived to see the prediction falsified. 
They have seen the barrier of distance vanish 
before the chemist, as it has long since vanished 
before the astronomer. They have seen the 
chemist, like the astronomer, penetrate the vast 
abyss of space and bring back tidings from the 
worlds beyond. Colnte might well think it im¬ 
possible. We know it to be true. 

We have learned from this episode of scientific 
history that the attempt to draw an impassable 
line between the domain of the chemist and the 
domain of the astronomer was not justified by the 
result. Another generation may learn to obliterate 
as completely the line between the domain of the 
chemist and the domain of the mathematician. 
When that shall he, when Science shall have 
subjected all natural phenomena to the laws ol 
Theoretical Mechanics, when she shall be able to 
predict the result of every combination as un¬ 
erringly as Hamilton predicted conical refraction 
or Adams revealed to us the existence of Neptune 
—that we cannot say. That day may never come, 
and it is certainly far in the dim future. We may 
not anticipate it—we may not even call it possible. 
But not the less are we bound to look to that day, 
and to labour for it as the crowning triumph of 
Science, when Theoretical Mechanics shall be re¬ 
cognised as the key to every physical enigma—the 
chart for every traveller through the dark Infinite 
of Nature. 


BIOLOGICAL SECTION 1 . 

ABSTRACT OF THE OPENING ADDRESS OF THE 

PRESIDENT, TROFEBSOR PETER REDFERN, M.D. 
Referring to some of the great revolutions in 
our knowledge of anatomy and physiology which 
have taken place within the recollection of those 
now living, the lecturer first spoke of the dis¬ 
covery of the cell-theory by the late Professor 
John’Goodsir—his account of the production of 
ulceration bv cell-growth, of the characters of the 
corpuscles of bone, of the structure of lymphatic 
glands, and of the germinal centres of basement 
membranes as they were then understood. 

At this period tbe great discoveries of Schleiden 
and Schwann seemed likely to upset all that had 
previously constituted Physiology. The idea that 
all tissues were either composed of cells or had 
been formed of cells—that nucleated cells elabo¬ 
rated all the secretions and formed the excretions 
—that their energy lay at the very root of the 
formation, the reproduction, and the function 
of every tissue and organ, was a revelation of such 
astounding simplicity as might well upset men’s 
minds and prevent their seeing beyond. 

Cells were then understood to constitute the 
mass of all organs (the liver, spleen, kidney, and 
brain), and to be the main agents in the discharge 
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of their functions—to exist and grow upon the defi¬ 
nite membranous walls of the glandular vesicles and 
ducts—to be fed by blood brought to the attached 
surface of membranes which seemed almost every¬ 
where to form an absolute separation of the cellu¬ 
lar part (the potential gland) from the non- 
essential blood- and lymph-vessels, the nerves, 
and framework of the organ. 

This great cell-theory has now given place to 
what I think is certain knowledge, that living 
matter may move, perform all the functions of 
assimilation and nutrition, and reproduce its like 
without having any of the essential characters of 
a cell. A living mass of protoplasm may change 
its shape, alter its position, feed and nourish 
itself, and' form other matter having the same 
properties as it has, and vet be perfectly devoid 
of any structure recognisable by the highest 
powers of the microscope. 

Mr. Lister showed that the contraction of pig¬ 
ment-cells in the skin changes the position of the 
pigment-granules, driving them alternately into 
the processes and the body of the cell. Kiihne, 
Golubew, and Strieker observed changes of form 
in amoebae (white blood-corpuscles and embryo¬ 
nal capillaries, respectively) after the application 
of electrical stimuli; and liriicke observed con¬ 
traction in the pigment-cells of the skin of the 
chameleon after excitation of the, sensory nerves; 
whilst Kiihne noticed contraction in corneal cells 
after excitation of the corneal nerves. 

Thus obvious movements in fixed cells or masses 
of protoplasm are proved to result from the opera¬ 
tion of various stimuli, including nervous stimuli. 

But all cells are not fixed. The blood-cells, 
fixed, as cells of organs, at an early period, be¬ 
come free in the blood-tluid and are moved along 
by the forces which circulate it until a second 
time thev enter into the composition of the solid 
tissues by penetrating the walls of the blood¬ 
vessels and moving along the substance of the 
tissues for purposes which are not yet wholly 
explicable. 

Our knowledge of this circulating fluid has 
marvellously increased. The duration of the 
life of any of its particles is but short; 
they die and their places are occupied by 
others, ns was the case with our forefathers, 
and will be the case with ourselves. It is 
now a matter of observation, which commenced 
with llirt of Zittau, that after every meal an 
amazing number of white corpuscles are added to 
the blood: breakfast doubles their proportion to 
the coloured corpuscles in half an hour; supper 
increases their proportion three times ; and dinner 
makes it four times as great. They come from 
such solid glands ns the spleen. In the blood 
going to the spleen, their proportion is one to two 
thousand two hundred and sixty; in that return¬ 
ing from the spleen it is one to sixty. Every 
organ and every tissue changes this fluid ; and, to 
juv mind, perhaps the most stupendous miracle of 
organisation is the steady maintenance of but 
slightly variable characters in the living and 
moving blood which is every moment undergoing 
changes of different kinds as it circulates through 
each tissue and organ in the body. 

Yet with all this change there is an invariable 
transmission of the parental characters by con¬ 
tinual descent from particle to particle as each 
takes the place of a former one ; and thus each 
organ continues to discharge the same function 
from year to year. Animals of the same kind re¬ 
tain the old number of organs, the snme shape of 
body, and similar modes of life. There is no sign 
of commencing life, no coining of new vital power, 
no production of living out of dead matter. The 
original life extends its limits; it operates in a 
more extended sphere; but it is the same life, it 
operates in the same way, it never fails to be re¬ 
cognisable in the individual by the same cha¬ 
racters ns it had when it was first known. 
IN hatever other functions it discharges, it acts 
continually in obedience to the first great law; it 
increases and multiplies and replenishes the earth. 


The lecturer then referred to the recent increase 
in our knowledge of animal membranes, and espe¬ 
cially of basement membranes, through the 
researches of I>r. John Reid, Sir James Paget, 
and others, assisted by Professor Graham’s dis¬ 
tinction of substances into the two classes of 
colloids and crystalloids; to Pfliiger’s researches 
on the variable characters of the alveoli, the 
secreting cells, and the excretory ducts of the 
salivary glands; Bowman’s on the anatomy of the 
organs of sense; and others; and concluded with 
a reference to the amount of certainty which 
physical science has imparted to physiology by 
furnishing the means of examining and accurately 
measuring the rates of transmission of nerve-cun- 
rents, of obtaining tracings of the respiratory 
movements and of the arterial pulsations, and of 
examining the retina in the living eye and the 
larynx of a living man almost as readily as if these 
parts were exposed in a dissection. 


GEOGRAPHICAL SECTION. 

ABSTRACT OF THE OPENING ADDRESS OF THE 
PRESIDENT, HAJOR WILSON, R.E. 

Major Wilson’s address, in the Geographical 
Section, was one of considerable importance. After 
pointing out in his opening remarks the necessity 
for a study of physical geography to all who may 
ever be involved in campaigns, the gallant officer 
observed:— 

To show how varied are the conditions under 
which war has to be carried on, and how much its 
successful issue may depend on a previous careful 
study of the physical character of the country in 
which it is waged, it is only necessary to remind 
you of the recent operations on the Gold Const, 
brought to a successful issue in an unhealthy 
climate, and in the heart of a dense tropical forest, 
where an impenetrable undergrowth, pestilential 
swamps, and deep rivers obstructed the march of 
the troops; of the Abyssinian expedition, landing 
on the heated shores of the Red Sea, and thence, 
after climbing to the lofty frozen highlands of 
Abyssinia, working its way over stupendous 
ravines to Ibe all but inaccessible rock, crowned 
by the fortress of Magdala; of the march of the 
Russian columns across the steppes and deserts of 
Central Asia to the Khivan oasis, one month 
wearily plodding through deep snow, the next 
sinking down in the burning sand, and saved from 
the most tenable of disasters by the timely dis¬ 
covery of a well; and, lastly, of the great struggle 
nearer home, the last echoes of which have hardly 
yet passed away, when the wave of German con¬ 
quest, rolling over the Vosges and the Moselle, 
swept over the fairest provinces of France. The 
influence of the earth’s crust on war may be re¬ 
garded ns twofold: first, that which it exerts on 
the general conduct of a campaign; and, second, 
that which it exerts on the disposition and move¬ 
ment of troops on the field of battle. Military 
geography treats of the one, military topography 
of the other. The eiimate of the theatre of war 
must always have an important influence on mili¬ 
tary operations, and should be the subject of 
careful study. Our own experience in the Crimea 
shows how much suffering may be caused by want 
of forethought in this respect. General Verevkin’s 
remarkable march of more than a thousand miles, 
from Orenburg to Khiva, with the thermometer 
ranging from 24° below zero to 100°, without the 
loss of a man, shows what may lie accomplished 
with due preparation. Nor should the geological 
structure of a country be overlooked, in its influ¬ 
ence on the varied forms which the earth’s crust 
assumes—on the presence or otherwise of water, 
on the supply of metal for repairing roads, and, if 
we may trust somewhat similar appearances on 
the Goid Coast, at Hong Kong, and in the Sey¬ 
chelles, on the healthiness or unhealthiness of the 
climate. But though mountain ranges and rivers 
materially affect the operations of war, they are 
by no means insurmountable obstacles. The Alps 
have been repeatedly crossed since the days of 


Hannibal; Wellington crossed the Pyrenees in 
spite of the opposition of Soult; Diebitsch the 
Balkan, though defended by the Turks; and 
Pollock forced his way through the dreaded 
Khaibar; whilst there is hardly a river in the 
length and breadth of Europe that has not been 
crossed, even when the passage has been ably 
disputed. 

Queen Elizabeth's Minister was right when he 
said that “knowledge is power;’’ and a know¬ 
ledge of the physical features of a country, com¬ 
bined with a just appreciation of their influence 
on military operations is a very great power in 
war. It was this class of knowledge, possessed in 
the highest degree by all great commanders, that 
enabled Jomini to foretell the collision of the 
French and Prussian armies at Jena in 1807, and 
in later years enabled a Prussian officer, when told 
that MacMahon had marched northwards from 
Chalons, to point unerringly to Sedan as the place 
where the decisive battle would be fought. As, 
then, all military operations must be based on a 
knowledge of the country in which they are to 
be earned on, it should never be forgotten that 
every country contiguous to our own—and the 
ocean brings us into contact with almost every 
country in the world—may be a possible theatre 
of war, and that it is equally the duty and policy 
of a good Government to obtain all possible infor¬ 
mation respecting it. Is it with much satisfaction 
that we can turn to the efforts made by this 
country to acquire that geographical knowledge 
which may be of so much importance in time of 
need ? Though we had for years military estab¬ 
lishments on the Gold Coast, and though we had, 
more than once, been engaged in hostilities with 
the Ashantees, and might reasonably have ex¬ 
pected to be so again, no attempt appears to have 
been made to obtain information about the country 
north of the Prah, or even of the so-called pro¬ 
tected territories. The result was that when the 
recent expedition was organised, the Government 
had to depend chiefly on the works of Bowdich, 
Dupuis, and Hutton, written some fifty years ago, 
and on a rough itinerary of the route afterwards 
followed by the troops. What advantage has been 
taken of the presence of the officers who have been 
in Persia during the last ten years to increase our 
knowledge of that country—knowledge which 
would be very useful at present in the unsettled 
state of the boundary questions on the northern 
and north-eastern frontiers? How little has 
been added to our knowledge of Afghanistan since 
the war in 1842 ? and what part did India take in 
Trans-Hinmlavan exploration before Messrs. Shaw 
and Hayward led the way to Yarkand and Kash¬ 
gar? It was with feelings of no slight satisfac¬ 
tion that many of us heard last year that the 
policy of isolation and seclusion which India 
appears to have adopted as the last soldier of 
Pollock’s relieving force recrossed the Indus was 
at last to be broken, and that an expedition well 
found in every respect was to be sent to Kashgar. 
It seemed an awakening from the long slumber of 
the last thirty years, during which we were con¬ 
tent to stay at home in inglorious ease, resting 
under the shadow of the great mountain ranges of 
Northern India, whilst we sent out mirzas and 
pundits to gather the rich store of laurels that 
hung almost within our grasp. Far be it from me 
to depreciate the valuable services of those gen¬ 
tlemen—services frequently performed at great 
personal risk and discomfort; but who can com¬ 
pare the results they obtained with those that 
would have been brought back by English 
officers, or by travellers, such as Mr. Shaw, Mr. 
Ney Elias, and others? Let us, then, hope 
that the Kashgar mission may date the commence¬ 
ment of a new era, during which geographical 
enterprise may be encouraged, or at any rate not 
discouraged, amongst the officers of the army; 
and that if few will now deny that a knowledge 
of Ashantee, of Yemen, of the northern and 
north-eastern frontiers of Persia, of Merv, And- 
kin, Maimana, Badakshan, and Wakhan, would 
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have been of importance in the years just passed, 
it may not be forgotten that, a knowledge of these 
countries may be of still more importance in a 
not far-distant future. May we not take a hint 
in this respect from our now-near neighbours in 
Central Asia, the Russians P No one who has 
followed their movements can fail to have been 
struck by the intense activity of their topogra¬ 
phical staff, an activity that can only be compared 
■ to that of England at the period when Burnes, 
Eldred Pottinger, Wood, Abbott, Connolly, and 
others whose names are ever fresh in our me¬ 
mories, were penetrating into the wildest recesses 
of Central Asia. The Russians are indeed far in 
advance of us in all that relates to those survey 
operations, and that geographical exploration 
which should always be carried on simultaneously 
with the advance of an expeditionary force into 
an unknown or but partiallv-known country; 
they have long since realised the necessity of ac¬ 
curate geographical knowledge, based on sound 
systematic survey, and, having learned in time 
the lesson that opportunities once lost may never 
be recovered, make every effort to take advantage 
of those that are offered to them. In the expe¬ 
dition against Khiva, each column had attached 
to it an astronomer and small topographical stair, 
whose duty it was to fix the positions of all camps 
and map the rouie and adjacent country, whilst 
officers on detached duty were instructed to keep 
itineraries of their routes which might be fitted 
in to the more accurate survey. On the fall of 
Khiva, an examination of the Khanate was at 
once commenced, and it was even thought neces¬ 
sary to send Colonel Skobelof, disguised as a Tur¬ 
coman, to survey the route by which Colonel 
Markosof should have reached the oasis. It is 
much to be regretted that some such system was 
not adopted during the recent operations on the 
Gold Coast, and that so little, comparatively 
speaking, has been added to our knowledge of 
Ashanti and the protectorate. The conclusion of 
peace with King Coffee, and the effect that must 
have been produced on the inland tribes by the 
destruction of Cumassi, appear to offer facilities 
for the examination of a uew and interesting 
region which, it is to be hoped, will not be ne¬ 
glected by those who are able and willing to take 
part in the arduous task of African exploration. 

In every country in Europe, except Spain, 
Turkey, and Greece, great topographical surveys 
are either completed or in progress. Frederick 
the Great was, I believe, the first to recognise that 
in planning or conducting operations on a large 
scale, as well as directing many movements on the 
field of battle, a commander should have before 
him a detailed delineation of the ground. To 
supply this want, Frederick originated military 
topography, which, in its narrower sense, may he 
defined as the art of representing ground on a large 
scale in aid of military operations. It was found, 
however, that during war there was rarely suffi¬ 
cient time to construct maps giving the requisite 
information, and thus the necessity arose of col¬ 
lecting in peace the requisite data. In this neces¬ 
sity may be seen the origin of all national topo¬ 
graphical surveys, including our own, which was 
commenced as a purely military survey in 1784 
by General Roy, and transferred in 1791 to the 
old Board of Ordnance. Side by side with the 
large establishments engaged in the production of 
the topographical maps, there have grown up in 
most countries extensive departments, sometimes 
employing from fifty to sixty officers, whose duty 
it is to supplement the maps of their own and 
foreign countries by the collection of all informa¬ 
tion, of whatever nature, that may be useful in 
time of war. The brief interval that elapses be¬ 
tween the declaration of war and the commence¬ 
ment of hostilities, the rapid movements of armies, 
and the short duration of campaigns at the present, 
have shown more clearly than ever the imperative 
necessity of previous preparation for war. 

The progress of the European surveys, and 
especially of our own, has been marked by many 


results which have indirectly influenced the ad¬ 
vancement of geographical science. Such are the 
improvements in instruments made during the 
progress of the triangulation, the introduction of 
the Drummond light, Colby’s compensating bars, 
&e.; the connexion of the English and Conti¬ 
nental systems of triangulation; the pendulum 
observations at various places; the measurement 
of arC3 of the meridian; the comparison of the 
standards of length of foreign countries, of India, 
Australia, and the Cape of Good Hope, with our 
standard yard, which has recently been completed 
at the Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. In 
tbe same category may be placed the improve¬ 
ments in the art of map engraving, in the appli¬ 
cation of chromo-lithography to the production 
of maps; and the employment of electrotyping 
to obtain duplicates of the original plates. The 
method of copying maps by photography without 
any error in scale, or any distortion that can be 
detected by the most rigid examination, was first 
proved to be practicable, and was adopted in the 
Ordnance Survey Department in 1854, by Major- 
General Sir Ilenrv James, for the purpose of 
facilitating the publication of the Government 
maps of the United Kingdom on the various scales. 
Since that the development of the various pho¬ 
tographic processes has been brought to a high 
state of perfection. During the last five years 
photographic negatives on glass covering an area 
of 10,071 square feet were produced at the Ord¬ 
nance Survey Office for map-making purposes 
alone, and from these negatives 21,760 square 
feet of silver prints were prepared. An area 
of 969 square feet of the negatives was also 
used in producing 13,506 maps on various 
scales by the photo-zincographic process, which 
was also introduced by Major-General Sir Henry 
Janies. It was bv similar processes that the 
Germans wore enabled to provide the enormous 
number of copies of tbe various sheets of the map 
of France required during the war of 1870-1. 
Our great national survey is the most mathema¬ 
tically accurate in Europe, and it speaks much for 
the ability of the officers who have brought it to 
its present state of perfection, that from the very 
first they recognised the necessity of extreme 
scientific accuracy in their work. 

Turning to the appliances for geographical in¬ 
struction, I cannot but think that the use of 
models as a means of conveying geographical 
instruction has been too much neglected in our 
schools. If any one considers the difficulty 
a pupil has in understanding the drawing of a 
steam engine, and the ease with which he grasps 
the meaning of the working model, and how from 
studying the model and comparing it with the 
drawing he gradually learns to comprehend the 
latter; he will see that a model of ground may be 
used in a similar manner to teach the reading of a 
map of the same area. Relief maps of large areas 
on a small scale have their uses, but they are un¬ 
suitable for educational purposes on account of the 
manner in which heights must be exaggerated; 
this objection, however, does not apply to models 
of limited areas on a sufficient scale, which always 
give a truthful and effective representation of the 
ground. One reason why models have not been 
more used has been their cost, but the means of 
constructing them with ease, rapidity, and at slight 
expense are quickly accumulating as the six-inch 
contoured sheets of the Ordnance Survey are pub¬ 
lished. Instruction in geography should begin at 
home, and I would suggest that as the six-inch 
survey progresses, each decent school throughout 
the country should be provided with a model and 
map of the district in which it is situated. If 
this were done, the pupils would soon learn to read 
the model, and having once succeeded in doing 
this, it would not be long before they were able 
to understand the conventional manner in which 
topographical features are represented on a plane 
surface, and acquire the power of reading not only 
the map of their own neighbourhood, but any map 
which was placed before them. In our wall maps 


I think we have been too much inclined to pay 
attention to the boundaries of countries, and to 
neglect the general features of the ground. I fear 
instruction in physical geography too often come3 
after that in political geography, instead of a 
knowledge of the latter being based on a know¬ 
ledge of the physical features of the earth. My 
meaning may perhaps be explained by reference 
to the well-known wall map of Palestine, which 
frequently disfigures rather than ornaments the 
walls of our school-rooms. In this map there 
are usually deep shades of red, yellow, and 
green, to distinguish tbe districts of Judea, 
Samaria, and Galilee, and perhaps another colour 
for the Trans-Jordanic region, with a number 
of Bible names inserted on the surface, whilst 
the natural features are quite subordinate, and 
sometimes not even indicated. There is per¬ 
haps no book that bears the impress of the 
country in which it was written so strongly as 
the Bible; but it is quite impossible for a teacher 
to enable his pupils to realise what that country 
is with the maps at present at his disposal. The 
first object of a wall-map should be to show the 
geographical features of countries, not their boun¬ 
daries, and for this purpose details should be 
omitted, and the grander features have special 
attention paid to them. In school atlases the 
same fault may be traced, physical features being 
too often made subordinate to political divisions ; 
and there is also in many cases a tendency to over¬ 
crowd the maps with a multitude of names which 
only serve to confuse the pupil and divert his 
attention from the main points. The use of 
globes in our schools should be encouraged as 
much as possible, as there are many physical phe¬ 
nomena which cannot well be explained without 
them, and they offer far better means of convey¬ 
ing a knowledge of the relative positions and real 
sizes of the various countries, seas, &c., than any 
maps. The great expense of globes has hitherto 
prevented their very general use, but some experi¬ 
ments are at present being made with a view to 
lessening the cost of their construction, which it 
is hoped may be successful. I cannot pass from 
this subject without alluding to that class of maps 
which gives life to the largo volumes of statistics 
which are accumulating with such rapidity. On 
the continent these maps are employed to an 
extent unknown in this country, botn for purposes 
of reference and education, and they convey their 
information in a simple and effective manner. 

The gallant President then briefly passed in 
review the principal geographical events and 
doings of the day. He alluded to the importance 
of Lieutenant Cameron’s work on Lake Tangan¬ 
yika and of its probable results, and noticed the 
departure of two Engineer officers, Lieutenants 
\\ atson and Chippendale, to survey Colonel 
Gordon’s province in Central Africa. The survey 
of Palestine had led to the formation of nn 
American society for the exploration of the 
country east of Jordan, and a German society for 
tho exploration of Phoenicia. Tho American 
society was prospering, but our own was unfor¬ 
tunately languishing for want of funds. After 
touching on the work of Colonel Baker and 
Lieutenant Gill on the northern frontier of Persia, 
of the Kashgar mission in their route across the 
Pamir, and of Colonel Warburton's important 
journey across Australia, Major "Wilson said ho 
could not help thinking that the expeditions sent 
out by Yale College, U.S., to explore tho Yellow¬ 
stone country, Arizona, Oregon, and the Aleutian 
Islands might well serve as an example to the 
older institutions of Oxford, Cambridge, and 
Dublin. Captain Anderson, II.E., had been 
engiiged in running the demarcation line along 
the forty-ninth parallel of latitude between the 
Missouri and Saskatchewan rivers. In the south, 
Commanders Lull and Selfridge had found practi¬ 
cable routes for ship canals from Grevtown by 
Lake Nicaragua to Brito on the Pacific, and by 
way of the Atrato from the Gulf of Darien to a 
point near Cupica on the Pacific, the cost of the 
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latter being estimated at twelve million pound?. 
In South America Professor Orton had been ex¬ 
tending our knowledge of the Amazon country, 
and the Peruvian Government was actively pro¬ 
moting the exploration of the little known parts 
of Peru. In conclusion, Major Wilson expressed 
his regret at not being able to give any positive 
assurance of the prospect of a Government Arctic 
expedition, but there was an idea that the Prime 
Minister was not unfavourable to the project. 
The exploration of the stiU undiscovered region 
was trivial compared to what had been done. He 
for his part would emphatically exclaim, “ It is to 
be done, and England ought to do it! ” 


Thursday .— section d. 

Dr. Huggins gave an account of some experi¬ 
ments he had made on Coggia's comet, which was 
so striking an object in the northern skv a few 
weeks ago, with the spectroscope. Before the 
spectroscope was applied to comets, the polariscope 
had shown that a part only of their light was 
polarised, or reflected solar light. It was uncer¬ 
tain what the other part consisted of. The ques¬ 
tion, therefore, which the spectroscope had to 
determine was whether the light of comets was 
emitted by matter of which they consisted; what 
were the conditions under which this ligriit was 
emitted, and what was the chemical nature of the 
matter which emitted the light. The result of 
this examination was to show that certainly a 
large part of the light of comets was not merely 
reflected solar light. In some small telescopic 
comets which he observed in 1600-8 he found by 
the application of the spectroscope that part of 
their light consisted of three bright bands which 
were apparently identical with the bright bands 
characteristic of carbon, either alone or in combi¬ 
nation. Coggia’s comet was the first bright one, 
however, to which the spectroscope had been 
applied. When the slit of the sjiectroscope was 
placed on the diameter of the head of the comet, 
the nucleus gave a continuous spectrum, and 
the other parts of the oornet gave a spectrum 
of three bright bands similar to those seen 
in former comets; the relative proportion of 
the three bright bands and the continuous 
spectrum in which they fell varied in different 
parts of the comet. When the slit was placed 
across the binds were bright; when the slit was 
brought back behind the nucleus at the beginning 
of the tail, the bauds became so faint that only 
one could be traced upon the continued spec¬ 
trum. On comparing the bright bands with those 
of carbon, they were found to have a general cor¬ 
respondence. The bands of the comet were so 
far shifted, however, as to indicate—supposing 
there really was carbon in the comet—that the 
relative motion of the approach of the comet to 
the earth was forty-six miles per second. The 
pomet really, however, approached the earth at the 
rate of twenty-four miles per second ; and it was, 
therefore, uncertain whether the whole or part of 
the difference in this velocity was due to the 
niotion of matter within the comet. The brighter 
portion of the head of the comet was due evi¬ 
dently to a larger proportion of the matter giving 
a continuous spectrum. It seemed probable, 
therefore, that the nucleus was of solid matter, 
heated by the sun and throwing out matter which 
formed the coma and tail; and part of this was 
in a gaseous form, giving the spectra of bright 
lines. The other portion existed probably in small 
incandescent particles; the polariscope showing 
that ccrtainlv not more than one-fifth of the whole 
light was reflected solar light. 

Friday. —SECTION A. 

Dr. Andrews read a paper on “ Experiments 
at High Pressures.” lie began bv giving a 
description of the method which he employed 
in his experiments on the continuity of the liquid 
and gaseous states of matter, to obtain in closed 


vessels connected with fine capillary glass tubes 
pressures reaching to 100 and even 300 atmospheres. 
This is effected by a conical connection between 
the glass and metal, and bv introducing a well- 
packed steel rod into the interior of the apparatus, 
which is filled either with water or mercury. 
The compressibility of liquid sulphurous acid was 
stated (unlike that of water) to diminish as the 
pressure increases. But the most elaborate ex¬ 
periments referred to were made on a mixture of 
three volumes of carbonic acid with four volumes 
of nitrogen, and graphic curves were shown ex¬ 
hibiting the result of compressing this mixture to 
300 atmospheres of pressure at various tempera¬ 
tures from 2° to 48° C. The very important re¬ 
sult was announced that even at 2° the carbonic 
acid in such a mixture could not be liquefied under 
any pressure. In short, the critical point (a term 
introduced into this branch of science by Dr. 
Andrews) of carbonic acid becomes lowered many 
degrees when that gas is mixed with a non-lique- 
fiable gas such as nitrogen. 

section c. 

Mr. VV. Peugellv, F.R.S., read the tenth report 
of the committee for exploring Kent’s Cavern, 
Torquay. The investigation has been pursued 
without interruption during the entire period 
which has elapsed since the meeting at Bradford, 
in 1873. The mode of operation had been de¬ 
scribed in previous reports. The interest felt in the 
explorations by the inhabitants and visitors to 
Torquay has suffered no abatement. The branches 
of the cavern in which the researches have been 
carried on since the ninth report was presented in 
1873, are those known as the long arcade, Under¬ 
hay’s gallery, the cave of inscriptions, and Clin- 
nick’s gallery. The exploration of the former two 
has been completed, but the work is still in pro¬ 
gress in the latter. Letters of all sizes, from some 
fullv three inches in height to others as small as 
ordinarv writing, cross each other, and thus add 
to the difficulty of decipherment. Some of them 
were cut out with great care and finish, and must 
have occupied a large amount of time, while others 
were but hasty scratches. It seemed to have been 
somewhat fashionable to surround the inscriptions 
with rectangular parallelograms, varying from C'5 
to 3'7o inches in length, by 6'5 to 3'5 in breadth; 
at least four of them belong to the seventeenth 
century, and the earliest of the series, so far as at 
present known, is that of “ Peter Lemaire Rich- 
colbv, of London, 1615." Underhay’s gallery was 
found, when the work of exploration was com¬ 
pleted, to lie about 20 feet long, from 2’5 to 7 feet 
wide, and from 0 to 7’5 feet in height. The late 
Mr. Underhay found on striking into the stalag¬ 
mite a few small bones, which he succeeded in 
bringing out, and which were found to be phalanges 
of human feet. Though the specimens did not ap¬ 
pear to be of an antiquity at all approaching that 
of the cave hyena and his contemporaries, the 
superintendents, who were familiar with them, 
very carefully watched the progress of the work 
in the hope of finding some further traces of 
skeletons; and on reaching Mr. Underhav's 
very limited diggings they met with a series 
of bones, all on and in the stalagmite, some of 
which were certainly human, whilst others were 
as clearly not so. Amongst the flint implements 
found in Brixham cavern that known ns the 0-8 has 
attracted considerable attention. First, Very near 
the spot occupied by the specimen there rises a 
vast cone of stalagmite with an inscription on its 
surface, which shows that it has undergone no 
appreciable augmentation of volume during the 
last two and a-balf centuries. Second, Prior to 
that was the period spent in rearing the greater 
portion of this cone, which measures upwards of 
40 feet in basial girth, reaches a height of fully 
13 feet, and contains more than 000 cubic feet of 
stalagmite matter. Third, Still earlier was the 
era during which the cavern floor was introduced, 
‘ in a series of successive small instalments with 
protracted periods of intermit tence, when the 
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cavern was alternately the home of man and at 
the cave hyena, and the latter dragged thither 
piecemeal so many portions of extinct mammals as 
to convert the cave into a crowded palaeontologi¬ 
cal museum. Fourth, Further back still was the 
period during which the base or nucleus of the 
cone or boss was kid down in the form of crystal¬ 
line stalagmite. Fifth, and earliest of all, was 
the time when materials not derivable from the 
immediate district were carried into the cavern- 
through openings now probably choked, entirely 
unknown, and the direction in which they lie but 
roughly guessed at, when apparently the cavern- 
haunting hyena had not yet arrived in Britain. 
At an early stage in this earliest era man occu¬ 
pied Devonshire, for prior to the introduction of 
the uppermost four feet of breccia, one of his 
massive unpolished tools, rudely chipped out of a 
nodule of chert, found its way into a recess in 
the cavern, and had a character such as to show 
that it must have been undisturbed in the same 
spot until it was detected by a committee of the 
British Association. 

Mr. R. H. Tiddeman read the report of the 
committee for assisting in the exploration of the 
Settle Victoria Oaves. The author had received 
an important communication from Professor Busk, 
to the effect that a certain bone from the Victoria 
Cave which had been in his possession some time, 
and had been doubtfully referred to elephant, waa 
undoubtedly human. The bone was exhumed in 
1872. There were also two small molars of 
Elephas. Dr. Leith Adams, after a careful ex¬ 
amination and comparison with type specimens in 
the British Museum, pronounced them to be 
E. antiquns, an opinion in which Mr. Davis con¬ 
curs. On December 10 Mr. Busk read a paper on 
the human remains to the Anthropological Insti¬ 
tute. He states that there is nothing in the con¬ 
dition of the bone opposed to its belonging to the 
most remote antiquity, nor to its owner having: 
been coeval with the extinct mammalia mentioned 
above, with whose remains the specimen differs in 
no appreciable degree as to condition. Its interest, 
therefore, as representing one of the earliest ex¬ 
tinct specimens of humanity, will be at once 
obvious. The author then recapitulated the order 
and succession of the beds inside and outside the 
cave, and their relation the one to the other, and 
then exhibited bones and objects of interest which 
had been found. 

SECTION D — (SUBSECTION OF B0TANX AND 

zoology). 

Dr. Carpenter read a paper entitled “ Furtlier 
Researches on Eozoon canadeuse.” He contended 
that the hypothesis of the foraminiferal origin of 
Eozoon canadmse entirely accorded with the fea¬ 
tures alike of the general and of the minute struc¬ 
ture of the best preserved specimens of this body, 
and that it is the only hypothesis which fits all the 
facts of the case; whilst the hypothesis of subse¬ 
quent metamorphic change, which has every pro¬ 
bability to recommend it, fully accounts for all the 
appearances on which the anti-liozoonists rely as 
evidence of its mineral origin, which in the face 
of the new evidence he adduced, was to his mind 
utterly “ unthinkable.” Until these facts shall 
have bSen disproved by the examination of the 
specimens which he was ready to submit to any or 
all of his opponents, he must claim to Withdraw 
from a controversy which cannot be carried furtlier 
to any advantage without a “ comparison of actual 
specimens.” Whilst he admitted to the full every 
evidence of mineralisation adduced by Professors 
King and Rownev (of Galway), they did not 
admit the evidence of organic structure which they 
had not seen, but which he had expressed his wil¬ 
lingness to place before them, with the parallelisms 
presented bv recent foraminifera. lie was endea¬ 
vouring to engage his Canadian associates in the 
preparation of a joint monograph on Eozoon cana- 
dense, to be offered to the Palaeontograpliical 
Society, with a request that before determining 
either to accept or to decline it, the Council would 
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appoint a committee of “experts,” qualified by 
their knowledge of micro-palaeontology and micro- 
mineralogy to judge whether what they held to be 
organic structure could possibly be regarded as the 
product of any kind of physical or chemical action. 

SUBSECTION Of ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY. 

Professor Redfem read a paper on the influence 
of food, and the methods of supplying it to plants 
and animals. Plants, he said, entirely uninfluenced 
by any but physical conditions, had long since 
taught farmers, and gardeners especially, that they 
must not only have abundance of food, but 
that they must have it in a condition in which 
they can readily make use of it. In proof of this, 
he need only refer to the known necessity for the 
regular use of highly nutritious liquid manure in 
the cultivation of perfect roses, and to the care 
the agriculturist had learned to take in the appli¬ 
cation of the proper kind of artificially-prepared 
manure for each crop, and in its use in a form in which 
the plant could most easily absorb and apply it. It 
was many years since that Mr. Ward gave a beau¬ 
tiful illustration of the influence of food on plants. 
He found a perfect specimen of the common cen¬ 
taury half an inch high, with one or two pairs of 
most minute leaves and one flower, on the bare 
chalk at the border of a wood; on tracing it into 
the open parts of the wood, it became a glorious 
plant, 4 or 6 feet high, and covered with hundreds 
of flowers. He wished to show that it was not 
only important to supply plants with food, but to do 
this so that they could easily appropriate it, other¬ 
wise the supply would be lost and wasted. He 
had brought with him a series of specimens of 
common rape which would speak for themselves. 
The largest specimen measured 6 feet 6 inches 
high; they branched freely from the ground up¬ 
wards at intervals of a few inches: their large 
leaves, thick and fleshv, measured 14 inches by 
6 inches, and their flowers once covered the 
-plants with their brilliant yellow colour. The 
middle-sized specimens measured 5 feet 2 inches 
high, but for 8 feet from the ground they had no 
branch at all; their leaves were very small, and 
the plants were little more than a fibrous stem, 
with a few flowers at the top. The smallest 
specimens were only three feet high, having a few 
leaves not an inch long by 3-lOths of an inch broad, 
and a few flowers at the top entirely useless for 
any purpose whatever. Other specimens of an 
essentially similar kind were grown on another 
spot of ground, under circumstances essentially 
similar. Of these specimens a large number only 
measured 15 inches high; they were furnished 
with a few almost linear leaflets and a few flowers 
at the top. Yet the larger specimens grown on 
this ground were 6 or 0 feet high, covered with 
large spreading branches, furnished with abun¬ 
dance of leaves, yielding a very large amount of 
good fodder compered withthe amount of surface 
covered by them. With regard to the roots, those 
of all the poorer plants were straight, small, and but 
little branched; while those of the well-developed 
plants were thick, branched, and extended on one 
side only. For from 4 to C feet distant from 
the edge of the plot of rape on each side the 
ground had been trenched two spades deep for 
planting with trees and shrubs, and a quantity of 
bog earth with sand and* manure had been mixed 
with it, the manure having been put at the bottom 
of the trench, and the mixed bog earth and sand 
half way down. The only well-developed plants 
grew near the edge of this trenched ground, and 
their one-sided roots spread into it for two feet, 
exactly in the position occupied by the mixed bog 
earth and sand. There were only occasional 
smaller plants at this part, and the roots of every 
one of these were straight, short, and but little 
branched. They, in short, had not discovered 
that there was soft and spongy ground within so 
short a distance, ground in which their roots 
might have revelled in growth like those of their 
neighbour giants, if they had been equally for¬ 
tunate in finding their way thither. None of the 


thick long roots on the trenched side of the plants 
penetrated deeply into the trenched ground. It 
was the loose ana spongy condition of the soil that 
had attracted them, and not the manure, for not 
one root had attempted to penetrate to the depth 
of the manure—all had been content with the 
position of the mixed bog and earth and sand, 
thus affording an absolute demonstration of the 
necessity of attending to the mechanical conditions 
of the soil, as well as to its containing a sufficiency 
of the materials which plants needed for food. Ilia 
plants of rape had abundant nourishment in their 
immediate vicinity, but they could not avail them¬ 
selves of it, the soft spongioies of their roots 
being unable to penetrate the tough clay which a 
great amount of labour had failed to render 
porous enough for roots of any kind to enter to 
any considerable extent. Such was exactly the 
condition in which many persons were who had 
never applied their intelligence to the selection of 
their food or to the methods of taking it. There 
were few social problems more important than 
how to acquaint the wife of the labourer and 
artisan, or even the wives and servants of the 
middle classes, how to expend a fair share of their 
income upon food to the greatest advantage, and 
how to prepare it without destroying its nutritive 
properties. A savoury dish of meat was often 
prepared by mincing or cutting the meat into 
small and more or less cubical blocks. It was 
then stewed or more frequently boiled; the outer 
surface of each little block had its albumen 
firmly coagulated, and the whole was converted 
into about as indigestible a mass as could 
well be imagined, the high priced and highly 
nutritious meat having been destroyed for 
the purposes of nutrition, and the action 
of the digestive organs probably injured for some 
time to come. Or good and valuable flesh 
meat was subjected to the process of salting, which 
first of all abstracted the juices of meat, and then 
hardened the fibres, so as to destroy or greatly 
deteriorate its digestibility. No doubt it was con¬ 
venient to have a hardened dry mass of meat, in¬ 
capable of much change for mouths, and ready to 
be used for the purpose of filling the stomach and 
effectually satisfying the appetite; but these were 
not the purposes for which food was intended to 
be used. It ought to be capable of supplying the 
waste of the body, and of being easily converted 
into heat and motion. If it failed in these par¬ 
ticulars it would also fail in nourishing the brain, 
and aiding in the evolution of intelligence, and 
thus intellectual and bodily power was lost to the 
community, and deterioration of race was promoted. 
His colleague, Dr. Gordon, said that he recollected 
running races, putting the stone, wrestling, and 
other athletic exercises being the favourite amuse¬ 
ments of the sons and servants of the farmers in the 
County Down. Now nothing of the sort was 
heard of. These young uien found a short day's 
work almost too much for them, and at the end of 
it they were to be seen lying about indulging in 
idle conversation. Coincidently with this they 
imagined themselves the equals of their masters 
and mistresses, and that the healthful oatmeal 
porridge and buttermilk twice daily, with beans 
and bacon for dinner, was too strong and coarse ; 
they insisted on more delicate fare, and demanded 
a supply of tea and white bread. They were un¬ 
conscious that persons in their position but a few 
years ago possessed amazing vigour, and performed 
twice the amount of labour with greater ease, and 
when the day's work was over actually revelled in 
the display of surplus strength, which nothing but 
their better and.more rational diet could have 
yielded them. 


ADDRES8 TO THE DEPARTMENT OF ZOOLOGY AND 
BOTANY, BY DR. HOOKER, C.B., D.C.L., PRES. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 

I have chosen for the subject of my Address to 
you from the chair in which the Council of the 
British Association has done me the honour of 


placing me, the carnivorous habits of some of our 
brother-organisms—Plants. 

Various observers have described with more or 
less accuracy the habits of such vegetable sports¬ 
men as the Sundew, the Venus’ fly-trap, and the 
Pitcher-plants, but few have enquired into their 
motives; and the views of those who have 
most accurately appreciated these have not met 
with that general acceptance which they de¬ 
served. 

Quite recently the subject has acquired a new 
interest, from the researches of Mr. Darwin into 
the phenomena which accompany the placing 
albuminous substances on the leaves of Drosera 
and Pinguicula, and which, in the opinion of a very 
eminent physiologist, prove, in the case of Dionaea, 
that this plant digests exactly the same substances, 
and in exactly the same way that t he human stomach 
does. With these researches Mr. Darwin is still 
actively engaged, and it has been with the view of 
rendering him such aid as my position and oppor¬ 
tunities at Kew afforded me, that I have, under 
his instructions, examined some other carnivorous 
plants. 

In the course of my enquiries I have been led to 
look into the early history of the whole subject, 
which I find to be so little known and so interest¬ 
ing that I have thought that a sketch of it, up to 
the date of Mr. Darwin’s investigations, might 
prove acceptable to the members of this Associa¬ 
tion. In drawing it up, I have been obliged to 
limit myself to the most important plants; and 
with regard to such of these as Mr. Darwin has 
studied, I leave it to him to announce the dis¬ 
coveries which, with his usual frankness, he has 
communicated to me and to other friends; whilst 
with regard to thoso which I have mvself studied, 
Sarracenia and Nepenthes, I shall briefly detail 
such of my observations and experiments as seem 
to be the most suggestive. 

Dionaea .—About 1708, Ellis, a well-known 
English naturalist, sent to Linnaeus a drawing of 
a plant, to which he gave the poetical name of 
Dionaea. “In the year 17C5,” lie writes, “our 
late worthy friend, Mr. Peter Collinson, sent me 
a dried specimen of this curious plant, which he 
had received from Mr. John Bertram, of Phila¬ 
delphia, botanist to the late King.” EUis flowered 
the plant in his chambers, having obtained living 
specimens from America. I will read the account 
which he gave of it to Linnaeus, and which moved 
the great naturalist to declare that, though he had 
seen and examined no small number of plants, 
he had never met with so wonderful a pheno¬ 
menon :— . 

“ The plant, Linnaeus says, shows iliat Nature 
may have some views towards its nourishment, in 
forming the upper joint of its leaf like a machine 
to catch food; upon the middle of this liea the 
bait for the unhappy insect that becomes its prey. 
Many minute red glands that cover its surface, and 
which perhaps discharge sweet liquor, tempt the 
poor animal to taste them; and the instant these 
tender parts are irritated by its feet, the two lobes 
rise up, grasp it fast, lock the rows of spines toge¬ 
ther, and squeeze it to death. And further, lest 
the strong efforts for life in the creature just taken 
should serve to disengage it, three small erect 
spines are fixed near the middle of each lobe, 
among the glands, that effectually put an end to 
all its struggles. Nor do the lobes ever open 
again while the dead animal continues there. 
But it is nevertheless certain, that the plant can¬ 
not distinguish an animal from a vegetable or 
mineral substance; for if we introduce a straw or 
pin between the lobes, it will grasp it full as fast 
as if it was an insect." 

This account, which in its way is scarcely less 
horrible than the descriptions of those mediaeval 
statues which opened to embrace and stab their 
victims, is substantially correct, but erroneous in 
some particulars. I prefer to trace out our know¬ 
ledge of the facts in historical order, because it is 
extremely important to realise in so doing how 
much our appreciation of tolerably simple matters 
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may be influenced by the prepossessions that 
occupy our mind. 

We have a striking illustration of this in the 
statement published by Linnaeus a few years after¬ 
wards. All the facts which I have detailed to you 
were in his possession; yet he was evidently un¬ 
able to brine- himself to believe that Nature in¬ 
tended the plant—to use Ellis's words—“ to receive 
some nourishment from the animals it seizes;” 
and he accordingly declared, that as soon as the 
insects ceased to struggle, the leaf opened and let 
them go. He only saw in these wonderful actions 
an extreme case of sensitiveness in the leaves, 
which caused them to fold up when irritated, 
just as the sensitive plant does; and he con¬ 
sequently regarded the capture of the disturbing 
insect as something merely accidental, and of no 
importance to the plant. He was, however, too 
sagacious to accept Ellis’s sensational account of 
the coup de ffrdce which the insects received from 
the three stiff hairs in the centre of each lobe of 
the leaf. 

Linnaeus’ authority overbore criticism, if any 
were ofl'ered; and his statements about the be¬ 
haviour of the leaves were faithfully copied from 
book to book - . 

Broussonet (in 1784) attempted to explain the 
contraction of the leaves by supposing that the cap¬ 
tured insect pricked them, and so let out the fluid 
which previously kept them turgid and expanded. 

l)r. Darwin (1701) was contented to suppose 
that the Diouaea surrounded itself with insect 
traps to prevent depredations upon its flowers. 

Sixty years after Linnaeus wrote, however, an 
able botanist, the Rev. Dr. Curtis (dead but a few 
years since), resided at Wilmington, in North 
Carolina, the head-quarters of this very local 
plant. In 1804 he published an account of it in 
the Boston Journal of Natural Jliston/, which is 
a model of accurate scientific observation. This 
is what he said:—“ Each half of the leaf is a 
little concave on the inner side, where are placed 
three delicate hair-like organs, in such an order, 
that an insect can hardly traverse it without 
interfering with one of them, when the two 
sides suddenly collapse and enclose the prey, with 
a force surpassing an insect’s efforts to escape. 
The fringe of hairs on the opposite sides of a leaf 
interlace, like the fingers of two hands clasped 
together. The sensitiveness resides only in these 
hair-like processes on the inside, as the leaf may 
be touched or pressed in any other part without 
sensible effects. The little prisoner is not crushed 
and suddenly destroyed, as is sometimes supposed, 
for I have often liberated captive flies and spiders, 
which sped away as fast as fear or joy could carry 
them. At other times I have found them en¬ 
veloped in a fluid of a mucilaginous consistence, 
which seems to act as a solvent, the insects being 
more or less consumed in it.” 

To Ellis belongs the credit of divining the 
purpose of the capture of insects by the Dionaea. 
But Curtis made out the details of the mechan¬ 
ism, by ascertaining the seat of the sensitiveness 
in the leaves; and he also pointed out that the 
secretion was not a lure exuded before the capture, 
but a true digestive fluid poured out, like our own 
gastric juice after the ingestion of food. 

For another generation the history of this 
wonderful plant stood still; but in 1808 an Ame¬ 
rican botanist, Mr. Canby, who is happily still 
engaged in botanical research, while staying in 
the Dionaoa district, studied the habits of the 
plant pretty carefully, especially the points which 
Dr. Curtis had made out. His first idea was that 
“ the leaf had the power of dissolving animal 
matter, which was then allowed to flow along the 
somewhat trough-like petiole to the root, thus 
furnishing the plant with highly nitrogenous 
food.” By feeding the leaves with small pieces of 
beef, he found, however, that these were com¬ 
pletely dissolved and absorbed; the leaf opening 
again'with a dry surface, and ready for another 
meal, though with an appetite somewhat jaded. 
He found that cheese disagreed horribly with the 


leaves, turning them black, and finally killing 
them. Finally, he details the useless struggles of 
a Curculio to escape, as thoroughly establishing 
the fact that the fluid already mentioned is actu¬ 
ally secreted, and is not the result of the decom¬ 
position of the substance which the leaf has seized. 
This Curculio being of a resolute nature, attempted 
to eat his way out—“when discovered he was 
still alive, and had made a small hole through the 
side of the leaf, but was evidently becoming very 
weak. On opening the leaf, the fluid was found in 
considerable quantity around him, and was with¬ 
out doubt gradually overcoming him. The leaf 
being allowed to close upon him, he soon died.” 

At the meeting of this Association last year, 
Dr. Burdon Sanderson made a communication, 
which, from its remarkable character, was well 
worthy of the singular history of this plant; one 
by no means closed yet, but in which his observa¬ 
tions will head a most interesting chapter. 

It is a generalisation—now almost a household 
word—that all living things have a common bond 
of union in a substance—always present where life 
manifests itself—which underlies all their details 
of structure. This is called protoplasm. One of 
its most distinctive properties is its aptitude to 
contract; and when in any given organism the 
particles of protoplasm are so arranged that they 
act as it were in concert, they produce a cumu¬ 
lative effect which is very manifest in its results. 
Such a manifestation is found in the contraction 
of muscle—and such a manifestation we possibly 
have also in the contraction of the leaf of Dionaea. 

The contraction of muscle is well known to be 
accompanied by certain electrical phenomena. 
When we place a fragment of muscle in con¬ 
nexion with a delicate galvanometer, we find that 
between the outside surface and a cut surface there 
is a definite current, due to what is called the 
electromotive force of the muscle. Now when the 
muscle is made to contract this electromotive force 
momentarily disappears. The needle of the gal¬ 
vanometer, deflected before, swings back towards 
the point of rest; there is what is called a nega¬ 
tive variation. All students of the vegetable side 
of organised nature were astonished to hear from 
Dr. Sanderson, that certain experiments which, at 
the instigation of Mr. Danvin, he had made, 
proved to demonstration that when a leaf of Dionaea 
contracts, the effects produced are precisely similar 
to those which occur when muscle contracts. 

Not merely then are the phenomena of digestion 
in this wonderful plant like those of animals; but 
the phenomena of contractility agree with those 
of animals also. 

Drosera .—Not confined to a single district in the 
New World, but distributed over the temperate parts 
of both hemispheres, in sandy and marshy places, 
are the curious plants called Sundews—the species 
of the genus Drosera. They are known to be 
near congeners of Dionaea, a fact which was little 
more than guessed at when the curious habits 
which I am about to describe were first discovered. 

Within a year of each other two persons—one 
an Englishman, the other a German—observed 
that the curious hairs which everyone notices on 
the leaf of Drosera were sensitive. 

This is the account which Mr. Gardom, a 
Derbyshire botanist, gives of what his friend 
Mr. Whateley, “an eminent London surgeon,” 
made out in 1780 :—“ On inspecting some of 
the contracted leaves we observed a small insect 
or flv very closely imprisoned therein, which 
occasioned some astonishment as to how it hap¬ 
pened to get into so confined a situation. After¬ 
wards, on Mr. Whatelev's centrically pressing 
with a pin other leaves yet in their natural and 
expanded form, we observed a remarkable sudden 
and elastic spring of the leaves, so as to become 
inverted upwards and, as it were, encircling the 
pin, which evidently showed the method by which 
the flv came into its embarrassing situation.” 

This must have been an account given from 
memory, and represents the movement of the 
hairs as much more rapid than it really is. 


In July of the preceding year (though the 
account was not published till two years after¬ 
wards) Roth, in Germany, had remarked in Dro¬ 
sera rotundifolia and longifolia “ that many leaves 
were folded together from the point towards the 
base, and that all the hairs were bent like a bow, 
but that there was no apparent change on the 
leafstalk.” Upon opening these leaves, he says, 

“ I found in each a dead insect; hence I imagined 
that this plant, which has some resemblance to 
the Dionaoa museipula, might also have a similar 
moving power.” 

“ With a pair of pliers I placed an ant upon the 
middle of the leaf of D. rotundifolia, but not so as 
to disturb the plant. The ant endeavoured to 
escape, but was held fast by the clammy juice at 
the points of the hairs, which was drawn out by 
its feet into fine threads. In some minutes the 
short hairs on the disk of the leaf began to bend, 
then the long hairs, and laid themselves upon the 
insect. After a while the leaf began to bend, and 
in some hours the end of the leaf was so bent in¬ 
wards as to touch the base. The ant died in 
fifteen minutes, which was before all the hairs had 
bent themselves.” 

These facts, established nearly a century ago by 
the testimony of independent observers, have up 
to the present time been almost ignored; and 
Trecul, writing in 1855, boldly asserted that the 
facts were not true. 

More recentlv, however, they have been repeat¬ 
edly verified: m Germany bv Mitschke, in i860; 
in America by a lady, Mrs. Treat, of New Jersey, 
in 1871; in this country by Mr. Darwin, and also 
by Mr. A. W. Bennett. 

To Mr. Darwin, who for some years past has 
had the subject under investigation, we are in¬ 
debted, not merely for the complete confirmation 
of the facts attested by the earliest observers, but 
also for some additions to those facts, which are 
extremely important. The whole investigation 
still awaits publication at his hands, but some of 
the points which were established have been 
announced by Professor Asa Gray in America, to 
whom Mr. Darwin had communicated them. 

Mr. Darwin found that the hairs on the leaf of 
Drosera responded to a piece of muscle or other 
animal substance, while to any particle of inorganic 
matter they were nearly indifferent. To minute 
fragments of carbonate of ammonia they were 
more responsive. 

I will now give the results of Mrs. Treat's ex¬ 
periments, in ber own words:— 

“ Fifteen minutes past ten I placed bits of raw 
beef on some of the most vigorous leaves of 
Drosera longifolia. Ten minutes past twelve two 
of the leaves had folded around the beef, hiding 
it from sight. Half-past eleven on the same day, 
I placed living flies on the leaves of D. longifolia. 
At twelve o’clock and forty-eight minutes one of 
the leaves had folded entirely around its victim, 
and the other leaves had partially folded, and the 
flies had ceased to struggle. By half-past two 
four leaves had each folded around a fly. The leaf 
folds from the apex to the petiole, after the manner 
of its vernation. I tried mineral substances, bits 
of dry chalk, magnesia, and pebbles. In twenty- 
four hours neither the leaves nor the bristles had 
made any move in clasping these articles. I wetted 
a piece of chalk in water, and in less than an hour 
the bristles were curving about it, but soon un¬ 
folded it again, leaving the chalk free on the blade 
of the leaf.” 

Time will not allow me to enter into further 
details with respect to Dionaea and Drosera. -The 
repeated testimony of various observers spreads 
over a century, nnd though at no time warmly 
received, must, I think, satisfy you that in this 
small family of the Droseraceae we have plants 
which in the first place capture animals for pur¬ 
poses of food ; and in the second, digest and dis¬ 
solve them by means of a fluid which is poured 
out for the purpose ; and thirdly, absorb the so¬ 
lution of animal matter which is so produced. 

Before the investigations of Mr. Darwin had 
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led other persons to work at the subject, the 
meaning' or these phenomena was very little ap¬ 
preciated. Only a few years ago Duchartre, a 
French physiological botanist, after mentioning 
the views of Eflis and Curtis with respect to 
Dionaea, expressed his opinion that the idea that 
its leaves absorbed dissolved substances was too 
evidently in disagreement with our knowledge of 
the function of leaves, and the whole course of 
vegetable nutrition, to deserve being seriously 
discussed. 

Perhaps if the Droseraceae were an isolated 
case of a group of plants exhibiting propensities 
of this kind, there might be some reason for such 
a criticism. But I think I shall be able to show 
you that this is by no means the case. We have 
now reason to believe that there are many in¬ 
stances of these carnivorous habits in different 
parts of the vegetable kingdom, and among plants 
which have nothing else in common but this. 

Sarracenia .—The genus Sarracenia consists of 
eight species, all similar in habit, and all natives 
of the eastern States of North America, where 
they are found more especially in bogs, and even 
in places covered with shallow water. Their 
leaves, which give them a character entirely their 
own, are pitcher-shaped, or trumpet-like, and are 
collected in tufts springing immediately from the 
ground ; and they send up at the flowering season 
one or more slender stems bearing each a solitary 
flower. This has a singular aspect, due to a great 
extent to the umbrella-like expansion in which 
the style terminates; the shape of this, or perhaps 
of the whole flower, caused the first English 
settlers to give to the plant the name of Side¬ 
saddle flower. 

Sarracenia purpurea is the best-known species. 
About ten years ago it enjoyed an evanescent 
notoriety from the fact that its rootstock was pro¬ 
posed as a remedy for small-pox. It is found 
from Newfoundland southward to Florida, and is 
fairlv hardy under open-air cultivation in the 
British Isles. At the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, Olusius published a figure of 
it from a sketch which found its way to Lisbon 
and thence to Paris. Thirty years later Johnson 
copied this in his edition of Gerard’s Herbal, 
hoping “that some or other that travel into 
foreign parts may find this elegant plant, and 
know it by this small expression, and bring it 
home with them, so that we may come to a per- 
fecter knowledge thereof.” A few years after¬ 
wards this wish was gratified. John Tradescant 
the younger found the plant in Virginia, and suc¬ 
ceeded in bringing it home alive to England. It 
was also sent to Paris from Quebec by Dr. Sarra- 
xin, whose memory has been commemorated in 
the name of the genus, by Toumefort. 

The first fact which was observed about the 
pitchers was, that when they grew they contained 
water. But the next fact which was recorded 
about them was curiously mythical. Perhaps 
Morrison, who is responsible for it, had no favour^ 
able opportunities of studying them, for he de¬ 
clares them to be what is by no means really the 
case, intolerant of cultivation (respuere culturam 
videntur.) 

He speaks of the lid, which in all the species is 
tolerably rigidly fixed, as being furnished, bv a 
special act of Providence, with a hinge. This 
idea was adopted by Linnaeus, and somewhat 
amplified by succeeding writers, who declared 
that in dry weather the lid closed over the 
mouth, and checked the loss of water by evapo¬ 
ration. Catesby, in his fine work on the Natural 
History of Carolina, supposed that these water- 
receptacles might “ serve as an asylum or secure 
retreat for numerous insects, from frogs and other 
animals which feed on them; ” and others fol¬ 
lowed Linnaeus in regarding the pitchers as 
reservoirs for birds and other animals, more espe¬ 
cially in times of drought; “praebet aquam 
sitic-ntibus aviculis. ” 

(To be continued.) 


FINE ART. 

EXHIBITION OF FINE ARTS APPLIED TO INDUSTRY. 

Paris : Aug. 19, 1874. 

The Association (Union Centrale) for the ap¬ 
plication ' of Fine Arts to Industry opened last 
Monday its fourth exhibition, held, like its prede¬ 
cessors, in the Palace of the Champs Elysdes. 
This exhibition may be divided into four parts: 
in the nave are shown the highest class of art 
manufactures, such as porcelain, furniture, bronzes, 
stuffs, &e.; in the galleries on the first floor are 
exhibited the productions of the schools of de¬ 
sign throughout France; next to these, illustra¬ 
tions of costume from the earliest period up to 
the end of the eighteenth century; on the oppo¬ 
site side the State manufactories of Sevres, of 
Gobelins, and of Beauvais, exhibit their most 
recent productions in china, carpets, and tapestry. 

The only part as yet entirely finished is the 
room containing the productions of our national 
manufactories. It is these, therefore, which I 
shall to-day attempt to describe. But first it is 
right to recall the claims of this Society to public 
attention—claims which have been laboriously 
and honourably acquired. 

After the International Exhibition of 1851, and 
the report written thereupon by M. de Laborde, 
a general conviction was felt that Art must 
thenceforth be regarded as the greatest power at 
the service of Industry ; every nation therefore 
determined to master these sources of our own 
long established preeminence. This was the origin 
of the South Kensington Museum, that admirable 
repository of art ana science, of specimens and 
suggestions, which other nations have, without 
exception, endeavoured to imitate, while our old 
academy-ridden and conceited France still refuses 
a similar institution to the wants and wishes of 
the rising generation. 

After the second International Exhibition in 
1802, Prosper Merimiie, the reporter of the French 
section of the International Jury, published, laying 
aside generalities, the following cry of warning:— 

“ Since tho Universal Exhibition of 1851, and oven 
since that of 1855, immenso progress has been made 
all over Europo; and although in France wo have 
not remained stationary, we cannot conceal from our¬ 
selves tho fact that our distance ahead has diminished, 
that it tends even to disappear altogether. While 
noticing the success of our manufacturers, it is our 
duty to remind them that a defeat is possible , that it 
may oven be predicted in a not far distant future, if 
great efforts lie not immediately mado to preserve a 
supremacy which can be held only on tho condition of 
perpetual improvement. English manufactures, which 
were especially inferior from an artistic point of view 
in the Exhibition of 1851, have mado extraordinary 
progress during the last ten years, and if they continue 
to advance at the same pace, we soon may be sur¬ 
passed.” 

This appeal on the part of a distinguished man, 
whose services in the cause of the preservation 
of our national architecture had already been 
priceless from the influence exerted over the Go¬ 
vernment and the public by his reports on the 
condition of the public buildings in France—this 

S I originated the project formed by a few 
, endent citizens of organising, in place of the 
Government, this Association for the application 
of Fine Arts to Industry. It is one of tne most 
interesting and lasting attempts made by private 
enterprise during the corrupt period of the 
Empire. 

In 1803, a few of the principal manufacturers 
of lace, bronzes, paper-hangings, carpets, furni¬ 
ture and jewellery met together, and chose for 
their president an active, good-tempered, ener¬ 
getic, intelligent and earnest man, M. E. Guichard, 
and subscribed the amount necessary for setting 
the scheme afloat. The name of their president 
is deserving of general esteem and attention. Ilis 
profession is that of a decorative architect. 

The Association set up its library and its germ 
of a museum at No. 15, Place Kovale. It was 
soon joined by many artists, critics, and amateurs, 


who, in exchange for their subscription of 100 
francs per annum, received the title of co-founders, 
and the permission to use for three years the col¬ 
lections and library of the institution. We will 
pass over details in the history of the association, 
and mention only the principal facts. The museum 
received contributions of but trifling value, and 
want of funds prevented its increase. The library 
was more successful. Critics presented it with 
books on art, manufacturers with patterns, reviews 
with series of numbers, the Ministers of Public 
Instruction and of the Fine Arts with their 
great official publications. The Place Royale, 
situated on the confines of the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, the centre of skilled industry, was 
within reach of foremen, workmen and appren¬ 
tices. But workmen are busy during tho day, 
and the time of the children is taken up in 
the evening by the public drawing classes. 
They therefore took little advantage of the fa¬ 
cilities for instruction and improvement which 
were liberally afforded to them—for after vainly 
attempting the plan of demanding small payments, 
the principle of completely gratuitous instruc¬ 
tion had been unanimously adopted. 

Evening lectures by distinguished men on 
special subjects attracted a small audience chiefly 
composed of the middle classes. When the sub¬ 
jects were of general interest, and treated in a 
popular manner, as in the lectures by M. Charles 
Blanc on /Esthetics, they were received with 
great applause. When the courses were technical 
they were delivered to benches as empty as those 
of the College de France when it is the turn of 
the Mantchou or Japanese languages. 

The great success of tho Association, the means 
by which it has acquired its real importance, was 
in the establishment of exhibitions. The general 
committee had the good sense and the good taste 
to delegate some of its power to a deliberative 
commission, which plays a part resembling that of 
the “ Conseil d'Etat ” in the State. It has no right 
to propose measures; its duty is to examine the 
proposals laid before it, to adopt, amend, or 
reject them. At the outside it may venture to 
suggest an idea, which is not adopted until ac¬ 
knowledged as practical in principle. To this 
commission we owe the plan of organizing exhi¬ 
bitions of art both ancient and contemporary. 
The most remarkable, and at the same time tile 
most useful of these glimpses into the past and 
the foreign, was that of 1809, which was devoted 
to Oriental productions—of Turkey, Peru, India, 
China, Japan, &c. 

To the Committee, whose decisions are received 
with the most courteous deference, we also owe 
the important enquiry into the present state of the 
schools of art and design. When first invited by 
the Association to contribute, the specimens of 
the schools of design from all parts of France 
were so feeble, so ridiculous, they outraged to 
such an extent every rule of art, that there was 
a general cry of horror. It was then that for 
the first time the depth was measured of the 
abyss into which we had fallen since the end 
of the eighteenth century. The great Revolution, 
w"hen it broke up the old guilds on the ground 
that they interfered with individual liberty, in¬ 
stituted a new order of things which the tyranny 
of the First Empire prevented from assuming a 
definite form. Art when it became a part of the 
official administration no longer reached the mass • 
of the people, its models lost all originality, and 
were satisfied with following the last fashion and 
the last book. First came the style of the Em¬ 
pire with its consular fasces, then that of the 
Restoration with its imitations of knights and 
troubadours, followed by the style of Louis Phi¬ 
lippe with its Romantic mouldings. In this de¬ 
plorable confusion there was lost the tradition of 
thorough professional teaching (not that which 
is given only for a few hours in a class in front 
of a black curtain, but the training which is 
imbibed in a studio, by the fireside of one's own 
home, or that of one's master, during the long 
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years of apprenticeship) which constituted our 
strength in former times. 

Our exhibitions of works from the schools of 
design have not as yet solved this great problem 
of modem times, but they have encouraged its study 
by demonstrating its urgency. They have roused 
the old teachers. They nave occasioned the foun¬ 
dation of new or the radical reformation of old 
schools of design in the great industrial centres, such 
as Lyons, Limoges, Ac. They have stimulated a 
demand for new models less feeble than those which 
the scholars were made to copy literally, just as they 
were forced to learn by heart antiquated maxims 
without life or spirit. The progress made has 
been evident and marvellous. The difference be¬ 
tween the specimens of this year and those of 
1869 is really wonderful. 

The Committee has also instituted competitions. 
Prizes are given to the artists or manu¬ 
facturers who have best solved certain difficulties. 
Practically, no great results have been obtained. 
On another occasion I will recur to this subject. 
Hitherto all the interest has lain in the intelligent 
care with which these tasks are set. The French 
mind is not yet accustomed to a method which 
does not particularise every detail, and which 
leaves an opening to original genius and inven¬ 
tion. In this, ngain, we are the victims indi¬ 
rectly of the official teaching of the Academy of 
Fine Arts, which admits of no divergence from rule. 

Although the chief attraction for the public 
consists in the retrospective exhibitions of this 
society, its real benefit is derived from the exhi¬ 
bitions of contemporary productions. In these we 
see the effects of the direct impulse which has 
been given. Works of this kind—refined in con¬ 
ception, execution, form, and colour,—are lost in 
academical exhibitions. Here their real value is 
discussed and appreciated. Our medals are sought 
after because they are awarded by competent 
juries, over whom it would be difficult to exercise 
pressure. We have never received one serious 
appeal. 

The society has been joined this year by some 
important members in a social point of view. M. 
Barbedienne, whose beautiful bronze reproductions 
are well known, and M. Deuiere, President of the 
Chamber of Commerce in Paris, have each hired 
a large space, which they intend to adorn with 
their finest works. This practical adhesion of the 
higher commerce needs no commentary. 

Another great fact is the reception of the pro¬ 
ductions of many artistic tradesmen who did not 
choose to send their works to the International 
Exhibition at Vienna. Among them are M. 
Froment Meurice, a jeweller whose reputation is 
European, and the brothers Fasiuieres, bronze- 
workers of the first class. 

A great proportion of the cases are filled with 
pottery. Here, too, a great progress is per¬ 
ceptible. It is a pity that we cannot com¬ 
pare the beautiful productions of the brothers 
Heck, for instance, with those of Minton. But 
the brothers Heck have at the present moment 
formidable rivals in France. I cannot help dwell¬ 
ing upon the attractions and interest of this re¬ 
viving department of Art as applied to industry. 

Lastly, our State manufactories exhibit their 

? reduce side by side with that of private firms. 

intended to have taken my reader through these 
galleries, but I have been tempted to digress, and 
the end of my paper warns me that it is time to 
conclude. Ph. Bcrtt. 


THE EXHIBITION OP C0STFMES AT PARIS. 

Fnris : Angnst 17, 1874. 

The fourth exhibition of the “ Union Centrale 
des Beaux-Arts appliques a l’lndustrie ” was 
opened on the 10th instant, bv the President of 
the French Republic. The exhibition is held in 
the Palais de 1‘Iudustrie, and is divided into three 
groups: the modern productions of art industry,* 
the drawings and models of the schools of art of 

* See M. Burty's article above. 


Paris and the departments, and a retrospective ex¬ 
hibition presenting a history of the costumes of 
all nations from the earliest periods to the end of 
the eighteenth century, illustrated either by the 
costumes themselves, or by pictures And other 
works of graphic and piastre art in which these 
costumes are represented. The Modem Exhibi¬ 
tion occupies the ground-floor of the building, the 
retrospective history of costume the rooms of the 
upper. It is with the latter we have to deal. 

The classification employed by M. Henri Long- 
pdrier is geographical: Japan, China, and the 
extreme East being placed in the rooms on the 
right, the American peninsula on the left, Europe 
in the centre. Six rooms are assigned to France, 
corresponding to the different historical periods. 
The Gauls, Franks, and Carlovingians are in one 
room ; then follow the different centuries to the 
Renaissance, and the Valois Kings and the Bour¬ 
bons, Louis XIII. to Louis XVI. All the rooms 
are hung with tapestries illustrative of the various 
epochs. In the room devoted to the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury there are few contemporary vestments, hut an 
admirable collection of paintings and embroideries 
with costumes. Two curious oval pictures in 
needlework represent, one a stag hunt, the other 
bear-baiting, in which latter Diane de Poitiers is 
to be seen extending her staff, desiring that an 
unfortunate dog should he rescued from the hug 
of the bear. Another, already exhibited by M. 
Jubinal in the South Kensington Exhibition of 
Art Needlework, has for subject the visit of Henry 
HI. and his queen to a lady for whose infant she 
is to stand sponsor. In this, and two others of 
similar date, the costumes are perfect, as also in 
the needlework back and seat of a large sofa in its 
original plainly turned wooden frame, the ladies 
wearing enormous Medicean collarettes, the men 
the padded hose. A curious doublet is here 
shown, of steel plates, covered with brown velvet, 
evidently used lor protection against assassination. 
A charming terra-cotta statuette, the dress height¬ 
ened with gold, gives-the costume of an Italian 
lady of the Renaissance. The ecclesiastical vest¬ 
ments in this room are very ricb. A crimson velvet 
cope, embroidered with seraphim, fleurs-de-lys, 
and eagles ; one of black and gold, of similar de¬ 
sign and a kind of green velvet; one of blue 
satin, with rich Italian scroll border, the pattern 
cut out and applied in yellow and white satin. In 
the centre of the room is a group of armour, and 
the cases are filled with smaller objects of jewel¬ 
lery, enamels, and metal work. 

The room of Louis XIII. is again remarkable 
for the costumes, pictures, and busts illustrative 
of the period: among others a series of paintings, 
with subjects resembling the engravings of Abra¬ 
ham Bosse, but totally devoid of the costumes 
themselves. Here, too, is a most splendid set of 
furniture for a bed, of the richest tapestry, partly 
executed on the frame, partly by the needle. In 
the scalloped vallance, figures are introduced into 
the pattern. 

The Louis XIV. room is hung with a tapestry, 
representing the appropriate subject of the King's 
visit to the manufactories of the Gobelins, con¬ 
ducted by Colbert, Other tapestries on the top 
of the stairs, representing various incidents of his 
reign, are admirable for the costumes; but it is 
much to be regretted that so few of the actual 
garments have been forthcoming. There are none 
earlier than the eighteenth century, and none of 
historic interest. 

The eighteenth century brings us to the time of 
Louis XV. and Louis XVI., when the extrava¬ 
gance of dress was at its climax. This is the only 
period which is not scantily represented, and 
nothing can surpass the magnificence of the mens 
dresses, of the richest velvets, flounced silks and 
satins, embroidered with massive gold and silver, 
pearls, and tinsel (clinquant) of brilliant metallic 
hues, or of the ladies’ sacs of equally rich satins 
and silks. It is a pity some “ dummies ” cotdd not 
have been dressed, to exhibit these coots, waist¬ 
coats, Ac., to full advantage; but the difficulty 


has been in procuring the head-dresses correspond¬ 
ing to dates, and the unwillingness to exhibit in 
order to complete the costume of any vestment 
not in its original state. 

Supplementary to this series is a room assigned 
to the collection of ancient textiles, formed by M. 
Dupont Auberville, whose fine histories! collec¬ 
tion of lace calls forth so much interest in our 
International Exhibition of this year. His textiles 
range from the tenth to the eighteenth century. 
In those of the tenth and eleventh the patterns are 
so effaced by age that a tracing is given by tire 
side of each. Next follow the Italian tissues of 
the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, of Asiatic 
type, the patterns consisting of animals opposite 
each other (affronted) in silk and gold. The 
fifteenth still preserves the Oriental style, velvets 
woven with gold and silver, silk brocatetta copied 
from the looms of Constantinople. The beginning 
of the sixteenth century exhibits a magnificent 
cope of cloth of gold—such a tissue as may have 
been wom by Henry and Francis on the field of 
Ardres. Then, with Henry II., a transition takes 
place ; the patterns are small and geometric, silks 
for female costume, striped velvet for the padded 
hose. M. Dupont exhibits a short velvet mantle 
of the time of Henry III., d crevfs, as it was 
called, from the perforated holes which formed the 
pattern and showed the doublet of silk under¬ 
neath, and a fragment of the dress of Margaret of 
Valois, sister of Francis I. In the seventeenth 
century the manufactures of Lyons and the “ gros 
de Tours ” appear, creations of Colbert; large 
patterns of trees, pomegranates, &c. With Louis 
XV., the Chinese taste came in, pagodas, bridges, 
boats, China men and China women. Then follow 
the ribbon or “ riviere ” patterns, succeeded by 
medallions, which continue on to the Consulate 
and the Empire. 

In the centre of this room is part of the vast 
collection of shoes formed by M. Jules Jacque- 
mart, so well known by his brilliant aqua-fortis 
engravings, the “poulaines” and square toes of 
the sixteenth century, the raised “ patina ” of the 
Venetian ladies, “ talons rouges ” of the eighteenth 
—shoes in every variety. The series is continued in 
the Oriental room, and here the shoes of the Em¬ 
press of China figure among the most diminutive. 
M. Jubinal contributes a collection of gloves. 

The Oriental room is highly interesting. The 
Chinese dresses mostly bear the imperial insignia 
of the five-clawed dragon, yet cannot all have 
belonged to the emperor himself, the yellow 
always excepted—probably the members of the 
imperial household are allowed to wear this dis¬ 
tinctive pattern. The Japanese costumes are even 
more splendid and also of the richest colours, 
some of them hearing the armorial insignia of the 
nobles of Japan. One of blue satin has the sacred 
“ tailed ” tortoise embroidered all over in gold. A 
white dress has the imperial insignia of the 
“ guikmon ” or chrysanthemum ; another, black, is 
covered with the hat and other fantastic animals ; 
and a yellow satin is sprinkled with fans. There 
are some fine pieces of Chinese embroidering on 
satin of the time of Louis XIV., one representing 
Pousa, the god of contentment, with the peach of 
longevity in his hand. Another Chinese di¬ 
vinity has the avis deer, also emblem of long 
life, by her side. The central case is filled with 
curious objects from China and Japan;—a series 
of Japanese theatrical wooden masks of ex¬ 
traordinary lightness, the different expressions of 
the countenances wonderfully given, Japanese 
dolls, armour, grotesque helmets, aDd various other 
curious objects of oriental workmanship. 

Another room contains the costumes of Greece, 
with the leathern embroidered jacket of Wallachia. 
Hungary, Egypt, Ac., another, the costumes of 
Spain and Mexico, rich in gold and silver, but 
these divisions are not completed, and it will be 
yet some time before the whole is finally arranged 
and ready for the catalogue of its contents. 

It is a most novel and interesting exhibition, 
and reflects great credit on its originators and on 
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the exertions of the members of the Union Centrale 
in bringing the collection together, and in haring 
tamed to the beet advantage the resources at their 
disposal. F. Bury Pallibeb. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


Is connexion with the recent meeting of the 
medical men in Norwich, there was held in St. 
Andrew's Hall, in that town, an exhibition of 
pictures, open but for a very short time, but of 
unusual interest and value. The object of its 
promoters was to bring together as many works 
as possible of the Norwich school of landscape 

E ters, and there was a goodly array of pictures 
Did Orome, John Burney Crome, John Sell 
nan, Stark, Vincent, Thirtle, and others. One 
of the greatest Oromes was that called The Willow, 
the property of Mr. G. Holmes. Some fifty years 
ago it was sold by auction for 8/. During its 
sojourn at the recent exhibition it was insured for 
1,000/. The pony introduced into the foreground 
of this picture was copied from a work of Hob¬ 
bema’s, in which Crome took special delight. The 
trustees of the late Mr. Hudson Gurney—who was 
among the helpers of John Crome—lent a re¬ 
markable work, A View on the Paris Boulevard, 
the result of a brief visit Crome paid to France in 
1814. This picture was exhibited by the local 
(Norwich) Society of Artists in 1816. Of Cot- 
man’s work there was specially to be remarked a 
sea-piece —Gale at Sea —from the collection of 
Mr. T. J. Mott. Mr. John Gunn lent a most 
exquisite example of this master, called The Silent 
Stream : van-coloured foliage drooping over water. 
A carefully prepared catalogue by Mr. J. Reeve, 
of Norwich, added interest and value to the 
gathering of works of the Norwich School. 

The little church of Birley, in Herefordshire, was 
re-opened on Thursday, August 20, after having 
undergone very thorough restoration. The at¬ 
tention of some local archaeologists was called to 
the work at an early period, and to their efforts is 
due the preservation of the chief features which 
rendered the ancient fabric interesting. In these 
must be included an Early English chancel arch of 
considerable beauty and a south chapel in the De¬ 
corated style to which a history is attached. Two 
centuries ago it contained in one of its windows 
the arms, encircled by a garter, of Burley, and we 
leant from the antiquary Blount that in his time 
there was “ an ancient gravestone with the same 
iu’ii.8 as in the chapel windows.” If we are to 
auderst: nd by this expression that the insignia of 
the 'Garter were on the tomb as well as in the 
window, we may perhaps infer that both were in¬ 
tended to commemorate Sir Simon de Burley, K. G., 
who was beheaded on Tower Hill, May 16, 1388— 
a victim either to the envy of the Duke of 
Gloucester, or to the arrogance of his own con¬ 
duct. It is at least certain that this little parish 
was held under the Mortimers by the Burleys, and 
that the latter family was one of the most im¬ 
portant in the fourteenth century. Walter de 
Burley, “ doctor perspicuus ” and tutor of the 
Black Prince, Sir John, Sir Simon and Sir Richard 
de Burley—all knights of the Garter—were among 
its most eminent members. 


The great gallery of the Louvre facing the 
banks of the Seine, after three years’ work, will 
be shortly opened to the public. Its whole length 
is 700 metres. Rubens’ History of Queen Marie 
de Medici* occupies one-fourth of the gallery, 
which will be filled with paintings by masters 
whose works have hitherto not found a place in 
the collection. 


The church of Ste. Eustache, a most important 
monument of the sixteenth century, devastated 
in the reign of Terror, and considerably damaged 
during the Commune, is now completely restored, 
a few white stones in the old blackened walls 
alone remaining as evidences of civil war. 

The parish church of nigh Wycombe—the 
largest and perhaps the finest edifice of its kind in 


Buckinghamshire—is about to undergo restoration 
at the hands of Mr. Street, R.A. The estimated 
cost of the proposed works exceeds 10,000/. The 
church was erected in the reign of Edward I., 
and the tower, of unusual dimensions and charac¬ 
ter, was added in 1622. The chancel window 
has long been wholly concealed by the picture of 
St. Paul Preaching to the Briton*, which was 
painted by Mortimer, in 1764, and gained the 
prise of title Society of Arts. We presume this 
work of questionable art will give place to a suit¬ 
able rereaos. 

The east side of the International Exhibition 
building has been let, it is stated, to the India 
Office, at a rental of 2,600/. per annum, for the 
purpose of exhibiting the contents of the India 
Museum, hitherto displayed at the top of the 
India Office. Some time ago it was reported that 
a new India Museum was about to be built op¬ 
posite the India Office, with reading-rooms and 
every convenience for students; but this plan, we 
suppose, is now given up, unless the exhibition at 
Kensington is to be only temporary. It is not 
known as yet how the remaining space of the 
International building will be utilised. 

Mb. Thomas Stewart Smith, an artist and 
collector, has recently bequeathed a sum of 
20,000/. to Stirling, his native town, for the pur¬ 
pose of founding a fine art institution. During 
nis lifetime Mr. Stewart Smith collected a large 
number of paintings with this view, but his 
death prevented his carrying out his plans. A 
building has now been erected in the Italian style 
of architecture, with a fine-art gallery 105 feet 
long. 

A rem are able polychromatic monument has 
recently been raised in Florence to the memory of 
a young Indian prince who died in that town in 
1870, on his way back from England to his native 
land. His body, according to his own desire, was 
burnt on the banks of the Arno, and this monu¬ 
ment has been erected by his friends on the spot 
where the strange funeral rites were celebrated. 
The mausoleum is of oriental style of architecture, 
its chief feature being a coloured bust of the young 
prince, said to be a good likeness. An inscription 
in English, Italian, and two Oriental dialects on 
the four sides of the monument, states that it was 
erected “ to the memory of the Indian Prince 
Rajaram Chuttraputti, Maharajah of Kolhapur, 
who died in Florence, at the age of twenty-one, 
on the 30th of November, 1870.” Charles Mant, 
Captain R.E., and an American sculptor, Mr. C. F. 
Fuller, are the artists of this unusual monument. 

The Graphic relates that an important painting 
by Rubens has recently been discovered at San 
Francisco of all places in the world. It represents 
Diana and Nymphs, and is said to be, with how 
much truth we cannot tell, a painting by Rubens 
that is known to have been lost. Its American 
history begins at a pawnbroker’s at New York, 
from whence it was brought to San Francisco, and 
raffied for 700/. The winner obtained it by pur¬ 
chase for 260/., and took it with him to Sacra¬ 
mento, where for some time it figured in the 
saloon of a Frenchman. It was next bought by 
the manager of the Forrest Theatre at San Fran¬ 
cisco, and fortunately escaping when that theatre 
was burnt down, was transferred to the Folsom. 
After this it again turned up at Sacramento, 
forming the chief adornment of the railway saloon 
of that town, from which place it has finally been 
removed to its present more suitable locality in 
the Art Association rooms of San Francisco. 

The Graphic unfortunately does not Btato its 
source of information for this interesting history. 

The Belgian Fine Art Exhibition at Namur is 
reported to be. far above the usual level of pro¬ 
vincial exhibitions. The Indlpendance Beige con¬ 
siders it “ the most important that has ever been 
held in the Belgian provinces.” Some of the 
best-known names in Belgian art may be found in 


its catalogue, but it is said that a lady, Mdlle. 
Beernaert, bears off the palm in landscape-painting. 
Her paintings of the Environ* de la Haye and 
L’Eseaut, Environs <TAnvers, have attracted much 
notice and admiration. The same lady has a fine 
landscape in the Spa Salon. 

An exhibition of the works of several of the 
most distinguished Belgian sculptors is now open 
at the Fine Art Academy in Brussels. An exhi¬ 
bition of modern Belgian paintings may also be 
seen at Ghent in the large rooms of the Casino. 

A more serious injury than that which we re¬ 
corded a short time ago (Academy, August 15) 
as having happened to two of Rubens’s paintings 
in the Brussels Gallery, has just befallen one of 
that master's largest paintings, the colossal As¬ 
sumption of the Virgin, belonging to the tov n of 
Diisseldorf. This picture is painted on wood, 
and recently two great cracks, the biggest wide 
enough to admit of the introduction of a finger, 
have appeared in the panel. To add to the mis¬ 
fortune, one of these deplorable fissures goes 
right through tlte charming head of the Madonna. 
The injury is attributable to the variable tem¬ 
perature of the gallery. It had been very damn 
for some time, and became too suddenly heated 
when the hot weather set in. 

The Turkistan Gazette announces that a small 
terra cotta pitcher has been dug up in the market¬ 
place at Tashkend, containing silver coins of the 
time of Sultan Sandjari-Maza, who reigned before 
Tamerlane. 


The Italia announces that the superintendent 
of the excavations at Rome has just purchased, 
for 200,000 francs (8,000/.), three magnificent mo¬ 
saics found at Baccano, on the Via Cassia, on 
property belonging to Count Gentili. These mo¬ 
saics form the pavement of an ancient villa on its 
site. The mosaics are broken, but certain parts 
form complete pictures. The moat important are 
those representing the drivers, of the Circus, each 
holding in a horse, and dressed, like jockeys of 
our day, in various colours—white, red, blue, and 
green. Their head-dress is not unlike the modern 
jockey cap. The other pieces represent the Rape 
of Ganymede, Ulysses issuing from the Cave of 
Polyphemus, and a scene from the Iliad. The 
mosaics will shortly be exhibited in the Palatine 
Museum. 


The Pungolo di Napoli of August 7 states that 
among the objects lately found at Pompeii is one 
which hns awakened the curiosity of archae¬ 
ologists—the military discharge of a soldier of 
the fleet of Misenum, which formed part of the 
colony of veterans established at Paestum, in¬ 
scribed on two tablets of bronze, tied together, 
and signed “ S. L. Basso.” It is said to belong 
to the period of Vespasian. 

At the annual meeting of the Royal Lombard 
Institute, which took place at Milan on the 7th, 
the bust of Carlo Possenti, one of its late mem¬ 
bers, and the statue of Count Pompeo Litta, were 
solemnly inaugurated. The statue of the author 
of the Famiglie Celebri Italiane is by Francesco 
Barzoghi, and represents him standing, wrapped 
in his cloak, some papers in one hand, and at his 
feet his sword, for he was a soldier, and some of 
his celebrated works. 


A marble medallion of Adolphe Nourrit, the 
celebrated tenor singer, has just been placed in 
the gallery of Versailles by the side of the busts 
of Gretry and Talma—a just tribute to a talented 
artist, and a high-minded man. 

A remarkable painting by Henri Rigaud, the 
Presentation in the. Temple, has just been placed 
in the F'rcnch Gallery of the Louvre. 


TnE death is recorded of M. Lancrenon, a 
French paiuter of some reputation. Lancrenon 
was the pupil, and afterwards the friend and colla¬ 
borator of Girodet. He was bom in 1704, and 
achieved his first success in 1816, when he carried 
off a second prize by his picture of the Death of 
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Paris. Soon after this one of his pictures was 
height bv the State and placed in the gallery at 
Fontainebleau, and about the same time he was 
employed to paint the ceiling of a gallery in the 
Tuilelies with a mythological subject. Two of 
his most popular pictures, the Fleuee Scamandre 
and Alphce et Artthuse, were exhibited in 1824 
and 1825, but they made a reappearance at the 
French Exposition in 1855, and have since been 
lithographed. They are now in the Museum at 
Amiens. As a designer, even more than as a 
painter, M. Lancrenon had a long established 
reputation. The Chronique states that he was the 
first person who made a drawing of the Venus of 
Milo. It is also stated that the Sluseum at 
Besan^on owes its foundation to him, as well as 
the school of design in that city. In 18(10, at the 
close of the Bisontine exhibition, he was named 
Chevalier of the Legion d'Honneur and corre¬ 
spondent of the Aoaclemie des Beaux-Arts. MM. 
(liacomotti and Machard are among the most 
distinguished of his pupils. 

In the Gazette des Beaux-Arts for this month, 
the Salon again occupies a lnrge space, but two 
articles are ulso devoted to the Betrospeetive Ex¬ 
hibition of the Palais Bourbon, which, strange to 
say, has not been reviewed before in the Gazette. 
“Chose horrible & penser,” Paul Mantz admits, 
“ les grands maitres ont failli attendre.” For two 
months the poor tried critics have been obliged to 
fullil the function of Salonniers, and have been 
doomed to the perpetual study of modern works. 

It is with evident relief that Paul Mantz now 
turns to the old masters who have been waiting 
so patiently for his notice, and finds “ all the 
tenderness, all the poetry of the fifteenth century” 
in an “ adorable ” Virgin and Child by Piero 
della Francesca, all the “ naivete of heart and 
childlike grace of Raphael” in his celebrated 
Vierye de la Maison d Orleans and all the ex¬ 
cellence of Venetian painting in the work of the 
“ valiant portraitist ” of Bergamo, Giovanni 
Battista Moroni. In another article Albert Jacque- 
mart reviews and describes the pottery, glass, 
ivory, carvings, and metal work of the Ex¬ 
hibition. 

Paul Baudry has an enthusiastic expounder in 
Rend Menard, who devotes a third article to the 
decorations of the new Opera House. One of 
those, a small wall-painting of the Judgment of 
Paris, has great beauty and classic grace. It is 
reproduced by photography from Paul Baudry’s 
own drawing, and several other wood-cut illustra¬ 
tions are given of his works. It is impossible, 
however, to judge of the effect of his large wall 
and ceiling paintings from these small outline en¬ 
gravings. 

A notice of the recent Exhibition of Embroidery 
at the South Kensington Museum ; a critique on 
the English Royal Academy; three poems by 
Jules Breton, who can write poetry as well ns 
paint it ; and a capital etching by Unger of the 
Delft. Family , a Dutch painting in the Royal 
Academy at Vienna. Unger's etching appeared 
some months ago in the Zeitsehrift fiir Btldende 
Knnst ; the original painting was then, if we 
remember rightly, assigned to Jan van der Meer 
van Delft, but it is now claimed by C. Vosmner, 
who is a great authority on such matters, for 
Pieter de llooghe. It formerly went with the 
name of Terburg, but it is quite unlike that 
master’s usual work. The picture represents a 
sedate old Dutch family assembled in a quaint 
little garden behind their house. The three vener¬ 
able members of the household partake of fruit 
laid out on a small table, two yonug men stand on 
the steps of the house, while a young man and 
woman stand apart, evidently enjoying the con¬ 
sciousness of having their portraits taken. Except 
for the puritanical Dutch costume, and certain 
artistic effects of light and shade, it is just such a 
family group as the photographer composes at the 
present day. 


THE STAGE. 

“ THE SPHINX ” IN ENGLISH. 

The Sphinx, which was produced last Saturday 
at the Haymarket, is not likely to be very success¬ 
ful in England, for an English audience is sure 
not only to be quite alive to its faults, but a little 
blind to its merits. It is full of talk—the discus¬ 
sion of things—and an English audience hates 
the discussion of things. It has hardly any real 
comic force, and an English audience enjoys pure 
comedy, and has a right to do so. On the other 
hand, it has the merit of presenting one character 
—that of Savignv’s wife—somewhat too fine for 
our common comprehension. We call her incon¬ 
sistent when she distinguishes between bearing a 
social wrong which she is supposed to be ignorant 
of, and bearing that wrong when her knowledge 
of it is evident to those who have no right to 
inflict it. As long as she suffers silently she has 
not quite got our sympathy; and when she orders 
her rival away, we wish that she had done it sooner, 
and give her credit hardly more for wisdom than 
for forbearance. The contrast too, between this 
nature of Berthe's, which knows how to wait, and 
that other of Blanche's which knows only how to 
act and to despair, is rather lost upon us; and we 
see in the whole play only an elaborate contrivance 
of the author to lead up to a great death-scene 
which we have heard much talked about— 
the truth being that the prominence given 
to the death-scene probably annoyed no one more 
than M. Feuillet himself, who had quite other 
intentions, but who found, a little late, that in 
dealing with Mdlle. Croizette for an interpreter, 
he was dealing with a young lady who knew her 
own mind and was not altogether unaccustomed 
to follow it. But the contrast between these two 
characters is really at the root of the play, and of 
the novel which suggested the play. On" the one 
hand, the physical strength, the physical courage 
of action, even when the action is self-destruction, 
when it saves nothing and accomplishes nothing 
but oblivion: on the other hand, the mental 
strength, the moral courage, of abnegation. Of 
course the contrast has not been perfectly pour- 
trayed by M. Feuillet. The piece is marred by 
many faults, positive as well as negative. But 
the interpreters of the piece, at the Franfais, 
understood the contrast and took pains to present 
it. Fitter representatives of the two characters 
than Mdlle. Croizette and Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt 
could not anywhere be found. When Mdme. 
Favart acted Blanche, here in London, the con¬ 
trast, it seems, had already partiallv disappeared. 
They say that Mdme. Favart made Blanche de 
Chelles a wily courtesan, instead of a reckless 
woman playing wildly for high stakes of which 
she doesn’t know the value. 

Something of this original contrast, so plainly 
marked by Mdlle. Croizette and Mdlle. Bernhardt, 
was evidently intended and partially attained last 
Saturday at the Ilavmarket by Mdlle. Beatrice 
and Miss Moodie. But Mdlle. Beatrice seemed 
scarcely to grasp a character in which reflection 
has no place at all; in which no moment inter¬ 
venes between the conception of an act and its 
execution. She wants Croizette’s absolute prompt¬ 
ness and absolute decision. She fumbles too much 
over the poison in the ring. It is only a few 
seconds more or less—very true—but the few 
seconds are enough to make the difference. 
Earlier in the piece, she has caressed the ring too 
often—has too often doubted whether or not “ to 
ask from her Sphinx her secret.” A thing of 
sudden moods, too, Blanche’s manner to Berthe, 
when she has swallowed the poison, does not 
change quite sharply enough. Croizette was all 
defiance at one moment; all contrition and despair 
at the next. But if Mdlle. Beatrice’s performance 
does not show all the mastery over a particular 
character which is almost peculiar to Croizette, it 
shows much of intelligence and earnest workman¬ 
ship. 

The gentleness, the delicacy, the domesticity 


of Berthe's character is seized and rendered by 
Miss Moodie very well, and yet not perfectly. Be¬ 
yond the indication of these traits Mias Moodie 
does not go; and those who have seen Mdlle. 
Bernhardt miss all the depth of controlled trouble 
in the slow and quiet phrase that follows the 
discovery of her husbands passion for Blanche— 
phrase that falls quite flat at the Haymarket— 
“ Ah, e’est plutot mot, qui voudrais mourir ! ” 
And where is the high womanly dignity that 
accepts the probability of the husband's flight 
with Blanche, and answers to the taunt of it, 
“ Mon malheur ne serait pas plus grand—17 serait 
plus diyne.” Moreover, Miss Moodie’s repre¬ 
sentation, though entirely free from offence, is 
somewhat lacking in easy and unregarded grace 
and in social distinction. 

Mr. Wenman makes of the Admiral a more 
pleasing figure than Maubant; but then, in doing 
so, and in giving only the chivalrous side of this 
bluff sailor's character, he appears to forget the 
tradition as to the Admiral’s fierceness—the story 
how he would have shot his first wife, if he had 
not happened to have missed her. Mr. Frank 
Harvey plays Henri de Savigny very discreetly 
and competently. He looks a less sickly husband 
and lover than Delaunay, but he is of course with¬ 
out Delaunay's experience and stage culture at the 
highest of theatres. The frigidity of the Scotch 
peer, Lord Astley, is no doubt conceived by our 
neighbours to be typical. Mr. Dewhurst enters 
too much into the character, such as it is meant 
to be. It is a caricature, at the best, and an 
enigma, besides; but it is unnecessary to represent 
our typical peer as expressing himself on social 
questions in the tone of a very wearisome preacher, 
and making illicit love with the cold dignity of a 
court ceremonial. Among the minor characters 
it may be mentioned that as Lajardie—the very 
prosperous young French bachelor, who beams 
with him etre, and would be more demonstratively 
delighted with himself if he were not also so en¬ 
tirely satisfied with everybody else — that as 
Lajardie, I say, Mr. Oarter-Edwards has not the 
freedom and carelessness of Joumard, though his 
acting is by no means without point and intelli¬ 
gence ; and, to finish, that Mr. Andrews contrives 
to be very amusing as the enraptured pianist—the 
merit would perhaps be greater if he did not limit 
himself so completely to the reproduction of the 
head and gestures of the younger Coquelin. The 
piece, one ought to add, is capitally translated. 
The tone, the thought, the life, are genuinely 
French—whether for good or ill—and the fact that 
the story is so entirely untampered with will jgive 
a little interest to the problem of how far it will 
succeed. Frederick Wedmore. 

We bear with regret that Mr. Charles Thorne, 
the American comedian, whose engagement at the 
Gaiety closes to night, will almost immediately 
leave our shores. 

We understand that Miss Fowler will plav the 
leading heroine—that is, the blind girl—in Two 
Orphans, at the Olympic, and that Mr. Henry 
Neville will play the cripple. These are two parts 
made very famous by their striking representation 
in Paris. There is another most important part 
which might have been designed for Mrs. Alfred 
Mellon, so completely, we believe, do her powers 
fit it. Who will play it is as yet unfixed. 

Janet Pride has proved attractive enough, at the 
Princess’s, for there to be no further mention of 
the WiUoto Copse. Lost in London is promised to 
our provincial visitors, instead. With Mr. Emerv, 
Mr. Belmore, and Miss Foote in the cast," it will 
not be badly supported. 

The Vaudeville did not close last Saturday, as 
it was at one time announced to do. Old Heads 
and Young Hearts and Creatures of Impulse con¬ 
tinue to be performed, though next week there 
will probably be some changes in the cast of the 
comeay, from which, as our readers know, Messrs. 
James and Thorne, and Miss Amy Roselle have 
for several weeks been absent. 
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The last nights of Clancarty are announced at 
the Olympic, but there has recently been such a 
change in the cast as to constitute almost a new 
performance. Only two important parts, if we 
recollect aright, are now played by their first re¬ 
presentatives. Mr. Vollaire is still Lord Portland, 
and Mr. Sugden (alias Charles Neville) is still 
William III. His acting, which we mentioned 
with special praise several months ago, remains 
among the best that is to be seen in London. 
There is nothing but the too apparent youth and 
vigour of the voice with which fault may reason¬ 
ably be found. It is a pity this is not more 
thoroughly controlled and subdued, for, if it were, 
then Mr. Sugden's performance, which is already 
entirely artistic in intention, would be most abso¬ 
lutely satisfactory. Mr. Vernon has assumed Mr. 
Henry Neville’s character, of Clancarty. He 
plays it without Mr. Neville’s buoyancy, but with 
sterling qualities of his own. Miss Ada Caven¬ 
dish—never quite at home in the part of Lady 
Clancarty—has, in abandoning it to Miss Carlotta 
Addison, given it to a lady who plays with less 
courtliness; with greater simplicity and direct¬ 
ness. Miss Fowler has resigned the part of Lady 
Betty Noel in favour of Miss Marion Terry, who 
makes a marked advance in her profession by the 
care, delicacy, and sharpness with which she 
represents the character. 

Mr. Irving has been acting at Liverpool during 
the present week. 

A company organised by Mr. Frederick Wright 
for the performance of Mr. Farnie’s popular Ne¬ 
mesis —and having the sole right to perform that 
piece in the provinces—has this week been giving 
a very creditable representation at the Theatre 
Koval, Norwich. Among the principal members 
of the company are Mr. H. Bicker and Miss Kose 
Temple, from the Gaiety, who acquit themselves 
verv pleasantly, in the parts “ created,” we believe, 
by M. Marius and Miss Bromley. 

Mr. Barry Sullivan is going to America. 

The. Broken Branch, which, as its name clearly 
indicates, is an English adaptation of M. Gaston 
Serpette's comic opera, La Branchc Casste, was 
produced at the Opera Comique on Saturday 
night; the principal characters being played by 
Miss Laveroe, Miss Rita, and Mr. Chatterson. 

There has been nothing new at the French 
theatres during the last week or so. Mademoi¬ 
selle de Seigliere has been revived at the Theatre 
Franfais for the rentrte of Mdlle. Croizette. 

Did Moliere ever eat with Louis the Four¬ 
teenth ? One of Ingres’s worst pictures, and one 
of Gilrbme's best, are devoted to the perpetuation 
of the legend that he did; but perhaps the need 
for such a story occasioned the supply of it: the 
character of the Grand Monarch would hardly 
have been complete if he had not given his 
courtiers a lesson in humility, worthy of Canute 
himself. For that is what it really was, if it was 
anything at all; but far more probably the thing 
never happened. So at least thinks M. Eugene 
Despois, who, in his book which was noticed in 
the Academy last week (Le Thidtre Francois sous 
Louis Quatorze) has gravely discussed the ques¬ 
tion. The legend, he remarks, is rather a young 
one for a legend of the time of Louis Quatorze. 
It is only fifty years old, having first appeared in 
1823, in the Mtmoires of Mdme. Campan. She 
had the story from her father-in-law—so she said 
—and he, for his part, had it from an old doctor 
who was physician-in-ordinary to the Grand 
Monarch himself. The doctor must have been 
marvellously young when he received it (or when 
he was physician-in-ordinary), and marvellously 
old when he imparted it. There is another story, 
hut that was set down in writing at the time, 
that Louis received at his table the wife of 
the director of the Garden of Plants — one 
Mdme. Vallot, whose husband had offered to the 
monarch a luncheon of fabulous costliness, which 
moved the sovereign to this gracious and delicate 
return. But that, of course, is quite another 


business, or, as an argument, can be turned either 
way, for “ see the gracious condescension of the 
monarch 1 ” say some, who believe in the story 
about Moliere; while others say that as this deed 
of Louis’s was chronicled at once in proper form, 
so would the king's extraordinary attention to 
Moliere have been had it ever occurred. More¬ 
over, the extreme improbability of any such act 
to a comedian is to many the best reason for dis¬ 
believing it. Not before the end of the siege of 
Namur did Vauban, to whom Louis owed so 
much, eat at his table. The clergy were excluded, 
unless they were bishops or cardinals. Now, at 
that time, would Moliere have received a distinc¬ 
tion denied to Bossuet ? “ Ailleurs qua I’armde,” 
says Saint-Simon, “ le roi n’a jamais mangd avec 
aucun homme ”—a sentence that might have been 
written prophetically, to contradict the story. 
That is enough for M. Despois, who finally an¬ 
swers the question in the negative; but as no 
chronicler has ever watched a monarch at every 
moment of his life, and as nothing is certain but 
the unforeseen, and as no privilege of royalty in 
times past has been seized more readily than the 
privilege to be unconventional and whimsical 
without reproach, French literature of gossip may, 
we imagine, still keep its story, and the Thdatre 
Fran$ais its picture—which hangs in a place of 
honour in the green-room, and, if not a record of 
encouragement bestowed on art, may be at least 
an incentive to it. 

We may refer our readers to the last number of 
the Berne des Detuv Mondes for a very detailed 
account of the Theatre in Japan. Not only are 
the conditions of the performance described, but 
there is a long analysis of the pieces presented. 
Here we have only space to give one or two little 
facts. There are several theatres in Yeddo: those 
of Shimabara and of Naki-Bashi, situated in the 
middle of the town, attract chance audiences, 
which are not always the best: that in the suburb 
of Asaksa is the rendezvous of fashion. In London 
and Paris you dine an hour earlier than usual if 
you want to go to the theatre; but in Japan you 
have to get up earlier, for the play will begin at 
six of the morning, and will last the livelong day. 
Nay, there are pieces which last three days. The 
audience returns to its work with the patience 
and perseverance of a member of the British 
Association. Music beguiles the time. It is 
played during the long entre-actes, and it accom¬ 
panies in nearly all cases the recitation of the 
piece itself. The spectators face each other and 
not the stage, of which they have but a side 
view. They sit in boxes, and each box holds four 
people. Among the players there are no women, 
l’oung men well draped impersonate them. The 
men themselves are accorded only the very lowest 
social position, and yet, strange to say, at their 
death they are rewarded with the tears of the 
town. A long procession forms part of the 
funeral arrangements. Thev are popular favourites 
or lamented playthings, but no celebrity ever 
gains for them admission into the good society of 
Yeddo. Good society may visit them ; but they 
are never allowed to return good society’s call. 


MUSIC. 

COMPOSITIONS BY EDVARD GRIEG. 

Humoreslienfur das Pianoforte, Op. 6. (Leipzig: 
Peters.) 

Senate (E moll) fur das Pianoforte, Op. 7. 

(Leipzig: Breitkopf und Hartel.) 

Sonatc (F dur) fur Pianoforte und Violine, Op. 8. 
(Leipzig: Peters.) 

Sonate ( O dur) f ir Pianoforte und Violine, Op. 13. 

(Leipzig : Breitkopf und Hartel.) 

Concert fir Pianoforte und Orehester, Op. 10. 
(Leipzig: E. W. Fritzsch.) 

Modern composers may be divided into two 
classes—those whose style is founded more or less 
directly on some one or more of their predecessors, 


and those who have a distinct individuality ef 
their own. The former, it need scarcely be added, 
outnumber the latter in the proportion of, perhaps, 
hundreds to one. Not to speak of the swarm of 
mere imitators, the disciples of the Mendelssohn 
school are legion; even Brahms and Raff, great 
as they are, especially the former, owe much to 
Schumann; while in music for the pianoforte, 
such for example as that of Rubinstein, the in¬ 
fluence of Liszt is often unmistakeable. It is an 
interesting fact that so many among the most 
original of modern composers should have come 
from northern countries. Chopin, the embodi¬ 
ment of Polish music; Gade, in whom, with 
many traces, not to say reminiscences of Mendels¬ 
sohn, is to be found a northern colouring, due 
doubtless to his Danish birth; and, lastly, the 
two Norwegian composers, Svendsen and Grieg, 
all illustrate the correctness of this assertion. Of 
Svendsen’s music we have already spoken on the 
occasion of a performance of his Octett (see 
Academy of March 7); to-day we propose to 
direct the attention of our readers to some of the 
works of Edvard Grieg. 

This young composer was bom at Bergen in the 
year 1843. His published works number at pre¬ 
sent about twenty. Of these many are printed 
in Norway, and are not therefore easily to he met 
with in tfiis country. These consist, for the most 
part, of small pieces; his most important compo¬ 
sitions are those the names of which are at the 
head of this article ; and from these it is possible 
to form a fair estimate of the character and limits, 
of his genius. 

The first thing which will strike a musician on 
making their acquaintance is their intense and 
absolute novelty. It is really refreshing to meet 
with anything so far out of the beaten track, 
gome of the music is, indeed, so excessively ori¬ 
ginal that its beauty hardly strikes one on a first 
hearing. Its great individuality arises from its 
strong northern character, and the ear requires to 
be somewhat accustomed to the unusual melodic 
progressions and strange rhythms before they can 
be fully appreciated. This is especially the case 
with the “ Humoresken,” and the sonata for piano 
and violin in G. The music, moreover, is rather 
awkward to play—not precisely difficult, in the 
sense of requiring great executive powers, but un¬ 
comfortable until one becomes familiar with it 
because of the unconventional character of the 
passages and the constant surprises of the music. 
The French proverb might be quoted with respect 
to it “ Ce qui arrive, c’est l’inattendu.” 

The “ Humoresken,” which stand first on our 
list, are four small pieces, three of which are in 
triple time. Here it may be remarked that Grieg 
exhibits a strong partiality for triple time, and for 
mazurka and waltz-like rhythms. The first of 
these pieces is in reality a mazurka, of a charming 
freshness, and not difficult to play. No. 2 is a 
vigorous “ Tempo di Miuuetto,” in the somewhat 
unusual key of G sharp minor. In its general 
character it reminds one (though with an inde¬ 
finable yet perceptible difference) of Chopin. 
The following number “ Allegretto con grazia,” 
though only one page in length, is a little gem. 
The alternations of tenderness and energy', and the 
strange progressions of the harmonies give this 
little piece a character altogether unique. Not 
less interesting is the “ Allegro alia burla,” in G 
minor, which concludes the series. The chief 
theme is founded on one of Grieg’s favourite dotted 
rhythms, and the counter-subject in B flat is one of 
those wild and dreamy melodies which once heard 
are not easily forgotten. 

The sonata for piano solo in E minor is one of 
the most interesting works of its composer. The 
first movement is not equal to those which follow 
it, being occasionally reminiscent of Beethoven 
and Weber. This resemblance is chiefly ap¬ 
parent in the first subject and the developments ot 
the second part of the movement; the second 
subject is thoroughly original. The “ Andante 
molto,” in C major, is a most expressive melody. 
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a* genuine “ song without words,” rising in its 
middle portion to a storm of passion, which dies 
a wav at its close in the wildest and strangest 
sequence of harmonies (see the a tempo, p. 11, 
last line but one). The third movement, “ Alla 
Minuetto,” is indescribable in its quaint charm. 
Indeed, in writing on such music as this, it is 
impossible not to feel forcibly the poverty of lan- 
gusge. Words will not paint the effect of music, 
especially when, as in the present case, that music 
is totally unlike any other. The finale is, in some 
respects, the most remarkable part of the sonata. 
The opening arrests the attention at once, and 
there is a sustained vigour about the movement 
which carries both player and hearer away. But 
the most striking point in this finale is the second 
subject. Here, with a daring perfectly unique, 
Orieg has boldly violated one of the fundamental 
rules of harmony by introducing “consecutive 
octaves ” between the extreme parts for four bars. 
The effect is so new that, at a first hearing, a 
musician will be absolutely staggered at it; and 
yet there is a wild beauty about it which is its 
complete justification. All pianists will thank 
us for introducing to their notice this very remark¬ 
able work. 

The two sonatas for piano and violin are of un¬ 
equal merit. The earlier one in F, though not less 
original than its composer’s other works, has not 
so much of that spontaneous charm which charac¬ 
terises the pieces already noticed; but the second 
sonata in G is, in all respects, excellent. It may 
be considered as a fault that, with the exception 
of one page of introduction, the entire work is in 
triple time; but such is the variety of its rhythms 
that little or no feeling of monotony is produced. 
It is difficult to say which of the three move¬ 
ments is the most beautiful. Perhaps the palm 
must be given to the melancholy Andante in F 
minor. The episodical subject in E flat in the 
finale is especially lovely. The novelty of the 
whole work is so great that it is quite possible 
that it may not be understood at a first hearing; 
it requires, besides, first-rate playing from both 
nil-formers, being of considerable difficulty. It 
las, we believe, been given by Mr. Ilalld at some 
of his recitals in the country with Madame 
Xorman-Neruda ; but it has not yet (so far as we 
know) been heard in public in London. 

The concerto in A minor for piano and 
orchestra, which was played by Mr. Danureuther 
at a recent Crystal Palace concert for the first time 
in England, while one of the most recent, is also 
one of the most interesting of Grieg’s works. In 
its general form it is modelled after that ot Schu¬ 
mann. The solo instrument begins at once—the 
kev-note only being previously given by the 
orchestra. After five bars of brilliant introduc¬ 
tion for the piano, the principal theme of the first 
allegro is announced by the wind instruments. 
This theme is remarkable for its originality, both 
of rhythm and melody; it is repeated bv the piano, 
with some elaboration of the accompaniment, and 
a series of brilliant passages of display lead us ere 
long to the second subject in 0 major—a melody 
of great tenderness, given to the brass instruments 
piano, likewise repented in a more ornate form by 
the pianist. The remainder of the movement is 
strictlv orthodox in form, and full of the most 
interesting details, some of the modulations (such, 
for example, as those on pages 18 to 21 of the 
score) being remarkably bold. Following the ex¬ 
ample first set by Beethoven in his E flat concerto, 
the composer has written his own cadenza. The 
whole of this first movement is concise, powerful, 
and eminently original. The following adagio, in 
the remote key of 1) flat, has a very strange wild 
beiutv about it, not a little heightened by the 
peculnr orchestral colouring. The strings are 
muted, and all the louder instruments are silent. 
The first tutti has a dreamy character which is 
simplv indescribable,and the way in which themusic 
gradually dies away, one lovely close following 
another, is one of the most striking things we have 
met with for a long while. The passages for the 


piano which follow consist almost entirely of 
elegant figures of musical embroidery, supported 
chiefly by sustained harmonies for the strings. 
Towards the close of the movement, the chief 
theme is given to the piano fortissimo, but the 
prevailing tone of tenderness soon returns, and 
the adagio ends with the series of cadences above 
referred to, now in a slightly altered form. The 
finale is as vigorous as the slow movement is 
tender and delicate. Strongly marked rhythms 
and abrupt changes are its prevailing features. 
Very characteristic of Grieg is the introduction of 
the wild and romantic episode in F (page 60 of 
the score), so broadly contrasted with the prin¬ 
cipal theme, and yet not out of keeping with it. 
The solo part of the work is of great difficulty, 
hopelessly beyond the reach of any but first-class 
players. " It is, however, most brilliant and effec¬ 
tive, while the orchestmtiou of the whole concerto 
is highly interesting. 

It will be seen from our remarks that we have 
a very high opinion of Grieg ns a composer. He 
is a man of very great originality of idea, and of 
sufficient acquirements to be able to use his ideas 
to the best advantage. That he deserves the title 
of “ genius ” there can be little doubt; at the 
same time, it should be distinctly understood that 
he is not, if one may use the expression, a musical 
cosmos like Beethoven or Mozart. His genius is 
rather of a nature which moves within a some¬ 
what limited circle. There is a strong family 
likeness between all the works we have been 
noticing; and, as said above, their chief charac¬ 
teristic, and it may be added their peculiar charm, 
consist in their northern colouring. Some musi¬ 
cians will find this peculiar musical flavour more 
to their taste than others; but it may be safely 
promised that all who will look into Grieg's music 
will procure for themselves what in the present 
day is by no means easy to obtain—a feeling of 
becoming acquainted with something absolutely 
new in music. Ebenezkr Pltoui. 


It is announced that Mdine. Florence Lancia 
will make her last appearance in opera at the 
Crystal Palace this day, in the character of Mar¬ 
guerite in Gounod’s Faust. 

M. Gouxod is, we understand, about to return 
to France, and will not take part, as originally 
announced, in the Liver] ool Musical Festival. 

Ffir.iciEN David lias completed the composition 
of a grand opera entitled L'Indien, which is to be 
shortly produced at the Ojera Uomique, Paris. 

Following the example set by Verdi in his 
Requiem for Mauzoni, a Neapolitan composer 
named De Giosa has written a Requiem for 
Donizetti. 

11 exp.i Vieuxtemps, the distinguished violinist, 
is leaving Brussels to reside at Paris. His suc¬ 
cessor as professor at the Brussels Conservatoire is 
to be Henri YVieuiawski. 

Wagner's liicnzi and Verdi's A it]a are in pre¬ 
paration as novelties at the National Theatre in 
Budn-Pesth. 

A new edition (the fifth) of Franz Brendel's 
Hislon/ of Music is in preparation; and a con¬ 
tinuation down to the present time will be added 
by Dr. F. Stade. 

Ox October 31 Herr Julius Rietz will celebrate, 
in Dresden, the completion of forty years' cou- 
ductorship. 

Glasgow is at length to have a resident or¬ 
chestra. The Festival Committee having obtained 
a guarantee fund of nearly 4,000/., have engaged 
an orchestra of over fifty performers for a period 
of sixteen weeks, from the beginning of Xovemlier. 
During this period a series of sixteen subscription 
concerts, one every week, will be given in the 
City Hall. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

A telegram from Paris announces that the 
remains of Leonardo da Vinci have been found in 
a perfect state of preservation by some masons en¬ 
gaged in repairing Amboise Castle. 

The tomb of the great Italian master, who 
found his last resting-place in France, has long 
been an object of search. The fate that destroyed 
so many of his works seems to have pursued even 
his grave. In his will Leonardo gave directions 
that his body should be laid in the church of St. 
Florentin, at Amboise, and it has always been 
assumed that his directions were carried out. 
But soon after his death Amboise was devastated 
by war, and according to tradition, the church, and 
even the graves of the dead, were violated; at all 
events, no tomb of any note remained in the church 
at the time of its demolition, in 1808, by order of the 
Senator Roger Ducoa. After this, when pilgrims 
came from Italy to enquire for the grave of 
Leonardo, they were shown a waste spot covered 
with debris, where the church of St, Florentiu 
formerly stood. It was on this spot that M. 
Arsene Iloussaye, Leonardo’s French biographer, 
instituted his search in 1863, and was rewarded, 
as he fondly believed, by the discovery of the 
skeleton of Leonardo and portions of his tomb. 
The skull of this skeleton was examined with re¬ 
spect, and “ recognised ” by M. Houssaye and one 
or two like enthusiasts as “ the grand and simple 
outline of that human yet divine head which once 
held a world within its limits.” M. Houssaye’s 
deductions, however, were scarcely sound enough 
to support such a vast theory, and we are not 
astonished to see them demolished by the discovery 
now announced—a discovery that, to judge by the 
wording of the telegram, places the matter beyond 
doubt. Either Leonardo was not buried in St. 
Florentiu, or his remains, as seems more likely, 
were removed from that church at the time of its 
destruction to the Castle of Amboise. The leaden 
collin containing the great painter's body, it is 
further stated in the telegram, will be transferred 
by the Comte de Paris' order to the castle chapel. 

We regret to see the death announced of Mr. 
J. II. Folev, R.A., which occurred on Thursday 
last. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 5, 1874. 

No. 122, New Scries. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

LITERATURE. 

LORfezO DE’ MEDICI. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici it Hagnifico. Yon Alfred 
von Reumont. Zwei Bande. (Leipzig: 
Dancker nnd Humblot, 1874.) 

It is now nearly eighty years since Roscoe’s 
Lifeof Lorenzo de’Medici first aroused in Italy, 
as well as in England, popular interest in 
the history of Florence and of the Renais¬ 
sance literature. The warm enthusiasm 
and poetic feeling of the Liverpool merchant 
commanded attention for his subject, and 
established its importance. But much addi¬ 
tional material has been obtained since Ros- 
coe wrote, and Hefr von Reumont is amply 
justified in undertaking the task anew. 

Roscoe had a keen literary sympathy with 
Lorenzo and the polished circle that sur¬ 
rounded him, but he failed in understanding 
the purely Italian sido of his subject. He 
did not see the general bearings of Italian 
history during that ago ; he had only slight 
knowledge of the constitution of Florence, 
and the influences under which Florentine 
politics had been moulded ; above all, he had 
no feeling for the city of Florence itself, for 
its buildings, its art, its culture, its manner 
of life. 

It is almost needless to say that all these 
defects are supplied by Herr von Reumont. 
His previous works have already justly 
gained for him the reputation of having con¬ 
tributed more than anyone out of Italy to a 
knowledge of Italian history. In the pre¬ 
sent work he begins by a clear sketch of 
the growth of Florence and of its govern¬ 
ment. He traces the beginning of the con¬ 
nexion between the Medici family and the 
Florentine democracy. He sets accurately 
before his readers the political conditions of 
Florence, both in its internal and external 
relations. Moreover, he thoroughly appreci¬ 
ates the fact that the greatest record an 
Italian city possesses is itself; its buildings 
and its streets, if rightly interpreted, tell all 
that is most important of its past. With 
Florence as a city, Herr von Reumont is 
entirely familiar: and this familiarity is the 
great charm of his book. He knows its 
streets and palaces as they were in Lorenzo’s 
days: he knows the men who were then 
moving in its courts. Though his book con¬ 
sists of 1,200 octavo pages, almost unencum¬ 
bered by notes, still he is conscious Qf having 
laboured at condensation: nor does the detail 
upon any point exceed the due proportion of 
the rest. The book is full, without being 
trivial: there is not a line that is written 
merely for the Bake of effect; everything 
has a distinct bearing on the knowledge of 
Italy at the time. 

Still, with all these merits on Herr von 
Reumont’s part, we must confess to a doubt 
whether, if his book had been first in the 
field, it would have awakened the same in¬ 


terest in its subject as Roscoe succeeded in 
doing. Both writers are thoroughly en¬ 
grossed in their work, both are real enthu¬ 
siasts, both are genuine admirers of their 
hero. Herr von Reumont sees more clearly 
his many-sidedness, and appreciates more 
fully the difficulties he had to contend with. 
But Roscoe's finer literary feeling makes 
him more keenly sympathetic with the 
intellectual greatness of the time. The 
Liverpool merchant had a personal fellow- 
feeling with Lorenzo de’ Medici which the 
German student could never have. The 
connexion of commerce, politics, and literary 
culture in daily life, was a real problem which 
he rejoiced in studying for his own good 
and for that of those around him. So his 
book has a genuine personal interest. The 
poems of Angelo Poliziano were to him a 
source of veal enjoyment. The thought of 
the Medici Gardens, with Lorenzo nnd his 
learned circle engaged in friendly discussion 
was an embodiment of his own highest 
aspirations. To Herr von Reumont these 
are objects of study rather than of feeling, of 
investigation rather than of sympathy. 

Hence we may say that of the two requisites 
for the treatment of the Renaissance—those 
of an historian and those of a literary critic— 
Roscoe is better as a critic, though Herr 
von Reumont is immeasurably superior as an 
historian. It is in fact as a political and 
literary history of the times that his book 
ought to be judged. It is admirable for 
accuracy and thoroughness, rather than for 
picturesqueness and interest. The only 
strong feeling running through the book is 
the feeling for Florence as a city. 

Working purely as an historian, the me¬ 
thod which Herr von Reumont adopts is 
analytic and not synthetic. He takes up 
points and follows them out. He traces 
political complications through their bear¬ 
ings on the various Italian states. He 
mentions no one of whom he does not give a 
full account. He gives biographies of men 
of letters and artists, taking each separately, 
without grouping broad characteristics. He 
omits nothing of importance for a lull under¬ 
standing of the time ; but the reader has to 
come to his own conclusions by a carefu 1 at¬ 
tention to the details as they occur, and is not 
helped by any broad picture of the leading 
features. Moreover, he has tried to keep his 
book within compass by rigidly adhering to 
the limits of his subject. In the literary and 
artistic portions of the work these limits 
are necessarily arbitrary, arid as such un¬ 
satisfactory. It is impossible to see the 
true position of Florentine art and litera¬ 
ture without some sketch, however brief, of 
the contemporary progress in the rest of 
Italy. We cannot really appreciate the 
patronage of Lorenzo de’ Medici without 
contrasting it with that of the Papacy and 
the courts of Naples and Milan. 

The literary and artistic parts of the book 
consist of a series of rather disconnected 
biographies, for which Vespasiano da Bis- 
ticci and Vasari are taken as the basis, and 
even in the arrangement Herr von Reumont 
has followed his authorities. An example 
may serve to show how picturesqueness is 
sacrificed by this method. There is no 
more striking figure in the history of the 
early Renaissance than Niccold Niccoli, the 


well-to-do Florentine merchant, who took to 
literature and art with such enthusiasm that 
he spent all his money in buying books and 
entertaining men of letters; who refused to 
marry that he might not be disturbed in his 
studies, and lived contentedly on little in a 
house full of literary and artistic treasures; 
who ate the plainest food from dishes of the 
rarest porcelain and drank water out of the 
daintiest glass. Yet Niccolo loved the Muses 
with no selfish love, but like another Socrates 
went forth to teach in the market place. 

“ Passing one day,” says Vespasiano, “ Piero de’ 
Pazzi by the palace of the Podesta, and seeing 
him to be a youth of fair appearance, he called to 
him, although he had never spoken to him before. 
As Niccolo was a man of great repute, the youth 
came at once. When he was come, Niccolo asked 
whose son he was; he answered he was the son 
of Messer Andrea de' Pazzi. He asked him what 
was his employment: he answered, ‘ Like all 
young men, 1 am busied in amusing myself.’ Then 
said Niccolo, ‘ Being the son of such a father, and 
being of such fair appearance, it is a disgrace that 
you do not apply yourself to learn Latin letters, 
which would be a great ornament to you ; if you 
do not learn them, you will be held in no esteem; 
and when the flower of your youth is passed, you 
will find yourself left without any excellence 
whatever.’ Messer Piero, on hearing this, at 
once approved, and knew that he spoke the truth ; 
and he said that he would willingly give heed to 
this if he had a teacher who would aid him by 
his counsels. Then said Niccold that teacher 
and books should be left to him, and he would 
provide everything. Messer Piero thought that 
there had befallen him a great stroke of for¬ 
tune. Nor was it long before he, having a good 
teacher, and being endowed with excellent ability, 
commenced to have an admirable knowledge of 
Latin letters, whence he acquired very great 
honour, and had therefrom great reputation.” 
Now, since this story is given by Vespa¬ 
siano in his life of Piero de’ Pazzi, it is 
dutifully referred to by Herr von Reumont 
in a general historical account of the Pazzi 
family. It is not alluded to in the account 
of Niccolo Niccoli, nor is the very striking 
side of his character which it shows brought 
into prominence. 

In his treatment of his main subject Herr 
von Reumont is entirely without bias, and 
is anxious only to arrive at a clear under¬ 
standing of Lorenzo’s time and its difficult ies. 
He is not engaged in drawing social or 
political morals, but is simply bent on re¬ 
presenting the man as he was. Ho takes 
Lorenzo as a remarkable representative of a 
most remarkable age, as the embodiment of 
all that was characteristic in his time. With 
a thorough knowledge of Italy at the time, 
he brings out the intricacies and perplexities 
of Lorenzo’s position in a way that enables 
us to appreciate very forcibly the strength 
of character which the age developed. 

Lorenzo de’ Medici died at the age of forty- 
three. During this short lifetime he had 
displayed an astounding versatility of talents, 
and had exercised an immense activity with¬ 
out any sense of effort or unrest. Everything 
about him depended on himself. He lived 
through terrible political crises ; he saw his 
brother murdered before his eyes; he saw 
himself personally attacked by a coalition of 
the greatest powers in Italy, and had no 
means of protecting himself except his own 
wisdom and the affection of his fellow- 
citizens. Even after the first storm was 
over his position was always beset with difii- 
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catties. The least disturbance in Italian 
affairs might be dangerous to him. His 
business matters were not prospering, and 
the money of Florence must save him from 
bankruptcy. At home and abroad his posi¬ 
tion was precarious, depending on his pres¬ 
tige, on his personal influence, on delicate 
handling and cleverness of touch. It was 
not from lightness of heart and the pos¬ 
session of learned leisure that Lorenzo be¬ 
came a poet and a patron of letters. From 
writing minute instructions to his ambas¬ 
sadors, from poring over his account-books, 
from answering letters that poured in upon 
him from almost every part of Europe, 
Lorenzo passed to the discussion of Platonic 
theories with Marsilio Ficino, or the criti¬ 
cism of the last new poem of Angelo 
Poliziano. 

It was characteristic both of the man and 
of the time, not that he did all these things, 
but that he could do each of them better 
because he did them all. He took his posi¬ 
tion as a whole, and worked its several 
parts together. His political position in 
Europe depended on the maintenance of his 
prestige in Florence—his prestige in Florence 
rested on the fact that he should be in 
reality, as well as in name, the chief citizen 
in that brilliant city. As the patron of art, 
as the central figure of a distinguished 
literary circle, as the possessor of a magnifi¬ 
cent collection of art treasures, Lorenzo held 
tho most prominent position amongst his 
fellow-citizens. 

But this position depended on his personal 
accomplishments, his tact and kindliness. 
The practical duties of life must not over¬ 
whelm the speculative and imaginative power 
which alono could attract men of genius. 
Ho was patron not through his wealth, for 
many came round him who wanted nothing, 
and many of those most devoted to him 
received little or nothing from him ; but he 
drew men of culture to him by his charm of 
character, his true warm-hearted friendship, 
his gifted nature, his noble interest in know¬ 
ledge. In his society there was perfect 
equality observed; in his presence even 
literary jealousy was still; personal quarrels 
and pettiness had no place in his circle. 

So, too, is it in his dealings with artists ; 
they write to him on terms of perfect 
equality : sometimes, it is true, we find him 
addressed ns “ Magnifico,” but more often 
simply as “ Lorenzo.” His arrangements 
with tlum were perfectly business-like; he 
stipulated how much gold and ultramarine 
was to be used in tho pictures which he 
ordered ; he gave directions about the com¬ 
position of the picture or the character of 
tho background ; he fixed beforehand, with 
the scrupulousness of a Florentine merchant, 
the exact day on which the picture was to 
be delivered. 

Men of every kind he bound to him, 
because they knew that he could under¬ 
stand them, because they felt that he 
genuinely treated them as equals, and because 
they were sure that he would always be a 
staunch and true-hearted friend to them. 
So indeed he was. He was most anxious to 
extricate Pico della Mirandola from the 
eliargo of heresy brought against him at the 
Papal court: he wrote letter after letter, ex¬ 
pressing himself at last in the strongest 


terms about the Pope’s want of judgment in 
driving so learned a man to rebel. After the 
death of Fra Filippo Lippi he was desirous 
of removing his body from Spoleto to 
Florence, and when the Spoletans objected, 
he commissioned Lippi's son to erect a 
memorial to his father in the Cathedral of 
Spoleto. It is no wonder that he was be¬ 
loved when he thus made the interests of 
those around him his own. And when Duke 
Federigo of Urbino saw Lorenzo’s art 
treasures, he wondered, not only at their 
workmanship and worth, but still more 
at their number, which surpassed all he 
could have believed. “ How great,” he ex¬ 
claimed, “ is the power of fidelity and love ! 
1 see here a kingly treasure, but such an 
one as no king can gather tugether—yea, 
though he use gold, or might, or war.” 

So too it was in politics. It was by a 
skilful identification of the common interest 
with their own private interest that the 
Medicis rose to power in Florence. Lorenzo 
de’ Medici, though only a Florentine citizen, 
found himself as much the recognised symbol 
of the Florentine state as was any king or 
prince within his own dominions. He 
underwent the perils of royalty, assassina¬ 
tion and tho like. His whole position is a 
strange one, uniting, as it does, the opposite 
qualities of prince and citizen. Lorenzo 
directed all the affairs of Florence; kings 
and princes corresponded with him as with 
an equal, yet Lorenzo in his daily life was 
but a Florentine citizen living amongst his 
equals. “ Nello pompe vostre lodero piu 
presto stare di qua dal moderato che di la” 
is a characteristic piece of advice which he 
gives to his son Giovanni when he first goes 
to Rome as Cardinal. 

Lorenzo’s daily life was simple, undis¬ 
figured by the senseless luxury which tended 
to prevail at the time. He was magnifi¬ 
cent enough in public entertainments, but 
his own table was simple, and was open to 
all comers : all the members of his house¬ 
hold dined with him except those actually 
engaged in waiting. In 1488, when 
Franceschetto Cybo, the son of Pope In¬ 
nocent VIII., came to Florence to cele¬ 
brate his marriage with Lorenzo's daughter 
Maddalena, he was delighted with the 
grandeur of his reception, and his vanity 
was pleased by the impression it made on 
the young Roman barons who had accom¬ 
panied him. He was lodged in Lorenzo’s 
house; his friends had a palace to them¬ 
selves. But, after a few days of festivity, 
Cybb was disgusted to find a very simple 
table. Mortified, he went to his friends, 
but found them still living in magnificence. 
Astonished at this, he ventured to ask 
Lorenzo the reason. “ You,” he answered, 

“ I have taken into my house as a son, and 
as such I treat you. Those who came to 
your wedding are strangers, and them I 
treat as becomes my position and theirs.” 

Whether Lorenzo was content with his 
position, and what views he had for the 
future, cannot of course be said. He cer¬ 
tainly advanced beyond Cosimo in the direc¬ 
tion of personal government: he limited 
the power of the people, and he practically 
took the state finances under his own con¬ 
trol. But the Florentine citizens were still 
sturdy upholders of their freedom; what¬ 


ever Lorenzo may have wished, he could not 
have succeeded in making himself prince. 
The good and the bad of the Medici rule 
can only be estimated by comparing Flo¬ 
rence with other Italian states at the time. 
One great result of the development of the 
commercial democracy of Florence was the 
feeling of social equality. This feeling it re¬ 
tained, even when it had let go much of its po¬ 
litical power. Lorenzo was after all a genuine 
Florentine citizen, and was always true to 
Florentine feeling and Florentine traditions ; 
so long as this was the case the Florentines 
were willing enough that he should exercise 
over them a princely power. It was other¬ 
wise with his son, who from an Orsini mother 
and an Orsini wife had imbibed some of tho 
insolence and turbulence of the Roman 
nobility. 

These are some of the points which Herr 
von Reumont brings out in his picture of 
Lorenzo and of his position. It is of course 
impossible to follow him into detail; but 
enough has perhaps been Baid to show the 
very high value of his work to all students 
of Italian history. M. Creighton. 


The Valleys of Tirol: their Traditions ami 
Customs, and how to Visit them. By Miss 
R. H. Busk, author of “ Patranas,” &c. 
(London: Longmans, 1874.) 

Tales and Legends of the Tyrol. Collected 
and arranged by Madame la Comtesse 
A. von Gunther. (London : Chapman & 
Hall, 1874). 

Miss Busk has written a pleasant descrip¬ 
tion of her wanderings among the valleys of 
Tyrol, and has turned to good account her ac¬ 
quaintance with the folk-lore of their inhabit¬ 
ants. Her present book is of a less ambi¬ 
tious character than some of her previous 
works, and is therefore all the more likely 
to be appreciated by the general reader. To a 
small circle of story-comparers collections 
of folk-tales offer an unceasing attraction, 
but by a large section of the reading public 
they are considered superfluous. If deftly 
inserted, however, into a volume of travels, 
a moderate number of local legends may be 
not only endured, but even welcomed by 
subscribers to circulating libraries. And 
thus the stories with which Miss Busk has 
gracefully sprinkled the record of her 
rambles will doubtless find favour in many 
more eyes than if they had been huddled 
together in a volume bristling with puzzling 
quotations, hampered by impeding foot¬ 
notes, and to the uninformed majority ren¬ 
dered repugnant by an air of superior 
knowledge. 

These stories are mostly of a serious 
nature, and fruitful in improving doctrine. 
Even the demons and phantoms which haunt 
them serve to point an unimpeachable moral, 
instead of simply rendering ghastly an 
unedifying tale. In one legend, for instance, 
we are told how a grasping farmer was 
doomed after death incessantly to tread a 
strip of soil which he had stolen from a 
neighbour, and to drag after him a red-hot 
ploughshare; until at length a scrupulously 
honest successor replaced the fraudulently 
shifted landmark in its original position, and 
the wearied ghost was freed from its long 
penance. In another, a poverty-stricken 
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peasant enters into an unholy compact -with 
a demon “ in the old Frankish costume,” 
receiving wealth, and in return agreeing to 
hear “ the cold torment ” after death in 
place of his enricher. So he long leads a 
merry life, taking the precaution, however, 
to provide himself with “ a whole suit of 
the thickest rough woollen cloth ” to die in. 
And in the night following his death he is 
seen to “ get up from the bed in all this 
warm clothing, and shut the gate behind 
him, and go out into the forest to deliver the 
spirit which had enriched him.” So reli¬ 
gious indeed, we are told, is ‘‘your whole 
entourage while in Tirol,” that even “ the 
very masses of frozen water, arrested by 
the frost as they rush down the railway 
cuttings and embankments ” are seen in 
the half-light to assume “such forms as 
Dore might give to prostrate spectres doing 
penance.” In most countries swallows 
pass for well-behaved and meritorious 
birds. Even in Italian Tyrol they are 
called, we find, Uccelli della Madonna, but in 
North Tyrol Miss Busk hears a legend to 
their discredit. During the Crucifixion, it 
runs, “ all the beasts of the field went and 
hid themselves for shame, only the frivolous 
swallows flitted about undor the very shadow 
of the holy rood, and twittered their love- 
songs as on any ordinary day.” And there¬ 
fore they never perch on “ anything green 
and fresh,” but are always hovering “over 
nasty dirty marshy places.” Surely this 
story must originally have been told of bats. 
Much more in keeping with the graceful 
bird’s usual reputation is the Russian legend 
that while our Lord was hanging on the 
Cross the sparrows kept crying out jif, jif\ 
—he is living !—in order .to stimulate the 
executioners, while the swallows with oppo¬ 
site intent twittered tuner, timer l —he is 
dead. Wherefore a swallow is a welcome 
guest in Russia, as well as in some South 
Slavonian lands, in which it is said that 
dead children are supposed to return to their 
old homes at springtide in the shape of 
swallows and martins. No better illustra¬ 
tion of the religious tone given to old hea¬ 
thenish stories can be found than is afforded 
by the following improved version of the Rip 
van Winkle myth. A youth, whose sweet¬ 
heart was taken from him by death, fell 
asleep in a cave, and dreamt a dream in which 
he fancied himself married to his lost love, 
and living happily with her for many years. 
When he woke and returned home he found 
all was strange, and discovered that he had 
dreamt away a lifetime in the cave. At 
length in the churchyard, as he bent above 
his Filomena’s grave, a fair form, borne on 
a moonbeam, appeared to him. “ ‘ Who are 
yon, and wherefore sought you me ? ’ he 
asked. ‘ I am Death,’ replied the fair 
maiden, ‘ and for fifty years I have sought 
thee to lead thee to Filomena.’ She beckoned 
as she spoke, and willingly he followed her 
■whither the moonbeam led.” It is instruc¬ 
tive to compare this very modern rendering 
of an ancient tale with the archaic form it 
assumes in the Norse variant given by 
Asbjornsen, and translated by Dr. Dasent 
under the title of “ Friends in Life and 
Death ” (Tales from the Fjeld, p. 160). 

The chapter on Italian Tyrol contains 
some curious and interesting information 


about the Oreo who answers to our Ogre, 
and “ certain beings called ‘ Salvans ’ and 
‘ Gannes.’ ” The Salvan is evidently a sylvan 
being enwrapped in little mystery, but his 
companion Gannes appears to offer difficul¬ 
ties. “ May not Ganties have some relation 
with kan or khan ?” asks Miss Busk, re¬ 
ferring to p. 322 of Mr. Isaac Taylor’s 
Etruscan Researches. But this solution does 
not appear to be more satisfactory than the 
ingenious coupling of the southern Oreo 
with the northern “Nok, Neck, Nikr ”— 
the best commentary on which is Miss Busk’s 
own foot-note, to the effect that “ mere 
similarity of sound may lead one absurdly 
astray; as if anyone were to say that the old 
fable of rubbing a ring to produce the 
‘ Slave of the Ring ’ was the origin of the 
modern substitute of ringing to summon a 
servant!” Mere guesses at linguistic truth 
are not likely to lead to very beneficial 
results. 

Nor is it only the dabbler in philological 
studies whom a seeming similarity may lead 
absurdly astray. That a hasty observer of 
popular customs may be seduced into a mis¬ 
taken conclusion is a fact sufficiently well 
known, but a useful warning to such ob¬ 
servers is conveyed by another of Miss 
Busk’s foot-notes. “ On enquiring into 
some very grotesque ceremonies performed 
in Trent, at the close of the carnival, 
and called its ‘ burial,’ I learnt that it did 
not appear to be a Tirolean custom, but had 
been introduced by the soldiers of the garri¬ 
son, who, for a long time past, had been 
taken from the Slave provinces of the 
Austrian empire, and thus a Slave popular 
custom has been grafted on to Tirol.” 

Countess von Gunther’s Tales and Legends 
of the Tyrol puts forward no claim to be con¬ 
sidered scientific, but it is a pleasant story¬ 
book, and it contains a good deal of genuine 
folk-loro. Oreo appears in it several times, 
generally as a black dog of hideous appear¬ 
ance ; the ghost of a heart-broken widow 
wanders about a haunted castle, and “in the 
year 1720 it happened that a descendant of 
one who had been instrumental in her hus¬ 
band’s death, who was sleeping in the castle, 
was found dead in his bed on the following 
morning, with a most fearfully contorted 
neck.” In the “pilgrim’s chapel of the holy 
Romedius, near Thaur,” a board is still to be 
seen, we learn, bearing the mark of a fiery 
hand, burnt into it two centuries ago by the 
grasp of a soul in purgatory; and at Brixen 
stands a lordly mansion, through the old 
picture-gallery of which wanders by night 
the ghost of one of its former lords. During 
the French invasion, in 1797, it appears, a 
heedless stranger who slept in the haunted 
gallery was hugged by the ghost to death. 
In the valley of Alpbach “ a gold-worm of 
wonderful brilliancy ” is often to be seen, 
lying motionless “ and wrinkled in such a 
manner that it looks like a golden chain; ” 
in one of the lakes actual chains of gold are 
sometimes visible, stretching from the depths 
to the shore. Within the memory of man, 
or at least of “ the men of Inzing and Zirl,” 
a dragon, described as “an enormous thick 
long worm,” was washed by an inundation 
out of a cavern in which it had resided for 
centuries. Those who saw it state that it 
was “ a gigantic snake with the head of a 


dragon, two large ears, and hideous fierce 
fiery eyes.” To this day “ not an atom of 
green will grow on the meadow where he 
died.” W. R. S. Ralston. 


The Poems of William Blake: comprising 
Songs of Innocence and of Experience, toge¬ 
ther with Poetical Sketches, and some Copy¬ 
right Poems not in any other Edition. 
(London: Pickerirtg, 1874.) 

This pleasant-looking little volume is essen¬ 
tially a combination of two collections of 
Blake’s poems previously issued by Mr. 
Pickering’s house. The Songs of Innocence 
and Experience were first republished by that 
house in 1839, and again, with some other 
poems added, in 1806; and the Poetical 
Sketches in 1868. The editor is now, as in 
the last two instances, Mr. R. H. Shepherd. 
This is the least incomplete collection as yet 
in the market, but is nevertheless far from 
being actually complete: a considerable 
number of poems from a MS. source that 
were first published in Mr. Gilchrist’s Life 
of Blake are not included here. Mr. Shep¬ 
herd speaks, in his title-page, of “ some 
copyright poems not in any other edition ; ” 
and, in his preface, of “ a number of inedited 
autograph poems of Blake,” and of “a few 
other short pieces written in the fly-leaves ; ” 
and he adds, “ Not a few of these pieces do 
not appear in Gilchrist’s Life of Blake, and, 
being the publisher’s copyright, cannot 
appear in Messrs. Bell's forthcoming edition.” 
These are misleading expressions. Of “copy¬ 
right poems not in any other edition,” thero 
are here but two—viz., the brief and rather 
trifling “ Songby a Shepherd,” and “ Song by 
an Old Shepherd,” both ofwhichare quite new 
to us : these must, we suppose, be the “ few 
other short pieces written in the fly-leaves,” 
and are not only few, but simply two. The 
“number of inedited autograph poems”' 
dwindle down to one,—the one entitled 
“ Long John Brown and Little Mary Bell; ” 
for all the remainder to which this term is 
applied by Mr. Shepherd had, before Mr. 
Pickering ever published them, been printed 
in Gilchrist’s vol. ii. The same remark dis¬ 
poses of the assertion, “ Not a few of these 
pieces do not appear in Gilchrist’s Life of 
Blake." Those which do not so appear are 
merely the “ Long John Brown” aforesaid, 
and probably two or three out of the five lyrics 
now republished by Mr. Pickering from 
Blake’s Jerusalem, his Milton, and his edition 
of Blair’s Grave ; but these five are of course 
not accurately referred to as “ the publisher’s 
[Pickering’s] copyright.” As to “ Messrs. 
Bell’s forthcoming edition,” that will have to 
speak for itself when it makes its appearance. 
Precise accuracy of announcement, whether 
applied to a re-edition of Blake, of Shelley, 
or of whomsoever else, would in the long 
run count as an editorial virtue. Apart 
from these small points, we have only to con¬ 
gratulate the admirers of Blake on the 
opportunity which, through the medium of 
the present volume, they now have of ex¬ 
tending their acquaintance with these mostly 
delightful and often exquisitely perfect 
poems. W. M. Rossetti. 
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THE FIJI ISLANDS. 

Ten Mouths 'in the Fiji Islands. By Mrs. 

Sinythi*. (London and Oxford : John & 

James Parker.) 

Prni.ic attention has been so recently di¬ 
rected to the Fiji Islands by the late debate 
in Parliament respecting their proposed an¬ 
nexation to the British Empire,that any trust¬ 
worthy information from an eye-witness as 
to their capabilities and resources will be 
welcomed with pleasure, and we therefore 
make no apology to our readers for intro¬ 
ducing this book to their favourable notice, 
even though the date on its title-page is 
that of 18li4. It consists of a series of 
letters, written by Mrs. Smytlie duriug a 
visit which she made to the islands in 1860, 
in company with her husband. Colonel 
Smytlie, of the Royal Artillery. This officer 
was sent out by the British Government to 
ascertain the wishes of the Fijians on the 
annexation question, and to judge whether 
the islands themselves were sufficiently 
valuable to justify their acceptance by Great 
Britain. The question of annexation was 
started in 18",3, when the first British Consul 
of Fiji, Mr. Pritchard, arrived in England 
bringing with him samples of native grown 
cotton, and a document purporting to be an 
offer from the so-called King of Fiji, or 
Viti, Thakambau, to cede his sovereign 
rights to Queen Victoria, on conditions 
which we shall afterwards explain. 

Theimportance of creating a new source for 
the supply of cotton, so as to render us, if neces¬ 
sary, independent of America, was, of course, 
so great, that the subject immediately at¬ 
tracted the serious attention of Her Majesty’s 
ministers and the Manchester Cotton Supply 
Association. In the year 1851), the Duke of 
.Newcastle, then Secretary of State for the 
Colonics, appointed Colonel Smytlie as spe¬ 
cial commissioner to Fiji to investigate the 
question. Colonel Smytlie was accompanied 
bv Dr. Scemann, an accomplished German 
botanist from Kew, who was recommended 
by Sir William Hooker to make a botanical 
investigation of the group. Dr. Seemann 
took out with him cotton seed of two kinds, 
the Sea Island and New Orleans. The 
first never germinated, but the second was 
successful—seed sown on June 9 producing 
by the middle of October plants of from 
four to seven feet high, with very fine ripe 
cotton pods. From a recent authority we 
find that the amount of cotton produced 
in Fiji in 1873 amounted to 14,000 cwt., 
thus giving promise of a lucrative trade in 
this important staple, if properly developed 
and fostered by a more direct communics- 
tion between the islands and Great Britain 
than now exists. The great obstacle to the 
cultivation of cotton in Fiji arises from the 
difficulty European planters find in procur¬ 
ing sufficient labour to work the estates. 
The natives have but few wants, and care 
little to labour for wages they do not 
actually need. Hence arose the importation 
of ltd,ourers from the New Hebrides and other 
islan ds of the Pacific. 

Mrs. Smytlie in page 153 gives an amusing 
account of the difficulties they met with in 
laying out the garden terraces of their house 
at Levukn. The first band of impromptu 
workers arrived with no 'tools whatever 


save a couple of long knives, and on seeing 
Colonel Smythe they all sat down on the 
ground as a mark of respect. On receiving 
instructions for their work, they dispersed 
into the wood to cut staves for digging and 
cocoa-nut leaves, from which they soon 
plaited baskets to remove the earth they 
dug out, rejecting any attempt to provide 
them with more suitable tools. When Mr. 
Binner, the resident missionary at Levuka, 
was building his house, he furnished his 
native workmen with a wheelbarrow for 
carrying away the earth. For the first day 
they used it properly, pleased with the 
novelty of the thing, the second day they 
carried it like a box, and the third day they 
took off the wheel and went about with it 
by turns on their heads ! 

On his arrival Colonel Smytlie found that 
Thakambau, the so-called King of Viti, was 
acknowledged by only a small minority of the 
chiefs,so thatheliadnorightto cede the islands 
to another power. Still, even those chiefs who 
disputed hisclaimtosovereignty were anxious 
to place themselves under the protection of 
British rule, as they were then suffering from 
a flagrant act of oppression on the part of 
the United States. In 1849 the house of the 
American consul had been accidentally burnt, 
and some of his goods stolen by the natives ; 
while other losses were suffered by American 
settlers, during the burning of Levuka by a 
native force. For these losses Commodore 
Boutwell was sent to demand compensation, 
and in 1855 he claimed 38,500 dols., making 
Thakambau responsible for the collection of 
the fine throughout the islands. Distressed 
at the exorbitant demand, the Wesleyan 
missionaries remonstrated with him on behalf 
of the natives, but the result was that he im¬ 
mediately raised the sum to 45,000 dols. with 
interest at eight per cent, till paid, to “ punish 
them for their interference.” From this 
moment Fiji (or Viti) was saddled with a 
heavy debt, which the chiefs in vain strove to 
discharge. A few of them then elected 
Thakambau King of Viti, and with him 
signed the document brought to England by 
Mr. Pritchard, offering the cession of the Fiji 
Islands to Great Britain, if she would dis¬ 
charge the debt claimed by the United States. 
The home Government, however, taught by 
bitter experience in New Zealand, were by 
no means inclined to close with the offer 
hastily, and awaited the result of Colonel 
Smythe’s mission before pronouncing any 
opinion on the subject. Colonel Smythe, 
accompanied by Mr. Waterhouse, chief 
missionary in Fiji, as interpreter, and also 
by Dr. Seemann and Mr. Pritchard, started 
on a tour round the islands, convening large 
open-air assemblies of the chiefs and their 
people in every place of importance, in order 
to elicit their real feeling respecting the pro¬ 
posed annexation. With scarcely an excep¬ 
tion, he found the proposal favourably re¬ 
ceived, but nevertheless he himself reported 
decidedly against it to the home Govern¬ 
ment : 1. Because, in his opinion, the Fiji 
Islands were not suited as a mail station for 
steamers running between Panama and 
Sydney, as had been represented. 2. He 
doubted the success of the scheme to grow 
cotton to any large extent in the islands. 
3. He considered the possession of Australia 
and New Zealand already gave England 


sufficient power in the Pacific, rendering her 
independent of any fresh acquisition there, 
that might only prove a source of embarrass¬ 
ment in the event of war. He sums up his 
report in these words :—- 

“ On a review of the foregoing considerations, 
and the conclusions derived from a personal exami¬ 
nation of the islands and the people, I am of 
opinion that it would not be expedient that Her 
Majesty’s Government should accept the oiler 
which has been made to cede to Her Majesty the 
sovereignty over the Fiji Islands.” 

Nothing could be more decided than this 
opinion, and it is therefore gratifying to 
learn from one of the speakers in the late 
debate in the House (Mr. MacArthur) that 
Colonel, now Major-General, Smythe argued 
on grounds which have since proved un¬ 
tenable, and that he has recently con¬ 
fessed his error, and acknowledged himself 
favourable to the measure he had before 
opposed. 

Disappointed by the rejection of his offer, 
and by the failure of his endeavour to dis¬ 
charge his American debt through the Eng¬ 
lish Government, Thakambau lent a willing 
ear to the advances of a “ Polynesian Com¬ 
pany ” from Melbourne, who in 1868 pro¬ 
mised, on certain conditions, to discharge 
his debt to the United States, and also to 
allow him an income of 200/. a year. They 
paid the debt as they agreed, and attracted, 
by false hopes and promises, a number of 
emigrants to the islands, but in course of 
time the company collapsed, and Thakambau 
was left to his own resources. Many and 
various have been the schemes proposed and 
tried since this time for the government of the 
islands: in 1869 the protectorate was offered 
to the President of the United States, and de¬ 
clined ; and as matters went on getting gradu¬ 
ally worse and worse, in spite of the efforts of 
amateur legislators on the spot, there seemed 
no chance of peace or order. The white set¬ 
tlers refused to submit to the so-called Vitian 
Government; and so great was the anarchy 
that prevailed, that during the last two 
years scarcely had a day passed without the 
presence of a British cruiser in the bay of 
Levuka, to overawe the disputants, and pre¬ 
vent the bloodshed that would have otherwise 
ensued. As an instance of the mismanage¬ 
ment of the Vitian Government, we may 
mention that in 1873 the debts contracted 
by them during the two previous years 
amounted to 75,000/. The ministers who 
were empowered to spend 89,000/. had spent 
instead 120,000/., and we find it stated in 
the House of Commons that Fiji is now sad¬ 
dled with a debt of some 87,000/. 

At length, in January, 1873, the Fijians, 
through Mr. Thurston, their Secretary of 
State, again renewed their offer to cede the 
islands to Great Britain ; and again a com¬ 
mission of enquiry was entrusted to Captain 
James Goodenough, and Mr. Layard, the 
present Consul in Viti, by Lord Kimberley, 
under the late Government. The report 
of these two gentlemen is so favourable to 
the scheme of annexation that, after grave 
deliberation, Lord Carnarvon, the present 
Secretary of State for the Colonies, has 
directed Sir Hercules Robinson, an officer of 
known discretion, to proceed to Fiji with a 
view to the accomplishment of that object. 
His lordship concluded his speech on the 
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subject in the House of Lords with these 
■words :—“ I believe that the difficulties when 
boldly faced will not be found to be very 
considerable, provided the cession comes to 
ns untrammelled by unworkable conditions ; 
and although I am aware of the magnitude 
of the task, I shall not be afraid to en¬ 
counter it.” 

Of the advantage it will be to England to 
acquire such an advanced position in the 
Pacific as the Fiji group, we think there 
can be now no reasonable doubt. Between 
Australia on the one hand, and Van¬ 
couver’s Island and Columbia on the 
other, a distance of fully 7,000 miles, we 
have not at present an islet on which we 
could form a coaling station. France is 
about to establish a line of steamers between 
New Caledonia and Tahiti, making Fiji its 
central depbt; while another line now runs 
between Australia and San Francisco, calling 
also at Fiji en route, and thus bringing the 
islands within forty days of England. Our 
interests in the Pacific seem to require the 
acquisition of such a port as Fiji to ensure 
the development of the trade that is likely to 
arise there under peaceful British rule and 
by the outlay of British capital. The cotton 
plant has now found a congenial home there ; 
the sugar-cane is indigenous to the soil, and 
only needs capital and labour to make it a 
fruitful source of wealth to the settler. 
Nevertheless, the difficulties before Her 
Majesty’s Ministers in the colonisation and 
peaceable government of the islands will be 
neither few nor light. The question of 
land tenure will be difficult of solution, as 
there is scarcely an acre of ground in Fiji 
which is not private property, the owner¬ 
ship vested either in families or individuals. 
Also there still exist a formidable number of 
fierce cannibal natives, variously estimated, 
according to the bias of the person com¬ 
puting, at from 7,000 to 20,000, who are 
likely to prove most troublesome neighbours 
to European settlers. Thirty-three years 
ago the natives of this group were cannibals, 
whose cruelty was scarcely to be matched in 
any other part of the world. Up to the 
year 1854, many of the chiefs had their own 
human breeding establishments, and the 
ovens at Ban for cooking human flesh were 
scarcely ever allowed to grow cold. These 
cannibals gloried in the number of their 
human victims, one man boasting that he had 
'himself devoured 172. Undaunted by the 
terrible character of the Fijians, in 1835 
two devoted Wesleyan missionaries went 
over from the Friendly or Tonga Islands 
with their lives in their hands, determined 
to christianise them if possible. They were 
soon followed by other labourers of the Wes¬ 
leyan body ; and so marvellous is the suc¬ 
cess that attended their work, that the 
following statistics were laid before the 
House in the recent debate by Mr. Baillie 
Cochrane:—In Fiji, in April, 1867, there 
existed—chapels, 481 ; other places of wor¬ 
ship, 238 ; missionaries, 12 ; native teachers, 
38 ; catechists, 591; day school teachers, 
1,351; local preachers, 474 ; church mem¬ 
bers, 17,820; attendants on public wor¬ 
ship, 00,442 ; day schools, 1,215 ; Sunday 
schools, 750. To say that the Wcsleyans 
have not always acted with discretion in 
Fiji would be but to confess that they 


are human ; still, such results after thirty- 
three years’ labour are most astonishing. 

So much for the proposed annexation of 
Fiji, the consideration of which has led us 
to digress from the immediate subject of 
this notice. Our readers •will find Ten 
Month$ in Fiji well worth their perusal. It 
is pleasantly and simply written, and the 
descriptions it gives of the climate and 
scenery of the islands are so bright and 
beautiful, that we cannot but congratulate 
ourselves on the hope that this group will 
soon become an integral part of the British 
dominions. A. M. E. Smith. 


Li Bourgadieiro. Par A. Bigot. (Nismcs, 
1874.) 

M. Bigot, unlike most of the modern poets 
of Southern France, has published his volume 
of patois poems, Li Bourgadieiro, unaccom¬ 
panied by a French translation. “ I do not 
pretend to write a language,” lie says in his 
shoi-t preface, “ but a dialect—the dialect of 
my native city, the idiom used by our work¬ 
people, with its rough strength and har¬ 
mony. I have tried to note down a sound 
that is dying away, the sound that echoed 
round my cradle and wakened my first smile.” 
So fully alive is M. Bigot to the actual state 
of the language and its future prospects, 
that he adds, “ It will really be by those 
who speak French that I shall be under¬ 
stood ; they who only speak and understand 
patois being able neither to read nor write.” 
The dialect still spoken in a great centre 
like Nisrnes lias naturally been more modified 
by French influences than the speech used 
in the outlying hamlets and villages. Bearing 
less affinity to the original tongue of which 
it is a corruption, and gradually losing 
its distinctive character, it stands in less 
need of interpretation than the dialects 
which have been, as it were, partially 
fused anew and restored by the Pro¬ 
vencal revivalists. Therefore, while Mistral, 
Anbanel, Amaviellc, Mathien and others 
publish their works accompanied by a trans¬ 
lation at once so careful and studied, that in 
some instances the poet has been suspected 
of moulding his original verse rather with 
a view to its second and more widely under¬ 
stood rendering, M. Bigot has thought it 
unnecessary to add note or glossary to the 
four editions of a work that does not purport 
to be the expression of a literary or philo¬ 
logical revival. 

Li Bourgadieiro is a collection of short 
poems, the subjects of which harmonise per¬ 
fectly with the graphic but rather shrunken 
language in which they are written. M. 
Bigot seems to be of the same opinion as 
the critic of Les Noureanx Sumcdis, who 
says that Provencal, or what remains of it in 
the divers dialects, has been used so ex¬ 
clusively by the purely labouring classes 
that it has become, as it were, debased and 
materialised in such homely service; and 
therefore homespun becomes it better than 
silk or satin. The title chosen by M. Bigot 
for his book is the name given to the in¬ 
habitants of the suburbs of Nisrnes,—or 
rather to that district which lies between the 
heart of a city and its suburbs,—and which 
is, in this instance, occupied by silk weavers 
and artisans. Li Bourgadieiro contains no 


thought that is either too fanciful or too 
perplexed for the class it represents, no ex¬ 
perience that is not perfectly in tune with the 
workaday world. M. Bigot’s portraits are 
drawn con aniorc, and in a thoroughly 
genial manner. We seem to have learned of 
that kindly simple being, “ our old school¬ 
master we quite understand that “ my 
granny’s psalter ” should stand among the 
cherished books of the household, and wo 
can almost join in the lamentations of the 
“whole neighbourhood” when “Master 
Jan” dies. In “Marioun” we see how 
courting days appear when we look back at 
them through the dim eyes of old age, and 
in “ the bonnet of my uncle Jack ” we have 
the description of one of those characteristic 
garments which seem to become almost a 
part of the wearer, responsive to every emo¬ 
tion, like the ears of a sagacious dog. Among 
the most popular of Li Bourgadieiro are the 
imitations from La Fontaine’s Fables—imi¬ 
tations, for M. Bigot does not think of calling 
them translations. The masterpieces of the 
great French fabulist are treated in a manner 
differing much from that which charmed 
the critical wits and Leaiuc-csprits of Louis 
XIY.’s court. Addressing a very different 
audience, M. Bigot has been able to repro¬ 
duce the pithiness and point of the original 
fable, remarkable at once for its elegance 
and simplicity, while giving the subject a 
broader treatment, racy with local speech 
and customs. His Bible narratives are also 
excellent—the “ Prodigal Son,” for example. 
Here we have an old grandmother sitting at 
the close of the sultry Southern day beside 
the open door, telling the little child, who 
sits with its soft fingers clasped in her 
trembling hand, “ one of those good stories 
that never tire.” Then follows the good 
story, strangely divested of its Eastern dress. 
However, if tbe old grandmother describes 
the turbulent youngster claiming his inheri¬ 
tance somewhat jauntily, his cap stuck on 
one side of his head—as she bad probably 
seen many a graceless ne’er-do-weel in 
her long day—yet she has understood the 
pith of the matter, the youthful unrest, 
the hungry absence, the broken-hearted 
return ; these are of all time and of all 
countries, and M. Bigot tells a Bible narra¬ 
tive in such fashion that we do not wish, 
as is mostly the case when such subjects 
are treated, that the grand old story had 
been left alone. 

The author of Li Bourgadieiro, as we have 
already said, sets forth that he attempts 
nothing beyond writing down a dialect en¬ 
deared to him by early and papular use—a 
dialect that is dying out; and his poems, be 
they imitations, sketches, or love song’s, are 
perfectly consistent with this statement. 
Unlike M. Mistral, who shows us in Mirti . ■ and 
Galendauhovr laboriously and enthusiast ically 
he could revive a once beautiful language, 
how passionately he could deprecate the 
thought of its extinction, M. Bigot has 
made no attempt to ennoble debased idioms, 
to reintroduce obsolete words: he has just 
used the speech of his native city with its 
corruptions as it is actually spoken by 
illiterate persons, and with a frank recogni¬ 
tion of its transitory nature. Whether we 
feel inclined to sympathize with M. Mistral s 
enthusiastic hopes, which find a ccrta : n 
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raison d'etre in bis undoubted genius, or 
whether we accept M. Bigot’s more common. 
soiiHo view of the matter, we cannot help 
fooling a keen interest in a literature that 
has produced so much that is fresh and 
lovely: leaving it to time to determine 
whether its sweetness be the same as that 
which lingers in the song of the dying swan, 
or whether its joyousness be that of a new 
birth. E. Maisziai.s. 


History of Louis XI.: his Period, his Achieve¬ 
ments as Dauphin, his Ten Years’ Ad¬ 
ministration in Dauphiny, tils Five Years’ 
Residence in Brabant, and his lteign. By 
Urban Legcay, Honorary Professor to the 
Faculty of Letters at Grenoble. (Paris : 
Firmin Didot, 1874.) 

The long titlo of this work indicates the 
bounds which the author has assigned to his 
subject. Ho has resolved to write, not merely 
an account of the reign of Louis XI., but 
also the whole of the history of that mon¬ 
arch before he ascended the throne, and that 
of the century to which he belonged; nor 
have wo any reason to complain of the ex¬ 
tensive nature of the design. Such a man 
as Louis XI. cannot bo understood unless 
wo view him from the commencement of 
his career : ns King ho inherited historical 
antecedents from the period when he was 
Dauphin ; and in general it is almost impos¬ 
sible to describe intelligibly the conduct of 
a king who lins exerted a powerful influence 
on the world, without mentioning the cir¬ 
cumstances amidst which it occurred, the 
obstacles which lay in the way, its various 
deviations, and the causes of its final 
triumph. I shall therefore make no com¬ 
plaint of matters found in this history which 
may appear extraneous to the immediate 
subject : I shall rather find fault with the 
superfluity of certain details which really 
concern it. Tho account of the coronation 
and of the banquet which followed it might 
have interested those who are curious about 
such details of the time, and the historians j 
of the house of Burgundy delight in drawing 
such pictures nt large ; the modern render 
will here gladly turn over the leaf, and treat 
in a similar way all the pages which the 
author has devoted to such subjects. The 
lively interest which M. Legcay takes in 
everything concerning Louis XI. has failed 
to render the author sufficiently distrustful 
of himself. This interest amounts to an 
actual passion, and the present work is a 
striking instance of tho advantage and dis¬ 
advantage of such a sentiment in writing 
history. Tho advantage is that the author 
has shrunk from no amount of research, but 
has resolved to see and collect as much as 
possible, in consequence of which he has 
presented ns with the most complete infor¬ 
mation hitherto furnished respecting that 
epoch. The disadvantage is that he has too 
much aggrandised his hero, and not merely 
aggrandised, but transfigured him. The 
work is a systematic defence of Ixmis XI. 
History at the present day already dissented 
widely from the judgment formerly passed l 
upon him. It had done justice to ntanv acts j 
of his re ign : above all. it had established 
the importance of the results achieved by j 


him in strengthening the royal power and 
extending its dominion. But this is not 
enough for M. Legeay; he wishes to redeem 
tho character of his hero: “ no prince of 
his time surpassed him in loyalty.” It is 
true I would not undertake to defend him in 
other respects, but in any case the virtue 
mentioned might be passed over in silence 
when we are discussing a prince. Even 
Comines, that devoted servant of Louis XI. 
—Comines, whose zeal and devotion for his 
master is praised by the author himself— 
does not escape the reproach of having 
failed to treat him so well as bo ought to 
have done. We know how ingeniously 
Comines, who in the course of his narrative 
suppressed any mention of those cruel acts 
with which Louis XI. has been most justly re¬ 
proached, takes them up at the close (book 
vi., chap, xviii.) in connexion with the suffer¬ 
ings and torments of his last days, as if to 
find in them some expiation for his faults, 
and so procure his pardon from God and 
man, “ inasmuch as I hope they will con¬ 
duct him to Paradise, and that they have 
formed part of his purgatory.” The modern 
historian cannot forgive his predecessor for 
entertaining such a thought. He will have 
no purgatory for Louis XL, either in this 
life or the next. “ The point is,” says our 
author, “to determine whether he was, or 
wished to be, just. Mercy is not always 
possible to the chief of a great people, whose 
duty it is to repress so many misdeeds; ” 
and he is of opinion that the nets with which 
Louis XI. has been so much reproached 
were but justice after all. The author will 
find some difficulty in convincing the public 
upon this head, but he will afford it instruc¬ 
tion on many other points, and on this 
account (with the above reservations) his 
book deserves to be commended. Unfortu¬ 
nately he died before he could himself super¬ 
intend the printing of the work. He was 
therefore unable to give it those last touches 
which are so efficacious at the time when 
the manuscript returns to its author in a 
printed form. He was unable to complete 
the references to the authors whom he 
quotes, which is the more to be regretted 
since the judgments he passes require so 
much modification. A lew months were 
wanting to his completing a work which had 
cost him the labour of ten years, and which 
closed a career of instruction of forty years’ 
duration. H. Wallox. 


Pedigrees of the County Families of Yorkshire. 
Compiled by Joseph Foster. Vols. I. and 
II. West Riding. Vol. III. North and 
East Ridings. (Printed and published 
for the compiler by W. Wilfred Head, 
1874.) 

The goodly array of authorities and helpers 
which Mr. Foster recites in his short preface 
should be a sufficient guarantee of the accu¬ 
racy and care with which this work has been 
prepared; and wo see nothing whatever to 
object against tho claim set up for it, that it 
will be a work of reference for all time. The 
topographical and genealogical history of , 
Yorkshire, except in those parts which have ; 
been illuminated by the pens of Hunter and • 
\\ hitaker, has been too much neglected for J 


us not to give an undertaking like this every 
welcome, and to hope that Mr. Foster wiU 
meet with an ample return for his labours. 

A work of this nature affords little scope 
for detailed criticism, but it suggests a few 
remarks about the decay and extinction of 
old families which may suitably find place 
here. In running the eye over the list of 
pedigrees preserved for ns in these handsome 
volumes, we meet with many ancient and 
honourable Yorkshire names, which would 
have filled an equally prominent position in 
any like compilation undertaken two or threo 
centuries ago. The name, it is true, exists, 
but the family in nearly every’case, strictly 
speaking, is gone. As an illustration of this, 
let us take that part of the West Riding 
known as the Deanery of Doncaster. When 
tho heralds visited Yorkshire in 1584 they 
compiled a list of such as by common consent 
were accounted gentry in each wapentake of 
this Deanery. Rather more than a hundred 
persons appear in the list; but few male 
descendants still remain. The Wentworths 
became extinct- by the death of Peregrine 
Wentworth in 1809, though many repre¬ 
sentatives of different branches by female 
descent have assumed the name. The Womb- 
wells still retain their ancient seat, though 
not without its having passed from their 
hands for a while, and having been repur¬ 
chased by a junior branch which had become 
enriched by its connexion with East Indian 
affairs. A few estates, such as Wortley and 
Brctton, could be named as being still held 
by descendants of the possessors named in 
tho list, but the male line has been lost. 
Over families in other divisions of the 
Riding “Time's effacing lingers” have, 
perhaps, passed more lightly. 

Among old families of whom not a trace is 
to be found in Mr. Foster’s volumes are some 
whose vicissitudes would furnish as enter¬ 
taining a chapter as is to be found in Burke. 
Foremost of these we should place the 
Reresbys of Thribergh. This family at¬ 
tained its highest position in the person of 
Sir John, whose Memoirs, illustrating the 
times and court of Charles II. and James II., 
have passed through many editions, and still 
form one of the best histories of that period. 
His son, Sir William, was left a large estate 
and much ready money, which was dissi¬ 
pated in a very short space of time: he died 
in extreme want, a tapster in the Fleet 
prison. 

The Gargraves of Nostell are a similar 
instance of a family being utterly ruined 
in the course of a single generation. Sir 
Thomas Gargrave was a trusty counsellor of 
Queen Elizabeth, and filled a prominent 
position in the county as vice-president of 
the North. One of his grandsons was tried 
and executed at York for the murder of his 
servant; and of another, Sir Richard, who 
succeeded to the estates and dissipated them, 
it is said that he “could once ride on his 
own land from Wakefield to Doncaster, and 
had horses innumerable at his command, but 
was at last reduced to travel with the pack- 
horses to London, and was found dead in an 
hostelry, with his head on a pack-saddle.” 
One ot Richard s sisters. Mary, was maid of 
honour to Anne of Denmark, Queen of 
James I. On the Queen's death she received 
1.'and a year, a very handsome 
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provision for those days, but evidently not 
sufficient for her wants, for in 1039 she peti¬ 
tioned Charles I. for protection against her 
creditors “ to prevent an old servant of the 
king’s late mother from dying miserably in 
prison.” The last known descendant of this 
family filled the humble office of a parish 
clerk. 

One of the best attested pedigrees, accord¬ 
ing to the eminent authority Joseph Hunter, 
in the whole range of our genealogical litera¬ 
ture, is that of the Rockleys of Hockley. The 
chiefs of the line never forsook the valley in 
which the first ancestor settled himself soon 
afler the Conquest, till they were driven 
thence by the effect of the civil wars, and 
some great misfortunes arising out of law¬ 
suits which befel Francis, the last male in 
the eldest line. Robert Rockley, who in¬ 
herited little but the blood, the name, and 
the arms, was a confidential stewai-d of the 
Kaye family; he is said to have been fond 
of genealogical research, and his gravestone 
in Almondbury Church records “ that he 
bore his great disappointments and hard¬ 
ships with patience, and made no merit to 
himself of his expectations or extraction, 
though he was the last stem of the ancient 
and once opulent family of Rockley of Rock- 
ley, in Worsborough.” 

J. J. Cartwright. 


Technical Training. By Thomas Twining 
(one of the Vice-Presidents of the Society 
of Arts). Being a Suggestive Sketch of a 
National System of Industrial Instruction, 
founded on a general Diffusion of Practical 
Science among the People. (London: 
Macmillan and Co., 1874.) 

Popular education in all its branches has of 
late taken such a prominent place in public 
discussion, that the weary reader may almost 
be pardoned for doubting whether it is worth 
his while to take up a new book upon the 
subject. Mr. Twining, however, has done 
well to publish his views on the matter, not 
only because he advocates a department of 
instruction which has hitherto been unduly 
neglected in this country, but especially 
because his own large practical experience 
and warm sympathies qualify him to treat it 
in an original and comprehensive manner. 
Long residence in different parts of the con¬ 
tinent had taught him the national import¬ 
ance of a technical training for the working 
classes, while his own warm heart and prac- 
tical disposition have led him to organise 
and carry out by his individual efforts a 
private system of scientific teaching in the 
poorer districts of London, which, on the 
one haud, is connected with the ordinary 
wants of every household, and on the other, 
leads up to industrial instruction. He had 
also formed an elaborate collection of all 
Bubstances and articles which illustrate the 
economics of daily life, to which the national 
museums at South Kensington and Bethnal 
Green are heavily indebted in many ways, 
but his own collection was unfortunately de¬ 
stroyed by fire in the year 1871. His book, 
therefore, does not represent a mere specu¬ 
lative theory, as might perhaps be assumed 
from the title page, but is in reality an 
elaborate extension of his own experience to 


the entire working population of England, means stops here. Its avowed object is to 
That science should be taught in all schools, present au elaborate scheme of Universal 
and that artisans should be instructed in the Technical Instruction, and to advocate the 
general scientific theory of their own par- creation of numberless Industrial Instltu- 
ticular trades, would now be generally ad- tions, all in subordination to one great Cen- 
mitted by such as have considered what our tral Technical University. His scheme is 
educational system in the future must not only comprehensive, but also complete ; 
become, if England is to maintain her manu- it descends into the most minute details, 
factoring position among the nations. It and anticipates every requirement of organi- 
ought to be universally known that Swit- sation, so that if only the money were forth- 
zerland, Germany, France, and Belgium are coming, and the co-operation of others 
more than threatening to outstrip this conn- ensured, it might be realised at once in all 
try in many branches of manufacture, solely its fulness. In the Introduction Mr. Twin- 
because of the superior education they offer ing candidly states his qualifications for such 
to their workingmen. On this fundamental a gigantic task, and also the occasion which 
necessity Mr. Twining does not dwell, but led him to grapple with it in such a systc- 
contents himself with referring to the abun- matic way, but his execution of the work 
dant authorities which prove it: his peculiar irresistibly suggests that the time is not yet 
merit is to have indicated the manner in ripe for such a vast undertaking, and that 
which this want may be supplied with the he would have been wiser if be had devoted 
greatest economy and the most advantage, himself rather to the development of his 
The essential feature of his scheme is its general principles and had been less dogmatic- 
utilitarian character. He would bring science in his details. There is something almost 
down from her throne on high and seat her French, and certainly Utopian, in the elabo- 
in the home of every poor man. It is not rate exactness with which he divides 
Abstract Science, as a body of reasoned and subdivides his whole subject. Every 
truth, that he is desirous to have taught, so possible contingency is to be provided for 
much as Applied Science, condescending to beforehand ; nothing is left out, either for 
instruct and guide the artisan in all the ordinary intelligence to suggest or for the 
needs of his daily life, and to assist natural course of events to supply. There 
him in his trade. No familiar example and are to be three grades of general scientific 
no alluring device is to be neglected which teaching ; three examinations in technical 
may render science more intelligible and instruction, each with its own certificate of 
more attractive to common minds; and the excellence; and three kinds ‘of teaching 
continual aim of tho teacher should be to bodies—the industrial institute, the technical 
inculcate that Science is in reality the college, and the central university. This 
highest and most useful form of Common last, moreover, is to exercise a perpetual and 
Sense. The worldly interests of the pupils searching superintendence over the whole 
are to be appealed to and their curiosity ex- scheme, so as to secure absolute uniformity 
cited, by borrowing the objects of illustration of action in all the parts; it is to prepare 
from common life, and by impressing their all the text-books of science and manuals of 
eyes equally with their cars. That a very trade, from which alone the teachers are to 
considerable amount of sound scientific give their instruction, and from which alone 
knowledge can be acquired through this the questions in examination are to be set. 
method by average working men Mr. Twin- Add to this that technical teaching is to be¬ 
ing has proved by experiment; for a course come a department of State administration, 
of nine lectures, drawn up on this principle, because “ ilia Government is the embodiment 
and entitled “ Science made Easy,” has been of the'national will," and there is presented 
delivered in different parts of London during a system which would no doubt be for a 
the past eight years to audiences collected time intensively stimulative, but which as 
almost from tho street; and the success of certainly, if it could last, would result in 
the experiment is shown not only by the worse than Chinese monotony and worse 
numbers and feelings of the hearers, but than American corruption. It is unfottu- 
also by the satisfactory manner in which nate also that Mr. Twining is too absorbed 
they have gone through examinations in the in his central university to pay sufficient 
matter of the lectures. If then physical attention to some minor proposals towards 
science is to be taught in all the primary tho same object, which are more immediately 
schools of the land, as has been distinctly practicable. He alludes, indeed, to a revival 
recommended in the Second Report of the of the ancient practice of apprenticeship, 
Royal Commission upon “ Scientific Iustruc- but in ambiguous and despondent language; 
tion and the Advancement of Science,” no he hardly refers at all to the possible future 
mode of carrying into execution such a which may yet be in store for the City Corn- 
grand scheme appears so practicable ns the panies ; and nowhere throughout the volume 
method which Mr. Twining here suggests, is there any mention of trade-unions, with- 
for, apart from its proved possibility, it con- out whose co-operation, at least, it is vain to 
tains these three separate advantages : it attempt to influence on a large scale the 
wifi augment the health and comfort of more important national industries, 
every home to which it penetrates, it will Into the literary style of this book it were 
guarantee the pleasant acquisition of a ungracious to look with an hypercritical 
general foundation of scientific knowledge, eye, for Mr. Twining has done so much in 
and upon it can be based the particular the cause of scientific teaching that he can 
technical instruction which each several man afford to write loosely about it. The reader, 
may want. however, will wish that in a work of this 

To have done only so much as this would pretension he had not adopted that singular 
fairly entitle Mr. Twining to a high meed of method which is no doubt invaluable for 
praise, but the purpose of his book by no giving clearness to a syllabus of lectures. 
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The pages are absolutely disfigured with 
capital letters, and the whole book is cut up 
into a bewildering number of chapters, sec¬ 
tions, and subdivisions. It is necessary also 
to protest against the growing tendency, 
here profusely exemplified, to borrow need¬ 
less synonyms from the Greek and other 
languages. “ Autonomous ” should not be 
used where “ independent ” would better 
express the sense, and “paraphernalia” 
has not the same meaning as “ appara¬ 
tus.” Before concluding, it should be men¬ 
tioned that there are to be found scattered 
through the volume lists of books and 
pamphlets dealing with the main questions 
treated of, which not only illustrate the 
great labour which Mr. Twining must have 
undertaken, but also point to a repertory of 
information which cannot be neglected by 
any one who shall hereafter interest himself 
in the same subject. Jas. S. Cotton. 


Gemhl and his Friend the Doctor. A Record 

of the Experiences of certain Young Men. 

By the Itev. Henry Solly. (London: 

Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 

Few books have had trumpets blown more 
sonorously before them than Gerald and 
his Friend the Doctor. First, “with honour, 
love, and hope,” Mr. Solly dedicates his tale 
to tho memory of the late Mr. Maurice. 
Next he addresses a long and verbose letter 
to his “ dear Lord Lyttelton.” Less fortu¬ 
nate than Mr. Maurice, Lord Lyttelton and 
Mr. George Macdonald have “toiled,” it 
appears, “ through this work in manuscript.” 
As the work is equivalent to about five 
.volumes of a common novel, it does Lord 
Lyttelton no small credit that he has sur¬ 
vived to reply in amoebean strains to Mr. 
Solly’s dedicatory letter. Lord Lyttelton 
tells us—and as he has toiled through the 
work he ought to know—that “ no one 
would seriously compare the coarse daubing 
of Joseph Andrews with the delineation of 
high and pure principle in these volumes, 
any more than those who know Henry 
Solly would do him the injustice to compare 
bis character with that of Henry Fielding.” 
M e quite agree with Lord Lyttelton, that 
no one would be the least likely to compare 
Gerald and the Doctor with any masterpiece 
of English literature. Both Mr. Fielding 
and Mr. Solly are named Henry, and both 
introduce their readers to a great deal of 
bad company, but there all resemblance 
ceases. Mr. Solly’s novel is a novel with a 
purpose. So far it is no worse than prize 
temperance tales. But as Mr. Solly’s mind 
is wholly bent on pointing out the evils of a 
crying sin which is not drunkenness, his 
tale is much more repulsive and nasty than 
the feeblest fanaticism of temperance. It is 
curious that there should still bo people who 
believe that a great amount of unctuous talk 
about sin, and several horrible examples, 
can make a story interesting, or its readers 
virtuous. Surely no one needs to be dragged 
through the mire of the lowest undergra¬ 
duate and medical student life, to learn the 
merits of common decency. The characters 
in this book are not more refined, or more 
modern than Tom and .ferry. Their very 
slang is musty, the “ saloons ” they haunted 
are as obsolcto as the cities of the Plain. 


They speak of “ dead smites,” they call 
their friends “ quizzes,” and dressing they 
stylo “ Adonizing.” They fraternise with 
policemen, and speak of each other as 
Growling Bob and Knowing Ned. Their 
whole existence is like the seamy side of tho 
life of Bob Sawyer, and Ben Allen. 

This grossness is probably intended for 
realism, aud the pictures of vulgar profligacy 
are no doubt meant to deter the young from 
what Mr. Solly considers “vice, even iu its 
most specious and less repulsive forms.” 
H is idea of vice which has lost all its coarse¬ 
ness he states thus : “Flitting irresponsible 
visits to hotels, coquettish waitresses and 
chambermaids.” These lovely beings people 
the Armida’s garden of Mr. Solly’s most 
refined imagination, and it may easily be 
guessed what improving company his worse 
characters are for the ordinary novel reader. 
In fact, his story is excessively offensive, and 
the grossness of the ideas is not redeemed 
by any merit of execution. The subject is 
quite unfit for the usual public of the novelist. 
It required all tho wit and the tragic power 
of Mr. George Meredith to save the Ordeal 
of Richard Fererel from a similar condemna¬ 
tion. Mr. Solly gives us ancient slang for 
wit, and mean horrors for tragedy. The 
name of the young men whose experiences 
Mr. Solly relates in such detail, is Legion. 
From the ruck of medical students and under¬ 
graduates of the baser sort, three characters 
stand prominently out. First there is Gerald 
himself, the Galahad of this romance. Gerald 
was fond of the Leanties of Byron, and 
deeply affected by the rclijio loci of the 
London University. He was eager to elevate 
the masses, and thought he could best do 
this by becoming a dramatic poet. But his 
father, Mr. Arlington, kept him at work in 
his counting-house, whence he only emerged, 
we are told, to be the light of the highest 
circles, and to talk aesthetics to Miss Leila 
Featherstono. Miss Fcatherstone, known 
in the highest circles as “ the Beautiful 
Panther,” did seriously incline to talk aesthe¬ 
tics till she fell in love with Harry Fortescue, 
“ the doctor,” a friend of Gerald’s, and of her 
own brother’s, Alfred Featherstono. Both 
Alfred and Harry are divided between 
ruffianly profligacy and lofty aspirations. 
Leila is no less divided between Galahad and 
Launeclot, Gerald with his Schiller, and 
Harry with his life-preserver. Harry tells 
his love, and Gerald is more diffident. 
“ In the lonely night-watches ” the Beau¬ 
tiful Panther consoles herself with writing a 
poem which ends thus :— 

*• Then would this foolish heart bo si ill. 

And find its earthly rest in theo [Mr. Fortescue], 

Nor ever care again to know 

If friend of thine [Gerald] cared aught for me.” 

“ At last she took her trouble where alone 
she could find relief”—and so on. Now 
Harry, on the whole, was winning easily, 
when it occurred to Alfred Fcatherstone to 
lower his friend’s moral tone, and unluckily 
Leila met her lover when his moral tone 
was at zero. She was naturally a good deal 
hurt, and Gerald would have had it his own 
way, only he was publishing a dramatic 
romance which was damned by the Weekly 
Suarler. On this matter Mr. Solly, who is 
himself the author of “ Gonaaya, a Dramatic 
Tale,’’ speaks with some feeling. Meanwhile 


all the characters except Gerald, and Harry, 
who has intervals of remorse in which he 
tries to brain his friends, go rapidly to tho 
dogs. Gerald’s brother, Richard, is very 
like Gerald, and uses this resemblance to 
seduce a servant girl named Jessy, with 
whom his brother has Platonic relations. 

Alfred is shat up in a mad-house, and, 
after what is told of his manner of life, we 
do not wonder at it. Gerald marries Leila, 
and fondly addresses that Beautiful Panther 
as his “ ducky.” Soon after their marriage 
she hears of the affair of poor Jessy, believes 
her husband to be guilty, and her health, at 
the moment peculiarly interesting, gives 
way. Richard is killed in an accident, but 
relieves Leila’s mind by making a confession, 
before his death. All this part of the plot 
is as nauseous as it is improbable. We 
burry to a conclusion. Harry weds some 
lady less enlightened, or less particular, than 
Leila. Gerald addresses the family circle as 
“ Ob, ye beloved individuals.” The enter¬ 
tainment closes with prayer and a hymn. 
We should mention that a sermon of Mr. 
Maurice’s is reprinted in the second volume, 
without any extra charge. 

The book is the most colossal and tedious 
tract that misguided zeal ever compiled. It 
is impossible to imagine a work less likely 
to benefit a man, aud more certain to dis¬ 
gust a woman. Nothing we have said con¬ 
voys an idea of tho unction, the raptures, 
tho gush, tho flatulent enthusiasm of this 
offensive production. A. LaXG. 


current literature. 


Tiie second edition of Mr. Fitzjames Stephen's 
Liberty, Equality, Fraternity (Smith, Elder, & 
Co.), has a preface of some fifty pages, besides 
foot-notes and some small additions to the text, in 
answer to the criticisms on the work in the Furt- 
niyhlly Review (June and August 1873), by Mr. 
Motley and Mr. Frederic Harrison. In this Mr. 
Stephen explains more fully the grounds of his 
objection to Mr. Mill's view that self-regarding 
actions should be free ; namely, that the distinction 
between self-regarding acts and acts that regard 
others is itself “ altogether fallacious and un¬ 
founded ; ” a position which is not easily reconeile- 
able with the main argument of the book—that per¬ 
sonal hopes aud fears are the only efficient motives 
of conduct; for if “men are so connected together 
that it is scarcely even possible to think of oneself 
except in relation to other people ” (p. xii.), it 
must be equally difficult to act for oneself, or one's 
own interest, without relation to other people, 
whose interests might therefore be a part of 
the ordinary motives for action. Tho author 
disclaims the decided convictions ou the sub¬ 
ject of future rewards and punishments attri¬ 
buted to him by Mr. Harrison, and only main¬ 
tains that practical morality cannot but be affected 
bv the belief, or absence of belief, in a “ Here¬ 
after.” And lie shows, with some success, that 
Comte's theory of the temporal and spiritual power 
as expounded by Mr. Harrison, leaves much to be 
desired both for practical and philosophical pur¬ 
poses. The disputo is enlivened by a good deal of 
fierce hut seldom ill-natured fencing ; only, ns all 
three writers are anxious not to be more dull than 
the nature of their subject imperatively requires, 
all are a trifle over-hasty to seize every oppor¬ 
tunity that offers of applying their opponent’s 
phrases so as to turn the laugh against him, a pro¬ 
ceeding which always has the effect of reminding 
the person so treated that the subject is too 
important for trivial jesting. The additional 
matter no doubt helps to bring into relief 
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the real nature of the point at issue. Mr. 
Mill and Mr. Stephen agree that society is 
made np of a few wise and many foolish men. 
They agree that it is desirable for the conduct of 
all to be guided by wisdom. Mr. Stephen has so 
mnch faith in the power of wisdom that he be¬ 
lieves that, if the many and the few fight for 
supremacy, the wise minority will win the power 
of coercing the foolish majority; and that it is right 
—e., for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number—that they should exercise this power 
when they have it. Mr. Mill believed that it 
was for the greatest happiness of the greatest 
number that both parties should agree to waive 
their natural liberty to fight out their differences 
rt et armis, and he carried his faith in the natural 
power of wisdom to the point of trusting that the 
moral ascendency of the minority would be as in¬ 
fluential as any government by physical force. 
Mr. Stephen omits to notice one objection to a 
policy of coercion in the interests of the moral 
improvement of the governed—namely, that an 
act done from fear of punishment is not the 
same as the same act done from choice, for the 
intention of the agent is a part of the moral iden¬ 
tity of an act; and if the only object is to avoid 
collision with the policeman, that may be done as 
easily by evading the letter of the positive enact¬ 
ment as by observing its spirit—a fact which 
might be abundantly illustrated from the history 
of any system of law that chances to he either 
iu advance or in arrenr of the opinion of the 
people professedly subject to it. .Mr. Stephen 
does not credit the masses with wisdom enough 
to recognise the wisdom of their betters when 
they see it; and obedience to a despotic govern¬ 
ment, however beneficent, unless it is a voluntary 
tribute to its wisdom, cannot develop any moral 
habits in the governed; they only strengthen by 
exercise the habit of yielding to superior force; 
and Mr. Mill would have argued that a people 
so trained would sooner or later demoralise any 
fallible human ruler. 

The Lincoln Pocket. Guide. By Sir C. IT. J. 

Anderson, Bart. (Lincoln: Cousans, 1^74.) 
Lincoln was one of the most important cities in 
England, alike in Homan, pre-Norman, and l’lan- 
tagenet times, and yet nothing worth naming has 
been done “ to set forth its antiquities.” Most of 
the little towns of Lincolnshire have histories of 
more or leS3 value, but for the capital of the 
county there has been done absolutely nothing 
worth remembering. Sir Charles Anderson's little 
book makes no pretension to he anything more 
than a guide-book. As such it contrasts most 
favourably with the vulgar trash that is too often 
printed and sold by country stationers under that 
name. 

The information is rigidly compressed, hut room 
has been found for a line or two, directing atten¬ 
tion to almost everything in the city worthy of 
note. Unlike most books of its class we have 
more than the title-page' promises. Attention is 
directed to nearly all the important architectural 
remains of the county, and there are noteworthy 
passages anent dialect and folk-lore. The list of 
the gentry of Lincolnshire in 1<!72 is a very useful 
and accurate contribution to local history. 

The Dr. Farmer Chetham MS. Edited by Rev. 

Alexander Grosavt. (Chetham Society, lf>7J.) 
This is an imprint of a manuscript common-place 
book in the Chetham Library. It does not con¬ 
tain much that has not been printed elsewhere, 
and the little that is new is not very important. 
The first article is “ The Arraignment of the 
Earles of Essex and Southampton.” This, the 
editor assures us, is a much better text than the 
one given in The State Trial*. It is, he believes, 
an account written by one who “ saw and heard 
all he tells.” 

Among the verse is a string of rhymes, “ Of 
English Iisastes,” which we do not remember to 
have come upon elsewhere in print or manuscript. 
It begins:— 


“ The kindes of beasts be twenty eight in England yt 
do breed 

Thirtono do noye, six pleasures serue, nine only do 
vs feode.” 

The virtues and vices of the several beasts ere 
duly sot forth in the succeeding lines. The “ Lob- 
starr” is accused of killing conies. Considering 
the opinions prevalent on natural history when 
this book was compiled, we should not feel much 
contempt for any one not a native of East Anglia 
who understood thereby a certain well-known 
crustacean. The stoat was the “ beast ” the writer 
really meant, but there should certainly have been 
a note to tell us so. 

This verse writer gives us other interesting in¬ 
formation : as, for instance, that hedgehogs suck 
cows, that the “ finest penovles ” are made of the 
squirrel's tail, and that the dormouse 
“ On sharpest point and keenest odge, it will both sit 
& creepo, 

Which idle dames delight to seo & then to lull 
asleep.-.” 

Wordsworth, Shcllei/, Keats, and other Essays. 
By David Masson. (Macmillan & Co.') The most 
recent of these essays are more than twelve 
years old, and though they have a good deal 
both of subtlety and of depth, most of them 
have rather suflercd by the fact that we have 
silently discovered for ourselves a good deal of 
what Professor Masson has established for us. 
This is especially the case iu the essay on Words¬ 
worth. The essays on Theories of l’oetry and Prose 
and Verse, seem rather obsolete, since we have 
come to realise that all literature has been de¬ 
veloped out of poetry. The personal descriptions 
both of Keats and Shelley are admirably clear 
and delicate: the author succeeds better in appre¬ 
ciating llie poetry of Keats. In speaking of Shelley, 
he dwells too exclusively on the suggestive incon¬ 
sistency between his ethical transcendentalism and 
his idealisation of Nature ns opposed to God. The 
essay on Scottish Influence in British Literature 
would he better if the writer had treated of Scotch 
patriotism as a phase of the Scotch talent for 
emphasis, rather than Scotch emphasis as an out¬ 
growth of Scotch patriotism. 

Tramps in the Tyrol. By II. Baden Pritchard. 
(London: Tinsley Brothers.) 'Tramps in the Tyrol 
professes to be a joint account of the adventures 
of four members of the so-called Tittlebat Club, 
by name Brown, Green, Black, ami White. To 
criticise this production seriously would be im¬ 
possible, for there is nothing in it worthy of criti¬ 
cism from the first page to the last. The opening 
chapter is taken up in starting the pedestrians and 
settling the straps of their knapsacks, the second 
is a rechauffe of the feeblest jokes possible, on 
passing the Austrian customs, on Britisli eccen¬ 
tricity and British obstinacy, and these faded 
witticisms obtrude themselves throughout the 
book ad nauseam. The descriptions of scenery are 
but slight and very poor, aud the greatest adven¬ 
ture on which the valiant four pride themselves 
is their courageous escape from a cordon of expec¬ 
tant waiters who had assembled on the Lake of 
Lugano. Rt the little landing-place, to seize on them 
as lawful prey, the fixed and unalterable resolve 
of our heroes being to proceed direct to Mnggiore 
at once. To the immediate friends of the Tittle- 
batoniaus, the hook may, under abnormal con¬ 
ditions, possibly be of some slight interest. We 
can only say we laid it down, after a cursory 
perusal, with a feeling of surprise that anyone 
could pass through such scenery as the Tyrol 
affords and find so little to tell us that was 
worthy of record. Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The first volume of Professor Corssen’s hook, On 
the Language of the Etruscans, will be published 
early in September. It will be a large book, the 
first volume consisting of sixty-one sheets royal 
octavo, and twenty-five plates. 


A\ e understand that an English translation of 
Gregor Samarov's Am Zepter und Kronen, which 
was published about a year ago in Germany, when 
it created a very great sensation among all classes, 
will shortly be issued. It deals with some of the 
most prominent characters who have figured, and 
still continue to figure, in European politics; and 
the accuracy of its life-picture is so great, that it 
is presented to the English public not as a novel, 
but as a new rendering of an important chapter in 
recent European history. It is translated bv Miss 
Fanny Wormald, and will be published bv Messrs. 
Ilenry S. King & Co. 

The same firm will publish during the coming 
season a translation by the Princesses Ouronsoff 
of B. Markewiteh’s novel, entitled Vne Question 
Ouhlice. It will appear iu English as The Neglected 
Question, ami will be dedicated by special per¬ 
mission to Her Iloyal Highness the Duchess of 
Edinburgh. 

Among other works of fiction to be issued bv 
the same publishers, we note that Malcolm, a 
Scottish story, by George Macdonald, is nearly 
ready; and stories by Julian Hawthorne and the 
author of Thomasina will both be shortly issued. 
The title of Julian Hawthorne's new romance is 
Idolatry. The story by the author of Thomasina 
is entitled Vanessa. 

Anew edition of the Older and Modem Ballads 
of Lancashire, which were edited by the late Mr. 
John Harland, F.S.A., the Manchester historian 
and antiquary, some years ago, will shortly be 
published by Messrs. Kentledge aud Sons. Some 
new matter will be included, and, iu the shape of 
introductory matter, an essay on the Ballad litera¬ 
ture of the County Palatine will he given. 

The University of Tubingen will lose one of its 
most distinguished professors, Dr. Trumpp, w ho 
has been called to Munich ns Professor of Persian 
and Arabic. Dr. Trumpp has spent many years 
in India, and has been commissioned by the Indian 
Government to publish The Granth, the sacred 
writings of the Sikhs. This work will soon be 
ready, and promises to be of great interest, not 
only for the history of religion, but also for the 
history of the modem languages of India. Dr. 
Trumpp is best known as the author of a gram¬ 
mar of the Afghan language, in which he claims 
for that language a closer relationship with the 
Indian than, as was formerly supposed, the Iranian 
dialects. 

Miss Biuddon's new novel, Lost for Imre, is to 
be published by Messrs. Chatto and Windus on 
the loth instant. 

A SECOND edition of Mr. Swinburne's Both well 
has just left the printer's bands. AVe understand 
that Mr. Swinburne is now engaged on a critical 
essay on the Life and Works of George Chapman, 
to he prefixed to the second volume of the com¬ 
plete edition of his works, of which the first 
volume has receutly appeared. 

The Imperial Archives of Vienna, in addition 
to the letters and despatches of Eustace Chnpuvs 
examined by Mr. l-ronde, contain other series of 
correspondence relating to English affairs in the 
sixteenth century, which will be transcribed, or 
abstracted, for the Calendar of boreign State 
Papers, edited by Don Pascual de Gayangos. Ot 
special interest, it is believed, are the letters, Ac., 
of Don Inigo Hurtado de Mendoza, bishop elect 
of Segovia, and of Francois Aunderdiltt, who re¬ 
sided in England until 154S. There is also the 
otlicial correspondence of Jacques de Caestres, 
M. de Marnie, M. de Montmorency, Siepperus, and 
others sent from time to time on special missions; 
besides numerous letters of Cardinal W olsev, Secre¬ 
tary Cromwell, Brvan Tuke, and Richard \\ ing- 
field. Those of Queen Catherine, though not so 
abundant as at Simancas, are said to be highly 
interesting and written entirely with her own 
hand. Almost all the ambassadors of Charles A . 
in England were natives of the Low Countries, 
Flemish or Burgundians. 
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Tub Nation announces that Professor Bonamy 
Price is about to visit the United States, leaving 
England on September 20. 

Th* Chine*? Header? Manual; a handbook of 
biographical, historical, mythological and general 
literary reference, by Win. F. Mayers, Chinese 
Secretary to 1L 15. M.'s Legation at Peking, has 
Just been issued from the American Presbyterian 
Mission Press at Shanghai. 

Professor Bernhard ten Brink, of Strass- 
burg, has announced a treatise, “ Studies on 
English Phonetics and English Metres,” for the 
series of publications which he and Professor 
Scherer, of Strassburg, are editing for Karl J. 
Trub.ier, of that town, and which is entitled 
Quellen uud Forschungen zur Sprach- und Culturge- 
tchich/e tier Germanischtn Vblker. Professor ten 
Brink is now working at his conciso History of 
English Literature, and hopes to finish the first 
part by December, and to publish it next April. 

A Grammar of Political Economy, by Major- 
General W. F. Marriott, C.S.I., late Secretary of 
the Government of Bombay, is about to be issued 
by Messrs. Henry S. King and Co. The author's 
aim in presenting this new elementary treatise to 
the world is, firstly, to restrict it to truly ele¬ 
mentary considerations in each branch of the 
subject; secondly, to adopt a perfectly precise 
and unambiguous use of terms in tbo sense which 
most nearly agrees with common use; thirdly, 
to oiler reasonable proof of every proposition; 
and fourthly, to attain the utmost brevity con¬ 
sistent with proof, so as to invite and facilitate 
the judgment of the student as well as of the 
critic. 

1 >r. Emit, Bernard, of Bonn, has just published 
a small treatise of ninety-four pages, entitled 
William Langlaiul (London, 1). Xutt), in which, 
after a few notes upon the poem of Piers the Ptoio- 
man and its author, he proceeds to analyse the 
spelling of the words in tho 15-text, and to make 
numerous useful notes upon the grammar, with 
references to tho passages where the peculiar forms 
occur. • The best portion of the book is the care¬ 
ful and very full account given of the system of 
orthography; an account which is particularly 
well-timed, now that early English pronunciation 
is attracting some attention. The vowel-sounds 
are distinguished according to their Anglo-Saxon 
or French origin. Thus the A.S. ee becomes a in 
after (A.S. after), and e in elite (A.S. eeldo) ; 
whilst when followed by g it gives rise to the 
diptliongs ai, eg, ei ; ns in faire (A.S. fager), also 
spelt feire ; and in fayne (A.S. fcegen). Such a 
collection of results cannot but be useful; and it 
is encouraging to find that Early English is studied 
in Germany with at least as much care as here. 
It is only in England that atone is derived from 
tone. 

It is announced that M. Emile de Girardin, not¬ 
withstanding his advanced age, has undertaken 
tho chief editorial direction of La France, which 
recently passed into the hands of his old friend, 
M. Genty, and it is added that he will enter upon 
his duties on November 1. 

The Roman correspondent of the Allgemeine 
Zeitung states, that in consequence of Father A. 
Theiner having died intestate, all those of his 
works, either complete or still incomplete, that 
have been compiled from materials belonging to 
the Archives of the Vatican, will be considered 
the property of tho State department from which 
they were derived. Theiner possessed, however, 
a very large private library, which is considered 
to stand unrivalled in regard to the value of its 
works on canon law and church history, as well 
as on universal history, and it is rumoured at Rome 
that this important'collection will be sold by- 
public auction. In refutation of this expectation 
it is stated, on the other hand, that two years 
bid ore his doath Theiner made over his librarv to 
the Archbishop of Olmiitz, in consideration of re¬ 
ceiving a fixed annual payment during his life, 


while he at the same time retained the use of the 
books. It is understood that, in accordance with 
the agreement then entered into between the 
Oratorian brother and the German primate, the 
value of the books was to lie assumed to bo 10,000 
German thalers, on which the former was to re¬ 
ceive 10 per cent, annually, and as he only lived 
two vears after this compact was entered into, the 
archbishop, who has bequeathed the collection to 
the clerical seminary of Olmiitz, has been enabled 
to enrich his diocese at a very small cost. 

An English translation of Professor Ribot’s 
important work on Heredity, a psychological study 
of its phenomena, laws, and consequences, will be 
issued by Messrs. S. King and Co. It is generally 
admitted that Heredity—or that biological law by 
which all living creatures tend to reproduce them¬ 
selves in their descendants—is the rule in all forms 
of vital activity. Tho author devotes his work to 
the study of the question—“ Does the law also hold 
in regard to the mental faculties ? ” Messrs. King 
and Co. have also in preparation a book entitled The 
Physics and Philosophy of the Senses ; or, the mental 
and the physical in their mutual relations, illus¬ 
trated by several plates, in which the author’s ob¬ 
ject is twofold: first, to supply a manual of the 
senses, embracing the more important discoveries 
of recent times; second, in discussing the subject 
of Life, Organisation, Sensibility, and Thought, 
to demonstrate, in opposition to the Materialistic 
theory, that the Senses, no less than Reason, fur¬ 
nish proof that an immaterial and spiritual ele¬ 
ment is the operative element in nature. 

The Geographical Magazine announces that 
the India Ollice has resolved to print the account 
of Mr. Burgess’s recent researches in the Bombay 
Presidency, together with its accompanying illus¬ 
trations. The report contains an exhaustive notice 
of his discoveries at Belgain, Konur, and Badami, 
at which latter place are some highly interesting 
sculptured caves, a complete delineation of which, 
with a few casts, would form a valuable illustra¬ 
tion of Hindu art and Vaishnava mythology— 
only to be rivalled bv what Ajanta affords of 
Buddhism. Mr. Burgess has brought home alto¬ 
gether fifty-four photographs, between twenty-five 
and thirty rubbings of inscriptions, about forty 
ground plans, sections, and drawings of columns, 
&c., and forty sketches of sculptures. 

Reoardino Mr. Betty, the “ young Roscius,” 
whose death was announced last week at the ripe 
age of eighty-three, wo extract the following pas¬ 
sage from Leigh Hunt’s Autobiography; — 

“ IIis position, which appeared so brilliant at first, 
had a remarkaldo cruelty in it. Most men begin life 
with struggles, and have tlioir vanity sufficiently 
knocked about the lioad and shoulders to make their 
kinder fortunes the more welcome. Mr. Betty had 
his sugar first, and tho physic afterwards. He began 
life with a double childhood, with a new and extra¬ 
ordinary felicity added to the natural enjoyments of 
his age; and he lived to see it speedily come to 
nothing, and to bo taken for a very' ordinary person. 
I am told that he acquiesces in his fate, and agrees 
that tho town we re mistaken. If so, he is no ordinary 
person still, and hns as much right to our respect for 
his good sense, as ho is declared on all hands to de¬ 
serve it for his amiableness. I have an anecdote of 
him to loth purposes, which exhibits him in a very 
agreeable light. Hszlitt happened to be at n party 
where Mr. lietty was present; and in coming away, 
when they were putting on their great-coats, tho 
critic thought fit to compliment the dethroned favourite 
of the town, by telling him that he recollected him in 
old times, and had been ‘much pleased with him.’ 
Betty looked at his memorialist ns much ns to say, 
‘ You don't tell mo so!' and then starting into a 
tragical attitude, exclaimed, ‘Oh,memory! memory!"’ 

TnE aged poet, Runeberg, the greatest scald 
that Sweden lias ever had, has been in extremely 
weak health for many vears past. It appears that 
as he has lain on his sick bed, at Helsingfors in 
Finland, he has occupied himself by closo observa¬ 
tion of the habits of birds, and specially with 
regard to the causes of migration, and he has at 


last put forward a singularly beautiful theory on 
the latter point. He believes, in fact, that it is the 
longing after light, and that alone, that draws 
the birds southwards. When the days shorten 
in the north, the birds go south, but as soon as 
ever the long northern nights set in, with all their 
luminous and long-drawn hours, the wanderers 
return to their old haunts. It is generally supposed 
that they move southward to get more abundant 
food; but why, asks Runeberg, do they leave their 
rich hunting-grounds to return to the north ? The 
central regions of Europe are in every way more 
desirable than the wastes of Scandinavia. Only- 
one thing is richer there, and that is light. The 
same instinct that makes plants firmly rooted in 
the ground strain towards the light, spreading up¬ 
wards in search of it, works in the birds, who, on 
their free wings, fly after and follow it. This very 
suggestive and poetical notion is further carried 
out by reference to various analogies in natural 
history, and the final sentence is quite epigramma¬ 
tic : “ The bird of passage is of noble birth ; he 
bears a motto, and his motto is Lux mea dux." 

A curious trial has lately taken place at the 
Tribunal de Commerce de la Seine relative to an 
Aldine Horace. M. Gromier, a bookseller of 
Bourg (Ain), purchased in a sale with some other 
books, which he bought for a trifle, an Aldine 
Horace, dated 1509. He placed it in a book cover 
of Grolier which had adorned another work and 
priced it in bis catalogue at 500 francs. It was 
purchased by the Comte de Jonage. M. Bachelin 
Deflorenne, the well-known buyer of old and 
curious books, applied for it to M. Gromier, who 
referred him to Count de Jonage; this last ex¬ 
pressed his willingness to part with it at the price 
of 2,200 francs, and sent M. Bachelin Deflorenne 
at the same time a designation of the book, setting 
forth that it was a Horace of Aldus, dated 1509, 
in a Grolier binding of red morocco, with his 
customary inscription, “ Johannis Grolieri et ami- 
corum.” On receipt of this description, the bargain 
was concluded; but when it was once in his posses¬ 
sion, M. Bachelin Deflorenne declared that his em¬ 
ployers refused to accept the volume ; that though 
the book was edited by Aldus, it was not in a 
Grolier binding made expressly for Grolier, and 
that consequently the book had never belonged to 
Grolier. Count Jonage persisted in his demand to 
be paid the 2,200 francs, declaring he had con¬ 
cealed nothing from his purchaser, that the de¬ 
scription he had sent M. Bachelin Deflorenne was 
perfectly correct, that the Horace edited by Aldus 
in 1509 was in a Grolier binding, and that he had 
only guaranteed the date of the edition Rnd the 
authenticity of the binding and that M. Bachelin 
Deflorenne, an “expert” himself, must have well 
known from Leroux de Liny's catalogue of the 
Grolier library, that the only edition of Horace 
which belonged to Grolier was of the date 1527, 
and not 1509. 

It was in vain M. Bachelin Deflorenne pleaded 
it was not likely he should have given Count 
Jonage 2,200 francs for a made-up volume, for 
which it appeared the Count had only paid 200 
francs. The tribunal gave the following judg¬ 
ment :— 

“ That the book answers the description fur¬ 
nished by Count Jonage, upon which the bar¬ 
gain was concluded ; and that if the defendant 
pretends that he should have had a book with the 
text of 1509 and primitive binding, the error is his. 
In his profession of bookseller, and specially of 
old books, be should have known thnt tho only 
edition of Horace that belonged to Grolier waa 
that of 1527; that as the parties had agreed 
upon the price, the sale was good ; and that con¬ 
sequently the defendant is sentenced to pay the 
2,200 francs claimed, with interest, and the costa 
of the suit.” 

Another Chaucer disappointment. Mr. Wal- 
ford D. Selby, of the Public Record Office, who is 
searching the whole of the records during Chaucer's 
manhood for traces of him, made sure that among 
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the receipts for pensions of wine must be someof 
Chaucer’s, sealed with his seal, for the daily 
pitcher of wine granted on April 23,1374, “ dilecto 
armigero nostro, Galindo Chaucer.” But no; all 
the receipts after 46 Edw. III. are lost. How¬ 
ever, on Oct. 15,1308, Chaucer got from Richard 
II. a grant of a tun of wine yearly, from Decem¬ 
ber 1, 1397; and for one delivery of this, in 1309, 
Mr. Selby has found a fragment of a receipt, half 
the document and its seal being gone. This is 
the more annoying, as all the documents on the 
same file are perfect. Among these wine receipts 
are two from the poet Gower, with his seal at¬ 
tached. Gower's Beal is merely a shield with a 
chevron. The text of his first receipt, Nov. 24, 
1399, is as follows:— 

“ Noverint univrrsi me Johunnem Gouer recepisse 
die eonfeecionis presencium do Johawne Payn Domini 
Regis pincmia capitali duas pipes vini de Vaseonia 
quas de dono Regis ad terminum vite mee annuatim 
percipere (sic) debio. De quibus duabus pi pis vini pro 
present; anno fateor me fore pagatum et pridictum 
Jolumnem Payn indo quint it m. In oujwa rei testimo¬ 
nium sigillum men apposui. Datum vicesimo quarto 
die Nouembre anno regni Regis Henrici quarti 
prirno.” 

In the second receipt, dated Nov. 4, 2 Hen. 4, 
the name is written Gouer. [Exch. Queen’s 
Remembrancer. Ancient Miscellanea. Pincerna 
Regis. Bundle 658.] 

There are also hundreds of receipts to Thomas 
Chaucer as “ Pincerna Regis,” with the seals of 
the persons giving them affixed. Mr. Selby’s 
account of the two robberies of Chaucer, on 
Tuesday, September 3, 1390, at Westminster, 
and at'Hatcham, in the county of Surrey, has 
gone to press for the Chaucer Society. It gives 
all the documents connected with the robbers and 
their fate, from the Coram-Rege and Controlment 
Rolls. 


“ An American view of Emigration ” in the 
Fortnightly, by A. B. Mason, gives the impression 
(though there is no attempt to distinguish between 
the effects of permanent causes and a temporary 
depression of trade) that social conflicts in the 
future will have to be decided in Europe.. Lord 
Lytton gives a sympathetic and discriminative 
account of Count Gobineau’s curious romance of 
aristocratic despair. W. Boyd Dawkins shows 
that Ireland was probably the northern limit of 
the Basques, by a comparison of the skulls found 
in caves at different points with the complexion 
of the existing population, and by showing, after 
M. Broca, that the limit of height in France varies 
in the same way as the complexion of the inhabit¬ 
ants. The editor gives a prlcis of Mr._ Flint’s 
prtcis of French and German theories of history. 

Is the Contemporary Review, Vincent H. 
Stanton has a candid article on the Ethical Teach¬ 
ing of Christ. He does not get beyond es¬ 
tablishing that it contains valuable elements with 
■which we cannot afford to dispense, and does not 
see that this is inadequate. Dr. Charlton Bastian, 
on Heat and Living Matter, seems to prove that 
the school of Pasteur fail to explain his experi¬ 
ments in which infusoria appear in sealed vessels 
that have been exposed to nigh temperatures. On 
the other hand, he has not explained Pasteur’s 
experiments in which infusoria appear or not 
as germs are admitted or excluded. E. Fairfax 
Taylor on Longevity, argues that, as some 
soi-disant centenarians are proved impostors, we 
are not to take any soi-disant centenarian's bare 
word for his age. Mr. Arthur Arnolds reply 
to Mr. Greg is plausible and vigorous; Lord Lyttel¬ 
ton's dignified and delicate. 

Ix Macmillan Mr. Fleay, in an article headed 
“ Who wrote our Old Plays” rewrites a passage of 
Otway in the metrical manner of seven or eight 
writers, beginning with Fletcher and ending with 
Greene, and applies his metrical tests to _ Cymbe- 
line, with the result that it was begun in 1606, 
completed between 1607 and 1608, and that act 


iv. scene 2 was written separately, as shown by 
the large proportion of rhymes, and the correct 
pronunciation of Posthumus. Professor Cairnes’ 
reply to Professor Qoldwin Smith on Woman 
Suffrage is what might be expected from a philo¬ 
sophical and consistent Liberal. 

In Temple Bar there is an amusing and curious 
account of the time when pictures were bought 
for the rational purpose of ornamenting rooms, 
under the title “ Bought and Sold in the last Cen¬ 
tury.” 

In Cornhill, “Maids of all Work and Blue 
Books” is an account of the unsatisfactory con¬ 
dition of girls sent to service from district schools. 
“ The Danish National Theatre ” is full and clear 
and sensible. “A Witch Trial in the Fourteenth 
Century ” is an account of the ceremonies with 
which two women were convicted and burnt at 
Paris for trying to bewitch a man who had deserted 
the younger of them. 

In the Saturday Journal, “The Swing,” by 
Walter Bryce, a young and versatile poet, has a 
strong taste of Landor’s honey. In the Day of 
Rest Mr. Proctor completes his quaint theory that 
as the earth existed long before it was capable of 
supporting life, and the moon has long been in¬ 
capable of supporting life, all the heavenly bodies 
support life at some part of their existence. 

In Good Words Mr. George M. Grant gives an 
account of the Northern liocky Mountains. In 
the Atlantic Monthly the most remarkable thing 
is a description of Mr. Moran's pictures of the 
southern part of the same region, which, according 
to the painter, is “like hell.” G. P. Lothrop's 
article in the Atlantic on “The Novel and its 
Future,” is remarkable for a very high estimate of 
Turgenieff and Bjornsen. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 


The Finanza of Alexandria, under date August 
6, writes that an expedition is being started in 
Egypt to survey the physical and geological for¬ 
mation of the Valley of the Nile and the territories 
adjacent to the Red Sea. One of the most im¬ 
portant questions left for the decision of the ex¬ 
pedition is the project to direct the waters of the 
Nile into the bed of an ancient river that formerly 
flowed through the valley, still called by the 
Arabs “ the valley of the dry river.” Should this 
project be found feasible, it will result in the 
fertilising and cultivation of vast tracts of land 
now desert and sterile. 

According to the Levant Herald, a calamity 
similar in kind to that which has befallen the 
Thames at Richmond happened on the Kith ult. 
to the river Carvitch, near the village of Dogha, 
in Bosnia. The stream, we are told, suddenly 
ceased to flow, and its bed became dry land. 
More fortunate, however, than the dwellers by the 
Thames, the Doghans, after only two hours of 
anxiety, were relieved by seeing their beloved river 
resume its wonted course. Sewage and a Dogha 
Conservancy being happily unknown, they were 
able to lay in a large stock of fish, which were 
left high and dry by the failure of the water, and 
seem in the end’to have alone had a right to com¬ 
plain of this wholly unjustifiable freak. 

At the last sitting of the Berlin Geographical 
Society, it was announced that a letter had been 
received at the Foreign Office from Dr. Nachtigal, 
dated April 20. The renowned African traveller 
writes that he was in good health, that he had 
received money and letters, 'and that he contem¬ 
plated setting out towards home in May, by way 
of Kartoum, as he considered he had accomplished 
his task. 


in Norway. The ore contains 3-59 per cent, of 
pure metal, a far larger supply than has hitherto 
been obtained from any mine. 

The pine forests on both sides of the boundary 
dividing the provinces of Nyland and Tavastehus, 
in Finland, appear to have been suddenly deso¬ 
lated by the ravages of a great caterpillar. The 
Helsingfors Dagblad describes this plague in 
minute terms, which leave no doubt that the insect 
is the larva of a liawk-moth, in all probability 
Sphinx Pinastri. More than 6,000 acres of forest 
have been entirely destroved, the larvae stripping 
off leaves and bark, and leaving nothing but this 
year’s shoot. 

From the Levant Herald of the 15th ult. we 
learn that the accounts from the famine districts 
in Asia Minor were daily becoming more alarming, 
and that the prospects of the coming year inspire 
grave anxiety and call for energetic action on the 
part of the Government. The headquarters of the 
famine are comprised in a district of over 40,000 
square miles, lying between Angora, Koniah, 
Nigdeh, and Tokat. Taking the most moderate 
estimate, the deaths from starvation and disease 
have already amounted to 150,000, and it is feared 
that a famine of still greater intensity is inevitable 
in 1875. Brigandage and violence were adding to 
the misery of the famine-stricken districts. If 
left to itself, without great efforts from the 
Government, it will be utterly impossible for the 
country to rally even in the third year. 

The same journal strongly deprecates the ob¬ 
structive policy of the Ottoman Government, 
which has hitherto deferred giving its consent to 
the establishment of an English company in Ana¬ 
tolia for the working of the large mines of lignite 
existing in the mountainous ranges of that pro¬ 
vince. The company has been in existence for 
two or three years, and is prepared to work the 
mines effectually and also to construct a railway 
to Magnesia for the conveyance of the mineral 
not only to that town, but to Smyrna and all 
the surrounding districts. A supply of this com¬ 
bustible would be of the greatest value, for the 
inhabitants of that populous and industrious dis¬ 
trict are now dependent on brushwood as then- 
only fuel, for their numberless brickyards, dis¬ 
tilleries and manufactories. In all other European 
states, says the Herald, the employment of foreign 
capital and foreign industry is welcomed with 
pleasure; the Ottoman Government alone dis¬ 
courages any foreign enterprise whatever, and the 
country suffers accordingly. 

The correspondent of the Russian Gazette de 
TAcadcmie writes that an Englishman of the name 
of Ilobhara was organising a colossal undertaking 
which was to cost five million roubles, and was 
nothing less than the diversion of the waters of the 
Arpatchai into channels to be cut throughout the 
length and breadth of the vast desert plain of 
Sardar Abad, for its thorough fertilisation and 
cultivation. Mr. Hobham has already obtained 
the grant of the plain from the Russian Govern¬ 
ment ; the works have commenced, and Mr. 
Hobham hoped to attract 100,000 Irish and 
German emigrants to settle on the reclaimed 
lands. 

Db. Heinbich Schliemann has sent an account 
to the AUgetneine Zeitung of a visit which he and 
his wife have recently made to Thermopylae, 
Mount Parnassus, Delphi, and other spots sacred 
to history and art. After making their first stop 
on the island to which Patroklus, the admiral of 
Ptolemv Lagos, has given his name, and where 
the fortifications which he raised may still be in¬ 
distinctly traced, and rounding Cape Sunium, the 
southernmost point of Attica, the travellers made 
a carefril examination of the remains of the neigh¬ 
bouring Temple of Athene, whose thirteen Doric 
pillars, with their well-preserved architraves, may 
be seen far off at sea. This sacred fane, which is 


The new nickel coinage which is proposed in 
Germany, and which has hitherto been expected 

almost to equal the silver coinage in value, will , ^ --- — . , , 

probably be much cheapened by the discovery of not generally enumerated among those erected oy 
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of Hellenic art, and must have been erected 
about the year 422 n.c., at the time of the 
titty years’ peace betweeu Sparta and Athens, 
ami when Nikias, who was subsequently slain in 
Sicilv, was still working his mini's at Laurium 
with' 1,(X)0 of his own slaves. 'Whatever may 
have been the value of the returns yielded by those 
much-vaunted fields of gold, certain it is that in 
these days they have brought only disappointment 
and heavy losses to all concerned with them, and 
it would almost seem ns if its memories were the 
only relics which the region yet preserves of its 
past riches and glories. 

Leaving Suniutn, ])r. Schliemnnn and his en¬ 
thusiastic companion made their next resting-place 
on the plains of Marathon, where, not far from 
the water’s edge, may still be distinctly traced 
the outlines of the lofty mound under which 
were interred the 11*2 Athenians who fell 
bv the hands of their Persian foes in that 
memorable battle (4!>0 B.C.). An hour's further 
ride brought them to the present village of 
Svkamino, on the Boeotian side of the Asopus, 
where a few ruins indicate the site of the ancient 
Oropus, taken and destroyed by the Thebans in 
the year 4<)2 n.c. Here the ground on which the 
traveller treads is truly classic. On one side of 
him he sees in the Helisi of the present day the 
ancient Deli uni, which, with its harbour at 
Tanagra, and its temple dedicated to Apollo, was 
made memorable by the battle in which the 
Athenians were defeated by the Thebans, and 
where Alkibiades saved the life of Sokrates, who 
on his part secured the safety of the young Xeno¬ 
phon. On the other side lies the ancient Erelria, 
whose earliest history dates from Homeric times, 
and which, after sending forth its sons to fight at 
Lalamis and Plataea, and joining with Sparta to 
bumble the power of Athens, was forced in lilts n.c. 
to succumb to Rhodes, after having for a time been 
under the yoke of the king's of Macedon. Its roek- 
liewn theatre and the Cyclopean walls of its Acro¬ 
polis are all that now remain to mark its site. 

Still more interesting, however, are the ruins of 
the ancient Aulis, reared aloft on their steep rocky 
pedestal; for here at the foot of the lofty heights 
are the twin harbours which dispute the fame of 
having gathered within their waters the fleet of 
l,2til> ships which Ainimeninon led forth for the 
capture ot Troy. The northern bay, now Known 
as Laspi, seems, however, to bo alone entitled to 
claim the honour, since the southern harbour could 
scarcely', ns Strabo remarks, have given mooring 
room to half a hundred galleys. Here, and at 
Chalkis, where a bridge unites Euboea with Boeotia, 
arc unmistakeahle evidences in massive accumula¬ 
tions of rubbish and debris of every kind, that the 
exploration of the spot would reward the archaeo¬ 
logist with abundant results. But, ns Dr. Sehlie- 
niiinn remarks with regard to Delphi, under existing' 
circumstances, while the finder must give up to 
the National Museum the half of what lie recovers 
from his own land, it would be in vain to hope 
that any private individual would be disinterested 
enough to undertake costly labours of this kind. 

At Lamia, where Antipater was besieged for 
some months in -".g’-'i n.c. by the allied Greeks—who, 
after the death of Alexander, strove to throw oil" 
the Macedonian yoke—not a trace of a ruin can 
be detected for which a Hellenic orig'in could 
possibly be claimed. Pausing there only long 
enough to eng'ag'o horses for the mountain ascents 
which he meditated, Dr. Schliemaun and his coin- 
unions crossed the Sperchios, which now em- 
rac-es in its waters the ancient Dryas, Melas and 
Asopus, and after passing the hot sulphur springs 
ot the Phoenix of Herodotus, where a hydropathic 
establishment now stands, he began the ascent to 
Thermopylae by the Anopaea pass, through which 
Lphialtes led the Persians. At the eastern en¬ 
trance stands the mound mentioned by Herodotus, 
to which the Spartans retreated to" make their 
last desperate stand, and till within the last few 
years the red marble blocks which had formed the 
pedestal of the monument erected to Leonidas 


still remained. Now, however, they are all re¬ 
moved, and have been used to repair a neighbour¬ 
ing mill. 

After ascending Mount Parnassus, and passing 
through Amphissa, the modern Salone, Dr. Schlie- 
niann went ou to Delphi, now Kastri, and made a 
prolonged and careful examination of the entire 
locale. The place had been nearly destroyed since 
the travellers had visited it five years before, for 
in the interval nearly all its houses had been 
thrown down by the earthquakes of 1*70, and 
now one common ruin envelopes the remains of the 
sacred buildings of old, and the poor dwellings 
in which recent generations have found shelter. 

In Dr. Schliemaun s opinion, the only possible 
means of penetrat ing to the buried treasures of the 
temple would literally be to leave no stone un¬ 
turned, but to demolish every dwelling, and dig 
down till the very foundations of the templo were 
reached. This could only be done by purchasing the 
entire village, which might lie done, the Professor 
sugg'ests, at a cost of 200,000 francs. Here, then, 
is an opening for archaeological enterprise worthy 
of a millionaire. And if. ns ho surmises, no private 
individual will be found able and willing to enter 
the lists of exploration against the whole array of 
Greek diplomacy and bureaucratic restrictions by 
which it is now assailed, it is to bo hoped that 
some Government may feel sufficiently rich and at 
peace with the rest of the world, to devote a por¬ 
tion of its surplus funds to the tnsli of unveiling 
the seat of the ancient oracle of Delphi. 


The Alpine Journal. No. 45. (London: Long¬ 
mans «fc Co.) 

The Alpine Club Map of Switzerland, with Parts 
of the Keii/hhonrini/ Countries. Edited by R. 
0. Nichols, E.S.A., F.R.G.S., under the super¬ 
intendence of a Committee of the Alpine Club. 
(London : Longmans & Co., and E. Stanford.) 

Tun current number of the Alpine Journal con¬ 
tains two papers ou a new way to reach old peaks 
—one by Mr. Pratt-Barlow on the Grand-Pnradis 
from Cogue, the other by Sir. Pendlebury on 
the Schreckhorn from the Lautemar-Saltel. Mr. 
llolzmann contributes an elaborate and valuable 
account of the Anipezzo-Sexten-Auronzo Pusses, 
and Mr. Bryce some interesting notes on Moun¬ 
tain Climbing' in Iceland. The days of Alpine 
exploration, strictly so called, are nearly over, for 
a virgin peak is about as rare in the Alps as a 
bustard is in England, and mountaineers are already 
beginning to look further afield. Mr. Ereslifield 
showed the way to the Caucasus in 1*(W. and one 
of his companions, Mr. Moore, has during the 
present summer successfully led a second expedi¬ 
tion into the some region. It does not appear 
from Mr. Bryce’s account that mountain climbing 
is exactly one of the attractions which Iceland 
oilers to the traveller, for the difficulty, he says, 
is not so much to get to the top of the peaks as to 
reach their foot across the inhospitable desert 
which generally separates them from the inhabited 
parts of the island. Yet in the way of explora¬ 
tion there seems much to bo done, if any one cares 
to do it. 

II owever. if the Alpine Club Las little leit to 
conquer within its allotted territory, it 1ms still 
much to do in the way of surveying and mapping 
its conquest?. Much has already been done by 
Messrs. Iieilly, Nichols, Tuckett, and others for 
the survey of various outlying parts of the main 
Alpine chain ; and the maps which the first- 
named gent’emau has from time to time published 
are a splendid monument of individual energy and 
devotion. It is well known that Mr. Reilly's map 
of the chain of Mont Blanc was the first to lav 
down many of the details of that complicated 
system with any approach to accuracy, and thoug'h 
his work may to some extent have been superseded 
in the map subsequently published by the French 
Etat-Major, yet it is no slight credit that the un¬ 
aided work of a single amateur should be able to 
challenge comparison with that of a trained body 


of engineers with all the resources of the French 
War Office at their back. But the isolated efforts 
of individual members have now been eclipsed by 
the publication, under tlie auspices of the Alpine 
Club, of the splendid “ Map of Switzerland, with 
Parts of the Neighbouring Countries.” This 
map has been ten years in preparation, and 
it has throughout been superintended by a 
committee consisting of Messrs. Leslie Stephen, 
Hall, Reillv, Blackslone, Longman, Moore, Whym- 
per, Nichols, Blauford, Cowell, nnd Rivington, 
—names which are a sufficient guarantee that 
the best skill and knowledge which the Club could 
command have been brought to liear on the work. 
It is little to say that, next to the magnificent 
and unrivalled work of General Btifour, published 
by the Swiss Government, this is the best map of 
Switzerland to be found, for there is simply no 
other which can for a moment compare with it. 
The best existing maps profess only to be road 
maps, and, provided they give the main routes 
with accuracy, they are content to leave the moun¬ 
tains and glaciers nnd the secondary and lateral 
valleys to the taste of the engraver. The pro¬ 
ceeding of the Alpine Club map is very different: 
it endeavours, within the limits of its scale (1 in 
250,000), to give a faithful transcript of the 
country's surface, based on the latest and most 
accurate surveys. It may be doubted, perhaps, 
whether the scale adoptcd is the best that could 
have been chosen, but there are objections to 
almost any scale. A huge one soon becomes 
cumbrous, a small one is incompatible with ac¬ 
curacy of detail; and the choice is a matter of 
delicate consideration which, doubtless, was care¬ 
fully weighed by those who are responsible for it. 
Of course for the central parts of .Switzerland 
the Federal map must still remain the stand¬ 
ard authority: its larger scale (1 in 100,000) 
gives it an advantage which no cure or deli¬ 
cacy of execution on a smaller scale can 
outbalance. But the bulk of the Federal 
map is a great disadvantage to the pedestrian; 
and here the comparison is, of course, w holly in 
favour of the map before us. Moreover, beyond 
the boundaries of the Swiss Confederation the 
Federal map is useless ; indeed, it is worse than 
useless, for it is always bewildering and generally 
misleading, whereas the Alpine Club knows 
nothing of political boundaries, and carries its 
accuracy up to the extreme margin of the map. 
There is also much information in the new limp 
which it is beyond the purpose of the Federal map 
to supply. The sites of battles are given with 
their dates; special points of view are indicated, 
though not so plenteouslv perhaps as could be 
wished; inns in remote parts ami isolated spots 
are marked, and the various kinds of routes 
from high roads to glacier passes are, on the 
whole, clearly and distinctly discriminated. In 
addition to nil this, the sites of the chief 
lake-dwellings are shown, and the nature of 
the antiquities found at each spot, in these and. 
other cases, whether of the Stone, Iron, Bronze, 
or Roman period, is indicated with simple but 
clear marks of distinction. This is a feature 
peculiar, so far as we know, to this map, and one 
of great interest and importance. The map is so 
full of detail, and so accurate, that it is perhaps 
ungracious to find fault; but there are one or 
two insignificant omissions we have noticed 
which might perhaps be supplied in subse¬ 
quent editions. \Yu have already said that the 
points of view are rather meagrely indicated: we 
may, perhaps, add that they are somewhat arbi¬ 
trarily selected: every one knows the Clmumout 
nnd the Rigi, but why should not the Scliilthorn, 

■ the Lauberhorn, the yparrenhorn, the Bella Tolu, 
or the Dent de Jaman have the distinguishing- 
star ? Again, we lind no indication of inns on 
the Abendberg near Interlaken, the Miinnlichen, 
or the Brienzer Rotbhorn, though the latter is 
starred as a point of view. The editor of the 
ntap cannot be unaware that the pass of the TOte 
Notre has been used for chars for the last two 
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years, but the char-road on the map ends still at 
Barberine to recommence at the Forclaz; again, 
the pass of the Schein or Schyn, between Thusis 
and Tiefenkasten, was certainly passable for chars 
in 1808, and is, we believe, now a tolerably fre¬ 
quented road, though it remains a mule-pass in 
the map. The omission of the railway lately 
opened between Monza ami Lecco is of less im¬ 
portance, as this occurs in the part of the map 
which is not yet finished. We are disposed to 
think that the general indication of mule-paths 
throughout the map, by a thin and almost imper¬ 
ceptible line, needs revision, ns where the shading 
is at all dark the line is apt to coalesce with it. 
No one, for instance, on looking at the map would 
suspect the existence of an excellent mule-path 
from Barberine by Finshnuts and Sal vent to Ver- 
nayaz; it is a pity that some plan has not been 
devised for discriminating between well-made 
paths like this or the Gemini, and mere variable 
tracks like the Z’meiden or the Col de Torrent. 
Of course, the purpose of an accurate map is not to 
give pleasure to those who know the country, but 
to give information to those who do not: on some 
of the paths we have mentioned a lady might ride 
with ease and safety, on others she would need 
considerable courage and endurance to do so, and 
such a distinction as this is certainly worthy of 
being noted. These, however, are after all but 
small blemishes in a noble work. England has 
at last produced a map of Switzerland nut un¬ 
worthy to be compared with the best efforts of 
the Swiss themselves, ami the Alpine Club lias 
furnished a triumphant answer to the ridicule and 
sneers so often levelled at a society which many 
ignorant persons, and some who ought to know 
better, are too apt to regard as a mere association 
of gymnasts. 


A L01TD0N ALDEEMAN'S JOTEIsAL, 1796-7. 

(Concluded from page 237 ) 

“ Tuesday. 27 Juno. The papers give us to day the 
progress of Parker’s trial yesterday, which terminated 
in his conviction on all the charges and liis sentence 
to be hanged, when & where the Admiralty may 
appoint, which, though the best now, is a very poor 
atonement to the country for his crimes. In the 
evening I walked several times round Finsbury Square, 
a place which now approaches nearly to the elegance 
of the squares in the west; I remember it a place for 
rubbish, and not a house built. 

“ Thursday 6 July. This day commences the new 
tax on newspapers, now' advanced firm 4.W. to Gd., so 
that in consequence I have given up the Morning 
Chronicle. It is now per annum 71 . 16.0 to which 
add for the delivery hero, making it 8A 9.0. The 
government will therefore lose by me 6.17.0 instead 
«>f getting 1.19.0, and 1 am persuaded that such will 
be the operation of the tix that the revenue will be 
lessened rather than increased by the impost. 

“Saturday 8 July. M r Pitt on Thursday brought 
a message from the King praying his faithful Commons 
to enable him to assist his faithful ally, the Queen of 
Portugal with a little cash which was of course 
granted, and £200,000 immediately appropriated as 
well as a farther sum of £300,000 for such other ser¬ 
vices as His Majesty may think proper. It is most 
extraordinary and one would really suppose it an ex¬ 
periment of the minister to try what the patience and 
the temper of the people could bear. Tho same argu¬ 
ment. exactly suited the purpose when we subsidized 
the King of Prussia, the Emperor of Germany, the 
Kang of Sardinia, and all tho other carcass butchers 
of the continent. The King of Prussia has deserted 
our cause in a manner most disgraceful; tho Em¬ 
peror of Germany has done all that ho could do, but 
he is in the hands of his enemy and compelled to sue 
for peace ; tho King of Sardinia lias submitted to the 
victorious Frenchmen, who have silenced all the other 
lesser powers at least into terms of neutrality, overset 
the republics of Venice and Genoa, conquered Rome 
and are now giving law to the rest of Italy. And now 
forsooth because there is no other power to whom wo 
can send our money, M p Pitt has found out that it is 
proper and prudent to send £200,000 to the Queen of 
Portugal, and for what? If peace is to follow nego¬ 
tiation it is unnecessary surely to arm the Portuguese, 


and if war is to continuo of what avail is our money? 
When France after the mighty battles she lias fought 
and the conquests she has made, is such a country as 
Portugal to stop her in the career of glory? Of what 
moment is the fleet of Lord St. Vincent, and all the 
ships and all the men and all the money, wLicli tho 
folly and stupidity of M r Dull may send, in a contest 
between tho kingdom of Portugal and tho (Hurts 
united of France & Spain ? It is not a drop of water 
in the ocean. She must fall and very likely without 
a kittle; but M r Hull is really beat blind and has 
lost all his senses together 

“Thursday 13 July. Charles Macklin, the veteran 
actor, died ou Monday in liis 98 ,u year. 

“ Saturday 15 July. A few days ago died at his 
house in Eeaconsfield the celebrated Edmund Burke, a 
man of very superior talents, and who for many years 
of his life maintained a character <f incorruptible in¬ 
tegrity, but his junction with Lord North after the 
American War, his unrelenting malicious persecution 
of M r Hastings, and his acceptance of a pension from 
M r Pitt, whose public conduct for many years he had 
reprobated in terms of tho most bitter severity, mark 
him in my opinion as a corrupt unprincipled impostor, 
and from being the great defender of tho rights of the 
people ami the zealous supporter of tho liberties of 
mankind has proved himself destitute of every 
honourable motive and as flagitious an advocate of tin? i 
nust profligate and wicked administration that ever 
existed in this country from the period of the Revo¬ 
lution. He was in his 68 ,h year. 

“ Wedncs lay 19 July. A messenger from Lisle 
with the eon t re-projet of tho French Directory, con¬ 
taining terms on which they are willing to shako 
hands with us, viz.: To restore all the conquests wo 
lmvo made from tho French and their allies:—to 
restore all the ships we took from them at Toulon, and 
nil indemnification for thr.se we damaged & burnt 
&c. &e. Stocks fell 2 per cent, and people in general 
not quite so sanguine as they were in expectation of 
peace. 

“I was much disappointed in my pursuit if a 
dinner, & at length—nit her than go without—brought 
to and had a g^od beef-steak and a pot of j>orter 
and a salad at M p Jb}’s in the Old Jewry, the oldest 
beefsteak house in London, price 17 d . From thence 
to mv hospitable friend in the Borough, who gave mo 
a bottle of excellent old port, and afterwards to M r 
Nutt’s where I eat my supper 6c chatted till the usual 
hour. 

“Thursday 20 July. The king this day put an 
end to this Sessions of Parliament in rather a short 
speech, with thanks for their zeal, attention and ser¬ 
vice. House adjourned to the o 11 ' Oct. I dined well 
at the banking h« use of Hobarts & Co. Lombard 
Street, with M* Charles Ilornyhold. M r Ellis Wear, 
and M r Berwick, with a M r Buffer. an eminent coun¬ 
sellor of Lincolns Inn. We chatted pleasantly till 
the arrival of the Mail coaches, which terminated our 
repast. I think there were nine of them collected & 
very punctually proceeded on their respective journies, 
viz. Edinbro’, Glasgow, Wisbcach, Ipswich, New¬ 
market, and Dover, tNe. 

“Saturday, 22 July. Lined with M r P. in the 
Borough, with whom in the evening I walked across 
the fields, and after parting bent my steps to tho Hay 
Market Theatre, where I havo not been for some 
years. The fourth act of the H< ir at Law a new comedy 
written by Column was on ; it met with considerable 
applause and I think deservedly so. It was not such 
stuff as The Cure for the Heart Ache which attracted 
public notice so much tho last season at Covent 
Gardeu, but possessed a portion of vis Comica , and 
though I could not understand the whole of tho story, 

I can without scruple pronounco that it has merit 
and I should not think my time ill-spent to be present 
at another night’s representation. Lock and K*'\j was 
the afterpiece, in itself a comprund of nonsense with 
two or three pretty souqs, but there is no withstand¬ 
ing tho incomparable talents of Fawcett andMunden. 

I drank a glass of punch on my return at a coffee 
house in Fleet Street and the clock struck twelve 
before I arrived in King Street. 

“Monday 24 July. ... On Friday died—aged 
62 only—at his seat near Plnstow, Peter Thelluson 
Esq., thought to be the most wealthy commoner in 
England. He was a merchant in London & obtained 
his money by his own industry and good fortune, 
besides expending a great deal, leaving behind him 


upwards of £ 600 . 000 , not obtaiuod exactly by ac¬ 
cumulated profits in trade, but by contracts, loans, 
stocks, &c. 

“ Tuesday 25 July. I dined well as I always do at 
M p Nutt's on boiled mutton and roast veal; called in 
the evening at John’s. The topic of general conversa¬ 
tion was tho will of M r Thelluson, who has left a 
widow, three sous and three daughters. His sons 
have all of them lived fast and at a great expense, 
with tho father's knowledge and approbation, who till 
tho last hour of his life assured them of his affection¬ 
ate regard, and of the satisfactory (to them) distribu¬ 
tion of his property, He has left thorn £7500 apiece 
only, to his daughters £12000 each, to his widow tho 
interest of £25000, three per cents. & of £6000 
Long annuities, making together £2140 per anuum. 
His vast estate in Yorkshire to be sold and with tho 
residuum of his fortuno real and personal to bo vested 
in trust for the bone tit of Ins first great grandson; 
but in case of failure he bequeaths all to the nation in 
aid of the National Debt. A more nefarious will 
never was made surely ! 

“Sunday 10Sept r . The Courier of last night brings 
accounts from Paris of tho 5 lb and very important 
news. No less than tho detection of another con¬ 
spiracy to restore the monarchy of Franco and Louis 
18 to the throne; mul what is more extraordinary 
General Pichegru. the man who conquered Holland for 
the Republic, is at the head <f tho conspirators— 
arrested for tho crime & committed to prison. 
Boissy d’Anglois. Camille Jourdan, & tho names 
of many others are mentioned to have been likewisj 
arrested—in tho whole 64 of the Legislative Body. 
The barriers of Paris are shut, a Committee of five is 
formed to examine into the state of tho nation. Tho 
Directory and tho other councils have adjourned to 
other places fori heir debates & their sittings declared 
permanent. What influence this now commotion will 
have on the negociations at Udina and Lisle is a very 
natural question but difficult to decide. 

“Wednesday, 20 Sept. A second edition of the 
Courier announces that the negociation at Lisle is 
abruptly broken off, that Lord Malmesbury was 
ordered to quit France in 48 hours and in conse¬ 
quence was on Monday evening actually iu Calais, & 
his cariiage embarked on board tho Diana packet. 
Many affect to believo that this news is untruo, but it 
appears too correctly stated to be doubted by a man 
of common sense —tho natural effect of a cause, 
whether truo or false, which tho Directory of France 
have endeavoured to impose on the minds of tho 
people, namely, that English money and English 
intrigue has been at the bottom of the late conspiracy. 
Under such suspicion, real or pretended is it likely 
that the Frenchmen should believe in tho sincerity of 
English government at tho moment it is discovered 
that we havo been endeavouring again to introduce 
another sy.-tein of anarchy and blood, to subvert the 
existing government of Republican principles, and 
restore Louis 18 to the throne of his ancestois. That 
that was the disposition, and is the prevent disposition 
of this country an 1 the absolute cause of the war, no 
man on earth, who has both eyes to see and ears to 
hear, can picsiblv doubt; and the idea never will bo 
abandoned but fr< m necessity—and that it must bo 
abandoned (as far as appearances go) is as clear as 
tho sun, for of tho destruction of the Republic by 
force oven M r Bull is not mail enough to dream now. 

“ Thursday, 21 Sept r . The return of Lord Malmes¬ 
bury is true. He crossed the water on Tuesday & 
yesterday nrrivod in London. The fall of tlm stocks 
on Saturday was certainly a prelude as well as a pro *f 
that somebody was in the secret & profited by 
what he knew- 3 per cents, row* 47 and the Loyalty 
Loan at 17J discount. What was the point which 
terminated the negociation wo know* not at present. 

“ Friday. 14 Oct. to 18 December inclusive. 

“ . . . Without any particular cause I havo been 
too negligent cf my Journal, yet many events of great 
importance have t aken place. The Hirnnl victory of 
Admiral Duncan over the Dutch off the coast • f Hol¬ 
land comes the nearest to our feelings. It was fought 
on the 11 October, and the Admiral created a viscount. 

. . . . Frederick the 2 d King of Prussia dial on tho 
16 Nov r , and whether wo consider his character as a 
Man or a Monarch, perhaps he has not lift a greater 
Rascal on earth. . . . Mr. Pitt’s friends now pul liely 
condemn his conduct, and many of them will find out 
to bo true, I dare say, what I have in many place* 
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predicted, that lie has got 11 s into the scrape, hut has 
neither honor, honesty or ability to get us out. 

“ Tuesday 19 Dec. The day appointed by the King 
for the important victories gained over the French by 
Lord Howe on the 1 Juno 1794—over the Spaniards 
on the 14 Fed* and over the Dutch by Lord Duncan 
on tho ll lh Oct. in the present year. His Majesty &C. 
■went to S‘ Pauls in precession. The spectacle was 
grand and the weather favoured the event. 

“ Bedford. Friday 2d"'of May 1798. Why I should 
have discontinued this journal till this date from the 
commencement of the year I know not, and still more 
extraordinary that I should have been so negligent 
when I have had much leisure time to have recorded 
the important events which have occurred—and writing 
I have ever found an amusement rather than a labour. 
The continuation of a diary of this sort by many may 
bo thought dull and uninteresting, but as I write for 
my own pleasure and not for the satisfaction of other 
people, I do not see the reason why I should not ride 
my own hobby in my own way. Thus I proceed— 
We left 42, Old Broad S' on the 10" 1 of January be¬ 
fore three in the afternoon, after having been kindly 
and very hospitably entertained from the ll" 1 October. 
At the bottom of Barnet Hill nearly opposite the 
tenth milestone we were stopped and robbed by three 
foot-pads craped. One held the horses and one came 
to the door on each side tho chaise. Little dreaming 
of such an attack whilo it. was yet day, I was taken 
very much unprepared for the visit, and lost a good 
deal moro property than I ought to have had un¬ 
guarded. They robbed me of about £’4G in banknotes 
& money, & took with them M'* M’s dressing box, 
which with the trinkets could not he replaced for less 
than £a0. It is a very awkward situation for a man 
to be in—to be placed in a confined situation with 
pistols at your breast, in the trembling hands of such 
rascals. Mrs. M. was a good deal alarmed when tho 
danger was over but behaved very well at the moment.” 

In spite of the sentiments expressed in this 
last entry, the diary does not seem to have been 
ever resumed. Such few facts as we have been 
able to gather establishing the identity of the 
writer may be added in conclusion. The manu¬ 
script from which these extracts have been taken 
is described as the Journal of “ G. M. Macaulay ; ” 
and it is evident from numerous entries in it, not 
considered of sufficient general import to quote, 
that the writer's proper home was at Bedford; 
indeed, fully one-half the diary relates to friends 
and pursuits in that town and is consequently of 
great local interest. To the above information 
enquiry and research have been able -o add no¬ 
thing beyond the following obituary notice in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for IK):!:— 

“ March 5. At Bedford, of a quinsy, George 
Mackenzie Macaulay, esq. alderman of Coleman 
Street ward, to which he was elected in 17ff0; 
and in 1700 served the office of sheriffi He was 
an active and intelligent magistrate; and pos¬ 
sessed very strong natural abilities, highly im¬ 
proved by a cultivated education. lie had been 
twice married; and has left a very numerous 
family by each of his wives. To his widow the 
Corporation of London have, in a very handsome 
manner, unanimously voted an annuity of 100/.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE PHOENICIANS IN BRAZIL. 

Stmasbnrg : Ang. 20, 1874. i 

In No. 110 of this journal (June 13, 1874), I 
took occasion to express iny conviction—founded 
on philological grounds—that the Inscription con¬ 
tained in the Novo Mundo of April 23, 1874, and 
given as the fac-simile of the Phoenician original, 
was a forgery. Since then Professor Schlottmann, 
in the Jenaer Literatur Zeitung , July 26, 1874, 
has, independently—but on the same grounds 
as those which I assumed—given expression to 
his doubts of its genuineness. In the mean¬ 
while, however, Professor Jacob Prag had un¬ 
dertaken, in Nos. 116 and 119 of the Academy, to 
defend the character of the inscription, and at the 
same time to correct the errors which he assumes 
me to have made in my objections. In regard to 
the latter point, however, Professor Prag has 
allowed himself to argue on entirely false pre¬ 
mises, since he proposes to instruct me as to 
Hebrew forms, while the matter under discussion 
refers solely to Phoenician. There can hardly he 
a doubt but that the author of that inscription 
intended to give us a Phoenician text, instead 
of which, however, he has presented us with a 
mixture of Hebrew and Chaldaie. It is not, 
therefore, very pertinent or logical to meet my 
statements as to how certain tilings should he 
expressed in Phoenician — statements made on 
the authority of genuine Phoenician texts—by 
the assertion, that in Hebrew they would he 
different. 

I am bound to confess that I erred in accusing 
the compiler of the inscription of having con¬ 
founded the first and third persons of the verb; 
hut in regard to other points, I scarcely expressed 
mvself sufficiently strongly, and I would therefore 
subjoin the following notes to my former objec¬ 
tions : — 

In the first place, it is quite obvious from the 

rovVm D31'^>1?, Rt lines 2, 3, 8, that tho author 
had not reached our present stand-point of Phoe¬ 
nician scholarship. Gesenius in his Monumenta 
(p. 357-308) may not unreasonably have assumed 
that these were the Phoenician equivalents for 
the Plautinian alonim valonuth (in the Latin 
Parallel text: “ Dii, Deaeque ”), hut since the 
discovery at Sidon, on January 19, 1866, of the 
sarcophagus of the King Eshiminazar, it would 
be hopeless to expect that such an hypothesis could 
be any longer applied with impunity in the fabrica¬ 
tion of a Phoenician inscription; for on that 
king’s monument stood in full and unabbreviated 
letters alonim - Gods, while there was no 

trace of D3V^J? dlydnim, with scriptio plena in the 
bargain. 

It was undoubtedly an evidence of the great 
caution of the compiler that he did not give the 
irregularly-formed plural of the Hebrew 
viz., DB’SN; hut then, on the other hand, it was 
clearly superfluous to substitute for it the poetical 


Hebrew DW3. He might have taken the genuine 
Phoenician plural of C’S, viz., DC'S, which occurs 
twice, and to this I wished to draw attention by 
my short quotation “ see Carthag., No. 196.” 

Professor Prag seems to be wholly unaware of 
the large number of Carthaginian inscriptions 
extant. From my own knowledge I am able to 
indicate 237 which have already been printed, and 
120 which will speedily be made public. Of these, 
without counting those scattered about in pam¬ 
phlets, 9 occur in Gesenius, Monumenta, 90 in the 
Carthaginian Inscriptions of the British Museum, 
69 in Maltzan’s Reise in der Regent schaft Tunis und 
Tripolis, tom. 1; and about 50 in my Punische 
Steine, in the Memoires de rAcademic ImpSr. de* 
Sciences de St. Piterslourg (yii. sdr. tome xvii., 
no. 3). The last-named work contains Carthag. 
no. 195, in which occurs the following passage: 
Dtnpon bn B* QB'Kn nun? “Decemviri qui 
templis praepositi." 

The plural of jpjj, appears again in not yet edited 
inscription which I propose shortly to publish as 

*?*? K’tSf 5 (in the year . . . after the era) 
of the people of Kitium. 

The irregularity in the construction of the 
numerals in Genesis, chap. vii. v. 13, which, 
moreover, is explained by V33 which follows it, 
is so unique in its character, that Professor Prag- 
would probably be the first to condemn its use 
as an awkward and inelegant form in any Hebrew 
composition. For the present, at all events, I 
feel I may safely characterise such licences as 
sins againBt genuine Phoenician, and that with 
the same right with which we claim schisma as a 
neuter, although the Emperor Sigismund used it 
at the Council of Constance with “obstinate 
ignorance ” in the feminine gender. 

A genuine native of Sidon would probably have 
written 111 111 111 ■’JTtrni (or 1D1?) XT? 113123 (see 
Sidon. I. i.) instead of HXT?1 nvB’n ?13t2. At line 
6 the use of nV13 as a verb for the Phoenician J33 
demands some justification, particularly as a n' 
verb, which is not known in Phoenician, where its 
only representative is K"b- 

Dr. Julius Euting. 


TOSTHUMUS IN “ CYMBELINF.”—A CORBECTION. 

3 St. George’s Square, N.W.: Sept. 2, 1874. 

In the current number of Macmillan's Magazine, 
p. 416, col. 1, is a curious instance of Mr. Fleay’a 
“ incautious ” statements, lie says that among 
the “ striking peculiarities ” of act iv. sc. 2 of 
Cymbeline, one “ is almost decisive in itself for a 
separate date ” for this scene, namely, that “ in 
this scene in Cymbeline, Pdsthumus (proparoxyton) 
is the pronunciation adopted:— 

“ ‘Struck tho maintop. O Postliumus ! Alas.’ 

In every other scene it is Posthumus (paroxyton).” 
On turning to the play to verify these two state¬ 
ments, I found (1) that only twelve lines before the 
line quoted bv Mr. Fleay, the name was pro¬ 
nounced Posthumus, and so accented by Dyce. 

A head|less man-|. The garments of | Pos- 
thu|mus (to make it “Pdsthumus” would turn 
the line to prose). Compare I.i., “ That lock | up 
vour | restraint |— For you | Posthujmus ”—and 
V. v., “ By be'ing worse | than they. | I am | Pos¬ 
thujmus.” Also (2) in act iii. sc. 4, “Pds- 
thumus ” occurred again : “ The resjidence | of 
Pds|thumusj—so nigh | at least ” a line of six 
measures; though, if you want to make it fit & 
theory, you can, by squeezing out the » of “ resi¬ 
dence,” and making -mm an extra syllable before 
the pause, turn the line into a five-measure one, 
and put the stress on «, Posthuums. At any 
rate, one of Mr. Fleay’s statements is wrong, if 
not both; and his “ almost decisive ” test for a 
separate date for this scene of Cymbeline altogether 
fails; the keystone of his criticism of the play 
falls in. ' F. J. Furniyall. 
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(Continued from page 247.) 

The superficial teleology of the last century was 
easily satisfied, without looking far for explana¬ 
tions, but it is just worth while pausing for a 
moment to observe that, although Linnaeus had 
no materials for making any real investigation as 
to the purpose of the pitchers of Sarracenias, he 
veiy sagaciously anticipated the modern views as 
to their affinities. They are now regarded as very 
near allies of water-lilies—precisely the position 
which Linnaeus assigned to them in his frag¬ 
mentary attempt at a true natural classification. 
And besides this, he also suggested the analogy 
which, improbable as it may seem at first Bight, 
has been worked out in detail by Baillon (in appa¬ 
rent ignorance of Linnaeus’ writings) between the 
leaves of Sarracenia and water-lilies. 

Linnaeus seems to have supposed that Sarra- 
cenia was originally aquatic in its habits, that it 
had Nymphaea-like leaves, and that when it took 
to a terrestrial life its leaves became hollowed out, 
to contain the water in which they could no 
longqr float—in fact, he showed himself to be an 
evolutionist of the true Darwinian type. 

Catesby’s suggestion was a very infelicitous one. 
The insects which visit these plants may find in 
them a retreat, but it is one from which they 
never return. Linnaeus’s correspondent Collinson 
remarked in one of his letters, that “ many poor 
insects lose their lives bv being drowned in these 
cisterns of water; ” but William Bartram, the son 
of the botanist, seems to have been the first to 
have put on record at the end of the last century,. 
the fact that Sarracenias catch insects and put 
them to death, in the wholesale way that they do. 

Before stopping to consider how this is actually 
achieved, I will carry the history a little further. 

In the two species in which the mouth is un¬ 
protected by the lid it could not be doubted that 
a part, at any rate, of the contained fluid, was 
supplied by rain. But in Sarracenia variolaris, in 
which the lid closes over the mouth, so that rain 
cannot readily enter it, there is no doubt that 
a fluid is secreted at the bottom of the pitchers, 
which probably' has a digestive function. Wil¬ 
liam Bartram, in the preface to his travels in 
1701, described this fluid, but he was mistaken in 
supposing that it acted as a lure. There is a 
sugary Becretion which attracts insects, but this 
is only found at the upper part of the tube. Bar- 
tram must be credited with the suggestion, which 
he, however, only put forward doubtfully, that 
the insects were dissolved in the fluid, and then 
became available for the alimentation of the 
plants. 

Sir J. E. Smith, who published a figure and 
description of Sarracenia variolaris noticed that it 
secreted fluid, but was content to suppose that it 
was merely the gaseous products of the decompo¬ 
sition of insects that subserved the processes of 
vegetation. In 1820, however, thirty years after 
Bartram’s book, Burnett wrote a paper containing 
a good many original ideas expressed in a some¬ 
what auaint fashion, in whicn he very strongly 
insisted on the existence of a true digestive pro¬ 
cess in the case of Sarracenia, analogous to that 
which takes place in the stomach of an animal. 

Our knowledge of the habits of Sarracenia 
variolaris is now pretty complete, owing to the 
observations of two South Carolina physicians. 
One, Dr. M'Bride, made his observations half a 
century ago, but they had, till quite recently, 
completely fallen into oblivion. He devoted him¬ 
self to the task of ascertaining why it was that 
Sarracenia variolaris was visited by flies, and how 
it was that it captured them, 'fhis is what he 
ascertained:— 


“ The cause which attracts flies is evidently a 
viscid substance, resembling honey, secreted by or 
exuding from the internal surface of the tube. 
From the margin, where it commences, it does 
not extend lower than one-fourth of an inch. The 
falling of the insect as soon as it enters the tube, 
is wholly attributable to the downward or in¬ 
verted position of the hairs of the internal surface 
of the leaf. At the bottom of a tube split open, 
the hairs are plainly discernible, pointing down¬ 
wards ; as the eye ranges upward they gradually 
become shorter and attenuated, till at or just 
below the surface covered by the bait they are no 
longer perceptible to the naked eye, nor to the 
most delicate touch. It is here that the fly cannot 
take a hold sufficientlv strong to support itself, but 
falls.” 

Dr. Mellichamp, who is now resident in the 
district in which Dr. M'Bride made his observa¬ 
tions, has added a good many particulars to our 
knowledge. He first investigated the fluid which 
is secreted at the bottom of the tubes. He satis¬ 
fied himself that it was really secreted, and de¬ 
scribes it as mucilaginous, but leaving in the 
mouth a peculiar astringency. lie compared the 
action of this fluid with that of distilled water on 
ieces of fresh venison, and found that after fifteen 
ours the fluid had produced most change, and 
also most smell; he therefore concluded that as 
the leaves when stuffed with insects become 
most disgusting in odour, we have to do, not 
with a true digestion, but with an accelerated 
decomposition. Although he did not attri¬ 
bute any true digestive power to the fluid se¬ 
creted by the pitchers, he found that it had a 
remarkable anaesthetic effect upon flies immersed 
in it. lie remarked that “a fly when thrown 
into water is very apt to escape, as the fluid 
seems to run from its wings,” but it never 
escaped from the Sarracenia secretion. About 
half a minute after being thrown in, the fly became 
to all appearance dead, though if removed, it 
gradually recovered in from half an hour to an 
hour. 

According to Dr. Mellichamp, the sugary lure 
discovered by Dr. M'Bride, at the mouth of the 
pitchers, is not found on either the young ones of 
one season, or the older ones of the previous 
year. He found, however, that about May it 
could be detected without difficulty, and more 
wonderful still, that there is a honey-baited path¬ 
way leading directly from the ground to the mouth, 
along the broad wing of the pitcher, up which 
insects are led to their destruction. 

From these narratives it is evident that there 
are two very different types of pitcher in Sarra¬ 
cenia, and an examination of the species shows 
that there must probably be three. These may 
be primarily classified into those with the mouth 
open and lid erect, and which consequently receive 
the rain water in more or less abundance; and 
those with the mouth closed by the lid, into 
which rain can hardly, if at all, find ingress. 

To the first of these belongs the well-known 
S. purpurea, with inclined pitchers, and a lid so 
disposed as to direct all the rain that falls upon it 
also into the pitcher; also S. flava, rubra, and 
Drummondii, all with erect pitchers and vertical 
lids. Of these three the lid in a young state arches 
over the mouth, and in an old state stands nearly 
erect, and has the sides so reflected that the rain 
which falls on its upper surface is guided down 
the outside of the back of the pitcher, as if to pre¬ 
vent the flooding of the latter. 

To the second group belong S. psittacina and S. 
variolaris. 

The tissues of the internal surfaces of the 
pitchers are singularly beautiful. They have been 
described in one species only, the S. purpurea, by 
August Vogt; but from this all the other species 
which I have examined differ materially. Begin¬ 
ning from the upper part of the pitcher, there are 
four surfaces, cnaracterised by different tissues, 
which I shall name and define as follow:— 

1. An attractive surface, occupying the inner 


surface of the lid, which is covered with an epi¬ 
dermis, stomata, and (in common with the mouth 
of the pitcher) with minute honey-secreting 
glands; it is further often more highly coloured 
than any other part of the pitcher, in order to 
attract insects to the honey. 

2. A conducting surface, which is opaque, formed 
of glassy cells, which are produced into deflexed, 
short, conical spinous processes. These processes, 
overlapping like the tiles of a house, form a 
surface down which an insect slips, and afford no 
foothold to an insect attempting to crawl up 
again. 

3. A glandular surface (seen in S. purpurea), 
which occupies a considerable portion of the 
cavity of the pitcher below the conducting 
surface. It is formed of a layer of epidermis, 
with sinuous cells, and is studded with glands; 
and being smooth and polished, this too affords no 
foothold for escaping insects. 

4. A detentive surface, which occupies the lower 
part of the pitcher, in some cases for nearly its 
whole length. It possesses no cuticle, and is 
studded with deflexed stars, rigid, glass-like, 
needle-formed, striated hairs, which further con¬ 
verge towards the axis of the diminishing cavity ; 
so that an insect, if once amongst them, is 
effectually detained, and its struggles have no 
other result than to wedge it lower and more 
firmly in the pitcher. 

Now, it is a very curious thing, that in S. pur¬ 
purea, which has an open pitcher, so formed as to 
receive and retain a maximum of rain, no honey 
secretion has hitherto been found, nor has any 
water been seen to be secreted in the pitcher; it is 
further the only species in which (as stated above) 
I have found a special glandular surface, and in 
which no glands occur on the detentive surface. 
This concurrence of circumstances suggests the 
possibility of this plant either having no proper 
secretion of its own, or only giving it off after the 
pitcher has been filled with rain water. 

In S. flava, which has open-mouthed pitchers 
and no special glandular surface, I find glands in 
the upper portion of the detentive surface, amongst 
the hairs, Dut not in the middle or lower part of 
the same surface. It is proved that S. flava 
secretes fluid, but under what precise conditions 
I am not aware. I have found none but what 
may have been accidentally introduced in the few 
cultivated specimens which I have examined, 
either in the full-grown state or in the half- 
grown, when the lid arches over the pitcher. I 
find the honey in these as described by the Ame¬ 
rican observers, and honey-secreting glands on 
the edge of the wing of the pitcher, together 
with similar glands on the outer surface of the 
pitcher, as seen by Vogt in S. purpurea. 

Of the pitchers with closed mouths, I have ex¬ 
amined those of S. variolaris only, whose tissues 
closely resemble those of S. flava. That it secretes 
a fluid noxious to insects there is no doubt, 
though in the specimens I examined I found 
none. 

There is obviously thus much still to be learned 
with regard to Sarracenia, and I hope that Ame¬ 
rican botanists will apply themselves to this task. 
It is not probable that three pitchers so differently 
constructed' as those of S. flava, purpurea, an! 
variolaris, and presenting such differences in their 
tissues, should act similarly. The fact that insects 
normally decompose in the fluid of all, would 
suggest the probability that they all feed on the 
products of decomposition; but as yet we are 
absolutely ignorant whether the glands within the 
pitchers are secretive or absorptive, or both; if 
secretive, whether they secrete water or a solvent; 
and if absorptive, whether they absorb animal 
matter or the products of decomposition. 

It is quite likely, that just as the saccharine 
exudation only' makes its appearance during one 
particular penod in the life of the pitcher, bo the 
digestive functions may also be only of short 
duration. We should be prepared for this from 
the case of the Dionaea, the leaves of which cease 
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after a time to >>e fit for absorption, and become 
less sensitive. It is quite certain that the insects 
which go on accumulating in the pitchers of Sar- 
racenia must be far in excess of its needs for any 
legitimate process of digestion. They decompose; 
and various insects, too wary to be entrapped 
themselves, seem habitually to drop their eggs 
into the open mouth of the pitchers, to take ad¬ 
vantage of the accumulation of food. The old 
pitchers are consequently found to contain living 
larvae and maggots, a sufficient proof that the 
original properties of the fluid which they secreted 
must have become exhausted; and Barton tells 
us that various insectivorous birds slit open the 
pitchers with their beaks to get at the contents. 
This was probably the origin of Linnaeus’ state¬ 
ment that the pitchers supplied birds with water. 

The pitchers finally decay, and part, at any 
rate, of their contents must supply some nutri¬ 
ment to the plant by fertilising the ground in 
which it grows. 

Darlingtonia .—I cannot take leave of Sarra- 
eenia without a short notice of its near ally, Dar¬ 
lingtonia, a still more wonderful plant, an outlier 
of Sarraeenia in geographical distribution, being 
found at an elevation of 5,(XX) feet on the Sierra 
Nevada of California, far west of any locality in¬ 
habited by Sarraeenia. It has pitchers of two 
forms; one, peculiar to the infant state of the 
plant, consists of narrow, somewhat twisted, 
trumpet-shaped tubes, with very oblique open 
mouths, the dorsal lip of which is drawn out into 
a long, slender, arching, scarlet hood, that hardly 
closes the mouth. The slight twist in the tube 
causes these mouths to point in various directions, 
and they entrap very small insects only. Before 
arriving at a state of maturity the plant bears 
much larger, suberect pitchers, also twisted, with 
the lip produced into a large inflated hood, that 
completely arches over a very small entrance to 
the cavity of the pitcher. A singular orange-red 
flabby two-lobed organ hangs from the end of the 
hood, right in front of the entrance, which, as I 
was informed last week by letter from Professor 
Asa Gray, is smeared with honey on its inner 
surface. These pitchers are crammed with large 
insects, especially moths, which decompose in 
them, and result in a putrid mass. I have no 
information of water being found in its pitchers in 
its native country, but have myself found a slight 
acid secretion in the young states of both forms of 
pitcher. 

The tissues of the inner surfaces of the pitchers 
of both the young and old plant I find to be 
very similar to those of Sarraeenia variolaris and 
flava. 

Looking at a flowering specimen of Darling¬ 
tonia, I was struck with a remarkable analogy 
between the arrangement and colouring of the parts 
of the leaf and of the flower. The petals are of 
the same colour ns the flap of the pitcher, and 
between each pair of petals is a hole (formed by a 
notch in the opposed margins of each) leading to 
the stamens and stigma. Turning to the pitcher, 
the relation of its flap to its entrance is somewhat 
similar. Now, we know that coloured petals are 
specially attractive organs, and that the object of 
their colour is to bring insects to feed on the 
pollen or nectar, and in this case by means of the 
hole to fertilise the flower ; and that the object of 
the flap and its sugar is also to attract insects, but 
with a very different result, cannot be doubted. 
It is hence conceivable that this marvellous plant 
lures insects to its flowers for one object, and feeds 
them while it uses them to fertilise itself, and that, 
this accomplished, some of its benefactors are 
thereafter lured to its pitchers for the sake of 
feeding itself! 

But to return from mere conjecture to scientific 
earnest, I cannot dismiss Darlingtonia without 
pointing out to you what appears to me a most 
curious point in its history; which is, that the 
change from the slender, tubular, open-mouthed, 
to the inflated close-mouthed pitchers, is, in all 
the specimens which I have examined, absolutely 


sudden in the individual plant, I find no 
pitchers in an intermediate stage of development. 
This, a matter of no little significance in itself, 
derives additional interest from the fact, that the 
young pitchers to a certain degree represent those 
of the Sarracenias with open mouths and erect 
lids; and the old pitchers those of the Sarracenias 
with doted mouths and globose lids. The com¬ 
bination of representative characters iu an out¬ 
lying species of a small order, cannot but be 
regarded as a marvellously significant fact in the 
view of those morphologists who hold the doctrine 
of evolution. 

Nepenthes .—The genua Nepenthes consists of 
upwards of thirty species of climbing half shrubby 
plants, natives of the hotter parts of the Asiatic 
Archipelago from Borneo to Ceylon, with a few 
outlying species in New Caledonia, in tropical 
Australia, and in the Seychelle Islands on the 
African coast. Its pitchers are abundantly pro¬ 
duced, especially during the younger state of the 
plants. They present very considerable modifica¬ 
tions of form and external structure, and vary 
greatly in size, from little more than an inch to 
almost a foot in length ; one species, indeed, which 
I have here from the mountains of Borneo, has 
pitchers which, including the lid, measure a foot 
and a half, and its capacious bowl is large enough 
to drown a small animal or bird. 

The structure of the pitcher of Nepenthes is 
less complicated on the whole than that of 
Sarraeenia, though some of its tissues are much 
more highly specialised. The pitcher itself is here 
not a transformed leaf, as in Sarraeenia, nor is it 
a transformed leaf-blade, like that of 1 tionaea, but 
an appendage of the leaf developed at its tip, and 
answers to a water-secreting gland that may be 
seen terminating the mid-lib of the leaf of certain 
plants. It is furnished with a stalk, often a very 
long one, which in the case of pitchers formed on 
leaves high up the stem has (before the full de¬ 
velopment of the pitcher) the power of twisting 
like a tendril round neighbouring objects, and 
thus aiding the plant in climbing, often to a great 
height in the forest. 

In most species the pitchers are of two forms, 
one appertaining to the young, the other to the 
old state of the plant, the transition from one 
form to the other being gradual. Those of the 
young state are shorter and more inflated ; they 
have broad fringed longitudinal wing's on the out¬ 
side, which are probably guides to lead insects to 
the mouth ; the lid is smaller and more open, and 
the whole interior surface is covered with secret¬ 
ing glands. Being formed near the root of the 
plant, these pitchers often rest on the ground, and 
in species which do not form leaves near the root, 
they are sometimes suspended from stalks which 
mav be fully a yard long, and which bring them to 
the" ground. In the older state of the plant the 
pitchere are usually much longer, narrower, and 
less inflated, and are trumpet-shaped, or even co¬ 
nical ; the wings also are narrower, less fringed, 
or almost absent. The lid is larger and slants over 
the mouth, and only the lower part of the pitcher 
is covered with secreting glands, the upper part pre¬ 
senting a tissue analogous to the conducting tissue 
of Savracenia, but very ditlerent anatomically. 
The difference in structure of these two forms of 
pitcher, if considered in reference to their different 
positions on the plant, forces the conclusion on the 
mind, that the one form is intended for ground 
game, the other for winged game. In all cases 
the mouth of the pitcher is furnished with a 
thickened corrugated rim, which senes three pur¬ 
poses: it strengthens the mouth and keeps it 
distended; it secretes honey (at least in all the 
species I have examined under cultivation, for I 
do not find that any other observer has noticed 
the secretion of honey by Nepenthes) and it is in 
various species developed into a funnel-shaped tube 
that descends into the pitcher, and prevents the 
escape of insects, or into a row of incurved hooks, 
that are in some cases strong enough to retain a 
I small bird, should it, when in search of water or 


insects, thrust its body beyond a certain length 
into the pitcher. 

In the interior of the pitcher of Nepenthes there 
are three principal surfaces: an attractive, conduc¬ 
tive, and a secretive surface; the detentive surface 
of Sarraeenia being represented by the fluid secre¬ 
tion, which is here invariably present at all stages 
of growth of the pitcher. 

The attractive surfaces of Nepenthes are two, 
those, namely, of the rim of the pitcher, ana of 
the under surface of the lid, which is provided in 
almost every species with honey-secreting glands, 
often in great abundance. These glands consist 
of spherical masses of cells, each embedded in a 
cavity of the tissue of the lid, and encircled by a 
guard-ring of glass-like cellular tissue. As in 
Sarraeenia, the lid and mouth of the pitcher are 
more highly coloured than any other part, with 
the view of attracting insects to their honey. It 
is a singular fact that the only species known to 
me that wants these honey glands on the lid is 
the N. ampullaria, whose lid, unlike that of the 
other species, is thrown back horizontally. The 
secretion of honey on a lid so placed would fend 
to lure insects away from the pitcher instead of 
into it. 

From the mouth to a variable distance down 
the pitcher is an opaque glaucous surface, precisely 
resembling in colour and appearance the conduc¬ 
tive surface of the Sarraeenia, and like it affording 
no foot-hold to insects, but otherwise wholly 
different; it is formed of a tine network of Cblls, 
covered with a glass-like cuticle, and studded with 
minute renif’onu transverse excrescences. 

The rest of the pitcher is entirely occupied with 
the secretive surface, which consists of a cellular 
floor crowded with spherical glands in inconceiv¬ 
able numbers. Kacli gland precisely resembles a 
honey-gland of the lid, and is contained m a 
pocket of the same nature, hut semicircular, with 
the mouth downwards, so that the secretive fluid 
all falls to the bottom of the pitcher. In the 
Nepenthes KaiUesiana three thousand of the glands 
occur on a square inch of the inner surface of the 
pitcher, and upwards of a million in an ordinary 
sized pitcher. I have ascertained that, as was in¬ 
deed to lie expected, they secrete the fluid which 
is contained in the bottom of the pitcher belore 
this opens, and that the fluid is always acid. 

The fluid, though invariably present, occupies a 
comparatively email portion of the glandular 
surface of the pitcher, and is collected before the 
lid opens. When the fluid is emptied out of a 
fullv formed pitcher that has not received animal 
matter, it forms again, but in comparatively very 
small quantities; nud the formation goes on tor 
many days, and to some extent even after the 
pitcher has been removed from the plant. _ I do 
not find that placing inorganic substances in the 
fluid causes an increased secretion, hut I bare 
twice observed a considerable increase of fluid 
in pitchers after putting animal matter in the 
fluid. 

To test the digestive powers of Nepenthes, I 
have closely followed Mr. Darwin's treatment of 
Dionaea aiid Drosera, employing white of egg, 
raw meat, fibriue and cartilage. In all cases the 
action is most evident, in some surprising. After 
twenty-four hours' immersion the edges of the 
cubes of white of egg are eaten away and the sur¬ 
faces gelatinised. Fragments ot meat are rapidly 
reduced ; and pieces of fibrine weighing several 
grains dissolve and totally disappear in two or 
three davs. With cartilage the action is most 
remarkable of all: lumps of this weighing eight 
and ten grains are half gelatinised in twenty-four 
hours, and in three days the whole mass is greatly 
diminished, and reduced to a clear transparent 
jellv. After drying some cartilage in the open 
air for a week, and placing it in an unopened but 
fully-formed pitcher of N. Rafllesiana, it was acted 
upon similarly and very little more slowly. 

That this process, which is comparable to diges¬ 
tion, is not wholly due to the fluid first secreted 
by the glands, appears to me most probable; for I 
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find that very little action takes place in any of 
the substances placed in the fluid drawn from 
pitchers, and put in glass tubes; nor has any 
followed after six days’ immersion of cartilage or 
fibrine in pitchers of N. ampullaria placed in a 
cold room, whilst on transferring tho cartilage 
from the pitcher of N. ampullaria in the cold 
room to one of Rafflesiana in the stove, it was 
mmediately acted upon. Comparing the action 
of fibrine, meat, and cartilage placed in tubes of 
Nepenthes fluid, with other in tubes of distilled 
water, I observed that their disintegration is three 
times more rapid in the fluid; but this disintegra¬ 
tion is wholly different from that effected by 
immersion in the fluid of the pitcher of a living 
plant. 

In the case of small portions of meat, 1—2 
grains, all seems to be absorbed; but with 8—10 
grains of cartilage it is not so, a certain portion 
disappears, the rest remains as a transparent jolly, 
and finally becomes putrid, but not till after many 
days. Insects appear to be acted upon somewhat 
differently, for after several days’ immersion of a 
large piece of cartilage, I found that a good sized 
cockroach which had followed tlie cartilage and 
was drowned for bis temerity, in two days became 
putrid. On removing’ the cockroach the cartilage 
remained inodorous for many days. In this case 
no doubt the antiseptic fluid had permeated the 
tissue of the cartilage, whilst enough did not 
remain to penetrate the Ominous hard covering of 
the insect, which consequently decomposed. 

In the case of cartilage plan d in fluid taken from 
the pitcher, it becomes putrid, but not so soon 
as if placed in distilled water. 

From tlie above observations it would appear 
probable that a substance acting as pepsine is 
given off from the inner wall of tlie pitcher, but 
chiefly after placing animal matter in tlie acid 
fluid; but whether this active agent flows from 
the glands, or from the cellular tissue in which 
they are embedded, I have no evidence to show. 

I have here not alluded to the action of these 
animal matters in the cells of tlie glands, which 
is, as has been observed by Mr. Darwin, in Drosera, 
to bring about remarkable elimges in their proto¬ 
plasm, ending in their discolouration. Not only 
is there aggregation of the protoplasm in the 
gland-cells, but the walls of the cells themselves 
become discoloured, and the glandular surface of 
the pitcher that at first was of a uniform green, 
becomes covered with innumerable brown specks 
(whieli are the discoloured glands). After the 
function of the glands is exhausted, the fluid 
evaporates, and the pitcher slowly withers. 

At this stage I am obliged to leave this inter¬ 
esting investigation. That Nepenthes possesses a 
true digestive process such as has been proved in 
the case of Drosera. Dionnea, and Pinguicula, can¬ 
not be doubted. This process, however, takes 
place in a fluid which deprives us of the power of 
following it further by direct observation. We 
cannot here witness the pouring out of the diges¬ 
tive fluid, wo must assume its presence and nature 
from the behaviour of the animal matter placed in 
the fluid in the pitcher. From certain characters 
of the cellular tissues of the inferior walls of the 
pitcher, I am disposed to think that it takes little 
part in the processes of either digest ion or assimi¬ 
lation, and that these, as well ns the pouring out 
of the acid fluid, are all functions of the glands. 

In what I have said, I have described the most 
striking instances of plants which seem to invert 
the order of Nature, and to draw their nutriment 
—in part at least—from the animal kingdom, 
which it is often held to Ire the function of the 
vegetable kingdom to sustain. 

I might have added some additional cases to 
those I have already dwelt upon. Probably, too, 
there are others still unknown to science, or whose 
habits have not yet been detected. Delpino, for 
example, has suggested that a plant, first described 
by myself in the Botany of the Antarctic voyage, 
Caltha dionaeafolia, is so analogous in the struc¬ 
ture of its leaves to Dionaea, that it is difficult to 


resist the conviction that its structure also is 
adapted for the capture of small insects. 

But the problem that forces itself upon our 
attention is, IIow does it come to pass that these 
singular aberrations from the otherwise uniform 
order of vegetable nutrition, make their appears 
ance in remote parts of the vegetable kingdom— 
why are they not more frequent, and how were 
such extraordinary habits brought about or con¬ 
tracted? At first sight the perplexity is not 
diminished by considering-—as we may do for a 
moment—the nature of ordinary vegetable nutri¬ 
tion. Vegetation, as we see it everywhere, is 
distinguished by its green colour, which we 
know depends on a peculiar substance called 
chlorophyll: a substance which has the singular 
property of attracting to itself the carbonic acid 
gas which is present in minute quantities in the 
atmosphere, of partly decomposing it, so far as to 
set free a portion of its oxygen, and of recombin¬ 
ing it with the elements of water to form those 
substances, such as starch, cellulose, and sugar, 
out of which the framework of the plant is con¬ 
structed. 

But, beside these processes, the roots take up 
certain matters front the soil. Nitrogen forms 
nearly four-filths of tlie air we breathe, yet plants 
can possess themselves of none of it in tho free 
uncondoned state. They withdraw nitrates and 
salts of ammonia in minute quantities from the 
ground, and from these they build tip with starch, 
or some analogous material, albuminoids or pro¬ 
tein compounds, necessary for .the sustentation 
and growth of protoplasm. 

At first ; siirht nothing can be more unlike this 
than a Dionaea or a Nepenthes capturing insects, 
pouring out a digestive fluid upon them, and ab¬ 
sorbing tlie albuminoids of the animal, in a form 
probably directly capable of appropriation for 
their own nutrition. Vet there is something not 
altogether wanting in analogy in the case of the 
most regularly constituted plants. The seed of 
the castor-oil plant contains, besides the embryo 
seedling, a mass of cellular tissue or endosperm 
filled with highly nutritive substances. The seed- 
line lies between masses of this, and is in contact 
with it—and ns the warmth and moisture of 
germination set up changes which bring about 
the liquefaction of the contents of the endosperm 
and the embryo absorbs them, it grows in so 
doing, and at last having taken up all it can from 
the exhausted endosperm, develops chlorophyll in 
its cotyledons under the influence of light, and 
relies on its own resources. 

A large number of plants, then, in their young 
condition, borrow their nutritive compounds ready 
prepared, and this is in effects hat carnivorous 
plants do later in life. 

That this is not merely a fanciful wav of regard¬ 
ing the relation of the embryo to the endosperm, is 
proved by the ingenious experiments of Van Tieg- 
hem, who has succeeded in substituting for the 
real, an artificial endosperm, consisting of appro¬ 
priate nutritive matters. Except that the embryo 
has its food given to it in a manner which needs 
no digestion—a proper concession to its infantine 
state—the analogy here with the mature plants 
which feed on organic food seems to be complete. 

But we are beginning also to recognise the fact 
that there are a large number of floweving-plauts 
that pass through their lives without ever doinga 
stroke of the work that green plants do. These 
have been called Saprophytes. Monotropa, the 
curious bird’s-nest orchis (Neottia Nidus-avis), 
Kpipogium, and Oorallorhiza are instances of 
British plants which nourish themselves by ab¬ 
sorbing the partially decomposed materials of 
other plants, in the shady or marshy places which 
thev inhabit. They reconstitute these products of 
organic decomposition, and build them up once 
more into an organism. It is curious to notice, 
however, that the tissues of Neottia still contain 
chlorophyll in a nascent though useless state, and 
that if a plant of it be immersed in boiling water, 
the characteristic green colour reveals itself. 


Epipogium and Corallorliiza have lost their 
proper absorbent organs; they are destitute of 
roots, and take in their food by the surfaces of 
their underground stem structures. 

The absolute difference between plants which 
absorb and nourish themselves by the products of 
the decomposition of plant-structures, and those 
which make a similar use of animal structures is 
not very great. We may imagine that plants 
accidentally permitted the accumulation of insects 
in some parts of their structure, and the practice 
became developed because it was found to be 
useful. It was long ago suggested that the recep¬ 
tacle formed by the connate leaves of Dipsacus 
might be an incipient organ of this kind; and 
though no insectivorous habit has ever been 
brought home to that plant, the theory is not 
improbable. 

Linnaeus, and more lately Baillon, have shown 
how a pitcher of Sarracenia may be regarded ns a 
modification of a leaf of the Nvmphaea type. We 
may imagine such a leaf first" becoming hollow, 
and allowing debris of different kinds to accumu¬ 
late ; these would decompose!, and a solution would 
be produced, some of the constituents of which 
would diffuse themselves into the subjacent plant 
tissues. This is in point of fact absorption, and 
we may suppose that in the first instance—as 
perhaps still in Sarracenia purpurea—the matter 
absorbed was merely the saline nutritive products 
of decomposition, such as ammoniacal salts. The 
act of digestion-—that process by which soluble 
food is reduced without decomposition to a soluble 
form fitted for absorption—was doubtless sub¬ 
sequently required. 

The secretion, however, of fluids by plants is 
not an unusual phenomenon. In many Aroids a 
small gland at tlie apex of tlie leaves secretes 
fluid, often in considerable quantities, and the 
pitcher of Nepenthes is, as 1 have shown else¬ 
where, only a gland of this kind enormously 
developed. May not, therefore, the wonderful 
pitchers and camivoious habit of Nepenthes have 
both originated by natural selection out of ono 
such honey-secreting gland as we still find de¬ 
veloped near that part of the pitcher which repre¬ 
sents the tip of the leaf? We may suppose insects 
to have been entangled in the viscid secretion of 
such a gland, and to have perished there, being 
acted upon l>v those acid secretions that abound in 
these and most other plants. The subsequent dif¬ 
ferentiation of the secreting organs of the pitcher 
into aqueous, saccharine, and acid, would follow 
pari passu with tho evolution of the pitcher itself, 
according to those mysterious laws which result 
in the correlation of organs and functions through¬ 
out the kingdom of Nature, and which, in my 
apprehension, transcend in wonder and interest 
those of evolution and the origin of species. 

Delpino has recorded the fact that the spathe of 
Alocasia secretes an acid fluid which destroys tho 
slugs that visit it, and which he believes subserves 
its fertilisation. 1 lere any process of nutrition can 
only be purely secondary. But the fluids of 
plants are in the great majority of cases acid, and, 
when exuded, would be almost certain to bring 
about some solution in substances with which 
they came in contact. Thus the acid secretions 
of roots were found by Sachs to corrode polished 
marble surfaces with which they came in contact, 
and thus to favour the absorption of mineral 
matter. 

The solution of albuminoid substances requires, 
however, besides a suitable acid, the presence of 
some other albuminoid substance analogous to 
pepsine. Such substances, however, are frequent 
in plants. Besides the well-known diastase, which 
converts the starch of malt into sugar, there are 
other instances in the synaptase which determines 
the formation of hydrocyanic acid from emulsions, 
and the myrosin which similarly induces the for¬ 
mation of oil of mustard. "We need not wonder, 
then, if the fluid secreted by a plant should prove 
to possess the ingredients necessary for the diges¬ 
tion of insoluble animal matters. 
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These remarks will, I hope, lead you to see, that 
though the processes of plant nutrition are in 
general extremely different from those of animal 
nutrition, and involve very simple compounds, yet 
that the protoplasm of plants is not absolutely 
prohibited from availing itself of food, such as that 
by which the protoplasm of animals is nourished; 
under which point of view these phenomena of 
carnivorous plants will find their place, as one more 
link in the continuity of nature. 

section E.— Saturday, August 22. 

Dr. W. B. Carpenter gave a summary of the 
results of the Challenger researches into the phy¬ 
sical conditions of the deep sea. He said it 
would be interesting for the audience to know 
that the idea of such an expedition originated in 
Belfast. In 1808 he was over on a visit to Dr. 
Wvville Thomson, studying some peculiar speci¬ 
mens of crinoids. It was the time of the expected 
Fenian invasion, and Dr. Thomson suggested that 
the use of one of the gunboats should be obtained 
for making deep sea soundings. The subject was 
represented to the Government, and the use of 
the Lightning was granted. Explorations were 
carried on between the Faroe Islands and the 
North of Scotland, and the remarkable discovery 
made that the water at different depths was of 
diilerent temperatures—the old theory being that 
the sea was of a uniform temperature of 39°. In 
the following year, on the representation of the 
Koval Society, the Porcupine was placed at the 
disposal of l)r. Carpenter, Dr. Gwyn Jeffreys, 
and Dr. Thomson, and the results obtained in the 
preceding year were verified by soundings taken 
with the improved thermometers round the 
Faroe Islands and off the coasts of Spain and 
Portugal. A succession of soundings gave rise 
to the conclusion that in the channel off the 
F'aroe Islands there were two distinct strata 
of water—a glacial stratum of about 300 fathoms 
in thickness, underlying another stratum of 
about the same thickness, one formed of cold 
polar water and the other of warm equatorial 
water. Then came the Challenger expedition, 
which made a temperature survey of the Atlantic 
between 38° N. lnt. and 38° S. lat. Soundings 
were made at different stations and at different 
depths, and from the results Dr. Carpenter was 
led to the theory of a great ocean circulation, in¬ 
dependent of wind or of movements similar to 
the Gulf Stream. By this circulation the tem¬ 
perature is equalised; the temperature of the 
equatorial water being reduced by the flow of 
polar water south, and that of the Arctic water 
raised by a flow of equatorial water north. The 
cause of the colder water sinking was that it was 
of greater salinitv, and therefore, continuing to 
contract to freezing point, it had n tendency to 
sink. The soundings of the Challenger showed 
that the great under-stratum in the Atlantic was 
about 35°, and that the upper strata varied from 
40° to 80°. Off Nova Scotia a strange phe¬ 
nomenon was noticed. It was found that be¬ 
tween the Gulf Stream and the coast, and even 
under the Gulf Stream, there was a band of 
water below the normal latitude running south¬ 
ward, which is only to be referred to the definite 
movement of polar water towards the equator 
combined with the motion of the earth; for, as 
the north-moving warm upper stratum constantly 
tends towards the east, in virtue of the excess of 
easterly momentum which it brings with it from 
a portion of the globe whose rotary movement is 
more rapid, so the cold under-stratum, if moving 
southwards from a portion of the globe whose 
rotary motion is less rapid, will bring with it a 
deficiency of easterly momentum, or, in other 
words, will tend towards the east. The re¬ 
duction in the salinity of the surface water at 
the Equator, aa indicated by specific gravity, was 
brought out clearly by the expedition, and afforded 
a striking indication of the ascent of bottom water 
towards the surface, which, on the theory of the 
vertical circulation, will take place in the equato¬ 


rial region, where the two polar underflows meet, 
while the warm upper layer is being constantly 
drafted off towards either pole. The effect of the 
general oceanic circulation in moderating what 
would otherwise be the unbearable heat of the inter- 
tropical ocean was then pointed out. In the Red Sea, 
where there is no upward movement of glacial water, 
owing to the shallowness of the Straits of Babel 
Mandeb, the surface temperature is highest. In the 
equatorial mid-Atlantic it is seldom above 80°. 
On the other hand, the north-easterly flow of 
warm water greatly ameliorates the climate of 
North-western Europe. Dr. Carpenter contro¬ 
verted the theory that this amelioration is due to 
the Gulf Stream, and pointed out the diflerence of 
the climatic modifications in the Northern and 
Southern hemisphere. Between the Arctic basin 
and the Great Northern Ocean there was a com¬ 
paratively limited passage in the channel between 
Greenland and Iceland, whilst between the Ant¬ 
arctic and the Great Southern Oceans there was 
an unrestricted communication. The eftect of this 
is to bring a much larger body of polar water into 
the South Atlantic basin, so that the isotherm of 
40° lies in every part of it much nearer the surface 
than it does in the North Atlantic. 

The Mediterranean was found to differ very 
much from the Atlantic Ocean. The surface water 
in summer ranged from 73° to 80°, sinking at fifty 
fathoms to about 54°; whilst from 100 fathoms to 
the bottom there was a constant temperature of 
from 54° to 65°. In winter the temperature is 
uniform from the surface to the bottom, and 
Dr. Carpenter is of opinion that the uniform tem¬ 
perature of the Mediterranean corresponds with 
the lowest winter mean. As the suu gains in 
power the temperature of the superficial stratum 
is raised, but the summer heat cannot penetrate 
far downwards. The absence of thermal circu¬ 
lation in the deeper parts of this great basin is the 
necessary consequence of the uniformity of its 
temperature. 

In conclusion, Dr. Carpenter alluded to the 
labours of Professor Lentz, of St. Petersburg, in 
connexion with oceanic thermal circulation, based 
on the observations made in the second voyage of 
Kotzebue during the years 1823-0, but with which 
he did not become acquainted until he had pub¬ 
lished the theory himself. 

section B. — Monday, August 24. 

Mr. Jeremiah Head read a paper on “ A Higher 
Education for Engineers." He commenced by 
referring to the intrinsic natural advantages of 
this country, and the dependence of British in¬ 
dustry upon mineral products. He said that in¬ 
dustrial manufactures would, in future, continue 
to expand or dwindle away in proportion to the 
enlightenment with which British engineers ad¬ 
ministered the natural resources committed to 
their charge The paper was mainly devoted to 
the solving of the question of—“How far the 
quality of engineering education, as commonly 
met with in this country, is suited to the great 
and increasing claims made thereon ? ” The term 
of engineer, he said, was a very ambiguous one; 
but he regarded as the best engineer the man who 
was able, as various necessities arose, to utilise in 
the best and most economic manner the materials 
of the earth for the benefit of its inhabitants. 
One of the subjects with which he thought an 
engineer should be familiar in order to ensure 
success in all his undertakings, was a knowledge of 
the elements of which the earth was composed, 
and their several properties, which would involve 
a study of chemistry. Having acquired this 
knowledge, he who desired to deserve the name of 
an engineer must proceed to make himself ac¬ 
quainted with the various moods or conditions in 
which these substances may exist. This would 
plunge him into a study of physics, wherein were 
comprised the laws of motion, force, gravity, cohe¬ 
sion, and chemical attraction. Mechanics proper, 
which was divisible into statics and dynamics, was a 
department of physics. It further' included the 


consideration of the three states of matter—solid, 
liquid, and gaseous—and all the phenomena arising 
thereout. It had also appropriated all accurately 
ascertained knowledge concerning energy, potential 
and actual, and concerning vibratory motion, 
whether as manifested by sound, light, heat, or 
electricity. One of the principal branches of 
engineering in all countries was that appertaining 
to mines, and successful mining was impossible 
without a correct knowledge of geology, and its 
kindred science, mineralogy. A knowledge of 
physical geography was also essential in the design 
and construction of ocean steamships, in the lay¬ 
ing of submarine cables, in arrangements for the 
supply of water to large populations, in drainage, 
in mountain railways, in sub-mountain and sub¬ 
marine tunnels; in docks, harbours, piers, and 
various other works. An engineer, to be a true 
and intelligent leader of industrial enterprise, 
must also have sound views in regard to economic 
science, in order to be able to solve the difficulties 
w'hich were ever recurring between workmen and 
their employers. There were other studies with¬ 
out which success could not be commanded in any 
important sphere of usefulness, such as mathe¬ 
matics, accounts, commercial law, logic (com¬ 
prising inductive and deductive reasoning), rhe¬ 
toric, and accounts or book-keeping, upon which 
rested all sound financial and pommercial opera¬ 
tions. An engineer’s operations, however gigantic, 
must always count as failures, unless they could 
be made commercially to pay. In this respect lay 
the main difference between Robert Stephenson 
and his rival, I. K. Brunei. The enterprises of 
the former always proved paying investments, 
while those of the latter were generally quite the 
reverse. Every engineer should also understand 
the general principles which underlie our legal and 
• judicial system in order to conduct Public Works’ 
Bills successfully' through Parliamentary commit¬ 
tees. The reason why an engineer should study 
rhetoric was not so much for the purpose of mak¬ 
ing speeches, as to be able to state what they had 
to say briefly, clearly, and forcibly, and if ele¬ 
gantly so much the better. There were other two 
departments which ought to be included in a 
higher education for engineers—physiology and 
professional morals. Though engineers were con¬ 
versant with every corner of the universe, yet 
their knowledge was liable to become worthless 
unless they understood and recognised the nature 
and mode of operation of the human mind 
and body. Were all men physiologists we 
should certainly cease to hear of tables jump¬ 
ing up against ceilings, or spirits wafting hypo¬ 
chondriacs among the London chimney-pots, 
or inspired tambourines bumping their devotees 
about the head in darkened rooms. And (which 
is infinitely more important) we might hope 
eventually to see them become as really patient, 
honest, accurate seekers after light and truth, as 
they are now so often dogmatic and obstinate 
retailers of whatever notions they may happen to 
have imbibed from those among whom they may 
chance to have lived, and who have, perhaps, 
taken the same pains to cramp their minds as 
Chinese mandarins do to cramp their daughters' 
feet. The question might be asked, What con¬ 
nexion can possibly exist between engineering and 
morals f By “ morals ” he meant the science of 
distinguishing between that which is right, or 
compatible with life in a highly organised condi¬ 
tion, and that which is icrong, or tending to 
the dissolution of society. The two most im¬ 
portant moral questions affecting engineers at 
the present moment, were, first, the custom of 
giving and receiving gratuities, commissions, dou¬ 
ceurs, presents, nnd whatever other names might 
be bestowed upon attempts to swerve the conduct 
of those in positions of trust from the strict path 
of honour and integrity ; nnd secondly, the pre¬ 
valent custom of unfairly decoying away work¬ 
men, or superior assistants, after time, trouble and 
expense have been incurred in training or adapt¬ 
ing them to their positions. In conclusion, Mr. 
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Head said that in making the above suggestions 
he was not advocating any violent revolution or 
sweeping change. He did not wish to convey 
any other idea than that death alone should termi¬ 
nate education. He thought that if the programme 
he had suggested, especially if amplified, as might 
he done, would afford work for a lifetime. This 
should not be deemed discouraging; for, if only 
those who directed education could clearly 
foresee what the work of a particular life 
was destined to be, many a fillip might he given 
in a helping- direction, and many an erring 
tendency might easily be counteracted in boy¬ 
hood, youth, and throughout manhood. He had 
observed that the Council of the Institution of 
Civil Engineers recommended contributors of 
papers to take as their model Smeaton’s Histoiy of 
the Building of the Eddystone Lighthouse. He 
thought that there could not be a better type of 
what engineers should aim at being than that 
marvellous structure. Founded upon the solid 
rock, and the lowest courses of granite blocks dove¬ 
tailed into the same, its form was such that a 
century of Atlantic storms had been unable to 
shake it. The lower part was solid, and so spread 
out towards the rock that the question arose, 
Where would it break if a sufficient storm did 
attack it ? Hardly above, for that part was out 
of the reach of the waves. Hardly below, because 
the lower, the wider and the stronger it was down 
to the solid rock. So should the knowledge of 
engineers ba : the lower, the deeper, and the more 
fundamental, should also be the wider, the more 
thorough, and the more absolutely accurate. 


section A. — Monday, August 24. 

Mr. Robert II. Scott, M.A., F.R.S., in a 
paper on “ The Importance of improved Methods 
of Registration of Wind on the Coast, with a 
Notice of an Anemometer designed by Mr. W. 
De La Rue, F.R.S., to furnish Telegraphic In¬ 
formation of the Occurrence of Strong Winds,” 
said: It is hardly necessary to draw the attention 
of the Section to the fact that the configuration of 
the earth’s surface exercises an overwhelming in¬ 
fluence on the wind both as to its direction and 
force. Some statements and tables contained in a 
paper * of mine in the last number of the Quarterly 
Journal of the Meteorological Society abundantly 
prove this assertion; and it is, therefore, easy to 
see what an imperfect representation of the actual 
force of the wind at sea can be furnished by re¬ 
ports from a broken and mountainous coast, such 
as the Atlantic coasts of Ireland and Scotland, 
-where the telegraphic stations are perforce situated 
in sheltered places, inasmuch as harbours are 
naturally found where there is as little exposure 
to wind as is possible. 

In the practice of weather telegraphy and 
storm warnings, as the number of reports received 
per day from each station is strictly limited, from 
financial considerations, it is quite obvious that 
if the actual epoch of the commencement of a 
gale does not fall within the hours of attendance 
at the telegraphic office, and at the Meteorolo¬ 
gical Office, which practically only extend from 
8 a.m. till 3 p.M., much time will be lost in send¬ 
ing news of the fact to London. If it commences 
at 6 p.M. at Valencia, we cannot hear of it in 
London till 0 a.m. next morning. 

On the other hand, if the observer be living in 
a sheltered spot, such as Plymouth, Naim, or 
Greencastle, we shall not get a true report of the 
gale at all, inasmuch as the observer wul not have 
felt it himself. The first-named defect in our 
system can only be met by a considerably in¬ 
creased expenditure on the service, and tnat is 
not a scientific but an administrative question, 
with which the Government can alone deal. In 


* “ An Attempt to establish a Relation between the 
Velocity of the Wind and its Force (Beaufort Scale), 
with some Remarks on Anemometrieal Observations 
in general.” By Robert H. Scott, F.R.S.— Quart. 
Joum. Met. Soc., vol. ii., p. 109. 


order to meet the second difficulty, Mr. De La Rue 
has kindly devised an instrumental arrangement 
by which the fact of any given force of wind 
having been reached at an exposed point (such as 
Rame Head for Plymouth, or Malin Head for 
Greencastle), can lie at once conveyed to the 
reporter in his own office, or even to the central 
office in London. The instrument has been made 
by Messrs. Negretti and Zambra. 

The following is the construction of the new 
signalling anemometer:—To the ordinary Robin¬ 
son's anemometer spindle is affixed a toothed 
wheel, which is geared with another and larger 
toothed wheel fixed on a second vertical spindle, 
which carries a centrifugal governor. The gover¬ 
nor spindle is made to rotate at one-half or one- 
third of the velocity of the anemometer spindle, 
in order that the rods carrying the governor balls 
may not have to be made inconveniently short. A 
provision is made for adjusting the length of the 
arms of the governor so that the different wind 
velocities may be indicated within certain limits. 

The governor balls act in the well-known way, 
and expand when driven at a given rate, and the 
upward motion of these governor balls is used to 
raise a secondary wheel to bring into gear a third 
spindle, on which is fixed the'armature of a magno- 
electric apparatus, which, like Sir Charles Wheat¬ 
stone’s instruments, consists of a compound per¬ 
manent magnet with four soft iron covers, two of 
which are mounted on the N. pole of the magnet, 
and two on the S. pole. These iron covers are sur¬ 
rounded with fine insulated copper wire, and on 
rotation of the armature give alternately + and — 
currents in rapid succession, according to the rate 
at which the armature is driven. These currents 
are conveyed inland to the observing station by 
insulated wires, and give warning by ringing an 
alarum as long as the anemometer cups are re¬ 
volving at a velocity sufficient to raise the governor 
balls so as to bring the magneto-electrical appara¬ 
tus into gear. 

We see, therefore, that by adjusting the governor 
of the apparatus to indicate any required speed, a 
warning will at once be given when the wind 
reaches that speed, be it that of sixty, forty, or 
twenty miles an hour, as may be required. 

All the attention which the instrument requires 
after the apparatus is fixed is to lead two insulated 
wires from the anemometer into the observing 
station, and to connect these wires to the two 
terminals on the alarum. 

In order to enable the observer to communicate 
at once, and at ns little expense as possible, to 
London, the fact of the velocity in question having 
been reached, the individual stations might be 
known by letters or symbols which might simply 
be telegraphed to London as an announcement 
that the alarum was acting at the station in 
question. 

It is obvious that this plan is exceedingly 
simple, and there seems little reason why it should 
not be thoroughly efficacious, if only the register¬ 
ing portion of the apparatus can be properly 
protected from wilful damage by mischievous 
persons. 

As usual, we are met by the question of cost, 
not only of the apparatus, but of the connecting 
wires, and last, though not least, of the transmis¬ 
sion of the messages. To enable us to render our 
service more effective than it is, we must bs sup¬ 
plied with the sinews of war. The 3,000/., which 
is the very utmost we spend annually on tele¬ 
graphy, including salaries, rent, and every item, 
is but small compared with the 60,000/., entirely 
exclusive of salaries, with which the chief Signal 
Office of the United States is so munificently 
endowed. 

section F. — Monday, August 24. 

Mrs. Wm. Grey read a paper on the Science of 
Education:—Education should be conducted in 
accordance with the laws, or, to use a less am¬ 
biguous word, with the order of nature, physical, 
mental, and social. We should hold him a fool 
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who trusted his farm, his gardens, or his racing 
stud to persons ignorant of the first principles of 
agriculture, gardening, or horse-breeding; yet we 
unhesitatingly trust our children, during the years 
when every faculty is most plastic, and their 
natures most sensitive to external influences, first 
to servants ignorant of everything but the routine 
rescribed by their masters, and then at a later, 
ut not less critical age, to tutors and governesses, 
who may know Greek and Latin, French and 
German, but have never even thought of learning 
anything of the nature of the pupils they under¬ 
take to educate, or of the complex conditions of 
every kind which must influence them for good or 
evil. Every mother is credited with an instinc¬ 
tive knowledge of infant management, as if the 
wants of a child were aa simple and us easily 
supplied by instinctive affection as those of the 
chick or the lamb, and it is adduced as the prin¬ 
cipal reason for denying to women any higher 
training than that of the average schoolroom 
that they are intended to be mothers, and 
therefore cannot want it 1 The whole progress of 
education is of the happy-go-lucky kind, governed 
by practical necessities, by customs, fashion, class 
habits and prejudices, by anything but a well- 
defined purpose, and a scientific method of attain¬ 
ing it. There can, of course, be no science of such 
an education as that. But in days when scientific 
conceptions are taking the place of unscientific 
ones in every department of human production, 
surely it is time that we should form some such 
conception of the progress which should result in 
the most valuable of all products—human beings 
developed to the full extent of their natural capa¬ 
city, trained to understand their work in this 
world, and to do it. We can by the application 
of scientific methods arrive at this result—not with 
certainty, for the factors are too numerous, and 
their interaction too complicated, to admit of any¬ 
thing like complete certainty—but with, at least, 
that approximate certainty which we feel when a 
vessel goes to sea well built, well equipped, well 
manned, and well commanded, that she will reach 
her destined port. The human being we have to 
deal with has a threefold nature—physical, intellec¬ 
tual, and emotional—blended into one indivisible 
unity, yet subject to different and often conflicting 
sets 'of laws, and endowed with the power of 
volition, which makes him a responsible agent. 
Certain elements of his constitution are common 
to him with the'whole human race; others are 
common to him and that division of the human 
race to which he belongs; others common only to 
his immediate line of descent; and others pecu¬ 
liar to himself, and forming that element of va¬ 
riety from a common type which constitutes his 
individuality. He is placed under external con¬ 
ditions, physical, mental, and social, which, like 
the elements of his constitution, may be classed 
under different degrees of generality, some being 
common to all human beings, some to all of his 
time and country and social position, and some 
peculiar to himself, and forming his individual 
lot. In the attempt to arrive at general prin¬ 
ciples, we must, of course, leave out of considera¬ 
tion what is peculiar to individuals, although the 
study of it will form the most important part of 
the practical educator; just as the scientific pa¬ 
thologist, in his general diagnosis of disease and 
its treatment, leaves out of sight the idiosyncra¬ 
sies of particular patients, which yet are the prin¬ 
cipal study of the practising physician. But, after 
deducting this element of individuality, there is 
left the wide field of general facts and forces, and 
the study of the combination of these forces and 
their resultant influence on the formation of 
character is the study of education as a science. 
We must learn the natural order of develop¬ 
ment of the moral and intellectual powers, and 
their relations to each other as the legislative, the 
executive, and the subject powers in the constitu¬ 
tion of man, and thence deduce the methods by 
which the growth of his faculties may be aided, 
and this due hierarchy of powers be maintained. 
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This will include not only right methods ol'teach¬ 
ing-, but what subjects ought to be taught, in ac¬ 
cordance with the natural order of development, 
and thus set at rest the ceaseless controversies 
about what should or should not be taught in 
schools for boys or girls, or to different classes of 
society, and give a final answer to that eternal cut 
lotto which is the bane and the torment of every 
educational reformer, the leading of the imagina¬ 
tion to conceive, and the heart to love and worship, 
pure and noble ideas, linding their sum and per¬ 
fection in the supreme ideal God. How these 
supremo objects are attained must be learnt by 
the study of the mental laws of association 
and attention which govern the formation of 
habit, passive ami active. When we know 
bow to form habits, we shall have gained the 
master power of education—the power of creating 
what has been truly called a second nature—acting 
as instinctively as the original one. How little 
this is generally understood may be seen by the 
common phenomenon of education acting- by con¬ 
traries—the son of a miser turning out a spend¬ 
thrift; the sou of a pious clergyman becoming a 
profligate ; a I.uthcr issuing from an Augustine 
monastery; a Voltaire from a college of Jesuits. 
Hut the study of education as a science must 
include, besides physiology and psyehologv, which 
give only what may be called t he statics of human 
nature, the study of its dynamics, human nature 
iu action, as we see it in the world around us, and 
as it is recorded in history—not the mere history 
of wars and dynasties w hich ordinarilv goes bv 
that name, hut the history of human societies—of 
human development through religion, art, science, 
and legislation. Only through such observations 
and study can we arrive at the springs of human 
action, and more especially at that spiritual or 
idealistic element which can ns little be seized 
through the analysis of the psychologist as 
the vitil force by an nmtomical dissection, 
and w hich yet is the most potent of all ; for, 
as Mr. Morley has truly said, men nro governed 
by their ideals. In the study of education ns a 
science must be included not only the education 
of individuals but that of nations. That nations 
have a character as well as individuals, and that 
their prosperity or failure e pially depends upon 
it, all history attests. (‘an any question be more 
worthy of scientitic study than lew these charac¬ 
ters are formed? What conditions favour the 
good and check the evil in them? How far are 
they modi liable at ali by direct action of any sort, 
legislative or otherwise? How do legislative 
enactments all'ect the character of a people? and 
what are those defects in legislation which make 
it also act by contraries and province and foster 
the very evils it Was intended to check? If it be 
said that these questions concern the statesman | 
rather than the educator, the answer is, that the 
statesman is an educator, and the most important 
of educators, siuce his work directly in some 
degree, indirectly in a very large degree, helps to 
form that social atmosphere which is tiie most 
active force in the education of each individual, and 
before which the wisest teachers will he compara¬ 
tively powerless. The dilliculty as to time makes 
it impossible to indicate, however briefly, all the 
practical questions requiring for their solution to 
be brought to the test of a scientific theory. Hut 
there are some which have such a paramount 
importance at the present time, ami hear so 
immediately on our whole educational system, 
that they must at least be alluded to. The first of 
these is the question of class in education. In 
I-'.nglaud and Ireland we have, as a rule, preserved 
in our educational arrangements the class distinc¬ 
tions which prevail in our society, whilst, as is well 
known, in .Scotland, which had the earliest sys¬ 
tem of national education, in Germany, in Swit¬ 
zerland, and in the Lnited States, no such distinc¬ 
tions prevail, and the primary school, the secondary 
school, and the university form parts of one w hole, 
each giving the instruction suited to a particular 
age and period of mental development, not to a 


particular social class. The important study of 
the two systems in their moral and social, as well 
as purely educational results, leading to some 
authoritative expression of the balance of evidence 
on either side, would greatly assist us in dealing 
with the general problem of national education, 
and guide us iu the gradual remodelling of our 
educational institutions, now going on under the 
impulse of that vast movement of transition 
which characterises our epoch. A second problem 
preparing for solution is that of sex in education, 
and as there is none that touches on such burning 
questions, so there is none that more urgently 
requires to be considered in the spirit of scientific 
enquiry, which sets aside prejudice and partisan¬ 
ship, and seeks the truth only. Whether the dif¬ 
ference between the sexes is one of kiml,s>f degree, 
or of proportion between the various mental and 
moral faculties, and how the difference should 
be dealt with in education; whether the best 
training for both sexes can be given by the same 
methods, and under similar school arrangements, 
by the mixed or by the separate system ; whether 
regular and sustained mental effort, under the 
hygienic conditions equally essential for both 
sexo3, carried on through the transition from girl¬ 
hood to womanhood, is in jurious to the perfect 
development of w-omeifs physical constitution, or 
tends rather to calm and steady the nervous system, 
and establish the healthy balance between the in¬ 
tellectual and emotional nature essential to the 
sound mind in the sound body—what, in short, is 
the true type of perfect womanhood, and by what 
process of education it is to he developed. All 
these questions are waiting for thorough, and im¬ 
partial study, and it is not too much to say that 
on their right solution the future health and hap¬ 
piness of the race largely depend. The last point 
is the system of examinations, which has of late 
years assumed such vast proportions ns practically 
to govern our whole scholastic system. Exami¬ 
nations, which were intended to test tile pro¬ 
gress of the learner, are now in danger of becoming 
the sole end and aim of learning. Instead of the 
examination following, as it ought, the lead of 
the teaching, the teaching all works up to 
tlie examination. It is, therefore, of primary im¬ 
portance that we should decide on some scientific 
principle what is the right system of examination : 
whether it should be mainly directed to test the 
acquisition or retention of knowledge, or the power 
of using- the knowledge acquired; whether the 
knowledge tested shall be that of words and rules, 
or of ideas and principles underlying the rules; 
whether the power it rewards shall be that of 
accurately recollecting facts, or of accurately rea¬ 
soning from the facts remembered. Since ail 
examination is now made the inevitable portal 
through which every professional career must be 
entered, as is our system of examination, so will 
be our system of education; the results it tests 
and rewards will be the only ones aimed at. And 
yet even here, in this Association, where every 
science has an illustrious representative except 
this one of education, and it has for its advocate 
only a woman—a woman and, therefore, weak; a 
woman and, therefore, debarred from aiding her 
weakness by the higher training reserved for the 
stronger sex only—even here this science, so little 
thought of, so contemptuously ignored, is the 
crowning science of all, for it is the application of 
all the sciences to the production of the highest of 
all results, the perfect man, brought up to the 
measure of the standard of the fulness of that 
| Divine image whose germ was implanted in our 
[ nature, when, in the long series of his evolutions 
from the primeval monad to the human being, so 
fearfully and wonderfully made, ‘‘the Lord God 
breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, anil 
man became a living soul.” 

section- A. — Tuesday, Aut/ust Jo. 

The Earl of Rosse, F.R.S., exhibited a large 
photograph of the moon, which, lie said, had been 
lent to him by Mr. Warren Do La Hue, who had 


had much to do with the construction of the great 
reflector of the Melbourne telescope, with which 
the picture was taken. Although the great tele¬ 
scope at Melbourne had been in use for some time, 
it was the first really successful photograph of the 
moon which had been taken with it, partly be¬ 
cause the reflector had been used for other work, 
and partly because the nights on which good lunar 
photography is possible are so very few. Currents 
of air of different densities were usually moving in 
large volumes one above the other, and these so 
refracted the rays of light as to cause the stars to 
appear to the eye to twinkle, and to cast unsteady 
images of the different parts of the moon when 
the reflector was used in the attempt to obtain 
photographs. Hence, not only must the sky be 
clear, but the air very still at all elevations before 
good lunar pictures can be obtained; so it was 
not surprising that in the short period which 
elapsed after the reflector was made and before it 
left Dublin no good photographs were taken. Be¬ 
fore the advent of the photograph he was then ex¬ 
hibiting, the bust that had ever been taken had 
been obtained by Mr. Kutherford, of New York, 
who used a refractor for the purpose: the lens 
had been made specially for the work, and 
had been ground to bring the blue and violet 
ravs of the spectrum to a sharp focus on the sen¬ 
sitive plate, since these rays, and not those which 
are most luminous to the eye, are those which 
exert an influence over the chemical substances 
contained in photographic films. Mr. De La Hue 
liad taken many beautiful photographs of the 
moon at his observatory at Cranford, and was 
noted for his skill in the work; but lie believed 
that Mr. De La Hue was of opinion that Mr. 
Rutherford hail obtained a better photograph of 
the moon than himself, the atmospheric conditions 
chancing to be so good on one particular night. 
Although Mr. Rutherford had obtained his good 
picture so far back as Ifclifi, he had never been 
able to obtain another equal to it since; therefore 
the single picture did not prove that a refractor 
was better than a reflector for lunar photographic 
work, but simply that atmospheric conditions 
were exceptionally good on a particular evening, 
lie had carefully compared Mr. Rutherford's pic¬ 
ture—of which he possessed a Copy—wiili the one 
taken with the Melbourne reflector, and thought 
that tlie latter was slightly the better of the two. 
He could not, however, speak with certainty, ami 
should like to have the aid of good phot' graphic 
critics. Both pictures had been enlarged from 
the original negatives, and Mr. Rutherford's had 
been much more enlarged than the other. The 
original negative taken with the Melbourne re¬ 
flector was about three and a half inches in dia¬ 
meter. Tlie phase of the moon was nearly the 
same in both pictures. 

section D. — Tuesday, Aut/ust Jo. 
Professor IIuxt.et said at this period of the 
meeting of the British Association he was quite 
sure it would be unnecessary for him to call to 
their minds the nature of the business which took 
place at their sectional meetings. They there 
registered the progress which science had made 
during the past year, and did their best to advance 
that progress by original communications and free 
discussion. Blit, when the honourable task of 
delivering that lecture was imposed upon him. it 
occurred to him that the occasion of an evening 
lecture might lie turned to a dillereut purpose— 
that they might then, with much proprietv and 
advantage, turn their minds hack to the past, and 
consider what had been done by the great men 
of old, who had gone down to their graves with 
their weapons of war—who fought bravelv for 
the truth while they lived ; and, when re-cog¬ 
nising their merits, they should feel grate¬ 
ful l'or their services. He proposed, there¬ 
fore, to take a retrospect of the condition of 
that branch of science with which it was Ills 
business to be more or less familiar. ITo would 
not go back to a very remote period. He 
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would not go further back than tho seventeenth 
century; and his observations would be confined 
almost entirely to the science of the time be¬ 
tween the middle of the seventeenth century and 
tire middle of the eighteenth century. lie pro¬ 
posed to show what great ideas in biological 
science took their origin at that time, and in what 
manner the speculations then originated have 
been developed, and to note the relation in 
which they stand to what is now understood to 
be the body of scientific biological truth. The 
middle of the sixteenth century, or rather the 
early part, was one of the great epochs of bio¬ 
logical science. It was at that time that an 
idea which had been dimly adumbrated pre¬ 
viously took that solid form which can only 
be given to scientific ideas bv the definite ob¬ 
servation of fact—he meant the idea that vital 
phenomena, like all other phenomena of the phy¬ 
sical world, are capable of mechanical explanation, 
that they are reducible to law and order, and that 
the study of biology in the long run is an appli¬ 
cation of the great sciences of physics and che¬ 
mistry. The man to whom they were indebted 
for first bringing that idea into a plain and tangible 
shape, he was proud to say was an Englishman— 
William Han ey. William Harvey was the first 
clearly to explain the mechanism of the circulation 
of the blood; and by that remarkable discovery of 
his, and by the clearness and precision with which 
he reduced that process to its mechanical elements, 
he laid the foundation of a scientific theory of the 
larger part of the processes of living beings— 
those processes which are now called processes 
of sustentation; and, further, by his studies of 
development he first laid the foundation of a scien¬ 
tific knowledge of reproduction. But, besides 
these great powers of living beings, there 
remained another class—the functions of the 
nervous system, with which Harvey did not 
gTapple. It was left to a contemporary of his, 
Kent5 Descartes, to play a part in relation 
to the phenomena of the nervous system, which, 
in his judgment, was precisely equal in value 
to that which Ilarvev played in regard to the 
circulation. And when they considered who 
Descartes was, how brief the span of his fifty-four 
years of life, the lecturer thought it was a truly 
wonderful circumstance that this man, who died at 
fifty-four, should be one of the recognised leaders 
of philosophy. Descartes’ propositions on this 
subject he would lay before them, and each of them 
he would compare as briefly as might be with 
the existing state of physiological science, in 
order to show in what position with respect 
to physiology—ay, even the most advanced phy¬ 
siology of the present time—this man stood. And, 
happily, said Professor Iluxley, the matters with 
which we shall deal are such as to require no exten¬ 
sive knowledge of anatomy—no more, in fact, than 
such as, I presume, must be familiar to almost every 
person. I think I need only premise that what 
we call the nervous system in one of the higher 
animals consists of a central apparatus composed 
of the brain, which is lodged in the skull, and of 
a cord proceeding from it, which is termed the 
spinal marrow, and which is lodged in the verte¬ 
bral column or spine, and that from these soft, white 
masses, for such they are—there proceed cords 
which are termed nerves,-some of which nerves 
end in the muscles, while others end in the organs 
of sensation. That bald statement of the funda¬ 
mental composition of the nervous system will he 
enough for our present purpose. The first propo¬ 
sition that you find definitely and clearly stated 
by Descartes is one which you will find very 
familiar to you at the present day. It is a view 
which he was the first, so far as I know, to state, 
not only definitely, but on sufficient grounds, that 
the brain is the organ of sensation, of thought, and 
of emotion—using the word organ in this sense, 
that certain changes which take place in the 
matter of the brain, are the essential ante¬ 
cedents of those states of consciousness which we 
term sensation and thought and emotion. Now¬ 


adays that is part of popular and familiar know¬ 
ledge. If a friend disagrees with your opinion, 
runs amuck against any of your pet prejudices, 
you say, “The poor fellow, he is a little 
touched here,” by which you mean his brain is 
touched—lie is not thinking properly', therebv 
implying that his brain is in some way affected. 
But in Descartes’ time, and I may say for 
150 years after, the best physiologists had not 
reached that point. It remained down to the time 
of Bichat open to question whether the pas¬ 
sions were or were not located in the abdominal 
viscera. It is a notion which points scientific 
investigation for a moment, and, therefore, this in 
itself was a very great step. It is a statement 
which Descartes makes in the beginning, and from 
which he never swerves. In the second place, 
Descartes lavs down the proposition that all the 
movements of animal bodies are effected bv a 
change of form of a certain part of the material of 
their bodie's, to which he applies the general name 
of muscle. You must be aware of this, that in 
reading Descartes you must use the terms in the 
sense in which he used them, or you will not 
understand him. That is a proposition which 
is now placed beyond all doubt whatever. If 
I move my aim, that movement is due to a 
change of this mass of flesh which is placed 
in front of it, the biceps muscle. It is shortened 
and it becomes thicker. If I move any limb, the 
reason is the same. As I speak, the dirterent tones 
of my voice are due to the accurately ndj usted com¬ 
plication of a multitude of particles of flesh ; and 
there is no considerable movement in the animal 
body which is not, ns Descartes said, resolvable 
into those changes of form of the matter which is 
termed muscle. But Descartes went further, and 
stated that in tho normal and ordinary condition 
of things these changes in the form of muscle in 
the body only occur under certain conditions; and 
the essential condition of the change was, says 
Descartes, the motion of the matter contained 
within the nerves, which go from the central ap¬ 
paratus to the muscle. Descartes gives this 
moving matter a particular name. He called it 
the animal spirits. Nowadays we should not 
say that the animal spirits existed; but we should 
say that a molecular change takes place in the 
nerves, and that that molecular change is pro¬ 
pagated at a certain velocity, from the central 
apparatus to the muscle. Nevertheless, you 
will perceive that the modification in the idea 
is not greater than that which has taken place 
in our view of electricity—in our change of 
conception of it as a fluid to our conception of 
it as a simple condition of propagated molecular 
change; so that the fundamental conception 
remains the same; and just as we say the 
molecular change which comes of contraction 
of the muscle is propagated from the cen¬ 
tral nervous system towards tho muscle, so 
Descartes savs the animal spirits flow from 
the central apparatus to the muscle. Modem 
physiology has discovered the exact rate of this 
change; but the fundamental conception remains 
exactly what it was in the time of Descartes. 
Thirdly, Descartes says that, under ordinary cir¬ 
cumstances, this change in the contents of a nerve 
which gives us a contraction of the muscle is pro¬ 
duced by a change in the central nervous apparatus 
—as, for instance, the brain. We say at the present 
time exactly the same thing. Descartes said the 
animal spirits were stored up in the brain and 
flowed out along the motor nerves. We say 
that a molecular change takes place in the brain 
that is propagated along the motor nerve. The 
evidence of that was abundantly supplied by 
experimental research, which showed the nerves 
had no activity in themselves—that if they were 
cut off close to the central apparatus the change 
was no longer propagated through them. That 
proposition then, also, was made completely good 
by modem research. But further, Descartes stated 
that the sensory organs, or those apparatuses which 
give rise to our feelings, and which, as he had 


just said, were connected with the brain and 
other central apparatuses by nervous chords—that 
those sensory organs, when acted upon by those 
influences which give rise to sensation, caused 
a change in the sensory nerves, a flow of ani¬ 
mal spirits along those nerves, which flow was 
propagated to the brain. In other words, if he 
(Professor Iluxley) looked at a candle held before 
him, the light falling into his eves, striking on the 
retina, gave rise to an atteetion of the optic nerve, 
which affection Descartes described as the flow of 
the animal spirits to the brain. What had been 
done since his time was to define this more 
carefully, to make out more precisely what were 
sensory and what motor nerves; and within quite 
a recent period, to ascertain the nature of the 
changes which go on and accompany those modi¬ 
fications in tho nerve itself when this propagation 
takes place. But, lie repeated, in all our present 
notions of the operation of the nerve thev were 
building upon Descartes’ foundation; not only so, 
hut Descartes laid down over and over again in 
the most distinct manner a proposition which is 
of the most paramount importance, not only for 
physiology, but for psychology. Descartes said 
when a body which is competent to produce 
a sensation touches the sensory organs, as in the 
illustration he had just shown, what happened 
was a production of a mode of motion of the sen¬ 
sory nerves—what happened in that sensory nerve 
was nothing but the mode of motion; that mode 
of motion was propagated to the brain; that which 
took place in the brain was nothing still but a 
mode of motion. But, in addition to this mode 
of motion, there is, as everybody can find by ex¬ 
periment for himself, something else which is not 
a mode of motion, which can in no wav be com¬ 
pared to motion, which is utterly unlike it, and 
which is that state of consciousness which we call 
a sensation. Descartes insisted over and over 
again upon this total disparity between the agent 
which excites the state of consciousness and the 
state of consciousness itself. He told us that 
our sensations were not pictures of external 
things, but that they were symbols or signs of 
them. And in doing that he made one of the 
greatest possible revolutions not only in physi¬ 
ology, hut in philosophy. Up to his time it 
was a notion that visible bodies, for example, 
gave off from themselves a kind of film which 
entered the eye, and so went to the brain, and 
thus the mind became aware of the actual body 
or pictures of the thing given off from it. It was 
to Descartes that they owed that revolution in 
their ideas which had led them to see that they 
had really no knowledge whatever of external 
things. In laying down that proposition upon what 
he believed to he an irrefragable basis, Descartes 
laid the foundation of that form of philosophy 
which is termed Idealism, which was subsequently 
developed to its uttermost by Berkeley, and has 
taken all sorts of shapes since. But Descartes 
noticed not only that, under certain conditions, 
an impulse made by the sensory organ might 
give rise to a sensation, but that, under certain 
other conditions, it might give rise to motion, and 
that this motion might be effected without sen¬ 
sation, and not only without volition, but even con¬ 
trary to it. He would now ask their patience for a 
moment while he read a very remarkable passage 
from Descartes. In an answer to objections made 
by the famous Port Kovalist Amaud, Descartes 
said:—“ It appears to me to be a very remarkable 
circumstance that no movement can take place 
either in the bodies of beasts, or even in our own, 
if those bodies have not in themselves all the 
organs and instruments by means of which 
the very same movement will he accom¬ 
plished in a machine, so that even in us the 
spirit, or the soul, does not directly move a limb, 
hut only determines the course of that very subtle 
liquid which, running continually from the heart, 
by the brain, into the muscles, is the cause of all 
the movements of our limbe, and often may cause 
many different motions, one as easily as the other. 
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And it does not always exert this determination, 
for among- the movements that take place in us 
there are many which do not depend upon the 
mind at all, such as the heating of the heart, the 
digestion of food, nutrition, the respiration of 
those who sleep, and even in those who are awake, 
walking, singing, and other similar actions, when 
they are performed without the mind thinking 
about them; and when one who falls from a 
height throws his hand forward to save his head, 
it is in virtue of no ratiocination that he performs 
this action. It does not depend upon his mind; 
it takes place merely because his senses being 
affected by the present danger cause some change 
in his brain which determines the animal spirits 
to pass thence into the nerves in such a manner 
as is required to produce this motion in the 
same way as in a machine, and without the 
mind being able to hinder it.” He (Professor 
Huxley) knew in no modem treatise of a more 
clear and precise statement than that, or a 
more perfect illustration of what they understood 
by the automatic action of the brain. And 
what is very remarkable, in speaking of these 
movements which arise by a sensation being as it 
were reflected from the central apparatus into a 
limb—as, for example, when one’s finger is pricked 
and the arm is suddenly draw up, the motion of 
the sensory nerve travels to the spine and is again 
reflected down to the muscles of the arm— 
Descartes uses the very phrase that we at this 
present time employ; he speaks of the tfprits 
riflcchis, the reflected spirits; and that this was 
no mere happy phrase lost upon his contemporaries 
will be obvious on consulting the famous work of 
Willis, the Oxford professor, De Anima Brutorum, 
which was published about 1C72. In giving an 
account of Descartes’ views he borrows this very 
phrase from him, and speaks of this reflection of 
the motion of a sensory nerve into the motion of a 
motor nerve, sicut urululatione reflexa, as if it were 
a wave thrown back; so that we have not only 
the thing reflex action described, but we have the 
phrase “ reflex ” recognised in its full significance. 

The last great service to the physiology of the 
nervous system which had to be mentioned ns 
rendered bv Descartes was this, that he first 
sketched out a physical theory of memory. What 
he said in substance was this, that when a sen¬ 
sation took place, the animal spirits travelled up 
the sensory nerve, passed to the appropriate part 
of the brain, and there found their way between 
the pores of the substance of the brain; and when 
that had taken place, when the particles of the 
brain were pushed aside a little, the passage was 
made easier in the same direction for any subse¬ 
quent action, or for any subsequent flow of animal 
spirits, and consequently the repetition of that 
action made it easier still, until at length it be¬ 
came very easy for the animal spirits to move 
those particular particles of the brain the motion 
of which gives rise to the appropriate sensation. 
Professor Huxley continued to say that the result 
of the study of disease, the result of the action of 
poisonous substances, all conclusively pointed to 
the fact that memory was inseparably connected 
with the integrity of certain material parts of the 
brain; and he (Professor Huxley) knew of no hypo¬ 
thesis by which that was accounted for except by 
an idea which was essentially similar to the notion 
of Descartes—a notion that impressions once 
made, made subsequent impressions easier. So far, 
the ideas that were started by Descartes had 
Bimplv been expanded or enlarged and defined by 
modern research. But in one respect Descartes 
proceeded further than any of his contemporaries, 
and had been followed by very few of his suc¬ 
cessors in later days, although his ideas were 
for the best part of a century largely dominant 
over the intellectual mind of Europe. He con¬ 
tended that there was clear evidence that the 
nervous system acted mechanically, without the 
intervention of consciousness or the will, which 
was illustrated by the fact that a man could 
not prevent the muscle of the eye from winking 


was going to be struck 
a very singular thing that 


when he thought he 
on the eye. It was _ 
the boldest and most paradoxical notions which 
Descartes preached had received as much and as 
strong support from modern physiological research 
as any other of his hypotheses, which he would en¬ 
deavour to explain in as few words as possible. 
If it should happen to a man that by an accident 
his spinal cord was broken across, he became 
paralysed below the point of injury. In such a 
case his limbs would bo absolutely paralysed; he 
would have no control over them, and they would 
be entirely insensible. They might prick his feet 
or burn them, or do anything they liked with them, 
and they would be insensible. Consciousness, so 
far as they could have any knowledge of it, was 
entirely abolished in that part of the central nervous 
apparatus which lay below the injury. And if a 
man under these circumstances was paralysed in 
the sense of not being able to move his own limbs, 
he was not paralysed in the sense of tlieis being de¬ 
prived of motion, for if they tickled the soles of his 
feet with a feather the limbs would be drawn up 
just as vigorously, perhaps a little more rigorously, 
than when he was in full possession of the conscious¬ 
ness of what happened to him. That was what 
was called the reflex action. The impression was 
transmitted from the skin to the spinal cord, 
and the impression was reflected from the spinal 
cord, and passed into the muscles of the limbs, and 
thev were contracted in this manner; and that 
action was purely automatic, and an entirely 
mechanical action. Suppose they dealt with a frog 
in the same way, and cut across his spinal cord. 
The frog was thus precisely in the same condition. 
So far as the frog was concerned, the limbs were 
useless; but they had only to apply irritation, and 
they had them drawn away. Now", if they had any 
ground for argument at all', they had a right to as¬ 
sume that, under these circumstances, the lower half 
of the frog’s body was as devoid of consciousness 
as the lower half of the man’s body. He repeated 
that, if they had any ground of reasoning in these 
matters at all—if they had a right to assume that 
the body of the frog below the section was in this 
case absolutely devoid of consciousness, was a mere 
machine like a musical-box, a barrel-organ, or a 
watch—then came a remarkable circumstance. In 
the first place, that movement of the limbs was 
purposive—that was to say, if they irritated the 
skin of the foot, the foot was drawn away from the 
danger, just as it would be if the frog were con¬ 
scious and rational, and could act in accordance 
with a rational motive. But they would say it 
was easy to understand how such an action ns 
that might take place mechanically. Let them, 
then try another experiment. Take this creature, 
which certainly could not feel, and touch the skin 
of the body with a little acetic acid or vinegar 
(which in the frog that can feel gives rise to con¬ 
siderable pain)—in that case there could be no 
pain, because the application was made below the 
point of section ; nevertheless the frog lifted up 
the limb of the same side and applied the foot to 
the rubbing off of the acetic acid; but if they held 
down the limb of that side, so that the frog cannot 
use it, he would put up the limb of the other side 
and turn it across his body, and use it for the same 
rubbing off process. It was impossible that a frog, 
if it were in its entirety—if it were reasonable— 
could perform actions more purposive than that, 
and yet they had a complete assurance in that 
case that the frog was not acting from purpose, 
but was a mere irrational acting machine. But 
suppose that instead of making the section in the 
middle of the body—suppose they made it in such 
a manner as to divide the hinderniost part of the 
brain from the foremost part—and suppose the 
foremost two-thirds of the brain taken away, 
the frog is then absolutely devoid of spontaneity. 
It would remain for ever where they left it; 
it would not stir unless it were touched; it sat 
upright, in the position in which a frog habitu¬ 
ally did so. But it differed from the frog which 
he had just described in this, that if they threw 


it into the water it began to swim, and swam 
just as well as a perfect frog did. Now, swim¬ 
ming, they knew, required a combination—a 
careful and delicate combination—of a great 
number of muscular actions; and the only way 
in which they could account for that was, that 
the impression upon the sensory nerves of the 
skin of the frog by the contact of the water 
conveyed to the central nervous apparatus a 
stimulus which set going a certain machinery 
by which all the muscles of swimming were 
brought into play, and that remarkable operation 
exerted. Moreover, if the frog be stimulated, be 
touched with any irritating body, although they 
were certain it could not feelj it jumped and 
walked as well as a complete frog could do. But 
it could not do more than that. Suppose yet one 
other experiment; suppose all that was taken away 
of the Drain was wnat they called the cerebri 
hemispheres, the most anterior part; if that part 
was removed skilfully, the frog might be kept 
in a state of bodily vigour, perhaps, for months, 
or it might be for years, but it would sit for 
ever in the same spot. It saw nothing, it heard 
nothing; it would starve sooner than feed itself, 
although if food were put into its mouth it would 
swallow it. On irritation, however, it jumped or 
walked, and if thrown into water it swam. But 
the most remarkable thing it did was this—If they 
put it in the flat of their hand it would sit there 
crouched perfectly quiet, and would sit for ever ; 
if they inclined their hand gently and slowly, so 
that the frog would naturally tend to slip off, 
they would feel the creature’s fore paws getting 
slowlvon the edge of their hand until it could just 
hold itself there so that it did not fall off; if they 
turned their hand vertically it would mount up 
with great care and deliberation, putting one leg 
in front and then another until it balanced itself 
with complete precision upon the edge of their 
hand; and if they turned their hand again it 
would go through the opposite set of operations, 
until it sat in perfect security upon the back 
of the hand. All that required a delicacy of 
co-ordination and adjustment of the muscular 
apparatus of the body, which was only com¬ 
parable to that of a rope dancer among ourselves. 
In reference to physiological experiments, Professor 
Huxley mentioned a case which appeared in the 
Journal det Dibat» of a French soldier who was 
wounded at the battle of Bazeilles. He was shot 
in the left parietal bone; he recovered, and it was 
found that he was paralysed on the opposite side 
of the body—that is to say, his right arm and 
right leg were completely paralysed. He led two 
lives—a Dormal and an abnormal life. In his normal 
life he was an exceedingly honest, well-conducted 
man ; but in his abnormal life he was an inveterate 
thief. When he was in the latter condition, the 
functions of his cerebral hemisphere were partially 
annihilated. That was a matter which greatly 
interested him (Professor Huxley), because it bore 
on the phenomena of mesmerism. If Descartes 
had had such facts before him, need it be said his 
theory of animal automata would have been enor¬ 
mously strengthened ? He would have said, “ Here 
I show you the case of a man performing actions 
infinitely more complicated, positively more ra¬ 
tional than any of the ordinary operations of ani¬ 
mals, and yet we have positive proof that these 
actions are taking place by pure mechanism.” What 
objection, then, had they to urge against his doctrine 
that the whole animal world was in that condition, 
and that, although all these animals were capa¬ 
ble of these actions, they could neither see, nor hear, 
nor smell, nor have any consciousness whatever. 
Descartes put forth that theory, and the more 
remarkable of his followers acted upon it; and he 
really did not know that they were in the slightest 
degree competent to give a definite and clear refu¬ 
tation to this hypothesis at the present day. They 
could have no comprehension of consciousness in 
any creature but themselves. The matter was one 
wholly incapable of demonstrative proof one way 
or another. But he must say for himself— taking 
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Into account that great doctrine of continuity which 
forbade one to suppose that any natural pheno¬ 
mena came into existence suddenly, and that with¬ 
out some precedent gradual modification tending 
towards it—taking that great doctrine which was 
borne out by scienceon the one hand, and taking 
into account on the other the unquestionable fact 
that even the lowest vertebrate animals which 
possessed brains at all possessed in a small and 
rudimentary condition those parts which they had 
every reason to believe were the organs of con¬ 
sciousness in themselves—then it seemed to 
him vastly more probable that the lowest 
vertebrate animals, although they might not 
possess the sort of intensity and variety of 
consciousness which they had themselves, yet 
had it in a form proportioned to the compara¬ 
tive imperfection of the organ of that con¬ 
sciousness. He thought that that was probably 
the most rational conclusion that could be come 
to; and it had this advantage, which could not, 
he thought, with propriety be urged in ques¬ 
tions that were susceptible of demonstration, 
but which was well worth taking into consi¬ 
deration in a case like the present, that it set 
us free of all the terrible consequences of making 
any mistake on this subject. He must confess 
that, looking at the course of nature, view¬ 
ing the terrible struggle for existence everywhere 
going on in the animal world, and consider¬ 
ing the frightful amount of pain which must be 
given and received in every part of the animal 
world if animals felt, that was a consideration 
which would incline one rather to Descartes' 
view. But, on the other hand, considering that 
if they regarded animals as machines they might 
be careless in their treatment of them or indulge 
in cruelties, he must confess that he thought it 
better, on the whole, to err on the right side, 
and not to agree with Descartes in that matter. 
But let him point out to them, that although 
they might come to the conclusion that 
Descartes was wrong in supposing that animals 
were insensible machines, it did not in the slightest 
degree follow that they were not sensitive and con- 
sciousautomata; in fact, that was a view which was 
more or less clearly in the minds of every one of 
them. When they talked of the lower animals 
being provided with instinct and not with reason, 
what they really meant was, that although they 
were sensitive and conscious, yet they acted me¬ 
chanically, and that their sensations, their thoughts, 
if they had thoughts, their volitions, if they had 
them, were the products and the consequences of 
their mechanical arrangements. He must confess 
that that popular view was to his mind the only 
one which could be scientifically adopted. They 
were bound by everything they knew ot the nervous 
svstem to believe that when a certain molecular 
change was brought about in the central part of the 
nervous system, that change, in some way utterly 
unknown to them,caused that state of consciousness 
which they termed a sensation. In certain cases 
certain changes gave rise to conditions of pleasure 
and pain, and to those emotions which, in them¬ 
selves, they called volition. He had no doubt 
that that was the relation between the physical 
processes of the animal and his mental processes, 
lie took it that what they could show in one 
case among animals held good in all—that con¬ 
sciousness was a spectator and not an actor, that 
they are, in fact, conscious machines. Professor 
Huxley went on to say that, so far as he knew, 
the problem which he had hitherto been discussing 
was an entirely open one. He did not know that 
there was any reason whatever on the part of any 
person, no matter what his opinions were, which 
could prevent him, if so inclined, from accepting 
the doctrine which he had endeavoured to put be¬ 
fore them clearly—that, so far as he knew, animals 
were conscious automata. That doctrine was 
perfectly consistent with any view that they 
might choose to take; and in respect of that view 
there were curious subjects of speculation— 
whether animals possessed souls or not; and 


whether, if they possessed souls, those souls 
were immortal ? The doctrine was not incon¬ 
sistent with the Scriptural text concerning the 
“ beast that perisheth.” Nor, on the other 
hand, so far as he knew, did it impede anyone 
from entertaining the conviction ascrioed by Pope 
to his untutored savage—that when he passed to 
the realms of the blest his faithful dog should bear 
him company. In fact, all these accessory ques¬ 
tions involved problems which could not be dis¬ 
cussed by phvsical science, inasmuch as they lay 
not within the region of physical science, but 
came within the scope of that great mother of the 
sciences—philosophy. He should not wonder if 
they were told by persons speaking with authority 
— not, perhaps, with that authority which was 
based on knowledge and wisdom, but still with 
authority—that his intention in bringing this sub¬ 
ject before them was to lead them to apply the 
doctrine he had stated to men as well as brutes; 
and it would then, certainly, be further stated 
that the logical evidence of such doctrine is 
Materialism, Fatalism, and Atheism. Logical 
consequences were very important, for in the 
course of his experience he had found that they 
were a scarecrow to fools and a beacon to wise 
men. Logical consequences, he thought, could 
take care of themselves. The only question for 
anv man who respected himself to ask was this 
—Was this doctrine true, or was it false ? As 
he had said, the logical consequences of the doc¬ 
trine could only serve as a beacon, warning a 
wise man to ponder well whether the doctrine 
be true or not. He believed that the doctrine 
referred to applied to man as well as to brutes. 
But he took leave to say that, in his conviction, 
there was no such logical connexion as was pre¬ 
tended between the doctrine which he accepted 
and the consequences which people pretend to 
draw from it. He did not say that here on this 
occasion for the first time. Many years ago he 
had occasion, in dealing with the philosophy of 
Descartes and other matters, to state nis conviction 
pretty fully upon these subjects; and if those who 
cared to investigate these matters in a spirit of can¬ 
dour and justice would look into his writings, thev 
would see his reasons for not imagining that suck 
conclusions could be drawn from such premisses. 
To those who did not look into such matters with 
candour, and with the desire to know the truth, he 
had nothing at all to say, except to warn them on 
their own behalf of what they do,for assuredly if for 
preaching such a doctrine as he had preached that 
night he was cited before the bar of public opinion, 
he should not stand there alone. On his one hand 
he should have many theologians—St. Augustine, 
John Calvin, and a man whose name should be well 
known to the Presbyterians of Ulster, Jonathan 
Edwards—unless, indeed, it were the fashion to 
neglect the study of the great masters of divinity, 
as many other studies were neglected nowadays. 
He should have upon his other hand, among 
the philosophers, Leibnitz ; he should have Pere 
Malebranche, who saw all things in God; he 
should have David Hartley, the Anglican divine ; 
Charles Bonnet, the eminent naturalist, and one of 
the most zealous defenders Christianity has ever 
had. He thought he should have, within easy reach, 
at any rate, John Locke—certainly the school 
of Descartes, whatever they are, if not their 
master; and he was inclined to think that in due 
justice a citation would have to be served 
upon Immanuel Kant himself. In such society it 
might be better to be the prisoner than the judge. 
But he would ask those wno were likely to oe in¬ 
fluenced by the din and clamour which was raised 
about these questions, whether they were more 
likely to be right in assuming that these great men 
he had mentioned—the fathers of the Church, and 
the fathers of philosophy—knew what they were 
about, or that the pigmies who raise this din knew 
better what they meant. It was not necessary for 
any man to occupy himself with problems of this 
kind unless he so chose. Life was full enough, 
filled amply to the brim by the performance of its 


ordinary duties. But let him warn them, let him 
beg them to believe that if a man elected to give 
a judgment upon these great questions; still more, 
if he assumed to himself the responsibility of 
attaching praise or blame to his fellow-country¬ 
men for the judgments they might venture to put 
forward, unless he would commit a sin more 
grievous than most of the breaches of the Deca¬ 
logue, he must avoid a lazy reliance upon informa¬ 
tion that was gathered bv prejudice, and filtered 
through passion. Let him go to those great 
sources which were open to him as to every man, 
and to no man more than an Englishman ; let him 
go back to the facts of nature, and to the thoughts 
of those wise men who for generations past had 
been the interpreters of nature. 

SECTlojr c.—Wednesday, August 20. 

Professor James Thomson read a paper on “ The 
Jointed Prismatic Structure of the Giant's Cause¬ 
way.’ He stated that the opinions prevailing 
among geologists as to the manner in which the 
jointed prismatic structure in basalt and other 
igneous rocks has arisen, involve generally one or 
other, or a combination of both, of the two fol¬ 
lowing principles:—1 st. Prismatic fracture by 
shrinkage in cooling, like the cracking which mav 
be observed in starch or mud in drying. 2nd. 
An assumed spheroidal concretionary action of the 
lava or basalt in solidifying from the molten state. 
He had accepted, as appearing to be a part of the 
truth, the supposition of prismatic fracture bv 
shrinkage in cooling, and about twelve years ago 
had offered a theory of the origin of the jointed 
prismatic structure, involving primarily that sup¬ 
position, and which had been suggested or indi¬ 
cated to him by certain phenomena which he had 
observed in the stones of the Giant's Causewav. 
This theory, although having one fundamental 
supposition in common to it and to some other 
views which had been previously put forward, 
yet in other respects was altogether divergent 
from any such previous views. Whatever other 
attempted explanations of the jointed prismatic 
structure he nad met with, indeed, appeared to 
him to be plainly and decidedly untenable. 
All that he had met with, whether founded 
on the supposition of prismatic fracture by 
shrinkage, or of spheroidal concretionary ac¬ 
tion, or of both together, appeared to him 
essentially to involve incongruous or impossi¬ 
ble suppositions, or else to be quite vague and un¬ 
satisfactory. As for the spheroidal concretionary 
theory, he believes it to be founded on a total 
mistake. lie regards the spheroids so often met 
with in decaying basalts or lavas as being not con¬ 
cretions at all, but as being the results of decay or 
decomposition penetrating from without inwards 
in blocks into which the rock has been divided by 
fissures, which may have arisen from various 
causes. From this and other reasons which he 
stated at length, he is led to give no credence 
whatever to the spheroidal concretionary theory of 
the jointed prismatic structure. The chief points 
of his own theory may be briefly sketched out as 
follows:—He supposes that the division into 
prisms has arisen by splitting—through shrinkage 
—of a very homogeneous mass in cooling; and 
that the cross-joints are fractures, which have 
commenced in the centre of the column, and have 
advanced to the outside, as a circle increasing in 
diameter. This mode of fracture, he thought, 
was evidenced by various markings and other 
indications on the stones. They usually show a 
remarkable symmetrical conformation round the 
outer parts of their cross-joint faces, presenting 
an appearance which had struck him as being 
like a complete circular conchoidal fracture, 
often with roughly figured ravs from the centre, 
such as in the ordinary conclioidal fracture are 
seen emanating from the point where the blow has 
been struck. The cross-joints he takes to be pos¬ 
terior to the prismatic fissures. But according to 
the spheroidal concretionary theory they are sup¬ 
posed to be contemporaneous in origin with the 
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prismatic faces of the columns, both the longi¬ 
tudinal faces and the cross-joint faces being in 
that theory supposed to be different parts of the 
surfaces of spheroids growing larger in solidifying 
till they meet, and can grow no more; or till they 
“press against each other” and “squeeze” them¬ 
selves together, so as to receive flattened faces, 
instead of a rounded form. And according to the 
views of some who maintain the supposition of 
prismatic fissure bv contraction, and deny the 
spheroidal concretionary theory (Mr. Scrope, for 
instance— Volcanoes, second edition, 1802, p. 104) 
the cross-joints are supposed to be contemporane¬ 
ous at each part of the length of the column, with 
the prismatic fissures at the same place ; the cross¬ 
joints being supposed to be successive bounding 
faces between the solidified end of the column and 
the as yet molten lava, into which the solidifica¬ 
tion is advancing, and the prismatic fissures being 
supposed at each period to extend quite forward 
to the molten lava. Mr. Serope's view, ns he him¬ 
self states in the passage referred to, comprises the 
supposition that the concavity of the ball-and- 
socket-like cross-joints ought to be always directed 
upwards; or, in other words, that each separate 
piece of the joint column ought, according to his 
supposition, to have its bottom convex and itstop 
concave. The supposition is not verified, but is 
decidedly controverted by the basaltic columns of 
the Giant's Causeway, the cross-joints being often 
concave upwards, and often concave downwards, 
and often nearly flat. There are not many very 
distinct ways in wdiieh we can suppose a fissure 
to have spread across a column or prism of solid 
stone. First, if we for a moment suppose the 
fissure to have begun at one side of the column, 
and to have advanced across to the opposite side, 
we must expect to find the resulting fracture 
quite unsvmmetrical, and presenting very different 
appearances at the places where it entered the 
previously unbroken stone prism, and where it 
came to its termination, leaving the column 
broken behind its advancing front. We find no 
such appearance; but, on the contrary, we com¬ 
monly find a very remarkable appearance of ap¬ 
proximate symmetry of character in the cross-joint, 
with respect to the different sides and angles of 
the column. Perfect symmetry is, of course, not 
to be expected, as the columns themselves are 
often far from being of any regular or symmetri¬ 
cal form ; but so far as Professor Thomson's ob¬ 
servations of the stones in the Giant's Causeway 
have extended, he believes no appearance is to be 
found indicating an advance of the fissure across 
the column, from one side to the opposite, in any 
of the joints which exhibit, in other respects, the 
usual remarkable features. There may, no doubt, 
be numerous cases of fractures due to shattering, 
by causes different from those which have produced 
the ordinary remarkable joints. N ext. any idea that 
the cracking of the column could have simultane¬ 
ously begun all round the circumference, and ad¬ 
vanced to terminate in the centre, requires little 
more than to be brought before the mind for consi¬ 
deration to be rejected ns untenable. There seems 
then to remain nothing to suppose but that the 
ordinary cross-joint fissures came into existence 
first in the interior of the column, and then flashed 
out towards the circumference. In order to pro¬ 
duce the cross fractures commencing in the centre, 
he supposed that a longitudinal tensile stress must 
have existed in the noddle of each column pre¬ 
viously to the cracking- of the cross-joints. To 
account for such a tensile stress, he suggested, ns 
a probable hypothesis, that after the column was 
formed, chemical action, caused by infiltration of 
water, might cause an expansion of the outside of 
the column ; nnd that the outer part, thus growing 
longer, would pull the internal part more and more 
intensely, until at last the internal part would 
give way nnd break into short lengths. The 
fissures thus formed, it is obvious, must stop 
short without extending quite to the outside of 
the column, ns the pull causing the fracture in the 
interior is due purely to longitudinal push in the 


outer part of the column. That outer part, there¬ 
fore, will not be subjected to the pull at all, and 
so the enlarging circular conchoidal fracture 
should be expected to stop short without pene¬ 
trating to the outside of the column, especially 
at the angles. In the event of the central ] art 
cracking, and so ceasing to bear a pull, the outer 
part being- less resisted than before, would in¬ 
crease in length in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the new internal fissure, and so would bring 
parts nearer the circumference than before into the 
condition of being subject to a pulling stress. 
Also, the reverberation or tremor at the instant 
of the cracking might, it seems reasonable to sup¬ 
pose, cany the advancing circular edge of the 
fissure somewhat farther out than the region which 
would be subjected to a pull if the action were 
slow, instead of being by a start. The appearances 
of the cross-joints, with the central area of each 
like a circular or oval flattisk face, or like the 
convex or concave form of a watch-glass, but not 
.extending out quite to the angles, nnd usually not 
quite out to the sides of the columns, seem to be 
in accordance with the suppositious here made, and 
to give considerab’e corroboration to them. The 
cracks, if formed ns supposed, without ex¬ 
tending quite to the outside of the column, 
would constitute places of weakness, from 
which under the shattering influence of earth¬ 
quakes or other causes, fresh fractures would 
readily proceed quite to the outside, severing the 
columns completely across: but these fresh frac- 
tures occurring in ways quite different from those 
in which the original circular ones hud done, could 
not be expected to be in continuity with the sup¬ 
posed original circularly terminating fissures. Thus 
is accounted for the approximately circular outer 
boundary to the flattish or lunette-shaped middle 
part of the cross-joint, which is very commonly to 
be seen. On a visit to the Giant's Causeway, in 
the summer of Professor Thomson had 

noticed some phenomena tending to confirm his 
views. He met with several instances in which a 
small mass of stone, different in texture and in 
hardness from the rest of the basalt, showed itself 
in the cross-joint of the column ; and in which the 
joint presented to his view the appearance as if the 
cross fracture had originated at and spread out 
from this spot of irregular quality. 'When this 
extraneous or irregular lump happened to be near 
the middle of a column, there appeared to emanate 
from it, in all directions, approximately straight 
but roughly-formed rays; and xvlien the lump 
happened to he near one side of the column, the 
rays emanating from it spread out in curved forms 
like a brush, and the several rays in proceeding 
outwards seemed to bend gently somewhat toward 
the nearest external face of the column. This seemed 
as if they had teuded to run so as at eacli moment to 
Ire advancing in a direction approximately perpen¬ 
dicular to the advancing circular or oval edge of the 
enlarging fissure. If a fracture originating at one 
side of a column were to advance across to the 
other side, and in so doing were to cut across any 
irregular lump in the mass, that lump would leave 
a kind of tail extending from itself forward in the 
direction of propagation of the fissure; but the 

f iart of the fissure formed before arriving at the 
ump would be scarcely at all influenced by the 
presence of that irregularity. A tail emanating 
in this way from an irregular lump or a vesicular 
cavity, nnd extending forward in the direction of 
advance of the crack, is continually to be noticed 
in the breakage of flints, glass, basalts, and other 
brittle substances. But the cases noticed at the 
Giant's Causeway, in which, from an included 
lump, the lines radiated out in various directions, 
and were curved when the lump was eccentric, 
tend to corroborate the supposition that the fissure 
had its beginning at the irregular lump, where 
some local weakness or overstraining might exist, 
and that it flashed out from thence towards tile 
circumference of the column. In conclusion 
Professor Thomson referred to the important 
light thrown on the subject of basaltic rocks by 


Mr. C. Roberts in bis communication to this sec¬ 
tion a few days ago. After intensely heating fire¬ 
clay bricks and allowing them to cool, be at plea¬ 
sure produced a prismatic structure by breaking 
the brick, but the structure was without the cross¬ 
joints. The Frofessor then explained that basaltic 
columns had not necessarily cross joints, as they 
had often been found at great length quite con¬ 
tinuous, and he had himself found such columns 
in the excavations of the Belfast cemetery. 


FINE ART. 

MR. FOLEY. 

John IIenry Foley, the “eminent” sculptor, as 
he might be conventionally called, and really not 
only an eminent but an excellent sculptor, died on 
August 27, at the comparatively early age of lil’ty- 
six. He was an Irishman, born in Dublin in 1618. 
He studied first at the school of the Royal 
Dublin Society of Art; and afterwards in the 
London Royal Academy, having come over 
to the English capital in 1624. Here he soon 
attracted some attention, confirmed when his 
model of Innocence, and the Death of Abel, were 
exhibited in ]s.'i!). In 1*40 he attained renown 
bv his Ino and Bacchus : a work, however, which 
at the present day ranks rather low in the total of 
his performances. The Youth at. a fit ream, dis¬ 
played in Westminster Hall in 1644, was greatly 
superior to the Ino and Bacchus: it remains to 
this day one of the best examples of the combina¬ 
tion, in modern sculpture, of a certain idoal 
nntique grace with a simply natural motive, and 
true realisation of form. These two statues ob¬ 
tained for Mr. Foley a commission to execute 
sculptural works for the new Houses of Parlia¬ 
ment : the Hampden and Selden in St. Stephen's 
Hall were the result. Other works might be 
particularised : The Mother (16-5]); Eijeria and Ca¬ 
rnet ac us in the Mansion House, Ac., Ac. His very 
best productions, however, have been in the 
way of portrait-sculpture. The colossal eques¬ 
trian statue of Lord llardinpe, erected in Calcutta 
after being for some while on view in London in 
the courtyard of Burlington House, would alone 
be enough for reputation — or the Lord Cline 
at Shrewsbury. The Out ram lately set up in 
Waterloo Place was full of fiery but self-pos¬ 
sessed strength ; and the Lord Herbert in front 
of the War Office is remarkable for the expression 
of thought, not merely indicated in the counten¬ 
ance, but informing the entire figure, even to its 
robing. Some other portrait works of uncommon 
mark, from Mr. Foley's hand, have been set up in 
bis native Ireland. He was elected A.R.A. in 
1840, and R.A. in 18o*. He was, we believe, 
popular among his brother artists; free front 
pompousness or self-assertion; interested in the 
efforts of others, and the cause of art generally ; and 
glad to do a good turn to any deserving aspirant. 

There is little danger in prophesying that F'oley 
will permanently retain high rank among our 
native sculptors, in virtue of his monumental 
portraits. They are works of excellent balance, 
lie is more spirited than this sculptor, more 
manly than that, move graceful thau a third, more 
powerful than a fourth; altogether a man of real 
and fine attainment, a master in full and calm 

{ tossession of his means, lie knows his art, and 
timself also. It might be said that, beginning as 
an ordinary practitioner in the British school of 
sculpture, he rose by mental superiority to be a 
leading personage in the European school: ami 
the same remark would to a great extent hold 
good of his predecessor Daily, whose lengthened 
career, however, closed lx-lore he had achieved 
coequal distinction. The death of Mr. F'oley is 
truly a mischance to our sculpture, and leaves a 
conspicuous gap among the Royal Academicians: 
they may, nevertheless, it" they please, so far 
recoup their loss as to substitute one excellent 
sculptor for another, and elect Mr. Wooluer ns a 
worthy successor to Mr. Foley. 

W. M. Rossetti. 
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CAMBRIAN ABCHAEOI.OGICAE SOCIETY. 

Last week tlio members of this Society held a 
series of meetings, of which "Wrexham was the 
headquarters. On Monday, August 24,the Society 
met in the Public Hall at Wrexham, to hear the 
report for the past year read by the Rev. E. L. 
Barnwell, one of the secretaries of the Associa¬ 
tion, whose account of the shite of the Society 
was very satisfactory. In moving the adoption 
of the report, Professor Babington congratulated 
his colleagues on the better preservation of local 
antiquities: some years ago it was common for 
farmers to break up monumental stones to mend 
their walls; but at the present day the 
interest in such remains was more widely 
diffused. A paper was then read by the 
Rev. 1). R. Thomas on “ The Archaeology of 
Wrexham and the Neighbourhood,” in which he 
gave a sketch of the geological formations of the 
district, and then passed on to speak of the his¬ 
tory of the inhabitants. The Welsh families 
were of undoubted antiquity; for to the ques¬ 
tion— 

“ When Adam delved and Eve span. 

Who was then tho gentleman ? ” 

the time-honoured and authentic answer bad been 
given— 

“ Eyton of Eytou and Jone6 of Lhvynonn, 

They then were gentlemen." 

Descending to more historic times, traces of 
the Roman occupation were still visible in 
the remains of their mines at Shinders Oerion, 
near Caergwrle, and in some of the names in 
the district. Intimately connected with the 
Roman occupation was the great monastery at 
Bangor, whose inmates were concerned in the 
controversy between St. Augustine and the British 
church; and Mr. Thomas suggested that the 
slaughter of the monks by Ethelfrid of Northum¬ 
bria might have occurred at Pant vr Ochain, “ the 
dingle of groaning.” This event was followed by 
the war between Oswald and Penda, and the con¬ 
sequent annexation cf the district to the kingdom 
of Mercia. After a few remarks on the building 
of Oita's dyke and the invasion of the Danes, who 
were defeated by the inhabitants at Bullington, the 
lecturer proceeded to speak of the churches, which 
were originally built of “ wattle and dab,” “ a spe¬ 
cimen oi which still existed in the curious little 
church of Melverlev, near Oswestry,” and hojied 
that more information would be obtained about 
their own parish church, one of the finest in Wales, 
which a orrner bishop had desired to erect into a 
cat herb a). 

On Tuesday the members of tho Society paid a 
visit to Chirk Castle, the seat of Mr. Biddulph. 
The chapel and other portions of the building are 
of the fourteenth century. In the picture gallery 
there is one of the finest portraits extant of the 
Duke of Monmouth; and the collection of armour 
includes twenty or thirty muskets of tho reign 
of Charles I.. of which there are few, if any, 
specimens in the Tower of London. The party 
then went to Ruabon Church, where the Rev. E. 
D. Edwards exhibited a fresco iRtelv discovered on 
the south wall, which was probably executed by 
the monks of Valle Crucis in tne thirteenth century. 
Mr. Whalley, M.P., one of the churchwardens, 
produced a monumental effigy connected with the 
church, which he believed to be of the sixth 
century, but the more skilled archaeologists pre¬ 
sent attributed it in preference to the fourteenth. 
Luncheon was hospitably provided by Sir W. W. 
Wynn at Wynnstav, and the house, which is 
modem, was exhibited by Mr. Ferrey, son of the 
architect. 

In the afternoon, Offa’s dyke, Penygardden, and 
the adjacent earthworks, were visited; and in the 
evening a meeting was held at Wrexham, at 
which Mr. Bloxam contributed a paper on the 
history of Chirk Castle. 

On Wednesday the Society visited Chester. 
An address was delivered in the Cathedral by 
Dean Howson, who gave an account of the re¬ 


storation now in progress, for which more money 
is required, although 00,0001. has been already 
spent. The Society promised 501. for the restora¬ 
tion of a stall in the choir. St. John's church, 
the Phoenix tower, and other interesting portions 
of the city, were also inspected, as well as the 
Museum of the Chester Archaeological Society. 

On Thursday, a number of ladies and gentlemen 
drove to Hawarden Castle, a modem building, but 
containing within its grounds the ruins of a 
British castle, which is mentioned ns existing in 
700, when Orta, King of Mercia, built his famous 
dyke. 

On Friday, the parish church of Wrexham was 
examined. The range of arches and pillars in the 
middle of the church was probably built in tho 
fourteenth century, and the aisles, clerestory, and 
tower subsequently added. The exterior is of the 
style used in the reign of Henry VII. Among the 
sculptures on the tower is a figure of St. James of 
Coiupostella, with a scrip and bourdon and the 
other usual accompaniments; and a curious group 
of a sow and litter of pigs, which perhaps refers to 
some local legend. In the chancel is an effigy of 
Hugh Bellot, who was Bishop of Bangor from 
1685 to lotto, when he was translated to the See 
of Chester, and died the following year. The font 
is ancient, having been displaced during the civil 
war, and used successively as a pig-trough and a 
flower-pot; hut is not improved by having been 
recently rechiselled. 

During the week a collection of objects of in¬ 
terest was exhibited in the Public Mall. These 
were lent by gentlemen and ladies residing 
in the neighbourhood, and included rare editions 
of the Bible and other hooks, principally relating 
to Wales; portraits of Charles I. and tho Chevalier 
St. George; a shoe belonging to one of Cromwell’s 
horses, armour, old china; Ashautee, Abyssinian 
and South Sea Island weapons and ornaments; 
Roman and Samian ware and coins dug up in 
Chester; a copper drinking cup weighing Oj lb., 
which each burgess of Iiolt was obliged to 
empty on his enrolment, a task which is now 
commuted for a tine of 10*.; and many other 
curiosities of all kinds. 


srriuors Hebrew coins. 

Somewhat too late, we fear, to lie of full service, 
we call attention to a recent “ find ” of silver 
coins in Palestine which cannot have formed a 
portion of any genuine coinage. These pieces, 
some of which have been sold in high quarters at 
high prices, bear the impress of antiquity in their 
types and legends. They are all specimens of the 
stater, or three-quarter shekel—a coin which, 
during the Roman domination, was accepted by 
the Sanhedrim in lieu of the legal shekel for the 
purpose of the Temple tax. There are two types 
of the first year of the Sabbatic week, five of tho 
second, two of the third, and four of the fourth, 
none of which exactly coincide with any of those 
heretofore figured. The letters are of a very 
ancient form, and there is one of them on 
one coin, a mini, which has a sort of jerr el, or 
cross, on the tail, that has not been previously 
observed. The type is that of the cos, or sacri¬ 
ficial goblet, on tho obverse, and the three-flowered 
rod on the reverse, with the legends “ Jerusalem 
the Holy ” and “Shekel Isral.” 

Thus far all is well. But the carefid observer 
will be struck by the following peculiarities:— 
The coins appear to have been exposed to great 
violence of neat, but show no signs whatever of 
wear. Some of them are coated with a hard, 
nearly black, incrustation, which is not the horn 
silver, dear to the collector, hut resembles a lead 
slag. File minks on the edges are sharper and 
less careful than in the few accepted specimens of 
this curious kind of coin. The surface, instead of 
that lovely patina which covers the unique British 
Museum specimen of a hall-stater, has a hard, 
dark appearance, such as is produced in an alloy 
of silver and lead by the less precious metai. 


(>ue of them, which seemed to have been tested 
by the file, showed specks and bubbles that 
denoted that the metal had been not stamped, but 
cast. Finally, and conclusively, the specific gra¬ 
vity of a tested specimen was 10'8; which is 
that ot an alloy of two-thirds of silver with one- 
third of lead ; the specific gravity of the English 
silver coinage being, as is well known, 10'35, and 
that of the French coinage being 10'33. 

It is, ot course, possible that these base pieces 
were issued during that fiscal revolt of the Jews 
(about A. li. 135, according to general accounts, but 
concluded in a.d. 122, according to the Talmud), 
which plays so disproportionate a part in the 
numismatic theory of De Sauley and his followers. 
But although the baseness of the metal, and pos¬ 
sibly even the use of the cupola instead of tho dio, 
might he thus explained, the absence of wear, and 
the presence of the peculiar incrustation, in which 
one or two of the specimens are so encased as to he 
indistinguishable as to type, can hardly be thus 
accounted for. That at some time or other these 
pieces have been cast, either on old matrices or on 
moulds made from genuine coins, may, we think, 
he frankly accepted. 11 '/ien this forgery was made, 
whether seventeen centuries or seventeen months 
ago, there is little to show, except the absence of 
true patina and of marks of wear. 

\\ e cannot too forcibly impress on all collectors 
ot coins of so rare a character, tho necessity of 
having recourse to the sure test of the balance. 
De Sauley has set the good example, not followed 
by his English disciples, of stating the weight of 
each silver piece which he figures. Of the copper 
cuius he lias not given the weights. The state¬ 
ment is made that the results of weighing the 
copper coinage are so anomalous, that the only 
ell'eet of publishing them would he to overthrow 
existing theories on the subject. If that he the 
case, such theories ought to he overthrown, and 
will he exploded sooner or later. Tile careful toil 
of tho Abbe Barthclcmi is that which should he 
taken as the model by the numismatist. In all 
branches of research it has been from the facts 
which at first appeared most anomalous that the 
greatest light lias been derived. And justly so ; 
for anomalous, in such a case, simply means some¬ 
thing not commonly known, or not known to the 
particular student. If not only the investigation 
of weight, hut that of specific gravity, were made 
an essential part of the description of everv coin, 
the speculator would find it impossible to sell bad 
alloy for genuine silver. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A conspicuous and very ugly stone obelisk has 
just been erected at Greenwich Hospital, in the 
grounds immediately opposite the Ship Motel. It 
is dedicated to the memory of the brave men who 
fell during the war in New Zealand in 1803-4, by 
their surviving comrades of 1 [er Majesty's ships 
Curaqoa, Miranda, Harrier, Esk, and Eclipse. In 
the centre are the words “ Now Zealand,” and on 
the four sides the names and runk of those whom 
it commemorates. 

TnE death is announced of Mr. Thomas Carrick, 
the portrait painter. Mis portraits of various 
political and other celebrities are well known from 
haring been exhibited in most of the popular print 
shops. Mr. Carrick was a self-made man and self- 
taught artist. Me was bom at Carlisle. 

Miss LEEcn lias kindly lent her private collec¬ 
tion of her brother’s original drawings to the 
Brighton Pavilion Committee for the purpose of 
exhibition. 

A statue is to he erected in Glasgow to the 
memory of Livingstone. The balance of the 
Livingstone Relief Fund—about 600/.—is to be 
devoted to this purpose, and other funds raised by 
subscription. 

A fine collection of engravings from the works 
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of Wouvermans may now be seen in the passage 
from Guildhall to the City Library. They have 
been presented by Mr. Nissen. 

A committee has been formed at Venice for the 
purpose of erecting a statue to Xicolo Tommaseo, 
who was the colleague of Manin during the pro¬ 
visionary Government at Venice in 1848. 

The Chronique , as a warning to conservators of 
museums, states that a thief has recently found 
means of cutting a painting out of its frame in the 
Marseilles Museum and making off with his booty. 

M. Flameng’s fine etching of Rembrandt's 
Night-Watch may be obtained from M. Lrivv, 21, 
Rue Bonaparte. The finest proofs on parchment 
cost 800 l'r., proofs before letters 100 fr., and 
ordinary impressions 40 fr. 

Dottblemarti, the sculptor, is engaged at Paris 
on a statue of Bolivar the “ Liberador,” which is 
to cost 3,200/. The model is about to be sent 
out to Guayaquil for the approval of the Ecuador 
Government. 

The Cercle Artistique et Litteraire of Brussels 
will open an exhibition of the works of its mem¬ 
bers in November. A large new gallery has 
lately been added to the “ grande salle ” of the 
Cercle, which will then be inaugurated. The 
Cercle Artistique et Litteraire is about the most 
nourishing of all the art societies of Brussels. 

A National Kaulbach Institution has been 
founded at Niirnberg to give assistance to talented 
German artists, without distinction of age, sex, 
or place of residence. The council is composed 
of artists and lovers of art (Kunstfreunde), and 
the committee have already received powerful 
support, especially from Germans residing in 
foreign countries. The annual contribution to 
the foundation is fixed at two Reichsmark. 

An interesting account of the young Spanish 
painter Fortuny will be found in the Zeitsehrift 
fiir Bildende Kunst of August 21. Theophile 
Gautier gave a short sketch of Fortuny’s artistic 
life in the Journal Off del some few years ago, and 
the present writer on the subject adds a few par¬ 
ticulars gleaned from Fortuny's friends in Rome. 
The value of the article is increased by a capital 
woodcut from a pen-and-ink drawing by For¬ 
tuny—a most life-like sketch of a man seated on 
a rude bench and leaning on a stick. The other 
articles of the number are a continuation of Dr. 
Woltinann’s “Excursions in Alsace,” giving the 
history of the Minster at Strnssburg, a review of 
Rudolf Rahn’s History of Art in Switzerland, 
and a further account of Goethe's relations with 
the Saxon Art-Union, contributed by Hermann 
Uhde. Several long letters from Goethe are given, 
but they have not much interest. 

An etching, by E. Forberg, of a picture in 
the Royal Academy at Vienna, attributed to Boni- 
fazio, forms the frontispiece of the number. 

The great wooden gallery that runs along the 
facade of the Luxembourg, below the Pavilion de 
i'llorloge, is being heightened and enlarged. It 
has hitherto contained only the portraits of the 
members of the Institute, but its enlargement 
will now permit of the exhibition of a great many 
pictures that have been stowed away for want of 
room. 

The inauguration of the monument at the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts to Henri Reguault and his com¬ 
rades who fell in the late war, will take place on 
October 5. 

An important painting, by Rubens, of The 
Judgment of Solonum, will, it is announced, be put 
up to auction at the Hotel Ilrouot during the forth¬ 
coming season. That this picture should be “ still 
in a good state of preservation” is remarkable, 
considering the sufferings it has undergone, and 
the hair-breadth escapes it has had. In 1832, 
during the siege of Antwerp, The Judgment of 
Solomon (then in the Antwerp Museum) was struck 
by a projectile, and so badly wounded that a pic¬ 
ture restorer demanded 1,600 fr. for his attention 


to the case. After he had performed a cure, the 
restored Solomon was bought by M. Ilercule 
Robert, a distinguished amateur, who possessed a 
fine gallery in Paris. But unfortunately, M. 
Robert's hotel, which was situated at the angle 
of the Quai Saint-Paul and the Rue de l’Etoile, 
suffered greatly during the days of June, 1848. 
No fewer than eleven cannon balls were thrown into 
it; and one of them struck Rubens’ painting ex¬ 
actly in the same place as the projectile at Ant¬ 
werp. This second wound, however, was also 
skilfully healed, and Solomon is now reported to 
look as young and fresh as ever. The painter has 
depicted himself and his beautiful young wife, 
Helena Fourment, in this work. 

Of late years attention has been drawn among 
Germans and Russians to the specialities which 
distinguish the industrial art-products of many 
tribes of Eastern Europe, more especially the 
South-Slaves who inhabit the shores of the Lower 
Danube. Here it would appear that the woollen 
and linen fabrics of their rude looms, and their 
embroidered cloths, which have been made after 
the same patterns for ages, possess a genuine ar¬ 
tistic character in their designs and combina¬ 
tions of colour approximating very closely to pri¬ 
mitive Oriental art. After long ages of neglect 
and contempt, the Germans are beginning in the 
present day to see the benefit that their own textile 
art may derive from copying the characteristic 
excellences of the relics of a primitive industry 
which the advance of Western civilisation is rapidly 
blotting out. Herr Essenwein and F. Bock have 
the merit of having been the first to recognise and 
draw attention to the scientific and artistic value 
of the brightly-coloured carpets, rugs, and 
borders, and the excellent embroideries on 
linen which were produced among the semi- 
barbarous Slavonic tribes who so long seemed to 
form the boundary line between Eastern and 
Western civilisation. The Technological Museum 
of Vienna now possesses some good specimens of 
these products, but the best collection of the kind 
is that of Herr Felix Ley, at Essegg, which was 
shown at the Paris Exhibition of 1807, and there 
attracted the attention of Professor Friedrich 
Fischbach, of Hanau, who, detecting the advan¬ 
tages which such models would afford to manu¬ 
facturers, both in regard to designs for ornamental 
metallic working and for textile fabrics, procured 
the consent of the owner to have coloured plates 
taken of the most characteristic of these objects. 
The result of his efforts is an interesting work, 
entitled Siidslavische Omamente (Hanau, 1874), 
which is illustrated by seventeen admirable plates, 
and as a pendant to this, Professor Fischbach is 
preparing a work on the national art industry of 
Hungary. The St. Petersburg press has also re¬ 
cently issued a volume, which, under the title 
L'Omement Basse National, treats of Slavonic 
embroidery and lace work, and thus, like the other 
books to which we have referred, supplies a want 
in industrial art literature. 

In Hubert Janitschek's article on German Art 
and German Artists in Rome, in Unsere Zeit for 
August 15, the author goes out of his way to 
speak of a young Norwegian sculptor, Dane Magel- 
sen, who is, it appears, on the high road to a re- 

f iutation of the same kind as Thorwaldsen’s. He 
ived here in England in great destitution, cutting 
out models of ships for a livelihood, but his genius 
became slowly appreciated by his countrymen, and 
he was enabled to go to Rome to study. Jani- 
tschek praises a Meleager as particularly passionate 
in feeling and noble in outline, and mentions an 
excellent portrait of Ole Bull, the violinist. 

The collections of signet rings, seals, weapons, 
and armoury which had been made bv the late 
Dr. B. J. RSruer in the neighbourhood of Frank¬ 
fort am Main, has passed into the possession of 
Count Solms-Rodelheim. The acquisition by the 
Count of these interesting antiquarian objects has 
been hailed with much satisfaction in the neigh¬ 
bourhood, since it was feared that in default of a 


purchaser nearer home this unique collection 
would make its way, like so many other art trea¬ 
sures, to England. The value and interest attach¬ 
ing to the collection are enhanced by the fact of 
its having given origin to the learned work on the 
“Seals of the emperors, kings, and self-styled 
kings of Germany,” brought out by Dr. Eomer in 

A remarkable find has been made in Nideggen 
Castle, the hereditary seat of the dukes of Jiilich, 
where Archbishop Engelbert of Cologne was kept 
prisoner for some time, but which is at present 
only a ruin. The present proprietors have given 
instructions to have the well in the castle-yard 
cleared out. This well, according to old chronicles, 
is supposed to have a depth of 650 feet, and is said 
to extend to the bed of the river Roer. After 
clearing out large masses of debris, the work¬ 
men came, ninety-five feet under the pre¬ 
sent level, upon a large number of Jiilich 
gold and silver coins, which were probably thrown 
into the well at the time of the storming of the 
castle bv the Emperor Charles V. But the most 
interesting find was made a short time after, 
when a well-preserved cross-bow was brought 
up, inlaid with ivory and decorated with gold. 
At the butt end is a beautiful Gothic W inlaid 
in gold, with a crown and the number II above 
it, which leads to the supposition that the cross¬ 
bow, a most singular specimen of its kind, be¬ 
longed to William II., Duke of Jiilich. Helmets, 
heavy clubs with spikes, and several long knights’ 
swords, partly attacked by rust, were also brought 
up. The several objects found will, as soon as 
the other excavations which have been ordered in 
other parts of the ruins are completed, be for¬ 
warded to Aix-la-Chapelle; the cross-bow, how¬ 
ever, will be sent to Berlin, Duke William being 
an ancestor of the German Emperor. 

THE STAGE. 

“amt bobsabt” at dbebt lane theatre. 

It is pleasant to see a large theatre filled from 
footlights to chandelier with enthusiastic students 
of English history, as presented in Mr. Andrew 
Halliday's cheap illustrated edition. It is agree¬ 
able to notice the approval with which they view 
both the heroic and unheroic deeds of past times; 
and the cheers which they bestow on queens and 
merry-andrews, on ministers of State and drunken 
senators, on screaming maidens and sleek villains. 
This impartial attitude is invaluable to the proper 
study of history. Mr. Halliday knows it, and 
makes use of it. His procedure is extremely 
simple. Sir Walter Scott had an inexhaustible 
talent for scenic effect, and employed that talent 
in writing historical romances. Mr. Halliday sets 
to work on Scott’s pictorial ideas. Mr. Beverly 
provides them with illustrations; Mr. Halliday 
with letter-press. Mr. Beverly gives them a 
local habitation; Mr. Halliday a name. And the 
dramatist brings to his task a thorough knowledge 
of the modem science of the boards. It is a science 
which Byron disdained, and which Shakespeare 
lived too soon to understand. It causes managers 
to look askance on Manfred, and banishes Hamlet 
to the limbo of English operas at the Crystal 
Palace. But Mr. Halliday has studied it pro¬ 
foundly. He is marvellously versed in exits 
and entrances, in well-timed curses and looks 
of scorn, in brawls which shall drown the 
noise of workmen’s hammers, in arrivals on state- 
barges and departures through trap-doors. This 
skill is conspicuously shown in Amy jRobsart, 
lately revived at Drury Lane Theatre, in which, 
with the aid of a large number of officials, in¬ 
cluding the gasman and the prompter, whose 
names are all very properly placed in the bills, he 
has given a most creditable representation of 
England in the days of Elizabeth. 

There is no period so well adapted to theatrical 
reproduction. It is the most highly coloured 
epoch of English history. In the transition from 
feudal to court life men'B brains overflowed with 
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living forms. They found vent in the stage, in 
shows and pageants, masques and mythological 
entertainments, processions and dramatic recep¬ 
tions. All was extravagance. The men wore 
busks and verdingales: the women wore cambric 
ruffs and jewelled stomachers. In their speech 
they ran into far-fetched conceits, and played fan¬ 
tastically with words. The age would do nothing 
like other ages. Art had lately produced Titian 
and Correggio: the drama now gave birth to 
Shakespeare. Three hundred years pass, and the 
ideal changes. Art produces a Beverly and the 
drama a llalliday. The playgoer is to be human¬ 
ised. He shall not again see Tamerlane riding 
in a chariot drawn by chained kings, Giovanni 
entering the banqueting-hall with his mis¬ 
tress’s heart on his dagger, the Duchess of Malfi 
going slowly mad in the sight of the people. 
Daintier sights shall be set before him: queens 
gracefully descending from well-trained horses, 
gracefully stepping upon well-lined cloaks, grace¬ 
fully departing in well-oiled barges. His passions 
are to be greatly stirred. The queen will now 
and again condescend to drag unhappy maidens 
about the stage, will throw them on the ground, 
will reproach them in vehement language. There 
shall be no stabbings and drownings and the like 
horrors; but merely a drawbridge, a bolt, and a 
moat underneath. And if with all this the spec¬ 
tator's aesthetic sense is not gratified, he must be 
a very ill-conditioned playgoer indeed. 

Miss Wallis is remarkably intense as the heroine, 
Amy Robsart. She flashes defiance at Varney 
with all her features. She thinks to overwhelm 
him with clamour. She screams when he ap¬ 
proaches her, screams when he leaves her, screams 
when he drags her up the steps of Mervyn Tower, 
screams when he falls through the drawbridge. 
But Mr. Creswick, as Richard Varney, stands un¬ 
daunted in the midst of the confusion. lie is the 
smoothest villain in all the annals of villany. 
The cries and menaces of Amy Robsart glide off 
him easily and naturally. Mr. Cresw ick is some¬ 
what given to unmeaning action with his hands, 
but'he is an excellent artist. It is to be regretted 
that actors are employed at all in plays of this 
class. Machinery is making' such strides that the 
day cannot be distant when Miss Wallis's screams 
will be performed by a steam whistle and Mr. 
Creswick s gestures by a self-working pump-handle. 
Meanwhile it is necessary to say that the actors 
who are at present engaged gave much satisfac¬ 
tion, and if it be seemly to distinguish' between 
them we mav select for special praise the yeomen 
of the guard who wore their coursing-caps with 
great dignity, and the queen’s white horse who 
carried his royal mistress so gallantly that he was 
received with unusual applause. 

“THE BROKEN branch” at the opera COMIQUE 
THEATRE. 

Light opera has become an integral part of the 
modern stage. It is not, indeed, congenial to 
minds of severe calibre. Even the grand opera 
was long ago written down among the unveraci¬ 
ties by Mr. Carlyle. But the classes whom it 
attracts to the theatre are very numerous, and in¬ 
clude a large number of educated men. When 
the company from the Fantaisies Parisiennes of 
Brussels were singing the music of M. Lecocq’s 
latest production it was by no means rare to see 
distinguished politicians, men of letters, and men 
of science unbending themselves in the stalls. 
The taste is not depraved, and the relaxation 
afforded to the mind by light music is infinitely 
more agreeable than that afforded by the sight of 
ships sinking into dusty waves, and bv the splitting 
of wooden icebergs. But Mr. R. D'Oyly Carte 
is not concerned with the ethics of opera-bouffe: 
he merely regards it from a financial aspect, and 
finds the prospect pleasing. He has therefore 
established a permanent home for it at the above- 
named theatre, and has selected for his first 
venture a piece which met with success in Paris 
a little time ago. It has been adapted into ex¬ 


cellent prose and verse by Mr. Du Terreaux, and 
the music is written by M. Gaston Serpette, a 
prizeman of the Paris Conservatory. It is con¬ 
structed on the usual model of these productions, 
with a lover’s part for Mdme. Peschard and a 
hoyden’s part for Mdme. Judic. It would be 
difficult to count the number of mimic husbands 
who have been sent to fight the Saracens, of 
magic distaffs which have been broken, of 
silver cups which have been lost, through the 
sympathy existing between Mdme. Peschard and 
Mdme. Judic. But the Parisian public loves to 
see these actresses bill and coo, and Parisian 
authors and musicians generally love what the 
public loves. M. Serpette's opera is quite the best 
of these pieces written to order. Its story is 
sufficiently clear and more than sufficiently extra¬ 
vagant. It possesses no humour except a little 
of the pantomimic or slap-on-the-back order. But 
the music is very graceful, Mdlle. Rita’s singing 
the best thing of its kind ever heard in London, and 
the decorations and costumes unusually brilliant. 

The story is compiled from various sources, and 
owes not a little to Scarron. It was a maxim of 
Roman law that a woman was the beginning and 
end of her own family. It was also a maxim of 
the House of Buhtvarnisch. In both cases the 
females were the broken twigs of the family tree. 
In both cases the maxim was grounded on tradi¬ 
tion, but in the former it was a useful fiction, in 
the latter a disagreeable reality. Hereditary in¬ 
stinct was strong in the niece of the Grand Duke, 
and led her to run away from a convent and from 
her betrothed husband, Prince Isidor, and to join 
a company of strolling actors, in the ranks of which 
the prince had also enlisted to escape from 
his affianced bride. Of course two rustic lovers, 
the Peschard and Judic of the story, are found to 
replace them. Of course their names are Jean 
and Margotte: and of course Margotte is saluted 
as princess. But she did not proceed to retrieve 
the honour of the family: and she was not warned 
by the pictures which hung on the palace walls, of 
faded damsels who had broken as much of the 
family tree as their personal appearance would 
allow them. On the contrary, she demoralised the 
court. Though a simple village maiden, she had 
learned to dance the cancan as wildly as a dis¬ 
hevelled milliner of the Quartier-Latin. It is true 
that her country was Germany and the age 
mediaeval: but the cancan is of no country and of 
no age. So the ministers of state and maids of 
honour, the gentlemen ushers and kitchen wenches, 
the master of ceremonies and prima-donna of the 
court, were initiated into the mysteries of a 
Parisian orgie, and held their own gallantly. The 
ladies abandoned their flowing robes and appeared 
in thinnest gauze. And it is perhaps due to the 
intervention of the new licenser of plays that the 
piece is brought to a speedy termination by the 
return of the true prince and princess. 

It will be seen that there is little fun in the 
story, and yet the opera is thoroughly successful. 
For this the music of M. Serpette is entitled to 
much credit. It is the music of a young composer 
who has studied in a good school, but who lias 
not allowed his fancy to run away with him. It 
cannot be very popular. The humour of Offen¬ 
bach, and the grotesqueness of Hervd, are wanting 
to it; but it is distinguished by delicacy of feeling 
and daintiness of thought. Mdlle. Pauline Rita 
and Miss Laverne pour out their sorrows in a duet, 
which is at one quaint and original. And this 
brings us to the remark that no branch of the 
drama has of late received so valuable an addition 
as light opera has received in Mdlle. Pauline Rita. 
Her voice is sweet and her method perfect. She 
has evidently been trained for a higher stage. She 
has stooped to conquer. The refinement of her 
style is set in relief by the boisterous manner of 
Miss Laverne, who sings nautical ballads and 
dances Parisian quadrilles with the utmost vivacity. 
Altogether Mr. Carte may be congratulated on the 
success of his entertainment. 

Walter Ma cleans. 


Mdme. Angot and her daughter have once more 
returned to enliven the town. The fops with 
their black cravats and cadenettes relccees ; the 
ladies with their buffonts and shovel bonnets; 
Barras the statesman and Lange the actress; Ange 
Pitou the agitator and Larivaudiero the stock¬ 
jobber ; all the world of intriguers and gossips, of 
rascals and dissolute women, that was centred in 
Paris under the Directory, is once more represented 
on the London stage. At present it finds place at 
the Lyceum and Standard Theatres. At the 
former it is ably directed bv Miss Emily Soldene; 
at the latter by Miss J ulia Matthews. There is 
no reason why these companies should not join 
forces, and establish a theatre for the performance 
of the opera forever. 

Mr. Arthur Cecil made his appearance on 
Wednesday at the Gaiety Theatre in Mr. Arthur 
Sullivan’s operetta Co.v mid Hn.r. Mr. Cecil is at 
his best in music of a humorous vein. lie 
sings lullaby to the bacon with deep feeling, and 
relates with genuine emotion his flight from the 
renowned mistress of bathing-machines. But 
it is to be hoped that he will soon have an 
opportunity of showing the full range of his comic 
powers. Meanwhile the Gaiety programme is 
flanked by the Princess of Trebizond. 

Several new pieces are expected in London. 
Drury Lane Theatre will in three weeks produce 
Mr. Halliday's play, Bichard Coeur de Lion, in 
which Mr. dreswick and Miss Wallis perform the 
chief parts. At the Ilaymarket Theatre Mdlle. 
Beatrice appears to-night in Mdlle. Desclde’s great 
part in Irou Frou ; and she will revive on 
Saturday, September 19, the English version of 
Sardou's Nos Intimes. The Olympic Theatre will 
shortly produce an adaptation of MM. D'Ennery 
and Cormon’s latest drama Les Deux Orphelines. 
The Gaiety Theatre has in rehearsal a version 
of M. Lecocq’s Les Cent Yieryes and a comic 
opera by Johann Strauss. The Princess’s Theatre 
will revive on Thursday next Mr. Watts Phillips’ 
drama Lost in London. The Strand Theatre is 
preparing another farcical piece by Mr. Farnie, to 
be called Loo. The Alhambra Theatre produces 
on Monday next an opera-bouffe translated by 
Mr. Byron from a libretto written by MM. Vanloo 
and Leterrier, and fitted with music by M. Georges 
Jacobi, the conductor of tho theatre. And, finally, 
the Charing Cross Theatre opens on Saturday, 
September 19, under the management of Mr. W. 
R. Field, for the performances of Miss Lydia 
Thompson. A comedy by Mr. Bumand, said to 
be an adaptation of Gavaut, Minanl et de., and an 
extravaganza by Mr. Farnie, said to be called 
Blue Beard, will be then produced. 

Sardou’s play, Les Gnnaehos, was revived at 
tho Theatre du Vaudeville, Paris, on Tuesday. 
The Bouffes Parisiens opened on Wednesday with 
La Jolie Parfumeuse, Mdme. Judic appearing in 
the part of Mdme. Tlido. Two new pieces have 
been performed in Paris: one at the Theatre du 
Chateau d'Eau, by MM. Clairville and Marot, 
called Le Treiztbne Coup de Minuit ; the other at 
the Thdatre des Varidtds, called Les Mormons it 
Paris, by MM. Delacour and Louis Leroy. 

George Sand has written a comedy called 
L'Homme de Neiye. Victor Sejour’s Cromwell is 
in rehearsal at the Theatre de l’Ambigu. The 
piece by MM. Lecocq and Sardou, called Les Prts- 
Saint-Gervais, has been read to the artists of the 
Theatre des Variates, and the principal parts as¬ 
signed to M. Dupuis, Mdme. Z. Bouflar, and 
Mdme. Paola Marid. The autumn and winter 
seasons at Paris will see many other novelties, of 
which we will shortly give a list. 

The members of the Academical Theatrical 
Society of Berlin have unanimously resolved to 
assume for the association the name of “ Akade- 
misch-literarischer Verein.” Prince George is 
still its patron, and in an autograph letter to the 
president has signified his approval of the change 
of name, because the new title is more in keeping 
with the objects and tendencies of the society. 
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According to a Prague journal, t!io tragedian 
Rossi is applying himself closclv to the acquisition 
of tho German language. He lias already made 
such progress that he will probahlv make a pro¬ 
fessional tour through the whole of Germany next 
year, in order to interpret Shakespere, Schiller, 
and Goethe to the Germans in their own lan¬ 
guage. 

Mu. BorciCAfLT has prepared a piece for 
Booth's Theatre at New York, founded upon inci¬ 
dents in the late American rebellion, and has gone 
over to superintend its bringing out. 


MUSIC. 

Tub Gloucester Musical Festival, some par¬ 
ticulars concerning which were given in the 
Academy of August 15. commences on Tuesday- 
next, and will be continued daily till Friday. 

M. Offenbach is engaged to write ft grand 
opera bauffe in three nets especially for this 
country, which is to be produced at Christmas in 
one of our chief London theatres. The subject is 
to be “ Whittington and his Cat,’’ and the libretto 
will be from the pen of Mr. II. B. Farnie. 

Miimk. Ii.mv de Mfp.ska has commenced an 
operatic engagement at Pesth as Lucia, with great 
success, being recalled a dozen times in the course 
of her performance. 

Mdmk. Ilfsiufu Artot, and her husband Signor 
Padilla, are about during the coming season to 
make a professional tour through Russian Poland, 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway. 

Tun young and talented Dutch musician, Ilerr 
J. lvwast, has been appointed to the professorship 
in the Cologne Oouservatorium rendered vacant 
by the resignation of Ilerr Gernsheim. 

IIerr Eduard Manx ins, once one of the chief 
ornaments of the Berlin Opera, died at Ilmenau 
on July 4, at tho ago of sixtv-eight. Herr Man- 
tius retired from the stage in 185". 

ZTtber Laud mid Meer states that Mdme. Ade¬ 
lina Patti (the Marquise do Caux) will not star 
in Paris in the coming winter. She is again en¬ 
gaged for the Italian Opera in St. Petersburg and 
Moscow, where she will enjoy considerably higher 
salaries than ever before. 

Ix Christiania the foundation lias been laid of 
n monument to the Norwegian composer, Ilalfdan 
Kjerull’. The bust, which has been cast bv the 
sculptor Bisson in Copenhagen, will be unveiled 
on September 15. 

Tub little pavilion in the garden of the Frei- 
haus, in one of the parts of Vienna called Wieden, 
which belonged to the Prince llarbcmberg, was 
always one of the first places which the music- 
loving visitor to the great Austrian metropolis 
inspected.. It is known as a fact that in this little 
wooden house, which has of late years been in a 
state of decay, Mozart wrote his masterwork Die 
ZauberjUite. ’ Last spring Prince llarbcmberg 
presented the “ magic " pavilion to the “ Mozar- 
temn" in Salzburg (for the benefit of which 
Adelina Patti lately gave a concert), in order that 
this sacred relic may be preserved. The pavilion 
has now been transferred to Salzburg, where the 
aldermen found a place for it in the Mirabellen- 
Garden. This place was enclosed by ft gilt gate, 
and called “ Mozartheim.” But afterwards it was 
found that the memorable little house was too 
little “ monumental ” in itself for its situation, and 
that it was in a too far advanced state of decay to 
be left in the open air without protection. So at 
one of the last meetings, Dr. Oscar Berggriin, one 
of the members of the committee, who has been 
alreadv mentioned in this paper, proposed to build 
a little house wherein the pavilion is to be pre¬ 
served. In consideration of the subject of the 
great work whose cradle the little pavilion was, 
he proposed that the house should he rebuilt as an 
Egyptian lump's, and the pavilion should take 


therein tho place of an “ altar ”—a sacred altar 
indeed for every musician and lover of music. 
This proposal was unanimously accepted, and the 
temple is now being built, after the sketches 
which Dr. Berggnin brought himself from Egypt, 
where he spent nearly all last winter and spring. 
Several Salzburg amateurs have subscribed for 
the expenses of building, in order that tiie Mozart 
Fund may be spared. In the Zuuhcrjiute 
pavilion itself, on tho very table on which this 
marvellous opera was written, there will be a large 
album, and all the great musicians, poets, and 
critics of all nations will he invited to send 
their photograph, with a few lines, to this album. 
Among those which have already arrived, there 
is one remarkable, that by Herr Emanuel Geibel, 
one of the most prominent lyric poets of our 
century. It runs thus:— 

“ Mag die Welt vora einfaoli Sclioncn 
Sich fur kurze Zdt eiCwiilinen, 

Ninnm-r tract Sir's auf die Duller 
Nehnbdcr Fnnnttir zn frhlinon. 

Xu dem fiipfel treibt sicli heimwiirts 
I)eii dio eelitin Lurbec-rn Kronen 
I’ml mit Wonue lauscht sic wider 
Got he's Liedern, Mozart's Touch.” 

Several prominent English musicians have already 
been asked to send their portraits and autographs. 

Verdi's new opera Julius Caesar will be pro¬ 
duced during this season in Paris and several 
towns in Italy, 

Mr. Dexter Smith publishes in the American 
Review a letter which he says he has received 
from Bichnrd Wagner, and in which the writer 
complains that the Bayreuth enterprise has not 
only met with much opposition among the 
German public, but also that the whole German 
press has been aroused against it. The letter is 
written in that arrogant style which made the 
great composer “one of the best hated men of his 
period.” The None Frcie Prose, reprinting that 
letter, remarks:— 

“This letter contains so many invectives against 
Germany, its musicians, and those who came willing 
to make every sicrifice after the first appeal from 
Bayreuth, that we should lxi glad to hear that it comes 
oniv from the pen of a sensational American reporter. 
It will be Richard Wagner's duty to disavow, if ho 
can. this letter, which might prove injurious to him¬ 
self and his enterprise.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Dr. Emu, Besset.s has addressed a letter to the 
Alh/eineine Zeihnuj from the Smithsonian Institute 
at Washington, in which he explains at length the 
reasons which led to the return of the Polaris 
expedition before the appointed time, and when it 
had only reached 8.D A. lat. lie asserts that the 
death of Captain Ilall in no way influenced the 
survivors iu their decision to return without 
having accomplished the main object of tbe expe¬ 
dition, but that, on tbe contrary, tbe result must 
have been precisely the same had he lived, since 
the Polaris had sprung a leak twelve feet below 
the water line, which it was found impossible to 
stop, while her position was rendered most danger¬ 
ous by the continual pressure against her side of 
the great iceberg which lay between her and the 
shore. When towards the end of the winter the 
X.E. storms began to set the ice in motion, the 
Polaris was driven helplessly out towards the sea, 
at the very time that it was necessary to work the 

r ips almost incessantly, As this could only 
effectually done by the aid of steam, the 
coal-supplies rapidly diminished, and under 
these circumstances t lie olllcers in command of the 
ship, after the death of Captain Ilall, had no 
alternative hut to return: to have persevered 
would simply have been to incur certain destruc¬ 
tion. In regard to the opinion expressed by some 
American papers that the otlieers of the Polaris 
should have tried to advance northward iu sledges, 
Dr. Bessels states that the sea-ice was in constant 
motion, owing to the mildness of the season, and 
was so rough and uneven that there was not more 
than a couple of square miles of smooth ice over 
the entire area of Robeson's Channel. Violent 
storms prevailed, moreover, all the winter in the 
ratio of 75 per cent, of the entire period, and carried 
the snow oil’ the land in sudden squalls, heaping it 
up at some spots in huge drifts, and leaving the 
ground denuded at other places and unfit for sledges. 
Dr. Bessels draws attention to the numerous inci¬ 
dental and uncontrollable causes ou which tho 
success of Arctic expeditions must always depend, 
and he points out how little the courage and 
endurance of the bravest and most determined 
explorers can inilueuce the result of such enter¬ 
prises. 


Gestate IToi.zel’s new song, “Gedukl dcr 
Ivnospe,” which he has written for Adelina Patti, 
has been bought by Schott und Sohno for 500 
gulden (45/.), and will he published with English 
and German words. 

The Vienna “ Mannergesang-Vereiu ” gave a 
great concert, on the 25th ult., at tho Teatro 
Fenice, and excited the greatest enthusiasm. 
Schubert’s “ Goudoliere,” Weinwurm's Italien- 
isches Volkslied,” and Abt's “ Yineta,” were 
encored. Great ovations were ottered to the 
conductors, Ilerren Kremsor and Weinwurm, 
and the president, Dr. Olsehhiuer. In the 
evening the society was invited by the “ Societa 
Allemanna,” and on the 25th, a great Liedert.ifol 
was given on the Laguna. 

The opening of the New Opera at Paris is fixed 
for January 1 : but the number of workmen eui- 
ploved is insufficient for the work, and it is to 
be Loped the Government will use every exertion 
for its completion. M. llalanzier will Ire ready 
before the apppointed time : the decorations and 
costumes are executed on a large scale, and Ham¬ 
let, La Jttire, and Faust, will be ready for the re¬ 
hearsals in October. The orchestra, the choruses, 
and tho ballet will then be completed. Mdme.Xils- 
son visited tho opera a week or two ago to try the 
acoustic merits of the new building, and the result 
was most satisfactory, though, with the scaffold¬ 
ing, and the absence of flooring, it was impossible 
to judge how far the voice would travel. -Mdlle. 
Krauss is also expected this week to make a similar 
trial. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 


LITERATURE. 

Supernatural Religion: an Inquiry into the 
Reality of Divine Revelation. In Two 
Volnmes. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1874.) 

Ditto, Second Edition. 1874. 

(First Notice.) 

It may be hoped that the author of this 
brilliant and disappointing book has learnt 
from its rapidly gained popularity how gra¬ 
tuitous it was to defy obloquy on account of 
his spirit of free enquiry, and conscientious 
love of truth. His readers, on the other 
hand, have gained less than they may have 
hoped from the opportunity afforded him by 
“ the issue of a second edition to revise the 
work.” Of course, the enormous crowds of 
errata have been corrected in the text, and 
smaller supplementary lists added (which 
are not yet quite sufficient) ; but the charac¬ 
ter of the book is what it was before, except 
that what looked like promise in it seems 
likelier to be the limit of ultimate performance. 
It abounds with acuteness, it overflows with 
reading: except “intelligence,” in Goethe and 
Matthew Arnold’s sense, it has every charac¬ 
teristic of a first-rate book ; indeed, perhaps 
it would be one, except that it is not a book 
at all. At the conclusion of two good-sized 
volumes, this fact seems to have dawned 
npon the author, and he intimates that a 
continuation is to be expected; his readers 
will look for it with interest, and with the 
hope that it may bear to the present “ sec¬ 
tion ” the relation of a digest rather than of 
a sequel. 

As the work stands at present, it is divided 
into three parts, of very unequal length and 
merit, the shortest and least satisfactory 
being that which is really about the subject 
proposed in the title, and to which the addi¬ 
tions, the more considerable retrenchments, 
and the extensive but not very important 
rearrangements, of the new edition are 
entirely confined. The Introduction, Part 
I., on “Miracles,” and the last chapter, 
entitled “Conclusions,” are an acute, intel¬ 
ligent, but withal somewhat captious state¬ 
ment of the common a priori arguments 
against any supernatural revelation what¬ 
ever. A sentence or two at the end of 
Part I. introduces us to an examination—not 
as promised, of “ the date and authenticity 
of the literary evidence for miracles,” but of 
the literary evidence for the date and authen¬ 
ticity of our four canonical Gospels ; and 
Part II., which deals with this question so far 
as concerns “the Synoptic Gospels,” must, 
with some reservations, be accounted a really 
masterly contribution to the literature of 
the subject. Part III., on “ the Fourth 
Gospel,” is less satisfactory: it seems to 
have been added for the sake of symmetry 
in a rather perfunctory temper: whereas 
the question of authorship is bound up in 


this case far more closely than in the others 
with that of authenticity, and ought to 
have received proportionately fuller treat¬ 
ment. Then, to make the critical portion 
of the work really complete, we ought to 
have had two more parts—one dealing with 
the historical and evidential significance of 
the Pauline Epistles and the Book of Acts— 
the other treating similarly the remains (at 
least such as are judged authentic) of the 
Apostles of the Circumcision. In approach¬ 
ing the question whether our Four Gospels 
come from the Apostolic age or no, our 
author is fully conscious that we have un¬ 
doubted works of that age to judge them by: 
but he seems unaccountably to forget that 
they may as legitimately be used to supple¬ 
ment them. 

On the work as a whole it is very difficult 
to pass judgment, for the reason already 
stated—that it is not a whole; the throe 
parts can only be examined separately and in 
detail. Nothing is common to them, except 
theauthor's temper, to someextenthis method, 
and the cast of opinions hinted at, but never 
stated, far less demonstrated. His temper in 
controversy is generally so far fair, that he 
pays to his antagonist any deserved compli¬ 
ment without grudging ; the odium theolo- 
gicum appears less in direct personalities than 
in ridicule of a system when its advocate 
makes himself ridiculous. Even this arises, 
not from prej udice or narrowness of sympathy, 
but from obtuseness of sense to men’s various 
logical and literary positions, to the habit of 
looking at things through the medium of 
books, and of treating one book as if it were 
as good as another, until he now and then 
loses patience with one altogether. 

This fault, though detracting sensibly 
from the value of the Second Part, is natu¬ 
rally most conspicuous in the First; where, 
the question under discussion being abstract, 
the need of accurate reasoning is greatest, 
and where industry and research are least 
able to supply its place, or to atone with 
good facts for irrelevant arguments. The 
author knows that on questions of criticism, 
as in other progressive sciences, the views of 
the latest competent investigators are of 
more authority than -those of their predeces¬ 
sors, even though these were men of greater 
individual ability; he forgets that an opinion, 
to be refuted, must be examined in its best 
form, and that in matters of speculation the 
best form is by no means always the latest 
or most recently popular. Whether the 
fourteenth and fifteenth chapters of our 
Fourth Gospel be the utterance of a name¬ 
less mystic of the second century, of the 
Apostle John, or of his Master, the view 
there taken of the evidential force of mira¬ 
cles, and their relation to divine inspiration 
and revelation, is a great deal bettor worth 
examining than the views of Paley, of Canon 
Mozley, of Archbishop Trench, or even of 
the late Dr. Mansel; it represents a great deal 
more worthily, and even more accurately, 
the actual common belief of thoughtful 
Christians upon the subject. And nothing 
is gained except to divert attention to a side 
issue, by playing off Canon Mozley and Dr. 
Newman against each other, on the question 
of post-apostolic miracles : the intrinsic cre¬ 
dibility of all miracles is scarcely affected, 
whether they be regarded as credentials of a 


revelation presented at its first promulga¬ 
tion, or as its natural and permanent conco¬ 
mitants or effects. 

There are three real arguments advanced in 
this part of the work for the main thesis of 
the whole, besides this irrelevant one, that 
Christian apologists are not agreed on all 
questions of the logic of Christian belief. The 
order of nature is found in experience to be 
uniform ; it is “ anthropomorphic divinity ” 
to suppose that God, having made the world 
without the power of self-adjustment, Him¬ 
self adjusts it partially and at intervals ; and 
the belief that He does so has, historically, 
prevailed in proportion to men’s ignorance of 
the phenomena which the belief is used to 
explain. It is not pretended that any of 
these pleas are new, but the author seems to 
think that their force is becoming more mani¬ 
fest and more generally recognised ; and as 
regards the last he is right—with the two 
former it is more questionable. 

The first might be otherwise stated thus: 
no phenomena happen without causes, there¬ 
fore no material phenomena can happen 
without material causes. This is either an 
a priori assumption, grounded on an arbi¬ 
trary metaphysical view of the conditions of 
causation ; or else it means that all physical 
phenomena can, as a matter of fact, be 
accounted for by physical causes, which is 
either a petitio priucipii or is not a priori at 
all. Our author here seems dissatisfied with 
“ Mill’s criticism on Hume : ” but he fails to 
shake its validity. One man, it is admitted, 
had a fever and would have died if his 
doctor had not prescribed for him and his 
wife nursed him; another, it is alleged, had 
a fever and would have died if a Saint had 
not laid his hands on him, or his wife prayed 
for him. In the former case, sanitary and 
physiological phenomena succeeded one ano¬ 
ther in their regular course, but this did not 
prevent the result being modified when the 
conditions were modified under which the 
physiological laws acted; and in this case no 
one doubts the adequacy of the modified 
cause to produce the modified effect. Whe¬ 
ther the cause be adequate in the second 
case or no, or, as Mill puts it, whether an 
imagined adequate cause be really present, 
is a question that can only be decided by ex¬ 
perience ; Mill would have agreed with our 
author that experience has decided it in the 
negative; but the knowledge that comes 
from experience must not be made to do 
double duty, and to dispense with the appeal 
to experience as well as to register its verdict 
when appealed to. 

The second argument is little more than 
the invocation of a bugbear. If the belief in 
“a personal God working miracles” be 
anthropomorphism, you do not refute a 
believer in such a God by calling him an 
anthropomorphite. As a reply to Mansel, 
indeed, it is perhaps valid ad hominem : but 
it scarcely tells at all as against either the 
Scriptures or the main body of orthodox 
theologians, who are less afraid of admitting 
the analogy between divine and human 
modes of action. The author in fact sees that 
the objection is really not to miracles only, 
but to Theism as commonly understood. 
The difficulty is, how an omniscient, almighty, 
and benevolent Being came to create a world 
wherein evil would arise; it is not materially 
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complicated, if He liave now and then inter- because they could afford to ignore it. And j^ e Romain, d’apret ses Chants Natinu- 

posod to cure the evils which we should have if the mass of the primitive Christians pro- aux. Par Jean Cratiunesco. (Paris: 

expected Him to prevent. On the contrary, bably did leave such beliefs uncontradicted, Hachette & Cic., 1874.) 

the belief in such interposition is an attempt it is certain that their greatest minds rose 

to solve the knot, which is cut by the Pan- above them. For instance, the common The national songs of Roumania are among 
thoistic conclusion which our author seems consent of Christendom believed the heathen ™ lc least ®y know 1 ! °* t! ' e ballads °* 
to favour - that the evil complained of is not gods to be really existing demons ; but the Europe. M. Alexandn lias collected them, 
real evil, and on the other hand, that the belief was not derived from St. Paul: it was au< | has trimmed and set them with more 
supposed will and power to prevent it has held in spite of him, or at least was forced or less discretion, but they are still suflbci- 
no real existence : this conclusion of his own to misinterpret him. Our author quotes eatl y obscure. Few lovers of ballads are 
mind being supplemented with one derived 1 Cor. x., 20, 21, but lie forgets that in the strong m the Wallachian language, and still 
from Herbert Spencer, that the world will in verse before the Apostle distinctly refuses to mwer wish to expose themselves to the 
time “ evolve ” itself into freedom from evil, say “ that an idol is anything, or that which chance of such a trick as Prosper Mennu-e 
It is only the third and last argument, is offered in sacrifice to idols is anything”— played with Ins Illyrian folk-songs. M. 
whose force there is no evacuating: men that, in fact, at the very commencement of Alexandn,- however, insists that Ins collec- 
are, in fact, ceasing to refer physical phono- his argument (c. viii., 1-4), he takes for tlon genuine, and that he lias done no 
mena to other than physical causes, because granted the knowledge “that an idol, is more for his originals than Scott did for the 
they find that, when the phvsical causes nothing in the world.” In truth, except for snatches of Border minstrelsy. Jenai fait 
competent to produce them are understood, the implied acknowledgment of the real disparaitreles taclies, et Ienr ai rendu lenr 
such phenomena do not appear without existence of demons, his view is that of ec ‘ at pwmitif, says M. Alexandn. But the 
them, as, when they were not understood, common sense as well as moral honesty: processi is a seductive and dangerous one, as 
were alleged to appear from other causes, the weak brother, with “conscience of the et ^ or of Barzaz Bretz has found out. 

Still, one could wish that the author's state- idol,” is no doubt superstitious, but his Every Percy is sure to have a Ritson, every 
ment of the argument had been more superstition deserves toleration and even Ee la V lllemarque a Luzels, to detect Ins 
judicial and less controversial: it would, for sympathy, as, at any rate, it keeps him right P 1- etty interpolations, and denounce his ex- 
instance, have shown a wider range of on the practical point—that, though idols cisions. 1 Ins unpleasant part lias not- been 
thought if he had remembered, that the are not demons, idol-worship is demon- chosen by M. Jean Cratiunesco, who accepts 
frequent connexion between ignorance and worship; and that in the heathen religion, the editions of Alexandn as trustworthy, and 
faith was avowed and gloried in by St.'Paul, as in the Jewish and Christian, the partaker 0 attempts in this volume to illustrate 
ages before it was insisted on and given a of a sacrificial meal incurs, for good or evil, the character of the Roumanian peoples, 
different significance by Buckle and Lecky. the fall responsibilities of a worshipper, and to throw light on certain disputed ques- 
And though the evidence for such a con- Again, in c. xiv. of the same Epistle, there tions of ballad lore. 

nexion is undeniable, the evidence for the is no doubt that we see common sense in Who composed the popular ballads of 
universal and proportionate conjunction of contact with fanaticism; and the result is Europe ? The ordinary answer has always 
the two is somewhat overstated. In his (for what it is worth) that common sense is been—the minstrels. Under the name 
eagerness to prove that the signs and wonders found to be compatible with belief in and “minstrels” the bards of primitive chiefs, 
of the New Testament are not exceptionally performance of even the most purposeless the laureates of rough courts, th e jongleurs 

well attested, he reminds us that St. Au- prodigies of the New Testament. who recited the compositions of others to 

gustine not only “ may be said to guarantee The fact is that superstition is a term feudal society, the “blind crowders” who 
the truth and accuracy ” of his stories of hard to define. Our author seems to use it were detested by the more polished singers, 
miracles done by the relics of St. Stephen, in the sense of a belief which the progress have all been grouped together in indiscri- 
bnt that in the crisis of his conversion, of science shows to be erroneous. This is minate confusion. Ballads were supposed 
when he was as nearly impartial an ob- much too wide to suit either with popular to be degenerate fabliaux, corrupted versions 
server as an interested inquirer can be, and usage or with the requirements of his argu- of lays like those of Marie of France, 
when his keen intelligence was as likely to ment. Neither pseudo-Barnabas’s queer Ladies of rank, again, were said to have 
be disgusted by a spurious miracle as to be stories about hares and weasels and hyenas, written them. No one would believe that 
attracted by a genuine one-he acknow- nor Lactantius’ defective imagination and ballads had, properly speaking, no author— 
ledged undoubtingly those of the Milanese St. Augustine’s mistaken reasoning about that, as Topsy said of herself, in a crude 
martyrs; and, again, that the Port-Royal Antipodes, are properly superstitions at all; guess at a theory of evolution, “they 
miracle (to which it is singularly impossible while St. Clement and Tacitus had no better growed.” This is M. Cratiunesco’s answer 
to attribute any theological significance) reason (in the then state of science) for dis- to the question who made the ballads of 
happened under the notice, and com- believing the existence of the Phoenix than Roumania. It was not, as some have sup- 
manded the assent, of one of the first their contemporary Juvenal had for dis- posed, the wandering Tsigavi, or Bohemians, 
physicists as well as thinkers of the age. believing that of the black swan. None of who composed them. They only sing the 
It proves the author’s honesty that he is not these erroneous beliefs (except perhaps the songs already current among the people, 
afraid to confess these facts, but, having first) have any tendency to invalidate the The people has evolved its own lays during 
dose so, it would have been well to explain writers’ testimony to facts within their ob- the choral dances still practised in the prin- 

them. servation, or even to render it worthless as cipalities. What Herr Ulriehs tells us of 

In the fourth and fifth chapters of Part I., to matters of inference. Again, if belief in the Greek peasants, what De la Villemarque 
it is attempted to show in what a super- witchcraft and belief in demoniacal possession reports from Brittany, and M. Pitre from 
stitious age the New Testament was com- are ever so much superstitions, they are two Sicily, is true of the Roumanian peasants : 
posed, and its miracles assented to; but all superstitions, not one and the same. We “ La poesie populaire est restee fidele a la 
the author’s research into the childish parts cannot be sure that believers in the latter vraie et primitive condition de la poesie, je 
of the Talmud does little to prove liis always believed in the former, while if they veux dire l’alliance avec la musique et quel- 
point, that the writers of the New Testa- did, it is not clear that they were always quefois avec la danse.” Above the dance 
ment, or even their followers, shared in the practically or materially wrong. Witch- the ballad rises from the mouth of the 
superstitions of their age—except, of course, craft in the seventeenth century may have coryphaeus, as it were—the man or woman 
in the one admitted case of belief in angels been a merely imaginary crime, but in the most stirred at the moment to give voice to 
and demons, and in the bodily affliction of first century it was probably as closely con- some common feeling. This is M. Cratin- 
men by the latter. Apart from this ques- nected with poisoning as it is with charla- nesco’s account of the authorship of the 
tion of possession and exorcism, it was cer- tanism now—quite enough to justify St. Roumanian ballad. He would account for 
to inly the effect of conversion to Chris- Paul for ranking 0 appavt/a among “ works the many strange resemblances between the 
tinnity to deliver men from the super- of the flesh,” between idolatry and hatred, songs of all European countries by “ la com- 
stitious, whether Jewish or Gentile, of the and in company with uncleanness, drunken- munaute de nature de l’espece humaine.” 
society they belonged to; they only did not ness, and perhaps murder. . . . “All peoples will express thom- 

care to contradict the superstitious belief, William Henry Simcox. selves in much the same manner.” Now 
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this is so far true that there is nothing odd 
in the coincidences between songs of new- 
year time or spring tide in various lands. 
If Scotch children say the same words when 
they beg at the doors for cakes, at 11oijnianaij, 
as Greek children used when they carried 
about the swallow, it is only natural. But 
there are too many strange recurring for¬ 
mulae in the folk-songs of all nations to bo 
accounted for thus. It is the verbal repeti¬ 
tion of certain out-of-the-way expressions 
that needs to bo accounted for. 

It would be interesting to pursue M. 
Cratiunesco’s speculation as to the reasons 
which cause an epic poetry to succeed the 
ballad stage in some countries and not in 
others. We should attribute it to the in¬ 
fluence of an aristocracy of a different race 
from that of the people among which it lives. 
The iwtcuQ of the divine Felidae or Pisistra- 
tidae gradually amplified the ballad measure 
into a more imposing rhapsody, a chanson do 
ijeslc. 

However this may be. the Bojars have 
never developed folk-song into epic. The 
Roumanian ballads are of four sorts. I lie 
Collude answers to the old French IS oi ls. 
The Cantlce Bntrunesci celebrate historical 
events, exploits of national heroes, or of 
hauhici, kleplits or brigands. The Do'inas 
express love and desire ; the source of their 
inspiration is the seutiment of duru, a longing 
which cannot bo uttered except in the duina. 
lloru is nostalgia, or love, or jealousy, and 
often turns to strange forms of emotion. 
The last class of ballads is the Chora, the 
most rapidly improvised, and the gayest of 
all. The whole history of the people as far 
as it is known to them is preserved in such 
cantlce as live, and is lost with the thousands 
that the Finnish poet deplores. The charac¬ 
ter of the race would seem to be resolute 
and proud—a girl refuses to aid her husband 
in a combat, and owns that she means to 
give herself to the better man. Seven 
brothers of another lady stab licr husband 
for venturing on a rather feeble joke. Celi¬ 
bacy is not in favour, and perhaps the 
prettiest ballad quoted in this work is that 
■which sings of bow the sad nnn, Sister 
JIagdaleine, yielded lier heart. As the ballad, 
a wild and wonderful song, of the loves of 
the Sun and Moon, is too long to quote, we 
extract the song of the Sister Magdaleine. 

“ A trovers un champ fleuri, dans un sentier 
sinueux passe un voyageur qui cliante. II a le 
cceur fain:: ii se plaint que dans ce nionde per¬ 
sonae ne sache son nom, que personne ne s'inquiete 
s’il est mort ou vivant. Voiia que la sceur Mng- 
daleine, pres de la, dans un jardin, l’entend; elle 
tombe dans des reveries, et s enflamme de doru. 

‘ Voyngeur nttrieti ct tpnri dans le monde! Tu es 
l'oiseau etrauger qui chmito dans le jardin ct 
ensuite s'onvolc en laiseant des occurs enilirascs.' 

* Scour qui consoles, til os douce ct belle ! Tes Yctix 
brulent. ta figure eclate com me- fcriUct quaml lo 
matin il so montro a la lumiire, tout charge de 
rosce.’ 

■ Voyagcur attriste, ton cheval n’est-il pas fatigue ?’ 

« Jeon, ma chcre, point du tout; mais il s'ennuie d'un 
si long cliemin.’ 

“ Le voyageur s'arreta et boma la sa course.” 

The popular superstitions alluded to in the 
ballads are much like those of modern 
Greece; but Paon, the haunter of the forests, 
is less terrible than the Greek Charon. M. 


Cratiunesco has written a lucid and interest¬ 
ing essay, though his quotations from the 
Latin classics arc more numerous than ap¬ 
propriate. A. Laxg. 


Historical Papers and Letters from the North¬ 
ern L'eijisters. Edited by James Raine. 
Rolls Series. (London : Longmans & Co.) 

“ If anyone is in quest of the district wliero 
ecclesiastical registers are most accessible to 
any painstaking inquirer, and where they 
are most carefully preserved, ho must conic 
into the North.” Such is Canon Raiue’s 
enticing invitation to the students of South 
England, and it must bo confessed that he 
does his best to prove liis words true. He 
has lately published the earliest York Regis¬ 
ter for the Surtees Society, and now gives 
us some choice historical documents from 
the three great ecclesiastical centres of the 
North,—Carlisle, Durham, and York. In 
Edward I.’s time, Carlisle was a great ren¬ 
dezvous for the English army, and we find 
therefore in Bishop Halton’s register matter 
of considerable interest in connexion with 
Scotland, but this has been mostly published 
before. The register of Bishop Kellawo of 
Durham is now being published by Sir T. 
D. Hardy, but, besides the records of the 
see, the Chapter possesses a noble series of 
original evidences, “ which may be counted 
by tens of thousands.” The Arcliiepiscopal 
registers at York commence with the year 
1225 ; and as the northern primate was one 
of the great agents for disseminating and 
enforcing throughout the North the man- 
dates of the king and his council, it is only 
natural that his official act-books should con¬ 
tain the documents in which he was so much 
interested, and for the carrying out of which 
ho was so largely responsible. Walter 
Gray’s register has been partially printed by 
the Surtees Society. Walter Giffard’s con¬ 
tains the earliest ordination lists extant, and 
the record of some very curious visitations 
of religious houses. They may be compared 
with the similar visitations carried out in 
the diocese of Rouen, also in the thirteenth 
century, by Archbishop Rigaud, which have 
been lately published in France. In Green¬ 
field’s register is perhaps the earliest docu¬ 
ment on paper, which came to the Archbishop 
from Italy. Thoresby’s register contains an 
invaluable specimen of Northern English, in 
a sort of metrical catechism, translated from 
the Latin into the vernacular at the Arch¬ 
bishop’s request by John de Gatrick. The 
early charters of the archbishopric have 
perished, like those of Durham (burnt by 
Bishop Cosin's executors !), but the Chapter 
has copies of most of them. The act-books 
of the Corporation of York do not commence 
before the close of the reign of Edward III., 
so that they have only yielded two or three 
papers for the present collection, which does 
not extend further than the fourteenth 
century—except that one document of 1415 
is added, containing an account of the seizure 
of the effects of Henry Lord Scrope of Ma- 
slinrn, at York, after the extraordinaiy con¬ 
spiracy against Henry V. on the very eve of 
his setting sail for the campaign of Azincour. 
Mr. Davies has printed some of the later 
city papers, connected with Edward IV. and 
Richard III., aud with Lambert Symucll's re¬ 


bellion—which are especially valuable, as our 
information about Henry VII.’s reign is in 
many respects defective. The books of the 
later bishops, after 1350, lose almost all public 
interest, as the register' becomes more and 
more a mere calendar of collations and insti¬ 
tutions. The documents of this volume 
therefore may be said to range from 1200 to 
1350, with a fringe on either side. They 
show how during that century the Northern 
ecclesiastics were burdened with taxation, 
and how they suffered the exactions and de¬ 
vastations of invading armies. The savagery 
of the warfare is almost beyond belief. In 
1200-7 Northumberland and Cumberland 
were most cruelly ravaged by the Scots, and 
Hexliamshire and its priory were harried 
and left desolate. Carlisle experienced still 
more severe suffering, and the plaintive 
letter of Bishop Hatton in 1301 is more 
outspoken than the chronicles. From No¬ 
vember 1207 to September 1208 the Scots 
were besieging Carlisle, and at the same 
time eleven hostages from Calloway, pledges 
for the fidelity of that district, were pining 
away in the dungeons of Loeliinaben. Eleven 
went in, but only one came out alive, after a 
two years’ captivity. His companions ended 
their lives in that merciless prison. We 
have also a new account of the murder of 
the two Corny ns at Dumfries, “ the most san¬ 
guinary outrage, perhaps, that disgraced 
that sanguinary period” (we are transcribing 
Canon Raino's own words, hut with some 
alarm as to their effect on our Scotch friends). 
After Bannockburn two or three of the liort h- 
ernmost counties were almost permanently 
occupied by the Scots. The people of Ripen, 
to save themselves, paid a fine of 1,000/. 
After 1322, there is little about Scotch affairs 
till the monks of Durham, with just pride, 
send to their absent bishop tlie tidings of the 
great victory of Neville’s Cross. We need 
not wonder at the aversion with which the 
Scottish nation was regarded, long after the 
wars between the two peoples had come to 
an end. No person of that nation was al¬ 
lowed to become a citizen of places like York 
and Newcastle, and in tho civic registers of 
York there are many certificates to show the 
English origin of men who were kept hack 
from rising in their trades, by being falsely 
. charged with having been born across the 
Borders. James I. was astonished to find 
that tho English werenot particularly anxious 
to have the Scotch naturalised in England, 
and in fact the two countries have not been 
really united for more than about a century. 

We have some valuable information re¬ 
specting the great plague of 1349, tho Black 
Death, which filled the whole country with 
consternation and mourning. Hugh, Arch¬ 
bishop of Damascus, the suffragan, was sent 
hither and thither to consecrate new ceme¬ 
teries. Clement VI. allowed everyone to 
select liis own confessor, contrary to tho 
strictly observed principle of parochial order; 
and granted Archbishop Zouche a licence to 
hold supplementary ordinations, to supply 
the ravages which the plague had made 
among the ranks of the clergy. There were 
not priests enough remaining to administer 
the sacraments. 

For foreign affairs we may notice the docu¬ 
ments relating to Edward I.’s crusade, and, 
above all, those connected with the i’apacy 
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In 1294 the register of Bishop Halton at 
Carlisle contains a new and most minute 
account of the resignation of Pope Celestine 
V. The great foreign chronicler of the mem¬ 
bers of the Sacred College does not hesitate to 
speak of the intrigue which caused this cession 
as one of the dark spots in the annals of the 
Roman court. A new light is thrown upon the 
event by the paragraph at the end of the paper 
in the Carlisle register. We can see what 
sympathy was felt for the retiring pontiff far 
beyond the confines of Italy. One is glad to 
think that Dante was possibly referring to 
a base Florentine, and not to Celestine, when 
he spoke of the man who was guilty of the 
baseness of the “ great refusal.” Dante too 
hated Celestine’s supplanter, the crafty fox 
Boniface VIII. In November 1309, we have 
a letter from Philip the Fair, King of France, 
in which he endeavours to stimulate Arch¬ 
bishop Greenfield to take energetic action 
against the unfortunate Templars. He sums 
up his caso against them thus:—“Absque 
terrore cujusque et coactione qualibet, sunt 
confessi quod est consuetudo dicti Ordinis, 
immo juris corruptela, quod in receptione 
cujuslihet, qui recipitur Christum abnegat, 
supra crucem quae eidem ostenditur spuit in 
vituperium crucifixi; ad multa scelera et 
crimina detestabilia inimica fidei Christianae, 
et humanae disconvenientia rationi, se obli- 
gant, et ea permittunt complere.” 

There are several notices of scholars and 
historians in this volume. One document 
proves that Roger Hoveden was among the 
early rectors of that little market town in 
Yorkshire whence he derives his name. In 
1293 we have a notice of another well-known 
writer, Peter de Langtoft, whom Archbishop 
Romanus accuses of having gone away into 
South England without leave. Canon Raino 
thinks it was a longing after the acquisition 
of knowledge which, in all probability, carried 
Langtoft into the South ; and we feel grateful 
to him for defending the South, if it is only 
this once, against thatsternNortherner, Arch¬ 
bishop Romanus. Our Yorkshire friends have 
also a strong sympathy for the claims of the 
see of York ns against Canterbury; but they 
have mournfully to confess that the effect of 
the struggle was to make York subservient 
to Rome. The tone and langnage of the 
letters which passed from York to Rome, 
indicate a degree of submission which may 
be looked for, perhaps, in vain in the pro¬ 
vince of Canterbury. The York service- 
books also are more after the Roman standard 
than those of the Salisbury use. We have 
glimpses too of other Yorkshire writers, 
such as Walter of Hemingburgh, and perhaps 
Adam Mirymouth. Cardinal Adam of Eston, 
the Dean of York, was imprisoned by the 
suspicious Urban VI., and it was only the 
efforts of his brethren in England that saved 
him. Archbishop Melton has to write a very 
humble letter to John XXII. to ask pardon 
for having done what was simply his duty, 
in consecrating Robert de Graystancs, the 
historian, to the see of Durham. Durham 
too was often disobedient to York, and the 
bishops of Man did not recognise its juris¬ 
diction ; and Wbithcme, in Galloway, which 
did, suffered heavily from the Scotch in con¬ 
sequence, and the contumacious people of 
(i lastrow looked on the, nominees of York as 
anything but their lawful bishops. On the 


whole, what with the arrogance of Canter¬ 
bury and the revolt of the Scots, the Arch¬ 
bishops of York had much to suffer; and 
what was worse, they were regarded as in¬ 
truders in Durham; one of them was driven 
out even from Beverley Minster, and Arch¬ 
bishop Melton complained to Edward III. 
that he had been twice prevented from hold¬ 
ing a visitation of York minster by an armed 
force, arrayed there, no doubt, by the dean 
and chapter, with whom he was bitterly at 
variance. In fact, assaults upon clergymen 
and bishops, and sacrilege in various forms, 
were of frequent occurrence in those days. 
An assault on the Bishop of Carlisle was of 
so grievous a character, that the aid of the 
Metropolitan was called in to provide a pun¬ 
ishment for the crime. Louis de Beaumont, 
Bishop-elect of Durham, was riding leisurely 
along in the train of two cardinals, a few 
miles from the chief city of his diocese, when 
a Northumbrian knight surrounded them 
with his armed followers, and the cardinals 
and their suite found to their cost that bri¬ 
gandage was not confined to Italy. The 
Borderers looked on such wealthy travellers 
much as Scott describes their brethren in 
Scotland looking on Sir David Lindsay of 
the Mount and his English friends, when 
Marmion was on bis way to the Scotch court. 
If anyone is in quest of a wild and romantic 
story, let him read the complaint which 
Edward III. made to Innocent VI. against 
Richard Ledred, Bishop of Ossory, a man 
who was a centenarian in age, deaf, diseased 
in body, and at times a lunatic, who sets up 
in his diocese an inquisition of his own, and 
creates so widely spread a terror by his 
ferocity and extortion, that even the royal 
justices of assize shrank from the neighbour¬ 
hood of the perpetrator of the crimes which 
it was their duty to repress. The king, appa¬ 
rently as helpless as his officers, writes to 
the pope for his assistance. 

We have given an abstract of the editor's 
own excellent summary of his work, aud our 
readers will see that these admirably selected 
documents are of great social as well as poli¬ 
tical interest. If there is a fault to find, it is 
now and then, but very rarely, with the punc¬ 
tuation : e.y. in p. 6 the construction runs, 
“si... . dicebat, non debuistibut the in¬ 
terposition of two full stops makes the sen¬ 
tence anything but clear. The book, however, 
is in all essential points a model of how re¬ 
cords ought to be edited. 

C. W. Boase. 

A Handbook for Travellers in North Wales. 

Fourth Edition. (London : John Murray, 
1874.) 

The extensive railway system of North 
Wales, whioh has rendered a new edition of 
the Handbook necessary, has opened up to 
the ordinary tourist many parts of the 
Principality before accessible only to those 
provided with long purses or stout limbs. 
Entering North Wales by way of Shrews¬ 
bury and Wrexham, and leaving it by Os¬ 
westry, Llanidloes, and the Upper Valley of 
the Wye, it is quite possible, without quit¬ 
ting the numerous intersecting lines, to see a 
good deal of grand scenery, and to visit 
many interesting spots. But we hardly need 
add that the tour would be performed far 


more satisfactorily by carriage or on foot, as 
circumstances require; and that it is only 
to the pedestrian that the more exquisite 
beauties of hill and valley, stream and tarn, 
reveal themselves. There is certainly no 
part of Great Britain which offers a better 
field for the pursuit of health, pleasure, and 
physical science than North Wales; and we 
can only regret that, where nature has been 
so lavish of her best gifts, their enjoy¬ 
ment should be so often marred by the ab¬ 
sence of comfortable quarters, and even of 
ordinary cleanliness. Except at places like 
Bangor, Capel Curig, Bettws-y-Coed, Dol- 
gelley, and others on the beaten tracks, 
there is but poor fare and poorer accommo¬ 
dation to be found for English wayfarers in 
North Wales ; and though in most respects 
we agree with the editor of the Handbook, 
and can give him the highest praise for ac¬ 
curacy aud general trustworthiness, we feel 
bound to enter our protest against his state¬ 
ment that “ hotel accommodation as a rule is 
plentiful, varied, and good.” We have, 
indeed, found it “ varied ; ” but the varieties 
have not been such as have commended 
themselves to our taste. 

The chief additions that have been made 
to the Handbook since its last issue are the 
very valuable articles on Harlech Castle and 
Cymmer Abbey, from the pen of Mr. G. T. 
Clark, and some interesting notices of Den¬ 
bighshire churches, from the Rev. D. R. 
Thomas’s forthcoming History of the Diocese 
of St. Asaph. The doings of the Fairlie- 
double-bogie on the Festiniog railway are 
duly described, and a good deal of fresh 
matter has been extracted from the recent 
volumes of the Archaeoloyia Gambrensis. Of 
course there are still a few errors and 
omissions, and we are but complying with 
the reviser’s request in calling attention to 
such as have caught our notice. We ob- 
serve, for instance, that Guilsfield is described 
without any reference being made to the 
most interesting spot within its limits, 
namely, Broniarth, where Oldcastle, Lord 
Cobham, long time lay concealed, and at 
length was captured by Sir Edward Charl¬ 
ton. The scene of the capture is still called 
“ Cobham’s garden,” and many traditions of 
the Lollard martyr are yet current in the 
neighbourhood. 

Alberbnry contains the birth-place of Old 
Parr, the most famous of centenarians, as 
well as the seat of Sir Baldwin Leighton, 
and it might have been well to notice that 
on the Breidden Hills the last great struggle 
took place between Caractacus and his 
Roman foes. The Barons Montalt, who 
occupied Hawarden Castle, may have left 
descendants known by the name of Mold, 
but the more common variations of the 
name were Mahaut, Mowhaut., and Maude, 
the last being that still borne by the Viscounts 
Hawarden, who claim to be representatives 
of Enstnce de Monte Alto, the original 
grantee of Hawarden. 

A large section of the Handbook is of 
course occupied by a description of Snowdon, 
and of the various routes by which the 
mountain may be ascended. To a member 
of the Alpine Club the langnage employed 
may seem rather extravagant, and he will 
find it hard to take an svrienx all that is 
said about the dangers and difficulties of an 
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ascent. But the truth is—and an accident 
which has just occurred confirms it—that 
these smaller mountains tempt unwary 
travellers to dispense with precautions which 
in the high Alps would never be neglected, 
and to forget that mists and fogs are as apt 
to prevail at low altitudes as at high ones. 
Jnst as the acknowledged danger of a feat 
often becomes its safety, so may its apparent 
simplicity absolutely increase its risk. The 
writer of the Handbook has, we think, fallen 
into an error in his remark that Snowdonia 
was once a well-wooded district. The term 
“ forest,” which was given to it, implied no 
more than its reservation as a royal chase, 
and it would be very unsafe to infer from it 
the existence of trees, except in the sheltered 
dells. 

The very name of Snowdon conjures up so 
many pleasant reminiscences of mountain 
wanderings, that we cannot do otherwise 
than advise those who need a holiday, and 
are in doubt where they shall spend it, to 
commit themselves unreservedly to the 
guidance of Mr. Murray, and derive health 
and delight from the varied attractions 
which North Wales has to offer. 

Charles J. Robinson. 


La Vita Nuova di Dante Alighieri, ris- 

contrata su codiei e stamps, per cura di 

Alessandro d’Ancona. (Pisa, 1872.) 

This new edition of Dante’s Vila Nuova, by 
Signor Alessandro d’Ancona, Professor of 
Italian Literature in the University of Pisa 
is a handsome volume in quarto form, and 
contains a revised text of the work, together 
with a prefatory notice, a study on Beatrice, 
and explanatory notes. In the prefatory 
notice the writer explains the principle of 
his revision, and the division of the work into 
sections, on which point he differs from 
Witte and Orlandini, who have treated of the 
same subject, and gives an interesting ac¬ 
count of the six important MSS., on which, 
together with certain printed texts, his 
revision is based. The various readings 
which these present are given at the foot of 
the text. 

The essay on Beatrice is for the most part 
occupied with a discussion of the relation 
borne by the Vita Nuova, the Convito, and 
the Divina Commcdia, to the life of Dante, 
and to one another. In many of its main 
outlines his view does not difl'er considerably 
from that put forward by Witte in his 
Dan te-Forsch ungen. He begins by contro¬ 
verting—at greater length than we in Eng¬ 
land should consider necessary, but perhaps 
this is not the case in Italy—the views of 
those who either deny that Beatrice was a 
real person, and consequently regard the 
Vita Nuova as simply an allegoiy, or, while 
admitting the existence of Beatrice, maintain 
that the love which Dante there describes 
was for an ideal person. His own view is that 
throughout those works of the poet in which 
Beatrice is introduced, she is at once both 
real and allegorical, and he claims to have 
started a new method for arriving at this 
conclusion, viz., by a psychological study of 
Dante. The mystical element in the Vila 
Nuova is to be regarded as the natural result 
of the character of his mind; and so the 
visions it contains are not the product of 


artistic study, but of an ecstatic mode of 
viewing things; and in this way Beatrice, 
from being a beautiful and virtuous lady, 
becomes to him the personification of perfect 
beauty and perfect virtue. He traces three 
distinct stages in the poet’s feeling towards 
her: the first, which is described in the early 
part of the Vita Nuova, is natural passion, 
perfectly pure indeed, but accompanied by 
all the signs which indicate human love : in 
the second, these more earthly elements have 
fallen away, and she becomes to him, even 
during her lifetime, the object of a spiritual 
adoration: in the third, which commences 
with her death, she is transfigured into the 
person, half real, half allegorical, which 
appears in the Commedia. The gentil donna, 
or “ lady of the window,”—who is introduced 
at the end of the Vita Nuova, and is repre¬ 
sented as estranging Dante’s heart from the 
memory of Beatrice—Signor d’Ancona, like 
the majority of modern critics, regards as 
an actual person, notwithstanding that, 
when the same lady is introduced in the 
Convito, Dante distinctly states that she was 
no mortal love, but Philosophy ; and of this 
apparent anomaly our author finds an ex¬ 
planation in the poet’s habit of engrafting 
allegory on a real personage. Owing to 
certain similarities which impress him, he 
is led to identify his later source of tempta¬ 
tion in Philosophy with the lady who had 
drawn him away from Beatrice. As in the 
one case he had first been attracted to the 
lady by the consolation afforded by her sym¬ 
pathy, and afterwards had admired her for 
her own sake, so in the other case he gave 
himself up to Philosophy in the first instance 
in order to forget his grief, and then be¬ 
came enamoured of it for itself. To this 
Signor d’Ancona adds the suggestion that 
Daute may perhaps have desired, by this 
later explanation of his affection for the 
gentil donna as love for philosophy, to ignore 
the fact that he had ever been untrue to his 
first love. In this way three deviations 
from his allegiance to Beatrice arc traceable 
in the interval between her death and his 
exile—the episode of the “ lady of the 
window ; ” the moral aberrations, which are 
referred to in the Purgatorio ; and the intel¬ 
lectual deflections, which are described in 
the Convito. Beatrice herself, in her alle¬ 
gorical aspect, is regarded by our author as 
representing no one special notion, such as 
Theology, Contemplation, Ghibelline Politics, 
or the Catholic Church, but “ the universal 
Idea.” 

The notes at the end of the volume are 
elaborately compiled from various sources, 
and the writings of German scholars, such as 
Witte and Wegele, which are not as well 
known as they should be to Italian students 
of Dante, have been laid under contribution. 

H. F. Tozek. 


Le Li-sao. Poemc du IIP sieele avant notre 
ere. Traduitdu Chinois, aceompagno d’un 
commentaire perpetuel, et publie avec le 
texte original par le Marquis d’Hervey 
de Saint-Denys. (Paris : Challamel aine.) 
It is indicative of the antiquity of Chinese 
civilisation that all the most celebrated 
literary productions of China are the work of 
authors who lived before the Christian era. 


The most ancient book of the “ Five Classics ” 
—the Book of Changes —is said to have 
originated with the Emperor Fu-hi, who lived 
about b.C. 2852 ; and the latest—the Spring 
and Autumn Annals —was written by Con¬ 
fucius, probably at the beginning of the fifth 
century before Christ. Of the “ Four Books,” 
three are believed to have been compiled by 
the personal followers of the sage, and the 
remaining one records the sayings of Mencius, 
who lived B.C. 350. On these nine books 
hang all the subsequent works of the Chi¬ 
nese. Every author of any pretension to 
merit strives as far as in him lies to imitate 
the style of these great prototypes ; and the 
more frequent the allusions to the events 
recorded in them, the more value is laid on 
the scholarship and learning of the writer. 
Chinese poetry is, pari passu, stereotyped 
after the model of the ancient poems com¬ 
piled by Confucius in the third of the five 
classics, entitled the Shi King. These are 
short, disjointed odes, bearing on political and 
social subjects, and, like the ancient Hebrew 
writings, full of striking and varied imagery. 
The celebrated poems of the Tang Dynasty 
are all cast in a similar mould ; and the same 
may be said of by far the larger number of 
all subsequent poetical effusions. From time 
to time, however, new styles have been in¬ 
troduced, and Chinese poetry may now be 
classed under four headings: the Shi, or odes; 
the Tsoo-tsze, or elegies of Tsoo,of which the 
“ Li-sao ” is the principal specimen : the Ko, 
or songs ; and the Fu, or lyrical pieces. The 
distinguishing features of the elegies of Tsoo 
are their length—the “Li-sao” is composed 
of 373 verses—their metre, which consists of 
stanzas of four lines rhyming alternately, 
and their subject, which is invariably a cry 
of complaint. 

The excellences of the “ Li-sao ” and the 
unjust persecution to which its author, Kiu 
Yuen, was subjected, together with the 
manner of his death, have rendered his name 
immortal. Like Confucius, he was for years 
a Minister of State, and, like that sage, he 
was driven from office by the intrigues of 
designing courtiers. According to the his¬ 
torian Sze-ma Tsien, after having been for 
years the friend and adviser of the King of 
Tsoo, he fell into disgrace, and was banished 
from his master's presence. Then it was 
that he wrote the “ Li-sao,” which being 
interpreted means, “ The Lament of an 
Exile.” Subsequently the king, at the insti¬ 
gation of Kin Yuen’s enemies, entered upon 
a line of policy towards the surrounding 
states which ended in his losing his throne 
and ultimately dying in captivity. Ponder¬ 
ing over these sad events, Kiu Yuen was 
one day walking by the river Milo, dressed 
in mourning and with dishevelled hair, when 
a fisherman thus accosted him, “ Are you not 
one of the great ones of the empire ? How 
is it that you are reduced to this state?” 
“ The whole world is in disorder,” replied 
Kin Yuen, “ and I only am left who am pure. 
All are steeped in drunkenness; I alone am 
vigilant. This is the cause of my being 
exiled.” “ The true sage,” said the fisherman, 
“ knows how to keep pace with the times. 
If the whole world is in disorder, you should 
accommodate yourself to the state of things. 
If every one is drunk, why don’t you also 
drink ? Is it worth while to endure exile 
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in order to preserve your purity ? ” “ I have 
heard it said,” replied Kiu Yuen, “thatthe 
man who goes to the bath takes care to dust 
his hat ami change his clothes. What man 
when he is clean likes to touch that which is 
dirty? I would rather drown myself in 
this river and become food for fishes than 
sully my purity by contact with a corrupt 
age.” With these words he plunged into the 
river and met liis end. 

Great difficulties attend the translation of 
the “ Li-sao.” The style is often obscure, and 
always concise, and for the most part the 
stanzas abound with fanciful expressions 
emblematical of the virtues and vices of 
those of whom the poet writes. For instance, 
in describing his own perfections he says— 

“ Jr reams la plante li des rivieres a l’herbe tc/iides 
vnllees profnndes: 

Je nonni le Inn de l'ftutomne pour m’en faire une 
ceinture.” 

The native commentators explain this pas¬ 
sage by telling us that it was the custom 
of the ancients to carry perfumes in their 
belts, and that the odoriferous plants men¬ 
tioned here were emblems of all the virtues, 
just as rank-smelling herbs were held to 
symbolise the vices. Much in this strain 
Kiu Yuen, throughout the poem, describes 
the ingratitude of the world towards him¬ 
self! Driven from the court of his sovereign, 
he represents himself as having, Diogenes- 
like, traversed the world in search of an 
honest man, and in this relation his verses 
throw an interesting light on the geographi¬ 
cal knowledge possessed by the Chinese in 
the third century n.c. He tells us that in 
a vision he visited the extremities of the 
world, and thus indicates their localities :— 
After crossing the Hindoo Koosh, he says, 
“ I watered my horses in the Lake Hie tt, and 
finished by fastening them to the branches 
of the Fu-sang , after having gathered a 
twig from the Jo tree.” According to the 
commentators the sun goes down into the 
Lake Ilien, and rises in a bright valley 
where grow the Fu-sang trees. Kiu Yuen’s 
meaning therefore is that lie visited the 
extreme west and east. As the Marquis 
d’llervey do Saint-Denys remarks, it is 
strange that the inhabitants of China, having 
the Pacific Ocean as their eastern boundary, 
should ever describe the sun as rising from 
the land, and this ancient belief has given 
rise to many curions surmises, not the least 
strange of which is one to which the Mar¬ 
quis lends his countenance; namely, that by 
the kingdom of Fu-sang is meant America. 
The grounds for this belief are found in the 
writings of a Buddhist priest who arrived 
in China towards the end of the fifth century. 
He states that the kingdom of Fu-sang lies 
between six and seven thousand miles east 
of China, and that it derived its name from 
the Fu-sang tree, which grows there in 
abundance. The fruit of this tree resembles 
a pear, and cloth and paper are made from 
its bark. The carts of the natives of the 
country, he further tells ns, are drawn by 
horses, oxen, or stags; and he adds that 
silver and copper liavo no value there, and 
that iron is unknown. 

The one fact of the mention of horses 
ought of itself to be enough to destroy the 
theory set up by Degnigncs, and adopted by 
the Marquis and others, as it is beyond 


dispute that at the date referred to horses 
were unknown in America. But the ut¬ 
terly incredible statements further made 
by the Buddhist priest prove him to be a 
most untrustworthy witness. As an instance 
we may quote his assertion that about 400 
miles east of Fu-sang there is a kingdom 
in which there are no men, but only women, 
whose bodies are completely covered with 
hair. “ When they wish to become preg¬ 
nant,” lie adds, “ they bathe themselves in a 
certain river. The women have no mammae, 
but suckle their children from tufts of hair 
on their necks.” 

The Marquis explains the poet’s reference 
to the Jo tree as signifying that he had visited 
the extreme north, and supports his belief 
by quotations from native authorities. Ac¬ 
cording to these, there exists a country in 
the extreme north west from China, where 
the sun is only occasionally seen, and 
where, when it has disappeared from 
sight, the red flowers of the Jo tree illu¬ 
mine the land. Is not this, gravely re¬ 
marks the Marquis, the image of the phe¬ 
nomenon common to hyperborean countries, 
where the tops of the trees catch the rays 
of the sun long after it has sunk below the 
horizon ? As a specimen of the ancient 
poetry of the Chinese, the translation before 
us is well worthy of perusal. Judged by a 
European standard, the intrinsic merits of 
the poem are small. But apart from its 
poetic value, a certain amount of interest 
naturally attaches to a work which has, as 
the copious notes supplied by the Marquis 
abundantly prove, attracted the attention of 
Chinese scholars and commentators for more 
than twenty centuries. 

Rouf.rt K. Douglas. 


INVADERS AND INVADED. 

The Germans in France: Holes on Vie Method 
and Conduct of the Invasion; the Halations 
between Invaders and Invaded; and the 
Modern Usage of War. By H. Sutherland 
Edwards. (London: E. Stanford, 1874.) 

Mr. Henry Sutherland Edwards has, we 
believe, had very considerable experience as 
a war correspondent, and the work before 
us is therefore likely to be of much value as 
a memoir of what happened within his own 
particular notice during the Franco-German 
campaign. 

Mr. Edwards accompanied the invading 
army throughout the war, and he has writ¬ 
ten, we think, a truthful account of what be 
saw ; but only what he saw while in the com¬ 
pany of Germans, and in daily intercourse 
with them. Although wo should bo the 
last to question the value of Mr. Edwards’s 
work, we cannot help saying that we think 
it is to be regretted that so many of the 
books published in this country on the 
Franco-German campaign should have been 
due either to the pens of Germans, or to 
those of gentlemen who accompanied the 
German armies, and therefore observed the 
campaign from a Gorman point of view. It 
may possibly be forgetfulness on our part, 
but at the present moment we cannot recall 
to memory more than one or two volumes 
treating of this subject written by persons 
who were with the French armies. The public 


have never as yet known the truth of what 
is not unfreqnently termed “ the Garibaldian 
fiasco.” No one appears to have any clear 
idea of what Garibaldi and his army ac¬ 
complished, or failed to accomplish, or of 
what they were expected to achieve; 
and, yet, few people ever lose an op¬ 
portunity of sneering at the good old 
general, or of endeavouring to turn him into 
ridicule, although almost all they really 
know about his doings in France is derived 
from the statements of his calumniators. 
There must, however, be persons capable 
of giving us an authentic story of the 
Garibaldian campaign in the Cote d’Or, and 
we should heartily welcome such a book, as 
well as the works of men who accompanied 
any of the French armies during the war, as 
missing links in a chain which is now almost 
completed. 

Although Mr. Edwards seems to lie 
prejudiced in favour of the Germans, he 
cannot be accused of being either bitter 
towards the fallen, or boisterous in his praise 
of the victors. He confines himself, for the 
most part, to an unpretentious narrative of 
what he witnessed, interspersing it with 
anecdotes, which, being told in a light and 
agreeable style, admirably illustrate the 
peculiarities of the people with whom he 
mixed. His book, moreover, has the merit 
of being novel in its arrangement. Instead 
of forcing upon us a full account of his own 
personal experiences and recollections, as is 
the custom with many war correspondents, 
he has written a volume which gives the 
reader a capital idea of how a continental 
war is conducted in the present age. 

That belligerents need have no great 
scruples concerning the legality of their 
acts is evident from the whole tenour of the 
work before us :— 

“ One day in an occupied house,” says our author, 
“ it was suddenly announced that a Prussian min¬ 
ister was about to arrive on his way to Versailles. 

“ 1 W ho can it be ? ’ was asked on all sides, the 
principal ministers being at Versailles alreadv. 

“ I suggested by way of absurdity that it was, 
perhaps, the Minister of .Justice. 

“ ‘God help him! ’ said a Prussian officer who 
at once seized my idea. ‘ To see how justice is 
administered here would drive him crazy.’ ” 

After devoting a few pages to the nature 
and character of invasions, and the diflerenco 
existing between invading and invaded 
forces, Mr. Edwards gives us an interesting 
chapter on the composition of the Prussian 
army, carefully explaining, cn passant, the 
admirable system by which it is mobilised 
and poured on to the battlefield in over¬ 
whelming numbers within a few days of a 
declaration of war; but it is when speaking 
of the entrance of hostile troops into a foreign 
country, and relating as a case in point the 
invasion of France by the Germans, that he 
begins to take a firm hold on his readers, 
and to show his power as a descriptive 
writer. It must, indeed, have been a curious 
sight to have watched the German annv, 
which he describes as passing, on August s, 
from the main street of Sanrbriick up the 
streets at right angles to it, gaining the 
heights and making for Forbach. 

“There were hussars in light-blue and red. 
dragoons of nil colours, cuirassiers with steel 
glistening over tunics of white cloth, lancers with 
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banners furled, in token, not of having struck, but 
of an intention to strike; cavalry of all kinds, the 
infantry marching strongly and steadily forward 
in long snake-like columns, followed by artillery, 
ammunition-waggons, provisions carried in carts, 
and oxen. Then came more troops; then, after the 
destructive columns, the sanitary columns; and, 
finally, W'hat may be called the spiritual columns. 
Infantry to perforate the foe, artillery to smash 
him, cavalry to lacerate him, and, at the same 
time, knights hospitallers, bearing the red and 
white cross of neutrality, to drag him from the 
field of death; sisters of mercy to tend him, 
doctors to cure him, or, if it be too late for that, 
priests to save his soul.” 

When tho troops had fairly quitted the 
town, they were joined by others from neigh¬ 
bouring encampments, and then the main 
body in an unbroken line made its way to¬ 
wards Forbach. 

“ Parties of cavalry kept the heights on the 
left and patrolled the forests on the right; the 
krrnkentriii/er went across the hills where num¬ 
bers of tho dead were still lying, and whence the 
last of the wounded had only that morning been 
removed. The heights which the, French had 
occupied for some days after the allair of the 2nd 
looked now like the scene of a recent picnic. 
Here a bottle, there a piece of paper which might 
have enveloped smdwiches or the butterhrod of 
the country; there the remains of a wood tire; 
there the lid of a tin pot; then more remains of 
wood tires, more lids of tin pots, ami broken 
bottles innumerable—the sort of debris one sees 
on a racecourse the day after the race.” 

At last the army reached the frontier and 
the battlefield where Frossard had been 
defeated. “ The first occupied house in the 
first occupied district, ” says our author, 
“ was not worth occupying, and the discon¬ 
solate Frenchwoman to whom it belonged 
sat on the doo-step of her dilapidated inn, the 
image of desolation.” This was the Hotel do 
la Breme d’Or, around which some very des¬ 
perate fighting had taken place, the house 
having been most obstinately defended by 
the French until late in the day. After de¬ 
scribing a German entry into a foreign 
country, Mr. Edwards draws a vivid picture 
of an occupied town. There the invading 
troops are billeted on the inhabitants, with 
the right to claim a specified quantity of 
provisions from their hosts. Requisitions 
for food, clothing, carts and horses, are 
issued; contributions of money are levied, 
peasants pressed into the service of the in¬ 
vaders as drivers, and even as grave-diggers ; 
the invader’s money is made legally current, 
and his regulations as to the general conduct 
of the inhabitants are published in the form 
of proclamations. 

“ They must give up their arms. They must at 
a certain hour put out their lights; in case of 
disturbance at night they must show lights in all 
their windows. They must hold no communica¬ 
tion with ‘ the enemy,’ or with any person in the 
unoccupied part of the country. They must not 
act voluntarily as guides to the enemy. If called 
upon to act as guides to the occupying troops, they 
will mislead them at their peril. If they must 
not join the hostile army, still less must they form 
bands on then- own account. They must not cut 
the telegraph or injure the railway; and the penalty 
for disobedience in every case is death. If the 
railway or telegraph is injured and the offender 
cannot he discovered, a fine is imposed on the 
town or commune; and if the fine, or the usual 
money contribution, he not forthcoming, hostages 
are taken and detained until it is pud.” 


In one part of his book Mr. Edwards 
casually mentions the “ horse shows,” which 
according to him were occasionally held by 
the Germans towards the end of the war. 
This is slightly incorrect, for from the very 
commencement of the invasion, the first 
thing the German troops were in the habit 
of doing upon entering a town, was to issue 
proclamations calling upon the inhabitants 
to send all their horses to the ‘‘ Grande 
Place ” at a certain hour on a given day, 
when a party of veterinary surgeons in¬ 
spected the animals and kept all that were 
considered serviceable. 

At page 2<X>, speaking of the Francs- 
Tircurs he says :— 

“What they [the Germans] required was, that 
he [the Franc-Tireur] should curry papers showing 
that he belonged to some regularly organised 
corps ; that he should wear a uniform recognisable 
at gun-shot distance; and that the distinctive 
marks of the uniform should be inseparable from 
his person. Let him comply with those con¬ 
ditions, and the Franc-Tireur, if lie fall into the 
hands of the enemy, instead of being shot or con¬ 
demned to ten years’ imprisonment (strange sen¬ 
tence !) was treated as a prisoner of war.” 

These may have been the outward pro- 
fessions of the Germans, but it is well 
known that they publicly stated throughout 
tho invaded districts of France their in¬ 
tention to shoot any Garibaldians or Franes- 
Tireurs who fell into their hands, and the 
writer of this article holds proofs of their 
having carried out their threat incases when 
their victims were provided both with 
uniforms and papers showing that they were 
soldiers. 

The chapter entitled “ Journey through an 
Occupied District,” and “ Invasion of a Dis¬ 
trict held by the Enemy,” are both interest¬ 
ing, especially the latter, in which our 
author relates how, being unprovided with 
proper documents from head-quarters, be 
was arrested on the battle-field before Sedan 
and forced to march with a Bavarian bat¬ 
talion until the end of tlie action, remaining 
under fire for several hours. In the next 
chapter, on Sedan, lie relates tlie conversa¬ 
tion which took place between Moltke and 
General de Wimpffen, when the latter 
arrived at the German head-quarters for the 
purpose of arranging the conditions of sur¬ 
render. General de Wimpffen is reported 
to have said that the German positions were 
not so strong as Moltke wished to make 
believe, whereupon the latter replied— 

“ You do not know the topography of the en¬ 
virons of Sedan ; and here is a curious detail which 
is characteristic of your presumptuous and thought¬ 
less nation. At the beginning of the campaign 
you distributed to all your officers maps of Ger¬ 
many, when you had no means of studying the 
geography of France, when you had no maps of 
your owu territory. Well, I tell you that them 
positions are not only strong, they are formidable 
and inexpugnable.” 

This was an effective, although a some¬ 
what offensive speech. We must not forget, 
however, that when war was declared, all 
the German officers were provided with 
maps of the country they were about to in¬ 
vade, while maps and plans of their own 
country were somewhat scarce among them. 
Had hostilities commenced in Germany in¬ 
stead of in France, it is quite possible that 
the French might have proved themselves 


much better geographers than their oppo¬ 
nents. 

The remaining chapters are devoted 
to a description of the scene which occurs 
after a great battle, the ride played by 
Francs-Tireurs, and tho right of self- 
defence, the siege and occupation of Stras¬ 
bourg, an occupied line of railway, ar¬ 
tillery trains, occupation of deserted dis¬ 
tricts, principles of war legislation, modern 
usages of war, and bombardment of fortified 
towns, with the instructions for the govern¬ 
ment of the armies of the United States 
in the field—subjects which are always likely 
to prove highly interesting. The chapter on 
Francs-Tireurs and tho right of self-defence 
is hardly long enough to treat tho subject 
properly, and we think that a chapter de¬ 
voted entirely to the subject of requisitions 
would have been of considerable vnluo. 

Wc mnst not take leave of Mr. Edwards’s 
book, one of the most entertaining that have 
been written on the Franco-German war, 
without quoting some lines which he says 
appear beneath a series of old designs to 
be found in almost every house on both 
banks of the Rhine. They are known as 
tho “ Seven Conditions,” which are repre¬ 
sented by typical figures :— 

“ The first is the Emperor, who says, ‘ I levy 
tribute; ’ 

“ Next comes the Nobleman, who says, ‘ I h ;ve 
n free estate ; ’ 

“ The Priest says, ‘ I take tithes;’ 

“ The Jew (mediaeval type of the trader) says, 

‘ I live by uiv profits ; ’ 

“ Tlie Soldier says, ‘ I pay for nothing ; ’ 

“ The Beggar says, ‘ I have nothing; ’ 

“Tlie Peasant says, ‘God help me, for these 
six other men have all to be supported by me.’” 

E diva HD Hen it y Vizetei.ly. 


GwJiiclite eli'r Mauren in Span ten. Von 

Reinhart Dozy. (Leipzig: Dunoker & 

Humblot, 1874.) 

Tuts is the first volume of a translation 
into German of the well-known Hislone drs 
Mussulmans <TEspaipte, by Dr. Reinhart Dozy 
(Leyden, 1801, 4 vols. 8vo), from 711 to 
1110, or, in other words, from the conquest 
of the peninsula by Tarik and Musa Ibn 
Nossayr to the arrival of tlie Almoravides. 
The translator’s name is not given in the title- 
page of the volume, but we are duly in¬ 
formed in a preface, signed by Dr. Wolf 
Wilh. Graf von Baudissin, that “ with tho 
consent and approval of tho author (Dr. 
Dozy) tlie version lias been accomplished by 
the dear hand ( liehe Hand) of a lady most 
closely related to him (the Countess herself, 
or her daughter ?). 

That the translated work is the best of 
its kind, and has met with general applause, 
is a fact that requires no demonstration, 
Dr. Dozv’s labours, both as an oriental 
scholar and as an historian, are highly com¬ 
mendable ; and though lie has at times shown 
no mercy on those who preceded him in his 
task, and has rudely handled Casiri, Comic, 
and the rest, there can be no doubt that be 
has contributed more than nny one else to 
illustrate the period of Mohammedan rule 
in the Peninsula. Not only did he avail 
himself of all the materials, Arabic as well 
as Latin, printed or manuscript, preserved 
in the libraries of Europe, but by_ publish¬ 
ing the original texts of Ibn Arib, lbn 
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Adzari, and lastly of Al-makkari, lie pre¬ 
pared himself, as it were, for the task of 
compiling a general history of tho Spanish 
Moslems. 

The learned Professor’s history com¬ 
prises only that period of Mohammedan 
sway which may bo properly called the 
Arabian period. And we say Arabian. 
because, though the first invasion of Spain 
was chiefly accomplished by Berber tribes, 
partly and imperfectly converted to Islam, 
it was the Arabs under Musa who ulti¬ 
mately subjugated that country, and drove 
the relics of tho Wisigotliic monarchy to the 
Pyrenees on one side, and to the north-west 
and the Atlantic on the other. Under the 
amir*, or governors who succeeded Musa, 
and later still under the Beni Umeyyab— 
who, expelled from the East, went to found 
a dynasty in Spain—nnmerous Arabian 
tribes formerly established in Syria, Egypt, 
and Palestine, kept pouring into the Penin¬ 
sula, and swelling the ranks of the con¬ 
querors. To them were owing in tho first 
instance the culture, the arts, the literature, 
the manners,andwhatcverelse made Spain so 
different from other European States during 
the Middle Ages. The Berbers, it is true, were 
powerful auxiliaries at the conquest and 
afterwards, but they were a rude and igno¬ 
rant set, speaking but imperfectly the Arabic 
language, mostly professing Judaism, or sunk 
in the depths of idolatry; incapable alike of 
receiving or imparting civilisation. 

This first period of Mohammedan history 
in Spain—from the conquest to tho arrival 
of the Almoravidcs—which is that contained 
in Dr. Dozy’s history, cannot therefore be 
styled otherwise than “the Arabian period.’’ 
From Yusuf Ibn Tashfin down to the last sov¬ 
ereign of the dynasty of the Lamtunah or Al- 
moravides,—from A bdallah Ibn Tiumarta, the 
founder of the religious sect of tho Almon-ah- 
edin, or Unitarians, commonly called Almo- 
hades, to Mohammad An-nasir, who lost, in 
1212, the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa,—may 
be styled “the African period.” The kings 
of Granada, though of truly Arabian descent, 
and having gathered round them whatever 
little remained of the old Arabian stock in 
Mohammedan Spain, were so assisted in their 
struggle with the Christians by the Beni 
Merin and other African tribes, that they 
may be classed within this second period. 
But in no manner can we approve of the 
translator designating the Mohammedan 
rulers of the Peninsula—Arabian as well 
as African — under the general name of 
Mauren, since they were distinct and separate 
races having no connexion with each other. 
Their coming from Mauritania is certainly 
no reason for calling them Moor*. The old 
Spanish chroniclers, from Isidores Pacensis 
down to Roderiens Toletanus, never desig¬ 
nate the first Mohammedan settlers other¬ 
wise than by Damasceni, Arabes, Sarra- 
cmi, Agareni, Ismaclitae, Ac., none of which 
denominations can be applied to the Berbers 
or Africans. To avoid this difficulty Dr. 
Dozy very properly calls them in his history 
Mussulmans or Moslems, i.e. people professing 
Islam. Why should the German translator 
have considered himself or herself authorised 
to deviate from the paths so wisely marked 
in this respect by the learned Leyden Pro¬ 
fessor, we are at a loss to understand, as no 


reasons are given for it, and especially as 
the original work does not go beyond the 
strictly Arabian period. 

An announcement is made both in the title- 
page and preface of the book which natu¬ 
rally attracted our attention, and made us 
hail with joy the appearance of a translation 
said to contain orginal contributions by the 
author (Originalbcitriigen cles Vcrfassets), the 
learned Professor having placed at the dis¬ 
posal of the Count his own copy of the llis- 
toire clcs Mussulmans, Ac., with remarks 
and additions both to the text and the 
notes. We appreciate at their full value 
the labours of Dr. Dozy, and, therefore, 
were curious to know how far he had been 
able to increase his information, or modify 
his opinions respecting certain facts in the 
history of Mohammedan Spain, -which, for 
want of materials, still remain in obscurity. 
We mean that very momentous period— 
from tho reign of Mohammad, the fifth 
amir of the Umeyyab dynasty, down to the 
accession of Abd-’r-raliman III., An-ndsir- 
lidiniUah —during which the interminable 
feuds between the Arabian tribes of Modhar 
and Yemen were again revived, the Berbers 
siding with either of the contending parties, 
whilst the Moivallcids, half Moslems and 
half Christians, also took up arms every¬ 
where, especially in the south, to assert 
their independence. What was the origin 
of that vast conflagration and civil war, 
extending from one corner of the Moham¬ 
medan Peninsula to the other, and threaten¬ 
ing the dissolution of the Moslem empire ? 
Was it that the unruly spirit of the Arabian 
tribes showed itself more vividly on that 
occasion, and that the Modhar scorned to 
acknowledge the supremacy of the Umey- 
yah, or was it that the Berbers—who had 
always pretended the conquest to have been 
virtually their own, and their share in the 
spoil of the vanquished small and inade¬ 
quate—now strove to assert their rights 
and gain by the general confusion ? Who 
were, properly speaking, those terrible 
Mowallods, who, under the leadership of 
Omar Ibn Hassum, the renegade, and his 
two sons, occupied Ronda and the adjacent 
districts, and twice threatened Cordova ? 
What part did the Murarabs inhabiting 
Toledo, Seville, Merida, and oiher large 
cities of Mohammedan Spain, take in that 
fearful struggle for power or independence 
which lasted half a century, and was only 
put down by the firm hand of the wisest 
and most successful of the Beni Umeyyab, 
An-nasir lidinillah (Abd-’r-rahman III.) ? 
All these are historical problems to which 
no satisfactory solution has yet been given, 
owing no doubt to the loss of several con¬ 
temporary writings, and especially of the 
voluminous History compiled by Ibn Hayyan, 
of which one part only is preserved in the 
Bodleian. 

We own that seeing Graf von Baudissin’s 
announcement, we thought for a moment that 
Dr. Dozy’s “ original remarks and additions ” 
might possibly refer to that obscure period 
in the history of Mohammedan Spain. We 
have been sadly disappointed. With the ex¬ 
ception of a few corrections and additions to 
the Histoire des Mussulmans, embodied in the 
translation, and not easily recognised unless 
by a most scrupulous and minute comparison 


of the French text and German version, 
there is nothing important added to our store 
of knowledge on this matter. We are, there¬ 
fore, inclined to doubt the utility and advan¬ 
tage of a translation from a language so 
generally spread, as the French is, among 
German scholars. P. de Gayangos. 


NEW NOVELS. 

A Bose in June. By Mrs. Oliphant. 2 vols. 

(London: Hurst A Blackett, 1874.) 
Ccntulle ; A Tale of Pau. By Denis Shyne 
Lawlor. (London: Longmans A Co., 
1874.) 

Baling the Boast. By Lady Wood. 3 vols. 

(Loudon : Chapman A Hall, 1874.) 

Seven Years of a Life. (Edinburgh: Ed- 
monston A Douglas, 1874.) 

The Sisters Lawless. By the Author of 
“Rosa Noel.” 3 vols. (London : Bentley 
A Son, 1874.) 

Frances. By Mortimer Collins. 3 vols. 

(London : Hurst A Blackett, 1874.) 

Mrs. Oliphant has written nothing more 
delicate than A Bose in June. Like all of 
the distinguished women who have risen to 
eminence in fiction, Mrs. Oliphant has her 
peculiar mark. Jane Austen’s dramatic 
power, Charlotte Bronte’s profound self- 
consciousness, George Eliot’s breadth of 
culture, Miss Thackeray’s simplicity of 
pathos, are not more characteristic than the 
quality which underlies the varying forms of 
Mrs. Oliphant’s style. She paints still life 
with a lightness of touch that is unsur¬ 
passed. This is at once her weakness and 
her strength. The hand which lifted the 
veil from the homesteads of Carlingford and 
disclosed a turmoil of passion has lost some¬ 
thing of its force if nothing of its cunning. 
It still sweeps the finer chords of the human 
instrument with rare skill. But the satire 
of the Chronicles has turned to gentle irony, 
and the rod to a bunch of flowers. The 
storm which swept over Salem Chapel has 
passed away, and the author’s pen now loves 
scenes of repose, loves to linger on the still 
lawns of a parsonage basking in the noon¬ 
tide sun, to wander in downy twilights, or 
to create sweet and womanly figures. Her 
latest novel is the story of a summer shower. 
The Rector of Dinglefield, a man of elegant 
mind, shrinks from poverty and unlovely- 
cottages, from the worry of bills, cares and 
the noise of children : chooses rather to sit 
in the shade of lime-trees, with his feet on a 
Persian rug: teaches his pretty daughter 
Rose to adore him, to read poetry to him, 
and be content to grow richer in the sun, 
and of a more damask rosinoss: and leaves 
to his curate the charge of the poor and 
their cottages, and to his wife the duty of 
paying the bills, bearing the troubles, and 
stilling the noise of the children. The wife 
is a woman nobly planned, yet by no means 
perfect. On her, when the reotor dies penni¬ 
less, falls the burden of maintaining the 
family. But she is no longer passive. Rose 
has a poor lover at sea and a rich lover at 
hand, and Rose’s heart is at sea. Her 
mother determines that the girl shall learn 
the meaning of self-sacrifice, shall sell herself 
for the benefit of her brothers and sisters, 
and she is already engaged to the rich 
suitor, when her family becomes prosperous 
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agaia. Bose, bound by ber engagement, 
throws herself on the mercy of her affianced 
husband, and he releases her, not without 
reproaching the mother. It is an idyllic 
story, but far from faultless. The characters 
are too fragile, and the gradations of the 
tale too uneven. There is pathos in it, but 
not the depth of pathos that was fathomed 
in Nettie Underwood : there is humour, but 
not the breadth of humour that played upon 
Pigeon and Tozer. 

There are no other books in the collection 
worthy of much praise. It is not necessary 
to judge them by a high standard, since they 
will be speedily read and speedily forgotten. 
But Mr. D. S. Lawlor, author of CentuUe, a 
Tale of Pau, aspires to be more than a com¬ 
mon novelist, and hopes that he has added 
something new to English fiction. He has 
added a windy paraphrase of chapters from 
Murray’s Guule-booh to France. The most 
eminent teachers of youth have in different 
ages adopted different modes of imparting 
instruction. The method of Socrates was to 
ask questions, that of Mrs. Markham was to 
answer them. The learning of Plato was 
expounded in dialogue, that of Mr. Barlow 
found expression in anecdote. But Mr. 
Lawlor selects the novel as a field for de¬ 
scribing the habits of the Landais, the 
monuments of Pau, and the geographical 
features of the Basque countries. He is 
not altogether responsible for the book. A 
French friend of his, distinguished as a 
jurisconsult, historian and antiquarian, put 
into his hands the manuscript of a work 
which should “ add the attractions of a novel 
to an account of tho Pyrenees; ” and Mr. 
Lawlor has brought the manuscript to its 
present form. There is a curious custom of 
these parts, called the couvade, which 
resembles this process. M. Francisque 
Michel in his excellent book on the Basque 
countries, says that “ les femmes se levent 
immediatement apres leurs couches et vaquent 
aux soins de menage, pendant que leur mari 
se met au lit, prend la tendre creature avec 
Ini, et re?oit ainsi les compliments des 
voisins.” The results of Mr. Lawlor’s hatch¬ 
ing will surprise his readers. They will 
probably expect an historical romance of the 
days of Henri IV., or some episode in the 
lives of Calvin or Beza, or even something 
in the style of the ribald tales which Boha- 
venture des Periers is said to have written 
at the dictation of the most high and excel¬ 
lent lady, Marguerite de Valois. They will 
find that two young gentlemen of the pre¬ 
sent day made a sentimental journey on the 
frontier of France and Spain, and that Pro¬ 
verbial Philosophy wakes responsive echoes 
even among the peaks of the Pyrenees. 
They will also find quotations from the 
Basque language, of which Mr. Lawlor is 
evidently a student. The language is said 
to be so difficult that the devil applied him¬ 
self to it for seven years, and had forgotten 
his Latin at the end of them. If this story 
be true, Mr. Lawlor must be remarkably 
proficient in Basque, for be quotes the well- 
known Horatian line in the form of “ coelom 
a nimam non mu tat."" He gives a few in¬ 
teresting stories and many unnecessary de¬ 
tails. The style of the book, for example, 
would have told us that the people among 
whom he has lived so long walked on stilts. 


Mr. Lawlor’s Latin is better than Lady 
Wood’s Greek. A portion of Ruling the 
Roast is written in this language. Dr. 
Leith, curate of Birchwood-cum-Loame, gave 
instruction in it to resident pupils, one of 
whom derived so much advantage that he 
hoped to be a high wrangler, while another 
sketched Myra, the Doctor’s daughter, and 
wrote at the foot of the sketch oJ2t<c Woe, 
translated by the author, “ None is equal to 
you.” Myra knew Greek too. She under¬ 
stood her father’s version of Aeschylus 
twice as well as his critics, and she corrected 
bishops when they quoted Plato at the 
dinner-table. But she did not know English. 
It was not to be expected that she should 
be choice in her language, for her father 
swore, her father’s pupils swore, the man 
who shot at her father swore, her father’s 
son-in-law swore, and the footman of her 
father’s son-in-law swore. Myra did not 
swear. But she talked slang whenever it 
was most desirable that she should talk 
English. She married the second son of 
the Earl of Arras, and was invited to stay 
at the house of her father-in-law. She en¬ 
livened the dinner-table with a selection of 
technical phrases culled from various public 
schools, and in the drawing-room she was 
good enough to imitate the cries of a duck. 
She also beat the earl three times at chess. 
So it is not surprising that Myra and her 
husband were left to a life of poverty. The 
book will be valuable to young ladies as 
showing in the clearest light the misfortunes 
that spring from an abuse of their mother 
tongue. 

There is a pernicious maxim that most 
lives have in them the stuff of one novel, 
and that their sand-laden streams drop a few 
grains of wisdom as they run. It is mis¬ 
chievous because it misleads the simple- 
minded. It has misled the author of Seven 
Years of a Life. We are not in a position 
to deny that she has been acquainted with 
persons whose doings would fill an interest¬ 
ing volume. These doings may even have 
taken place within seven years. But they 
are not the seven years of which the novel 
tells the history. It is a commonplace 
account of a commonplace Scotch family. 
The tiny stream of incidents which trickles 
down is quite able to submerge the charac¬ 
ters. It is impossible to keep them distinct. 
In fact, much innocent amusement may be 
afforded to those who have a taste for such 
pastimes as the game of the thimble and 
the pea, if they will choose one of the four 
heroines at the beginning of the book, try 
to follow her fortunes through the mazes of 
the story, and say at the end which of the 
number they selected and what has become 
of her. There is at first a difference in the 
colour of the ladies’ ribbons, but this clue 
soon disappears, and the sport becomes ex¬ 
citing. 

The school of sensational novelists re¬ 
ceives a promising pupil in the author of 
The Sisters Lawless. Its professors have 
still much to teach her in the art of daub¬ 
ing, but she already works with a juicy 
brush which threatens havoc to the art of 
painting. She will probably be placed at first 
in the lower Ouida form. Her knowledge 
of grammar saves her from an ignomini¬ 
ous position among the Woods and Cudlips, 


and her luxuriance of language and wealth 
of imagery certainly qualify her for the 
place which we have assigned for her. But 
there are many difficulties to be overcome, 
many catalogues of names to be learned, 
many reports of criminal cases to be studied, 
before she rises to the eminence of the 
Braddon class. Her present novel breaks 
new ground in the region of impossibilities. 
The sisters Lawless are Canadian girls, who 
come to live with their uncle in England. 
Clemence is beautiful and agreeable : Angela 
beautiful and disagreeable. Clemence has a 
sweet voice: Angela can speak in low tones, 
which are terrible as the outpouring of 
volcanic anger. Clemence has habitually 
deep Irish grey eyes : Angela’s eyes can be¬ 
come blue fire. Clemence spends a regular 
life: Angela knows moments of moral 
cyclone. Clemence loves her cousin Ber¬ 
trand, and is beloved by him : Angela loves 
her cousin Bertrand, and receives a sort of 
proposal from him. Angela then discovers 
the true state of Bertrand’s affections, and 
naturally enough calls him a despicable 
pendulum, and goes out to meditate revenge 
with Satanism in her face, while the birds 
sing joyous epithalamium and jubilate. She 
has her revenge. Bertrand’s gun accident¬ 
ally discharges itself and kills him, and 
Angela, who was walking with him, hastily 
writes on paper words to show that Bertrand 
had committed suicide for love of her, and 
lays the paper by his side. It is found, and 
tho handwriting is at once recognised by the 
family as the handwriting of Bertrand. 

Frances is not written in Mr. Mortimer 
Collins’s most culinary vein. The more pro¬ 
fessional works of Lady Barker and M. Jules 
Gouffc have recently appeared, and Mr. 
Collins evidently feels that his glory has de¬ 
parted. There may besome who will regrethis 
descriptions of cutlets served with cucumber, 
of lobsters and cream, of rbti de grives and 
partridge soup, of capons and devilled 
turkey’s thighs. Such “ deipnosophic sages,” 
as their author calls them, will find small 
comfort in the crisp rashers, creamy eggs, 
pickled shalots and nut-brown ale of his 
latest novel. Even the dessert is furnished 
forth no more. But though the crackers 
and bonbons are gone, the mottoes are left. 
There is a personage introduced into the 
story solely to take charge of this depart¬ 
ment and serve up the distichs with regu¬ 
larity. He is the good genius of the tale. 
Wherever there is trouble, thither he carries 
a soothing verse. Lovelorn maidens, escaped 
lunatics, distressed railway-guards, Italian 
counts, “with a touch of the Heauton- 
timoroumenos upon them,” he comforts 
them all with a couplet. But he pours 
the fullest flood of his poetic sympathy 
on Hugh Roland, the hero, who is sup¬ 
posed to have murdered Stephen Heath, 
the villain, both of them being suitors for 
the hand of Frances Carey, the heroine. 
There being no evidence to prove or dis¬ 
prove his guilt, Roland is sent to a lunatic 
asylum. Here he tries to “ reduce his fancies 
and wishes to a state of Nirwana.” Failing 
in this, he escapes from the asylum, becomes 
a railway guard, buys a field-glass to view 
from the passing express the daily walks of 
his love, and by this neglect of duty has an 
opportunity such as was never before offered 
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to hero of romance of destroying at a blow 
all the obnoxious persons of the book. There 
arc four more obnoxious than the rest. The 
first is a Florentine count who has studied 
English literature in the writings of Byron 
and Mr. Cotton, the latter being better 
known to fame as Mortimer Collins; the 
second an American lady who has a habit 
of becoming green when she “ assimilates 
lobster-salad aud absorbs champagne; ” the 
third an actress who is thought to be an 
Arabian Phoenix; and the fourth being 
Stephen Heath. We are sorry that the 
amiable author of this novel should be out 
of temper. He is particularly angry with 
his critics. We had believed that Mr. Collins 
was spoiled by his critics who call his style 
crisp, as he himself calls the bacon, and say 
that his sentiments are breezy and his 
heroines ideal. He is even angry with his 
quills, the quills which have carried him 
triumphantly through so many reams of 
rubbish, the quills with whose origin he 
might have been thought to have sympathy. 
Perhaps the cause of this displeasure is his 
desertion from the bill-of-fare stylo of litera¬ 
ture. Rather than see him angry we would 
counsel him to abandon his new alliance and 
return to his cutlets. Walter Macleane. 


Crr.I'KXT THEOLOGY. 

The Iv/luencc of Christtonify upon the Legislation 
o f Constantine the Great. Being the Hulsean Dis¬ 
sertation for the year 1872. By W. Chowner, 
B.A., Emanuel College. (London: Macmillan it 
Co.) Mr. Chowner has been careful in collect¬ 
ing facts, and, on the whole, thoughtful in esti¬ 
mating their bearing on bis subject; he duly 
notices that the influence of Stoicism had been at 
work long before, introducing the conception of 
humanity for its own sake. Aud be gives an intel¬ 
ligent view of Constantine fluctuating between the 
two policies—both recommended to himbv sincerely 
conscientious motives—of universal toleration, and 
of enforcing a disciplinary uniformity, in worship 
if not in belief. But if the study of evidence 
be praiseworthy, the general reflections are rather 
feeble. 

Sacramental Confession. By the Very Rev. John 
8. liowson, D.D., Dean of Chester. (Loudon: 
W. Isbister & Co.) This little book (a repro¬ 
duction of the substance of sermons delivered 
in Chester Cathedral) is little more than a state¬ 
ment, in refined and tolerably forcible language, of 
the common popular objections to the doctrine or 
practice discussed ; only the author shows that he 
knows more than is common of the data required 
for discussing it. 

Protestantism: its Ultimate Principle. By R. 
W. Dale, M.A. (Ilodder & Stoughton.) Mr. 
Dale tliinks that Protestantism is losing its hold 
on the English nation, and in a lecture to a Young 
Men’s Christian Association he recalls to mind its 
“ fundamental principle,” or rather, explains the 
nature ami unity of its three fundamental princi¬ 
ples. “The right of private judgment for which 
Protestantism contends is neither the right to 
doubt, nor the right to ‘ think as we please.’ It is 
the right to listen to God when God speaks to us.” 
•‘Protestantism* according to its fundamental 
principle, does not accept the truth of the trmhiny 
ot Holy Scripture merely because it acknowledges 
the authority uf Holy Scripture; it would he more 
accura.e to say that it acknowledges the authority 
of Holy Scripture because it accepts the truth of 
its teaching.’ This, lie says not untruly, was the 
suite ot mind ot the Reformers; and lie confesses 
it has not been equally that of their followers. 
But it is surely too much to assert that to the 
spiritually-minded believer the Bible ceases to he 


an external power. Finally, after stating in its 
best form the doctrine of justification by faith, he 
says, “ The doctrine, when the life passes out of it, 
becomes not immoral hut powerless.” These three 
passages sum up the doctrinal teaching of the 
book. It is highly honourable to its author 
that he goes out of his way to protest against the 
Prussian persecution of Catholicism. 

Christianity in Great Britain has rather too 
ambitious a title: it is a reprint of five articles in 
the Daily Telegraph on the principal religious de¬ 
nominations of the day. Some care has been 
taken to give a fair and sympathetic account of 
each, and the result is just about as good as 
might he expected. 

The World and the Sects: or the Charge of the 
Lord Bishop of Bath and Wells examined. By J. 
Stewart McOorry, D.D. (London: Burns it 
Oates.) Dr. McCorry has written at least three 
dozen pamphlets without learning to write : the 
only interest (if any) of his last is that he is more 
conciliatory than most Romanists towards Angli¬ 
can aspirations for “ Reunion.” 

Facta non Verba, a Comparison between Catholic 
and Protestant Chanty in England. By the Author 
of “Contrasts.” (London: W. Ishistor & Go.) 
Contrasts, a statistical work on charitable and 
legal relief in London, seems to have com¬ 
manded some attention, and gained the author a 
reputation for practical good sense. This reputa¬ 
tion has now encouraged him (or her?) to publish 
another hook that will not add to it. One term 
of the comparison professed to he drawn is omitted: 
we only find that the writer visited one or two 
convent infirmaries, and didn’t like the looks of 
them. On the other side, we have an account of 
the admirable philanthropic labours of eleven 
ladies, of whom the majority are still living, of 
whom one is or was a Jewess, one a Unitarian, 
one a Quaker, and the rest “orthodox” Protes¬ 
tants of various denominations. 

Faith Work, or the Labours of Dr. Cullis in 
Boston. By the Rev. W. E. Boardman. (Lon- 
non: W. Isbister & Co.) This is as ill-com¬ 
posed as a hook can he, but derives interest from 
its subject—an account of the foundation of a 
Home for Consumptive Patients, to ho maintained 
“ on faith,” like the celebrated Orphanage of 
Franke aud Muller. Dr. Cullis’s own character 
before his conversion and the commencement of 
his work, is far more interesting and estimable 
than Mtiller’s; and apparently he is less responsible 
than Mr. Boardman for the faults of teste and 
defects of reticence that strike an Englishman in 
the book. 

Cheerful Words, Sermons specially adapted for 
delivery before Inmates of L.vnatir Asylums, 
Unions, Hospitals, Gaols, &'C. Edited by William 
Ilyslop, Proprietor of Stretton House Private 
Asylum. (London: Bailliere, Tyndall, & Cox.) 
Mr. Ilyslop has a sensible Preface on the sort of 
religious instruction adapted for the insane; it 
may he doubted whether the same would he 
suitable for all the classes of audience lie contem¬ 
plates. The sermons themselves are of very un¬ 
equal merit: one, the twenty-third, is really 
thoughtful; several are pious, and might he 
thought meritorious, at least if the language were 
ft little chastened; and some are utterly common¬ 
place. The volume is dedicated to Lord Shaftes¬ 
bury, which indicates its theological tone; hut 
with one exception the promise of the Preface to 
avoid controversy is kept. 

Divine Penial ion, or Pseudo-Science ? an Essay. 
By R. G. Suckling’ Browne, B.D. (London: 
Longmans & Co., 1"7-1.) Mr. Suckling Browne 
seems to have got hold of somo facts showing 
that the physiological differences between Euro¬ 
peans ami Australian aborigines have been over¬ 
stated by some anthropologists of repute. Other¬ 
wise his hook is as stupid and ignorant ns it well 
can he. Let us hope that the work “ on the Origin 
of Language," to which this is a “ pilot balloon,” 


may never appear; for even here he finds oppor¬ 
tunity to prove its worthlessness beforehand. 

Restoration of Household Communion (Elliot 
Stock). This work is anonymous, hut refers to 
an earlier one of the author, which one is tempted 
to identify with that of Mr. Henry Dunn on 
“ The Churches.” At any rate, the peculiar 
views expressed are nearly the same as in that 
book; tins is smaller, and perhaps shows more 
acuteness of observation on tne evils of the pre¬ 
sent state of the religious world. 

The Second Death and the Restitution of all 
Things. By Andrew Jukes. Third Edition. 
(London: Longmans & Co.) The success of this 
book is mainly to be ascribed to the author 
having (quite unconsciously) adjusted his doc¬ 
trinal innovations to the public teste for a flavour 
of naughtiness. Ilis “ Preliminary Remarks on the 
Nature and Inspiration of Holy Scripture” are as 
orthodox ns can be; hut they are put forward in a 
tone of deprecating modesty combined with reso¬ 
lute truth-speaking, that makes a reader think 
that a cherished prejudice is being dispelled, 
when a pious commonplace is put in a new and 
edifying form. Then, with many apologies and 
professions of diffidence, one doctrine of the popu¬ 
lar creed, which seems likely to disappear from it, 
is selected for attack : the arguments, scriptural, 
patristic, and u prion, for rejecting it are stated ; 
and the mass of people who are aware that such 
arguments exist, and give them in their own 
minds more or less weight, are glad to have them 
stated in a handy and, on the whole, scholarly 
form. 

The History of the Creeds. By J. Rawson ■ 
Luiuby, B.D. (London: Deighton, Bell & Co.) 
Mr. Lumby pretends to no original research, and 
his work has moat of the merits appropriate 
to one without such pretensions. In the his¬ 
tory of the so-called Xicene and Apostles' Creeds 
there is little to he desired. But he has not 
altogether avoided the common fault of admit¬ 
ting popular preconceptions into the scientific 
enquiry into matters of fact; on the one hand, he 
is (in common, to be sure, with most orthodox 
divines, at least in England) over hasty in as- 
s.lining tlmt the outlines of the Christian religion 
given by Irenaeusand Tertullian are taken by them 
from baptismal formulas: on the other, after 
reproducing entirely Mr. Ffoulkes' view of the 
very late origin of the Athanasian Creed, he goes 
into a rather irrelevant discussion as to the pro¬ 
priety of its liturgical use in the contemporary 
English Church. 

Manuals of Religious Instruction for Pupil 
Teachers. Edited by Canon J. P. Norris. (Lon¬ 
don : Rivingtons.) There is to he a series of these 
Manuals on the Prayer-Book and the Old and 
New Testament: the first part of each has now 
appeared. That on the Morning and Evening 
Prayer, by the Editor, is very good for its purpose. 
Mr. E. J. Gregory's, on the Pentateuch, might be 
useful to a sensible hut not learned clergyman or 
schoolmaster to teach from, hut the learner could 
derive little benefit from having it in his own 
hands. Mr. Vinter, on St. Matthew's Gospel, 
dabbles in the picturesque: here,even the unlearned 
clergyman had better get his information direct 
out of Alford or Trench, and arrange it for himself 
to suit his pupils’ requirements. 

Mr. Heart Morris wisely reprints, instead of 
paraplwrasing, The Rooks of Genesis and Exodus, 
with Analysis and Motes, for the use of Candidates 
fo> the Cambridge Local Examinations. (London : 
Longmans & Co.) IIo is far more success¬ 
ful in reproducing, still more in arranging, the 
sort of information that is to be found in the 
Speaker's Commentary and the Dictionary of the 
Bible. 

Hymns of Praise and Prayer. Collected and 
edited by James Martinean, LL.D. (London: 
Longmans & Co.) One half the world does not 
know how the other half lives, and the same 
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is the ease -with sections much smaller than half 
of bodies much smaller than the world. Dr. 
Martineau seems to think that the religion of the 
future is a devout and distinctively Christian 
Unitarianism; that public worship, and singing of 
hymns therein, will survive the belief that Christ 
can be invoked by more than a rhetorical or 
poetical apostrophe; and he endeavours, at the 
expense of some violence to his own conservative 
sympathies, to adapt the best English hymns to 
the use of such congregations as he expects to 
arise and to multiply. These views and this aim 
are set forth in a Preface worthy of its author; 
hut the collection, judged as a hymn-book, will 
hardly add to his fame. It is very much too 
large—containing nearly 800 pieces; of which 
far too few are relegated to the appendix of 
“ Pieces not adapted to Music.” One need 
not he as severe as Mr. M. Arnold on English 
devotional poetry to say that there are not 
700 good hymns in the language. And while 
nearly all the hymns in existence have been the 
work of Trinitarians and believers in miracles, it 
is clearly only very good ones that will stand the 
violence, or repay the trouble, of adaptation to 
Unitarian sentiments. There can, indeed, be little 
doubt that Dr. Martineau is right in his bold 
avowal that a hymn is not to be treated as a do¬ 
cumentary text, to be preserved as its author left 
it, but as the utterance of a community, gradually 
to be shaped by them till jt precisely expresses 
their sentiments. But the sentiments of a com¬ 
munity must be at bottom identical with those of 
the author, if his words, however modified, are 
to be worth retaining as a vehicle for their utter¬ 
ance. Dr. Martineau rightly sets aside the pro¬ 
posal to nourish the religious sense on “ Vedic 
nymns or Gentile metaphysics; ” but to the 
holders of a creed different from that of historical 
U'hristendom, distinctively Christian devotions 
will be incompatible in only a less degree. If a 
new vital religion is to appear among us, it will 
create a new devotional literature of its own: it 
will not necessarily refuse to profit from the old, 
hut it will select from it what it can assimilate 
rather than formally excise what it cannot. A 
Christian can derive some edification from 
Aeschylus or Vasishtha, or at least reads them 
sympathetically; but he does not ask for an edi¬ 
tion with the paganism expurgated. Protestants 
have certainly not diminished their devotional use 
of the De Imitation?, but they have grown 
ashamed to mutilate it for their use. It is certain 
that no Theist or Unitarian mourner need be 
ashamed to find comfort in the 11th chapter of 
St. John, but no one will rewrite it for the pur¬ 
pose ; and though it is quite possible that he 
might continue to value “ When our heads are 
bowed with woe ” (at least if he had been reared 
in a creed where it was in place), if he does, he 
will use it as Milman left it. Dr. Martineau’s 
alterations serve only to shock old sympathies, 
and call attention to incongruities. 

Sonya of Consolation. By Isa Craig Knox. 
(London: Macmillan & Co.) Mrs. Craig Knox's 
Sonya are all pious, most in fairly harmonious 
verse, some thoughtful enough to be edifying: 
two, “ ltisen ” and “ The Mercy Seat,” are not 
wholly without poetical interest. 

A Simple. Way to Pray. By Martin Luther. 
Second Edition. (London : W. Wesley.) Luther’s 
letter on Prayer is well worth popularising, and 
this translation is made with appreciation of the 
racy vigour of both thought and style; though, 
in attempting to reproduce it, “ S. W. S.” falls 
short of the scholarly felicity which Miss Wink- 
worth's similar works have proved not to be un¬ 
attainable. 

Unsectarian Family Pi-ayers. By the Bev. H. 
It. Haweis. (London: Henry S/King & Co.) 
Mr. Haweis, “ Family Prayers ” are not, and could 
■not well be, more “ unsectarian ” than most ordi¬ 
nary manuals of the sort, and do not differ from 
them except by some clauses that a new servant 


would think were personal till she found they 
came every week. In reverence and style, how¬ 
ever, they are better than many. 

A Book of Meditations. By the Rev. Edward 
Collett. (Bemrose & Sons.) Mr. Collett's “ Me¬ 
ditations ” are noticeable for the combination 
—which, if often existing, rarely finds its way 
into literary expression—of intense and sometimes 
passionate fervour of emotion, with opinions of 
the sober, old-fashioned Anglican type. The 
language is now and then rather less elevated 
than the sense deserves; and many people would 
be shocked at the second meditation on Hell; but 
here the question is one of doctrine and not of 
taste. 

Frery Day a Portion. By Lady Maiy Vyner. 
(London: Henry S. King & Co.) It seems 
cruel to judge by a literary standard the devo¬ 
tions of a devout widow; but, instead of pub¬ 
lishing Every Day a Portion, it would have been 
easier to leave other devout widows to make 
their own centos from the Bible, the Prayer Book, 
and Keble, and interpolate in them their own 
personal sorrows and anxieties. 

The Prayer Booh, with Scripture Proofs and 
Historical Notes. By A. Theodore Wirgman. 
(Bemrose Sc Sons.) The “ Scripture Proofs ” from 
that sound Protestant text-book, The. Liturgy 
compared with the Bible, the “ Historical Notes ” 
from Blunt, Proctor, and other “ Catholic ” sources; 
the result is odd. 

Catholic Sermons. Vol. I. (Longley.) This is the 
first instalment of a series of discourses by emi¬ 
nent ministers of various denominations; the best- 
known contributors to this volume are Newman 
Hall, Morloy Punshon, and Dean Stanley. 

Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Gudrrand Vigfessox, who is at present in 
Sweden, has discovered among the MSS. of the 
University Library at Upsala, a previously un¬ 
known perfect copy of the Orhibyarsaga, which 
hitherto has been known only as containing va¬ 
rious lacunae; these are now all filled up. The 
newly-discovered passages of the Saga, one of 
which is described as being of peculiar interest as 
giving a unique sketch of the fisher-life of primi¬ 
tive Scandinavia, will be brought to England, and 
published here by Mr. Vigfusson. 

Professor Paul Meter has just been making 
his regular autumn visit to the Old French manu¬ 
scripts in the British Museum, Cambridge, and 
Oxlord libraries. 

Dr. Zepitza, of Vienna, will be in town 
shortly to continue here the copying of the manu¬ 
scripts of the old romance of Guy of Warwick, on 
which he has been engaged lately in Scotland and 
at Cambridge. 


Country ; A Memoir of Dr. Rowland Williams _ 
with Selections from his Note Books and Cor re 
spondence, edited by his wife; and the Autobio¬ 
graphy of Dr. A. B. Granville, who for a great 
number of years enjoyed a physician's practice 
which brought him in contact with most of the 
roniinent men of his day—the volumes are edited 
y his daughter, Miss Paulina B. Granville. 

Mr. J. E. Baii.ey's Life of Thomas Fuller, 
which we have already mentioned, will be pub¬ 
lished on October 5 bv Mr. Basil Montagu Picker¬ 
ing. The present life differs from its predeces¬ 
sors in being for the most part autobiographic. 
Copious extracts are given from some of Fuller's 
less known or unique productions; and some of 
his scarcest works and various literary rarities with 
which he is connected are given verbatim. All 
sources of information have been carefully exa¬ 
mined, including parochial and episcopal registers, 
documents at the State Paper Office, the British 
Museum, Bodleian, &c., besides allusions to con¬ 
temporary literature; and particular care has been 
taken to show the part which Fuller played in the 
Convocation of 1010, in the defence of Basing 
House and Exeter, and during the Commonwealth 
and Restoration periods. Mr. J. E. Bailey also 
gives a detailed criticism of the author's various 
works with bibliographical details, and has added 
from out-of-the-way sources lengthy particulars 
of Fuller's kinsmen. The book will form one 
volume octavo of about 820 pages, and the price 
will be twenty-five shillings. 

The Life of Captain Joseph Fry, one of the 
executed captives taken from the Uirginius, off 
Cuba, has been written, from materials in the 
possession of his widow and friends, by Mrs. J. 
Mort-Walker, and is in the press at New Orleans. 

We are informed that a work by Mr. J. R. 
Morel], entitled Euclid Simplified in Method and 
Language —a manual of Geometry on the French 
system—will shortly be published by Messrs. 
Heury S. King and Co. The chief features of the 
work are the separation of theorems and problems: 
the natural sequence of reasoning areas being 
treated by themselves, and at a later page; the 
simpler and more natural treatment of ratio; the 
legitimate use of arithmetical applications of trans¬ 
position and superposition; anil the general alter¬ 
ation of language to a more modem form. Lastly, 
if it be assumed to be venturesome to supersede 
the time-hallowed pages of Euclid, it may bo 
urged that the attempt is made under the shelter of 
very high authorities. 

We understand that a new and revised edition 
of the first volume of Mr. F. O. Adams's History 
of J<pan, which was favourably noticed in these 
columns some months ago, is now in the press. 
As we have already stated, the second volume, 
completing the work, will be published during the 
autumn. 


It is expected that the volumes to be published 
in the “ International Scientific Series ” during 
the coming season will be Professor Marey's 
“ Animal Mechanism;” l)r. Hermann Vogel, on the 
“Chemistry of Light and Photography,” which 
will be profusely illustrated ; Professor Oscar 
Schmidt, on the “ Doctrine of Descent and Dar¬ 
winism ;”Professor Lommel on “Optics;”and Dr. 
Van Beneden, on “ Parasites in the Animal King¬ 
dom.” 

Professor March, of the United States, pro¬ 
poses to bring out parallel-text editions of the 
best Anglo-Saxon versions of Boethius and Oro- 
sius, with their Latin originals. 

The Life and Unpublished Works of Samuel 
Lover, edited by fiayle Bernard, will be published 
by Messrs. Henry S. King and Co. during the 
autumn. The same firm will issue the Autobio¬ 
graphy and other Memorials of Mrs. Gilbert, 
formerly Ann Taylor (well known as the 
author of Hymns for Infant Minds'), edited by 
Josiah Gilbert, the author of Cadore and Titian 


A translation of Heine s poems from the Ger¬ 
man, a new rendering of Goethe into English 
verse, and a collection of legends illustrating the 
history of Old Louisiana, are in progress under 
the hand of Mrs. Marie Bushnell Williams, of 
Opelonsas, a ladv whom Miss Raymond, in her 
critical biographies of “Southland Writers,” de¬ 
scribes as the most learned woman in America. 

The work on tlio origin of the Independents, 
upon which the Rev. Ilenrv Martyn Dexter, D.D., 
of Boston, editor of the Co.iyreya/ionalist, has for 
three years past been engaged, rapidly approaches 
completion. It will be published in England and 
America simultaneously. 

Among Messrs. Longmans’ forthcoming publi¬ 
cations are a Journey up the Nile, by Miss Amelia 
B. Edwards, and an account of Isaac Casnubou, 
by the Rev. Mark I’attison, Rector of Lincoln 
College, Oxford. 

Tiie Wesleyan missionaries in Ceylon are re¬ 
printing the articles on Buddhism contributed by 
Gogerly to the Journal of the Ceylon Branch of 
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the^Royal Asiatic Society and other periodicals, 
and they promise to add to the series of his known 
writing some of the papers left by him in manu¬ 
script. Unfortunately their modus operandi is such 
that the reprint will bring little or no advantage 
to European scholars. The vehicle for the repro¬ 
duction of these celebrated essays is the Friend, 

R monthly magazine printed at Colombo. Not to 
dwell upon the tact that the Friend is almost wholly 
unknown in Europe, the essays are broken up to 
suit the requirements of space to such an extent 
that the first * (the only one as yet reprinted) is 
actually spread over live monthly numbers! It is 
bad enough that the Cevlon Wesleyan missionaries, 
who are the trustees of Gogerly’s literary remains, 
should have allowed so many years to pass with¬ 
out an attempt to edit his essays; it is far worse 
that they should make use of them to eke out the 
scanty columns of a religious serial. It is to be 
hoped that they will be well advised enough to 
abandon their present course, and devote then- 
energies to doing for Gogerlv what has been more 
than once done for Colebrooke. They could pay- 
no titter or more sincere tribute to the memory of 
that great pioneer of Buddhist learning than by 
furnishing scholars with a faithful and well-edited 
reprint of his essays. 

Though the Early English Text Society has 
already spent on its “ Reprints,” or new editions 
of the Texts it issued in 1804 and 1805, 20/. 
more than the subscribers to these Reprints have 
paid, yet the committee have now in the press 
for tliis series, new editions—bv Mr. Wheatley, of 
the first part of his unique Merlin from the Camb. 
I'niv. MS., and by Mr. Fumivall of Thynnes 
Animadversions on Speght's Chaucer, from his au¬ 
tograph MS. in the Ellesmere Library. These 
the committee intend to ask the general sub¬ 
scribers to the Society to give to the “Reprint” 
subscribers in excess of their subscription, and 
then see whether the Reprint men will make any 
further effort to complete the reproduction of the 
issue of 18(10. 

The Early English Text Society’s prize at 
Lafayette College, Easton, United States, has 
been adjudged bv the examiners, Professor F. A. 
March and Professor A. A. Bloombergh, to Mr. 
Herbert H. Jackson, with honourable mention of 
Messrs. M. Evans and W. E. Thomas. Mr. Jack- 
son is blind. lie studies by an assistant, who 
reads to him and writes for him. He prepared 
for college, and is taking a full classical course in 
this way, and he stands high in all departments, 
though the class is a very good one. Mr. Jackson 
is very fond of phonetics, and means to complete 
his philological studies in Germany, after he has 
taken his degrees at Lafayette College. 

The New Shakspere Society will open its second 
session on Friday, October 0, with a paper on 
“The Politics of Shakspere's Historical Plavs,” 
by Mr. Richard Simpson, in continuation of his 
former paper in July last, on “The Political Use 
of the Stage in Shakspere s Time.” The second 
paper, on November RS, will be bv Professor 
Ingram, LL.H., of Trinity College,‘Dublin, on 
“The ‘ Weak Endings'of Shakspere in relation 
to the Succession of his Plays.” It was 
hoped that the third paper, on December 11, 
would have been by Professor Leo, Pli.I)., of 
Berlin, but the Professor's tour in Germanv and 
Switzerland has necessitated the postponement of 
his paper; and the Decen.ber evening will pro¬ 
bably be given to one of the “scratch” nights 
which the committee last season determined to 
have—a discussion of the play of Cymheline, to 
be opened either by Mr. Ilales or by Mr. Fur- 
nivall. One of the papers promised for next session 
is “ On Shakspere's Quibbles.” bv Mrs. F. C. N. 
Hall, a daughter of Mr. J. O. Ilalliwell. 

Missus. 11 i:\ny ft. King and C'o. are preparing 
for the winter publication nn illustrated book for 


* From the Journal of the 
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boys by David Ker, the author of On the Food to 
Khiva, entitled The Boy Slave in Bokhara, a tale 
of Central Asia; and they will also publish two 
illustrated books for girls, entitled Waking and 
Working; or, from Girlhood to Womanhood, by 
Mrs. G. S. Reaney; and Aunt Mary's Bran Fie, 
by the author of When I was a Little Girl, St. 
Olave's, &c. 

The same publishers have in preparation for 
the forthcoming autumn and winter seasons, a 
volume of poems by Augustus Taylor, another 
by Allison Hughes entitled Penelope and other 
poems, and On the North Wind Thistledown, 
a volume of poems by the Hon. Mrs. Wil¬ 
loughby. A second edition of The Disoiples, 
by Mrs. Hamilton King, with some notes and 
corrections, is also about to be issued. 

Among the theological works to be published 
by Messrs. Henry S. King & Co., we may men¬ 
tion a new volume of Sermons, by the Rev. Stop- 
ford A. Brooke ; Sermons and Expositions, by the 
Rev. Ravner Winterbotham, which have been 
preached for the most part to Australian congre¬ 
gations ; a volume of sermons bv the late Rev. 
Henry Christopherson, who was for some time 
assistant minister at Trinity Church, Brighton; 
and the Curate of Shyre, by the Rev. Charles 
Anderson, which is published as a record of parish 
reform, and attempts to present its attendant reli¬ 
gious and social problems. 

In the “silly season,” it appears, a German 
poet's fancy lightly turns to thoughts of Bismarck. 
At all events, we are flooded this autumn with 
laudatory verses, extolling the virtues and prowess 
of that statesman. Among the Prince's voluntary 
laureates, two distinguished names stand promi¬ 
nently forward: Emanuel Geibel and Julius 
Itodenberg have each perpetrated an Ode. The 
first is in alcaics, and is more pompous than im¬ 
posing ; the second, a dactylic effusion, is lively, 
but not dignified. At Dortmund, we learn, a 
committee has offered a prize of 1,000 thalers for 
the best “ Hymn to Bismarck.” The sonnets of 
Redwitz are completely put in the shade by this 
outburst of lyrical enthusiasm. 

Among the Syriac MSS. in the Ambrosian 
Library at Milan, one of the most venerable is a 
copy of the Peshito version of the Old Testament, 
which may lie assigned to a period as remote as 
the sixth century. This Syriac version is, next to 
the Greek, the oldest and most important. The 
publication of so ancient a MS., therefore, cannot 
fail to be of interest to Biblical and other scholars; 
and it is proposed to reproduce it in facsimile by 
means of photolithography, under the direction of 
the Rev. Dr. A. Cerium, the chief librarian of the 
Ambrosian, whose experience in work of this 
description is already well known. The edition 
will be in two volumes folio, and will consist of 
(Hit) photographed pages and about 60 pages of 
letterpress. The entire cost is estimated at 1,200/., 
and the subscription price for a single copy is 10/. 
The sum of 2ft’/. has already been promised in 
donations and subscriptions, and it is hoped that 
a sufficient number of subscribers’ names will be 
forthwith obtained to begin the work. 

Subscribers should send their names to Professor 
W. Wright, St. Andrews, Station Road, Cam¬ 
bridge, who will supply any further information 
which may lie required. 

By the recent death at Zittau of Herr Heinrich 
Moriz Horn, Germany has lost a litterateur of 
considerable merit. Horn is, perhaps, best known 
by his earliest poem, “The Pilgrimage of the 
Rose,” which was set to music by R. Schumann, 
but many of his later productions are of far 
greater merit, as his “ Lilie voni See,” “ Mogdala,” 
and the “ Village Grandmother.” It is chiefly as 
a writer of lyrics and epics that Horn will be re¬ 
membered, for his numerous prose writings are 
inferior to his poems. He was an industrious 
dramatic writer, and wrote several original pieces, 
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sentation. at the theatre at Chemnitz, his native 
town, where through his means a dramatic asso¬ 
ciation was formed for the better cultivation of 
the art. Horn, who was in his sixtieth year at 
the time of his death, graduated at Leipzig in 
1836, and after studying law at Dresden, ne ulti¬ 
mately obtained the office of assessor to the Jus- 
ticial Court at Zittau, but owing to his literary 
pursuits his connexion with the legal profession 
was rather nominal than real. 

The town of Eisenach has presented to the 
widow of Fritz Reuter, in perpetuitv and free of 
all charges, the piece of ground in the new ceme¬ 
tery where the poet has been buried. And as we 
learn Frau Reuter has commissioned Herr Afinger, 
who had made an admirable bust of the poet, to 
execute a monument to be erected over the spot 
that shall be worthy of the reputation of the 
deceased. 

A group of distinguished men, in the centre of 
which is Cesare Cantu, have recently organised in 
Milan a Lombard Historical Society. An histori¬ 
cal library is projected, and the undertaking has 
already given proof of serious work in the first 
number of a quarterly review bearing the name of 
Archivio Stonco Lombardo, Giomale della Societd 
Storica Lombardo. The Societv is greeted with 
enthusiasm by the French Academy of the Poli¬ 
tical and Moral Sciences. 

Professor Kotliarevsky, of the University of 
Dorpat, has just published, in the Prague Museum 
Review, an account, in the Bohemian language, of 
the results of all the work, whether historical, 
ethnographical, or philogical, relating to the Slave 
element, which has been done in Russia between 
1860 and 1872. It is the sequel to an analogous 
study which another Russian professor, M. Lav¬ 
rovsky, published through the same medium in 
i860. M. Kotliarevskv is one of the best expo¬ 
nents of this branch of research. He has already 
published an excellent work on the funeral rites of 
the Slaves, and is at this moment occupied with a 
History of the Slaves of the Elbe, which is ex¬ 
pected to appear in Prague shortly. 

The usual centenary festivities in honour of 
Ariosto at Ferrara are postponed till next spring. 

J. Mils and, whose name will be known to Mr. 
Browning’s readers, contributes a paper to the 
Revue des Deux Moiules for September, on “ Eng¬ 
land in 1874,” which is a curious example of the 
limitations of the aphorism that lookers-on see 
most of the game. He thinks that England has 
altered much more than France in the course of 
the century, that our Constitution was finally dis¬ 
organised by Mr. Disraeli’s Reform Bill and Mr. 
Forster's Ballot Bill; he seems to imagine that the 
last made it somehow easier for the publicans to 
discard their political professions in favour of 
their class interests, which is surprising, as they all 
placarded their candidates in their windows. In 
general, he is much impressed by the first of Mr. 
Greg’s rocks ahead. lie is also much impressed by 
the third, all the more that he regards Mr. Lecky 
as altogether a fellow-labourer with Buckle, and 
Professor Owen as altogether a fellow-labourer 
with Mr. Darwin. Perhaps he would be in some 
measure reassured if he had studied Mr. Herbert 
Spencer's introductory work on Sociology suffi¬ 
ciently in detail to recognise that a writer who in 
his judgment represents the culmination of the do¬ 
minant tendencies of English thought, has antici¬ 
pated his view of the future function of religion 
as the guardian of the moral tradition, which 
must continue to guide those who are not ripe for 
independent thought. Though the article is 
pleasant and entertaining, it suggests that a writer 
may be disinterested without being trustworthy, 
and intelligent without being fruitful. 

Father Theiner, whose researches aud publi¬ 
cations made him the greatest foe the Jesuits ever 
had, never was a member of that order, as certain 
of the German papers have alleged. He was a 
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which Baronius before him had belonged, and to 
which Pere Gxatry in France, and Dr. Newman in 
England, have attached themselves. Although 
Gregory XVI., who knew him as a friend and 
valued him for his learning and catholic tho¬ 
roughness, designed appointing him Prefect of the 
Vatican Archives, it was Pius IX. who actually 
gave him the post. 

It seems that although he left very considerable 
literary remains, not much can be expected of 
them; for, notwithstanding the intensest provoca¬ 
tion, he never betrayed the confidence of the Pope 
by making even a note of documents which might 
compromise the Papacy. Thus his published 
works are in many respects visibly imperfect, and 
there is reason to believe that the MSS. he has left 
behind him will not fill up the lacunae. 

The suppression, at the instigation of the 
Jesuits, of the “Order of Business” of the 
Council of Trent, which Theiner printed from 
Mascarelli’s manuscript in the Vatican, has now 
become matter of history. But it is not so 
generally known that copies of this print were 
obtained by Bishop Ilefele, Professor Friedrich, 
and some others, before the sudden order for the 
destruction of the copies was issued. 

Moreover, a work on the Acts of the Council of 
Trent, which in the manuscript Theiner took with 
him to Agram on his last journey thither, will in 
all probability make its appearance within twelve 
months. 


The following extracts from an original unpub¬ 
lished letter, dated August 22,1715, a few months 
before the binding of the Old Pretender, have been 
sent to us for publication, as an illustration of Ox¬ 
ford Jacobitism in those'days:— 

“ I hope I shan't bee thought troublesome in giving 
you an Account of some Actions committed in Oxford 
during the few hours I stayed there in my Journey to 
my Quarters. I had noe sooner arrived there but I 
found some Officers a Recruiting there, ono of my 
Lord Orrery’s Regini' and another of Col. Pocock’s— 
wee soone fell into Conversation and they were sur¬ 
prized at the disaffection that that City shewed to 
King George for noe sooner did the Serjeant mention 
the words of all Gentlemen that have a mind to servo 
his Majesty King George, but he was assaulted by 
some of the Students & Townesmen by dirt stones & 
other things being flung in his Face, this usage was ns 
often repeated as the Serjeant made his proclamation. 
I went into tho Towne with them tc as soone as wee were 
perceived tho Generali & common Cry of tho Gownos- 
men & Townestnen was ‘ Don ne with the Roundheads, 
Downo with Marlborough—Jiullingbrooke & Ormond 
for ever,’ and then the song of the King shall onjny 
his owne ngnino was publickly & loudly sung. I being 
pretty well knowne in the Towne a party of Rasealls 
planted in a Ground Roome belonging to the King's 
Head Tavernc, as I was going by. with a loud voice 
cryed out ‘I)owne with the Roundheads, Downo with 
Marlborough,’ thrusting their heads to tho window 
that they might loo heard the plainer. I not earing 
for an Im itation iDto their Company rushed into tho 
Roome (the Ringleader manfully running away) and 
I then asked who was the Viliaino that used tlioso 
expressions. Tho poor Rasealls denied that they 
mentioned any such words, and begged for mercy 
often. I had a freind with me who would have par- 
taked in tho affair had the poor Dogs had courage 
enough to have oppos'd us. I left them with ns many 
hard curses as my ill nature at that time could afford 

them.They drink the Pretender’s health 

here by the name of James the Third os frequently as 
Loyal Men drinke King Goorgo. ... I acci¬ 
dentally happened into tho company of a Fellow 
of Jesus College, a man of a very honest good 
character, and I speaking and mentioning to him 
tho vilenesso and villainy of the Clergy there, lie 
sliaked his head and said he was sorry at it. I tookc 
coumgo from thence to ask his opinion how tho Uni¬ 
versity in generall stood affected to his majesty King 
George and tho succession. He was unwilling to 
answer me, hut pressing him, he replycd that he was 
very well satiBfyed that above two thirds of the Uni¬ 
versity were disaffected to King George and the suc¬ 
cession ; he is a man of a long standing there and 
perfectly acquainted with the disposition of that Body. 


What I have here rotated is literally true, & occnrr'd 
the few hours I was there. I was glad to gett out of 
the vile Jacobite place." 

In anticipation of the history of Soho and its 
Square, which vre suppose will be published when 
the said Square has been regenerated after the 
manner of its fellow’ in old Leicester Fields, we 
give here a note of some early allusions to the 
district, which we believe have not yet been made 
public. The late Mr. Hunter, the eminent anti¬ 
quary, had a theory on the origin of the name, 
which he has recorded in one of his manuscripts, 
something to the following effect:— 

“Soho is ono of many hunting cries, and has been so 
from a very remote period : for on the seal of ono of 
the old family of Denby of Denby, co. York, temp. 
Kdwnrd II., wo have the singular device of a hare 
sitting astride on a hound ami blowing a trumpet with 
tho wonl ‘Sohou!’ This seal is tricked in Harlcian 
MS. 6070. Thus the name suggests that there may 
hnvo been a noted pack of hounds kept within the 
limits of the district now known as Soho." 

The earliest allusion which the same authority 
had discovered was in an assessment levied on 
“ persons living 15 Charles I. at or above Charing 
Cross, St. James, Pickadilla. So-ho, the Mews, and 
part of St. Martin’s Lane,” &c. Among the State 
papers, however, dated August, 1054, that is, about 
five years previous to this, is a form of indenture 
of lease intended to he granted by Francis, Earl 
of Bedford, William, Earl of Salisbury, Sir Ed¬ 
ward Wardour, and Sir Oliver Nicholas, “ of one 
watercourse of spring water coming and arising 
from a place called Sokowe, running in one 
small branch or pipe of lead through one small 
cock of brass stamped with the common mark of 
the lessors, and placed in the dwelling place of 
the leasee.” Attached to it is a covenant by the 
lessors that the said branch shall everyday, except 
on the Sabbath day, be stored with water from 
six o’clock in tho forenoon till five in the after¬ 
noon, and that if the water shall not continue to 
bear soap fit for washing clothes by the space of 
one whole year, the lessee may surrender his lease. 
Wardour Street, with Edward Street running out 
of it, it is worth while to notice, still commemo¬ 
rates the existence of one person named in the 
above-quoted document. In a petition presented 
by Jano Hathaway to the Earl of Manchester, 
dated June, 1057, there is a reference to some tene¬ 
ments in Soho whicli stand in need of repairs. From 
the Royalist Composition Papers'in the Record Office 
we learn that Joane West, of the parish of St. 
Martin's in the Fields, widow of Thomas West, 
deceased, a delinquent, held jointly with her 
husband a lease in 1045 of “certain messuages 
and tenements lying in a certain place called Soe- 
boc in S' Martins in the field, of the clear yearly 
value before these troubles, 01." of “ one M r 
Poultney of S' James.” Thomas West, it is in¬ 
teresting to ascertain from his widow’s petition, 
had been “servant to his majesty as yeoman pur¬ 
veyor for fuel,” and she a “ poor gentlewoman ” 
whose “ husband hath left 0(X)/. debts, and nothing 
to pay it withal.” The present Great l’ulteney 
Street is called “ Poultney ” Street in the map of 
St. James’s parish, published in the 1755 edition 
of Stow’s Survey of Westminster. From the above- 
named papers we also gather, that in 1051 Abel 
Wingfield, of tho same parish, another “delin¬ 
quent,” declares himself possessed of a lease for 
five years yet to run of “ a tenement, orchard and 
backside in Soho "worth 21. per annum above the 
rent he pays. 

Herr Hermann Grimm, in the July number 
of the IVenssic/ie Jahrbiicher, gives a literal transla¬ 
tion of a hitherto unprinted Latin letter, addressed 
to Pope Leo X. in the year 1521, and deposited, to¬ 
gether with many other documents of a similar 
character, in the archives of the Corsini Palace at 
Florence, where it was seen last year by Herr 
Grimm, and copied by him with the permission 
of the librarian. 

In this letter, which begins as follows, “ Bea- 


tissime Pater, Post pedorum (sir) oschula post 
Debitns Commendationes,” the unknown writer, 
who is conjectured to have been one of Raphael's 
scholars, goes on, after some preliminary remarks, 
to inform his Holiness that he has completed 
twenty cartoons for twenty pieces of hangings, 
which are to adorn the hall then being painted by 
bis comrades, Giulio (Romano) and Giovano 
Francesco (Penni). lie assures Leo that more 
beautiful spalere (coverings) could nowhere be seen, 
since thevare richly ornamented with gold,and with 
merry designs of sportive children and ail manner of 
joy-inspiring tilings intermingled with his special 
emblems. The writer at the same time promises 
soon to begin the bed-hangings, which are, accord¬ 
ing to directions, to be embellished with the picture 
of his Holiness receiving from God the Grace of 
the Holy Spirit, and with likenesses of the Mon- 
’ signori de’ Medici and Cibo. For these heads he 
begs to lie allowed to make copies on a reduced 
scale of the portraits which were painted in oils 
by his master in a large picture, then at Florence, 
in the possession of Mousignore de’ Medici, and he 
laments that, in consequence of the inattention 
which his request has hitherto met with, he has 
been unable to finish the bed. After begging tho 
Pop to intercede for him that he may obtain the 
small monthly payment of a ducat, due to him 
for his discharge of the duties of a humble charge 
given to him by Monsignore Medici, whilst he was 
in the service of his Holiness, he goes on to say 
a good word for his own master, whose great 
industry he commends, while he deplores the 
awkwardness and incapacity of tho “ remote bar¬ 
barous foreigners,” whom lie is forced to employ, 
and coin plains of all that he has had to sutler at 
their hands. 

In considering the questions who wrote this 
letter, and which one of Raphael's pupils had 
a commission to paint hangings and design car¬ 
toons for I.ieo X., Herr Grimm advances the 
opinion that in this anonymous writer we may 
recognise Tommaso Yincidoro, of Bologna, who 
is spoken of by Albrecht Diirer in his journal 
(May, 1521) as an Italian pninter, named Thomas 
Polonier. In support of his hypothesis he refers 
to a letter of Leo's (printed by Rinehart in the 
Hull, de VAcad. Hoy. de. lielyique, 1805), which 
hears the date May 21, 1520, and authorises 
Tommaso to travel “ in nonnullas Flandriae partes 

f iro quibusdam nostris negociis.” Furthermore, 
le has found in the MS. notes of the painter 
Francesco d’Ollanda, appended to a copy of Vasari 
(1508), which was discovered at Madrid by 
Raczyuski, a notice that Tommaso had been com¬ 
missioned to superintend tho execution of hang¬ 
ings, which were being woven in the Low 
Countries for the Pope from drawings by Raphael. 
But although these notices may decide the ques¬ 
tion of the identity of the writer of the letter, 
they do not enlighten us as to the nature of the 
cartoons themselves. According to Passavant 
two sets of hangings were made for Leo X. 
in the Low Countries from cartoons by Raphael, 
or his pupils; but as the first of these is 
believed to have been completed before the year 
1519, and the second is described as illustrating 
the Acts of the Apostles, and not exclusively 
from original drawings of Raphael, they seem 
both to be placed beyond consideration. From 
the reference to the “ sportive children ” and the 
emblems of the Medici, whicli adorned the spalere 
spoken of in the letter, Herr Grimm is led to con¬ 
jecture that they may be the cartoons included by 
l’assavnnt under the head of “ tappezerie del Papa,” 
and ascribed by him to Giovanni da Ldine. He 
thinks, moreover, that in the so-called “ sportive 
children ” we have a series of illustrations of the 
“ Gods of Love ” of Philostratus, and although 
amoretti had usurped the places of the older 
typical angels in Raphael's pictures before he 
could have followed Philostratus, the question of 
how far the latter influenced Roman and Venetian 
art in the sixteenth century is one that deserves 
attention. Hence the vague reference in the 
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Corsini letter to cartoons from the great painter's 
school, which were to derive their chief attraction 
from the pictures of sportive children, is not with¬ 
out interest, especially in its connexion with Leo, 
who ranked among the host, as well as the most 
exalted, art connoisseurs of his times. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Lieutenant Claude I’eignier Conner, tho 
I {oval Engineer oflicer in command of the Ord¬ 
nance Survey of Palestine, is now on his return 
to tho Holy Land. Lieutenant Condor's health 
has suffered much from overwork and the malaria 
of the valley of the Jordan. An outbreak of the 
malady known ns the Jericho fever prostrated the 
greater part of the members of the expedition, 
and terminated fatally for one of them. It might 
have put a stop to the survey altogether, but for 
the prompt measures taken by the commanding 
officer, and the skill and unwearied care of Dr. 
Chaplin, tho English physician at Jerusalem. 
Lieutenant Condor returns to Palestine with 
health much restored by change of climate, al¬ 
though ho was unable to be present at the reading 
of his paper on the Topography of .Syria at the 
meeting of the British Association at Belfast. 
Arrangements are in progress for adding to Lien- 
tenant Condor’s stall'; and if these are success¬ 
fully carried out, there is good reason to expect 
the completion of the survey within two years 
from the present time. 

It should lie known that the production of a 
map of Palestine on the scale and method of the 
Ordnance map of England, although the primary 
object of the expedition, is only a portion of the 
work this officer has in hand. Every village, 
building, spring, road, or noticeable object is care¬ 
fully examined and noted in the survey books. 
Plans to an enlarged scale, photographs, and 
water-colour drawings of all ancient buildings, 
relics, or inscriptions are made during the pro¬ 
gress of the survey. The local Arabic names of 
each site are collected ; and even such faint indi¬ 
cations of former buildings ns are afforded by the 
discoloration of the soil are recorded. The result 
of the expedition will thus Ire the collection of 
materials for an exhaustive monograph of the 
topography, onomastic history, and archaeology 
of Palestine. The natural products of the soil will 
be the subject of a special map. And the geology 
of the country, hitherto almost entirely unknown, 
will bo fully described. 

About half the llolv Land, west of Jordan, has 
up to this time been surveyed. The most interest¬ 
ing outcome of the work hitherto has been the 
evidence collected of volcanic action, and of the 
series of successive depressions by which the 
valley of tho Jordan lias attained its present 
anomalous level; since the time when, after 
the deposit of the chalk, its waters ran into the 
Bed Sea hv tho Gulf of Akaba. Identification of 
the topography ot tho hooks of Joshua and 
Judges has also made most satisfactory progress. 
Lieutenant Condor lias surveyed and’ identified 
the sites—of the memorial raised by the trans- 
Jordanic tribes on their return to their possessions; 
(which a mistranslation ill the authorised version 
of the Bible calls by the name of Ed); of the 
successive precincts of the Tabernacle at Gilgal, 
Shiloh, and Giljeon, where relics of large works 
in earthwork and in masonry have been found; 
of the Raven's peak, or “rock of Orel); ” and of 
the Wolfs den, translated “ wine press of Zeeb; ” 
together with the tribal boundaries that fell within 
the district surveyed. The fact that these lines of 
demarcation, so distinctly given in the Hebrew 
Book of Joshua, though often nmeli obscured by 
incorrect translation, closely followed the ravines, 
watershed lines, and natural boundaries of the 
country, has not been hitherto brought out bvnny 
preceding geographer. 

The ethnological objects collected hv Professor 
Bastian in his expedition to tlie Congo River have 


been divided between the Royal Museum in 
Berlin, which tints receives 140 additions to its 
ethnographic cabinets, and the Anthropological 
Museum, to which all duplicates in the collection 
have been assigned. 

By the foundering of the steamer Liberia, which 
sailed from Liverpool on April 15, the arms, am¬ 
munition, and provisions intended for the German 
expedition in Equatorial Africa liavo been lost, 
and for the present, therefore, it will be impossible 
for Dr. Giissfeld to carry out the wishes of the 
Company that lie should establish depots and in¬ 
termediate stations along the whole line of his 
march from the coast into the interior. Fortu¬ 
nately, however, a previous consignment of arms 
and provisions had reached the African trading 
party oil the Congo, and Dr. Giissfeld is 
therefore in hopes that he may soon he enabled 
to obtain supplies sufficient for the purpose 
of keeping open n line of communication 
between the coast and the most distant 
stations of the German traders. It lias been offi¬ 
cially announced at Berlin that the German Em¬ 
peror has contributed a sum of 25,000 thalers to 
the funds of the Equatorial African Expedition, 
which owes its existence to the energetic and 
combined efforts of the various geographical 
societies of Germany. The results of the German 
expedition to the Lonngo coasts have been con¬ 
sidered in a publication by Professor A. Bastian, in 
which he takes occasion to describe, from his own 
ersoual experience of the lands to he explored 
y the expedition, the ethnological character of 
the different local tribes, and the traces of civilisa¬ 
tion which may he found amongst them. And 
although the learned author wishes his work to 
ho regarded merely as subsidiary to the report of 
their proceedings which the directors of the expedi¬ 
tion propose to publish, its own intrinsic value will 
not fail to secure for it the attention which every¬ 
thing written by I)r. Bastian on ethnographical 
subjects invariably obtains. 

The African traveller, Karl Maucli, has started 
from Caracas on his return journey to Germany. 
It will he remembered that it was his intention, in 
company with a hotan'st—Otto Kuntze, of Leip¬ 
zig—to take a journey round the world. A variety 
of unfavourable circumstances has induced him to 
relinquish his purpose. 

The Berlin Academy of Sciences lias granted a 
subsidy of 2,000 thalers to the African traveller 
Hildebrand, to aid him in his explorations in 
Central Africa. This is the largest sum which 
the Academy lias ever voted for such a purpose. 
According to last advices, Hildebrand was still 
detained at Zanzibar for want of supplies. 

It may he remembered that when Magellan 
discovered the Philippines he was astonished to 
light upon an Arabic alphabet in use at Cahu. 
On enquiry he found that somewhere about the 
ninth century some Muhammadan priests from 
Oman had landed here and taught the natives the 
Koran. Only some few isolated facts are known 
concerning the population of the islands of Oceania 
before their discovery by European voyagers, and 
any addition to our knowledge, however small, is 
therefore of great value. A Manilla paper an¬ 
nounces the discovery of some prehistoric re¬ 
mains, on the little islands of Kota and Tinian, 
which form part of the Eadrone or Mariana Islands. 
We have as yet hut very scanty particulars of 
these antiquities; hut they appear to consist in 
each case of two series of eight stone pyramids, 
standing in two rows, at intervals of 12 feet, the 
base being 12 feet square, and the height 30 feet. 
The summit is crowned by a kind of large cup 
equal in diameter to the diagonal of the base. 
Unfortunately the description of these pyramids 
given us leaves much to he desired, hut there is little 
doubt that they belong to an age anterior to the 
Spanish conquest, and that they cannot possibly 
be ascribed to a race at all similar to the vindic¬ 
tive and degraded aborigines of the archipelago. 


They would seem to have much in common with 
the prehistoric remains found in Mexico and some 
of the United States. 

An article in the Levant Herald gives a glow¬ 
ing account of the mineral wealth of Boz-I)agh, 
which forms the southern watershed of the river 
Ghediz, in the province of Smyrna. At Alashehr, 
the ancient Philadelphia, are t hree mineral springs, 
all of different qualities, with vestiges of ancient 
baths, and their waters are said to he very effica¬ 
cious. Within a few miles of Alashehr are hot 
sulphur springs, lodes of native sulphur of con¬ 
siderable extent and thickness, veins of silver-lead 
ore, huge masses of chromate and carbonate of 
iron, coal, emery, etc. Alashehr is now connected 
with the port of Smyrna by railway, and rich 
returns would certainly follow the outlay of capital. 
But capital cannot at present he found for the 
purpose : for the natives understand the employ¬ 
ment of capital only either in the acquisition of 
real property, or in some form of usury; while a 
decision of the Council of State that concessions 
fur public works, etc., shall only he issued on 
condition that companies working them shall have 
their headquarters in Constantinople, prevents 
foreigners from investing their capital in the 
enterprise. So it seems likely that tho great, 
mineral resources of Boz-Dagli will remain for 
the present unexplored. 

Trade between Europe and the Argentine 
Republic has largely developed of late years, and 
there also exists a considerable emigration thither. 
About 2,100 vessels, with an aggregate of 800,000 
tons, visit its ports in the course of the year, the 
number of those which clear averaging about the 
same. Buenos Ayres itself receives 300 steamers 
of an aggregate burthen of 250,000 tons, a fourth 
of these hailing from France. From a detailed 
statement of the imports and exports of the re¬ 
public, we observe that these average 185 and 110 
million francs (7,400,000/. and 4,400,000/.) re¬ 
spectively. France exports about a third of the 
total, and receives a little more than a fourth, 
while England sends rather less than France does, 
hut receives in return more. 

Colonel Stoletof, the chief of the Amu Daria 
expedition, has telegraphed to St. Petersburg to 
say that the Perorch/ steamer has ascended the 
Oxus as far as the Nukus, and that the river is 
now perfectly navigable up to that point. The 
political and commercial importance of this dis¬ 
covery is very great, and Russian journals are of 
course jubilant. General Kaufmann had succeeded 
in removing the dams and other obstructions at 
the mouth, hut this step was not attended with 
any great success; the luralide Hague thinks that 
the present state of affairs may he attributed to 
the fact of the waters having been swollen to a 
very great degree from the melting of the snow 
and heavy rains in its upper course. 

A letter from Irkutsk to the Russian Gazette 
dc rAcademic states that an expedition has lately 
reached that town on its way to the heart of 
China. It is composed of MM. Sosnovskv, 
Jiitoussovskv, who has already travelled to Kobi 
and Ouliassoutai by the Upper Irtish, a naturalist, 
physician, &e. The object of the expedition is to 
visit the tea-plantations and to study the progress 
of the Doungan insurrection. It is proposed to 
start from Peking, traverse the whole of Central 
China to the north-west gate of the Great Wall, 
and then to make for the Irtish by Ouliassoutai 
and Kobi. The expedition will also study the 
means of bringing to the Irtish the tea caravans 
scut from the western plantations. 

A correspondent of the Levant Herald, writing 
from Adana, gives some details of a very painful 
character, which show that the effects of the 
famine in Asia Minor are not confined to the dis¬ 
tricts which are the immediate scene of its 
ravages. The influx of immigrants from the in¬ 
terior to Tarsus has been so great, that dead 
bodies are seen floating down tho Cydnus, and 
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lying- uuburied on the very outskirts of the town: 
■while only one-fifth of the ordinary inhabitants, 
half of whom are themselves ill, have remained 
in Tarsus in the presence of so much misery. Yet 
the immigrants prefer death by sickness to a lin¬ 
gering agony by starvation; and the local autho¬ 
rities have found it necessary to send a forco to 
guard the gorge of Kulek Boghaz, in the Taurus, 
and prevent any more immigrants from finding 
their way into the plain. 


THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN POLAR EXPEDITION. 
Arctic exploration has made another great leap, 
and a fresh tract of the mighty but lessening 
“ Unknown Region ” is now brought within the 
sphere of our knowledge. The explorers are the 
crew of the TeyethoJ}', an Austrian steamer, and 
their achievement—an appropriate complement to 
the recent remarkable labours of Hall's expedition 
in the "Western Hemisphere—consists in the dis¬ 
covery of an extensive land in a direction little 
thought of, to the north of the Russian islands of 
Novaya Zemlya. The Tegethoff, under the com¬ 
mand of Captain Payer, a military officer, who, 
with Lieutenant Weyprecht, his present com¬ 
panion, had acquired some experience in Arctic 
navigation in a cruise to the east of Spitzbergen, 
left Bremen on June 1.3, 1872, on its northward 
journey. They had no thought of discovering the 
North Pole, or even of reaching an exceptionally 
high latitude, but their hope was to explore the 
lonely shores of Northern Siberia, under the idea 
that the mighty l ivers which there discharge them¬ 
selves into the frozen ocean must, by their higher 
temperature, facilitate navigation inshore. The 
vessel was carefully equipped with necessaries 
for Arctic travel, not forgetting some trusty 
young Newfoundland and Esquimaux dogs for 
sledging purposes; while, in order to provide fully 
for the food department, Count "Wilt-zee under¬ 
took to convey a supply of provisions and stores 
in his yacht, and deposit them at some convenient 
spot on the coast of Novaya Zemlya. This task 
the Count successfully accomplished, and during 
the few days that the two vessels remained in 
company a constant interchange of visits took 
place, and sledge parties made excursions to the 
neighbouring islands, returning laden with geolo¬ 
gical and botanical specimens and spoils of the 
chase. 

The extraordinary variety of tongues spoken 
on board the Trgethoff appears to have occasioned 
the most amusing confusion. The crew spoke 
Slavonian among themselves and Italian when on 
duty; German was the colloquial medium in the 
cabin; the doctor spoke a mixture of Hungarian 
and Latin with the crew, but French when talk¬ 
ing to the boatswain ; two Tyrolese sailors con¬ 
versed in a patois perfectly unintelligible to any 
one else on board; while the veteran ice-master 
Carlsen thundered his orders in Norwegian, with 
a sprinkling of Italian oaths. August 18 was the 
Emperor’s birthday, and loyal hearts and appe¬ 
tites made due celebration thereof. Covers were 
laid for twelve: the mnnt comprised a haunch of 
reindeer, bear steaks, and a huge plum-pudding; 
and, after this substantial fare had been washed 
down by eighteen bottles of moselle, champagne, 
and Hungarian wine, the spirits of the lusty ex¬ 
plorers gave vent to their loyalty in loud Hochs ! 
which King out on the frozen solitudes. 

On August 21, 1872, Count Wilczec parted 
company from the Tcgethoff, and after two or 
three narrow “ squeaks ” of being frozen in by the 
rapidly forming ice, managed to coast along the 
shore of Novaya Zemlya, and reach the estuary 
of the Petchora river in Northern Russia, from 
whence he made his way by boat to Perm, and so 
on to Moscow. Since then no tidings had reached 
us of the hardy explorers, but they were well pro¬ 
visioned for three years, and no anxiety on their 
behalf was felt till last spring, when the absence 
of any news gave rise to a variety of surmises. 
Their object, it must be remembered, was to coast 


along the northern shore of Siberia, and emerge 
by the narrow outlet of Behring’s Straits. Some 
were of opinion that they were wintering in the 
Liakhov group or New Siberian Archipelago, 
others pointed to the frozen marshes or tundras, 
as they are technically termed, which fringe the 
lonely estuaries of the Obi and Yenesei rivers, as 
a likelier spot; while others, again, hazarded an 
opinion that tho good ship and ber crew had never 
been able to extricate themselves from the impri¬ 
soning pack ice in which Count Wilczec had left 
them. It was answered, not without reason, that 
the Yakuts or “ Iron Men ” of Siberia, as Atkin¬ 
son has dubbed them, in their brief summer ex¬ 
cursions northward in quest of lish or mammoth 
ivory, would have come across some trace of the 
mining vessel had her course lain towards North¬ 
ern Asia, while Captain Isaksen, a Norwegian 
fisherman of Arctic experience, proved conclu¬ 
sively, by circumnavigating its northern extremity 
without finding any trace of the party, that they 
had quitted Novaya Zemlya. 

It now appears their steps had been elsewhere 
directed. For fourteen long months after Count 
Wilczee's departure, they were driven about help¬ 
lessly in the imprisoning ice, first to the north¬ 
east as far ns 73° E. longitude, and then to the 
north-west. Here, when in latitude 79° 01' N. 
and longitude 59 E., they discovered, in August, 
1873, an extensive land, which they named 
Francis Joseph Land, stretching away to the 
north and west beyond 82° N. latitude, and as far 
as the eye could reach. On landing, it proved to 
be composed of dolomite mountains, seamed by 
huge glaciers and boasting but little vegetation 
and animal life. A second winter was passed on 
the pack, but this appears to have strained the 
vessel so severely that in May last she became 
totally unseaworthy, and had to be abandoned. 
On the 20th the explorers took to four sledges, 
and after no less than ninety-six days’ weary 
travelling over the ice, arrived in Clear Bay, 
Novaya Zemlya, where they were picked up by a 
Russian vessel aud brought to Yardoe, in Norway, 
in good health, one man alone having succumbed 
to lung disease. 

It is, perhaps, not premature to haznrd the 
conclusion that in this new land we have the 
eastern continuation of the abrupt and moun¬ 
tainous coast of East Greenland, which, as geo¬ 
graphers of Petermann’s school are of opinion, 
trends away to the north-east, slightly beyond 
Parry's furthest point north of Spitzbergen. 
The scarcity of animal life at first sight appears 
important. Around the shores of Smith Sound 
Hayes tells us the whole region teems with 
animal life, and one good hunter would 
feed twenty mouths; the sea abounds in wal¬ 
rus, seal, narwhal and white whale; the land 
in reindeer, foxes, eider duck, wild geese, snipe, 
aud gulls of various description, and the ice is the 
roaming-ground of bears. Again, to the north in 
“Thank God ” Bay, Hall's party found the plain 
free from snow, a creeping herbage covering the 
ground, on which numerous herds of musk 
oxen found pasture, while rabbits and lemmings 
abounded. The wild flowers were brilliant, and 
large flocks of birds came northward. Francis 
Joseph Land would, on the other hand, appear to 
be less favoured as regards climate. This may be 
attributed to the presence of colder currents than 
are met with in Smith’s Sound. But it is not too 
much to assume that animal life mav have existed 
there, though not seen by them. Admiral Osborn, 
that staunch advocate of Arctic research, points 
out that in the Parry group there is scarcely a 
single island where properly organised hunting 
parties could not have largely added to the re¬ 
sources of the English who wintered there. No 
limit has as yet been discovered to the existence 
of animal life within the Arctic circle, and it 
is most improbable that the failure to discover 
it immediately in this new region has more 
than a passing significance. The healthy condi¬ 
tion of the crew is indeed no surprising circum¬ 


stance. Our readers will perhaps recollect the 
astonishment of the good folks of Dundee at the 
hale appearance of the American survivors of 
Hall's expedition, who, after great privations, were 
happily rescued aud landed there last year from 
the Arctic and Itarenseraig whalers. Arctic 
officers have also been at pains to collect statistics 
which tend to prove that with proper precautions 
there is no healthier station in the world than the 
Arctic regions for our ships. The corroborative 
proof afforded by the healthiness of the Austro- 
IIungariau party is a fresh argument on tho side 
of the supporters of an English Government ex¬ 
pedition. We cannot but express an earnest hope 
that Mr. Disraeli, whose views on such subjects 
are, if we argue rightly from his speeches and 
writings, large-minded and unprejudiced, will see 
cause to speed an English vessel to that field of 
enterprise where Germany, America, Sweden, and 
Austria have lately so nobly striven. The prizes are 
many and within our grasp; experienced volunteers 
are eager to be led on; it remains but to appeal to 
the nation, aud her sons will gladly reply, “ It is 
to be done, and England ought to do it.'’ 


SIR JOSEPH WILLIAMSON. 

Tire facts brought to light nbout Sir Joseph 
Williamson by the late Mr. Christie in his edition, 
for the Camden Society, of letters addressed to 
him in 1073 and 1074, together with the additions 
made by Mr. R. C. Browne in his notice of the 
work in these columns some few weeks since, 
may be supplemented by a few other matters of 
interest noted in going through the State Papers 
of the reign of Charles II., which have not yet 
been calendared or printed. First with regard to 
the disparaging reference to Williamson in Evelyn’s 
Diary under the date of July 22, 1074, it is im¬ 
portant to record that many letters are preserved 
of a little earlier date which show Evelyn by no 
means reluctant to avail himself of the “ subtlety, 
dexterity and insinuation” of Arlington's “man 
Williamson.” Cue specimen of them will suffice, 
not the least remarkable portion of which is the 
postscript. 

“ Saves-Court 
“ 28 Feb: 1669 
70 

“S' 

“ I hcare (I know not how true it is) that M' 
Odart is irrecoverably sick : I do assure you. I do not 
-wish him dead: but, if it should please God to take 
him from the living, speak favourably in my la-half, 
that I may sueoeo.l in tho character w h he must leave. 
You know it is not a station to bo envied for tho 
emolument of it; but I would not refuse an oppor¬ 
tunity which might render mo any degree nearer lo his 
Ma*‘ service. I make use of your sole friendship 
herein, because I will owe nothing to any laxly only 
to my L* Arlington & you, who am &c. 

“ J. Evelyn. 

“S'. If this succeede not bo kind to mo & burno 
this paper.” 

The station sought after by the writer is dis¬ 
closed to us by Williamson’s endorsement, which 
runs:—“ Mr. Evelin—Sec : of Latin Tongue.” 

Another diligent seeker after preferment at Sir 
Joseph’s hands is none other than Lancelot Addi¬ 
son, best known to us now as the father of Joseph, 
though not without claims himself to literary 
distinction. Lancelot was of the same college at 
Oxford as Williamson, and very probably contem¬ 
porary with him there. It will be worth while 
to give a few extracts from this correspondence, 
unpleasant though the self-portraiture is of a 
somewhat grasping, sycophantic divine. 

“ I could wish it were decent to acquaint you with 
the fatigue which for many years I underwent abroad, 
animated thereunto with fair Promises from Home. 
But of this I may have permission to be larger, when I 
have (w' h I hope will be shortly) the happiness to kiss 
your Hand. I protest, S' in all sincerity that I esteem 
my condition prosperous in your Patronage. And, 
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through the divine assistance, I will employ my utmost 
powers that you may uot be discouraged to own me for 
“ S' 

“ Yo r most bounden & most 
“gratefull servant 

“Laxcklot Addison. 

“ Melston near Snritm 
‘•Aug. 20 1671.” 

“ July 12 1677. 

“ Mny it. please yo' Hon 1, 

“I am just now advised tlmt by the death of 
one M r Sly, who lies now in extremis, thero will be a 
prebend vacant in the church of Sarum, as likewise a 
parsonago called Levels Upton: they both ly near mo, 
& the obtaining of either of them would be a more 
then ordinary encouragement. The Parsonage is in 
my L d Chancellors gift, by vertue of y* Broad Seal, 
the prebend in the Bishops. Finding your Honor 
fully inclined to do mo a kindness I could not but 

solicit your interest for me in this particular. 

I dare not, S', intimate a method : but a line to the 
Bishop from the King would do tho workc, and I 
doubt not but upon this timely advice, your power 
with my Lord Chancellor will be prevalent. . . . 

“ Yo r most obliged servant , 

“Lancelot Addison.” 

Tho above is addressed to Sir Joseph William¬ 
son “ at Stanliop house by Charing Crosse, ” and 
is endorsed “ I t' Addison.” 

In a second letter, written just a week later, he 
again acquaints Williamson with the possibility 
of these two vacancies occurring, and adds:— 

“ I barely intinmto this, as bopeing there will need 
no more to move you to use yo' interest in procuring 
either of them for me. They both lye very convenient 
for my present situation and would make me such a 
comfortable subsistence ns throw God would inablo 
me to provide for my family." 

Writing again on Aug. 13, he says:— 

“ The prebend I last mention’d to your Honor is 
still in being, but so weake, that ’tis thought impos¬ 
sible lie should endure above a month. If your Honor 
would please to signify to the Bishop your desires in 
my behalf.’tis possible yo' Honors impor¬ 

tunity may worke him to a promise of the next. 

“ The Minister of the next parish to me begins to 
decay much in his health, his Liveing is in the gift of 
the Lord Chancellour; tho name of tho place is North 
Tedworth, value 11—16 — 11, in Amcslmry Deanery. 
I havo no doubt at all that any has yet boon inter¬ 
ceding for it. Onr parishes ioyno one to tho other, 
and its nnnuall value is about 1007 per aim. 

“ I mention this to yo' Honor, in hopes you will 
make such advantage of it in due timo, nsmnygreaten 
(if possible) my present obligation in all respects to 
manifest my selfe 

“ Yo' Honors 

“ most humble servant 

“Laxc: Addison.” 

Nothing is found in these papers to show that 
Addison was successful in his applications; but 
that his persistence was ultimately rewarded is 
made clear by the well-known fact of his appoint¬ 
ment about six years afterwards to the deanery 
of Lichfield. 

The adulatory effusions in prose and veTse, Latin 
and English, addressed to Williamson, were very 
numerous, and have been carefully preserved to 
posterity by the recipient. As a pattern of dog- 
grel verse the following would be difficult to 
surpass:— 

“ To the Eight Honorable S' Joseph Williamson, 
Principal Secretary of Stato. 

“ Wonder of men & Joy of Scholars ; who 
Adorno & serve the court and kingdomc too ; 

Who have through all degrees of lion 1 " gone 
And arc yet vigorously moveing on. 

Be pleas’d, whilst to Olympus tnpp you goe 
Still to look down on luce & clowdes lielow; 

Mo whom crosso fate hath a right Poet made, 

Who am undone w'^out yo' p’sent aide; 

That what you give will lice a treble boon, 

If (noble S') you’l give it 4v rip m.” 

“ A. Brett.” 

The writer of this was no doubt Arthur Brett, 
who was educated at Westminster School and 
Christ Church, and published a poem on the 


Restoration. He was afterwards vicar of Market 
Lavington in Wiltshire, and is said to have died 
in London about 1677 in great want. 

A far more touching euiogium of Williamson is 
tlmt contained in a letter to him from the anti¬ 
quary, John Aubrey, dated March 15, 1075, which 
concludes 

“ In tho mean timo I shall, and ever shall continuo 
to offer up my prayers for your length of dayes, and 
continuation of yo' Honours happines, being so good 
a Man, and so great a Zelot for the Advancement of 
learning. God lead yo' Honour by tho bund 
“ Your Hon™ most obliged 

“ most affectionate & most 
“ humblo servant 

“ Jo: Audrey.” 

The close connexion of Sir Joseph Williamson 
with the men and events of his day is so totally 
disregarded by historians and biographers that one 
may perhaps be pardoned for dwelling at such a 
length on any new materials which serve to illus¬ 
trate it. J. J. Cartwright. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 


this year, who told me that he had acquired a 
certain number of “silver shekels.” A week 
later I had a short letter (January 29, 1874) from 
Mr. Brake, in which he merely says that he has 
“ bought a lot which are undoubtedly genuine.” I 
believe that a few were also bought singly by 
residents in Jerusalem and travellers. When 
Lieutenant Condor came home in May, he put 
into my hands a packet entrusted to him by Mr. 
Drake for me. It contained these shekels, which 
he wished me to consign to safe custody until he 
could arrange for them. The packet was opened 
by me in the presence of Mr. Greville Chester. I 
then took them to tho British Museiuu. There 
were twenty-four shekels in all, dated 1, 2, 3, 4, 
of which five bore the date 4. Mr. Toole very 
kindly took charge of them, and they have been in 
his care ever since, the lamentable death of 
Mr. Drake having prevented any further proceed¬ 
ings in the matter. Probably we shall be able 
to obtain from M. Clermont Gnnneau further 
particulars as to the “ find,” which, unless the 
question of genuineness is bv that time decided by 
competent numismatists, I will forward to tile 
Academy. Walter Besakt. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

“ sri Riors HEBREW COINS.” 

Palestine Exploration Fund, 9 Pall Mall East: 

Sept. 9, 1874. 

The article with this title in last week's Academy 
seems to refer to the shekels recentlv sent home 
from Jerusalem by the late Mr. C. F. Tyrwhitt 
Drake. At least, I have heard of no other Hebrew 
coins arriving lately in England. Mr. Drake is, 
unfortunately, no longer able to write in defence 
of his coins; I therefore Bend you the very few 
facts in m v possession with regard to their acqui¬ 
sition. The first news of the coins camo from 
M. Clermont (iauneau, writing on January 22 of 


Nash Mills, Hemel Hcmpstcnd : Sept. 8,1874. 

In the Academy of the 5th instant is an article 
headed “ Spurious Hebrew Coins,” which ought 
not to be allowed to pass without comment, as it 
is calculated to injure or destroy the value of a 
number of coins of which the author of the article 
is certainly not the proprietor. Under such cir¬ 
cumstances, the utmost caution ought to have 
been exercised, but the judgment, pronounced as 
it were e.v cathedra, appears on tho face of it to 
proceed from one whose acquaintance with Jewish 
coins, and indeed with ancient coins in general, is 
but imperfect, or at best theoretical rather than 
practical. 

For instance, the coins in question, which form 
part of a recent “ find ” in Palestine—and which, 
according to the Academy, cannot have formed a 
portion of a genuine coinage—are described as 
three-quarter shekels belonging to the period of 
the Roman domination ; whereas by all numis¬ 
matic writers these pieces are regarded as shekels 
— as, indeed, the legend upon them, “ Shekel 
Israel,” sufficiently indicates—and are assigned to 
the time of the Maccabees, if not to a still earlier 
period. To any one versed in numismatics, the 
application of the term patina to the colouring or 
oxidisation of a silver coin will sound not a 
little strange. The mention of “careful” file- 
marks on the edges of the “ accepted specimens 
of this curious kind of coin,” and the suggestion 
that these pieces nmv have been cast on old 
matrices will also strike any coin collector as 
novel in their wav. 

These circumstances are however only of im¬ 
portance as being factors in that personal equation 
by which the value of an opinion is to be judged; 
for in questions of authenticity, absolute proof is 
difficult. The value of the evidence as to specific 
gravity, on which so much stress is laid, depends 
also upon the accuracy of the observer, ana the 
determination of 10'8 has yet to be verified. 

The specific gravity of pure silver is given in 
Miller’s Chemistry as 10‘53, and if this be for the 
cast metal, its specific gravity when compressed 
by coining would be somewhat greater. The 
lower gravity of the English and French silver 
coinages is accounted for bv their being alloyed 
with the lighter metal, copper. 

Though the author of the article stigmatises the 
coins as cast, and therefore forged, he mentions 
one circumstance which in itself affords the 
strongest presumption of their being genuine. If 
they were cast, it is probable that the moulds 
made use of would have been few in number; 
but it appears that there are two varieties, or, 
as the article terms them, “ types,” of the first 
year, five of the second, two of the third, and 
four of the fourth—or thirteen varieties in all. 
What, however, ia the history of the find f 
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The fact is that these coins form part of a hoard 
of a hundred shekels lately found near Jericho, 
some of which, including those in question, were 
secured by the late Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake, and the 
remainder by M. Ganneau. They had been de¬ 
posited in an earthen pot the cover of which had 
in some manner been secured with lead, and with 
them was found a gold seal with a gem on which 
wheatears are engraved—the whole circumstances 
being such as to afford no ground for suspicion. 
The author of the article, indeed, suggests that 
the forgery may have taken place seventeen 
centuries ago, but we can hardly assume that 
a forger, after being at the pains to make at 
least thirteen varieties of shekels, would com¬ 
plete the transaction by burying them en masse. I 
will only add that I saw the coins about two 
months ago, and that they appeared to me to have 
been struck and not cast, and to be perfectly 
genuine. I am, indeed, in hopes of being allowed 
to purchase some of them for my collection. I 
may further mention that the coins are at the 
present time in the Medal Room at the British 
Museum, where they can probably be seen by 
any experienced numismatist who is interested in 
the Jewish coinage. John Evans, 

President of the Numismatic Society 
of London. 


“who wrote our old plays?” 

Trinity College, Dnblin : September 7, 1874. 

Mr. Fleay, in his article “ Who Wrote our Old 
Plays ? ” in the current number of Macmillan's 
Magazine, makes known the result of his appli¬ 
cation of “ quantitative criticism ” to the play 
of Cgmbeline. The play, he states, was begun 
about 1006, and finished between 1007 and 1008. 
Mr. Fleay is, perhaps, not aware that he has been 
anticipated in the application of verse-tests to the 
determining the dates of Shakspere’s plays by 
Professor W. A. B. Hertzberg. With respect to 
Cgmbeline, Professor Hertzberg arrives at a diffe¬ 
rent conclusion from Mr. Fleay. The tests em¬ 
ployed are the rhvme-test, feminine ending, weak 
ending, alexandrine, and verse irregularly con¬ 
structed (including verses in which an anapest is 
used instead of an iambus). Professor Ilertzberg 
is of opinion that the rhyme-test is to be used 
with caution, and cannot be absolutely relied on. 
He believes that in the case of Cgmbeline the fre¬ 
quency of weak-endings (of which seventy-two are 
enumerated) decisively proves a later date. But 
the test in which he has the fullest confidence 
for determining the date of Shakspere's plays, is 
the feminine ending. I le gives a table of the per¬ 
centage of feminine endings in nineteen plays, of 
which the last four are TFt liter's Tale, Cgmbeline, 
The Tempest (between which the difference of 
percentage is less than one), and then (with a 
sudden leap to forty-four, to be accounted for by 
Fletcher’s co-operation) Henry VIII. The date 
of Cgmbeline, according to Professor Hertzberg, is 
1611. Thus the results of aesthetic criticism are 
in a remarkable maimer confirmed by Professor 
Hertzberg’s quantitative criticism. 

I may add that Professor Hertzberg (in 1871) 
placed The Two Gentlemen of Verona sixth upon 
his list, side by side with The Merchant of Venice. 
Mr. Fleay, working independently, arrives at the 
same result. 

See the prefaces of Ilertzlierg in the volumes of 
Schlegel’s and Tieck’s translation of Shakspere’s 
dramatic works, published during a series of years 
(ending in 1871) under the redaction of t'lrici, 
“ herausgegeben durch die Deutsche Shakespenre- 
Gesellschaft.” (Berlin: Georg Keimer.) 

Edward Dowden. 


POSTHXJMES IN “ CYMRELINE."—A CORRECTOR COR¬ 
RECTED. 

Skipton Grammar School : September 7, 1874. 

In the Academy of September 5 is a correction 
of a statement of mine made in Macmillan's Maga¬ 
zine, for which I am very thankful to the courteous 


corrector. It would undoubtedly have expressed 
my meaning more closely had I written, “ In this 
scene only is the pronunciation rusthumus 
adopted,” instead of “ in this scene Pdsthumus is 
the pronunciation adopted.” But when the scan¬ 
sion— 

Thereslideneo | of Post | humus: | so nigh | at least” 
is adduced as an argument against me, I demur. 

I open my Shakspere at random, and find these 
lines:— 

To buy I you a better hus|6«»<f. O my | dear 
Lord.” Measure fur Measure, V. i. 430. 

“ Tamil liar as I his gar \ter. But what | he spent,” 

1 Henry V., I. i. 46. 

corresponding syllable for syllable to 

“The residence of | Posthulwius. So nigh | at least.” 

I then look through the play of Measure for 
Measure and find the following instances of similar 
scansion:—i. 1. 56; i. 3. 3 ; i. 3. 45; i. 4. 52 ; L 
4. G8 ; ii. 1. 31; ii. 2. 28 ; ii. 2. 41 ; ii. 2. 85; u. 
2. 104; ii. 2. 160; ii. 3. 42 ; ii. 4. 42 ; n. 4. 103; 

iii. 1. 38; iii. 1. 41; iii. 1. 103 ; iii. 2. 28 ; iv. 1. 
48; iv. 2. 68; iv. 3. 115 ; iv. 3. 182; iv. 4. 23; 

iv. 4. 31; v. 1.-8; v. 1. 34; v. 1. 51 ; v. 1. 64; 

v. 1. 68 ; v. 1. 73 ; v. 1. 158 ; v. 1. 102; v. 1. 

300; v. 1. 526—in every one of which there is an 
extra svllable after the third measure before a 
pause. 'If my corrector will kindly support his 
scansion by as many six-measure lines with the 
same cesura as the line as he scans it from the whole 
of Shakspere's works, I will admit it as preferable to 
mv own. . , . 

‘With regard to the other line, I fully admit 
that it may he read Posthumus; but I much prefer 
“ A headless man! T’ garments o’ Posthumus,” 
with the article pronounced as now in Yorkshire; 
and as very often in Shakspere. It is ungracious 
to use the argumentum ad hominem : but surely 
Mr. Eurnivall has forgotten that he has twice 
urged on me the reading 

“Neglecting worldly ends, all ded’eated” (sic) 
in The Tempest, i. 2. 88, or he would not be so 
severe on squeezing out the « of “ residence, ’ 
which, by the bve, I do not do; my reasons for not 
counting the syllables on my fingers being sub¬ 
stantially the same as those of Mr. Ellis in Early 
English Prounciation , part iii., p. 028, &c. I may 
add that this pronunciation of Posthumus is only 
one of the arguments adduced by me for the 
earlier date of this scene: I have also shown 
(1) that it has a much greater proportion of 
rhymes than any other scene in the play; (2) 
that the song does not agree with the dialogue, 
and is probably an after insertion; (3) that this 
scene is derived from a different source from the 
others; and there are other reasons too long to 
give here. 

If it would not be too great a trouble for Mr. 
Furnivall to let me know why he speaks of my 
“ incautious ” statements in marks of quotation, I 
will acknowledge a new obligation to him in ad¬ 
dition to giving him my cordial thanks for the 
high praise he has bestowed on so many of my 
investigations in your paper and elsewhere. 

6 F. G. Fleay. 


THE ETYMOLOSY OF “ ANENT.” 

Cambridge : Sept. G, 1874. 

The guesswork system, unfortunately too pre¬ 
valent in English philology, is well illustrated by 
the word anent, concerning the etymology oi 
which most dictionaries are all astray. Dr. 8tra.t- 
mann, by the wav, has the correct one. So also 
has Koch. Dr. Morris gives it wrongly on p. 128, 
hut rightly on p. 206 of his hook. Jamieson gives 
us the choice of the Greek ivavn or of the A.S. 
onqean ; on which it may he remarked that this is 
guesswork run wild, for how came the Greek word 
into Early English ? And why should the A.S. 
onqean, after producing the word again, produce 
so’different a word as anent ? Moreover, the sense 
of anent is respecting, not against. Mahns 
Webster gives the alternative of A.S. ongean, 


or Gk. Ivavn (as if it made no particular 
difference!), or else that it is from the (unex¬ 
plained) prefix a and the A.S. nean, near, nigh! 
Mr. Wedgwood says:— 

"Anent, Anenst, in face of, respecting. A.S. ongean, 
opposite; for an ongean, feran gen (Thorpe’s Dipl., p. 
341), over against, opposite, in front, Sc .fore anent. 
The word anent, however, does not seem to come 
directly from the AS. ongean. It shows at least a 
northern influence, from the O.N. giegnt , Sw. gent, op¬ 
posite, gent bfwer, over against. Hence on gent, 
anent, &c.” 

Now this foran gen can only explain fore-anent at 
the most; it throws no light at all on the more 
common use of anent , in the sense of respecting. 
No quotation is offered for the particular form on 
gent, which has the air of being an imaginary link, 
invented for the sake of strengthening the argu¬ 
ment at its weakest point. 

Meanwhile, there is a very different word which 
■trill explain how anent comes to mean respecting. 
The true root of the word is A.S. efen, Eng. even, 
cognate with German eben. Hence was formed 
a common compound word, on-efen, used as a 
preposition with the dative case ; see examples in 
Grein, s. v. efen. But the word efen was commonly 
corrupted into emn ; see emn in Grein. At the 
same time on-efen was made into on-emn , as in 
Byrhtnoth, L 184— “on-emn hyra frean,” beside 
their lord. Next we find an-emne in the 
sense of equally, in Shoreham’s poems, ed. Wright, 
p. 75; an-en in Mandeville’s Travels, ed. Halliwell, 
p. 80; the full form anefent (with an additional 
inorganic t, such as is seen in amongs-t, agains-t) 
in the Ancren Riwle, and the shorter anente in 
Alexander, ed. Stevenson, 1. 735, where as anente 
me is equivalent to as concerning me. Thus the 
successive forms are on efen, on efn, on emn, anen ; 
or, with an added t, anefent, anent. Nor did the 
word stop here; for the common adverbial 
(northern English) suffix -is was appended, giving 
anentis, afterwards corrupted into anente, anence, 
and anenst, all of which forms are found. The 
successive senses are on even or on an equality , 
equally, close beside, in close relation to, concerning, 
&c. 

It is interesting to trace the fete of the 
corresponding words in German. There we 
find the Old High German span, now spelt 
eben. Hence, with the prefix m instead of 
on (which does not affect the meaning), we get tn 
eben, enneben, eneben, and finally neben, now a 
common preposition, often with the sense of 
beside, though literally on an equality with. Hence 
anent and G. neben are, practically, the same word. 

The word anent once established, it is easy to 
see how the A.S. foran ongean (used in Matt. xxi. 
2), which, etymologically, would change into fore- 
agam or fore-against, was wrongly turned into 
fore-anent. A little reflection will show that this 
supposition alone is quite sufficient to account for 
the term fore-anent (not found, I believe, at 
any very early date), without calling m 
the aid of the 'A.S. ongean at all. The forms 
anence, anenst, are merely due to the influence ot 
the parallel forms agains, against ; not in any 
sense thence derived. The mention of the 
Swedish gent is quite superfluous, as in reality 
furnishing no more than an illustration; and the 
comparison with the Greek ivavn is merely 
ridiculous, because we know that word to be 
equivalent to the English in together with the 
Old English and, a prefix still preserved in an¬ 
swer (for and-sivear, to affirm m return), lhe 
suo-gestion in Mahn’s Webster as to a nean is 
peculiarly bad, because there is no trace of the use 
of it; and only exemplifies the common error of 
saying “ never mind the evidence, let's guess ; ” 
a proceeding quite unworthy of the present state 
of philology, as it may be pursued, with the help 
of new and' good books. As regards the etymo¬ 
logical department, it must be confessed that even 
our best dictionaries are susceptible of great im¬ 
provement. Every scholar should do his best to 
abolish guesswork. W alter W. Skeai. 
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SCIENCE. 

Descriptive Sociology; or. Groups of Socio¬ 
logical Facts. Classified and arranged by 
Herbert Spencer. No. 2.— Ancient Mexi¬ 
cans, Central Americans, Chibchas, and 
Ancient Peruvians. Compiled and ab¬ 
stracted by Richard Scheppig, Ph.D. 
No. 3.— Types of Lowest Races, Negritto 
Races, and Malayo • Polynesian Races. 
Compiled and abstracted by Prof. David 
Duncan. (London : Williams & Norgate, 
1874.) 

Dn. ScnEmci’s compilation of evidence as 
to the four extinct civilisations of America 
is of excellent quality. The literature whence 
it is extracted is mostly Spanish, including 
various books little known to modern readers. 
The interesting nation of the Chibchas or 
Mnyscas of New Granada, with their organ¬ 
ised army and priesthood, their temples and 
palaces, have had less notice than they 
deserved, though Humboldt, in the Vues des 
Cirrdilleves, called attention to their curious 
astronomical calendar. This want in Ameri¬ 
can history is remedied by Waitz— Anthro¬ 
pologic (partiv.)—and still more fully in the 
present work, where copious extracts are 
given from Piedrahita, Fray Pedro Simon, 
and other early authorities. As to Mexico, 
Dr. Scheppig has used, among other books, 
that of Orozco y Berra, Geogrnfia dn las 
Lcnguas y Carta Ftuografica de 3/e.ii7’c(18G4). 
As this was only published ten years ago in 
Mexico, it has hardly yet become known in 
Europe ; it appears from the extracts to be 
unusually sober and reasonable. It is satis¬ 
factory to find Dr. Scheppig bringing reason¬ 
able scepticism to bear on those traditions of 
the Toltecs which have so long mystified 
genuine Mexican history. He leaves the pa¬ 
triotic Ixtlilxoehitl to tell the Toltec legend, 
and his later interpreters to explain it away as 
a my th of the origin of castes, or of “ telluric 
powers, the agents of the snbterranenn fire.” 
Dr. Scheppig himself is content to in¬ 
vestigate the Mexican civilisation as the 
Spaniards found it in actual existence. 

It is strange, however, that among the 
accounts cited by him of the Mexican system 
of reckoning time by cycles of days, months, 
and years, nothing should be said of the re¬ 
markable similarity to Asiatic systems, 
pointed ont by Humboldt. The line which 
Dr. Scheppig takes as to the age of the 
ruined palaces and temples of Central Ame¬ 
rica deserves remark. Stephens thought these 
wonderful structures modern, bnilt by the 
nations whom the Spaniards found living 
near them. Dr. Scheppig supports the con¬ 
trary view, that they were then already 
ancient ruins, almost forgotten by the 
Indians. The following passage from a 
letter to Philip II. by Fray L. dc Bicnvcnida, 
who came to Yucatan ns early as 1534, is 
certainly strong evidence on this side:— 

“ In all the Indies there have not been found 
such tino buildings [as at Merida]. It is impos¬ 
sible to say who has erected them. It seems that 
it has boon done before the birth of Jesus Christ, 
for there were trees on them as large as those 
beside them. These buildings are five stories in 
height, and are built of dry stones. On the top 
are four apartments, divided’ into small cells like 
those of monks. . . . There are manv similar 

buildings in the country. The natives' do not 


inhabit them; their houses are constructed of 
straw and wood, though they have atonea and 
lime.” 

We learn with regret that Dr. Scheppig’s 
health has suffered from overwork, and that 
his next instalment, on Extinct Civilisations 
of the East, will he delayed. It is to be 
hoped that he may soon be able to complete 
it, as, judging from the present, it will be a 
work of importance. 

Mr. Spencer, in his preface to Professor 
Duncan’s collection of information as to the 
Lowest Races, &c., acknowledges its defici¬ 
encies, and explains them as due to its being 
the first instalment compiled, before the 
method was sufficiently matured. This is the 
more to be regretted, from the great anthropo¬ 
logical interest attaching to such races as 
Australians, Papuans, and Polynesians. The 
authorities used arc almost all English, and 
comprise ouly a fraction of those enumerated 
by Waitz and Gerland. For information as 
to the Tonga Islanders, passages are given 
one after another, some as extracts from 
“ Martin’s Tonga,'” and others from “ Mari¬ 
ner’s Tonga Islands,” the compiler not 
seeming aware that he is quoting a single 
well-known book under two titles, it having 
been composed by Dr. Martin from the 
materials supplied by Mariner, who had lived 
on the islands. Another blemish is the word 
Negrillos, pnt even on the title-page, to denote 
the New Caledonians, &c., instead of the 
proper Spanish form Negritos, i.c., “ little 
negros.” 

Notwithstanding defects, however, the 
tabulated information brought together by 
Professor Duncan will be of much use to 
ethnologists. E. B. Tylor. 

ARABIC NUMISMATICS. 

Bcitriige zur Mnhammedanischen Miivzlcvndc. 
Yon Dr. E. von Bergmann, Custos am 
k.k. Miinz- und Antiken-Cabiuete, Wien. 
(Ans den Sitzungsbcrichten dcr phil.-hist. 
Classe der kais. Akadernie der Wissen- 
schaften besonders abgedruckt. Wien: 
Karl Gerold’s Sohn.) 

The essay now before ns furnishes a re¬ 
markable instance of the value of coins to 
the historian. It is singular bow little at¬ 
tention historians pay to the store of mate¬ 
rials afforded them by these monuments. It 
is true that in European history coins for 
the most part play a comparatively insigni¬ 
ficant role; but in the East, in Mohammadan 
history, they are by far the trustiest guides. 
No Muslim king or petty prince thought his 
dignity complete till lie lmd struck coins; 
and he did not merely strike them at his 
capital, hut in every largo town throughout 
his kingdom or province. Hence we have 
(or rather we should have, if our collections 


Yet no historian of the East, native or 
European, seems to have taken the slightest 
trouble to get numismatic evidence for his 
facts. 

Dr. von Bergmann has shown that 
coins not only contribute largely to our 
knowledge of the political history of the 
Muslims, but also to their religious history. 

The first of the five coins described in this 
essay bears upon the sectarian disposition of 
the Muslim Berbers of North Africa. Dr. 
von Bergmann traces down the religions 
history of this part of the Mohammadan 
world with a slight, but masterly hand. The 
northern provinces of Africa adopted the 
creed of Islam with the same elan as the 
rest of the countries over which the Arabs 
sought to spread their empire. But the 
quickness of the adoption was no guarantee 
for the durability of the impression. The 
Berbers were not a people for a staunch ad¬ 
hesion to a theological system 

“ Noteworthy for this cause is the saying of the 
Arab general, Ukba Ibn Nafi, who above all 
others most clearly grasped the character of the 
Berbers,That whilst an lnmm trode the ground of 
Africa they would hold fast to Islam, but when his 
back was turned every one of them would fall away 
again from the religion of God. Not (adds Dr. von 
Bergmann) that the Berbers in general were in¬ 
susceptible of a religious erthnslasm ; on the con¬ 
trary, they have never stepped upon the stage of 
history except when set in motion by a Priest for 
a religious idea, as the appearance of the 1 Alniora- 
vides ’ and ‘ Almohades ’ shows; but Islam, in the 
form maintained by tho orthodox party, which 
came into power with the Arnawi Khalifehs, a 
form but little recommended by the land-impover¬ 
ishing deputies, found only outward and little— 
enthusiastic followers. So much the greater 
applause fell to the share of the democratic doc¬ 
trines preached by fugitive Kharijis. The doctrines 
of the Sifris and Ibadis, with the perfect Equality 
of all co-religionists and the Sovereignty of the 
People, for which they contended, wore far more 
national than inflexible Orthodoxy with its empty 
dogmatism. As the direct consequence of the 
spread of Khariji principles there broke out a 
general revolt against the Arnawi deputy, in which 
the lead was taken hv tho Berber Maisarali, who 
even declared himself Khalifeh. Only after a war 
of thirty years was the bloody suppression of the 
rebellion attained, and isolated upheavings con¬ 
tinually succeeded at greater or less intervals.” 

The people of the district where Sijilmasch 
was afterwards bnilt were among the earliest 
African converts to Sifri doctrines, and lent 
their aid to the revolt of Maisarali. About 
the year of the flight 140, twoscore chieftains 
renounced their allegiance to the ’Abbas! 
Khalifeh, and chose for their leader ’Isa El- 
Aswad, who founded the town of Sijilmasch. 
Some twenty years passed, and the people 
became weary of the rule of El-Aswad, and 
exposed him, bound, upon a mountain- 
peak, till he was starved to death. The suc¬ 
cessor to “ The Black’s” power was Samku 


were quite complete) authoritative evidence 
for the date of every king's accession and 
for the extent of liis dominions. Besides 
this, we generally find on the coins the 
names of the king’s father, grandfather, and 
even great-grandfather, and often of his 
heir designate, not to mention those of his poli¬ 
tical liege-lord, and of his religions head the 
Khalifeh. And it must be remembered that 
these historical details, or some of them, arc 
afforded with reference to more than one 
hundred and twenty Mohammadan dynasties. 


Ibn Wasil, in whose family, which is known 
as the Benl-Wasil or the Benl-Midrar 
indifferently, the government of Sijilmasch 
remained, with two short interruptions, for 
two centuries. It is not necessary to follow 
Dr. von Bergmann through the history 7 of 
this little dynasty; enough to say that, 
although their opinions always (with tho 
exception of one temporary apostacy) leaned 
to the tenets of the Khawarij, yet they kept 
on good terms with the ’Abbas! Khalifehs, and 
opposed the Shiya’is. When the Fawatim be- 
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gan to promulgate their doctrines in Africa, 
Alisa II., of the Beni-Whsil, being -warned 
by the ’ Abbas! Khalifeh of the true nature and 
object of the pretensions of the Fatimi re¬ 
formers, seized the persons of E!-Mahdi and 
bis son Abu-l-Kiisim, and held them in 
prison until the Fiitiml general, Abu-’Abd- 
Allah released them by force. 

It was by almost the last prince of the 
Benl-Wusil that the first coin described by 
Dr. Ton Bergmann was struck in 346 of the 
flight. This dinar bears (besides the usual 
Muslim formulae) tho name and surname of 
Mohammad Ibn-el-Feth Esh-Shakir-li-llah 
(a.h. 331-348), with the title El-Imam. On 
the adoption of this title Dr. von Bergmann 
lays great stress, for it was only a descendant 
of the tribe of Kureysh who could call him¬ 
self Imam, according to the teaching of the 
Sunnis, to whose doctrines Ibn-El-Feth, 
alone of all bis dynasty, had declared 
allegiance. But Ibn-el-Feth was a Ber¬ 
ber, not a Kuraslii, and therefore if- he had 
remained true to his Sunni professions he 
would not have ventured to assume the title 
of Imam. In drawing this conclusion Dr. 
von Bergmann has overlooked the perfect 
possibility that Ibn-el-Feth might have been 
a Knrashi, as a very' remote connexion 
would have constituted him one of the tribe 
of Kureysh. Moreover there would ordin¬ 
arily have been nothing very remarkable in 
his being called El-Imam, for this title is 
commonly applied to the ministers of a 
mosque, to the leaders of sects, and even to 
men renowned only for their learning, with¬ 
out reference to religion. But we must agree 
with Dr. von Bergmann that the occurrence 
of this title on a coin is highly remarkable, 
and implies something very different from 
the ordinary meaning. It implies, in fact, 
nothing less than that Ibn-el-Feth was Imam 
in the same sense as the ’Abbas! Khalifeh, 
a proposition utterly untenable by a Sunni. 
Whilst, therefore, we reject Dr. von Berg- 
mann’s premises, we entirely accept, on other 
grounds, his conclusion, that the apostate 
must have returned to his fathers’ faith, and 
once more gave in his adhesion to the 
Kharijis. 

Dr. von Bergmann next enters into a 
detailed account of the short but powerful 
Kurd-dynasty of the Hasanweyhis, and pub¬ 
lishes a dirhem struck by Bedr Ibn Hasan- 
weyh (f405 a.h.) the second of the line. 
The remarks appended to the description of 
this coin are worthy of the careful study of 
the Oriental historian, as bearing upon the 
relations between tho Arabs, Kurds, and 
Turkumans, in the fourth and fifth centuries 
of the Hijreh; and the notes on the nor¬ 
mal weight of the dirhem are of great nu¬ 
mismatic interest. 

The third coin published by Dr. von 
Bergmann is a dirhem, struck by the wezlr 
Abu-’All, the son of El-Afdnl, at Misr, in 
525 a.h., bearing the name of Abu-1-Kasim 
Mohammad El-Muntadhar-bi-amri-llah, the 
twelfth Imam. This dirhem is identical 
with one published by F. Soret in a letter 
to Professor Tornberg in the Revue Archeo- 
lorpque (xiii e annec), with which the learned 
Viennese numismatist does not appear to 
have been acquainted. As the whole ques¬ 
tion of the remarkable occurrence of the 
twelfth Imam’s name on an Egyptian coin 


struck 200 years after his death has been 
discussed in a paper which was published in 
the last Part of the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, it will suffice to say here 
that Dr. von Bergmann, like S. de Sacy and 
H. Sauvaire, has discovered the true solution 
of the difficulty. 

The fourth and fifth coins are of Khidr, a 
grandson of Saru Khan, and of Ibrahim Ibn 
Mohammad, the Karamanian. Both are 
interesting: the former especially, as the 
first coin of the Saru-Khan dynasty with 
purely Arabic, instead of Latin, inscriptions 
hitherto made known. 

Stanley Lane Poole. 


SOME SCIENCE MANUALS. 

A Manual of Inorganic Chemistry: The Non- 
Metals. By T. E. Thorpe, Fh.l)., F.R.S.E., 
Professor of Chemistry in tho Andersonian 
Institution, Glasgow. 8vo. Illustrated. 399 
pages. 1874. 

Inorganic Chemistry. By Dr. W. B. Kemsheail, 
F.R.A.S. 8vo. Illustrated. 183 pages. 1873. 
Elementary Treatise on Nautical Astronomy, for 
the Use of Science Classes and Seamen. By 
Henry Euers, LL.D. 8vo. Illustrated. 144 
pages. 1873. 

Outlines of Natural Philosophy. By Bentham 
Simpson. 8vo. Illustrated. 190 pages. 1873. 
(London and Glasgow: William Collins & Sons.) 
The Laboratory Guide: A Manual of Practical 
Chemistry for Colleges and Schools, specially ar¬ 
ranged for Agricultural Students. By Arthur 
Herbert Church, M.A., Professor of Chemistry 
in the Agricultural College, Cirencester. Third 
Edition, enlarged and revised. 8vo, 215 pages. 
(London: Van Voorst.) 

Introduction to the Study of Organic Chemistry. 
By Heurv E. Armstrong, Ph.D., F.C.S., Pro¬ 
fessor of Chemistry in the Loudon Institution. 
Small 8vo. 342 pp. (Loudon: Longmans, Green 
& Co., 1874.) 

Messrs. Collins have in course of publica¬ 
tion an extensive series of works on Science. The 
first of the above books belongs to their “ Advanced 
Science Series; ” the second and third to an 
“ Elementary Series,” and the last to a “ School 
Series.” They are well-printed books, quite 
inexpensive, and are in many cases by well- 
known men. Thus the Applied Mechanics is by 
Professor Osborne Reynolds; the Magnetism and 
Electricity, by Professor Guthrie; and the Botany 
by Professor Balfour. 

Dr. Thorpe’s work on Chemistry fully bears 
out the reputation of its author, who was well 
known in the scientific world as an industrious 
worker before his appointment to the Andersonian 
Institution. A main feature of tho work is tho 
fact that the most recent matter in connexion 
with all the subjects of which it treats has been 
introduced. Thus (p. 14) we find mention of 
Sir William Thompson’s views of the size of 
atoms ; again, in discussing Ilydrogenium, allusion 
is made to the recent remarks of Messrs. Roberts 
and Wright, and of Mr. Henry Watts, on tho 
condition of tho hydrogen occluded by Palladium. 
In every instance the most recent journals and 
memoirs have been consulted. The plan of the 
book is good. The barrier between the so-called 
inorganic and organic chemistry has to some extent 
been broken down ; thus we find descriptions of 
such bodies as “ Silicic Chloroform,” and “ Silicic 
Iodoform,”—of which names, by the way, we 
can scarcely approve. Neither do we see any 
advantage in distinguishing marsh gas, ethelene, 
and acetylene, by such terms ns methane, ethene, 
and ethine ; the two latter would often be con¬ 
founded together; and if we pronounce the : 
in ethine as in thine, a number of words ending 
in ine, which are now pronounced as if they 
ended in een, must have their pronunciation 


altered. The question of terms has long been a 
difficulty in chemistry, and we cannot hope for 
its solution at present. Dr. Thorpe's work 
appears to be very suitable for the upper forms 
in schools, and for junior university classes. 

Dr. Kemshead has, we think, been less happy 
in the composition of his Elementary Inorganic- 
Chemistry. He makes considerable use of thick- 
type formulae and graphic notation, which we be¬ 
lieve is a source of great confusion to beginners. 
Again, he introduces many substances of small 
importance, the space occupied by which (in a 
book, remember, containing only 183 small pages) 
might well have been filled by more important 
matter. It is also, we think, unwise to use such 
terms as ammono.ryl, potasso.ryl, and orthoboric 
acid. We must bear in mind, however, that the 
book has been written specially in reference to the 
elementary examination of the Science and Art 
Department at South Kensington ; and although 
it is to our mind quite unsuitable for ordinary 
school work, it is no doubt found useful bv the 
South Kensington students who are in the habit 
of attending Dr. Frankland’s lectures. 

Dr. Euer’s work on Nautical Astronomy is full 
of concise definitions and practical examples. The 
exercises at the end of each chap ter are judiciously 
selected, and have reference to examples which 
are worked out in the text. The book presupposes 
some acquaintance with trigonometry and with 
astronomy. To those who possess this knowledge, 
and who are preparing for a nautical career, the 
work will be found to be of service. 

Mr. Simpson has attempted to get too much 
into a little space. A treatise on Natural Philo¬ 
sophy—how elementary soever it may be—can 
with difficulty be brought within the compass of 
190 pages. At least there is no space to be lost. 
This book is divided into three divisions. The 
first division treats of the various properties of 
matter, then of the statics and dynamics of solids, 
liquids, and gases; the second division, of sound, 
light, and heat; and the third division, of electri¬ 
city and magnetism. Concise definitions, which 
should frequently appear in a small treatise, are 
rarely met with, and the introductory historical 
matter at the commencement of each science 
might well have been omitted in a treatise of this 
size, the more so since they are frequently in¬ 
accurate. Thus we are told (p. 117) that the 
loadstone was proved to have the power of placing 
itself so as to point north and south before the 
Christian era; and that it was known to the 
Chinese 2,000 years before our era. The work 
is very incomplete in parts: thus, the great subject 
of the radiation and absorption of heat is treated 
of in less than three pages. The book does not oiler 
any special advantage over books of the same 
character now in existence. 

For a length of time we depended in this 
country on the work's of Rose and Fresenius for 
instruction in chemical analysis. Then appeared 
books of a more practical turn, such as Dr. Nor¬ 
mandy’s worli, and the book before us by Professor 
Church. Herein, alter mi account of chemical 
manipulation, and the general modes of analysis, 
wo have a short treatise on qualitative analysis, 
followed by the quantitative analysis of a number 
of fairly common substances: manures, salts, 
waters, foods, sugar, milk, cheese, &c. We do 
not notice any new methods, hut such as are 
described are clear and scientific: Professor 
Church is too well known among scientific men 
for us to doubt that he has selected the most 
appropriate method for whatever he analyses. 
The book will be specially useful to district food 
analysts, and to agricultural students. 

A treatise which should give us in a comprehen¬ 
sive form the principal results of organic chemistry 
has long been wanted in this country. The great 
standard work of Gmelin is too cumbrous for 
general reference, and the admirable articles in 
Watt's Dictionanj of Chemistry are not suitable 
for general and connected purposes of study. 
Hence we are quite ready to welcome Mr. Arm- 
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strong's book, and on examining it we find 
that ho has furnished us with a compact little 
treatise which contains an account of the more 
prominent organic compounds, and their mode 
of • formation. Organic chemistry, although a 
comparatively new science, has made astonishing 
progress during the last twenty-five years. Al¬ 
though a host of organic bodies are composed 
of four elements only, they outstrip in number 
the various inorganic substances produced by the 
combinations of all the sixty-four elements. Six 
volumes of Gmelin’s Chemistry are devoted to 
inorganic chemistry, twelve to organic. New in¬ 
organic compounds are not often now discovered, 
while even r year brings to light numberless new 
organic compounds. The barriers which were 
supposed to divide the two sciences have been 
nlmost removed: they are merging the one into 
the other. For formerly a body was organic when 
it was known only as the product of some vital ac¬ 
tion, when it was believed to be produced only in 
the organism of an animal or plant. But as scientific 
chemistry advanced, and as the number of labourers 
in the field was augmented, it was soon found that 
chemists could produce in the laboratory many 
substances hitherto believed to be strictly organic. 
At the present moment more than a thousand such 
bodies have been artificially produced without the 
intervention of any vital process. Hence wo must 
modify our definition of so-called organic chemistry, 
and our author has done well in defining it as 
“ the chemistry of carbon and its compounds,” 
since carbon is the one essential element in all 
organic compounds. Dr. Hoffmann, if we re¬ 
member rightly, has called it “• the history of the 
migrations of carbon.” 

The work commences with a very brief account 
of organic analysis, and of the apparatus employed 
to effect it. Rational and empirical formulae, 
polymerism, metamerism, and isomerism, precede 
an account of the classification of carbon com¬ 
pounds, and then carbon itself is discussed 
and its simpler compounds ; afterwards, the 
more complex compounds. AA’e do not con¬ 
sider that Mr. Armstrong has made sufficient 
use of atomicities or of types. We should 
prefer to see the type and its ramifications 
traced, just as we write K.,0 and KI10, K.,80., 
and KIIS0 4 , on the water-type IF.,0. Also, we 
protest against such barbarous anil unnecessary 
names as Tetrabromethylenc dibromide for C,Br„; 
and Benzylethylbenzene for a body which is writ¬ 
ten symbolically as C !S 1I I( ,. Organic chemistry 
can never be much studied, or studied with 
advantage, ns a mental exercise, until it becomes 
more systematic and methodical, and is capable of 
more logical treatment. It is, however, some 
triumph to have reduced the main principles of the 
science to the dimensions of the compact little 
volume before us, which will lie useful to medical 
students, to those who have to pass an examina¬ 
tion in organic chemistry at the London Univer¬ 
sity or elsewhere, and to students in a chemical 
laboratory who are commencing organic analysis. 

G. F. Ko» well. 


Transactions of the American Philological As- 
stmatiun for 1873. (Hartford, 1874.) These 
Transactions consist of eight papers printed in 
full, together with an account of the proceedings 
of the Association at their fifth annual session, 
which contains abstracts of several other com¬ 
munications. The present volume has all the 
prominent qualities which distinguished former 
publications of the series—a large amount of fresh 
scientific matter, worked out and stated with 
vigour and clearness, and at the same time also 
with sobriety and moderation. 

The first paper, on “ The Kpic Forms of Verbs 
in am, bv Mr. brederic 1). Alien, discusses a sub¬ 
ject which has occupied n good deal of space in 
Curtins' Studim. Mr. Allen follows Curtius in 
the main, regarding forms like "i.nu. itk; as having 
arisen from Spat. vt, s by assimilation and transfer¬ 


ence of quantity; the intermediate form may be 
either og«o.vr«r (which Mr. Allen prefers) or 
Leo Mever ingeniously supposed the 
true form to be opd. me, pointing out that this 
lengthening of the second vowel never takes place 
unless it is already long by position. It might 
have been noticed that there is a similarly suspi¬ 
cious lengthening in the subjunctive of verbs in -pi ; 
for we have rr,)oniv, Stinipiv. but ^vibatm. Here it 
is difficult to avoid a view like that of Leo Meyer, 
viz., that the lengthening is not original, but due 
to an ancient confusion with the regular con¬ 
tracted forms. 

No. II., “ Studies in Cymric Philology,” by 
Professor E. AV. Evans, is a continuation of notes 
already published. No. III., by the late Professor 
Iladlev, is also on a Celtic subject, namely, 

“ Koch's Treatment, of the Celtic Element in 
English.” It is written with all the liveliness, 
the penetration, and the command of sound 
method which distinguished the lamented author, 
lie is able to reduce very much the number of 
words to which Koch assigned a Celtic origin. 

The fourth paper—on the Pronunciation of 
Latin as presented in some recent Grammars—by 
Professor llaideman, notices Mr. Roby’s and some 
others, but too briefly for practical purposes. 
The next is by Professor Packard, on Some Points 
in the Life of Thucydides. After noticing the 
total absence of reference to Thucydides and his 
work in Greek literature—a circumstance which 
may be due to a sort of literary fashion rather 
than to any causes peculiar to Thucvdides—Pro¬ 
fessor Packard points out that his father’s name, 
Olorus, seems to be Thracian: it is taken from a 
king of that country, father-in-law of Miltiades. 
The inference seems to be fair that Thucydides 
belonged to the family of Miltiades and Cimon, 
who again are connected in various ways with 
Thrace and the Thrace-ward positions of Athens. 

The article by Professor Goodwin, on the 
Classification of Conditional Sentences in Greek 
Syntax, is excellent. The main object is to get rid 
of the notion that the Greek moods express degrees 
of “ possibility ” “ probability,” &c., and to sub¬ 
stitute a classification founded on their real mean¬ 
ings. Professor Goodwin does not refer to 
Delbriick's work on the Moods in A’edic Sanscrit 
and Homeric Greek, where he would find his 
views amply confirmed, and the different uses 
historically explained. 

The article of Professor Alarch, on Recent Dis¬ 
cussions of Grimm's Law, is chiefly devoted to 
examining a theory proposed by Mr. Sweet in his 
recent edition of Alfred's translation of Gregory’s 
Pastorale. The point most in question is the pro¬ 
nunciation of the “ thorn ” of Anglo-Saxon—whe¬ 
ther surd or sonant. Air. Sweet had supposed it 
to have been uniformly sonant (= dh) and was 
thus obliged to suppose a series of changes which 
Professor Alarch does not admit, from dh to th. 
Incidentally the whole subject of Grimm’s Law 
is drawn into the discussion. 

The rigorous method and the fulness of learn¬ 
ing which characterise the volume generally are 
especially to be admired in this discussion. 

The last paper belongs to a department for 
which American scholars have special advantages, 
namely, Indinn Philology. It is a “ A’ocabulary 
of the Language of the Indians of the Isthmus of 
Darien,” compiled by Commander Lull, of the 
U.S. Navy. 

The Proceedings contain abstracts of some 
other papers of interest. Professor AV. F. Allen 
discussed the phrase principle diynatio in the Ger¬ 
mania of Tacitus, c. 13, arguing strongly for the 
version “ favour of the princeps." In the other 
equally well-known passage about the division of 
hind, c. 2<>, he translates secundum diynationem par- 
tiuntur “ divide (the lands) according to a valua¬ 
tion of them,” which can hardly be right. A paper 
on “ Aphasia,” must have been of great interest 
for the physiological study of language; the abstract 
is too brief. The same may be said of the abstract 
of Professor Stengel's paper on the Languages 


and Dialects of Italy; and still more decidedly of 
a communication. “ On the Huron Language and 
some of the Huron-Iroquois Traditions.” It 
appears that Hiawatha was an historical personage 
of the fifteenth century, that he formed a confe¬ 
deracy of various Indian tribes; that the recollec¬ 
tion of these events is handed down by tradition, 
and in particular, that some of the songs then 
composed are still preserved, not, of course, in 
writing, but “ by means of strings of wampum, 
each string varying from the others in the colloca¬ 
tion of the beads, and every string recalling a 
verse.” As the verses-are in an archaic dialect, 
now partly forgotten, it will be seen what a sug¬ 
gestive parallel is offered to the epic poetry of 
other countries. AA’e should be glad to know 
whether the history rests on good contemporary 
evidence. At first sight it reminds us strikingly 
of the legend of Tell. Perhaps the gentleman 
who is quoted as authority on the subject—Mr. 
Horatio Hall—will publish his researches in a 
complete form. The subject is one which Ameri¬ 
can scholars may well make their spicialiU. 

It is worth mentioning, as a proof of the 
general interest felt in these things in America, 
that when the Association held its meeting in 
Providence, R. I., in 1872, gentlemen of -that city 
subscribed 405 dollars towards the expense of 
printing the Transactions. It is to be hoped that 
the Association will be able in future to print a 
larger proportion of the papers read. 

D. B. Mojteo. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Revue Scientifique gives a long and interest¬ 
ing account of the researches into the respiration of 
plants which M. Oorenwinder has communicated to 
the Socidtd des Sciences of Lille. For many years 
the functions of the vegetable kingdom were re¬ 
presented as being of an opposite kind to those of 
animals. Plants grew to furnish food for animals, 
and to render animal life possible; they formed 
intermediate principles which animal life de¬ 
stroyed; animal excretions were the natural 
nutriments required for vegetable life, and plants 
purified the air which animals deteriorated; and 
finally, respiration, the most continuous function of 
our organism, was in animals a process of absorbing 
oxygen and evolving carbonic acid, and in plants 
an absorption of carbonic acid and an evolution of 
oxygen. The ideaarising from these views was that 
of harmonious opposition. Claude Bernard’s ex¬ 
periments showing the formation of one of the most 
important of the intermediate principles, sugar, 
in the liver of animals, overthrew this theory, and 
suggested new views in harmony with the general 
tendencies of science, and led to comparisons of 
plants and animals founded upon their resem¬ 
blances rather than upon their differences. In 
tracing these resemblances considerable difficulties 
were experienced in relation to the function of 
respiration, and it is these which M. Oorenwinder 
claims to have removed. The reviewer remarks 
that since the respiration of plants was first re¬ 
garded as an exhalation of oxygen derived from 
the carbonic acid of the air, experiments, which 
are now old, materially limited the force of this 
explanation. It has been long known that this 
mode of respiration depends on the action of 
solar rays, and is confined to portions of plants 
containing the green matter chlorophvl. It 
was then discovered that flowers not coloured 
green, and even green parts in the dark, 
d : d not limit their action to absorbing car¬ 
bonic acid and setting free its oxygen; on the 
contrary, they absorbed oxygen and exhaled car¬ 
bonic acid as animals do. lienee arose the ascrip¬ 
tion to plants of two modes of respiration, one 
nocturnal and the other diurnal, the latter being 
regarded as the chief or true respiratory process. 
AI. Corenwinder’s investigations show that what 
has been considered diurnal respiration—viz., ab¬ 
sorption of carbonic acid bv the clilorophyl—is a 
digestive act, as Claude Bernard supposed, and 
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that the real respiration of plants resembles that 
of animals. Buds, young shoots, and growing 
leaves for a certain time absorb oxygen and ex¬ 
hale carbonic acid in an ostensible way and with¬ 
out interruption by day or night, except in the 
spring, when the nocturnal temperature is low, 
and the process is scarcely apparent. Light and 
heat accelerate it. As the buds or leaves grow 
beyond a certain point of development, this ab¬ 
sorption of oxygen and exhalation of carbonic 
acid diminishes sensibly, and censes to be apparent 
when they are fully grown. The amount of 
this action observable in any plant is proportioned 
to the quantity of leaf, &c., in active growth. The 
limit beyond which plants cease to exhale car¬ 
bonic acid in an ostensible way during the day, 
varies much according to the species, some mani¬ 
festing it a long while, others losing the faculty 
quickly. In the first category M. Corenwinder 
places Dielytra spectabilis , and in the latter beet¬ 
root leaves. 

To ascertain why the exhalation of carbonic 
acid apparently ceased in adult leaves, when it 
ought, by analogy with animals, to bo in most 
vigour, M. Corenwinder proceeded to analyse the 
leaf contents in different periods of growth. Lilac 
and maple leaves were used in two sets of observa¬ 
tions extending from April 16 to Octobers], The 
proportion of water in leaves diminishes as the 
season advances, but the decrease is not regular, 
considerable rains occasionally throwing it back. 
Operating upon dried leaves, M. Corenwinder 
found that the proportions of nitrogenous and 
carbonaceous matters varied according to stage 
of growth, and also according to the nature 
of the plants; maple, for example, containing 
more nitrogenous matter than lilac, and country 
trees more than town ones. Omitting the 
tabular statements of analyses, the general 
result was that during the growth of leaves, 
their proportion of nitrogenous to other mat¬ 
ters diminishes rapidly. It is at a maximum 
when they first emerge from the bud, it lessens 
quickly about the beginning of July, when the 
fruit of the lilac is formed. After this it is slightly 
variable, but seems to experience a small increase 
as the leaves approach maturity, and is at a 
minimum when tnat period is reached. At the 
time of the lilac leaves falling, their nitrogenous 
matter amounts to about one-third of the pro¬ 
portion they had in the beginning; in maple 
it is a trifle more. The carbonaceous 
matter augments rapidly from the moment the 
leaves emerge from the buds till the completion of 
their growth, which in the lilac is when the 
flowers are nearly open. There is a slight increase 
beyond this np to September, and then, in maple, a 
aensible depression, and the maximum proportion 
is at the time of the fall when they have lost a 
good deal of their nitrogenous matter. The 
quantity of ash increases rapidly up to June, after 
which it is less pronounced. Withered leaves of 
maple contain less mineral matter than those of 
lilac, which lose a slight proportion in the course 
of their existence—probably through rains carry¬ 
ing oil' some of their soluble salts. 

It now remains to connect these facts of analysis 
with the life history of the plants. During the 
entire growth period the nitrogenous matters are 
very abundant, probably organised, and endowed 
with an existence independent of the vegetable 
cells. They exercise the animal function of respi¬ 
ration, which then is the predominant operation. 
At first, the carbonic acid resulting from this pro¬ 
cess is only partly retained by the reducing action 
of the chlorophyl. Thus the young plant exposed 
to light and air exhales an excess of carbonic acid. 
In the second period the relative proportion of ni¬ 
trogenous matters diminishes and the carbonaceous 
matters increase. The plant then only exhales a 
small quantity of carbonic acid, the bulk of it 
being retained by the chlorophyl, which decom¬ 
poses it and fixes the carbon. At a later date the 
carbonic arid ceases to appear, the gas being ab¬ 
sorbed by the chlorophyl as quickly as it is evolved 


by respiration. The respirntory phenomena are 
then masked, and can only bo revealed by indirect 
processes. 

In an experiment of Boussingault it was found 
that leaves placed in a bell glass containing pure 
hydrogen mixed with a little carbonic acid, in a 
room feebly illuminated, gave out a little oxygen, 
showing that the assimilation of carbon had not 
ceased, which it only does in total darkness. It 
is also known that in a similar amount of light 
leaves in a glass full of air give out carbonic acid 
in inspiring oxygen; and, putting the two facts 
together, it appears that the two functions of the 
plant—respiration and assimilation of carbon—are 
simultaneous, but that the last becomes so at¬ 
tenuated that it cannot completely mask the effects 
of the former. M. Corenwinder finds support for 
his theory in the fact that the white-tufted leaves 
found in a variety of maize, which contain 
no chlorophyl, have not the faculty of sensibly ab¬ 
sorbing carbonic acid and exhaling oxygen as the 
green and purple maize leaves have in sunlight; 
hut they do exhale sensible quantities of carbonic 
acid in daylight. Senebier had noticed that the 
red and yellow tufts of the tricoloured amaranth 
did not give oft' oxygen when exposed to the sun, 
but that the leaves of the red amaranth had 
this property. So leaves naturally green, 
but changing to red at the end of their 
lives, such as those of the Virginian Creeper, 
completely cease to absorb carbonic acid and ex¬ 
hale oxygen. Faded leaves, as M. Corenwinder 
found, emit carbonic acid, though not as an act of 
vitality, hut of decay. Analysing some white 
loaves gathered from a maple, and also green ones 
from the same tree, the former were found to 
contain in 100 parts (dried) 17’0G of nitrogenous 
matter, and the latter only 13 - 76. Thus white 
leaves are proportionately richer in nitrogenous 
matter than green ones, the latter being the richer 
in carbonaceous matter. Respiration he considers 
the function of the organised nitrogenous matter; 
assimilation of carbon that of organised matter 
chiefly, if not solely, formed of ternary compounds. 
For a more detailed exposition of his processes 
and results the original papers may he consulted. 
If his opinions should bo confirmed we shall have 
the curious fact of organisms digesting and assimi¬ 
lating as food that which is an excretion of their 
own respiratory system. 

We learn from the American Naturalist that 
Professor Marsh has communicated to the Connec¬ 
ticut Academy of Arts and Sciences the result of 
his researches on the size of the brain of tbe ter¬ 
tiary mammals. He finds that the Eocene mam¬ 
mals had small brains, in some cases scarcely larger 
than those of the higher reptiles. In Dinoceras, 
little less than the elephant in bulk, the brain 
cavity is not more than one-eighth of the average 
size of existing rhinoceroses. In Tinoceras the 
smallness is quite as remarkable. In the gigantic 
Broutothoridae of the American Miocene, the brain 
cavity is very much larger than in the Eocene 
Dinoceras, being about the size of that of the 
Indian rhinoceros. In the Pliocene strata of the 
West a species of mastodon is the largest mammal, 
and although but little larger than Brontothorium 
it had a much bigger brain, though not equal to 
that of existing Proboscidians. lie found a similar 
progressive development in the equine mammals 
from the Eocene to the Pliocene periods. 

The Rerue Scimti/ique contains an account of a 
paper on “ The Tertiary Insects of France," pre¬ 
sented to the Faculty of Sciences as a “ doctorial 
thesis ” by M. Oustalet. After alluding to various 
researches showing that insects have a much 
greater antiquity than was formerly supposed, as 
they have been found in Devonian strata of New 
Brunswick and in carboniferous formations of 
Claxeugh and Saarbriick, he gives an account of 
his own investigations, and describes and figures 
more than 100 species, some already known to 
M. Heer, but for the most part quite new. In 
Auvergne deposits he discovered small species of 
hydropkilus and dyticus, like those now found in 


onds, and in the paper-like layers of dusodyle 
nely preserved specimens of gnats ( Sibionides ), 
differing in the absence of wings from the genus 
Protomyia. Besides these were larvae of stra- 
tiomys like those of 8. cameleon, weevils, a 
wing of a hemipterous insect, a hymenopter, and 
a small nocturnal lepidopter. The fossil insects 
of Aix are not yet fully studied, but M. Oustalet 
figures sixty species of coleoptera, presenting a 
singular mixture of exotic types—African, Asiatic, 
American ; those of Europe being chiefly Mediter¬ 
ranean. lie also describes Bpecies of ueuroptera, 
lepidoptera, and hymenoptera. From the nature 
of these various insects it is supposed that at the 
commencement of the miocene epoch central and 
southern France must have had a considerably 
warmer climate than now exists, and must have 
been exposed to alternations of drought and mois¬ 
ture. 

M. Gosselet has communicated to the Geological 
Society of Lille the result of his examination of 
the Boulonnais coal-fields, and as we learn from 
the Revue Scienti/ique he ascribes them to the 
same age as those of Belgium. He distinguishes 
three zones, dolomite, limestone with Productus 
cora, ditto with P. undatus, and ditto with P. 
yiyanteus, and finds the same arrangement in 
Belgium. Below the calcareous zone in the Bou¬ 
lonnais is a white sandstone like the English 
millstone grit, containing at Hardinghen Sigilla- 
ria calamita and Productus carbonarius. The coal 
schists worked at Locquinghen were deposited 
after the grit withpoductus carbonarius ,and belong 
to the upper part of the Boulonnais coal measures. 
Many authors have regarded this coal as of the 
same age ns the carboniferous limestone, because 
that formation lies over the schists, but from its 
flora and also from careful stratigrnpkical investi¬ 
gations, M. Gosselet supposes a very oblique gap 
between the limestone and the coal schists. 

He considers it established that the primary 
strata of the Boulonnais belong to the basin of 
Namur, and the coal strata of Hardinghen are 
prolongations of those of Liege, Mens, Anzin, 
Bdthune, &c. 

M. Debrav gave an account to tbe same society 
of the turf-beds on the Flemish coast. He found 
first alluvial soil Q’20 m„ then grey clay and sand, 
with sea-shells and brackish water, 0 86 m., after 
which blue clay more or less sandy, and sea-shells 
0'80 m., under which lay peat 1T0 in., and below 
that a bottom layer of blue clav. In the peat be 
found remains of horse, ox, sheep, stag, roebuck, 
dog, polecat, whale, cock, sturgeon, likewise 
objects in bronze, a tripod, spears, vases and orna¬ 
ments, together with red Gallo-Roman pottery and 
a black pottery of the same date ornamented in 
relief, lie thinks that the peat existed at the 
Roman epoch, and that the region was inhabited. 
The peat, lie considers, formed in a lake sepa¬ 
rated by dunes from the sea, and at a time sub¬ 
sequent to the Roman epoch the sea broke in, depo¬ 
sited the clay, &c., and was subsequently excluded 
by human aid, and left to the limits it now occupies. 

The University of Erlangen has lost the oldest 
member of its professorial staff by the death, on 
August 21, of Dr. J. M. Leupoldt, ordinary Pro¬ 
fessor of Pathology, Goneral Therapeutics, Psy¬ 
chology, and the History of Medicine. Dr. Leu¬ 
poldt, who was born in 1704, had been actively 
engaged in lecturing since his appointment, nearly 
fifty years ago, to the chair oi Medicine, whose 
duties he continued to fulfil to within a short 
period of his death. Beyond the sphere of his 
own academical activity, be was best known by 
his comprehensive work on the History of Medi¬ 
cine, which was published in 1803. The religious 
and philosophical point of view from which this 
work is written was perfectly in harmony with 
the general tenour of his life, and among his 
fellow-townsmen he was respected for the inde¬ 
fatigable energy with which he continued to the 
very last to employ his talents and exert his in¬ 
fluence to ameliorate the condition of the poor, 
and to promote objects of philanthropy. 
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]U'kin'g the last week in August a congress of 
Danish physicians, more than 200 in number, met 
at Aarlnius. Among other points under dis¬ 
cussion, the claims of women to enter the pro¬ 
fession were brought forward, and were considered 
in a much calmer and more rational manner than 
usual. The Congress came to no deliuitu deter¬ 
mination on the subject, but it listened with 
patience to the members who pleaded the cause of 
female students, and the general feeling at the 
meeting seemed to be that there was nothing to 
prevent women from treating the diseases of their 
sex with ability and success, while in the matter 
of obstetric practice it was in the highest degree 
desirable to transfer it completely from the hands 
of common mkhvives to those of women duly cer¬ 
tificated by the University. 


Another philological pamphlet from the un¬ 
tiring 'Whitley Stokes in Calcutta. This time 
it is Some Itemarlcs on the Celtic Additions to 
Curtins's Greek Etymology by Professor Windisch. 
Thirty-live pages of royal octavo are devoted to a 
kindly but keen criticism of the German pro¬ 
fessor's errors of commission and omission in his 
additions to the fourth edition of Curtius’s great 
work. The faults committed arise mainly from 
AVindisch's misplaced trust in his predecessors. 
The faults of omission are given in twenty-seven 
pages of Celtic words which the critic wishes to 
include under certain of the roots or groups given 
by Curtins. To these he adds a mention of some 
of the phonetic changes in which the Neo-Celtic 
Languages resemble Greek ; and then a list of 
thirty-eight Greek words which have apparently 
their cognates in the Celtic languages, but are not 
fully treated in Curtius's book. Lastly—for Dr. 
Stokes is the “ correetingest ” of men—three pages 
of Corrigenda for the second edition ot his 
Goidclica. 

Tire current number of the Zeitschrift fur 
Wissenschaft liche Theoloyie, so ably edited by 
Professor Hilgenfeld, of Jena, contains the fol¬ 
lowing articles :—“ Polycarp of Smyrna,” by the 
editor: an attempt to show, against Keira and 
Scholten, that Polycarp wns really a disciple of 
John the Apostle and tile seer of the Apocalypse, 
but that, he contributes no evidence to tlie Jolmn- 
nine authorship of the Fourth Gospel. “ On bi¬ 
rd with the Iutinitive in the l-ipistles to the Ro¬ 
mans and Corinthians,” by E. Harmsen: this 
refers to Meyer’s note on Rom. i. 20, who takes a 
view which is opposed by many leading exposi¬ 
tors. Harmsen quotes and examines all the New 
Testament passages bearing on the question. 
“The Dependence of 1 Peter on Romans,” by 
W. Senfert. “On 2 Cor. xi. 32, 33,” by C. 
Holsteu, one of the most eminent of the younger 
liberal theologians, who seeks to prove that these 
two verses are an interpolation. “ Hartmann’s 
Philosophic, des Unbeuussten, its Gnosticism and 
Metaphysical Value,” by A. Schweizer, the ve¬ 
nerable and distinguished follower of Schleier- 
macher. 

Tire: Monatsschrift fur Geschiehte und Wissen¬ 
schaft des Judenthums (Jan.—Aug.) appeals to 
such a limited circle of readers in this country, 
that several valuable contributions to biblical cri¬ 
ticism nre in danger of being overlooked. Of the 
articles relating to special Jewish literature it is 
unnecessary for us to speak. Among the Old 
Testament papers we may single out four by the 
learned editor, Dr. Griitz:—“On the Meaning of 
the Word ‘ammim in Biblical Literature ” (‘am- 
mim, not only “ nations,” but “ tribes,” as in 
Dent, xxxii. 8, Ps. l.xvi. 8, Zech. xi. 10,1 K. xxii. 
22, 28, Mic. i. 2, Ps. lxxxvii. 0, Zeph. iii. i), 
Deut. xxxiii. 3; sometimes even “ people ”— 
Leute—as in Joel ii. 0, Judg. v. 14, Lev, 
xix. 0); “Misunderstood Passages in Genesis” 
(on Gen. xii. 0, and the parallel passages—a spe¬ 
cimen of the impetuosity and opimativeness which 
too often deform the works of this scholar) ; “ On 
the Verb mnsak and its Derivatives ” (attempt to 
show that tnasak is another form of nasak, “to 


pour.” We doubt whether this theory can be made 
to fit Ps. cii. 10); “ The Beginning of the Chaldean 
Dominion over Judea ” (shows, inter alia, that Je- 
hoiakim's revolt did not follow at once on the 
battle of Carchemish, but that four years probably 
intervened; also the roll which was burned by 
Jeboiakim contained only the prophecy in chapter 
xxv. The common view, that it was a collection 
of prophecies, is opposed by the statement of the 
prophet in x.xxvi. 20, and based on a misunder¬ 
standing of xxxvi. 2, “ From the day I spake 
unto thee .... unto this day,” words which 
ought to be written with quotation commas ; they 
refer to the opening words of the prophecy in 
chapter xxv.). 

Some time ago we noticed an edition of Jerome’s 
translation of the Psalter—which is distinct, of 
course, from that in the Vulgate—published by 
Professors Tischendorf and Delitzsch, and Dr. 
Baer. By a singular coincidence, Professor de 
Lagarde, of Gottingen, was at that very time carry¬ 
ing through the press an edition of the same ver¬ 
sion, which has now appeared, and may be pro¬ 
cured, at the moderate price of 11 thaler (4s. Or/.), 
by writing to Professor de Lagarde. Only a 
small number of copies have been printed, l-’our 
manuscripts, and where necessary the older edi¬ 
tions, have been carefully collated; among the 
former is a codex of the tenth century, which 
closely resembles the famous Codex Amiatinus, 
of which a collation was recently published by 
Dr. Hevse. The name of Lagarde is a guarantee 
for the accuracy of the text, 

Tiie second volume of Albrecht Ritschl’s work 
on The Christian Doctrine of Justification and 
Atonement (Bonn: Marcus) has just appeared, 
and will amply reward the student of exegesis, as 
it is entirely occupied with the interpretation of 
the Biblical passages relating to this doctrine. 
We hope it will not wait too long for a translation. 

The second half of the new edition of Dr. 
Delitzseli’s great work on the Psalms has also ap'- 
peared (Leipzig: Diirflling und Franke). It is 
superfluous to say that the learned author’s passion 
for accuracy is as conspicuous here as in his other 
works, notably in his attention to etymology and 
synonyms. The conscientiousness, too, with 
which he reports and briefly criticises the opinions 
of other scholars is deserving of warm recognition. 
His critical and exegetical point of view, which 
we must not be supposed to recommend, is of 
course unchanged. The present volume is accom¬ 
panied by an accentuological commentary on the 
first three Psalms; this is substituted for the ela¬ 
borate dissertation by the Masoretic scholar, Herr 
Baer, which adorned the two previous editions. 
There are also two excellent indices to the notes 
on etymologies and synonyms, which will give an 
idea of the harvest the careful student may gather. 

Dr. Joseth Kararacek, of the Vienna Uni¬ 
versity, has recently published a very interesting 
work entitled Beitriiye zur Geschiehte der Mnzja- 
di/en. The subject is an Arabic inscription which 
was discovered at Bosra in the Hauran, by Dr. P. 
Politzer. The inscription informs us that the 
building on which it was engraved was a Deyr 
(or convent), and a place of pilgrimage; and that 
the Amir Dubcys, the son of Sadakah, ordered 
that it should be visited, and that a certain 
Surkhak had endowed it. The latter may or may 
not be a historical personage; but the Amir 
Dubeys, the Mazyadi, descended from the old 
Arab tribe of the Beni Asad, is well known in the 
history of the Crusades, in which he played a very 
prominent part. 

The palaeographical examination of the inscrip¬ 
tion does no little credit to Dr. Karabacek’s learn¬ 
ing, and is an important addition to our knowledge 
of the history of the Arabic character, the most 
beautiful existing. This critical examination of 
the inscription is followed by a historical account 
of the dynasty of the Mazyadis, which will be 
found very valuable. The work ends with a 
genealogical table and three lithographic plates. 


FINE ART. 

The History of Music ( Art and Science). 
Vol. I. From the Earliest Records to the 
Fall of the Roman Empire. By W. Chap¬ 
pell, F.S.A. (London: Chappell & Co., 
1874.) 

To write the History of Music for the period 
covered by this volume is a task which calls for 
several attainments not often found together. 
It is almost a truism to say that the study of 
Greek music requires a knowledge of Greek 
history and the Greek language; but so 
little lias been done by scholars for either 
the text or the interpretation of the Scriptures 
Musici that no ordinary amount of scholar¬ 
ship is required. On the other hand, the 
historian of music should know not only 
music itself, but also the leading principles 
of acoustics ; that is to say, of the invariable 
facts of nature on which every possible art 
or science of music must be based. 

Mr. Chappell has a good share of these 
various qualifications. lie is a thorough 
musician, with sympathy for the less familiar 
styles. He has read the Greek musical 
treatises to good profit, and though his 
scholarship occasionally shows an amateur’s 
touch, he is incapable of the sort of mistakes 
which occur in every other page of M. Fctis. 
He has a fair acquaintance with ancient 
history ; but when he has to deal with evi¬ 
dence, we become aware of a certain want of 
familiarity with the methods of historical 
enquiry. It may seem paradoxical (or 
worse) to say so, but probably Mr. Chappell 
would have done better to take his history 
straight from Grote, without going back to 
Diodorus and Plutarch at all. His weakest 
side, however, is the physical theory of 
music. Scientific readers will be apt to shut 
the book in the middle of the Preface when 
they are told that Helmholtz’s great 
book on the Tonenqfindungen displays 
a number of “curious misconceptions,” 
that it is a “hasty book,” that Helmholtz 
misunderstands the meaning of the words 
consonance and dissonance, and the like. 
Mr. Chappell’s theory is evidently the fruit 
of his own reflexion, and as such, does him 
no discredit; for it is the theory first pro¬ 
posed by Euler, and universally accepted, 
until it was disproved by Helmholtz. Hence 
the quotation (at p. 237) from Sir John 
Herschel gives Mr. Chappell no real support; 
it merely shows that the Discourse on the 
Study of Natural Philosophy was written 
before the date of Helmholtz’s discoveries. 
It is singular, certainly, that Sir John 
Herschel should speak with so much con¬ 
fidence of a theory which he himself, with 
Helmholtz’s proofs before him, would have 
been the first to give up. 

Scientific readers will understand that 
this part of the work, however erroneous, 
need not materially affect the value of the 
rest. Indeed, the chief reason for calling so 
much attention to it is, that Mr. Chappell 
himself has made it so prominent. His real 
and great merit lies in the clear and sympa¬ 
thetic account which he has given of the 
Greek system of music. Before we come to 
this, however, it is necessary to say some¬ 
thing of an historical theory, also extraneous 
to the subject of Greek music, but which 
some of Mr. Chappell’s readers may find 
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almost as great a stumbling-block as his 
scientific views. He believes that Greek 
music, at least in its later form, was derived 
from Egypt, when that country was opened 
to intercourse with Greece in the seventh 
century rs.c. In this, indeed, there is nothing 
prima facie improbable. The old fashion of 
deriving everything Greek from “ the East,” 
led to a reaction which asserted the absolute 
independence of Greek genius ; but the latest 
writers on these subjects have recognised 
that a nation like the Greeks may be tho¬ 
roughly original and creative, and yet have 
borrowed the rudiments and (so to speak) 
the alphabet of their art—the implements, 
the materials, the manual skill—from an 
older civilisation. The question therefore is, 
Do the Greek instruments and the Greek 
divisions of the scale show sufficient traces 
of an Egyptian origin ? I venture to think 
that Mr. Chappell’s arguments will be re¬ 
garded by most students of history as quite 
insufficient. Passing over wbat he quotes 
regarding the early intercourse with Egypt, 
the travels of Greek philosophers, &c., as 
too vague and uncertain, his positive argu¬ 
ments seem to be these :—- 

1. “ Nicomachus, quoting Pythagoras and 
Plato, tells us that the Egyptians ascribed 
twenty-eight sounds to the universe. That 
is the precise total number of Greek notes 
in their greater and lesser perfect systems 
combined.” This is a “ remarkable coincid¬ 
ence,” but, in the first place, Nicomachus is 
a late writer, and the “ Pythagoras ” whom 
he quoted was in all probability spurious. 
Next, the number 28 is a perfect number, 
and might have been applied to the universe 
on mathematical, not musical grounds. 
Finally, the Greek 28 notes cannot have 
been transplanted bodily from Egypt, as the 
argument requires, because the nomenclature 
is evidently founded on a simple Octave 
System, with fresh names coined as they 
were required by the Greeks. The lowest note, 
for instance, called Proslambanomenos—the 
“ added ”—was certainly added in Greece, 
not in Egypt. 

2. In the treatise ITqn 'Epprjrelac, as¬ 
cribed to Demetrius Plialereus, there is a 
passage which Mr. Chappell takes to mean 
that “ in Egypt the priests hymn the gods 
through the seven notes of the scale,” 
accompanied by the pipe and thekithara: 
and he compares this with a Greek vase- 
painting in the Museum at Berlin, No. 626, 
on which four priests are represented, two 
playing on the lyre and two on pipes, with 
letters written all round them which seem 
to be A EIII. The coincidence surely is 
very slight, even when wo have given the 
proper rendering of cua ruiy cirra ipwyijey- 
Tuir, viz. “ through the seven vowels,” not 
“ notes of the scale.” They are called ypop. 
fiara directly afterwards. I may add, with¬ 
out professing to explain either the passage 
or the vase-painting, that the priests on 
the vase are not very like Greeks, either 
in face or in dress. 

3. The Museum at Florenco contains part 
of an Egyptian Ante, described by M. Fetis 
in his Itistoire de la Musique. A copy having 
been made at his desire, it was found that 
the interval between the highest and lowest 
note was a fourth, and that the six sounds 
of the instrument formed a chromatic scale. 


Mr. Chappell supposes this scale to be t*' e is fully aware of the importance of this ques- 
result of inaccurate measurements : tion. “ The secondary meaning of Mese as 

takes the six notes to be those of a Gre e ^ key-note is far more important than the 
tetrachord, “ when it includes the enhar- primary; for it has afforded a far greater 
monic quarter-tone and the chromatic semi- insight into Greek music than the mere fact 
tone for change into those genera.” Before that it was originally the middle string, of 
arriving at this conclusion—and certainly the lyre ” (p. 101). Accordingly he quotes 
before using it as a proof that Greek music a passage from the Problems of Aristotle, in 
was of Egyptian origin-—Mr. Chappell should which the Mese is spoken of very much as a 
have satisfied himself of the inaccuracy modern musician would speak of tho key- 
of M. Fetis’s facts. It would not be diffi- note. If Mese is out of tune the whole scale 
cult to obtain a fresh and accurate mea- is out of tune; all good composers use Mese 
surement at Florence. constantly : “ when they quit it they return 

4. Herodotus identifies the Egyptian to it quickly, but to no other in a similar 
lament for Maneros with the Greek song way.” This language certainly goes far to 
called “ Linus.” “ Identity of song argues prove (in opposition to Helmholtz’s view, 
identity of system of music. There could and also to the conclusions of Westphal) that 
be no such identity between a boat-song of the Mese was in the full sense a key-note, 
the Nile and any European air now.” It and consequently that all Greek music was 
seems very doubtful what the likeness in one or other of our minor keys. There is 
amounted to which struck Herodotus. It one point, however, in the passage of the 
does not follow from his words that the two Problems which should make us hesitate, 
songs were sung to the same air. The prominence of the key-note would hardly 

Mr. Chappell’s account of Egyptian be said now to be characteristic of good 
musical instruments, illustrated by careful music; it is a fixed rule, which applies to 
engravings from monuments, is most inte- every piece of music alike. Aristotle’s words 
resting, but it certainly does not bear out his rather make us think of a state of the art in 
view as to the derivation of the Greek music which strict tonality was confined to tho 
of the seventh century b.c. from Egypt, better class of compositions—a merit, not a 
Certain instruments, such as the Magadis, necessity. This suspicion, again, falls in wiili 
appear to have been borrowed; but most other indications of a want of tonality, and 
Egyptian instruments—especially the harp of the existence in Greek practice, if not in 
and lute—are unlike anything Greek. theory, of other scales besides the minor. 

When we reach the Greek octave system In tho first place, it is obvious to ask 
we are on comparatively firm ground. The whether Aristotle's account of the position 
Greek single octave, Mr. Chappell shows, of the Mese applies to the conjunct system, 
was the same as the modern minor scale, ex- If so, .the scale may be represented by that 
cept that “ it began on the fourth below the of A minor, with B flat instead of B natural, 
key-note and ended on the fifth above it.” Now, the use of B flat may imply either a 
But when the Greeks extended their scale to modulation into D minor, or the use of the 
two octaves, their arrangement was the same scale which Helmholtz calls the Dorian—a 
as ours. “ They added a Fourth to the top scale which differs from the minor by having 
and a Fifth to the bottom of their one-octave a flat second. Mr. Chappell would probably 
scale” (p. 84), and thus turned it into two accept the latter alternative; for out of the 
octaves, with the Mese or key-note in the three specimens of Greek music which have 
middle. These additions, however, were survived, two are referred by him to keys of 
made gradually, and the primitive heptachord this very kind. One, the Hymn to Calliope, 
system of “ conjunct ” tetraehords—E up to is printed in G sharp minor, with A natural 
A and A up to D (with B flat)—was still above it; the other, the Hymn to Apollo, is 
retained. Thus arose the two “ perfect ” in C sharp minor with D natural. The 
systems of the technical writers, the Greater scale, therefore, is not exactly that of the 
System consisting of two octaves, and the minor, though it has a minor character; it 
Lesser System of an detave from A (the key- is that which will be found analysed by 
note) downwards, and a tetrachord from A Helmholtz under the name of Dorian, 
up to D, with B flat instead of B natural. Mr. Chappell’s account of the Hymn to 

The great puzzle of Greek music has been Nemesis enables us to go a step farther. He 
the nature of the modes. Did they differ in observes that “ although noted like the 
pitch only, like the keys on a modern piano, others in the Hypo-Lydian mode, which at 
or were they scales, differing as the major the original pitch is C sharp minor, it is 
and minor do, in the order of the intervals ? rather in what we term its relative major, 
Mr. Chappell decides that the modes are viz. in E. It is so according to Aristotle’s 
simply keys ; and as an interpretation of laws as to Mese, and, except for D natural, 
the ancient authorities his view seems clearly would be so by modern laws.” [There is 
right. The fifteen modes were so many some oversight here, for Mr. Chappell has 
repetitions of the two perfect systems, the printed the music of the Hymn with D sharp 
pitch rising in successive semitones. Such throughout,]. “The hymn” he concludes 
was the theory until the time of Ptolemy. “ is essentially in a major key, and is another 
But when we ask whether every Greek air of the many instances in which the ear has 
was in one of the minor keys, we are met by guided to what is right, against the musical 
further and more difficult questions. The laws of ancient times.” That is to say, tho 
character of music depends not so much on nominal Mese, the Mese to which Aristotle’s 
the scale of notes used as on the relation of laws ought to have applied, is C sharp, but 
the melody and harmony to tho “ tonic ” the real or natural Mese is E, and the scale 
or key-note. Had t he Greek the strict used is the Hypo-Phrygian of Helmholtz, the 
tonality—the subordination to a tonic—which modern major with a flat seventh, 
distinguishes modern music ? Mr. Chappell Two conclusions of much interest follow 
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from these facts: first, that Greek music 
had distinctions analogous to that between 
major and minor, and secondly, that these 
distinctions wore not made according to, but 
in spite of, their system of tonality. Greek 
musical laws recognised at most the minor 
and the Dorian scales; and if their rules as 
to the key-note had been strict, they could 
have had no other. But with an imperfect 
tonality they were gnided by musical feeling 
to scales either the same or nearly the same 
as the modern major. 

The half-conscious use in practical music 
of scales which had not found their place in 
the theory, will go far to explain the im¬ 
portance attached to the so-called “ species of 
the octave,” t'.e., the different successions of 
intervals which can be taken on the scale of 
any one key—see the fables given from 
Ptolemy on pp. 112 and 113. The same 
consideration will also help us materially in 
dealing with certain scales given by Aris¬ 
tides Quintilianus, which Mr. Chappell 
seems to regard as the mere fancy of a late 
writer. They are six in number, all in the 
Enharmonic Genus (t.e., they use intervals 
of a quarter of a tone), and are given as the 
six modes or scales (lippaviai) discussed by 
Plato in the Republic. They certainly show 
an imperfect tonality : two of them are not 
octaves ; and they cannot be reduced in all 
cases to the standard minor scale. In spite 
of this, or rather, perhaps, because of this, 
it is difficult to believe that they are the fruit 
of mere error, or of later fancy. Before 
condemning them altogether Mr. Chappell 
should look at the chapter on the subject in 
Westplial’s book, Harmonik tier Qriechen, a 
book which he does not seem to have used 
in writing his own. The scheme given by 
Meibomius is not very accurate, being taken 
from inferior manuscripts. 

An imperfect tonality is incompatible with 
anything beyond the merest rudiments of 
harmony, and we are therefore prepared to 
find scanty references to that part of mnsic 
in ancient writers. The most important 
passage is in the Lairs of Plato, and is 
quoted and translated with perfect accuracy 
by Mr. Chappell (p. 114). His version, it 
will be seen, agrees with that of Professor 
Jowett. The other references are chiefly 
found in Aristotle's Problems and Plutarch’s 
Diahjnc on Music, and are given with equal 
correctness. We rather miss a suniming- 
up—an estimate of the place of harmony—in 
Greek music. Mr. Chappell rightly decides 
that the Greeks knew and used both conso¬ 
nance and dissonance, but he does not point 
out the limits within which harmony was 
used. 

There is no good evidence of the use 
of chords or of vocal harmony, except sing¬ 
ing in octaves, or of any general acquaint¬ 
ance with simple kinds of harmony. And 
this is only what we expect from other cha¬ 
racteristics of Greek music. Their want of 
tonality, the variety and delicacy of the 
intervals used in their melody, the simplicity 
and mechanical poverty of their instru¬ 
ments—these things hang together (as 
Helmholtz admirably shows) in the same 
way that the lofty roof of a Gothic church 
depends upon and implies the use of massive 
columns and buttresses. 

The paragraphs touching on Greek musi¬ 


cal notation at the end of Chapter viii. 
might be enlarged with advantage into a 
full account of that curious subject, in which 
Westphal has made some remarkable dis¬ 
coveries. Mr. Chappell will find that the 
notes used for instrumental music are of 
high antiquity, and yet involve the full 
recognition of the octave; also that they 
throw much light on the comparative an¬ 
tiquity of the three Genera, the Enharmonic, 
Chromatic, and Diatonic. In short, Mr. 
Chappell’s book, excellent as a beginning, 
and sound in its main conclusions, leaves 
room enough for addition and improvement 
in the future editions which we hope he will 
have occasion to publish. 

D. B. Monro. 

La Faience a Emblemes Patnotiques (hi Second 
Emjdre. l’ur Ludovic l’iclion. (Paris: Mau- 
ginot-IIelitasse). The emblematic pottery of the 
French Revolution has been fully described in the 
entertaining work of M. Champfleury ; but these 
patriotic elfusions terminate in 171*5, and only re¬ 
vived in 1804, under the First Empire, when 
millions of plates were circulated with the one 
subject, the eagle and thunderbolts, and were 
eagerly bought by the peasants as bearing the 
emblem which had led them to victor}'. The 
Restoration produced only one design, a pallid re¬ 
production of the Rouen come d'abundance, with 
the motto “ I.es lis ramenent la paix.” The 
monarchy of July introduced vulgar impressions 
of lithographs with subjects laudatory of the 
Citizen King. Here, M. Ohamplleury places the 
term of emblematic faience, but it appears to have 
risen again with the Second Empire ; the object of 
M. Pichon's little book being to announce that he 
has in his possession a plate, of which he gives n 
woodcut, made in 1852, at Pdrigueux, by M. 
Champeaux, a potter, representing the imperial 
eagle surrounded bv two olive branches, and 
underneath, 7,5(X),000, the number of the plebiscite. 
A second specimen has been since found with the 
number of the plebiscite encircled by branches of 
laurel, and he states that large quantities were ex¬ 
ported to the north of France, and were bought 
by the peasants of I’erigord, who, as M. l’iehon 
says, while eating their meals and reading the in¬ 
scription on their plate, would triumphantly ex¬ 
claim “ I too am one of the 7,500,000 who elected 
the Emperor.” F. Bury Palliser. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mu. Latap.d, our English minister at Madrid, 
who is a great admirer.and collector of ancient 
pottery and glass, has just presented some remark¬ 
able specimens of old Mumnese glass, of the time 
of Charles V., which he has found in Spain, to the 
Museum of Murauo. 

One of Mr. Foley's latest portrait-statues—that 
of John Stuart Mill—w ill, it is stated, shortly be 
placed on the Victoria embankment. 

Tim autumn exhibition of the Birmingham 
Royal Society of Artists is now open. It com- 

{ irises as many as 073 works of art, and is reported 
>y the local papers to be above the average of 
provincial exhibitions. Pictures to the amount of 
2,000/. were bought on the private view day. 

(1 RE AT progress, the Builder states, is being 
made with the restoration of Warwick Castle. 
W orkmen are now busily employed in laying the 
floor of the baronial hall, for which twenty tons 
of red and white marble have been brought from 
Italy. The armour, though much damaged by 
the tire, was not destroyed, nnd will ngain serve 
to decorate this splendid hall. 

Tim Vienna papers assert that the triple sarco¬ 
phagus of Attila has been discovered at Tisza Zoff, 
in Hungary. About half a league below Rolf 
some fishermen found in the bed of the Theiss, 


about eighteen feet from the shore, a place where, 
on striking with poles, a ringing sound was pro¬ 
duced resembling that of brass. The length and 
width of the object discovered suggests the idea 
of a coffin, and why not the triple coffin of gold, 
silver, and iron of the King of the Huns, whom 
history relates to have been buried in the bed of 
a river of Hungary? The village of Roff also 
bears the name of the uncle or brother of Attila. 
When the waters of the Theiss have become lower 
further researches will be instituted. 

M. Henry IIoussaye, the writer of an article 
in the Revue des Deux Mondes on “ The Ancient 
Paintings in the Museum of Naples,” appears not 
to have read with advantage, if at all, the recent 
works of M. Helbig on the mural paintings of 
Campania. He has produced, in consequence, an 
article which, though doubtless very agreeable 
reading to those who have passed hours of pleasant 
observation among the paintings in question, is yet 
a highly unsatisfactory article for those who have 
once become acquainted with the searching in¬ 
vestigations of llelbig. It is the part of a cicerone 
to applaud in detail the beauty of the objects to 
which he calls attention. It is the part of an 
archaeologist like M. Houssaye to point out the 
importance of the paintings which he describes as 
illustrative of a particular stage in the develop¬ 
ment of ancient painting. It is too late in the 
day for us to be addressed in exclamatory phrases 
when a theory advanced by a man of undisputed 
eminence, and supported by a powerful array of 
facts, is waiting to be either further confirmed or 
assailed. Under these circumstances, a leaf from 
a tourist's note-book, however sweetly written, is 
only irritating. 

The large model of Windsor Castle, carved in 
cork (according to scale), lent by Mr. Lloyd llop- 
pin, of Philadelphia, for exhibition in the South 
Kensington Museum, has been followed up by the 
production of smaller models, by the same artist, 
of Ilolyrood Palace, Fountains and Tintern 
Abbeys, and the Church of Stratford-on-Avon. 
Although all honour is given to the tine model of 
Windsor by its exhibition in a special room of the 
annexe to the south of the Horticultural Gardens, 
it is to be regretted that space has not been found 
for it in the Architectural Court of the Museum, 
where it would be more readily seen. 

Tiie discovery of the remains of Leonardo da 
Vinci, that was announced so positively in several 
of the Paris pa]>ers, and the news of which was 
telegraphed to England, turns out to be no new 
discovery after all, but only a resuscitation of the 
old bones found by M. Arsene IIoussaye in 1803. 
The Government at that time erected a small 
monument to the memory of the great painter at 
Amboise ; but the dubious bones were not interred 
in it, nnd appear to have remained unnoticed until 
quite recently, when the Comte do Paris gave 
orders that they should be placed in a leaden Collin, 
and buried in the chapel of St. Hubert, in the 
castle at Amboise, with the following inscription : 
—“ Sous cette pierre reposent des ossements re- 
cueillis dans les fouilles do l'aneienne chapello 
royale d'Amboise, parmi lesquels on suppose que 
se trouve la depouille mortelle de Leonard <l*> 
Vinci, ne en 1452,mort en 15111.—1874.” Hence 
the whole story. The on suppose somehow got 
left out in the newspaper versions of it. 

MM. Jules Breton and Paul Dubois have been 
elected honorary members of the Academy of 
Vienna. 

Tiie new Oriental Museum at the Palace of 
Compicgne was opened on August 17, and is com¬ 
posed of the fragments of sculpture and casts from 
the monuments of ancient Cambodia, principally 
brought over by Lieutenant Delaporte. It is 
scarcely ten years since the travels of Henri 
Mouhot, a French naturalist, made known the 
existence on the territory of Siam and Cambodia 
of temples, pagodas, and statues, in the midst of 
forests, and almost concealed by the luxuriance of 
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tropical vegetation, evidences of a powerful civili¬ 
sation at remote periods of which it is impossible 
to fix the approximate date. Mouhot died in the 
midst of his explorations, and, in 1867, Captain 
Dondart de Lagnie was sent out on an expedition 
to Cambodia, and in company with Francis 
Gamier explored the ruins of Angkor, and took 
photographic views of some of the monuments. 
The importance of their researches may be best 
estimated by referring to their great work, pub¬ 
lished on their return at the expense of the 
Minister of Marine. These three enterprising 
travellers are all dead. In 1873, Lieutenant Dela- 
porte was named to an exploring expedition to 
Cambodia, with directions to send to France 
all the sculptures and fragments of sculpture 
he could collect, either among the monuments 
at Angkor, already partially seen by his pre¬ 
decessors, or among the neighbouring monu¬ 
ments not yet explored by Europeans. Ac¬ 
companied by some engineers and naturalists, they 
reached Saigon in July, and through extraordinary 
difficulties, and by prodigies of energy, the little 
party succeeded in arriving at these masses of 
ruins defended by impenetrable forests. More 
than twenty groups of colossal monuments were 
reached during their six weeks’ stay, photographs 
and plans taken, and large fragments of sculpture 
detached and transported through a desert country 
without roads. This valuable collection reveals 
to us a new field for study, an architecture highly 
finished and varied in detail, with the monstrous 
combinations of Asiatic art. The Minister of 
Public Instruction has given it a place in the vast 
galleries of the Palace of Compiegne. 

In repairing the pavement of the cathedral at 
Rouen, there has been discovered in the centre of 
the nave a heart enclosed in a leaden box. M. 
Deville, the historian of the tombs of the cathedral, 
thinks that the heart may be that of Sibylla, wife 
of Robert II., Puke of Normandy. 

The Retrospective Exhibition of Costumes has 
just received the addition of seven panels of 
tapestrv illustrating the history of Jeanne d’Arc, 
lately found in the old Chateau of Espnnel, near 
Moli'&res (Tarn-et-Garonne). A large proportion 
of silk has been used in the making. They appear 
to be of the seventeenth century. 

A Rise has recently been presented to the Bishop 
of llrieuc, with the motto “ Qui me nomine me 
r.eid,” alluding to his speech in which he says “ La 
Fmi.ce a besom de silence.” 

The fine painting of Palma Veccbio, The Adora¬ 
tion of the Shepherd *, has been restored to its place 
in the Louvre, after being carefully cleaned and 
re-varnished. The authorities have also removed 
the two false signatures of Titian, which had no 
doubt been affixed to enhance its value when the 
picture was sold, in 1685, to Louis XIV., for 
£,218 livres. • 

The Commission of Historical Monuments has 
lately examined a plan for the new covering of the 
roof "of the Maison CarrtSe at Nimes, which consists 
in lightening the timber work and in recon¬ 
structing the tile covering with antefixa, according 
to the ancient types. The estimated cost is 520/., 
which the Minister of Fine Arts considers should 
be defrayed by the town of Nimes as coming 
undeTthe head" of repairs. The municipal council 
have deferred coming to any decision forthe present, 
as the roof is in no immediate danger, and any 
repairs would be better executed after the transfer 
of the pictures to the new museum. 

The receipts of the Alsace-Lorraine exhibition 
are estimated at 8000/. It was closed on the 
31st ult. 

The new fountain at the end of the avenue in 
the Luxembourg Gardens has just been set up, 
the centre consisting of a graceful bronze group 
by Carpeaux of the four quarters of the world 
supporting the globe. Near it has been lately 
placed a beautiful marble group by Jouffroy, or¬ 


dered by the City of Paris: the subject “ L’Es- 
p<5 ranee releve le Courage du Laboureur.” 

A medal was sold at St. Anne d’Auray, where 
Marshal MacMahon attended mass, with the fol¬ 
lowing inscription, “ Pax, Lux, Rex, Lex.” 
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The fountain of the Chateau d'Eau is just 
completed. It consists of a basin on a level with 
the ground, and above a second basin separated 
from the first by three steps, over which Hows a 
cascade of water. Then comes a large shell, sup¬ 
ported by brackets ; and lastly, a patera placed on 
the shaft of a column. The only ornnments of 
the fountain are the heads of an Indian Bacchus. 

Schwind’s Schdne Melutine has just been bought 
by the Emperor Francis Joseph for the Royal 
Gallery of the Belvedere at Vienna. Herr Paul 
Neff, of Stuttgart, to whom this picture belonged, 
has been for some time past in treaty with several 
of the German museums for its sale. The Belve¬ 
dere Gallery has not hitherto contained a single 
work by Schwind, although Vienna was his native 
town, and the Emperor may he congratulated on 
having made such an important acquisition. The 
Schdne Melutine is one of Schwind's most striking 
works. It was bought for 20,000 thalers. 

The Crown Prince of Germnnv lias lately been 
elected honorary member of the Berlin Academy. 

The Journal OJfciel lias recently published an 
important series of articles on “ blemish Art at 
Dijon in the time of the Dukes of Burgundv.” 
They are by the well-known writer on Flemish 
art, M. Alfred Michiels, and will form, it is stated, 
a portion of his report to the French Government 
on his tour of inspection and exploration in the 
East and South ot France. Some new and inter¬ 
esting particulars concerning the Flemish sculptor 
Claux, or Claes Sluter, who, as De Laborde dis¬ 
covered, was appointed valet de chambre to the 
Duke of Burgundy in 1303, are made known. 
The two concluding volumes of M. Michiels' 
Hietoire de la Feinture Flamande will, it is an¬ 
nounced, soon be published. 

“ Paris,” says La Libert“ is at the present 
moment going mad on the subject of ceilings.” 
This will be readily understood when it is stated 
that the exhibition of M. Baudrv's frescoes for 
the new opera-house is now open at the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts. Everybody is rushing to see these 
much-talked-of works, and the papers are filled 
with exidting paeans in praise of Bnudry in par¬ 
ticular, and French art in general. “ The arts in 
France,” writes one patriotic critic, “ are in such 
a flourishing state that the chronicler becomes 
embarrassed by the abundance of matter offered 
to him.” The Gazette des Beaiu-Ar/s has been 
for some months past occupied with M. Baudrv’s 
designs, but its illustrations give only a slight 
idea of the gigantic nature of this monumental 
work. 

Dr. Ivopch, of the Chemical and Technological 
School at Vienna, has made an interesting disco¬ 
very, which consists in the fact that certain 
colours may be made fire-proof, and may thus be 
used for painting on china in precisely the tones 
required. The inventor has prepared a palette, on 
which his coloured enamels may be used like ordi¬ 
nary oil-colours, and may be painted in in every 
conceivable combination of tints without being in 
the slightest wav altered by the action of fire. Dr. 
Kosch at the same time makes use of a specially 
prepared enamel, which he spreads over the surface 
to be painted on, and by which the irregularities 
and porosities of the porcelain are as thoroughly 


concealed from view as if they were covered with 
thin smooth fine linen. The importance of such 
a surface-medium will be fully understood by all 
who are practically conversant with the difficulty 
of preveuting the irregular and undue absorption 
of colour, which lias hitherto stood in the way of 
producing artistic and carefully toned effects of 
colour on porcelain. This method has nothing 
in common with the “ engobe ” of M. Deck and 
other French ceramic artists, which requires to be 
strongly varnished or glazed before the colours 
can be submitted to the action of fire; and when 
Dr. Kosch has succeeded in adding a few more 
delicate tints of blue and green to his present 
range of colours, the important results of his in¬ 
genious invention will undoubtedly be speedily 
apparent. Under the direction of the Imperial 
Museum, some beautiful imitations of Delft and 
Urbino .majolicas have already been made, in ac¬ 
cordance with this method, at Messrs. Glowak 
and Klammert's porcelain works at Znaim. An¬ 
other and scarcely less interesting invention, for 
which Austrian art is indebted to Dr. Kosch, is 
the fusion of gold, silver, and platinum with 
bronze, by which the most gorgeous effects are 
produced ; gold-fusion giving to the metal a splen¬ 
did violet tint, silver a faiutly-lustrous “ Kioto " 
tone, and platinum a rich and deep black shade. 
The intermediate tints may be obtained by modi¬ 
fications of heat, while the same process maj be 
applied with nearly equal success for cast iron. 
Dr. Kosch has succeeded in producing very novel 
effects by laying on one tone upon the other, as, 
for instance, coloured leaves and variegated ara¬ 
besques on diflerentiv-tinted metallic surfaces; 
and his method is beginning to be extended to the 
ornamentation of leather, thus bidding fair to re¬ 
vive, at a moderate cost, the art of preparing 
leather mosaics, which owed its origin to Grolier, 
and is one of the most elegant of the numerous 
artistic adaptations of inexpensive materials to 
artistic purposes for which the sixteenth century 
was distinguished. 

In the Gazette de* Beaux Arte , M. Clement de 
Ris, who seems to have emulated Mr. Beaving- 
ton Atkinson's Art Tour in Northern Capitala, 
gives us a description of the National Museum of 
Stockholm, and especially mentions two or three 
Swedish painters whose names are now almost 
forgotten, but who had a certain amount of 
celebrity in their day. The first of these—Alex¬ 
andre Roslin—is represented in the museum by 
one of his best works, Gustaru* III. and his 
Tiro Brothers discussing the Plan of a Campaign. 
Roslin was born in Sweden in 1720; but he, ns 
also A. Wertmiiller (whose portrait of Marie 
Antoinette and her children is given in etching), 
lived and worked in France, and belongs esseuti- 
allv to the French school in style. 

In another article on Museums, M. Eugene 
Yeron reviews the Lyons Museum, and criticises 
the works of the Lyons school, which he considers 
has flourished under different conditions at three 
different periods. 

M. Louis Courajod offers some remarks that 
will interest collectors on the prints attributed 
to Bramnnte. Many of these are, he considers, 
falsely so attributed, but the great architect of 
St. Peter's no doubt executed works with the burin 
as well ns with other implements. 

“ La Toge de Talma ” is the title of a practical 
exposition of the toga ns worn at Rome in the 
time of Sylla, Caesar, and the first emperors. 
The celebrated actor Talma, it seems, once took 
the place of his tailor, and determined to cut 
out a toga for himself. He had studied the 
question from every side, and at last succeeded in 
making one that fulfilled all the needed condi¬ 
tions—the same, in fact, that is worn to the present 
day at the Theatre Fningais. This is “ the toga 
of Talma ” described by M. Vnlmoro, who gives 
full directions how to cut it out and put it on. 

The other articles of the number are for tho 
most part continuations. The illustrations are 
abundant, but not remarkable. | 
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As frontispiece in the Portfolio this month, 
■we have an etching bv Ch. AValtner of Gains¬ 
borough's beautiful portrait of Orpin, parish clerk 
of Bradford, Wiltshire, in the National Collection. 
The usual biographical sketch by II. X. Wornum 
accompanies the etching. It is a pity that Mr. 
Wornum will not take the trouble to make these 
sketches a little more vivid and interesting. As 
it is, he does little more than rewrite his notices 
in the Epor/is and the National Catalogues, notices 
that cannot be too highly appreciated for their 
knowledge, judgment and careful compilation of 
facts,but that are necessarily somewhat dry reading. 
In the Portfolio we might, at all events, expect 
something a little more critical. Why not refer 
to the National Gallery Catalogues for the facts p 
The melancholy poetry of a 71 'inter Landscape by 
Ruysdael loses none of its sentiment in the etch¬ 
ing by Brunet-1 >eblines. The original picture, we 
are told, is in the possession of Mr. Max"Kami, 
and that is all that is known about it. Mr. G. A. 
Siincox, in an article on Art and Antiquarian), con¬ 
siders the dillieulties in the way of restoring old 
churches: “ It really cannot he proved to any one 
who has the rudimentary courage to ask for a 
reason, that fhe one proper tiling to he done with 
an old building is to leave it alone,” says Mr. 
Simeon; and, failing this proof, we have simply 
to decide how the building will look best for the 
rest of the time it is to stand. A somewhat dif¬ 
ficult decision to arrive at in the present uncertain 
etue of opinion regarding architectural beauty and 
lit ness. 

Mr. Beavington Atkinson continues his essay on 
“ The Witness of Artists to the Beautifuland Mr. 
Ilamerton, besides “The Sylvan Year,” gives us 
some interesting information respecting Adrien 
Guiguet, an imaginative French landscape painter, 
wlu.se works are very little known in England. 
Gautier places him between Salvator Rosa and 
Decamps. 


THE STAGE. 

“ FROU-FROU ” AT THE HAY1IARKET THEATRE. 
This is not the occasion for a eulogy of Aimee 
Desclee. But among the lovers of her genius who 
go to the 1 Iaymarket Theatre to see an excellent 
performance in English of Frou-frou, there are 
few who will not he more sharply than ever re¬ 
minded of the gap made in dramatic art by her 
death. It is impossible to study the character 
which she loved best, and which is always 
associated with her name, without recalling her 
looks, her gestures, and the tones of her voice ; 
the looks with which the guilty wife accompanied 
her words, “ I'ne heure de colere et voila oil j'en 
suis arrivee: ” the gestures which gave life to her 
jealousy of her sister, “ Tu t’es occupee de nion 
mnri, tu t'es occupee de mon enfant, mais moi?” 
and the tones in which she arrested her husband 
as he goes to shoot her lover, “ N’y va pas: je 
t'aimerai.” No actress had such a marvellous power 
of concentrating passion into a glance. Each look 
was a drama. One is not likely to forget how the 
feelings of disgust, bewilderment, and self-pity 
were mingled in her face when she uttered the 
words of Claire, the heroine of Sardou's Maison 
Retire: “ Voila mon ideal: il est gris.” No 
actress moved so slowly and gradually towards 
her object of stirring the emotions; none concealed 
so thoroughly the machinery by which she worked. 
Those who saw her performance of Frou-frou, 
when the play of MM. Meilhac and Haldvy was 
first produced at the Theatre du Gymnase five years 
ago, left the theatre knowing that there was genius 
in the piece : hut whether the genius belonged to 
authors or actress it was dillicult to determine. So 
entirely had Mdlle. Desclee infused her mind into 
the character, and so skilfully had she hidden the 
process. 

The point lias now been long settled. The play 
is dull because it is ambitious, it is commonplace 
because the authors have overreached themselves. 
MM. Meilhac and llalevy write excellent pieces 


of buffoonery, and are skilful contrivers of little 
comedies played in a single act. They occupy a 
position on the French stage analogous to that 
occupied by Colman and Foote on the English 
stage; they have more fancy than these writers 
and less observation. It would be as reasonable to 
ask the author of the Heir-at-Law to create Rosa¬ 
lind or Miranda, as to ask the authors of the 
Grande Duchesse to paint any woman other than 
a woman of the world. Nevertheless, their inten¬ 
tions have been misrepresented. It was said that 
there was little or no motive for Frou-frou's 
elopement, and a critic suggested that a play 
would next be written on the subject of a lady 
running away from her husband because lie neg¬ 
lected her poodle. The authors laid themselves 
open to this charge by working out their idea of 
the heroine with insufficient skill. The idea was 
evidently that of a butterfly creature of fashion, 
giddy, superficial and unprincipled, the balance of 
whose character was so unstable that the ordinary 
weight of motives was not needed to sway it. 
She married in a moment's caprice, she eloped in 
an hour’s auger. Moreover, the dramatists have 
frittered away the force of several episodes which 
were necessary to give logical consistency to the 
play, by turning them into farcical incidents. 
Add to this crudity of workmanship a want of 
philosophic insight into, human character, a want 
of profundity and true wit, and it will be seen 
that Frou-frou will not find place among the 
best works of the contemporary playwrights of 
France. 

Gilberte Brigard does not live in an atmosphere 
of high morality. Her father is a vain libertine: 
her intimate friend, the Baronne de Cambri, “ la 
poupee la mieux equipee de Rome a Paris,” takes 
her to see the historical houses where truant wives 
have lmd the intolerable imprudence to let them¬ 
selves be found by their husbands: the Baron de 
Cambri, is a man of equable temperament, who, if 
he regrets that his wife has no heart for him, at 
least rejoices that she has none for his neighbours, 
and carries her daily pile of love-letters with 
calmness: and among Gilberte s devoted admirers 
is Count Paul de Yalreas, who says that he is 
sitting at the cross-roads where pleasure and 
virtue part company, hut who is generally believed 
to have already travelled some distance along the 
road of pleasure. But she does not marry him. 
She is persuaded by her sister Louise, who 
herself loves the man she is recommending, 
to marry a diplomatist, M. Henri de Sartorys. 
In the first four years of her new life she 
finds amusement in scandal and intrigues, 
in private theatricals and debardeur costumes, 
in wearing Circassian dresses at the opera, 
riding a velocipede in the Bois, or incurring 
a hundred thousand francs of debt in a fortnight. 
What more could be asked of her than that she 
should be the prettiest, most courted, most ad¬ 
mired woman in Paris ? It could not be expected 
tnat the fashionable Mdme. de Sartorvs should 
carry her child's hoop in the gardens of the Tui- 
leries. So she lets Louise take her place in the 
family circle, tend her child and care for her hus¬ 
band. At last she is seized with a mad lit of 
jealousy, makes one effort to regain her lost posi¬ 
tion, finds that she is treated as a child or as a 
mistress, and flies with Yalreas. Her husband 
follows her to Venice to shoot her lover. She 
would stop him, throws herself before him, and 
cries, “ Deux homines s'entretuer a cause do moi, 
Frou-frou. Sougez done, Frou-frou: des fetes, deg 
chitlbns, toute ma vie dtait la. C’est pour cela 
que je suis faite, pour cela seulement. Un liomiue 
coinino vous se battre pour une femme coiume 
moi ? ” But he kills Valrdas and forgives his 
wife when she returns to die. 

Mdlle. Beatrice is a charming Frou-frou. The 
character is so rudely fashioned hy the authors, 
that the more credit is due to Mdlle. Beatrice for 
carrying with all the moods of Gilberte the entire 
sympathy of the audience, in her wayward fan¬ 
cies, her reckless lollies, her mad resentment, and 


her shame. It is an artistic performance, and the 
details have been carefully elaborated. There is 
a world of regret in her voice when she sjieaks of 
Paris and its delights, after her husband has been 
offered an appointment at Carlsruhe. She cannot 
conceive Paris without Frou-frou, and her hus¬ 
band cannot conceive Frou-frou without Paris. 
Very delicate, too, is the scene where she tries to 
coax her weak husband into allowing her to as¬ 
sume the duties of wife and mother. And a fine 
contrast is drawn between her sullen apathy when 
he puts her off with a jest, and the storm of pas¬ 
sion in which she is tempted to tell Valletta that 
she loves him. Her violent nature, uncontrolled 
and uncontrollable, is never so strikingly depicted 
as in this scene, She is flinging her arms around 
the neck of Yalreas, when the door opens and her 
mood changes. She has now only words of com¬ 
passion for him: “ Si jetais frivole, comme on 
dit, et coquette et mauvaise, je vous garderais pres 
de moi, et cela m’amuserait de vous faire souflrir.'’ 
She has these sophistries always at hand. To 
herself she is always a spoiled child, and her sins 
are charming faults. But she is bid at heart: had 
in that she neither loved husband nor lover, father 
nor child; had in that she hardened herself against 
her sister's defence; bad in that she hud no idea 
of moral obligation. When Yalreas was dead she 
devoted herself to the poor, and wore black dresses ; 
but Sartorys justly said that it would be as rea¬ 
sonable to bid the poor curse her because she 
forgot every wifely duty to him, as to bid him 
forgive her because she tended the poor. This is 
a view of the character brought into relief by the 
praiseworthy performance of Mdlle. Beatrice, who 
seems to have grasped its meaning with fulness 
and precision. 

The rest of the company have been excellently 
schooled to subordinate their action, or on occasion 
to bring it to the front. Mr. Wemnan stands 
out among them as a comic actor of considerable 
power. His effects are somewhat coarse, and his 
facial play monotonous; but he has a clear nud 
humorous conception of the part of Brigard, in 
which M. Ravel was distinguished. There is a 
very droll scene in which a couplet from an ancient 
vaudeville stirs in Brigard recollections of Dejazet 
and Achard, and sets him dancing as he danced 
thirty years ago at the student's balls. But the 
facetious libertine is out of place at his daughter’s 
death-bed. Of course Mr. Wenmau is no more re¬ 
sponsible for this incongruity than Mdlle. Beatrice 
is responsible for the daub which mars the con¬ 
clusion of the play, when the dying Gilberte bids 
her sister dress her in a ball-robe covered with 
rose-buds, and dies saying, “ Toujours la merne: 
F’rou-frou, pauvre Frou-frou.” 

Walter Macleake. 


TnE Alhambra Theatre has produced a grand 
spectacular piece called The Demons Bride. The 
words are written by MM. Yanloo and Leterrier, 
and adapted into English bv Mr, II. J. Byron, and 
the music is composed by M. Georges Jacobi. It is 
the most gorgeous blaze of light that has been 
seen in London since Mr. Boucicault revived the 
national drama. But it is hard to see why so 
original and versatile a dramatist as Mr. Bvron 
should have gone to French authors for a story 
which is free from improprieties, and the incidents 
of which he might have gathered from an Ingoldsbv 
legend or constructed in a nightmare. A band of 
gipsies have fixed their quarters in the castle of 
the Landgrave of Filastcnish, and their leader, 
taking advantage of the belief that the castle is 
haunted, and of the.fact that the ladies of his 
company look exceptionally "well in bright colours, 
and that there is a large supply of red fire in the 
theatre, pretends to daemonic powers, and bv 
means of them carries off the daughter of the land¬ 
grave from her lover Karl, who is also Secretary of 
State. Karl lias thus leisure to indulge his re¬ 
markable powers of imagination, and he does not 
employ them in regulating cabs and public-houses, 
ns other secretaries would have done, but he 
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dreams of ballets at opportune moments, of Stars 
of Hope as represented by the premiere danseuse 
flitting over the stage with manv-twinkling feet, 
of Lightning as impersonated by the ballet-master, 
of Aerolites and coryphtes and Grand Adagios, 
and even of a piu de charmes. But his imagina¬ 
tion does not extend to the frenzied gymnastics of 
Mdlle. Sara, who lays claim to the rare gift of 
being able to raise her foot higher than any lady- 
in the theatrical profession. The gipsy-demon, 
finding that dances of this character are common 
at the castle of the Landgrave, very properly re¬ 
stores the daughter of such an abandoned poten¬ 
tate. The music to which M. Jacobi has set the 
story is exceedingly sprightly. M. Jacobi's in¬ 
ventive faculty is like the Aeolian harp, on which 
every r passing air can make music, and yet differs 
from that instrument inasmuch as he has a pre¬ 
ference for the airs of Offenbach. The dresses 
are the most artistic that Mr. Alfred Thompson 
has ever designed ; and altogether the Alhambra 
Theatre is not likely to change its programme 
before Christmas. 

Os Thursday' night Mr. Watts Phillips's drama 
Lost in London was revived at the Princess's 
Theatre, with Mr. Emery, Mr. Belmore, and Miss 
Lydia Foote in the parts originally sustained by 
Mr. Neville, Mr. Toole, and Miss Neilson re¬ 
spectively. Mrs. Mellon resumes her original cha¬ 
racter. We reserve notice of the performance. 

An interesting event will take place to-night. 
Mr. Albery's comedy The Two Hoses will be re¬ 
vived at the Vaudeville Theatre'with Mr. James 
as Our Mr. Jenkins in place of Mr. Honey, Mr. 
Farren as Digby Grant in place of Mr. Irving, 
Mr. Warner as Jack Wyatt in place of Mr. 
Montague, Mr. Iiigliton as Furnival in place of 
Mr. Stephens, Miss Larkin as Our Mrs. Jenkins in 
place of Miss Lavine, Miss Kate Bishop as Ida in 
place of Miss Newton, and Miss Amy Koselle as 
Lottie in place of Miss Fawsitt. Mr. Thorne will 
once more appear as Caleb Deecie. 

To-night Mr. J. S. Clarke appears at the 
Adelphi Theatre in lied Tape, Toadies, and Among 
the Breakers. 

On Monday next The Two Orphans, by Mr. 
John Oxenford, will be produced at the Olympic 
Theatre; The Island of Bachelors, b v Mr. Reece, 
at the Gaiety Theatre; Hal o' the Wyrnl, by' Mr. 
Rae, at the Standard Theatre. 

Next Saturday Mdlle. Beatrice will appear in 
Nos Intimes. 

GiroJU-Girofia is shortly to be played in 
English at the Philharmonic Theatre. 

The Theatre de l'Odeon, Paris, has revived 
Dumas’ play, La Jeunesse de Louis XIV., with a 
new actor named Gil-Naza in the part created by 
Lafontaine. The Theatre du Gymnase has re¬ 
vived La Dame aux Cornelias, with Mdlle. Pierson 
as Marguerite Gautier. The Theatre de l’Athcnce, 
Rue Auber, has opened under the name of the 
Theatre Scribe. 

The new National Theatre at Copenhagen, 
which has risen by the side of the one just 
destroyed, the history of which is given in this 
month’s Cornhill, will be opened on September 25. 
The first representation will consist of Holberg's 
popular old comedy of The Lying-in Boom, with 
a new prologue % Ploug, followed by a new 
dance-poem by the indefatigable Bournonville. 
The greatest of living Danish actors, Herr Wiehe, 
has sufficiently recovered from his serious illness 
to undertake to pronounce the prologue. 

The Association of German Theatricals counts 
at present as many as 5,385 members. In its 
three years’ existence, its funds (subscribed by the 
members themselves) have reached the amount of 
100,000 thalers. Of this sum, 5*.000 thalers have 
lti'<*n expended in the purchase of a house in 
Charlottenstrasse, Berlin, where the offices of the 
Association are now located, while the remainder 


of the capital is invested in first-class securities. 
The fund increases progressively from year to 
Year; so that in the year 1881 the Association 
bids fair to have a million of thalers at its dis¬ 
posal. 


MUSIC. 

Gloucester musical festival. 

The “ Festival of the Three Choirs ” of Gloucester, 
Worcester, and Hereford is an institution which 
has existed so long, and is so generally known, 
that our readers will doubtless not require any 
detailed information as to its history or nature. 
Established upwards of a century' and a half since 
(the present being the 151st meeting), the object 
of the festival is, in the words of the programme, 
“ to raise funds for the benefit of the widows and 
orphans of poorer clergy within the Dioceses of 
Gloucester, Worcester, and Hereford ; aided by 
the Diocesan clerical charities, the proceeds have 
of late years averaged to each widow twenty' 
pounds, and to each orphan fifteen.” 

The annual meeting of the choirs is held alter¬ 
nately at the three cities above-named, the 
management being in the hands of a committee of 
honorary stewards who make good any deficit in 
the expenses if these should not be covered by 
the sale of tickets. For the benefit of the charity', 
a collection is made in the cathedral at the close 
of each service or performance, and it is only 
from this source and from subsequent donations 
that the objects of the festival are carried out. 

An excellent orchestra, composed largely of our 
London players, and numbering nearly sixty per¬ 
formers, is engaged. Among the best known 
names in the published list are those of Messrs. 
Sainton, Carrodus, Dando, T. Watson, Willy, 

R. Blagrove, E. and J. Howell in the stringed 
department, and Messrs. Radclift", G. Horton, 
Lazarus, Hutchins, 0. and T. Harper among the 
wind. The chorus numbers about 300 voices. 

A very curious rule prevails at these festivals 
with respect to the conductorship. The organist 
of the cathedral in which the festival takes place 
is ex officio the conductor, while those of the 
other two cathedrals preside at the organ and 
piano respectively'. On the present occasion, Dr. 

S. S. Wesley, the organist of Gloucester Cathe¬ 
dral, is therefore the conductor, Mr. G. Townshend 
Smith, organist of Hereford Cathedral, takes the 
organ, and Mr. Done, of Worcester Cathedral, 
the piano. The functions of a cathedral organist 
and of an orchestral or choral conductor are so 
dissimilar that it is not surprising if a musician 
who may be admirably qualified for the one should 
show himself by no means equally fitted for dis¬ 
charging the duties of the other. 

It will be obviously impossible within the limits 
allowed me in these columns to speak in detail of 
each of the seven performances given at the fes¬ 
tival. All that is practicable, or indeed desirable, 
will be to refer to some of the more salient fea¬ 
tures. 

After two long rehearsals on Monday, the 
first of which, for the sacred music, took place in 
the cathedral, and the second, for the secular 
music,in the Shire Hall, thefestival itself opened on 
Tuesday’ morning with Divine service in the cathe¬ 
dral. At one o’clock the festival performances 
commenced, the programme consisting of Spohr’s 
Last Judgment and Weber's (so-called) sacred 
cantata, The Praise of Jehovah. Spohr’s oratorio 
—the best, beyond ail doubt, of the four he com¬ 
posed—is with its English name wrongly chris¬ 
tened. The German title “ Die Letzten Dinge ” 
means rather the latter days, or the end of the 
world, than the Last Judgment; and though this, 
no doubt, is partly the subject of the work, it 
forms comparatively a small portion of its con¬ 
tents. The whole of the first part treats of the 
visions of the Apocalypse; while the second part 
deals with the Last Judgment and its premo¬ 
nitions, the destruction of “ Babylon the Mighty,” 
and the creation of a new heiven and a new earth. 


While fully admitting the exquisite beauty—nay, 
even the power—of many portions of the work, it 
is impossible to allow that Spohr has risen to the 
height of his theme. The first part of the work, 
the adoration of the Saints and Elders, is in parts 
transcendentlvbeautiful—almost grand; butassoon 
asthecomposercomesto deal with the awful realities 
of the last day, his genius appears to collapse, and 
instead of the crash of doom, we find only the¬ 
atrical effects. The long bas3 solo, “ Thus saith 
the Lord,” in which this subject is treated, is the 
least effective and most laboured part of the 
oratorio. Moreover, even in the best parts, Spohr's 
mannerisms are too apparent; and the luscious 
sweetness of his chromatic harmony, charming at 
first, becomes cloying after a while. 

The rendering of this oratorio on the present 
occasion was one to be remembered through a 
lifetime; and few who were fortunate enough to 
be present will forget it. There is always a cer¬ 
tain element of chance in concerts. Sometimes 
after the most careful preparation an unfortunate 
contretemps will spoil the performance; at others 
it seems impossible for anything to go wrong. 
So it was here—movement after movement went 
with a precision, an attention to light and shade, 
and a spirit which could not be surpassed ; equal 
praise being earned by principals, chorus, and 
orchestra. The solo parts were admirably- given 
by Miss Edith Wynne, Miss Sterling, Mr. Lloyd, 
and Signor Agnesi. Especial mention should be 
made of the duet “ Forsake me not,” exquisitely 
sung by Miss Wynne and Mr. Lloyd ; and of the 
two quartetts with chorus, one in the first and 
one in the second part, which count among Spohr's 
happiest inspirations. 

Weber’s cantata The Praise of Jehovah is an 
adaptation to English words oi' his celebrated 
“ Jubel Cantate,” written in 1818 to commemorate 
the fiftieth anniversary' of the accession of the then 
King of Saxony. Being in its original form a secu¬ 
lar rather than a sacred work, the alliance to such 
a text as that of The Praise of Jehovah cannot be 
considered other than a mistake; and, in fact, 
much of the charming music with which the 
work abounds sounded entirely out of place in a 
cathedral. Still the cantata is so full of life and 
spirit, and so characteristic of its composer, that, 
appropriate or inappropriate, one could not but 
enjoy it. The solos were taken by Mdlle. Titiens, 
Miss Griffiths, Mr. Bentliam, and Mr. Lewis 
Thomas. Where all were good it seems invidious 
to select any one for special praise; but mention 
ought to be made of Mdlle. Titiens’ superb sing¬ 
ing of the air “ O praise the Lord,” and also of 
Mr. Thomas’s artistic rendering of the prayer, 
“ Send thine angels down to guard us.” The 
performance was doubly enjoyable from the 
absence of encores and applause; and while 
listening it was impossible not to wish that these 
nuisances were as inexorably forbidden in St. 
James’s Hall as they are in Gloucester Cathedral. 

Tuesday evening’s performance comprised the 
first and second parts of the Creation and Rossini's 
Stabat Mater. Concerning such well-known and 
often-heard works, but little bey’ond a record of 
the facts need be given. The soprano solos were 
in the hands of Mdlle. Titiens and Miss Edith 
Wvnne; the former lady taking those of the first, 
and the latter those of the second part of the 
oratorio; while the tenor and bass solo parts 
could not have been better sung than they were 
bv Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Lewis Thomas. Both or- 
cnestra and chorus were excellent. 

To those who, like myself, are not above en¬ 
joying “ naked, absolute, ear-tickling melody ” (as 
v\ agner calls it), the performance of Rossini's 
ever-popular Stabat Mater with such a cast of 
principals as Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Trebelli-Bet- 
tini, Mr. Bentham, and Signor Agnesi was a real 
treat; and, in fact, a finer rendering of the work 
as a whole has seldom been heard. The chorus¬ 
singing, too, was exceptionally good, especially in 
the difficult unaccompanied chorus, “ Eia mater,” 
the precision and correct intonation of which left 
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absolutely nothing to desire. The same can hardly 
be said of the quartett “ Quando corpus,” -which 
■was in parts painfully unsteady. As a matter of 
statistics, it may interest readers to learn that 730 
persons were present at the morning performance, 
and 1,106 in the evening; and that the total sum 
collected at the two services and the two per¬ 
formances amounted to 2441. 11*. 3^(1. 

Wednesday morning was devoted to the Elijah, 
a work which has been so often criticised that it 
would be absurd to enter into details respecting it 
here. The performance was under the circum¬ 
stances remarkably fine; indeed, considering that 
it was given without rehearsal, the steadiness and 
spirit of the choral portions reflect the greatest 
credit on l)r. Wesley, who conducted with a de¬ 
cision and clearness that conduced largely to the suc¬ 
cess of the whole. Of course there were occasional 
slips; it would have been strange had there not 
been in so long and elaborate a work; but the effect 
of some of the choruses, especially “ Yet doth the 
Lord see it not,” “ Thanks be to God,” “ Be not 
afraid,” “ Behold, God the Lord passed by,” and 
“ Holy, holy,” was magnificent. The part of the 
prophet was' sung by Signor Agnesi. This careful 
and talented artist appears to less advantage in 
oratorio than in operatic and florid music: and 
though (as always) correct and painstaking, failed 
in producing a great eff ect in the part. The same 
mav be said to some extent of Miss Sterling in 
the' contralto solos. As an exponent of the songs 
of Schubert, Schumann, and the modern German 
school, this lady has few equals, and perhaps no 
superior; but oratorio music seems hardly her 
forte. The soprano music was divided between 
'Miss Edith Wynne and Mdlle. Titiens, the former 
taking the first and the latter the second part of 
the work. In the scene between the widow and 
Elijah Miss Wynne sang admirably, while Mdlle. 
Titiens produced a grand effect in the “ Hear 
ye, Israel,” and even more in the wonderful 
“ Holy, holy.” The tenor music was divided 
between Mr. Lloyd and Mr. Bentham, the 
former gentleman carrying oft' the honours by his 
charming performance of “ If with all your hearts.” 
The subsidiary solo parts were taken by Miss Grif¬ 
fiths (a very promising young singer, with a 

S leasing voice and a good style), Mrs. Smith, 
lessrs. Hunt, Poole, and Merrick. 

On Wednesday evening the first of two miscel¬ 
laneous concerts' was given in the Shire Hall. 
Space will not allow more than the briefest men¬ 
tion of it. The prominent items were a large 
selection from Bon Juan (in which Mdlle. Titiens, 
Miss Edith Wvnne, Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. 
Bentham, Mr. 'Merrick, and Signor Agnesi took 
part), the “ Jupiter” symphony, and the last two 
movements of Beethoven's E fiat concerto, excel¬ 
lently played by Miss Agnes Zimmermann, and 
enthusiastically received by the audience. Special 
praise must also be given to our admirable violinist, 
Mr. Oarrodus, for his masterly rendering of Ernst's 
fantasia on Otello, and to'Miss Sterling, who 
created a furore by her singing of three songs by 
Schubert, Schumann, and Mendelssohn. 

Two works were brought forward on Thursday 
morning — Mendelssohn's Hymn of Praise and 
Rossinis Messe Solrnnelle. The former is 
among the best known and most popular of its 
composer's works; and it is probable that never 
in this country, or perhaps even in Germany, has 
a finer performance of it been heard than that to 
which I this morning had the pleasure of listening. 
The singing of the chorus was perfection itself, 
while the solo parts received ample justioe from 
Miss Wynne, Miss Griffiths, and Mr. E. Lloyd. 
The opening symphony was given bv the band 
with a finish and delicacy which would not have 
disgraced Mr. Manns's orchestra, and the promise 
of this commencement was fully sustained till the 
close of the work. Especially remarkable were 
the pianissimo passages for the chorus in “I waited 
for the Lord,” which are so seldom given with the 
requisite refinement, and, in a different way, the 
following chorus, “ The night is departing,” which 


went with a fire and spirit which could not be sur¬ 
passed. Dr. Wesley may be heartily congratulated 
on a most splendid performance. 

Rossini's Messe Solennelle, the composer's latest 
published work, forms as strong a contrast to the 
Hymn of Praise as can well be imagined. While 
Mendelssohn's music may be considered arepresenta- 
tive Protestant work, Rossini's Mass can be no less 
taken as a type of the sensuously beautiful Romish 
ritual. Though unequal in many parts, it con¬ 
tains passages of great beauty; its chief faults 
are over-extension in the songs and a predomin¬ 
ance in some portions of the theatrical style; 
among the best numbers are the “ Kyrie,” the 
“ Crucifixus,” the “ Sanctus,” and the “ Agnus 
Dei.” The performance on the present occasion 
was an admirable one, hardly, if at all, inferior to 
that of the Hymn of Praise above mentioned. 
The solo parts were given to perfection by Mdlle. 
Titiens, Madame Trebelli-Bettini, Mr. Bentham, 
and Signor Agnesi, while the band and chorus 
left little to desire, though the performance fell 
somewhat short of that absolute perfection by 
which the preceding work was characterised. 

This evening (Thursday), after the despatch of 
this letter, the second miscellaneous concert will 
be held, the chief features of which will be 
Mendelssohn's Midsummer Niyht's Bream music, 
and a selection from Weber’s Oberon. To-morrow 
morning the Messiah will be given in the cathedral, 
all the principal vocalists taking part in it; and 
the festival will be brought to a close in the even¬ 
ing by a choral service, when a sermon will be 
preached by Canon Barry. Ebenezer Prout. 


We have just learned that a new series of sym¬ 
phony concerts, besides the two Philharmonic 
Societies', will be given next winter in St. James's 
Hall. The entrepreneurs are Herr Karl M cyder, 
the new musical director at Drury Lane, and Mr. 
Arthur Chappell, the well-known music pub¬ 
lisher. Herr Meyder, who has distinguished 
himself already as a bandmaster in the English 
army, will have the artistic management in his 
hands, and conduct the concerts, which are to be 
given on a grand scale every Wednesday afternoon, 
commencing at the end of October, during the 
whole of the next season. The conductor intends 
to produce works by artists who, although of 
great merit, are not generally known in England. 

The first concert, for instance, is to be inau¬ 
gurated with an overture by the Dresden Ilof- 
Kapellmeister, Herr Carl Krebs, the father and 
teacher of Marie Krebs, the distinguished pianiste. 
Some works by Taubert (whose Liebesliedchen 
created such a" furore, when produced at the 
Crvstal Palace last winter), by Rheinberger 
Bruch, Brahms, &c., are also to be produced. 
Arrangements are being entered into with instru¬ 
mental performers of the first rank to appear at 
these concerts, and some of the best vocalists of 
our concert-room have already promised their as¬ 
sistance. Herr Mevder has engaged an orchestra 
with upwards of sixty excellent musicians, with 
Herr Spielmann ns “leader,” Herr Rudersdorff 
for violoncello, See. The young enterprise, there¬ 
fore, shows every chance of success, and we hope 
that Mr. Chappell’s Wednesday afternoon per¬ 
formances will be worthy brothers of his Monday 
Popular Concerts. 

The programme of the Leeds Musical Festival, 
which is announced to take place on the 14th, 
15th, 16th, and 17th of October, is of considerable 
interest. The chief works to be given are the 
Messiah, St. Paul, a selection from Israel in Egypt, 
the Lobr/esany, Macfarren’s St. John the Baptist, 
Rossini's St abut Mater, Schumann’s Paradise and 
the Peri, and Smart's Bride of J tanker ion. The 
most important instrumental works announced are 
the “ Jupiter ” and “ Pastoral ” symphonies, and 
Handel's First Organ Concerto, to be played by 
l)r. Spark, the organist of Leeds Town Hall. 
The list of principal vocalists includes the names 
of Mdlles. Titiens and Singelli, Mdrnes. Alvslebon, 


Trebelli-B; ttini, and Patev, Messrs. Sims Reeves, 
Lloyd, Bentham, and Santley, and Signori Oam- 
pamni, Perkins, and Agnesi. The band and chorus 
will number 300 performers. Sir Michael Costs 
will be the conductor, and Mr. James Broughton 
the chorus-master, while Dr. Spark will preside at 
the organ. 

The hall of the new Opera House at Paris, 
which, as we mentioned in last week's Academy, 
is to be opened on January 1,1876, is to be lighted 
in conformity with the old system by a great cen¬ 
tral ehnndelier. The entire building, including 
both the exterior and interior, will be lighted by 
8,400 gas burners, while it will be heated bv means 
of twelve huge furnaces placed in the cellars. The 
height of the house from the underground base¬ 
ment floor to the roof is 210 feet, or about 12 
feet greater than that of the tower of Notre Dame. 
The theatre has seats for 2,194 spectators. The 
green-room, dressing-rooms, and all the adjoining 
galleries and saloons are being decorated in the 
most modem style, and the grand staircase, which 
is finished, merits special admiration for the 
beauty of its balustrades, and the effective com¬ 
binations of its white and coloured marbles. The 
great vestibule is being appropriately decorated 
with sitting figures of Lulli, Rameau, Gluck, 
Ilandel, and other composers. 

Virginie Dejazet, who appeared before the 
public on the occasion of the seventy-first anni¬ 
versary of her debut at the Theatre des Capucines, 
at the age of five years, has returned to Mont¬ 
martre in very indigent circumstances. 

A new tenor, Ladislaus Mierjierski, a Pole, has 
just been engaged, and will make his first appear¬ 
ance as Raoul in the Huguenots. He is twenty- 
seven years of age, tall, handsome, and with all 
the vivacity and exuberance of manner of “les 
Marseillais' du Nord,” as the French call the 
Poles. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 


LITERATURE. 

The Life of Napoleon III., derived from State 
Records, from unpublished Family Corre¬ 
spondence, and from Personal Testimony. By 
Blanchard Jerrold. With Family Portraits 
in the possession of the Imperial Family, 
and Facsimiles of Letters of Napoleon I., 
Napoleon III., Queen Hortense, &e. In 
Fonr Volumes. Vol. I. (London: Long, 
mans, Green & Co., 1874.) 

Ah historian has always a difficult task. 
Man is so constituted that it is impossible 
for him to occupy his mind for a length of 
time with an individual, a nation, or an age, 
without his sympathies becoming enlisted on 
one side, without his heroes becoming the 
objects either of his admiration or of his 
hatred. If this tendency to one-sidedness is 
true of those who deal with the great 
men of antiquity, how much more true is it 
of those who undertake to describe the 
actions of a contemporary ? It demands a 
real effort of will to speak impartially of 
Alexander, Caesar, or Nero: it is almost 
beyond our power to make this effort in 
writing the history of a man whose ashes are 
scarce cold, and whose acts have led to con¬ 
sequences which are still felt in the most 
direct manner by those very persons who are 
called to be the judges of his conduct. 

Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, in the few lines of 
preface which introduce his work, tells us 
that his object is to “ set forth impartially 
the great drama ” of the life of Napoleon III. 
Has he been really impartial ? I think not, 
and I think his book ought to be ranked, not 
among histories, but among panegyrics. 
The good faith of the author cannot be 
doubted for a moment; a tone of profound 
conviction prevails throughout the entire 
volume ; but his sincerity only shows more 
clearly that it is a panegyric which he has 
■written. Impartiality is nowhere to be 
found. 

Shall I myself be impartial in the ob¬ 
servations which I believe it my duty to 
offer ? The reader will judge. I have, how¬ 
ever, a confession to make. At this moment 
there are in France, scarcely more than two 
classes of men—those who regret the Em¬ 
peror, and endeavour to erect again for his 
son the throne which fell at Sedan; and 
those who have vowed a bitter hatred to 
Napoleon. In the view of these latter the 
Emperor was a man who did two things : 
he corrupted and degraded France by the 
despotic rule to which he condemned her 
for twenty years; and, for an interest 
purely personal, or, at any rate, purely 
dynastic, he delivered her up to the horrors 
of an invasion which, after unprecedented 
disasters, has cost her five milliards of francs 
and two of her most industrious, most en¬ 
lightened, and best-loved provinces. The 
consequences of the misfortunes of the 
terrible year still press on France with their 


whole weight, and the vast majority of 
Frenchmen have not forgiven this. 

I am one of this majority. Therefore it 
is not without much self-distrust that I have 
undertaken to review Mr. Jerrold’s book. I 
have nevertheless endeavoured to repress my 
private sentiments regarding the hero of 
this work, to confine myself to the compass 
of the first volume which goes no further 
than 1837, to forget the scenes of mourning 
and of blood which I have myself witnessed 
in my "own country, to blot from my memory 
the image of the Prussian flag which I have 
seen waving over the forts of Paris, and 
to restrict myself exclusively to remarks 
suggested by the book itself. The reader 
will judge whether they are well founded. 

The first chapters of the volume are de¬ 
voted to an account of the family of 
Napoleon III., and especially of the Empress 
Josephine, Queen Hortense, and King Louis. 
These portraits are skilfully set in an at¬ 
tractive description of Malmaison, the “ Sans 
Souci of the First Consul.” The author has 
drawn this description and these portraits 
from the best sources, viz., the recollections, 
memoirs and correspondence which the im¬ 
perial family has placed at his disposal. The 
picture may, perhaps, be suspected of some 
exaggeration, but it must be acknowledged 
that Mr. Jerrold has dexterously steered clear 
of the rock which necessarily presented it¬ 
self in the very beginning of his course. 
Louis, King of Holland, and his wife, Queen 
Hortense, were on very bad terms with each 
other. Mr. Jerrold acknowledges this, and 
nevertheless sets to work to praise them 
both. He passionately admires the Queen— 
all the while acknowledging (what, indeed, 
is indisputable) that she was guilty of the 
most grievous wrongs against her husband 
which a wife can commit. He bestows much 
praise on the King, while he points out 
several defects in his character, and attributes 
the matrimonial disagreements to mere in¬ 
compatibility of temper. All this is skil¬ 
fully expressed, dexterously arranged, but 
leaves the reader in doubt as to one thing. 
He will ask himself, if the King possessed all 
the great qualities ascribed to him by the 
author, and the Queen was endowed with all 
the charms and virtues of which Mr. Jerrold 
has so lively an impression, how it happened 
that husband and wife could never come to 
an understanding, but ended by a separation, 
and by the reference of their disputes to the 
courts of justice, thus creating a public 
scandal. 

This question raises another still more 
delicate, but which Mr. Jerrold has passed 
over in silence. In relating the birth of 
Napoleon III. he reproduces the semi¬ 
official account current in Imperial circles, 
without discussing it, without even leaving 
any room to suspect that it was disputable, 
and that it had been contested. 

It is nevertheless very certain that there 
is more than one objection to this account. 
It was at all times matter of dispute 
whether King Louis was really the father of 
the third son of Queen Hortense, and the King 
himself denied it. When he left Holland he 
retired to Styria. M. Deeaze was commis¬ 
sioned to draw up a memorial, stating all 
the reasons which ought to induce the 
brother of Napoleon I. to return to France. 

Di 


King Louis refused to return, and sent the 
memorial back to M. Deeaze with his own 
remarks in the margin. One of these bears 
directly upon the point in question, and the 
King states that one of the motives which 
hinder his return to Fiance is the fact that 
he is not the father of the child who after¬ 
wards became Napoleon III. The son of 
M. Deeaze, now Minister of Foreign 
Affairs to the French Republic, possesses 
a copy of this memorial. 

These facts are well known, and by many 
Frenchmen it is considered certain that 
Napoleon III., son of Hortense Beauharnais 

and of., never had a drop of the blood 

of the Bonapartes in his veins. Those who 
arc of this opinion call attention to the fact 
that the features of Napoleon III.—not as 
they have been pourtrayed by Court artists, 
but as seen by all his contemporaries, and as 
reproduced with unerring exactitude by 
photography—in no respect recall to mind 
those of the first Emperor. They add that the 
same thing is as true of his. character as of 
his features. It is stated that, one day, 
receiving at a farewell audience one of his 
generals on whom he had just conferred an 
important embassy, but about the vivacity 
of whose character he was a little uneasy, 
Napoleon III., summing up briefly the whole 
of his instructions, said to him, “ Remember, 
this world belongs to phlegmatic intelligence.” 
Whether the tale be true or not, the epithet 
well describes the character of the reputed 
speaker. Constrained in action, of gloomy 
aspect, cold, methodical, slow to comprehend, 
and still slower to decide, taciturn to such 
a degree that his enemies used to say of him, 
“ This man never speaks, and always lies,” 
not a bad-liearted man at bottom, and often 
showing signs of a weak character, Napoleon 
III. did not either by his defects or his talents 
in the least recall to mind Napoleon I., whose 
impetuous genius, hard and violent character, 
and prompt, decisive mind, resolute even to 
rashness, live so distinctly in the remem¬ 
brances of those who knew him. 

I ought to state that while many very 
well-informed Frenchmen assert that Napo¬ 
leon III. was quite foreign to the race of the 
Bonapartes, there are others whose impar¬ 
tiality is unquestionable who maintain the 
contrary. The question will, doubtless, 
never be decided: a panegyrist like Mr. 
Jerrold could scarcely approach it, but it 
will necessarily engage the attention of 
future biographers of his hero. 

I do not know whether the lengthy details 
which the author gives concerning the youth 
and education of Louis Napoleon will excite 
much interest in England. In France, where 
this monarch-worship is unknown, they will 
be thought rather puerile. The author, 
always enthusiastic, works himself into an 
ecstasy; but the sayings which he quotes, 
and the letters which he reproduces, contain 
nothing very remarkable, and it does not 
appear that the youth of the future Emperor 
was marked by any striking proof of supe¬ 
riority. 

Mr. Jerrold also praises the military talents 
of the prince, proofs of which our biographer 
would make out that he had given in Italy 
during the insurrection of 1831 in which ho 
took part; but Mr. Jerrold’s own account 
shows that this insurrection gave rise to no 
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military action of so decisive a character as 
to have enabled the prince to display the 
talents with which he credits him. 

The whole book is written from a Bona- 
partist point of view, so the monarchy of 
July is criticised with extreme severity, one 
may say with evident injustice. There is, 
doubtless, ample reason to repx-oach Louis- 
Philippe: it may be said that his policy 
was often mean and always selfish, that his 
undeniable shrewdness frequently lacked 
sincerity; but it is incontrovertible that 
during his reign France enjoj-ed real pro¬ 
sperity and sufficiently ample liberty. It 
also cannot be denied that Louis-Philippe 
was for a long time popular. The Bona- 
partist party, however, has another way of 
representing matters. In order to justify 
the enterprises at Boulogne and Strasburg 
it is forced to maintain that France was 
wearied of the government of July ; that 
she felt herself oppressed and debased, and 
was quite ready to welcome as a deliverer 
the man who presented himself as heir of 
the great Emperor. Mr. Jcrrold far too 
readily and far too unreservedly accepts 
this assertion, which is quite contrary to 
historical truth. 

Under the restoration the Liberal party 
had sought a basis of operations against the 
Bourbons in tbte recollections of the Imperial 
era. It had invented the legend which re¬ 
presents Napoleon I. as a Liberal of a special 
kind, as a crowned revolutionist, who took 
on himself the mission of propagating the 
doctrine of '89 throughout all Europe at 
the cannon’s mouth. This legend was still 
in vogue in the time of Louis-Philippe, who 
submitted to its influence, and contributed 
to its propagation when he replaced on the 
top of the Vendbme column the statue of 
the Emperor wearing the traditional cocked 
hat, when he completed the triumphal arch 
at the Barriers de l’Etoile, and demanded 
from England the remains of the Emperor, 
that they might be conveyed with great 
pomp to the Invalides. But these facts, far 
from confirming the assertions of the Bona- 
partist party, might, on the contrary, serve 
to refute them. Louis-Philippe would, in fact, 
have done nothing of all this had he enter¬ 
tained the smallest apprehension of an Im¬ 
perial restoration, had he thought that the 
Jionapartists could ever prove dangerous to 
his dynasty. In fact, no one in France 
thought at that time that a Bonaparte could 
ever reascend the throne. The vast majo¬ 
rity of Frenchmen, even of educated French¬ 
men, were unaware even of the existence of 
Louis Napoleon, and the Strasburg escapade 
was needed to teach them that somewhere 
there existed a young man who gave himself 
out to be the heir of the great Napoleon, and 
aspired to sit upon his throne. 

All the latter part of Mr. Jerrold’s first 
volume is devoted to an account of the pre¬ 
parations, incidents, and results of the at¬ 
tempt at Strasburg. The author entirely 
adopts the views of tho Bonapartist writers 
"'ho serve as his guides. He thinks that 
too enterprise offered considerable chances 
< t success; that the Strasburg garrison was 
i ":tdy to rise at the name of Napoleon ; that 
t ic civilians were animated with the same 
feelings ; that if the Prince hud been able to 
make himself master of the town he would 
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have been joined by tho garrisons of Alsace, 
Lorraine, and Champagne ; and that he 
would Lave succeeded in entering Paris at 
their head, perhaps without burning a car¬ 
tridge, like Napoleon on his return from 
Elba. 

I believe all this to be pure fancy, and 
that the Strasburg attempt, alike foolish and 
criminal, offered no serious chance of success. 
Napoleon I. was able to return from the isle 
of Elba because there lay behind him twenty 
years of dazzling victories, and before him a 
country irritated beyond expression by a 
goverument introduced by foreigners which 
threatened to destroy the social achieve¬ 
ments of the Revolution, to restore their old 
privileges to the nobles and the priests, to 
seize again the national property from those 
who had acquired it. But in 183G Louis 
Napoleon was an unknown young man, 
without any past history or popularity; 
France was calm, and, on the whole, satis¬ 
fied with its government, and the daring act 
of 1815 could not have been repeated. 

From another point of view I find a grave 
omission in Mr. Jerrold’s work, and I shall 
take the liberty of bringing against him a 
reproach in which, doubtless, all English 
readers will coincide with me. 

The Strasburg attempt was not merely 
mad, it was criminal. To rise against a 
government which is recognised, established, 
and accepted by the nation is deemed a crime 
by all civilised nations, and it really is a 
crime. Fortunate England has seen no 
revolution for nearly two centuries. We 
Frenchmen, who have passed through so 
many, know what revolutions cost, and what 
a dreadful amount of suffering of all kinds 
they inflict on a nation. So we do not easily 
forgive those who cause them—either the 
conspirators who contrive them, or the kings 
and ministers who lead to them by their 
political blunders. On the day when young 
Louis Napoleon tried to overthrow Louis 
Philippe, and for the sake of his own ambi¬ 
tion to effect a revolution in peaceful and 
prosperous France, he sank to the rank of a 
criminal. 

There is one kind of revolution which we 
in France specially detest above all others, 
viz., the proinniciumiento after the Spanish 
fashion, a military revolution. It may be a 
great misfortune for a throne to fall, as in 
1830 or 1848, by the faults of kings and of 
their ministers, but for the army to leave its 
proper functions, and throw the weight of 
its arms into tho political' balance, for it to 
expel or introduce princes, for i.t to overturn 
or set up governments, for it to impose its 
own will on the citizens by the mere force of 
bayonets, thw is more than a misfortune ; it 
is a shame and a humiliation. 

This was the kind of revolution which 
Louis Napoleon attempted at Strasburg; his 
sole hope was in the army. And yet Mr. 
Jerrold has not a word of censure for such 
an enterprise. If he does not openly pro¬ 
claim, with the Jacobins of ’93, that insur¬ 
rection is a duty, he appears to be much of 
their way of thinking, since he has no word 
of reproach for his hero. Louis Napoleon 
was more severe on himself than is his pane¬ 
gyrist, and his celebrated address at Ham is 
a 3 ten culpa. 

Not blaming the leader of the attempt, 
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neither does Mr. Jerrold blame that leader’s 
accomplices. He has nothing but praise for 
Colonel Vaudrey, who, placed by Louis 
Philippe at the head of an artillery regiment, 
tried to stir up this regiment against the 
very man who had entrusted him with the 
command of it. Still, this was an act of 
treason, a crime—criminal beyond all others. 
Let us suppose for a moment that the colonel 
of one of the Queen’s regiments were to try 
to raise his soldiers against her gracious 
Majesty, and to cause them to proclaim some 
pretender, every Englishman on the whole 
face of the earth would consign the peijured 
and treacherous colonel to contempt and 
richly-merited punishment, and Mr. Jcrrold 
would doubtless be the first to do so. How, 
then, is he able to relate the treason of M. 
Vaudrey without a word of censure ? It 
seems to me, duty and honour must be the 
same at Strasburg as at Woolwich. 

Mr. Jerrold would in vain argue from the 
verdict of the jury which pronounced the 
prince’s accomplices not guilty. He has 
failed to comprehend the feeling which then 
reigned in tho heart of the French people. 
The acquittal was generally approved, but it 
is a mistake to suppose that public opinion 
was favourable to Louis Napoleon and bis 
accomplices. The government had com¬ 
mitted a glaring blunder, it had been guilty 
of a grave fault, in sending Louis Napoleon 
to the United States in place of giving him 
up to the courts of justice. Monarchical 
prejudices, perhaps even more than political 
motives, had dictated this resolution. Louis 
Napoleon was a criminal, but he was also a 
prince, and they wished to pay respect to 
princely dignity in his person. This, at 
least, was the view taken of the matter by 
the French people. But if there is any 
sentiment deeply rooted in the minds of 
Frenchmen since ’89, it is that of the original 
equality of all men. The French hold much 
more to equality than to liberty. The 
Government of Louis Phillipe wounded this 
feeling in treating as one apart from others 
the man in whom public opinion, perfcctly 
indifferent to his princely rank, saw only an 
adventurer and a criminal. It also wouudod 
the feeling of justice which is natural to all 
men, in demanding that the accomplices 
should be condemned to death when it had 
withdrawn the primeoffender from the hands 
of justice. The verdict of the jury,dictated by 
these feelings, was a severe and well merited 
lesson to the ministers of Louis Philippe, but 
it by no means proves that France was 
favourable to the Imperial cause. 

Let us return to the hero of this whole 
adventure. Mr. Jerrold relates in great 
detail all the events which marked the morn¬ 
ing of October 30, 1830, at Strasburg, and 
in reading his narrative it is impossible not 
to bo struck with the extremely insignificant 
part played by the prince himself. Others, 
as Vaudrey, Fialin (afterwards Persignv)’ 
act, command, fail; he lets things take their 
course, and barely tries to harangue the 

soldiers who were to be incited to revolt_- 

we know from other sources that lie was 
always deficient in readiness of speech, and 
that all his addresses were written and read 
—-when the breakdown came he suffered 
himself to be captured without resistance. 
Tho narrative brought to my recollection 
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what was said to me some years ago, when 
the Empire was in full vigour, by one of 
our most distinguished writers, now an 
influential member of the Liberal party, in 
the National Assembly:— 

“One of the most striking features in the 
Emperor’s character,” said my friend, “ is that, he 
has the boldness to undertake enterprises and to 
place himself in serious embarrassments; but once 
the fray has begun he completely loses his head, 
knows not what to do, and it is necessary for 
others to come to his assistance. He had the 
boldness on December 2 to» make a dangerous 
attempt which was by no means certain to suc¬ 
ceed, Dut once fairly launched in the enterprise he 
knew not what to do, and would have failed had 
not Moray been there to take the lead in every¬ 
thing. lie had the boldness to cross the Ticino 
at Magenta in the face of the Austrian army, but 
when, after the engagement had begun, he was 
driven back to the river, he lost all presence of 
mind, and would have lost the battle, and perhaps 
the crown, if General MacMahon had not ex¬ 
tricated him from his difficulties.” 

At Strasburg things seem to have taken 
the same course, even according to the narra¬ 
tive of Mr, Jerrold, only there was no one 
to extricate the Prince from his difficulties, 
and he allowed himself to be taken without 
striking a blow. 

Unhappily it was just the same in 1870. 
At that time again Napoleon III. had the 
boldness to rush into the most hazardous 
of undertakings. Then he completely lost 
his head after the first reverses, as terrified 
France well discerned from the despatches 
which he sent to Paris. He remained idle 
and inactive at Metz, giving no orders at all 
or changing his mind every hour ; incapable 
of deciding either upon a vigorous attack or 
a prudent retreat; knowing neither how to 
exercise authority nor how to resign it. 
Unfortunately no one was present able to 
extricate him from the difficulty. It would 
have required a great captain—a Hoche, a 
Massena, a Kleber: he had Bazaine, Le 
Boenf, MacMahon. The Empire perished 
there, and France still bears in her side the 
bleeding wound left by her disasters. 

Etienne Coquerel. 


The Voyages of the Venetian Brothers , Nicolo 
and Antonio Zeno, to the Northern Seas in 
the XlVth Century. Translated and 
Edited, with Notes and an Introduction, by 
Richard Henry Major, F.S.A., &c. (Lon¬ 
don: printed for the Hakluyt Society, 
1,873.) 

Decouverte de VAmcrique par Jes Normands 
au Xieme Si'ecle. Par Gabriel Gravier, 
Membre de la Societe des Antiquaires de 
Normandie, &c. (Paris, Rouen : 1874.) 
The duty of those who undertake the editor¬ 
ship of works selected by the Hakluyt Society 
for publication is usually limited to the 
elucidation of a more or less obscure verbal 
text, but in the present instance that obliga¬ 
tion has been superseded by the difficult task 
of trying to solve one of the most perplex¬ 
ing and remarkable problems within the 
entire range of geographical literature. The 
genuineness of the Zeno narrative has long 
been a mooted question both in the world of 
letters and of science. If a forgery, it is one 
of the most extraordinary tours de force ever 
attempted in the age to which it belongs, 
which was contemporaneous with that of our 


Tudor Queens; Nicolo Zeno having published 
his narrative, as we now have it, in 1558, the 
year in which Elizabeth came to the throne. 
At that date, as far as is known, no map 
existed which gave the general outline of 
Greenland with anything liko the correct¬ 
ness with which it is set down on the Zeno 
chart; and this fact, we think, constitutes 
one of the strongest and most incontro¬ 
vertible proofs in favour of its genuineness. 
Where, in that age, except from sources 
such as the Zeno family claimed as their 
own, could materials have been obtained for 
giving an accurate delineation of a land, 
which had actually been lost to human 
knowledge for more than a century and a 
half before the publication of the narrative 
of the Venetian traveller ? 

After the settlement of Greenland under 
Erik the Red in the year 983, and the con¬ 
secration of its first Christian Church under 
Erik’s son Lejf in 1000, that most remote 
and most dreary of northern colonies be¬ 
came for a time the half-way station on the 
track, of the Scandinavian ocean enter¬ 
prises, which culminated in the tenth cen¬ 
tury in the discovery by the Northmen of 
the great Western Continent. By the 
beginning of the fourteenth century the 
disturbed political condition of the northern 
kingdoms', which were all alike torn by 
intestine wars from within and piratical 
attacks from without, had, however, led to 
the almost total neglect of the Greenland 
Colonies by the mother country; while 
after the ravages of the Black Death in 
1350, when the colonists found themselves 
too feeble in numbers and strength to resist 
the assaults of their savage Esquimaux neigh¬ 
bours, Greenland was soon so completely lost 
to the knowledge of the Scandinavians 
themselves, that the very position of its set¬ 
tlements was forgotten. The lapse of time 
seemed only to deepen this obscurity ; and 
when, in 1721, under King Frederick IV. of 
Denmark, the Danish Government, for the 
first time after many ages, bethought itself 
of its long-neglected foster-child, and allowed 
Hans Egede and his devoted wife to carry a 
knowledge of Christianity to the heathen 
natives, no authority was extant which could 
direct the mission, whether the old Danish 
settlements were to be sought on the eastern 
or the western shores of that mysterious 
land in the far North. In the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, when Nicolo Zeno gave to the world a 
narrative and map founded, as he asserted, 
on manuscripts and drawings traced by the 
hand of his distinguished ancestor of the 
fourteenth century, men knew absolutely 
nothing of the true geography of Green¬ 
land. 

It has, indeed, been asserted by the Danish 
hydrographer, Admiral Zabrtmann, who is 
at once the most determined and the most 
consistent opponent of the genuineness of 
the Zeno narrative, that there was in the 
University Library of Copenhagen an old 
MS. map in which the Greenland names 
agree almost uniformly with those set down 
in the chart of the Venetian geographer. 
According to him this map was iu existence 
before Nicolo Zeno the younger published 
his work in 1558, and must have been con¬ 
sulted by him. Now, in regard to the two 
latter points even Admiral Zahrtmann is un¬ 


able to adduce a shadow of proof. He does 
not mention the date of this presumed 
authority, hence we may fairly infer that the 
chart had no date; and although then; is. 
evidence that the Zeno narrative soon after 
its publication was known to northern geo¬ 
graphers, and used by them as a model in 
the construction of their maps, we have no 
grounds whatever for assuming that the 
Venetian writer ever visited the Northern 
Seas which he had described. Could such a 
map as Admiral Zahrtmann refers to be 
proved to have been in existence prior to> 
1558, and to have been accessible to the 
younger Zeno, the value of his correct 
Greenland nomenclature would necessarily 
be very seriously affected; but in the 
absence of any such proof the correctness 
of Zeno’s Greerilandic geography is a power¬ 
ful argument in its favour. 

The most curious thing, however, con¬ 
nected with this part of the Zahrtmann 
charge, is, that no such map exists at pre¬ 
sent in the Uuiversity Library of Copen¬ 
hagen, or has been there within the forty 
years during which the Chief Librarian, 
Professor Thorsen, has been in office; vet 
his appointment in 1833 is contemporaneous 
with the date of the publication of Admiral 
Zahrtmann’s treatise, although we certainly 
do not know the year in which that paper 
was written. For the knowledge of this 
very singular and interesting fact we are 
indebted to the indefatigable zeal of the 
learned editor of the Hakluyt version of 
the Zeno narrative, Mr. Major, Keeper of 
the Department of Maps at the British 
Museum, who, through the influential 
help of a friend well known to the lead¬ 
ing literati of Copenhagen, secured the pro¬ 
secution of a careful search for the phantom 
map by which the Zeno narrative was to 
be brought to final judgment. For more 
than a month of the past year the search 
was diligently carried on by tho officials of 
the Copenhagen University Library, who at 
the end of that time were only able to 
adduce from their labours the negative, yet 
highly important result to which we have 
already referred, viz., that no such MS. map 
was in the Institution or could be discovered 
to have been there since 1833. Thus the 
chief element in the Zahrtmann charge, al¬ 
though not definitely disposed of, (since it 
is of course within the bounds of possibility 
that the map may have been lost, stolen, or 
destroyed prior to 1833), is certainly of no 
importance whatever as long as this map 
remains undiscovered. 

Could all the difficulties and inconsisten¬ 
cies that have been advanced against the 
Zeno narrative be removed as easily as 
Admiral Zahrtmann’s accusation of plagiar¬ 
ism through the agency of a Copenhagen 
map, nothing would stand in the way of its 
universal acceptance as one of the most in¬ 
teresting and important geographical records 
in existence; but this is certainly not the 
case. Before we had read Mr. Major’s most 
able, ingenious, and profoundly learned de¬ 
fence of the Zeno narrative, we had never- 
seen any very good reason for believing it 
to be genuine. Even now, although we 
confess that our own older doubts have 
been vanquished by the ingenuity ami 
learning displayed by the distinguished 
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Editor in his novel line of argument, we feel 
that there is small chance that the question 
should ever be brought quite beyond the 
pale of doubt. Yet this can scarcely be con¬ 
sidered to detract from the value of Mr. 
Major’s labours, for while he has knocked 
down hitherto unassailable difficulties, he has 
not tried to conceal them or to underrate 
their strength; but borrowing weapons 
from his opponents, and using the ignorance 
and blunders of the younger Nicolo Zeno 
himself in defence of the genuineness of that 
writer’s narrative, he has opened new and 
hitherto untrodden lines of defence, and 
gone straight to the very heart of the ques¬ 
tion. If, therefore, he fails to convince his 
readers of the perfect trustworthiness of 
Nicolo Zeno the younger, the failure is in 
no way due to any want of skill or zeal on 
his part, but rather to the utter impossibility 
of so thoroughly divesting the subject of all 
inconsistency and contrariety as to deprive 
men of the privilege—so dear to many of us 
—of refusing to be convinced by argument or 
proof of any kind. 

To explain the grounds on which the 
opponents of the Zeno narrative base their 
doubts of its genuineness, we must give the 
outlines of the story which it calls upon ns 
to believe. According to.the writer, Nicolo 
Zeno (himself a good geographer, who was 
born in the year 1515), there were in the 
Zeno Palace at Venice numerous collections 
of letters and paper's relating to the history 
of his family. Among these were journals 
and narratives drawn up by two of his 
ancestors, Antonio and Nicolo Zeno, who 
lived in the fourteenth century, and were 
well known in the history of Venice as ad¬ 
venturous travellers and citizens of note. 
Some of these valuable papers were unfortu¬ 
nately destroyed by Nicolo Zeno the 
younger himself about the yebr 1525, 
through boyish mischief and from ignorance 
of their real importance. The letters which 
on that occasion escaped destruction fell 
again in later years into the hands of 
Nicolo, who, then recognising their value, 
made a diligent search among his ancestral 
archives for other documents of a similar 
nature, and rescued from them a sufficient 
number of papers to compose the narrative 
whieh he published in 1558, and to which 
he appended his copy of an old map, “ rotten 
with age,” which had served to illustrate 
the geography of the countries described in 
the MS. According to Nicolo’s statement, 
his narrative is simply a compilation of the 
account written down by Antonio Zeno of 
his own, and of his still more adventurous 
brother Nicolo’s travels, shipwreck, and 
strange adventures in the lands, and on the 
seas of Northern Europe, and in the far 
West, now known to us as America. Some 
of the letters were copies of a correspond¬ 
ence between Nicolo and Antonio before 
the latter joined his brother, and others were 
direct communications from Antonio to a 
third brother, Carlo, who subsequently rose 
to eminence in the Republic. Among many 
other strange matters, these letters contained 
a description of Greenland and of the ad¬ 
ventures which Nicolo the elder met with 
during bis visit to this land, which he called 
" Kngrenoland,” and they afforded evidence of 
the existence of a remnant of those European 


colonies in Greenland, which although they 
had certainly existed shortly before the time 
when Nicolo the elder is supposed to have 
been in the North, were not known to the 
Venetians of the sixteenth century, when 
the younger Nicolo drew up his much con¬ 
tested narrative: 

A large portion of the history is occupied 
with the description of the “ Frislanda,” 
visited by the Zeni brothers, which is laid 
down on the map as an island, the south 
end of which is placed in the latitude of the 
Feroe Islands ; and this naturally constituted 
a very grave obstacle to the acceptance of 
the narrative, till it was shown that under 
the island “Frislanda” we must comprise 
the entire group of the Feroe Islands. This 
opinion, which was adopted by Admiral 
Zalirtmann, and advanced as evidence of 
the ignorance of the younger Zeno and of 
his fabrication of a name on hearsay merely, 
is ingeniously used by Mr. Major to clear 
away the difficulties which had so long per¬ 
plexed the minds of the literati of different 1 
countries in Europe. After showing that 
Columbus and other Southerners, from in¬ 
aptitude to catch up'the right sounds of the 
Northern tongues, had rendered “ Fercies- 
land,” the name under which the group was 
known, “ Frislanda,” he follows the route 
of the Venetian, and identifies under the 
names of the places which Zeno described 
the different islands of that Northern Archi¬ 
pelago. It is in regard to the undoubted 
identification of the Feroe Isles in the “ Fris¬ 
landa ” of Zeno, and of the Shetlands in his 
“ Estland,” together with the recognition of 
Henry Sinclair, Earl of the Orkneys and 
Lord of Roslyn in the chieftain “ Zichmni ” 
of the Zeni brothers, that the editor of 
the Hakluyt volume of their travels has 
shown himself at once most indefatigable in 
research, ingenious in' deduction, and suc¬ 
cessful in demonstration. 

Nothing can be more interesting than the 
comprehensive Introduction with which Mr. 
Major ushers in the transcript of the original 
Italian version of the Zeno narrative and his 
own literal translation of it; and to all in¬ 
terested in the solution of the old Zeno 
puzzle, we would recommend a careful study 
of his able Editorial Preface. 

We must not, however, leave this volume 
without drawing attention to the interesting 
Appendix, which gives the Norwegian ori¬ 
ginal, together with a Latin version and the 
editor's translation, of Ivar Bardsen’s De¬ 
scription of Greenland in the 1'ouricenih Cen¬ 
tury. Here, even more strikingly than in 
the case of the Zeno narrative, Mr. Major’s 
learning and acumen have been brought to 
bear in vindicating the truthfulness and in¬ 
tegrity of a much maligned early voyager. 

Captain Graah and many other competent 
northern authorities have long denied the 
authenticity, or at any rate the correctness, 
of the sailing directions ascribed to Ivar 
Bardsen, the some time steward or justiciary 
to the bishopric of Gardar in the East Bygd 
of Greenland; and, strangely enough, it has 
been reserved for our own countryman, Mr. 
Major, to demonstrate beyond all possibility 
of question the perfect trustworthiness of 
the old seaman’s report. It had always 
been regarded as an incontrovertible proof 
of the spurious character of the Bardsen 


sailing directions that they indicated the 
existence of the “ Gunnbjorn Rocks ” mid¬ 
way between Greenland and Iceland, whereas 
no such rocks existed on the track indicated. 
Mr. Major has, however, shown that in the 
1507 edition of Ptolemy there is a most 
valuable map by Johann Rnysch, which is 
not only eminently remarkable for being the 
first chart on which America was laid down, 
but also because midway between Iceland 
and Greenland, precisely where Ivar Bard¬ 
sen had described the position of “ Gun- 
bjorn’s Skerries,” a large island was 
marked down, against which stood this in¬ 
scription, “ Insula haec anno Domini 1456 
fuit totaliter combusta.” On maps of later 
date the island and the inscription are, as 
Mr. Major assures ns, replaced by the words 
“ Gombar Scheer,” which mark the position 
of a prolonged line of reef, or shoals. Here 
then is a marvellously strong evidence in 
favour of the fourteenth century mariner, 
whose character for veracity has been im¬ 
peached for ages by his brother seamen on 
the ground solely of his description of 
“ Skerries ” which do not exist! Truly if 
every science had many such ingenious 
searchers after truth as Mr. Major, its special 
literature would have fewer puzzles with 
which to harrow and plague its disciples. 

Our brief and imperfect notice of Mr. 
Major’s valuable contribution to geographical 
literature would be incomplete were we to 
omit to speak of the work by M. Gabriel 
Gravier, which heads the present article; 
since its compilation is entirely due to a 
suggestion emanating from Mr. Major him¬ 
self, who wrote to M. Gravier, in 1872, for 
information in regard to the Norman and 
Breton seamen who could be proved to have 
seen the American continent before the time 
of Columbus. 

The response to that enquiry has been 
made by M. Gravier in the form of two 
interesting and comprehensive treatises, 
forming the work before us, in which he 
proceeds seriatim to consider all the steps 
in the many independent tracks of western 
ocean discovery, which culminated finally in 
the immortal achievements of Christopher 
Columbus and his immediate followers. 
Like Mr. Major’s volume, M. Gravier’s work 
is enriched with various maps illustrative 
of the standpoint of geography at various 
epochs. With something of German 
exhaustiveness of matter, enlivened, how¬ 
ever, with French gracefulness of style, the 
author has brought together all that could 
be nucleated round the subject; and thus 
the works of these English and French geo¬ 
graphers may be said to contribute important 
aid from two different directions towards 
one common object. E. C. Ott£. 

Supernatural Eeligion: an Inquiry into the 

Eeality of Divine Eevelation. ■ In Two 

Volumes. (London: Longmans & Co., 
1874.) 

Ditto, Second Edition. 1874. 

(Second Notice.) 

On the whole, the undeniable cleverness of 
the First Part is scarcely sufficient to atone 
for its narrowness of view. The author may 
hope, if he chooses, by more works of the 
same kind, to make good his place in a 
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triad with Mr. Lecky and Mr. Buckle ; but in 
the rest of the work- he shows qualities that 
give him a right to a higher ambition. There, 
if the significance of facts is not always ap¬ 
prehended, they are always stated candidly 
—for the most part accurately, unless when 
the writer’s mind is led astray by false theory 
or by over-study — and in some cases ex¬ 
haustively, when a department was not too 
large to be exhausted, and he estimated, 
adequately or even excessively, its import¬ 
ance in relation to its subject. 

And yet even at - his best he is unsatis¬ 
factory. He has undertaken to prove that 
the evidence for the New Testament miracles 
is inadequate, and has (very rightly) pointed 
out that, whether the Gospel does or does 
not require miracles to “ attest ” it, there 
are some miracles, and those the most stu¬ 
pendous—the Incarnation, Resurrection, and 
Ascension—that cannot be considered as em¬ 
barrassing or superfluous attestations, but 
v “ themselves are the Gospel.” What he 
succeeds in proving is this—that our four 
Canonical Gospels had not, uutil the last 
quarter of the second century, an exclusive 
canonical authority. In the course of the 
proof he strikes out but never follows up 
several suggestive hints at the probable 
course of evangelical tradition, and the 
growth of a New Testament canon out of it; 
but the difference between what he has 
proved, what he perhaps could prove if he 
chose, and what he ought to prove for his 
purpose, or meant to have proved, seems 
never to have struck him at all. If Part II. 
were cut out from its context, and divested 
of its occasional traces of a controversial 
purpose, it would deserve, and probably 
receive, the thanks of men of all parties and 
opinions, as a piece of honest, laborious work 
in the accumulation and array of evidence 
on a question of high interest and import¬ 
ance, which is rarely approached with so 
little of a foregone conclusion; as it is, it 
seems one vast igmoratio elcnchi. And with 
all praise to our author’s industry, bis critical 
acumen is scarcely proportioned to it. In 
examining the historical significance of 
ancient works, of course a critic has to 
meet the question of their authenticity ; and 
for this the general faculty of common sense 
and literary tact is scarcely less necessary 
than verbal accuracy in studying their 
text—-erven more necessary than extensive 
study of commentaries on them. It was 
hardly worth while to import the fashion 
of appending to every discussion a long 
note, composed of references to all sorts 
of commentators, usually arranged in 
alphabetical order, from Alford and Baur 
down to Westcott and Zeller; it was 
doubtless well to have read them all, 
if he had not while reading them lost 
the impression that the one book, which 
all the others were about, might by itself 
have made on his own mind. Really, there 
is no reasonable room for doubt as to the 
genuineness of the Epistle of Clement: as 
to those of Ignatius, so far as there is a 
consensus of scholars at all, it tends to the 
conclusion that the Curetonian recension is 
genuine; at any rate, it is too much to speak 
of it as “demonstrated,” that Ignatius 
suffered at Antioch, and that therefore the 
whole mass oflgnatian literature is spurious. 


And this habit of considering books at 
second-hand leads now and then to mis¬ 
conception or misrepresentation of their drift 
as well as of their authorship. It is, perhaps, 
misleading to call Justin’s Christianity 
“ strongly tinged with Judaism; ” though 
Justin was more tolerant than most of his 
orthodox contemporaries, both of Judaism 
and heathenism, it was Platonic philosophy 
that had formed hiS mind, even if the Hebrew 
Scriptures had entered more largely into the 
formation of his opinions. But while this 
phrase might in a certain sense be justified, 
it is a downright blunder to call Justin “ a 
Jewish Christian : ” he was not so in the 
sense in which Hegesippus was, far less in 
the same sense as the author of the Clemen¬ 
tines ; and there is not the same presumption, 
antecedent to textual evidence, for liis having 
used the “ Gospel according to the Hebrews ” 
which exists in their case. The textual evi¬ 
dence is, however, tolerably abundant in 
Justin ; and the author is in his element 
when setting it in array. He has done so, 
on the whole, fairly, completely, and lucidly. 
In fact, this view of Justin’s evangelical 
citations and references is, for length and 
elaboration, the most considerable section of 
the book; if not new absolutely, his collec¬ 
tion of facts will be new to many in England; 
and, in default of any positive conclusion of 
the author’s as to what Gospels Justin really 
was acquainted with, and what they wero 
worth, we have here at least a resume of the 
views of his predecessors on the subject. 

But with the Fathers and Evangelists, as 
with German commentators ou them, the 
author displays the same habit of attending 
only to books, instead of to the facts they are 
concerned with. If he has proved afresh, 
and found it proved before him, that St. 
Justin was not acquainted with the same 
four Gospels as Dr. Tiscliendorf or Dr. West¬ 
cott, or at least that they did not fill the 
same place in his devotional or theological 
system as in theirs—what then ? Our 
author’s view, so far as he has one, seems to 
be that he used a Gospel or Gospels differing 
from our three Synoptics to much the same 
extent as they do from each other: also 
some form older than that now extant of the 
Proterangelium Jacobi, or at least a closely 
related work. Very well: the question then 
is, do these works (as to whose nature and 
substance we have some evidence) support 
or refute the antiquity of our Gospels ? still 
more, do they support or refute their cha¬ 
racter for historical accuracy ? But he does 
not answer nor even ask either of these 
questions: it is enough that Justin’s Gos¬ 
pels were “ apocryphal ”—and that epithet 
may, for all that appears in his use 
of it, cover the conceivable cases of a 
genuine work of apostolic date, which, 
from dogmatic or ecclesiastical causes, was 
not popular with Catholics in the fourth 
century—of a compilation of post-apostolic 
date from genuine apostolic sources—and of 
a post-apostolic forgery with or without 
genuine'materials, but with more or less 
bad faith, or at least half-conscious falsifica¬ 
tion, in the use of them. Now if Justin’s 
inrofivqfioyrvfxaTa wore of the first class—if, 
as the author seems to think, he follows the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews, and this 
was substantially the same form of evangeli¬ 


cal tradition as that recognised by St. James 
the Lord’s brother, and referred to in his 
canonical epistle—well, if so, the most or¬ 
thodox or conservative apologist could ask 
no more : this proves at least as much as if 
he were found to have quoted our canonical 
Matthew, at all events unless he had referred 
it to that Apostle by name. 

In fact, it would prove a great deal more: 
the only thing the orthodox apologist has to 
dread in this suggestion is, that it is too 
good to be true. Our first and third Gospels 
give accounts of the Nativity, between 
which there are discrepancies which are not 
underrated by our author. They agree in 
Mary’s conception by the Holy Ghost, her 
previous betrothal and subsequent marriage 
to Joseph, and her delivery at Bethlehem ; 
they agree in nothing else whatever. Justin’s 
Gospel, however, if we are justified in speak¬ 
ing of any single work by that title, com¬ 
bined in one narrative some circumstances 
characteristic of each. Like our Luke, it 
contained the Nazarene residence of Joseph 
and Mary, the census of Cyrenius (though 
either Justin or bis authority made a blunder* 
about his office which our Luke does not make), 
and the want of lodging-room at Bethlehem ; 
like our Matthew, it had the adoration of 
the Magi—and this incident seems scarcely 
separable from the Massacre of the Inno¬ 
cents and Flight into Egypt, which are so 
difficult to fit in with the independent nar¬ 
rative of our Luke. If this combined story 
were really older than the separate ones of 
our Gospels, or at least independent of 
them, it would be a witness to their accu¬ 
racy far more valuable than any undoubted 
citation of them by Clement or Polycarp could 
have been : it would prove that both Evange¬ 
lists got hold of facts, or at least stories very 
early current as facts, which were mutually 
reconcilable, and could be—or indeed wero 
—combined in a consistent narrative. If 
this were proved, their historical credit 
would stand a good deal higher than, by 
any purely critical standard, it does at 
present. 

The truth is, tliat Justin’s citations, 
though they scarcely allow and certainly do 
not point to tho view that he used our 
Matthew and Luke, do point to the view 
that he used some one who had used them. 
His account of the Annunciation had, no 
doubt, a common origin with that of tho 
Protevangelium: it is substantially that of 
our Luke, with an important clause inter¬ 
polated from our Matthew. Now the verbal 
variations from Luke are sufficient to prove 
that Justin did not use our Gospel—perhaps 
that the extant pseudo-James did not: they 
are scarcely sufficient to prove that their 
common source did not. And of course tho 
two former are not likely to have used our 
Matthew either: but what if the common 
authority did, engrafting him upon the stock 
he derived, if not from our Luke, from a 
common source with him ? The phrase 
given in explanation of the name ’hjaoix, 
though spoken to Mary, not to Joseph, is 
verbatim et literatim the same as in our 


* The author takes no notice of Zumpt’s defence of 
our Luke’s accuracy, hut treats his anachronism a! out 
Cyrenius as certain. Yet lie assumes that Justin’s date 
of tho Nativity “under Cyrenius" is meant to coin¬ 
cide with tlie received one, about u.c. 5. 
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Matthew : aiid this coincidence is scarcely 
likely to be casual, if wo take account of 
the emphatic airoc yap trwiret at the begin¬ 
ning of the clause. It would have been 
much easier to write atiau yap, unless re¬ 
producing a written original, or unless there 
were a dogmatic object—which will scarcely 
be ascribed to our Matthew—of referring to 
the Mosaic origin of the name, and the de¬ 
liberate incorporation of the Divine Name 
in it. 

Now, if Justin was acquainted, not indeed 
with our Gospels, but with a compilation 
from them, or at least a later recension of 
their materials, intended to reconcile their 
discrepancies (as in the account of the 
Nativity, and again in that of the Sayings 
from the Cross), if he ascribed this work to 
“ the Apostles and their followers,” and it 
was habitually read in the churches he fre¬ 
quented, a real evidence is given, not perhaps 
to the authenticity of the now canonical 
looks, but at least to their antiquity : they 
are pushed back to a date that can hardly 
be very far subsequent to the traditional 
one. 

Admitting, then, that Justin did not ha¬ 
bitually use our Gospels, this fact seems 
insufficient to prove either that they did not 
exist in his time, or even that their historical 
authority was not then generally recognised. 
Moreover, although the attempts must be 
pronounced failures which have been made 
from time to time to affiliate almost all 
Justin’s quotations to our Gospels, we really 
ought to make a gooddeal of allowance for lax¬ 
ity of citation. Justin was an educated man, 
.and (for an age of persecution) a very honest 
^controversialist; but he was neither a dili- 
.gent student, in the modern sense, nor a 
critical theologian. He attached great weight 
to “ the argument from prophecy,” and 
though no Jew himself, was able to extract 
from a courteous Jewish disputant a com¬ 
pliment for his strict adherence to the text 
•of Scripture; but it is an anachronism to 
suppose that “ the Bible ” could have been 
to him what it is to a modern Christian, not 
to say a Protestant. A Greek philosopher, 
such as he claimed to be, still was, as in the 
days of Socrates, far more of a talker and 
listener than a reader or writer. In conse- 
. qnence, the spoken word, not the written, 
would be his standard of truth : such fidelity 
: as is possible in an oral statement would be 
all that he would expect, in a written one, 

- or feel bound to observe in reproducing it. 
'He perhaps would hardly have gone as far 
as Papias in preference for “ the living and 
abiding voice” to written books,—though, 
if he did, he would have had Plato on his 
side,—but he would use books, at any rate, 
much less than words. It is really a great 
chance, whether he had ever read and 
handled a book or books called ’Airoprijuo- 
<r tv par a ’ Aironro'Xw r at all. He was probably 
a layman; certainly a traveller; certainly 
also a thorough Catholic, in the primitive 
and etymological sense of that much-abused 
word. At his home in Palestine, at 
Ephesus, at Rome, and wherever else he 
3 pent a Sunday, he heard evangelical stories 
iread before the Communion: whether in 
■every church they came out of the same 
book, lie no more cared than he did whether 
the presiding elder said the same prayer of 


consecration two Sundays running. In most 
churches, the evangelical lectionary would 
contain accounts of the Incarnation, the 
Crucifixion, the Sermon on the Mount, and 
other striking incidents and discourses: if 
he referred to any of these, the reference 
would be naturally cast in the form in which 
he had heard it most frequently and most 
lately. But he would regard all the books 
that were read in church, whether more or 
less familiar to him, as alike embodying 
apostolic tradition. There may or may not 
have been important differences between 
them, in antiquity, authorship, and even 
fidelity; but the last point he took for 
granted, and into the two others he never 
made it his business to enquire. Our author 
has supplied his omission, but he has done 
little to disprove his assumption. 

W. H. Simcox. 


The Areopagus and the Ephetae. [Der 
Areopag und die Eplieten.] By Adolf 
Philippi. (Berlin : Weidmann, 1874.) 

Known over the Christian world as “ Mars 
Hill,” where St. Paul retorted on the men 
of Athens, and again familiar to many as 
the central scene of the Eumenides, that 
great drama for which Aeschylus in old age 
fanned his poetic fires into a last powerful 
flame, the Areopagus might be thought to 
present just such a subject as would com¬ 
mand a ready audience for any writer who 
chose to approach it. But strange to say, 
the temptation of an appeal to the Christian 
world does not seem to have had its usual 
potency, nor can it be said that for the sake 
of scholars alone very much has been done on 
this point. The subject seemed to have been 
exhausted by K. O. Muller’s Eumenides. But 
it is no detraction from the wide compass of his 
learning, nor from the precision of his criti¬ 
cal faculty, that here as elsewhere new points 
of view have brought old facts into combi¬ 
nations not thought of in his time. It had not, 
for instance, then occurred to anyone, as far as 
we know, to question the tradition that the 
drama of Aeschylus was produced as a pro¬ 
test against the measure which Ephialtes, the 
friend of Pericles, had carried to reduce the 
powers of the Areopagus. Quite in har¬ 
mony with the tradition appeared to be the 
tone of the drama. And yet here was the 
striking fact in opposition, that those very 
powers of the Areopagus as a criminal court 
on which the drama turns were to all ap¬ 
pearance left untouched by Ephialtes. It 
was in no way to the interest of his party to 
interfere with these powers. His object was 
to remove the barrier which the Areopagus 
as a state council used to interpose on the 
progress of democracy. It has, therefore, 
since Muller’s time become necessary to see 
whether the play may not have been con¬ 
sistently written in praise of the new mea¬ 
sure. Some scholars of eminence are satisfied 
that it is so, among them being Professor 
Philippi, the author of a book which, if less 
easy to read than it might have "been by 
reason of the fact that it deals only with 
controverted or controvertible points, and 
assumes a familiarity with all the positively 
ascertained facts in regard to the Areopagus, 
has, on the other hand, a freshness and an in¬ 
cisive manner which it is worth some reading 


up to enjoy. The reading up may be confined 
to Schomann’s Antiquitates Juris Puhlici, or 
perhaps better to Westermann in Pauly’s 
Beal-Encyclopddie, s.v. “ Areopagus.” 

But apart from its importance for the 
annotation of a Greek play or a chapter of 
the Acts, the Areopagus is foremost among 
the subjects which concern those interested 
in the study of Athenian institutions. As a 
court of justiciary it arrests attention by the 
magnitude of the crimes to which its juris¬ 
diction was limited. It was competent to 
deal only with cases of wilful murder, wound¬ 
ing with intent to kill, fatal poisoning, and 
incendiarism. Homicide, justifiable or acci¬ 
dental, and manslaughter of certain kinds, 
were referred to the other courts of the Pal- 
ladion, Delphinion, Prytaneion, and Phre- 
atys. Having thus to pass judgment only 
on crimes which demanded a sentence of the 
utmost rigour, the Areopagites would doubt¬ 
less have been in an unenviable position had 
they not been individually hedged about by 
a high reputation for justice and honour. 
As it was, after the time of Solon at least, 
their decisions were referred to as models of 
justice. 

Solon had reorganised the court, appointing 
as members of it the nine arclions on their re¬ 
tirement from office, and provided they could 
render a satisfactory account of their admin¬ 
istration. The new members were therefore 
men of tried character and mostly advanced 
in years. From what source the original 
members had been drawn is a matter of ob¬ 
scurity and dispute: the ranks of proved 
officials it could scarcely have been, other¬ 
wise the reform of Solon would not have 
been called for. Probably they had been 
chosen from a social class generally estim¬ 
able, but liable to exceptional instances of 
deterioration the more frequent as civilisa¬ 
tion advanced. So decided at any rate was 
the change introduced by Solon, that pos¬ 
terity regarded him as the creator of the 
Areopagus, and that, too t in spite of the 
legends which ascribed its origin to beings 
of celestial nature and to times of more re¬ 
mote antiquity. No doubt, to Solon is due 
the credit of having organised the Court of 
Areopagus, the praises of which are familiar 
in historical times. But before him it seems 
equally certain there had sat on the barren 
rocky hill opposite the Acropolis a court 
appointed to try cases of such a nature as 
to give birth to the legends in question. 
Tradition alone might be taken as proof of 
this, without the positive statement that 
Solon’s predecessor Draco had 'appointed as 
judges of the five courts, including the 
Areopagus .persons styled Ephetae, from 
which it is to be inferred necessarily that the 
Court of Areopagus had existed before then, 
but with a different constitution as regards 
its members. Solon left these Ephetae as 
judges in the other four courts, but re¬ 
moved them, apparently by allowing them 
to die out, from the Areopagus. If in re¬ 
moving them he acted in the spirit of re¬ 
voking a piece of legislation which in the 
interval from the time of Draco had been 
proved inefficient, it would be necessary for 
us to discover the class and title of the judges 
who before them again, possibly from time 
immemorial, had sat in the Areopagus. The 
Nauciari have been suggested by Wecklein, 
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but their social position hardly seems to 
recommend them for functions of this im¬ 
portance, least of all, perhaps, in the eyes 
of Professor Philippi, who prefers to adopt 
and to elaborate the theory of K. 0. Miiller, 
that down to the time of Solon the Ephetae 
had always been the judges of that court. 
The difficulty presented by the statement 
of Pollux that Draco had appointed the 
Ephetae to the Areopagus, is met by Pro¬ 
fessor Philippi with a solution which would 
bo looked upon as too simple and obvious if 
it were not made very acceptable by an 
array of fncts. He proposes to set it aside 
as a mistake. For him the Ephetae had 
always been the judges in the Areopagus 
till Solon’s time. They were men, not of 
official rank, but of social standing, and 
probably eligible only in advanced years, as 
in the Homeric fiov\t) ytpovrmv. He accepts 
the recent derivation of Lange’s from erri and 
iryc = cir’ferric, or “ representative of a 
clan,” obtaining thus a body of men on 
whom the choice would naturally have 
fallen in primitive times. On the other 
hand, the choice may not have been alto¬ 
gether a public one then, when the relations 
between the court and the temple of the 
Eumenides at the foot of the hill must have 
been far more intimate than in a later age. 
Both court and temple dealt with the same 
crimes, and there can be little doubt but 
that the sanctity of the spot for the worship 
of the Eumenides had originally deter¬ 
mined the site of the court. But though 
this might afford a presumption that the 
priesthood of the temple had at one time 
had some voice in the Areopagus, it must 
yet be said that in historical times precisely 
the opposite was the case, the Areopagites 
having this power over the temple that they 
selected its iep6~otoi. 

The Areopagus was, however, besides a 
criminal court, a state council, with this 
peculiarity in its action that with certain 
regular duties to perform it was yet ready 
at the command of the public assembly to 
undertake investigations apparently of a 
very special character. Among its regular 
functions were those of a sort of police 
board bringing vagabonds and spendthrifts 
to justice, protecting the sacred olivo trees, 
seeing that common lands and roads were 
not encroached on by private persons, and 
taking care that the standards of weight and 
measure wove not falsified. Its consent, if 
not absolutely necessary, appeal's to have 
been generally obtained for the erection of 
honorary statues. It looked after public 
moral8and education, and in the introduction 
of new or foreign religions it was possessed 
of certain powers apparently not extending 
to a veto, though perhaps practically so, 
owing to its great influence. The ultimate 
decision in such matters was vested in the 
public assembly. As regards St. Paul, the 
position of the Areopagus seems to have been 
that of a council before which a person pro¬ 
mulgating a new religion could be brought 
to make an official explanation. Founding 
upon this, the Areopagites, if they chose, 
might lay the matter before the public 
assembly. When it is said that they also 
watched over the laws, it seems only to be 
meant that they could interfere to stop the 
passage of a measure which was contrary to 


existing laws. The occasional duties of the 
Areopagus to which reference has been 
made consisted in the preliminary investi¬ 
gation of crimes against the State, upon 
which the public assembly required special 
and careful information before deciding. It 
was a crime against the State, and generally 
referred to the Areopagites, when a citizen, 
fearing public calamity, deserted to another 
State, or removed his goods and family. But, 
except in the times immediately after the 
battle of Chaeronea, it is improbable that 
much of this kind of occupation fell to them. 
At that time extraordinary powers appear to 
have been voted by the public assembly, 
contrary to the usual practice according to 
which special powers were obtained for each 
case. So at least it is contended by Professor 
Philippi, who shows that there is no real 
evidence of their having any right to initiate 
of their own accord investigations into 
crimes affecting the State, unless the crimes 
had been committed by, or involved members 
of their own hoard. Finally, with regard to 
the book itself, it may be said, that though 
conspicuous for its number of nice distinctions, 
it yet maintains not a few arguments widely 
different in their conclusions from those 
hitherto accepted. In two instances it deals 
with important material which, if not aetnally 
new, had not previously been considered in 
all its bearings. We refer first, to the frag¬ 
mentary inscription so brilliantly restored 
by Kohler in the Hermes (1807), setting 
forth part of the laws of Draco concerning 
trial for murder ; and secondly, to the accu¬ 
mulation in recent years of inscriptions— 
mostly, it is true, of a late period—recording 
the consent of the Areopagus as having been 
obtained for the erection of honorary statues. 

Alexander S. Murray. 


MISCELLANEOUS LITERATURE. 

Words and Places; or, Etymological Illustra¬ 
tions of History, Ethnology, and Geography. 
By Isaac Taylor. Third Edition, revised and com¬ 
pressed. With Maps. (London: Macmillan.) This 
well-known book has lately been recast by its 
author, so os to fit it for the use of students and 
general readers, ns well as fo t philologists. The 
special care bestowed on the names of our own 
country makes it an admirable help in the study 
of English history. The English race has 
received contributions from many nations, ami 
our local names would bear witness to the 
fact, even if our annals were lost: those names 
too in many cases supplement or correct the 
annals. A glance at Mr. Taylor's chromo¬ 
lithograph map of “the settlements of the Felts, 
Saxons, Danes, and Norwegians in the British 
Isles and Norther.; France,” shows the result of 
centuries of national contests better than any 
mere description could do. The proportion 
of the country conquered by the Saxons from 
the Celts is visible at once, as is also the curious 
Saxon colony on the French coast near Calais and 
Boulogne, where throughout a district of about 
the size of Middlesex the name of almost every 
village and hamlet is of the pure Anglo-Saxon 
type. Similarly, the settlements of the Norsemen 
show that the various English channels were at 
one time anything but national boundaries, how¬ 
ever great their influence has been in the long 
run. It is difficult to realise the fact, at first, that 
the Irish Channel was once a Norwegian channel; 
when the Norsemen held both the English and 
Irish coasts, and a Norse king ruled in Dublin. 
Similarly much mediaeval history becomes clear 
when we see how thoroughly the French Channel 


was a Norman one for generations. Mr. Taylor 
has pursued his enquiry into detail, and by the help 
of statistical lists of names the chance of error is 
to a great extent excluded. We could have wished 
that the incorrect or doubtful etymologies had been 
even more rigidly excluded. Thus, Marazion, 
opposite St. Michael’s Mount, is still mentioned as 
Phoenician, though doubtfully; but the name has 
been proved to be the common Celtic plural form 
of the word “market.” Tenby is put down as 
“Danebv,” while it is the Welsh “Denbigh. 
Such a note as that on the Glossa Malperga, 
p. 168, had better be omitted. But Mr. Taylor 
supplies the safeguard against mistakes in his ex¬ 
cellent rules for the etymology of places. For 
instance, such a simple rule as that of ascertaining 
the earliest mode of spelling a name is often neg¬ 
lected. We lately saw the name of a Cornish 
manor, Alverton, derived from the Iait in aline, the 
French vert, and the Anglo-Saxon ton. The 
spelling in Domesday, “ Alwardestone,” at once 
shows that it was the dwelling of A1 ward, one of 
the many English chiefs who lost their land at 
the Norman Conquest. The old form of the name 
Nola in Campania, Xorla, shows that it merely 
means “ Newtown.” Bridgewater and Bridgerule 
might deceive us if we did not know from the old 
spelling that Norman chiefs called Walter and 
Baoul gave them their names. If every study 
ought to have its “ Book of Fallacies,” much more 
should etymology; especially ns this science has- 
been made the victim of such wild historical views. 
Many innocent places have been condemned to 
bear witness to the Druids ; thus atp. 223 Kedruth 
is made equal to Dre-druith, the town of the 
Druids. In chapter xvii., “the dangers which beset 
the etymologist” are well described ; but, perhaps, 
the positive rules given in the first part of the work 
are yet more valuable. But to carry out any rules 
some knowledge of philology is necessary, and. 
more especially ft knowledge of the special laws of 
each language. A change of consonants which is ad¬ 
missible in one language is not necessarily so in an¬ 
other, and it is bv strictly attending to such special 
laws that philology has made its most recent ad¬ 
vance in the hands of OurtiusandCorssen. Again, 
the Teutonic mode of compounding names differs 
from the Celtic, for the former prefixes the defin¬ 
ing term, while the latter usually suffixes it: thus 
New-ton contrasts with Stroet-nn-Nowan, the word 
“new” being put first in Teutonic, last in Celtic. 
So again, the Celts spoke of Strathclyde and 
Abertav, where the Teutonic forms are Clydesdale 
and Taymouth. Similarly as between tribes, we 
find that common Cymric prefixes, such as tre, lan, 
riant, are rare or non-existent in Gaelic. So again, 
the Danish settlements in England may be distin¬ 
guished by suffixes such as by and thorpe, while 
tlnrai/e is distinctively Norwegian : t/nvaite, mean¬ 
ing a forest clearing, occurs forty-three times in. 
Cumberland, and not once in Lincolnshire; while 
thorpe, the chief Danish t< si word, which occurs 
sixty-three times in Lincolnshire, is found only once 
in Cumberland fp. 105). A book like .Mr. Taylor's 
contains something for every reader; thus chapter 
xi., “ The Street Names of London,” almost gives 
a history of the great city; while chapter xiv., 
“ Physical Changes attested by Local Names,” 
possesses a scientific interest of its own. Many of 
our names show the changes that have taken place 
in the characteristic plants and animals of the 
country. This part would admit of much illus¬ 
tration from the valuable tenth chapter in Mr. 
Tozer's Lectures on the Geography of Greece, re¬ 
cently published. But we must content ourselves 
here with calling attention to the new edition of 
this interesting book, which isalready largely used 
for educational purposes; and we trust that Mr. 
Taylor will have many more opportunities of 
adding to the permanent value of the work. 

C. W. Boase. 

in Striciculture, le Commerce des Soies et dett 
Graines, et Ilndustrie de la Soie au Japan, is 
the title of a work of considerable interest, which 
has just been published at Lyons, and which owes 
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its origin to the Vienna Exhibition of last year. 

] n his opening chapter the author (M. Ernest de 
Bavier) gives some curious native traditions re¬ 
specting the origin of siriciculture in Japan. One 
of these attributes the creation of the silkworm to 
a Japanese virgin, who drew it from her eye¬ 
lashes ; another tells us that an infant child of 
the King of India, being exposed by a cruel step¬ 
mother and delivered over to the .mercy of the 
waves, was cast on the shores of Japan and there 
transformed into a silkworm. Japanese historians 
give different accounts of the introduction of the 
industry into the country, but the most widely- 
received opinion is that it was introduced A.n. 280 
bv Corean and Chinese immigrants. The reigning 
Mikado, in 472, ordered the planting of mulberry- 
trees, and otherwise encouraged the art, which 
was also practised at his court. The industry 
developed so rapidly that in some parts it inter¬ 
fered most seriously with the cultivation of rice, 
&c., and as a famine seemed to be impending, the 
Government was obliged to take restrictive mea¬ 
sures ; in certain principalities silk culture was 
consequently forbidden, and in the Satsuma dis¬ 
trict the prohibition even extended to the wearing 
of silk dresses. In the third section of his work, 
>1. de Bavier gives his readers some information 
about the apparatus which is employed in the 
Japanese silk districts for spinning and weaving 
purposes, and which seems to he of a primitive 
nature. He observes that, notwithstanding the 
importance of Japan as a silk-producing country, 
the improvements in spinning machinery were 
quite unknown there till 1872, when two spinning 
mills, fitted up on the Erench plan, were con¬ 
structed, the larger one at Toniiokaand the smaller 
at Yedo. These, however, only turn out a very 
small portion of the silk annually produced in 
Japan, and the simple machinery which ims been 
in use for centuries is still employed for the pro¬ 
duction of nearly the whole of the raw silk of the 
country. M. de Bavier further remarks that in the 
north of Japan he saw apparatus of even a more 
primitive nature than that of which he gives a 
detailed description. He was often astonished at 
the magnificent stall's produced by the aid of such 
old-fashioned machines, and which, in his opinion, 
could only have been produced by the taste, dili¬ 
gence, and persevering industry of the Japanese 
workmen, who are certainly more skilful than their 
brethren in the West. Considering the very 
primitive machinery of which M. de Bavier 
speaks, it seems strange that the Japanese silks and 
siik-stufi's, which appeared on the foreign markets 
after the first opening of the country to intercourse 
with the outside world, should have been fouud so 
fully up to the European mark. We may mention 
that the silks and silk studs exhibited at Vienna 


archaic in mode of expression, and inaccurate in 
detail:—“ Latent heat is the heat which enters into 
a body without increasing its temperature, being 
necessary for its condition, or in producing a change 
in the state of aggregation of its molecules.” Is 
Mr. Perry unacquainted with the “ internal work 
of a mass of matter ” of Clausius, and such expres¬ 
sions as “molecular potential energy”? Again, 
to what does the sentence commencing “ or in 
producing,” &c., refer ? We must object, too, to 
the following statement, wffiich, we confess, we 
cannot understand:—“We see, then, that before 
oxygen unites with any other body, some energy 
must be spent in separating the atoms from each 
other, or they will be unable to make any new 
arrangement; and this separation is effected by 
means of an increase in temperature.” 

The second hook treats of “ Steam Engines mid 
Boilers,” and commences with an early history 
of the steam engine. We notice the omission of 
the names of Giovanni Branca and Sir Samuel 
Moreland, also of Denys Papin, who is sometimes 
claimed ns the inventor of the steam engine. At 
least, we know that the Acta Erudilorum of 
Leipzig for 1(185 contains notices of a new 
machine for raising water by means of the pres¬ 
sure of steam invented by Papin. Our author 
passes rapidly from Newcomen's engine to Watt's 
first improvement of it (dales unfortunately 
omitted), and then to further improvements. 
Then he plunges at once into details of construc¬ 
tion, and chapters are devoted to the valve, cylin¬ 
der, condenser, air-pump, piston, connecting rod, 
fly-wheel, governor, boiler and its appendages. 
Chapter IN. contains a capital account of parallel 
motion. Useful chapters on the efficiency of 
engines conclude the book. 

The third hook treats of the locomotive, and 
gives an interesting and fairly complete account 
of all the details of the machinery, and of the 
permanent way and points. The fourth division 
of the work is devoted to marine engines ; it con¬ 
tains a noticeably comprehensive chapter on the 
working of marine engines. An appendix contains 
various useful tables. Throughout the hook a 
number of useful exercises are given, with the 
answers to the various questions they contain. 
Considering the necessary condensation in a work 
of this size we think the author has managed to 
introduce a great deal of very useful matter into 
a small space. The chief delects of the hook— 
want of style, and a not always methodical 
arrangement of matter—can be remedied in a 
second edition. Meanwhile we feel assured that 
the work, even in its present form, will supply a 
want which has been often felt, and which the 
larger and more mathematical treatises of ltankiue, 
Bourne, and Clark do not meet. 


time required to produce the effects perceptible in 
bog-preserved bodies. On this account good ser¬ 
vice to science has been rendered by Dr. Heinrich 
Handelmann and A. Pansch in this brochure, in 
which they have given us a minute report of 
the appearance, state of preservation, position, 
and place of discovery of several bodies which 
have in the course of the last three years beon 
brought to light from different Schleswig and Hol¬ 
stein moors. In most cases these bodies were 
found to be wrapped in bides or skins to which 
the hair or wool was still attached. In a few 
instances, the coverings were of woven woollen 
texture, like tartan plaids, fringed all round and 
exhibiting traces of stripes or squares. Homan 
coins belonging to the time of Septinrius Severus 
(104 a.d.) were found near one of the bodies dis¬ 
covered in the South-Brarup moor, together with 
stamped and otherwise ornamented leather shoes, 
heads, iron weapons, and many other objects; 
while at Corselitze (Falster) a bronze fibula and 
seven glass beads were recovered. Dr. Handel¬ 
mann found that in nil cases where the bodies 
were submitted to his notice before they had been 
too long exposed to the action of the air, they 
were thoroughly saturated and infiltrated by the 
bog-liquids, and were of a blackish brown colour. 
The skin and the hair had been the best preserved, 
the former being thoroughly tanned, while the 
latter retained even a flaxen or reddish colour. 
The bones had been outwardly preserved, but they 
had become discoloured and soft throughout, had 
lost weight, and could be cut through like the 
softest wood. The cranial bones were generally 
the most changed, being friable and easily crumbled 
to dust. At first sight the bodies seemed to have 
preserved muscle as well as bones and skin, hut 
this was rather apparent than real, for on removing 
the skin the muscular substance was found to 
have almost wholly disappeared, leaving only the 
tendons stretched out as a kind of framework. 
Thus the sternal cavity was usually empty, while 
the viscera were so nearly destroyed that the liver 
was generally shrunk into a small shrivelled mass 
of tissue, and the spleen scarcely recognisable. 

The authors are of opinion that some bogs 
exert a far more strongly marked preservative 
action on the human body than others. If 
this hypothesis Bhould be found correct, it will 
place another impediment in the way of deter¬ 
mining chemically the age of moor deposits, a 
question which it seems impossible in the present 
day to decide upon any hut the still very uncer¬ 
tain grounds of palaeontological and archaeo¬ 
logical speculations on the assumed age of the 
animal bones, industrial products, and other re¬ 
mains found buried with, or near the bodies. 

Editor. 


were sent almost entirely by the Japanese Govern¬ 
ment and native merchants, there being only one 
European exhibitor. 

An Elementary Treatise on Steam. By Jolin 
Porrv, B.E., Whitworth Scholar." 18mo, 404 pp. 
(London: Macmillan & Co., 1874).—This work 
belongs to Messrs. Macmillan's well-known “School 
Glass-Book ” series. It is intended for the use of 
classes in engineering and other schools, and for 
the general student. The title affords us but little 
clue to the contents, for we may speculate as to 
whether the author discusses steam from a purely 
chemical or physical point of view as water-gas, 
or whether lie treats of the applications of steam 
power, or of the history of steam engines. In fact, 
these things are more or less combined in the little 
volume. We have in the first of the four books 
an account of the general effects of heat upon 
matter: expansion, conduction, and convection, 
ai'd the connexion between work and heat. The 
author does not here appear to have sufficiently 
grasped the idea that heat is motion; he constantly 
speaks of heat as “entering into” a bodv, as if it 
" ‘-re something material; yet he is evidently well 
aware that the material theory has long been 
abandoned. In the following definition, which 
is an important one, he is clumsy in style, 


Moorleiclienfnnde in Schleswig-Holstein. Yon 
Heinrich Ilandelmann uml Ad. Pansch. (Kiel: 
Schwers).—The hogs of Ireland and the turf- 
moors of Northern Germany and Scandinavia 
have from time to time given hack to the world, 
in a marvellously well-preserved condition, the 
bodies of dead men and women, who, for aught 
we know, may have lain for ages entombed in 
their dark and humid depths. The life-like ap¬ 
pearance of these blackened mummies, which 
often bear unmistakeable evidence to the violence 
to which they have owed their death, has long 
attracted the attention of scientific men no less 
than it has excited the wonder and terror of the 
ignorant and superstitious, and hence every fresh 
discovery of a moor-buried body is certain to 
arouse strong local curiosity and interest. The 
question of the chemical agency by which certain 
parts of the animal frame are preserved, whilst 
metallic substances and textile fabrics exposed to 
similar agencies are in some cases wholly de¬ 
stroyed or greatly modified in consistency and 
texture, is deserving of careful attention, and 
any attempt to throw new light upon the sub¬ 
ject is acceptable to the archaeologist no less than 
to the chemist, since no trustworthy test has as 
yet been suggested for determining the length of 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Macmillan for October will contain Professor 
Huxley's Birmingham address on Priestley, with 
considerable additions. Also a sketch of Lady 
Duff Gordon’s life by her daughter. 

The Rev. l)r. Redmond, of Clmdleigh, points 
out an inaccuracy in our last note on the late 
Father Theiner (Academy, p. 2t>2). Theiner was 
not a member of the same order as Gratry. The 
Oratory founded by St. Philip Neri, and called 
after him, has no connexion with the French 
Oratory founded by Cardinal de Berulle. Theiner 
belonged to the former, Gratry to the latter con¬ 
gregation. The English Oratorians are an off¬ 
shoot from the Italian, not from the French 
institution. 

The following are among the most noteworthy 
of recent additions to the manuscripts in the 
British Museum:— 

The autograph will, dated May 27, 1700, of 
Jean-Jacques Rousseau, and a series of letters of 
Rousseau, David Hume, It. Davenport, L. Dutens 
and others, connected with the residence of Rous¬ 
seau in England, and his quarrel with Hume. 
Letter-book of Silvester Jenks, of Albrigton, co. 
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Salop, partly relating to proceedings of the Eng¬ 
lish Catholic Chapter, 1703-1707. A parchment 
roll, being the Receiver's Account of the Duchess 
of Buckingham, 1474. Letters of Henry VIII. 
to Sir Nicholas Carewe, Ambassador at Vienna 
(1630), and other State papers to 1734. Some 
original letters of Camden, J. Donne, Lady Raleigh, 
&c. 

We undertaDd that Mr. E. Powden, Professor 
of English Literature at the University of Dublin, 
is preparing for publication a series of lectures 
■which he has delivered at that Institution on 
“ The Mind and Art of Shakspere.” The work 
will be published by Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. 

A work will shortly be issued by Messrs. 
Henry S. King & Co., from the pen of Mr. II. 
Curwen, in which the main idea has been to 
select the most typical examples of Literary 
Stragglers in the chief countries of the world. 
The writers treated of are :—Novalis, as represent¬ 
ing Germany ; Henri Murger and A mini OkiSnier, 
France ; Edgar Allan Poe, America; Alexander 
Petdfi,Hungary; Chatterton,England; andTanna- 
hill, Scotland. 

Messrs. Williams and Norgatf, are about to 
publish Lost and Hostile Gospels, by the Rev. S. 
Baring-Gould, containing an account of the Tole- 
doth Jescher, two llebrow Gospels circulating 
among the Jews in the Middle Ages; with a cri¬ 
tical investigation of the notices of Christ in the 
Talmud, as well as in Josephus and Justus of 
Tiberias. To this is added an investigation into 
the extant fragments of Gospels circulating in the 
first three centuries, which the author believes to 
have been drawn up either under Petrine or 
Pauline influence, whilst the canonical Gospels 
sprung from a Johannite party of conciliation. 

The same author has in the press Yorkshire 
Oddities and Strange Events (Hodges), the mate¬ 
rials of which were collected during a residence of 
many years in the county. 

The Times on behalf of Mr. Wilberforco asks 
all those who have any letters written by his 
father, the late Bishop of Winchester, which in 
their opinion would be useful to a biographer, to 
he kind enough to send them to Canon Ashwell, 
Canon Lane, Chichester. 

Messrs. George Bet.l and Sons having been 
applied to by some leading members of the New 
Snakspere Society to issue, at a moderate price, 
one of their post 8vo editions of Shakspere in a 
readable type that will not destroy the eyes, like 
the mischievous double-columned editions so 
popular of late, have determined to re-issue their 
handsome Singer’s edition of 1850, with notes, 
and probably a supplementary volume of the | 
“ Critical Essays on the Plays,” by the late 
William Watldss Lloyd. The work will be from 
Whittingham's type, in nine volumes—or, with 
Lloyd's Essays, ten—at half-a-erown apiece, and 
will be a boon to readers of Shakspere. 

Fellows of scientific societies will be in¬ 
terested to hear that Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. 
will shortly publish, under the title of Scientijic 
London , a volume of memoirs of the most pro¬ 
minent scientific institutions in the metropolis, 
including the Royal Society, the Royal Insti¬ 
tution, the Society of Arts, the Institution of 
Civil Engineers, the Statistical, the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical, and other Societies. In collecting and 
arranging his material, the author has received in¬ 
valuable aid from the secretaries of the learned 
bodies specified, who have spared no pains to 
ensure the absolute accuracy of his statements. 
The volume is from the pen of Mr. Bernard II. 
Becker, a well-known contributor to scientific 
__ journals. 

We are compelled to defer a full report of 
Bmgsch Bey’s lecture before the Oriental Congress, 
on “ The site of the lake, or sea, passed by the 
Israelites at the Exodusbut the substance of it 
may be read in the Academy of May 2,1874. 


Sir Walter Elliot, K.C.S.I., the President of 
the Turanian section, has also handed to us the 
manuscript of the address which he had prepared, 
but did not read, in order to allow more time for 
the work of the section. 

The Hunterian Club, of Glasgow, have just 
sent out the four concluding parts of their issue for 
the season 1872-3, namely: No. XVII. Sir Thomas 
Overbvries Vision, by Richard Niccols, reprinted 
from the first edition, 1010 (of which there is no 
copy in the British Museum), with a very in¬ 
teresting Introduction by Mr. James Maidment, 
tracking the rise of the young Ker to the Earl¬ 
dom of .Somerset, his profligate wife's poisoning 
of Overbury, and her getting him smothered in 
the Tower; also the descent of the present Duke 
of Bedford from her daughter. This volume is 
presented by Mr. Alexander Young. No. XIX. 
Martin Mark-All, Beadle of Bridewell; His Defence 
and Answers to the Belmnn of Loudon. Dis- 
coueriug the long-concealed Originall and Regi¬ 
ment of Rogues, when they first began to take 
head, and how they liaue succeeded one the other 
successiuelv vnto the sixe and twentieth veare of 
King Ileurv the eight, gathered out of the 
Chronicle of Crackeropes, and (as they terme it) the 
Legend of Lossels. By S. R. 1G10. No. XX. The 
Letting of Ilvmovrs Blood in the Ilead-Vaiuc. 
Witli a new Morissco, vpon the bottomo of 
Diogines Tubbe. 1000. No. XXI. A Terrible 
Battell betweene the two consumers of the whole 
World: Time and Death. By Sanmell Row¬ 
lands (by whom also are Nos. XIX. and XX.). 
The Club books are handsome quartos on ribbed 
paper, with copies of the original woodcuts. For 
the present season, 1873-4, the committee hope 
to issue nearly all the rest of Rowlands’s works, 
with a largo instalment of the Bannatyne Manu¬ 
script; and Mr. Thomas Russell, of Glasgow, will 
present the members with a volume of Patrick 
Hannav's Poetical Works. The Club needs some 
thirty members to complete its limit of two hun¬ 
dred. Application for membership should be 
made to the honorary secretary, Mr. Alexander 
Smith, Laurelbank Place, Shawfands, Glasgow. 

The work by Leon Walras, Professor of Poli¬ 
tical Economy at Lausinue, of which we made an 
announcement some months ago, has been pub¬ 
lished, It is entitled Elements dEconomic Poli¬ 
tique, and will much interest such economists as 
are also expert mathematicians—rather a limited 
section of the economic world, we think. But 
the work may be found interesting to mathema¬ 
ticians who make no claim to be considered econo¬ 
mists ; and, in England at least, it is likely to find 
more mathematical than economic readers. 

We have already alluded (Academy, Jane 13) 
to the Insect Exhibition held, not, as stated, in 
the Palais de l’lndustrie, but in the Orangerie in 
the Tuileries gardens. It was opened on Sunday, 
the 0th, by a dejeuner, and all due formalities, by 
M. Ducuing, the President of the Agricultural 
Society, ib presence of the Minister of Commerce 
and Agriculture. There is little to add respecting 
it bevond the programme already given. A ticket 
is affixed to each insect, stating its habits, its uses, 
or the mischief it commits. The Phylloxera of the 
vines is, of course, a prominent object of interest; 
and in addition to the insocts, in an “ annexe,” we 
have the insect-eating birds, each with a card 
round its neck, giving its habits, uses, appetites, 
&c. The cultivation of the edible snail, of leeches, 
and crayfish, form a supplementary division. 

The Russian Government is about to publish at 
Tiflis a collection of materials for the history of 
the war of the Caucasus and Trans-Caucasus, and 
of the Russian domination in that district. An 
official notification, dated August 25, the fifteenth 
“ anniversary of the capture of Sckamyl by the 
, troops of Prince Bariatinsky, asks for the loan of 
> any documents relating to the war in the hands of 
t those who took part in the struggle or of their re¬ 
presentatives. 


Professor Zupitza has resolved to re-edit 
Aelfric’s Anglo-Saxon Grammar. He will pro¬ 
bably publish it for the Vienna Academy. 

A manuscript by Francis Thynn, the herald, 
and the author of the well-known Animadversions 
on Speght’s first edition of Chaucer’s works, has 
been lately added to his collection at Longleat by 
the Marquis of Bath. It is a small quarto, enti¬ 
tled, “ Miscellanea, contevning matters concerning 
the Treasures of England or of the Exchequer in 
coyne and many other things belonging to the 
Exchequer. Collected and warranted oute [of] 
and by aunciente Recordes and approved llis- 
toryes, by Francis Thyun, 1509.” 

In bis edition of the various versions of the old 
romance of Guy of Warwick, for the Early 
English Text Society, Professor Zupitza of Vienna 
intends to publish first the paper manuscript in the 
Cambridge University Library, though it is pro¬ 
bably the latest, say 1450 a.d., because it is com¬ 
plete. His second" text will be the oldest frag¬ 
ment of the romance, that in the vellum Auchinleck 
MS. of about 1320 a.d. ; and this will probably 
have beside it, in parallel columns, those parts of 
1 the vellum Caius manuscript (of perhaps about 
1430-40 a.d.), which belong to the same version, 


a separate publication, as its linguistic value is 
but small. 

Professor Paul Meyer has in the press the 
second part of his Ilecueil d Ancient Te.ites Bas- 
latins, Provenqaiuv ct Franqais, and will give in it 
all the versions of the Chansons de Roland. M. 
Meyer approves of the English method of printing 
parallel texts, or all the texts of old poems, 
and leaving them to tell their own story, lie 
denounces the German way of treating the Xie- 
belungen Lied, for instance, of which Laclimaim 
declares that MS. A best represents the original, 
which he accordingly rewrites according to his 
own fancy ; Professor llufrath Bartsch declares 
that MS. B is the best, and therefore rewrites 
that on bis own theory ; and lastly, Professor 
Holtzmann asserts tluit MS. C is the true repre¬ 
sentative of the original, and he rewrites that. 
The three doctors agree in only one point—tluit 
the Poem must be rewritten by a modern German 
Professor, to be properly appreciated. (It need 
hardly be said that the Germans themselves quiz 
this proceeding.) M. Meyer will also complete 
shortly his work on the ol’d French Chansons de 
Ueste, which has been five years in the press ; 
and he will continue his Reports on Old French 
MSS. in England. He has lately found some 
very rare ones in Pembroke College, Cambridge. 

Just now, while it seems to be in fashion to 
revive the history of some of the decaying squares 
of the metropolis, it may be interesting to draw 
attention to a legend connected with one of them, 
which is little, if at all, known to the curious in 
such matters. The friends of Oliver Cromwell 
are said to have secured his remains after expo¬ 
sure at Tyburn, and to have buried them in a 
meadow to the north of Holborn. The precise 
spot has been declared by some to be at this time 
the centre of Red Lion Square, and the obelisk 
(which has now disappeared, or is covered by a 
sort of summer-house) was thought to be a me¬ 
morial erected to him by an apothecary who was 
attached to Cromwell’s principles, and had so 
much influence in the building of the square as to 
manage the markiug out of the ground; tliu3 
further contriving to pay this tribute to his 
favourite. This story is told in Anecdotes and 
Biography, by L. T. Rede, a second edition of 
which appeared in 1799—a work, perhaps, of not 
much authority. Curiously enough, however, it 
has been discovered that an apothecary named 
Ebenezer Ileathcote, who married the daughter of 
one of Ireton’s sub-commissaries, was living at 
the King’s Gate, Holborn, soon after the Restora¬ 
tion. Cunningham makes no allusion to this tra- 
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tlit it :i, but gives authority for saying that the 
bodies of Cromwell, Ireton, and Bradshaw were 
carried from Westminster Abbey to the Red Lion 
Inn in Ilolborn, at that time the largest and best 
frequented in that thoroughfare ; from thence they 
were dragged on sledges to Tyburn. 

Leigh Hunt has left a curious reminiscence of 
an “old lady of quality,” who lived in this square, 

“ a quarter in different estimation from what it is 
now.” She astounded him one day by letting her 
false teeth slip, and clapping them in again. It 
•was at her house, he adds, that his father one 
•evening met John Wilkes. Not knowing him by 
sight, and happening to fall into conversation 
with him, while the latter sat looking down, he 
:saiil something in Wilkes's disparagement; on 
■which the jovial demagogue looked up in his face, 
and burst out laughing. Jonas Ilanwav lived and 
died in a house in this square, the principal rooms 
of which he filled with paintings and emblematical 
devices in a style peculiar to himself, ns his bio¬ 
grapher expresses it. 

T.n: first of the Early English Text Society's 
publications for this year, in its Extra Series, is 
I’art I. of Mr. FurnivaU’s edition of the rhymed 
IIi.it o.-y of the Holy Grail, by Lonelich, a skinner 
of the time of Henry VI. The Cambridge (Cor¬ 
pus) MS. containing it being unique and having 
lost its beginning, the first hundred pages of this 
volume are occupied by a print of the correspond¬ 
ing part of the prose French original of Walter 
Map (not of Robert de Boron, as stated in the 
’Society’s report*), from a British Museum MS., 
with occasional readings of another; it is a toler¬ 
ably pure, though not early specimen of the Picard 
dialect, and was given in full with the English 
poem in the Seynt Graal, edited twelve years ago 
4jy Mr. Furnivall for the Roxburghe Club. Lone- 
lich's verse, of which the part now published is 
an account of the fabled adventures of Joseph of 
Arimathea and his party on their way with the 
sacred dish from Palestine to England, is im¬ 
portant and interesting as the only full English 
version of the romance ns expanded by Map, and 
ns a monument of the language of the fifteenth 
century; but its careless rhymes, very routrli 
metre, and abundance of rhyme-padding, of no 
use for either metre or meaning, make it much 
less poetical than the old French prose, which 
has a freedom and simplicity foreign to the 
mo lorn tongue, and pleasing in their quaintness. 
A review of the book must be deferred till the 
appearance of the remainder, with the editor's 
introduction and notes; in the meantime we 
would refer those who wish to have the latest 
results of a competent scholar's researches on the 
strange development of this remarkable and im¬ 
portant Arthurian legend, to the first of M. Paulin 
Paris’s Essays on tho Romances of the Round 
Table, Lr Saint Graal, in vol. i. of the Romania, 
pp. 457-482 (No. 4, Paris, October 1872). An 
earlier English poem from tho same original was 
edited by Mr. Skeat for the same Society in 1871, 
milder the title of Joseph of Arimathie, and should 
be compared with the present version; Mr. Skeat's 
excellent introduction requires, however, to be 
altered in several points to make it harmonise 
with the facts brought out by M. Paris's more 
recent investigation. 

The soul of Francis Rabelais, writes Ilazlitt in 
mne of his most amusing essays in The Round 
Table , passed into Thomas Amory, the author of 
the Life and Adventures of John Runcle. 

“ Both were physicians, and enemies of t o much 
gravity, 'ff'ir great business was to enjoy life. 
Rabelais indulges his spirit of sensuality in wine, in 
-dried neats tongues, in Bologna sausages, in botargos. 
Joint Jtunele shows the same symptoms of inordinate 
satisfaction in tea and bread and butter. While 

. * ^ le MS., about 1320 a.t>., states that its version 
is by Robert de Boron ; but M. Paulin Paris contends 
that this is a mistake. The authorship is very 
doubtful. J 


Rabelais roared with Friar John and tho Monks, John 
Btinclo gossipped with tho ladies ; and with equal and 
uncontrolled gaiety.” 

The work which Ilazlitt, after this introduction, 
proceeds to analyse, has long since passed into 
oblivion; together with another by the same 
writer, called Memoirs of Several Ladies of Great 
Britain, though styled, by a critic in the Retro¬ 
spective Review, two of the most extraordinary 
productions of British intellect. A long and 
curious account of Amory is to be found in 
Chalmers' Bibliographical Dictionary ; but what 
has served to bring back our recollection of him is 
the sight of an autograph letter recently added to 
the collections in the British Museum, written by 
him to Francis Blackburne, Archdeacon of Cleve¬ 
land. The latter published anonymously, in 1700, 
a work entitled The Confessional, which raised a 
great stir in polemical circles, and ran through 
several editions; and, as appears from an endorse¬ 
ment on the letter in question, Blackburne was 
anxious to get from Amory an independent judg¬ 
ment upon it. Amorv's reply is much too long 
and too tinged with his peculiar theological views 
to be given entire, but some portions of an auto¬ 
biographical nature are curious enough to deserve 
printing. It is dated July 29, 1709, from Wake¬ 
field, where Robert Amory, his son, practised as 
a physician. We give here a few extracts:— 

“ It. is forty years sinco I supped with yon at M r 
Wilson's Lodgings, & more from our first acquaint¬ 
ance; for. I think i talked with you on the walls of 
York in 1728. I do not remember to he sure the 
name of the Gentleman, hut it was a young clergy¬ 
man ; however y* year after, on my coming again to 
York, most certainly i was several times in y r com¬ 
pany. It could not he after, because I went away that 
year, and returned no more .... forty year then i say 
it is since that time, & as i wont the next day after 
tho night we last supped together towards Chester for 
Ireland, which i travelled nil over ; then to franco & 
Spain ; & from Cadiz in Andalusia sailed into tho 
Main; crossed tho Lino y* 22‘< December ‘3fi. & 
proceeded through a vast variety of difficulties, 
perils, & dangers, to many places on the south 
side of the Gloho;—could i havo a thought, that 
after all, & such a length of time, i should 
ever see you again; as i had no notion of your 
position, nor any intention to he in Yorkshire, if I 
did live to grow old? But so it has conic to pass. 
Heaven protected me, & providence brought mo bore 
at last; pretty well at 72, though 40 years ago, by 
falling down a precipice on Blackstone edge, I was 
carried into this town as an Xpiring man ; several 
bones broken, & bruised all ovor in a miserable man¬ 
ner. What Numbers of tho young, the fair, the wise, 
the good, have i seen fall on either hand of me to rise 
no more—& I, up still! And as you are the only 
one living who knew me almost half a century past, 
a friendship naturally sprouts from so good a ground, 
I hope to see you soon, for I design for Richmond, & 
in the mean time, shall be glad to hear from you. 
Your Letters will bo always pleasing to me. 

“As to the Author of the Confessional, i have not 
hoard for certain who ho is ; but as it a fine hook, i 
greatly esteem v* writer, & think if it was generally 
read with attention, & rightly understood, it would 
be of eminent use to Christians ; by making them 
such upon a rational & wise choice, & by ruining 
faction in religion. 

“It is astonishing, hut very true wlmt I am going 
to say, that in a conversation I had with the Royal 
Daughter of Jett, tho young black Queen of Borneo, 
I heard more sense from her lips, relative to Religion, 
than I ever did from tho greatest Divines in Europe, 
tile chi ice few excepted. The subjects of this Monarch 
arc Mahometans, but their Prince was a pure theisl, 
& looked upon the Koran as a Piece of Policy —so far 
very useful. Sho had the most, beautiful notions of 
Deity and Morality, from the light of Nature. Her 
Understanding was as charming as her features & 
figure. 

“ But I detain you too long. A Dio.” 

Thebe are two or three interesting minor 
matters recorded in Mr. Allan J. Crosby’s Calen¬ 
dar of State Papers, Foreign, 1509-1671, pub¬ 
lished this week, which may he allowed to receive 


notice from us before the graver historical mate¬ 
rials, with which the volume is chiefly tilled, are re¬ 
viewed. Among the names incidentally occurring 
in these papers is that of John Stow, “ a collector 
of chronicles,” who figures in an examination taken 
before the Lord Mayor “of such as knew the 
Spanish Ambassador’s writings.” These “writ¬ 
ings,” it seems, were being circulated about the 
City in justification of Alva's embargo on the 
English merchant ships. We meet, too, with 
Daniel Rogers, whose manuscript volume of 
Latin poetical compositions we recently noticed 
as being in the possession of the Marquis of Hert¬ 
ford ; he is here described bv Sir Henry Norris as 
steward of his house, and instructor of his chil¬ 
dren, a man very well learned in the Greek and 
Latin, whose father was burnt for tho religion. 
There are, also, two affecting letters from the 
philosopher Peter Ramus or De la Rarnde, to the 
Cardinal of Lorraine, in which lie reminds him of 
their friendships five and thirty years before, and 
prays that he will not deprive him of his professor¬ 
ship and all other rewards and fruits of his former 
studies; he also defends himself from the charge 
of hastily changing his religion. In spite of this 
appeal Ramus is shortly afterwards served with a 
notice to quit the College of Presles, and on the 
same day (October 8, 1570) a proclamation is 
issued by Charles IX., forbidding any of the re¬ 
formed religion from holding office or teaching in 
the University of Paris. Ramus returned to 
Paris in the following year, and was one of the 
victims in the massacre of St. Bartholomew. 
Sir Henry Norris writes from Paris to Cecil in 
August, 1509, that Robert Etienne, the King's 

E rinter, who for his religion is forced to abandon 
is country, has required him to present to Queen 
Elizabeth the fruit of his last labour (a copy of 
the Scriptures), as a token of the service be 
owes to her as the chief patroness of the Gospel. 
Bound up with the Scottish correspondence, ex¬ 
amined by Mr. Crosby for the purposes of this 
Calendar, we learn there is a curious collection 
of black-letter ballads, printed at Edinburgh by 
Robert Lekpreuik; they are of a political cha¬ 
racter, and extremely quaint in their metre, lan¬ 
guage, and ideas. There is also another most 
indecent ballad in manuscript, ridiculing John 
Knox and the reformed party, tlie endorsement of 
which—“ a lewd ballet ”—aptly describes its 
contents. 

The second part of vol. xiv. of the Numismatic 
Chronicle opens with an article by the Rev. Prof. 
Churchill Babington, a list of some unpublished 
or little-known coins of the Romans relating to 
Britain; a branch of numismatics, which, as the 
Professor observes, is in need of more attention 
than it at present receives. The next paper, bv 
Mr. 0. F. Keary, of the British Museum, is a welf- 
directed attack upon a theory proposed by Mr. 
Rashleigh with regard to coins bearing the name 
of Ethelred (or Ethilred) which have generally 
been attributed en bloc to the second of the kings of 
Northumbria of that name, but which Mr. Rash¬ 
leigh distributes between the first and the second 
Ethelred by a principle of discrimination which, 
as Mr. Keary abundantly shows, is open to the 
gravest objections. Mr. Henfrey contributes three 
papers, ifhe first is an interesting account of the 
collection of coins belongingto KingCharles I., who 
inherited them fromhis brother PrhiceHenry. After 
going through various vicissitudes the collection, 
which was supposed by Joseph Scaliger to contain 
30,000 pieces at the time when Prince Henry pur¬ 
chased them of Gorlaeus, finally perished in the tire 
which consumed Whitehall in 1097-8. Mr. Ilen- 
frey's second article is on ahalf-crown die of Charles 
I., and the subject of his third is the connexion 
of T. Simon the medallist with Guernsey, a paper 
which will prove interesting to numismatic biogra¬ 
phers. A curious notice is contributed bv Captain 
E. Iloare, on a document relating to the copper 
coinage of 1672-3, being the account and balance- 
sheet (for nine months of 1072-3) of James 
Iloare, comptroller and subsequently warden of 
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tho Mint. This Janies Iloare is not only to be 
noted on account of his connexion with the Mint, 
in which he was Surveyor of the Meltings and 
Clerk of the Irons as .early as 1041, but is also 
deserving of reuown as the founder of Iloare's 
bank, about the year 1040. He is mentioned 
(Oapt. Iloare remarks) in the London Directory 
for 1077 as “Janies Ilore, at the sign of the 
Golden Bottle, in Cheapside,” one of the “ gold¬ 
smiths who keep running cashes/’ The “ Golden 
Bottle ” is now over the door of the bank in Fleet 
Street, having been removed thither a little before 
the year 1700. The sixth instalment of Mr. 
Cochran Patrick's “ Notes on the Annals of the 
Scottish Coinage ” is the last paper. It deals 
with the records of the coinages of James VI., 
and forms an interesting part of what will be, 
when completed, a very important work. The 
number concludes with notices of books, &c.. and 
with an account of Snelling's Plates, by Mr. 
Henfrey, and a note on the forthcoming edition of 
Marsden's Numismata Orientolia. 

M. FrsTEr, de Coulaxges continues in a recent 
number of the Heine des Deux Mondes his re¬ 
searches into the Origines du Regime Feudal, 
begun in the Rente of May 15, 1873. The present 
article is chietly remarkable for referring the foun¬ 
dation of the feudal system almost exclusively to 
voluntary “ commendation,” the resutt of the 
natural desire of the weak to seek the protection 
of the strong. As this feeling is universal ( though 
not, perhaps, more so than the contrary desire of 
the strong to oppress the weak) M. de Coulanges 
consistently maintains that the system is no more 
German in origin than Gallic or Roman, but was 
developed by the several nations of Europe inde¬ 
pendently, but from the action of the same causes. 
However this may be, bis history of the in¬ 
stitution of patronage in Gaul from the time of 
Caesir to that of the Carlovingian kings, is emi¬ 
nently interesting and suggestive, and the whole 
article deserves careful perusal. 

M. Geffrot’s article on Amddde Thierry in 
the same number of the Itevue does full justice to 
its subject. Though throughout an tloye, it is 
moderate in tone, and the criticism of the deceased 
historian’s work is as able as it is sympathetic. 
With the objections urged against the ethnological 
theories of the Histoire des Gaules, the writer 
does not altogether agree, though he admits that 
this, Thierry's first important work, is now to a 
certain extent “ dtSpasse.” He is on firmer ground 
when he comes to the author’s later writings, 
especially those which have to do with the fourth 
and fifth centuries, Thierry’s “ vrai domaine ” as 
an historian. The extent and value of his re¬ 
searches in this period of history, hitherto (Gibbon 
and Tillemont notwithstanding) almost a terra 
incognita, are shown by M. Geftroy with admirable 
clearness and force. Premising that the three 
dominant facts of the epoch were the triumph of 
Christianity, the decadence of the Empire, and 
the invasions of the barbarians, he claims for 
Thierry the credit of having been the first, in his 
Lives of St. Jerome and St. Chrysostom, his Recite 
and Roueeaiur Recits de f Histoire Romaine, and 
his Vie d’Attila et de sen Successeurs, to analvse 
fully these several phenomena in all their complex 
causes and effects. In his interesting resume of 
the above works, M. Geftroy inclines to regard the 
Nouveaux Recits as exhibiting most conspicuously 
the author's talent and art in vivid grouping of 
details; while his final estimate of Thierry as a 
writer assigns to him a high place among the 
“ historiens des origines de la societd moderne ” by 
the side of Guizot and his own brother, Augustin. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

From the Egyptian correspondent of the Jour¬ 
nal des Dibats we learn that Europe is threatened 
with the visitation of a terrible scourge, forgotten 
for centuries past. This is none other than the 
black death, which depopulated Florence in olden 


times, and which Boccaccio rendered famous in his 
Decameron. The pestilence is spreading rapidly 
in the neighbourhood of Medina and Mecca, its 
chief feature, the dreaded plague spot, which, once 
it appears, is almost universally fatal. The Egyp¬ 
tian Government is exerting itself to tho utmost 
to prevent the spread of the contagion; but un¬ 
fortunately the Ramadan is at hand, when thou¬ 
sands of Mussulman pilgrims flock to the shrine 
at Mecca, and it is feared they will not only help 
to spread the contagion there, but also bring it 
back with them to Europe. The greatest anxiety 
is felt in Italy, on account of its frequent inter¬ 
course with Egypt and the coasts of Asia Minor. 
The only means of averting the danger would bo 
a stringent prohibition to the pilgrims to return 
direct to the countries from which they came: but 
this measure would require the united action of 
the European governments, in order to gain the 
consent of the various Mussulman governments. 

Tut; U.S. man-of-war Ashuelot. has b>en cruising 
for about a month in the waters of the Upper 
Yangtsze, and the results of this expedition appear 
be in every way satisfactory. From the Forth 
China Herald we learn that the Ashuelot. went 
“ up the river for a distance of over 1,000 miles, 
or more than 300 miles above Hankow, and con¬ 
siderably above the point hitherto reached by 
foreign vessels.” During the Ashuelot’s stay' at 
I-chang, courtesies were exchanged betaveen the 
officers and the Chinese officials, aud “a party 
from the ship weut overland on an ox- 
loring expedition, and met with the greatest 
induess and good feeling everywhere.” The 
vessel then steamed up as far as the first Gorge, 
fifteen miles above I-chang, after passing which 
point the navigation, we believe, becomes difficult, 
owing to the occurrence of dangerous rapids. On 
several occasions during her voyage, great curiosity 
was displayed by the natives at the sight of the 
Ashuelot. “ At one time the assemblage on the 
banks was computed at 50,000 to 60,000, immense 
numbers having repaired to I-chang from the dis¬ 
tricts round to see the extraordinary visitor.” 
Commander Matthews reports that he everywhere 
.found sufficient water to float the largest class of 
merchant vessels, and also that “ portions of the 
country above Hankow were very much inun¬ 
dated.’’ This, however, is commonly the case 
during the summer months. 

It is stated that the Government of Sarawak 
intends to found another settlement, 150 miles up 
the Rejang, which is nnvigable to that distance by 
small vessels. There are already two settlements 
on this river, distant 100 and 00 miles respectively 
from its mouth. The trade on the river has in¬ 
creased considerably during the past few years; 
the principal articles of export are gutta-percha, 
camphor, and bezoar stones, which are said to be 
sold at their weight in gold. The Rejang is the 
principal river on the northern coast of Borneo, 
and is some 70 miles distant from Kuching, the 
capital of Sarawak. As steamers have now begun 
to frequent this part of the territory, it is hoped 
that its trade will soon be more fully developed. 

Earthquakes are beginning to be reported from 
Germany, and recently the village of \Vurm, near 
Ilerzogenrath. has been disturbed by sharp shocks. 

Tjtf, eruptions of Mount Etna continue, and, 
although at present there seems no real cause for 
apprehension of danger to life, the villagers of 
liandazzo and Linguagrossa have left their homes 
and fled to the lower settlements. 

Accoedino to the Levant Herald, the Circassian 
settlers at Tchorlu, Tclmtaldja, aud Silivria appear 
to be giving a great deal of trouble and annoyance 
to the peaceable population among whom they are 
quartered. A temporary respite from the aggres¬ 
siveness of the settlers was afforded to them a short 
while ago, when the Circassians quarrelled and 
came to blows with one another; but, their inter¬ 
nal differences having been settled by' the authori¬ 
ties, by the imprisonment of the chief agitators, 


the Circassians have returned with redoubled 
energy to their national diversion of stealing horses. 
Besides which, probably with a desire to extend 
the scope of their occupations, they have begun to 
show themselves in armed bands on the most fre¬ 
quented roads, where they plunder travellers after 
a fashion that might excite the envy of an 
Arvanitaki. 

Tint Finanza of Alexandria reports a remark¬ 
able journey on foot, undertaken recently by an 
Italian of the name of Ricci, who has walked from 
Constantinople (after crossing the Bosphorus) 
across Asia Minor, and along the coasts of Svriti 
and Palestine to Alexandria; the whole journey' 
occupying 158 days. 

Tnu third Zeitschrift of the Berlin Geographical 
Society opens with a series of letters from Dr. A. 
Buckholz, who started in July 1873, iu company 
with Iks. E. Reichenow and W. Liihder to the 
Cameroon river in West Africa. He had previously 
been attached as scientific member to the Kolde- 
wey Polar expedition on its voyage along the 
eastern coast of Greenland, and after the ship¬ 
wreck of the Ilansa was ouo of the party which 
drifted southwards on the ice floe. Since Dr. 
Buchholz's arrival iu Africa, Dr. Liihder has un¬ 
fortunately' succumbed to the influence of the 
climate, and Dr. Reichenow has returned home. 
Dr. Buchkolz has thus been left to conduct his 
researches single-handed and has transmitted 
several valuable collections to tho Berlin Museum. 
Next finds place a short monograph, by Professor 
Sadebeck, ou the Meissuer mountain, near Cassel, 
the height of which has been lately fixed by 
triangulation and found to be 2,403 feet. A 
translation of Mr. Clements Markham’s paper, 
read before the Royal Geographical Society, on 
the railway from Mollendo to Lake Titicaca, in 
Peru, follow's next, with a sketch map showing 
the astonishingly steep gradient of this great en¬ 
gineering feat; and the number concludes with a 
short communication from the African traveller 
Dr. Nachtigal, dated Abeshr, July 31, 1873, 
which affords 6ome information respecting the 
Wadar country, and gives a somewhat alarming 
picture of the Doctor’s exchequer, which was so 
reduced as to necessitate a speedy return. 

A German translation of Paul Ilunfalvy’s 
Travels in the Eastern Provinces of Russia has just 
been published at Leipzig by the firm of Iluncker 
and Humblot, which is also bringingoutaGermnn 
version of the History of Finland from the earliest. 
Ayes to the present Time, by Professor Yrgci Kos- 
kinen. Herr Hunfalvy’s work is especially valu¬ 
able with regard to the study of the affinities 
between Hungarian and the dialects spoken in the 
territories of the Old Slaves of Livonia, Esthonia, 
and other parts of the coast-lands of the Baltic 
and the Gulf of Finland. The author’s observa¬ 
tions on the habits, speech, national characteristics 
and literature of these people are especially im¬ 
portant at the present time, when philologers are 
directing their attention so successfully to tho 
elucidation of the origin and ramifications of the 
ancieut Etruscan, and are trying to trace its 
affinity with, if not direct descent from, the 
Ugric branch of the Turanian, which comprises tho 
languages of those numerous and nearly extinct 
races whose descendants still occupy the Arctic 
regions of Asia and Europe. Although treading 
on the les3 purely conjectural ground of specula¬ 
tive linguistic analogy, Professor Koskinen’s work 
may lx- said to aid that of Herr Hunfalvy, since¬ 
re his Finnish History of Finland he throws con¬ 
siderable light on the ethnological condition of tho 
people in past ages generally, while he specially 
considers, and brings very vividly before his 
readers, the varying political aspects of their 
national destiny in recent and present times. 

Thk Geographical Society of Paris have re¬ 
ceived further details respecting the murder of 
MM. Doumaux-Diiperd and Joubert by deserters 
of the Charuba tribe, which add little to tho 
account given in the Acajdemt of July 25. It 
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would appear that, when about seven days’ journey 
from Ghadam&s, they were met bv seven individuals 
who declared they were perishing from hunger, 
and asked their hospitality. Their account seemed 
so satisfactory that, after being furnished with 
food, they were admitted into the caravan, when, 
suddenly taking advantage of an unguarded mo¬ 
ment, the new comers throw themselves upon 
MM. Duperd and Joubert, and their servant 
Ahmed-ben-Zerma, and murdered them. The 
Chambas then stripped them of their clothes and 
carried ofl'nll their property, with the exception of 
a few printed European books which they left upon 
the ground. The account was brought hick to 
Ghadames by the camel drivers, witnesses of the 
murder, who were spared by the assassins as 
neutrals. Had the unfortunate travellers not 
fallen victims to the Chambas, it is most prob ible 
they would never har e reached the end of their 
journey, as a band of ten Tuareg ] luggers were 
also on their track, but turned back when they 
heard the Chambas had effected their purpose. 
The guide Nahceur-ben-Kttalmr, who had ar¬ 
ranged their murder with the Chambas, lmd been 
sent to prison by the caimacan of Ghadames pre¬ 
vious ta their departure, his bad faith having 
been discoveied by the travellers. It appears that 
the caimacm of Ghadames had entreated them to 
desist from their journey to Ghat. Notwith¬ 
standing this catastrophe, another exploration of 
the Saluua towards Timbuctoo is being organised i 
by M. Largeau, of Geneva. j 


Tilt: LATE M. (il IZOT. 

The story of M. Guizot’s life is the political 
history of two reigns, and the natural history of a 
class. It Is recounted with perhaps inevitable 
partiality in the Menmires pottr servir a I Histoire 
de mon Teni/is, and it needs a canvas as broad as 
that furnished by those monster volumes to be 
rendered faithful as n portrait, or instructive as a 
lesson. The great parliamentarian—whose rule 
dill most to ruin the reputation of parliamentarian- 
ism in France—would have strongly objected to 
a miniature; and he was fortunate in living a life, 
in presenting a personality, that cannot be com¬ 
pressed. Most French statesmen and active poli¬ 
tical writers of t lie younger schools can he sketched 
in a few strokes of the pen ; an epigram cun define 
them—and that definition has seldom been want¬ 
ing. They have been servants of an idceji re, men 
with a settled pet system and panacea; and the 
lives and characters of such men may be gene¬ 
rally summed up without injustice in a few 
sentences. M. Guizot was tlm type of a more 
ancient and more complex species. He brought 
the logic of the schools to bear upon the de¬ 
bates of a parliament ; Jie argued from far-off 
historical examples to audiences tint seldom went 
further back in history than the file of last year's 
Moniteur Offieiel ; he quoted Tacitus in the 
Chamber of Deputies—an indignity to which no 
member would venture to subject the present 
Assembly at Versailles. He was cast in the ancient 
rigid English mould, with all the Anglo-Saxon 
inclination towards cautious compromise. He 
was the last—for M. Thiers is a very vaudevillist 
beside him—classic statesman, and contrasted 
strangely with the fierce ltomantique legislators 
who—be they De Monty or Jules Favre, Louis 
Blanc or Cliangnmier—have held the tribune 
since the February Devolution. Politically, he 
adopted Mazarin’s motto le temps et moi, and 
M. Guizot probably laid the greatest stress on the 
last monosyllable. His continual and emphatic 
self-assumption was undoubtedly one of the chief 
causes of the dislike with which his own party 
regarded him. Ilis unpopularity outside the 
Chambers was simply due to the fact that he 
despised popularity, and showed his contempt. 
Conservative, Republican, or Imperialist, few of 
the nmnv prime ministers who have held port¬ 
folios in France during the last sixty years have 
dropped them without having enjoyed their hour 
of ovation, their share of rieats. Liberal, Im¬ 


perialist, or Orleanist, Guizot never obtained more 
than the addled eggs. Nor as an historian and 
pamphleteer was Guizot’s reward ever equal to 
the effort and long labour of production—that is 
to sfty, supposing the crown of a literary life to 
be the praise and gratitude of men, and not the 
power and emolument of office. Guizot was ever 
suspected of using every volume he produced as 
a stepping-stone to a political pedestal; and the 
outlines of his life, the enumeration of his many 
works does not altogether allay the suspicion. 

Pierre Francois Guillaume Guizot was bom at 
Ximes in 176". A child of seven, he saw his 
father led by the Terrorists to the guillotine, and 
immediately afterwards was taken with his pro¬ 
scribed family to Switzerland. There the Calvinists 
■ could live in peace, and there Guizot probably ac¬ 
quired much of that frigid sternness of demeanour, 
that impassible hardness of character that made 
Royer Collat'd—himself no well of the milk of 
human kindness—say of him, “ Do la tete, beau- 
coup de tete, et peu de coeur.” He was educated 
gratuitously at the Gymnasium of Geneva, and at 
nineteen went to Paris to study for the bar. But 
the studies were soon discontinued. The student 
was too poor, too ambitious to waste five years of 
his life in earning the barren title of Doctor of Law. 
M. Stopfer, a former member of tho Swiss Go¬ 
vernment, employed him as tutor to his children, 
hut here Guizot's pride rebelled nt some of the 
minor consequences of his dependent position, 
and he left his charges, taking with him a 
work that had been planned to facilitate their 
studios. This work, the Dictionnaire ties Sgno- 
ngmes, was published, and procured for hint 
an introduction to Suard, the Secretary of 
the Institute, ami the Censor, who, in 1774, 
waged a tierce war with scissors against Beau¬ 
marchais’ Fssavs. This patron procured for 
Guizot an entry into the principal literary and 
political journals of the epoch, and it was at his 
instigation, if not with his help, that ho wrote 
his first literary works, Annates de l’Education ; 
Vie dis Posies Francois da Steele de Louis XIV.; 
and IIEspagne.cn 1808 ; but the monumental trans¬ 
lation of Gibbon's Decline and Fall was planned 
and executed by Guizot alone. Academical circles 
opened their arms to the young author, but he 
resisted their solicitations for yet a little while, 
and tried his hand at lighter literature in L'Etat 
drs Ilcaux-Arts en France, and a pamphlet on 
the Salon of 1810—works which drew down 
upon him the scathing satire of his master in 
criticism, Gustave Planche. Then Guizot took 
refuge in the University, and was appointed Pro¬ 
fessor of Modem History. About this time, 1812, 
there were ominous cracks and tremors in the 
elaborate edifice of the Empire, and M. Guizot 
was not slow in interpreting the symptoms. His 
marriage with Mdlle. de Meulnn, a writer in the 
Puhliciste, of decided Legitimist opinions, pro¬ 
cured him a seat in the secret councils of the 
Club de Clichv—the centre of the Bourbon con¬ 
spiracy, conducted bv Montesquiou and Royer 
Collard. Both proved their gratitude to the 
neophyte. Called to the Ministry of the Interior 
on the return of the Bourbons, Montesquiou ap¬ 
pointed Guizot his general secretary, and subse¬ 
quently Royer Collard entrusted him with the 
framing of the famous Press Law, which 
sixteen years later served as the model of 
Charles N.'s tyrannous onlonnanccs — when, 
by the by, M. Guizot found himself enrolled 
in the ranks of the Opposition. Guizot was 
Censeur Royal when Napoleon returned from 
Elba—and for six weeks managed to retain 
his place on the Ministerial staff. Scanda¬ 
lous stories have been based on this circumstance, 
and grave doubts were entertained as to the 
Censor's fidelity to the Monarchy. They were, 
however, dispelled when he took refuge at Gand 
and edited the Moniteur de Garni in the Royalist 
interest. At the second Restoration he resigned 
his post of Censor, and was named Maitre des 
Requetes and Councillor of State—functions which 


permitted him to resume his literary labours. The 
result was a few political pamphlets and essays 
of a pseudo-Liberal kind: Quelques Idles mur la 
Liberty de Ut Presse ; Essai stir I Instruction Pub~ 
liqne ; Dela SmverainetJ etdes Formes du Gmiveme- 
ment. He obtained promotion by the publication 
of a subtly disguised plan of electoral corruption, 
which he was appointed to carry out under the 
title of Director General of Communal and De¬ 
partmental Administration. From this moment 
he possessed political influence, and with Royer 
Collard, the Due de Broglie, and M. Mold formed 
the party of the Doctrinaires—a word created to 
describe Guizot. It was the nucleus of the “Juste 
Milieu ” which acquired such importance a few 
years later. Guizot set his face sternly against 
the ultra-Royalist reaction that followed the assas¬ 
sination of the Due de Berri, and thenceforth the 
Doctrinaires were Orlcanists, all but revo¬ 
lutionists. It is nt this date that Guizot 
published the powerful criticisms: Exttmen du 
Gouvemement de la France depuis la Restau- 
ration, in which he abjures his Legitimist faith ; 
Des Conspirations et. de la Justice Politique, 
a plea which he practically denied under Louis 
Philippe; and Des Mogens de Gouvemement et 
(TOpposition duns lEtat actvel tie la France. His 
chair at the University became a political tribune, 
and his lectures were prohibited. These lectures 
were subsequently published as essays ou La 
Civilisation cn Europe, and La Civilisation en 
France, which are among his best known works. 
In his enforced leisure he edited the Encyclopedie 
Progressive and the llevtte Franqaise, and wrote 
his Histoire du Gouvemement Represent atif, & 
treatise ou capital punishment for political crimes, 
an essay on Calvin, and numerous works on the 
English history and literature. 

It is scarcely possible to follow Guizot through 
all the parliamentary intrigues and ministerial 
crises of the Orleanist era. He stamped the reign 
with his dominant vice—cool and impenetrable 
egotism. He raised the erv “ Enrichisscz vous! ” 
He made venal ministers rik! a venal Parliament; 
he made corruption deliberate, and systematised a 
theory of government ; as Oormenin said of him, 
“ il fnisait pourrir son sieele; ” and those who 
were startled by the nerveless, soulless way in 
which Fran-e accepted the yoke of the Second 
Empire, by the quick collapse of all the national 
energies at the outset of tho last war, have not 
read the history of the Guizot rfgime aright. M. 
Rouher did little worse than complete and extend 
the system of Louis Philippe's minister. To add 
that while the minister corrupted and preached 
corruption, he remained himself incorruptible, is 
to say little in his favour: he is a clumsy fisher 
of men who hungers for the bait upon his hooks. 
M. Guizot remained to the last the doctrinaire 
Minister of Louis Philippe, learnt nothing and 
forgot nothing, while his rival Thiers learnt as 
many parts as he forgot. At the coup d'etat his 
political life was virtually at an end. In the 
quietude that followed expulsion from power his 
most enduring works were composed: X' Histoire 
de la Revolution (CAngleterre ; VAmour dans le 
Manage, Guillaume le Conqnerant, Edouard III. 
et les Bourgeois de Calais, Memoires pour serrir a 
I Histoire de nton Temps ; L'Eglise et la Societc Chrf~ 
tienne, the famous defence of the Papacy ; Histoire 
Parlementaire de France, Meditations stir t Essence 
de la Religion, and Histoire de France rarontee it 
mes Petits Enfants, a work which we believe the 
author has left nearly completed. Have Guillaume le 
Con ipit rant, L'Eglise et la Societc Chrctienne, his last 
work, and one or two productions destined for the 
use of schools, Guizot's worlcs are very little read 
in France. With the mass of the public his reputa¬ 
tion was purely political; his literary authority was 
accepted without enquiry on the strength of the 
Academical approbation. Tho first element of con- 
tern porary popularity is the power of entertaining. 
Guizot had much to tell, but he had never per¬ 


fected himself in the best wav of telling it. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

HEBREW COINS. 

Guildford: Sept. 15, 1874. 

The question raised in your columns as to the 
authenticity of certain Hebrew coins lies in a nut¬ 
shell. Any coins of a specific gravity not exceed¬ 
ing that of pure silver have, so far, a good, though 
not a conclusive title to be regarded as genuine. 
An y coins of a'specific gravity in excess of that 
of pure silver must be of other than legal issue. 
The question is one solely of fact ; and I cannot 
conceive that it should be pursued with any aim 
but one, that of the discovery of the truth. 

It is in this light that the discovery of any now 
Jewish coin has an importance far higher than 
that of the individual value of such a coin. It is 
as an element in the general theory of Hebrew 
coinage, that it is most essential to regard it. 
This theory I venture to consider as extremely 
unsatisfactory; not only from the discrepancies 
between such high authorities as M. de Saulcv and 
Mr. Madden as to the attribution of certain coins, 
but still more from the entire disregard of the 
full and definite information which Hebrew 
literature supplies as to denominations and weights. 

In the works of the writers to whom I have re¬ 
ferred we only read of shekels, and their fractional 
parts; the same word being applied to both silver 
and copper money. But in the Talmud we find no 
less than thirty words used to denote money. We 
have nine denominations of silver coin, of which 
the definite weights are given; and we have an 
equal number of copper coins specified, of which 
the mutual relations, and the relation to silver, 
are stated, although the absolute weight is not 
added. A very perfect and symmetric monetary 
system is thus shown, on indisputable authority, 
to have existed for a very long period of time. It 
does not seem to me satisfactory to ignore this 


literary feet, in discussing the subject of Hebrew 
money. 

The weight of the coin now usually called the 
shekel is only one element in this general system. 
The coins usually termed shekels do not amount 
to more than three-fourths of the legal weight of 
that piece of .money. The normal weight of 220 
grains troy has been assigned by Mr. Madden to 
this coin, although specimens exist of 224 and 
228 grains weight; and it is a good numismatic 
rule that coins are found below, hut not above, their 
proper weight. The book of Exodus assures us 
that the Oiccar, or talent, contained 3,000 shekels. 
The Talmud fixes the weight of the shekel in 
question at 320 grains. The Babylonian talent, 
in best preservation at the British Museum, is 
within one per mills of this determination, being 
059,040 grains, instead of 000,000. Surely these 
evidences are conclusive. 

I must not now intrude on your space further 
than bv a brief reference to the use of the word 
“ stater ” bv St. Luke, as the coin paid in satis¬ 
faction of the Temple tax for two persons. This 
word is the translation of the Chaldaic “ rigliia,” 
or three-quarter shekel, which we learn from the 
Talmud was, at a comparatively late period, 
adopted as a compromise to regulate the Temple 
tax ; the priest3 demanding the Sela shekel, and 
the people proposing to regulate their payment by 
the zuza, or quarter shekel. As to the presence 
of the words “Shekel feral” on these coins, I 
have found them on a silver coin of sixtv-three 
grains weight. They cannot, therefore, denote the 
name or denomination of the coin, at all events 
absolutely. 

Even more important than the question of 
weight, is that of date ; and this is one on which 
each new specimen of a Hebrew coin may throw 
light. From the time of John Hyrcanus to that 
of Agrippa II., a tolerably regular series of coins 
exists, from the careful study of which some in¬ 
formation is to be derived as to the gradual 
palaeographic change in the letters employed. 
These eponymous coins amount, according to M. 
de Saulcy, to seventy-eight (in 1854)■; and, ac¬ 
cording to -Mr. Madden, to ninety-eight (in 1804). 
Fiftv-three anonymous coins according to the 
former, and forty-five according to tiie^ latter 
writer, are attributed to three brief periods of 
Jewish history, amounting in all to eight or to 
nine years; these periods, moreover, being widely 
separated bv dated coins. It seems to me that 
this assumption has the tendency to arrest the 
study of a branch of enquiry from which the 
most important historic results may he expected 
bv the aid 'of patient investigation. With this 
view, every coin, and every variety of coin, de¬ 
serves a study, and may prove to have an im¬ 
portance far higher than can be assigned to it if 
we take as determinate the actual theories of 
even the most elegant writers on the subject of 
Hebrew weights and coins. 

Francis R. Conder, C.E. 


“ SCIENTIST,” &C. 

26 Argyll Road, Kensington, W. 

The convenience of the American word“ scientist” 
for “ man of science, scientific man,” is bringing 
it into use, notwithstanding its barbarity. If -1st 
is to be considered a simply English, and not a 
Greek termination (and why' should it not?), then 
“ sciencist” would he the word, like “ physicist,” 
“purist,” and so on. But in “scientist ” we have 
-ist added on to a root, “ scient,” which does not 
exist in English. But wiiv should not that word 
exist, precisely in the sense we want, the trans¬ 
lation of the French savant ? Have we not 
an incumbent, an innocent, a crescent, a 
precedent, an antecedent, an accident, an 
incident, a resident, a president, a respondent 
(and alas! a co-respondent), a correspondent (a 
much happier man), a student, an agent, a regent 
(at least we had one when I was a hoy), a tangent, 
a client, the orient, a patient, a deponent, an ex¬ 


ponent, a serpent, an adherent, a current, a patent, 
a penitent, a fluent (in fluxions), an affluent, an 
insolvent (alas 1), all formed from Latin participles 
in precisely the same manner ? Hence, I beg 
leave formally to introduce a scient into this 
heterogeneous company (from “ an incumbent,” 
through “ a president,” to “ an insolvent ”), and to 
propose that this strictly formed dissyllable should 
take the place of the American barbaric tri¬ 
syllable “ scientist.” A “ scient ” would not mean 
one who “ possesses knowledge in general,” so 
much as one who rejects all hut knowledge for 
the foundation of hypotheses, and therefore con¬ 
structs only with such materials as he already 
“knows.” A “scientist” would then be an 
“ adherent to scieuts.” 

A gentleman wrote to me the other day to 
know whether he might say pharmacist in place 
of pharmaceutist, because of its more evident re- 
lation to pharmaci/. I could only answer, why 
not ? All the words have fallen from their 
Greek sense. “ Pharmaceutical,’’ which the same 
gentleman tells me is in America reduced to 
“ pharmacy/,” has a Latin appendage to a 
Greek word, while the Americanism takes the 
Greek root “ pharmak ” (the origin of which 
is more than doubtful, though its meaning as 
“ poison ” is only too well fitted to characterise 
the wares of a modern “ pharmacy ”), and claps an 
English (no longer a Latin) -al to the end. Here 
America is not only shorter but more legitimate— 
if there is such a’ thing as legitimacy in word- 
formation, which 1 have long doubted lor reasons 
far too many to unfold. “Pharmaceutic” or 
“ pharinacic," without the al, would be more Greek, 
and, comparing “therapeutic” and “thoracic,” 
more (medical) English. But on a recent occa¬ 
sion I have found it necessary to make 
many compound words out of syllables which 
refer to other words, like chloroform = tereWoride 
+ of + funny le (as we may suppose), and chloral 
= chlonne + al um (as we know). When I was at 
Cambridge, there was the Litmus, looking very 
like a Latiuisation of the river Cam, hut really 
representing Cambridge Amateur A/usical L ni- 
versitv .Society—the order of the words a little 
twisted for euphony, as “cuams” would have 
been puzzling. In the same way we remember 
Charles II.'s Cabal Ministry. We want words of 
a reasonable length to express conceptions which 
often require a treatise to develop, and which 
consequently cannot be expressed by that very rough 
and rude svstem ot compounding words which we 
have inherited from our Aryan ancestors, and 
which some of the German sesquipedalian, and 
modem chemical “ sea-serpent ” polysyllables have 
reduced to an absurdity. There is that fearlul 
word “utilitarianism,” invented by Mill, and 
utterly unintelligible without a hook on its long 
back. ‘ The root is “ tit,” and the simple “ uty,” 
rhyming to “duty” (a most significant rhyme, 
by the bye, in this case, leading to the foundation 
o’f thit;/ on ut>/), would answer all the purpose, 
while utilitarians ” (another awful word of the 
-arinn, or Arvau class) would be reduced to 
“utians.” Long ago De Morgan wished to con¬ 
tract “quantitative” and “qualitative,” which 
are difficult words for the tongue, into “quanti¬ 
tive” and “ qualitive,” but “ quanty, quantive, 
qualtv, qualtive ” would be enough for “ quantity, 
quantitative, quality, qualitative,” and such omis¬ 
sions of unaccented syllables are the life ol modern 
Romance words. 

As a philologist, in the strict sense of ft word- 
lover (a “ phillog ” would be quite enough, and 
“ pbillogy ” would name the science), I feel that 
the time has come for meeting the wants of the 
age bv new creations, sufficiently near the old in 
sound to pass current in speech and on paper. The 
last great effort in this way, for which all must 
be thankful, was Van Helmont’s invention of the 
word “ gas.” which has no further root than his 
own brain. Pott, who has just completed his 
Lexicon of Roots (and a wonderful work it is, 
full of suggestion for new formations), and 
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those who cling to Aryanism, believe that the 
age of root-formation (like the age of miracles), is 
stone-dead. I believe both are alive. As in my 
own half-century of life I have witnessed the 
change from an eight-penny letter to Cambridge, 
to a shilling telegram to John o’ Groats, or Pen¬ 
zance, or Tipperary, and a three-penny letter to 
any part of America, or Germany, or France,—I 
feel to live among what would have once been 
called miracles. And as the progress of science 
has continually forced us to invent new terms, 
and often to adopt the expressive monosyl¬ 
lables invented by workmen for their own 
use, I feel that root-formation must have 
a new start, and that root-treatment by derivations 
through affixes and internal changes, and by com¬ 
positions of half-words or letters, thus combining 
in one system the Aryan, Semitic, and North 
American Indian plans, with, when convenient, 
the Turanian agglutinations (as in our titles of 
companies and Acts of Parliament), must undergo 
a “ conscious development,” to supplement its 
former unconscious development. Jthe Aryans 
had not much else but war and agriculture to 
guide them. We have not only these, but poetry, 
pbilosophv,science,art, commerce, andpolitics. The 
“phillog” must becomes “scient.” These two 
classes of thinkers have been so widely separated 
that it has hitherto been almost thought a lusus 
naturae or “ sport ” (a most expressive botanical 
term) when a University man took a good 
“ double first.” But we are “ changing all that,” 
and “ phillogy ” and science will henceforth go 
hand in hand. “ Barbarity,” which I used in my’ 
first sentence, should in “ phillogy ” merely mean 
a foreigner's application of his own habits of 
speech to roots taken from another language. The 
secondary meaning of “ savage and uncivilised 
life” has nothing to do with “ phillogy," that is, 
is “ unphillogie.” But remembering that all our 
present word-system is a field inherited from the 
uncivilised, and traditionally tilled without a 
scrap of scientific cultivation, we should rather 
shun this secondary sense of barbarity when ap¬ 
plied to words, as a defilement of the tombs of our 
ancestors. Words are the garment of thought : 
as thought grows, it must have fresh suits. 

Alexander J. Ellis. 


THE DATE OF “RICHARD THE REDELES.” 

Berlin, S.W., Yolk str. 2: Sept. 13,18T4. 

Your kind notice in the Academy (June 13) of 
my essay on King Richard II., encourages me, 
now that I have read Mr. Skeat's valuable notes 
to Richard the Redeles, to address these lines to 
you; for, guided by those notes, I have re-ex¬ 
amined the subject, rectified several of my mis¬ 
taken notions, and stumbled on a few questions 
which 1 should like to see discussed and examined 
by competent judges. Will you allow me to lay 
them before you ? 

As to the authorship of the poem, Mr. Skeat's 
arguments are so convincing, that no more needs 
be said about it; but I do not feel equally sure 
that Mr. Skcat is right in restricting the date of 
the poem to September, 131(0. Several passages 
will admit of a more satisfactory interpretation if 
we are allowed to refer them to events posterior 
to Itichard’s deposition, and I really believe I can 
show from the poem itself that Passus III. and 
IV. were written after Henry IV.’s accession. 

In the first instance, there is in Passus II. an 
allusion to a fact which can be proved to have 
happened in October, 1300, several days after 
Henry's coronation. I mean the fact of Sir W. 
Bagot's having been publicly reproved at the Par- 
lement. Pnss. II. 1. 1 TO, we read, “This lord”— 
which by Mr. Skeat's showing, too, means Bagot 
—“ was, 

‘‘1. 174. . . broughte to the hrydd, and his blames 
rchersid. 

“1. 175. Prevyly at the rarlcment, amonge all the 
pcple.” 

Now, the Paxlement mentioned here cannot 
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have been that summoned in September, which 
certainly had no time left for Bagot’s aftairs, for 
it held only one sitting, the famous one of September 
30, 1300, which was sufficiently filled up with 
deposing one King and instituting another. 

The new Parliament under Henry was sum¬ 
moned for October 0, but did not transact any 
business till Tuesday, October 14, the day following 
Henry's coronation ; and it was Thursday, October 
16, that Sir W. Bagot was called to the bar of the 
House. On that day his bill against the Duke of 
Aumerle was read, and he himself charged by the 
Duke of Exeter with having plotted against Henry 
of Lancaster's life. Holins'hed (ed. London, 1808, 
vol. iii. p. 5) adds to his account, that to this 
accusation Bagot made no reply, and states that 
“on Saturday ensuing Bagot was once more brought 
to the bar (together with J. Hall, one of the Duke 
of Gloucester's murderers), examined, and sente 
ageine to prison." 

Is it possible to doubt that this account, which 
is followed by Shakspere, furnishes the key to 
the passage quoted above P That the “ Parlement ” 
in 1. 175 was Henry’s first? That the scenes re¬ 
lated by Ilolinshed were before the author's mind 
when he wrote, in Pass. II., the lines 164 sqq.; 
and that, consequently, those lines were written 
after Henry's accession ? 

But even without this direct proof ns to the 
time of the composition, a comparison between 
the first two, and the last two Passus, will lead to 
the conclusion that the former were written 
before, the latter (Passus III. and IV.) after, 
Richard's formal deposition. The difference be¬ 
tween these two parts is striking. At the be¬ 
ginning, in spite of the author's doubt as to 
“ what shulde fall,” Richard is treated by him as 
his liege lord, his lawful Sovereign, and, in con¬ 
formity with the author’s declared intention of 
writing “ him a writte to wissen him better,” 
every line is addressed to the King personally; 
“thou” and “you,” mean, with rare exceptions, 
no one but Richard himself; for instance: “ Now, 
Richard the Redeles, reweth on yourself,” &c. 
This address to Richard as the misguided sove¬ 
reign is persisted in till near the end of 
Passus II. Passus III., however, most signifi¬ 
cantly opens with an investigation into the causes 
of Richard’s fall (Pass. III. 1. 3, p. 486: “ whi 
the hie kertis her hele so mysside ”) ; and im¬ 
mediately after there follows the fable of the 
partridge, in which Richard—now no more spoken 
to, but spoken of, as a third person; for instance, 
P. III. 1. 110, p. 400: “Arere now to Richard 
and reste here awhile ”—is represented almost in 
the light of an intruder, as the “ wrong leader,” 
whilst Henry is depicted as the true father, and 
openly declared to be (1. 93, p. 489) :— 

'• Tho heed of hem all and hicste of kynde 
To kepe the Online, as eroneele tollith.” 

It is impossible to believe that these words, an 
evident vindication of Henry's claim to the crown, 
should have been written in an address meant to 
reach Richard's hands as long as he was the law¬ 
ful sovereign; however, it is easy to account for 
them, and for the fact that in Passus III. sqq., the 
author no longer addresses himself to Richard, 
but to a general reader, if we suppose that, in the 
midst of his writing, he was surprised by the 
news of Richard's deposition. This news would 
naturally interfere with his plan of sending a letter 
of advice to Richard, but could not dispose him 
to give up writing altogether; for when W. Lang- 
land, the moralist and public instructor, took up 
his pen, he did not think of Richard only, but he 
“ travelled on his tretis to teche men hereafter ” 
(l’rol. 01); his “ will ” was that it should be read 
by a great many young and old (Prol. 64 sqq., 
473), and that, the laying open of the faults of 
ichard's reign should be “for the best ” even of 
“ Kyngis and liavseris comynge ” hereafter (1.86, 
p. 476). 

We may, therefore, safely presume that the 
announcement of the deposition did not put an 
end to the poem. The author simply drops his 


address to Richard, and, turning from him to tin 
public, continues to show the evils of Richard's 
lawless and unprincipled government, and point 
at the blessings to be expected from Henry, the 
friend of the people. 

This view, allowing the author a longer space 
of time for his composition, and a wider scope for 
the interpreter, is consistent in itself, seems in' 
harmony with Langland’s character as a Careful 
writer, and removes several difficulties in the in¬ 
terpretation of the poem. O. ZiBrEL. 


NEW SHAKSPERE SOCIETY. 

Skipton : Sept. 12,1874. 

Will you allow me to inform your readers that 
the non-appearance of the editions of Henry VI. 
and Romeo and Juliet, announced so long since in 
your journal, is not due to any neglect of mine ? 
They have been ready for the press a long while, 
and I had put myself to much personal inconve¬ 
nience to get them so. On the Henry VI., in 
particular, I have spent more than 600 hours of 
hal'd work. Yet this evening I receive notice 
from the Committee of the Society that they do 
not intend to proceed with its publication. No 
reason is assigned ; although the very last com¬ 
munication I received from the Director was to 
the effect that Messrs. Childs had now procured a 
very large fount of old type, and were ready to 
go on with printing this play. F. G. Fleat. 


POSTHUMUS IN “_CYMBET,INE.”—A “ CORRECTION '’ 

' CONFIRMED. 

3 St. George's Square, N.W.: Sept. 12,1874. 

Mr. Fleay has done his best to make my in¬ 
stances— 

“ Tho res|idence | of Poslthumus: | so nigh | at least.’’ 
—III. iv. 

“A head|less man! j Tho garjments of | Posthumus.” 

—IV. ii. 

“ fit his theory ” that the first is Posthumus, and 
the second Pdsthumus. Can he deny that the 
accent is on the first syllable in one, if not both, 
of the following lines: — 

“ Thy lioart* j to find it. j Is she | with Posjtknmus."— 
III. v. 87. 

“Unless | thou wouklst ] griuCe quickly. | This Pos[- 
thumus.”—V. v. 170. 

Only one instance is needed to upset Mr. Fleay's 
“ almost decisive ” test, and to show that Shak- 
spere used Pdsthumus and Posthumus in Cymbe- 
Itne, just as he used Duneiuane and Dunsinane in 
Macbeth (see Notes and Queries, September 6), to 
suit the varying needs of the beat of his verse. 
Mr. Fleay’s other arguments in favour of the 
earlier date of this scene ii. of act iv. of Cymbe- 
line have exactly the same value, in my opinion, 
as his Posthumus one—tlxat is, none at all. Be¬ 
cause II. i. of the Tempest “ has a much greater 
proportion of rhymes [in the 6-measure blank 
verse] than any other scene in the play ; ” two: 
“ done, sou," the rest having none—is that a reason 
for the earlier date of this scene? Because a 
noble dirge is afterwards inserted for a weaker 
one, or a blank, in Cymbeline IV. ii., is that a 
reason for the whole scene being earlier than the 
rest of the play ? I do regret greatly Mr. Fleay's 
riding his rhyme-hobby so hard as to make him 
catch hastily at any seeming support for his views 
and thus ruin his criticism of special plays. His 
aper on Julius Caesar is the weakest I ever read, 
t has been the main cause of my epithet “ incau¬ 
tious ” (so printed in my commeuts on his Macbeth 
and Jultus Caesar paper) for at least eighteen of hia 
statements in the proofs of his later papers for 
the New Shakspere Society, of which he haa 
already withdrawn or modified twelve. But this 
general question, which I only allude to at 
Sir. Fleay’s request, cannot be discussed in the 
Academy. The special point which I have proved 
is, the one I originally maintained in Academy, 
September 6, that “at any rate, one of Mr. Fleay’a 
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statements (as to Postliumus in Cymbeline) is 
wrong, if not both,” so that his “ almost deci¬ 
sive ” test altogether fails. 

Frederick J. Furnivall. 

*,* We cannot receive any further letters on 
this subject.—E d. 


SCIENCE. 

THE MEETING OP THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS 
OP ORIENTALISTS. 

The second meeting of this Congress was opened 
in London on Monday evening last by a moderately 
full gathering in the theatre of the Royal Insti¬ 
tution in Albemarle Street. 

Representatives have been sent to the Congress 
on the part of the following countries: Germany, 

E f. Lepsius), the United States of America, 
f. W. D. Whitney), France, Algeria and the 
ch Colonies (3), Russia, Finland, and Poland 
(3), Holland, Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, Sweden 
and Norway (2), Hungary, Luxembourg, Portugal, 
Rounutnia, and Japan. 

Among English philologists who have attended 
the Congress, we may mention—Dr. Birch 
(President), Professor Max Muller, Sir Henry 
Rawlinson, Sir W. Elliot, Dr. Muir, Dr. Rieu, 
Dr. Rost, Mr. Cheyno, Professor Childers, Mr. 
Sayce, Mr. Cull, Professor Wright, Dr. Legge, 
Mr. Edkins, Professor Cowell, Professor Douglas 
(Secretary), Mr. Caldwell, Bishop Callaway, Mr. 
Alexander Ellis, Professor Eggeling, Mr. Bensley; 
as well as the following persona eminent in other 
branches of knowledge—Sir John Lubbock, Mr. 
Grant Duff (President of the Archaeological sec¬ 
tion), Professor Owen (President of the Ethno¬ 
logical section), Mr. E. B. Tylor, Mr. Newton, 
Mr. Vaux, Mr. Bonomi, &c. 

Among foreigners who have arrived, the fol¬ 
lowing names will be most familiar to English 
readers :—Brugsch Bey, Professors Jules Oppert, 
Chwolson, Weber, Dillraann, Eiseulohr, Euting, 
Gosche, Hang, Krehl, Ilunfalvy, Lepsius, Merx, 
Xoldeke, Pertsch, Roth, Schrader, Ldon de Rosny, 
Brockhaus, Stenzler, their Highnesses the Prince 
and Princess of Roumania, and the Syrian Patri¬ 
arch with his Suffragan the Bishop of Jeru¬ 
salem. 

The President took his seat at half-past eight, 
and delivered the following 

INAUGURAL ADDRESS. 

This second meeting of the International 
Congress of Orientalists is an event of more than 
ordinary importance in the annals of Oriental 
studies. The fortunate idea of bringing together 
students of congenial pursuits to interchange 
thoughts, to discuss points of common interest, 
and to make each other's acquaintance is due to 
the exertions of M. de Rosny, who, 1 am happy to 
say, has given us the favour of his company to¬ 
day. It was founded in Paris in 1873. The 
warm interest ever shown by France in Oriental 
studies, and the high distinctions long ago at¬ 
tained by the celebrated men of that country, 
most of whom have unfortunately passed away 
from us, but whose labours adorned the country 
to which they belonged, made Paris a most appro¬ 
priate site for such a Congress. At the close of 
that Congress—September 6, 1873—the vote of 
those present determined, notwithstanding brilliant 
offers and pressing invitations from other countries, 
that this second Congress should be held in Eng¬ 
land and in this great city, distinguished for its 
extent as well as for its devotion to the study of 
the East, and connected with that East by a thou¬ 
sand ties, the interests of commerce, the spread of 
civilisation, missionary labours, and the duties of 
governing Oriental dependencies of various tongues 
and sites in that East which is to-day the object 
of our meeting and the subject of our thoughts. 
In order that the Congress of Paris might have 
a successor, it was necessary to elect a President 
in this country, and the nomination fell upon my- 
•elf. In undertaking the duties of such an office, I 


was well aware of the difficulties involved in the 
task. A President, gentlemen, at the present day is 
not merely a name or a sinecure, he is a reality, an 
administrator; and, however ably seconded by his 
secretaries and his committee, he has yet a great 
deal of detail to manage and many arrangements 
to effect. In the presence of so many who are 
more versed in the duties of affairs than myself 
there is but one thing to ask you, and that is your 
cordial co-operation with one who accepted the 
office under the feeling of his own deficiencies for 
the task, and of the necessity that some one should 
promptly step forward to continue the work which 
had been begun, and which promises to be of such 
great advantage to Orientalists. Our first duty is 
to announce the favour with which the movement 
has been received by the different States and 
Sovereignties of Europe, delegates from whom are 
present here to-day. Besides those gentlemen who 
appear as representatives of the different Powers 
of the North and West, others have come from 
the far East to add by their presence, by the in¬ 
formation they bring and the objects they display, 
to the pleasure it will afford us to make their ac¬ 
quaintance. Here, gentlemen, I must tell you that 
the application made to the Secretary of State for 
India was received in the most kind and prompt 
manner, and that the Hindoo savants designated as 
likely to contribute by their presence to the suc¬ 
cess of the Aryan section were at once consulted 
by the Indian Government, who offered to send 
them to Europe to be present to-day at our 
first meeting. If from various causes they are 
not here, India is not without its representa¬ 
tives. An eminent civil servant of the Indian 
Government is here from the Presidency of Bom¬ 
bay, and will, I am sure, carry back with him to 
that Presidency the remembrance of the warm re¬ 
ception which you will accord him. There has 
been every desire on the part of the India Office 
to do all that has either been asked or lies in its 
power on behalf of the Congress, and you will see 
on the occasion of your visit to that Office that an 
admirable museum and an extensive library show 
that the Office is not indifferent to Oriental learn¬ 
ing and studies. The advance of civilisation, 
is marked by the increased attention paid to 
the pursuits in which we are engaged. The spread 
of knowledge has not only rendered that popular 
which was at one time reserved for a narrow 
circle, but has elevated these studies in public 
estimation. In this country the bond which 
holds us to our Asiatic Empire, the links that con¬ 
nect our commerce with all the nations of the 
East, have rendered the intimate acquaintance 
with the languages, thoughts, history, and monu¬ 
ments of these nations not a luxury, but a neces¬ 
sity. Probably persons could be found in so 
large a city, if required, who could speak any 
dialect under the sun, or read any writing upon 
the planet. To whatever branch of Oriental learn¬ 
ing any of those who have honoured the Congress 
with their presence to-day is attached, he will be 
sure to find some congenial mind to take a warm 
interest in his pursuits, interchange thoughts 
with him, or aid in the solution of his difficul¬ 
ties ; nay, the pursuit of these studies is a kind 
of touch of nature—it makes us all akin, just as 
in the study itself everything that is individual 
disappears from the mind, except the pursuit 
itself. Orientalists too are all, so to sav, men 
born of the same family, and, like a family, mu¬ 
tually interested in the success of their respective 
studies. Before that, as students, all the distinc¬ 
tions of race, creed, and nationality disappear or 
are forgotten. Even criticism ought neither to 
be nor become personal, inasmuch as science 
places for its object the highest scope of the mind 
—truth—which is in most cases difficult to find 
and no reproach to miss. The nineteenth century 
has seen the revival of Oriental learning; and the 
great discoveries made throughout the East, in 
Mesopotamia, Egypt, India, and Persia, have 
thrown an entirely new light on the ancient 
monarchies, religions, and languages of the East- 


era world as it existed forty centuries ago. 
This has been due to several causes, chiefly to 
the improved facilities of access by which tra¬ 
vellers and others have visited these countries and 
their monuments, and have excavated their re¬ 
mains, and partly to the advance made in Europe 
itself, which has enabled the monuments dis¬ 
covered to be more accurately copied. The ex¬ 
tensive excavations made throughout the East, 
and the continuous explorations of modem 
travellers have left no accessible monument 
uncopied; and the quantity of the material 
now placed at the disposal of the student 
is consequently immense. With the increased 
number of texts of the old East has come 
more accurate knowledge, based on the power 
of comparison now given to the students. These 
materials were unknown to enquirers of the pre¬ 
vious century. Empires have been exhumed, and 
for the first time a contemporary history of re¬ 
corded events has been found. In Egypt the most 
recent excavations of M. Mariette have added con¬ 
siderably to the knowledge of history and geo¬ 
graphy, by the discovery of the numerous names 
on the Pylon of Karaak recording the foreign con¬ 
quests of Thothmes III. These, in a paper lately 
read before the Academy of Inscriptions, enabled 
him to attempt a more accurate classification of 
the Egyptian names of countries. In Mesopotamia 
the missions of Mr. G. Smith and his diggings 
amid Kouyunjik have added extensively to the 
completion of Assyrian texts, elucidating the his¬ 
tory and religion of that people; while in India 
the labours of General Cunningham promise to 
bring to light and classify the different monu¬ 
ments and antiquities which he explores and re¬ 
cords. The first discoveries, it will be remembered, 
were due to the unearthing of important monu¬ 
ments, and it appears almost a subject for the con¬ 
sideration of the Congress to recommend that every 
reasonable facility should be accorded in the East 
to excavations undertaken purely from a scientific 
point of view; for those branches of excava¬ 
tions which follow up the hints afforded by monu¬ 
mental information require coutinuallv this dis¬ 
covery of fresh materials to stimulate the student, 
and without them the study languishes. It will 
also be remembered that the oldest languages are 
found almost exclusivelv on monuments, and that 
with the exception of Egypt, all the ancient 
records being ot fragile and perishable materials, 
have been lost or destroyed. Continuous excava¬ 
tion is therefore requisite to obtain fresh material; 
for, as already remarked, without fresh material 
these studies languish, and the interest in their 
purauit diminishes. It is not possible here to 
enter into details of all the most important of the 
monuments, and their contribution to the advance 
of Oriental knowledge, but there are two of 
supreme importance, discovered in times compa¬ 
ratively recent, which rise to the mind at once 
—the tablet of Canopus, found by Professor 
Lepsius amid the rums of San, the ancient 
Tanis, and the bilingual inscription of Dali ob¬ 
tained by Mr. R. ll. Lang in the ruins of 
Idalium in Cyprus. The tablet of Canopus has 
proved beyond a doubt, if such still lingered, 
the truth of the discovery of the Egyptian 
language and the decipherment of the hiero- 
lyphs; the inscription of Dali has led to the 
ecipherment and interpretation of the ancient 
Cyprian language, about which erroneous notions 
had hitherto prevailed, but which has now been dis¬ 
covered to belong to the Aryan family and to the 
Hellenic group of that section of languages. 
These, indeed, are only the most striking examples 
of the philological value of newly-discovered in¬ 
scriptions ; but those from Mesopotamia and 
Egypt are scarcely less remarkable for their con¬ 
tributions to the historical knowledge of those 
ancient empires; while the celebrated Moabite 
stone or inscription of Dhiban has presented a new 
page to the history of the Semitic people con¬ 
terminous with Judaea, and one of the oldest texts 
in the characters of the Phoenician alphabet and its 
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different classes. It is a most valuable document 
of the Palaeography of the Semitic family eman¬ 
cipated from the cumbrous and perplexing syllables 
of the various kinds of cuneiform writing. From 
the importance of the Congress’s encouraging, bv 
its sympathies, further excavations, I turn to 
another point which might engage its attention, 
and that is the transliteration of Oriental texts 
into European characters. Great progress in this 
direction has been made of late years and many 
schemes have been proposed. In some instances, 
the learned societies and scientific journals have 
insisted on the adoption of particular' svstems for 
papers admitted into their pages. There are 
many members present of all the Orien¬ 
tal Societies and Academies of Europe, and 
it will be for them to consider if some mutual 
agreement can be arrived at on this subject, 
and, lor most Oriental languages, a decision favour¬ 
able to one universal transliteration would be of 
the highest importance, as it would in many in¬ 
stances supersede the necessity of printing in 
various characters and different "Oriental types, an 
expensive and difficult process. It would not, 
indeed, effect this for languages written with 
syllabic characters, but for those only which have 
an alphabetic one, and the same mode of trans¬ 
literation would be an invaluable aid to the 
simplification and rendering of words in these 
languages, and making them universally intelli¬ 
gible. This subject will be no donbt submitted 
to the consideration of one of the sections of the 
Congress. It is, indeed, one of the subjects which 
it would be the especial object of the Congress to 
regulate, or at all events to initiate. That some 
such necessity exists and is felt is proved by the 
constant changes made by individuals in their 
transliteration of the words of Oriental tongues, 
whether living or extinct; the older systems 
already adopted not answering to the special no¬ 
tions of the manner in which these languages 
should be transliterated. Should the Congress be 
able to pronounce any opinion on this difficult 
subject, that opinion would no doubt carry with 
it great weight, even should it not finally decide 
the question, and lead to a further consideration of 
this pressing want of philological unity. It is not, 
perhaps, necessary for the Congress to consider how 
tar it would lie desirable to discuss the question of a 
universal alphabet—such a one as would super¬ 
sede for Orientals themselves the necessitv of writ¬ 
ing in their own different characters the different 
languages distributed over the East. Could such 
be devised it would be a great advantage for the 
acquisition of those ku guagesbv the West, months 
and perhaps years being now spent in mastering 
alphabets and syllabaries of complicated kinds. 
Among the Polynesian islanders the European 
script has been successfully introduced and adopted, 
because they never had, till the appearance of 
European civilisation among them, a mode of 
writing; and there was constquently no national 
amour-propre to contend with, nor any script 
already in use to supersede. It is not so in the 
East, attached, from various causes, to their re¬ 
spective characters. But it is evident that, clothed 
in a European alphabet, there would be no greater 
difficulty in mastering many of the Arran 
and Semitic languages by Western scholars than 
in acquiring the different languages spoken in 
Europe—a task much facilitated by their having 
one common mode of printing and writing the 
same sounds. It may be considered the first step 
to unity among the European nations will be this 
adoption of a common alphabet, when entirely 
carried out, and nothing would more powerfully 
connect the East and the West than the removal 
ol those barriers which prevent an ensy acquisition 
of those keys of thought necessary for the mutual 
understanding and happiness of mankind. It is a 
natural transition to pass from this subject to the 
consideration of the attempts malting to introduce 
universal communication by means of Pasigraphy, 
or writing by ciphers. This system has been for 
some time in use in the West, "and different ways 


have been proposed to arrive at the result. One 
is the mode of communicating by signals, consisting 
of numbers, at sea. Certain sentences of general 
use are numbered and translated into the different 
European languages. The flag which carries the 
number speaks the same sentence, when hoisted, 
to vessels of all other nationalities; in lhet, the 
number is a universal medium of maritime com¬ 
munication. A flag with a few numbers asks a 
question ; another with fewer or more gives the 
answer. Now, this device contains the elements 
of a universal language, limited indeed to a few 
stereotyped sentences such as are generally wanted 
in maritime intercourse. A modification of this 
system has been adopted for the purposes of com¬ 
merce, for the Transatlantic and other telegraphs, 
to supersede the necessity of long and con¬ 
tinuous messages, which would take too much 
time and trouble in transmission. But the 
work's compiled for this purpose are in the En¬ 
glish language only, A modification of this prin¬ 
ciple will be laid before the Ethnographical Section 
consisting principally in the substitution of num¬ 
bers for words, the same number answering to the 
same equivalent word in all languages. It is 
evident that when dictionaries on this principle 
shall have been compiled, it will be possible for a 
limited communication to be held in writing with 
Orientals, of whose language the European is 
ignorant, in the same manner as by maritime 
signals. It is a step towards universal language, 
and, although a feeble one, probably the only step 
which will ever be made. Its value and defects 
will no doubt occupy the attention of the Ethno¬ 
graphical Section. It is not a language properly 
so called, but a means of interchange of thought, 
and might prove of the greatest value where other 
means were not at hand. Those divided by sounds 
will be united by numbers. The presidents of the 
various sections will deliver their inaugural ad¬ 
dresses, after which the papers accepted will he 
rend before the different sections, and the verbal 
communication will then bo made. As some of 
the sections have many more papers than can 
possibly l>e read or discussed nt a sitting, the 
president of the section will have it in his power 
to adjourn the sitting, should he deem it neces¬ 
sary, to another day, so as to admit of other papers 
being read. But it is evident that, in consideration 
of the numerous papers and subjects for con¬ 
sideration with which the Congress has been 
honoured, it may be impossible to read all 
communications, and some can only be noticed 
as received. Besides the sittings of the sections, 
which are detailed in the programme, the Congress 
will visit in the day-time the principal museums 
and institutions which contain objects of art and of 
antiquity connected with the East, Its first visit 
will be to the British Museum, where such mem¬ 
bers as are interested in the different sections will 
find abundant materials of the old and modern 
East to occupy their attention. The great Egyptian 
and Assyrian collections deposited in its galleries, 
and the numerous Phoenician, Funic, Ilimvaritic, 
and other Semitic inscriptions are particularly 
worthy of notice, and the visit will be preparatory 
to the sitting of the Semitic section, to which it 
will form an excellent introduction. In order to 
reduce the labours of the Congress to a definite 
order, the meetings have been reduced into sections, 
one for each of the five days from the loth to the 
10th inclusive. These sections are the Semitic, 
Turanian. Aryan, Ilamitic, Archaeological, and 
Ethnological. They embrace all the topics, lin¬ 
guistic and scientific, connected with the East. 
The Semitic section will consider both the extinct 
and modern Semitic languages ; in other words, to 
that section has been relegated the consideration 
of such Semitic languages ns are written in 
Cuneiform characters, for the Cuneiform inscrip¬ 
tions include some certainly not of the Semitic 
family. But the mass of the inscriptions of Assyria 
and Babylonia are Semitic, and the characters and 
languages were extant from above twenty centu¬ 
ries b.c. to almost a century a.d., or the days of 


the Roman Empire. The discovery of the read¬ 
ing of the Cuneiform by Grotefend in 1803 
was one of the most marvellous applications 
of the intellect to the resolution of the pro¬ 
blem of an extinct language of which there 
existed no bilingual inscription as a key. Since 
the evolution of the name of Darius, the study 
has advanced in an unprecedented manner, no 
fewer than five languages—viz., Persian, Me¬ 
dian, Babylonian, and two sorts of Assyrian— 
having been deciphered and interpreted, and the 
history of these Oriental Empires having been 
examined from their original documents and con¬ 
temporary sources, thus relieving us from the 
necessity of relying upon secondary information 
afforded by Greek and other authors. The dis¬ 
covery of the Persian by Grotefend, subsequently 
perfected by the labours of Lassen, Burnouf, and 
Rawlinson, was succeeded by those of the Baby¬ 
lonian and Assyrian by Ilineks and Rawlinson; 
and it is precisely these last two languages which 
have produced a golden harvest of results, 
when completed by the labours of Professor 
Oppert, Mr. G. Smith, and Mr. Fox Talbot. A 
light entirely new has been thrown on the my¬ 
thology and history of these old Semitic nations. 
The fact Of another language, called the Accadian 
or Sumiriau, extinct like the Assyrian, but not 
easily referable to a particular stem, although sup¬ 
posed to be of the Turanian stock, is an unex¬ 
pected addition to the knowledge of the lan¬ 
guages of Western Asia. It is not to be supposed 
that discoveries so startling have been received 
without incredulity or opposition. The nature of 
these languages, written in a complex syllabary 
which only finds its parallel in the abnormal script 
of Japan, and the diiliculties which first attached 
to the decipherment of the names of gods and 
kings, caused the first attempts to ho coldly re¬ 
ceived by scholars especially devoted to Semitic 
studies. These doubts have, however, since given 
way to convictions, and the truth of Assyrian 
researches 1ms been finally recognised. The study 
of these aucient languages, which may be classed 
as extinct—in contradistinction to those which, 
though uo longer spoken, have yet had their 
knowledge preserved by tradition, and which are 
called the dead—is strictly inductive. The exa¬ 
mination of the logical deductions to be made from 
the position of a word in different passages is found 
to he as important, if not more so, in determining 
their meaning as their comparison with words in 
existing or dead languages supposed to be cog¬ 
nate. The consideration of some of these points 
will occupy the attention of the Semitic section 
as well as the nature of the grammar and struc¬ 
ture of the Sumiriau, the Elamite, and the 
Median. Besides these linguistic questions, others 
in connexion with the history and mythology of 
the old Semitic nations will be considered in that 
section. Nor iB it more than necessary to revert 
to the priority that these early languages have in 
the study of comparative philology, owing to the 
undoubtedly remote age of the early monuments 
on which the languages appear, and their showing 
its change and development in the course of cen¬ 
turies. It is impossible to exclude these old 
grammatical structures, these oldest words, from 
the arena of that study, for without them the 
study must lie considered as incomplete. The 
same observation also applies to the researches into 
comparative mythology and the evolution of 
ancient religions, for it is only by the consideration 
of the .Semitic myths that a true appreciation 
can he made of the extent to which Western 
Europe was influenced by the traditionary legends 
of Babylonia and Assyria. The researches also 
into the astronomy of Babylon and Assyria are 
scarcely less interesting, and the evidence of the 
cuneiform records of these people goes far to con¬ 
firm the high antiquity traditionally handed 
down of the astronomical observations of the 
Chaldaeans. If that branch of the Bubject ia 
at present incomplete, at all events the re¬ 
searches of M. Oppert and Mr. Sayce have 
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approached the subject, and it will be im¬ 
possible to write the history of ancient astro¬ 
nomy with the omission of the Babylonian and 
Assyrian observations and astronomical know¬ 
ledge. If, indeed, the astronomy of those nations 
was disfigured bv, or due to, a superstitious astro¬ 
logy, intermingled with omens, some bearing a 
great affinity to the practices of the West, there 
still remains the comparison of the astronomy 
with that of Greece, which was derived at a later 
time from the Alexandrian schools. The histori¬ 
cal enquiries have resulted in a still greater conflict 
of opinion, and M. Oppert will bring these diver¬ 
gencies before the section; for it cannot be con¬ 
cealed that the chronologies of the Jews and 
the Assyrians as they at present stand, do not 
harmonise—there is a want of synchronism. It 
is not possible to decide at present where the error 
lies, but nothing but an act of violence, such 
as the alteration of text, or the forced hypo¬ 
thesis of an omission of years in the Assyrian 
Canon, can at present rcduco them to a com¬ 
mon level. The difficulty has many bearings, 
and affects history generally ; and could these dif¬ 
ferences be reconciled, that alone would entitle 
this Congress to be regarded as marking an epoch 
in tho annals of ancient historical investigation. 
The unfortunately defective state of the present 
knowledge of the history of Babylonia, owing to 
the want of adequate monuments, which still lie 
inhumed in the country, prevents the investiga¬ 
tion of the later history from being more accu¬ 
rately known, and some doubtful chronological 
and historical points from being settled. Con¬ 
siderable service to the publication of papers and 
memoirs on this subject has been rendered by the 
learned societies in this country, especially the 
Royal Asiatic Society, the Royal Society of 
Literature, and the Society of Biblical Archae¬ 
ology, and by different scientific journals, especially 
the Ztitsehrift. fur /Vjjujithrhe Upraehr of Berlin. 
The Turanian section comprises all the languages 
of that class, and will in the present Congress 
consider subjects connected with the Chinese 
language and literature. It is not necessary here 
to do more than briefly allude to the extent of the 
literature of China, and the mass of old writings 
which have survived the repeated conflagrations 
which have overtaken it. Notwithstanding the 
labours of the French Sinologists, especially M. 
Stanislas Julien, numerous points of historical in¬ 
terest remain to be considered. One that came 
under their notice was tho history of the Han 
dynasty,- a period remarkable for its relations 
with other States, and its political reforms; for it 
was in that remote period that tho system of 
competitive examinations was first introduced 
into the political organisation of the Chinese Civil 
Service. A translation of the most important 
works of that time was proposed at the Paris 
Congress, 1873, and, could it be carried out, 
would add considerably to the knowledge of the 
geography and ethnology of Indo-China. So 
many subjects of interest about Japan were dis¬ 
cussed at the Paris Congress, that there remains 
scarcely any of great importance to treat of in 
the present Congress; but the study of Japan, its 
language and its literature, deserves our highest 
sympathy, from the remarkable phenomenon of the 
welcome Japan has offered to Western civilisation, 
and the fact of its interesting peculiarities of lan¬ 
guage and writing, notwithstanding the impress 
it has received from the Chinese script and litera¬ 
ture. The comparison of its language with others 
of the Turanian family deserves great attention. One 
of the subjects which will be referred to the Tura¬ 
nian sectionis the interpretationof theEtrurian lan¬ 
guage. That tongue, which belongs to the extinct 
class,has exercised the ingenuity of Europe for more 
than a. century, and the difficulty of solving the 
mystery has always been a reproach to the power 
decipherment and interpretation exhibited in 
the rapid progress made in the Semitic Cuneiform 
an d Hamitic Egyptian. Since the work of Lanzi, 
various enqtirers have referred it to the different 


European languages—Lanzi himself to the Greek 
and Latin, Sir William Betham to the Irish, 
M. Judas to the Hebrew, another enquirer to the 
Teutonic, and the Rev. Isaac Taylor to the Tura¬ 
nian stem. Mr. Taylor proposes laying his views 
before this section, and the subject is one worthy 
of the attention of the Congress, as in the dis¬ 
cussion that will very likely ensue it will pro¬ 
bably be shown whether it should he considered a 
Turanian or an Italian dialect, to which latter 
class the opinions of scholars have generally in¬ 
clined to assign it. The views of Mr. Taylor will, 
however, have specially to be considered, and the 
roofs he wishes to bring forward in favour of his 
ypothesis will be passed under examination. The 
great difficulty about the Etruscan language is 
that the words do not appear to be directly con¬ 
nected with the Italian dialects as they ere at 
present known, and the inscriptions are, although 
numerous, too short to enable sufficient com¬ 
parisons to he made to determine logically the 
meaning of words not being proper names which 
are found in the dillerent texts. The Aryan section 
will have papers on the Sanskrit literature and 
subjects connected with it, and the flood of light 
which the study of this language has thrown on 
the history of European languages has made it the 
most favoured of Oriental languages. There is 
supposed to be found the original source of the 
very tongue in which this address is delivered. It 
is, as all are aware, a literary not a monumental 
languiige, as no monuments inscribed in Sanskrit or 
its'uearest dialects are older than the fourth century 
B.c. It is a problem yet to be solved what was the 
oldest Aryan alphabet. Was it Greek, Syrian, or 
Lyeian? Asyet none is known older than theseventb 
century B.c., and of course they are all comparatively 
recent compared with the Egyptian and Baby¬ 
lonian. Among the languages of the Aryan sec¬ 
tion, attention should he directed to the Lyeian, 
as it is certainly one of the oldest which appear 
on the monuments. This dialect, limited to a 
small locality in the south-western coast of Asia 
Minor, and written in a mixed Greek and Phoeni¬ 
cian alphabet, lias not yet been interpreted to any 
extent, although the alphabet has been deciphered. 
It was in 1830 that the late Sir C. Eellowes first 
brought to England trustworthy copies of Lyeian 
inscriptions. Several of these were bilingual, and 
the language has been supposed to resemble the 
Zend ; but'the interpretation has been suspended, 
and although attempts have been recently made to 
affiliate it to the Sclavonic, and even to one of the 
Norse languages, it must still be classed, like the 
cognate Car-inn, among the extinct or unknown 
languages of Asia Minor. 

The Hamitic Section will represent the progress 
made in Egyptology since the first discovery of 
the mode of deciphering and reading this pictorial 
language of ancient Egypt in 1817. It is not 
necessary^ here to enter into a detailed exposition 
of the mode of decipherment and interpretation of 
the hieroglyphs which was aided by the trilingual 
inscription of Rosetta, and did not require so great 
an effort of the mind to discover as the cunei¬ 
form. The only difficulty was to divest the mind 
of the idea that figures and representations of 
objects were not used ns pictures, but as phonetic 
ciphers. That point reached, the difficulties 
rapidly disappeared, and the inductive method 
pursued with a mathematical rigour by tho first 
euquirers and by later students his evolved alike 
from the grammar aud the dictionary the relation 
of the ancient Egyptian to the Coptic. So great 
has been the progress made, that the purport of all 
texts, and the entire translation of most, is no 
longer an object of insurmountable difficulty. As 
in the case of Assyria, the history of Egypt has 
been revealed from the monuments, and a mist 
which huug over the learned labours of the past 
century has been dispelled, and although the 
chronology of Egypt presents unfortunately too 
many gaps to justify precise determinations, yet 
sufficient evidence has been obtained to prove the 
immense duration of the Egyptian empire. It is, 


however, one of the marvels of Egypt and its 
early civilisation that it starts already full grown 
into life in the valley of the Nile as a nation 
highly advanced in language, painting, and sculp¬ 
ture, and offers the .enigma as to whence it 
attained so high a point of development. There 
is no monumental nation which can compete 
with it for antiquity, except, perhaps, Baby¬ 
lonia, and evidence is yet required to de¬ 
termine which of the two empires is the 
older. As far as an opinion can be formed 
from archaeological considerations, there is a 
greater weight of evidence in favour of gradual 
development in Babylonia. Some of the lin¬ 
guistic tablets iu terra-cotta found in that country 
have recorded the transition in that region in 
characters gradually developing from the pure 
pictorial into the conventional cuneiform, but no 
Egyptian inscriptions, as yet discovered, are 
written exclusively, or even mainly, in hiero¬ 
glyphs used as pictures only in contradistinction 
to sounds. All, even those of the most remote 
antiquity, are full of phonetic hieroglyphs. The 
arts of Egypt exercised an all-powerful influence 
on the aucient world—the Phoenicians copied 
their types,' and Greece adopted the early Ori¬ 
ental style of architecture, for the Doric style 
came from Egypt, the Ionic from Assyria, the 
later Corinthian from Egypt. If Phoenicia 
conferred an alphabet on Greece, Egypt sug¬ 
gested the use of such characters to Phoenicia. 
Already, iu the seventh century before Christ, tho 
hieroglyphs represented a dead form of the 
Egyptian language, one which had ceased to be 
spoken, and the Egyptians in trod need a conventional 
mode of writing simpler than the older forms, and 
better adapted for the purposes of the vernacular 
idiom. Egyptian philosophy—the transmigration 
doctrine of Pythagoras—that of the immortality of 
the soul of Plato, pervaded the Hellenic mind 
from the colleges of Thebes. The wisdom of the 
Egyptians was embodied in Ethical works of 
proverbs and maxims as old as the pyramids and as 
venerable for their hoar antiquity even in the days 
of the Exodus. The frail papyrus, the living rock, 
the temple, and the tomb, have all preserved an 
extent of literature found nowhere else. The 
motive was a religion which looked forward to an 
eternal duration or the return of the past to the 
future. The national poem of Pentaur is found 
on the walls of Thebes, and the papyrus of Sallier. 
The Book of the Dead was alike sculptured on the 
tombs and written on the roll—it embodied much 
of the symbolic though less of the esoteric doctrine. 
The Elvsian fields, the streams of Styx, burning 
Phlegethon, the judges of the dead, are Egyptian 
conceptions; the sun-worship is Egyptian; medicine 
aud astronomy, geometry, truthful history, and ro¬ 
mantic fictions are found in an extensive literature. 
Many dogmas and practices of an Egyptian origin 
have descended to the present day, and exercise 
more influence than is generally supposed on 
modern religious thought. Here it is not possible 
to do more than allude to the services rendered to 
Egyptian interpretation by Professors Lepsius, 
Brugsch, Lauth, Ebers, and Eisenlohr, in Ger¬ 
many; M. Chab.ts, the late Vicomte de Rougd, 
and M. Maspero, in France ; and Mr. 0. W. Good¬ 
win and Mi-. Le Page Renouf, in this country. 
But it is in Berlin alone that a journal specially- 
devoted to Egyptology appeals to us as the recog¬ 
nised organ of students of the language and an¬ 
tiquities of tho valley of the Nile. From Brugsch 
Bey, who attends this Congress ns the representa¬ 
tive of that enlightened ruler the Khedive of 
Egypt (who has done so much for the revival of the 
knowledge of the ancient condition of the country- 
over which he rules by the excavations lie has 
sanctioned or undertaken at the suggestion of M. 
Mariette, and by the valuable publications of 
Brugsch Bey and" M. Mariette, whose heavy cost 
His Highness has undertaken), the Hamitic section 
will hear a lecture of great interest on the point of 
departure of the Exodus from the land of bondage. 
The subject of Archaeology-, both local and 
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general, has been the object of so many Congresses 
that only a small part of this vast subject can fall 
into the scope of the present Congress. Archae¬ 
ology treats of the ancient Oriental ethnology—of 
the earliest and the existing civilisation of the 
East. Both enter extensively into the history of 
the human race, and without their aid no descrip¬ 
tion of ancient life, however brilliant, is complete. 
The ancient monuments of India will come under 
the consideration of the Archaeological section, as 
also the always interesting subject of the great 
Pyramid, about which many opinions have pre¬ 
vailed, although the only one received by Egypto¬ 
logists is that it was the sepulchre of a monarcn of 
the fourth dynasty. There is one subject con¬ 
nected with the archaeology of the East to which 
your attention should be specially directed, and 
that is the extensive forgeries of Oriental inscrip¬ 
tions and other objects, perpetrated in late years 
at Jerusalem and in Arabia. With the increased 
value placed on works of ancient art the attention 
of forgers has been directed to the production of 
spurious monuments. Some of these are too gross 
to effect the deception they wish to effect, but 
others require a considerable practical knowledge of 
works of ancient art to detect. Mow, the labours 
of the philologist are incomplete without the ad¬ 
vice ami assistance of the archaeologist, without 
which erroneous ideas may be entertained as to the 
relative value, the truth or falsity of ancient mo¬ 
numents. lienee an Archaeological section which 
shall discuss such difficult points is essential; 
besides that, it serves also to connect the studies 
of art and literature. In some branches of archae¬ 
ology—such, for example, as the study of gems 
or engraved stones—the number of recent imita¬ 
tions is greater than that of the really ancient 
remains, and this unfortunately' in proportion to 
their beauty and excellence; so that archaeolo¬ 
gists are accustomed to look with great scrutiny 
and suspicion at these works of ancient art. Nor 
are there present in these objects those criteria 
which, as iu the instance of coins, aid to deter¬ 
mine the authenticity of the particular object 
under consideration. The philological enquirer 
often, on the other hand, renders equal aid to the 
archaeologist by determining the relative age of 
different objects of antiquitv. A section of the 
Congress is devoted to Ethnology—that is, the 
consideration of the present actual condition of 
the dilferent races of the East—just as archae¬ 
ology considers their past civilisation. Ethno¬ 
logy is intimately connected with another 
branch of enquiry—viz., Anthropology, which is 
limited to the relative physical conditions of the 
races of men. In the Ethnological section those 
subjects will be considered which do not belong 
to the province of philology or archaeology. They 
are all most intimately connected. In' fact, a 
knowledge of ethnography'is essential to the study 
of archaeology, just as in the natural sciences the 
intimate acquaintance with living species, fauna, 
and flora, is essential to the due comprehension of 
extinct races of animals. Many obscure points in 
archaeology are cleared up by ethnological studies, 
w hich teach what is going on at the present day 
among peoples not more highly advanced in 
civilisation than the predecessors of the most 
highly civilised races at the most remote periods 
to which archaeology can point as the most hoary 
historical ages. In the consideration of the diver¬ 
sities of race, ethnography also renders invaluable 
aid to the philological considerations which guide 
us in the determination of the relative periods of 
the oldest civilisations of the East. For lan¬ 
guage alone is not a sufficient criterion for deciding 
a point so remote from observation and so 
delicate, change of language not always im¬ 
plying diversity of race. It is to ethnology as 
well as to archaeology and philology that we 
must look for the solution of the problems, whence 
came the first inhabitants of the valley of the Nile, 
the alluvial plains of Mesopotamia, the valleys of 
the Himalayas, and the bauks of the Yangtszekiang, 
the isles of Japan, the shores of Indo-China, with 
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all their internal varieties, the Ainos, the Miautsze, 
the natives of the Andaman Islands—in short, the 
general state of the question of the early immi¬ 
grations which were made before history was 
written, or tradition definitely handed down. 
Some of these questions will occupy the attention 
of the Ethnological section, and will receive ample 
illustration from the contributions and memoirs 
offered to it. Under the head of ethnology have 
beeu classed the science and the products, natural 
and artificial, of the East. The glyphic and 
graphic arts have indeed been assigned to the 
Archaeological section; but the arms, natural 
weapons, the manufactures, the products of human 
ingenuity in any shape are portions of the 
study of Ethnology, and as such will be considered 
under that department. The development of the 
so-called Stone and Bronze ages of the East, their 
contributions to the general knowledge of the condi¬ 
tions of the fiist inhabit ruts of the globe, are particu¬ 
larly interesting to all enquirers, when it is borne in 
miud that the cradle of mankind has, by universal 
consent and uniform tradition, supported by direct 
historic proofs, always been placed in the East, 
and that the early European races emerged subse¬ 
quently' from an originally uncivilized condition. 
These younger children of time derived the first 
elements of their civilization from contact with 
the East., then, relatively, far more advanced, 
placed under more favourable circumstances, and 
surrounded by those productions of nature which 
have ever contributed to the comfort, luxury, and 
refinement of mankind, and to the development of 
the arts and sciences. These natural products it 
is impossib’e to do more than allude to, they are 
so numerous—valuable metals, precious woods, 
gums, spices, the teeth of animals, the ivory of the 
hippopotamus and the elephant, the nutritive fruits 
almost superseding the necessity of the cultivation 
of grain. The thousands of products of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms have at all times 
directed the attention of the West to the East, 
just as in the East itself they have called forth 
some of the greatest efforts of human ingenuity, 
and have given rise in past ages to discoveries 
relatively as great and important as those which, 
in modem Europe, cease to astonish us, simply be¬ 
cause of their universal diffusion and daily use. All 
these can be made objects of enquiry, but it will be 
impossible in a single sitting to do more than allude 
to tho subject, or to read such papers on these 
points as may be submitted to the section. In 
the present Congress, however, there are many 
present who can throw light upon whatever it may 
seem desirable to discuss under these several heads. 
There only now remains to mention the assistance 
rendered to Oriental studies by the universities 
and learned societies of Europe, who, in addition 
to the interest with which they have received 
memoirs on subjects connected with the East, 
have many of them sent delegates and re¬ 
presentatives to the present Congress. In this 
country the Royal Asiatic Society has generally 
encouraged the advance of Oriental learning, 
especially the Aryan and Turanian sections. The 
Royal Society of Literature has also, besides 
Greek and Roman antiquities, promoted the study 
of Egyptian hieroglyphs. The new Society of 
Biblical Archaeology has also, though last, entered 
with the greatest interest on the route of Semitic 
and Ilamitie languages, as well ns the archaeology 
of lands connected with the Bible. In order to 
bring this knowledge before all classes of the 
public by the publication of tho Records of the 
Vast, and in order to revive the study of Oriental 
learning, it has proposed a series of lectures on 
Assyrian and Egyptian philology. The Journal 
Asiatiquc in France, and that of the German 
Oriental Society at Leipsic, are the known organs 
of all Oriental languages in those countries, and 
the special sections of Egyptian and Assyrian have 
been well represented in the Zeitschrift fur 
Aegi/ptische Sprache and Alterthumskunde of 
Berlin. It is to be hoped that all these exertions 
will not have been in vain, and that this Congress, 


demonstrating the growing importance of Oriental 
studies, will attract fresh enquiries to these studies, 
and such as will sustain hereafter the brilliant 
reputation achieved by those now present in the 
pursuit. Nor can this address be closed without 
asking you to join with me in an expression of 
our thanks for the countenance afforded to this 
Congress and this country bv the Governments of 
Europe—by Germany, Italy, Portugal, Russia, 
Egypt, and others, whose enlightened rulers have 
sent representatives from universities and other 
public institutions. 

TUESDAY, September 16. 

The morning of this day was occupied with a 
visit to the British Museum. At 2.30 P.lt. took 
place the meeting of the 

SEMITIC SECTION. 

The rooms of the Royal Society of Literature, 
the appointed meeting-place of the Semitic sec¬ 
tion, having proved too small for the large num¬ 
bers who had been attracted by the promise of 
several interesting papers, the section adjourned to 
the Royal Institution ; and there the President, 
Sir II. Rawlinson, recommenced his half-finished 
address. Sir Henry Rawlinson said :— 

The section of the Congress which I have now 
the honour to address has been organised for the 
pui-pose of giving to Orientalists an opportunity of 
interchanging their ideas with regard to that 
group of languages to which the conventional 
name has been given of Semitic. This group has 
always possessed an interest beyond, and inde¬ 
pendently of, its linguistic peculiarities, in conse¬ 
quence of its having been the medium, to use the 
words of Dr. Pritchard, “ of handing down and 
perpetuating the dictates of divine revelation.” 
Semitic studies, indeed, have been cultivated in 
all ages mainly from their connexion with the 
Hebrew Scriptures, and even now discoveries in 
this field of research are chiefly valued by the 
public from the light which they throw on 
the Mosaic account of the early history of man¬ 
kind. The Congress of Orientalists, however, 
will probably attach more importance to phi¬ 
lological than to historical or religious considera¬ 
tions, and will be disposed to discuss Semitic litera¬ 
ture and the Semitic languages in their general 
rather than their special relations. The time is 
hardly yet come, perhaps, for sound generalization 
in regard to the origin, development, and scien¬ 
tific classification of the Semitic languages. At 
any rate I have not the requisite knowledge or 
leisure to grapple with such a question. All that 
I propose to ao in opening this section is to draw 
attention to the very enlarged proportions that 
have lately been given to Semitic research. Not 
only have our Phoenician materials been more 
than doubled since Gesenius wrote his famous 
text-book on the relics of that language, but 
Southern Arabia has yielded a mass of inscriptions 
from copper plates and sculptured rocks, which 
have brought the old Himyaritic language fairly 
witliin our grasp, and more recently Assyria 
nas been added to the list, sustained enquiry 
having opened up to the investigation of 
scholars that ancient language, which, as far as 
our present knowledge extends, would seem to be 
one of the earliest members of the wide¬ 
spread Semitic family. Educated Europe was 
very slow to admit the genuineness of cuneiform 
decipherment. It was asserted at first as a well- 
known axiom, that it was impossible to recover 
lost alphabets and extinct languages without the 
aid of a bilingual key, such ns was afforded to 
Egyptologists by the famous Stone of Rosetta. 
Our efforts at interpretation were therefore pro¬ 
nounced to be empirical, and scholars were warned 
against accepting our results. I have a vivid re¬ 
collection, indeed, of the scornful incredulity 
with which I was generally received when, in 
1840,1 first brought to England a copy of the 
Babylonian version of the Behistun Inscription, 
and endeavoured to show that by comparing this 
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version with the corresponding- Persian text I 
had arrived at a partial understanding of the 
newly discovered records of Assyria and Baby¬ 
lonia. I did not assume to have done more than 
break the crust of the difficulty, and yet I ob¬ 
tained no attention. Hardly anyone in England, 
except Dr. Hincks and Mr. Norris and the Cheva¬ 
lier Bunsen, was satisfied of the soundness of the 
basis of the enquiry. Nor, indeed, did the study 
make much progress for a long time afterwards. 
Semitic scholars, like M. Renan, accustomed to the 
rigid forms and limited scone of alphabets of 
the Phoenician type, were Dewildered at the 
laxity of cuneiform expression, where phonetic and 
ideographic elements were commingled, and re¬ 
fused to admit the possibility of such a system of 
writing being applied to a Semitic language. 
Biblical students, again, were not favourable at 
first to the idea of testing the authenticity of the 
Hebrew annals by comparing them with the 
contemporary annals of a cognate people, and for 
a time ignored our results; while the Classicists 
of this country, who followed the lead of the 
late Sir George Cornewall Lewis, calmly asserted 
the superiority and sufficiency of Greek tradition, 
and treated our endeavours to set up a rival school 
of historical criticism, derived from a barbarian 
source, almost with contempt. Struggling thus 
against disbelief and prejudice, our progress in 
this country was for many years slow and un¬ 
satisfactory"; but at length, as materials increased, 
and competing intellects, engaged in the study of 
the inscriptions, arrived at almost identical re¬ 
sults, the attention of Europe was aroused, and 
Assvriologists received a more respectful treat¬ 
ment. 

It would be out of place on an occasion like the 
present to trace in any detail the early stages of 
cuneiform decipherment, or to attempt to appor¬ 
tion among the first pioneers in this difficult 
branch of study their respective shares in the 
credit of discovery. Still there are some names, 
both among the living and the dead, to which, 
even in this hasty sketch, I cannot help referring. 
The obligations which Assvriologists owe to the 
late Dr. Hincks and the late Mr. Norris can hardly 
be overstated, while there is still one among us 
xvho, if he did not commence work quite so early 
as his English fellow-labourers, carried on his 
researches with an energy, a perseverance, and a 
happy boldness which soon enabled him to out¬ 
strip them. I allude to Dr. Jules Oppert, of Paris. 
If any one has a right to claim the paternity of 
Assyrian science as it exists at the present day, it 
is certainly this distinguished scholar, who, having 
enjoyed the advantage'of a personal investigation 
of the Assyrian and Babylonian ruins, now twenty- 
three years ago, devoted himself on his return to 
Europe to the prosecution of cuneiform studies 
with a vigour and ingenuity, neither deterred by 
opposition nor discouraged by neglect, which ul¬ 
timately led to a complete success, gaining as he 
did for himself the Quinquennial Prize of the 
French Academy, and thus obtaining the attesta¬ 
tion of .the first critical body in Europe to the 
genuineness and importance of the studies in which 
he was engaged. This, indeed, may lie considered 
the turning-point of cuneiform research; hitherto 
there had been doubt and disparagement; hence¬ 
forward Assyriologv took its place within the re¬ 
cognised pale of Oriental science, and the study of 
the inscriptions steadily advanced. France well 
sustained her claim to the prominent place which 
Dr. Oppert had first acquired for her. M. Mdnant, 
who was at an early period associated with him, 
exerted himself to popularise a difficult subject; 
while the indefatigable Francois Lenormant, 
following closely on their footsteps, has since 
pursued a brilliant career of discovery and daring 
research, which in his particular line of studv has 
placed him far ahead of all competitors. \Valde- 
mar Schmidt in Denmark, Finzi in Italy, and 
Naville of Geneva, have also joined our band of 
Assyriologists, while Germany, although coming 
late into the field of Assyriologv, has at once 


assumed a leading position in regard to the most 
essential branch of tlie enquiry, from which she is 
not likely to be soon displaced. It is, indeed, a 
searching and elaborate critical power, com¬ 
bined with intense application and a thorough 
mastery of the Semitic languages, rather than 
conjectural translation, however happy, or pre¬ 
mature generalisation, which is too apt to 
mislead, that is now required for the ad¬ 
vancement of Assyrian knowledge; and as such 
qualifications are pre-eminently possessed by Pro¬ 
fessor Schrader and Dr. Praetorius, who are at the 
head of the cuneiform scholars of Germany, I am 
inclined to look to them as our future leaders in 
this interesting study. The contribution of Eng¬ 
land of late years to the science of Assyrian 
philology has perhaps hardly kept pace with its 
early promise. Mr. Norris’s Dictionary and the 
three volumes of Inscriptions which I have pub¬ 
lished for the British Museum have supplied, no 
doubt, very useful and extensive materials for 
scholars to work upon, while the independent 
labours of Mr. George Smith, of Mr. Fox Talbot, and 
of the Rev. Mr. Sayce have thrown much light on 
the history and geography and half-developed 
science of the Assyrians, as well as on their mytho¬ 
logy, and especially on their primitive legends and 
traditions; but, notwithstanding the wide ex¬ 
tent of these researches and their great merit, as 
additions to our knowledge of the early world, I 
am bound to say that nothing has lately appeared 
in this country which, in my opinion, is equal in 
value, in a philological point of view, to the 
researches of Schrader and Oppert; and I am 
further inclined to thiuk that until some accom¬ 
plished Semitic scholar, such os the late Dr. 
Lee or the late Dr. Cureton, shall take up 
cuneiform enquiry in England and devote him¬ 
self exclusively to it, we must be content, as far 
as critical accuracy is concerned, to follow in 
the wake of our Continental brethren. At the 
same time, I am far from wishing to disparage 
the labours of the English school of Assvriology 
or to deter young disciples from joining our 
ranks. What I complain of is—and I nm fully 
as culpable as my fellow-labourers in this matter— 
that we have hitherto devoted ourselves to the 
sensational rather than the practical branch of the 
enquiry, and hnve thus built up a superstructure 
on insecure foundations. Historical discovery and 
the illustration of obscure points of ethnology and 
chronology are no doubt more attractive studies 
than dry disquisitions on grammar and etymology, 
more attractive in their nature, and more likely to 
command the attention of the public; but the dry 
studies, nevertheless, are, or ought, to be, a neces¬ 
sary preliminary to the others, whose very attrac¬ 
tiveness, indeed, is almost in an inverse ratio to 
their philological value. While I congratulate, 
therefore, Mr. George Smith on his great achieve¬ 
ments in recovering the lost history of early Baby¬ 
lon, in bringing to light the primitive traditions 
which the Babylonians held, in common with the 
Hebrew colonists who migrated from Chaldaea to 
Palestine, in fixing by means of Assyrian records 
the chronology of Western Asia, and giving, for 
the first time, a consistent and continuous account 
of the Assyrian Empire; and while I also con¬ 
gratulate Mr. Sayce on the general accuracy 
of his readings, and especially on his success 
in partially explaining the astronomy and astro¬ 
logy of the early Chaldeans, I do most earnestly 
recommend both of these scholars to pay more at¬ 
tention in future to the rudiments of the study than 
to its higher branches. It would be desirable, I 
think, in all future publications, to accompany 
the translation of every sentence with its gram¬ 
matical and etymological analysis, especial care 
being taken to compare the corresponding roots 
and inflections in the cognate languages, not at 
random or from a fancied resemblance of sound, 
but according to the established rules of euphony 
and grammatical change. As matters stand at 
present, we are far from having overcome the 
elementary difficulties of phonetic representation. 


Notwithstanding, indeed, the numerous alphabets 
and syllabaries that have been published, there are 
still many cuneiform characters of doubtful power, 
while the vernacular names of the gods, which 
enter so largely into the composition of Babylonian 
and Assyrian proper names, and are thus essential 
to historical identification, are for the most part 
rendered conventionally and provisionally. For 
my own part, I should hail the determinate 
reading of these names, a result, which in de¬ 
fault of direct evidence can only be obtained 
bv a very large and laborious induction, as a 
more substantial advance in Assyriologv than 
the discovery of a new dynasty of kings 
or the complete explanation of the whole 
series of astronomical tables. Let me, then, 
impress upon all young Semitic scholars who 
desire to take up the study of the cuneiform in¬ 
scriptions to begin at the beginning, to learn 
thoroughly the alphabet and grammar of the 
Assyrian language before they attempt inde¬ 
pendent translation, and only gradually to ascend 
into those higher regions of enquiry which will 
be brought before the section by the experienced 
scholars around me. In the meantime we are 
doing good service in this country to the common 
cause in accumulating materials. Mr. George 
Smith, during his last two visits to Assyria, has 
added several thousand fragments of tablets and 
cylinders to the already large collection deposited 
in the British Museum; and our fourth volume of 
the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Western Asia is 
now on the eve of publication. It is a satisfactory 
proof of the high place which Assyriologv’ has 
now taken in the estimation of Semitic scholars 
that the communications which are prescribed for 
our section are all, with one exception, connected 
with the study of the cuneiform inscriptions; 
and, indeed, as I make no pretension myself to 
anv extensive or critical knowledge of the Semitic 
languages, it can only be to my early connexion 
with the cuneiform decipherment and the interest 
which I have ever taken in the subject that I am 
indebted for the high honour of being called to 
preside over this section. I now declare the section 
to be open, and invite the members to proceed to 
business.” 

A large part of the afternoon having been con¬ 
sumed bv M. Oppert's speeches and preliminary 
compliments to the President, the latter ruled 
that no time was left for hearing the papers of 
Professor Schrader and Mr. Geldart, and they 
were accordingly taken ns read. As, however, 
they will probably be of more interest to mem¬ 
bers of this section than discussions upon Tura¬ 
nian and mathematical subjects, we subjoin 
abstracts of both;— 

M. Jules Oppert first spoke on the Turanian 
character of the second language of the Persian 
inscriptions. This had been pointed out loDg ago 
by Westergaard, and more especially by Norris ; 
and though the language itselt is not Semitic, its 
being written in cuneiform characters ought, the 
speaker urged, to allow of its being brought before 
a Semitic section. He maintained that tho true 
title of the idiom was Median and not Scytkic, 
and that the Median dynasty of Ctesias is not a 
list of fictitious kings, but the Aryan translations 
of such “ Median ” names as Deioces (■= Artaios), 
Arseuggi ( = Aspadasl. etc. He then turned to 
the subject of Assyrian chronology, which lie 
believed to be based on a Babylonian cycle of 
1,806 vears, called “ the period of tho Moon-god. ’ 
One of these periods ended in 712 B.C., in the reign 
of Sargon, 1,805 years back from that time giving 
the date of the commencement of authentic Baby¬ 
lonian history (2517 B.C.), and by a skilful mani¬ 
pulation of numbers it might be shovvn that the 
Babylonian cycle had the same starting-point as 
the Sotliiac cvcle of Egypt. 

Baron Textor de Itavisi then endeavoured to 
assert the claims of the Berber dialects to rank 
as Semitic, but it was decided by the President 
that the consideration of this subject did not 
properly fall within the scope of the section. 
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Professor Schrader's paper related to the Trans¬ 
literation of the Characters of the Assyrian Sylla¬ 
bary into Roman Letters, in which he advocated a 
common system of transliteration in place of the 
variety which at present exists. The chief points 
upon which he insisted were the exclusion of 
double letters, the use of diacritical points, and 
the transcription of ’at/in by i' instead of e, as now 
customary. 

The most important paper of the day was 
one on “ Hr. Ilincks’s l’ermausive Tense in 
the Assyrian Verb, with special reference to the 
l-'irst Person .Singular Termination in -cm,” by 
the Rev. (f. C. Geldart. The true gramma¬ 
tical character of the Assyrian forms in -acu 
has been a subject of considerable controversy 
among students of the language, one side 
maintaining their verbal, and the other their sub¬ 
stantival character. The author discussed the 
question from the point of view of general com¬ 
parative philology, taking those words only the 
reading and meaning of which are agreed upon by 
all Assyriologues. After showing that this 
allbrmative acu or ae was the first personal pro¬ 
noun which appears in anacu, “ I,” and tracing 
agglutinative forms in which a personal pronoun 
is aUa-died to a substantive or a participle through 
Aramaic. Syriac, and Hebrew itself, he concluded 
that both sides in the controversy were in the 
rieli t. On the one hand, rietanmn , “ I am chief,'' 
is clearly substantival; on the other, acala dapsacu 
just as clearly verbal. In certain instances, the 
Assyrian forms in -acu cannot be distinguished 
from the perfects of the best-known Semitic lan¬ 
guages, and the first person of the Aethiopic per¬ 
fect has the same form ns the Assyrian. The 
latter language, therefore, ndmits us to no less 
interesting a spectacle than the growth of a tense, 
the first person of which was formed by the suflix 
acu ; which, though subsequently restricted to 
verbal bases only, was during the whole Assyria¬ 
ns bvlonian period capable of attaching itself in¬ 
differently to these, to substantival, to adjectival, 
and. in fact, to all inflectional bases; and only 
fortuitously became limited to the verbal use 
which we find in Aethiopic and in the cot respond¬ 
ing perfects of the other Semitic tongues. 


Wednesday, September 16. 

A In rue partv this morning went over to 
Wimbledon to breakfast with Sir H irtle Frere, 
and tho afternoon was occupied by a visit to Kcw 
Gardens. 

At 8.60 r.M. at King's College met the 

TURANIAN SECTION. 

The President, Sir Walter Elliot, having stated 
that the shortness of tho time at the disposal of the 
section, and tho number of papers to be read pre¬ 
vented anything more than an abstract of each 
from being given, set an example by not delivering 
his address, but calling upon Professor Hunfalvy 
to describe the contents of his communication. 

“On tho Study of Turanian Languages,” bv 
Professor llunfalvv. It was shown by numerous 
lexical, grammatical and phonological facts ad¬ 
duced from the Hungarian, Vogul, Ostiak, and 
Finnish languages, that the current notion of a 
Turanian family of speech, viz., that it is cha¬ 
racterised bv “ the absence of that close family 
likeness which holds the Aryan and Semitic lan¬ 
guages together,” is ill founded, and that by tho 
accepted maxim of morphological similarity alone 
it leads the student into many errors. The author, 
therefore, endeavoured to point out that the same 
gencalopical method which has created Aryan and 
Semitic linguistic science, must bo applied to the 
Turanian languages also, and that before such a 
complete science can be had, every comparative 
study of them must bo unavailing. 

“ The Relations between Aecadian and Etrus¬ 
can, by' the Rev. Isaac Taylor. Tho objection 
to a comparison of Etruscan with modem Altaic 
dialects on the ground of the great interval of time 

etwoen them, may bo obviated, the author urged, 


by a reference to the newly-discovered Aecadian 
language of ancient Babylonia. The two languages 
were accordingly compared in respect of grammar, 
mythology, vocabulary and ethnic character. 

“ The State of the Chinese Language at the time 
of the Invention of Writing,” by the Rev. J. 
Editing. This paper was divided into five parts, 
beginning with:—1. A discussion as to the date to 
which the invention of Chinese writing must be 
assigned, which is as early as 2300 n.c. according 
to the opinion of the Chinese themselves. 2. The 
phonetic changes undergone by the language during 
the last 1200 years were next examined and deduced 
from a comparison of Hindu proper names found 
in the works of Chinese Buddhist pilgrims, with 
their Sanskrit originals. 8. Another period of 1200 
years takes us back to the period of Confucius 
and the era of the old Chinese poetry recently 
translated by Dr. Legge. These were in the ver¬ 
nacular of the time; and as they are in rhyme, 
like other Chinese poetical productions, it is pos¬ 
sible to determine some of the phonetic pecu¬ 
liarities of the language at that date. 4. The 
Chinese characters are an index to the sound of 
the words at the time of their invention, since a 
large number of them, besides being employed ns 
ideographs, were also used as mere signs of sound. 
Tims, as buk signilied “ white,” and pal; “ cy¬ 
press” and “soul,” the symbol of “whiteness” 
expressed also botli “ cypress ” and “ soul ” when 
accompanied by the determinatives of “wood” 
and “ spirit.” By this means the ancient language 
has been, as it were, photographed, and the groat 
changes undergone by it have been laid open to 
view. Among' phonetic changes thus revealed 
may be mentioned the change of final m into up, 
and tho branching off of an initial dent il into s 
(eh) on the one side, and I on the other. 5. But 
these characters are also an index to the nature 
and extent of the vocabulary then in use. and a 
measure of the civilisation already obtained. Not 
only were the Chinese shown to be acquainted 
with decimal arithmetic, weights and measures, 
gold, silver, iron, and other common metals, 
weaving, boating, agriculture, carpentry, and 
house-building, but also with an elevated moral 
and political system. 

In the course of the discussion, in which I)r. 
Birch and Dr. Ixigge took part, Mr. Edltins 
stated his belief that the Chinese tones replace 
lost alphabetic elements, and that the introduction 
of a new tone requires about 1,200 years. 

The Rev. Samuel Beal then gave an abstract of 
bis paper on tho “ Result of the Examination of 
some Chinpso Buddhist Books in the Library of the 
India Office,” in which he expounded the distinc¬ 
tive marks belonging to the Northern School of 
Buddhism. This was followed by a consideration 
of the Sama Jataka, and its relation to the epi¬ 
sode in the Kavii vana. The paper concluded 
with a comparison of the Chinese version of the 
Chatur Dharmaka with that of M. Ldon Feer from 
the Thibetan. 

Thursday, September 17. 

This morning was employed by the members in 
visiting the Library of the India Office and the 
Soane Museum. At 2.30 p.m., in the Theatre of 
the Royal Institution, assembled the 
ARYAN SECTION. ' 

ADDRESS OF PROFESSOR MAX MULLER, PRESIDENT. 

No one likes to be asked what business he 
has to exist, and yet, whatever we do, whether 
singly or in concert with others, the first question 
which the world never fails to address us is, Die 
cur hie9 AVhy are you here? or to put it into 
French, What is your raison d'etre p We have 
had to submit to this examination even bpfore 
we existed, and many a time have I been asked 
the question, both by friend and foe, What is the 
good of an International Congress of Orientalists ? 

I shall endeavour, as shortly as possible, to 
answer that question, and show that our Congress 
is not a mere fortuitous congeries of barren atoms 


or molecules, but that we are at least Leibniz inn 
monads, each with his own self, and force, and 
will, and each determined, within the limits of 
some pre-established harmony, to help in working 
out some common purpose, and to achieve some 
real and lasting good. 

It is generally thought that the chief object 
of a scientific Congress is social, and I am not one 
of those who are incapable of appreciating the 
delights and benefits of social intercourse with 
hard-working and honest-thinking men. Much as 
I detest what is commonly called society, I 
willingly give up glaciers and waterfalls, cathedrals 
and picture galleries, for one half-hour of real 
society, of free, frank, fresh, and friendly inter¬ 
course, face to face, and niind to mind, with a 
great and noble and loving soul, such as was 
Bunsen ; with a man intrepid in his thoughts, his 
words, and his deeds, such as was John Stuart 
Mill; or with a scholar who, whether he had 
bc.t'ii quarrying heavy blocks, or chiselling the 
most brittle filigree work, poured out all his 
treasures before you with the pride and pleasure 
of a child, such as was Eugene Bumouf. A Con¬ 
gress therefore, and particularly' an International 
Congress, would certainly seem to answer some 
worthv purpose, were it only bv bringing together 
fellow-workers of all countries and ages, by 
changing what were to us merely great names 
into pleasant companions, and by satisfying that 
very right and rational curiosity which we allfiel 
after having read a really good book, of seeing 
what the man looks like who could achieve such 
triumphs. 

All this is perfectly true; yet, however pleasant 
to ourselves this social intercourse may appear, in 
the eyes of the world at lnrge it will hardly be 
considered a sufficient excuse for our existence. 
In order, therefore, to satisfy that outer world 
that we are really doing something, we point of 
course to the papers which are read at our public 
meetings, and to the discussions which they elicit. 
Much as I value that feature also in a scientific 
congress, I confess I doubt, and I know that many 
share that doubt, whether the same result might 
not be attained with much less trouble. A paper 
that contains something really new and valuable, 
the result, it may' be, of years of toil and thought, 
requires to be read with care in a quiet corner of 
our own study, before the expression of our assent 
or dissent can be of any weight or value. There 
is too much hollow praise, and occasionally too 
much wrangling and ill-natured abuse at our 
scientific tournaments, and the world at large, 
which is never without a tinge of malice and a 
vein of quiet humour, ha3 frequently expressed its 
concern at the waste of “ oil and vinegar ” which 
is occasioned by the frequent meetings of our 
British and Foreign Associations. 

What then is the real use of a Congress, such 
as that which has brought ns together this week 
from all parts of the world ? What is the real 
excuse for our existence ? Why are we here, and 
not in our workshops ? 

It seems to me that the real and permanent use 
of these scientific gatherings is twofold. 

(1) They enable us to take stock, to compare 
notes, to see where we are, and to find out where 
we ought to be going. 

(2) They give us an opportunity, from time to 
time, to tell the world where we are, what we 
have been doing for the world, and what, in re¬ 
turn, we expect the world to do for us. 

The danger of all scientific work at present, not 
only among Oriental scholars, but, as far as I can 
see, everywhere, is the tendency to extreme specia¬ 
lisation. Our age shows in that respect a decided 
reaction against the spirit of a former age, which 
those with grey heads among us can still remember, 
an age represented in Germany by such names as 
Humboldt, Ritter, Bdckh, Johannes Muller, Bopp, 
Bunsen, and others; men who lookto us like giants, 
carrying a weight of knowledge far too heavy for 
the shoulders of such mortals as now be ; av, men 
who were giants, but whose chief strength con- 
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sisted in this, that they were never entirely Btudies have contributed more than any other It could be done effectually in one way only, viz., 
absorbed or bewildered by special researches, but branch of scientilic research to change, to purify, by giving to Oriental studies a strictly scientific cha- 
kept their eye steadily on the highest objects of to clear, and intensify the intellectual atmosphere racter, by requiring from Oriental students not only 
all human knowledge; who could trace the vast of Europe, and to widen our horizon in all that the devotion of an amateur, but the same thorough- 
outlines of the kosmos of nature or the kosmos of pertains to the Science of Man, in history, pliilo- ness, minuteness, and critical accuracy which were 
the mind with an unwavering hand, and to whose logy, theology, and philosophy. Wo have not only long considered the exclusive property of Greek 
maps and guide books we must still recur, when- conquered and annexed new worlds to the ancient and Latin scholars. I could not think of giving 
ever we are in danger of losing our way in the empire of learning, but we have leavened the old here a history of the work done during the last 
mazes of minute research. At the present mo- world with ideas that are already fermenting even fifty years. It has been admirably described in 

ment such works as Humboldt’s Kosmos, or Bopp’s in the daily bread of our schools and universities. Benfey’s History of the Science of Language. 

Comparative Grammar, or Bunsen’s Christianity Most of those here present know that I am not Even if I attempted to give merely the names of 
and Mankind, would be impossible. No one would exaggerating ; but as the world is sceptical while those who have been most distinguished by really 
dare to write them, for fear of not knowing the listening to orations )»-o domo, I shall attempt to original discoveries—the names of Bopp, Pott, 
exact depth at which the l’rotogcnes Haeckelii has make good my assertions. Grimm, Burnouf, Rawlinson, Miklosich, Benfey, 

lately been discovered, or the lengthening of a At first, the study of Oriental literature was a Kuhn, Zeuss, Whitley Stokes—I am afraid my 

vowel in the Sanhitapdtha of the Rig-Veda. It is matter of curiosity only, and it is so still to a list would be considered very incomplete, 

quite right that this’should be so, at least for great extent, particularly in England. Sir William But let us look at what has been achieved by 
a time; but all rivers, all brooks, all rills, are Jones, whose name is the only one among Oriental these men, and many others who followed their 
meant to flow into the ocean, and all special know- scholars that has obtained a real popularity in banners. The East, formerly a land of dreams, 
ledge, to keep it fromstagnation,musthaveanoutlet England, represents most worthily that phase of of fables, and fairies, has become to us a land of 
into the general knowledge of the world. Know- Oriental studies. Read only the two volumes of uumistakeablo reality ; the curtain between the 
ledge for its own sake, as it is sometimes called, his life, and they will eertainlv leave on your West and the East has been lifted, and our old 
is the most dangerous idol that a student can mind the distinct impression tln\t Sir William forgotten home stands before us again in bright 
worship. We despise the miser who amasses Jones was not only a man of extensive learning colours and definite outlines. Two worlds, sepa- 
inouey for the sake of money ; but still more con- and refined taste, but undoubtedly a very great rated for thousands of years, have been reunited 
temptible is the intellectual miser who hoards up man—one in a million. He was a good classical as by a magical spell, and we feel rich in a past 
knowledge instead of spending it, though, with scholar of the old school, a well-read historian, a that may well be the pride of our noble Aryan 
regard to most of our knowledge, we may be well thoughtful lawyer, a clear-headed politician, and family. We say no longer vaguely and poeti- 
assured and satisfied that, as we brought nothing a true gentleman, in the old sense of the word, cally, Ex Orients Lu.v, but wo know that all the 
into the world, so we may carry nothing out. lie moved in the best—I mean the most cultivated most vital elements of our knowledge and civili- 

Against this danger of mistaking the means for society, the great writers and thinkers of the day sation—our languages, our alphabets, our figures, 
the end, of making bricks without making mortar, listened to him with respect, and sav what you our weights and measures, our art, our religion, 
of working for ourselves instead of working for like, we still live by his grace, we still draw on our traditions, our very nursery stories—came to 
others, meetings such ns our own, bringing to- that stock of general interest which he excited in us from the East ; and we must confess that but 
gather so large a number of the first Oriental the public mind for Eastern subjects. for the rays of Eastern light, whether Aryan or 

scholars of Europe, seem to me a most excellent Yet the interest which Sir William Jones took Semitic, or Hamitic, that called forth the hidden 
■safeguard. They draw us out of our studies away in Oriental literature was purely aesthetic. He germs of the dark and dreary West, Europe, now 
from our common routine, away from that small chose what was beautiful in Persian and translated the very light of the world, might have remained 
orbit of thought in which each of us moves day it, as he would translate an ode of Horace. lie for over a barren and forgotten promontory of tho 
after day, and make us realise more fully that was charmed with Kalidasa's play of Sakuntala — primeval Asiatic continent. We live, indeed, in a 
there are other stars moving all around us in our and who is not P —and ho left us his classical re- new world ; the barrier between the West and the 
little universe, that we all belong to one celestial production of one of the finest of Eastern gems. East, that seemed insurmountable, has vanished, 
system, or to one terrestrial commonwealth, and Being a judge in India, he thought it his duty ter' The East is ours, we are its heirs, and claim by 
that, if wo waut to see real progress made acquaint himself with the nativ e law-books in right our share in its inheritance, 
in that work with which we are more specially en- their original language, and he gave us . his \\ e know what it was for the Northern nations, 
trusted, the re-conquest of the Eastern world, we masterly translation of the Laws of Mann. Sir the old barbarians of Europe, to be brought into 
must work with one another, for one another, like William Jones was fully aware of the startling spiritual contact with Rome and Greece, and to 
members of one body, like soldiers of one army, similarity between Sanskrit, Latin, and Greek, learn that beyond the small, poor world in which 
guided by common principles, striving after com- More than a hundred years ago, in a letter written they had moved, thero was an older, richer, 
mon purposes, and sustained by common svmpa- to Prince Adam Czartoryski, in the year 1770, he brighter world, the ancient world of Rome and 
thies. Oriental literature is of such enormous says: “Many learned investigators of antiquity Athens, with its arts and laws, its poetry and phi- 
dimensions that our small army of scholars can are fully persuaded, that a very old and almost losophy, all of which they might call their own 
occupy certain prominent positions only; but primeval language was in use among the northern and make their own by claiming the heritage of 
those points, like the stations of a trigonometrical nations, from w hich not only the Celtic dialect, the past. I\ e know how trom that time the 
survey, ought to be carefully chosen, so as to be but even Greek and Latin are derived; in fact, Classical and Teutonic spirits mingled together 
able to work in harmony together. I hope that wo find n-ur/jo and iiijnp in Persian, nor is and formed that stream of modern thought on 
in that respect our Congress may prove of special Oey.lr/ju so far removed from dodder, or even whose shores we ourselves live and move. Anew 
loenefit. We shall hear, each of us, from others, on>i a and nomen from Persian mini, as to make it stream is now being brought into the same bed, 
wlint they wish us to do. “ Whv don’t you finish ridiculous to suppose that they sprang from the the stream of Oriental thought, and already tho 
this?” “Why don't you publish that!'” are same root. We must confess,” he adds, “that colours of the old stream show very clearly 
questions which we have already heard asked bv these researches are very obscure and uncertain, tho influence of that new tributary. Look 
many of our friends. We shall be able to avoid and you will allow, not so agreeable as an ode of at any of tho important works published during 
wlmt happens so often, that two men collect Hafez, or an elegy of Amr’ulkeis.” In a letter, the last twenty years, not only on language, 
materials for exactly the same work, and we may dated 1787, he says: “You will be surprised but on literature, mythology, law, religion, and 
possibly hear of some combined effort to carrv out at the resemblance between Sanskrit and both philosophy, and you will see on every page the 
great works, which can only be carried out viribus Greek anil Latin.” Colebrooke also, the great sue- working of a new spirit. I do not sav that the 
unit is, und of which I may at least mention one, cessor of Sir William Jones, was fully aware of East can ever teach us new things, but it can 
a translation of the Sacred Books of Mankind, the relationship between Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, place before us old things, and leave us to draw 
Important progress has already been made for German, and even Slavonic. I possess some curious from them, lessons more strange and startling than 
setting on foot this great undertaking, an under- MS. notes of his, of the year 1801 or 180“, con- anything dreamt of in our philosophy. Before 
taking which I think tho world has a right taining long lists of words, expressive of the most all, a study of the East has taught us the same 
to demand from Oriental scholars, but which essential ideas of primitive life, and which he lesson w'hich the Northern nations once learnt in 
can only be carried out by joint action. This proved to be identical in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Rome and Athens, that there are other worlds be- 
Congress has helped us to lay the foundation- German, and Slavonic. Yet neither Colebrooke nor side our own, that there are other religions, other 
stone, and I trust that at our next Congress we Sir William Jones perceived the full import of mythologies, other laws, and that the history of 
shall be able to produce some tangible results. these facts. Sir William Jones died young; Cole- philosophy from Thales to Hegel is not tho whole 
I now come to the second point. A Congress brooke’s energies, marvellous ns they were, were history' of human thought. In all these subjects 
enables us to tell the world what we have been partly absorbed by official work, so that it was the East has supplied us with parallels, and with 
doing. This, it seems to me, is particularly needful left to German and French scholars to bring to all that is implied in parallels, viz. the possibility 
with regard to Oriental studies, which, with the light the full wealth of the mine which those great of comparing, measuring, and understanding. The 
exception of Hebrew, stand still outside the pale English scholars had been the first to open. We comparative spirit is the truly scientific spirit of 
of our schools and universities, and are cultivated know now that in language, and in all that is our age, nay of all ages. An empirical acquaint- 
by the very smallest number of students. And vet, implied by language, India and Europe are one; ance with single facts does not constitute know- 
I make bold to sav, that during the last hundred, but to prove this, against the incredulity of all the ledge in the true sense of the word. All human 
and still more during the last fifty years, Oriental greatest scholars of the day, was no easy matter, knowledge begins with the Two or the Dyad, the 
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comprehension of two single things as one. If we 
may still quote Aristotle, we may boldly say that 
“ there is no science of that which is unique.” A 
single event may be purely accidental, it Comes 
and goes, it is inexplicable, it does not call for an 
explanation. But as soon as the same fact is 
repeated, the work of comparison begins, and 
the iirst step is made in that wonderful pro¬ 
cess which we call generalisation, and widen is 
at the root of all intellectual knowledge and of all 
intellectual language. This primitive process of 
comparison is repeated again and again, and when 
we now give the title of Comparative to the highest 
kind of knowledge in everv branch of science, we 
have only replaced the old word intelligent (i.e. 
interligent) or inter-twining, by a new and more 
expressive term, comparative. I shall say nothing 
about the complete revolution of the study of lan¬ 
guages by means of the comparative method, for 
here I can appeal to such names as Mommsen and 
Curtins, to show that the best among classical 
scholars are themselves the most ready to acknow¬ 
ledge the importance of the results obtained by 
the intertwining of Eastern and Western studies. 
But take mythology. As long as we had only 
the mythology of the classical nations to deal 
with, we looked upon it simply as strange, anoma¬ 
lous, and irrational. When, however, the same 
strange stories, the same hallucinations, turned up 
in the most ancient mythology of India, when 
not only the character and achievements, but 
the very names of some of the gods and heroes 
were found to the same, then every thoughtful 
observer saw that there must be a system in that 
ancient madness, that there must be a meaning in 
that strange mob of gods and heroes, and that it 
must be the task of comparative mythology to find 
out what reason there is in all that mass of un¬ 
reason. 

The same comparative method has been applied 
to the study of religion also. All religions are 
Oriental, and with the exception of the Christian, 
their sacred books are all written in Oriental lan¬ 
guages. The materials, therefore, for a compara¬ 
tive study of the religious systems of the world 
had all to be supplied bv Oriental scholars. But 
far more important than those materials, is the 
spirit in which they have been treated. The 
sacred books of the principal religions of mankind 
had to be placed side by sido with perfect im¬ 
partiality, in order to discern the points which 
they shared in common ns well ns those that are 
peculiar to each. The results already obtained by 
this simple juxtaposition are full of important 
lessons, and the fact that the truths on winch all 
religions agree far exceed those on which they 
differ, has hardly been sufficiently appreciated. • 1 
feel convinced, however, that the time will come 
when those who at present profess to be most dis¬ 
quieted by our studies will be the most grateful 
for our support; for having shown by evidence 
which cannot be controverted, that all religions 
spring from the same sacred soil, the human 
heart; that all are quickened by the same divine 
spirit, the still small voice; and that, though the 
outward forms of religion may change, may 
wither and decay, yet, as long as man is what he 
is and what he has been, he will postulate again 
and again the Infinite as the very condition of the 
Finite; he will yearn for something which the 
world cannot give; he will feel his weakness and 
dependence, and in that weakness and dependence 
discover the deepest sources of his hope, and 
trust, and strength. 

A patient study of the sacred scriptures of the 
world is what is wanted at present, more than 
anything else, in order to clear our own ideas of 
the origin, the nature, the purposes of religion. 
There can be no science of one religion, but there 
can be a science of many. We have learnt already 
one lesson, that behind the helpless expressions 
which language has devised, whether in the East 
or in the West, for uttering the unutterable, be it 
Dyaushpitd or Ahuramaxda, be it Jehovah or 
Allah, be it the All or the Nothing, be it the First 


Cause or Our Father in heaven, there is the same 
intention, the same striving, the same stammering, 
the same faith. Other lessons will follow, till in 
the end we shall be able to restore that ancient 
bond which unites not only the East with the 
West, but all the members of the human family, 
and may learn to understand what a Persian poet 
meant when he wrote many centuries ago—I quote 
from Mr. Conway’s Sacred Anthology —“ Diver¬ 
sity of worship has divided the human race into 
seventy-two nations. From among all their dogmas 
I have selected one—the love of God.” 

Nor is this comparative spirit restricted to the 
treatment of language, mythology, and religion. 
While hitherto we knew the origin and spreading 
of most of the ancient arts and sciences in one 
channel only, and had to be satisfied with tracing 
their sources to Greece and Rome, and thence 
down the main stream of European civilisation, 
we have now for many of them one or two 
parallel histories in India and China. The history 
of geometry, for instance—the first formation of 
geometrical conceptions or technical terms—was 
hitherto known to us from Greece only: now we 
can compare the gradual elaboration of geome¬ 
trical principles both in Greece and India, and 
thus arrive at some idea of what is natural or in¬ 
evitable, and what is accidental or purely personal 
in each. It was known, for instance, that in 
Greece the calculation of solid figures began 
with the building of altirs, and you will hear to¬ 
day from Dr. Thibaut, that in India also the first 
impulse to geometric science was given, not by 
the measuring of fields, as the name implies, but 
by the minute observances in building altars. 

Similar coincidences and divergences have been 
brought to light by a comparative study of the 
history of astronomy, of music, of grammar, but, 
most of all, by a comparative study of philosophic 
thought. There are, indeed, few problems in 
philosophy which have not occupied the Indian 
mind; and nothing can exceed the interest of 
watching the Hindu and the Greek working on 
the same problems, each in his own way, yet 
both in the end arriving at much the same results. 
Such are the coincidences between the two, that 
but lately an eminentGerman professor * published 
a treatise to show that the Greeks had borrowed 
their philosophy from India, while others lean to 
the opinion that in philosophy the Hindus are the 
pupils of the Greeks. This is the same feeling 
which impelled Dugald Stewart, when he saw the 
striking similarity between Greek and Sanskrit, 
to maintain that Sanskrit must have been put 
together after the model of Greek and Latin by 
those arch-forgers and liars, the Brahmans, and 
that the whole of Sansln-it literature was an im¬ 
position. The comparative method has put an 
end to such violent theories. It teaches us that 
what is possible in one country is possible also in 
another; it shows us that, as there are antecedents 
for Plato and Aristotle in Greece, there are ante-: 
cedents for the Vedanta and Sankhya philosophies 
in India, and that each had its own independent 
growth. It is true, that when we first meet in 
Indian philosophy with our old friends, the four 
or five elements, the atoms, our metaphysics, our 
logic, our syllogism, we are startled; but we soon 
discover that, given the human mind and human 
language, and the world by which we are sur¬ 
rounded, the different systems of philosophy of 
Thales and Hegel, of Vvasa and Ivapila, are in¬ 
evitable solutions. They all come and go, they 
are maintained and refuted, till at last all philo¬ 
sophy ends where itought to begin, with an enquiry 
into the necessary conditions and the inevitable 
forms of knowledge, represented by a criticism of 
Pure Reason, and by a criticism of Language. 

Much has been done of late for Indian philo¬ 
sophy, particularly by Ballantyne and Hall, by 
Cowell and Gough, and by the editors of the 
Bibliotheca Indica and the Pandit. Yet it is 


* Aristotle’s Melapkysik, eine Tochter der Sinkhga- 
Lehre des Kapila. Von Dr. C. B. Sehliiter. 1874. 


much to be desired that some young scholars 
well versed in the history of European philosophy 
should devote themselves to this promising branch 
of Indian literature. No doubt they would find 
it a great help if they were ablo to spend some 
years in India, in order to learn from the last and 
fast disappearing representatives of some of the 
old schools of Indian philosophy what they alone 
can teach. What can be done by such a combi¬ 
nation of Eastern and Western knowledge has 
lately been shown by the excellent work done by 
Dr. Kielborn, the Profeasor of Sanskrit at the 
Deccan College in Punah. But there is now so 
much of published materials, and Sanskrit MSS. 
also are so easily obtainable from India, that much 
might be done in England, or in France, or in 
Germany—much that would be of interest not 
only to Oriental scholars, but to all philosophers 
whose powers of independent appreciation are not 
entirely blunted by their study of Plato and Aris¬ 
totle, of Berkeley, Hume, ana Kant. 

We have so far dwelt chiefly on the powerful 
influence which the East, and more particularly 
India, have exercised on the intellectual life and 
work of the West. But the progress of Oriental 
scholarship in Europe, and the discovery of that 
spiritual relationship which binds India and 
England together, has likewise produced prac¬ 
tical effects of the greatest moment in the 
East. The Hindus, in their first intercourse 
with English scholars, placed before them the 
treasures of their native literature with all the 
natural pride of a nation that considered itself 
the oldest, the wisest, the most enlightened nation 
in the world. For a time, but for a short time 
only, the claims of their literature to a fabulous 
antiquity were admitted, and dazzled by the un¬ 
expected discovery of a new classical literature, 
people raved about the beauty of Sanskrit poetry 
in truly Oriental strains. Then followed a sudden 
reaction, and the natives themselves, on becoming 
more and more acquainted with European history 
and literature, began to feel the childishness of 
their claims, and to be almost ashamed of their 
own classics. This was a national misfortune. A 
people that can feel no pride in the past, in its 
history and literature, loses the mainstay of its 
national character. When Germany was in the 
very depth of its political degradation, it turned 
to its ancient literature, and drew hope for the 
future from the study of the past. Something of 
the same kind is now passing in India. A new 
taste, not without some political ingredients, has 
sprung up for the ancient literature of the 
country ; a more intelligent appreciation of their 
real meritB has taken the place of the extravagant 
admiration for the masterworks of their old poets; 
there is a revival in the study of Sanskrit, a sur¬ 
prising activity in the republication of Sanskrit 
texts, and there are traces among the Hindus of a 
growing feeling, not very different from that 
which Tacitus described, when he said of the 
Germans: “ Who would go to Germany, a country 
without natural beauty, with a wretched climate, 
miserable to cultivate or to look at —unless it be 
his fatherland i ” 

Even the discovery that Sanskrit, English, 
Greek, and Latin are cognate languages, has not 
been without its influence on the scholars and 
thinkers, on the leaders of public opinion, in 
India. They, more than others, had felt for a 
time most keenly the intellectual superiority of 
the West, and they rose again in their own esti¬ 
mation by learning that, physically or, at all 
events, intellectually, they nacl been and might 
be again, the peers of Greeks and Romans and 
Saxons. These silent influences often escape the 
eye of the politician and the historian, but at 
critical moments they decide the fate of whole 
nations and empires. 

The intellectual life of India at the present 
moment is full of interesting problems. It is too 
much the fashion to look only at its darker sides, 
and to forget that such intellectual regenerations 
as we are now witnessing in India are impossible 
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without convulsions and failures. A new race of 
men is growing up in India, who have stepped, as 
it were, over a thousand years, and have entered 
at once on the intellectual inheritance of Europe. 
Thev carry off prizes at English schools, take their 
degrees in English Universities, and are in every 
respect our equals. They have temptations which 
we have not, and now and then they succumb: 
but we too have temptations of our own, and we 
do not always resist. One can hardly trust one’s 
eyes in reading their writings, whether in English 
or Bengali, many of which would reflect credit on 
our own Quarterlies. With regard to what is of 
the greatest interest to us, their scholarship, it is 
true that the old school of Sanskrit scholars is 
dying out, and much will die with it which we 
shall never recover; but a new and most promis¬ 
ing school of Sanskrit students, educated by Euro¬ 
pean professors, is springing up, and they wifi—nay, 
to judge from recent controversies, they have 
already—become most formidable rivals to our own 
scholars. The essays of Dr. Bhao Daji, who 
hRS lately died, on disputed points in Indian 
archaeology and literature, are most valuable. 
The indefatigable Rajendra Lai Mitra is rendering 
most excellent service in the publications of the 
Asiatic Society at Calcutta, and he discusses the 
theories of European Orientalists with all the ease 
and grace of an English reviewer. The Rajah of 
Besrnah, Giriprasada-einba, has just finished his 
magnificent edition of the White Yqjur-veda. 
The Sanskrit books published at Calcutta by 
Taranatha and others. form a complete library, 
and Tamnatha’s new Dictionary of the Sanskrit 
language will prove most useful and valuable. The 
editions of Sanskrit texts published at Bombay 
by Professor Bhandarkar, Shankar Pandurang 
Pandit, and others, need not fear comparison with 
the best work of European scholars. There is a 
school of native students at Benares whose publi¬ 
cations, under the auspices of Mr. Griffith, have 
made their journal, tne Pandit, indispensable 
to every Sanskrit scholar. Rajarama£astri’s 
and Balasastri's edition of the Mahdbhathya 
has received the highest praise from Euro¬ 
pean students. In the Antiquary, a paper 
very ably conducted by Mr. Burgess, we meet 
with contributions from several learned natives, 
among them from his Highness the Prince 
of Travancore, from Ram Dass Sen, the Zemindar 
of Berhampore, from Kashin&th Trimbak Telang, 
from Sashagirisastri, and others, which are read 
with the greatest interest by European scholars. 
The collected essays of Ram Dass Sen well deserve 
a translation into English, and Rajanikanta’s Life 
of the poet Jajadeva, just published, bears witness 
to the same revival of literary tastes and patriotic 
feelings. 

Besides this purely literary movement, there is 
a religious movement going on in India, the 
Brahmasamaj, which, both in its origin and its 
later development, is mainly the result of Euro¬ 
pean influences. It began with an attempt to 
oring the modern corrupt forms of worship back 
to the purity and simplicity of the Vedas, and 
by ascribing to the Veda the authority of 
a Divine Revelation, it was hoped to secure that 
infallible authority without which no religion was 
supposed to be possible. How was that move¬ 
ment stopped, and turned into a new channel? 
Simply by the publication of the Veda, and by the 
works of European scholars, such as Stevenson, 
Mill, Rosen, Wilson, and others, who showed to 
the natives what the Veda really was, and made 
them see the folly of their way. Thus, the reli¬ 
gion, the literature, the whole character of the 
people of India is becoming more and more Indo- 
European. They work for us, as we work for 
them. Many a letter have I received from native 
scholars, in which t hey express their admiration 
for the wonderful achievements of European inge¬ 
nuity, for railways, and telegraphs, and all the 
rest: and yet what, according to their own con¬ 
fession, has startled them and delighted them 
most, is the interest we h ive taken in their lite¬ 


rature, and the new life which we have imparted to 
their ancient history. I know these matters seem 
small, when we are near to them, when we are in 
the very midst of them. Like the tangled threads 
hanging on a loom, they look worthless, purpose¬ 
less. But history weaves' her woof out of all of 
them, and after a time, when we see the full and 
finished design, we perceive that no colour, how¬ 
ever quiet, could have been dropped, no shade, 
however slight, could have been missed, without 
spoiling the whole. 

And now, after having given this account of our 
stewardship, let me say, in conclusion, a few words 
on the claims which Oriental studies have on public 
sympathy and support. 

Let me begin with the Universities—I mean, of 
course, the English Universities—and more par¬ 
ticularly that University which has been to me for 
many years an alma mater, Oxford. While we 
have there, or are founding there, professorships 
for every branch of Theology, Jurisprudence, and 
Physical Science, we have hardly any provision 
for the studv of Oriental languages. We have 
a chair of Hebrew, rendered illustrious by the 
greatest living theologian of England, and we 
have a chair of Sanskrit, which has left its 
mark in the history of Sanskrit literature; but 
for the modem languages of India, whether 
Aryan or Dravidian, for the language and litera¬ 
ture of Persia, both ancient and modem, for the 
language and antiquities of Egypt and Babylon, 
for Chinese, for Turkish, nay, even for Arabic, 
there is nothing deserving the name of a chair. 
When in a Report on University Reform, I ven¬ 
tured to point out these gaps, and to remark that 
in the smallest of German Universities most of 
these subjects were represented by professors, I 
was asked whether J was in earnest in maintain¬ 
ing that Oxford, the first University in what has 
rightly been called the greatest Oriental Empire, 
ought to support the study of Oriental languages. 

The second claim we prefer is on the Missionary 
Societies. I have lately incurred very severe 
obloquy for my supposed hostility to missionary 
enterprise. All I can say is, I wish that there 
were ten missionaries for every one we have 
now. I have always counted missionaries among 
my best friends; I have again and again acknow¬ 
ledged how much Oriental studies and linguistic 
studies in general, owe to them, and I am proud 
to say that, even now, while missionaries atnome 
have abused me in unmeasured language, mission¬ 
aries abroad, devoted, hard-working missionaries, 
have thanked me for what I have said of them 
and their work in my lay-sermon in Westminster 
Abbey. 

Now it seems to me that, first of all, our 
Universities, and I think again chiefly of Oxford, 
might do much more for missions than they do at 
present. If we had a. sufficient staff - of professors 
for Eastern languages, we could prepare young 
missionaries for their work, and should be able to 
send out from time to time such men as Patteson, 
the Bishop of Melanesia, who was every inch an 
Oxford man. And in these missionaries we might 
have not only apostles of religion and civilisation, 
but at the same time the most valuable pioneers 
of scientific research. I know there are some 
authorities at home who declare that such a com¬ 
bination is impossible, or at least undesirable; 
that a man cannot serve two masters, and that a 
missionary must do his own work and nothing else. 
Nothing, I believe, can be more mistaken. First 
of all, some of our most efficient missionaries have 
been those who have done also the most excellent 
work as scholars, and whenever I have conversed 
on this subject with missionaries who have seen 
active service, they all agree that they cannot be 
converting all day long, and that nothing is more 
refreshing and invigorating to them than some lite¬ 
rary or scientific work. Now what Ishould liketosee 
is this: I should like to see ten or twenty of our 
non-resident fellowships, which at present are 
doing more harm than good, assigned to missionary 
work, to be given to young men who have taken 


their degree, and who, whether laymen or clergy¬ 
men, are willing to work as assistant missionaries 
on distant stations; with the distinct under¬ 
standing that they should devote some of their 
time to scientific work, whether the study of 
languages, or flowers, or stars, and that they 
should send home every year some account of 
their labours. These men would be like scientific 
consuls, to whom students at home might apply 
for information and help. They would have 
opportunities of distinguishing themselves by 
really useful work, far more than in London, 
and after ten years they might either return 
to Europe with a well-established reputation, 
or, if they find that they have a real call for 
missionary work, devote all their life to it. 
Though to my mind there is no nobler work than 
that of a missionary, yet I believe that some such 
connexion with the Universities and men of 
science would raise their position, would call out 
more general interest, and secure to the missionary 
cause the goodwill of those whose will is apt to 
become law. 

Thirdly, I think that Oriental studies have a 
claim on the colonies and the colonial govern¬ 
ments. The English colonies are scattered all 
over the globe, and many of them in localities 
where an immense deal of useful scientific work 
might be done, and would be done with the 
slightest encouragement from the local authorities, 
and something like a systematic supervision on 
the part of the Colonial Office at home. Some 
years ago I ventured to address the Colonial 
Secretary of State on this subject, and a letter 
was sent out in consequence to all the English 
colonies inviting information on the languages, 
monuments, customs, and traditions of the native 
races. Some most valuable reports have been sent 
home during the last five or six years, but when 
it was suggested that these reports should be pub¬ 
lished in a permanent form, the expense that would 
have been required for printing every year a volume 
of Colonial Reports, and which would not have 
amounted to more than a few hundred pounds for 
all the colonies of the British Empire, part of it to 
be recovered by the sale of the book, was con¬ 
sidered too large. 

Now we should bear in mind that at the present 
moment some of the tribes living in or near the 
English colonies in Australia, Polynesia, Africa, 
and America, are actually dying out, their lan¬ 
guages are disappearing, their customs, traditions, 
and religions will soon be completely swept away. 
To the student of language, the dialect of a savage 
tribe is as valuable as Sanskrit or Hebrew, nay, 
for the solution of certain problems, more so; 
every one of these languages is the growth of 
thousands and thousands of years, the workman¬ 
ship of millions and millions of human beings. If 
they were now preserved, they might hereafter 
fill the most critical gaps in the history of the 
human race. At Rome at the time of the Seipios, 
hundreds' of people might have written down a 
grammar and dictionary of the Etruscan language, 
of Oscan, or Umbrian; but there were men then, 
as there are now, who shrugged their shoulders 
and said, What can be the use of preserving these 
barbarous, uncouth idioms ? What would we not 
give now for some such records ? 

And this is not all. The study of savage tribes 
has assumed a new interest of late, when the ques¬ 
tion of the exact relation of man to the rest of the 
animal kingdom has again roused the passions 
not only of scientific enquirers, but also of the 
public at large. Now what is wanted for the 
solution of this question, are more facts and 
fewer theories, and these facts can only be gained 
by a patient study of the lowest races of man¬ 
kind. When religion was held to be the specific 
character of man, it was asserted by many travel¬ 
lers that they had seen races without any religious 
ideas; when language was seen to be the real 
frontier line between man and beast, it was main¬ 
tained that there were human beings without 
language. Now all we want to know are facts, 
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let the conclusions be whatever they may. It is 
by no means easy to decide whether savage tribes 
have a religion or not; at all events it requires 
the same discernment, and the same honesty of 
purpose as to find out whether men of the highest 
intellect among us have a religion or not. I call 
the Introduction to Spencer's First Principles 
deeply religious, but I can well understand that a 
missionary, reporting on a tribe of Spencerian 
savages, might declare that they had no idea, 
whatsoever of religion. Looking at a report sent 
home lately by the indefatigable Governor of 
New South Wales, Sir Hercules Robinson, I find 
the following description of the religious ideas of 
the Kamilarois, one of the most degraded tribes in 
the north-western district of the colony:— 

“ Bhaiami is regarded by them as the maker of 
all things. The name signifies ‘maker,’ or ‘ cutter- 
out,’ from the verb bhai, baialli,baia. ne is re¬ 
garded as the rewarder aud punisher of men 
according to their conduct. lie sees all, and 
knows all, if not directly, through the subordinate 
deitv Turramulan, who presides at the Bora. 
B/minmi is said to have been once on the earth. 
Turramulan is mediator in all the operations of 
Bhaiami upon man, and in all man's transactions 
with Bhaiami. Turramulan means ‘leg on one 
side only,’ ‘ one-legged.’ ” 

This description is given by the Rev. 0. Green- 
way, and if there is any theological bias in it, let 
us make allowance for it. But there remains the 
fact that Bhaiami, their name for deity, comes 
from a root bhai, to “ make,” to “ cut out; ” and 
if we remember that hardly any of the names for 
deitv either among the Aryan or Semitic nations, 
comes from a root with so abstract a meaning, we 
shall admit, I think, that such reports as these 
should not be allowed to lie forgotten in the 
pigeon-holes of the Colonial Ollice, or in the pages 
of a monthly journal. 

What applies to religion applies to language. 
We have been told again and again that the 
Veddahs in Ceylon have no language. Sir Emer¬ 
son Tennant wrote that “ they mutually make 
themselves understood by signs, grimaces, and 
guttural sounds, which have little resemblance to 
definite words or language in general.” When 
these statements were repeated, I tried to induce 
the Government of Ceylon to send a com¬ 
petent man to settle the question. I did 
not receive all I wanted, and therefore post¬ 
poned the publication of what was sent me. 
15ut I may say so much, that more than half 
of the words used by the Veddahs, are, like Sing¬ 
halese itself, mere corruption of Sanskrit; their 
very name is the Sanskrit word for hunter, veddhd , 
or, as Mr. Childers supposes, ryddha. There is a 
remnant of words in their language of which I 
can make nothing as yet. But so much is cer¬ 
tain : either the Veddahs started with the common 
inheritance of Aryan words and ideas, or, at all 
events, they lived for a long time in contact with 
Aryan people, and adopted from them such words 
as were wanting in their language. If they now 
stand low in the scale of humanity, tlioy once stood 
higher, nay, they may possibly prove, in language, 
if not in blood, the distant cousins of Plato, and 
Newton, aud Goethe. 

It is most essential to keep la rarricre ourerte for 
facts, even more than for theories, and for the 
supply of such facts the Colonial Government 
might render most useful service. 

It is but right to state that whenever I have 
applied to the Governors of any of the Colonies, 
1 have invariably met with the greatest kindness 
and readiness to help. Some of them take the 
warmest interest in these researches. Sir George 
Grey's services to the science of language have 
hardly been sufficiently appreciated as yet, and 
the Linguistic Library which he founded at the 
Cape places him of right by the side of Bodlev. 
Sir Hercules Robinson, Mr, Musgrave in South 
Australia, Sir Henry Barkley at the Cape, and 
several others, are quite aware of the importance 
of linguistic and ethnological researches. What 


is wanted is encouragement from home, and some 
systematic guidance. Dr. Bleek, the excellent 
librarian of Sir George Grey's library at the 
Cape, who lias devoted the whole of his life 
to the study of savage dialects, and whose 
Comparative Grammar of the South African Lan¬ 
guages will hold its place by the side of Bopp’s, 
Diez’s, and Caldwell’s Comparative Grammars, is 
most anxious that there should be a permanent 
linguistic and ethnological station established at 
the Cape ; in fact, that there should be a linguist 
attached to everv zoological station. At the Cape 
there are not only the Zulu dialects to be studied, 
but two most important languages, that of the 
Hottentots and that of the Bushmen. Dr. Bleek 
has lately been enabled to write down several 
volumes of traditional literature from the mouths 
of some Bushman prisoners, but he says, “My 
powers and my life are drawing to an end, and 
unless I have some young men to assist me, and 
carry on my work, much of what I have done will 
be lost.” There is no time to be lost, and I 
trust, therefore, that my appeal will not be con¬ 
sidered importunate by the present Colonial 
Minister. 

Last of all, we turn to India, the very cradle of 
Oriental scholarship, and here, instead of being 
importunate and luging new claims for assistance, 
I think I am expressing the feelings of all 
Oriental scholars in publicly acknowledging the 
readiness with which the Indian Government, 
whether at home or in India, whether during 
the days of the old East India Company, or now 
under the auspices of the Secretary of State, has 
always assisted every enterprise tending to throw 
light on the literature, the religion, the laws and 
customs, the arts and manufactures of that ancient 
Oriental Empire. 

There are two surveys carried on at the present 
moment in India, a literary and an archaeological 
survey. Many years ago, when Lord Elgin went 
to India as Governor-General, I suggested to him 
the necessity of taking measures in order to rescue 
from destruction whatever could still be rescued 
of the aucient literature of the country. Lord 
Elgin died before anv active measures could be 
taken, but the plan found a most powerful ad¬ 
vocate in Mr. Whitley Stokes, who urged the 
Government to appoint some Sanskrit scholars to 
visit all places containing collections of Sanskrit 
MSS., and to publish lists of their titles, so that, 
we might know, at all events, how muck of a 
literature that had been preserved for thousands of 
years was still in existence at the present moment. 
Tkiswork was confided to Dr.Buhler,Dr. lvielkom, 
Mr. Burnell, Rajendra Lai Mitra, and others. 
Several of their catalogues have been published, 
and there is but one feeling among all Sanskrit 
scholars as to the value of their work. But they 
also feel that the time has come for doing more. 
The mere titles of the MSS. whet our appetite, but 
do not satisfy it. There are, of course, hundreds 
of books where the title, the name of the author, 
the locus et annus are all we care to know. But 
of books which are scarce, and hitherto not known 
out of India, we want to know more. Me want 
some information of the subject and its treatment, 
and, if possible, of the date, of the author, aud of 
the writers quoted by him. We want extracts, 
intelligently chosen—in fact, we want something 
like the excellent catalogue which Dr. Aufreckt 
has made for the Bodleian Library. In Mr. 
Burnell, Dr. Biihler, Dr. Ivielhorn, the Govern¬ 
ment possesses scholars who could do that work 
admirably ; what they want is more leisure, more 
funds, more assistance. 

Contemporaneously with the Literary Survey, 
there is the Archaeological Survey, carried on by 
that gallaut and indefatigable scholar, General 
Cunningham. His published reports show the 
systematic progress of his work, aud his occasional 
communications in the Journal of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal tell us of his newest discoveries. 
The very last number of that journal brought us 
the news of the discovery of the wonderful ruins 


of the Buddhist temple of Blxarahut,* which, 
with their representations of scenes from, the early 
Buddhist literature, with their inscriptions and 
architectural style, may enable us to find a ter¬ 
minus a quo for the literary and religious history 
of India. We should not forget the services 
which Mr. Fergusson has rendered to the history 
of Indian architecture, both by awakening an 
interest in the : subject, and by the magnificent 

g ablication of the drawings of the sculptures of 
anchi and Amravati, carried on under the au¬ 
thority of the Secretary of State for India. Let 
us hope that these new discoveries may supply 
him with materials for another volume, worthy of 
its companion. 

It was supposed for a time that there was s 
third survey carried on in India, ethnological and 
linguistic, and the volume published by Colonel 
Dalton, Descriptive Ethnology of Bengal, with 
portraits from photographs, was a most excellent 
beginning. But the other Governments have not 
hitherto followed the example of the Bengal 
Government, and nothing has of late come to my 
knowledge in this important line of research. 
Would not Dr. Hunter, who has done so much 
for a scientific study of the non-Arvan languages 
and races of India, take up this important branch 
of research, and give us, not only photographs 
and graphic description, but also, what is most 
wanted, scholarlike grammars of the principal 
races of India ? Lists of words, if carefully 
choseu like those in Colonel Dalton’s work and in 
Sir George Campbell’s Specimens, are, no doubt, 
most valuable for preliminary researches; but 
without grammars none of the great questions 
which are still pending in Indian Ethnology will 
ever be satisfactorily and definitely settled. No 
real advance has been made in the classification of 
Indian dialects since the time when I endeavoured, 
some twenty years ago, to sum up what was then 
known on that subject, in my letter to Bunsen 
“Onthe Turanian Languages.” What I then for 
the first time ventured to maintain against the 
highest authorities in Indian linguistic ethnology, 
viz., that the dialects of the Mundas or the Koles 
constituted a third aud totally independent class 
of languages in India, related neither to the Aryan 
nor to the Dravidian families, has been fully con¬ 
firmed by later researches, and is now, I believe, 
generally accepted. The fact also, on which I 
then strongly insisted, that the Draon Koles, and 
Rajmahal lvoles, might bo Koles in blood, but 
certainly not in language, their language being, 
like that of the Gonds, Dravidian, is now no longer 
disputed. But beyoud this, all is still as hypo¬ 
thetical as it was twenty years ago, simply because 
we can get no grammars of the Munda dialects. 
Whv do not the German missionaries at Ranchi, 
who have done such excelleut work among the 
Koles, publish a grammatical analysis of that in¬ 
teresting cluster of dialects ? Only a week ago, one 
of them, Mr. Jellinghaus, gave me a grammatical 
sketch of theMundari language,and even this, short 
as it is, was quite sufficient to show that the sup¬ 
posed relationship between the Munda dialects 
and the Khasia language, of which we have a 
grammar, is untenable. The similarities pointed 
out by Mason between the Munda dialects and the 
Taking of Pegu, are certainly startling, but 
equally startling are the divergences; and here 
again no real result will be obtained without a 
comparison of the grammatical structure of the 
two languages. The other cksses of Indian 
knguages, the Taic, the Gangetic, subdivided into 
Trans-llimalayan and Sub-Himalagan, the Lohitic, 
and Tamidic, are still retained, though some of 
their names have been changed. Without wish¬ 
ing to defend the names which I had chosen for 
these classes, I must say that I look upou the 
constant introduction of new technical terms as an 
unmixed evil. Every classitieatorv term is imper¬ 
fect. Aryan, Semitic, llamitic, Turanian, all are 
imperfect, but if they are but rightly defined 
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they can do bo harm; -whereas a new term, how¬ 
ever superior at first sight, alwave makes confu¬ 
sion worse confounded. The chemists do not 
hesitate to call sugar nn acid rather than part 
with an old established term ; why should not 
we, in the science of language, follow their good 
example? 

Many of the most valuable treasures of every 
kind and sort, collected during these official sur¬ 
veys, and bv private enterprise, are deposited in 
the Indian Museum in London, a real mine of 
literary and archaeological wealth, opened with 
the greatest liberality to all who are willing to 
work in it. 

It is unfortunate, no doubt, that this meeting 
of Oriental scholars should have taken place at a 
time when the treasures of the Indian Museum 
are siill in their temporary exile; yet, if they 
share in the regret, felt by every friend of India, 
at the delay in the building of a new museum, 
worthy both of England and of India, they will 
also cany away the conviction that such delay is 
simply due to a desire to do the best that can Ire 
done, in order to cany out in the end something 
little short of that magnificent scheme of an 
Indian Institute, drawn by the experienced hand 
of Mr. Forbes Watson. 

And now, in conclusion, I have to express my 
own gratitude for the liberality both of the Direc¬ 
tors of the old East India Company and of the 
present Secretary of State for India in Council, 
tor having enabled me to publish that work, the 
last sheet of which I am able to present to this 
meeting to-day, the Rig-Veda, with the Commen¬ 
tary of Saymuichdrya. It is the oldest book of the 
Aryan world, but it is also one of the largest, and 
its publication would have been simply impossible 
without the enlightened liberality of the Indian 
Government. I-'or twenty-five years I find, that 
taking the large and small editions of the Rig-Veda 
together, I have printed every year what would 
make a volume of about six hundred pages octavo. 
Such a publication would have mined any booksel¬ 
ler, for it must be confessed that there is little that 
is attractive in the Veda, nothing thut could excite 
general interest. From an aesthetic point of view, 
no one would care for the hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
and I can well understand how in the beginning 
of our century even so discriminating a scholar as 
Colebrooke could express his opinion, that “ The 
Vedas are too voluminous for a complete transla¬ 
tion, and what they contain would hardly reward 
the labour of the reader, much less that of the 
translator. The ancient dialect in which they are 
composed, and especially that of the three first 
Vedas, is extremely difficult and obscure; and, 
though curious, as the parent of a more polished 
and refined language, its difficulties must long 
continue to prevent such an examination of the 
whole Vedas as would be requisite for extracting 
all that is remarkable and important in those 
voluminous works. But they well deserve to be 
occasionally consulted hv the Oriental scholar.” 
Nothing shows the change from the purely aesthetic 
to the purely scientific interest in the language and 
literature of India more char y than the fact that 
for the last twenty-five years the work of nearly 
all Sanskrit scholars has been concentrated on the 
Veda. When some thirty years ago I received 
my first lessons in Sanskrit from Professor Brock- 
hntis, whom I am happy and proud to see to-day 
among us, there were but few students who ven¬ 
tured to dive into the depths of Vedic literature. 
To-day among the Sanskrit scholars whom Ger¬ 
many has sent to us—Professors Stenxler, Spiegel, 
Roth, Weber,-Haug, Pertsch, Windiscb—there is 
cot one who has not won his laurels on the field 
of Vedic scholarship. In France, also, a new school 
of Sanskrit students has sprung up who have done 
most excellent work for the interpretation of the 
Veda, and who bid fair to rival the glorious school 
of French Orientalists at the beginning of this 
century, both by their persevering industry and 
by that “ sweetness and light ” which seems to be 
the birthright of their nation. But, I say again, 


there is little which is beautiful in our sense of the 
word to be found in the hymns of the Rig-Veda, 
and what little there is has been so often dwelt 
on, that quite an erroneous impression as to the 
real nature of Vedic poetry has been produced in 
the mind of the public. The Dean of St. Paul's, 
for instance, in some thoughtful lectures which 
he delivered this year on the “ Sacred Poetry 
of Early Religions,” has instituted a comparison 
between the Psalms and the hymns of the 
Veda, and he arrives at the conclusion that the 
Psalms are superior to the Vedic hymns. No 
doubt they are, from the point of view which he 
has chosen, but the chief value of these hymns 
lies in the fact that they are so different from the 
Psalms. They are Aryan, the Psalms Semitic; 
they belong to a primitive and rude state of so¬ 
ciety ; the Psalms, at-least most of them, are con¬ 
temporaneous with or even later than the lieydavs 
of the Jewish monarchy. This strange misconcep¬ 
tion of the true character -of the Vedic hymns 
seemed to me to become so general, that when 
some years ago I had to publish the first volume 
of my translation, I intentionally selected a class 
of hymns which should in no way encourage such 
erroneous opinions. It was interesting to watch 
the disappointment. What, it was said, are these 
strange, savage, grotesque invocations of the 
Storm-gods, the inspired strains of the ancient 
sages of India ? Is this the wisdom of the Fast ? 
Is this the primeval revelation P Even scholars 
of high reputation joined in the outcry, and lay 
friends hinted to me that they would not have 
wasted their life on such a book. 

Now, suppose a geologist had brought to light 
the hones of a fossil animal, dating from a period 
anterior to any in which traces of animal life had 
been discovered before, would any young lady 
venture to say by way of criticism, “ Yes, these 
hones are very curious, but they are not pretty 1 ” 
Or suppose a new Egyptian statue had been dis¬ 
covered, belonging to a dynasty hitherto un¬ 
represented by any statues, would even a school¬ 
boy dare to say, “ Yes, it is very nice, but the 
Venus of Milo is nicer.” Or suppose an. old MS. 
is brought to Europe, do we find fault with it be¬ 
cause it is not neatly printed? If a chemist 
discovers a new element, is he pitied because it is 
not gold ? If a botanist writes on germs, has he 
to defend himself because he does not write on 
flowers ? Why, it is simply because the Veda is 
so different from what it was expected to he, be¬ 
cause it is not like the Psalms, not like Pindar, not 
like the Bhagavadgita, it is because it stands 
alone, by itself, and reveals to us the earliest 
germs oi' religious thought, such as they really 
were; it is because it places before us a language, 
more primitive than any we knew before; it is 
because its poetry is what you call savage, un¬ 
couth, stupid, horrible—it is for that very reason 
that it was worth while to dig and dig till the old 
buried city was recovered, showing us what man 
was, what we were, before we had reached the 
level of David, the level of Homer, the level of 
Zoroaster, showing us the very cradle of our 
thoughts, our words, and our deeds. 1 am not 
disappointed with the Veda, and I shall conclude 
my address with the last verses of the last hymn, 
which you have now in your hands,—verses 
which thousands of years ago may have been 
addressed to a similar meeting of Aryan students, 
and which are not inappropriate to our own:— 

“ Come together! Idpeak together 1 Let your 
minds be concordant—the gods by being concor¬ 
dant receive their share, one after the other. 
Their word is the same, their counsel is the same, 
their mind is the same, their thoughts are at one; 
I address to you the same word, I worship you 
with the mine sacrifice. I>et your endeavour lie the 
same ! Let your hearts be the same ! Let your 
miud he the same, that it may go well with you.” 

We are compelled to postpone till next week 
our analysis of Professor Martin llaug's paper on 
the iiig-\ eda, as well as the other communica¬ 


tions to the Aryan section. In our next issue we 
shall also give an account of the proceedings in the 
Hamitic section, as well as a verbatim report of 
the addresses of Sir W. Elliot, Mr. Grant Duff, and 
Professor Owen, and the proceedings of the sections 
over which these gentlemen severally preside. 

To-day (Saturday) the members of the Congress 
dine with the Lord' Mayor at the Mansion House. 


FINE ART. 


All Paris has crowded this last fortnight to 
the Palais des Beaux-Arts to see M. Baudry’s 
fresco decorations for the new Opera House. On 
one day alone 3,000 persons were present, although 
the exhibition is not gratuitous. The paintings 
are seen under the greatest disadvantage. Being 
designed for the deciration of the curves of a 
vaulted or arched ceiling, hanging as thev are 
flat against a wall, the perspective is wonderfully 
distorted; and the colouring, meant only for gas¬ 
light, is ill calculated for the rays of the sun, 
which pour into the room. The flesh tints appear 
brown, and the colours pale and inharmonious. 
The paintings also are seen too low, as compared 
with the position they are finally to occupy. The 
work is enormous, anil has been the labour of eight 
years—a labour of love, in part, for M. Baudrv 
has executed considerably more than he agreed at 
the original estimate. The composition is most 
carefully conceived, as illustratiug the powers of 
Poetry, Music, and Dancing. 

The central compartment of the ceiling repre¬ 
sents the sisters Melody and Harmony ascending 
to the spheres, with, on one side, Poetry carried 
away on a fiery Pegasus ; on the other, Fame with 
trumpet and laurel crown. Tragedy and Comedy 
occupy the two ovals of the ceiling. Tragedy, 
accompanied by Fear, Pity, aud Anger, is attired 
in a novel costume copied from an ancient sar¬ 
cophagus. Comedy is amusing herself in casting 
her arrows at a I’aun whom she is throwing down 
headlong in a most awkward manner. 

The subjects in the curves of the ceiling ( ions- 
gures) consist of two large and ten small. The 
principal is Parnassus, one of the best composi¬ 
tions of the whole; Apollo, with his attendant 
Hours, Muses, and Graces. The other, Poetry, 
with the great poets of antiquity, and the painters 
and sculptors whom their works have inspired. 

The other paintings are expressive of the various 
characteristics and effects of music and dancing. 
The assuasive power of music is symbolised in 
David soothing the melancholy of Saul, in Orpheus 
restoring Eurvdiee to life, and in the deep majestic 
strains of St. Cocilia on the organ. Martial music 
animates the warriof, the simple music of the 
syrinx is the solace of pastoral life, and the 
triumph of ideal over realistic music is exemplified 
in the punishment of Marsyas for having presumed 
to vie with the god of song and poetry. Dancing 
is represented under unpleasing aspects—the 
dance of Salome before Herod, the noisy dance 
of the priests of Cybele round the cradle of 
Jupiter, and the frantic dance of the Furies round 
the body of Orpheus. Evidently, the art is not in 
favour witli the painter. 

Between each of these subjects are colossal 
figures of the Muses, above twelve feet high ; and 
one, Polyhymnia, as the least vivacious, is ex¬ 
cluded, there being only space for eight. Eight 
medallions of children illustrate the musical in¬ 
struments belonging to each country. Italy claims 
the violin, France the trumpet aud fife, to Great 
Britain is assigned the Irish harp and the bagpipe. 

As we have before stated, M. Baudrv s works 
have been exhibited under every disadvantage. 
Friends are clamorous in their praise, critics in 
finding fault. Their exhibition under such dis¬ 
advantages has been unfortunate for the painter; 
but no doubt, when removed to the deliuite 
places assigned to them, his works will regain 
their true perspective, and assume their proper 
harmony of colouring. The whole is a grand 
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composition, and -worthy of the edifice it is de¬ 
signed to embellish. 

The high praise given, in last -week's Builder, 
to Mr. “ Jlenry ” Ellis, of Rome, for his admirable 
drawing of Anthony and Cleopatra in Elysium, 
in the last number of Art, should have been be¬ 
stowed on Mr. “ Edwin ” Ellis, who is the artist 
that drew this two-year-old sketch. He is the 
younger son of Mr. Alexander J. Ellis, F.R.S., 
the late President of the Philological Society; 
and we regret to learn that he is suffering bo 
greatly from the weakness left by an attack of 
diphtheria at Perugia, that he is unable to stand 
or paint. 

The commission for the statue to Lamartine 
met a short time ago to examine the photographs 
of the models destined for competition. The 
Chroniquc reports that at the sight of one of these 
“ un suffrage unanimes’estdehappd de l'assistnnce.” 
The models themselves will shortly be exhibited 
at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and prizes adjudged 
by a jury to the four best designs. The first will 
receive 3,000 fr., the second 2,000 fr., the third 
1,500 fr., and the fourth 1,000 fr. 

The Rappel states that MM. Monduit Bechet 
et Cie., who were charged with the restoration of 
the Colonne Vendome, have nearly completed 
their difficult work, and that the column will 
probably be set up again in the course of the 
autumn. 

The Vendome Column was not erected ac¬ 
cording to the original idoa of Napoleon I. 
The first decree for its erection is dated October 
1, 1803, and is signed by the First Consul. 
By this decree we find that the design for 
the column was to be similar to that of Trajan 
at Rome, that it was to be ornamented with 108 
bronze figures representing the departments of the 
Republic, and surmounted by a pedestal adorned 
with olive leaves, on the top of which a statue of 
Charlemagne, the representative monarch of 
France, was to be placed. But all this was 
changed after the great victories of 1800. The 
column was then consecrated to the glory of the 
“Grande Armee,” and was cast from 1,200 cannon 
taken from the enemy, Napoleon I. taking the 
place of Charlemagne. He first appeared in clas¬ 
sical costume, but before long the well-known 
figure of “ Le petit Caporal ” was set up. • 

M. de Xiedekhoensen's Mur de Tibvre it Capri, 
a work that attracted much notice at the last 
Salon, has been bought by the French Govern¬ 
ment. 

Marshal MacMation, during his recent official 
tour, visited the Church of Ste. Anne at Auray. 
This church, which is built entirely of granite, is 
one of the finest modern churches in France. M. 
Deperther, one of the architects of the Hotel de 
Yille of Paris, constructed it, and no expense has 
been deemed too great in its decoration. A 
colossal statue of Ste. Anne, designed by M. Fal- 
guiere, will shortly be placed, it is stated, in the 
tower—a statue that will weigh 40,000 kilo¬ 
grammes ! Distinguished pilgrims to this church 
are requested to sign their names in a book kept 
for the purpose by the Abbd. The Mardchal, in 
compliance with this custom, signed his, says a 
French correspondent, after those of Napoldon, 
Eugenie, and Prince Albert of Monaco and Lamo- 
riciere 1 

In consequence of the great development in 
other cities of Germany of the special branches of 
industry, as watch and toy-making, of which 
Niirnberg at one time enjoyed if not the monopoly, 
at any rate the principal share, the Bavarian 
Government has determined, by the establishment 
of more efficient local schools of art, to give the 
Niirnberg artisans the opportunity of recovering 
their lost prestige. Of late years the specialities 
of Niirnberg have been almost wholly cheap toys, 
playthings nnd fancy articles of inferior quality; 
in olden times, however, the reputation of the 


town was of a very different character, and there 
is scarcely an art collection in any part of Germany 
that is without evidence of the skill of the 
Niirnbergers of past ages. Every art connoisseur is 
familiar with the drinking cups, goblets, christening 
m ugs, silver andgold plate, and all the clocks, watches 
and other ingenious inventions for which the place 
was specially famed in the Middle Ages; while in 
the city itself the memorials of its past artistic 
excellence nnd ingenuity meet one at every turn. 
In the present day, however, Niirnberg no longer 
gives evidence of artistic proficiency in any-branch 
of industry, and it is to reawaken its lost sense of 
the beauty and the excellence of its old works of 
art, that t he Government has opened new schools 
of art and an art museum, which is to be in con¬ 
nexion with the older local art schools. It is to 
be hoped that the fresh incentive given to artistic 
culture in this ancient seat of German art may 
have the desired effect of reviving the higher 
forms of German art for which it was once so 
famous, and at the same time imparting some 
slight degree of taste and finish to the inferior 
branches of industry with which its name is now 
almost solely associated. 

TnE Chambre du Tribunal Civil have been 
lately called upon to decide an interesting ques¬ 
tion relative to the purchase of works of art. 
In January last Mdme. Aline Noel, a picture 
dealer, offered a painting on wood by Diaz for 
sale to M. Neuburger for 9,000 francs. Thinking 
the price exorbitant, M. Neuburger showed the 
picture to M. Duval, an “expert,” who valued it 
at from 2,500 to 3,000 francs. M. Neuburger 
purchased it at the latter price, with the right to 
Mdme. Noel of reclaiming it, if she had a higher 
offer within three days of the sale. The time 
passed, and M. Neuburger was about to hang the 
painting in his gallery, when he received a visit 
from the police, saving that an action was entered 
against Mdme. Noel for breach of trust, M. Wil¬ 
lems, the proprietor, having fixed the price of sale at 
9,000 fr., and required of M. Neuburger the restitu¬ 
tion of the picture, without restoring to him the 
sum paid, and also demanding 3,000 francs interest 
and damages. M. Neuburger naturally resisted 
the demand, alleging he had neither lost nor 
stolen the picture, but had paid the full price at 
which it had been valued, but at the same time 
offered to give up the picture at the price he had 
paid for it. The Court decided in favour of 
M. Neuburger, who had shown good faith in the 
transaction, and declared that if M. Willems sought 
for reparation, it must be against Mdme. Noel, 
who had committed the breach of trust. 

M. Ed. Piette has just discovered in the grotto 
of Gourdan (Ilaute-Garonne) a bone flute. The 
instrument has only two holes, perfectly round, 
and carefully worked, and is similar to those used 
by the people of Tahiti when visited by Captain 
Cook. A similar instrument, also with two holes, 
was found some time back by M. A. Villot, a 
naturalist of Grenoble, and given by him to the 
.Statistical Society of the Isere. With suoh instru¬ 
ments it was only possible to produce four sounds, 
and, like the Japanese and Chinese who have only 
five notes in their gamut, the songs these instru¬ 
ments served to accompany must have been 
singularly monotonous and unmelodious. 

There has been discovered at the Castello di 
Malpaga, near Bergamo, a fresco which is attri¬ 
buted to Titian, representing the visit of Christian 
I., King of Denmark, in 1454, to the famous 
condottiere Bartolomeo Colleoni, who had retired 
and held his court there in his old age, after having 
successively served the Visconti against Venice, 
Venice against the Visconti, Milan against the 
Duke of Saxony, and Florence against the Duke of 
Urhino. 

The excavations at Rome bring every day to 
light some new object of interest; among the last 
is a magnificent bust in perfect condition of the 
Empress Plotina, wife of Trajan, which will be 
deposited in the Museum of the Capitol. 


In the Salle des Archives at the Hotel de Ville, 
Antwerp, is preserved the will of Rubens, signed 
by himself and his second wife Helena Froment. 
Also the will of Teniers. The archives, which 
only date from the memorable siege in 1585, by 
the Duke of Parma, are mostly kept enclosed in 
curious canvas bags. They are now under course 
of arrangement in volumes. 

Among the most remarkable objects in Chris- 
tofle’s fine collection in the Palais de 1’Industrie, 
are his reproductions of the copy made by Zdcharie 
Astruc of the celebrated statue of St. Francis 
d'Assisi in the cathedral at Toledo, the master¬ 
piece of Alonzo Cano, the architect, sculptor, and 
painter. This remarkable statue has been care¬ 
fully preserved in one of the chapels, placed 
within the tower, and completely closed to the 
public. It formed part of the secret treasure of 
the cathedral, and while other precious pieces are 
annually exposed at the religious fetes, this statue 
has long been entirely withdrawn from public 
view. It was only through special favour and by 
consent of the chapter, that Astruc was allowed to 
take a copy, which an official certificate of the 
dignitaries of the cathedral declares to be identical 
in every point of view. 

The saint is represented with his hands crossed 
under the ample folds of the habit of his order, 
his head enveloped in his cowl, his eyes upraised 
to heaven, the expression of his pallid features 
most sublime. His gown tom on the side of the 
heart shows a bleeding wound. Nothing can be 
finer than the delicate finish of the whole. 

MM. Christofle have reproduced the statue in 
painted wood exactly conformable to the original, 
and also in bronze enriched with coloured patines, 
and in marble. 

M. le Vicomte de Cdmoxt, the Minister of 
Public Instruction in France, and M. Caillaux, 
Minister ofPublic Works, lately made mi official 
visit to the New Opera House, and reported that 
they were well satisfied with the progress of the 
works, a progress that permitted almost the certain 
assurance that the new Opera would be ready by 
the time announced, namely, the first day of 1875. 
The ministers afterwards visited the atelier of the 
scene-painters, and were shown various scenes 
from Faust, Iai Juive, Lee Ilutjuenott, and L x 
Favorite, painted by MM. Rube and Chaperon 
and other artists, whom the ministers warmly 
congratulated on the success of their work. The 
scene-painting of the new opera is said indeed to 
exceed all previous achievements in that stylo of 
art. 

A considerable difference of opinion prevails 
regarding the desirability of the proposed removal 
of the statue to Queen Anne, which stands in 
front of St. Paul's Cathedral. Conservatives cry 
“ Let it stand ! ” Radicals, “ Clear it away! ” and 
the same vexed question is being argued in regard 
to very luanv other obstructive or ugly relics of 
the past. “ If every succeeding generation is to 
sweep away the memorials raised by that which 
preceded it,” says a writer in the Builder, “ history 
will have no landmarks.” 


THE STAGE. 

“lost in London” at the princess's theatre. 

As we were recently able to chronicle the re¬ 
appearance on the London stage of the real horse, 
we are now happy to add that the real carriage 
has in its turn ‘arrived. Not that Mr. Watts 
Phillips's drama, Logt in Loudon, is solelv depen¬ 
dent for success on this phenomenon. It teems 
with realities: real coal-mines, galleries, workings, 
pickaxes, safety-lamps, shafts, baskets; real prima- 
donnas, pianos, chandeliers, sofas, street-lamps, 
snow; and no more grievous fault in this respect 
can be laid to the charge of the dramatist than 
that the newspapers which are a source of witti¬ 
cism to one of the characters, bear a date of issue 
which, if genuine, throws the chronology of the 
play into hopeless confusion. This minuteness of 
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detail is the prominent feature of the drama. 
There are still a few English playwrights who, 
having created the part of a London footman, 
having called him Blinker, and having made him 
a student of the pugilistic columns of sporting 
newspapers, would have been content to leave the 
audience to understand that he was also a lover of 
comic song and a proficient in the break-down 
dance. The realistic school puts no such strain on 
the imagination, but with aview to exactness causes 
an excellent comedian to sing verses of wretched 
doggrel and cut capers that would he creditable to 
a plantation negro. Interludes of this kind are 
also provided for the higher classes. The villain 
of the play gives a musical party at the house of 
his mistress, and invites persons of high distinc¬ 
tion to listen to the vocal cascades of an Italian 
singer; and it is scarcely necessary to add that 
the parts of the persons of high distinction are 
sustained by the celebrated Adelphi guests, who 
have taken advantage of the union under one 
management of the Princess's and Adelphi 
Theatres to enjoy a temporary change of scene. 
Their appearance caused lively satisfaction to the 
audience. And, indeed, there is no company of 
players in the world so skilled as these veterans in 
suddenly leaving ball-rooms when the evil per¬ 
sonages would talk apart, in suddenly returning 
when frantic rustics hurst into the scene of gaiety 
and claim their ravished wives, or in vindicating 
the honour of outraged society in attitudes of 
astonishment and disgust. It 'will therefore be 
seen that Lost in London fulfils all the purposes of 
the class to which it belongs. The class is easily 
defined by the means which it employs. As tragic 
drama moves by terror and pity, so domestic 
drama moves by real carriages and comic songs. 

With this reference to the essential parts of the 
play we may pass to its accessories, which are the 
story, the dialogue, and the acting. The story 
conveys the lesson that in the country nature is 
pure, and in the town nature is adulterated; that 
in the country alone are kind hearts and simple 
faith, and in the town nothing but rogues and 
seducers. Therefore the country folk held the 
town exceedingly cheap. The father of Job Arm¬ 
royd, the miner, had worked in the pit for sixty 
years, and should have known something of the 
world: and w'hen he went to London he thought 
nothing of it. But the wife of Job Armroyd had 
not the experience of her father-in-law, and she 
laad met a city gallant who said that her face was 
engraven on his heart, and that an instant had 
riveted chains which an eternity could not break. 
So she fled with him, was followed by Job, and 
finally died under the shadow of the city which 
had been her ruin. The plot has not taxed the 
author's inventive powers very heavily; but 
the characters do credit to his application as 
a student of Dickens. The four leading person¬ 
ages, Job Armroyd, Nelly Armroyd, Mr. Blinker, 
and Tiddy Diugglethorpe, are close imitations 
of Daniel Peggotty, Little Em’lv, Sam Weller, 
and Tilly Slowboy; and it is curious that the 
four players who now enact these parts—Mr. 
Emery, Miss Lydia Foote, Mr. Belmore, and Mrs. 
Alfred Mellon—have shown themselves exactly 
suited to the original characters. It is right to 
add that the moral of the play, as well as its 
machinery, worked very smoothly. The spec¬ 
tators were particularly impressed with the ar¬ 
rangement of the basket and shaft of the mine. 
The art of sinking, whether in sentiment or coal¬ 
pits, is excellently illustrated by the drama. 


“THE TWO ORPHANS ” AT THE OLYMPIC 
THEATRE. 

TnB French • taste for melodramas of inordinate 
length is conspicuously shown whenever such 
pieces as Le Juif Errant are performed at the 
Theatre du Chatelet, Paris. Thither at six 
o'clock flock worthy tradesmen from Batignolles 
or Montmartre, each with his wife, child, and do¬ 
mestic servant—the father of the family to be 
agreeably stimulated by the machinations of 


wicked priests who aspire to the Papacy, the 
wife to suck oranges and crack nuts, the child to 
remark upon the dresses of ladies in the bal¬ 
cony, and the servant to weep for the widows and 
orphans whom the Jew always arrives in time to 
assist. The ordinary mind is sated in a few 
hours, goes out perchance to refresh itself, and 
returns after midnight to find the honest trades¬ 
man just beginning to simmer with excitement, 
his wife beginning to collect in small piles all that 
remains of the oranges and nuts, the child asleep 
in the servant’s arms, the ecclesiastic still holding 
steadily before his eyes the example of the low¬ 
born Sixtus V., and the Jew still appearing at 
suitable moments, until at last wooden figures of 
angels blowing trumpets are swung across the 
stage, and a painted representation of the end of 
the world, by way of transformation scene, brings 
the play to a pious conclusion. Les l)eu.r Orjdie- 
lines is a melodrama of this class. It is a stu¬ 
pendous work composed iu eight acts. It is writ¬ 
ten by two authors, and its contents are those of 
two ordinary dramas. It has two heroes, two 
heroines, two persecutors of innocence, two de¬ 
fenders of virtue, two counts, two marquesses, 
two confidential servants, and an inexhaustible 
supply of gendarmes, criminals, sisters of mercy, 
peasants, market-women, soldiers, and beggars. 
At present we are quite unable to criticise so vast 
a performance. \\ e can only attempt to dis¬ 
entangle the mass of threads and thrums which is 
called the story. 

Two orphans from Normandy come to Paris a 
few years before the Revolution, and on their 
arrival are forcibly nbducted. Ilenriette falls 
among fashionable villains, Louise among rogues 
of the commonest class. Ilenriette is carried to 
the Pavilion du Bel-air, the summer-palace of the 
Marquis de Presles, where she finds herself among 
dandies and courtesans, among ruffles and satins, 
powdered wigs and pigtails, gowns en fourreau lad 
and sleeves en sabot, among the “ odours of the 
essence-pot, amber, musk, and bergamot ”—iu one 
of those scenes, in short, where the French nobility 
of the period met for social intercourse and exchange 
of the “ argot de petites canailles.” ■ The blind 
Louise is less fortunate: she is kidnapped by a 
hag named La Frocliard, and made to sing in the 
streets. After many troubles the orphans are de¬ 
livered. Ilenriette finds a champion in the 
Chevalier de Vaudry, who kills the wicked mar¬ 
quis in a duel with swords, and Louise finds a 
champion in Pierre, the crippled son of La 
Frocliard, who kills his wicked brother in a duel 
with knives. So far the tale is simple enough; 
but MM. D'Ennery and Cormon have a number 
of melodramatic incidents to mix with this plain 
fare. Before the end of the play is reached the 
archives of the police have to disgorge secrets, 
countesses have to conceal mysteries of their early 
lives, counts have to discover them with the aid 
of spies, convicted prisoners have to be substituted 
for one another, warrants have to he issued and 

f iardons signed, with much interesting matter of a 
ike nature. Nor is the local colouring neglected. 
There is a representation of the church of St. 
Martin, to which ladies are carried in sedan-chairs, 
that they may not expose “ l’enbonpoint de leurs 
plumes aux inclemences de la saison plnvieuse.” 
There is also a representation of the famous Salpe- 
triere prison, which a French historian has called 
“ une Sodome de fureurs libertines, et d’effrendes 
violences.” But fortunately the dramatists have 
not thought fit to draw the veil from these 
horrors. 

The play has been translated into English by 
Mr. John Oxenford, and Miss Fowler, Miss Em- 
stone, Mr. Neville, Mr. Anson, and Mr, Charles 
Sugden have appeared in it. The translation is 
vigorous, and the parts are consistently sustained. 
And the drama may be allowed to take place witli 
M. Li ttrtfs dictionary as a standing protest against 
the charge of literary flimsiness on which French 
authors are continually indicted. 

Walter Maclicane. 


As a satire against English institutions and a 
representation of English manners, the French 
comic opera called Les Cent Vierges has not re¬ 
ceived the attention which it was entitled to ex¬ 
pect from this country. It is the history of 
ninety-eight wise virgins and of two foolish 
virgins. The English Admiralty having sent a 
hundred male colonists to people an uninhabited 
spot called the Green Isle had omitted a very 
necessary article from the cargo, and had therefore 
received a petition from the emigrants that they 
would seud another detachment of colonists com- 
osed exclusively of women. The enlistment of a 
undred maidens had been ordered to take place at 
the “ Roval George,” a river-side tavern near the 
London docks, where a band of mariners assembled 
to speed the parting crew with songs of “ Vive le 
gin, la biere, le scherry!” while the daughter of 
the tavern-keeper sang the praises of porter “ pour 
accompagner le Chester.” The ceremony was to 
be conducted by a police-constable, whose re¬ 
ception was a source of inordinate pride to the 
proprietor of the “ Royal George ” and of rage to 
the proprietor of the neighbouring public-house: 
but despite the exertions of “his honour,” the 
number of damsels would have fallen short of the 
required number by two if the wives of the Duke 
Anatole de Quilleubois and M. Poulardot had not 
suddenly arrived from France and inscribed their 
names in the book which they believed to contain 
a visitor’s list. Need we say that the distracted 
husbands followed them to" the Green Isle on a 
barrel, and were fortunate enough to arrive before 
the English man-of-war; that to escape from the fury 
of the colonists, whose governor was Sir Jonathan 
Plupersonn, and whose officers were named 
Calsonn, Bitter, Moninor, Interlopp, Gropater, and 
Hosteball, they disguised themselves as women; that 
they won the favour ofSir Plupersonn by addressing 
him familiarly as Sir Jonathan ; and thata revolt of 
the colonists finally restored them to their wives ? 
The music of M. Lecocq is in some places superior 
to that of La Fille de Madame Angot, and is 
always more popular than that of Girofic-Girofla, 
but the composer turns his gift to very base uses 
when h? sets to music the process of cooking an 
omelette. The burden of the English version by 
Mr. Reece, produced on Monday at the Gaiety 
Theatre, falls upon Miss Farren, Mr. J. G. Taylor, 
and Mr. Arthur Cecil. Miss Farren is the mer¬ 
riest actress on the stage, Mr. Taylor has a fund 
of quiet drollery that is peculiar to him, and Mr. 
Cecil sings with the taste of a musician. His fun 
is the fun that charmed us at the Gallery of Illus¬ 
tration. When the Duke Anatole discovers the 
departure of his wife there is an inimitable wild¬ 
ness in his gaze, which recalls the days when Mr. 
Cecil was wrecked on a desert island, with Mr. 
and Mrs. German Reid and Mr. Cornoy Grain, 
and kept his companions in subjection by the 
magic of his glass eye. 

TnE Vaudeville Theatre has returned to its old 
love The Two Eases, and has found the comedy 
as fresh as during her former courtship. We shall 
shortly have occasion to notice a performance by 
which Messrs. James and Thorne have fully justi¬ 
fied the claim of their theatre to he ranked’among 
the few houses in London where the interests of 
true art are strictly regarded. 

The Lyceum Theatre will revive The Bells on 
Monday, September 28. Hamlet will he produced 
during the course of the season, with Mr. llenrv 
Irving, Mr. Swiulxmrne, Mr. Chippendale, Mr. 
Compton, Miss Pauncefort, and Miss Isabel Bate¬ 
man in the principal parts. 

To-night Mdlle. Beatrice appears at the IIbv- 
market Theatre in the English version of A us 
Intimes ; and Miss Lydia Thompson at the Char¬ 
ing Cross Theatre, in an extravaganza called Blue 
Beard. At the latter theatre the comedy of Mr. 
Burnnnd is postponed. 

Madame Celeste will appear at the Adelphi 
Theatre on October 3, in The. Green Bushes. 
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Tiib Prince of Wales' Theatre opens to-night, 
and performs The School for Scandal for the 
100th time. 

The theatrical sensation of the last week in 
Paris seems to have been the cleaning and de¬ 
coration of the Theatre de l’Ambigu-Couiique, the 
former manager of which was proverbial for 
stinginess. An excellent comedy by MM. Jules 
Adenis and Ros tiling has been produced at this 
theatre, called L'Ojjicier de Fortune. Scribe's 
comedy Une Chaim has been revived at the 
Theatre Franyais, with M. Got, M. Ooquelin, and 
Mdlle. l'avart in the chief parts. The Theatre 
de la Renaissance has opened with a comic opera 
composed by M. Ynsseur, and named La Fainille 
Trouillat. Tiie Theatre du Palais Royal has 
produced a comedy called Les Samedis de 
Madame. 


MUSIC. 

The prospectus of the coming series of Saturday 
Concerts at the Crystal Palace, which commences 
on October 10, has just been issued, and for the 
interest and variety of its promises fully sustains 
the reputation of previous years. Among the chief 
works announced for performance for the first 
time at these concerts, are Bach's Church-Cantata 
“ My spirit was in heaviness ” (“ Ich hatte viel 
Beliummerniss") and his Suite in C major for 
orchestra, Handel's IT Allegro with Franz's ad¬ 
ditional accompaniments, a selection from Schu¬ 
bert's operetta Die Zu'illinysbriider, Mendels¬ 
sohn's both Psalm, Weber's “Jubilee Cantata,’’ 
two symphonies bv Ilaydn, an adagio and fugue 
for orchestra by Mozart, and the same composer's 
Violin Concerto in I>, Spohr’s First Symphony, 
Joachim's Violin Concerto in G, Brahms's Serenade 
in A for small orchestra, and the same composer's 
arrangement for full orchestra of his “ Hungarian 
Dances,’’ Wagner's Faust overture, Liszt's Second 
Piauo Concerto, Rubinstein’s overture to Dimitri 
Donshoi, Ratf's Lenore symphony, Lachner's Sixth 
Suite for orchestra, a new symphony in C by Sir 
Julius Benedict, Mr. G. A. Maelarreu's new violin 
concerto, Pierson's* overture to llomeo and Juliet, 
Mr. Alfred Holmes's cantata Jeanne I Arc, Sir F. 
Ouselev's oratorio ILg/ar, and a selection from 
Sullivan’s Land and Sea. Such a prospectus is 
the more satisfactory as Mr. Manus and the 
directors of these admirable concerts are not, like 
our operatic imjtreearii, in the habit of making 
promises which they do not perform. In addition 
to the works enumerated above, many of the 
standard masterpieces of the great composers will 
be introduced into the programmes, and a most 
instructive and enjoyable series of concerts may 
fairly be anticipated. 

We regret to have to announce the death of Mr. 
Pape, who for several years past has held the im¬ 
portant post of first clarinet in the Crystal Palace 
band, lie had been for a considerable time suf¬ 
fering from disease of the lungs ; but till within 
a comparatively recent period was able to dis¬ 
charge his duties in the orchestra as usual. As a 
performer on his instrument he had few if any 
superiors, whether ns regards purity and beauty 
of tone or artistic finish of execution ; while in 
his personal relations he was esteemed and re¬ 
spected by all who had the pleasure of his ac¬ 
quaintance. 

In supplementing our last week's notice of the 
Gloucester Musical Festival, mention should be 
made of Canon Barry's sermon at the Friday 
evening's service which brought the proceedings 
to a close. The continuance of the meetings of 
the Three Choirs in the present shape has been 
for some time under discussion, and it is under¬ 
stood that the authorities of Worcester are very 
desirous that they should approximate to their 
original plan, and be merely services, and not, as at 
present, performances of sacred music. Dr. Barry's 
sermon, advocating this view r , has been described 
by one of our daily contemporaries as a “ clerical 


manifesto.” His two chief objections to the pre¬ 
sent form of the festivals were, first, that the 
meetings were originally established merely for 
the perfecting of the choral music of the cathe¬ 
drals, and that their charitable objects were an 
afterthought; and, secondly, that it would be pos¬ 
sible to associate the performances with the ser¬ 
vices of the church—in the same way, presumably, 
as has recently been done on various occasions in 
St. Paul's Cathedral and Westminster Abbey. 
That public feeling, however, is opposed to such a 
change is apparent from the resolution unani¬ 
mously agreed to by the stewards of the present 
Festival, at a meeting held in the Chapter House 
on the Friday afternoon, which was couched in 
the following terms :—“ That, before separating, 
the stewards of the Gloucester Festival of 1874 
desire to express their regret at the general cur¬ 
rency of a rumour to the effect that the discon¬ 
tinuance of the meeting of the Three Choirs on 
its present footing has been seriously discussed by 
the authorities of the three cathedrals ; and to 
place on record their deliberate ophrir.n that such a 
step would be fatal to the elliciency of the charity, 
that it would discourage the successful cultivation 
of sacred music, so much promoted by these 
annual festivals, and would deprive the local 
public of their only opportunity of hearing orato¬ 
rios, as interpreted by the highest artistic talent 
of tiie day.” A copy of this resolution was further 
ordered to be forwarded to the Dean and Chapter 
of each of the three cathedrals concerned ; and it 
is to be hoped that the representations will have 
the desired effect, A word of acknowledgment 
is due, in conclusion, to Mr. F. W. Waller, the 
secretary to the stewards, and to the gentlemen as¬ 
sociated with him, for their courtesy and readiness 
to assist the members of the press. 

A series of letters, purporting to be written by 
Mendelssohn, is at present appearing in the 
columns of our contemporary, the Choir. Those 
which have already been published are, however, 
.written in such a “ jaunty ” style, so different 
from Mendelssohn’s usual very gentlemanly manner 
of expression, that some curiosity is felt as to 
whether they aro really genuine, or whether they 
have only been very badiy translated. We must 
sav that we regard them with considerable sus¬ 
picion, as reference is made in the very first letter 
to the “ Wedding March,” which was composed 
in 1842 or 1843, while Goethe died in 1832. We 
trust that Herr Heinrich von Meister, who has 
supplied the letters in question, will take an early 
opportunity of clearing up the doubts which not 
unnaturally exist. 

Gluck's I/ihiyenie en Tauride was revived last 
month at Munich, after being shelved for many 
years. The part of Pylades was sung by Herr Yogi. 

Two concerts are to take place at Sondershausen, 
on the 27th and 28th inst., for the benefit of the 
Widows’ and Orphans' Fund of the orchestra in 
that town. The programmes will be entirely 
selected from the works of Beethoven, and will 
include the overtures to Leonore [So. 3), and to 
the JVeihe dee Houses, the concerto in 10 flat, the 
triple concerto in C, the Kreutzer Sonata, and the 
Choral Symphony, besides various songs. 

Tin: celebrated Gewandhaus concerts at Leipzig 
are to be resumed early next month. The Siynale 
states that Mr. Charles Ilalle and Mdme. Norman- 
Neruda are engaged for the first concerts. 

The Continental Herald and Swiss Times states 
Mr. M. W. Whitney, the Poston basso, has re¬ 
ceived and accepted an offer of an engagement of 
six months at the Royal Albert Hall, London, for 
a series of oratorio and classical concerts under the 
directorship of Messrs. Barnby and Arthur .'Sullivan. 

We learn from the Fall Mall Gazette that a new 
distinction—the Dialer of the Lyre—for persons 
eminent in the musical and dramatic professions 
is, it is said, to be created in Germany. The Duke 
of Meiningen is also about to give a gold medal 
for distinguished services in the causes of science 
and art. 
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The same paper states that Signor Verdi has 
just obtained an injunction in the local court at 
Boulogne to prevent the performance of his Messe 
without orchestral accompaniments. The con¬ 
ductor proposed to give the Mass with an accom¬ 
paniment of four pianos, to which the composer 
strongly objected, and. finding remonstrances use¬ 
less, took legal proceedings. 

It also announces the death of a young Belgian 
composer of great promise, Willem de Moe, who 
in 1871 gained the Prix de Rome at the Conser¬ 
vatoire de Musique at Brussels. Herr de Moe was 
an experienced conductor, and directed one of the 
most famous of the Belgian choral societies, the 
“ Artisans Reunis.” lie had composed several 
cantatas and symphonies, and had just completed 
an oratorio entitled The Seasons of Life. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

It has been ascertained that extensive seams of 
coal of superior quality underly the steppe along 
the northern shore of the Sea of Azof!', and the 
Azoff ports appear to have a brilliant future before 
them as outlets for the commodity, as capital is 
now being invested in its extraction. Indeed, 
throughout the country embraced by the Dneiper 
and the Crimen, indications of similar coal have 
been discovered. 

The comic opera by Johann Strauss, which is 
now in rehearsal at the Gaiety Theatre, will be 
entitled The Forty Thieves. It was originally 
brought out in Vienna at the Theater an der Wien 
(the cradle of Zaubeifibte and Fidelio), in March 
or April, 1871, under the name of Indiyo und die 
Vierziy Riiuber. The opera was very, successful, 
not only in Vienna, but in many towns in Austria 
and Germany, chiefly on account of its extremely 
pretty music. Some of the waltzes which form part 
of it are already generally known in England. The 
original libretto, a fruit of the collaboration of 
about half-a-dozen renowned Viennese feuille¬ 
tonists, must undergo great changes, as it contains 
so much nonsense that in its present shape it 
would scarcely be acceptable to an English au¬ 
dience. 

M. Dm as’ play Le Demi-monde will be defi¬ 
nitively performed at the Theatre Franyais, Paris, 
with M. Delaunay, M. Got, Mdme. Nathalie, 
Mdlle. Croizette, and Mdlle. Tholer in the pijnci- 
pal characters. 
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SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 20,1874, 
No. 125, New Series. 


The Editor cannot undertake to, return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 


LITERATURE. 

The Legends of S- Kentigern. (Edinburgh: 

Printed for Private Circulation, 1872.) 

This volnmo took its origin in a design of 
the author for preparing a complete Kalen- 
dar of the Scottish Saints, a work which has 
since been worthily carried out in a devout 
spirit by the learned Bishop of Brechin, who 
was eminently qualified for the task. The 
author will never fulfil his projected book— 
in fact, there is ground for believing that a 
posthumous work is here presented to the 
public. It may be as well to say at once 
that there are perceptible deficiencies of style 
in the use of provincialisms, and also a total 
absenoe of the old ring in the translations 
from Ritual books, betokening a want of 
familiarity with set prayers and Church use. 
These, however, are only slight defects 
when weighed against the general fairness 
and good temper, the sound sense and care¬ 
ful discrimination, shown by one who yet 
curtly and coldly calls the revered saints of 
the Hagiologists by the heathenish title of Dii 
Minores, and is, unknown to himself, urged 
by a factitious interest, wholly devoid of 
congenial sympathy, to treat on the subject 
at all. He had no faith in it. 

It is a curious fact in literary history, that 
authors frequently pride themselves upon 
qualities which are an imaginary possession, 
to the disparagement of the very points in 
which they are peculiarly strong. Many a 
man has desired to be regarded as a poet, 
for instance, when his lines are doggrel, and 
his prose moves as stately as music to the 
ear. In this volume the author believed 
that, in spite of an unequivocal failure, he 
had “preserved some of that ecclesiastical 
aroma without which ” (Services) “ would be 
like salt which has lost its savour,” whilst 
lie accuses the Appendix of “ running to a 
laborious and weary, and probably also to a 
tedious length,” whereas it constitutes the 
backbone of the volume, and forms its claim 
to attention. To it the reader will almost 
instinctively turn. 

The point which at once impresses itself 
upon the reader’s mind is the very original 
manner in which a striking fact is for the 
first time brought out—namely, not that 
legends of saints were so much parodies of 
Scriptural incidents, but that they were often 
mere plagiarisms of the acts of distant men, 
with accretions or exaggerated marvels 
growing up under the hand of the later 
writers of such lore. 

The tender grace and beautiful language, 
the glowing, sparkling, yet reverential style 
of M. Montalembert (who is not so much as 
mentioned in this volume) will be missed in 
the tame and somewhat turgid, though 
painstaking and masculine, investigation 
into the origin of the legend of St. Kentigern, 
which forms the staple piece of the volume. 


The “doggrel,”—as it is euphemistically 
called, being, in candid English, coarse and 
limping—rhymes about St. Thencu, his 
mother (whom the Glasgow folk have con¬ 
verted into St. Enoch), ought never to have 
been suffered a place in a volume intended 
for even limited perusal. The dreary rhap¬ 
sodies about Arthurian legends might with 
equal reason have been curtailed or left out. 
The identification of the “ Scottish dialect ” 
of tho twelfth century with the “ nascent 
English” of “Piers Ploughman” (savethe 
mark) is on a par with the critical faculty 
thus laboriously set forth. A sneering tone 
is always repulsive, and it is additionally 
reprehensible when a dispassionate exposure 
of idle legends is ably and conclusively made. 

Critical inquiry may skip over legends, 
although in skilful hands even these have 
yielded up their hidden stores of information; 
but it seems to be carried to a preposterous 
state of doubting when the lame conclusion of 
a lengthy dissertation comes to this : “ We ” 
—in the editorial or leading article style— 
“ still deem it to be all but absolutely certain 
that Kentigern or Mungo did good service 
as a Christian evangelist in Clydesdale 
the man—the saint-remembered in Cum¬ 
bria and Strathclyde, from Chester and St. 
Asaph to Glasgow and Crichton, now. 

The whole story of the mother of St. 
Kentigern is well told, with this one grave 
abatement. It is a painful and repul¬ 
sive subject, which should have been dis¬ 
missed in a few words. In a violent age 
she was the victim of brutal and sensual 
violence, and at Culross, afterwards the site 
of a beautiful Cistercian abbey, became the 
mother of St. Mungo, “the beloved,” whom 
St. Serf (Servanus) baptized into the 
church of God. A similar story is connected 
with the births of St. David and St. Dub- 
ricius, bearing a “ remarkable family like¬ 
ness ” to its fellow-legend. However, the 
story of St. Theneu is turned to practical 
account in order to furnish a reason for the 
excellence of the fishing grounds at the Isle 
of May, which even early in the twelfth 
century w'ere frequented by boats from 
England, Belgium, and France,—as the 
finny shoals had followed her boat from 
Aberlessic, with its unsavoury name (ostium 
foetoris) to the place of her landing. The 
story of Danae, after all, is beyond a doubt 
the prototype of the romantic tale. The 
blunder of Jocelyn of Furness about Kenti¬ 
gern’s name being Constantine, and so called 
from St. Patera (patron of Llan badarn Yawr) 
may be traced to the saint’s name Cyndeyrn, 
or to his birthplace, Keredigion (Cardigan). 
No allusion is made to his direct imitation 
of St. David’s brotherhood at Mynyw; and 
no explanation is attempted with regard to 
an apparent difficulty in his names. The 
fact is that Kentigern (Gaelic), or Cyndeyrn 
(Cymric), means a head lord, from “ ken,” 
or “ ceann ” (as in Kenmare or Cantire), 
and “tigearna,” a word still lingering in 
the family of Tierney, and nearly preserving 
its pronunciation. St. Serf, an Irishman, 
gave him the pet name of Mochua, from the 
Irish “ Mo,” my, and “ Cuacli,” a cuckoo: 
and to this day Irish mothers call their 
children Mocbnachin, “my little cuckoo 1 ” 
Leaving Strathclyde (where he was of the 
blood royal), owing to persecution, he took 


shelter with St. David, when he received a 
Welsh name of affection, Mwyngu (still in 
use), which was corrupted into Mungo: it 
is a compound of “mwyn,” gentle, and 
“cu,” or “gu,” beloved. 

The lives of St. Serf, St. Columba, St. 
Asaph, St. Conwal, St. Baldred, and St. 
Palladius, are curtly dismissed in twenty-one 
pages. The “ curious fiction ” peculiar to 
the north of the Tweed, and long since 
summarily dismissed from ordinary credence, 
is repeated in a passage full of misappre¬ 
hension and error:— 

“Jocelyn shared that antipathy to the Columban 
institutions which was all but universal in his 
time. These were regarded by orthodox Catholics 
as wholly irregular and unwarranted, lying beyond 
the canonically authorised channels of grace, and 
doomed to speedy and utter subversion. That the 
Culdees, as tho coenobitic disciples of Columba 
came to be called, precipated T? precipitated], and 
in some degree justified, their own suppression, 
may be true.” 

The monastic rule of St. Columba, easily 
accessible in the work of Dr. Reeves, 
was observed at Iona, and in numerous 
monasteries of Scotland. The Register of 
St. Andrew’s shows that the Culdees were 
married, and in fact secular canons, who 
when supplanted by regular canons of St. 
Austin, migrated outside the precinct wall 
to the Royal collegiate church of St. Mary’s, 
Kirkheugh. In other places they were 
desired to conform to the new order of things, 
or suffered quietly to die out. The Culdees 
were vicars of York Minster and of Armagh ; 
and Dr. Reeves, who is quoted with appro¬ 
bation, may be regarded as a successor of 
those priests whom Usher remembered at 
the time when he wrote. The name of 
Ceile De, or “ God’s servants,” was adopted 
as a generic title by some writers for both 
coenobites (as in the rule of St. Maelruan) 
and seculars ; but the distinction is obvious 
between the Columban and the Culdee in 
Scotland. At Wells and Exeter, Giso and 
Leofric, bishops of Lotharingian descent, 
endeavoured to supplant the secular by 
regular canoDS, probably under the rule of 
St. Chrodogang, with a common dormitory 
and refectory, and failed; whereas in Scot¬ 
land the seculars were replaced by regulars 
in several cathedral and also collegial e 
churches. At Iona, an abbey, and the chief 
home of the Columban monks, d isciples of 
St. Patrick’s rule, a Clugniac and not a 
secular community superseded the original 
occupants. 

Again, the false position adopted by Mr. 
Rees, that the Welsh monasteries resembled 
those of Ireland rather than the earlier 
religious houses of Gaul, has been adopted 
without consideration. Their constitution 
was due to St. German, the master of St. 
Patrick, who was well acquainted with the 
rule of St. Martin of Tours, and was instru¬ 
mental in building up the British Church, 
when oppressed and fallen, in its integrity'. 
The numbers in the Welsh monasteries were 
doubtless exaggerated, as, for instance, where 
Bede mentions the death of twelve hundred 
monks of Bangor Iscoed in the battle of 
Legacester, or Carlegion, the Saxon Cliro 
niele, without exaggeration, says tw- 
hundred priests fell. The patriots who 
died praying for tlicir countrymen were tho 
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right masters to train up saints. Years 
after the ruin of the buildings, William of 
Malmesbury exclaims, “ Sunt eerte adhuc 
tot semiruti parietes ecclesiarum, tantae 
turbae ruinarum quantae vix alibi! These 
houses, called Ban-chor, “ the Great Choirs,” 
contained coenobites—not, as far as wc know, 
monks bound by special vows—students, 
and labourers. There were large bodies of 
lay brothers in Ireland at Lismore, Raithin, 
and Tallaght. The Rule of St. David, given 
by Ricemarch and Giraldus Cambrensis, 
mentions labour, reading, prayer and works 
of charity: no doubt it was the same as 
that followed at Llantwit, Hennllan, Caer- 
leon, Llanelwy, and Whitchurch. Sulpicius 
Severus, describing St. Martin's, Tours, the 
first monastery established in Western 
Europe, and taken as a model of their 
imitations by St. German and Patrick, says 
that many of the “brethren ” lived in caves 
or wattled cells ; all things were in common, 
none could buy or sell—as “ most monks ” 
do; the elder prayed, the younger wrote; 
they seldom went ont except to attend 
church ; there was a single meal—wine was 
never drunk except in sickness ; and the use 
of any daintier habit than camlet was 
regarded as a crime. Such a rule would 
admit of vast numbers easily maintained 
by the imperative labour of their own hands, 
as Bede has told us. The British name of 
such establishments was College or Congre¬ 
gation, which was latinized into the very 
comprehensive term of “ minster.” 

It is, however, satisfactory to find a writer 
of acute mind classifying the old fable of 
the “ introduction of a canonical episco¬ 
pate ” among “ anachronisms and other ab¬ 
surdities ; ” and so, it is to be hoped, the 
polemical inventions with regard to the 
position of Celtic bishops in Iona may be 
henceforth abandoned and laid in the grave 
of buried superstitions. 

Mackenzie E. C. Walcott. 


Dr. Livingstone and the Enyal Geographical 
Society. By William Desborongh Cooley. 
Printed for the Author. (London : Dulau 
& Co., 1874.) 

There is no envy, hatred, and malice, 
and nncharitableness like that of African 
travellers and geographers toward each 
other. Mr. Cooley is the first of contempo- 
raiy English geographical critics; he is the 
author of several approved works on Geo¬ 
metry; and his contributions to critical 
geography include The History of Maritime 
and Inland Discovery, The World Surveyed 
in the 19 th Century, The Negroland of the 
Arabs Examinedand Explained (characterised 
by the Count Graberg daHemso as “ a truly 
classical work ”), and Inner Africa Laid Open, 
the work of an acute scholar of universal 
geographical learning and true scientific 
sagacity, which has been the guide book 
of every African explorer of the passing 
generation, and must always remain a 
handbook of the critics of African discovery. 
Naturally, therefore, anything written by Mr. 
Cooley is to be received with the greatest- 
consideration and respect. He has rendered 
eminent services to African exploration; 
his work on Inner Africa marks an era in 
African discovery ; and yet he has been 


completely overlooked by public fame, in 
the continuous outbursts of popular en¬ 
thusiasm and applause justly excited by 
the more human interest of the adven¬ 
tures and tales of nine days’ wonder of 
the unbroken succession of interesting and 
distinguished African travellers of his day. 
This, although perfectly natural and just, 
would of course only all the more pre¬ 
dispose the students of liis works in Mr. 
Cooley’s favour. He would, in fact, enlist 
their strongest prejudices on his side, and 
as a scientific geographer he might well 
have been content to rest his reputation on 
his books, and on the justice they are sure 
always to receive from the students of the 
history of geographical research. But he 
has not been able to contain himself against 
the popular African discoverers. They have 
been but poor creatures, some of them, and 
yet, however feeble intellectually, and little 
as his legs may have served geography, any 
man who has walked across Africa has, after 
all, done a finer thing than Mr. Cooley seems 
capable of understanding, or he would 
not have found the transient popularity of 
these “ walking gentlemen,” and the popular 
neglect of his own enduring scientific ser¬ 
vices, so very intolerable. They have had 
their reward, as he is sure to receive his. 

But it is the idlest presumption when Mr. 
Cooley would pretend to drag down Living¬ 
stone’s hard and honestly-won fame, to exalt 
himself on its ruins. He cannot see that 
Livingstone’s fame is not based merely on 
his geographical discoveries, but on the 
greatness of his moral character and the high 
purpose of his surprising travels, which were 
in the truest sense “ missionary travels.” 
The reputations of the two men in no way 
clash, and yet it seems something amazing 
in Mr. Cooley’s eyes that his name should 
have been eclipsed in Livingstone’s national 
fame. He has indeed received direct pro¬ 
vocation from Livingstone, who, in an 
honest spurt of irritation, described Mr. 
Cooley—exactly as he has written himself 
down in his pamphlet—ns “ am old-arm¬ 
chair geographer, who wrote Inner Africa 
Laid Open, and swore to his fancies until he 
became blue in the face.” But nothing could 
excuse this utterly indefensible pamphlet, 
attacking in the most libellous terms at once 
Livingstone, and . the Royal Geographical 
Society and its office-bearers, dead, as well 
as living, and charging the dead with deli¬ 
berate frauds, without shadow of evidence, 
or attempted proof of any sort, more than the 
iteration of slanders as contemptible as they 
are disgraceful. Except, indeed, for some oc¬ 
casional geographical criticism, the pamphlet 
is devoid of all interest, and utterly worthless. 

Mr. Cooley describes Dr. Livingstone’s 
relations with the Geographical Society as 
follows:— 

“ The traveller being completely successful, it 
appeared to the Royal Geographical Society that 
their alliance with him would be mutually advan¬ 
tageous. Both sought notoriety, which might be 
best attained by a joint effort. The one could 
address the public, play the patron’B part, and 
play it well. The other, as a novice about to 
appear before the public, and as a Scot, much 
desired a patron. To rouse the public a moving 
speech was necessary. The traveller was, there¬ 
fore, introduced os an extraordinary man, who 
had done wonders, and had marvellous escapes. 


. . . . Attention was never fixed on any one 

point in the history of his achievements. Not a 
word was said about truth or authenticity. The 
spirit of enquiiy was kept at a distance. As sen¬ 
sation and pathos usually go hand in hand, the 
President ” [Sir R. Murchison] “ immediately 
conceived the warmest friendship for the inimi¬ 
table traveller; and whenever the merits of the 
latter were discussed in a tone which showed 
a tendency to become acutely critical, a sooth¬ 
ing silence was soon brought about by the 
outpouring of heartfelt affection from the 
chair. To exaltation of this kind; to the 
incessant puffing of the good, the great, the 
noble-minded Livingstone, continued for twenty 
years, and to nothing else, is due the traveller s 
unparalleled celebrity. He took the present gains 
derivable from public patronage ; the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society the steady income of popularity ” 
(pp. 19, 20). “ At the moment when it was 

decided ” [by the Royal Geographical Society] 
“ to adopt a system of appearances, and nothing 
was wanted but an actor, or, in theatrical lan¬ 
guage, a star, David Livingstone, the discoverer 
of Lake Ngami, rose above the horizon. He 
seemed to be exactly the man wanted; likely to 
be easily caught and held fast by patronage’; an 
indefatigable traveller, with the titles also of 
missionary and philanthropist, and never rising 
above the level of popularity. Nothing was needed 
but to cry him up, to trumpet his fame in¬ 
cessantly, suppressing whatever might dim its 
lustre. Consequently his arrival in this country 
was, through the influence of the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical; Societv, made a public event, and he 
was received with an ovation.” (P. 26.) 

Mr. Cooley is justified in his observations 
on Livingstone’s ignorance of Herodotus 
and Ptolemy and Aristophanes,—at page 
616 of his Missionary Travels Livingstone 
laments the ill fortune of the birds of Africa 
in having no Aristophanes to give an account 
of them;—but this is hypercriticism after 
all, and beside the mark. 

Mr. Cooley’s relations with the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society are so notorious that it is 
unnecessary to follow him through his history 
of their long-standing quarrel. It may, how¬ 
ever, be as well to remark that the popular 
constitution of the Society is absolutely un¬ 
avoidable. The few men in London, or the 
United Kingdom even, who devote them¬ 
selves to scientific geography could not pos¬ 
sibly support the Society, and if it is to exist 
at all it can only be by making it a popular 
as well as scientific society. The great fault 
of the Society, indeed, has been in not 
resting more on popular support, and daring 
far more than it has lately hesitatingly 
ventured to attempt. 

Mr. Cooley would seem, in feet, to have 
taken advantage of the disgust produced 
by recent circumstances to rush into print 
to defame Livingstone and the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society. But Livingstone’s feme 
is based on a broader, deeper, and more en¬ 
during foundation than his travels, and will 
always be cherished by his countrymen, and 
no detraction can prevail against it, though 
it may pick holes in his geography. 

“ On something higher in us than self-love 
Wbo'd lift mankind must build.” 

It is deplorable, however, that a man of 
Mr. Cooley’s eminence and authority should 
have been betrayed by mere personal pique 
into the publication of this malicious and 
stupid attack on Livingstone and the Geo¬ 
graphical Society. It cannot injure Mr. 
Cooley’s scientific reputation, but it must 
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always remain in evidence of his un¬ 
happy temper, the failings of. which it 
will now be more easy to forgive than 
forget. The publication of this pamphlet 
is something graver, indeed, than an in¬ 
discretion of temper, or may prove so in its 
consequences. The slave trade, baulked for 
a time by the efforts of Wilberforce and 
Clarkson, is again raising its head. The 
noble and heroic example of Livingstone 
has revived somewhat tardily and languidly 
the old anti-slavery spirit throughout the 
country; and the great slave capitalists, 
seeing their danger from afar, will not fail 
to take advantage of this unscrupulous and 
malignant attempt to degrade the memory 
of our greatest traveller—but greater still 
as the martyr apostle of African freedom— 
and to break down the influence of a So¬ 
ciety which, whilst it has ever shown a true 
devotion to geographical science, subserves 
a yet higher purpose than its own, in 
bringing into the light the dark places of 
the earth. Jealous for Livingstone, and for 
the reputation of the Geographical Society, 
it is necessary to be doubly jealous for the 
work for which he dared and endured and 
died. George Birdwood. 


The National Inheritance. By James Walker. 

(London : Frederick Farrah, 1874.) 
Limited Ownership of Land. Item arks on the 
Report of the Committee of the House of 
Lords on Improvement of Land, 1873. By 
William Fowler. (London : Cassell, Petter 
& Galpin, 1874.) 

These two pamphlets on the land question 
have a good deal in common. Both advo¬ 
cate the abolition of the law of settlement 
and the custom of primogeniture. Both 
think the present system radically bad, and 
both point out remedies for the case. But 
it is in the remedies that the two writers 
differ. Mr. Walker has no hesitation: he 
regards the landowner as “ a public 
pensioner of the most objectionable form,” 
that it is necessary to revert to the first 
principles of equity, and require the whole of 
the land to be restored to the Government 
as national property; ” that “ there is no 
need of violence on the part of thirty odd 
millions of people towards 150,000 or 170,000 
landlords; ” that “ the landlords must be 
dispossessed ; ” and he concludes by telling 
ns that “ the time is coming when individual 
landlordism will be put into the same 
category as slaveholding.” After this we 
should advise those fortunate (or unfortu¬ 
nate) persons who hold land at once to 
sell it, or the time may come when they will 
be dispossessed. We are not aware what 
Mr. Walker’s knowledge of the past may 
be; it is a subject upon which persons who 
speak so very confidently of the future are 
usually rather hazy. But we may remind 
him that when slaveholding was abolished 
this country paid the slaveholders twenty 
millions as compensation for the loss of their 
property, and as we presume Mr. Walker 
pays taxes, he still has the pleasure of contri¬ 
buting to that great act of justice. If the 
landlords are to be put on the same footing 
as slave owners and bought out, will Mr. 
Walker be ready to pay an additional income 
tax for tho purpose ? 


Mr. Fowler, of course, does not speak out 
so plainly. Having sat for Cambridge in 
the House of Commons for five years, he has 
learnt that it is idle to put forward views 
like those of Mr. Walker. He still respects 
private property even in real estate, but asks 
for “ the abolition of life tenures of land as 
operating to the discouragement of improve¬ 
ment,” and “for the minimum of interference 
with the maximum of freedom in onr laws 
as to the tenure of land.” His pamphlet is 
a review of a report of a Committee of the 
House of Lords of the Session of 1873 on 
the Improvement of Land. This Committee 
Mr. Fowler regards as 

“ an important epoch in the history of what is 
known as the Land Question. The appointment 
of the Committee was moved by the Marquis of 
Salisbury, a typical, or rather the typical, mo¬ 
dem Tory—a man of vast property as well as 
great intelligence, and he presided over the Com¬ 
mittee during its sittings with much assiduity. 
Such a motion by such a man seems to imply that 
the owners of land are not satisfied with the law 
as it stands.” 

Mr. Fowler then proceeds to state what 
has been done, under the powers given by 
various statutes to the Enclosure Commis¬ 
sioners and the Land Companies, to lend 
money to limited owners of land for per¬ 
manent improvement to their estates, and he 
quotes the second section of the report as 
fairly stating the present position of the 
matter:— 

“ The case for Parliamentary consideration lies 
in this, that the improvement of land, in its effect 
upon the price of food and upon the dwellings of 
the poor, is a matter of public interest; but that 
as an investment it is not sufficiently lucrative to 
offer much attraction to capital, and that, there¬ 
fore, even slight difficulties have a powerful in¬ 
fluence in arresting it.” 

The report goes on to state that a land- 
owner 

“ is led to improve his land more by solicitude for 
his descendants than by hope of present gain ; but 
the prohibition of settlement would make the 
solicitude idle. It would, therefore, remove one of 
the chief motives by which improvements of land 
are now dictated.” 

To this passage Mr. Fowler takes great ex¬ 
ception. He says it contains two propositions: 
(1) that the chief motive which impels men 
to improve land is solicitude for their de¬ 
scendants, not care for their own interests ; 
and (2) that an owner in fee, without power 
of entailing his land, cannot, or will not, aat 
on the motive so described. Both these 
propositions Mr. Fowler denies. According 
to him a limited owner is a far more selfish 
person than the House of Lords represents 
him to be; he has, to use Mr. Fowler’s words, 
in “ too many cases a solicitude rather to 
injure than to benefit the next taker; ” and 
he thinks that if the class who buy land 
with the object of founding families could 
be got rid of, the result would be a beneficial 
one to the country. 

Mr. Fowler being so far at issue with the 
committee in their statement of the question, 
can hardly be expected to agree with their 
conclusions. Their main conclusions are 
two : (1) that limited owners, with the con¬ 
sent of trustees, may spend trust money on 
the improvement of their estates on redeem¬ 
able mortgages ; and (2) that limited owners 
may charge their estates with improvements, 

Die 


the charge to be redeemable within a period 
exceeding by ten years the owner’s expecta¬ 
tion of life, but the term not to be less than 
twenty-five, nor more than forty years. 

These conclusions Mr. Fowler describes 
“ as utterly insufficient and illusory, as not 
grappling with the real cause of the mis¬ 
chief. He is not prepared to accept any 
such “ mere palliatives,” but thinks nothing 
short of a fundamental change in the land 
laws will be sufficient to meet the evil. The 
fundamental change proposed is to abolish 
settlements, abolish life estates, abolish 
limited owners, and make every landowner 
tenant in fee-simple. This certainly would 
be a fundamental change, as it would 
alter the tenure of at least a third of the 
country. But if Mr. Fowler is logical, he 
must not stop here. Settlements are not 
confined to real estate; it is not in land 
alone that life interests are found. Settle¬ 
ments of personalty must also be abolished ; 
life interests in money must share the same 
fate as life interests in land. A man must 
be the unlimited owner of all his property. 
What the result of such a system would be 
Mr. Fowler does not tell us, nor does he 
bring forward any arguments to justify so 
great a change in the law and in the habits of 
the people. He tells us that the habits that 
give rise to settlements— i. e., the habit of 
providing for families—are bad, and the 
feelings that sanction them erroneous ; and 
we cannot make too much haste in getting 
rid of both. But before we do so, we 
should like to know what Mr. Fowler pro¬ 
poses as a substitute. How is a man to 
provide for his children and descendants ? 
Nothing is easier than to destroy ; nothing 
is harder than to reconstruct; and before 
giving up the existing system, we are curi¬ 
ous to see the details of the one that is to 
be substituted for it. There is one remark 
in Mr. Fowler’s book which in his deal¬ 
ings with the land laws it would be well if 
he would lay to heart : “ Courage is needed 
to form the character of a skilful healer, 
provided always that courage do not de¬ 
generate through ignorance into rashness.” 

J. W. Willis Bund. 


The Ddthdrainsa; or History of the Tooth- 
Relic of Gotama Buddha. By M. Coomara 
Swamy, Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn, 
Member of the Legislative Council of 
Ceylon, &c. (London, 1874.) 

The belief in the power of relics has never 
among the Buddhists reached so absurd a 
height of superstition as it has among 
Europeans; for while the Buddhists have 
imagined that by paying respect to the 
relics of their great teacher and of his prin¬ 
cipal disciples they could gain such merit 
for themselves as would ensure their entry 
into heaven, they have never hoped by such 
means to cure bodily disease or ward off 
earthly disaster; and among the Buddhist 
relics there are no such objects of worship 
as the blood of St. Januarins, or the cloth 
of St. Veronica, or the House of Loretto. 
Nevertheless, the natural spirit of reverenco 
for the relics of their religious teachers is 
widely diffused among the Buddhists. At 
Kandy, in Ceylon, they preserve the sup¬ 
posed left eye-tooth of Gautama Buddha, at 
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Wernwa-wila, in the same island, is another 
of his teeth, and at Amarapura, in Bunnah, 
is a third. A lock of his hair and his left 
collar-bone are said to be. buried under 
Mahiyangana Dagaba; his right collar-bone, 
the dish from which he usually ate, and 
some of the ashes of his body under Tliupa- 
rama Dagaba, in Anuradhapura ; one-eighth 
of the ashes of his body under the Rnwan- 
waeli Dagaba in the same city; and a 
minute portion of his ashes under the 
dagaba of almost every Bnddhist viliara in 
Ceylon. In the north of India there are 
dagabas said to be erected over the remains 
of some of his principal disciples ; and at 
Mihintale the relics of the great apostle 
Mnhendra, the St. Augustine of Ceylon, are 
preserved with reverent care. 

There is no historical evidence of the 
genuineness of any of these relics of Bud¬ 
dha ; but one of them, the supposed left 
eye-tooth at Kandy, has a very remark¬ 
able history, and forms the subject of two 
ancient works, one in Elu and the other in 
Pali ; the latter of which has just been 
edited by Sir M. Coomara Swamy, with an 
English translation and notes. 

The Elu work, which is called Dala-dd- 
vamea, i.c., datha-dhatu-vamsa, is bolieved 
by Tnrnour to have been written about 310 
A.D., when the tooth-relic was first brought 
to Ceylon from Dantapura in India; and it 
must have been composed some time before 
the end of tho fifth century, since it is men¬ 
tioned in tlie thirty-seventh chaper of the 
Mol,dram.ui, which work was composed be¬ 
tween 450 and 477 a.d. For a long time the 
Dahuluvamsa was regarded as the great au¬ 
thority on the subject, but in the reign of 
Parakkama the Great’s widow Lilavati, 
who reigned a.d. 1002-1205, and again 
1215-1216, the same fate befel the Dala- 
ihh-innaa as had previously befallen the 
Sinhalese chronicles of Ceylon, and the 
Sinhalese commentaries on the Tripi- 
taka—it was rewritten in Pali. The 
Elu chronicles and tho Elu commentaries 
have unfortunately completely disappeared ; 
but according to Tumour the Daladavamsa 
was still extant in Ceylon in 1837. 

Of the Pali work, Tumour has given a 
very full analysis in the Journal of the Bengal 
Asiatic Society for 1837, from which it ap¬ 
pears that its author Dhammakitti Thera* j 
prefixed to his book a preface, not foond in I 
the edition before us, in which he lays down 
his reasons for undertaking the task of trans¬ 
lation. These are: 1. That the Mahavamsa, 
merely referring to the Daladavamsa, says 
almost nothing about the relic. 2. That the 
Daladavamsa is too long, being full of details 
about the death of Buddha,t and the history 
of the relic immediately after that event; 
and 3. That the Elu language, in which the 
Daladavamsa is written, is bard for the 
Sinhalese to understand. In the poem itself 
(Canto 1. v. of the edition before us) he adds 
a fourth, viz., “ for the benefit of those who 
live in other lands.” 

From this work, which is confirmed by the 
Mahavamsa—the Dipavamsa unfortunately 

* Krroneoudy calk-1 l,y Tumour, toe . cit . p. 8- r >9, 
MiniumarukkliiCi. 

t i'rofVs-or Ciiiklrrs is now puMisliina the sutra 
fi’.ni tlie I rij.itnk.il, which gives an account of the 
tleitli of ltirl.lha. 


ends just beforo these events took place—we 
learn that the relic was brought to Ceylon 
by a prince Dantakumara, and his wife a 
princess Hemamala, who represented them¬ 
selves to be the daughter and son-in-law of 
a King Guhasiha of Dantapura in Kalinga, 
The story they told of the tooth occupies the 
first four cantos of the work before us, and 
relates that a priest named Khema abstracted 
the tooth from Buddha’s funeral pile, 
whilst tho chiefs of the surrounding countries 
were quarrelling for the possession of the 
relics. It would be interesting to know 
whether there is any mention of this in the 
Mahdparinibhuna-Suita. Though the fact 
would, if true, be very important from the 
Buddhist point of view, it is passed over in 
silence in the long account of Buddha’s 
death in the Thapa-vamsa —an ancient Elu 
work on the most famous Buddhist dagabas 
or bell-shaped relic shrines. 

Khema gave the tooth to Bralimadatta, 
King of Dantapura, whose son and grand¬ 
son, Kasi and Sunanda, greatly honoured 
the relic. Then comes a fatal gap of seven 
or eight hundred years in the history, after 
which we find Guhasiha reigning in Danta¬ 
pura, but apparently ignorant of the very 
existence of the tooth, after which his 
capital is named. One day, seeing a great 
festival going on in the city, and enquiring 
what it meant, he was informed by a Buddhist 
minister that the people were worshipping the 
relic of Buddha which Khema had brought 
there. Thereupon, the king “ renounced the 
filth of heresy,” and became a convert to 
Buddhism, and expelled the Hindu devotees 
called in tho Dathavamsa Nigauthas. This 
happened about 290 a.d. 

The latter went to the court of the suze¬ 
rain, at Pataliputra, whose name (probably 
only his family name), was Panda, and com¬ 
plained to him that whilst he worshipped the 
true gods Siva, Brahma, and others, his sub¬ 
ject Guhasiha in Dantapura worshipped the 
bone of a dead body. Panda accordingly 
sent Cfiittayana, at the head of a large army, 
to bring Guhasiha and the tooth to him; but 
Guhasiha received him amicably, and showed 
him the tooth, which, by working a miracle, 
converted Chittayana to Buddhism; and 
when it was shown to Panda, worked fur¬ 
ther miracles and converted him. Guhasiha 
subsequently returned home in triumph, but 
was shortly after besieged in his capital by 
the nephews of a king Khiradhara, whom 
Pandu had defeated and slain. 

Seeiug that tho struggle was hopejess, 
Guhasiha gave the tooth in charge to 
Dantakumara, his son-in-law, telling him to 
escape to Ceylon, and then leading his 
troops out against tho enemy, fell in battle, 
the prince and princess escaping in safety 
with the relic, which they brought to Ceylon 
as related above. » 

From tlie time of its arrival in Ceylon in 
310 a.d., the tooth has been frequently men¬ 
tioned in trustworthy historical records. 
Dhatnsena (a.d. 459-477) made' a jewelled 
casket for it; his grandson Moggallana 
the First took it for a short time out of the 
hands of tho priests, as a punishment for 
their treason against his father. Parakkama 
the Great built for it a beautiful little temple, 
still extant at Pulastipura, the exquisite 
workmanship of which lias astonished all 


who have seen it. Vijayabahu IH. en- 
Bhrined it at Dambadeniya about A.D. 1240; 
BhuvanekaMhu I. took it to Yapahu, whence 
it was carried off to I’andi, in South India, by 
Aryacakravarti, a Tamil general, abdnt a.d. 
1310 ; the next king of Ceylon went to Pandi 
in person, and brought it back with great 
pomp, and his son established it, a.d. 1319, at 
Hasti-selapura. It continued to be, next to 
the sacred Bo Tree at Anuradhapura, the 
most venerated object in Ceylon, when, in 
a.d. 1560, the Buddhist world was startled by 
hearing that the Archbishop of Goa had de¬ 
stroyed it. 

When the Portuguese in that year took 
Jaffna, there was brought to them out of the 
spoils of the principal temple a tooth mounted 
in gold, which they were told was a tooth of 
Buddha. The King of Pegu hearing of this 
through a Portuguese captain trading in 
Pegu, sent in anxious haste to redeem it on 
any terms the Portuguese should demand. 
The priests in Goa, however, with the arch¬ 
bishop at their bead, opposed this “ traffic in 
idols ” as impious ; their piety was, as they 
thought, triumphant, and the idol was 
pounded to dust in a mortar, then burnt, 
and its ashes scattered in the river. All the 
priests signed a resolution on the occasion, 
“ a copy of which,” writes Diego de Conto, 
the historian of the Portuguese in Asia, “ is 
now in our possession in the record office.” 

As soon, however, as the King of Kandy 
heard of this, he declared that the true tooth 
was still in his possession; and there can 
be but little doubt that the Portuguese had 
been imposed upon. Jaffna was always an 
outlying and unimportant part of the Ceylon 
kingdom, not often under the power of the 
Sinhalese monarchs ; and for sometime before 
tins it had been ruled by a petty chieftain; 
there is no mention of the tooth brought by 
Dantakumara having been taken there; an 
event so unlikely and of such importance, 
that it would certainly be mentioned had 
it really occurred. We have every reason to 
bolieve, therefore, that the very tooth referred 
to in the work edited by Sir Coomara Swamy 
is preserved to this day in Kandy. It may 
not be generally known that for more than 
nine years the relic was in the official custody 
of Mr. Tumour, the Colebrooke of Buddhist 
savans; the keys of the sanctuary being never 
absent from his library, save during the per¬ 
formance of the daily offerings. 

The text now published by Sir Coomara 
Swamy was printed at Colombo in the 
Sinhalese character; it is extremely accurate, 
and the translation throughout is close 
and faithful. For 2,000 years the Tamils 
have been the hereditary foes of the Sin¬ 
halese ; and it is an interesting result of the 
Pax Britanniea which has worked so many 
changes in India, that we should receive a 
careful edition of a Sinhalese classic from 
the pen of a Tamil gentleman. Histori¬ 
cally, the Dathavamsa is only of value so far 
as it may be regarded as reproducing the 
statements of the Daladavamsa, and then 
only for the period from 290 to 310 A.1*., 
during the life of DantaknmAra : philologi- 
cally the value of a Pali text of so late a date 
must decrease as the older Pali works are 
edited; but the Dathavamsa will always 
remain a model of neat and elegant com¬ 
position, and of really beautiful versification. 
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It is to be regretted that the interesting. 
history of the tooth has not been more 
thoroughly discussed in the Introduction; 
but we trust that the success of this work, 
will encourage the learned editor to further 
labour in this field. T. W. Rhvs Davids. 


Supernatural Religion : an Inquiry into the 

Reality of Divine Revelation. In Two 

Volumes. (London: Longmans & Co. 
1874) 

Ditto, Second Edition. 1874. 

(Concluding Notice.’) 

About a quarter of the Second Part is 
taken up with the examination of Justin’s 
Gospel references; next to this, the most 
important chapters are those on Papias and 
on Marcion. The chapter on Hegesippus 
only comes to the very probable conclusion 
that he know no Gosjiel but that according 
to tho Hebrews, and that this, perhaps, 
rather than the authentic form of our Luke, 
was the original source of Luke xxiii. 34,— 
the words said to have been repeated by St. 
James at his martyrdom. Of most of the 
other second century writers, both Orthodox 
and Gnostic, the conclusion reached—indeed 
the only one possible—is that they had be¬ 
fore them written Gospels cognate with ours, 
but that it cannot be proved that they 
either were or were not identical with them. 
As regards some we ltavo no evidence at all 
—as regards others we have 60 little as to 
be consistent with almost any conclusion. 
But Papias and Marcion do boar witness to 
the existence of Gospels bearing the names 
of Matthew and Mark, and of one at least 
closely cognate to onr Luke, and so repay 
examination—if the origin and date of our 
Gospels, and not their substantial veracity, 
be regarded as the question at issue. 

Of Papias, however, one cannot say much, 
because our evidence, though not irrelevant, 
is so painfully scanty. We have two or three 
sentences of his own preserved—with one 
exception, too short to prove much; even 
that one is ambiguous, because we cannot 
judge the character of the whole. If a 
seusible writer of a critical age had used his 
language about “ the living and abiding 
voice,” it might be fair to conclude that he 
deliberately “ prefers tradition,” “ which he 
considered more authentic,” “ to any written 
works with which he was acquainted.” But 
if we accept Eusebius’judgment that Papias, 
though pious, and in a way studious, was 
very stupid—a man, probably, of much 
the same intellectual calibre as the extant 
pseudo-Barnabas, or an exaggeration of the 
weaker side of Irenaeus—the passage may 
bear quite as well another significance. To 
Papias himself intercourse with the Elders 
was more edifying than reading of books, 
and seemed to bring him into closer com¬ 
munion with the Lord and his Apostles ; he 
forgot that what was “the living voice ” to 
him would be dead writing, and not even 
first-hand writing, to his readers. Again, 
where he describes his Matthew and Mark, 
though his language is not what we should 
have applied to our Gospels of those names, 
one cannot be certain that he does not refer 
to them. Many of the shorter Adyta in our 
Matthew would require a statement of their 


occasion to make them intelligible, and thus 
the statement that the real Matthew’s work 
was a collection of Adyta does not exclude, 
so completely as it has been fashionable to 
assume, the possibility of its having in¬ 
cluded a skeleton narrative like ours. And 
Papias’ statement that “ everyone translated 
them as he could ” from Hebrew into Greek, 
while it almost precludes our identifying 
our Greek Gospel with the Apostle’s original 
work, is quite consistent with its being bond 
fide based on it and embodying it; the 
translators had, Papias probably means, re¬ 
written the book, but not falsified it. And 
if Matthew, as known to Papias, gave any 
continuous narrative such as our Matthew 
does, the fact that Mark’s order of events 
and discourses was not exactly the same as 
his was quite sufficient reason for his declar¬ 
ing that Mark observed no chronological 
order at all. 

As to Marcion and the connexion of his 
Gospel with that ascribed to Luke among 
the orthodox, our author gives us a fair 
resume of the various opinions that have 
been held, and a sketch of the evidence for 
each: the almost unavoidable conclusion is, 
that tho evidence is insufficient to establish 
any opinion at all. And of most of the other 
heretics of the second century, the little we 
know is altogether irrelevant to the matter 
in hand. It can only be affirmed that there 
seems to have been a certain agreement be¬ 
tween them and the orthodox as to the 
existence of genuine records of Christ’s 
doctrine: which records were the most 
trustworthy, and which was to be preferred 
among variant forms of the same, both sides 
seem to have decided on dogmatic rather 
than on critical grounds. The only thing to 
be said is, that the dogmatic preferences of 
the heretics seem to have been the more op¬ 
posed of the two to sound criticism—it is 
certain that the authors, whoever they were 
and whatever they taught, of a saying like 
Matt. xi. 27, did not mean to teach dualism, 
or to deny the divinity of the Jewish Law. 

In the particular case of Tatian, however, 
the evidence does seem to converge to one 
conclusion—viz., that he know the canonical 
Gospels, though he preferred that accord¬ 
ing to the Hebrews (whether on dogmatic 
grounds or on critical)—that he made it the 
basis of a Harmony, but that he incorporated 
most of their substance into it. This view 
our author does not mention, and prefers to 
treat Tatian, like his contemporaries, as 
proving nothing whatever. He greatly over¬ 
states the vagueness of Eusebius’ evidence 
about his Diatessaron : the sentence would be 
much better translated “ having composed in 
some sort of way a kind of amalgamation,” &e.; 
the parenthetical ovv ole Strutt is by no means 
an admission of the writer’s ignorance re¬ 
garding the contents of the book, but at 
most an admission that he was puzzled as 
to its principle of composition. It is scarcely 
possible that the compiler of the “ Canons ” 
should have neglected to consult a book of 
the kind which he declares to be “ current,” 
i.e. probably almost canonical, in some places, 
and which continued so a century later; if 
anything is to be mado of the phrase it may 
be taken to express a doubt whether it was 
framed from the canonical Synoptics only, 
or how its deviations from them (after the 


Gospel of the Hebrews) were to be accounted 
for. 

So far, however, the author makes out— 
if not his main case, that the supernatural 
events of the Gospel narrative are without 
sufficient evidence, yet—that the literary 
evidence on which the early Christians be¬ 
lieved that narrative was not absolutely 
identical with the literary evidence now ex¬ 
tant and alleged in support of the same belief. 
But there is something arbitrary in the way 
that he breaks off his discussion just at the 
point where the balance of evidence begins 
to turn against him. He often asserts, but 
never proves, that the Christians of this 
period had no notion of a New Testament 
Canon, co-ordinate with that of the Old 
Testament; but the Christians of the next 
period had the notion, and it is incredible 
that it should have started into being in a 
moment. If Papias and Polyearp, Justin 
and Tatian and Melito, callod nothing 
“ Scripturo ” but the Old Testament, how 
comes it that Irenaeus, tho writer of tho 
Muratorian fragment, and Tertullian did ? 
not to mention the perhaps earlier writer of 
Peter H. iii. 16. To come nearer to the 
special question in hand : St. Irenaeus was 
strongly convinced, that there were and 
must be, in the eternal fitness of things, four 
Gospels, neither more nor less: now it is 
surely incredible, that this notion was really 
derived from his arguments about the raf)o- 
\ucd Treiifiara. We must believo that he 
did find these four canonical in a sense that 
no others were; and though he was no critic 
competent to estimate the value of the fact, 
he is a witness competent to prove the fact, 
for subsequent critics to estimate. 

Irenaeus introduces naturally the subject 
of the Fourth.Gospel; of which, as already 
intimated, our author’s treatment is far from 
satisfactory. For one thing, wo have here 
a still less excusable reproduction of the same 
fallacy as before—the assumption that the 
chance of authenticity of our Gospel is 
diminished instead of increased, if the fact 
or sayings recorded in it, and quoted by 
other writers of known date, were derived 
by them from an independent source. As 
regards the Synoptics, we know that they 
are members of a cycle : the possibility can¬ 
not be excluded that quotations, even ver¬ 
bally coincident with some of them, may bo 
derived not from them but from lost members 
of the same cycle, whether this be of histori¬ 
cal importance or not. But we have no 
evidence at all of a cycle of Gospels cognate 
with our John. The Gospel according to 
the Egyptians is a possible exception : the 
two works had one feature in common, viz., 
that sayings of Jesus are introduced as 
replies to questions of disciples whose names 
are given, and that Judas is, long before 
the actual betrayal, denounced more or less 
covertly by his Master. But the character 
of the answers thus introduced is as different 
as possible; it is no matter of theological 
prejudice, but the most rudimentary lite¬ 
rary instinct can distinguish between the 
tone of the saying to Thomas about the 
Way, the Truth, and the Life, and the 
saying to Salome about the Male and the 
Female. If there be any relation at all 
between the two, it can only be that between 
a masterpiece^ and a caricature meant for a 
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copy. Moreover, what slight evidence we 
have as to the general character of the 
Egyptian Gospel seems to affiliate it to the 
Synoptics; it was perhaps identical with 
that according to Peter, perhaps a variant 
form of that according to the Hebrews ; in 
neither case can it have been so anti-Judais- 
tic as onr John. But, as before, if Justin 
and pseudo-Clement got their version of the 
requirement of regeneration, or the latter 
(as is less credible) his account of the man 
that was bom blind, not from our John, but 
from some other Gospel which they con¬ 
sidered authentic—what then ?■ The pre¬ 
sumption that our John is a forgery, to say 
the least, is diminished inasmuch as it is 
shown that the writer’s statements are not 
unsupported ; the evidence for his date and 
personality is left just where it was; in 
short, his credit will if anything have gained 
a little ; though, in the case of a work as¬ 
cribed to a definite author, perhaps rather 
less than it might have gained from a direct 
citation. 

No doubt it is remarkable, that Justin 
makes so few references to St. John in pro¬ 
portion to those to the Synoptics or works 
cognate with them; and the author was 
fully justified in calling attention to this 
fact. If the discourse to Nicodemus be a 
version of areal saying of Jesus, it is a quite 
possible though rather arbitrary hypothesis, 
that St. Justin was unacquainted with our 
Fourth Gospel, but derived this and other 
passages from another source; while his 
doctrine of the Logos, in any case, is no 
doubt a statement of the common views of 
Christian thinkers, rather than Justin’s in¬ 
dividual deduction from an individual text. 
But on this last subject our author is 
really intolerably inconsistent. There is, of 
course, a primd facie case for the view, that 
the Fourth Gospel contains a different doc¬ 
trine of the Person of Christ from that of 
the rest of the New Testament: the name 
Logos, at any rate, occurs nowhere but in 
this Gospel and in the Revelation. Now 
this doctrinal discrepancy, if real, is an 
argument of some weight against the apo¬ 
stolic date of the book ; and if the author 
is convinced of the discrepancy, we cannot 
be surprised at his using this argument 
against the date. But then he turns round 
and tolls us that anyone whose doctrine coin¬ 
cides with that of St. John’s Gospel may have 
derived it, not from it, but from “early 
New Testament writings,” as well as from 
“ Philo or the Old Testament,” e. g., from 
St. Paul * and the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
or from the Revelation, the undoubted work 
of St. John himself. To be sure, he tries to 
make out that Justin’s doctrine is different 
from that of the Gospel, but only by putting 
very great force on the assumption that the 
latter is the same as that of the Athanasian 
Creed, without even such checks as St. 
Athanasius would have allowed. If “ Justin 
and Philo apply the term diet to the Logos 
without the article,” onr John in his very 
first verso docs exactly the same—though in 
neither caso, perhaps, has the fact any reason 
but a grammatical one. At any rate, “ the 
ascription to the Logos of the name Apostle ” 

* it' 1 follows the A. V. in his interpretation, not 
only of Horn. ix. 5 , Imt of Phil. ii. 0, with a merely 
verliai difference in the latter passage. 


is anything but “opposed to the Fourth 
Gospel ” (see xx. 21). 

But the witness of Justin to the Fourth 
Gospel is, no doubt, far less clear than that 
of Irenaeus; and the question of its ex¬ 
ternal attestation really depends mainly on 
the value we ascribe to the tradition reaching 
the latter through Polycarp. As to the ex¬ 
tent of direct intercourse between the two, 
our author extenuates it rather too much. 
Irenaeus claims to have a vivid personal 
recollection of him, and proves it by re¬ 
producing his little tricks of language (<5 
n-a\i dee). Perhaps the most that one can 
say is, that whether St. Polycarp had known 
St. John or not, St. Irenaeus was perfectly 
well able to ascertain the true state of the 
case; if Polycarp was really the disciple, 
not of John the Apostle, but of John the 
Presbyter, Irenaeus made a blunder that 
proves him, not merely uncritical which he 
was, but stupid to an extent that we have no 
reason for thinking him to have been. 

But here also we have arguments which 
may support either of two views adduced to 
support both ; though here the author is not 
responsible for originating the attempt. The 
Quartodeciman observance of Easter may or 
may not imply a scheme of dates in the story 
of the Passion inconsistent with the Fourth 
Gospel; * but this throws no light on the au¬ 
thorship, unless the observance can be traced 
to St. John. One of the most certain facts 
of ecclesiastical history before Irenaeus is 
Polycarp’s attitude on this question; his visit 
to Rome, and his honourable reception there, 
were public facts, noticed and noticeable by 
the whole Church, east and west. Now if 
Polycarp learnt bis practice from the Apostle 
John, we have a check of incalculable value 
on the falsification of Christian tradition, 
still more on the ascription of spurious 
works to that Apostle. Two long lives, both 
spent in public stations, under the eye of 
friends and foes, and both retaining full 
intellectual vigour to the last, cover 
the period from the Crucifixion to the 
date when continuous Church history 
may be said to begin. It is difficult to avoid 
thinking that if this was so, the beliefs gene¬ 
rally current among those inheriting this 
tradition would in the main be authentic, 
even though they did not investigate the 
grounds of their belief minutely, and though 
we have not the means for determining what 
those grounds were. 

The external evidence, therefore, must be 
admitted to have a certain value; it is not 
to be set aside, at any rate, by a priori 
psychological considerations. Perhaps the 
Gospel is not what we should have expected 
from the fisherman of Galilee, the &v6pu>iros 
aypnppaTOQ rat iSuvrr/t ; but then there is no 
saying what we ought to have expected. It 
is a matter of controversy how far Greek 
was colloquially current in Palestine : but let 
St. John have been a Hebrew of the Hebrews, 
and yet we can prove nothing from the fact. 
If Hobbes or Landor had had occasion to 
learn a new language at sixty, the former at 
least would in a twelvemonth have written 
in it “ with a great deal of courage,” and 

* The writer of the Martyrdom of Polycarp clearly 
sops ft “ Conformity ” close enough to ho edifying in 
the hetray.il of the Saint on Good Friday, and his 
death on Easter Eve. 


either would have been quite capable of com¬ 
posing in it up to ninety with vigour and 
fair correctness. It may be added that the 
life so prolonged is described as a saintly one 
but by no means ascetic, and not of exhaust¬ 
ing physical activity. 

Again, onr author tries to show that John 
was morally, as well as intellectually, in¬ 
capable of producing such a work as onr 
Fourth Gospel. Now, whether he stood to 
Jesus in the intimate relation described in 
this Gospel, the certain fact that Jesus chose 
him as an Apostle—probably at a very early 
age, if the Irenaean tradition be worth any¬ 
thing—is a testimony of some weight to Inis 
spiritual character. Whatever may be said 
of Mark x. 35 sqq., the only light thrown 
upon John’s character by Luke ix. 49 is, not 
that he was more eager than the other eleven 
in forbidding the exorcist, bat that he was 
more prompt in apprehending that his 
Master wonld not approve of their doing so. 
But the writer really refutes these argu¬ 
ments himself, by his own inconsistencies; 
in one place he tells us that in the Gospel 
“instead of the fierce and intolerant temper 
of the Son of thunder, we find a spirit 
breathing forth nothing but gentleness and 
love ; ” in another, that for the “ teaching of 
sublime morality ” unfolded by the Synop¬ 
tics, “the fourth Gospel substitutes a scheme 
of dogmatic theology of which the others 
know nothing,” and in-fact complains that 
it overclouds the charity of Christ’s teaching 
with a system of intolerant orthodoxy. Or¬ 
thodox Christians, of course, regard seal for 
orthodoxy as quite compatible with Christian 
charity: if wrong, they may possibly be 
refuted d priori, but till they are, they will 
be well content to find the co-existence of 
the two in the Evangelist’s mind proved by 
internal evidence, and to accept the external 
evidence that he learnt the combination 
from his Master, and that only by degrees. 

Something, but not very much, is made 
of the argument from the ignorance and lack 
of sympathy for Jewish ways shown in the 
Gospel. Want of sympathy, indeed, is too 
vague a ground to build upon—admitting 
that the writer of the Apocalypse had the 
national and (in part) the religions feel¬ 
ings of a Jew, it is impossible to say how 
far they might be obliterated in the course of 
twenty years from the destruction of Jewish 
nationality, and of twenty years’ conflict with 
Jewish religionists. As to the argument from 
ignorance, it is only to be remembered that 
a little positive evidence one way balances a 
great deal of negative the other. In the 
present state of our knowledge of the topo¬ 
graphy of Palestine, we cannot certainly 
identify Syehar or Bethany beyond Jordan : 
but it is scarcely safe to assume that there 
never were such places, when we remember 
that Capernaum is not certainly identified 
either. The Evangelist knew a good deal 
about the country that is demonstrably true: 
this has to be taken into account, before as¬ 
suming that his primd facie errors are real 
ones. 

Altogether the book, as an argumentative 
essay, must be pronounced a failure: its 
utility lies in its collecting and popularising a 
mass of evidence which almost everyone who 
has the knowledge and the patience to read 
it wonld be as competent to estimate and 
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make deductions from as the author. Con¬ 
troversy is so decidedly the writer’s primary 
object, that it has been seldom possible to 
discuss his success except by adopting a 
controversial tone, and resting the estimate 
formed on his work on the possibility of 
reply to his arguments. Whether it is proved 
or no thatour Gospels are not (in theiroriginal 
form, allowing for accidental corruption and 
interpolation) the work of those whose names 
they bear—at least he has not proved it. 

William Henry Simcox. 


MINOR SCIENTIFIC BOOKS. 

Science Primers. Edited by Professors Huxley, 
Roscoe, and Balfour Stewart. (London: Mac¬ 
millan & Co., 1874.):— 

Chemistry. By Professor Roscoe, F.R.S. 

Physics. By Professor Balfour Stewart, F.R.S. 
Physical Geography. By Professor Geikie, F.R.S. 
Geology. By Professor Geikie, F.R.S. 

Physiology. By Michael Foster, M.A., M.D., 
F.R.S., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

The publishers of this series of primers have 
done much to further the progress of science¬ 
teaching, by providing text-nooks which range 
from the highest requirements of the university 
student to the capacity of the classes in our 
primary schools. We pass from the mighty 
mathematical works of Thomson, Tait, and Clerk- 
Maxwell, through the Clarendon Press Series, and 
the Elementary Class-book Series, to these Primers 
of Science. The latter are compact little books 
in limp covers, containing illustrations, and about 
a hundred pages of text. They are all by men 
eminent in tneir several branches of science. The 
Introductory Primer, by Professor Huxley, which 
presumably will treat of the modes and methods 
of science-teaching, and of the advantages of a 
knowledge of science, has not yet appeared ; but 
we trust that its publication will 'no longer be 
delayed, as without doubt it will form one of the 
most valuable works of the series. 

Professor Roscoe commences his Chemistry by 
discussing the nature of the four ancient elements 
—earth, air, fire, and water. This arrangement 
involves an account of manv of the commoner 
elements, and if earth were fully described would, 
of course, involve an account of all the elements. 
Simple every-day matters are described from a 
chemical point of view: the burning of a candle, 
the slaking of lime, breathing, the action of plants 
on the air, and so on. The composition of water 
is demonstrated, and this leads to a description 
of the nature and properties of hydrogen, and a 
quantitative experiment (p. 82) to demonstrate 
the precise composition of water by weight. 
Towards the end of the book we find a list of 
elements, and an account of chlorine, the oxides 
of nitrogen, and a few familiar metals. 

The primer of Physics, by Professor Balfour 
Stewart, is a most comprehensive little book: it 
includes heat, light, electricity, magnetism, and 
an account of the mechanical properties of solids, 
liquids, and gases. The experiments are for the 
most part clear and conclusive, and a special set 
of apparatus, as in tho case of the chemistry, is 
Bupphed to illustrate the propositions. 

It is satisfactory to find that the study of 
physical geography is becoming more general in 
schools. Fifteen years ago it was scarcely taught 
at all, now it is a subject of study in many of 
our huger schools. Professor Geikie’s primer will 
he useful for giving initiatory ideas. After dis¬ 
cussing the shape of the earth, its relations with 
the sun and moon, and its rotation and revolu¬ 
tion, he passes on to the air considered from a 
meteorological point of view, then the circulation 
of water on the land, and an account of the sea, 
terminating with a description of volcanic action. 
The primer of Geology by the same author gives 


a popular exposition of the main points of the 
science, and is a very readable and interesting little 
treatise. Both works are capitally illustrated. 

Professor Michael Foster’s Primer of Phy¬ 
siology is a fitting introduction to Professor 
Huxley’s Lessons on Elementary Physiology. The 
work is divided into ten chapters, and gives 
us in a concise form the principal facts con¬ 
nected with the circulation of the mood, respira¬ 
tion, digestion, and the mechanism of bodily 
movement. The illustrations are good, and fully 
fulfil their object: we would specially draw at¬ 
tention to fig. 4, which represents the red and white 
corpuscles of the blood magnified; and to fig. 16, 
a section of the skin highly magnified, showing 
the position of a small skin artery and capillaries. 
The book, written by a master of his art, seems to 
us to leave nothing to be desired as an elementary 
text-book, and indeed as an introduction to 
physiology, whether for the schoolboy or the 
incipient medical student before commencing 
hospital life. 

Each of these works contains sufficient matter 
for regular school study of three or four hours a 
week for half a year—in the case of the Physics 
Primer for a year. They are beyond the most 
elementary schools, and can be used with advan¬ 
tage in fourth forms in our larger schools. We 
wonder whether the authors, who have to deal 
with men in their science-teaching rather than 
boys, recognise the extreme difficulty of getting 
young boys to grasp a scientific idea. Much of 
the matter in the two first of these primers would 
require to be studied and explained three or four 
times in succession before it would be finally 
rasped. Take the law of Archimedes and its 
verification (Physics Primer, pp. 28, 29), which 
seems so easy to us who are always talking about 
it; to ft young boy to whom the very mode of 
thought is new and unknown, it presents great 
difficulties. It requires to be repeated many times 
before it is comprehended. After an hour’s patient 
explanation and illustration of the law, both pure 
and simple and applied, if you ask the Form 
whether Hiero’s adulterated crown displaced more 
water or less water than an equal weight of pure 
gold, half the boys will say “ less.” Again, the 
proof of the composition of water by synthesis 
(Chemistry Primer, pp. 30, 31, 32), presents ex¬ 
treme difficulties to the learner. It ought not, we 
know; but we are too apt to forget that boys for 
the most part begin the study of science when 
their ideas on other subjects of study are more or 
less developed, and the attitude qf mind requisite 
for this new study differs so entirely from that 
which they have hitherto adopted, that it is by 
no means easily acquired. We shall be very glad 
when we see this capital series of primers in 
general use throughout our primary schools, and 
so used that the greater part of the matter which 
they contain can be readily assimilated by the 
learners. _ 

Elements of Zoology: for Schools and Science 

Classes. By M. Harbison, Head Master, Model- 

school, Newtownards. 8vo. 172 pages. (London. 

and Glasgow: William Collins, Sons, & Co. 

1874.) 

The Student's Guide to Zoology: a Manual of the 

Principles of Zoological Science. By Andrew 

Wilson, Lecturer on Natural History, Edin¬ 
burgh. (London: John Churchill, 1874.) 

The first of these works treats mainly of the 
lower divisions and lower sub-kingdoms of animal 
life. One chapter of twenty-six pages is devoted 
to the Vertebrate, while the others discuss Annu- 
losa and Annuloida; Molluscs and Molluscoida; 
Coelenterata and Protozoa. A useful glossary of 
terms is found at the end of the book. At the 
outset a broad distinction is drawn between in¬ 
organic and organic bodies in the following 
passage:— 

“Inorganic bodies are either indefinite in shape 
{amorphous) or assume regular forms called ‘ crystals,’ 
which are bounded by plane surfaces and straight 


lines. Organic bodies aro generally definite in shape, 
and are bounded by curved lines and rounded surfaces. 
Inorganic bodies increase in size by the addition of 
similar particles to the outside. Organic bodies grow 
by the receiving and assimilation of matter into the 
interior.” 

We should prefer to have seen the introduction cf 
certain other and equally or more important dis¬ 
tinctions ; for example, inorganic matter may bo 
composed of any one or more of the sixty-four 
elementary bodies; organic matter is almost in¬ 
variably made up of four elements—carbon, hy¬ 
drogen, oxygen, and nitrogen, and invariably 
contains carbon. The latter class of bodies are 
formed in the organisms of plants and animals, the 
former by nature; in fact it becomes the old 
division of the mineral kingdom on the one hand, 
and the vegetable and animal kingdom on the 
other. Again, the “regular forms of inorganic 
bodies are not always bounded by plane surfaces 
and straight lines,” and there are' some essentially 
organic substances formed by plants and animals 
which are so bounded. 

The author divides the Animal Kingdom (after 
Iluxley) into seven sub-kingdoms commencing 
with mammalia, and ending with protozoa. The 
former sub-kingdom commences with man, and 
the latter ends with gregarinida—parasites which 
infest the alimentary canal of earthworms and 
cockroaches. The intervening chapters are filled 
with an account of each special sub-kingdom. 
Sets of questions are given at the end of each 
chapter. The book is written in a very clear, 
readable style, and is, we think, well adapted for 
use in schools. It is capitally illustrated, many of 
the illustrations being borrowed from the Pitmen!s 
de Zoologie of Gervais. We may specially mention 
tho woodcuts of the Aurelia, the anatomy of tho 
Terebratula, and of the Oyster, and of the organs 
of the sea-urchin. 

Mr. Wilson's book is rather adapted for the 
medical student than for school use. We should 
like to see it more fully illustrated. It is some¬ 
what dry and philosophical,and abundant illustra¬ 
tions would relieve this, and, at the same time, 
more fully indicate the author’s views. The work 
has the merit of containing all recent matter both 
theoretical and practical, theories of evolution, 
and of spontaneous generation, facts concerning 
deep sea-dredging and its results. The author 
declares for biogenesis —that is the doctrine which 
asserts that the living organisms found in vege¬ 
table infusions are produced from gevms or seeds 
which have floated into the solution, or were 
before contained in it. The work is carefully 
written, but we are unable to see that it possesses 
any special advantage over many of the numerous 
text-books of zoology which now exist. 

Elementary Astronomy for the Use of Schools. 
By 0. 0. Reeks. 18mo, 61 pages. (London: Van 
Voorst, 1873.) This small hook consists of a 
number of terse statements relating to various 
primary astronomical facts; it is illustrated by 
a few simple woodcuts, not always accurate 
(witness Fig. 10), and not always ns clear and 
intelligible as they might be (witness Fig. 8). It 
does not appear to us to possess any advantages 
over similar elementary works, such as that of 
Proctor. 

Bibliotheca Xicoliana; a First Catalogue of Boohs 
about Tobacco. Collected by William Brugge, 
F.S.A., Shirle Hill, Sheffield. (Privately printed, 
1874.) Probably no plant has been so much written 
about as tobacco. Considering the late period of 
its introduction into Europe, the mass of literature 
connected with it is certainly remarkable. No 
adequate history or bibliography has yet appeared. 
The present work, of which fifty copies only have 
been struck off, records the valuable and extensive 
series of works on “ the Indian weed ” collected by 
Mr. Bragge. It contains 169 articles, the earliest 
being Oviedos’ Ilystoria de las Indias, 1647, the 
latest a French, these, printed in 1872. 

It is always pleasant to find special collectors 
who are willing to let us know the treasures they 
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have accumulated. Mr. Bragge's carefully com¬ 
piled list opens to new a series of books of the 
greatest use to whoever may he the future historian 
of the tobacco plant. In saying this we do not 
ignore the fact that several praiseworthy essays 
have already appeared. Mr. Bragge is entitled to 
the thanks of all who are interested in the records 
of social customs for this elegantly printed tract. 

Building Construction: Timber, Lend, and 
Iron Work. By R. Scott Burn. This little 
book with its accompanying volume of plates 
has, tho autlnr tells us in his preface, been 
prepared to place before tho student a state¬ 
ment of the leading points connected with the 
employment of timber, lead, and iron in the con¬ 
struction of buildings, in such a way that while 
it explains the technical terms in common use, it 
should at the same time convey a fair idea of the 
methods in which these various materials are 
used and of the forms they assume in practice. 

The author has based the plan of the work upon 
the syllabus of the Government Science and Art 
Department, so that it may serve as a handbook 
for those who intend to prepare for the examina¬ 
tions in those branches to which it refers. 

The author commences with a description of 
drawing materials and instruments, and then gives 
instructions for the drawing to various scales of 
plans, elevations, and sections. 

Almost every kind of work required in a ware¬ 
house or private dwelling-house is carefully de¬ 
scribed and well illustrated by the figures and 
plates, which are remarkably well executed, rival¬ 
ling those which we find in the much larger and 
more expensive books on the subject. 

The details contained in the book are of too 
technical a character to be discussed here at 
length, but we strongly recommend it to the 
student of construction or to any gentleman who 
is about to indulge in the luxury of a new house. 

The only fault we have to find is that common 
to most books of tho kind, viz. the occasional 
omission of a reference letter, or a small mistake 
in one of tho figures; for example, in fig. 15, the 
fish-plates, evidently intended from the text to be 
inserted, are omitted, thus rendering the two out¬ 
side bolts unnecessary. 

The space given to Ironwork, sixteen pages, 
appears very small, but wo presume this will be 
made up for in the “ Advanced Course, ’’ to which 
the reader is frequently referred. Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Cassktx, Tetter, and Gai.pin have in 
preparation, and will shortly publish in serial 
form, a comprehensive illustrated history of the 
United States. 

Messrs. Otiatto and Win bus announce the 
following amongst other forthcoming works: A new 
book by James Greenwood, entitled The Wilds of 
London, with twelve tinted illustrations by Alfred 
Concnnnen : Schopenhauer's principal work, IHe 
1 Celt nls 11 die uud Vorstelliing, translated bv Dr. 
brail* Huffier, author of Ihchard Wagner and the 
Music of the Future-, and anew volume of poems 
and sonnets by I’hilip Bourke Marston, entitled 
All in All. 

_ In respect to a paragraph in our last Notes and 
News. M. Paul Mover writes to us: (1) that he is 
not going to print in the second part of his Becveil 
d'ancirns Textcs “all the versions of the Chanson 
de lioland,’’but only an extract of them; (2) that 
he has no work on the Trench Chansons de Gestes 
in tho press, and does not even contemplate 
writing any on this subject; (3) that he is per¬ 
fectly incompetent in the mediaeval German 
poetry, and consequently would not venture on 
miv account to give an opinion on so intricate a 
matter rs the editing of Nibelungenlied. 

Wo have referred M. Meyer's letter to the 
sender of the note in question, an exceedingly 
wcll-intormed and valued correspondent, and we 
have received trom him an expression of extreme 


regret that he should have been induced to report, 
and report incorrectly, a conversation never in¬ 
tended for publicity. Our correspondent hopes 
that “ the evidently humorous exaggeration of 
the note has misled nobodv,” and begs “ to with¬ 
draw the note and to apologise to M. Meyer and 
the German scholars mentioned in it, for its ap¬ 
pearance.” 

The library of the Academy of Sciences at 
Lisbon, which formerly belonged to a Jesuit con¬ 
vent, now suppressed, possesses what is stated to 
be tbe finest illustrated missal in the world. It 
is the work of the Abb<5 Estevan Gonzalvo Neto, 
chaplain of Dom Juan Manuel, Bishop of Vixen, 
to whom he presented it out of gratitude, having 
lieen occupied in its execution from 1010 to 1022. 
The Bishop of Vixen, founder of the Jesuit con¬ 
vent, had placed the MS. in its library. It is a 
pontifical missal, such as is used at episcopal 
masses, and has always lieen held to equal in 
value the celebrated missal of Juvenal des Urains, 
preserved in the National Library of Paris. When 
Thomas Boone was at Lisbon he offered 1,000/. for 
it, and later, a Paris house offered 05,000 fr. 
(2,020/.), but the Portuguese authorities opposed 
its sale. This beautiful folio volume is ornamented 
with twelve drawings with the pen, magnificently 
coloured, and models of composition and perspec¬ 
tive, the subjects from the New Testament, and is 
also enriched with capital letters and numerous 
vignettes. 

The Rev. Canon Simmons will add to his 
parallel-text edition of four MSS. of the Early 
English Lag Folk's Mass-book, for the Early Eng¬ 
lish Text Society, the following Bidding Prayers 
according to the Use of York:—1. From the 
tenth century Gospels in York Minster. 2. From 
a MS. Manual of 1405 belonging to Sir John 
Lawson, Bart. 8. From a MS. Manual of about 
1440-50 A.D., in the York Minster Library, MS 
xvi. M. 4. 4. A shorter form of about 1400-1500 
A.D., written at the end of the last-named manu¬ 
script. 5. From a Manual of 1500 in the York 
Minster Library, printed by Wvnkyn de Worde 

Count Riant’s Latin-East Text Society (So¬ 
ciety pour la Publication des Textes relatifs ft 
l’Histoire et ft la Geographic de l'Orient Latin) 
intends to appoint four honorary members from 
among the most distinguished Englishmen inter¬ 
ested in the Palestine Explorations. The Society 
will then be put formally before the general Eng¬ 
lish public. Mr. Richard Sims, of the Manuscript 
Department of the British Museum, has been 
appointed the Society's agent for England. 

Tnr. fourth volume of the great new History of 
North American Birds, by Professor Spencer F. 
Baird, Dr. Thomas M, Brewer, and Mr. Robert 
Ridgwny, is expected to be ready early in 1875. 
It will contain the Land Birds, and complete the 
work. 

Miss Bennett's revised translation of Ger- 
vinus’S" Commentaries on Shakspere will be pub¬ 
lished early in October, by Messrs. Smith, Elder 
& Co. Mr. Furnivall's Introduction to the book 
will consist of six sections:—1. An estimate of 
Gervinus’s great work. 2. A short account of 
Metrical Tests. 3. What they have done for as¬ 
certaining the spurimisnes8 of work supposed to 
be Shakspere’s. 4. Their use in finding genuine 

Shakspere work in plays supposed to be spurious. 
6. The succession of Shakspere's works. 0. Helps 
to studying Shakspere-books ; and a visit to Strat¬ 
ford. 

Tni; Shakspere Sunday Society, formed in con¬ 
nexion with the Sunday League, will hold its 
first meeting at the League Rooms in High IIol- 
bom, on Sunday, October 18, and will read Loves 
Labours Lost. 

Tire Archives of Bologna have been recently 
investigated by the Professor Luciano Scnrabelli, 
who has published his report upon them, under 
the title of ltetazione dell’ lmportanza e dittoStato 
degli Archivi Bolognesi. Many of the facts re¬ 


corded in these archives have reference to art and 
artists. 

From Triibne/s Monthly Record we learn that 
“ Mr. Charles Rudy has published an English and 
Chinese grammar (Mandarin language), on tbe 
Ollendorflian method, in three volumes. This 
grammar is so arranged that it corresponds page 
by page with the Ollendorff grammars of other 

languages.This plan will be of immense 

use to Chinese who wish to study European lan¬ 
guages,” but we fear that, at present, they are not 
likely to be very numerous. 

From the same source we find that “ the 
Khedive of Egypt is searching the mosques and 
monasteries of his dominions for MSS., to form a 
library at Cairo ; he is said to have obtained 
thirty different MSS. of tho Koran, Rnd among 
them one computed to be 1,150 years old. 

Nagavarma's rrosody “ is ready for the press at 
Mangalore, and will published in the course of 
this year.” 

Garibaldi’s new work, I Mills, has appeared 
at Turin in the form of a handsome volume, con¬ 
sisting of 450 pages, and having a title-page in¬ 
scribed with Petrarchklines:— 

“Virtu contra furore 
Premiere l’armi e fin il combatter corto, 

Clio l'antico vnloro 
Negf Itulico cor non e ancor morto.” 

It has a long preface, addressed to the youth of 
Italy, who are reminded that politics are every 
man's concern, since each one lias an interest in 
knowing whether his bark will be steered against 
rocks, or turned straight to port. Appealing to 
the Roman youth specially, he begs that such an 
example of quiet dignified energy may be set by 
them that their city shall lie as a polo-star to 
every other Italian community, until Italy shall 
have secured her place as a flourishing and ho¬ 
noured land. The main part of the work, com¬ 
prising sixty-three chapters, is occupied with the 
narrative of the exploits of the thousand volun¬ 
teers, from which it takes its name. It con¬ 
cludes with an address to the 4,322 subscribers 
for the volume, who are assured that the author 
feels that his active share in political events is 
over, and that in giving them this work as a 
memento of his past exertions for his father- 
land, he is conscious of the faults which it ex¬ 
hibits, regrets he was unable to produce anything 
more worthy of their acceptance, and assures them 
of his sympathy. It appears that only 1,042 per¬ 
sons have paid in their subscription of five francs, 
but the money thus obtained has already been 
disposed of, and after paying for the printing and 
publishing of the work, the managing committee 
nave invested the surplus in Italian stocks for the 
benefit of the author. 

Julius Rodenberg, the well-known Berlin feuil¬ 
letonist e and novelist, is about to issue a new perio¬ 
dical, the Deutsche Rundschau, to be published 
by Gehriider Paetel in Berlin. The first'number 
will contain a novel bv Berthold Auerbach, “ Auf 
Wache ; ” a poem, “ £um Concil,” by Anastasius 
Griin (Anton Graf von Aitersperg); contributions 
by Theodor Storm, Eduard Ilanslick (of the Neue 
Frcie 1'resse), Emanuel Geibel, and Paul Heyse. 
Amongst the contributors to the second number, 
Gustav zu Putlitz, Eduard Lasker, Max Mans 
von Weber (the great composer's son) are named ; 
and papers and literary articles for the third are 
promised by Rudolph von Virchow, Karl Hille- 
brandt, Friedrich Spielhagen, Adolph V\ ilbraudt, 
and others. There can be little doubt that a 
journal which counts such famous authors amongst 
its contributors, and with a man like Herr Rodeu- 
berg at the head, ought to be a success. 

Dr. Wen tit,tin Foerster has just completed his 
edition of Bichars li biaus, which now appears in 
print for the first time, and is to form the first of 
a series of Old Frankish poems to be brought out 
for the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Vienna. 
Hitherto this old epic ’ has been known only 
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through the references made to it by Scheler and 
Casata, and although there is little in the poem 
itself to interest the reader, a work consisting of 
more than 6,000 hitherto imprinted lines, written 
in Old French of the close of the thirteenth, or 
beginning of the fourteenth century, can scarcely 
fail to bring many useful additions to our know¬ 
ledge of tne vocabulary and grammatical con¬ 
struction of this language, and if on no other 
account Dr. Foerster has done an acceptable service 
to philologists by bringing Richars li bums more 
easily within their reach. 

At the annual public sitting of the Academy 
Della Crusca at Florence on September 7, Pro¬ 
fessor Dazzi, in the absence of the author, read an 
eulogium on John, King of Saxony, by M. Alfred 
de Reumont. After describing somewhat in de¬ 
tail the general clainiB to distinction and respect 
presented by the late royal scholar, tho writer 
paid a special tribute of admiration and gratitude 
to his memory for “ the care with which he had 
endeavoured to interpret to hi3 countrymen tho 
Divina Comedia, and tho influence which his ex¬ 
ample and literary labours had exercised in dif¬ 
fusing a better knowledge of Italian literature in 
Germany.” King John was chosen corresponding 
member of La Crusca in 1638, but^ did not take 
his place as a member of the Society till lsb-1. 

In the Revue des Deux Moudes (September 16), 
M. Louis Reybaud reviews the volume, published 
last year by M. Clement and M. A. Leiuoinne in 
conjunction, on Lea Derniers Fenniers-yeneraux. 
The critic takes the most indulgent view of the 
system they represented, as a fiscal experiment, 
serving to introduce the machinery for more equi¬ 
table and scientific methods of taxation; but, in 
spite of his apologies, it may be doubted whether 
any class that suffered in the Revolution would 
inspire less pity than the thirty-four farmers- 
geneml guillotined in Wl, if Lavoisier had not 
been one of them. 

M. J. E. Planchon, in the same number, gives 
an account of some of M. Jordan's experiments 
in support of the thesis that botanical species are 
fixed or, what comes to the same thing, that all 
variations are hereditary; but, while speaking 
respectfully of what he calls “ Jordanism,” he 
does not give the impression that the school will 
prove a dangerous rival to the evolutionists. Ilis 
history of the attempt to identify the common 
wheat with a variety of Aeyilops , discovered by 
Esprit Fabre, a gardener of Agde, is extremely 
interesting, and will be new to uubotanical readers, 
though it is some years since M. Godron's experi¬ 
ments have shown tho Aeyilops in question to 
he a hybrid only found on the borders of corn¬ 
fields. 

A BI-CENTENARY edition of Runyan’s Pilyrim'a 
Progress is in the press. It will be a reproduc¬ 
tion in fac-sintile of the first edition, with emen¬ 
dations borrowed from the second. 

We aro sorry to record the death of Mdnie. 
Veuve CopptSe, mother of the French poet. .She 
died a few days ago, at an advanced age, at her 
house in the Rue Oudinot. She had long been 
stricken with paralysis, but was not wholly laid 
aside until the last. Xo work was ever finished 
by her son—no work was ever begun by him—in 
the success of which she did not take a vivid 
interest; and several of his poems attest his sense 
of that sympathetic influence on his career. 

The Rev. W. Scarborough, of Hankow, is said 
to be engaged on a work on Chinese proverbs, 
which will comprise some .‘1.000 examples. It 
will be published at Shanghai at the close of the 
year. 

Readers fresh from Mr. Carlyle's vivid picture 
of the taking of the Rastilo would experience a 
rude shock to their feelings did they know the 
cool manner in which the caterers for John Hull’s 
amusement at that time served up the event. The 


World newspaper for August 81, 1780, announces 
that at Sadler’s Wells 

“ Will bo presented an entiro New, Grand, nnd In¬ 
teresting Spectacle, taken from the circumstance of the 
Revolution in France, called 

Gallic’ Freedom 
Or, Vivo la liberte. 

Comprising the most striking occurrences which liap- 
peiied during the late Commotions in 

Tuit City of Paris, 

And particularly of that ever memorable event, tho 
Attack, Storming, and Demolition of tho 
Bastit.e. 

In the above piece will be correctly pourtrayed the 
Manners of the Assembled Parisians at tho Gate of 
St. Martin previous to their assault of tho Bastile— 
The Massacre of those that first passed tho Draw¬ 
bridge—& the Sacrifice of tho Governor and his 
officers; with an authentic, minute, nnd affecting 
Representation of the 

Subterraneous Dungeons 
of that once terrific prison—the situation of the pri¬ 
soners in their state of confinement, and the Actual 
Descent of the Citizens and Soldiers to their release. 

With entire New Music. Scenery, Dresses and 
Decorations. 

The Drawings for the different Scenes of the above 
interesting performance taken on the spot, and the 
Paintings executed by Mr. Greenwood.” 

The criticisms of the same newspaper on the 
performance were in equally good taste. We 
read:— 

“Finer scenes of greater effect bare not been pro¬ 
duced at anv Theatre for many years, particularly the 
dungeons, where the horror created by the cell, the 
mode of bringing out the different objects, particu¬ 
larly tlie figure of a supposed starved one, is greater 
than anything wo ever remember—the comic humour 
as hero and there interspersed, is very judiciously con¬ 
sidered and the whole was highly finished by '. ho differ¬ 
ent performers—our tribute of praise aud thanks is 
due to the painter, tho actor, and poet, for the whim¬ 
sical linos of 

The grand monarch's a noodle 
To light for Yankee Doodle 
Ft contro les Angloisc— 

which is a neat aud excellent hit at this moment.” 

Tire difficulties which beset the conscientious 
historian in the collection of original materials 
are amusingly exemplified by some correspondence 
addressed to Thomas Carte, tho biographer of 
James, Duke of Ormonde, and now preserved 
with his other voluminous collectioua in the 
Rodlcian Library. Carte’s most diligent friend 
in collecting such like materials in Ireland was 
the Reverend Thomas Sheridan, friend and corre¬ 
spondent of I lean Swift. There was one person pos¬ 
sessed of papers that Carte was most anxious to see, 
namely, Mr. Jeffrey Browne, of Castle McGarrett, 
grandson of Jeffrey Browne, a leading member of 
the Catholic Confederacy, who had been employed 
by the Supreme Council on an embassy to the 
Pope and the Court of France. Lord Athenry 
applied to him on Carte’s behalf. He answered that 
he had too much business upon his hands of his 
own, his children’s, and his grand-children's, to 
lay out his time in rummaging old pnjters. Sheri¬ 
dan writes concerning Lord Athenry s ill success, 
“that Mr. Browne confesses he has letters and 
memoirs for Carte’s purpose, but lie is such a 
lazy Irish brute, that ho refuses to give him¬ 
self the trouble of a search. They had cost 
him a whole wiuter to look them over, and 
although he was at that pains he was not ashamed 
to own that he never put them in order.” lu a 
subsequent letter Sheridan says be had not known 
what “ Browne ” was meant, or he coidd have got 
his memoirs long since for Carte, but he little 
imagined it was a gentleman called “ Ha'penny 
Browne,” one of their musical society, who had. 
made many advances to him, but he would not be 
acquainted with him because of an unlucky cha¬ 
racter given of him by the Drapier. Lord Mount- 
joy, representative of Sir William Stewart, of the 


county of Londonderry, a distinguished leader of 
the king's forces in 1641, had promised Dr. Sheri¬ 
dan between 300 and 400 letters (some of them 
original) of King Charles I. He had made several 
appointments with Carte to meet him at hie lodg¬ 
ings, but “ he was as hard to catch as a wagtail.” 
Lord Massareen, representative of Sir John 
Olotworthy, had no papers of moment but his 
rent-roll, and the late Earl of Antrim was 
a man so insignificant and so very illiterate 
that Carte might be assured all such mate¬ 
rials as were left by his ancestors underwent 
the fate of waste-paper. Thus from the time Carte 
was engaged with the Earl of Arran he was col¬ 
lecting all original materials for his work, but 
even before this engagement he seems never to 
have omitted any opportunity of obtaining in¬ 
formation concerning original letters and memoirs 
that might throw light on Charles I.’s conduct in 
the affairs of Ireland. He has also left in his col¬ 
lection a very curious and interesting memorandum 
book, fair copied in his own handwriting, of notes 
made by him during his exile in France of con¬ 
versations with his Jacobite friends, such as 
George Granville, Lord Lansdowne, Dr. Robert 
Lesley, Lady .Sandwich, Mr. Dillon, and others, 
principally touching tho secret history of the 
Restoration, and the designs of the Jacobites at 
the close of Queen Anne’s reign, and their various 
plots afterwards to restore the Pretender; but it. 
contains also such accounts as he got of historical 
collections. 


The following is the text of Chaucer’s tattered 
receipt for his tun of wine in 131)0 A.D., found, and 
completed as far as possible, by Mr. Walford D. 
Selby, of the Public Record Office. 

“ Sachcnt toutos gens moy Geffrey Chaucer Esq[ier 
auoir ressu leiourdel fesaunce dycostesdo Johan Payn, 
Chief Hutiller nostro seigneur lo Roy un tonel do 
vvn] pur Ian present, le quel tonel de vyu io eognniso 
[t'sU '0 puio, et lo dit Johan acquitoparyecstes, enscales 
do moil settl. Done la ... . iour do .... j lan du 
rogue tin Roy Henri lo quart apres la conq[uesto 
primer].” 

The writing seems that of a clerk, and not an 
old man. It is possible that it is Chaucer's, if his 
counter-roll keeping made him write like a clerk ; 
but the probability is that this receipt was not 
written by the poet. 


Mr. Walford D. Seedy, of the Public Record 
Office, has found the following fresh document re¬ 
lating to Chaucer, which shows that whou he was 
about to leave Eugland on bis mission to Lom¬ 
bardy in May, 1378, be appointed one Richard 
Baret as his substitute in bis Controllersbip of 
Customs. The writ appears on the Memoranda 
Rolls of the Exchequer, Queen's Remembrancer 
[1 Ric. II., Easter, ro. 3 d.] :— 

“London. Memorandum quod vener- 

Dn Rietmlo Baret substi- ul>i 1 is pater T. Exonc-us/s 

t.uto ad excrcenduwi of- EpfVo/ms Thcs nitraritis 
ficiu.il Contrarof wfaforis Anglic persons in Curia. 


in nhscncia 
Chaucer. 


Gnlfricfi 


xitij. dio Maii hoe tco¬ 
rn i x o [ 1378], testifieatus 


est eoram Baronibus. quod Galfr/VIus Chaucer Contru- 
rotulntor custumarum et subsidii Rogis in portu 
Londonie, qui ad partes oxteras in negooiis Regis pro- 
foeturus est, substituit loco suo Ricanfum Baret, ad 
dictum officiuui exercendum in ul sencia sua a sexto¬ 
decimo dio Maii proximo future Ysque ad roddittim 
ip.-ins Galfrirfi London.’ lit super hoc, pndiefus 
Rienrt/us prisons in Curia coram Baronibus ditto 
xiiij. die Maii, prrstitit, sneramentum debrurot fidclitrr 
sc haicitdo in officio i 1 lo in abseneia predict! Galfr.tli.” 


From the date given in this writ it would 
appear that Chaucer started on May It), 1378; but 
this is uot the case, as iu his account of the ex¬ 
penses of this journey it is stated tluit the date of 
bis departure was on the ik’ffh of that month, on 
which day lie received GW. 13s. 4 d. for bis journey 
abroad. The “ veuerabilis pater ” mentioned above 
was Thomas Brautiugham, Bishop of Exeter. 


A writer in tlio last number of Im Xenon 
Reich describes at length an interesting festival 
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celebrated with horse-racing at Siena each year, 
on July 2 and August 15, or on the next Sunday 
following each of those days. The Sienese 
“ I'esta del Palio ” takes its name from the 
“ Palio,” or embroidered banner which constitutes 
the prize of the victor in the race, and is held by 
the “ contrada,” or district of the city to which 
lie belongs, and on whose behalf he competes. 
This division into “ contrade ” is contemporane¬ 
ous with the earliest dawn of the history of the 
republic, while their number has varied with the 
varying fortunes and numbers of its population. 
Until the fatal plague of 1351 the city was di¬ 
vided into fifty-mue contrade; since 1075 it has 
kept unchanged its present number of seventeen, 
and these are known by names taken for the most 
part from animals, real or mythical, and have 
banners, arms and cognizances corresponding with 
those appellations. Thus, in the present day there 
are the “ Contrada della pantera,” “ C. della 
piraffa,” “C. dell’ oca” (goose), “C. del drago” 
(dragon), etc. The games of the Palio have 
been celebrated since the end of the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury on the Piazza del Campo, commemorated by 
1 fante, but until the year 150!! the festival was com¬ 
memorated by bull-fights, for which each contrada 
supplied a bull and the required number of bull¬ 
fighters. In that year, however, inconsequence per¬ 
haps of the prevalence of more humane views, these 
perilous sports were interdicted, and bulfalo racing 
instituted in their place. The latter form of 
amusement was, however, condemned on similar 
grounds half a century later, and in 1050 the 
peculiar form of horse-racing now indulged in 
was inaugurated. The course, which is bounded 
by posts, and marked out bv sand, is at some 
points not more than eight feet across, and by its 
sharp turn on the edge of a steep descent at the 
s uith-east corner of the Piazza, the race is not unat¬ 
tended with danger to the unsaddled native ponies, 
or to their helmeted, cuirassed, and hauberked 
riders, who, in their picturesque but cumbrous 
seventeenth century attire, are not unfrequently 
thrown at this point, and dragged under the horse’s’ 
hoofs. More serious consequences are, however, 
generally avoided by the assuring, but not speci¬ 
ally dignified, precaution of inserting mattresses 
between the posts at the ominous turns of 
the course. The writer, who witnessed the 
Palio races, which are not generally known to 
foreigners owing to the season of the year when 
they are held, describes in glowing terms the 
strangely picturesque charm of the whole scene, 
which, in its intensely national character, seems 
to belong more to mediaeval times than our own 
prosaic age. 

For the moment Siena appears robed in more 
than Oriental splendour. Every house flashes 
with brightly coloured hangings, every tower, roof 
and pillar hangs out gaudy flags and streamers, 
church bells peal forth, bands play, cannons re¬ 
sound, and in the midst of an excitement such as 
we may suppose the Roman games to have called 
forth, the gaily dressed population watch the pro¬ 
ceedings of the day, which begin with the proces¬ 
sion of the “ Carrocio,” drawn by four horses, and 
carrying the banners of all the contrade grouped 
round the lofty black and white standard of 
Siena. This “ Carrocio ’’ is, by the way, accord¬ 
ing to general belief, an exact copy on a small scale 
of the famed standard-chariot which the Sienese 
carried with them when they won their dearly- 
bought victory over the Florentines on the field 
of Monte-Aperto. The excitement with which 
every inhabitant of a contrada follows the for¬ 
tunes of his champion and horse transcends 
the imagination of the most impressible cis- 
Alpine spectator. Young children are deprived 
ol appetite, and sleep in feverish expectation of 
the event; little girls put up prayers to the Ma¬ 
donna for victory to their own contrade ; boys 
discuss with passionate vehemence the merits of 
the horses and men that chance has given in the 
drawing of lots to their special district; while 
husbands and wives belonging to different con¬ 


trade have been known to agree to separate till the 
eventful day had passed, lest their party feelings 
should prove too strong for their conjugal affec¬ 
tions. Thus twice a year the entire mass of the 
people of Siena resigns itself to an impetuous ex¬ 
citement, to which modem times present scarcely 
a parallel, and which by its sudden and periodic 
recurrence would seem to afford evidence of the 
truth of the belief in the existence of an atavism, 
which reproduces at intervals the salient charac¬ 
teristics of a race. 

The press of Trieste has contributed its share 
of tributary respect to the memory of Petrarch by 
dedicating to the promoters of the July Festival 
two splendidly printed works. One of these con¬ 
sists of “ Scritti inediti di Francesco Petr area," 

(puhhlicati ed ill ust rati da Attilio JTortis), including 
his speech before the Venetian Senate in 1353, 
and his address to the people of Novara after the 
taking of the city by Galeazzo Visconti in 1350. 
The other work, which is published at tliecostof the 
Municipality of Trieste, is entitled “ Catalogo dclle 
oprre di Francesco Petrarca essistenti nella Pe- 
trarchesca Rosselliana di Trieste, per opera di 
Attilio Hortis (Trieste, 1874). To students of 
Petrarchian literature this resumf of all that has 
been printed in regard to the poet’s life and 
writings, with its careful enunciation of the dif¬ 
ferent editions of his work, will undoubtedly prove 
alike valuable and interesting. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes contains some 
articles which deserve notice in this section of the 
Academy. Foremost is an article which treats of 
the various improvements effected in the art of 
navigation from the time of the Phoenicians until 
now. Though necessarily technical at times such 
as when the writer explains the theory of projec¬ 
tions, the successive improved methods of ob¬ 
serving the sun’s declination, and of taking ob¬ 
servations for latitude and longitude, he is so 
thoroughly master of the subject that, by adopting 
a popular and lively style, he makes the article 
interesting to the general reader. lie gives full 
credit to our merry monarch for the signal service 
rendered by him to navigation in founding Green¬ 
wich Observatory, with the object of ascertaining 
more accurately the movements of the heavenly 
bitdies; and to our good Queen Anne for the 
princely reward (20,0001.) offered by her Parlia¬ 
ment in 1714 to anyone who should discover how 
to arrive within half a degree of the true longi¬ 
tude. Harrison, in 1705, claimed the reward fora 
chronometer which enabled one to fix the longi¬ 
tude within the prescribed limit, but it was not 
till he had demonstrated the permanent value of 
the discovery by teaching other mechanicians his 
secret that he was adjudged the prize. At the 
present day the chronometers in the French navy 
number about 400, and are worth close upon 
40,000/. The plucky voyages of Prince Henry 
and of the Portuguese along the African coast, 
their discoveries of Madeira, the Azores, and their 
subsequent progress along the west coast up to the 
time when Barthelemy Diaz doubled the Cape of 
Good Hope—all this is happily described. M. 
de la Graviere, the author, is evidently no friend 
to modern improvements and appliances in sea¬ 
manship. With a conservatism that reminds us 
of Admiral Rous’s spirited letters in the Times, 
he inveighs against ironclads, and though he can¬ 
not, we suppose, mean to deprecate the use of 
modern charts, nautical almanacs, chronometers 
and lighthouses, he is emphatically of opinion 
that these have shorn a sailor’s life of its former 
grandeur and excitement, and made him the 
en fant gate of the present age. 

From the note-book of a deceased journalist we 
have been allowed to make the following ex¬ 
tract :— 

January 15. 1834.—This was the fiftieth night of 
the performance) of the opera of Gustavus III., or 
the Mas<]U'd Bali at Covent Garden Theatre; nnd 
the management of tho doubled theatres—under 
Mr. Bunn, a gentleman of whom nobody, by the 


bye, but myself who talk of him as I have found 
him, evor says a good word—determined after the 
good old English fashion to celebrate the somewhat 
unusual event by a grand supper, &c., on the stage 
of tho theatre after tho close of tho performance, 
in the splendid scene of the Masqued Ball itself. I 
was one of the invited, and was] nothing loath to at¬ 
tend, being desirous of seeing thoso “diverting vaga¬ 
bonds” of actors and actresses for once in a way out of 
theirnssumed eliaracters. Dinner-party-fashion-dressed 
I went to the theatre, and at the close of tho perform¬ 
ances presented myself at the stage entrance of the 
Houso somewhat too early, fancying that in this as in 
most cases that a man could not be too soon on the 
ground. But was somewhat too soon—a predicament 
in which, however, I was not alone, for I found that 
“absolute John” (Murray), the bookseller of Byron 
and the printer of tho “ Navy List” was my companion, 
with a third to mo unknown, in a sort of ante-chamber 
about six feet square, where we stood cooliDg our heels 
by the light of a ponny dip, dimly religious, for the 
matter of half an hour. I did not then know the great 
bibliopole, or I should have addressed him. He seemed 
to me a somewhat staid eldorly gentleman in black, 
and white hair, with a slight bend of the sort a few 
years since, when it was fashionable to stoop a little 
forward, called “tho Grecian.” At length we three 
were ushered with all due “ pomp and circumstance” 
through a variety of winding passages to the stage of the 
theatre, then in course of preparation for our supper. 
After wandering about the passages for somo time and 
groping my way into the green-room, X found my host, 
who informed mo that it would be some time, say an 
hour at least, beforo supper could be ready for us. I 
meandered among tho coulisses, under tho stage among 
broken bowls and daggers, &c., &e., into the private 
boxes, the gallery, and in short into every practicable 
nook nnd cranny with the most laudablo intention of 
killing time before supper, and with great difficulty 
could barely accomplish it. 

Bunn sat in tho centre of the oval table, having on 
his right Lord Adolphus Fitzelarence, whose mother, 
M" Jordan, had so often delighted thousands from 
tho same place, and on his right, Captain Polhill, 
formerly lessee of Drury Lane, and Bunn's best friend, 
if report speak truly. Amongst the rest of tho com¬ 
pany woro Count D'Orsay, Lord William Lennox, 
lord Glcngall, and a host of other patrons of the 
theatres. At this upper table also was seated M" IL, 
tho fomale who nightly strutted with Bunn, en 
Napoleon, in tho masquerade scene of the opeia, 
holding a child by thearm. Near Captain Polhill was 
soated Ducrow in his dress as S* George, the only 
performer at Drury Lane who appeared in costume; 
behind him with as much splendour of dress, &c„ 
stood his trumpetei, habited like one of those of tho 
king's body guards. I was seated about tho middle of 
one of tho central tables, that on the chairman’s left, 
and had on my left hand Miss Konnitli, on my right 
M r Y'oung. At this table were seated at its head 
M r Furley; nt its foot, Tom Cooke the facetious ; among 
others at that table were Madame Celeste (whose real 
name was M" Elliott, she having marriod an Ame¬ 
rican “ of that ilk”). Mrs. Vining, Miss Inverarity, Miss 
Shirreff, “ little Miss Poole " nnd her music master 
Templeton, Planche, a most supreme dapper little chap, 
Paul Bedford, and sundry others. At the table corre¬ 
sponding with mino, sat at tho head M' Bartley, the 
foot Cooper, and about it Miss Phillips, M” Hanby, 
Blanchard, &e. At the outsido tables wero placed the 
chorus singers, and the second and third raters of all 
sorts and conditions. . . . The supper was a very ex¬ 
cellent and abundant cold one; there was plenty of 
sherry and Madeira, some champagno nnd lots of 
claret, &c. At dinner I drank with all the female 
performers and some few of the males whom I slightly 
knew, &c. 

The papers publish a translation of the text of 
the will of Signor Girolamo Ponti, of Milan, 
who bequeaths nearly the whole of his fortune, 
amounting to about three-quarters of a million 
Austrian lire, to the three Academies of Science 
at London, at Paris, and at Vienna. The 
Academies in question (the first of which, un¬ 
happily, does not exist, unless the Royal Society 
can establish its claim to be considered such) are 
required to invest in safe securities, and to insti¬ 
tute two annual competitions embracing the fol¬ 
lowing subjects:—Mechanics, Agriculture, Physics 
and Chemistry^ Travels by sea or land, and Lite- 
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rature. The Vienna Academy is only to admit 
Austrian Germans to the competition—a curious 
limitation, if taken in connexion with the testator's 
declared inability to master the German language. 
His own country, Italy, is to have nothing, it 
appears. 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

The news of the safety of the Austrian Arctic 
Exploring Expedition was extremely welcome, as 
the gloomiest forebodings as to its fate were begin¬ 
ning to be entertained. A part of the following 
summary of the history of the Expedition appeared 
in the Timet of Tuesday last:— 

“ The Austrian Payer-Weyprecht Expedition left 
Tromsd in the Admiral Teqethoff on July 14, 1872. 
They encountered compact drift ice in 48 deg. longi¬ 
tude, and worked themselves through until, in 58 deg. 
enst longitude, thoyreaelied the coast of Nova Zembla, 
under the Admiralty Peninsula. They sailed along 
the coast to Berch Islands, whore they met Count 
AViltczek's sloop Ishjornen. They sailed together with 
him to Baerent’s Islands, near the promontory of Cape 
Nassau, where they remained at anchor till August 21, 
1872, on account of south-westerly storms. There a 
depot of provisions was established. They parted 
from Count Wiltczek and steered north-cast the 
same day, and were completely frozen in. 

A more recent telegram from Lieutenant- 
Colonel Payer himself, completing the preceding, 
has been communicated to the A "cue Freie Ri-esse 
of Vienna, dated Hammerfest, September 7, 2 p.m. 
(arrived in Vienna the following day, at 11.10 
a.m. :— 

In 76j° North, in sight of Novaja Somlja, imme¬ 
diately after the separation from Count Wilczek, we 
were enclosed with ieo, and for two years it was im¬ 
possible to free ourselves, whilst, sticking fast in an 
ice-pack, wo wore irresistibly driven northwards. 
From October 13 we were in great danger, being almost 
daily pressed between solid packs. During the whole 
winter wo were always in readiness to leave tho ship. 
In the summor 1873 we repeatedly tried to destroy tho 
pack by sawin t it and blowing it up with gunpowder, 
but without the least success. In the autumn we un¬ 
expectedly approached an unknown land, 200 knots 
northward from Novaja Somlja. We passed the second 
winter harbourlcse, three knots from land, under 79° 51' ■ 
latitude, and 59° longitude. Between March 9 and 
May 4, 1874, we undertook excursions in sledges, 
for the exploration and mapping of the country, 
from 79° 54' to 83° latitude, and still farther. There 
we christened the most northern place in the world 
by the name of “Cap Wien” (Capo Vienna). The 
most northern spot on which we trod was 82° 5'. 
Here we found no more land-ice, only coast-water and 
floating-ice; so we were only able to proceed with dog- 
sledges across the great glaciers until we found it im¬ 
possible to go any further, and were obliged to return. 
The land-water is about as extensive as at .Spitsbergen, 
mid covered with a bridge of one year's pack-ice. 
Both fauna and flora are very scarce in tho south ; the 
glaciers are of colossal dimensions; the sounds are full 
of icelx>rgs. The principal stono is dolomite. The 
mountains consist of plateaux and precipitous peaks ; 
tome of them are 5,000 feet high. Very littlo drift wood 
is visible. 

The longitude of the land comprises at least fifteen 
degrees, but we could not see the limits even from the 
mountains. During two winters wo lived for seven 
months in one continuous night. The minimum tem¬ 
perature during our sledge excursions was 40° Reaumur 
on land, and 37° on shipboard. In May pressing 
circumstances induced us to quit the ship—the en¬ 
gineer, Krisch, had died of consumption and scurvy. 
The vessel was raised by the pressure of ice, and heeled 
over to such an extent that we were unable to remain 
in her. In accordance therefore with the opinion of our 
regimental physician, Dr. Kepcs, we were obliged to 
quit the Tegclhoff' on May 20. The retreat in boats 
and sledges lasted ninety-six days. Seventy miles from 
the North Cape Nassau, under 77° 40' North, wo left 
thepack-ice. OnAugust 15 we sailed down on the open 
sea to the const of Noraja-Semlja, On August 24 we 
were taken up and most cordially received by the Russian 
mariner Feodor Voronin,onthe schooner Nikolaj After 
a passage of nine days we arrived in Vardoo. In Nor¬ 
way we met everywhere with a most hearty reception. 


In all the places through which we have hithorto 
passed flags were flying. After our return to Hnm- 
merfest we met tho English Expedition on the 
steamer Diana, which had gone to the Karic Sea in 
search for us. 

In Vienna the most enthusiastic reception 
awaited the returning explorers, who should have 
reached this city yesterday, the 25th of this 
month. The Imperial Academy of Sciences, the 
Hungarian Academy, and several other scientific 
associations were to congratulate them at the station. 
A great banquet will be given in honour of the 
members of the expedition in the Cur-Salon, in 
the Stadtpark, etc. The results of the Austrian 
expedition at the North Pole, as far as they are 
known until now, must be pronounced to be 
highly gratifying. 

With reference to an account of the Moscow 
archives given by a correspondent of the Athe- 
nman last week, we may notice that Archdeacon 
Coxe paid a visit to them about a century ago, 
and published in his Travels into Poland, Russia, 
Sweden and Denmark, some interesting details 
gathered from the documents preserved there of 
the early relations between our court and that of 
Russia. The earliest correspondence between the 
sovereigns of England and Russia begins about 
the middle of the sixteenth century, soon after 
the discovery of Archangel, and chietlv relates to 
the permission of trade granted exclusively to the 
English company of merchants settled in that 
country. There are numerous letters from Eliza¬ 
beth to Ivan Vnssilievitch II., some of which are 
printed in Hackluyt's Voyages. One of them, 
not in that work, contains an offer of an asylum 
in England to Ivan and his family, in case lie 
should be compelled by an insurrection to quit 
his own country. Some historians have asserted 
that this Czar carried his personal regard for our 
Queen so far as to become one of her suitors, hut 
Coxe found nothing in these archives confirmatory 
of such intentions. In the reign of Charles I. the 
amity between the two courts was so well estab¬ 
lished that we sent some troops, under Colonel 
Sanderson, to the assistance of Michael Feodoro- 
vitch, against Ladislans, King of Poland; and Alexis 
Michaelovitch occasionallyfurnishedCharles, when 
most distressed, with money and corn. The last 
letter from this unfortunate king to Alexis is dated 
Isle of Wight, June 1,1648. A letter has also 
been preserved from Charles II. to the same 
Czar, announcing the execution of his father. It 
is dated September 16, 1649, and was brought to 
Moscow by Lord Culpepper. During the Com¬ 
monwealth Alexis maintained a constant corre¬ 
spondence with the exiled Charles. He declared 
that all monarchs should esteem the cause of 
Charles I. as their own, and refused for a time to 
hold any intercourse with the Protector. It seems 
certain, however, that some correspondence after¬ 
wards passed between them, as he consented to 
receive ambassadors from England; hut no traces 
appear of it at Moscow. The Restoration of Charles 
II. renewed the friendly relations between the two 
countries, and after that date the despatches re¬ 
ceived from England become so numerous that 
(writes the Archdeacon) it would have required 
several days to have examined them with any 
degree of attention. 

Petermann’b Mittheilungen for October opens 
with a memorandum explanatory of a map of the 
island of Haiti, which has been compiled chiefly 
from a geological map of the Republic of St. 
Domingo, by W. Gabh, from a special map of the 
island by Schomburgk, and from some English 
Admiralty charts. Dr. Nachtigall contributes a 
letter containing some interesting remarks on the 
Baghirmi country, a region to the south of Lake 
Chad in Central Africa. Elephants, he remarks, 
are common, and the ivory they yield is of ex¬ 
cellent quality; the rhinoceros does not occur to 
the south, but in Baghirmi proper it is very com¬ 
mon. Lions and leopards are met with not un- 
frequentlv, as well as other felinae ; hyenas and 
wild hoars abound, as well as some species of 


antelopes. In the river Shari and in some other 
streams are found the river-horse and crocodile, 
the flesh of the latter being highly prized (!), 
while the scaly hide is used by the natiyes for 
dagger sheaths. The horses peculiar to the country 
are a small, fearless and sure-footed breed, capable 
of much fatigue. By the southern tribes these 
little horses are preferred to the larger breed from 
Bomu. The trees chiefly met with are the bom- 
bax or silk-cotton tree; the butter tree, from 
which a sort of vegetable butter is obtained; 
the deleb palm, the ashes of which yield 
a species of salt, tamarinds and date palms. 
The inhabitants are a uniform black m co¬ 
lour, though red skins are occasionally met 
with. They are all above medium height and 
strongly built. The women wear their hair 
cropped short; the men, on the contrary, wear it 
long, and fantastically adorned with feathers and 
pearls. The principal weapons are a sort of 
hatchet, which is often hurled at the enemy, 
lances, daggers, and shields of basket-work or 
baffalo hide, sometimes shaped like the Roman 
scutum, and at other times square and light for 
hand-to-hand encounters. Blow-pipes are also 
commonly used, the arrows being weighted with 
a lump of clay to make them fly straight. Agri¬ 
culture is the main occupation of the people, and 
their only implement consists in a sort of clumsy 
heart-shaped spade. Drums are in great favour 
with them, as well as horns with holes bored in 
them like as in a flute. They believe in the ex¬ 
istence of a superior deity, which they identify 
somehow with the thunder and the weather, and 
in evil spirits and witchcraft. Polygamy is a re¬ 
cognised institution, a wife having a regular 
market value. When murder, theft, adultery, or 
any similar act is committed, the injured party 
usually takes the law into his own hands instead 
of waiting for the decision of the judge. In con¬ 
clusion, Dr. Nachtigall predicts that Baghirmi 
will, in all probability, become a province of 
Wadai, which seems destined to play a leading 
part among the Central African States. The 
next article consists of a short account by 
Captain Kostenko, of his return journey from 
Khiva down the Amu-daria, and across the 
Aral to Fort Ivazalinsk. Then follows a short 
description of the St. Gothard tunnel, the par¬ 
ticulars of which have already been made known 
to English readers through journals in this 
country, and a sketch of the naphtha springs of 
Irak Arabi in Mesopotamia. The concluding note 
is an attempt to identify the oasis of Chargeh- 
Dachel in the Libyan desert, lately explored by 
Rohlfs’ expedition, with the Oasis of Herodotus. 

General Custer, at the head of a small expe¬ 
dition, has explored a mountainous tract of 
country called the Black Hills, situated in the 
south-west portion of Dakota territory and to the 
east of Wyoming, U.S. The hills form a com¬ 
plete circle about a hundred miles in diameter, 
and enclose a wonderfully productive valley, 
which, as well from its fertility as from never 
before having been visited hv white men, is likely 
to attract the attention of the Government. The 
General, in one of his reports dated July last, re¬ 
presents tho country as exceptionally well wooded 
and abounding in good pastures and water. The 
tracts of open and wooded country are so con¬ 
veniently proportioned (ranging from about one 
acre upwards), that settlers would have no clear¬ 
ances to make, while tho richness of the soil is 
admirahlv suited for the growth of the less hardy 
crops. Gold has been discovered, lead, and some 
indications of silver, but no opinion can as yet 
be hazarded on the quality of these metals. 
General Custer reports the health of his party as 
excellent, and hoped to return to Fort Lincoln by 
August 31 last. 

Professor Zittel, of the Royal University at 
Munich, who, ns is well known, took part in the 
Rohlfs expedition to the Libyan desert, read a paper 
before a recent meeting of the Bavarian Geogra- 
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phical Society on the results of the bofore-men- 
ioned expedition, which was highly interesting 
both from a topographical and geological point of 
view. The expedition started on December 18, 
1873, and set out on its return from the desert on 
March 31, 1874. For astronomical observations 
Dr. Jordan was attached to the party, and Dr. 
Aschersohn for botany. Only a few plants (about 
twenty different species) were found in the desert 
proper ; but these few were highly important, both 
witn regard to form and distribution. As was 
foreseen, however, the richest results fell to the 
part of the geological section, in relation, namely, 
to the period of formation (strata containing num- 
mulitic stones were very abundant, as well as up¬ 
heavals of a more modern date), and also in rela¬ 
tion to the liguration of the soil. As regards the 
latter, there were first the desert plateaus, at present, 
(even in the caverns with stalactite formations), en¬ 
tirely devoid of water; secondly, undulating wastes 
covered for the most part with shifting sands; 
thirdly, desert valleys, containing stilt lakes, lying 
partly much below the level of the sea ; and, 
fourthly, oases with fresh-water springs, tlio water 
of which, however, is in some cases warm. On 
one of these oases is situated the ancient temple of 
Jupiter Ammon, and a population of about 8,000 
Libyans, mostly nomads. 

Tftf. French Association for the Advancement 
of Science voted, at its last sitting, the sum of 
1,300 francs towards defraying the expenses of 
sending a naturalist with the expedition for the 
observation of the transit of Venus. The ship, 
under the command of Captain Mouoliez, will go 
to the island of St. Paul, and cruise in those shores 
for a considerable time, having on board M. Velain, 
who is charged with the deep-sea dredging nnd 
the survev of the islands of Amsterdam, St. Paul, 
and Bourbon, for which his explorations with M. 
Laeazc-Duthiers in the Narwal have well pre¬ 
pared him. The Minister of Public Instruction 
had only 2,000 francs at his disposal to carry out 
this expedition, which sum being inadequate, the 
French Association have gladly availed themselves 
of the opening to combine, in an efficacious man¬ 
ner, with the expedition of which the observation 
of the transit of Venus is the occasion. 


BOSTON LETTER. 

Boston : Sept. 9, 1874. 

This week lias appeared the Life of Benjamin 
Franklin, by the lion. John Bigelow. It is a 
work in three volumes, crown octavo. What 
distinguishes this from the many other lives of 
F'ranklin, is not only that it contains the best 
edition of the admirable autobiography, but that 
at the point where that ceases, 1757, when 
Franklin was just beginning the most important 
part of his public life, the reader does not drop 
into the dull prose of the biographer, but goes on 
with Franklin’s own narrative as taken from his 
letters. In Sparks’s Life of Franklin this difference 
of style is most clearly noticeable, nnd while the 
edition is very valuable for its complete collection 
of his writings and correspondence, the author's 
continuation of the life is very dry reading. Mr. 
Bigelow says in his preface with great truth:— 

“If I may judge bv the unexampled popularity and 
nfluence of his memoirs of tlie carlv part of his life. 

am not mistaken in supposing that the world will 
1>9 more interested in reading his own account of 
those more eventful years which followed, than in 
what any other person has said or can say about 
them. However wo may prize the judgments of <lis- 
riniinating biographers of l’rankliu. their interest 
mu* always bo subordinate to that which wo feel in 
his own ; anil the pleasure, lie it. never so great, which 
we experience in reading other versions of tile in- 
C idents of his varied and picturesque career only 
i ncreases our curiosity to read the account which he 
gave of them at the time, to his government and 
friends, in his o*,vu pure, limpid, and sparkling 
English." 

What thia editor did was— 

“to condense F’rluklin's own memorials of his 


entire life, hitherto scattered through many bulky 
volumes, and yet moro bulky manuscript collections, 
into a single compact work, and to give them the 
convenient order and attractiveness of a continuous 
narrative.’ 

For this purpose he took “ from his writings and 
correspondence whatever was autobiographical, 
and presented it in a strictly chronological order.” 

It so happens that Franklin’s autobiography 
ended with his arrival in England in 1767, and 
until 1785, for twenty-eight years, he lived abroad, 
making but two short visits to this country. His 
correspondence during that time was remarkably 
copious, and for the live years between his return 
home and his death, there are his letters to his 
many friends in Europe. Of especial service to 
this conclusion of his work were the letters to M. 
Le Veillard, of which Mr. Bigelow was fortunately 
able to make use. From this rich amount of 
material the editor has made wise selection, and 
the result is by far the most valuable Life of 
Franklin that exists. It is much more entertaining 
than Mr. Sparks's, and far more dignilied than 
that by Mr. James Barton. Franklin was cer¬ 
tainly an admirable writer, and we have his life 
told by himself, who knew it best, and the charm 
of autobiography is not lost. 

Mr. Bavard Taylor’s drama, of which mention 
was made in my first letter, comes out this week. 
Its name is The Prophet: a Tragedy. The 
scene is laid in this country. Just now we find a 
great many novels written about different parts of 
the United States. While until very recently 
we were exceedingly diffident about our geo¬ 
graphy, the tide has turned, and we have novels 
of the Border States, of the South-West, See., each 
one of which brings its new supply of local phrases 
and amusing Americanisms. In this tragedy tlio 
scene of the first act is laid in New England, of 
the four others in a Western State. The play 
takes its name from David Starr, a religious 
fanatic, who is bom in New England, and who 
goes to the West to found a new religion. In 
that region he builds a temple, nnd collects his 
followers about him. Then, although a married 
man, he falls in love with Livia liomnev, “ a 
woman of the world," as she is called in tlie list 
of dramatis personae, and establishes polygamy 
—a point in the play which makes the resemblance 
of the new religion to Mormonism exceedingly 
close. The rest of the tragedy bears out this 
supposition. The authorities are stirred up about 
such tenets, and the Sheriff, Colonel Ilvde, comes 
to the front of the temple to arrest David, speak¬ 
ing as follows:— 

“ You’re he I seek. The law. that freedom gives 
To manifold belief, now takes alarm 
At vicious usages, by you proclaimed 
As holy. You are called to meet the charge 
Of wilful crime, with others, whom to this 
You have persuaded. 

David. 

And should I resist 
Such intermeddling with permitted faith? 

Colonel Hvde. 

Though loud report of your licentious lives 
Commands my action, we nro armed with proof. 
And here resistance would be added erinio.”—&c. 

Colonel Hyde withdraws, giving them one 
more day before serving his writ. When ho does 
return, it is with a huge force of armed men, who 
fall to fighting with the faithful. David is shot 
through the breast, but he makes his way to the 
altar of the temple, and there dies in the arms of 
Rhode, Ills first wife, disowning his Livia. Nim¬ 
rod Kraft, “High Priest,” the Brigham Young of 
the tragedy, seizes the ark from the altar and es¬ 
capes through the chancel-door, and with this 
the curtain falls. If this is a dramatic representa¬ 
tion of Mormonism,a greatdeal of the exact truth 
of history is sluvred over for theatrical effect. 
Elkaimli and Hannah, the parents of David Stan', 
are singularly unlike Ihe father and mother of 
Joseph Smith, junior, the founder of that religion. 


Of them we read, in the New American Cycle 
paedia , that “ they avoided honest labour,” that 
“ they were intemperate and untruthful, and were 
commonly suspected of sheep-stealing and other 
offenees.” There is no mention of these things 
in the tragedy. The short specimen given above 
will show what is to be found in it, and that is, 
an exceedingly small amount of action, and a very 
vague representation of human characters, who 
speak blank verse with as close a resemblance to 
poetical truth as Colonel Hyde’s remarks bear to 
legal formulas. 

The scientific world has met with a severe loss 
in the death of Professor Jeffries Wyman, of 
Harvard College, which sad event took place on 
Friday last. He was born in this state, August 
11, 1814, and had consequently just completed 
his sixtieth year. He graduated at Harvard 
College in the year 1833, he then studied medi¬ 
cine in the Harvard College Medical School, and 
in Paris, carrying on his work in natural history 
at the Jardin des Plantes in tbnt city. After his 
return to this country he lived in Virginia, being 
Professor of Anatomy in the Hampton Sydney 
College of that state. In 1847 he accepted the 
post of Hersey Professor of Anatomy of Harvard 
College, and Professor of Comparative Anatomv in 
the Lawrence Scientific School, which positions 
he filled until his death, with great honour to 
the college and to himself. lie was also a 
member of the fiicultv of the Museum of Com¬ 
parative Zoology. When George Peabody made 
his generous gift to the college for the estab¬ 
lishment of the Museum of Ethnology, Profes¬ 
sor Wyman was appointed Curator, and he had 
already made considerable collections for that 
Museum. He was a great worker, in spite of 
delicate health ; but his reputation, except among 
those who kept up with his frequent and valuable 
contributions to scientific journals, was far behind 
his deserts. His articles may be found in the 
American Journal of Science, the Smithsonian Con¬ 
tributions to Knowledge, the Boston Journal of 
Natural History, and the Proceedings of the 
Boston Society of Natural History, of which 
society he was for many vears president. Within 
the science of Comparative Anatomy he gave his 
attention to various subjects, lie was the first 
to describe and name the gorilla ; he was the first 
to dissect the eyeless fish of the great cave in 
Kentucky; he discovered the parasite in the 
cerebellum of the snake-bird ; he made several in¬ 
teresting discoveries about the aboriginal inhabi¬ 
tants of this country'; in short, he was unceasingly 
devoted to liis studies. In Cambridge he had a 
certain number of pupils, who became deeply at¬ 
tached to him, but lie was of too shrinking a dis¬ 
position to have the large following that Agassiz 
had. He was personally one of the most modest' 
of men. His opinion on any scientific subject was 
of the utmost value, so careful was he not to 
make up his mind except after a thorough exami¬ 
nation of every argument for and against. He 
has left behind him the deep impression of a man 
whose modesty and kindliness were equal to his 
rare ability. 

A few months ago tlie Academy referred to an 
article in the Nation about the poems of a little 
girl, which had recently been privately printed. 
.Since then the volume has come into my hands. 
Most of the pieces arc merely conventional and 
incoherent, but tlie following lines are certainly 
devoid of any traces of morbidness:— 

“ I used to play ’ncatli the apple-tree, 

And then uitli my dollies I'd take real tea; 
Then I and my darling sister lless, 

We'd go to the pantry and make a mess.” 

The plays are delightfully free from convention¬ 
ality. “Victor, the King of Fairyland," contains 
some touches that are really marvellous. Such, 
for instance, is the speech of the fairy when turn¬ 
ing Eva, one of the heroines, into a river:— 

“ So I’ll punish tlioe. 

Thou'lt have no voice except the dishing sound 

Of thy dark waves on tlio resounding shore. 
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Thy waves shalt daneo, but never, never more 
Thy fleet foot on the smooth-cut ring of green 
•Shall keep time to the nightingale’s sweet voice! ” 

41 Poetry Everywhere ” concludes as follows :— 
Tis poetry, poetry everywhere— 

It nestles in the violets fair, 

It peeps out in the first spring grass— 

Things without poetry are very scarce.” 

So much for the children: the literature of 
Adults k just now in a very languishing state. 

T. S. Perky. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

oxriiriA. 

Athena : Sept. 13, 1874. 

Few works of public utility in Greece are so 
urgent as the construction of a thick wall in the 
bed of the Alpkeios, for this river continually 
undermines and destroys its high northern hank. 
Thus Olympia is losing yearly 10 to 18 feet 
in breadth, and, if this state of things continues, 
in less than 100 years the whole plain of Olympia 
will have disappeared as far as Mount Kronion. 


He who may doubt of this, let him measure the that his paper read that evening on Macbeth and 
present bed of the Alpheios, and let him compare Julim Caesar —which he had himself substituted 
it with the bed of this river as represented on for his long-announced paper on Henri/ VI. — 
Tablet II. of Ernst Curtins’ celebrated work, would be “ the last that he should contribute to 
Der Peloponnes, published in 1852; let him no- the Society,” and that he should not continue “ the 
tice the Roman building and the four Roman series as he had promised.” The same letter also 
tombs, which are now visible in the high northern stated distinctly that he then ceased “to be a 
bank, and of which no trace will be left next working member of the Society." 
spring; let him enquire of the old men of the The Committee therefore, of course, concluded 
neighbouring villages, who remember the bed of that all Mr. Fleay's promised work for the Society, 
the Alpheios to have been 200 metres, or 007 except the papers then in the press, was aban- 
feet narrower than the present bed. The latter doned; and instructions to that effect were given 
as well as the present bed of the Kladeos, to the printers. Rut the Committee were after- 
which Hows into it at a right angle, are consider- wards much surprised to find that, on August 20, 
rably deeper than the ancient beds of these rivers, nearly two mouths after his declaration that Lo 
which are distinctly indicated, 20 feet below the had ceased to be a working member of the Society, 
surface, by a layer of round pebble-stones. The Mr. Fleay had sent to its printer, as copy for his 
present much greater depth of the two river-beds (abandoned) edition of the first quarto of Romeo 
is besides proved by the dikes, or piers of earth, and Juliet, some revises of Mr, Daniel's reprint of 
which in ancient times the Elians were obliged this quarto, which had been sent to him (Mr. 
to erect to prevent the inundation of Olympia ; Fleay) on May 28, a mouth before his resignation, 
further, by the layer, 10 to 18 feet thick, of alluvial On September 1 the Committee were further sur- 
soil that covers the temple of the Olympian prised by receiving a note from Mr. Fleay, asking 
Jupiter, which has been partly excavated in 1820 whether they intended to proceed with his editions 
bv the French expedition : for even in the time of of the Romeo and Juliet quarto and Henry VI. On 
the heavy winter-rains the Kladeos does not rise September 11 the Committee, of course, informed, 
now sufficiently to fill its bed to half the height Mr. Fleay that they did wot intend to proceed with 
of its banks, whilst owing to the present enormous these editions. And it is for their adoption and 
bed of the Alpheios, the rise of this river in continuation of his own formor express action that 
winter does not exceed 0£ feet. he now blames theih ! 

There can be no doubt that the said layer of llad Mr. Fleay given the date of my “ very 
pebble-stones, which once was the bed oi' both last communication ” to him, saying that Messrs, 
rivers, extends as far as Mount Kronion; and this Childs “ were ready to go on printing Henry VI,” 
proves that the Alpheios flowed in prehistoric every one would have seen that it was long before 
times close to this hill, from which it gradually his resignation, and his ceasing to be “a working 
receded to the south, until it reached the foot of member of the Society.” Rut that would not have 
the high opposite mountains; and having excavated suited his case. F. J. Furnivall, 

there its present bed, 33 feet deep, it returns by Founder and Director of the New 

the same way, destroying its high northern bank. Shakspere Society. 

As soon, therefore, as the German government . . — 

begins the excavations of Olympia, it is first of all 

necessary to erect in the bed of the Alpheios, “who wrote OUR OLD PLATS?” 

close to its high and steep northern bank, a Skipton: Sept. 19, 1874. 

wall 8 feet high and 4,000 feet long, extending In your number of September 12 there is a letter 
front the mouth of the Kladeos eastward, for in from' Professor Dowden respecting my date for 
no other way can Olympia lie saved from destruc- Cymbeline. Mr. Dowden is not correct in saying 
tion. that 1 was anticipated by Professor Hertzberg, as 

I advise the German government very strongly my investigations were made in 1808, though not 
to begin the excavations from the eastern bank of printed till 1874. Rut this is a matter of no 
the Kladeos, at a depth of 20 feet, on the ancient moment, as Mr. Ilertzberg’s investigations are 
river bed of round pebble stones; to proceed thence confined to Shakspere, and that is a very small 
systematically eastward, and to throw all the part of mv work. The real originator of verse- 
rubbish into the Kladeos, whose current carries it tests for Shakspere was Malone, who not only 
off at once. In this manner will lie discovered saw the necessity of them, but rightly decided 
not only all the existing historical, but also all that the rhyme-test was the one to be relied on. 
the prehistoric, antiquities, for it appears next to Professor llertzberg's notion that the feminine 
impossible that there should exist any of the ending is to bo. trusted for his purpose is simply 
latter below the very ancient river bed of round ludicrous, and the statement of percentages of the 
pebbles. Resides, this is by far the easiest way to plays quoted is incorrect; the difference is 0 per 
excavate Olympia. In any other manner one cent instead of 1. It is sufficient refutation of 
would encounter enormous difficulties, and have the general principle that the Professor only ap- 
at least twice as much work. Rut no mode of plies it to nineteen plays: he well know, if lie 
excavating is more difficult and more tiresome applied it to all consistently, it would place 
than that to cast the rubbish around the exeava- Richard III. after Othello, a result that no critic, 
tious. I cannot advise them on any acccount to aesthetic or other, would allow. I regret that my 
begin the excavatious from the north bank of the proofs that neither this nor the weak-ending test 
Alpheios, for it is 007 feet distant from the temple can be admitted per se for determining the dates 
of the Olympian Jupiter; and for this reason it is of Shakspere's dramas are among the excursus for 
not probable that monuments would soon be dis- my edition of Henry VI. refused by the Sltak- 
covered, sufficiently important to encourage the spere Society. I deferred answering Mr. Dow- 
German Government in its grand enterprise. Small den's letter in order that he might, if he would, 
but interesting objects exist, however, in the send me Professor llertzberg's results, which I 
rubbish which the Alpheios breaks down from its wrote to him for, as I cannot get at that gentle- 

northern bank, for such are frequently found by man's work here. In fact, I am ashamed to say 

the peasants in the bed of the river. Only lately that even his name is new to me. I have not yet 

they picked up a statuette of silver 20 centimetres received an answer to my letter. 1 demur, how- 

high, which they offered to me for 1,200 drachms. ever, to Professor Dowden's dictum that aesthetic 

Dr. Henry Sctilikmann. criticism gives a date of Kill for Cymbeline. 

_ Aesthetic criticism imperatively demands its 

being anterior to Philaster, which cannot bo 
new shakspere societt. placed so late. In conclusion, let me thank Mr. 

3, st. George’* Square, N.W.: Sept. 21 , 1874. Dowden for writing in a courteous and gcntle- 
Mr. Fleay has possibly forgotten that when, manly spirit of my work. I would that all your 
on June 20, his resignation was handed to the correspondents would do so. 1*. G, Fleay. 
Committee, and at once accepted, his letter stated 
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SCIENCE. 

International Congress op Orientalists. 

TURANIAN SECTION. 

We reported the proceedings of tliis Section in 
our last, hut we think our readers Avill he glad to 
have the text of Sir Walter Elliot's address, 
which was not read, hut which he has since sent 
to our Office. It is as follows:— 

In opening the Turanian section, it may he well 
to define its limits. I have been asked again and 
again what is meant by the term Turanian. 

1 may therefore say that Turan originally referred 
to the countries bordering on ancient Persia. To 
the Aryan dweller in Persia, whatever was not 
Inin, was Turan, and all foreigners were Turiyan 
or Turanees; but in early times of limited inter¬ 
course, these terms were virtually restricted to the 
neighbouring countries on the north and east of 
Persia—the Scythia of the Greeks. The Cheva¬ 
lier Bunsen, in a Report on the Results of 
Egyptian Researches in reference to Asiatic and 
African Ethnology, presented to the British 
Association at Oxford, in 1847, proposed to in¬ 
clude under the term Turanian all languages of 
Europe and Asia which are neither Semitic nor 
Aryan. And in this sense it has been adopted by 
the organisers of the Congress. 

Thus extended, the section has to deal with a 
great variety of tongues and dialects, forming 
several well-defined groups, connected by a prin¬ 
ciple of construction, common to them all, which 
philologists have called agglutination, in virtue 
of which the particles (that is, pronouns, pre¬ 
positions) forming conjugations and declensions 
are not, as in other languages, absorbed and lost 
in the integrity of the word to which they are 
joined, but can be detached and distinguished 
from the root. 

This peculiarity is supposed to be a condition 
incident to the circumstances of nomadic life, in 
which communities, loosely associated, have little 
intercommunication, and, 1 think, derives some ex¬ 
planation from a consideration of Professor Hux¬ 
ley’s classification of the varieties of mankind, 
as applied to the habits of the Turanian family. 
Looking from the standpoint of a biologist, at 
physical characters alone, without reference to 
language or history, he finds the types of what 
(for want of a better name) he calls the Australoid 
race, in the inhabitants of Australia, the hill 
tribes of India, and the ancient Egyptians. We 
can trace its characteristics as defined by him 
from the Scythian birth-place of Tiir, through the 
Himalayas, the Rajuiahal Hills, the Goands and the 
aboriginal tribes of Central India, to the mountains 
of Ceylon, and they are distinctly stamped on the 
features of the Hindu population, modified, of course, 
in various degrees by subsequent immigrations. I 
think it probable that the Turanian occupation of 
Australia took place at a time when that great 
country still formed an integral part of Asia, and 
that, cut off by later geological changes, the in¬ 
habitants have thus not been subjected to foreign 
innovations. A critical examination of their 
numerous dialects, compared with those of the 
barbarous hill races of Asia, the Ainos of Japan, 
the Kols, the Mincopis, and the nomade tribes 
who still wander over India, may yield materials 
for tracing more completely the origin and rami¬ 
fications of the Turanian race. 

I have said that the Turanians form several 
well-marked groups. Of these I will first notice 
the Dravidianj with which I am the best ac¬ 
quainted. It is represented in its most perfect 
form by the Tamil spoken in the Carnatic, the 
llravidndesam of the natives, whence tho gene¬ 
ric name. The influence of Aryan supremacy 
has there heen felt the least. The more northerly 
dlfUe ? ta of Telugu, Canarese, and Malayalini have 
all adopted the phonetic system of Sanskrit. Tamil 
alone retains its normal rugged chacacter. It wants 
altogether the aspirated letters, and has some two or 
three sounds and characters peculiar to itself. It 


has heen cultivated and refined by native poets 
and grammarians, and under the princes of the 
Pandyan dynasty the College of Madura was 
celebrated for its learning and for the refinement 
and polish it imparted to Tamil literature. Not 
less important has been the influence of Western 
scholarship. The Jesuit missionaries, in particular, 
have left their impress on the language. Roberto 
de Nobili, an Italian Esther, composed many 
works in tiie latter half of the seventeenth century; 
but Beschi, who arrived in 1700, has established 
the highest reputation. His grammars still form 
the best introduction to the language, and among 
his voluminous writings a metrical history of our 
Saviour—the Tembdvani, composed about 1726— 
is considered one of the most elegant and classical 
works in the language. The original autograph 
MS. of the poem was purchased by the late F. A. 
Ellis from the son of Beschi’s disciple in the 
beginning of the century for a large sum, hut was 
lost for a time after that able student’s premature 
and unexpected death in 1818. It was my good 
fortune to recover it, and it is now deposited in 
the library of the India Office, from whence it has 
heen sent for exhibition to the section this evening. 

The language continued to be cultivated by tbe 
missionaries of the Christian Knowledge Society, 
and in 1728 the Scriptures, translated by Zieben- 
balg, were printed in Tamil type at Tranquebar. 
A copy of this edition, now of extreme rarity, is 
also before us. The names of Rottler, Rhenius, 
and other Banish scholars in the same mission, are 
conspicuous for useful works. Still later, Dr. 
Caldwell, by his Comjmrative Grammar of Dra¬ 
vidian Languages, of which a second and improved 
edition is about to appear, has thrown a flood of 
light on this class of tongues. Nor must I omit 
to mention the German scholars connected with 
the Basle mission. Dr. Moegling has edited 
lithographed editions of the most remarkable 
Canarese classics under the title of Bibliotheca 
Camatica and his fellow labourer, Dr. Gundert, 
has produced a Malayalim Dictionary, pub¬ 
lished in 1872, admirable for its fullness and 
arrangement—a model of lexicography. Another 
zealous labourer in the Dravidian field is Dr. 
Brunei], who has examined and catalogued several 
native libraries, and collected vocabularies of 
vernacular dialects. 

Beyond the limits of the Dravidian provinces 
the subject has received the greatest attention 
from Mr. Brian H. Hodgson, a new edition of 
whose essays on the religion and literature of 
the Himalayan tribes have been published by 
Triibner within the last few days. 

I am less qualified to speak of the progress of 
the Trans-Himalavan languages, but the defi¬ 
ciency will be amply supplied by the distinguished 
philologists I see around me. Pro feasor Hunfalvy 
will explain his view that the connexion between 
the Turanian tongues is more intimate than has 
hitherto been supposed. The section might have 
counted on an exposition of the affinities of the 
newly discovered Sumerian or Accad language, 
which have classed as Turanian, but the subject 
was discussed yesterday in the Semitic section by 
Professors Oppert and Schrader. There still re¬ 
mains, however, the enquiry into the origin of 
the ancient Etruscan, on which Mr. Isaac Taylor 
has offered a paper to the section, which will 
doubtless lead to profitable discussion, and may 
elicit some links connecting it, as has been sur¬ 
mised, with Accadian. 

There remain to be noticed the monosyllabic 
languages of China and Japan, which were fully 
discussed in the first Congress. In this depart¬ 
ment the French Sinologues from the time of Abel 
Remusat and M. Julien have held the highest 
place. We are promised two interesting papers by 
the Rev. Messrs. Edkins and Beal, both profound 
Sinologists, after which M. de Rosny, the dis¬ 
tinguished President of the first Congress, will 
make some observations, which, coming from such 
a source, will he received with the greatest 
interest; and lastly, Baron Textor de Ravisi will 


call attention to the importance of a more 
scientific cultivation of Tamil in this country. 

In connexion with this branch I may call atten¬ 
tion to the dictionary of the Chinese dialect of 
Amoy, bv the Rev. Carstairs Douglas, which pos¬ 
sesses this remarkable quality, that the Chinese 
signs are represented by Roman characters, an 
ingenious experiment, carrying out in some degree 
the suggestions thrown out in the President's 
address for the adoption of an alphabet suited to 
all languages. I may also notice the Rev. Mr. 
Legge’s translation of the Chinese classics, com¬ 
prising seven works, and filling eight volumes, as 
of the greatest value to every one engaged with 
the literature of the Celestial Empire. Mr. Legge 
is still continuing his valuable labours. 

We will now proceed to the business of the 
section, and I will ask Professor Hunfalvy to 
favour us with his paper. 


ARYAN SECTION ( September 17). 

After the conclusion of Professor Max 
Muller’s address, the text of which we gave in 
our last, the proceedings were conducted as 
follows:— 

VEDIC GEOMETRY. 

Dr. G. Thibaut (Professor at the University 
College of Wales) read a paper on Vedic Geo¬ 
metry, in which he tried to establish the close 
connexion of the first cultivation of geometrical 
operations with the sacrificial requirements of the 
ancient Hindus^ and thereby the purely Indian 
origin of this science. His remarks were chiefly 
based on the Sulva-sutras (or “ rules of the cord * 
of Baudhayana and Apastamba, which teach the 
measurement of the ground for sacrificial purposes 
and the construction of the various altars, espe¬ 
cially of the agni, the large altar built of bricks, 
which was required for tbe great Soma sacrifices. 
This altar could he built in a great variety of 
forms—imitating the shape of different birds, of a 
tortoise, a chariot-wheel, &c.—while its area had 
always to remain the same. This could not but 
lead the priests to investigate numerous geometri¬ 
cal problems. The results at which they arrived 
are embodied in a series of rules for geometrical 
constructions, which form the first chapters of the 
above-mentioned Sutras. The Hindus were in 
those early times acquainted with the proposition, 
the discovery of which the Greeks ascribed to 
Pythagoras, although it is expressed by them in 
terms of a very primitive kind; and they even 
tried to establish a kind of proof by enumerating 
a number of cases in which the sides and the 
diagonal of an oblong can be expressed in integral 
numbers. They likewise tried to find a numerical 
expression of the relation between the diagonal 
and the side of a square, and by an ingenious 
method arrived at a very close approximation. By 
a skilful use of the Pythagorean proposition they 
were enabled to perform a great number of the 
required geometrical operations; to construct 
squares equal to any number of given squares, to 
find the difference of two given squares, to turn 
oblongs into squares, &c., &c. The last and most 
complicated task the priests proposed to them¬ 
selves was that of finding a circle equalling as 
closely as possible a square. In this attempt also 
they were led by some sacrificial rules enjoining 
on certain occasions the substitution of a round 
altar for a square one. They were not indeed 
very successful in their attempt; their methods 
being much more imperfect even than the imper¬ 
fect rules of later Indian mathematicians; but 
this fact tends at least to establish the chief point, 
viz., the comparative antiquity of the $ulva- 
sutras. 

Dr. Thibaut intends to publish in the next 
number of the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society 
a paper containing the general results of his re¬ 
searches on this subject. He will, moreover, 
bring out a complete edition of the Sulva-sutras of 
Baudhayana and Apastamba, with a translation 
and notes. 
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SANSKRIT AND PRAKRIT MSS. 

Luring the meeting n number of Sanskrit and 
Prakrit MSS. from all parts of India, chiefly 
selected from the collection of the Royal Asiatic 
Society, by the Secretary, Professor Eggeling, were 
exhibited. Some of them were remarkable as 
beautiful specimens of calligraphy, whilst others, 
especially two MSS. from Assam on thin, flexible 
slabs of .wood, were interesting on account of the 
material on which they were written. The most 
Taluable were, however, some ancient Jaina MSS., 
written on very thin palm-leaves in the Devanagari 
character. Four of these, dated in the twelfth to 
fourteenth century, were sent home by Dr. G. 
Biihler, of Bombay, to be shown to the members 
of the Congress. These, and other MSS. of a 
similar kind, were discovered by Dr. Biihler 
during his recent official tour through Raiputaua, 
when a number of most important works were 
brought to light by him. The [collections of the 
Royal Asiatic Society contain likewise a few MSS. 
of this kind, viz., the Ganaratnamaliodadhi, dated 
Samvat, 1161; the Vivekamanjari, Samvat, 1330; 
the Chachchari, Samvat, 1204, &c. 

INSCRIPTIONS OF THE CHERA AND CHALUKYA 
DYNASTY. 

Professor J. Eggeling also read a paper on the in¬ 
scriptions of the Chera and Chalukya dynasties in 
Southern India. Of the former line, two inscrip¬ 
tions bad hitherto been published in the Indian 
Antiquary, by Mr. L. Rice, dated respectively in 
Saka 388 (a.d. 400) and Saka 008 (a.d. 770). 
Among a number of impressions from copper-plate 
grants, brought home by Sir Walter Elliot, there 
was a third inscription by another king of that 
dynasty, dated Saka 100 (a.d. 247). Owing to 
the great age of this document, it was of consider¬ 
able importance from a palaeographical point of 
view, and in it the old Kanada character, as might 
have been expected, still showed a good deal of 
the original square type, which seemed to have 
belonged to the Indian alphabets when principally 
used for lapidary purposes. These inscriptions 
also tended to prove the authenticity of the dates 
ascribed to several of the kings of this line, in a 
Tamil treatise called Kongadesacharitram, an ab¬ 
stract of which, from an English translation in 
the Mackenzie collection, had been published by 
Professor Dowsonjn vol. viii. of the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. That scholar had felt 
scruples regarding the accuracy of these dates, on 
account of the exceptionally high average dura¬ 
tion (about thirty-two years) of the reigns of the 
kings obtained from them; while Professor Las¬ 
sen, on the contrary, had boldly accepted them as 
correct. The latter view was confirmed by the 
inscriptions, the dates 'of which were quite in 
keeping with those given in the Tamil work; one 
of the three grants made by the fifteenth king of 
that line, and obtained from Merkare, in Mysore, 
being actually dated in the same year (Saka 388) 
in which another grant was recorded by the Tamil 
writer. The personal accounts of several kings 
in these documents also tended to show that the 
Tamil work was entirely based on the grants men¬ 
tioned in it; and we should, therefore, be quite 
justified in accepting its statement as to the 
seventh Chera king having been installed at Skan- 
dapura in Saka 100 (a.d. 178), and this dynasty 
having retained their power till about the close of 
the ninth century of our era, when their posses¬ 
sions passed into the hands of the Cholas. 

The remaining portion of the paper dealt with the 
inscription of the Chalukya dynasty, both the 
Western and Eastern branches. In the collection 
brought home by Sir Walter Elliot there were a 
considerable number of grants—both impressions 
and original copper-platee—relating to these lines. 
The deeds of the Eastern kings had one important 
peculiarity in their favour, viz., that of giving the 
duration of the reigns from the establishment of 
that line. The latter event was shown from two 
dated inscriptions, by which the accessions of the 
twentieth king Ammaraja II., and the twenty- 


fourth, Rtijariija, were fixed respectively in Saka 
807 (a.d. 045), and Saka 044 (a.d. 1022), to have 
occurred in Saka 520 (a.d. 007) or 520 (a.d. 004). 
The chronology of the Western line, both before 
and after the foundation of the Eastern kingdom, 
could not be settled satisfactorily until fresh mate¬ 
rials were brought to light. The foundation of the 
Kalyani kingdom was ascribed to Jayasinha. Of 
the grandson of this king, Pulakesi, there was a 
grant in the British Museum, dated Saka 411 
(a.d. 480), but in Professor Eggeling’s opinion there 
was some doubt regarding the genuineness of that 
document. Pulakesi was followed successively by 
his sons Kirttivarmnn and Mangalisa. Of a 
stone inscription of the latter king, Mr. James 
Burgess had just brought home impressions; it 
was dated Saka 600 (a.d. 578), the twelfth year of 
the king’s reign; his accession was thereby fixed 
in Saka 488 (a.d. 566). The date of the accession 
of his successor, Satyiisraya, the son of Kirttivar- 
man, was still uncertain. An inscription pub¬ 
lished by Dr. Bhau Daji showed that ne reigned 
in Saka 606 (a.d. 584) ; but another grant in Sir 
W. Elliot’s collection was dated in Saka 534, the 
third year of the king’s reign. This might possi¬ 
bly be a clerical error for the thirty-third year, 
but even that conjecture did not render the dates 
of Satyasraya’s successors any less unsatisfactory. 
A grant of Vikramaditya, his younger son, who 
succeeded his elder brother Chandraditva, was 
dated in Saka 630, the sixteenth year of tke king’s 
reign: whilst the accession of his son, Vinava- 
ditya, was fixed by two inscriptions in Saka 001-2. 
These were discrepancies which we could only 
hope to reconcile with the aid of fresh mate¬ 
rials. In conclusion, Professor Eggeling ex¬ 
pressed an earnest wish that some systematic 
plan might soon be adopted to render the 
inscriptions which alone could be expected to 
throw light upon the early chronology of India, 
accessible to European scholars by means of trust¬ 
worthy copies. In the meantime he hoped that 
the archaeological surveyors would receive from 
the Indian Government a sufficient allowance for 
taking impressions and photographs of all in¬ 
scriptions within their reach. In the discussion 
which ensued, Sir Walter Elliot, Mr. Lewin 
Bowring, late Chief Commissioner of Mysore, Dr. 
Caldwell and Mr. James Burgess, archaeological 
surveyor of the Bombay Presidency, severally bore 
witness, from many years’ experience, to the great 
number and importance of the inscriptions in the 
Dekhan. In Sir Walter Elliot’s opinion the ap¬ 
pointment of an archaeological surveyor for the 
Madras Presidency would not only be an act of 
justice, but would also supply a very great want. 

Professor Mnrtin Ilaug, of Munich, also read a 
paper on the Interpretation of the Rig-Veda, which 
it will not be necessary to report further than by 
saying that he attaches more authority to tradi¬ 
tion than is admitted by the majority of the sound¬ 
est scholars. 

Mr. Bhandarkar, of Bombay, also read a paper 
on the Nassick Inscriptions. 

Professor Stenzler, of Breslau, then read a paper, 
of which he has written the following extract, 

ON THE HINDU DOCTRINE OF EXPIATION. 

A great many of the institutions of the present 
Indian life may be traced up to their origin in the 
Vedic times, so ns to enable us to observe their 
development through thousands of years. 

This is also the case with the doctrine of ex¬ 
piation, which even this day forms one of the 
most powerful means in the hands of the priests, 
for exercising an influence on the people at large. 

The word by which expiation is named, 
prayaccitta, signifies in the old language any 
remedy for removing a mischief. 

When in the course of time the Indian mind 
had conceived and unfolded the idea of a trans¬ 
migration of the individual souls through re¬ 
peated mundane existences, the word prdyaqcitta 
came to signify a religious act by which a man 
might avert the consequences of a sin committed, 


which otherwise he would have to suffer in his 
next birth. 

Each particular sin, as it has its definite con¬ 
sequences, so it can only be atoned for by a par¬ 
ticular religious act. A later law book, that of 
Samvarta, however, permits a man, who is unable 
to perform the expiation called prdjdpatya, to 
give instead a cow or the value of it in money : 
and from this allowance there proceeded an ap¬ 
praisement of the several acts of expiation which 
seem to be still in use. 

Since the prescription of the prnyaschitta rests 
exclusively with the priests, and the fee for their 
advice as well as the price of the expiation flows 
into their pockets, this institution forms a chief 
basis not only of their ascendency over the other 
classes of the people, but also of their pecuniary 
income. 

So far the doctrine of expiation and its work¬ 
ing is pretty clear. 

_ One point remains which wants further investi¬ 
gation. 

Whoever is in the necessity of performing an 
expiation, in order to choose that one appropriate 
to his case, must consult a parishad, an assembly 
consisting of ten or of three persons, or even a 
single person acquainted with the Vedas. Now 
how is the formation of this assembly effected ¥ 
or to which single person must the man apply ■' 
Do there exist within the civil communities 
standing parithads, or single priests, who are ap¬ 
pointed to give advice on expiation ? In short, 
does there exist in the larger communities a kind 
of ecclesiastical division by which each person 
belongs to a particular parish, or has, as it were, 
his especial confessor P The law-books are silent 
on these questions, and it seems desirable that 
they should be answered from a nearer observation 
of the actual Indian life. 

In conclusion, it was hinted at the coincidence 
of the Indian doctrine of expiation with the re¬ 
gulations of the Christian Church of the early 
Middle Ages, chiefly with those contained in the 
Canones poenitentiales, composed by Irish, British, 
and Anglo-Saxon authors. Although this coin¬ 
cidence is striking to a high degree, an historical 
connexion between them is hardly to be assumed. 
A narrow comparison of the moral state of the 
European nations with that of the Hindus, as it 
is reflected from these works, will, however, lead 
us to form a just and mild judgment of our 
brother people on the borders of the Gangs. 

Baron de Ravisi also communicated to the 
Aryan section two papers on the Inscription 
of the pagoda of Oodeypore, in Malwa, and on 
the Hindu chronology viewed from a Christian 
standpoint. At the meeting of the Hamitic sec¬ 
tion M. de Ravisi presented to the Congress copies 
of several important archaeological works pub¬ 
lished in Algeria. 

MR. 8. P. PANDIT’S TAPER ON “ WHO WROTE THE 
RAGHUVAMSA, AND WHEN.” 

A doubt has been expressed as to whether the 
Sanskrit poems Raghuvamsa, Kumdrasambhava, 
and Meyhaduta were composed by the same Kali¬ 
dasa who wrote the Sdkuntalam and other 
dramas. “ There is at leaBt some doubt ”—says 
Professor Weber, in his essay on the Rdmdyana — 
“ whether we are right in ascribing the Raghu¬ 
vamsa to the author of the dramas and of the 
Meghaduta.” In favour of the identity of the two 
poets is the fact that no one in India has hitherto 
doubted it, and that the numerous commentators 
of those works regard them as having proceeded 
from the Kalidasa — Mahdkaci Kalidasa. The 
Raghuvamsa must have been commented upon 
from a very early period, since many works of that 
kind were known to Dinakara (a.d. 1385) and 
Chdritravardhana. Mallindtha also, who flourished 
about the same time as Dinakara, mentions that 
our poem and the Meghadiita were composed by 
the same poet; and as he also mentions other 
comments before him, the learned tradition in 
favour of the identity is of at least 600 or 700 
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years’ standing. It seems highly improbable that 
a plagiarist, borrowing wholesale from an exten¬ 
sively read, most celebrated, and generally ad¬ 
mired author should have succeeded so far in 
imposing upon a host of keen-sighted critics, lexi¬ 
cographers, and other writers, as to be quoted by 
them as the model of correctness, elegance, beauty, 
and originality. There were besides numerous 
analogies of diction to be culled from the three 
epics which are characteristic of Kalidasa. In 
the same way the dramas showed many shaking 
parallel passages between each other; much less 
so between the Kavyas and the dramas, as might 
be expected from the difference of scope and 
diction of the two kinds of compositions. Inde¬ 
pendently of the repetitious and analogies of 
thought and expression (exemplified by a con¬ 
siderable number of parallel passages in tire 
original paper), there is an important fact which 
not only confirms the inference drawn from these 
passages, and strengthened by tradition, but 
which also enables us to form an opinion 
regarding the age of the common author of all 
these works. It is the fact that Kshirasvamin, the 
well-known commentator on the Amarakosha, 
quotes the Kumdrasambhara, as well as numerous 
passages from the Raghuiamsd, in a manner that 
shows that both poems were already in his time 
considered as standard works. It is further stated 
in the Rdgatarangini that Jnyapida, the King of 
Kasmira, who caused the Mahdbhdshga to be 
brought to him from other countries and to be 
studied in his kingdom, had received his instruc¬ 
tion from the professor of the science of lexico¬ 
graphy named Ivshira Paudita. There cau be 
little doubt that this is no other than Kshiras¬ 
vamin, who also composed a grammar called Kshi- 
ratnrangim. The date of Jnyapida varies from 
A.n. 7oi to A.D. 772, according to three different 
calculations. In an article in the Zeitschrift der 
Deu/schen Morgenliindixchcn GetelUehuft for May, 
1M74, Professor Aufrecht places Kshirasvamin be¬ 
tween the eleventh and twelfth centuries, on the 
ground that he quotes a glossary- under the name 
of Snbhuja, whom Dr. Aufrecht identifies with 
Bhogadeva,thenuthor'of Sarasratikanthd-Chanwm, 
and that he is quoted by Vardhannina, the author 
of the Ganaratnamahodadhi. Bhogadeva of 
Ilhara is believed to have lived about the middle 
of the eleventh century. It is, however, not 
quite certain whether the author of the Saras- 
ratikan-Mdbhnrana is really the same as the Bho¬ 
gadeva of Dhitra of the eleventh century-, and no 
glossary is attributed to that prince. Further, 
the Sribhoga cited by Kshirasvamin is evidently 
a petty commentator on the Amarakosha, and an 
eminent scholar such as King Bhoga of IHuirii is 
said to have been would hardly have condescended 
to write a work of that kind. From Kshira’s 
quotations it is quite clear that he knew only one 
Kalidasa. The author of the Sdkantalam is 
generally assigned to about the fifth century-. 
The conclusions to which the facts adduced in the 
paper point are—1. That the Kalidasa of the 
dramas was also the Kalidasa of the poems 
Raghnmmsa, Knmdrasambhm-a, and Meghaddta, 
2. That this Kalidasa is considerably prior to the 
middle of the eighth century. And 3. That, 
therefore, all stories connecting him with a King 
Bhoja, who reigned at Dharii in the eleventh 
century, must be rejected as without foundation. 


The Rev. I>r. Murray Mitchell presented a paper 
on the translation of religious terms into Sanskrit 
and the vernacular of Northern India. After 
pointing out some difficulties in the rendering of 
philosophical and scieutitic terms employed in 
Europe, he stuted that the difficulty' was at least 
equally great with religious terms. 'He illustrated 
this by specifying such words ns Redeemer, Re- 
dcnijdion ; Paradise, ltades; fieri/; the Spirit. ; the 
Flesh. Perhaps no text i n the Bible was more 
difficult to render than this, jy le Word teas mode 
Flesh. ^0 doubt, Sanskrit was a copious ton<?ue 
and the vernaculars borroyved from it; stilf to 


give the exact meaning of various terms in the 
Scriptures had been found a task of the greatest 
delicacy. In the various vernaculars, moreover, 
there was already springing up a perhaps needless 
diversity as to the renderings, lie submitted a 
list of about a hundred words with proposed, or 
tentative, renderings in Sanskrit; and missionaries 
in India would be most thankful for any aid that 
this learned Congress could furnish in the great 
work of rightly conveying to the races of India 
the religious thought of Christendom. 


niMiric section (September 17). 

The principal communication to this section, 
after a few words from the President, Dr. Birch, 
was a lecture delivered in excellent French by 
his Excellency Brugsch Bey, on 

the r.xonrs of toe isp.aet.ites. 

The text of the lecture is, rve understand, to 
form part of a book on Egyptian History; but 
the following abstract, taken down by a compe¬ 
tent Egyptologist, has been corrected and ap¬ 
proved by the lecturer. 

Directed by an order of Ilis Highness the 
Khedive of Egypt, Ismael Pasha, to come to 
London in order to represent his country at the 
Intel-national Congress of Orientalists, the desire 
of this Prince was that I might communicate to 
the enlightened public of England, who interest 
themselves in all Biblical questions, the results of 
my last researches on the sojourn of the Hebrews 
in Egypt. I have chosen for my theme the exodus 
of the Hebrews from Ramses to their arrival at 
Elim. All savants who have previously occupied 
themselves with the reconstruction of this route 
have taken, as the basis of their researches, the 
geography of Egypt during the time of the 
Lower Empire, comparing it with that of our 
days. As many savants, so many dilferent opinions 
concerning this route ; but all, with the exception 
of two, agree that the Jews went through the 
Red Sea. My own researches are founded on the 
geographical indications of Egyptian monuments, 
contemporary with the time of the Exodus. I 
was able to reconstruct the Egypt of this epoch, 
with its forty-two provinces, with its chief towns, 
and with a very great number of very curious de¬ 
tails of the topography and also of its Divine 
rites. From this 1 have arrived at the following 
conclusions, which I consider unquestionable:—- 
1. That the town of Ramses “differs in 
no way from the town of Zoan,” which is 
spoken of in the Bible as the place where 
Moses performed his miracles before the Pharaoh 
of his time. This is the same town which the 
Greeks called Tanis, and which was the chief 
town of the district Tanitis. 2. That the town of 
Pithom, likewise mentioned in the Bible, was the 
chief town of the adjoining districts, called by the 
Greeks the district of Sethroites. Tlio Semitic 
name of this same town, cited in the papyri of the 
British Museum, was Suko or Sukotli, which cor¬ 
responds exactly with the second station at which 
the Hebrews camped after their exodus from 
Ramses. 3. The third station, called in the Bible 
Etliain, bears the name of Iletlmm in the Egyp¬ 
tian texts: the name means “ the fortified.” This 
fort was situated westward from the place el- 
Kantareh (i.c., the bridge) of to-day on the con¬ 
fines of the desert. After having arrived at 
Etham the Hebrews turned to the north, and 
arrived then at (4) Migdol, which was the fourth 
station. The name is completely Egyptian, mid 
means the fortress Magdolon of the Greek and 
Roman authors, situate at Tel-es-Semout of 
our dav. Setting out from Migdol, the Hebrews 
camped between Migdol and the sen (<>., the Me¬ 
diterranean) before the entrance of the Iliroth(Pi- 
hahiroth), in face of Baal-Zenhon. The Hirolh, 
an Egyptian term, denotes those fearful abysses 
situated between the Mediterranean .Sea and the 
Lake Sirbonis. The place of Baal Zephon, in 
Egyptian Baali Zapouna, is the name of a sanc¬ 
tuary situated at thoCasian Mount. As Pharaoh 


and his army pursued the Hebrews on this isthmus 
between tie sea and the lake of Sirbonis, to which 
the inscriptions give, as to all the other lakes as 
well as to the Red Sea, the name of Sea of Weeds 
(yam Suph) there befel the Egyptians at those 
laces the same fate which, in the course of 
istory, has befallen single travellers as well as 
whole armies—they were swallowed up by the 
abysses of the Sea of Algae, or Weeds. Oace 
arrived at Mount Kasios, where was the eastern 
frontier of ancient Egypt, and where the “ way of 
the Philistines” begins, the Hebrews traversed, 
in a southern direction, the desert to Marsh, 
“where the water was bitter.” These are the 
Bitter-water Lakes of our day. The sixth station, 
Elim, is called in Egyptian “ A-liin ” (»>., the 
town of “ fishes ”), to the north of the Red Sea. 
All these indications exactly correspond in Hebrew 
and in Egyptian. No savant can separate them 
from one another, nor alter the site now fixed 
once for all. The Egyptian papyri and monu¬ 
ments teach us equally—that the Egyptian title 
of “ Zaphnatphanekh,” borne by Joseph, is 
to be found in Egyptian under the form of “ Za- 
phu-net-phaankh,”signifying “The governor of the 
district Sethroitbs.” 2. That the second title of 
Joseph, Ab of the Pharaoh, is Egyptian ; it signi¬ 
fies “ The first officer of the House of Pharaoh.” 
3. That the town Pithom worshipped God under 
the name of An, “ The Living God,” which cor¬ 
responds exactly with the meaning of the name 
“Jehovah.” 4. That a serpent of brass, called 
Kereh (the polished ), was regarded as the living 
symbol of God. This is without doubt the ser- 
ent of Moses, the worship of which prevailed at 
erusalem until the time of the King Hezeldah. 
The papyri inform us likewise that the Hebrews, 
intermixed with other people of Semitic origin, 
inhabited during their sojourn in Egypt the dis¬ 
tricts of Ramses and of Pithom ; that they were 
compelled to build certain constructions in both 
of these towns until Moses delivered them “out of 
the house of their bondage.” As the Jewish 
legislator performed his miracles before Pharaoh, 
the latter gave the order to his “ khartoumin ” 
(i. e. thaumaturges) to do the same. We meet 
once more a name which is Egyptian. The word 
in question signifies “ high priests ” of the town 
of Ramses. This coincidence is again perfect. 
The name of the Hebrews, which some have pro¬ 
posed to compare with a word “ Apiru,” cited in 
the Egvptian texts, does not exist in them; at 
least, nobody has met with it until now. But the 
name of Moses (in Hebrew Moshe) is to be found 
in the name of a place called “ Isle of Moshe,” 
which is situated on the right border of the Nile, 
in the Heptanome. The Roman itineraries have 
designated it bv the name of Musac or Mouson. 
Science cannot decide whether the Jewish legisla¬ 
tor was meant, or an Egypt inn of the same name. 

The lecturer afterwards handed round MS. 
copies of a valuable geographical list from the 
pylons of an Egyptian temple, containing the 
names of the nouies and cities of Egypt at the 
time to which he ascribes the Exodus. 

After a few introductory words by the Presi¬ 
dent, Dr. Birch, a notice was given by Professor 
Ebora of a great medical papyrus he bought some 
years ago at Thebes, which he is now about to 
publish. Then Professor Eisenluhr, of Heidelberg, 
read a paper on “ Egyptian Measures from the 
Mathematical Papyrus of the British Museum.” 
He determined the ago of this papyrus, which is 
a copy, at about 1700 n.c., the original at 2000 
b.c. Professor Eisenluhr extracted from this 
papyrus a long list of Egyptian corn measures, 
multiples of the measure bin, whose capacity is 
known as 0-40 litres. lie found that the Egyp¬ 
tians had corn measures of 10, 100,1,000 bin. and 
a very small one of bin. Of all these measures 
he communicated the names and the hieratic signs. 
Lastly, he spoke of the method which the Egyp¬ 
tians used for bringing out the capacity of vases 
with circular and with square bases. 
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ARCHAEOLOGICAL SECTION (September 18). 

The most interesting feature of the visit of the 
Orientalists to the South Kensington Museum 
was the exhibition, in the Art Library, of the 
splendid collection of calligraphic Arabic manu¬ 
scripts bequeathed by the late Frederic Ayrton. 
Asaad Efendi, who formerly travelled with Mr. 
Ayrton, and who is now (we are happy to state) 
engaged upon the publication of a catalogue of 
the Ayrton collection, gave all the information 
required, about the manuscripts. 

MB. GRANT DCTP's ADDRESS. 

The section which meets to-day deals with no 
narrower a subject than the art, architecture, and 
archaeology of all Eastern countries. A paper on 
the Mosque of St. Sophia, a paper on the Temples 
of Kioto, a description of the jewellery of Vizia- 
nagram, and of the palace at Khiva would quite 
legitimately belong to it. The range of possible 
topics being thus so enormous, anything like a 
general introduction to the subject before us 
would be absurd. A far less ambitious attempt 
is likely to be more useful, and so I propose to 
devote most of the time at my disposal to men¬ 
tioning a few facts which are likely to be new to 
many of my hearers with reference to the recent 
progress of Archaeology in India. 

I am the rather led to Like this course, because 
the only reason which could possibly induce those 
who organised this meeting to ask me to preside 
over our deliberations to-day is that, although I 
have never had an opportunity of giving much 
attention to Eastern Art and Archaeology, I have 
been far longer connected with the government of 
India than most English politicians. In Mr. .Mark¬ 
ham’s interesting volume, entitled Indian Survey*, 
will he found a very clear and suthcient account of 
the beginnings of Indian Archaeology, and of its 
history down to the year 1800, when more pri¬ 
mary wants having been supplied, its promotion 
was first recognised as a regular part oi the duty 
of Government. 1861-6:3 was the first year of 
General Cunningham’s activity as a Government 
Archaeological Surveyor, and from that period 
down to 1866, when the Survey was stopped for a 
time, he did a great deal of useful work. 

In the year 1870 the Survey was re-established 
under improved conditions by the Duke of Argyll, 
then Secretary of State for India, and General 
Cunningham was again appointed to take charge 
of it. lie proceeded to India, organised his stall) 
and set about his work without delay. 

General Cunningham himself visited, during 
the cold season of 1871-72, a great variety of 
places in the Gangetic Valley from Mathura to 
Lakhisarai, and has described the results of his 
investigations in a long report amply illustrated. 
He also explored the great Muhammadan cities of 
Gauar Sunargaon and Delhi, but the account of 
these explorations has, so fur as I am aware, not 
yet appeared. By no means the least generally 
instructive part of his report is the division into 
poups, which he proposes to make of the archaeo¬ 
logical remains of India, which is as follows:— 
Hindoo Style. 

1. Archaic, from n.c. 1000 to 250. 

2. Indo-Grcei.m, from n.c. 250 to 57. 

3. Indo-Scythinn, from n.c. 57 to a.d. 319. 

4. Indo-Sassitnmn. from a.d. 319 to 700. 

5. Mediaeval Bralimauic, from a.d. 700 to 1200. 

6. Modern Brahmanic, from a.d. 1200 to 1750. 

Muhammadan Style. 

1. Ghori Pathan, with overlapping arches, from 
a.d. 1191 to 1280. 

2. Khilji Pathan, with horse-shoe nrclics. from a.d. 
1289 to 1321. 

3. Tughlak Pathan, with sloping walls, from a.d. 
1321 to 1450. 

1. Afghan, with perpendicular walls, from a.d. 
1450 to 1555. 

5. Bengali Pathan, from a.d. 1200 to 1500. 

8. Jaunpuri Pathan. from a.d. 1400 to 1500. 

7. Early Mughal, from a.d. 1556 to 1628. 

8. late Mughal, from a.d. 1628 to 1750. 


In the hot season of 1871, two of General 
Cunningham's assistants, Mr. Beglar and Mr. 
Carlleyie explored, under his control, Delhi and 
Agra respectively, and reported very fully upon 
these cities, dwelling, of course, chiefly upon what 
was not supplied in previous accounts. 

In his report on Delhi, which was published 
this year at Calcutta, Mr. Beglar argues in favour 
of the opinion that the famous Kutb Minar is of 
Hindu origin, an opinion from which General 
Cunningham emphatically dissents in a preface 
to his assistant's report. Mr. Beglar also believes 
that the Hindus had a much larger share in the 
architecture of the Kutb Masjid, as it now stands, 
than his superior officer will admit. 

General Cunningham observes: “In the fol¬ 
lowing report Mr. Beglar admits that the pillars 
have been more or less re-arranged, but he con¬ 
tends that they occupy their original positions in 
the colonnade of a single Hindu temple, and that 
their present height is exactly that of the original 
Hindu colonnade. Consistently with this view 
he is obliged to condemn the record of the 
Muhammadan builder of the Masjid, regarding the 
destruction of twenty-seven Hindu temples ns a 
false boast. 

“ This opinion I consider as quite indefensible. 
The Muhammadan conqueror could have no pos¬ 
sible object in publishing a false statement of the 
number of temples destroyed, nor in recording a lie 
over the entrance gateway of his great Masjid. 
I therefore accept the statement as rigidly true. 
It is, besides, amply confirmed by the made up 
pillars of the colonnades on three sides of the 
court, which, as I have shown in niv account of 
Delhi, must certainly have belonged to a great 
number of diil'ereut temples.” 

I should he curious to know whether any one 
present who is acquainted with Delhi would sub¬ 
scribe to the following verdict of Mr. Beglar's, 
who is throughout less complimentary, as it appears 
to me, than his predecessors to the earlier Muham¬ 
madan architects. 

With regaixl to this question, as well as to Gene¬ 
ral Cunningham’s division of the styles, it would 
be extremely interesting to hear the views of Mr. 
Fergusson, whose long and distinguished labours 
in connexion with Indian architecture are known 
to even-one, and for a fitting presentment of 
whose remarkable work on Tree and Serpent Wor¬ 
ship the India Office deserves, I think, some 
credit. After describing and criticising the Alai 
Darwaza, Mr. Beglar says :— 

“ How great is the difference between the Hindu 
Kutb and this gateway. There not a fine of orna¬ 
ment is introduced that does not point and empha¬ 
sise some constructive feature: every feature there 
has an office to perform, and performs it well; it is 
emphatically a structure possessing harmony. The 
Alai Darwaza, on the contrary, has little of archi¬ 
tectural ornament, and owes its beauty more to the 
carvings executed by Hindu workmen, the last 
expiring effort of Hindu art in Delhi, than to any 
remarkable harmony of arrangement. 

“ Indeed, on tl priori grounds we should expect 
this want of appreciation of truthful ornamentation 
among the Muhammadans, a barbarous and war¬ 
like people, whose religion narrowed their minds, 
naturally none of the most liberal, and demanded 
the suppression of aesthetic feelings. They could 
not be expected to reach a high standard in archi¬ 
tecture within n short time, still less then could 
they be expected shortly after their conquest of 
India to produce structures worthy of admiration 
for harmony; and this is precisely what has 
happened, for with all the aid of elaborate orna¬ 
mentation, carved, be it remembered, bv Hindu 
bands, they have not produced any structure 
which commands admiration independent of mere 
beauty of ornament (for which the Hindu work¬ 
man deserves credit), or of sheer greatness of size; 
and as soon as they attempted to build without 
the aid of Hindu workmen, they produced what 
certainly is grand from sheer massiveness, but 
what is utterly devoid of that combination of 


qualities which produces in our minds the idea of 
beauty, independent of colour, carving, material, 
or mass. It is only after the Mughal conquest 
that Mu hamma dan architecture begins to be beau¬ 
tiful.” 

I have not myself seen these buildings, though 
I trust to have done so before many months have 
gone by, and should like to hear what some of 
those present have to say about these criticisms. 

In the cold season of 1871-72 Mr. Beglar ex¬ 
amined a number of places betwfeen the Jumna 
and the Xarbudda, to tbe south-east of Agra, but 
his report, if published, I have not yet seen; nor 
have I seen the result of Mr. Carlleyle's explora¬ 
tions in Rajpootana during tho same period. 

In the cold season of 1873-74 the greater part 
of the Central Provinces was explored bv Geueral 
Cunningham and Mr. Beglar, tbe former of whom 
made, at a place called Bharahut, 0 miles to the 
south-east of the Sutna railway station, and 120 
miles to the south-west of Allahabad, some very 
remarkable discoveries. 

AVben Professor Midler in the course of the 
noble address which he yesterday delivered to us 
(and which again and again forced me to think, 
of a remark which the great Alexander von Hum¬ 
boldt made to me at Berlin, rather more than 
twenty years ago, that, namely, it was an honour 
to England that she afforded a career to such 
men,) approached the subject of these discoveries 
I confess I was somewhat horrified. Why, I said, 
here is the unhappy President of the Archaeologi¬ 
cal Section going to be robbed of tbe most in¬ 
teresting fact which he had to state. Happily, 
however, my great Aryan colleague only alighted 
upon the fhet for one moment—fertilising it, no 
doubt, when he did so, like one of those insects to 
which Sir John Lubbock gave the other day at 
Belfast a new interest, as the hon. member for 
Maidstone is apt to do to everything he touches. 

And so I dare say it will not be amiss if I give 
some part of General Cunningham’s own account 
of what he has done:— 

“ In our maps the place is called Bkaraod, and 
I believe that it may be identified with the 
Baodaotis, of Ptolemy. It is the site of an old 
city, which only sixty years ago was covered with 
a dense jungle. In the midst of this jungle stood 
a large brick stupa, 68 feet in diameter, surrounded 
by a stone railing, 88 feet in diameter and nine 
feet in height. The whole of the stupa has been 
earned away to build the houses of the present 
village; but rather more than half of the stone 
railing still remains, although it has been pro¬ 
strated by the weight of the rubbish thrown 
against it when the stupa was excavated. When 
I first saw the place, only three of the railing 
pillars near the eastern gate were visible above the 
ground, but a shallow excavation soon brought to 
light some pillars of the south gate, from which I 
obtained the measurement of one quadrant of the 
circle. I was thus able to determine the diameter 
of the enclosure, the whole of which was after¬ 
wards excavated, partly by myself and partly by 
rny assistant Mr. Beglar. In "many places tho ac¬ 
cumulation of rubbish rose to eight feet in height, 
and as the stone pillars were lying flat underneath 
this heap, the amount of excavation was neces¬ 
sarily rather great; but the whole work did not 
occupy more than six weeks, and all that now 
exists of this fine railing is now exposed to view.” 

And again: 

“ Amongst the scenes represented, there are 
upwards oi a dozen of the Buddhist legends called 
Jatakns, all of which relate to the former births 
of Buddha. Luckily, these also have their ap¬ 
propriate inscriptions, or descriptive labels, with¬ 
out which I am afraid that their identification 
would hardly have been possible.” 

“ I look,” continues General Cunningham, “upon 
the discover)' of these curious sculptures as one of 
the most valuable acquisitions that has yet been 
made to our knowledge of ancient India. From 
them we can learn what was the dress of all classes 
of the people of India during the reign of Asoka, 
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or about three-quarters of a century after the death 
of Alexander the Great. We can see the Queen 
of India decked out in all her finery, with a 
flowered shawl or muslin Bheet over her bead, with 
massive ear-rings and elaborate necklaces, and a 
petticoat reaching to the mid-leg, which is secured 
round the waist by a zone of seven strings, as well 
as by a broad and highly ornamented belt. 

“ Here we can see the soldier with short curly 
hair, clad in a \ong jacket, or tunic, which is tied 
at the waist, and a dhoti reaching below the knees, 
with long boots, ornamented with a tassel in front, 
just like Hessians, and armed with a straight broad 
sword, of which the scabbard is three inches wide. 

“ Here, also, we may see the standard-bearer on 
horseback, with a human-headed bird surmounting 
the pole. Here, too, we can see the king mounted 
on an elephant, escorting a casket of relics. The 
curious horse-trappings and elephant-housings of 
the time are given with full and elaborate detail. 

“ Everywhere we may see the peculiar Buddhist 
symbol which crowns the great stupa at Sdnchi 
used as a favourite ornament. It forms the drop 
of an ear-ring, the clasp of a necklace, the support 
of a lamp, the crest of the royal standard, and the 
decoration of the lady's broad belt and of the sol¬ 
dier’s scabbard.” 

In a recent paper in the Academy, Professor 
Muller gave a warning on this subject, which 
he did not repeat yesterday, but which seems 
important. “ Much depends,” he said, “ on the 
date of these ruins, and here it i3 impossible to 
be too cautious. General Cunningham assigns 
them to the age of Asoka, 260 B.C., chiefly, it 
would seem, on account of the characters of the 
inscriptions, which are said to be the same as 
those found on the Sdnchi stupa. But to fix the 
date of a building in India by the characters of 
the inscriptions is a matter of extreme difficulty. 
The letters used for the earliest Buddhist inscrip¬ 
tions soon acquired a kind of sacred character, 
and were retained in later times, just as in Europe 
the old style of writing is preserved on architec¬ 
tural monuments of a later age. With all respect 
for the learning of those archaeologists who un¬ 
hesitatingly fix the date of any building in India 
by its architectural style, or by its sculptures and 
inscriptions, we sometimes wish that they might 
imbibe a little of that wholesome scepticism 
which Sanskrit scholars have acquired by sad 
experience. If, however, the date of the Bharahut 
ruins should prove beyond the reach of reasonable 
doubt, we should have in the sculptures and in¬ 
scriptions there found a representation of what 
Buddhism really was in the third century b.c.” 

So much for the work of General Cunningham 
and his assistants, but their work did not stand 
alone. 

In October 1871 the Duke of Argyll called the 
attention of the Bombay Government to the im¬ 
portance of the production of a complete survey of 
the rock temples of Western India; and after 
some correspondence Mr. Burgess was appointed 
to conduct an archaeological survey in that Presi¬ 
dency. He entered on his duties in January of 
this vear, and in three months had returned to 
Bombay, bringing fifty-four photographs, between 
twenty-five and thirty inscriptions, about forty 
ground-plans, sections, drawings of columns, &c., 
and forty sketches of sculptures. I understand 
that Mr. Burgess is at present engaged in drawing 
up a report upon these. If the results turn out as 
satisfactory as there is reason to expect, I hope 
the Government of India may see its way to 
allotting rather more money than it has yet done 
to the investigation of the archaeology of Western 
India by so active and competent an observer. 

Perhaps Mr. Burgess, who is in the room, will 
be prevailed on to address us to-day. 

These, gentlemen, are the most recent doings of 
our official archaeologists in India, and I am con¬ 
vinced that with every decade we shall have a 
better and better report to give of the care which 
is being bestowed by the present rulers of India 
on the works of their predecessors. 


We are fond of denouncing ourselves for want 
of proper care of these matters. There are few 
things that Englishmen like so little as being de¬ 
nounced by other people, but there is nothing that 
they like so much, as denouncing themselves. 
Coolheaded observers, however, looking at the 
enormous amount of absolutely necessary work 
that had to be done before the first beginnings of 
a civilised polity were laid in India, which was 
rapidly going to utter ruin when we first grew 
strong there, will be inclined to condone our in¬ 
sufficient attention to the preservation and illus¬ 
tration of ancient monuments in the past, if we 
only now attend to them sufficiently; and having 
had the opportunity of seeing a good deal behind 
the scenes in matters Indian, I think I may say, 
very positively, that we consider ourselves more 
and more in matters relating to science, art, and 
literature in India, as trustees not only for our 
own countrymen, but for the whole civilised 
world. That is a view which I strongly hold 
myself, and which, should circumstances again 
place me in an influential position in connection 
with the Government of India, I shall always do 
what I could to carry into effect. 

I had hoped at one time that a building which 
should have contained the India Museum, the 
great Indian Library, and rooms for the Asiatic 
Society, might have risen at Westminster as a 
fitting" monument of the presence in the India 
Office of the Duke of Argyll, the one man of high 
scientific attainment whom the conflicting tides of 
English politics ever carried into the great place 
of Secretary of State for India. 

The fall, however, of the Gladstone Govern¬ 
ment swept the Duke of Argyll away from the 
India Office, just as the great deficit of about six 
millions which he found upon attaining to power, 
a deficit for which I ought in justice to mention 
hard times, and not his predecessors, were respon¬ 
sible, had under his auspices been filled. I trust 
that the realisation of my hopes will be only de¬ 
ferred, and am well content that if the thing is 
done the honour of doing it should belong to our 
successors in power. 

I hope some of our visitors from the other side 
of the water have taken, or will take, an opportunity 
of visiting the India Museum. They will find it 
under the care of Dr. Forbes Watson and Dr. Bird- 
wood, although in an inconvenient locality, ex¬ 
tremely full of interest. Among other things, their 
attention should be directed to the system by which 
Dr. Forbes Watson has tried to diffuse amongst 
our manufacturers a knowledge of the beautiful 
textile fabrics of India, so incomparably superior, 
from an aesthetic point of view, to anything 
which the looms of Western Europe have yet 
produced. 

Before concluding, I wish to mention to our 
foreign visitors the paper which is published by 
the India Office every year, giving an account of 
the “ Moral and Material Progress of India.” It 
is very little known upon the continent of Europe, 
and its wider diffusion would, I think, correct 
many errors about our doings and not doings in 
the East, which are rather widely prevalent. It 
can be obtained through any respectable book¬ 
seller in London, and is extremely cheap. 

Thanking you for the kindness with which you 
have listened to this address, I now declare the 
section of Eastern Art and Archaeology to be 
open. 

The principal subject which occupied the at¬ 
tention of the Archaeological section of the Ori¬ 
ental Congress on Friday, the 18th, was a motion 
proposed by Mr. E. T. Rogers, late II.B.M. Consul 
at Cairo, and seconded by Mr. Stanley Lane Poole, 
“ That this section nominate a committee of gen¬ 
tlemen, with power to add to their number, for 
the preservation and restoration of monuments of 
Oriental art and architecture, and for duly record¬ 
ing those monuments which are decaying and 
which cannot be restored.” Brugsch Bey endea¬ 
voured, but not very successfully, to show that 


European travellers were most to blame in the 
matter of the destruction of the monuments, and 
drew a humorous picture of the defacement of the 
buildings, by English names scrawled over them 
with no great reference to calligraphic effect, and 
proposed that in order to put a stop to these acts 
of vandalism a list of culprits should be published 
annually, containing the names of all those tra¬ 
vellers who had endeavoured to obtain a sorry 
immortality by thus defacing the monuments. 
Professor Ebers, of Leipzig, proposed that a 
svetem of watchmen should be organised for 
the protection of the monuments. After this 
the motion was carried almost unanimously; but 
its form was slightly modified by being referred to 
the consideration of the Council of the Congress, 
with the recommendation of the section, instead 
of being acted upon by the section itself. 

ethnological section (September 19). 
pbofessob owen’s address. 

With diffidence and misgiving I have yielded 
to the wish of our President, my esteemed friend 
and colleague, Dr. Birch, to undertake the honour¬ 
able and responsible. office of President of the 
Ethnological Section of the Congress of Oriental¬ 
ists, now assembled in London. These feelings 
naturally arise from consciousness of the slight 
relation of my habitual studies to the immediate 
objects of the present distinguished assembly. 
Some results of ethnological observations in 
Egypt, submitted this year to the Anthropologi¬ 
cal Institute, and previous reports to the British 
Association, on lower, probably older, more East¬ 
ern races, form the narrow ground for a claim to 
be regarded as a fellow-labourer in the work 
which so many more eminent ethnologists have 
here met together to promote. But if my help in 
your great aim be small, my grateful sense of the 
value of your consideration, and more especially of 
your teachings, is deep and genuine. In presence 
of the distinguished founder of this Congress, 
Professor Ldon de Rosny, I am at once reminded 
of the vast debt which physical ethnology owes to 
the bold yet true views originating in French intel¬ 
lect and on French ground, whereby first was broken 
down the barrier that had arrested our estimate and 
conception of past time in connexion with the exist¬ 
ence of the human raceandtheoriginofits varieties. 
The name of Boucher de Perthes is wedded impe- 
rishably with this discovery; and that of the late 
estimable and indefatigable Ed. Lartet is closely 
associated there with ; through his confirmation 
and expansion of the insight of the philosopher of 
Abbevule into the true meaning of the geological 
and palaeontological phenomena of his neighbour¬ 
hood. Worthy successors have these great names 
found in living French ethnologists, of whom Do 
Quatrefages and Paul Broca may be cited as types. 
To acknowledge the value of the labours, re¬ 
searches, genius of the philologists of Germany 
would be too hard for me were I to aim at ade¬ 
quacy. Ethnologists feel their indebtedness thereto 
at almost every doubtful point in the track of 
enquiry, more | especially when it leads eastward. 
I am happy to believe that no country has more 
willingly discounted the German claims for such 
indebtedness than England, or has with more 
pleasure made a home welcome and acceptable to 
the distinguished linguistic philosopher who may 
honour another than the Fatherland, as a notable 
one has done this island in choosing it for a con¬ 
tinuous residence and field of research and instruc¬ 
tion. But there is a mighty empire to the east of 
Germany, whose services to ethnological science 
are perhaps less known and appreciated in Eng¬ 
land. Every conquest in the heart of Asia by 
Russian valour, endurance, and military skill has 
also borne its scientific fruit, has been attended 
by the peaceful victories of ethnology ; more 
especially as regards the linguistic evidences 
which lie at the foundation of the dark pro¬ 
blems of beginnings and affinities of races. A 
vocabulary or grammar of some Finnish or other 
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dialect speedily follows the track of the invading 
force. Some score of established varieties of 
speech budding out of Finnish roots have been 
the fruit of painstaking researches of a people in 
whom the faculty of easv acquisition of foreign lan¬ 
guages seems innate. The philological works of a 
Castren, Sjogren, Scheffren, Wiedemann, Midden- 
dorf, crown those names with honour; their contri¬ 
butions enrich almost each successive volume of the 
Transactions of the Imperial Academy of Sciences 
of St. Petersburg—a mine of wealth which amply 
rewards the exploration of the ethnological stu¬ 
dent. One wishes that such a scientific staff 
could have followed the track of our victorious 
troops in Abyssinia and Ashantee, and the ex¬ 
ample of Russia we may hope to be followed in 
future manifestations of the power of Great 
Britain among remote, primitive, and little known 
races of mankind. That example has been fol¬ 
lowed—rather, I should say, anticipated—by dis¬ 
tinguished scholars, warriors, administrators in 
our great Indian Empire. The contributions to 
ethnology which enrich the Transactions of the 
Royal Asiatic Society amply attest the sympathy 
of the rulers of India with the aims of science. 
The like testimony will be found in the valuable 
and original memoirs published bv cognate asso¬ 
ciations in the capital cities of India. To the 
present centralised administration of India eth¬ 
nology is indebted for the issue of descrip¬ 
tions and photographs of the various races, 
castes and outcasts, traders, labourers, sol¬ 
diers, outlaws, &c.,' natives of the vast terri¬ 
tories of that mighty conquest. It is known 
to ethnologists, and partly explicable by the phy¬ 
siologist, that the portrait artist cannot perfectly 
succeed with the face of a race different from his 
own race. In the most finished and costly illus¬ 
trations of voyages and travels by European 
experts,. with aid from Governments, the portraits 
of Aborigines proclaim almost as well as the title- 
page the nation of the artist. A Papuan, e.g., 
will have a French, German, or English cast of 
physiognomy, according as he has sat to a limner 
of one or other country. Formerly honoured by 
conversing on this matter with the Prince Consort, 
his Royal Highness was pleased to show me a 
collection of ethnological photographs, which, at 
his instance, and for that reason, had been made 
for him by officers capable of practising the won¬ 
derful art in remote lands. A like encouragement 
has been held out to the accomplished officers of 
the Indian Service, and already the result rises to 
five quarto volumes (1872) on The People of India, 
edited by J. Forbes Watson, M.D., and John 
William Kaye, K.C.S.I., F.R.S., with instructive 
notices of the subjects of the photographs. 
This great work and priceless contribution to 
Eastern ethnology has been brought out in its 
present elegant form at the India Office, under 
the auspices of the late Minister for India, 
his Grace the Duke of Argyll, with whose name 
may be associated, as a recipient of the acknow¬ 
ledgments of ethnologists, that of the late Secretary 
for India, my colleague in this Congress, and 
esteemed friend, the President of the Archaeologi¬ 
cal Section. Of home ethnologists, more especially 
those who have brought to bear linguistic attain¬ 
ments upon man’s ancient history, I need not 
allude to those who share with us our present 
work, but I may be permitted to name Robert 
Gordon Latham, F.R.S. The noble edition of our 
classical English Dictionary places the name of its 
author alongside the imperishable one of Samuel 
Johnson; but Latham's original works give him a 
distinctand lasting pedestal of fame as an elucidator 
of the affinities of numan races. May we recog¬ 
nise it as a tribute to British contributions to eth¬ 
nology that London has been honoured this year 
by the presence of the most distinguished Conti¬ 
nental labourers in the field of science ? For 
myself, as an archaeologist, I belong to that other 
species defined by my master in palaeontology, the 
immortal Cuvier, antiquaire dune nouvelle esphce, 
&c.; and my habitual researches relate to periods 


transcending those expressed by the terms of 
historical estimates of past time. In that re¬ 
lation mainly stand the few studies I have 
been able to devote to the proper subjects 
of the present section, and perhaps the sole 
service I may render to the Congress is to ex¬ 
emplify hindrances to the progress of geology 
which possibly may still tend to divert from its 
true course the science of Oriental races and families 
of mankind. The Papuans of New Guinea, with 
cognate dark-skinned, crisp-haired, prognathic 

S eoples of Australia, New Hebrides, New Cale- 
oma, and neighbouring islands, bespeak by affini¬ 
ties of their rude dialects, as well as by physical 
characters, a low and early race of mankind, 
which, in some respects indicating kinship with the 
Boschismen of South Africa, are yet sufficiently 
distinct to suggest a long term of existence in an¬ 
other and distant continent. Zoological and geo¬ 
logical evidences concur, as in a degree exempli¬ 
fied in Wallace’s Malay Archipelago, to point to 
a prehistoric race of mankind, existing generation 
after generation on a continent which, in course 
of gradual, non-cataclysmal, geological change, 
has been broken up into insular patches of land : 
there such race is still open to ethnological study. 
Wending westward to regain the proper field of 
our Congress, we have evidences of as early 
—if I say “ primitive,” it is because we know 
none earlier—bipeds in the - trans-Gangetic penin¬ 
sula and Indonesian Archipelago. These Nigri- 
tos, in India, have fled betore invaders from the 
sub-Himalayan range, represented by Burmese 
and Siamese; before invaders from the south, 
the Malavs, with their maritime advance in civi¬ 
lisation ; 'before later immigrations from the north, 
with the religion and literature respectively of 
the Aryan Hindoos and the Arab Mussul¬ 
mans. Fragments of the dwarf Nigrito stratum 
may be picked up—a scanty one in Engomho, the 
largest island off Sumatra, in the Mergui Archi¬ 
pelago, in the Nicobar Isles, and in the Andamans. 
The Nigritos, who have survived such changes, 
and have been caught, so to speak, upon a new 
continent, have preserved themselves in mountain 
fastnesses and forests, have fled before later im¬ 
migrants, have never assimilated therewith, have 
always been looked upon by them as prior in 
time, and now are verging towards extinction. In 
speculating, therefore, on the place of origin of 
Mincopics and hill-tribes, I would impress upon 
ethnologists to set aside ideas of the actual dispo¬ 
sition of land and sea as being necessarily related 
thereto, and to associate with the beginning of 
such low forms of humanity a lapse of time in 
harmony with the latest geological changes of the 
earth’s surface. In such observations, e.g., as the 
estimable voyager Wallace uses, when he remarks 
on the high probability that the “Nigritos of 
Bengal have had an Asiatic rather than a Poly¬ 
nesian origin ” (op. cit., vol. ii. p. 424), no facts 
supporting the assumption of such degree of pro¬ 
bability have come to my knowledge. On such 
as have, I infer that the birth-land of the Min¬ 
copics, e.g., was neither Asiatic nor Polynesian as 
these terms are understood in modem geography. 
A contributor to the Transactions of the Asiatic 
Society of Bengal writes:—“Some may be of 
African origin or of mixed African descent; their 
woolly hair and other signs apparently afford 
such a solution.” (Mr. Day, F.Z.S., Obser¬ 
vation* on the Andamanese, June, 1870, p. 
163.) The question of the African origin I 
have sounded in my Report on the Psychical 
and Physical Characters of the Mincopics in Re¬ 
ports of the British Association, 1861. As to the 
hypothesis that “ the Mincopics and Australians 
are not a pure race, but hybrids between true 
negroes ana a Malayan or yellow race ” (Quatre- 
fages, Uni/S de I'EspCce Humaine, 12mo, 1861, p. 
173), I will only repeat my remark —“ the car¬ 
dinal defect of speculators on the origin of the 
human species seems to me to be the assumption 
that the present geographical condition of the 
earth’s surface preceded or co-existed with the 


origin of such species.” (Reports of British Asso¬ 
ciation, 1861, p. 8.) The Andamanese, or Min¬ 
copics, of whom I exhibit photographs, suggest the 
same relations to geological change of surface as 
the Papuans. Their islands are in the Bay of 
Bengal, but so much as may be deduced from 
their poor, unsettled language shows relationship 
with the Mon or Peguan dialects rather than with 
the continental Burmese living on the coast nearest 
the Andamans. I infer that the now island homes 
of the Mincopic race were above water before the 
nearest continent assumed its present size and 
shape. The fossils of giraffes ana hippopotamuses 
in newer tertiary deposits on slopes high up the 
Himalayas significantly point to the (geologically) 
recent elevation of that grand mountain chain, and 
therewith probably to the movements resulting in 
the present configuration of the southern Asiatic 
land. Notwithstanding theirproximity to themain- 
landand to the courseoflndian traffic, the Mincopics 
maintained themselves, until the needs of the 
Mutiny war led to one of their islands becoming 
a penal settlement, apart from higher races of 
mankind. These races had till then failed, as they 
still fail with the Papuans of New Guinea, to get 
a footing and begin the work of elevation of the 
aboriginal race. This arises from the unmitigated, 
uncompromising hostility, by force and fraud, to 
any invaders, accidental or intentional, whom they 
had it in their power to extirpate. Such hostility, 
hatred, and dread can only be compared with that 
which the brute species in a state of nature 
entertain towards man. An island of quadrumana 
would conduct themselves, to the extent of their 
destructive and repellent faculties, in like fashion 
towards biped immig rants. The Mincopics, like 
the Papuans, seem to realise instinctively their 
fate through contact with a higher race, by which, 
however benevolent the intention, such fate 
would be to be improved, like the Tasmanians, 
off the face of their native land. Our country¬ 
men, since the occupancy of one of the islands, 
have done their utmost to raise and civilise the 
natives. Young female Mincopics have been taken 
in hand by kindly-disposed ladies, have been 
dressed and trained as English girls. Some of the 
scholars tried to get back to the larger island by 
swimming. Of those retained to the time of puberty 
and then returned to their tribe, all threw off 
their European clothes and reverted to the simple 
pudendal leaf, and they showed no sense of shame 
before their teachers. The cincture of the males 
—three or more girths of a strong flexile tendril 
wound round the abdomen—leaves the generative 
organs conspicuous, as in the photographs; and of 
such nakedness they have a perfect prelapsarian, 
speaking theologically, or, speaking zoologically, 
quadrumanous, unconsciousness. Of ideas of an¬ 
other life there are glimpses. The widow dreams of 
her dead husband; to the widower, in his slumber, 
returns his departed wife; the pangs of hunger 
and the thoughts of successful chase excite the 
vision, in which a deceased notable hunter or 
fisher revisits the dreamer, and an unusual haul 
of fish or capture of game is the result. This 
seems to be the foundation of faith in a future 
life of successful chase and cessation of hunger 
pangs. The widow carries about with her till re¬ 
married the skull of her deceased spouse. The 
Australian widow is more practical, and converts 
the cranium into a drinking vessel. I cannot ob¬ 
tain from friendly residents, though whom I re¬ 
ceive materials for studying the Mincopics, any 
fact or evidence of an “ inherent impulse moving 
them to turn their thoughts and questionings to¬ 
wards the sources of natural phenomena.” Such 
impulse may arise after primeval man has made the 
requisite advance. But the subjects of Oriental 
ethnology represented in the photographs exhi¬ 
bited stand on a lower step, and even these may 
be primeval only in the sense that we have not 
yet got evidence of still inferior bipeds. There 
is, of course, another hypothesis which may com¬ 
mend itself to a few of my hearers, as it does to 
a large proportion of the reading classes of this 
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country. It is that which, in the terms of the 
Yen. Archdeacon Squire, would affirm that the 
Andaman Islands, like Egypt, were “colonised 
about 130 years after the Flood by emigrant 
Asiatics, descendants of Ham or Cham, the son 
of Noah.” Such hypothesis the Archdeacon rests 
upon “ the Scriptural account of the general de¬ 
struction of the world by the Deluge, which all 
Christians admit, or at least ought to admit ” 
(Preface to the Translation of Plutarch, De hide, 
et Osirtde, p. v). Fain would I have found facts 
to square with this conscience-enforcing principle, 
and hard was the struggle against the preposses¬ 
sions of sacerdotal education in being brought, 
by the course of daily duty, face to face with 
phenomena subversive of the idea of the dis¬ 
tribution of mankind from the plain of Sbinar at 
the biblical date of the building of BabeL The 
evidences of the antiquity of man in Europe, 
discovered, with a glimpse of their signifi¬ 
cance, by Tournol and Christol in 1820; by 
Schmerling, with more insistence of their mean¬ 
ing, in 1833; rightly discerned and persistently 
advocated by Boucher do Perthes in 1833, finally 
confirmed by Prestwick, have multiplied to de¬ 
monstration. I will only remark that the shell 
mounds of the Andaman Islands exemplify the 
grade and mode of existence of stone-weaponed 
humanity at this day, identical with that of the 
accumulators of “kitching middens” in the North 
of Europe in pre-historic times. My latest ethno¬ 
logical observations relate to the race that founded 
the civilisation of ancient Egypt. Permit me 
briefly to premise evidence of the antiquity of the 
subjects on which those observations were made. 
The want of this preliminary has vitiated studies 
akin to my own, and far superior to them in extent 
and devotion of research. I allude to the vast 
body of illustrations of the craniology of mummi¬ 
fied Egyptians, with which the honoured name of 
Morton is associated. The subjects of his con¬ 
scientious and accurate observations had been 
gathered in the great graveyards and labyrinthic 
sepulchres of Egypt, but of their relation to any 
given reign or dynasty there is little or no evidence 
—none certainly that can be called reliable in regard 
to the first six dynasties. Th skulls figured in 
Morton's great work are of ancient Egyptians, 
it is true, but of such ns may have diod at 
any p'riod of a range of somo 4,000 years. 
My studies are not merely of skulls, but of 
them clothed with flesh J not of their dead 
remains only, but I may say of the living men 
and women contemporary with kings of the 
Third, Fourth, and Fifth Dynasties. Portrait 
sculpture had advanced to such perfection at that 
remote period that each individual of upwards 
of fifty statues, from the sculpture closets of 
family tombs, has its distinct individual physio¬ 
gnomical character, and would t be worthy of the 
study of a Lavater, and they unquestionably im¬ 
pressed me with the conviction of their faithful 
likeness to the individuals named. Associated 
inscriptions in the tombs yielding these precious 
ethnological evidences give the reigns of the Pkras 
under whom they lived and died. It remains to 
determine the period of such reigns and the rela¬ 
tion of such period to the comparatively small 
amount of the history of ancient Egypt that can 
be paralleled with determined periods of the con¬ 
temporary history of other nations. No documents 
are more important in ethnology, or the scientific 
history of races, than those which we owe to the 
most philosophic and knowledge-loving of the 
Pharaohs of the Greek dynasty—the records, viz., 
written and preserved by the hereditary priesthood 
of Egypt and of Judaea respectively. Through 
Ptolemy Philadelphus these first, by the Greek 
translations he caused to be made, became the 
property ol the human intellect. In the evidences 
and beliefs of the respective antiquities of these 
people so recorded there was great discrepancy. 
Egypt had risen from a long,misty,mythical period 
to a kingdom ruled and administered by one mortal 
Phra or Pharaoh, at a period of time, according to 


Manetho, contemporaneous with the creation of the 
world according to Esdras. A later Phra (Khoufou- 
Cheops) was building his pyramid, according to the 
Egyptian chronicle, when the whole world was under 
the waters of a universal Deluge according to the 
Hebrew chronicle. What ought to be the attitude 
of the ethnologist before the Maaethonian and 
the Septuagintal documents P As an investigator 
of the relative dates, periods, nature, and causes 
of the changes in the crust of our globe and of the 
organisms which have worked the vital form of 
force thereon, I must answer, to cast away all 
partiality to the respective authorships of those 
documents, all assumption or presumption of the 
superior claims to recognition of the origin of the 
one or of the other, to test them by facts which 
are open to discovery, and on which the truth- 
getting faculty of man can found scientific con¬ 
clusions. The ethnologist can no otherwise 
attain to durable results. In regard to the 
Hebrew document this test has beon compara¬ 
tively recently applied by the Organisation or 
Society in the initiation of which I gladly took 
part, known as the “ Palestine Exploration Fund,” 
and the results already obtained have been most 
acceptable to Biblical scholars. A like in¬ 
vestigation of the remains of edifices, works 
of art, monumental records akin to that on the 
“ Moabite stone," lias been canned on in Egypt 
for a longer period and with richer results. 
Gladly, and feeling it a high privilege, do I 
avail myself of this opportunity to express my 
homage of gratitude to Lepsius, my deep sense 
of the inestimable value of his services devoted to 
Egyptology, in trying travel, with risks to life 
and health, guided by the highest linguistic at¬ 
tainments, especially of the hieroglyphic charac¬ 
ters, and by the rare gift, instinctive as it seems, 
of the discoverer, in the discernment of signs of 
light not caught by the eyes of ordinary travellers. 
And most ungrateful should I be if I did not, at 
tbe same time, acknowledge my deep indebtedness 
for such ethuological fruits as I may luive 
gathered in my own travels and sojournings in 
Egypt to the worthy successor of Lepsius in the 
researches most essential to our estimate of Mane- 
tho’s lists—I allude to Auguste Mariette Bey, the 
present Director of the Service of Conservation of 
the Antiquities of Egypt; the founder, arranger, 
curator, and expositor of the Museum of Anti¬ 
quities in the Petrine Babylon, now a suburb of 
Cairo. From the specimens with which he lias 
enriched that museum are the photographs I now 
exhibit taken. Believing that the succession of 
kings and dynasties could in a great degree, and 
will in a fuller one, be worked out on evidence of 
Egyptian antiquities, yet the periods or durations 
of reigns rest on the Manetliouian lists. Were 
the records yielding such lists tree ? The follow¬ 
ing have afforded the most instructive tests and 
answers to the question: 1st, the Turin Pa¬ 
pyrus, or list of rulers of Egypt from the 
Mythical Period to the Nineteenth Dynasty; 2dly, 
tli’o Kamak Tablet, or fresco of Thothmes HI., 
now in Paris; 3dl_v, the like monument of 
Raineses II., from Abvdos, iu the British Mu¬ 
seum ; 4thly, and above all, the mortuary 
inscription from the tomb of the priest Tounar-i, 
now in the Museum of Boulak. Such help 
as can be gleaned from the fragments of the 
first in testing the transcribed record of Manetho 
confirms it. The second has helped to determine 
the names of the kings of the Thirteenth Dynasty, 
again, in the main, in accordance with Manetho, 
not contradictory. The third document yielda 
sure grounds for the classification of kings of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and served, under the saga¬ 
cious study of Lepsius, to determine the place in 
Egyptian history of the classical Sesostris—the 
Sesortasen or Osirtasen of the grand Twelfth 
Dynasty of the Ancient Empire. In their results, 
so far as they can bo applied to test its accuracy, 
the-summary of the Sebbenytic Scribe, and the 
sacred chrouieles which he translated, come out 
as veridical. The most regvettablo deficiency iu 


our “ Table of Abydoa ” is the commencement of 
the series of defunct ancestral Phras to whom 
Rainses pays homage; for what testimony more 
conclusive of the genuineness of the lists of hinge 
and reigns preserved in the priestly archive* 
could be adduced than that the names of such 
kings and the numbers of dynasties, reigning, 
according to those archives, from 5,000 years 
to 4,000 years b.c., and quoted by the Royally- 
entrusted Scribe 300 years B.C., should tally 
with the lists recorded by a priest who died 
in the reign of a Ramesea 1,400 years b.c. ? It is 
truly marvellous, and of priceless value to the 
Egyptologist, that such records should have been 
banded down, faithfully chronicled, and safely 
kept, through 4,600 years of vicissitudes, changes 
of dynasties, usurpations, wars, invasions, destruc¬ 
tions, and partial conquests of the land of Egypt. 
May I trespass with a few words on the monu¬ 
ments from Sakkara, which, with the Statute of 
Cepbren, is of itself worthy of a visit to Cairo ? 
The epitaph or mortuary inscription discovered 
by Mariette in the tomb of the high priest 
Tounar-i, who lived and died in the long reign 
of Rameses II., proclaims the defunct to be “ jus¬ 
tified ” and privileged to enter that heavenly man¬ 
sion to which defunct kings were admitted. Of 
this august assembly the Priest gives fifty-five 
names. No doubt these fall short of the number 
recorded by Manetho as succeeding each other 
between Menes and Ramses, but then Tounar-i 
saw only the “justifiedkings.” Neither Thothmes 
nor Rameses admitted indiscriminately all their 
predecessors in their complimentary frescoes. But 
the touchstone in the Sakkara tomb is this--it 
gives the names of two kings of the First Dynasty, 
of six kings of the Second, of eight kings of the 
Third. Those names occur in the Manethonian 
List, as submitted to a monarch of the Thirty-third 
Dynasty. It is trite to comment upon the usage 
of Manetho’s previous record by Jewish and early 
Christian writers. He was charged with making 
dynasties successive which had been contemporary, 
&c.; but this was imputed on no foundation of 
observed facts, simply on the assumption that a 
certain chronology, resting ou no scientific basis, 
must be accepted as being a Divine revelation, and 
any statement opposed thereto must be put down or 
explained away. So a living professor of history, 
in reference to' Syncellus's reduction of Manetho’s 
chronicle to 3,556 years before tbe conqueit of 
Egypt by Alexander, remarks:—“ Even this view, 
however, seems to be extravagant, for it places tbe 
accession of Menes in the year B.c. 3,8.83, which 
is considerably before tho Deluge according to the 
highest computation.” (Rev. Canon Rawlinson, 
Translation of Herodotus, vol. ii., note ii., p. 1.) 
Neither Josephus nor Eusebius understood the 
hieroglyphical characters, but an historian of the 
present day has not this excuse for closing his eyes 
to the evidence of the monuments of a people who 
excelled all others in the pains they took to leave 
imperishable records of their annals. Manetho 
stands before this testimony and waits judgment. 
If, for example, statues and laudatory memorials of 
the kings of a Memphic dynasty were found only in 
Lower Egypt, and those of kings of an Elephantine 
dynasty only in Upper Egypt, there would be 
grave ground for suspicion that the Egyptian priest 
had aggrandised the rule of both series of limited 
monarchs, and had lengthened out their history 
by making certain dynasties successive which had, 
in fact, reigned contemporaneously. There were 
periods, indeed, when Upper and Lower Egypt had 
respectively their own Pharaohs, hut the normal 
relations of such were hostile. Manetho records 
such conditions of the Monarchy, and notes some 
of the Theban kings as contemporaries of the Shep¬ 
herd Kings reigning at San. But ft Pharaoh of 
the lower country permitted not his usually hos¬ 
tile contemporary in the upper country to dedi¬ 
cate to himself monuments at Tanis; nor would a 
Theban king permit a llycksos one to set up his 
image at Elephantine, the discovery, therefore, 
by Mariette of such monuments of one and the 
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same Pharaoh, or dynasty of Pharaohs, occurring 
the whole length of Egypt, from north to south, 
is a scientific fact testifying to the truth of the 
lists of the Egyptian priests. They have proved, 
for example, the Sixth Dynasty, -which chose for 
its capital Elephantine, to have succeeded the 
Fifth Dynasty, which chose for its place of 
business Memphis. They have similarly and satis¬ 
factorily demonstrated the Fourteenth Dynasty 
of Xois to hare succeeded, in time, the Thirteenth 
Dynasty of Thebes. In sum, the study of these 
various testimonies, and especially of those later 
ones, which have tempted mo to repeat three times 
my first visit with his Royal Highness the Prince 
of M ales to Egypt, has begot a conviction that 
the chronology I have the honour to exhibit to 
the present section best squares with the sum of 
scientific evidence at present hearing upon it. 
In illustration of the most ancient of the civilized 
Egyptians, I submit to your inspection the follow¬ 
ing:—1. A photograph of life-size statues of a 
Prince and Princess, relatives of the last King of 
the Third Dynasty, near whose pyramid at Mey- 
doon was their sepulchre. The hieroglyphics 
have a certain simplicity, not to say rude¬ 
ness, in accordance with this high antiquity. 2. 
Next, the photograph of a life-size statue of 
Cephren, a Phm of the Fourth Dynasty, builder 
of the second Great Pyramid at Ghizeh. One 
cannot fail to be impressed with the individuality 
of this noble piece of sculpture. The King is 
seated on a simple but elegant throne, the whole 
can ed out of one slab of the rare, beautiful, and 
most intractable mineral diorite. The face, with 
European features, refined, intellectual, has acnlm, 
dignified expression, free from the conventionality 
of the statues of later monarchs, the anatomy of 
the frame as true as in such work from the cliisel 
of Michael Angelo. What was the period of 
incubation of Egyptian sculpture before reaching 
such perfection in both the creative and mechani¬ 
cal parts of the noblest of the arts P 3. This photo¬ 
graph is of a statue, in wood, one-third of the natural 
. size, of a functionary of the Fourth Dynasty. Of 
this work of ait Mariette justly remarks:— 
“ Itien de plus frappant que cette image, en 
quelque chose vivanto, d’un personnage mort il y 
a six mille ans. La tete surtout est saissisant de 
veritiS.” 4. Photograph of a similar statue of a 
female, of the same period, of the same perfection 
of execution. 5. A seated statue in granite of a 
priest of the Fifth Dynasty. Not any of these 
physiognomies, if clothed in modern dress, would 
suggest that they were extra-European. The 
forehead is good in shape and size; the nose well- 
formed and proportioned, straight or slightly 
arched; mouth not more prominent than in the 
highest existing races; lips rather full in some, 
but in these less so than in the statues of the later 
Empire, and this feature maybe matched in modern 
society. In our present palaeontological evidence 
of the antiquity of the human race, 7,000 years 
seems but a brief period to be allotted to the ear¬ 
liest, the oldest civilised and governed community. 
That a race with the physiognomical characters 
here exhibited should have risen so early to that 
high estate along the Nile accords with the unique 
blessedness of the soil and climate of Egypt, and 
with the high racial characters of the people 
flourishing under its antediluvian Pharaohs. This 
term, of cuurse, is arbitrary, for Egyptian records 
tell nothing of a cataclysmal deluge. The land 
was never visited by other thanitsannual beneficent 
overflow. The deposits of that overflow, which 
would have been swept away out of the valley which 
the Nile has excavated by a diluvial wave, testify 
«6 strongly as tbe volcanos of Auvergne and the 
cataract of Niagara against the operation of any 
such geological dynamic at the Septuagintal date 
or any earlier. The instructive layers of the llu- 
viatile deposit, like the leaves of a grand old hook, 
in part read by Iloruer and Ilekekyan Bey, have 
since been displayed throughout their extent by 
later engineering operations. They testily to as 
great a duration of time past for their successive 


deposition as the mythical period of Manetho, 
anterior to his historical period, would require. 
No hint is given in that dim glance into the past 
of any exodus from other lands into Egypt. The 
individual who first raised the conscience of the 
primitive people in the Nile Talley, and who suf¬ 
fered, as is usual with such, from the evil ones 
whose violence and rapine he rebuked, was 
Autochthon; and, as is the wont in the rise and 
progress of a so benefited human race, he became 
at a later period a divinity, a judge, Osiris. The 
deeds of the great warrior llorus, similarly 
handed down and magnified, formed the hqpis 
of another demigod; but he likewise is Egyp¬ 
tian—no sign or hint of being borrowed 
elsewhere. The cranial, facial, and other phy¬ 
sical characters of those Egyptians who lived 
and died nearest to the period when gods and 
demigods ceased in the flesh to govern Egypt 
yield no evidence on which I can rest that they 
were a colony of Asiatics. Evidence is still needed 
—at least,it is not yet forthcoming—todemonslrate 
the posteriority of Egyptian civilised man to 
any such advanced race in other lands. There 
are, doubtless, linguistic elements, as in that 
which recognises the worth of woman—her right 
to a vocal sign significant of sex—evidencing 
alfinity with tongues called “ Semitic.” But 
whether such affinity be due to migration from a 
hypothetical centre, Asiatic or European, whether 
to Egypt from any other land, or from Egypt to 
any other land, seems still to wait for solution. 
Permit me to trespass with the following remarks, 
which seem in some measure to bear upon this 
pregnant ethnological question. Tbe Isthmus of 
Suez is geologically a recent bridge between Asia 
and Africa; it was completed at the newer 
miocene period. Recent, however, as this is in 
geology, it was sufficiently long ago to allow the 
forces originating species to establish such grade 
of distinction between large classes of animals 
dwelling respectively in the two seas which the 
Isthmus divides. No shell, no fish, for example, 
native of the Red Sea is met with in the Mediter¬ 
ranean, and reciprocally. Only the zoological mind 
can conceive, or attempt to grasp, the lapse of 
historical time so indicated. It is amply sufficient 
for the rise of such a race ns tho photographs 
exemplify. If Egyptian civilisation sprang from 
an Asiatic colony, whether at Squire's date or 
an earlier period, the route by laud must have 
been by tbe Isthmus. We have evidence that 
Asiatic immigrants did take that route to Egypt, 
and, subduing the northern Autochthones, estab¬ 
lished themselves in the delta, and there founded 
their capitals, in some reigns Avaris, in most 
Tanis, both cities in the delta strategically chosen 
as against succeeding immigrants and invaders. 
Here is a condition which throws some light upon 
tho question, and more directly, I think, than the 
linguistic evidence. The proved immigrants were 
Syro-Aramaeans, migratory shepherd sheiks, typi¬ 
fied by Lot and Abraham, with their fighting 
followers. They came in, at or after the Four¬ 
teenth Dynasty, about 2,500 years after Menes. 
Where were the capitals of the ancient Pharaohs ? 
The earliest one might not he far from the country 
of the| mythical or pre-historic race of Osiri3, of 
Horus. Its site should indicate, as in the case of 
the Hycksos, the nearest point of contact with 
the Faderland, or Mother Country. Is it in the 
delta? By no means. IsitinNufna? No. It is 
about midway between the northern and southern 
extremity of tbe oldest empire, at tho locality to 
which the Greeks gave the name of Abydos, as 
they converted the Egyptaiu Taba into their 
Boeotian Thebes. If Mariette Bey perseveres in 
his explorations of the mounds of Abydos which 
mark the site of ancient Thinis, the capital of 
the Pharaohs of the First and Second Dynasties, 
we may expect more light on that most ancient, 
and therefore most interesting, chapter in the 
Manethonian history of Egypt. Subsequently, 
and apparently in connexion with hydrostatic 
works regulating the bed of the Nile and recover¬ 


ing land, at that time nearer to the sea than now, 
the capital is moved northward to within ten 
miles of the present Cairo, on the Libyan bank. It 
becomes the far-famed city of Memphis, with its 
great graveyards at Ghizeh and Sankara. After 
three dynasties have reigned there, the sixth goes 
further Bouth than the primitive capital, and 
chooses the Isle of Elephantine. I confess that 
these large, patent, indisputable facts do not en¬ 
courage the adoption of any hypothesis of immi¬ 
gration under present knowledge. I do not say 
that they establish Egypt to he the locality of the 
rise and progress of the earliest civilisation known 
in the world, but they justify an expectant atti¬ 
tude and beget a determination to persevering and 
continued research. Assuming that learned Rabbis 
best know what their ancient writers meant in 
penning their cosmogony, chronology, and history, 
and that we have just entered upon the year 6,635 
of the world’s age; and, furthermore, that the 
human species started afresh from the three sons 
of one Aramaean patriarch 2,000 years after, there 
arises the ethnological question in what period of 
time the varieties of such species and subjects of 
our studies were established. What is the earliest 
date, on scientific grounds, of their existence? Now 
here, as in most other scientific problems, we get 
the first help from Egypt. If I were to select 
from ancient history a founder of ethnologica 
science, I should take Thothmes III., of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty. He was the first and 
greatest collector of ethnological specimens, un¬ 
conscious, of course, of their relation to our 
science. The last of Mariette Bey’s pregnant dis¬ 
coveries is a record (by Thothmes), in more detail 
than any oilier, of the countries, localities, and 
cities from which, in the course of his victorious 
campaigns, he obtained, for service, his examples 
of human races as at that date established. 
Thothmes may thus claim to be the oldest geo¬ 
grapher as well as ethnologist. What were those 
races ? In what degree had the human characters 
deviated from the Noachian or Svro-Aramaean 
type ? This founder of ethnology shows us both 
the kinds and degrees of such variations. “ How 
so ? ” you may ask. By coloured figures of his 
captives, suppliants, tribute-bearers. The walls 
of temples at Thebes are enriched with such 
frescoes. The British Museum possesses parts 
of one at least 3,000 years old, with its colours 
seemingly as fresh as when laid on. You may 
have contemplated that priceless ethnological 
testimony when you honoured us with your pre¬ 
sence on Tuesday last. You would there see, first, 
the Egyptian subjects of Thothmes, his own 
people, bronzed and tanned, but in form and fea¬ 
tures repeating the ethnic characters in the con¬ 
tiguous magnificent sculptured representations of 
the monarch himself. Secondly, before him bow the 
Kotennou tributaries, with lighter complexion and 
hair, with a prominent hooked nose, with the full 
beard and other characters mar king them as cognates 
of theIIycksos,of the Philistine or Palestine fernily, 
represented by modern Jews, and by the people 
whose features are preserved in our Assyrian 
sculptures. Thirdly, there is the unmistakeable 
tvpical negro—black skin, retreating forehead, flat 
squab nose, prominent thick lips, receding chin, legs 
slightly bowed, poor calf, long tendo Achilles, pro¬ 
jecting heel, crisp woolly hair, short scanty beard. 
These bear the gold, ivory, leopard skins and other 
characteristic productions of the Soudan. Y r ou 
see the veritable progenitors of the slaving and 
slave-making tribes of late subjected to the whole¬ 
some discipline of Sir Samuel linker. W ith this 
evidence of extreme varieties of mankind 1,000 
years B.C., which subsequently have undergone 
little or no amount of change, tbe probability is 
great that in the time of Thothmes, but 3,000 years 
ago, there existed also red men in America, 
Mnories in tho Pacific, Mongols in China, Anios 
in Japan, Papuans in New Guinea, Tasmanians, 
not then extinct, nearer the Antarctic circle, 
Esquimaux at the opposite pole, and a wide dis¬ 
persion of sub-varieties of the Negro race over 
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the African continent. Physiology compels 
a retrospect far beyond historical periods of 
time for the establishment of these varieties. 
Geology lends her aid in expanding our con¬ 
ceptions of time past in relation to the exist¬ 
ence of the source of these varieties—the last, 
highest organic form that “ naked and on two legs ” 
trod the earth. What evidence, not merely faith¬ 
exciting but knowledge-giving, have we of the 
earliest manifestations of Assyrian or Semitic 
civilisation—that is to say, of literature, archi¬ 
tectural and sculptural art, established ritualistic 
religion, priest and warrior castes, administrative 
officials—parallel in time with the evidence of 
such which Egypt has yielded? The Hycsos 
kings, in the course of their 600 years’ usurpation 
of the delta, accepted the civilisation, the arts of 
the higher race which they had partially subdued. 
When finally driven out—and they were pursued 
by the victorious Amosis as far as Palestine, as 
that pregnant contemporary record translated by 
M. Chabas teaches—they took with them such 
accession of ideas as they had acquired in Egypt. 
One invasion and conquest is the parent of another; 
the subjugated in turn becomes the subduer. The 
Amenophises, the Thothmes, extended the conquest 
of Amosis, the founder of their dynasty; they 
overran Palestine and pushed onward to the plains 
between the Euphrates and the Tigris, bringing 
back from the confederation of tribes of the sub¬ 
dued “ Rotennou,” such slaves as they wanted for 
their mighty works in Egypt. In that hard 
school were trained additional teachers of the 
Assyrian and neighbouring populations. But 
how far above and beyond these glimpses of pos¬ 
sible outward courses of the stream of Egyptian 
civilisation stands its native source, brightly flow¬ 
ing through the first twelve dynasties, thousands 
of years before the time of Menepthah, the Pharaoh 
of the Exodus! These are the considerations 
which must weigh with the philosophical ethnolo¬ 
gist and historian in propounding any theory worthy 
of acceptance of the origin of Egyptian monarchy, 
or of the priority thereto of Chaidean civilisation. 
It would be no exaggeration, in view of the con¬ 
ditions of Woodward’s bequest to Cambridge, and 
those under which the gifted Buckland wrote his 
Reliquiae Diluvianae, and beneath the social op¬ 
probrium that long hung over whomsoever ven¬ 
tured to interpret geological and palaeontological 
phenomena adversely to dogmatic chronologies Rnd 
stories of physical phenomena, to lament the loss 
of a century or more in attaining our present 
glorious liberty of looking, thinking, and prophesy¬ 
ing on the antiquity of our planet and of the 
creatures that have enjoyed thereon the powers 
and privileges of life. The ethnology of the so- 
called Semitic races of mankind seems not yet to 
have attained that liberty. She still, I fearj hugs 
her chains, or a remnant of them. I appeal, there¬ 
fore, to my fellow Orientalists to cast away pre¬ 
possessions as to time, place, affinity, race, for 
which there may not be rightly-observed, well- 
determined data, and to bring to bear on the dark 
vistas of the past in human history the pure dry 
light of science. After chemistry, no science has 
been so sorely tried as biology through changes of 
abstract terms ; yet, when expressive of new and 
true generalisations and purgative of false notions, 
the gain has abundantly repaid and rewarded the 
trouble. Geology has abandoned the term “ dilu¬ 
vial,” as applied, in relation to the Noachian 
deluge," to any sedimentary formation. In Eng¬ 
land we have found it inconvenient and mis¬ 
leading to use it even as an arbitrary designation. 
Mav the time be soon at hand when truer terms— 
and no one titter to propound them than Max 
Muller—will be applied, in ethnology, to groups 
of peoples and of tongues now called respectively 
Hammonic, Semitic, and Japetic. 


Dr. Forbes Watson then read an abstract of his 
paper on the “ Establishment, in connexion with 
the India Museum and Library, of an Indian In¬ 
stitute for Lecture, Enquiry, and Teaching.” Dr. 


Forbes Watson observed, that in an assembly of 
Orientalists he need not dwell on the vastness of 
the field on which the action of such an institu¬ 
tion might be brought to bear. Professor Max 
Muller, in the eloquent address to which we 
listened on Thursday last, deplored the deficiency 
in the way of systematic provision for the prose¬ 
cution of Oriental studies in England. The pro¬ 
posed Institute would in part at least tend to 
remedy this deficiency, more especially as regards 
the practical application of Indian studies, though 
it might also contribute to the progress of Oriental 
scholarship. Referring to the paper itself for the 
necessary details, he proceeded to give a short 
sketch of the main features of the proposed Insti¬ 
tute, and of its probable usefulness. The leading 
idea of the Institute is, that as the Museum ana 
Library will contain classified materials referring 
to the whole of India's past and present condition, 
there should be established chairs for lecture and 
enquiry, for the purpose of securing the syste¬ 
matic utilisation of these materials. An Indian 
Museum composed of special groups and divisions, 
each complete in itself, and each representing a 
distinct feature either of the country or of the 
people, would be admirably adapted for the pur¬ 
poses of such an Institute. 

As regards lectures, the field naturally divides 
itself into three sections, each possessing a cha¬ 
racter of its own, and requiring a special mode of 
treatment, viz.:— 

(1) Indian geography and statistics. 

(2) The products and manufactures of India. 

(31 History and literature of India. 

(4) Indian law and administration. 

There are also other subjects which are scarcely 
of general interest, but which Rre essential to the 
training required by many people going out to 
India in a practical, official, or scientific capacity. 
To this group belongs the study of the various 
languages: Sanskrit, Pali, Arabic, Persian, Hindu¬ 
stani, and the other vernaculars. Under the same 
head comes also a special study of Indian botany, 
zoology, and geology. What is wanted in these 
subjects are not lectures, but teaching classes for 
the use of those who really desire to acquire a 
mastery of the subject. 

Finally, the Institute, especially taken in con¬ 
nexion with the Royal Asiatic Society, which 
forms an important link between this country and 
India, and which for many reasons should be 
located in the Bame building as the museum and 
library, will afford a favourable opportunity for 
meetings and conferences on various questions 
bearing on the economical and social progress of 
India. 

Thus the action of the Institute on the public 
will take place through the fourfold machinery of 
permanent lectureships, of occasional lectures, of 
teaching classes, and of public conferences. 

The use of the Institute for the training of the 
candidates for the Civil Service of India is a 
question treated at some length in the paper itself. 
Without entering, therefore, into greater detail, it 
will suffice to mention that at present the can¬ 
didates, after passing the competitive examination, 
are subjected to a two years’ training in languages 
and other Indian studies bearing on their future 
career. The advantages which the lectures and 
classes of the Institute might afford during this 
period are obvious. 

Professor L6on de Rosny gave some account of 
the more important results of studies carried on 
during fifteen years whilst writing his Ilistoire de 
la Race Jaune. After referring to the uncer¬ 
tainty of the present philological study of the so- 
called Turanian languages, he proceeded to explain 
the phonetic value of the Japanese dictionaries, in 
which is found the pronunciation of the many 
words the Japanese borrowed from the Chinese 
exactly as they were pronounced at the time im¬ 
mediately succeeding the age of Confucius. M. de 
Rosny has endeavoured with some success to apply 
this discovery to the interpretation of ancient 
Chinese inscriptions, and to difficult passages in the 


sacred books of China which even the native in¬ 
terpreters cannot explain. M. de Rosny then 
remarked upon the extreme poverty of the ancient 
Chinese language, and the necessity which the 
modem and civilised Chinese were under of en¬ 
larging their language, in order to express their 
thoughts. M. de Rosny has been able to reduce 
the roots of the Chinese language to the number 
of 6,000, and in these 6,000 roots he sees the true 
means of a comparison between the Chinese anil 
the languages of Central Asia. 

On the Castet and on Certain Customs of the 
Dards. By Frederic Drew. The author divided 
the Dards into the following castes:— 

Bonn.Shin; Yashkun ; Kremin Dum. 

Putting aside the highest, the Ronu, as limited 
and perhaps local, he began by showing that tho 
Dum were low in social status, and that, like tho 
Marasis and the Domes of India, they were occupied 
as musicians. From this he was led to think that 
they were remnants of the Pre-Aryan race, though 
hitherto the existence of that race had not been 
recognised among the higher parts of the Hima¬ 
layas. The conclusion was fortified by the fact 
that among neighbouring and intermediate nations 
there exists a low caste with more or less similar 
pursuits, for instance, the Batals in Kashmir, and 
the Bems in Ladakh, to all of whom the author 
ascribed a similar origin. 

The Kremin were analogous to the Siklra of 
India, and were probably of mixed blood between 
that of the Bums and that of the higher castes. 
The Yashkun and the Shin form the mass of the 
people, and are the Dards proper. 

The Shin were distinguished by a peculiar 
custom. They held the cow in abhorrence, would 
never drink its milk or come in contact with it 
more than was absolutely necessary. 

Some of the Dards had, by contact with the 
Tibetans of Ladakh, become Buddhist. These 
probably came in an early wave of immigration. 
Of these again part had lost their Dard speech and 
acquired the Tibetan. 

On the whole, the conclusion was that the pro-- 
genitors of the Shin and the Yashkun had come 
from the north-west or north to their present seat 
—the country north of Kashmir—subduing those 
whose descendants now constituted the lower 
castes. 

It was then annoimced by Dr. Birch that tho 
Council of the Congress had decided to hold the 
next Congress in Russia, under the presidency of 
Count Woronzow, the Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion. On this point no discussion was taken, and 
it was declared to be carried. 


Fifth Report of the Royal Commission on Scienti/ie 
Instruction and the Advancement of Science. 

This Commission has now been sitting for a 
little more than four years, and has proved its 
industry by presenting a succession of reports, 
which deal each in a final manner with a separate 
portion of its enquiries. The present Report 
treats of “ certain institutions of recent voluntary 
origin and mainly dependent on voluntary sup¬ 
port, which have made arrangements for advanced 
instruction in science.” These institutions are : 
University and King’s Colleges, London: Owens 
College, Manchester; the College of Physical 
Science, Newcastle-upon-Tyne; and the Catholic 
University of Ireland. The origin, growth, con¬ 
stitution, and present condition of these bodies 
are described in a concise but adequate manner, 
and much interesting information is given with 
regard to their financial state, and finally certain 
recommendations are made with reference to the 
advisability of granting to them Government assist¬ 
ance. On" this latter point the Commissioners 
appear to have laid down two principles for their 
guidance, that noscientific institution shouldreceive 
public aid unless it has both gained a permanent 
position, of its own,and also is free from all religious 
restrictions. As a consequence of these two 
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principles it follows that the Newcastle College, 
which was founded barely three years ago, and is 
still very poor, must “ wait for more local sub¬ 
scriptions and a better organisation before it is 
placed in a position to establish its claim to assist¬ 
ance from the State; ” and the Irish University, 
because of its indelible religious character, and its 
financial weakness, is hopelessly precluded from 
expecting a grant from public funds. With 
reference, however, to the two metropolitan 
colleges and Owens College, the Commissioners 
are of opinion that their success has established 
for them “a claim to the aid of Government 
which ought to be admitted ; ” and they 
suggest that to all these three colleges aid 
should accordingly be given, “ both in the 
form of a capital sum to enable them to ex¬ 
tend their buildings where requisite, and to 
provide the additional appliances for teaching 
which the advance of scientific education has now 
rendered absolutely necessary; and also in the 
form of an annual grant in aid of the ordinary 
working expenses of the colleges.” This annual 
grant is afterwards more definitely explained to 
be “ for the augmentation of the stipends of 
certain professorships, the payment of demonstra¬ 
tors and assistants, or payments in aid of the 
laboratory and establishment expenses.” Of the 
expenditure of these annual grants, Government 
would receive a yearly account, but otherwise the 
general management of the colleges is to remain 
uncontrolled. It should be added, that with 
regard to King's College these recommendations 
are conditional upon its reconstitution in such a 
manner as to “ extinguish the proprietary rights of 
its shareholders, and to abolish all religious restric¬ 
tions on the selection of professors of science, and 
on the privileges extended to students of science.” 

Such is the substance of the conclusions at which 
the Commissioners have unanimously arrived, but 
apart from their recommendations there is much 
material for comment scattered throughout their 
report. No reader can fail to be struck by the 
circumstance that bodies which teach a great 
deal besides physical science are treated as if no 
other part of their teaching were of any national 
importance, and that the schools of medicine in 
connexion with these bodies are also passed 
over. This limitation is of course due to 
the bounds originally placed upon the pro¬ 
vince of the Commission, but the strictness 
with which it has been observed must cause 
the whole subject to be reconsidered when any 
practical steps are taken by Parliament in accor¬ 
dance with this report. It is also curious to 
observe that the boys’ schools both at University 
and King's College are in a most flourishing con¬ 
dition, and actually yield a surplus for the general 
funds of the institutions, and that King's College 
would hardly be kept afloat if it were not for the 
financial success of the Theological and Literary 
Departments. It is noteworthv, too, that the 
chair of Chemistry is uniformly more highly 
salaried than the others; and that on the average 
the Government professors at the School of 
Mines and the Cooper’s Hill College are not better 
paid than those of these voluntary institutions. 
In conclusion, the Report bears abundant testi¬ 
mony to the liberality of voluntary effort. None 
of these colleges has been in existence so long as 

S years, yet with the exception of the infant 
sge at Newcastle, they have each expended on 
capital account sums of money varying between 
180,0001. and 250,000/.; and setting aside the 
Catholic University, as standing in a peculiar 
position, they all seem nearly to pay their way 
out of their endowments and pupils’ fees. That 
they have not yet attained to their full develop¬ 
ment may well be admitted, and also that they 
are considerably hampered for lack of funds ; but 
with a knowledge of the above facts the ordinary 
taxpayer will be disposed to keep most of his 
admiration for University and Owens Colleges, 
neither of which seem to have made any applica¬ 
tion for Government aid. 


Sir Coomara Swajcy’s translation of the Pali 
work Suita Kipdta, which contains many of the 
sermons and discourses of Gotama Buddha, is now 
ready for publication. It is expected to be out in 
a couple of weeks. The introduction to it, we 
learn, deals with an interesting central idea of 
Eastern philosophy and Buddhism. 

Another translation by the same writer, of 
Tdyumanava, dealing with the Vedantic and Sid- 
dantic Schools of Indian Philosophy, will be out 
early next year. We shall look forward with deep 
interest to another publication with which Sir 
Coomara is now supposed to be engaged, An East¬ 
ern's Impression of JFestem Civilisation. 

A second edition of Dr. Caldwell’s Comparative 
Grammar of the Dravidian or South Indian 
Family of Lanyuayes , on which he has been en¬ 
gaged for the test four years, is now, we are in¬ 
formed, ready for the press. Tbe book has been out 
of print for many years The second edition has 
been carefully revised and considerably enlarged. 

FINE ART. 

THE PAINTINGS POR THE DECORATION OP THE 
NEW OPERA HOUSE BT H. PAUL BAUDRY. 

Paris : Sept. 10, 1874. 

The exhibition of M. Paul Baudry’s paintings 
for the decoration of the New Opera is of suffi¬ 
cient importance to deserve notice in two different 
aspects—first, with regard to art in general, and 
in this sense international; and, secondly, as a 
specimen of the work of the students of the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts, which is more especially French. 

Allow me to reverse this order, and, after taking 
you in detail through this exhibition, which just 
now is producing a great sensation in Paris, to 
end with a few general reflections. My great wish 
is to be sufficiently lucid and earnest to persuade 
some of your eminent artists to come themselves 
to study a work which, although the product of 
our old school of art, fortunately belongs, with all 
its grace and firmness, to the innovations of the 
present day. 

Paul Baudry was bom, in the year 1829, at 
La Roche-sur-Yon, in La Vendee. His family 
belonged to the class of artisans. While very 
young he showed so much talent for drawing that 
the prefect of his department obtained for turn a 
small pension, which enabled him to study in 
Paris. He became a pupil in the studio of Drol¬ 
ling, and afterwards in the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
and worked with such extraordinary perseverance, 
that at twenty-one he obtained the grand prize at 
the Roman Academy—an almost solitary instance 
at that age. 

The designs sent by him while a student at the 
Villa MediciB were much noticed, especially the 
Young Child with Fortune , now in the Luxem¬ 
bourg Gallery. Accomplished critics stood as¬ 
tonished in front of this picture. The figure of 
Fortune is taken from Titian, and that of the 
child seated on the edge of the well from Raphael’s 
Triumph of Galatea ; but the transparent colour¬ 
ing, the flowing outline, and the delicacy of touch 
are entirely due to the merits of the artist. After¬ 
wards, while under the influence of Leonardo 
da Vinci, he accomplished a literal masterpiece of 
grace and poetry, a Leda standing in front of a 
dark wood, courted by the divine swan. The 
Wave and the Pearl, which would undoubtedly 
have borne the palm in the Salon of 1863 if the 
Academicians had not made every effort to exalt 
the insipid Venus of M. Cabaud, is in colour, 
attitude, and expression, an incomparable master¬ 
piece of the sensuous school of modem art. His 
portraits of Guizot, of BeultS, of an actress, 
Mdlle. Jeanne Essler, and many others, are dis¬ 
tinguished by first-rate qualities, which influential 
criticism (now entirely in the hands of the Aca¬ 
demy) has not honoured with sufficient notice. 
Lastly, M. Baudry, besides other decorations, has 
painted a splendid ceiling in Mdme. de Pai'va's 
house in the Champs Elysees. 

I mention only his principal works. Their 


number is considerable, but they are too little 
known and appreciated by the public, which sel¬ 
dom sees M. Baudry’s name in the annual exhibi¬ 
tions. Since he received from his friend, M. 
Charles Gamier, the order for these decorations, 
which will cover a space of 500 metres, he has 
shut himself up in his vast atelier, established in 
the roof of the New Opera House. He lives there 
a real artist's life, leaving it only to make upon the 
spot, in Rome, Florence, Pamna, or London, the 
copies or studies from Michael Angelo, Primatic- 
cio, Corregio, and Raphael, which he requires to 
perfect his work. 

Ilis person is short and thickset; his com¬ 
plexion is dark, and his large head gives him a 
somewhat common appearance. He is not com¬ 
municative, except in a small circle of political 
friends or old fellow-students. He is perfectly 
disinterested. He must not be held responsible 
for the somewhat vulgar notoriety excited by the 
exhibition of his works, which gave great oftence 
to the public. I can give no opinion as to his 
conversation, having met him only once, when I 
visited his studio to ask him to lend some of his 
pictures to embellish an exhibition organised by 
the Society of the Friends of Art at Bordeaux, 
and to which he contributed a few portraits. He 
has just published in a newspaper a eulogistic 
article on Schnetz, formerly Director of the Roman 
School of Art, which he read a short time ago at a 
sitting of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts. The style 
is easy, ne tells very agreeably some anecdotes 
which paint to the life old Schnetz, whose hos¬ 
pitable apartments have often been visited by 
his distinguished fellow-countrymen, and who 
made acquaintance with, and obtained as his 
models the most picturesque brigands in the 
Abruzzi and the Campagna. This notice of 
the life and works of Schnetz (in the DLv- 
Neuvihne Siecle of September 2) does not con¬ 
tain any particularly new doctrine ; it is an echo 
of what was formerly called in literature th* 
“school of common sense.” M. Baudry laughs 
at “ the taste for a false ideal and the conventional 
spirit which continually return to attack art in 
France like a periodical epidemic.” On the other 
hand, he ridicules the term “ realism,” which in 
the beginning “ expressed a tangible idea, but which 
has fallen so low that one hesitates now to employ 
it.” He declares that he does not like revolutions 
in Art, but that an impartial historian ought not 
to decry them indiscriminately, for they have a 
special property for extinguishing certain faculties 
in the most gifted men in order to develop 
others.” This proposition, incontrovertible in it¬ 
self, is rather obscure when applied to Granet and 
G(5ricault, who were eminently impressionable 
men. He is evidently an eclectic philosopher. 
The condemnation of this doctrine, which is more 
convenient than true, seems to us to be contained 
in the exclamation of Schnetz, who entering one 
day the studio of Baudry, and seeing on an easel 
a sketch of Diana surprised in bathing , cried out:— 
“ Well, but the figure is too smooth, too much 
the same all the way dowD.” Baudry excused 
himself with a principle in fashion in aesthetic 
lectures and classical studios, “ Unity.” “ Oh 
yes, I understand,” replied Schnetz, “ Unity: there 
are a great many unities in the present day— 
of nations, of taxes, and of commerce. Allow me 
at least to adhere to the federation in favour of 
rose-tinted bosoms and knees, and blue-veined 
extremities.” 

These criticisms may be applied to all these 
decorations. The tone is clear, pure, pleasant to 
the eye as a bunch of wistaria or a branch of 
lilac blossoms, with a sober, quiet background 
in the taste of old tapestry. It is delicate with¬ 
out meagreness, refined without affectation, pale 
without being washed out. But it wants those 
powerful touches which light up a whole picture, 
and which our artists call so appropriately des 
rf veils. M. Baudry, with an original inspiration 
for which we are willing to pardon many omis¬ 
sions, gives brightness and life to his pictures by 
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the animated expression of the face and the bril¬ 
liancy of the eves. Perhaps he makes too much 
■use of the eyes rounded like balls which he has 
admired in the pictures of Correggio. But this 
proof of the influence exercised by an admirable 
painter whose broad and delicate genius has been 
too much thrown into the shade by Raphael, seems 
to me to indicate a taste as artistic as it is intelli¬ 
gent. By this new element, and by his apprecia¬ 
tion of female beauty, M. Baudrv may exercise a 
useful influence over the present school of decora¬ 
tive artists. 

It is feared lest the delicate effect of this paint¬ 
ing should evaporate like the vapour of a perfume 
when the canvas is fixed at a great height in 
conspicuous carved gold frames. The architect 
ought to have foreseen this and have given practical 
advice to his friend. What is much more to be 
dreaded is the action of gas upon these paintings. 
The lobby will require 800 burners. The heat 
and disengaged vapours will be considerable. It 
has been proposed to have this painting copied by 
ordinary decorators. I suggested, in the Sfpub- 
lique Franqaise, having them Tendered one by one 
in tapestry from the Gobelins manufactory. I 
fear that neither of these proposals will be adopted, 
and that these originals will have only a few 
years’ existence. 

There are three ceilings. In the middle of the 
great central ceiling, which is square, Melody and 
Harmony embraced are rising into the sky. On 
the left floats Glory, on the right is Poetry borne 
upwards by Pegasus. A group of geniuses play 
round the representation of a balustrade, which 
unites this glimpse into Heaven with the real 
building. On one of the oval comers of the 
ceiling is a figure of Tragedy. Melpomene is 
seated on a tripod; at her foot an eagle, a bird of 
prey, threatens the world. On the right Fear; 
on the left Mercy, in the act ol'supplication. 

The subject of the other ceiling is Comedv. 
This is the artist’s greatest success. It is, in my 
opinion, an incomparable masterpiece of soft bril¬ 
liancy and delicate playfulness, liven the French 
school of the eighteenth century did not equal it 
in expression. An old faun, covered with black 
hair, ostentatiously clad in a lion's skin, is scaling 
Olympus. But Thalia keeps watch over the 
bores. She has thrown him over. He rolls, 
furious and grotesque, from cloud to cloud. 
Thalia tears off his lion’s skin, and slaps him in 
fits of laughter. Wit, a bright flame on his 
forehead, bends his bow aud pierces the faun noth 
sharp darts like the stings of wasps. Love, 
frightened by the uproar, flies away laughing. 
Tlie whole thing is ns clear, as gay and as de¬ 
lightful as the scenes of genteel comedy in 
Iiegnard, for instance. 

Let us uow turn to the eight Muses, which seem 
to me the most original and modern portion of 
this great work. They are in the places intended 
for eight eagles, which were to have spread their 
wings in the eight corners. The Republic came 
at the right time for the fame of the artist, 
set the eagles free, and substituted for them eight 
charming young female figures draped and ar¬ 
ranged with exquisite taste. The fnces are varied 
aud lifelike, for they are taken from those young 
maidens and mothers whose feeling and intelli¬ 
gence are the gentle and attractive attributes of 
our Oallican r ice. Those figures are a glorious 
monument of the age, and will never be out of date, 
for the skill of the artist has fixed in them both 
the characters of the present time and the 
perennial spirit of the French. 

Melpomene is thoughtful: Erato is hiding a 
love-letter in her bosom; Clio holds the heroic 
trumpets; Urania, a charming child, raises her 
eyes to the starry vault; Euterpe is listening to 
distant music; Thalia is inventing some trick 
against her jealous guardians: Terpisehore. out of 
breath, is bending to adjust her sandal; Calliope 
is pensively meditating over a line of Virgil, 

-O pa.■-si gniviora, Dens dal.it his qurque fincm.” 

In ten round medallions M. Baudrv has traced 


largo figures of children holding an instrument, 
singing and playing. With a somewhat confused 
and unnecessary use of allegory, they symbolise 
Persia, Rome, Greece, Egypt, savage nations, 
Great Britain. Germany, Italy, TVance, and Spain. 

A rather vague connexion unites them with the 
subject of the vaultings. 

These subjects naturally have reference chiefly 
to music as they are intended to gratify the eves 
and minds of the audience when they go out be¬ 
tween the acts of the opera. 

The Judgment of Paris has only a distant 
relation to music, but the artist seems to have 
been anxious to display some fine naked figures. 

The excuse is sufficient. The group of the three 
goddesses is less perfect as regards female beauty 
than the Three Graces on Mount Parnassus. But 
the action is good, especially that of the revenge¬ 
ful Juno. 

“ Mareyas " exhibits the preparations for flaying; 

“ The Assault,” \\ .rriors excited by clarions; “ The 
Shepherds," recalls the peaceful rivalries in Sicily 
when Theocritus led the song. David is standing 
by moonlight at ike entrance of the tent of Saul; 
he touches his harp to the king, who is lying rest¬ 
less on his couch ; St. Cecilia is listening in her 
sleep to the songs of the angels. On one side 
Orpheus distract ,! with grief sees Mercury bear¬ 
ing away hi his arms the floating shade of Eury- 
dice; on the other, Oipheus is thrown down by the 
Maenads, who are about to tear him in pieces. 

The Coryhautes are dancing and clashing their 
shields to smotlrer the cries of the infant Jupiter. 
Lastly, Salome is executing before Herod, who is re¬ 
clining at the banquet, the dance full of treacherous 
voluptuousness by which she will obtain the head 
of John the Bap 1 1st. On the two extremities are 
painted Mount Parnassus and the Poets. 

Mount Paruas.' is is the great classical effort of 
M. Baudrv. Ai-alo is alighting from his golden 
chariot, and seinug with feverish eagerness the 
ivory lyre held out to him by the Graces. The 
Muses are wand.ring, conversing with each other, 
or pensively mod ;ui ting, on the slope of the sacred 
mount, at the fo >i of which, cold and clear - as an 
academical oration, flows the stream of Hippo- 
crcne. On the 1< t. behind the laurels, and rather 
embarrassed hv their costume and position, are seen 
the musical composers of our own day, or a little 
earlier—Meyerb vr. Rossini, Harold, Auber, Boiel- 
dieu, Mobul, lie- ilioven, Gluck, Haydu, Rameau, 

Lulli. Mozart, with more self-possession, engages 
a conversation vui it Erato, who responds languidly. 

On the right, quite in the corner, are sketched the 
profiles of Messr-. Paul Aubry, Charles Gamier, 
and Ambroise 1 l.iudrv—an architect who has.it 
seems, assisted in the decoration of the New Opera 
House. 

The Poets arc treated with less precision and 
harmony. The conception is confused. At the 
bottom, on the -tens of an ancient Doric temple, 
we see the blind Homer. Higher up, a young 
man, who seem- nbout to fall upon the spectators, 
and is brandishing a sword and a javelin, repre¬ 
sents Achilles opening the road to the civilisa¬ 
tion of Europe.” Other figures symbolise the dif¬ 
ferent functions of poetry and conditions of society 
by attributes and actions which are not more ex¬ 
pressive or consistent than those adopted by the 
Germans in their aesthetic compositions. At this 
period of his work, which passed through the 
terrible years 1-70-71, M. Baudrv was evidently 
tired. To his honour lie it said that he formed 
one of the noble group of Erench artists who would 
not abandon their metropolis. He went bravely 
through his duties ns a member of the National 
Guard during lie: siege. 

There are tv o elements in his genius. One is 
due to nature, and the other to training. His 
academical education has taught him to study 
continually tic .sketches of other artists, to copv 
literally figures from the antique, from Raphael, 
Primntuccio, Rembrandt, and even from the works 
of His teacher, 1 Dolling. It has taught him to be 
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satisfied with imaginative subjects, which have 
been a thousand times repeated, instead of search¬ 
ing in mod am science and criticism for ideas 
less hackneyed than the subjects of ancient my¬ 
thology. It has taught him to use too vivid flesh 
tints, and has diverted his attention from the gretft 
effects of landscape. 

But his natural genius sparred him to shake off 
their yoke in the field of expression. Here lies his 
forte. It is here that he has conquered new plains 
for the cultivation of high art, cosmopolitan as 
well as French. Ph. Buriy. 


KENNY MEADOWS. 

The name of Kenny Meadows is unfamiliar iu 
the ears of the present generation. Many persons 
in reading the short notices in the newspapers of 
his death, will have asked, “ Kenny Meadows— 
who is he P ” But to those who knew the genial, 
kindly old artist, his name will bring back memo¬ 
ries of davB when he formed one of a brilliant 
company of authors, artists and actors, most of 
whom liave long since passed away. Leigh Hunt, 
Laman Blanchard, Douglas Jerrold, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Stanfield, Roberts, and the Landseers, 
were among his most intimate friends; and in the 
merry evenings, when these congenial associates 
met "together, and wit ran sparkling along the 
wires of talk, not a few of its flashes were emitted 
by the jovial illustrator of Shakspcre, who was 
ever ready with some apt quotation from his 
favourite author. Several of the notices that 
have appeared of him have bepn written as though 
he were only entitled to a sort of reflected glory 
from these distinguished friends; but this is 
scarcely fair, for although his art falls below the 
high aims of the present day, it must be re¬ 
membered that in his own time lie achieved con¬ 
siderable celebrity as a book illustrator, and was one 
of the first to introduce wood engraving among 
English publishers as a means of cheap ami popular 
illustration. F'or years his friend the late Mr. 
Ingram employed his talent in the Christmas 
numbers of the Illustrated Xeivs, and he was 
always eagerly sought after as an illustrator of 
children's books and fanciful stories. 

But the chief ambition of his life was to bring 
out an illustrated edition of Shakspcre, and this he 
at last accomplished in 1842-45 with great success. 
The wit and fancy of his art, its chief cha¬ 
racteristics, here had unbounded room for exercise, 
and his fanciful and original designs f'or this work 
are bv far the best tilings he ever drew. So popular 
at the time was his conception of Falstaff, that a 
bronze statuette was modelled after it iu Germany 
and had a large sale. 

The Heads of the People was auother popular 
work, to which Thackeray and Jerrold con¬ 
tributed some of their earliest sketches, aud the 
fact is noteworthy, that these literary sketches 
were written to the pictures and not, as some have 
imagined, the pictures drawn in illustration of the 
letterpress. 

During the last ten years of his life Kenny 
Meadows had the benefit of a pension from the 
Civil List of 801. a year, but he continued to work 
at his art, and was engaged, we are told, upon a 
painting from a Shaksperian subject within a few 
months of his death. Up to the last, indeed, he 
was a hale and vigorous old man, very proud of 
his age, and wont to declare that there was “ life in 
the old dog yet.” Though he has outlived so many 
of his early friends, there are still some left, we 
may hope, who will “ tak a cup o’ kindness yet. ’’ 
in memory of Kenny Meadows and ‘‘ mild lang 
syne. - ’ As there have been several mistakes made 
concerning his age, it may be as well to state that 
his baptismal register affirms that he was bom at 
Cardigan, in South Wales, ou November 1, 17-til. 
He was the son of a retired naval olticer. 

Mary M. 1 Ira ion. 
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ARAB ART MONUMENTS. 

Ik another column will he found an account of 
the discussion which took place in the Archaeo¬ 
logical section of the International Congress of 
Orientalists on the motion of Mr. E. T. Rogers, 
late Consul at Cairo, to appoint a committee 
“ for the preservation and restoration of monu¬ 
ments of Oriental art and architecture, and 
for duly recording those monuments which are 
decaying or which oanuot be restored.” It re¬ 
mains to he seen whether the Council will nomi¬ 
nate the committee or not. In the meanwhile, it 
may be well to say a few words on the main 
object of the motion—or rather the main object 
of those who sympathise with the motion, for 
the proposer himself did not fully bring out the 
most important, because the most practicable, part 
of the idea. The first part of the motion is, in¬ 
deed. of the utmost consequence; but things 
which are of the utmost consequence are not 
always practicable ; and such, we fear, is the case 
with Mr. Rogers's proposal that steps should be 
taken towards preserving and restoring the monu¬ 
ments. Such a proposal could only be carried 
out by a Government measure; and the recep¬ 
tion which was accorded, in the Lower House, to 
Sir John Lubbock's Billfor the preservation of Eng¬ 
lish historical monuments is not a very propitious 
augury for the success of a measure relating to the 
preservation of Arab monuments. Resides, such 
a measure would involve very delicate negotia¬ 
tions with the Khedive, who is the principal 
sinner in the matter of art-demolition, and 
the negotiations, we may confidently prophesy, 
would end in smoke. If Rnyone is to move in 
this matter it is the Khedive himself; and the 
Europeanizing tendencies of his Highness do not 
favour the supposition that he would be willing 
to take any steps in the conservative direction. 
He would perhaps ask whether Parisian boule¬ 
vards and Italian villas planted in the historical 
soil of Egypt were not more artistic than tumble¬ 
down mosques and ruined houses? Aud would 
it be possible, even with the temper of an angel, 
to nnswer such a question ? 

But these difficulties in the way of the preserva¬ 
tion of the monuments seem to us to give double 
importance to the second part of the motion, briefly 
referred to as “ duly recording those monuments 
which are decaying and which cannot be restored.” 
Mr. Rogers did not appear to see fully the value 
of this part of his motion, hut in the eyes of those 
like himself, lovers of Eastern art, who originally 
suggested to him the idea of making an appeal to 
the Congress, this part was more important, 
though it sounds almost paradoxical to say so, than 
the preservation of the monuments themselves. 
Tliev knew the difficulty awaiting any attempt at 
the latter object; but the virtual preservation of 
these monuments by representations they con¬ 
ceived would be both practicable and efficient. 
The scheme was that proper persons should be 
appointed to take photographs, or make drawings 
or casts, according to the nature of the objects, 
of every example of Arab art they could find. 
This process would be greatly facilitated by the 
large number of existing photographs of mosques 
and other buildings, which would only have to be 
carefully identified on the spot, and made scienti¬ 
fically valuable by precise description as to tlio 
point of view from wbicli they were taken, and 
anv other condition necessary to the correct 
interpretation of the photographs in after years. 
Of course, the total number of photographs, 
drawings, and casts would necessarily he very 
large, for the object would not be gained unless 
every part of a building—the exterior from every 
available side, the interior, different parts of the 
interior, the ornamentation, tracery, inscriptions, 
tiles—was completely represented, so that in short 
the monument might be re-created in the mind of 
the* student long after the original had been 
destroyed. Everv drawing or photograph should 
lx- accompanied by accurate descriptions, giving 
minute details as to the size, colour, state of pre¬ 


servation, etc., of the object. By this means we 
should have in England a huge collection of 
records of Arab art—an Eastern Art-quarry. We 
must now see what we could do with our quarry. 

The system and growth of Arab architecture, 
the art in which the Arabs achieved most success, 
are subjects with regard to which we are utterly 
in the dark. And our ignorance is most complete 
where our knowledge should begin ; we do indeed 
know something, just a little, about Indian and 
Moresque architecture, both of which are ex¬ 
aggerated or even debased forms of the Arab; hut 
of the mother of both these, of Arab architecture 
itself as seen in Egypt, we know absolutely no¬ 
thing. Of course we look at the mosques with 
conventional admiration. But this is not knowing. 
We do not really know anything about the de¬ 
velopment of Arab architecture. That there was 
a gradual growth, as in Gothic, is evident if we 
compare tin* style of an early mosque, for instance, 
that of Ibn-Tooloon, with the style of any of the 
mosques of the Memlook Sultans. But to map 
out the different periods of the art, and to en¬ 
deavour to deduce a system, has never seriously 
been attempted. If, however, we had the quarry 
to work upou wbicli the collection of representa¬ 
tions to which we have referred would supply, 
the elaboration of the theory of Arab archi¬ 
tecture must follow. And when once the true 
place of each object had been indisputably 
found, the whole collection, or at least a large 
selection of the more important part of it, 
should be given to the world in the form of a 
History of Arab Architecture, which could be 
illustrated by the collection by means of one of 
the photographic printing processes, such as the 
Autotype, which has lately been brought to such 
perfection. Such a work would be of inestimable 
service to art-students of iho future, who without 
it would have to do what they could with the 
present meagre, yet cumbrous, publications which 
have approached the subject, but from the wrong 
end—the Moresque. The man who perhaps in all 
England is likely to do most for the study of Arab 
art, and architecture especially, hv his grasp of 
the subject aud enthusiasm for it—we mean Mr. 
Caspar Clarke, of the South Kensington Museum, 
at present in Persia, once expressed a wish that a 
handbook of Arab architecture should lx* written, 
corresponding to Parker's admirable Introduction 
to the Study of Gothic Architecture, and that thus 
the Arab school should be put on the same footing 
as the Gothic and Classical. Such a book might 
easily he compiled when once the “History of 
Arab Architecture,” to which we have referred, is 
written. And students would then have the op¬ 
portunity—which at present they have not—of 
studying the Eastern styles as easily as the Western, 
and it would then be their own fault if people in¬ 
sisted upon looking at architecture through Gothic 
or Classical spectacles. By thus putting the study 
of Arab architecture on the same footing as the 
study of Gothic, we should virtually be preserving 
the Arab monuments in the most effectual way 
possible. Stanley Lake Poole. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A replica in bronze of Mr. John Bell's group 
“ America,’’ on one of the angles of the Prince 
Consort Memorial, in Hyde Park, is proposed at 
Philadelphia as a detail of the centennial com¬ 
memoration of American Independence. 

At the meeting of the Archaeological section of 
the-Congress of Orientalists that took place last 
week at the Royal Institution, the chairman, Mr. 
Grant Duff, M.P., stated that Mr. Burgess, the 
learned editor of the Indian Antiquary, was pre¬ 
paring a report of his survey of the Rock Temples 
of Eastern India. This survey was undertaken for 
the Bombay Government in 1872, and its results 
are awaited with much interest by those who 
make Indian archaeology their study. 

Under the auspices of the Working Men's 


Club and Institute Union, a series of lectures is 
now being delivered on the principal Glasses in 
the London International Exhibition. To-day, a 
lecture on “Ancient and Modem Bookbinding” is 
to be given by Mr. Henry T. Wood in the West 
Theatre of the Albert Hall. 

The Rcvista de Archivos of September 16 con¬ 
tains a continuation of Senor Codera’s notes on 
the coins of the Arabic dynasties in Spain. 

Hanks Mackart, Piloty's pupil, has sent his 
great painting of Abunduntia , which two vears 
ago had created such a sensation in Germaiiv, to 
London, where it will be exhibited from Novem¬ 
ber 1st at the Dutch and German Gallery in 
Pall Mall. To know Mackart at his bestj his 
Genre-Scenes, which were in the Ivunathalle 
of the Vienna Exhibition, should he seen. 

A life-size portrait of Prince Bismarck, by Carl 
Otto, whose Triumph of Bacchus is now exhibited 
at the Munich Gallery, is shortly to arrive at the 
same gallery. Professor Conraeder's Death of 
Emperor Joseph II. of Austria, which was the 
best canvas in the whole gallery (except Kaul- 
bach's) has been sold to the Emperor of Austria 
for his private collection in the Belvedere, aud 
has already been removed. 

The Berlin Photographic Company, having 
received order from the King of Saxony to take 
photographs from the greatest works in the 
Dresden Gallery, is about to issue 300 sheets of 
photographic reproductions of the paintings by 
Rafael, Da Vinci, Correggio, Titian, Palma, Paolo 
Veronese, Guido Reni, Giorgione, Velasquez, Mu¬ 
rillo, Poussin, Claude Lorraine, Rubens, Teniers, 
Van Dvck. Rembrandt, Diirer, Kranach, Holbein, 
Mengs, and others. The first volume published at 
Berlin is about to leave the press. The Director of 
the Dresden Gallery, Herr Hiibner, has written 
the accompanying text. The Photographic Society 
will also make an edition with English text, which 
will be ready about Christmas. 

A weekly Art paper styling itself the Journal 
General des Beatu-Arts et des Arts Indust riels 
has just been started in London under the direc¬ 
tion of M. de Roy de Sainte-Croix, a gentleman 
who has hitherto exercised his peculiar talents in 
the Brussels Journal des Beaur-Arts. The new 
journal is written principally in French, but when 
the translation of articles into French “ presents 
difliculties,” they will be published, we are told, 
“ in the idiom in which they are written.” In 
the grandiloquent “ profession of faith ” put for¬ 
ward bv the editor, he assures society that his 
opinions are cosmopolitan in their tolerance. 
“ Notre pays, notro patrie, notre royaume, notre 
drapeau se resume en un soul mot, l'art—i'art 
independant et libre, l'art qui dleve la societe,” 
&c. Very fine sentiments, only what we reallv 
find under this flaunting flag is art debased into 
an advertising agent; at least, so bombastic and 
fulsome are the praises lavished on certain works 
and tradespeople, that one can only form such a 
conclusion. When, for instance, we are told in 
an article on the “ Mobilier de Salon ” that a 
certain firm in Oxford Street, whose name and ad¬ 
dress are given, “ eonnaissent a fond ce qui con- 
vient a cheque menhle,” that a chapter in a book 
called 1‘clit Manuel iTArt does not contain a word 
that is not “noble and great,” aud that the 
Mayusin Httoresque is “one of the most 
beautiful and useful publications of the age,” it is 
difficult to believe that the criticism is oi such an 
entirely disinterested character as to raise it above 
the voluminous literature of the wastepaper basket. 
We should have had nothing to sav against 
such a publication as this had it been put forward 
by the second half only of its title ; but when it 
arrogates to itself the position of a critical art 
journal, we feel it only fair to warn unsuspecting 
persons of its true character. A list of the editor's 
“ works published in London ” appears among the 
advertisements. It consists almost entirely of 
pamphlets written in the interest of trades¬ 
people. 
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Mb. Sigmund Menkes hns retired from the 
Journal General ties Beam-Arts et des Arts 
Industrie it. 

In St. Hans Kirke, at Hjiirriug, a little town 
in Jutland, recent alterations have brought to 
light a great number of interesting mural paint¬ 
ings dating from the end of the twelfth century. 
The whitewash which has disfigured the walls for 
centuries is being very carefully removed, and the 
results will probably be of no small historical in¬ 
terest. One painting, representing St. Christopher 
carrying the divine Child over the stream, has 
already been completely uncovered. The church 
is one of the oldest as well as the prettiest in 
Denmark. 

A paragraph in the Daily News of last 
Saturday calls attention to the fact that the 
monument to Bunyan in Bunhill Fields, erected by 
public subscription in 1802, is already in a very 
dilapidated state. The figure of Bunyan is crumb¬ 
ling away in places, and much wanton injury has 
been done to the bas-reliefs. 

The number of provincial exhibitions now open 
exceeds all previous efforts of this kind. Besides 
those already mentioned, three more were opened 
last week in England, and one at Inverness in aid 
of a fund for establishing a school of science and 
art and a museum in that town. 

A special exhibition of enamel work has been 
arranged at the South Kensington Museum, and 
is now open to the public. 

Four important Egyptian statues in sculptured 
wood have recently been added to the Louvre 
collection. Three of these statues belong to the 
earliest Egyptian dynasties, but tho fourth is 
apparently of a more recent date. The '\ iceroy of 
Egypt sent a statue somewhat similar to the 
largest of these to the Paris Exhibition of 1866, 
but with this exception no work of this kind be¬ 
longing to the earlier epochs of Egyptian art has 
ever found its way to Europe. 

A series of old tapestries representing the his¬ 
tory of Jeanne d'Arc has recently been found at 
the ancient castle of Espanel, near Molieres. The 
tapestries were executed, it is supposed, at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century. There 
could not have been a more propitious moment 
for their discovery than the present, when Jeanne 
d’Arc is the heroine d la mode in Paris. 

An International Exhibition has positively been 
decided upon in China, and a committee formed 
at Shanghai for the purpose of organising it, with 
the English Consul as its president. Messrs. 
John Bourne and Co., of Mark Lane, have also 
been chosen as agents, so as to give every guaran¬ 
tee to European exhibitors. All charges of trans¬ 
port will be defrayed by the committee. 

At this year's exhibition of new paintings 
which has just been opened at Berlin, a “ toile,” 
by Franz Defregger, the celebrated painter of 
country life, has made the greatest hit. The title 
is Das leizte Aufgebot in Tyrol (The Last Call to 
Arms in Tyrol), and the subject, like one of 
Defregger’s earlier works, taken from the Franco- 
Austrian war in 1800. E. Ranzoni, the excellent 
critic of the Xeue Freie Presse, pronounces it to 
surpass, not only the artist's former picture 
Spechbacher, painted a few years ago, but even 
his celebrated Tans auf der Aim . Next this, a 
painting of English history (Lindenschmidt), 
Walter Raleigh and his Family in the Toicer, 
attracted the greatest attention. 

Tiie restoration of the Town Hall at Cologne 
has been completed, and this interesting building, 
which belongs to the middle of the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, has now recovered much of its original 
character. It underwent considerable alterations 
in 151)0, when the largo hall, which had been 
intended for a flax exchange and a place of con¬ 
ference with foreign and other persons of distinc¬ 
tion, was enlarged and arranged for great festivals 
and for the meeting of the Rhenish-Westphalian 


provincial delegates and other public functionaries. 
In 1750, the municipality determined to have the 
hall decorated according to the taste of their times, 
when an open-worked iron balcony was erected in 
front of the window and adorned with copper 
heads and medallions. In 1764 it received a 
valuable addition to its internal decorations in the 
purchase by the magistrates of a set of splendid 
Gobelin tapestries, which had originally been pre¬ 
sented by Louis XIV. to the Elector Palatine 
Maximilian Heinrich, and were finally disposed of 
after the death of his descendant the Elector 
Clemens August in 1760. These six Gobelins, which 
represent battlefields and camp life with all the 
spirit and style of Anton Franz van der Meulen, 
are still in a state of perfect preservation. The 
last touch has been put to the restoration of the 
grand old banqueting-hall by the re-hanging of 
these splendid specimens of tapestry, whose beauty 
is enhanced by the success with which the deco¬ 
rations of the ceilings and walls have been made to 
harmonize through the design and execution of 
their allegorical and emblematic ornamentation 
with the subjects of the Gobelins. 

M. Galichon has sent to the Gazette desBeaux- 
Arts a copy of a sketch by Michael Angelo, in his 
possession, which represents the fall of Phaeton. 
The drawing had previously been known only 
through Ottley's very imperfect copy, of which 
this would appear to be the original. On the 
margin is written in Michael Angelo’s hand an 
enquiry addressed to Tommaso dei Cavalieri, 
whether the composition satisfies him, and a 
request that Tommaso will send word by his ser¬ 
vant what he thinks of the design. 

It would appear that the sketch did not meet 
with Cavalieri's satisfaction, for it is obvious from 
Beatrizet’s engraving that the composition was 
altered, and there is, moreover, according to a 
writer in Prenssisehe Jahrbiicher (August, 1874), a 
third variation of the original design, which is in 
the Academy at Venice, and has recently been 
photographed by Naya. In the Venice copy the 
horses alone are fully worked out, while the other 
figures have been left in mere outline, and a varia¬ 
tion in the attitude of the river god is perceptible, 
for instead of lying ns a passive and uninterested 
spectator of the catastrophe, as in the other 
copies, he is represented with upraised arms as if 
in the act of receiving the falling body of Phaeton. 

The French Art journals are speaking with 
patriotic exultation of the genius of the young 
painter Eduard Detaille, who after having ex¬ 
hibited somo of his early sketches for the first 
time in 1860, Rnd taken part in the 1870-71 
campaigns as secretary to General Pajol, has now 
come forward as an original and spirited delinea¬ 
tor of battle-scenes and camp life. E. Detaille, 
who was born in 1848, showed his natural bent at 
an early age by covering every book and slate that 
came in bis way with figures of soldiers in all 
conceivable poses of action and repose. In 1865 
he became the pupil of Meissonier, and devoted 
himself with considerable application to the study 
of his art. Since his return to the life of a civilian 
he has again employed himself in painting, or 
rather etching, and his sketches of scenes from 
the war are pronounced by Germans competent 
to pass an opinion on them, to be marvellously true 
to reality. His special success is said to consist in 
the perfect truthfulness with which he has caught 
up and reproduced the national and marked pecu¬ 
liarities of the different German troops, not a 
trait of individuality having escaped his keen 
observation, or eluded his delicate power of re¬ 
production. 


THE STAGE. 

In fulfilment of her engagement, Miss Lydia 
Thompson has reappeared in London, at the 
Charing Cross Theatre. A burlesque which has 
been performed five hundred times by this blithe 
lady, in America, forms the staple of an entertain¬ 


ment which is rather to be enjoved than criticised. 
A strict adherence to given rules of composition 
is hardly the characteristic of any burlesque: 
least of all of that version of Blue Beard now 
acted at the Charing Cross ; for this is a perform¬ 
ance frankly designed for the diversion of the 
many. By this means or by that—by the attrac¬ 
tion of a song that is sure to be encored, of a 
dance sure to be applauded, of dresses that sparkle 
with all the jewels of the inexhaustible East, of a 
man who out-Woodins Mr.Woodinin the rapidity 
of his transformations, of a humour which because 
it is not English and familiar may, if it please you, 
be accepted as Chinese—by all these means the 
Town is to be drawn : London is to be compelled 
to come in. Nor does London seem particularly 
slow to accept the invitation; and in accepting 
the invitation it may note something more than 
the strange things which it has been asked to see: it 
may note the difference between the burlesque act¬ 
ing of Miss Thompson and that of too many of the 
sisters of her cralt. For six years this actress 
has been absent from the London stage. It is 
longer ago than that, however, since she was first 
the potent attraction of the stage of burlesque, 
and her theatre the point towards which con¬ 
verged the lines of hansoms that started, after 
dinner-time, from Pall Mall and Piccadilly. Sub¬ 
sequent experience proves that Miss Lydia Thomp¬ 
son’s admirers of those days were not bad critics, 
after all. Those gentlemen knew what they were 
going to see, and did not hurry off in hansoms 
for nothing. They were sure of a performance 
that would be sunny and pleasant. In its pecu¬ 
liar line, Miss Lydia Thompson’s success has not 
been undeserved. At the Charing Cross her re¬ 
ception hag been entirely cordial. 

During the week Mdlle. Beatrice and her 
travelling company, now located at the Hay- 
market, have been appearing in a pretty accurate 
translation of Xos Intimes ; a translation which 
differs in this respect from the version of the 
piece played many years since at the Saint James’s 
under the title Friends or Foes. Friends or Foes 
was a favourite piece with an elegant actress of 
comedy—Miss Herbert—and it has for the Lond<jn 
playgoer an additional interest of association, in 
that it is the piece which during a brief illness of 
Miss Herbert’s first afforded to Miss Kate Terry, 
in early youth, the means of making her mark. 
In France, the chief character—that of the 
heroine—is linked with the name of an entirely 
accomplished comedienne, Madame Fargueil, and 
the performance of Madame Fargueil in the part 
has been seen in London ; so that Mdlle. Beatrice, 
at the Haymarket, has had more than one strong 
souvenir to contend with, and it is greatly to her 
credit that her performance has been in many 
ways successful and artistic. She has been well 
seconded by Mr. Vernon and Mr. Wenman. Xos 
Intimes has quite truly been pronounced the 
wittiest and most pungent play of a once brilliant 
author — Monsieur Sardou — but it has two 
separate sources of interest; one, the sketches of 
the confiding host's fair-weather friends, whose 
presence justifies the title; and the other, the 
attachment, passing into intrigue, which exists 
between the youthful guest and the somewhat 
less youthful wife. The “ simple and credulous '* 
bonhomie of the husband is a thing excellently 
conceived and portrayed. 

The Prince of Wales's Theatre re-opened on 
Saturday, with the performance of The School for 
Scandal, which was given during the London 
season. A little comedy by Mr. Gilbert is under¬ 
stood to be in preparation. 

The new performance of Tico Roses, which 
constitutes the main feature in the Vaudeville 
programme for the autumn, will be criticised next 
week in the Academy. 

A little domestic drama by Mr. Arthur 
A’Beekett, called Faded Flowers, will be produced 
this evening at the Haymarket. On Monday a new 
extravaganza, by Mr. Farnie, will be brought out 
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at the Strand; and on the same evening the Globe 
•will open under the management of Mr. Fairlie, 
late of the St. James's, who will bring with him 
the Saint James's pieces of last season—the 
boisterous Vert-Vert, and Mr. John Oxenford's 
skilful adaptation of Mrs. Henry Wood’s best 
known novel. 

Victor S£jour, a dramatist well known in 
Paris, died last Sunday, and was buried a couple 
of days afterwards in Pere La Chaise, attended to 
his grave by the troop of sudden friends whom 
custom summons to every' French funeral. St5- 
jour was successful in his youth, and he failed in 
his middle-age. If he is to be remembered, it 
■will be by one sensational drama, Le Fils de la 
Nutt, and one spectacular drama, La Prise de 
Pikin. His later works were crowded off the 
stage by Offenbach's music and by dances of 
women dressed ns fishes and birds, for he catered 
for the theatres which these things have invaded, 
and not for the Fran^ais, the Gymnase, or the 
Vaudeville. He lived at last poor and neglected, 
and had to die in order that the feuilletonistcs 
might recollect that he had existed. 

Tnr, honours of the performance of Gilberte at 
the Gymnase Theatre have fallen, not so much to 
the authors, Messieurs Gondinet and Deslandes, 
as to Mdlle. Delaporte, the actress who, after an 
absence of ten years or so, has come back from 
St. Petersburg to act for twenty nights at the 
Gymnase. Her reception was naturally sympa¬ 
thetic, and was awarded by a most brilliant 
audience; the leading actress of the Gymnase, 
Mdlle. Blanche Pierson, applauding from a private 
box. It has long been recognised by the best 
judges that Mdlle. Delaporte is one of the first 
actresses of comedy in Europe: a mistress of her 
art, who obtains from her art every legitimate 
effect, and never forces it out of its proper pro¬ 
vince. Her entire understanding of every cha¬ 
racter she assumes, and her subtle expression of 
contained emotion, place her as the equal not only 
of Mdlle. Pierson herself, but of Delaporte's now 
departed comrades, Rose Chdri and Desclde. The 
new piece Gilberte is in four acts, which appear 
somewhat lacking in continuity or unity of inte¬ 
rest, for while in the beginning the interest is 
centred upon Gilberte as a daughter, it is trans¬ 
ferred to her career as a wife. But judicious ex¬ 
cisions since the first representation have to some 
extent removed this objection, and there is no 
doubt that the piece affords to Landrol and to 
Ravel as well as to Mdlle. Delaporte an opportunity 
of exhibiting the excellence of their art. 


We understand that Mr. Clement O'Neil is the 
author of the English version of Girajle- Girofla 
which is shortly to be produced at the Phil¬ 
harmonic Theatre. 

The Strand Theatre will perform, together with 
Famie’s new burlesque of Loo, or the Party who 
took Miss, still for some time Poole’s comedy of Paul 
Pry, whose success continues, and afterwards pro¬ 
duce a new comedy by Mr. Byron, under the name 
of Old Sailors, as a “ pendant ” to his Old Soldiers. 
The principal parts are written for Mr. C. H. Ste¬ 
phenson, Mr. Terry, Mr. Henry Cox, and Miss 
Ada Swanborough. 

We understand that Mr. Hallidav's treatment 
of Scott’s Talisman, in the new spectacular drama, 
Richard Ceeur de Lion, to be produced to-night 
at Drury Lane is much like Mr. Mathesson’s in 
his Talismano libretto. The only difference is that 
in the drama the part of Saladin is made prominent. 
The Sultan appears in each of the first three acts in 
another disguise, and only in the last he assumes 
his real character. As in his previous stage 
adaptations, the author gives great opportunities 
for the development of scenic effects, such as pro¬ 
cessions, ballets, &c. Some of the characters, such 
as Saladin, Richard, Sir Kenneth, &c., are drawn 
with energetic features, whilst others, Edith 
Plantagenet, for instance, appear like a mosaic, 


composed of many little details, which at first 
seem to be almost unimportant. Mr. Carl Meyder, 
the new musical conductor at Drury Lane, has 
composed a clever overture, and some ballet and 
march music, which will probablv add to the 
general success of Mr. Andrew Halliday’s newest 
adaptation. 

A correspondent in Vienna writes:—The 
Wiener Stadttheater, our best theatre after the 
Burgtheater, sustains a loss not easily to be re¬ 
paired, through the resignation of the director, 
Dr. Heinrich Laube. As usual in such cases, a 
pecuniary matter was the principal cause of a dis¬ 
agreement between the director and the higher 
authorities. The Stadttheater was created by Dr. 
I Aube, who was from 1850 to 1808 Director of the 
Burgtheater, bo called because it is in the Emperor’s 
“Burg ” (Castle), itself. This theatre is among the 
German stages what the ComSdie Fran faise is among 
the French, and it had its best period during the 
eighteen years of Dr. Laube's management. When 
he, the author of Die Karlsschiiler, Graf Essex, 
Cato in Eisen, and many another celebrated drama, 
retired from the Burgtheater on account of quar¬ 
rels with the late General-Intendant Baron Miinch- 
Bellinghausen (better known under his nom de 
plume Frederich Halm), Laube went to Leipzig, 
where he undertook the management of the 
Stadttheater, but soon came back to Vienna, his 
favourite town, and created the theatre which he 
now forsakes. Dr. Lobe, one of the best actors of 
the Stadttheater company, has been entrusted 
with the provisional management, but several 
of the other principal members, the Professor 
of Oration, Ilerr Alexander Strakosch among 
them, have demanded to be released from their 
engagements. There is a rumour that Anton 
Ascher, who was once director of the Carl- 
Theater, and is now living in retirement, will be 
offered the managership. 

The Komische Oper (Opera Comique), which 
had closed its doors last season, has been leased by 
Herr Hasemann, one of the former directors, and 
will shortly be reopened. Following the example 
of the Paris Conservatoire, the Vienna Conser- 
vatorium der Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde (the 
same excellent school where the prima domut of 
Covent Garden Opera, Mdlle. d’Angeri, received 
her musical education), has established a school 
for dramatic art in its higher forms. This new 
institution supplies a real want, because there was 
actually no suclx establishment existing, except a 
few private theatre-schools, which left very much 
to desire. The best actors from both the Burg- 
and the Stadttheater, like Herren Baumeister, 
Forster, Friedman, and the “ Master of Oration,” 
Herr Strakosch, will be professors of declamation; 
Mr. Price, solo dancer at the great Opera Ballet, 
will teach Mimic; Joseph Weilen, one of the most 
prominent dramatic authors of the day, has been 
appointed Professor d£ Literature, etc. It is alto¬ 
gether such an institution as would very well find 
its place in England. One of the next novelties 
of the Stadttheater will be an adaptation from 
Octave Feuillet’s sensational drama, Le Sphinx. 

Heinrich Laube, during his stay at Carlsbad, 
has adapted Shakspere’s Pericles to the stage, and 
the piece is to be brought out at the Vienna 
Stadttheater in the course of the winter. 


MUSIC. 

NEW MUSIC. 

We have received from Messrs. Stanley Lucas, 
Weber, and Co., a parcel of their recent publica¬ 
tions for review, consisting of songs and pianoforte 
pieces, which, though not requiring any very de¬ 
tailed criticism, are of sufficient interest to render 
them well worthy of a short notice in our columns. 

Anton Rubinstein's songs may be said to be all 
but unknown in this country, and a selection of 
them with English words will surely be acceptable 


to the large number of musicians who desire to 
keep themselves au courant with the music of the 
present dav. Among the pieces now before us 
are the “ Twelve Songs from the Persian of Mirza 
Schaffy,” “ The Forest Witch”(“Die Waldhexe"), 
and “ Here's to thee, gentle Mary,” all from Rubin¬ 
stein’s pen. Taken as a whole, these smaller com¬ 
positions must be considered superior to the same 
author’s larger works. In the latter is almost 
invariably to be found great diffuseness; and side 
by side with many interesting thoughts, a large 
amount of “ padding.” In these little songs, how¬ 
ever, where a felicitous first idea is the great 
desideratum, Rubinstein is met with under more 
favourable circumstances. The Persian songs 
have a peculiar quaintness about them. With 
the view, doubtless, of imparting a local colouring 
to them, the composer has adopted quasi-oriental 
scales and unusual rhythms, very happy effects 
being obtained by the frequent use of the interval 
known as the “ augmented second,” as, for example, 
in the song “ My heart is crowned with thee ” 
(No. 2). It cannot be said that all the numbers 
are of the same merit—indeed, there are few more 
unequal writers than Rubinstein—but several of 
them are truly charming. Besides the song just 
referred to, No. 3, “ YY hen thy fairy feet delight 
my gaze,” may be specified as remarkably original 
and pleasing from the freshness of its rhythms. 
No. 0, “ Oh, could it remain so for ever,” is 
another strikingly original number; and No. 11, 
“ Look not so coyly,” shows that Rubinstein can, 
when he chooses, write more simply and un¬ 
affectedly than most people woulct give him 
credit for. On the other hand, there are a few 
numbers in which the desire for originality leadr 
to affectation and eccentricity, as for example on 
the last page of No. 6, in which the roulades with 
which the song ends are neither expressive nor 
beautiful. The song, “The Forest Witch,” a 
tine piece of musical declamation, was sung 
several times in public last season by Miss An¬ 
toinette Sterling, with a success which the merits 
of the composition fully justify. “ Here’s to thee, 
gentle Mary,” is a very pleasing little song, though 
hardly so striking as some of the others under 
notice. 

It is not often that we have met with compo¬ 
sitions from an English pen which have given us 
such real pleasure as four songs by Mr. II. A. 
Rudall, an accomplished amateur, who, however, 
needs no indulgence on that score, as his acquire¬ 
ments would do no discredit to a professor. The 
only fear to be entertained with regard to Mr. 
Rudall’s songs is, lest they should be too good to 
be popular. Their beauty is of a refined kind, 
appealing rather to the cultivated musician than 
to the average amateur. “ The Days of Merry 
Spring-time,” though not from a musical point 
ot view by any means the best of the four, is 
likely to be the most acceptable to the majority 
of hearers; but the other three songs, the words 
of all of which are from Bailey’s Festus, are of 
a very high order. “ Ask me not to look and 
love ” is a particularly elegant and expressive 
song, but the rest of the series can also be warmly 
recommended. 

“ Sonetto di Dante Alighieri,” set to music by 
Hans von Biilow, Op. 22, is a very pleasing and 
flowing melody, which calls for no further com¬ 
ment. 

Two songs for Mezzo-Soprano, by J. F. II. 
Read (No. 1 “ Nydia’s Love Song,” No. 2 “ A 
Regret for Childhood”), are very well written, 
and commendably free from commonplace. The 
first is possibly rather the more interesting of the 
two, but both contain good points. 

Of “Three Songs,” dedicated to Mr. Santley 
bv Edmund T. Chipp, the first and second are 
before us. The first is an extremely simple vet 
very effective setting of Longfellow’s poem, “ The 
Curfew;” the second, entitled “Old Farewell 
Song,” is more in the style of Schumann, whom, 
without servile imitation, Dr. Chipp would seem 
to have taken for his model. 
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“ Ask me no more,” song’, with violoncello obbli¬ 
gato, by Oliveria L. Prescott, shows very con¬ 
siderable musical feeling, and when adequately 
rendered would be effective. 

A scries of four-part songs for mixed voices, 
may be briefly dismissed with the remark that it 
contains three pieces (“Lullaby of Life,” “The 
Ilainbow,” and “The Angel's Visit”), by Mr. 
Henry Leslie, and two (“ The Sun is bright ” and 
“ Summer Morning") by Mr. James Coward. 
Both these gentlemen are so well known for their 
skill in til is particular species of composition that 
it will be sutlicient to say that the present part- 
songs are not unworthy of the reputation of tln-ir 
writers, and will be found useful additions to the 
repertoires of choral societies. 

There still remain to be noticed two pianoforte 
pieces. The first is a very bright and sparkling 
“ Intermezzo Scherzoso,” by Dr. linns von Billow, 
which with good playing cannot fail to please; 
and tiie other is a fantasia, by Wilhelm Ivuhe, on 
themes from Glinka’s opera, Life for the Czar, 
which is very pleasing in its subjects, and being 
treated in Mr. Kuke's usual brilliant style, makes 
a very good drawing-room piece. 

Edenezer I’koit. 


The Liverpool Musical Festival commences on 
Tuesday next, under the direction of Sir Julius 
Benedict. The list of solo performers includes 
the names of Mdme. Adelina Patti, Mdlle. Al¬ 
bum, Miss Edith Wynne, Mrs. Weldon, Mdme. 
Patov, Mr. Siius lleeves, Mr. Beutham, Mr. E. 
Lloyd, Hen- Conrad Behrens, and Mr. Santley as 
vocalists ; Miss Dora Schirmacher as solo piuuist; 
and Hen - Straus and Mr. Carrodus as solo 
violinists. The orchestra will manlier over a 
hundred instrumentalists, with M. Sainton as 
leader, and Mr. W. T. Best at the organ, while 
the chorus will consist of above three hundred 
voices. The morning performances will consist of 
sacred, and the evening of secular music. The 
sacred works to lie giv en are AC Paid, Gounod's 
new mass, “ S.'S. Angeli Custodes," selections from 
the Creation, Messiah, Judas Maeeabaem, and 
Israel in liip/pt, and Sullivan's Light of the World, 
which will be conducted by the composer. The 
most important features of the secular concerts 
will be a new “ Festival Overture ” by Mr. G. A. 
Macl'tirren, and au orchestral work entitled “ The 
Lay of the Last Minstrel " by Mr. J. F. Barnett, 
both composed expressly for the Festival, a festal 
march entitled “ Edinburgh ” by Professor Oakeley, 
Gounod's Joan of Arc, Mozart's symphony in G 
minor, Beethoven's “ Pastoral,” and Mendelssohn's 
“ Italian ” symphonies, and Mendelssohn’s G minor 
concerto. 

Interesting particulars as to the progress of 
Wagner's great Bayreuth enterprise appear from 
time to time in the German musical papers. A 
recent number of tlie Signals states that the com¬ 
poser has nearly finished the instrumentation of 
the last act of the Gotterddimnerung, the con¬ 
cluding piece of the tetralogy, and that the close 
of this work is “the most colossal thing that the 
genius of the master has ever produced.” Oilers of 
singers and players come in from all sides. Wag¬ 
ner wishes to have all his singers tall, as having 
to represent chiefly gods and heroes, and thus far 
it is said he has been very successful, llis Sieg¬ 
fried ( Herr Glatz lamlBriiuuhilde (Frau Mnterua) 
are both of imposing stature. For the two giants, 
Easolt and Father, after long search two singers 
of enormous height hav e been found, who, how¬ 
ever, are both lean and will have to be padded. 
In Bayreuth, where it is well known tliat Wivguer 
requires only tall singers, it has passed into a 
saying, if a tall mau passes along the street, 
“ There goes a Nibelung ! ” The full orchestral 
score of “Die \\ ulkiire,” the second part of the 
work, lavs just been published by Messrs. Schott, 
of Mainz. 

Ix connexion with the same subject, it will in¬ 


terest many of our readers to learn that Mr. Alfred 
Forman has translated the whole of the drama 
Der Mini/ des Nibelungen into English, and that 
three of the four parts (“ Rheingold,” “ Die 
Walkiiro,” and “ Siegfried ”) have been printed 
for private circulation. The translation of the 
Giitterdiimmerung is, we believe, also com¬ 
plete, but Mr. Forman is wisely keeping it back 
until the publication of the music. Our reader’s 
will form some idea of the ditliculty of the task 
when we say that, not only is the original metre 
retained so that the English text fits the music, 
but that Mr. Forman has actually preserved the 
alliterative verse, which is a special feature of 
Wagner’s poem. As a complete understanding of 
the drama is absolutely indispensable to tire ap¬ 
preciation of the music, we hope that Mr. For¬ 
man will ere long publish his entire translation. 
Still more desirable is it that Messrs. Schott, the 
proprietors of the music, should bring out a cheap 
edition of the work with the English text in 
addition to the original German. By so doing, 
they would confer a great benefit on the large 
number of musicians in this country who are in¬ 
terested in Wagner's music, hut who have not 
sutlicient acquaintance with the German lan¬ 
guage to follow the original text. We trust that 
before the performances in 1870 such an edition 
may be issued. 

IlEitr. Josef R Weinberger, whose pianoforte 
quartett was produced with great success last 
season in Loudon, is at present at work upon a 
new symphony, which, according to the Musika- 
lisches Woehenblatt, an Italian musical society lias 
commissioned him to write. 

Signor Foil, the well-known bass, leaves 
England at the end of next week for St. Peters¬ 
burg, where he will appear for the first time on 
the 12th of next mouth. 

The Viennese Ladies’ Orchestra will leave at 
the end of next week for Manchester, where they 
have taken an engagement for twelve concerts. 

We learn from Vienna that Mdme. Christine 
Nilsson (Mdme. de Rouzaud) is expected in that 
city, or will by this time have arrived there. 
Mdme. Nilsson intends to give the poor, “star”- 
neglected inhabitants of the great city on the 
blue Danube a proof of her high abilities, which 
are already acknowledged in London and in Paris, 
and which have made her a favourite with our 
Transatlantic cousins. Mdme. Nilsson intends to 
appear either at the Hofoperntheater (the Im¬ 
perial Opera), or to arrange three concerts on her 
own account. It will be remembered that the 
Swedish songstress refused to appear in Berlin 
after the l'ranco-Prussiau war, when she was 
wanted for the production of Ambroise Thomas' 
Hamlet, saying she feared to lose the favour of 
her Parisian admirers if she sang before a German 
audience. 

Tiie Society of Musical Composers in France, 
under the presidency of Ambroise Thomas, Henri 
Reber, Fdlicien David, Victor Masse, and Vau- 
corbeil, have addressed a memorial to the National 
Assembly, complaining of the stagnation of the 
musical Rrt in France, and the poverty of the 
repertoire of the lyrical theatre. It asks for 
greater activity on the part of the direction of 
the Opera Comique, the rehabilitation of the 
Theatre Lyrique on the Place du Chiitelet, as well 
ns larger subventions and greater encouragement 
for the choral and symphonic societies. The 
petition is signed by almost all the known com¬ 
posers in France. 

How are the mighty fallen ! lima di Murska, 
once the “star” of the Vienna Opera, and after¬ 
wards a favourite of English and American 
audiences, is now singing at the Polish National 
Theatre in Lemberg, one of the dirtiest towns in 
Galicia. Signor Naudiu, the once-admired tenor, 
joins Millie. Murska in these honours. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The project of connecting the three principal 
rivers of Western Germany—viz., the Rhine, the 
Ems, and the Weser—by a canal, is one of long 
standing, and has been recently again brought for¬ 
ward, more especially by persons interested in the 
coal industry and other important brandies of 
reduction in Westphalia and Rhenish Prussia, 
t is said that the Prussian Government is inclined 
to lend its assistance towards the realisation of the 
project. 

A branch of industry which is gradually in¬ 
creasing in importance has arisen in late veal’s in 
the barren moorlands of North-western Germany, 
by the preparation of peat (or turf), which is 
largely used as fuel in this part of Europe; and 
two companies have lately been funned in Olden¬ 
burg for the purpose of manufacturing peat on a 
large scale. The peat is cut out of the soil of the 
marshy moors or bogs by means of a laige flat- 
bottomed steam-vessel, which is able to cut a 
canal twenty (German) feet in breadth and six 
feet in depth, whilst proceeding at the rate of from 
ten to twelve feet per hour. The soil thus cut out 
is deposited alongside of the hank of the canal, 
where it is subsequently cut into the shape of 
bricks, and then dried. 

The question of the best means to be employed 
for the conservation of woods and forests in Ger¬ 
many came before the Foresters' Congress held at 
Freiberg on September 5. The importance of the 
sub ject was universally admitted, and the extra¬ 
ordinary influence which a scientific and system¬ 
atic metl od of management would have on the 
general physical and economic relations of the 
people at large was fully recognised. In Germany 
about 18 per cent, of all the woods are in the 
hands of communal and parish proprietors, and 
only 4 or 5 per cent, in those of the Imperial 
Government ; hence until legislative enactments 
are brought to hear on this branch of landed pro¬ 
perty, no uniibriuity of system can be looked for. 
The next meeting of the Congress will be held in 
1875 at Hanover. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Ashanti IF«r: A Narrative 'prepared 
from the Official Documents ly Permission 
of Sir Garnet Wolseley, C.B., K.C.M.G. 
By Henry Brackeuburv, Captain, Royal 
Artillery, Assistant Military Secretary to 
Sir Garnet Wolseley during the War, and 
formerly Professor of Military History at 
the Royal Military Academy at Woolwich. 
With Maps and Plans compiled from the 
Staff Surveys, &c., by Harry Cooper, 
Lieutenant, 47th Regiment, sometime 
Adjutant of Transport in the Campaign. 
(Edinburgh and London : Wm. Blackwood 
& Sons, 1874.) 

Although the war on the Gold Coast was only 
brought to a conclusion on the 4th of Febru¬ 
ary by the capture of Coomassie, no fewer 
than live different accounts of the campaign 
have been already published. With the ex¬ 
ception of Captain Brackenbury’s book, how¬ 
ever, they are all written by special corre¬ 
spondents of the various newspapers. These, 
although interesting narratives of personal 
experience, do not pretend to give a com¬ 
plete history of the military operations. 
Captain Brackenbury’s book is of a much 
more elaborate kind, full—perhaps too full 
—of details; and it deals with the whole 
question of the Ashanti difficulty in an ex¬ 
haustive manner. The author enjoyed ex¬ 
ceptional advantages as a chronicler of the 
war. From his position as military secre¬ 
tary to Sir Garnet Wolseley, he must have 
been in constant and close communication 
with him throughout, and have been in pos¬ 
session of full information with regard to 
the military situation in all its phases from 
first to last; and although, as he is careful 
to explain, the narrative is not an official 
one, and has not heen revised, or even seen 
previous to publication, by Sir Garnet Wolse¬ 
ley or any of his staff, yet all official docu¬ 
ments were placed at the author's disposal 
without reserve, and valuable data supplied 
by different officials. 

Now this very intimate association of the 
historian with the chief actors in the events 
related, this derivation of all knowledge from 
official sources, is not an unmixed gain. It 
ensures a general accuracy as to facts, but is 
liable to bias the interpretation of them. 
And a defect of this kind may be traced 
throughout Captain Brackenbury’s book. 
There is a want of independent and im¬ 
partial criticism of military men and their 
work, a tendency to view every act of the 
commander, and every service of his sub¬ 
ordinates in the most favourable light. 
Where others have found fault, Captain 
Brackenbnry is ready with a warm defence, 
and mistakes and disasters are often lightly 
passed over, or excused as altogether un¬ 
avoidable under the circumstances in which 
they occurred. 


Apart from this, however, the work has 
great merit. In spite of the numerous de¬ 
tails with which it is charged, it is extremely 
lucid, intelligible, and written in a simple 
and vigorous style, while the admirable maps 
by which it is illustrated enable the reader to 
follow with facility the intricate movements 
of the early part of the campaign. 

The book is conveniently divided into two’ 
volumes, iu accordance with a natural ar¬ 
rangement of the subject. The first volume 
treats of the origin of the war, and the 
series of events which led to the retreat of 
the Ashanti army across the Prah; the 
second of the march to Coomassie, and sub¬ 
jects relating to the condition and prospects 
of the countries of the Gold Coast. 

The war originated in the old fend be¬ 
tween the Fantis and the Ashantis. The 
Ashantis naturally felt a strong objection to 
the transfer of Elmina from the Butch, the 
friends of their allies the natives of Elmina, 
to the English, the friends of their hereditary 
enemies the Fantis. Again, the King of 
Ashanti favoured the Butch rule rather 
than the English, because the former en¬ 
couraged the slave trade, while the latter 
had always striven to keep it down. This 
trade formed one of the chief sources of 
revenue to the Ashantis, who regularly sent 
down slaves to the Batch possessions, where 
they were purchased and shipped under 
the name of soldiers to Java. Ashanti 
traders hardly ever ventured to visit 
Cape Coast after the war of 18(13, and 
the Ashantis felt, no doubt, that if Elmina 
passed into the hands of the English, the 
allies of their enemies the Fantis, they 
would find themselves shut out altogether 
from the coast. Accordingly, in November 
1870, while the negociations between the 
English and Butch governments for the 
cession of Elmina were in progress, King 
Koffee Kalealli wrote to Mr. Ussher, the 
administrator of the Coast Settlements, 
protesting against the transfer, and claim¬ 
ing Elmina as his own, on the ground 
that it had paid tribute to his ances¬ 
tors from time immemorial. This put a 
stop to the negociations for a time. The 
English Government appears to have acted 
with judgment and caution. If the English 
settlements were to be retained, it was a 
wise and politic measure to bring the Butch 
settlements intermingled with them under 
the same rule. As matters stood, broils 
were constantly arising between the tribes 
under the Butch, and those under English 
protection. Bnt the British Government 
refused to aceept the transfer, which the 
Batch were eager to make, until King 
Koffee's claim was withdrawn, and the con¬ 
sent of the King and chiefs of Elmina to the 
change publicly given. This having been 
effected, the forts were finally handed over 
on April 6,1872. 

In the meantime, negociations had been 
going on for some time between successive 
governors of the Gold Coast and the King 
of Ashanti for the release of certain German 
missionaries, who had been taken prisoners 
by Adoo Buflo, an Ashanti chieftain, and 
kept in confinement at Coomassie. All ap¬ 
peared to be satisfactorily arranged except 
the amount of the ransom to be paid, and 
King Koffee declared himself reconciled to 


the transfer of Elmina as a fait accompli, 
when on January 29,1873, the news reached 
Cape Coast Castle that the Ashantis had 
crossed the Prah, and invaded the Protecto¬ 
rate. The negociations for the release o 
the missionaries laid been earned on merely 
to gain time to complete the preparations for 
war, which the King had long been making. 

The Fanti tribes met the invaders near 
Bnnquah, about eighteen miles from Cape 
Coast, at the beginning of April, and after 
successfully repelling for the first time in 
their history the attack of the Ashantis, 
they all at once unaccountably retreated, 
and broke up in ntter confusion. A 
third encounter in the neighbourhood of 
Elmina resulted in the complete rout of the 
Fantis, and a terrible panic reigned at Cape 
Coast, the people of the surrounding districts 
flocking thither in thousands for protection. 
After this the Fantis could not be brought 
up to the fighting point again, and Colonel 
Harley, the Administrator, could merely 
hold the forts at Cape Coast and Elmina 
until the arrival of Colonel Festing with a 
reinforcement of marines in the month of 
June. Then the disaffected quarter of El¬ 
mina was bombarded, and the Ashanti forces 
who came to the rescue severely defeated by 
Colonel Festing’s troops. The road to the 
Prah was commenced by Lieutenant Gordon, 
Houssas drilled, and advanced fortified posts 
established to cover Elmina and Cape Coast. 
But no active operations of importance were 
undertaken until after the arrival of Sir Gar¬ 
net Wolseley on the 2nd of October. Captain 
Brackenbury complains that the General was 
sent out without an army—required to make 
bricks without straw—but the Home Govern¬ 
ment surely acted wisely in not sending out 
European troops until Sir Gai-net Wolseley 
had personally examined the state of aflairs, 
and estimated his requirements for the cam¬ 
paign. There was ample time for communi¬ 
cation before the fine season set in, during 
which time only active operations could be 
safely carried on. The white troops could not 
have been encamped for any length of time 
without most serious risk to their health and 
efficiency. If they had been available for 
an attack upon the flank of the Ashanti 
army as it passed within striking distance 
in its retreat to the Prah, it is probable that 
severe loss might have been inflicted, and 
the conclusion of a peace materially hastened. 
But no result which did not include the 
occupation of Coomassie itself would have 
been satisfactory. The plan adopted was 
infinitely more advantageous in the end. The 
English regiments were kept in readiness at 
home, and despatched with extraordinary 
celerity as soon as the request for them was 
received. The invasion of the enemy’s 
country could not be attempted until the 
military road to the Prah .was completed, 
and this could not be accomplished until the 
Ashantis had recrossed tba£ river. By 
pushing forward advanced posts and 
strongly fortifying them, by harassing the 
enemy by frequent reconnaissances and 
small attacks, the English commander, 
powerfully assisted by epidemic disease 
which raged in the enemy’s camp, and the 
exhaustion of the supplies yielded by the 
country they occupied, succeeded in clearing 
the Protectorate of the invaders. Then the 
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rond to the Prah was quickly completed, the 
white troops had arrived and were ready at 
hand, and the triumphant advance npon 
Coomassie was rapidly effected. The energy 
and ability with which the first series of 
operations was carried ont have hardly been 
fully appreciated at home, for the difficulties 
•were endless, and the labour entailed npon the 
staff and special service officers was enor¬ 
mous and unceasing. The full success of 
the expedition is largely due to the efficient 
service of the exceptionally able men whom 
the love of enterprise and Sir Garnet Wol- 
scley’s personal influence and reputation 
attracted to his side. 

The story of the advance npon Coomassie 
has been told so often and so recently that it 
must still bo fresh in the memory of every 
one, and it is not necessary to repeat it here. 

The invasion of the Ashanti territory 
was ablv and brilliantly conducted to a suc¬ 
cessful issue. The capital of Ashanti was 
for the first time entered by a victorious 
enemy. It is impossible not to feel regret 
that it was so quickly evacuated, for there 
seems now no doubt that the English army 
might have remained there a few days 
longer in perfect safety. Captain Sartorius 
rode through it with an escort of only 
twenty Houssas five days after Sir Garnet 
Wolseley left it. The day following Captain 
Glover entered it with his forces, and 
marched unmolested and without difficulty 
after the British army to Prahsu. Six days 
later still, carriers with mails for Captain 
Glover passed through the capital, and fol¬ 
lowed him safely down the road to the Prah. 
The difficulty of getting up supplies rather 
than the temporary flooding of the rivers 
was probably the chief cause of the hasty 
retreat. A meeting with Captain Glover 
in Coomassie, and the destruction of the 
Bantama, or sacred burial place of the 
kings, the sanctuary round which the 
horrible ceremonial of human sacrifices cen¬ 
tres, would have added immensely to the 
value of the results attained. The King’s 
executioner told Dr. Mackinnon that he 
killed two or three people every day, and at 
least a thousand a year, and that the week 
preceding the capture of the city the number 
of victims was so great he could not com¬ 
pute them. The Ashanti system of fet¬ 
ishism appears to be the only one in the 
coast district into which the element of human 
sacrifice largely enters, and it would have 
been an immense gain to the people of the 
country, and to humanity, if the despotism 
founded npon such a foul and bloody super¬ 
stition had been utterly broken up and 
destroyed. 

The Fanti tribes conld not be induced to 
face the enemy, in spite of the “ encourage¬ 
ment ” given them by white officers, one of 
whom reported that the fatigue of beating 
the allies into action alone was excessive. 
But the disciplined native troops, especi¬ 
ally the Houssas, Yorubas, and Kossoos, 
although given at times to a reckless expen¬ 
diture of ammunition, appear to have de¬ 
veloped good soldierly qualities. Bait’s 
Honssa artillerymen fought as well as men 
could fight. It is clear that a trustworthy 
native force may be raised from these sources 
amply sufficient for the defence of the 
Protectorate. * 


The work of the Engineers in making the 
road to the Prah, bridging rivers, throwing 
up defences round the fortified posts and 
camps, and cutting paths for the advance in 
the enemy’s country, hampered as they were 
by the difficulty of obtaining efficient labour, 
must have been extremely arduous, and it 
was thoroughly well done. Indeed the 
Engineers and the medical department have 
shone conspicuously in this campaign. We 
were told at the outset that it was an engi¬ 
neers’ and doctors’ war, and they have every 
reason to be proud of the part they took in 
it. No hitch of any kind appears to have 
occurred. The sanitary arrangements of the 
camps, and the precautions adopted for the 
prevention of sickness, were excellent; the 
hospital accommodation on the line of march, 
and the provision for the transport of the 
sick and wounded, were ample and efficient. 
The result is seen in one of the most striking 


spite of most zealous and untiring efforts, 
through the incurable cowardice of the 
people. Captain Glover, however, succeeded 
in marching triumphantly into the Ashanti 
capital with nearly 5,000 men eight days 
after Sir Garnet Wolseley’s occupation of it, 
to whom he rendered most important ser¬ 
vice by drawing large forces of the enemy 
from the main body. His wonderful power 
of carrying the native chiefs with him and 
making them fight, and his laborious march 
with the army he had created through a 
most difficult country, are well worthy of a 
separate record. With a little more time 
Captain Glover would have led a great 
and formidable army to the invasion of 
Ashanti. 

The feeble character of the Fantis, and 
the impossibility of maintaining a strong 
European staff in such a climate, seem to 
the author to be almost insurmountable ob- 


features of this campaign, carried on in the 
most unhealthy country in the world, viz., 
a mortality of only sixty out of the whole 
force of 3,985, little more than fifteen per 
thousand, or considerably less than 2 per 
cent., including ten men killed in action. 
The mortality in the three white regiments 
was only 1 per cent.; in the Naval Brigade 
2 per cent. 

The men were no doubt picked men in 
the prime of life, and the amount of sickness 
was large, being as high as 71 per cent, in 
the English regiments ; bnt the final result is 
in any case very extraordinary, and speaks 
volumes for the efficiency of the Army and 
Navy Medical Departments. The same 
success did not attend the Control. Cap¬ 
tain Brackenbury admits that the trans¬ 
port was a failure. The only means available 
for conveying supplies into the interior were 
men and women carriers; and the duties of 
the Control officers were too multifarious, 
and they were too heavily overworked to 
organise them systematically, or superintend 
them efficiently. The result was that men 
of different tribes were jumbled together 
instead of being kept in separate gangs 
under their own head men. Engineer labourers 
were laid hold of for transport purposes; 
some carriers did double work, being started 
off with fresh loads the moment they arrived 
without perhaps getting any pay after all, 
while others got paid without carrying a 
load. Discontent arose and desertions be¬ 
came serious; the transport, in fact broke 
down, and active measures had to be taken 
by the commander, who impressed disarmed 
native levies into the service, and placed 
the whole management in the hands of one 
responsible officer, Colonel Colley. It was 
understood that no four-footed animal fit 
for transport could live on the Gold Coast, 
and no attempt was made to employ them; 
and yet we read of Captain Sartorius riding 
a pony in his adventurous expedition to 
Coomassie. Sir Garnet Wolseley and some 
of his officers bad mules, and a large herd 
of cattle were driven right up to the 
Ashanti capital, so that perhaps animal 
transport might have been used after all. 

To the auxiliary expeditions designed to 
march converging columns of native allies 
upon Coomassie, Captain Brackenbury does 
full justice. Captain Butler and Captain 
Daliymple failed to bring up the Akima, in 


stacles in the way of effecting any material 
improvement in the condition of the coun¬ 
tries of the Gold Coast. The only hope he 
sees is in the development of the gold mines, 
and the introduction by that means of a 
large foreign element into the population. 
There seems to be no doubt of the existence 
of gold in abundance. The sands at Cape 
Coast are golden. Captain Thompson found 
the roads in the Wassaw country impassable 
at night by reason of the gold pits dug 
there. Captain Butler describes Western 
Akim as teeming with gold; while Captain 
Glover states that in Eastern Akim “ gold 
is as plentiful as potatoes in Ireland.” The 
opening of these mines would, no doubt, soon 
introduce an invigorating foreign element 
into the population. But this would also 
be a new element of trouble, and would, 
for a time at least, rather increase than 
diminish the difficulties and responsibilities 
of the Government. W. B. Cheadee. 


The History of the Parish of Kirhham, in the 
County of Lancaster. By Henry Fishwick, 
Esq., F.R.H.S. (Manchester: printed for 
the Chetham Society, 1874. 41 o. pp. vii. 
208, iii. 18.) 

The parish of Kirkham is not one well- 
known to fame. No great battle was ever 
fought in it, no great man was ever born in 
it, and yet its history', here printed in a 
handsome quarto, is a book which is far 
from being without interest. Probably a 
British fortress, certainly a Roman station, 
(“ nearly the whole length of the long street 
of Kirkham ” being on their road), it formed 
a portion of the large territory granted at, 
the Conquest to Roger de Poictou. The 
Domesday Book shows that the place-names, 
then in use have continued with little 
variation to the present time. The town of 
Kirkham was one of the first entitled to a 
market and fair by royal charter, which was 
granted 15 Edward I. It was a corporation 
of burgesses and bailiffs, with “ gauldlayers,” 
“ leather scarchards,” “ fflesh and fish 
viewards,” &e., duly empowered to fine 
bakers for not making good bread, and to 
order that neither “ malt makers nor any as 
they employ, shall not dry any malt nor weete 
any dry barley upon the Sabbath day for 
the time to come in the pain of 20«.” 

The parish of Kirkham was governed by 
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“ sworn men,” a name given as early as the 
fourteenth century to persons entrusted by 
popular election with the charge of the 
parish affairs. There are several places in 
Lancashire which were formerly governed 
on this plan, but Kirkham stands alone 
in having thirty men. Their records con¬ 
tain some curious entries. In 1036 the 
vicar attempted to impose some conditions 
upon them, and upon their refusal to comply 
he kept them out of the church, a proceeding 
which led to a legal struggle, wherein the 
parson was ultimately worsted. One of 
Vicar Fleetwood’s rejected conditions was : 
“ if there be any turbulent, or fascitious per¬ 
son, that the rest of the company shall joyne 
with the Vicar and tome him oute.” In 
1680 a catalogue of recusants was drawn up 
to assist the justices of the peace in the 
collection of “ Sunday shillings ”—that is, 
fines for non-attendance at the parish church. 
In the parish of Osbaldeston, the poorer 
Roman Catholics who were unable to pay 
this sum for each attendance at the mass, 
are said to have been furnished with a red. 
cloth collar, which formed a badge of ex¬ 
emption. In North Lancashire the Roman 
Catholics aro still vulgarly called “Red 
Necks.” There were other Nonconformists 
who at times got into trouble. Cuthbert 
Harrison, B.A., who had been curate of Sin¬ 
gleton during the Commonwealth, excited 
the wrath of the vicar of Kirkham after the 
Restoration, by preaching and baptising in 
his own house. For this he was placed 
under ecclesiastical censure, and going to 
the church, the vicar, who had his sermon 
written in shorthand, was so startled by the 
appearance of the heretic, that he lost his 
place, and so “was silent for some time.” 
After appealing vainly to the churchwardens 
and to a justice of the peace, the vicar took 
Harrison by the sleeve and desired him to 
go out. The two walked together to the 
door, where the dissenter, with a strong 
voice said, “ It is time to go when the devil 
drives! ” This feud culminated in a suit 
which the vicar brought against Mr. Har¬ 
rison “ for twenty shillings per month for 
six months absenting himself from church.” 
The defence was that when he did go to 
church he was put out by the plaintiff. 

The judge seems to have been of a facetious 
temper, and said:— 

“ There is fiddle to be hanged, and a fiddle not to 
be hanged. The defendant was under chinch 
censure which might prevent his going to church ; 
but he goes to church and is put out, and then is 
sued upon the statute for not going to church. 
Gentlemen, pray consider it." 

The vicar lost his cause and had the costs to 


An earlier curate of Singleton than Cuth¬ 
bert Harrison had some grievous charges 
laid to his door in 1578. He neither preaches, 
visits the sick, nor teaches the catechism, 
and “he churcheth fornycatours without 
doinge any penaunce.” A fellow feeling 
made him wondrous kind, for it is also 
affirmed that “ he hath lately kepte a 
typlinge hous, and a nowty woman in it.” 

To a woman likewise connected with a 
tippling-bouse, Kirkham owes its present 
Free Grammar School. Isabel Birley, a 
benevolent alewife, in 1621 went to the 
sworn men who were assembled in the 


church, and showing them 301. which she 
had in her apron, told them she had “brought 
that money to give it towards the erecting 
of a free schole for pore children to be 
taught gratis.” The apron of money re¬ 
ceived sundry additions, but none of the 
gentry were so open-handed in their liberality 
as kindly Isabel Birley. It is a pity after so 
good a beginning to find that the “religious 
difficulty ” intruded itself, and that when 
the foundress, now by a second marriage 
Isabel Wilding, went to the feoffees, 
1636,— 

“ her purpose being to have bestowed 30/. more 
towards the school if she had found them 
favourable to her in something she willed of 
them. . . . Whereas, Mr. Clifton gave her harsh 
words, and such as sent her home with much dis¬ 
content and passion.” 

Another benefactor of the parish was 
James Thistleton, of Wrea, a tailor whose 
wages for the greater part of his life did not 
exceed fourpence a day and his victuals, and 
yet left enough of money at his death in 
1693 to establish a free school. 

Amongst the old houses of Kirkham, 
Mains Hall is noticeable as being tradition¬ 
ally connected with two very different nota¬ 
bilities. Allen, the last of the English Car. 
dinals, is said to have had his hiding-place 
there, and “ it is also reported that on more 
than one occasion the Prince Regent paid 
visits to Mrs. Fitzherbert, whilst she was 
staying there with her relatives.” 

Kirkham is not destitute of folk-lore. 
There was a witch at Singleton, and a hairy 
ghost at Weeton; a cucking stool existed 
here as early as the twelfth century; foot¬ 
ball was played in the streets on Christmas 
Day, bragget Sunday, teanloe night, and 
Mayday were duly observed. Bull-baiting, 
bear-baiting, and cock-fighting were amongst 
the old amusements, pace-eggers went about 
at Easter, and charms and omens of various 
descriptions were firmly believed in. Per¬ 
haps the funniest bit of superstition is that 
given from a tract printed in 1646, setting 
forth that a papist lady gave birth to a 
headless babe for having said, “ I pray God 
that rather than I shall be a Roundhead or 
bear a Roundhead, I may bring forth a child 
without a head.” This is graced with the 
attesting signature of Edward Fleetwood, 
pastor, and not improbably was printed by 
the authority of the House of Commons ! 

Colonel Fishwick has given us a good and 
trustworthy history of a little-known piece of 
Lancashire, and his work throws occasional 
lights on the history of local self-govern¬ 
ment, on nonconformity, folk-lore, and dia¬ 
lects, whilst that literary devourer, known as 
the general reader, will find in it also some¬ 
thing to interest and amuse him. 

William E. A. Axon. 


The Education of American Girls, considered 
in a Series of Essays. Edited by Anna C. 
Brackett. (New York : G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 1874.) 

The discussion which originated with the 
publication of Dr. E. H. Clarke’s book on 
Sex on Education, and which has excited so 
much interest here, has naturally been still 
more rife in America. The present volume 
appears to have been called into existence 


by that publication, and consists of a series 
of papers bearing in different ways on the 
higher education of women in the States. 
Some of these papers are devoted chiefly to 
statements of fact—to the description of the 
course of instruction, the number of pupils, 
and the general working of the system in 
those colleges and higher schools to which 
women have been admitted. Others concern 
themselves more with principles, and discuss 
the moral and mental cultnre of women 
generally, and the effect of intellectual action 
on physical health. And one contribution 
to the volume, a thoughtful esBay by Miss 
Mary E. Beedy, on “ Girls and Women in 
England and America,” is likely to prove 
especially interesting to English readers, as 
the writer is evidently very familiar with 
the social life of both countries, and evinces 
much keen and discriminating insight in her 
analysis of national characteristics. 

From the statistics of the American Bureau 
of Education, it is shown that there are 
forty-six colleges and high schools open to 
students of both sexes. In the University of 
Michigan, which is organised in three de* 
partments—that of literature, science, and- 
arts ; medicine and surgery; and the depart¬ 
ment of law—four women have graduated in* 
the first, four in the second, and twenty-one- 
in the third during the last four years, the- 
whole number of female students regularly 
matriculated in the University being ninety- 
three. In Oberlin, which was from the first 
open to students of both sexes, no fewer than 
620 women have graduated since the founda¬ 
tion, the number of men in the same period 
being 1,005. The Mount Holyoke Female- 
Seminary was opened in 1837. It receives 
no pupils under sixteen, and admits none- 
under eighteen to the senior class ; and the 
number of graduates in thirty-six years has 
reached 1,455. Vassar College was founded 
expressly for women in 1865, and has 350- 
students.. From all these and from other 
institutions statistics have been drawn, in¬ 
tended to show that the health of the girls 
compares very favourably with that of the 
young men in similar circumstances, and 
that the rate of mortality, so far as it can be 
estimated from enquiries into the subsequent 
career of the students, is somewhat lower in 
the case of the women than in that of the 
men. Of the male graduates of Antioch, for- 
example, it is asserted that 

“ 13J per cent., while of the women graduates, 
only Of per cent., have died. This calculation is 
exclusive of the war mortality and of accidental 
deaths. Of the female graduates it appears that 
three-fourths have since married, and four-fifths 
of these were two years ago mothers. Only one- 
half of the remaining fourth are graduates of' 
longer standing than 1871.” 

All the writers concnr in regarding Dr.. 
Clarke’s warning as to the enfeebled health 
of American women with grave concern.. 
They differ from him, however, in ascribing, 
it to other causes than the severity of the' 
studies, or the intellectual stimulus afforded* 
by higher education. Miss Brackett declares.- 
of American girls generally that their brains; 
are not overworked, but that their bodies aro 
underfed. “Their food is not sufficiently 
nutritious, and the energy of the digestive- 
organs is wasted in working upon material 
which, if it does not irritate and inflame, is 
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at least of no economic value.” Stimulating 
viands are preferred to nourishing food. 
“ There is no country in the world equal to 
America in the irregular and spasmodic 
nature of the demands which society makes 
upon its women.” “ Bad air also is likely to 
be a more active cause of disease in America 
than eisewhere, for in no other country are 
furnaces and close fireplaces in such general 
use.” And as to sunlight, “ that invaluable 
medicine for all forms of nervous disease, 
Americans more than any other people 
curtain it out carefully for fear of cansing 
carpets and furniture to fade.” Artificial 
habits, premature social excitement, late 
hours, the absence of robust physical exer¬ 
cise, are the fruitful causes of ill-health, 
according to the unanimous testimony of 
these writers. At the same time it is urged, 
and with considerable force, that much of the 
lassitude and weakness of which complaint 
is made would rather be remedied than in¬ 
creased by well-directed intellectual activity. 

“ There is no surer wav,"’ says Mrs. Cheney, 
“ to destroy the health than to care for nothing 
beside it; and the most important condition for 
the young girl approaching maturity is to have her 
thoughts turned from herself to wide and large 
interests, and to have both mind and body healthily 
and regularly occupied.” 

Languor and debility are as often attribut¬ 
able to the want of high purpose, of definite 
occupation, of adequate motive for intellec¬ 
tual effort as to any other causes. 

On the subject of the peculiar physical 
conditions which dominate all the work and 
vitality of a girl, especially between the ages 
of fourteen and eighteen, the writers in this 
volume speak with less reticence than is 
usually observed in books not designed ex¬ 
clusively for the medical profession. Notably 
Mrs. Jaoobi, who is herself a Doctor of 
Medicine, replies to the physiological argu¬ 
ments of Dr. Clarke in considerable detail, 
and with much candour and ability. It will 
suffice here to indicate the general scope 
and bearing of her reasonings. It is not 
stimulation of the intellect, she contends, 
but excitement of the feelings, that can be 
shown from physiological data to have an 
injurious and disturbing effect on certain 
nerves, and so to interfere with healthy 
functional activity. Instead, therefore, of 
Dr. Clarke’s suggestion to provide regular 
intermittenecs in the education of girls, 
“ conceding to nature her moderate but 
inexorable demand for rest during one week 
out of four,” she would substitute a more 
complex method, which she thus describes:— 

“ Secure the predominance of the cerebro¬ 
spinal system over the activity of the ganglionic. 
Since the activity of the cerebro-spinal system 
may be roughly divided into a twofold direction, 
intellectual and muscular, this predominance is to 
be secured by assiduous cultivation of the intellect 
ns compared with the emotions, and of the muscles 
of the limbs as compared with the muscular fibre 
of the blood-vessels. In other words, the evil 
effects of the emotional excitement natural to ado¬ 
lescence are to he combated by a larger, wider, 
slower, and more complete intellectual education 
than at present falls to the lot of either boys or girls; 
and the danger* incident to the development 
of new activity in the ganglionic nervous system 
—the dangers of irregular circulation, vaso-inotor 
spasm, ana paralysis—are to be arrested by syste¬ 
matic physical exercise that shall stimulate the 
spinal nerves, quicken the external circulation, 
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and favour the development of muscles at the 
moment at which their activity threatens to be 
overpowered.” 

And from such reasons it is inferred that, 
while special supervision and watchfulness 
are undoubtedly needed in a higher degree 
in the education of girls than in that of boys, 
that supervision does not necessitate, ex¬ 
cept in rare cases, periodical interruption 
of study:— 

u It does necessitate, however, the more dif¬ 
ficult task of providing for adequate rest and 
exercise during every day of the month. It ne¬ 
cessitates a more rational system of study, a more 
profound training, a more intelligent view of the 
real character of intellectual life and of the con¬ 
ditions necessary to develop it. It necessitates a 
concentration of intellectual effort into four or six 
hours out of the twenty-four, instead of a useless 
diffusion of intellectual peddling over ten or 
twelve. It necessitates an extension of the term 
of years allowed for education, and the giving up 
of the fashionable notion that a girl is to be 
‘ finished ’ at seventeen or eighteen, while her 
brother continues to pursue his studies until 
twenty-two or twenty-five. It necessitates, finally, 
the most careful individual adjustment to each 
different case, and to all its peculiarities, mental, 
moral, and physical—quite as frequently, therefore, 
necessitates the education of girls apart from one 
another as apart from boys.” 

Yet, in spite of the strong bias of the 
writers, the evidence given in this volume 
in favour of mixed education, or the joint 
instruction of both sexes during the period 
of college life, is far from being strong or 
conclusive. It is true that it is repeatedly 
urged with some force that in the Western 
States, where the population is comparatively 
sparse, and the teaching resources need to 
be economised, academic instruction must 
either be obtained in mixed classes, or denied 
to women altogether. But the testimony 
which English parents would like to receive 
from professors and parents in America as 
to the actual working of the conjoint 
system, the influence of competition at 
examinations, and the moral effect of the 
association at lectnre or in class, is entirely 
absent from this book. 

On the other hand, there is nothing in the 
volume which throws any light on the vexed 
question as to the subjects of study intellec¬ 
tually appropriate for men and for women 
respectively. Much has been said in Ame¬ 
rica and in England on sex in mind and 
education ; but it would seem that in neither 
country has any successful attempt been yet 
made to differentiate the courses of study, 
or to determine what part of a liberal edu¬ 
cation is especially masculine, and what part 
is feminine. There is a vague impression 
current in this country, that for some inscru¬ 
table reason Greek, Latin, and mathematics 
furnish the best intellectual discipline for 
young men, and that French, Italian, and 
the belles lettres are most appropriate for 
their sisters. This impression prevails to a 
far less extent in America, but it derives no 
real support from the experience of that 
country or our own. There is no reason to 
believe that any worthy subject of enquiry, 
or any ennobling mental discipline, is un¬ 
suited to the intellectual life of a woman. 
Whatever interest women have taken in 
learning, and whatever distinctions they 
have acquired, have been found in the old 
recognised paths of liberal education—in 


language, in science, in literature, in philo¬ 
sophy—and not in any one of those depart¬ 
ments of thought which onr a priori judg¬ 
ments might lead us to regard as distinc¬ 
tively feminine. The truth is that learning 
and intellectual culture, so far, at least, as 
they can be pursued in early life, are of no 
sex. Striking and beautiful diversities will 
probably manifest themselves under the 
teaching of Nature, in the applications of 
snch learning and culture to the mature work 
of life. But hitherto all our attempts to 
map out the field of human enquiry and in¬ 
tellectual effort, and to assign from the 
beginning the portions of it which should be 
cultivated by boys and girls respectively, 
have proved a complete failure. And the 
practical conclusion is that it is wise, once 
for all, to abandon such attempts ; to offer 
both to men and women the best course of 
instruction we can devise ; to choose onr 
subjects rather in view of their disciplinal 
value as noble and elevating intellectual 
exercises, than with regard to their sup¬ 
posed bearing on this or that part of pro¬ 
fessional or domestic life; and then to await 
the result. Fuller experience may possibly 
prove to us that some lines of investigation 
are more likely to prove fruitful and helpful 
to women than others. But at present the 
data for such a choice are not before ns ; 
and we cannot either safely or wisely pre¬ 
judge the question. 

There is no sadder subject of reflection 
than the amount of unused capacity and 
wasted force in the world. “ Here and there,” 
says George Eliot, “ is born a Saint Theresa, 
foundress of nothing, whose living heart¬ 
beats and sobs after an unattained good¬ 
ness, tremble off and are dispersed among 
hindrances, instead of centreing in some long- 
recognisable deed.” Much more often may 
we see women leading aimless and sterile 
lives, who nevertheless possess great capacity 
both for acquiring and for imparting know¬ 
ledge ; and gifts which if properly cultivated 
might have enriched the world, and added 
to the happiness of all those with whom they 
are associated. Even on the low ground of 
economic expediency, therefore, there is 
much to be said in favour of placing within 
the reach of women greater facilities for ad¬ 
vanced and varied education, and of in¬ 
viting such of them as possess the will 
and the ability, to avail themselves, under 
proper conditions, of the recognised encour¬ 
agements and tests furnished by the Uni¬ 
versities. The evidence which comes from 
America reminds us of the imperative ne¬ 
cessity for increased precautions in regard 
to the care of health, and for physical training 
pari passu with greater intellectual stimulus. 
It is calculated also to suggest some grave 
misgivings as to the project of mixed edu¬ 
cation, and as to the heedless application of 
so much of our present academic system as 
is associated with the competition and 
struggle for prizes. But it is foil of en¬ 
couragement to all those in this country who 
are seeking to enlarge the range of intellec¬ 
tual pursuits accessible to women, or to offer 
to them greater facilities for acquiring a 
sound and generous education, and for_ ob¬ 
taining honourable employment. 

J. G. Fitch. 
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Aufobioy raphical Recollections of the Medical 
Profession. By J. F. Clarke, M.R.C.S., 
for many years on the Editorial Staff of 
the Lancet. (London: Churchill, 1874. 
Pp. 537.) 

This is a most interesting, agreeably written, 
and instructive book. It consists of a series 
of papers that have from time to time ap¬ 
peared in the pages of the Medical Times and 
Gazette. The important position which Mr. 
Clarke long held on the staff of the Lancet 
frequently brought him into intimate rela¬ 
tion with the principal medical men of the 
last forty years; and his excellent knowledge 
of human nature, his intelligence and reten¬ 
tive memory have enabled him to reproduce 
in an easy gossiping style many traits of 
character of distinguished men that it would 
have been a subject of great regret to have 
lost. Mr. Clarke commences by giving an 
interesting sketch of the condition of the 
medical profession in 1823, showing how 
little hospital surgeons and physicians entered 
at that time into the work of teaching, which 
is now considered so important a part of 
their duties, and which is in general so well 
discharged. Then comes an account of the 
origin of the Lancet, which from the first 
was popular with the alumni and surgeons 
in general practice, but was dreaded, feared, 
and disliked by consulting practitioners, 
lecturers, and hospital medical officers. For 
a short time, says Mr. Clarko, the name of 
the editor was a secret, but it could not long 
remain so. Young Waklcy was seen to take 
notes, and Sir Astley Cooper took a charac¬ 
teristic method of settling the point. “ He 
went late to Mr. Wakley’s house in Norfolk 
Street, rung the night-bell, requested to 
see the ‘ Doctor ’ immediately respecting an 
urgent case, was ushered into Air. Wakley’s 
private room, and there found the culprit 
actually correcting a ‘ galley ’ containing a 
report of his (Sir Astley Cooper's) lecture 
delivered the night before.” The unexpected 
meeting and the discovery gave rise to a 
hearty laugh on both sides. 

Mr. Clarke, referring to his own origin, 
gives an anecdote of Cowpcr which he says 
is certainly genuine :— 

“ The chief hairdresser of the town, Mr. Wil¬ 
son, whom I well remember when he had become 
an old man as the clerk of the ‘ meeting ’ house, 
was in the habit of shaving Cowper. The poet 
used to sit in a semi-reclined position, his head 
thrown hack and his eyes shut. Seldom or never 
did a word pass between them. On one occasion, 
however, the silence was broken by the following 
circumstance:—Wilson was shaving away in 
solemn silence. The poet was that day to dine 
with Lady Austen at Clifton. Wilson had left 
home to be punctual to his engagement, and had 
desired his journeyman to bring Mr. Cowper's best 
wig after him—the wig having been dressed for 
the occasion. When Wilson had finished the 
operation, Cowper suddenly exclaimed, ‘ Oh, Mr. 
Wilson, my wig ! ’ Wilson, who was a wit—and 
many were the witticisms that I heard from him 
in after years—immediately said:— 

1 1 came before your wig was done, 

But if I wel 1 forbo lo. 

It certainly will soon lie here, 

It is upon the road.’ 

The poet gave one of his melancholy smiles, and 
said, ‘ Very well applied, indeed, Mr. Wilson.’ ” 
Mr. Clarke was concerned, as representa¬ 
tive of the divisional surgeon of police, with 


the examination of tbe organ boy murdered 
by Burke and Hare, and states that he well 
recollects most of the incidents of the affair. 
The internal organs were carefully examined ; 
there was no trace of injury or poison. 

“ Mr. Mayo, who was the Lecturer on Anatomy 
at King’s College, and had a peculiar way 
of standing very upright with Ms hands in his 
breeches pockets, said, with a kind of lisp he had, 
‘By Jove, the boy died a natural death.’ Mr. 
Partridge and Mr. Beaman, however, suggested 
that the spine had not been examined; and after 
a short consultation it was determined to examine 
the spinal column. Upon this being done, one or 
more of the upper cervical vertebrae were found to 
be fractured. ‘By Jove,’ said Mr. Mayo, ‘this 
boy was muit/iered.’” 

It afterwards transpired that it was the 
custom of the murderers to strike their 
victim upon the upper part of the spine, and 
when insensible to place him head foremost 
in a water-butt. 

The following is also a very amusing story, 
though we may hope for the credit of the 
profession that the “preliminary” now re¬ 
quired tvonld prevent its recurrence. Speak¬ 
ing of the Westminster Medical Society, 
Air. Clarke remarks that it is seldom that 
one has to record anything comical in the 
history’ of a learned soeiety. One instance, 
however, he calls to mind. Amongst the 
fellows was a gentleman who had long prac¬ 
tised in Sussex and came late to London 
life. He was a big pompous man, always 
spoke with an oracular decision, and placed 
the fingers of his right hand in his waist¬ 
coat. The subject of discussion was cholera. 
The oracle rose and said ho had made the 
discovery that cholera was known to Shake¬ 
speare. This statement immediately arrested 
the attention of the meeting. “ Yes, I was 
at the theatre last night and I saw the play’ 
of Taming of the Shrew. Petruchio says to 
Katherine ‘ Yon are choleric.’ A burst of 
laughter followed this announcement, but 
the speaker gravely asserted that to con¬ 
vince himself the actor had made no mis¬ 
take m the word he had referred to the 
works of Shakespeare and found that the 
word had been rendered correctly! The 
savant doctor never could be convinced that 
lie had found a mare’s nest, but prided him¬ 
self on his discovery ever after. 

It will be seen from these examples that 
Air. Clarke knows very well how to tell a 
story, and we wish we could follow him in 
his innumerable recollections of well-known 
names out of the profession, as Kean, Keeley, 
Westmacott, Alaguire, Lyndhurst, Irving 
and others, but we may remark that there is 
a most interesting account of Elliotson and 
his relations to mesmerism, which, though 
undertaken in good faith, led to his resign¬ 
ing his appointments at University College 
Hospital. The work closes with a series of 
biograpical sketches more or less anecdotal 
of various distinguished surgeons. Alto¬ 
gether, though written in a somewhat dis¬ 
cursive style, Mr. Clarke’s recollections form 
a work which once taken up it is difficult 
again to lay down, and we cord Lilly recom¬ 
mend it to our readers. II. Power. 


Tjib celebrated Talmudist Rabbi Enoch Kirsch 
died last week in Jungbunzlan (Austria), aged 
105. 


An Historical Atlas of Ancient Geography, 
Biblical and Classical. Compiled under the 
superintendence of Dr. W. Smith and Air. 
Grove. Parts III. and IV. (London: 
John Murray, 1874.) 

When we compare such a work as this with 
the Hereford Mappa Miuuli, we can readily 
measure the difference between our geogra¬ 
phical knowledge and thatof the Middle Ages, 
and still more between our modes of thought 
and those of our ancestors. It may be true 
that no exact date marks off tbe Middle Ages 
from modern times on the one side, or from 
the classical age on the other; but the enor¬ 
mous differences of social life and of culture 
are what really constitute the difference 
which is quite rightly drawn in the common 
chronology between the three periods of his¬ 
tory. The mediaeval geography rests on a 
mixed selection from Jewish and Roman 
sources. Josephus perhaps began the confu¬ 
sion when he wrote a sort of Bible made easy 
for the Greeks; in it he combines the rivers of 
Paradise with the Ocean stream of Homer and 
Herodotus which runs all round the world. 
Jerusalem now becomes the centre of the 
world, and in the off regions, “ the uttermost 
parts of the earth,” the strange animals and 
products which Pliny enumerates from 
Herodotus and other Greek authorities, are 
pictorially represented. The discovery of 
what is rightly called the New World broke 
up this old system, and destroyed the 
authority of the previous geographers. Hence¬ 
forth maps have to be constructed more 
and more from actual voyages, travels, 
and surveys, while improvements in as. 
tronomy and in the construction of time¬ 
pieces ensure corresponding advances in 
geography. Herodotus describes places 
vaguely by the number of days’ sail or 
march; an inland place is mentioned as 
“ opposite ” some place on the coast: the 
mistakes, even of direction, possible under 
such a system are manifest when we find 
Strabo making tbe Pyrenees run north and 
south, and putting Ireland to the north of 
Britain. One of the maps in Part IV. of the 
present Atlas contains “ The Geographical 
Systems of the Ancients,” and their errors 
of direction are excellently shown, except 
that the Pyrenees are not given. It is 
curious to see how several maps make Africa 
bend round to India, so as to make the 
Indian Ocean nearly or wholly an inland sea. 
In the map according to Herodotus, perhaps 
his theory of the “ sy mmetry ” of the three 
parts of the world is hardly brought out 
quite fully. He thought that each had a 
great river first running east and west, 
then turning sharply in the other direction. 
The Danube, Nile, and Araxes correspond, 
and tbe month of theNileis just opposite the 
month of the Danube. His position for the 
Celts, just to the north of Portugal, is clearly 
shown: he had no idea that they stretched 
right across Europe nearly to the head of the 
Adriatic, and would soon be invading Greece 
herself as well as Italy. In fact, he mnst be 
copying the account of some Phoenician 
coasting voyage, the same probably as that 
from which he borrowed his description of 
the tin and amber regions. 


Part III. contains six maps. The first 
depicts the southern part of the Holy Land, 
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of which the physical configuration is very 
clearly marked ; for instance, where the road 
leads from the coast up the valley of Aijalon 
to Jerusalem. The type in which the names 
are printed is clear, but some of it is almost 
too small where the shading of the hill districts 
comes across it. The latest measurements 
of the Dead Sea district have, of course, been 
used; but in looking down the map, and 
passing from “ Hazezon Tamar ” to “ Point 
Costigan ” and “ Point Molyneux,” we can¬ 
not but wish that the meritorious American 
voyagers had refrained from leaving their 
names about in such a random manner. We 
observe that Lechi and En-Hakkore, the 
scenes of Samson’s exploit, are placed at 
Tell-el-Lekiyeh, just north of Beersheba, and 
at the large spring north of the Tell, as Van 
de Velde puts them, though Mr. Grove has 
rather argued against this view in the Dic¬ 
tionary of the Bible. The next map gives 
Palestine as part of the larger Asiatic whole 
which influenced its history, showing its con¬ 
nexion with Egypt, Arabia Deserta, Mesopo¬ 
tamia, and Syria, with Armenia and part of 
Asia Minor. The hill outline is here more 
distinct than in the previous map, being 
more boldly drawn, and the colouring of the 
desert and of the green cultivated land very 
pleasing to the eye. The meeting of the 
desert roads at Palmyra is conspicuous; the 
map explains the history, as maps should do. 
Of the Herodotean names, Ampe on the 
Tigris is given conjecturally, but not Ar- 
derikka, though Herodotus mentions its 
distance from Ampe and from Susa. On 
some of the Greek names used for Susiana 
and its districts there is a good article by 
Noldeke in a late number of the Gutting'sclie 
Gelelirte Anzdgen. Next comes a map of 
Northern Greece, with the growth of the 
Macedonian kingdom at three stages marked, 
before and after the Persian war, and in the 
time of Philip H. There are more ancient 
and fewer modern names than in the map of 
Palestine, and as the former are in thicker 
type, the eye has easier work. A map of a 
modern country with railways and a fringe 
of telegraphs marked in every direction 
is very confusing. An ancient map always 
looks clearer. The range of Scardus is, 
of course, given as running north and south, 
whereas in the old maps Strabo’s authority 
had caused a line of mountains to be drawn 
in a straight line from the Adriatic to the 
Black Sea, in continuation of the main 
chain of the Alps. Such attempts at giving 
greater symmetry to nature, than she pos¬ 
sesses, come under Bacon’s well-known rule. 
We notice that Lycbnidus is placed at the 
north, not at the south extremity of Lake 
Lychnitis, and that Dodona is definitely 
fixed on the south side of Lake Pambotis. 
An attempt is being made in the new 
Berlin Zcitschrift fur Nvmismatik to fix 
some of the northern names approximately to 
the spots where coins of them are found. The 
word ttpukrit across the sea between Athos 
and Thasos has a singular look, and the 
r and k are wrongly shaped. The mass 
of the northern land as compared with 
Hellas proper is very striking, and we see 
why Herodotus and Thucydides feel that 
“ if the northern people were united, they 
would be irresistible.” The next map gives 
Geutral Greece on a larger scale, which is 


essential for Athens and Attica: for instance, 
the inland and coast roads from Marathon to 
Athens, so famous in the history, are beauti¬ 
fully marked. Athens itself, and the 
Acropolis, and the district immediately 
round Athens, and Eleusis, and Marathon 
have separate small maps to themselves. 
The Ilissus is made to run outside the walls 
of Athens, according to the old view. We 
wish it had been possible to give a map of 
the Athenian Confederacy. The map of 
Spain which follows may be compared 
profitably with that given in the Berlin 
volume of Latin Inscriptions relating to 
Spain. The remarkable number of forged 
inscriptions has caused several towns to 
be wrongly placed on the maps. Fortu¬ 
nately the Spaniards, whose local patrio¬ 
tism caused them to commit the forgeries, 
were not well acquainted with the Latin 
of the Roman times, and their handiwork 
is detected with comparative ease. In 
the map of “the World as known to the 
Ancients,” a full and correct outline is 
drawn even of South Africa and South 
Asia; it was sufficient to give the ancient 
view of Africa in the special maps already 
mentioned. The name Thule is assigned to 
the Sbetlands as well as to Iceland, though 
with a query. The remaining map in Part HI. 
contains four maps of Asia Minor—in Per¬ 
sian times, after the battle of Magnesia, 
under Mithridates, and after Diocletian. In 
that under Mithridates, the extent of 
Tigranes’ Armenian kingdom is well given, 
and we see nt a glance the importance of his 
alliance. 

Part IV. begins with a splendid map 
of Sinai and the Desert of the Wanderings, 
taken from the Ordnance Survey. The dis¬ 
cussions on the many doubtful points are 
easily intelligible with such a plan of the 
country before us. There are separate maps 
of the two mountains Sinai and Serbal. 
Then comes a large map of Asia Minor to 
supplement the four historical outlines given 
in Part III.: it is of much use for the period 
of the Crusades as well. In fact, the routes 
through Asia Minor must lie through certain 
passes, and cross the rivers at certain places, 
and nothing is more remarkable than the 
uniformity of the course, in either direction, 
taken by invading armies. A map of 
Northern Africa, in two parts, gives the 
Carthaginian and Roman settlements in 

great detail, and is also useful for the period 
of Mahometan conquest, and even down to 
the time of Charles V. The present French 
plan of opening the old inlet of the Syrtis, 
and driving a salt-water lake a long way into 
the country, assumes a great appearance 
from the ancient outline on the map. 

Part of Egypt is givep, and the route 

westwards along the oases from Am¬ 

monium to Augila traced. Two maps 
are devoted to the kingdoms of the suc¬ 
cessors of Alexander the Great, with two 
smaller sketches and a “Parthian Empire,” 
so that in reality five historical periods are 
illustrated. Then comes “ The Roman Em¬ 
pire in its GreatestExtent,”and“The Empire 
after its Division into the East and West.” 
It is curious to see how many of the old 
Roman boundaries remain in our present 
historieal geography. The boundary be¬ 
tween Italy and Fiance was not altered 

Di 


until Louis Napoleon took Nice, and the 
dividing line between Piedmont and Austrian 
Lombardy was until lately the same as that 
between the Ligurians and the Cisalpine 
Gauls. From the large “ Map of the World, 
as known to the Ancients,” we see at once 
how small a fringe round the Mediterranean 
the Roman Empire really occupied, and 
why the Romans were always looking 
anxiously up to the great northern regions, 
whence warlike tribes were constantly push¬ 
ing down south and west, and from which 
they Were always hearing faint, and as yet 
distant, sounds of the coming migration of 
nations. We see also how small a part of the 
world had been really converted to Christi¬ 
anity in the time of Constantine, and the im- 
portanceof the great missionary enterprises of 
the English race at a later time to Germany 
and the North. The last map is one of Egypt 
and of Ethiopia above Egypt, so as to in¬ 
clude Abyssinia : the narrow strip, thick 
with names, along the river-side, shows us 
how truly “ the Nile is Egypt.” 

We have considered the Atlas through¬ 
out mainly from an historical point of view, 
looking on Geography as the basis of His¬ 
tory, and have found the maps thoroughly 
satisfactory wherever we have tested them. 
The copious separate index to each map 
makes the work of consultation easy, and 
certainly no such help has been available 
hitherto to the English student. It would 
remain to examine the maps from a physical 
point of view, as to the representation of the 
hill countries and the watersheds; but this 
opens such an additional field of enquiry that 
we must content ourselves with alluding to it. 
The maps are an almost indispensable addi¬ 
tion to the Dictionary of Ancient Geography 
and Dictionary of the Bible. Our only doubt 
is whether the maps will not one day make 
it necessary to have new editions of the 
Dictionaries. C. W. Boise. 


Historical Sketches. Vol. III. The Idea of 
an University, Sfc. By J. H. Newman, 
D.D. (London: Pickering, 1873.) 

De. Newman is one of the most serious of 
writers, but it is undeniable that his writings 
often give us the sense of high comedy, and 
it is comedy of a very curious kind, because 
we laugh without laughing either at him or 
with him : he is grave, and means us to be ; 
and though we cannot bo grave, yet we do 
not find him in the least ridiculous. What 
amuses us is the delicate and pungent illus¬ 
tration of the ineradicable irony of things 
presented to us by the spectacle of a natu¬ 
rally keen and daring intellect, which is not 
exactly in bondage to a scrupulous con¬ 
science, but has become more subtle by being 
trained to keep step with it. Perhaps it is 
hardly right when so eminent an author is 
obviously writing in rational obedience to 
the highest motives to have a clear per¬ 
ception that he is dancing a hornpipe 
among eggs; but our compunction, if wo 
feel any, only gives piquancy to our enjoy¬ 
ment. 

In the present volume of his Historical 
Sketches, which upon second thoughts is to 
I be numbered second, though issued third, 
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Dr. Newman gives ns even more opportu¬ 
nities than usual for admiring the masterly 
grace of the performance, and being amused 
at its prescribed conditions. Perhaps the 
palmary instance is the treatment of the 
question whether Cyril can have been a saint, 
in the essay on Theodoret, which is the only 
unpublished paper in the volume. After 
quoting precedents from the Breviary— 
which of course cannot be suspected of being 
influenced by the “ perennial fidget about 
giving scandal” which the author finds is 
endemic among contemporary Catholics—to 
prove that it recognises the idea of a sanctity, 
heroic but not faultless, and enables us to 
discriminate between the person and certain 
acts of a saint, the author has a right to infer 
that though St. Cyril dragooned a council, 
bribed an empress, and perhaps allowed Peter 
the Reader to suppose that he would think 
it served Hypatia right, he may have had 
heroic virtues all the time, and this of course 
implies that he must have repented of such 
serious imperfections. The proof of his re¬ 
pentance is found in the facts that for the 
last thirteen years of his life he hardly bullied 
anybody, and that for the last six he was 
never heard of. The description of the 
Council of Ephesus is also singularly good: 
we extract a passage, which must surely have 
been written after the Council of the Vati¬ 
can—“ Cyril had on his side the Pope, the 
monks, the faithful everywhere, Tradition, 
and the Truth ; and he had not much ten¬ 
derness for the scruples of literary men, for 
the rights of Councils, or for episcopal mi¬ 
norities.” 

The author thinks Theodoret would have 
been happier and better if he had remained 
a priest, and so escaped his share of the 
episcopal squabbles of the time; and he gives 
a very graphic picture of Cyrrhesticea, the 
scene of his diocesan labours. It seems to 
have been as populous and as wretched as 
Lower Bengal, and to have been gradually 
depopulated by frontier hostilities: one asks 
oneself what the inhabitants had to lose by 
being carried into slavery. 

The paper on Theodoret, and that on the 
exile of St. Chrysostom, which has appeared 
already in the Rambler, are fragments of a 
once intended volume which was to have 
included like sketches of St. Ambrose, St. 
Jerome, perhaps St. Athanasius. The intro¬ 
duction happily was executed before the 
scheme was reluctantly given up. It is a 
splendid specimen of Dr. Newman’s peculiar 
combination of subtlety with solidity and 
breadth, and overflows with half-suppressed 
humour at the expense of the very curious 
specimens of hagiography which “ chop a 
saint up into chapters of faith, hope, charity, 
and the cardinal virtues,” “which are rightly 
called spiritual reading”—and “ cannot pos¬ 
sibly be anything better.” Perhaps it is an 
unfortunate adherence to system, a fault we 
should hardly have expected in Dr. Newman, 
to begin a sketch of St. Chrysostom’s per¬ 
sonal character at the age of nearly sixty, 
because that is the date at which his corre¬ 
spondence begins, though it is not impossible 
that the author may have thought it not an 
inconvenience in his principle that it spared 
him the necessity of appreciating the Saint’s 
judgment in the conduct of the quarrol which 
terminated in his exile. What attracts Dr. 


Newman so strongly to St. Chrysostom is 
the latter’s unfailing cheerfulness and ready 
sympathetic good nature ; of his eloquence 
he says little, and that little shows plainly 
that it does not attract him. This is perhaps 
a misfortune, for it leads the author, both in 
this paper and in the earh'er one on St. Basil 
and St. Gregory, to pass dryshod over a very 
interesting subject which no one could treat 
like himself—the relation of the Catholic 
clergy of the fourth century to the literary 
culture of their time. It would be an ex¬ 
aggeration to say that Basil, and Gregory, 
and Chrysostom were sophists of the fourth 
century who happened to be ardent Chris¬ 
tians, just as Faraday was a philosopher of 
the nineteenth century, who happened to be 
a devout Sandemanian, because the religious 
belief of those Fathers did determine the his¬ 
torical activity of their lives, while Faraday’s 
belief, though equally sincere, did not. Yet 
this paradoxical illustration does not bring 
out clearly enough that the large store of 
axiomata media which made up the ordinary 
furniture of their minds was pagan, while 
the corresponding furniture of the minds 
even of modem unbelievers is originally 
Christian. 

Saint Jerome always turned his personal 
disputes into religions controversies: there 
is nothing polemical, though there was 
sometimes a good deal of bitterness, in the 
misunderstanding between St. Basil and St. 
Gregory. Thecourseofthismisunderstanding 
is traced, it need not be said, with infinite 
delicacy and reverence: perhaps it is this 
reverence which makes the author fail to see 
that the attachment was one-sided from the 
first. St. Gregory fell in love with St. Basil, 
who encouraged him for a time, and after¬ 
wards dropped him when he found lie would 
not submit to be made useful in St. Basil’s 
way. One is tempted to think that a good 
deal of the irritation on both sides was due 
to the fact that the saints had ruined their 
health by austerities. This is a point that 
perhaps deserves more notice than it has yet 
received. No austerities seem to have been 
too severe for the pure Copts and Syrians; 
but when the saints of Hellenised and 
Latinised races tried to emulate them, their 
constitutions gave way under the strain. It 
is woith notice that St. Augustin—who with 
all his emotional intensity was eminently 
reasonable and moderate both in practical 
and speculative matters, and contrived to 
keep himself in admirable working order in 
spite of a delicate constitution till long over 
seventy—dieted himself upon strictly sani¬ 
tary principles, and almost always had a bit 
of bacon in the house. The two papers on 
St. Augustin, treating of his conversion 
and his action during the Vandal invasion, 
are among the slightest in the volume, and 
that on the conversion is written too ex¬ 
clusively from the wonderful “Confessions.” 
When we turn to what St. Augustin wrote at 
the time, we are led to think that though it 
would be almost blasphemy to call the Con¬ 
fessions unreal, the author felt the full 
solemnity of the crisis with far more habitual 
intensity in looking back upon it than in 
passing through it. Nothing on the other 
hand can be fresher or quainter than the 
paper on St. Martin: its only drawback is 
that it seems a waste of ingenuity to try to 


form an estimate at once reasonable and pious 
of a saint whose own piety so completely 
superseded the necessity for reason. St. 
Martin acted upon obscure impressions, not 
upon intelligible motives, both in the matter 
of Maximus and in the matter of Idacius; if 
we think him a saint, it is simplest to accept 
his own estimate of his conduct without 
trying to understand it. Saint Antony, on 
the contrary, was thoroughly sober and 
rational, and in fact exalted “ discretion ” as 
the most precious possession of a monk. 
Dr. Newman’s statement of the questions 
which his life suggests to Protestants is very 
ingenious and masterly ; the main theory is 
that the liberality and wisdom of primitive 
Catholicism saved St. Antony (who is ad¬ 
mitted for the sake of argument to have been 
an “ enthusiast ”) from being a Methodist or 
something yet more dreadful. His conflicts 
with the Devil are made sufficiently plausible 
by d priori considerations of what is rea¬ 
sonable and pious, and the admission of 
his biographers that his prayers had not 
always the power to heal is utilised as a proof 
of the sobriety and discrimination of the 
narrators of so many wonders. 

It would have been premature in a work 
published for the first time in 1836 to discuss 
Saint Antony’s place in the history of asce¬ 
ticism, though the discussion would have 
been very much in place at the opening of 
the essay on St. Benedict and his order, 
where the writer is led to oppose M. Guizot’s 
view, that Eastern monasticism implied in¬ 
tellectual mortification, while Westernmonas- 
ticism did not. The matter needs fuller 
discussion than can be given here, but the 
facts of the case seem to have been somewhat 
as follows. Asceticism at starting was simply 
Christian Philosophy, and Philosophy was 
for a long time its common and appropriate 
name. It was supposed, by no means with¬ 
out plausibility, that the mind would be 
better able to attach itself to the tran¬ 
scendental ideas of Christianity so as to 
realise them habitually and to trace their 
connexion and their consequences, if the 
senses and desires were controlled with the 
utmost possible severity. It cannot be said 
that there was any preference originally for 
the intuitive side of this process as compared 
with the discursive; in feet, the example of 
Origen, the classical ascetic of his period, 
looks the other way. But the ascetic dis¬ 
cipline strengthened the power of con¬ 
templation so much more than it strength¬ 
ened the power of reasoning, that it must 
have tended in a period when general culture 
was in a state of progressive atrophy to de¬ 
velop the former at the expense of the latter. 
This tendency was very much reinforced by 
two causes—the immense authority of Saint 
Antony, who was deliberately illiterate, and 
the questionable reputation of Origen, whoso 
voluminous writings were the natural field 
upon which speculative ascetics would throw 
themselves. Moreover the feeling, partly of 
alarm and partly of disappointment, which 
took hold of serious people when the pro¬ 
fession of Christianity became general, with¬ 
out producing what could be recognised as a 
commensurate moral and social improvement, 
weakened the impulse even to contemplation, 
and produced a temper to which asceticism 
was valuable rather as a safeguard against 
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sin, or an expression of sorrow * for if, 
tlmn as an imitation of tlie angelic life. And 
the example of St. Antony told in another 
way also ; by selecting the desert as the 
normal theatre of asceticism he multiplied its 
difficulties up to a point at which the con¬ 
quest of those difficulties became something 
to be sought in itself as a part of the service 
of God, instead of remaining a means towards 
obtaining a deeper and clearer apprehension 
of Christian truth. Still this cause of modi¬ 
fication did not make itself felt for a long 
time. In the days of Saint Athanasius the 
hermits continued to represent the contem¬ 
plative or, as it was then called, the “ philo¬ 
sophical ” tendency, while the Cenobites 
insisted rather on the ethical conditions of 
perfection ; while the failures of self-control, 
which were more perceptible in .the absence 
of outward distraction, became the source of 
constant self-reproach. Under all these in- 
11 uences, which were brought to a crisis by 
the violent collision between Theophilus and 
the Origenists, into which St. Jerome threw 
himself with such decisive vehemence, the 
well-known aphorism of the latter, “ Mora¬ 
ch us non docentis sod plangentis habet 
officium,” became generally applicable, though 
it must have struck the readers not only of the 
IJistoria Lausiaca, but those of the Theo¬ 
philus, as a questionable as well as an un¬ 
welcome novelty. It was no doubt this 
penitential type of monasticism which Saint 
Benedict finally established in the West, but 
even then we must not exaggerate the extent 
to which mortification of the intellect was 
carried. The renunciation of secular studies, 
on which Father Newman lays so much 
stress, would be a very severe mortification 
to a person with the literary tastes of St. 
Jerome ; but in general it would be little felt 
while the Old and New Testaments were still 
unexplored and unfamiliar, and it is im¬ 
possible to read St. Augustin’s De Doclriua 
Christiana attentively without seeing that 
the clergy then were much more at a loss 
how to set about explaining the Bible than 
Sanskritists now are how to set about ex¬ 
plaining the Yeda. It is to be added that the 
penitential side of the idea of monasticism 
tended naturally to become less conspicuous 
when monasteries came to be recruited mainly 
from the pupils in monastic schools. Con¬ 
sequently the position of monastic teachers 
like Alenin and Lanfrane was really much 
more natural and less exceptional than the 
author is forced by his theory to conceive it. 
The reason why the Benedictine order took 
no part in the scholastic movement is per¬ 
haps less transcendental than the author 
supposes. It was not merely that the spirit 
of the rule was incompatible with dialectic ; 
so long as dialectic was in the main con¬ 
ceived as a science which a single teacher 
could expound to his disciples, the Bene¬ 
dictines could take their share in that as well 
as in other results of the gradual awakening 
of mental activity. But when dialectic and 
dialectical theology came to the matter of oral 
controversy (if printing had existed, it might 
have been different) among large numbers of 
competing teachers, an order whose principal 

» It is to be noted, however, that when “repent¬ 
ance” is spoken of in the dialect of early monasticism, 
the speaker is much more likely to have “conversion” 
in his mind than "contrition.” 


establishment existed already away from the 
centres at which the process of discussion 
was most active naturally fell out of the race. 

Although the essays on the mission of 
Saint Benedict and the Benedictine schools 
seem to me, perhaps wrongly, to be coloured 
throughout by a conception that is hardly 
beyond question, it is a very great gain 
indeed to have them disinterred from the 
Atlantis, for Father Newman has written 
nothing more graceful or more penetrating 
than his description of the homely idylls of 
Benedictine piety, with its unreflecting yet 
fruitful activity. The papers formed the 
commencement of an intended series on the 
three great teaching orders, the Benedictines, 
the Dominicans, and the Jesuits, of whom 
the first are made the representatives of 
poetry (there is an admirable page on the 
essence of poetry in general and on the 
poetry of country life in particular), the 
second of science, the third of practical pru¬ 
dence. It would have been interesting to 
see, if the scheme had been completed, how 
the author would have accounted for the 
facts that the conscious poetry of religious 
life comes with St. Bernard and St. Gertrude 
at the very end of the Benedictine period, 
and even then finds a less luxuriant expres¬ 
sion than in St. Francis and his order, and 
that the Jesuits have uniformly been the 
protectors of mysticism, while the Domini¬ 
cans settled down after Tauler’s time into 
something like systematic repression. 

The discourses on University Teaching and 
the Essays and Lectures on University Sub¬ 
jects, now re-issued under the title Idea of 
an University, are much better known than 
most of the Historical Sketches ; and perhaps, 
as they are less fragmentary, it may be said 
that their permanent value is greater, though 
it is hardh’ possible that their intellectual 
quality should be higher. Their republica¬ 
tion has the merit of d-propns. Now that the 
question of reorganising the universities in 
the interests of independent research or use¬ 
ful learning, or both combined, is occupying 
public attention, it is well that we should be 
arrested, not by an elaborate plaidnyer in 
favour of the attainments we shall have to 
supersede, but by an authoritative statement 
of the ideal which we shall have to abandon. 
Dr. Newman’s ideal of a university is sim¬ 
ply a place of liberal education, of compre¬ 
hensive mental discipline, where the mind is 
exercised in a few studies to apprehend the 
relations of all, and the teachers are too busy 
with their pupils to have leisure to make 
discoveries. No one can read the discourses 
without a conviction that the ideal is a very 
high one indeed, though it is hardly suitable 
to a period in which both knowledge and 
society are in rapid movement. As “Mr. 
Brown, sen.,” says in Father Newman’s own 
immortal apologue, “ at this day nothing is 
so much wanted in education as general 
knowledge. This alone will fit a youth for 
the world. In a less stirring time it may be 
well enough to delay in particularities, and 
trifle over minutiae; but the world will not 
stand still for us, and unless we are up to its 
requisitions we shall find ourselves thrown 
out of the contest. A man must have some¬ 
thing in him now to make his way . . . the 
substance of knowledge is far more valuable 
than its technicalities; the vigour of the 


youthful mind is but wasted on barren leani¬ 
ng, and its ardour is quenched in dry disqui¬ 
sition.” To see issues truly, to weigh evidence 
scrupulously, to be always equitable and 
thorough and comprehensive, are qualities 
that, have a permanent aesthetic value like 
the knightly grace of a Bayard. There have 
been times when they led naturally to use¬ 
fulness and success, as there have been times 
when an accomplished tilter was likely to be 
a valuable soldier. At present they are their 
own reward, and have no practical value 
(egoistic or altruistic) compared with the 
faculty of assimilating and reinforcing, as 
largely as possible, the prevailing torrent of 
such confused ideas as seem unlikely to be 
contradicted by the most obtrusive facts of 
the day. Criticism of such ideas is as use¬ 
less as a razor in a snowstorm ; knowledge 
might keep them out—perhaps. 

The essay on “ A Form of Infidelity of the 
Day” is interesting, because of the curious 
likeness and unlikeness of the movement de¬ 
scribed in 1854 to the present development 
of Positivism, all the move because the author 
seems to have written in ignorance of Comte’s 
existence. Still stranger is the discourse on 
“ Knowledge in relation to Religious Duty,” 
which contains, or seems to contain, the 
astonishing admission that virtue, as taught 
in Shaftesbury’s Characteristics, might be 
maintained or diffused without limit on 
Shaftesbury’s terms. This, like much else 
of Father Newman’s work, suggests a sus¬ 
picion that he finds the ultimate verification 
of his creed, not in its being the most plau¬ 
sible explanation of the facts of the universe 
or of Christian history, or in its truth being 
a necessary condition of human happiness 
and virtue, but simply in its being the cor¬ 
relative to his own very singular spiritual 
individuality. 

The relations between faith and science 
are repeatedly discussed, and of course in a 
manner to claim and reward attention. At 
the same time one is tempted to feel that the 
author approaches the subject so cautiously 
and from such a distance that he hardly 
comes up to it. He insists largely upon two 
points of view which are unconnected, if not 
incompatible: the first is, that every science 
tends if unchecked to encroach on the do¬ 
main of other sciences—theology on that of 
physics, and vice versa. In connexion with 
this we have many valuable remarks on the 
anti-religious tyranny of the scientific imagi¬ 
nation. The second is, that physics and 
theology move in different planes : this might 
have to be modified in view of the Unitarian 
tendencies of recent science, but it serves as 
a text for the thesis on which the writer 
spends all his ingenuity, that authority ought 
to let loyal and cautious specialists alone. 

G. A. Simcox. 


CURREXT LITERATURE. 

The Barbers Chair. By Douglas Jerrold. 
(London: Ohatto & Windus.)—There is always 
a certain interest in the first of a large family, 
and therefore it was perhaps worth while to 
reprint The Barbers Chair in a collected form, 
because there have been so many attempts since 
to make current affairs amusing by trying to 
fancy how uneducated people would talk about 
them. Besides, Douglas Jerrold was a really 
trenchant writer, while them is no evidence that 
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he was capable of any thought too deep or too 
exact to pass without mutilation into a vulgar 
dialect. 

Short as the papers are, the machinery becomes 
tedious: Slowgoe threatens to leave the shop too 
often, and the strong-minded Mrs. Nutts im¬ 
presses us with a belief that her creator wished 
he could repeat his first success with Mrs. Caudle. 
The staple of the papers is an attempt to improve 
the current affairs of 1840 and 1847, with especial 
reference to the Spanish Marriages, the Equestrian 
Statue of the Duke of Wellington, and the Potato 
Famine, so as to teach the lower classes alter¬ 
nately to pity and despise the upper. Much of 
the wit is of the unpleasant sort which depends 
on a vehement assumption of belief in a religion 
which the author did not in the least understand, 
in order to disparage its professors or representa¬ 
tives by somewhat captious deductions from a 
somewhat arbitrary selection of its precepts. This 
is more obtrusive in the Hedgehog Letters, an 
earlier series, which deals largely with the sur¬ 
plice riots and the late Bishop of Exeter. It is 
every way inferior to The Barber's Chair, though 
the writing is quite smart enough to oiler legiti¬ 
mate attractions to readers with a taste for ple¬ 
beian Pharisaism. 

What am I? A Popular Introduction to Mental 
Philosophy and Psychology. By Edward W. 
Cox, Sergeant-at-Law. Vol. II. (Longmans & 
Co.) The science of Soul, or psychology, as 
understood by Sergeant Cox, is mainly an expla¬ 
nation of the phenomena of what is commonly 
called “ Spiritualism ” by means of an hypothetical 
agency called “psychic force.” He wishes to 
substitute for the materialism of current science a 
reasoned belief in the independent existence of 
the soul or spirit of man apart from that of its 
habitual companion or tenement, the human body. 
His definition of matter is, that which can be 
perceived by the senses: his definition of soul, is 
non-matter, or that which is not perceptible to the 
ordinary senses of mankind as at present con¬ 
stituted ; and he goes on to suggest, though this 
is avowedly only conjecture, that perhaps the 
difference between the two may be that mat¬ 
ter consists of atoms agglomerated into mole¬ 
cules which are actually or potentially perceivable 
by sense, and are further subject to the law of 
gravitation; while the incalculable motions and 
actions of pure soul would be explained by its 
being compounded of loose atoms, which do not 
gravitate, and can never be discerned except by 
means of the effects they produce upon the more 
knowable molecules. All this is, of course, quite 
wild, and the author has not even been at the 
pains to bridge the interval which separates his 
first guess, that there may be many existences not 
perceivable by human sense from his second fun¬ 
damental assumption that the things not per¬ 
ceptible to sense (if such exist) must be the 
cause of all perceived sensible things. In fact, 
he regards force as an entity, in the same sense 
that matter is, only a degree more aetherial, im¬ 
palpable, and self-directed ; according to his own 
illustration, the “vital force” moves the body in 
the same way that steam moves the steam-engine, 
and he is indignant with the physicists who would 
attempt to distinguish between a force like steam, 
which has a perceptible existence, and the psychic 
force, which is only the name for an imagined 
cause of some groups of real observed phenomena. 
The same kind of confusion runs through his 
discussion of the relations of brain and mind; he 
criticises the materialist opinions (by whom held 
is not specified) that the brain is the mind, and 
the mind a unit which has to be all mad or all 
sane together, and argues that the brain is the 
many-functioned organ of the mind, ignoring the 
intermediate view that mind is the name given to 
all the conscious action of the brain. The appli¬ 
cation of this theory to the phenomena of som¬ 
nambulism, clairvoyance, mediumship, &c., is that 
the mind may, in exceptional cases, direct the 
body without the intervention of the senses, as it 


usually does with their intervention. The details 
are elaborated with so much apparent clearness 
and method, that the work is likely to be dan¬ 
gerously attractive to half-educated readers who 
will fail to notice the passages of vague thought 
which enable the writer to combine, without 
voluntary inconsistency, whatever incompatible 
doctrines attract him. One of his ingenious sug¬ 
gestions is that somnambulists may read thoughts 
without words, as insects clearly do xvlien they 
communicate facts to each other; but he forgets 
that'human thought, as we know it, has no exist¬ 
ence apart from language, or the signs of com¬ 
munication. Serjeant Cox is more sceptical 
than Mr. Wallace in his treatment of ordi¬ 
nary spiritualist manifestations: he denies that 
any communications received through mediums 
convey information not previously known either 
to the medium or to the person receiving the com¬ 
munication ; ho is not quite satisfied about the 
“spirit photographs, and careful enquiry has con¬ 
vinced him that the evidence in favour of real ap¬ 
paritions, that is, spirits visible to four persons at 
once, is never strong enough to go to a jury upon.” 
His moderation on these points makes it very diffi¬ 
cult to disregard his full accounts of the “ levita¬ 
tion ” of dining tables and easy chairs, when un¬ 
touched by either the medium or the circle; 
according to him the manifestations are not inter¬ 
rupted bv the presence of a candid sceptic, only 
by that of convinced unbelievers. 

Glimpses of Pre-lioman Civilisation in England. 
By Joseph Boult, F.li.I.B.A. The writer of this 
pamphlet, which forms part of the Transactions of 
the Historic Society of Lancashire and Cheshire 
for 1873, endeavours to correct the popular con¬ 
ception that the inhabitants of these islands at the 
time of Caesar’s invasion were savages, but we 
fear that the arguments he makes use of will not 
carry much weight, whatever may be the truth of 
the proposition which he seeks to maintain. 
Strangely enough, he has not a word to say about 
the Druids, and the systems of philosophy with 
which they have been credited, nor a single refer¬ 
ence to Mr. Godfrey Higgins’ books. Mr. Boult 
has exercised considerable research and ingenuity 
in his description of the chariots, weapons, and 
ornaments of the Britons. He objects to the use 
of woad being confused with that of paint, as 
suggestive of South Sea Islanders and other 
savages, and believes that it was used “ for pro¬ 
tection against body vermin, which would natu¬ 
rally avoid coloured surfaces, on which they would 
be conspicuous.” It is difficult for those who 
have had no experiences of the kind to say how far 
this preventive would be efficacious; but has Mr. 
Boult considered that natural selection, and 
the power of animals to change their colours, 
might gradually have produced a breed which 
could have lived secure ? Perhaps such a change 
accounts for the use of a different colour, saffron, 
for the same purpose in the Middle Ages, which 
Mr. Boult also notices. The chief part of the 
argument is based on Celtic etymology, of which 
a few examples will suffice. The Greek name 
Oassiterides is explained as being purely Celtic, 
“ the root being three words, cas-sith-er —i. e., the 
great money or medium for peace; implying that 
the natives were harassed and oppressed for tin, 
just as, centuries after, the Mexicans and Peru¬ 
vians were for gold.” “ Oas-sith, pro Cashith, is 
possibly the root of the Roman name Cassius, and 
that surname seems to imply that Dio was con¬ 
cerned in the tin trade when he acquired his 
knowledge of Britain.” Granting that the ety¬ 
mology' is correct—a very largo concession—does 
it follow that, because a man is named Wraith, he 
is in the trade ? Of Litrigg, the name of a hill 
near Keswick, “ the correct form may be ladh riy 
for lagkriy —that is, the law or thing of the suze¬ 
rain or rex reyulus, which riy denotes.” To a 
North-countryman, riyy must be a sufficiently 
familiar form of the common word ridge. The 
word thing is rather a favourite of the writer’s, 
and the middle syllable of Nottingham and Hun¬ 


tingdon is identified with it, without any attempt 
to show why it differs in origin from the same 
syllable in Buckingham, Kockingham, and other 
such words. But it is needless to multiply spe¬ 
cimens ; the above are typical. 

Ecclesiastical Antiquities of London and its 
Suburbs. By Alexander Wood, M.A. Oxon. 
(London: Burns and Oates, 1874.) Mr. Wood's 
modest little volume will prove a useful handbook 
to any archaeological or architectural student who 
may desire to explore the treasures of ecclesiastical 
art which still remain in London and its neigh¬ 
bourhood. The book is compiled in a careful and 
scholarlike manner. Mr. Wood is well acquainted 
with the best sources of information, ancient and 
modern, and he uses them, as a rule, with sound 
judgment, and a fair amount of critical skill. 
The architectural details are described in a very 
competent style, with sufficient accuracy to satisfy 
the needs of the professional student, and yet not 
so technically as to be unintelligible to the general 
reader. A few woodcuts would, however, add 
greatly to the value of this portion of the book. 
The account of tire development of the basilica 
into the ltoinauesque church deserves high com¬ 
mendation. The history and fortunes of the 
various monastic foundations arc well traced. 
We have a good account of the great Benedictine 
abbey at Westminster, of the military orders, 
Templars and Hospitallers, who established them¬ 
selves, together with the Dominicans and Augus- 
tinians, outside the walls, and of the mendicant 
friars, who lived and worked in the poorer 
quarters of the city. Mr. Wood explains and 
illustrates in a satisfactory manner the quaint 
names of many of the City churches; and he is 
usually safe and judicious when venturing into 
the perilous regions of local etymology. Oc¬ 
casionally, however, as in the cases of Charing, 
Kilbum,' and St. Mary Overy, he has hastily- 
accepted foolish traditional etymologies which 
his more sober judgment would have led him to 
reject. 

Locked Out. By Ellen Barlee. (London: 
Ilenrv S. King & Co.)—This is a very well- 
meant and mischievous little book; it might 
do Mr. Arch and his sympathisers, from Professor 
Beesley to the Bishop of Manchester, good; but 
thoy will not read it; it will do the squires and 
squiresses, and parsons and parsonesses, who will 
very likely read it and give it away to their pet 
Sunday scholars, a great deal of harm. The writer 
has tried to extract a lesson from the Cadmean 
victory of the eastern farmers, and the lesson is 
that a clever, opinionated working-man is better 
for being kept in leading strings by a wife who 
lias been a nurse in a parsonage. It is assumed 
throughout that everybody is to lecture working¬ 
men and women, and to sit in judgment on them, 
and they are to sit in judgment upon nobody. It 
is assumed that the poor are always to exhibit 
the docility of children, because, unhappily, 
hitherto they have had little more ability than 
children to judge for themselves. It is assumed 
also that the only view of life upon which a poor 
man can act successfully iB the conservative clerical 
view, and the writer does what she can to pledge 
the authority of Christianity, or rather of the 
Bible, to this assumption, in spite of the patent 
fnct that the visible tangible success of men in 
every station of life except that of the agricultural 
labourer is in the main proportional to their 
readiness to emancipate themselves from this view. 
The dull plausible realism with which the writer 
works out her assumption only makes matters 
worse: onesidedness is more irritating when it 
looks unanswerable, and it is quite true that 
English farm labourers risk a great deal in trying 
to change their condition for the better. But 
even an agricultural labourer has wit to see that 
the eagerness of coal-owners to take full advantage 
of a rising market has more to do with the high 
price of coals than a strike of colliers. The 
real mischief is that the writer cannot see that 
there are two sides to the matter ; and that she is 
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doing her best to undermine any practical respect 
that farm labourers may have for the Bible by 
ignoring the obvious fact that throughout both 
the Old and the New Testament, the poor man 
as such is presumably in the right, the rich man 
as such presumably in the wrong. 

How Jane Conquest rang the Bell. By James 
Milne. (Longley.) A warm-hearted ballad of a 
sailor’s wife who left her baby dying to rouse 
the village to help a burning ship, and found it 
recovered when she was brought back. 

The Nature qf Man regarded at Triune. By 
T. B. Woodward. (Triibner & Co.) When the 
science of mental pathology is constituted, there 
will be a new class of critics whose functions 
will resemble those of clinical lecturers. Mr. 
Woodward’s lucubrations are only instructive as a 
“ case” of the “ reactions" established between an 
acute but not robust intelligence and a very con¬ 
fused milieu. 

The Rural Life of Shakespeare at Ilia strafed by 
his Workt. By C. Roach Smith. Second Edition. 
8vo., pp. 015. (London: George Bell & Sons.) 
The object of the author is to prove that Shak- 
spere possessed an “ intimate acquaintance with 
country life.” This is a fact that has never been 
disputed. Mr. Smith does not, in precise terms, 
claim Shakspere for a farmer's boy, but is “ com¬ 
pelled to believe that he must have spent much of 
his youth in the country, in gardens and in farm¬ 
houses.” This very innocent belief is supported 
bv a long array of quotations, which we are told 
contain “expressions, allusions, and similes so 
essentially rural, that they could hardly have been 
used by any writer not of country growth, and 
can, indeed, be fully understood only bi/ those who 
have been brought up in the country itself.” 

This is surely to praise the poet’s learning at the 
expense of his good sense. Nature and the pro¬ 
cesses by which her bounty is made available for 
the service of man will always form the staple of 
the poet’s similes; even with the most artifi¬ 
cial this will be the case. The extracts which Mr. 
Smith has brought together certainly show that 
Shakspere had a love of the country, and a general 
knowledge of its ways of life; but they fail, we 
think, to prove him to have been a farmer or a 
gardener. Mr. Smith’s attempt is less extravagant 
than some similar essays, for it has antecedent 
probability in its favour. Born and bred in a 
small town surrounded by a rural district, it would 
have been strange if one so keen-oved as Shakspere 
had not borne with him to London pleasant 
memories of the fields and flowers of Stratford, 
tnd of the daily crafts of the homely folk whom he 
eft behind. 

Mr. Smith quotes Chalmers's remark about the 
tree on which Rosalind found the sonnet: “ A 
palm tree in the forest of Arden is as much out of 
its place as the lioness in the subsequent scene.” 
The palm is a country name for the willow, as our 
author triumphantly tells us, but there is still a 
lioness in his path. 

The Cabinet Lawyer: a Popular Digest of the 
Laws of England, Civil, Criminal, and Constitu¬ 
tional, intended for Practical Use and General 
Information. Twenty-fourth Edition. (Lon¬ 
don: Longmans & Co.) When a book reaches 
a twenty-fourth edition there must be a large 
class of readers with whom it is popular, 
and it must be a subject of congratulation to 
lawyers that there is so numerous a body of 
persons who study the law, for of all studies there 
is none more dangerous to a layman. Cheap law 
books are the lawyer's best friends, and it is rather 
an awful contemplation to think how many law¬ 
suits have arisen from the perusal of the twenty- 
throe editions of the Cabinet Lawyer. When a 
book of some 870 pages professes to give the 
whole law of England, it is obvious that the state¬ 
ments of the law upon each subject must neces¬ 
sarily be very brief; but the astonishing part of 
this book is that, although the notices are brief, it 
is difficult to find a subject that is not noticed. 
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We find a chapter on the New Judicature Act, on 
the Ballot Act, and the changes made last year by 
the Salmon Fishery Act; and as a rule the work 
has been corrected so as to show the effect of recent 
changesof the lawin all the different branches. Here 
and there we find oversights, as when we are told 
that one of the sheriff’s duties is to seize lands on 
attainders, forgetting that this duty is at an end, 
as lands since 1870 are not forfeited for treason. 
But these omissions are the exception, and as a 
whole the work reflects great credit upon the 
labour and care of the editor. To those persons 
who have a taste for cheap law and for being their 
own lawyer, we can recommend the book as a safe 
guide as far as it goes, and one that contains an 
immense mass of information which could not 
readily be found elsewhere. Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Blacktr & Son will publish in October: 
The Stun/ of the Scottish Church from the Reforma¬ 
tion to the Disruption, by the Rev. Dr. M‘0rie; a 
cheaper edition of Marcoy’s7Vm>ef> in South Ame¬ 
rica from the Pacific to the Atlantic Ocean, illus¬ 
trated with engravings and maps; a cheaper 
edition of Merton’s Cyclopedia of Agriculture ; 
and a cheaper edition of The Book of Scottish 
Songs, and of The Book of Scottish Ballads. 

Mr. Pearson is about to publish a new volume 
of poems by Mr. Charles Grant, entitled Studies in 
Verse. 

As a fact worthy of record in the annals of that 
most unattractive form of literature, popularly 
known as the Blue Book, we may mention that 
the First Report of the Royal Commission on His¬ 
torical Manuscripts went through three editions, 
and has now been for some time, with its fellow, 
the Second Report, quite out of print. It has been 
determined, however, in consequence of the con¬ 
tinued enquiries after them, to have a new issue. 
Of the last Report, the Fourth, two thousand copies 
were at once struck oft'. 

Those who sympathise with the cause of female 
medical education will be glad to hear that a col¬ 
lege has been opened for the purpose at 30 Hen¬ 
rietta Street, Brunswick Square. The premises 
are very convenient, and there is a large garden in 
which the dissecting-room can be placed, so as to 
avoid everything disagreeable to the neighbours. 
The council includes the names of Mrs. Garrett 
Anderson, Dr. Billing, Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, Dr. 
Buchanan, Dr. Charlton Bastian, Dr. King Cham¬ 
bers, Dr. Cheadle, Mr. Critchett, Mr. Ernest Hart, 
Mr. Berkeley Hill, Professor Huxley, Dr. Hugh- 
lings Jackson, Dr. Murie, Mr. A. T. Norton, Dr. 
Payne, Dr. W. S. Playfair, Dr. Burdon Sander¬ 
son, and Dr. Sturges. The lamented Dr. Anstie, 
whose unexpected death was recorded the other 
day, was to nave been the Dean of the new school. 
Many of the above names are also found in the 
list of lecturers. 

The Boston (U.S.) publishers have been busy 
with works relating to the late Hon. Charles 
Sumner. The volumes issued include a Eidogy 
by the Hon. Carl Schurz; a Life, by J. and J. D. 
Chaplin; a Memorial from the city of Boston ; 
and Prophetic Voices concerning America, by the 
deceased statesman himself. 

Messrs. Longmans announce for publication in 
October: Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities, 
by A. K. IL B.; Three Essays on Religion, by J. 
S. Mill ; The Native Races of the Pacific Shores of 
North America, by II. H. Bancroft; The Ethics of 
Aristotle, third edition, carefully revised and 
partly re-written, by Sir A. Grant; new editions 
of Essays, Critical and Biographical, and Essays 
on some Theolotfical Controversies of the Day, by 
H. Rogers; Hume's Essays, edited by Messrs. 
Green and Grose; new editions of Eight Years' 
Wanderings in Ceylon, and The Rifle and the 
Hound in Ceylon, by Sir S. Baker; Out of Doors, 
and Insects Abroad, by the Rev. J. G. Wood; a 


revised edition of The Origin of Civilisation and 
the Primitive Condition of Man, by Sir J. Lub¬ 
bock ; The Transits of Venus, by R. A. Proctor; 
the New Shilling Arithmetic, by the Rev. J. 
Hunter; Time and Tune in the Elementary School, 
by J. Hullah; A Manual of the Elements of 
Vocal Music for School Use, by F. L. Jones; and 
The Houses of Lancaster and York, forming the 
fourth volume of Epochs of History, by J. 
Gairdner. 

M. Tascherau, Administrator of the Paris 
National Library, has been allowed to retire on a 
pension, with the title of honorary administrator, 
lie is succeeded by M. Leopold Delisle, sub¬ 
director of the department of the manuscripts. 

Herr Julies Rodenberg has been staying in 
London for some time, and is expected to leave 
soon for Berlin. His Deutsche Rundschau was to 
have appeared on the 1st of this month. 

The winter session of the Working Men's Col¬ 
lege, 45, Great Ormond Street, W.C., will com¬ 
mence on Thursdav, October 8. Classes will 
be formed in Art, Languages, Mathematics, &c. 
The general meeting (on October 8, at 8.30 P.H.) 
will be addressed by the Right Hon. James 
Stansfeld, M.P. The Principal, T. Hughes, Esq., 
Q.C., will preside. 

It is rumoured that a member of the Imperial 
family may perhaps be induced to act ns Honorary 
President of the Congress of Orientalists which is 
to be held next year at St. Petersburg. The 
actual President-elect is Prince Vorontsof-Dash- 
kof, anoblemanwell known in Russiafor his interest 
in Oriental studies. On the death of the last of 
the Princes Dashkof, who left all his property to 
his first cousin once removed Ivan Illarionovich 
Vorontsof, the Emperor Alexander I. allowed the 
latter in 1807 to assume the name and title of 
Count Vorontsof-Dashkof. Ilis son is the Presi¬ 
dent-elect of the Congress. The famous Princess 
Dashkof, it may be observed, the friend of the 
Empress Catherine II., and the President of the 
Imperial Academy of Sciences, styled herself 
Vorontsof-Dashkof (Vorontsova-Dashkova), Vo¬ 
rontsof having been her name prior to her mar¬ 
riage with Prince Dashkof. 

In a letter to the Times of October 1, Mr. A. J. 
Ilorwood announces that in the course of his re¬ 
searches for the Historical MSS. Commission, he 
has discovered in the possession of Sir F. Graham, 
of Netherby, a Common-place Book of John 
Milton:— 

“ Tho votumo,” he says, “ is divided into throe parts, 
headed respectively ‘Index Ethicus,’ ‘Index Oecono- 
mieus,' and ‘ Index Politicos.’ Milton’s handwriting 
is on sixty-three of its pages; sometimes a few lines, 
sometimes parts of a page, sometimes a whole page. 
The tabloattko end contains between sixty and seventy- 
heads by Milton’s hand. Tho extracts under the 
headings of ' Matrimonium,’ ‘Divortium’ and 'Rex,* 
are many Some of the extracts in tho volume are 
written by other hands, possibly by amanuenses em¬ 
ployed by Milton after ho became blind. One entry 
was certainly made after his death.” 

The October part of All the Year Round con¬ 
tains a short, but not uninteresting, collection of 
Chinese proverbs. 

Mr. Richard Grant White, of New York, 
the editor of Shakspere’s works, has promised to 
write a paper for the New Shakspere Society “ On 
the Advantage to Shakspere's Poetry of tne Ob¬ 
solescence of Language.” Professor Hertzberg, 
of Bremen, has also promised to contribute to the 
Society a paper “ On the Use of Metrical Tests in 
settling the Succession of Shakspere’s Works.” 
We hear that there is a chance of Mr. Richard 
Grant White’s able essay on the authorship of 
Shakspere's Henry VI. being republished here in 
a separate form. Only twenty-five copies of the 
essay were issued separately in America, and 
when they turn up occasionally at public auctions, 
they fetch twenty-five dollars, about four {guineas 
and a half. In this essay Mr. Grant White con- 
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tends that, when Shakspere lifted 1,479 (of its 
8,057, or less than one-half) of the lines of the 
early Contention into his Second Part of Henry VI., 
and when he lifted 1,931 (of its 2,877, or more 
than two-thirds) of the lines of the early True 
Tragedy into his Third Part of Henry VI., he 
was hut transferring his own early work into his 
later, while the untransferred parts of the two 
earlier plavs were poorer work, by Marlowe, 
Greene, and Peele. 

Professor W. D. Whitney has a second 
volume of Oriental and Linguistic Studies nearly 
through the press. It is expected to be in Eng¬ 
land within a month from this time. 

The first part of the New Shakspere Society's 
Transactions, and the first part of its Shakspere 
Allusion Books, A.D. 1692-8, edited by Dr. C. 
M. Ingleby, are now in the binder’s hands, and 
should be delivered to members of the Society 
next week. 

Messrs. Macmillan have now in the press Dr. 
Karl Elze's Essays on Shakspere. 

The notes on Shakspere left bv the late Mr. 
Staunton have been examined, and found value¬ 
less, almost all of his manuscript having been 
printed. 

Messrs. Bruckmann, of Munich and London, 
are publishing Karl Rottmann’s celebrated twenty- 
eight frescoes of Italian landscape from the ar¬ 
cades of the Ilofgarten of Munich. They will be 
executed in watercolour print. 

Ilf Mr. Morfill's introduction to Poems referring 
to the Earl of Essex for the Ballad Society, he 
will print the “ Account of the Death of Essex 
(February 25, 1000-1, at 8 a.m.) from the 
Memories of Mr. Thomas Cook and Mr. Kidman,” 
in the MS. Kk., 1, 3, in the Cambridge Univer¬ 
sity Library, together with Forman’s list of 
“ Knightes made in Erland by the E. Essex,” in 
the Ashmole MS. 219, leaf 133: also “ A brief re¬ 
lation of w' h happened in the expedition of 
the lo. lieut. generall of Ireland towards y* 
north parte of that Kingdom from the 28 
of August vntil the ix. of September, 1599,” 
from the Ilarleian MS. 1291, leaf 40, back, 
and “ The Queenes majesty’s Prayer at the goinge 
owtof theNavye, 1597,” when a fleet sailed under 
the Earl of Essex and Sir Walter Raleigh against 
the Azores, and to capture the Spanish Plate 
Fleet. 

A Dutch translation of Karl Wartenburg’s 
novel Rohesjnerre is being published by Laurens 
van Hulst, at Kampen. The same author's novel, 
named Her Zweck heiligt die Mitt el, lias been pub¬ 
lished with the addition to its title of Bismarck 
un de Jesuiteorde. 

Here Friedrich Spielhagen is publishing, 
in the Berlin Volkszeitung, a series of critical 
articles on the new exhibition of pictures at Berlin. 

Mdhe. Julie Heine, the aunt of the poet, died 
on September 1, at Paris, eightv-four years of age. 

A public subscription is being raised in Ger¬ 
many for a monument to Fritz Reuter, the Platt- 
deutsch poet. 

Two new political novels by Gregor Samarow, 
whose Um Szepter und Kronen created such a 
furore in Germany when first published two years 
ago, have just left the press in Stuttgart. The 
first, named Her Todesgruss der Legiamen, treats 
the period of the Franco-German war; and the 
second, entitled Die Bdmeifahrt. der E))igonen, is 
a narrative of the Congress of 1863. Everybody 
in Germany knows that “ Gregor Samarow ” is a 
pseudonym; but the author's real name is a 
mystery. 

Herr Adolph Wilbrandt, of Vienna, as we 
read in several German journals, is engaged in 
publishing the posthumous works of Fritz Reuter, 
together with nis life, and requests that all who 
possess any manuscripts or letters from the pen of 
the great Platt-Deutsch poet will send them 


to his address in Vienna, Volksgartenstrasse. Herr 
Wilbrandt will of course return safely every letter 
or manuscript entrusted to him after perusal. 

Paul Lindau, the editor of Hie Gegenwart and 
author of the Literarische Riicksichtslosigkeiten, 
is writing a history of the German and French 
stage. Herr Lindau is not only a very successful 
dramatic author—he wrote Diana, Neue Magda¬ 
lena, See. —but also one of the most prominent 
Berlin critics. 

At the recent Philological Congress at Inns¬ 
bruck, the subject and authorship of the “ Eggen- 
lied ” were brought under discussion, and after a 
careful examination of the most trustworthy texts, 
and minute consideration of the localities de¬ 
scribed. Professor Elze arrived at the conclusion 
that this poem, like so many other German 
mediaeval compositions, must be referred to the 
Tyrol. This favoured land of old lyrics, which is 
now permitted to add the name of Walter von der 
Vogeiweide to those of Untold von Seven, Hart¬ 
mann von Starkenberg, Hawart, Walter von 
Metz, Giinter von der Vorsh, and other singers of 
•nearly equal renown, is, according to Professor 
Elze, undoubtedly'entitled to the honour of giving 
birth to the “ Eggenlied,” as well as to the better 
known epics “ King Redbeard, ” Hugo and Wulf- 
Dietrich, and “ Dwarf Laurence.” 

It is conjectured that the “ Eggenlied, ” which 
treats of the Dietrich of Bern myth, was at a very 
early period carried by strolling bards to other 
lands, and subjected to various emendations and 
alterations; but at the present time nothing seems 
certain in regard to its author. In 1839, Herr von 
Schonhuth, the discoverer of the MS. which has 
served as the authority for our modern texts, edited 
the poem, and showed in his preface that there were 
no grounds for assuming, as had been done by 
Baron Lacsberg when he had printed the poem in 
1832 for private circulation, that it was written by 
“ Master Seppen of Eppishusen.” Herr Schiinhuth 
was unable, however, to refer the poem with cer¬ 
tainty to any known master of song. The de¬ 
scriptions of nature and scenery,and the topography 
of the districts through which the hero, Egge, is 
made to wander in his quest of adventures, which 
were to exceed in daring those of Dietrich of Bern, 
leave less doubt as to locality; and the familiarity 
of the writer with the places he describes, more 
especially in regard to the southernmost parts of 
the Tyrol, seems to be conclusive in regard to his 
nationality. The poem, like similar compositions 
of the Middle Ages, is full of absurdities and im¬ 
probabilities, mingling all times and seasons, and 
confounding natural with supernatural things, but 
it has considerable merit in combining freshness of 
style with ingenuity of invention, and its careful 
revision would be a’ decided acquisition to German 
mediaeval literature. 


In the Fortnightly Review Mr. Leslie Stephen 
has a delightful paper on Mr. Disraeli’s novels, in 
which he observes, “ the texture of Mr. Disraeli s 
writings is so ingeniously shot with irony, and 
serious sentences, that each tint may predominate 
bv turns,” and attributes to Mr. Disraeli the (very 
reasonable) opinion “ that because Hipparchus 
was as great a genius as Newton, the views of the 
ancients upon religious and historical questions 
deserve just as much respect as those of the 
moderns. In other words, the accumulated know¬ 
ledge of ages has taught us nothing.” The article 
would be perfect but for an inconsistent complaint 
that an author whose ideal has (for his heroes) 
always been some kind of tangible success, has 
condescended to act the most cynical of his 
own romances. “ The Caucasus,” by Ashton W. 
Dilke, is remarkable as pointing out that like 
Siberia, this fragment of the Russian empire 
has a provincial patriotism that may easily become 
national. Mr. Beesley has a first paper on the 
“History of Republicanism,” tending to show 
that since 1791 the republican party has been 
steadily growing through all the vicissitudes 


which have thrown the masses who are not ardent 
politicians upon the side of revolutionary or reac¬ 
tionary governments; the paper is full of broad, 
well-considered, well-connected views, which may 
not improbably come to be considered well-esta¬ 
blished, though they rest upon many affirmations 
which could not be made good to the satisfaction 
of a court of justice. A total lack of perception 
that such a method is possible rather impairs the 
effect of the editor’s vigorous attempt to enforce 
the teaching of “ a recent work on Supernatural 
Religion,” which is otherwise remarkable for a re¬ 
pudiation of Comte's elevated programme of 
proring the superiority of the new ideas by show¬ 
ing that they could supersede the old without 
a formal conflict. Dr. Appleton's first paper on 
“ The Economic Aspect of the Endowment 
of Research ” points out that England does very 
little research; that research as things are does 
not pay; that men in a position to carry on re¬ 
search without pay waste a great deal of work; 
that chemistry and physics are the only kind of 
knowledge the practical application of which 
pays; that consequently those parts of know¬ 
ledge tend to be studied more than others. He 
argues that new knowledge is a source of perma¬ 
nent enjoyment [to the discoverer or the com¬ 
munity ?] ; therefore, according to one of Mr. Mill's 
definitions an element of national wealth, but not 
an exchangeable commodity, and may therefore 
be reasonably provided for out of public funds. 
The funds are already provided for that pur¬ 
pose at the universities—where they have been 
usurped by the higher education—which if un¬ 
endowed would be a better trade. Dr. Appleton 
will treat the last point in a future paper. 

In the Comhill there is a too short account of 
the Chinese colonisation of the eastern plains of 
Formosa, and of the savage, probably Malay, tribes 
who maintain a precarious independence in the 
eastern mountains. The editor compares Crabbe 
to Balzac, and contrasts him; maintains that he 
is a poet becauso ho almost makes men cry ; and 
points out the wonderful truth of his description 
of the scenery of the East Anglian coast. The 
paper on Virgil's description of the sea is 
hypercritical. “ Adnixi torquent spumas et 
caerula verrunt,” which is singled out for con¬ 
demnation, is thoroughly pictorial. First we have 
the rowers getting forward, then the oars catch 
the water and come through with the spray flung 
spirally from them, then they go back over the 
unbroken blue for another stroke. 

In Fraser we have a translation of an article 
by Napoleon III. on the character of his wife, 
published in Dix Htcemhre 1868, of which the 
MS. in his writing was found in the Tuileries 
after Sedan; a'n neeount of Sterne’s daughter, 
with a few new details about her marriage and 
death before 1783; a neat little paper by M. 
Barrere, designed to prove that the national work¬ 
shops were devised by M. Marie and M. Emile 
Thomas against Louis Blanc ; and the commence¬ 
ment of an abridged version of the Chinese novel, 
The Two Cousins. 

In Temple Bar “ The Frozen Deep ” is to be 
concluded next month. We are tojhave the begin¬ 
ning of “ Leah, a Woman of Fashion," by Annie 
Edwards. Walter Besant has a pleasant paper on 
Thdophile de Viau, the libertine Huguenot poet; 
and “ Southey in his Study ” contains some fine 
observations as to that ponderous author’s method 
of work. 

Blackwood contains an account of Sir Banastre 
Tarleton, a cavalry officer in the Carolina cam¬ 
paigns and one of the handsomest ornaments of the 
Court of Carlton House. As an insolent critic of 
Wellington’s first performances in the Peninsular 
War, he made a figure sufficiently individual to be 
worth remembering, though he was never very 
important. 

In the New Quarterly Magazine Miss Cobbe 
gives a lively catalogue of fabulous animals under 
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the title of “The Fauna of Fancy.” We wish it may 
be followed by a rather fuller discussion of their 
mode of evolution. Nathaniel A. Hauler's reply 
to Mr. A. It. Wallace's articles on Spiritualism is 
worth notice for the statement that the apparatus 
for imitating the feats of soi-disant mediums is less 
cumbrous and costly than has been asserted. 
Robert Buchanan handles the character of Goethe 
from a physiological and democratic point of view, 
and succeeds in showing that it is of a nature 
to be contemplated with a malicious and not 
irrational satisfaction by barbarians like himself. 

In the Contemporary/ Review, Mr. Lewes con¬ 
trasts the universalising method of Lagrange in 
mechanics with that of Hegel in ontology, on the 
ground that Lagrange's formula admitted of 
verification, and led to new results. Mr. Bayne 
writes of Charles I. and his father with much 
kindliness and some insight. Professor W. K. 
Clifford’s first paper on the Philosophy of the Pure 
Sciences, is mainly devoted to the philosophy of 
Perception as expounded by Locke and Hume, and 
Kant’s theory of u priori truth, which is criticised 
from the point of view that no belief can be neces¬ 
sary, except as conditioned by nervous structure, 
and is only valid for the experience of organic 
beings of that nervous structure. Mr. Fergusson, 
after a long and acrid indictment of Mr. Burges, 
advocates a scheme for the decoration of St. Paul's 
modelled pretty closely on that of St. Peter’s, but 
much plainer, which ho hopes might be tho¬ 
roughly completed, which that of St. Peter’s was 
not, for 100,000/. Mr. Matthew Arnold begins 
a review of objections to Literature and I)uyma 
which seems likely to turn into a rather diluted 
restatement of the upshot of the book, with 
an attempt to show that neither miracles nor 
metaphysics will serve to “ verify ” the traditional 
beliefs of Christians. In the present number 
there are some interesting remarks on the Gospel 
miracles from the point of view of simple flexible 
common sense, which might perhaps condescend 
to entertain the supposition, that when the power 
of the human spirit is suddenly and inscrutably 
exalted, strangely direct exertions of its influence 
on external things might occur as well as be 
fancied. The writer obviously still fails to 
perceive the fundamental objection, that if we try 
to enjoy the Bible without believing it in the 
old-fashioned sense, it will never do us more good 
than a Greek statue or a Gothic cathedral. 
These also embody important truths which do not 
become more precious by being disembodied. 

The Manchester City Ne.ics states that a capital 
index to the first and second series of the Trans¬ 
actions of the Lancashire and Cheshire Historic 
Society has been prepared by its President, the 
liev. l>r. Hume, of Liverpool. The society, which 
has its headquarters in Liverpool, was founded in 
1.S48, and has now issued twenty-four volumes, 
containing in full or by abstract the substance of 
407 contributions, out of tho 507 that have been 
read at the meetings. One notable feature of the 
volumes is the illustrations, of which there are in 
all over 530, including 310 engraved plates, 200 
woodcuts, and 18 maps. The contents are most 
varied, and comprise biographies and genealogies, 
papers on the early history of Lancashire and 
Cheshire, on architecture and topography, on trade 
and the fine arts, on science and literature. Dr. 
Hume himself has been one of the largest contri¬ 
butors, and among the others are the late John 
Just, of Bury; the lato John Harland, Dean 
Howson, A. Craig Gibson, Sir William Betham, 
Charles Hardwick, T. T. Wilkinson, General Sir 
Kdward Oust, Professor Grace Calvert, F. W. 
Fairholt, Miss Ffarington, George Scharf, Sir 
James Simpson, Bart., M.D., Dr. John Robson, 
and Dr. Kendrick, of Warrington; the late George 
Orraerod, the historian of Cheshire; and Dr. It. G. 
Latham. The volumes contain a mass of valuable 
and entertaining material, elucidatory of the his¬ 
tory and natural features of the two counties; and 
Dr. Hume's elaborate, comprehensive, and well 


classified index will furnish a much-needed guide 
to an excellent but too little known series of 
publications. 

As a small contribution to the biographical 
history of the Civil Wars, a path as yet almost 
untrodden by historical writers, but the attractive 
nature of which has been lately so well shown by 
Mr. Webb in his commentary on the Military 
Memoirs of Colonel Birch, published for the Cam¬ 
den Society, we give here a short version of the 
adventures of a Cavalier, as derived from some 
original documents of that period. The humble 
petition of Colonel Dudley to Charles II. sets 
forth that he had been employed by his sacred 
father in Scotland, and had been often plundered 
and wounded. Ilis whole lauded estate, of the 
value of 200/. per annum, had been sold, and his 
goods, stock, and ironworks, worth at least 2,000/., 
destroyed. For his services to the King, in bring¬ 
ing men, arms, cannon, great shot, etc., into Not¬ 
tingham, Derby, Worcester, Stafford, Oxford, etc., 
the Parliamentary forces had imprisoned him, 
thrown his sickly wife out of doors, and subjected 
one of his officers, Major Ilarcourt, to the indig¬ 
nity and discomfort of being “ miserably burnt 
with matches.” After his capture, Colonel Dudley 
and some others were stripped almost naked, and 
carried in “ triumph and scorn” through the City 
of Worcester, and then kept close prisoners with 
double guards. This precaution notwithstand¬ 
ing, Dudley and one Major Elliott managed to 
escape over the tops of the houses. So hotly, 
however, were they pursued that they took to 
trees in the day time, and travelled all night. 
They again fell into the enemy's elute hes when 
they reached London, were brought before the 
Lord Mayor, then before Parliament, and after¬ 
wards before that “ cursed Committee of Insur¬ 
rections.” The Gate House prison now opened its 
arms to receive them, and they were condemned 
to “ be shot to death upon the Monday before 
Colchester was surrendered, had they not escaped 
the Sunday with Sir Henry Bates, and others, at 
ten of the clock in sermon time, three or four 
gaolers opposing them.” Since then Colonel 
Dudley had not enjoyed one penny of his estate 
for himself, his wife and family, “ nor where to 
lay their heads.” He further adds that he had 
been fed in private for three weeks in an enemy's 
hay-mow, and has passed on crutches through 
Worcester, Tewkesbury, Gloucester, and Bristol, 
in September, 1048. It was not until June, 1053, 
that he submitted to Parliament and petitioned to 
be allowed to compound for his estates, his name 
and description as of Green Lodge, co. Stafford, 
having appeared in the “ Additional Act for Sale 
of Lands forfeited to the Commonwealth.” A 
fine of 27/., being a third of all the property that 
remained 'to him, was inflicted. The mastership 
of the Charter House was one post sought after 
by the petitioner, as a recompense for his suffer¬ 
ings : he obtained a grant of the office of serjeant- 
at-arms. 

Among the manuscripts in the Imperial Library 
of St. Petersburg, we are told, is a valuable and 
extensive collection in the Chinese language, and 
a large number of autograph letters, state papers, 
reports, and memoranda of different sovereigns, 
ministers, kings’ mistresses, and generals of all 
nations, formed by Doubrowski, who was at¬ 
tached to the Russian embassy at Paris, at the 
commencement of the Revolution. Profiting by 
the destructive spirit which prompted the leaders 
of that movement to annihilate every record and 
memorial of the aristocracy of the country, Dou¬ 
browski managed to secure for a trifling sum a 
great number of papers which had been sold by 
the Government to the shopkeepers, lie was 
successful in saving some most curious manu¬ 
scripts from the library of St. Germain, which 
was set in flames by the mob; one of them was 
the Epistle of St. Paul in Greek and Latin well 
known to bibliomaniacs, for which it is said an 
English amateur in vain afforded two thousand 
guineas. The Emperor afterwards purchased the 


entire Doubrowski collection. Of royal letters in 
it are several of Henry VII. and Henry VIII.; 
specimens of Elizabeth's correspondence, too, are 
numerous, written chiefly in French, one of 
them being to Catherine de Medici, respecting 
Mary Stuart. There are also private letters of 
the last-named queen. 

A discovery of some historical interest has 
lately been made at Neugriitz, where, in digging 
the foundations of a house in the town, the work¬ 
men brought to view a large burying ground in 
which a great number of bodies had been laid side 
by side in two regular rows. The preservation of 
the teeth in the jaws, and their extreme regularity, 
was the most striking feature in these remains, 
which were but little changed, each skeleton 
seeming complete. A few shreds of a woven 
fabric were the only other objects found, and it is 
conjectured that the spot had been used in the 
time of the Swedish wars to bury the dead who 
had fallen in the terribly sanguinary battle fought 
at Fraustadt, near Neugriitz, on February 13,1700, 
between the Swedes and the allied Saxons and 
Russians. On that occasion the Swedes, under 
Reuschild, killed 6,000 men and took 7,000 
prisoners and thirty pieces of cannon, in an en¬ 
gagement lasting but three hours, and costing 
them only a loss of 1,500 men dead and wounded, 
although they had to win their victory’ against 
19,000 allied Saxons and Russians, who were 
commanded by Generals Sehulenberg and Wos- 
trowitzki. The only traditionary memorial re¬ 
maining in the neighbourhood of the fierce en¬ 
counters of which it was the scene, is to be found 
at a little public-house in Neugriitz, where is pre¬ 
served a wooden tablet, on which sre written in 
Roman capitals a few rhymes, ending with the 
statement that “ on the day of the great Swedish 
battle eighty men fell by the sword on the tavern 
floor.” 

Mythical national heroes and traditional heroic 
tales seem destined to fade more and more from 
the domains of history, in which patriotic self-love 
not unnaturally was ever eager to give them a 
place; and in the careful sifting of the sources 
from which the “ Winkelried Saga ” took its origin, 
another blow has been given to Swiss national 
assumption of superior peraonal prowess. When, 
in 1760, the Pastor Freudenberger showed too logi¬ 
cally the probable foundation of the Tell myth in 
thePalnatoke legend of the Danes, which belongs 
undoubtedly to the ninth century, and demon¬ 
strated beyond a doubt that the Northmen had for 
ages before Tell or Gessler appeared on the scene, 
handed down from father to son the story of an 
identical apple-shooting, the Swiss rose in rebellion 
against the judgment,and in their outraged national 
pride publicly burnt at Uri, and in several other 
cantons, the impious work in which the gallant 
exploit of their hero-archer had been stigmatised 
as “ une fable danoise.” Now, however, Dr. Otto 
Kleissner, undaunted by the fate of Freudenberger, 
has submitted the accounts of Winkelried's valour 
and of the Sempach battle-scenes to a critical ex¬ 
amination, and the result is to leave the story of 
his share in that day's victory, and even his very 
existence, unproved and unproveable. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL, 

Subsequent details which have reached us re¬ 
specting the Austro-Hungarian Polar expedition 
confirm the opinions of those who urge that the 
perils of Arctic exploration are reduced to insigni¬ 
ficance when met with the appliances of modern 
art. Special care had been bestowed on the build¬ 
ing of the Ter/ethqff’■ the work had been done 
under Lieutenant "Weyprecht’s own eye; the 
stores and coal had been judiciously distributed 
in compartments, so as to strengthen her sides, 
and the result has fully justified any expectations 
which her commanders may have formed. Though 
ice-bound for twenty-one months, and during a 
good portion of this time exposed to the crushing 
violence of the surging pack, the Tcgtihaff wa* as 
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sound on the day of her abandonment as when she 
left the stocks! The previous year had Leen a 
favourable one for ice navigation, and Weyprecht 
and Paver themselves had reached a high latitude 
west of Xovaya Zemlya, while several Norwegian 
fishing craft had circumnavigated the same islands 
with ease. But in 1872, an exceptionally low 
temperature, and a continuous wind from the 
north-east, had driven the pack southward, 
to 74° 30' X. latitude. Before the Teget¬ 
hoff and the Isbt/om parted company, the 
former had made slight way through the pack, 
but further progress was soon barred, and the 
good ship never got free from the floes which 
then surrounded her. On October 10, 1872, the 
ice-fields began to move, and for live months 
their position was one of great danger from the 
frequent bursting of the. ice and the severe pres¬ 
sure which threatened to crush the vessel. The 
stores had to be brought upon deck, and every 
preparation made for leaving the vessel, while the 
anxiety consequent thereon soon began to tell on 
the men's health, in spite of the efforts of the 
officers to keep up the spirits of the crew by 
arranging hunting parties (in which sixty-seven 
bears were killed) and other cheering devices—a 
most necessary precaution, it should be observed, 
in such trying circumstances. Happily, in Feb¬ 
ruary, the pressure ceased, and a massive wall of 
protecting ice had formed round the vessel. The 
fore part was then extricated by dint of blasting 
and sawing, but the stern was still firmly em¬ 
bedded, and in this plight the vessel drifted to 
the north-west. On August 31, 1873, the lofty 
mountains of Francis Joseph Land were sighted, 
but it was not till the close of October that a 
nearer approach admitted of a trial expedition 
consisting of Lieutenant Payer and six men 
being made. They were absent six days, during 
which time they ascended two promontories, 
named M‘Clintock and TegethofF respectively, 
and examined the adjoining glaciers, which were 
of immense extent. A second expedition started 
on March 30 along the coast to the north-west, 
and lasted a month. Observations could only be 
made by ascending to some height owing to the 
strong haze over the ice, but the latitudes of five 
promontories were fixed (the northernmost, Cape 
Fligely, proving to be in 82° 5' X. latitude), and 
a general notion of the configuration of the land 
was gained. It turned out to be about the size 
of Spitzbergen, and to consist of large masses of 
land intersected by fiords and fringed with small 
islands. A wide arm, named Austria Sound, se¬ 
parates these masses in latitude 82° N., and was 
discovered to run in a north-easterly direction 
as far as Cape Pesth. Beyond Cape Fligely a 
promontory was sighted—apparently in 83° lati¬ 
tude—and dubbed Cape Vienna. The northern 
portion of this land they named Crown Prince 
Rudolf Laud, and in their progress along its 
shores the same remarkable phenomena noticeable 
in Smith Sound was here observed by the Aus¬ 
trians—». e., an increase of temperature, and the 
presence of large numbers of nirds, elks, seals, 
and other animals as well as traces of bears, 
foxes, and hares which lay on the ice. Their 
progress northward, as well as their return journey, 
was naturally hazardous, owing to the treacherous 
nature of the ice; but in spite of accidents (in one 
of which one of the sailors with the dogs and the 
sledge disappeared down a crevasse, but were 
happily soon rescued) they returned to find the 
Tegethoff in the same position in which it had 
been left. After a few days’ rest, a third expedi¬ 
tion was undertaken again to the west, and the 
ascent of Cane Brunn, a high mountain some forty 
miles from tile ship, enabled the explorers to de¬ 
termine approximately the heights of the moun¬ 
tains, which in the north appeared to range 
between 2,000 and 3,000 feet, and to the south to 
attain a greater height, one named Humboldt 
Peak being at least 6,000 feet high. 

On May 20 the colours were nailed to the masts, 
and the party, in three boats and three sledges, set 


out for their journey homewards. For eight 
weeks an uninterrupted south wind ba tiled their 
best efforts, mul half a mile a day was the utmost 
they could do. But in the latter half of July, 
when in the unusually high latitude of 77° 40' X., 
north winds set with rain, the ice was loosened, 
and the party got into free water. The crew and 
officers took it in turns to pull for land, and forty 
miles a day progress was made, so that on the 
second day the mountains of Xovaya Zemlya were 
sighted. On the 20th some fishermen, belonging 
to the Russian schooner Xicolai/, were seen in a 
boat, ami on .September 2 the rescued explorers 
were safely lauded in Wurdoe. 

The reception in Vienna has been of the most 
enthusiastic description. Along a road about two 
miles in length, the spectators gathered in a dense 
mass, taking advantage of every available stage, 
platform, or vehicle to gain a glimpse of the brave 
explorers. Deputations upon deputations crowded 
together to greet them, and the latest telegrams 
inform us that subscriptions have been started for 
a national testimonial to the crew. It is charac¬ 
teristic of the daring energy which a struggle with 
Arctic perils implants in man, to ask to be led again 
to face the same dangers and strive for new laurels, 
and it is, therefore, with no surprise that we hear 
that a second expedition, embracing many of the 
old hands, is to start next year, and complete the 
work of discovery. We hope most earnestly that 
our Government will also consent to despatch an 
English expedition up Smith Sound, and so spur 
on both countries to a friendly rivalry in the hard 
but glorious field of Arctic discovery. 


Tire October number of the Geographical 
Magazine, is rather above the average. Foremost 
is a spirited article on the Arctic campaign of 
1874, in which the labours of the Dundee whaling 
fleet and the loss of the Arctic olf Fury Beach 
are chronicled. Notwithstanding this contretemps 
it appears that the season has already proved a 
most successful one for the whalers, and by the 
end of the autumn it will probably be found that 
all the ships are full. The brilliant doings of the 
Austro-Hungarian party next find place, and a 
small sketch-map serves to illustrate this part of 
the article. The news of Mr. Wiggins's success¬ 
ful journey to the mouth of the Obi, and the 
numerous additional details respecting the Austrian 
party have come to hand only recently, and this, 
we would suggest, will afford scope for a second 
similar article from the same experienced pen. A 
paper read by Lieutenant Gill at the British Asso¬ 
ciation, on his journey in company with Colonel 
Valentine Baker from Tehran along the south-east 
shore of the Caspian and the valley of the Attrek, 
forms the next article, and this is accompanied by 
a capital map of this part of Persia. When we 
consider the footing Russia has already at Chi- 
kishlar and Ashurade, her influence in Tehran, 
her threats against Merve, and the overwhelming 
importance of this route to India, we have said 
enough to show how desirable a good map of this 
region is. We have not space to notice the other 
articles, but we must draw attention to a note on 
the presence of a Itussian officer in Tehran, with 
powers to conclude a treaty for the construction 
of a railway from Tiflis to Tehran. This note is 
supplemented by some important particulars in 
Wednesday evening's Pall Mall Gazette : Russia 
with her usual vigilance has arranged to give the 
capital and the supervision, the Shah's govern¬ 
ment is to give a guarantee of per cent., and 
England is lighting with might and main against 
the entire scheme. The concluding words of the 
note are so keen-sighted and just, that we cannot 
forbear quoting them:— 


‘•But, after all, are we not bound to offer some¬ 
thing in exchange for the undoubted benefits of which 
we are depriving Persia ? And does not our diplo¬ 
macy deserve the epithet of blind as well as selfish ? 
Would it not bo better policy, as well as more gene¬ 
rous. to balance Russia’s attempts to improve her 
political and commercial influence in Northern Persia 
by a corresponding advance in the south, than, as at 


present, to use money and prestige to keep that, un¬ 
happy country poised, like Mahomet’s coffin, between 
the opposite poles of English and Russian civilisa¬ 
tion? ’ 

M. Berzuxczky, a Hungarian traveller, has 
recently arrived at Bombay from Central Asia, 
after a series of adventures and difficulties, lie 
had originally set out from Europe with the 
object of finding the cradle of his Magyar fore¬ 
fathers, which tradition places in the interior of 
Asia. But though amply furnished with letters 
of recommendation from both Vienna and St. 
Petersburg, and though emphatically a mau of 
peace, with nothing more treasonable about him 
than a mild ethnological hobby, he was, on ar¬ 
riving at Vernoe, flatly refused permission to 
proceed into Kasligaria. Wo may here remark 
that this is strikingly characteristic of the inde¬ 
pendence of the military administration of Russian 
Turkistan; the ukases, diplomatic promises, and 
guarantees given at St, Petersburg are but hruta 
fiilmina on the banks of the Oxus and Jaxartes ; 
the real authority is the Yarim-Padshah, or half¬ 
emperor, as the Governor General of Turkistan is 
commonly called, and when at home he is, from 
all accounts, by far the better half. M. Berzenczey 
had found that iu Europe the recent royal marriage 
had brought about a warm sympathy between the 
Russians and English, and, having had experience 
of English hospitality, he mildly expressed his 
gratification at the prospect of meeting the Eng¬ 
lish mission in Yarkand. But this was a most 
unfortunate admission, as he was immediately 
taken for an English spy, and it was only on con¬ 
dition of his “turning king’s evidence ” and pro¬ 
mising to report all he could on his return to 
Tashkend about the Amir Yakub-khan and his 
pretended friendship for Russia that he was 
allowed to proceed. M. Berzenczey innocently 
remarked that the request was so simple that he 
felt he could conscieutiouslv obey it, but it is 
evident that Yakuh-khan has a wholesome sus¬ 
picion of aught coming from the Russian side, for 
he forthwith clapped the unfortunate scion of the 
Magyar race into prison as a Russian spy. 
Through the good offices of Sir Douglas Forsyth, 
M. Berzenczey was eventually released, and, pro¬ 
vided by our countryman with a pony and a 
guide, he made his way over the Karakoram to 
Ladakh. Here his fame got ahead of him some¬ 
how and transformed him into a Russian Jesuit, 
but no more hindrance was offered to his progress, 
and he has safely arrived at Bombay, where he 
has published an account of his adventures. 

From the recently published Reports on East 
Indian Trade Routes and Fairs, we learn that at 
last year's 

“Smlya Fair a Chulkatta Mislimi appeared dressed in 
a thoroughly Cluueso costume, and enquiry mads 
elicited the information that there was a considerable 
traffic between the eastern Mishmis and tile Lama 
country, as they called it (correctly enough, as Batting 
is Tibetan in language, &e.). Twenty-four days’ 
journey with loads was given as the distance between 
■Sudyu and the Chinese plains, via the Mishmis’ village, 
and the fir.-t place of any importance under Cliiiicso 
government was styled by them Alupu or Alopnh, . . 
The Mishmis et me down freely to the Sudyu fair, and 
it is probable that in this direction we could easilyget 
to Batting, if allowed to enter bvtlio Chinese. Indeed, 
our emissaries have been to thcTibetan lrontier, where 
they were stopped and turned back.” 

We may mention that the Mishmis and other 
tribes bring down to the Sudya fair india-rubber, 
beeswax, musk-balls, ivory, Ac., which they barter 
principally for various descriptions of cloth, salt, 
and beads of all kinds, including agate, cornelian, 
&c. 

In another of these Reports, which relates to the 
Amir of Kashgar’s territory, Sir T. Forsyth ob¬ 
serves :— 

“ The country is said to be rich in mines of copper, 
iron, lead, uml coal; so that, by the aid of European 
science and skill, machinery of all kinds may be in- 
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trodnccd, and would ho quickly appreciated where 
hands are so scarce. The habits of the people, too, 
are all favourable to industry. Instead of each man 
cooking his own food, and thus spending a valuable 
part of tho day in culinary occupations, ns is the case 
in India, there are innumerable restaurants and bake¬ 
ries, and bread and meat pies are hawked altout tho 
streets, and a very cheap diuuer is thus provided for 
the masses.” 

The writer, however, rightly warns British traders 
and travellers who may contemplate a visit to 
this country, that 

“the people of Eastern Turkistan, though good-natured, 
friendly, and hospitable to Europeans, own to no in¬ 
feriority of race, and will not submit to be roughly 
treated. They meet Europeans with perfect polite¬ 
ness, but on terms of equality, and any attempt at 
hauteur and domineering will be quickly and fiercely 
resented.” 

The Sarawak Gazette observes: The Batang 
Lupars are wealthy owing to their perseverance 
in collecting jungle produce; they have also lately 
shown their willingness to work hy offering their 
services to the engineer engaged in opening out 
the Lingga coal field. The labour of road-making, 
clearing, and carrying the sample 300 tons of coal 
through the jungle has been performed by them 
in a most satisfactory manner, and at contract 
prices considerably under those asked by either 
Chinese or Malays. 

It appears from an article in the Times of India 
that in the reign of the late King of Siam the 
currency of the realm consisted of lead and zinc 
coins; subsequently, however, copper coins were 
introduced, but these were so easy of imitation, 
that counterfeits were circulated far and wide. 
Cowries were then brought into requisition, and 
the copper coinage was withdrawn. The heads of 
gambling-houses—privileged institutions in Siam 
—put in circulation what is called “ a crockery 
currency,” which they recall at pleasure. The 
King of Siam, during his visit to Calcutta ; con¬ 
sulted the late Lord Mayo respecting the intro¬ 
duction of a new currency, and a new mint was 
erected at Bangkok, hut it was never fully pro¬ 
vided with machinery. On the King's return to 
Siam, he again addressed the Indian Government 
about the coinage question, but nothing appears to 
have been done in the matter. Meanwhile, ar¬ 
rangements are being made for the free circulation 
of a paper currency of very small value; the crockeiy 
currency (the exact form and nature of which is 
not described) will be recalled, and the paper 
notes will be used instead, till a proper coinage is 
determined upon, and issued by the Siamese Go¬ 
vernment. 

With regard to the Arctic expedition of the 
ss. Diana, the Daily News understands that her 
master 

“ is convinced that the Kara Sea will bo entirely open 
and free from ice till tho middle of October; in fact, 
some of the Norwegian ships often linger there till 
that date. He sees no reason why steam communica¬ 
tion should not bo carried on annually between Eng¬ 
land and the Obi; but, only a partial survey having 
been made this voyage, ho suggests that further effort 
ought to be made to ascertain the fact. The summer 
has been exceedingly unfavourable for the prosecution 
of tho voyage. The ice remained in the sea owing to 
tho calmness : . . . whereas, if there had been a 

few gales from the south-east, which there are gene¬ 
rally in June, the ice would have been broken up and 
would have drittd towards the north. He suggests 
that a resurvey ought to be made with a shallow- 
draughted and powerful steamer, specially adapted 
for the purpose. It may be stated that no vessel has 
ever gone so far up the Gulf of Obi as the Diana, the 
latitudes and longitudes reached being 76° N. and 
86° E.” 

In a work on China, published at St. Petersburg, 
and derived from official sources, Colonel Wen- 
jeckow considers that direct trade between Russia 
and China Proper is only practicable via the Suez 
Canal. This opinion is borne out by the fact that 


the freight per load of 2,520 lb. between Loskow 
and Kalgan (Chang Chra Kow) is 407 roubles, 
while from London by sea it is only 47 roubles! 
The great part of the tea sent to Russia now goes 
by Suez and Odessa. 

The North China Herald learns, upon good 
authority, that “the Chinese . . . are about to 
stop the coal trade at Keelung (Formosa), with 
the object of retaining the whole supply for 
Government use, and that the Japanese are taking 
a similar course in relation to the Takasima mines. 
If this be true, it looks as if each side were 
reckoning its resources with a view to the eventu¬ 
ality of war.” 

We read in the Movimento, that the celebrated 
Italian Professor 0. Beccari, who has been suffer¬ 
ing from severe illness, was at the end of July still 
in the south-eastern part of Celebes, busy on im¬ 
portant studies, and drawing maps of this almost 
unknown island. He intends afterwards to go to 
Western Australia. 

Herb Zittei., while travelling in the Libyan 
desert, made nightly observations on the amount 
of ozone in the air between January 11 and 
April 5. As he travelled by day, he could not 
make arrangements for screening the paper from 
desert sun-rays, and no observations were then 
made. Each exposure of the iodide of potassium 
paper lasted twelve hours. The experiments were 
made in the oases Dachel, Siuah, Chargeh, and in 
Esneh, in the Nile valley, as well as in open desert. 
The quantity of ozone was found to be greater in 
the desert than in the oases or Nile valley , the pro¬ 
portions in January and February often being 7 - 3 
and 4'01 of Schonbein's scale. Although the ob¬ 
servations were only made during a portion of the 
year, they indicated a maximum of ozone in the 
winter (differing from Europe). Sudden changes 
were noticed on the morning of the 5th. The 
fluctuations depended on state of the wind, &c., 
being greater on fine nights, when there was 
much dew or hoar-frost. Cloudy skies always 
produced a diminution of ozone as well as dew. 
l)ew plays an important part in the nearly 
rainless desert in nourishing the thirsty vegeta¬ 
tion. In December, January, and February it 
was very heavy, frequently sopping the tent and 
moistening the stony ground like rain. In this 
region the north and north-west winds bring 
moisture from the Mediterranean, while south and 
south-east currents coming from the hot Soudan 
were extremely dry and with little ozone. 

The Russian town of Vernoe appears to be pro¬ 
gressing as fast as most of the other chief towns of 
Russian Turkistan. A letter to the Golos says 
that among the new buildings in progress are a 
palace for the archbishop, a cathedral, and (last, 
but not least) a model prison. Great pains have 
been taken to plant ana train young trees in the 
public streets, and it appears that, owing to the 
fortunate prevalence of a low order of civilisation, 
these efforts are likelv to be better rewarded than 
those of our authorities with regard to the trees 
on the Thames Embankment, for there is every 
prospect of these trees in Vernoe in two or three 
years’ time forming a sufficient shade to ward off 
the noonday heat—no inconsiderable advantage 
when the temperature rises to 120°. An adequate 
water supply has just been organised, and this has 
given a decided impulse to the building of houses, 
which are springing up on every side. 


The state of anarchy into which Spain has been 
thrown for the last vear or two has nad very dif¬ 
ferent effects on the prosperity of the various 
commercial ports of that country. The political 
disturbances which prevailed throughout the dis¬ 
trict of Malaga during the greater part of last year 
gave an unusual stimulus to the trade of the port, 
owing to the great quantities of foreign goods 
which were introduced by contraband. The trade 
at the port of Alicante also showed a marked in¬ 
crease auring last year, notwithstanding the partial 


blockade it suffered from the frigates manned by 
the Carthagena insurgents. On the other hand, 
Corunna suffered extremely; its commerce was 
exceedingly reduced, and great distress prevailed. 
Barcelona also suffered both in trade and popu¬ 
lation. Many of the inhabitants were reduced to 
utter poverty and had to leave the place, to say 
nothing of the loss of life in actual warfare. 


CHARLES SWAIN. 


When Southey visited Manchester he became 
acquainted with a young verse-writer, of whom 
he said, “ If ever man was bom to be a poet, 
Swain was; and if Manchester is not yet proud 
of him, she will be.” The criticism ana the 
prophecy alike were true. Charles Swain was a 
true poet, although his song welled up from the 
city of smoke instead of from a leafy wood or 
bosky dell, and notwithstanding the reticence 
which kept him from mingling in the stream of 

S ublic life, he was held in great and deserved 
onour by his fellow citizens. Bom in Manchester 
in 1803, he was an orphan at the age of six, and' 
at fifteen became an assistant to his uncle, who 
was a dyer. Having worked for fourteen years 
in this uncongenial occupation, he became an 
engraver, a profession which he continued to fol¬ 
low until failing health prevented his personal 
attendance. His name will be found in the Com¬ 
mercial Directorv of the present year. He died 
at his house at Prestwick, Sept. 22, in his 72nd 
year. From his mother, whose maiden name 
was Tavard, a Parisian, he is said to have in¬ 
herited his poetical temperament and the personal 
beauty which, faithfully mirrored in Bradley’s 
canvas, made him, in early life, the beau ideal of 
a poet. His life was uneventful. His works are: 
Metrical Essays, 1827; The Mind, and other 
Poems, 1831; Dryburgh Abbey, 1832; Life of 
Henry Liverseege, 1833 ; Dramatic Chapters, 1847; 
English Melodies, 1849; Letters of Laura (TAu- 
veme, 1853; Art and Fashion, 1803; Songs and 
Ballads, 2nd edit., 1808. Some of these works 
went through several editions. Twenty years ago 
many of his songs were household words in the 
New World, as Hawthorne has testified. Swain 
will be best remembered by his lirrics. Sweet 
and graceful, allying themselves reaeftily to music, 
dealing with the every-day relations of life, 
fuller of hope than of heartbreakl, they ap¬ 
peal directly to the popular heart. He is the 
singer of domestic love, the lyrist of those tender 
feelings which are the more deeply felt because 
so shyly exhibited. And when he steps aside front 
singing of the love and pathos of household life, 
it is, as befits the poet of his native place, to chant 
a hymn to Progress and to vindicate the long 
pedigree of labour, the nobility of toil.!’ Swain 
was not a mere lyrist, for in his poem on the Mind 
he has shown that his wings were strong: enough 
for a long sustained flight. This poem, fine as 
it is, will not do so much to keep his memory 
green as the songs and ballads whose music is 
daily heard in hundreds of English homes. 


THE SHAHS DIABY IN ENGLAND. 


Teheran : Angupt 10, 1874. 

We all remember the letters which, when little 
schoolboys, we used to write to our parents and 
friends, telling them of some excursion into the 
country, of a visit to Madame Tussaud’s and the 
pantomime, or of a journey to the seaside during 
our holidays. The letters were generally free 
from grammatical and orthographical errors, be¬ 
cause they had been corrected by themasteTofthe 
school, or perhaps by an elder brother; they were 
written in a sort of jolting wav in a succession of 
small disjointed sentences, ana the greenness or 
inexperience of the writer was too palpable not 
to be noticed at once. A collection of such letters 
now lies before me under the title of a “ Journal.” 
_ The author of the journal is no little schoolboy; 
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he is a high and mighty potentate ; higher than 
the sun or Saturn, and so ihighty that all the 
kings of the world are his vassals: he is the King 
of Kings; he iB the Shah of Persia, and the 
journal in question is the “ Journal of the Voyage 
to Europe. The book was published a short 
time ago, and contains 208 quarto pages of bad 
print. For a king of Persia to have written a 
book is a great achievement, and this is not the 
royal author's first literary attempt: some years 
ago he published, in the Teheran Gazette, a journal 
of a voyage he made in one of the northern pro¬ 
vinces. 

At times the book has the air of being a true 
diary, jottings, that is, not meant for publication; 
at others, it becomes, however, evident that he 
•wrote the thing simply for the sake of having it 
published. The style is throughout of the very 
poorest description ; to a Persian the book is on 
that account utterly unreadable. A Persian indeed 
might think the book was written by a foreigner 
with but a scanty knowledge of the language, 
and this is partly true, for the Shah hardly knows 
the Persian language, having up to his eighteenth 
year spoken nothing but Turkish. The Shah’s 
descriptions of some of the wonders he saw are 
very amusing. When there is anything which 
he failed fully to comprehend, he says, “ It was 
wonderful,” or “ We cannot write an explanation.” 
Trivial occurrences he dilates upon with a quite 
remarkable eloquence, important events he finishes 
oft' with a few words. Regarding beautiful and 
high-born ladies, emperors, kings and queens, 
he says very little; but on negresses, Japanese 
jugglers, cafe* chantants, and kindred subjects lie 
is quite communicative. The book is full of ab¬ 
surdities and blunders which he might easily have 
avoided by calling to his assistance any one of his 
interpreters; it is, however, perhaps better that he 
did not do so, for he might thus have spoiled for us 
a highly delightful treat. If there were no errors 
at all in the book, it were more profitable to read 
a Murray’s guide-book or a continental Bradshaw. 
The Shah very seldom gives us his opinion on the 
places he visited, but only gives a list of the 
sights which he saw during his tour. 

We thought he would certainly have told us 
about the many reforms which it was said he in¬ 
tended to introduce into his country after his 
European tour, but no—not a word. As he has 
introduced no reforms or new measures excepting 
that he has had two or three streets paved in 
Teheran at the expense of the people renting 
houses in them, it is perhaps better that he has 
said nothing about them. 

We will now see what His Majesty has said 
about us, and give a rtsumt of that part of the 
diary relating to his stay in England. 

After taking farewell of the King of the Bel¬ 
gians, the Shah embarks with “ Lorenson Sahib ” 
(Sir Henry Rawlinson) on board the Vigilant, 
Captain MacOlintock, “ known through his several 
voyages to the Northpole Islands.” He admires 
the Vigilant, more especially the good things to 
eat in the state cabin; there were “ peaches, 
white grapes, black grapes, small very sweet 
melons; the grapes were from hothouses, and 
very dear, one bunch of them cost two francs.” 
He arrives at Dover, where the Duke of Edin¬ 
burgh, Prince Arthur, and others come to meet 
him. The Duke of Edinburgh is a “ very good- 
looking young man, with small beard and blue 
eyes,” in parentheses he adds that he is very 
tall. “ Prince Arthur is not so tall, has a thinner 
face, and is smaller made than his brother.” On 
the road from Dover to London, noticing the fine 
fields of Kent, His Majesty savs, “ it is not neces¬ 
sary to write about England’s agriculture, it is 
known all over the world.” They pass “ Shesl- 
hurst ” (this, like most other European names, in 
Homan character) ; a wheel of a carriage catches 
fire, and “ we were nearly all burnt.” The crowd 
at Charing Cross was “ endless,” and calls forth 
tiie following: “ London has some very handsome 


women; on the countenances of both women and 
men are depicted nobility, greatness, dignity, and 
strength; it isevident that England isa great nation; 
the Almighty has to them especially given power 
and ability, sense, understanding, and education; no 
wonder they have conquered a country like India, 
and possess considerable colonies in America and 
in other parts of the world.” Then he admires 
the English army, especially the cavalry, but 
deplores the small number of the latter. The 
next day he visits the members of the royal 
family ; at Marlborough House he is pleased with 
the tiger skins, and at the Duke of Edinburgh’s 
residence stuffed lions and tigers strike him as 
worthy of notice. He visits the Duke of Cam¬ 
bridge, “ who had a fine house, and is Commander- 
in-chief of the English army, especially of the 
artillery and arsenals; he is an ola man but still 
strong and vigorous; his red and white face is 
very pleasing.” “ Then we went to the house of 
the sister of the Duke of Cambridge, who is mar¬ 
ried to the Duke of Teck; he is one of the German 
princes, and a very good young man; he has a 
small moustache.” At the reception which he gave, 
the thing that struck him as most important were 
“ the many jewels and pearls ” which Rajah Duleep 
Sing, “ a young man with fine eyes,” appeared in. 
“ Lord Gladstone was also there.” After the state 
dinner given by H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, the 
Shah went to the Duke of Sutherland’s: “ he has 
half a million a vear, a good and noble wife, and 
a fine house.” the description of the entertain¬ 
ment well illustrates the style of writing in 
which the Shah excels, “there was a great 
crowd; we eat on a chair in a long hall; 
there were English ladies and princes, and an 
Indian prince, Navab Nazim of Bengal, with his 
son; they came to London two years ago on 
business; remained here; is the nephew of the 
celebrated Tippoo Sahib; at last the dance was 
over; having reached home we slept.” No doubt 
he did, he had had a hard day's work. Next day 
he went to see Her Majesty at Windsor Castle; 
he again sits on a chair, and “ the Lord Chamber- 
land having brought the order of the Jarreti&re,” 
it was given to him by Her Majesty’s “ own hands.” 
He in return “ gave the Persian order of the Lion 
and Sun, with his portrait mounted in diamonds.” 
He sees Prince Leopold, “ very young and good- 
looking,” attired in Scotch costume; this he ex¬ 
plains as “ a costume in which the knees are 
hare.” “ One daughter of the Queen, sixteen years 
of age, is always in the house and not yet 
married.” 

The Shah likes to eat well: whenever the meals 
are good he never fails to say so ; here “ we ate a 
good breakfast, there were some fine fruits.” In 
the Castle grounds he sees soldiers: “ although the 
English army is small, it is very well clothed, 
well drilled, and consists of young strong men,” 
he remarks. After a description of the Castle, he 
adds—it looks very much like an afterthought— 
“ Her Majesty’s age is fifty, but she looks only 
forty; she has a genial and pleasant countenance.” 
In the evening he goes to the City to the Guildhall 
entertainment. He notices the policemen, “ there 
are 8,000.” The next piece of information is some¬ 
what startling, and ought to put the London 
police-defying street boys at their ease: “The 
people of London think very much of their police; 
anybody that shows any disrespect to the police 
must be killed.” The Lord Mayor lives in “ Cuid 
Hall.” Wonderful to relate, the Shah on this 
occasion sat again on a chair, and we see that in 
every succeeding chapter he takes care to tell us 
the same thing—that is, whenever he does happen 
to sit on a chair. Then the Lord Mayor, the 
Shah, everybody drank Tos (toasts). He goes to 
sleep again that night, and next morning goes to 
“ Volvitch.” On the road he sees “ working men 
of London, their faces blackened by coal-smoke; ” 
at Woolwich, “ English guns, like the ancient 
ones ; they are loaded by way of muzzle, and not, 
like Krupps, from the breech.” In the evening 
he is at tne opera: “ There was a great crowd ; 


Patti, one of the celebrated European singers, had 
been expressly brought from Paris; she sang very 
well; she is a very handsome woman; she took a 
long price to come to London. There was also 
Albani, a Canadian, of America, who sang very 
well and performed well.” On the following day, 
e» route to the Zoological Gardens, he is received 
with the usual “ Hurrahs,” he feels quite pleased, 
and says, “ Really they cordially like me.” The 
hippopotamus was “ a wonderful thing.” On the 
day of the naval review he had to wait a little 
at the railway station for the Prince of Wales 
and the Czarevitch. At Portsmouth he embarks 
on board the “ Victoria Albert,'’ captain “ Prince 
Linoge,” and sits down to breakfast. Then said 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, “Rise, let us 
go on deck to salute the ships; we rose and 
went on deck.” Two sons of the Prince of 
Wales were also there. Then the Shah went 
on board the “ Azincourt commanded by Fips 
Hurubi,” then visited the “Sultan, commander 
Vansitart,” and returned to the “ Victoria Albert.’' 
“The boat got under the steam wheel; the 
steam wheel began to move; the wheel very 
nearly touched our boat; if the wheel had 
touched our boat, which was not the will of 
God, we should all have been drowned; praise 
be to God the Almighty, the wheel stopped; we 
got on deck without further danger.” In the 
evening in the Albert Hall he admires the en¬ 
trance hall, the maccaroni machine, and the exhi¬ 
bition of pictures painted by officers and men of 
the navy. Regarding the latter, he says, “No¬ 
where else have I seen such fine paintings.” The 
great concert, the many performers and the great 
organ astonished him much: “ Such a crowd no¬ 
body has as yet seen from the beginning of the 
world to now ; there were 12,000 persons present, 
from no single one came a sound, all listened and 
looked on ; it lasted more than an hour; when it 
was finished we went home and slept.” 

He goes to Liverpool, where two emigrant ships, 
that were to have sailed in the morning, delayed 
their departure till the evening expressly to give 
the emigrants a chance of seeing the Shah. The 
Duke of Sutherland's gardens and palace, to 
which he went after his visit to Liverpool, he 
describes minutely. “ Lord Chose by Ostantene,” 
the duke’s near neighbour; “ Mr. Cok,” who had 
been captured by the Chinese; “ Marquis de 
Staffert, son of the Duke of Sutherland, and 
“ Lord Albert Gavr ” and “ Lord Renauld,” the 
duke's brothers, were also there. They all played 
at bowls, a game that pleased the Shah much, 
particularly when they played in shirtsleeves. 
He also mentions the accident which happened 
to His Grace’s butler, “Mr. Raite.” In Man¬ 
chester he observes, “ Most ladies wear black 
dresses here, for if they were to put on white or 
coloured dress, it would immediately get black.” 
In the evening he walked through the grounds of 
Trentham; they again played at bowls, and the 
Marquis of Stafford he tninks the best player. 

Regarding his planting a tree at the Duke of 
Devonshire’s place at “ Chezike,” he says: “ This 
planting a tree is in Europe one way of showing 
respect to a great person.” The next day was a 
Sunday ; there were no theatres, no sights. He 
went to see Lord Russell, “ who, although so old, 
has still a strong intellect, and belongs to the 
Vigh (Whig) party.” For the enlightenment of 
his Persian readers he goes on: “It is neces¬ 
sary that it should be explained what Whig is. 
All the Ministers of the English Government are 
divided in two parts. The party which is now in 
office is that of the Whigs; at their head are Lord 
Gladstone as Prime Minister, and Lord Granville 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs, and other Minis¬ 
ters. The other party, which thinks contrary to 
the former, is called Tory; at its head are Dis¬ 
raeli and Lord Derby and others. Whenever the 
former party gets removed froni office, all the 
Ministers and others are replaced by others of the 
second partv.” A very lucid explanation indeed. 
The next clay at the Crystal Palace the crowd 
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was very great, llis Majesty had his eye par¬ 
ticularly on the Ladies, -who, he says, “were 
handsome and well-dressed."' The gymnastics 
and the performances ot" the Japanese jugglers 
astonish him very much. The “ Duke of Suther¬ 
land's daughter, who sat behind " him, he thought 
“ very handsome." On the road home he sees some 
beggars: “The European beggars, instead of beg¬ 
ging 1 . play music, plsiv the violin; they don't ask. If 
anybody gives money, they take it; otherwise they 
play continually.” just so. There is, however,an¬ 
other alternative: we might certainly send for a 
policeman, and as the orgnngrinder or tiddler would 
certainly be disrespectful, he would be killed at 
once, as we were told above. At St. Paul's “ the 
head priest was ill, he was replaced by his lieu¬ 
tenant.” On the occasion of his farewell visit to 
Her Majesty, the Shah assures his readers that 
“ verily the English Queen has shown me the 
utmost kindness and friendship from the day of 
my arrival in England to to-dav.” Later in the 
day he visits II.R.1I. Princess Helena and Prince 
Christian; the latter is “ a prince of German 
Holstein ; Prussia has taken his country, but the 
prince is still claiming it. and perhaps one day it 
may again be his own.” He passes the grave of 
the Duchess of Kent, “ Guint ” as he calls it, 
and reaches the grave of 1I.K.H. the late 
Prince Consort; he leaves the bouquet of tiowers 
which he had in his hand at the time on the 
grave. 

At Madame Tussaud's his astonishment knew 
no bounds, lie says: “ It is hardly possible to dis¬ 
tinguish which are living figures and which wax. 
I tried to distinguish between real living figures 
and those of wax, but could not succeed till the 
women got up, walked and laughed, and then I 
knew tliattheywere living human beings.” Hegoes 
once more to the Crystal Palace, specially admires 
the Jamaica ladies, who “were very handsome and 
had fine hair,” and the figures of animalg, which 
“are made so well that if a person wishes to look 
at them, ten days would not be sufficient time.” 
Two balloons are sent off, his portrait is taken, 
and he leaves the Palace gratified. He goes again 
to the Albert Ilall and buys some paintings, “ ten 
or fifteen ” of them. He relates the donkey anec¬ 
dote as follows: “I saw a picture of a donkey, 
asked, ‘ What is the price ? ’ The Director of the 
exhibition, who was a clever white-bearded man, 
read the price and said: ‘ One hundred pounds 
sterling; ’ this sum is nearly 250 tomans Persian 
money. I said: ‘ The price of living donkey is 
at the most only five pounds, why is a painted 
donkey so dear?’ The Director said: ‘Because 
it costs nothing to keep, it eats neither barley nor 
straw.’ I said: ‘ If its keep costs nothing, it also 
does not cany anything, and cannot be used for 
riding.’ We laughed very much.” On the last 
day of his stay in England he visits St. Thomas's 
Hospital; Lord Argyll speaks of a Mr. Viteston 
(Wheatstone) and his wonderful printing tele¬ 
graph ; he goes to “ Drtirelam ’’ Theatre in the 
evening. Here he sees “ Nelson, a young Swedish 
woman, very talkative and artful, sharp; she earns 
much money in St. Petersburg and America, and 
is married to a Frenchman named Gousseau.” 
With this chapter he finishes all he has to say on 
England ; after apologizing for ltaving written so 
little—“but really during a stay of only eighteen 
days nothing more could be written ”—he says, 
“ with the English everything is in order and well 
arranged; ” lie thinks that our ways of doing 
business and of finding something to do leave no 
thing to be desired. Ilis final notice of England 
and the English pdople is that“ the English people 
were really very annoyed and sorry on account of 
mv leaving them,” even while cheering him they 
looked “ sorrowful.” We have no doubt that as 
soon as a translation of the book has been pub¬ 
lished it will be read with avidity by many 
thousands. We do not think that the number of 
copies sold in Persia exceeds 300 or 400; its price 
in Teheran is 12 francs, which to a Persian 
is a high price for a book, now that the works 


of the authors they like are sold for live or six 
francs. * A. A. Schindler. 
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TnE next publications of the English Dialect 
Society are expected to be ready about Christmas. 

Mr. Skeat's new selections from Chaucer’s 
Canterbury Tales, for the Clarendon Press Series, 
are all in type, except the Glossary, and that is in 
the printer's hands. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

NAPOLEON THE THIRD. 

Reform Club, Sept. 28. 

Will you permit me a few observations in reply 
to M. Coquerel's criticism of the first volume of 
my life of Napoleon III. ? I have no fault to 
find with the tone of the critic: it is that of can¬ 
dour and courtesy. But I take exception to the 
passage of his paper where he dwells on the scan¬ 
dalous rumours that encompassed the Emperor’s 
birth. It is true that I have not passed them in 
review, nor noticed the paper in the possession of 
M. Decaze. The Decnzes have, to begin with, no 
right to be regarded as impartial witnesses in any 
matter where the honour or dignity of the Boua- 
partes are concerned. But I have shown, in 
letters and messages from King Louis, addressed 
to his wife during her confinement in 1808, that 
he recognised his child as his offspring; that he 
caused cannon to be fired in honour of the birth, 
and that nine months before the birth he was 
living with his wife at Cautereta. Moreover, the 


proofs that King Louis acknowledged and knew 
the child to be his, are many. He claimed the 
custody of the infant in 1814; he was always 
ready to help him while he lived ; he entered an 
eloquent protest when Louis I’hiiippe's ministers 
locked him in Fieschi’s cell; and, when he was 
dying, he implored King Louis Philippe—in vain 
—to let his only son approach and close his eyes. 
Moreover, he left Prince Louis a fortune. The 
more important of these facts are published for 
the first time in mv pages—and they are extracted 
from the papers of Queen 1 lortense. 

Blanchard Jerrold. 


THE VEDAS AND THE DRAIIATO SOMAJ. 

Highbnry: Sept. 23, 1874. 

In Professor Max Muller's admirable address at 
the Oriental Congress, he stated that the original 
attempt of the Brahmo Somaj to base it self on the 
Vedas as an infallible authority, was stopped, and 
the movement turned into another channel, “simply 
by the publication of the Veda, and by the works 
of European scholars such as Stevenson, Mill, 
ltoseu, Wilson, and others, who showed to the 
natives what the Veda really was, and made them 
see the folly of their way.” Having made the 
Brahmo Somaj my special study, permit me to 
say that I think there is an error here. In none 
of the native accounts of this change in the 
Brahmo Somaj that 1 have seen, is there any hint 
of an acquaintance with the works of European 
Orientalists, and I much doubt if any such know¬ 
ledge existed among the Brahwos at that period 
(1845-1850). The following passage from my 
Historical Slcetch of the Brahmo Somaj (Calcutta, 
1873), condenses the facts as I have gleaned them, 
my authorities being two native (English) his¬ 
tories of the Brahmo Somaj (ouo by K. C. Sen), 
a long and interesting speech of I). N. Tagore's in 
1807, a published lecture of K. C. Sen's in 1803, 
and a letter from him to myself in 1872 :— 

“ Up to this time the Vedas, which were then re¬ 
garded as tho infallible Word of God, had never 
been properly studied or even seen in their entirety 
by the members of tile Society, as no complete set 
could then bo procured in Calcutta. Four young 
Pandits were, therefore, sent tin 1844) to Benares to 
copy out and study the four Vedas respectively. But 
the result of their studies was to dispel the haze of 
infallibility that had surrounded those venerablo 
Scriptures, which were found to contain glaring theo¬ 
logical errors. Conflicts of opinion, which liad for 
some time past been going on between the party 
headed by Akhai Kumar Batta on the question of 
Vedic infallibility, were now renewed with greater 
force. Finally, truth triumphed; the Brahmo Somaj 
abjured the infallibility of the Vedas, and ceased to 
be a Vedantic Church. The Vedantio element was 
eliminated from the Brahmic Covenant, the funda¬ 
mental principles of Theism being substituted for it. 
. . . A compilation was published by Debendra Nath 
Tagore in October. 1850, entitled the Brahma Lharuui 
(or Religion of the One True God), comprising the 
Brahmic Covenant and the Four Principles, appended 
to a careful selection of extracts from the l pauishads 
and the later Hindu Scriptures : and this volume was 
put. forth by the Calcutta Somaj as a ‘ complete ex¬ 
position of the principles by which we are guided in 
our religious belief.’ ” 

S. D. Collet. 


RED LION SQTARE. 

Bottcfford Manor, Brigg : Sept. 26. 

The story that tho remains of Oliver Cromwell, 
after undergoing the indignities which the men of 
the Restoration heaped upon them, were buried in 
Red Lion Square, whether truth or fable, is older 
than 1709. In 1787 Sir John Prestwick, Baronet, 
published a curious quarto volume of documents 
and opinions relating to the great civil war. The 
materials out of which the book is made are 
mixed together in such a way as to give the reader 
but a low opinion of the compiler's accuracy or 
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account of the family arms of the Protector, he 
says:— 

41 His remains were privately interred in a small 
paddock near Hoi born ; in that very spot over which 
the obelisk is placed in Red Lion Square, Holborn.— 
The Secret! John Prestwich.” 

It would be of interest to discover if there be an 
earlier printed authority for this statement. It 
would seem that Sir John imagined that he was 
revealing something that was up to that time un¬ 
known. Edward Peacock. 


THE 8TYMPHALIAN BIRDS AND TIIE CRANES OF 
IBYKT7S. 

Athens : September 1874. 

According to Apollodoros (ii. 5, 0), one of the 
works of Hercules, was to expel the obnoxious 
birds from Stvinphalia. In niv conviction this 
myth refers to the cleaning' of the two sub¬ 
terraneous channels (. ara vi pm ) at the foot of 
Mount Apelauron, whose obstruction would un¬ 
avoidably convert the whole valley of Stvmphalia 
into a deep and inexhaustible lake. For this 
reason the Albanians, who inhabit the vallev, go 
to great trouble to keep the channels clear, and 
have sunk in the rock, at the mouth of each of 
them, a row of big poles to prevent trunks of 
trees being thrown in. They also clean from 
tune to time the one and the other channel under 
ground, after having made before the big poles a 
solid obstruction ol earth and bushes. On a small 
hill, close to the mouths of the two subterraneous 
passages, is a tile kiln, whose six or eight 
labourers are particularly charged with the clean¬ 
ing of them. These men told me that the one 
passage, being (>4 feet broad, falls at once per¬ 
pendicularly 20 metres, or 67 feet, and proceeds 
thence horizontally for 133 feet, where it is joined 
by the other channel. This latter being 8^ feet 
broad, forms at once a perpendicular fall of 334 
feet, rims thence horizontally below the Apelauron, 
falls again 33) feet perpendicularly, and joins the 
other passage at the aforesaid spot, (if course, 
it is only possible to clean the two channels up to 
this junction. The opinion was universally ac¬ 
credited in antiquity that the water which finds 
its way by these two passages forms the river 
Erasmus, which issues from under Mount Chaon 
and flows into the Argolic Gulf. To my remark 
that a great many fish must be taken down by the 
falls and must perish in tlie subterraneous passages, 
the brickmakers answered that all the fish swim 
up again in the falls themselves. I vainly en¬ 
deavoured to prove that the fish could not possibly 
swim up the cataracts, which dash down with 
tremendous noise and vehemence; the men, six 
or eight in number, swore, however, solemn oaths 
that they were every day and every hour eye¬ 
witnesses of it. 

The Lake of Pheneos, which is 0 kilometres 
long by 7 broad, and 33' to 07 feet deep, did not 
exist in antiquity, and was even thirty years ago a 
fertile plain. It has been formed by the obstruc¬ 
tion of the subterraneous passage of the rivers 
Olvios and Aroamos. Unfortunately the mouth 
of the channel is in the deepest place of the lake. 

The legend of Ibvkus’ murder denounced hv 
cranes, is confirmed by Plat. Phaedr. 242; Aristo¬ 
phanes, T/iesmo. 161 ; Plutarch, de Garrulitate et 
de Kobil. 2; Strabo i. 51); Ael. n. an., c. 51 ; 
Zenobius i. 37; Diogenianus i. 35 ; Makarios i. 
50, and others; and it has given the subject to 
Schiller’s splendid poem “ Die Kraniche des 
Ihykus.” In going to the Isthmian games, Ibvkus 
was killed by robbers, and, when dying, he saw 
cranes, which he invoked as witnesses of his 
murder. The crime produced such deep sorrow 
and indignation with all the Greeks who had 
assembled at the games, that when some days 
later in the theatre one of the robbers saw cranes 
passing, and said to his companion: “ Look there, 
Timothens, the cranes of Ibvkus,” both of them 
were at once seized and confessed their guilt. But 
since there are no cranes in Greece, and none are 


ever seen passing over this country, I presume 
that the legend does not refer to living cranes, but 
to those Mountains of the Cranes ("Opi; rije Vtpa- 
I'fint), which are situated in the northern part of 
the isthmus, and which, like Ibvkus on his way 
from the port of Kenchreae, the spectators in the 
theatre necessarily saw before them. 

De. Henry Schliemanx 


SCIENCE. 

The Principles of Science : a Tre itisc on Logic 

and Scientific Methods. By W. Stanley 

Jevons, M.A., F.R.S. In Two Volumes. 

(London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 
Professor Jevons’ work may fairly be 
called the first elaborate treatise upon the 
logic of the inductive processes which has 
been published in England since the appear¬ 
ance of the well-known works of Mill and 
Whewcll. Hardly anyone will dispute that 
there was an opening for a reconsideration 
of such questions as these. To mention bat 
two points:—the bearing of the Theory of 
Evolution upon the Principles of Classifica¬ 
tion, and that of the Conservation of Energy 
upon the functions of Hypothesis and De¬ 
duction in science, imperatively demand a re¬ 
examination of these parts of Inductive 
Logic. We therefore hail the appearance of 
a work on the subject by one who has so 
sound and extensive a knowledge of the 
physical sciences as that possessed by Pro¬ 
fessor Jevons. 

With regard to the general character and 
design of the work, it seems to descend far 
more from the way of thinking of Whewell 
than that of Mill. Every reader of the latter 
will have observed the predominant import¬ 
ance assigned to the general method of direct 
and concrete Inductive enquiry in that work, 
both in respect of its foundation in the dis¬ 
cussion and analysis of laws of causation, 
and in that of the inductive methods for 
ascertaining in any given case what is the 
cause of an assigned event. In Whewell, on 
the other hand, the detailed methods, the 
actual devices employed by the investigator 
in measuring and determining quantities, 
become the more important point, and the 
general problem discussed by Mill is almost 
entirely neglected. Here Professor Jevons 
goes with Whewell. It is singular, in read¬ 
ing liis book, to find hardly any reference, 
comparatively speaking, to laws of causation, 
whilst the detailed methods employed by 
actual investigators (methods of measure¬ 
ment, approximation, and so on) are treated 
with admirable clearness and fulness. 

The general spirit of the work is vigorous 
and bracing, and one cannot help feeling 
that these merits are to some extent due to 
a careful study of the mathematical side of 
the physical sciences. It would he going 
too far perhaps to say that no one who had 
not had a proper mathematical training 
could be trusted to talk rationally about 
either infinity or continuity in respect of 
magnitude ; but it is impossible to read, for 
instance, the string of mathematical diffi¬ 
culties under the name of “ Contradictions,” 
given by Hamilton at the end of the second 
volume of his Metaphysics without being 
convinced that his profound animosity 
towards mathematics had not merely de¬ 
prived him of a certain valuable kind of 


training, hut had also shut him out from 
acquiring a class of highly important con¬ 
ceptions. 

As a consequence of his previous training 
I am glad to see that the Theory of Proba¬ 
bility is adequately treated by Professor. 
Jevons. Some remarks will be made pre¬ 
sently upon certain views maintained by 
him, hut he is probably the only recent 
English logician (except Boole and De 
Morgan) who has been really competent to 
form an independent judgment upon the 
subject. 

I have found much difficulty in under¬ 
standing from Professor Jevons’ account 
what exactly he means by Induction, ami 
what is the nature of the Inductive process. 
In some places he appears to use the term 
Induction in what may be considered its or¬ 
dinary logical sense, viz. generalisation from 
particulars, the general proposition obtained 
being of course wider than the particulars 
upon which it is based. At the commence¬ 
ment of a chapter upon Induction he de¬ 
scribes it in conformity with this view, as 
“ the inference of general from particular 
truths.” But from the main drift of his 
work, and from his usually terming Induc¬ 
tion the “ inverse ” process of Deduction, I 
understand him to have in mind a much 
more complicated process than this. He 
means “ inverse ” in the sense in which in 
mathematics we call the Integral Calculus 
the inverse of the Differential. The former 
depends upon a knowledge of the latter ; we 
have no regular and certain method of pro¬ 
cedure iu it, but can only note and record 
the processes of the latter, and then, under 
appropriate circumstances, employ them 
again in the inverse way to obtain the 
desired results. To take an example: given 
the laws of motion and that of force varying 
as the inverse square of the distance, we 
can by deduction obtain all the planetary 
motions. But given these motions, suppose 
we were required to ascertain the laws from 
which they must follow ? This is what 
Professor Jevons (as I gather) means by In¬ 
duction. That this is a process of enormous 
difficulty, and one for which no rules can 
possibly be given, is obvious, but is it what 
philosophers and psychologists have ever 
meant by Induction P It involves Induction 
it is true, hut it involves a good deal more 
besides. Mr. Mill, no doubt, when he 
describes his “Methods of Inductive In¬ 
quiry,” goes a little beyond the very simple 
use of the term above indicated, hut he 
never contemplated such a process of analysis 
as that under discussion. He takes the 
events in the concrete, and endeavours to 
find what antecedent invariably precedes 
them, hut his processes are nothing more 
than those spontaneously adopted by thought¬ 
ful men, refined by scientific culture and 
caution. Professor Jevons in his Elemen¬ 
tary Lessons in Logic had. adopted these 
methods of Mr. Mill with trifling alterations, 
and had assigned them a position of some 
relative importance, bat nearly all reference 
to any methods of the kind is omitted in 
the present work. I think that this is to be 
regretted, for though such methods may be 
of little use in the profounder investigations 
of physics, they certainly are the methods 
adopted in many simple enquiries both in 
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science and in practical life, and therefore 
deserve notice by the logician. 

The most perplexing point, however, is 
Professor Jevons’ repeated denial that any 
real addition to our knowledge can be made 
even by imperfect induction. “ No nett 
addition to our knowledge is ever made by 
reasoning.” He mentions, it is true, “ cer¬ 
tain methods of reasoning in which we do 
pass altogether beyond the sphere of the 
senses, and acquire accurate knowledge 
which observation could never have given ; ” 
but these have really nothing to do with the 
nature of the inference, but only with its 
accidental application to certain classes of 
objects which happen to be incognisable by 
the senses: such, for instance, as the length 
and rapidity of the undulations of light, or 
the motions of the constituent molecules of 
a body. 

Such a statement as that just referred to, 
about the impossibility of obtaining new 
knowledge even by imperfect induction, is 
so entirely at variance with previous views 
upon the subject, that it must be to some 
extent a verbal dispute turning upon the 
question, what is meant by new knowledge. 
He says of induction (vol. i. p. 168), that 
“ it merely unfolds the knowledge contained 
in past observations or events.” This we 
knew to be the doctrine of Whately and 
others about deductive reasoning, but it is 
surely new to hear it asserted of inductive 
reasoning. I do not feel quite certain on 
which of two reasons be would rest his case, 
or rather what relative importance he assigns 
to them, since some stress seems laid upon 
both. Does he mean that the real leap to the 
new is taken in the guess or hypothesis with 
which the Inductive investigator starts, and 
that this, from its hypothetical nature, can¬ 
not be called knowledge ? Or does he mean 
that when we extend a property to new cases 
it is after all the same property ? Either of 
these seems a most misleading use of words, 
especially the last, sinco even though the 
property be declared to be one and the same, 
the objects in which it is inferred to exist are 
entirely distinct, and therefore it seems idle 
to deny that there is new knowledge. De 
Morgan, to whom Professor Jevons refers so 
frequently in terms of the highest admira¬ 
tion, taught a sounder doctrine on this point 
when he said, after stating a profound 
mathematical proposition, and reminding 
his readers that it was entirely based upon 
axioms perfectly familiar to them, that they 
could “now ponder npon the distinction, as 
to the state of their own minds, between 
virtual knowledge and absolute ignorance.” 

This point is one of a large number which 
have left on my mind the impression that 
some of the merit of Professor Jevons’ 
work is marred by the want of a psycholo¬ 
gical basis. The (to my mind) exceedingly 
important question whether logic is to be 
regarded from the objective or the subjective 
side, that is, whether the Material or the 
Conceptualist view of its province is cor¬ 
rect, is rejected rather than neglected. He 
says (vol. i. p. 10) that he “ need hardly 
dwell upon the question whether logic treats 
of language, notions, or things,” one of 
these being the doctrine which Mill has 
described as “ one of the most fatal errors 
ever introduced into the philosophy of logic.” 


A "careful study of the work before us has 
certainly deepened my conviction of the im¬ 
portance of the distinction in question. 

The principal distinctive feature of Pro¬ 
fessor Jevons’ system is of course his doc¬ 
trine that all reasoning consists of a process 
of “ substitution of similars.” As this doc¬ 
trine has been already given to the world in 
a little volume published some years ago, 
we will not here enter into any detailed 
criticism of it, but one or two remarks may 
be made in passing. That deductive 
reasoning may be fairly expressed in this 
form is unquestionable (we will presently 
notice some of the advantages and disad¬ 
vantages of so doing), but i cannot agree 
with Professor Jevons in thinking that the 
same holds true of inductive reasoning. He 
says (I. p. 2) : “It must be the ground of 
all reasoning and inference that what is true 
of one thing will be true of its equivalent, 
and that under carefully ascertained con¬ 
ditions nature repeats herself.” He also 
uses, to express the same doctrine, the (to 
my mind) perfectly distinct expressions 
“ substitution of similars ” and “ substitu¬ 
tion of identities.” The latter seems to me 
a possible, and occasionally serviceable, way 
of expressing the principle of deductive 
reasoning; the former a decidedly mislead¬ 
ing way of expressing that of inductive 
reasoning. When I have proved a property 
of a circle, I unhesitatingly apply the same 
property to any other circle, whether it be a 
plate or the visible disk of the sun ; in so far 
as this is done deductively it is perhaps 
better to regard the common qualities as 
constituting an identity than a similarity 
merely. But when I come to inductive rea¬ 
soning, when, having found that a certain 
number of ranunculaceous plants are un¬ 
wholesome, I conclude that all the rest of 
the family will be so, there is nothing which 
can fairly be called an “ identity ” here, and 
in so far as there is any “ substitution ” this 
is a secondary and dependent process which 
does not deserve to be termed “ the ground 
of all reasoning.” I observe a similarity in 
some respects, and I therefore infer that it 
will be found in the remaining respect, that 
is, in the property of being unwholesome. But 
the substitution, so far as there is any, is 
not the fundamental thing here at all. It 
rests upon the uniformity of nature, and 
presupposes that uniformity; and it there¬ 
fore seems to me that in making so little (as 
by implication lie does) of that laiv, and 
not declaring plainly that substitution is at 
most only warranted as far as that law is 
conceived to justify it, he is inverting the 
natural priority of things. 

It is true that Mill has overrated the quali¬ 
ties of his laws of causation in several re¬ 
spects ; he has given them too high a 
character of certainty, and has too readily 
assumed that a due appeal to them will make 
indnetive enquiry a simple matter of rule. 
Against these views Professor Jevons has 
rightly objected, but he seems to me to under¬ 
rate and neglect all reference to such laws to 
a degree which is utterly unjustifiable in any 
system of objective material logic such as 
induction demands. 

One of the principal characteristics of the 
earlier or more formal part of Professor 
Jevons’ work is his systematic employment 


of a symbolic method somewhat resembling 
that of the late Dr. Boole. He maintains 
however (quite correctly as it seems to me), 
that the mathematical form given to the 
processes of reasoning by Boole rested 
on a misapprehension of the relative posi¬ 
tions of logic and mathematics, and that in 
so far as the relation of genus and species 
applies to them at all, it is logic that should 
hold the wider place rather than mathematics. 

The practical use of these symbolic methods 
may be regarded from two distinct points of 
view. (The deeper question, how far they 
are an adequate expression of the actual pro¬ 
cesses performed by the mind in ordinary 
reasoning, is not here discussed.) 

First, as a mental training or discipline. 
In this respect I cannot feel convinced of 
their merit. Sparingly used, as a means of 
introducing the student to the use of symbols, 
they have their place, just as algebraical ver¬ 
sions of geometrical problems are occasionally 
serviceable. But if the student comes to 
trust to them, or employ them at all fre¬ 
quently, they seem to me to deprive him of 
nearly all the good which logical training 
can afford. To go into particulars: much 
of the value of the early part of logic for 
the ordinary student seems to me to be 
summed up in a clear mastery of the distinc¬ 
tion between, and the mutual relation to one 
another of connotation and denotation. But 
this is a distinction which these symbolic 
methods almost entirely ignore. Boole, I 
believe, did not even refer to it. Professor 
Jevons indeed does give an explanation of it, 
but as soon as he comes to the use of his 
symbols nearly all reference to it disappears, 
as must almost necessarily be the case with 
any system which makes the relation of sub¬ 
ject to predicate an equation. Whilst on this 
point it may be remarked that Professor 
Jevons in discussing Mill’s objections to the 
doctrine of the quantification of the predicate 
in his “Substitution of Similars,” has 
hardly done justice to him by only re¬ 
ferring to the few lines in his Logic 
where this doctrine is referred to. The 
full statement of his objections is of course 
to be found in his Examination of Sir W. 
Hamilton's Philosophy. An example drawn 
from Professor Jevons’ own work will show 
the kind of confusion into which a student 
might be led by the use of symbols. He 
gives as a general formula of logical infer¬ 
ence that “in whatever relation a thing 
stands to a second thing, in the same relation 
it stands to the like or equivalent of that 
second thing.” He gives as an example of 
this comprehensive rule, “ If C is a quality 
of B, C is a quality of A.” Let B equal 
“ gravitating matter,” A equal “ inert mat¬ 
ter ; ” then, since all gravitating matter is 
inert, and vice versa, B=A; and we draw 
the conclusion that whatever is a quality of 
gravitating matter is a quality of inert 
matter. Surely this way of reasoning offers 
dangerous facility for confusion. For “ qua¬ 
lity ” read “ consequence,” which is just as 
fairly included in the general formula, and 
we should draw the conclusion that what 
was a consequence of gravitating matter 
was a consequence of inert matter, or, as it 
would almost infallibly be read in interpret¬ 
ing the formula, that what was a conse¬ 
quence of gravity was a consequence of inertia. 
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If this mistake were made it would be 
entirely owing to this symbolic notation, and 
its necessary neglect of the distinction be¬ 
tween connotation and denotation. When 
we want to express the fact that the group of 
things which possess one quality is as a matter 
of fact the 6ame as the group of those which 
possess another, viz., that the two qualities 
always go together, the old form of proposi¬ 
tion by subject and predicate, stated in the 
double form that All A is B, and All B 
is A, possesses distinct advantages which 
are lost by any system which, as in the 
quantification of the predicate, makes the 
relation an expression of equality in respect 
of denotation. 

Another way in which these symbolic 
methods may be looked at is suggested by 
the reference to algebraical geometry. May 
we not, by their means, reach the solution of 
problems which would otherwise baffle our 
mental powers ? The obvious objection is 
that whereas in mathematics the data are 
by comparison simple, and the reasonings 
long and intricate, in logic it is just the 
reverse, the reasoning being short and sim¬ 
ple, and the ascertainment of the premises 
often a work of much complexity. Hence, 
the real difficulty is not in a part where 
additional resources of an argumentative 
kind can give much help. All the same it 
cannot be denied that there is a real gain 
occasionally to be obtained in this way, and 
that in consequence those who confine their 
attention to the old logic cut themselves off 
from very decided advantages. It is not 
implied by this that they could not work out 
their conclusions in most cases by their own 
methods, but that practically they would be 
extremely likely to fail in the task. Take a 
simple example. Suppose that there were, 
in connexion with some company, two bodies 
of bondholders and shareholders respectively, 
and that a board of arbitration were ap¬ 
pointed. Let us have simply the following 
data given, that every member of the board 
was either a bond- or a shareholder, but not 
both, and that all the bondholders were on 
the board, and let it be asked, What conclu¬ 
sion can be drawn from these data ? I 
suspect that many a really competent logi¬ 
cian of the old school would be at a loss how 
to answer the question, although the resources 
of his science are really quite competent to 
draw the correct conclusion that, from the 
given data, it follows that no bondholders are 
shareholders at all. The reader had better 
make the experiment if he has any doubt, 
adopting, of course, the only sound test of 
not telling beforehand what the answer is. 
But employ one of these symbolic methods 
of the algebraical type, whether Boole’s or 
Professor Jevons’, and the answer will bo 
readily discovered. The mathematical con¬ 
ception of elimination has been grasped, and 
we know in consequence what to seek and 
how to seek it. If this is the case in so 
simple an example as that just mentioned, it 
may well be understood that in more com¬ 
plicated processes of reasoning such methods 
may give a certainty which could never be 
attained by the old logic, not only that a 
conclusion has been found, but also (what is 
far more difficult) that all the relations 
which must exist among the data have been 
ascertained. 


Professor Jevons claims one or two ad¬ 
vantages for his system which it hardly 
seems to me to possess. One of these is 
that by attention to the simple rule of 
substitution, fallacies are avoided with far 
more certainty and simplicity than by 
attention to the old rules. Against this 
it may be urged that these rules were framed 
to meet the ordinary form of proposition 
which is not expressed as an equation, and 
that to employ the method of substitution we 
must either change our grammatical forms 
of expression, or, when once we have got 
our data, carry on the rest of our reasoning 
in symbols, and translate them back again 
into common language at the end; a pro¬ 
cedure which would have many practical 
disadvantages. 

Again, in speaking of the Byllogism in 
Darapti, “ Potassium is a metal, potassium 
floats on water, therefore some metals float 
on water,” he objects that this conclusion 
“ leaves out some of the information afforded 
in the premises,” whereas his own conclusion, 
stated in the form “ Potassium metal = 
potassium floating on water,” retains them 
all. I cannot see the merit of this. Surely, 
as the old expression “discursive thought” 
implies, we designedly pass on from premises 
to conclusion, and then drop the premises 
from sight. If we want to keep them in 
sight we can perfectly well retain them as 
premises; if not, if all that we want is the 
final fact, it is no use to burden our minds 
or paper with premises as well as conclusion. 
All reasoning is derived from data which 
under conceivable circumstances might be 
useful again, but which we are satisfied to 
recover when we want them. 

An excellent feature in Professor Jevons’ 
work is the important place assigned in it 
to the Theory of Probability. There are many 
points in his treatment of the subject which 
invite discussion and criticism, but space 
compels me to notice only one or two, which 
at bottom involve the same principle, viz., 
the relation of the theory to experience and 
fact. Take, for instance, the Method of Least 
Squares. Much of what he says here is ex¬ 
cellent. In particular he points out (what 
too many ignore) that, so far from our hav¬ 
ing any right to suppose that the Law of 
Error is always the same, we may be pretty 
certain that there must be many different 
laws of error for different classes of observa¬ 
tions, &c. And yet in one place at least he 
seems to use the expressions “ Law of 
Error ” and “ Method of Least Squares ” as 
synonymous, thereby throwing much con¬ 
fusion upon the important qnestion whether 
those (probably the great majority) who 
claim for the Method the most “ probable ” 
results do thereby imply that the law of 
error must always be the same. Laplace (as 
Mr. Todhunter and the late Mr. R. L. Ellis 
assure us) never claimed this for it, but only 
called it the most “advantageous ” method. 
What is the force of this distinction ? In 
particular, do those who claim for it the most 
“ probable ” results mean that in the long 
run it will keep ns nearer to the truth than 
any other method would ? And, if so, can 
this be the case, whatever may be the nature 
of the law of error in any particular case ? 

Again, with regard to the rule of “ Pure 
Induction,” as De Morgan called it, the rule 


which assigns the probability that an event 
which has happened any given number of 
times will happen again. It is obvious that 
the rule is not really correct as a matter of 
fact, the feet of 'a thing having happened a 
certain number of times being sometimes an 
indication that it is more likely to happen 
again, sometimes less likely, whilst some¬ 
times it leaves the probability unaffected. 
To say that the rule is only to be used where 
we have no other data, hardly meets the case. 
Is it the fact, on the average, that things are 
physically so arranged as to justify the law ? 
Professor Jevons very rightly insists that 
probability is not the science of belief, but of 
correct belief. When I assert that the odds 
are eight to one that an event which has 
happened in a certain way seven times will 
so happen again, I have really committed 
myself to the assertion that if we go on long 
enough we shall find that eight out of nine 
of the events which have happened in that 
way, to that extent, happen so again. Is 
this so? and if it is, how is it brought about ? 

There are some minor points on which 
Professor Jevons has diverged from the 
usage of most logicians, without, I think, 
making an improvement. For instance, he 
maintains that logicians are in error in 
asserting “ that singular terms are devoid 
of meaning in intention, the fact being that 
they exceed all other terms in that kind of 
meaning.” He refers to the Elementary 
Lessons in Logic, in which the objection is 
urged that “ if the name John Smith docs 
not suggest to my mind the qualities of John 
Smith, how shall I know him when I meet 
him ? ” Each of us may have his own mode 
of recognising an acquaintance, just as we 
may recognise any one of a class of things 
by attributes which are no part of the class 
name, but it does not follow in the former 
case any more than in the latter, that these 
must be part of the “ meaning ” of the name. 

Again, he objects against ordinary lo¬ 
gicians, that the rule is not necessarily true 
that two negative premises invalidate a 
syllogism, giving the following example: 

“ Whatever is not metallic is not capable of 
powerful magnetic influence; carbon is not 
metallic; therefore carbon,” &c., which ho 
says has “ two distinctly negative premises.” 
The reply clearly is, that if “ not metallic ” 
is to be regarded as the predicate of the minor, 
then the minor is affirmative; if “metallic” 
is predicate, then there are four terms. 

With regard to the correctness of the 
examples chosen by Professor Jevons, of 
course none but a scientific expert would be 
capable of a general conclusion, but they 
offer an admirable range, and are clearly 
expressed. I have noticed one oversight on 
an astronomical point. He speaks (in re¬ 
ference to the existence of a resisting 
medium) of Encke’s comet being retarded. 
He is, of course, quite aware of the fact that 
the angular velocity of the comet is accelerated, 
and has stated it perfectly accurately elsewhere 
in these volumes. I should, indeed, have 
regarded it as a mere misprint, were not the 
same statement made in the Elementary 
Lessons in Logic, p. 255 : “The motions of 
several comets have in this way been calcu¬ 
lated, but it is observed that they return 
each time a little later than they ought. 
This retardation,” <fec. 
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There is also a passage which will, I fear, 
bring down the Kantians upon Professor 
Jevons if any of them chance to read his 
volumes. He attributes to Kant the doc¬ 
trine that space is a necessary form of 
thought, and also (as I understand him) 
that the mind as a noumcnon has any rela¬ 
tion to space. 

“ So far am I from accepting Kant's doctrine 
that space is a necessary form of thought, that I 
regard it as an accident, and an impediment to 
pure logical reasoning. Material existences must 
exist in space, no doubt, but intellectual existences 
may be neither in space nor out of space,” kc. 

It may be remarked in conclusion, that 
students of his book have reason to be grate¬ 
ful to him for giving not only a table of 
contents, but also a full and complete index 
at the end. J. Venn. 


Les Premieres Civilisations. Par Fr. Lenor- 
mant. In Two Volumes. (Maisonnenve 
et Cie, 1874). 

Mnnoire sur la Dale dex Ecrit* rjni portent les 
wains de Bernse et de Hanethon. Par E. 
Havet. (Hncbette et Cie., 1873). 

M. Lknocmaxt’s indefatigable energy in 
presenting to the world the latest discoveries 
of historical and philological science, and 
drawing from them new and striking con¬ 
clusions of liis own, is certainly matter for 
astonishment. Hardly have we laid down 
his works on the history of the Phoenician 
alphabet and the language of ancient Baby¬ 
lonia, when we are called upon to read the 
two charming volumes which the new year 
has produced. They contain, it is true, 
only reprints of papers already published 
elsewhere; but the papers have been en¬ 
larged and corrected in accordance with 
the most recent knowledge. This is espe¬ 
cially the ease with the chapter on “The 
Deluge and the Babylonian Epopee," which 
was reviewed in the Academy a year ago in 
its original form. 

The book is a most interesting and im¬ 
portant contribution to archaeology, and we 
may safely predict for it the same popularity 
that the author’s Manual of Ancient History 
has enjoyed. Some idea of its varied cha¬ 
racter may be gained from a list of the con¬ 
tents. The first chapter takes for its text 
M. Hamy’s Precis de Paliontaloyie Humaiue, 
and gives an account of the rapidly accu¬ 
mulating proofs of the great antiquity of 
man, which is referred back as far as the 
Miocene period on the strength of the dis¬ 
coveries of M, l’Abbe Bourgeois, and his 
friend M. l'Abbe Delaunay. Then follows 
“ The Neolithic Epoch and the First Use of 
Metals,” full of ingenious suggestions ; and 
so we pass on to a sketch of the art and 
dynasties of Egypt and the Poem of Pen- 
taonr, an Egyptian Homer of the thirteenth 
century B.c. After that come “ Researches 
on the History of Animals,” on which so 
much light lias been thrown by the decipher¬ 
ment of the monuments of the ancient world. 
Thus we find that whereas the ass was 
originally domesticated in Egypt, and was 
introduced by the Semites to the Greeks, 
the horse, on the contrary, was first tamed 
by our Aryan ancestors on the plateau of 
the Hindu-Kush, aud did not make its ap¬ 
pearance in Egypt until about 2500 B.c. 


The domestic eat, again, caught its first 
mice for the Nubians of Africa, not appear¬ 
ing in Egypt until the period of the twelfth 
dynasty, so that the Pyramids had grown 
grey with time before a Juvenal could have 
reproached the inhabitants of the Nile valley 
with their worship of the sacred cat. The 
very name of the animal still bears witness 
to its African origin, and we may even now 
trace its kindred in the Bornu yuda and the 
Nuba Jeadisia. It is curious how almost 
entirely ignored it was by those nations of 
antiquity with which we are best acquainted. 
Not once is it mentioned in the Bible, the 
apocryphal Book of Baruch excepted, and 
the rare appearance of the animal on Greek 
and Roman works of art has long been a 
subject of remark. M. Lenormant, however, 
is mistaken in saying that it has been found 
only on a coin of Tarentum, and a sepulchral 
stone at Rome, since one of the Pompeian 
frescoes in the Mnseum of Naples represents 
a fine specimen of the domestic cat. 

The first volume concludes with the Egyp¬ 
tian “ Romance of the Two Brothers,” 
which bears some similarity to the story of 
Joseph in Genesis. M. Lenormant points 
out its Semitic origin and connexion with 
the myths of Adonis, of Atys, and of Diony¬ 
sus Zagreus. 

The second volume deals chiefly with 
Clmldaea and Assyria. Those who wish to 
rend nbont the ancient Babylonian Epic, 
with its twelve lesrends. answorimr each to 
the sierns of the Zodiac and the months of 
the year, and introduced as episodes in the 
history of the solar hero, Gisdliubar. will 
have their curiosity abundantly satisfied. 
Two of the legends have been recovered in 
almost a complete form ; one of them being 
the now famous story of the Deluge and 
the passatre of the Sun-god, Tam-zi, or 
Noah, over the floods of winter, the other, 
tiie descent of Istar or Astarte into Hades in 
search of her dead husband, the Assyrian 
Adonis. Fragments of others of the legends 
are in onr hands, but, we must await the 
result of further explorations in the East 
before we can possess the whole of an arti¬ 
ficial epic, which is at least as old as the 
sixteenth century B.C. 

The chapter on this early epic is followed 
bv one entitled “ The Chaldnean Veda.” 
This gives translations of certain ancient 
Babylonian hymns, addressed to the rhief 
gods of the Pantheon, and not unlike those 
of the Hindu Rig-Voda. The hymns formed 
the basis of the ritual of the Acenrlians— 
the Primitive non-Semitic population of 
Chaldaea—as well as of that which the 
Assyrians borrowed from them, and have 
come down from the most remote antiquity. 
Some of them are marked by a highly poeti¬ 
cal spirit, and afford ns curious glances into 
the religious beliefs of the pioneers of civili¬ 
sation in Western Asia. 

The following fragment of one which is 
dedicated to Merodach will give an idea of 
their character:— 

“ Ri'fore thy lmil who pan withdraw himself? 

Thy will is a supreme deeree. which thou detcr- 
minest. is H raven and Earth. 

Towards the sea I turn myself, and the sea is 
ealm. 

Towards the plant I turn myself, and the plant is 
withered. 


Towards the bounds of the Euphrates I turn 
myself, and 

The will of Merodach has overthrown its bed. 

O Lord, thou art Supreme; who can equal thee ? 

Merodach, among the gods, the prophet of all 
glory.” 

M. Lenormant next describes the stirring 
events that characterised the long life of 
Merodach-Baladan, whom he calls “ a Baby¬ 
lonian patriot of the eighth century.” It 
was the period of the consolidation of the 
Assyrian power, and the subjugation of 
Chaldaea, as well as of Assyrian influence 
upon the course of Jewish history. The 
chapter is an extremely interesting one; but 
Ido not think that the attempt to harmonise 
the monumental and Scriptural accounts of 
Sennacherib’s campaign against Hezekiali 
will be considered successful. 

The last chapter of the book is upon “ the 
Legend of Kadmus and the Phoenician Set¬ 
tlements in Greece.” A large mass of 
curious information bearing upon this sub¬ 
ject has been brought together; hut modern 
criticism will hardly be disposed to discover 
the same amount of historical truth in the 
doubtful myths of Greek antiquaries as our 
author. Ingenious combination too often 
leads him into the perilous path of historical 
divination, and we wish that he had re¬ 
frained from comparing Ophir with Ephyre, 
“ The Watch-tower,” the ancient name of 
Akrokorinthns, or from making chronologi¬ 
cal calculations on the assumed reality of a 
Trojan war and rival dynasties at Thebes, 
or from seeing in the Homeric poems the 
production of an individual poet who lived 
shortly after the mythical age. 

M. Havet lias no wish to question the 
historic truthfulness of the writers known 
as Berosus and Manetho. That, indeed, has 
been too signally confirmed by Assyrian and 
Egyptian discovery for such an attempt to 
be any longer possible ; but it is quite other¬ 
wise as regards the dates traditionally as¬ 
signed to them. Both Berosus and Manetho 
are said to have lived in the third century 
B.c., the one under Antioelms Soter, the 
other under Ptolemy Philadolphus; and we 
have to depend upon third and fourth-hand 
writers for the miserable fragments of their 
works which have come down to us. M. 
Havet starts with assuming the improbability 
that the two authors who translated the 
native records of Chaldaea and Egypt into 
Greek should have been contemporaneous, 
at a time, too, when the priesthood of those 
ancient nations had not yet been sufficiently 
Hellenised to dream of such a work; and 
be goes on to subject the various notices 
that we have of them to a critical examina¬ 
tion. He points out that Josephus is the 
first who gives extracts from them, and that, 
they seem utterly unknown to Diodorus, who 
specially concerned himself with the history 
of Egypt and Babylonia, while Jewish lean¬ 
ings show themselves in both. Bnt his 
strongest argument unquestionably is that the 
Epitome af Alexander Polyhixfnr, from which 
the various quotations of Berosus that we 
possess have all been originally derived, was 
really the work of a Jewish forger, who was 
acquainted with the Third Book of the Si¬ 
bylline verses. 

M. Havet’s criticism is able and inge¬ 
nious, but I confess that it does not convince 
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me. Diodorus, at least, was acquainted 
with the astrological work of Berosus, and 
the silence of the writers anterior to Jose¬ 
phus may easily be accounted for, partly by 
their not troubling themselves with the 
early annals of foreign nations, partly by 
their preference for Hellenised legends, partly 
by the scantiness of the literature of that 
period which has been preserved. Still less 
can I agree with the constructive portion of 
M. Havet’s monograph, in which ho seeks 
to place Manetho shortly before the Christian 
era, and Berosus even later. In any case, 
however, his arguments deserve considera¬ 
tion; and the confidence with which the 
t raditiona! age of the two authors has been 
repeated by writer after writer will no longer 
be justified. A. H. Sayce. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Tire first volume of Dr. Corssen’s great work. 
The Language of the Etruscan*, has just reached 
us. As it contains 1,016 well-covered pages, it 
will require careful study before it ia possible to 

! >ronounce an opinion of its merits. One thing, 
mwever, ia clear at first sight: it is the work of 
a scholar, and contains the results of nearly thirty 
years of hard labour. As was sufficiently clear 
from his earlier publications, Dr. Corssen con¬ 
siders the language of the Etruscans as an Aryan 
language, and as an old Italian dialect, which 
during centuries has suffered much from phonetic 
decay. He translates in the first volume all im¬ 
portant inscriptions, not excluding the Ciignis 
Terminus, and he promises in the second volume 
to give a complete grammatical analysis of the 
Etruscan language. This second volume, there¬ 
fore, will be the most important for a systematic 
study of the language of ancient Etruria, and we 
hope that Dr. Corssen will not keep us long wait¬ 
in'? for it. In the meantime, as a specimen of his 
treatment of Etruscan inscriptions, we give an 
abstract of his remarks on the dice which have 
Lately attracted so much attention. (See Aca¬ 
demy, 1874, p. 15; 372; Annual Address, Philo¬ 
logical Society, 1873, p. 10). 

“The pronominal form huth is likewise found in 
the inscription of two dice, made of ivory or hone, 
which were discovered in 1848 by Campanari. Kelt her 
tbu place where they were discovered, nor the place 
where they are preserved is given, and I have looked 
for them in vain in the Etruscan Museum of the 
Vatican and other Italian collections.* On the six sides 
the brothers Sic. and Dom. Campanari read the fol¬ 
lowing inscription 

Mach tint cal hath ci sa. 

As the inscription exists twice, we cannot doubt that 
it was read correctly. Dom. Campanari asserted that 
these six groups of letters or syllables were the six 
Etruscan numerals from one to six. This guess has 
since been accepted as a fact by many scholars. But 
one ought to have considered, from tho beginning, 
that the uso of numerals, instead of figures or pips, 
wonld be extremely inconvenient for the practical 
purposes of dice. Secondly, those who held such a 
view ought at least to have produced other ancient 
dice, in which numerals are used instead of figures. 
Nowhere have I been able to discover such dice. But, 
thirdly, if the syllables were to be considered as 
numerals, a real proof was required that they could 
be nothing else but numerals. Instead of this, we 
have had nothing but guesses and theories, which 
require no refutation. Lately Mr. Isaac Taylor has 
read tho groups on the six sides of thoso fatal dice, as 
follows:— 

Mach = l, 55a = 4, 

Ci = 2, Thu = 5. 

Zal = 3, Hath = 6, 

and has declared these six numerals to be identical 
with those of one of the Altaic branches of tlio Tura- 


* They have since been discovered at Paris. See 
Acadbmt (vol. v. p. 622). 


nian family. -Max Muller (Academy, 1874, Jan. 3, 
p. 14 ; April 4, p. 473) lias shown, that even if these 
Etruscan words were numerals, their Finuo-Altaie 
origin would by no means bo certain. But. out of tho 
twenty-two so-called numerals which Mr. Taylor 
imagines he has found, eighteen are no Etruscan 
words at all, but mere rags of words and lumps of 
letters, put together at random by Mr. Taylor, who is 
not so far master of Etruscan epigraphy ns to bo able 
to read or divide Etruscan words correctly. Out of 
the remaining four words, huth cis sa mark, three are 
pronominal forms, the last a proper name. 

“ Twenty years before Cmnpanari's find, Grotcfend 
had discovered tho true Etruscan numerals, which 
are in the main the samo as ill Latin. I give the 
following preliminary list:— 

1. Elea, Un- i. 8. Vh/au-o. 

2. Tci- s. 9. -Vh-ii.i-s. 


3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 
7. 


7 W-na-eli-o. 
CArar-thv. 
Cuin-te. 
Aos-tll-S. 


S' tu- me. 


10. Yes-ii-s. 

71 r a-in-n-a 1. 

11. Tit-ne eca. 

12. Tcs-n-s tcis. 


The real inscription on the dice I read as follows:— 
M aoh tinned liutli eisa. 

Magus donarium hoc eisorio fecit. 

Mark is iiom. sing., shortened form of Mach-n-s, 
like IJnma-ch = Itmnunus, from Buma-chu-s, fruntac 
from fmnta-cu-s. The same stem occurs in Lot. Mag- 
iu-s anil Mac-s-tr-na — Lat. Ma-s-tar-va, cognato with 
Lnt mag-is-fer. 

Thu-c-al is aec. sing, neuter, stem thu-c-ali, assibi- 
lated form of Ihu-ti-a/i, corresponding to a Latin 
do-ti-ati. from thu-ti, i.e. Lat. do-ti, Ur. 8w-n, grift. 

Huth, ace. sing, neutr. = Lat. hoc. 

Ci-s-u , 3 purs. sing. ind. pres, act., for ci-s-d-t. with 
final t lost, as usual. The root is the same us Lat. 
caed-cre, iacid-ere, lap-seid-ius, engraver. 

The dice were an offering, and, like other votive 
offerings, never intended for practical use. 


Among tho numerous vegetable remains which 
represent the flora of the coal measures, some of 
the most interesting are those bodies which are 
generally known as fossil fruits. Perhaps the 
most common of these fossils is the Trigono- 
carpum, which was generally regarded as the 
fruit of a palm until Dr. Hooker pointed out its 
relations to the conifers. Some remarkable fossils 
of a similar character, from the coal basin of St. 
Etienne in France, have been recently described 
by M. Adolphe Brongniart. They appear to re¬ 
present the nalted seeds of plants allied to the 
cycads and conifers; hence they are strictly de¬ 
scribed, not as fossil fruits, but as graines fossiles. 
They occur, in a silicified condition, in the 
pebbles of a conglomerate in the coal mea¬ 
sures, where they were discovered by M. Graud’- 
Eury. All the seeds are orthotropous, the 
testa of each presenting a hilum and a chalaza 
at the base, and a micropyle at the opposite ex¬ 
tremity ; the structure of the nucleus cannot be 
well studied, since its tissues have been altered bv 
silicification, and the internal cavities are studded 
with crystals of quartz, like true geodes. Although 
the general structure of the seed resembles that of 
existing gymnosperms, yet many of the fossils 
present characters which clearly separate them 
from existing genera ; indeed, M. Brongniart’s 
studies have led to the recognition of as many as 
seventeen genera and twenty-four species from 
this single locality. The technical characters of 
these genera and species have been given by the 
author in a memoir presented to the Academy of 
Sciences of Paris. 

It was by no means an easy task that Mr. 
Judd set before him in attempting to work out 
the geological history of the Secondary rocks 
of Scotland, scattered as they are in isolated 
masses amid the older formations. In the second 

E art of Mr. Judd’s memoir on this subject, which 
as recently been published by the Geological 
Society, the author discusses the mutual relations 
of the secondary and volcanic rocks of the western 
coast of Scotland. The mesozoic period was both 
preceded and followed by violent volcanic dis¬ 
turbances. Probably the first period of activity 


extended from the time of the Old lied Sandstone 
down to the close of tho Palaeozoic era, and tho 
second period appears to have lasted throughout 
Tertiary times—felspatliicoracid rocks having been 
erupted from the Eocene volcanoes, and augitic or 
basic rocks from those of Miocene age. The dis¬ 
tribution of these volcanic rocks in the Isle of 
Mull is clearly shown by a coloured sketch-map 
accompanying the paper. The continuation of 
Mr. Judd's researches will be looked for with 
much interest by all who are occupied with tho 
study of Scottish geology. 

In ft paper entitled “ Des Stations Celtiques 
an point de vue Gdologique,” M. Eugene liobert 
connects the distribution of these early stations 
with the geological features of the country. A 
supply of Hint was of all things most necessary to 
the old stone-using folk, and con.-equently it was 
by no means a matter of indifference whether 
they settled in this district or in that. In France 
flints are very common, both in the chalk and in 
certain fresh-water limestones; but those from 
the latter rocks are the better fitted for tool¬ 
making. Rolled flint pebbles are excessively 
common, but these are generally too brittle, 
although in some cases they have been largely 
employed. 

East Angt.ia oilers peculinr attraction to the 
student of British geology, since some of the 
Upper Tertiaries are limited to this area. The 
county of Suffolk is specially favoured in this re¬ 
spect. for the richly fossiliferous beds known as 
the Coralline and Red Crags are scarcely to be 
found beyond tho limits of the county. Mr. 
J. E. Tavlor, the Curator of the Ipswich Museum, 
has written an excellent sketch of the geology of 
Suffolk, which lias been reprinted from White’s 
County History and Gazetteer. The writer con¬ 
cisely describes the several formations from the 
chalk upwards, giving special prominence to the 
crags and the series of glacial deposits. Peculiar 
facilities are afforded for studying the Suffolk 
crags in the numerous pits which have been opened 
for working the phosphatic nodules, so largely uBed 
in the manufacture of mineral manures. 

In 1865 a volume was issued by the Geological 
Survey of Canada, containing descriptions of new 
Silurian fossils by Mr. Billings, the palaeontologist 
of the survey. The first part of a new volume of 
this work has just appeared. Mr. Billings here de¬ 
scribes a large number of new species from 
palaeozoic rocks in various parts of the Dominion, 
including the Silurian and Devonian rocks of 
Gnspe, the “ primordial rocks ” of Newfoundland, 
and the Upper Silurians of Arisaig, in Nova 
Scotia. 

A splendid example of the aid which the 
microscope may afford to the student of petrology 
is furnished by Dr. Mold's memoir on the Basalts 
and l’honolites of Saxony, published in the 
Dresden Nova Acta. Nearly six hundred sections 
have been prepared for this memoir, but the 
author tells us that he has cut and studied, al¬ 
together, no fewer than five thousand sections of 
the tertiary and younger eruptive rocks. In the 
present essay the mineralogical characters of a large 
number of Saxon basalts are minutely described, 
while the more important preparations are figured 
in some excellent chromo-lithographed plates 
which accompany the memoir. 

Some notes on the occurrence of ores of mercury 
in several localities in CariuthiaandCarniola have 
been contributed by Bergdirector von Lipoid to 
the Austrian Zeitsehrift fiir Bergicesen. 

A paper on the zeolitic minerals which occur 
in the cavities of a vesicular basalt quarried near 
Buchholz, east of the Siehengebirge, has been 
published in Leonhard and Geiuitz's Jahrhuch. 
In this paper Professor A. Streng describes the 
crystallographic and chemical characters of phillip- 
site, apophyllite, faujasite, and gismondine. 

Some time ago Dr. von Stache, of Vienna, pub¬ 
lished the first part of his researches in the palaeo- 
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zoic rocks of the Alps, and having since continued 
his studies in this area, he has lately published a 
second paper in the Jahrbuch d. k.k. Geolog. Reichs- 
mistalt. This elaborate memoir is devoted to an 
examination of the older rocks of the Eastern 
Alps. The Reichsanstalt has also recently issued 
two fine monographs—one on the palaeozoic rocks 
and fossils of Poaolia, by Dr. von Alth; and the 
other on the triassic genera DaoneUa and Nalobia, 
by Dr. von Mojsvar. 


M. Leconte, referring to the utilisation of 
■water power in the compressed air-engines em¬ 
ployed in making the Mont Cenis tunnel, pro¬ 
poses to make the tidal movements available for a 
similar purpose in excavating the projected tunnel 
under the Dover Straits. 

A Reuter’s telegram states that, it has been 
decided to establish a museum in Madrid for 
objects coming from Spanish colonies. 

A monument to Albert von Graefe, the oculist, 
is shortly to be unveiled at Berlin. It is situated 
in the middle of a garden, facing the principal 
entrance to the Charity. 

The question of cremation or inhumation, which 
has long been a puzzle to those interested in the 
ancient cemetries of Etruria, as at Villanova and 
Poggio Renzo, will be placed in an entirely new 
light if the theory can be made good which M. 
Bertrande, on the part of Count Conestabile, its 
originator, announces in the September number of 
the Revue Archiologiquc , pp. 166-7. Details are 
promised at an early date. For the present we 
are told that the Etruscans proper followed only 
the process of inhumation, ana that the tombs 
where evidence of cremation has been found be¬ 
longed to a native population, towards which the 
Tusci stood in the relation of conquerors and of 
an aristocracy. This native population would 
adhere for a time to its primitive custom, and this 
would account for the presence of the two methods 
of burial side by Bide in the same cemeteries. 
Count Conestabile has earned a splendid reputa¬ 
tion by his services to Etruscian archaeology, and, 
therefore, while waiting for his explanation, it is 
only right that we should anticipate a solid foun¬ 
dation for his theory. 


FINE ART. 

PRIVATE COLLECTIONS OF ANCIENT SCULPTURE. 

It is curious to observe how the rapid growth of 
National Museums in the principal countries of 
Europe has affected the passion with which our 
nobility and others of station and means had been 
wont to collect about them works of Greek and 
Roman art. So far as sculpture is concerned, that 
passion has practically diea out, owing partly to 
the keenness of competition, but more perhaps to 
the shade which is cast on all enterprise of the 
kind by the absorbing interest of national collec¬ 
tions. It is small credit to be the possessor of a 
gallery of ancient sculptures in this country now, 
when the mind at first thought of such a subject 
turns always to the British Museum. But while it 
is true that the collection of that institution repre¬ 
sents the finest treasures of ancient sculpture 
which have been brought to this country, and 
safe to assume that for the future no private com¬ 
petitor will distance it in the acquisition of any 
object of monumental importance, there remain 
these two facts, that many private collections— 
some of them formed when the Museum as vet 
was not—still exist in scattered places of this 
country, and that these collections are, for the 
purposes of studv, unknown. Of the general 
interest which they excite it may be judged, 
when we say that it has been left to Professor 
Michaelis, of Strassburg, to make a catalogue of 
them—not for our wants, but for the wants of 
students in Germany. If this neglect were likely 
to have weight in inducing the owners of these 
treasures to offer them to the Museum at their 


proper value, it might be defended on principle. 
But such a prospect is hardly to be encouraged. 
Meantime we may as well know what really 
exists, and for this purpose the catalogue just 
mentioned—it will appear in the forthcoming 
number of the Archdologische Zeitung of Berlin— 
will be invaluable. Iyloes not, however, pretend 
to be complete, one object in publishing it having 
been to show the number ana importance of the 
specimens of sculpture in comparatively known 
collections, and so to draw out information, first, 
about collections, if any, which may have escaped 
notice; and, secondly, about certain sculptures 
which are known to have been in this country 
once, but are not now discoverable. Omitted 
from the catalogue are, further, all sepulchral bas- 
reliefs and sculptured sarcophagi, which are re¬ 
served for separate publication at the instance of 
the Roman Institute—the former by Professors 
Conze and Michaelis, the latter by Professor 
Matz. 

Preliminary to his catalogue, Professor Michaelis 
gives a sketch of the formation of the chief En¬ 
glish collections, which, while it cannot be read 
without sometimes suggesting the overpowering 
influence of fashion, yet in the main is calculated 
to leave feelings of pride at the unconquerable 
zeal with which for about two centuries the 
ancient world was ransacked to furnish the gal¬ 
leries of our men of note. It was not till a com¬ 
paratively late period that the passion took root in 
this country, owing, perhaps more to political than 
to geographical isolation. It began with Thomas 
Howard, Earl of Arundel (1685-1040), “ to whose 
liberal charge and magnificence,” says Peacbam, 
an admiring contemporary, “ this angle of the 
world oweth the first sight of Greek and Roman 
statues, with whose admired presence he began to 
honour the gardens and galleries at Arundel 
House about twenty years ago, and hath ever 
since continued to transplant old Greece into 
England.” The pursuit was now taken up by 
Charles I. and the Duke of Buckingham, with an 
activity which may be partly estimated from the 
fact that the sale of the King’s collection, number¬ 
ing 460 specimens, realised 16,000/. The search 
for such objects was no longer confined to Italy: 
the fleet in the Mediterranean, the ambassador at 
the Porte, and private agents in Greece and Asia 
Minor being looked to for a constant supply of 
new specimens of sculpture and inscriptions. Un- 
scrupulousness seems to have been tne first merit 
of an agent in this matter, and accordingly we 
have some fine tales of their exploits, as, for in¬ 
stance, when Petty, the agent of the Earl of 
Arundel, obtained for his master, Rmong other 
things, the famous Parian Chronicle, by contriving 
that its former owner, a certain luckless Mr. 
Sampson, should at the right moment be conveyed 
to prison in Smyrna (1627). Critical judgment 
was an accomplishment which was not insisted on. 
The agent’s business was to obtain, fairly or not, 
all that came in his way, and to send it home. 
Nothing, however, was so genuinely welcome as 
portrait busts, which, with their stamp of past 
greatness, seldom fail to interest ambitious 
minds. We can easily conceive, to come to more 
recent times, the source of the pleasure with 
which Burke contemplated his imperial Roman 
busts. But, our collectors have not always been 
men of this mould. At times, indeed, they have 
been men—as *in the case of Dr. Mead, physician 
to George II., and in large practice—fully occu¬ 
pied with duties between which and this pursuit 
there appears to be no rational connexion. To¬ 
wards the end of last century, the rapacious 
agents of former times were succeeded by men 
who, like Gavin Hamilton, had nothing at heart 
but the interests of ancient sculpture, or, like 
Jenkins and Byres, who, if dealers by business, 
had yet excellent taste. The scene of their ac¬ 
tivity was Rome and its neighbourhood. The 
Roman villas and palaces full of ancient sculp¬ 
tures opened their doors to the auctioneer freely, 
and not content with this, Hamilton obtained 


leave to excavate numerous ancient sites near 
Rome, and carried on his work with unparalleled 
success. Naturally, most of the figures so found 
were more or less mutilated, and as such, deemed 
unfit for the market until they had been subjected 
to the vilest process of restoration. Take, for 
example, what Nollekens says in the following 
passage from his life:— 

“ Why, do you know, I got all ths first and best of 
my money by putting antiques together. Hamilton 
and I and Jenkins generally used to go shares in what 
we bought; and as I had to match the pieces as well 
as I could and clean ’em, I had the best part of the 
profits. Gavin Hamilton was a good fellow, but as 
tor Jenkins, ho followed the trade of supplying the 
foreign visitors with intaglios and cameos made by his 
own people that he kept in a part of the ruins of the 
Coliseum fitted up for ’em to work in slyly by them¬ 
selves. I saw ’em at work though, and Jenkins gave 
a whole handful of ’em to me to say nothing about 
the matter to anybody else but myself. Bless your 
heart! he sold ’em as fast as they made ’em.” 

Among the principal purchasers in this quarter 
were Charles Townley, whose collection is in the 
British Museum; Henry Blundell, of Ince, near 
Liverpool; and the Marquis of Lansdowne. There 
were many others less conspicuous, as the halls 
of England testify. But again the desires of col¬ 
lectors turned to Greece itself under the influence 
of the Dilettanti Society, of travellers like Sir 
Richard Worsley and Clarke of Cambridge, but 
especially after Lord Elgin had obtained for his 
treasures a resting-place in the British Museum. 
For a time the rooted liking for pretty specimens 
of Graeco-Roman art, which found a powerful 
defender in Payne Knight, offered stubDom re¬ 
sistance, but the tide was too strong for him in 
the end. 

So far we have touched only on a very few of 
the points raised by the introduction prefixed by 
Professor Michaelis to his catalogue. For the 
rest, we must refer to the Archaologische Zeitung ; 
and we would conclude by suggesting that we 
should now ask ourselves whether it is wiser, as 
we seem to be doing, to wait for some possibly 
very distant day when these private collections 
will become public and easily accessible property, 
or at once to take all the advantages that are 
offered to become acquainted with them. 

A. S. Murray. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Sir Richard Wallace has offered to the 
Grand Chancellor of the Legion of Honour, for 
the decoration of the great salon of the Palace, a 
magnificent garniture de cheminie , formerly the 
property of Marshal Davousl, to whom it was 
given by Napoleon I. To this he has added some 
fine vases and candelabras of bronze gilt, from 
Malmaison, where they ornamented the cabinet, 
de travail of Napoleon, then First Consul, who was 
the founder of the Order. 

Some valuable paintings have perished, writes 
the Pricurseur, of Antwerp, in consequence of a 
fire at a coaclunaker’s, over which was the work¬ 
shop of Van der Ilaeglien, a picture liner, who had 
at tne time several important pictures confided to 
him, among which were two large pieces of 
Rubens, one representing the Triumph of Love , 
the other, Children at I'lay, encircled by wieaths 
of fruit in Snyders’ best manner. Also, the Last 
Supper, by Comelis de Wael, the younger, be¬ 
longing to the church of St. James, at Antwerp. 
But the greatest loss caused by the fire is, con¬ 
sidering the rarity of works of this painter, the 
masterpiece of Wenceslaus Iioeberger, representing 
the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, ordered by the 
brotherhood of that nRiue to ornament the chapel 
of St. Sebastian, in the cathedral of Antwerp. 
The painting disappeared, with many others, at 
the time of the French invasion, and after passing 
through several hands, was purchased in 1833 by 
M. Verlinden, an amateur of pictures at Antwerp, 
who had given it to Van der Haeghen for some 
necessary repairs to the framework. 
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At a recent sitting of the Academy of Inscrip¬ 
tions, M. Adrien de Longpdrier read a letter ne 
had received from M. de Villefosse,at Constantine, 
accompanied by photographs of a terra-cotta mask, 
painted red, discovered in the tanks of Malqua, at 
Carthage. The colour scales easily, and in places 
where it has been removed, shows the thickness of 
the mask. The hair, which falls back in long 
plaits down the neck, is, as well as the eyebrows, 
painted black. The ears are each pierced with 
six holes, three above and three below, probably 
to suspend earrings or other ornaments. Round 
the mask are seven holes much larger, three on 
the upper part of the head, with one above and 
another below each ear. These were probably 
used to fix the mask. M. de Yillefosse inclines to 
consider it a funeral mask, but M. de Longpdrier 
refutes the idea, on account of its small size, in¬ 
sufficient to cover the face. This is the first 
specimen, he says, of an object in full relief (de 
ronde bosse ) of Carthaginian art, offering all the 
characteristics of Phoenician art. The same red 
colour of the face exists on figures on the great 
tomb of Caere, and also in another sculpture of 
Asiatic work, a head painted red, with black hair, 
brought from Edessa, and both now in the Louvre. 
If, therefore, we compare this mask with the 
terra-cottas of Phoenicia, we recognise an analog)’, 
a similitude of workmanship which warrants our 
attributing to the works of stone, marble, and 
bronze found in Carthage the style of the Semitic 
monuments left to us of the same material. 

The municipality of Nimes have decided upon 
erecting a statue of M. Guizot in one of the gar¬ 
dens of the new museum. 

A most valuable discovery has been lately made 
at Herculaneum—that of a female bust, life-size, 
of pure silver, in admirable preservation. What 
is curious is, that at first it was thought to 
be only of bronze, of which metal so many are 
found at Herculaneum and Pompeii. The scoriae 
charged with sulphur, with which it was sur¬ 
rounded, have superficially altered the precious 
metal of this work of art, and the sulphuret 
of silver which has formed on its surface 
gives it the appearance of a black figure of 
ordinary metal. It was only when it was taken 
to the museum that one of the keepers, struck by 
its colour, which differed so greatly from that of 
the bronzes, thought of scratching the surface, 
when the silver reappeared in all its brilliancy. 
This superb work of art is the only one of its kind 
that has been yet discovered in the buried cities. 
It weighs rather more than 42 lb. 

One hundred cartoons by Schwind, Schnorr, 
Kaulbach, and others, the original drawings to 
many beautiful church windows executed at the 
Royal Institution for Glass-painting (K nigliche 
Glasmalerei) in Munich, will shortly arrive in 
London. These cartoons are the property of 
Herren Merkel and Bachmaier, the directors of the 
Munich Gallery, who intend to exhibit them at 
the Crystal Palace, as no other place large enough 
for them can be found. 

Wb have very good authority for stating that 
there need be no serious apprehension of a refusal 
on the part of the Greek Chamber to ratify the con¬ 
vention entered into between the Government and 
the Prussians for the excavation of Olympia. 

The new Paris Synagogue (opened on the Oth 
of last month) in the Rue de la Victoire is ex¬ 
citing considerable attention by the peculiarity of 
its external architecture, and the dimensions and 
gorgeous character of the interior. In style it is 
mixed Byzantine and Moorish, and it is to be re¬ 
gretted that the narrowness of the street in which 
it stands, and the generally unfavourable nature 
of the site, mar the imposing character of the 
building, and prevent it from being seen to ad¬ 
vantage. The main aisle, which is twice as broad 
and nearly as lofty as that of Notre Dame, forms 
a suitable approach to the noble “ Theba,” or high 
altar, from which the scriptures are read, and on 


which stands a seven-armed massive silver cande¬ 
labrum six feet high, which is in itself a most ad¬ 
mirable work of art, and, like the marble columns 
and other decorative portions of the building, the 
gift of private individuals. From its originality 
and simple grandeur, the design reflects honour on 
the architect, M. Aldrophe. 

In the numismatic cabinet of the Royal Mint at 
Rome, bronze copies are sold of the great medal 
commemorative of Rome becoming the capital of 
Italy. 

Two exhibitions have recently been held in 
Boston which, although not of much importance 
in themselves, may possibly point to significant 
results in the future. Education in drawing has 
for some time past been made compulsory in 
America, and public Art Schools have been 
established by the State; moreover, every town 
of more than 10,000 inhabitants is now bound to 
support an evening school of art for the instruction 
of adults. It is the works of the pupils in these 
schools—the public Art schools and the normal 
Art schools of Massachusetts—that form the exhi¬ 
bitions in question: crude works enough, no doubt, 
but interesting as showing the fruits of a mode 
of instruction differing in many respects from that 
usually pursued in the Art schools of other coun¬ 
tries. The chief features in the American mode of 
teaching are : drawing from memory, drawing 
from dictation, and original composition, which 
i3 permitted at a much earlier period than in our 
English Art schools. Drawing from memory is 
easy to understand. It accustoms the pupil to 
observe the forms of things and fix them in the 
mind. Drawing from dictation needs more ex¬ 
planation. The teacher stands before his class 
without any kind of paper, slate, or board on 
which to execute a drawing. He simply dictates 
the subject to be drawn, line by line, point by 
point, and, as the pupils do not know beforehand 
what the final result of these lines, &c., will be, 
their attention and interest are excited far more 
than if a model were placed before them to copy. 
Of course such practice can only be of use for con¬ 
ventional subjects that have certain definite pro¬ 
portions, more especially geometrical figures, but 
one can well understand that the following such 
dictation must rouse the powers of attention in the 
pupils and produce a certain quickness of com¬ 
prehension and expression. 

That it does in fact do so is warmly asserted by 
a Boston correspondent of the Beiblatt zur 
Zeitschrift fiir Bildevde Kunxt, from whose letter 
on the subject we have gained much information. 
In the exhibition of the pupils of the public 
schools, it is astonishing, ne says, to note the 
firmness of hand in drawings of children of eight 
and nine years old, and the understanding evinced 
of conventional ornament. America has, it is true, 
not as yet revealed any remarkable artistic genius, 
but who knows but that the art of the future may 
belong to her, instead of to France which so con¬ 
fidently claims it; at all events it is evident that 
she is doing her best to foster in her children a 
love and a knowledge of art that cannot fail to 
lead to useful if not great results. 

The rapidity with which works of art are 
executed m America is another remarkable fact. 
If life is as short there, art, at all events does not 
seem to be so long as on this side of the Atlantic. 
American painters think nothing of covering miles 
of canvas in an incredibly short space of time, 
and it would seem that it only requires six months’ 
study of art to be able to set up as a teacher. In 
a review of one of the exhibitions above men¬ 
tioned, namely, that of the normal Art schools of 
Massachusetts, an American paper states that 
most of the candidates for the position of teacher 
had executed the series of twenty-four drawings 
required of them as a test of their powers within 
the space of six months, and that one among the 
candidates absolutely knew nothing of drawing 
before that time! One would infer from this that 
the knowledge required for the profession of nrt- 
teacher in America was not very profound, but, 


on the other hand, we find that these twentv-four 
drawings must exhibit a knowledge of drawing in 
most of its branches, and that the candidates are 
required to pass in drawing from set copies, shaded 
drawing from models, perspective construction, 
shadow construction, perspective drawing from 
nature, botanic analysis to aid in the compo¬ 
sition of ornament, history of ornament, ap¬ 
plied ornament, architectural drawing, ma¬ 
chine drawing, construction of building, water¬ 
colour painting, &c.—altogether a formidable 
amount of knowledge, that no one but an Ameri¬ 
can would suppose it possible to attain in a space 
of six months. It is not said whether this pro¬ 
digy of an art-scholar passed, only that he sent in 
his twenty-four drawings for exhibition with the 
other candidates. 

The Observateur dCAvesnes mentions the recent 
discovery, on the site of the old Porte de France, 
at Avesnes, of a little • cannon, which, to judge 
from its form, belongs to the fifteenth century. 
It therefore probably served in the defence of that 
town in 1477. Two curious coins were found at 
the same time and place: one a silver piece, of 
Louis de Bourbon, Bishop of Lifege, brother of 
Charles the Bold—the bishop whose assassination 
by Guillaume de la March was used by Scott as 
an incident of Quentin Duncard ; the other, a 
gold piece, of Jean de Hornes, provost of Saint- 
Lamhert, elected Bishop of Liege in 1484. He 
died in 1605. 

M. Winckler, architect at Strassburg, has 
lately discovered a reliquaire which doubtless was 
formerly placed behind the high altar of the church 
of Marsal. It is in stone of Tonnerre, extremely 
richly carved, and is supposed to be early fifteenth 
century work—work, that is, of a period when 
many of the sculptures at Rheims were executed, 
and some of these sculptures it appears to imitate. 
This old church of Marsal possesses a clock, of the 
early part of the sixteenth century, which bears 
this inscription:— 

Zu Marcel gnaodich hin ich 
Maister Conrat von Vicli gos mich. 

(Anno 1518). 

Je suis a Marcel par la graco do Dieu, 

Maitre Conrad do Vic m'a fondue en ce lieu. 


THE STAGE. 

THE ACTINO IN "TWO ROSES.” 

The revival of Two Boses —especially in the 
absence of the man of genius who played its 
principal part—was an audacious experiment by 
the managers of the Vaudeville, but an experiment 
that has proved entirely successful. Not only do 
we, now that after a three years’ interval the 
piece receives a second setting, the more easily 
persuade ourselves of its permanent merits; but 
we see in its present performance an excellence 
rarely attained. The piece was acted capitally at 
first; so well that though some merits of its own 
lay on the surface, it was not certain how much 
merit lay beneath, nor how large a measure of its 
success was due to its interpreters, and inseparable 
from their own personality. But now a second 
company—for only Mr. Thorne remains, to repeat 
his representation of the blind man, Caleb Deecie 
—has taken it up, and on the whole with even 
greater success, and it has obtained this success 
by a representation wholly independent of and 
often wholly unlike anything that has gone before. 
No one can see Two Boses played by this second 
and very different cast, without discerning that 
the comedy has something more than a passing 
strength. It is built out of wit and feeling and 
close observation. As literary work it reflects a 
bit of English society with the accuracy with 
which the work of M. Emile Augier reflects a 
wider and more important society in France ; and 
the author, while leaving traditional for natural 
sources of humour, keeps the play natural with¬ 
out making it trivial, so that the fun is other than 
that which has been found in a miscarried milk- 
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ju<r, and the sentiment other than that which 
clusters round a swing in a playground. 

Of course there are two or three things in the 
treatment of the subject to which one may 
reasonably take exception. The character of 
“ Our Mr. Jenkins,” the commercial traveller who 
is always relieving a well-born family now fallen 
and poor, is newer in its conception than in its 
treatment; and, while true enough in the first 
act, this good fellow becomes distinctly farcical 
in the third. When he remarks, with momentary 
piety, that he has “put off the Old Man,” it is 
capital for Caleb Deecie to ask, “ What! had you 
an appointment with him?”—and Mr. Thorne 
asks this with so much solicitude that you feel 
his own anxiety that the appointment, even if it 
be with the “ Old Man,” shall be punctually kept. 
But some of the allusions—that to “ the tents of 
Sliem ” for instance—are entirely forced. The 
merry bagman would never have caught up this 
pious slang as rapidly as Mr. Albery fancies. And 
the bit of stage-business with the croquet-mallet, 
when “ R is a rook, with a sanctified look,” gains 
only one of the untimely laughs condemned by 
that soundest of theatrical critics—Hamlet, when 
he is advising the players. Again, in the cha¬ 
racter of Lottie—not so clearly conceived, by the 
bye, as that of Ida—-there are one or two points 
which make it difficult to play the part with 
entire consistency. The words in the last act, 
w hich describe her childish attempt to make her 
rose grow like her sister's, would have done very 
well for the first act, hut are only a difficulty in 
the place where they occur, for during the lapse 
of eighteen months the girl's character has ob¬ 
viously grown. A great love and a long illness 
have not come to leave no sign. 

And in bringing into new prominence the 
greatness of the love, Miss Amy Roselle is after 
nil quite right. It entails a little difficulty—the 
childishness, which was natural in the beginning, 
having become unnatural to this love in the end. 
But it accords with the strength of Jack Wyatt's 
own care for the girl; and moreover, it accords 
with the main action of the heroine throughout 
the piece—with her solicitude, her forethought 
for Wvatt iu his illness; with her own illness 
afterwards; and with the words, which, spoken 
at the end of the play, echo the promise made at 
its beginning. The child's seriousness of Miss 
T’awsitt’s Lottie, iu making this promise, had a 
charm and touch of pathos in it, but it is Miss 
Roselle’s Lottie that remembers the promise best; 
—or Hither, this new Lottie improves upon the pro¬ 
mise, for her feeling grows gradually stronger to 
the end. One thing, however, she does badly—the 
little realistic bit of business over the lover's smoky 
pipe. Too much is made of it; it is too long 
drawn ; too much emphasised. I remember Miss 
Fawsitt disposed of this business with a touch. 
One natural gesture, and the thing was past. But 
in the main Miss Roselle loses nothing of the bright 
side of the character. And from a very graceful 
humour, in the Kentish parlour scene, she rises to 
genuine intensity of feeling in the second act; 
intensity of feeling which would indeed be 
unfitted, for drawing-room comedy if it soutrht or 
found any melodramatic, any over-wrought, ex¬ 
pression ; but the merit of it is, that it is not 
only very strong, but very quiet too. There mav 
he nothing perhaps in Miss Roselle’s performance 
to take our public by storm, but the more closely 
we have watched the best French acting—the art 
which considers the ensemble ns well ns the indi¬ 
vidual ; and knows where to stop as well ns where 
to begin—the more shall we be satisfied with this 
acting of hers. For Miss Roselle is particularly 
admirable in incidental moments: in fieeting ex¬ 
pressions which the bare words of the piece have 
done nothing to prompt. She is generally best 
where acting is really most difficult; that is, 
where the author has done least for the artist, and 
where the spectator is naturally least expectant of 
effect. 

Mr. Farren, who now, in place of Mr. Irving, is 


Digby Grant, has given us niAny picturesque per¬ 
formances : none better than that of the old city 
merchant in Holcroft’s Road to Ruin. His present 
performance is full of discretion and carefulness: 
perhaps it is not as clearly individual as some 
others of his, though I am not sure that it is less 
true; for here, indeed, Mr. Farren’s Grant is not 
the visible humbug that Mr. Irving made him. 
With Mr. Farren, it is conceivable that the 
heroine should still believe in her father—a point 
throughout insisted on—while with Mr. Irving 
this was only conceivable on the supposition that 
the heroine was a fool. While, therefore, it may 
he thought that Mr. Irving's performance was the 
more salient and the more immediately effective, 
it will be allowed that Mr. Farren's is thoroughly 
studied, and that it is full of points to which muck 
meaning is given. The new Digby Grant is a 
calmer man than the old. He is surer of his 
purposes, if he is less ingenious in reaching them, 
lie is master of his means from the beginning, for 
his nerves are no longer shattered, and nothing 
“ annoys him very much.” 

The Jack Wyatt of Mr. Charles Warner is a 
manly fellow, who allows himself to bo rather 
more wretched than his predecessor on account of 
separation from his love. It is quite in vain that 
he persuades himself that it is pleasant to he a 
bachelor—even the misery of Mr. Jenkins with his 
wile is not an appreciable comfort to him, and he 
fairly breaks down at least once. But yet he half 
despises himself for his despair, and is a very 
workaday young fellow, after all: less fascina¬ 
ting, they tell me, than Mr. Montagu was; but 
then you give him your undivided attention, and 
while commiserating his misfortunes you are not 
distracted by the anxious consideration as to whe¬ 
ther his coat is the result of the art of Maddox Street 
or tbeart of Savile Row. Mr. Thorne's Caleb Deecie 
is an accurate study of the particularly hopeful 
and cheery character of this one blind man, and 
not so much, as has been said, a study of the cha¬ 
racteristics of many. There is often a high calm 
about the blind, and this Caleb Deecie hasn't got. 
But he is devoted to his friend—he takes his 
blindness very much as a matter of fact, that has 
no romance in it, and so is rightly enough no 
pendant at all to the Xydia of Lord Lytton's story, 
lie has no raptures, but little dissatisfaction. 
He accepts to-day, and takes no thought for the 
morrow, and is chiefly occupied with his next 
step but one. Mr. David James by his representa¬ 
tion of the generous bagman has added to the 
list of good performances of comedy which suc¬ 
ceeds to the earlier list of auiusiug performances 
in burlesque. His present representation, being 
entirely comic, does not give him the opportunity 
of displaying any new power which was afforded 
by the more mixed representation of the country 
brother Coke in Old Heads and Yoon;/ Hearts: 
but it is genuinely funny from the first to the last, 
and true to life into the bargain. Miss Larkin 
is ecstatic in her reminiscences of the oratory of 
Exeter Hall; and Miss Kate Bishop, as the sister 
of Lottie, acts better tlian she has acted before. 
There is more of vigour in her performance, along 
with the intelligence that keeps her natural. 

There is a lawyer in the piece—one Mr. 
Furaival—and he is played this time bv Mr. 
Edward Iiighton. Fancy a puffy indomitable 
man, entirely good uatured—the sort of lawyer 
who heals a quarrel instead of mnking it worse, 
lie belongs, you may be sure, to a very good club, 
and though full of business contrives to get his 
rubber there, and his chat. He is just as 
sorrv for other people's misfortunes as a con¬ 
siderate surgeon is for other people's maladies 
—just as sorry and no more. lie is invariably 
cheery and continually energetic, llis mind is 
ten years younger than his body, for he has been 
seized in middle age with some complaint or other 
in his hack—I think it is rheumatism, but it may 
be lumbago, or even a more deeply seated malady 
—which gives him a peculiar and an awkward 
walk. His life is not very good for an in¬ 


surance company, but he will keep on his legs 
to the end; and will drop down suddenly some 
dozen years to come, during office hours, in a pas¬ 
sage between Gray’s Inn and Ely Place. That is 
the gentleman Mr. Righton represents, with a 
completeness so absolute that you expect to meet 
him in the street, and find it difficult to connect 
him only with the stage of a theatre. The por¬ 
trait is of such uncommon excellence that by it Air. 
Righton has made a jump into the front rank of 
his profession. 

So much to praise! and vet one has been look¬ 
ing for points to blame, but the truth is, that 
the playgoer may witness—at the Vaudeville—a 
performance of well-nigh unbroken excellence by 
a little society of artists. Coming back from 
moors and coast, he may enjoy it as a boy enjoys 
a pantomime. For many a year there has been no 
better thing. All the town should go to see it. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


THE NEW PIECE AT THE STRAND. 

Since the curtain dropped for the first time on 
Yemenis, Mr. H. B. larnie, the author of that 
boufformerie, has been a favourite with those who 
relish a laugh after dinner. Although his next 
Strand burlesque, Eldorado, was rather disappoint¬ 
ing, Mr. Farnie has now, with the bouffonnerie 
musicals of Loo, or the Party who Took Miss, 
produced last Monday at the above-named theatre, 
again hit the mark. The plot—and there are, 
by the way, not many pieces of that character 
where such a thing is to be met with—presents 
the following incidents. Tahardon (Mr. Harry 
Cox), a retired notary, now wine grower, intends 
to marry his only daughter Louisa (Miss Lottie 
Venn) on commercial principles, and has taken 
into his house a round dozen of suitors, all young 
vine growers, for a twelvemonth’s trial. The 
most stupid of them, Emilion (Mr. Terry), ol" 
course wins the fathers favour, very much to the 
discomfort of Louisa (Miss Lottie* Venn), whose 
heart has been touched by the cracked nis-dc- 
poitrins of Eiasco di Gamut (Mr. H. St. Manr), 
tlie tenor of a travelling opera-bouffe company. 
The scene opens on the eve of the day on which 
Louise is to be united with Emilion, and we liml 
the two lovers, as well as the rejected suitors, iu 
great despair. The tenor confesses his sorrow to 
Bagatelle, the prima donna of his troupe (Miss 
Angelina Claude), who promises help. Two 
ladies of the travelling.opera-bouffe troupe in dis¬ 
guise induce Tahardon—who thinks himself still 
tin homme a bonnes fortunes —to come to a 
fair lady who is expecting him at the Cafe du 
Theatre in Bordeaux, and bv the same means 
“ lead astray ” Emilion. Their plans, of course, 
are successful, and we see in the third scene 
Louisa married to the tenor, and Bagatelle to 
Rimbambo, the last Prince of the Abruzzi (M. 
Marius), who bequeaths his estates in the 
Abruzzi to Bagatelle, annulling the bequest at 
the same time in a codicil. This light can¬ 
vas Mr. Farnie has filled up with much humour, 
many very funny scenes, so that the audience 
laughs from the beginning to the ond—except, 
indeed, in the rather slow third scene, which 
will gain by being shortened. Miss Angelina 
Claude has the most prominent part. Those 
whom Miss Claude disappointed in Eldorado, after 
her great success in Nemesis, will be pleased to 
restore her to their favour by her cleverness in 
this. Miss Lottie Venn fills the secondary part 
of Louisa, Mr. Harrv Cox is funny, and Mr. 
Terry's humour is exeelle.ut. M. Marius is as 
amusing as he was in Nemesis, and this is quite 
enough. Mr. H. St. Maur, who plays Fiasco, is 
stift'er than ever real tenors are upon their own 
stage, but some minor characters are well filled by 
Mr. H. Carter, Miss Kate Philippe, and Miss La 
Eeuillade. The music is cleverly arranged by Mr. 
John Fitzgerald, and Mr. Hall has painted some 
pretty scenes. At the end of the burlesque Mr. 
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Farnie was called for, but the Stage-manager, Mr. 
C. H. Stephenson, appeared before the curtain for 
him, “ Mr. Farnie being absent and supposed to be 
in Brighton.' 1 Some of the honours bestowed 
upon the absent gentleman for whom Mr. Stephen¬ 
son appeared were due to the stage-manager him¬ 
self. Mr. Farnie was fortunate enough to come 
back from Brighton directly after his absence was 
announced—in time, in fact, to shake hands with 
a few critical friends. Sigmenb Menkes. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

They produced Mr. Halliday’s adaptation of 
the Talisman at Drury Lane, on Saturday. A 
correspondent was able to give us, in our last 
number, some account of the way in which the 
adapter has dealt with the original work. The 
way has been found satisfactory by a Drury Lane 
audience, and the fact that it has been so found 
answers, as we conceive, more than one of the 
objections that might possibly be made to it. 
Mr. Halliday has been perhaps too often con¬ 
demned because his work has not the eloquence of 
poetry and because it does not sparkle with un¬ 
numbered epigrams. Did he ever intend it to ? 
You must judge a work surely, in some measure, 
by the standard which the author proposes to 
himself. Well, Mr. Halliday has, among other 
things, proposed to popularise in the fullest sense, 
on the boards of the theatre, the work of two men 
of genius who were novel-writers—the greatest 
England and Scotland have produced. In the 
main, he has succeeded in his task. Xo doubt he 
has found it profitable; and, considered prac¬ 
tically, we cannot see that it has been unworthy. 
What if, in the case of adaptations from Sir Walter, 
pageantry has counted for.much ?—a vast theatre 
is made in part for pageantry. This particular 
adaptation now being performed at Drury Lane is, 
it is true, in some respects a less considerable and 
successful performance than some others. Really 
too much room is allowed for revels which look 
very like a Christmas pantomime; all this breaks 
in too much, it seems, upon the interest of the 
story. But after all, Mr. Halliday has found his 
British public, and not made it. Moreover, the 
piece affords to several popular actors the kind of 
parts that are suited to them. Messrs. Terriss and 
Creswick and Miss Wallis enact some of the 
principal characters, and appear to be the per¬ 
formers who acquit themselves the best. 

Faded Flows —the little work of Mr. Arthur 
A'Beebet—produced at the Haymarket by Mdlle. 
Beatrice's company a few nights ago, would be 
worthy of some notice, even were it only be¬ 
cause it is one of the very few attempts ever made 
to seriously interest us in a story that is told in a 
single act. But some of the details of the little 
story are ingenious, and much of the language is 
nervous and good. The main fault appears to be 
the improbability at the root, not so much of 
the subject as of the general treatment—the wife, 
brought face to face with the old lover, could 
hardly fail to recognise him. She does not see 
him for a minute only. She talks to him much, 
and confides in him, and believes all along that he 
is her old lover’s friend. By voice, by manner, if 
not by face, she would surely have recognised him. 
But if we forget for a moment this chief impro¬ 
bability, the piece is an interesting one. It wants 
more finished acting to give it reality. Mr. Frank 
Harvey, who plays the principal part—that of the 
lover who has come back, to find his sweetheart 
married to his friend—is extremely unequal; a 
judgment, which it must he recollected is half 
praise. Miss Edwards acta the wife with ease 
and pleasantness, but without subtlety or real 
force. As the husband, Mr. Gayton is by no 
means to be commended. 

The Lyceum opened its doors on Monday for 
its regular season under the management of Mr. 
Bateman. The main piece enacted was The Bells, 
which will perhaps continue to be performed till 


the production of Hamlet. The best part of the 
public knows already that while it is a most effec¬ 
tive drama, it does not afford to Mr. Irving his 
best character. An actress, with a merry wit, said 
lately that it reminded her of tlie Dumb Man of 
Manchester, and when asked what was the Dumb 
Men of Manchester, explained that it was a sensa¬ 
tional piece of the utmost wildness, in which all 
the characters were murdered ; that it was played 
by the pantaloon sometimes for his Benefit,” in 
country towns, when Christmas gaieties were 
over, and that The Bells was “ a burlesque upon 
it.” But that is only one way of looking at an 
effective drama, which, though it does not afford 
to Mr. Irving room for his more delicate effects 
and subtler suggestions, does enable him to give a 
representation of amazing power. The. Bells is 
just now followed by the well-known farce, Fish 
out of Water, in which Mr. Compton, who is a 
new acquisition at the Lyceum, acts with his 
wonted skill. 

The Globe has opened with Fast Lynne and 
Vert-Vert— the programme we announced hist 
week. Miss Ada Ward, who may be incliued to 
be melodramatic, hut who has intelligence to 
boot, now represents the heroine. To this per¬ 
formance, on the whole creditably sustained, the 
opera bouffe succeeds. In it Mr. George Barrett 
displays a fair share of dry humour; but it is the 
actresses who have the most to do. Mdlle. 
Camille Dubois is a very efficient actress of the 
kind of part she here assumes. She is assisted bv 
Miss Marie Parselle, Miss X. Jordan, and many 
other young ladies — by one especially, whose 
name, after long and diligent (not to say ex¬ 
hausting) study of the playbill we are” still 
unable to divine; for the play-bill is rather a 
curiosity in its way; being so baftlingly replete 
with the names of numberless young persons all 
more or less attractive, but some of them still, 
alas! unknown to fame. It is an embarras de 
richesses. 

Miss Isabel Bateman was ill last week at 
Bristol, and unable to act with Mr. Irving in 
Richelieu. 

The Lore Apple is the latest musical addition to 
the programme of the Gaiety. Mr. Taylor, Miss 
Alice Cook, and Miss Monroe ( a debutante) have 
appeared in it. 

This evening will be the first of Girofle-Girofla 
in English. It will draw people—at all events 
from curiosity to begin with—to the Philharmonic 
Theatre. 

The reappearance of Mr. Sothem at the Hay- 
market, and the beginning of the regular season 
there, is fixed for next Saturday. 

Ox Monday Mdme. Celeste appears at the Adel- 

E hi in Green Bushes —evergreens themselves, vet 
ardly so indestructible, seemingly, as the actress 
who is associated with them. At this theatre 
during the week, the American Mr. Clarke has 
been giving his performance of Dr. Pangloss in 
The Heir-at-Law. 

Mr e chronicled last week the new success of 
Mdlle. Delaporte in Paris, and are pleased to he 
able to say now, that partly in consequence of 
this success, the eminent actress, too long lost to 
France, is not likely to renew the engagement 
which will take her to St. Petersburg during the 
present month. This Russian engagement, which, 
with brief intermissions for holidays, such as the 
present, has taken up many years, approaches its 
conclusion; and it is with the intention of appear¬ 
ing more frequently in Paris that Mdlle. Delaporte 
hesitates to renewit. 


An actor named Martin, who performed with 
notable power a part about three lines long in 
Monsieur Alphonse, has had a more remarkable 
success in Gilberte. In the new comedy of MM. 
Gondinet and Deslandes, be pays a morning call: 
no one recognises Mm: he stays ten minutes; 
•miles responsively when spoken to, but never 


speaks, and then retires. There is a buret of 
laughter all over the theatre; and it is felt that, 
barring just that little exaggeration which is per¬ 
missible for theatrical effect, the actor has given 
point to the observation of a trait with which 
most of us are more or less familiar. 

The point of the Ingenue, by Meilhac and 
ITaltSvy, is not a new one. It is to prove, or 
rather to siiow (for it is not much that Meilhac 
and Halevy trouble themselves to prove), that a 
young girl “ unschooled, unpractised ”—a true 
ingenue, in fine—falls far more easily into tempta¬ 
tion than a girl who has been taught betimes that 
the world is not a very good place. Moliere 
pointed a similar lesson in his character of'Agnes; 
hut then Mdme. Chauniout couldn't act Agnes, 
and can very well act the Ingenue. And she 
does act it, with great point, and shocks people 
not a little. 

The death knell may lie said to have tolled over 
the reputation of l'avart—great l'or twenty years 
—M. Sarcev, the boldest and keenest of theatrical 
critics, having announced, quite tranquilly and in¬ 
cidentally, in the feuillcton which all Paris reads, 
“ the talent of Mademoiselle Favart being now 
on the decline.” And the actress has the hardi¬ 
hood still to remain upon the stage ! > 

The September number of the Preussische JaJir- 
biicher contains the first of a series of critiques on 
Shakespeare’s Plays by Herr Julian Schmidt, llis 
remarks have been called forth by the recent per¬ 
formances at the Meininger Theatre at Berlin of 
As You Like It, which is to be the first of a series 
of Slmkesperian representations. The directors of 
the theatre have ventured upon a questionable 
innovation in representing the piece in an entirely 
novel maimer, altering the order and the arrange¬ 
ments of the scenes, on which the drop-curtain is 
made to fall writh a hitherto unknown frequency. 
Some of the songs and allusions—which, however 
well they may have been received in the sixteenth 
century, are certainly uo longer in harmony with 
the canons of our nineteenth-century taste—have 
been excised, and general alterations made in 
regard to costume and minor details, which have 
the effect of imparting a more decidedly realistic 
tone to the piece. These innovations have raised 
a storm of angry discussion, but the success of the 
experiment may be fairly assumed from the fact 
that, although the piece was given in the dull 
season, the house was well filled at every per¬ 
formance, while amongst the audience were an 
unusually large proportion of the elite of the 
literary world of Berlin. 

An Hungarian adaptation of Shakspeare's 
Tempest is now being rehearsed at the Xational 
Theatre in Pesth. It is a fact that even the Hun¬ 
garians see more of Shakspeare's plays performed 
than we do in England. Xo week passes without 
at least one or two Sliakspearian comedies being 
named on the playbills in Pesth, and even in pro¬ 
vincial towns. W e have seen in a Russian theatre 
at Odessa, in one week, Hamlet, the Merchant, of 
Venice, and Othello —the latter adapted from a 
German translation. 

IIofbath Db. Dingeestadt, the Director of the 
Vienna Burgtheater, and one of the most pro¬ 
minent German Shaksperians, is staying at Scar¬ 
borough, whence he will shortly return to Vienna 
and resume Ms office. 


It may be mentioned that Dr. Laube, whose 
departure from the Stedttheater ait Vienna we 
noticed last week, was one of the most intimate 
friends of Heinrich Heine. One of the last works 
of the latter, Der Rabbi »» Bucherach, is dedicated 
to “my dear friend Heinrich Laube.” Like 
Heine, Laube belonged to the clique <rf “Das 
junge Deutschland.” He suffered persecution and 
imprisonment, and had even been oonderaned to 
death. Amongst his dramatic works, Die Km-ls- 
echiiler (treating a period of Schiller’s youth) 
and Graf Essex are the best; and among his 
novels, Der Deutsche Krieg has proved the most 
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attractive Dr. Laube is nearly seventy years of 
ape, and both his physical and mental powers 
were still those of a man of forty when we saw 
him last, some fourteen months ago. 


MUSIC. 

LIVERPOOL lirslCAI, PESTITAL. 

Liverpool: September 29, 1874. 

Before entering into any details concerning the 
festival which commenced this morning, a few 
particulars ns to the previous musical perform¬ 
ances which have taken place in this town will 
probably not be without interest. As the present is 
announced as a “ Triennial ” festival, it is to be pre¬ 
sumed that they are in future to be held regularly; 
but hitherto Liverpool has only occasionally been 
favoured with performances on a large scale. True, 
it possesses an excellent Philharmonic Society, 
under the direction of Sir Julius Benedict; but 
up to the present time no periodical festivals have 
been held here, as for example at Birmingham or 
Norwich. 

The first musical festival at Liverpool, held, 
like the present, in aid of local charities, took place 
in the year 1784, the music given being of a 
miscellaneous character. Similar meetings were 
also held in 1700 and 1709. The next did not 
take place until 1823, when Sir George Smart 
conducted, and Miss Stephens (the present 
Dowager Countess of Essex), Mr. Braham and Mr. 
Henry Phillips were among the principal vocalists. 
On this occasion the music was very largely 
selected from Handel’s works. The profits of this 
festival amounted to 6,000/. It was not until 
1830 that another festival was given, again with 
Sir George Smart as conductor; the most notice¬ 
able features on this occasion being the perform¬ 
ance of Spobr’s Last Judgment —the music of 
which had only shortly before been introduced to 
the English musical public at Norwich—and the 
first production in Liverpool of the Midsummer 
Night's Dream overture. The last festival pre¬ 
vious to the present one took place in 1836; and 
was also musically the most memorable of the 
series, as on that occasion Mendelssohn’s St. Paul 
was heard for the first time in this country. The 
solo parts in the oratorio were sung by Mdme. 
Caradori, Mrs. Wood, Mrs. Shaw, Mr. Braham, 
and Mr. Phillips. 

The present festival could not have been more 
appropriately opened than by a performance of 
the same grand work which Liverpool had the 
honour of being the first to produce in this coun¬ 
try. St. Paul was first performed at the Lower 
Rhine Musical Festival at Diisseldorf, on May 22, 
1836, under the direction of its composer, and 
with the greatest success. But Mendelssohn was 
always fastidious to a degree with regard to his 
own works, and he subsequently rejected or re¬ 
wrote no fewer than fourteen numbers of the 
oratorio. The whole of the alterations were com¬ 
pleted by October of the same year; for it was on 
the 7th of that month that the work was pro¬ 
duced at Liverpool, as already mentioned; and 
on that occasion it was given in the shape in 
which we now know it. 

Though less popular than the great composer's 
second oratio Elijah (a fact probably to be largely 
attributed to the smaller dramatic interest of the 
libretto), St. Paul is from an abstractly musical 
point oi view in no way inferior to the later work; 
indeed, considered as sacred music, it is even 
superior. In none of Mendelssohn’s sacred works 
is the influence of Bach so clearly discernible as 
here. Not only is the old Lutheran choral intro¬ 
duced much as we find it in the Passion Music, 
but the contrapuntal style so largely used through¬ 
out the oratorio shows a distinct reflection, though 
without plagiarism, of the manner of the old 
master. The chorus “But our God abideth in 
Heaven,” in which the old choral “ Wir glauben 
all’ an einen Gott ” is so effectively and ingeniously 
introduced, might have been written by Bach him* 
self; while the more dramatic choruses, such as 


‘‘ Stone him to death,” or “ Is this he ? ” are, 
as it were, the modernization, or “ Mendels- 
sohnization ” (if one may coin such a word), 
of the “ Crucify Him, ” or “ Prophecy unto us, 
O Christ ” of the Matthew Passion. In calling at¬ 
tention to these points no disparagement is intended 
of one of the noblest oratorios ever written; but 
it is always interesting to trace the influence 
of one master mind upon another; and in certain 
portions of this work such influence is plainly to 
be seen. On the other hand, nothing can be more 
individual than such choruses as “Happy and 
blest are they,” or “ See what love hath the 
Father,” in which the strictest counterpoint is so 
happily united to the loveliest and most flowing 
melody. There is about the work as a whole a 
sustained breadth of style, a dignity of conception, 
and an artistic finish in the details of the work¬ 
manship, that entitle it to rank among the finest 
works of its class. 

The performance this morning was in every way 
worthy of the music. When it is mentioned that 
the solo parts were in such competent hands as 
those of Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Mr. 
E. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley, further detail becomes 
almost superfluous; but it would be unjust not to 
make special mention of Mr. Lloyd’s singing of the 
tenor music, as that gentleman at a very short 
notice replaced Mr. Sims Reeves, who was pre¬ 
vented by indisposition from appearing, in such a 
manner as to leave but little cause to regret the 
substitution. 

The orchestra, especially in the stringed depart¬ 
ment, was admirable, and the Liverpool chorus 
singers performed their task with a precision, an 
attention to light and shade, and, above all, a 
fire and spirit, which were the more praiseworthy 
as they had yesterday two very long and fatiguing 
rehearsals, the results of whiclh might have been 
reasonably expected to show themselves in the 
performance this morning. A word of special 
praise must also be given to Mr. Best for his 
tasteful management of a by no means first-class 
organ. Mr. Best played the organ part exactly 
as written by Mendelssohn himself. This part is 
not given in the published score of the work, but 
is printed separately, and is, therefore, not always 
heard at performances of the oratorio. So far as 
my memory serves me, it has only once before 
been given in this country—when Mr. Manns, 
some two years since, produced the work at the 
Crystal Palace. Sir Julius Benedict's reading of 
the oratorio, as regards the tempi of the different 
movements, was excellent, and left absolutely 
nothing to desire. The attendance was by no 
means so good as might have been wished, in 
spite of the attraction of the presence of the 
Duke of Edinburgh, who, to his credit be it said, 
showed his good taste, and set an excellent ex¬ 
ample to the audience, by remaining to the last 
note of the final chorus. 


Wedncsdny, September 30. 

My notice of the first miscellaneous concert, 
which took place last night, must be confined to 
a few of the most important items. Foremost 
among these should certainly be placed Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren’s new “ Festival Overture,” in the key 
of F, which has been specially composed for the 
resent occasion. It is difficult to pronounce any 
ecided opinion on a work of such dimensions and 
so highly elaborated after a single hearing, and 
without having soen the music. Moreover, last 
night’s performance suffered sadly from the unac¬ 
countable vagaries of the two trumpets—their 
execution of the various military flourishes, which 
so frequently occur in the work, affording an ad¬ 
mirable illustration of “ how not to do it.” A 
somewhat amply developed introduction, abound- 
in pleasing ana graceful melody, and most tastefully 
instrumented, leads to an allegro, the principal sub¬ 
ject of which has a somewhat martial and decidedly 
festal character. The second subject, in good, 
contrast with the first, is very elegant and flow¬ 
ing, with a slight tinge of Weber in it. The sub¬ 


sequent developments of the music are both skilful 
and interesting, and the scoring throughout shows 
the hand of a master. I am inclined to consider 
the work one of Mr. Macfarren's most successful 
efforts ; and the coldness with which it was re¬ 
ceived by the audience was not a little surprising. 
The second novelty brought forward last night 
was a Festal March entitled “ Edinburgh,” com¬ 
posed by Professor Oakeley, of Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity. The march is constructed on very 
pleasing and melodious, though not strikingly 
original subjects; and the instrumentation is very 
brilliant, but somewhat noisy, even for a “ festal ” 
march, the percussion instruments being unduly 
prominent. One would almost have fancied that 
the players on the various drums were to be paid 
according to the noise they made, and were bent 
upon earning a very liberal salary. The Dube of 
Edinburgh, who was again present last night, 
sent for Professor Oakeley at the end of the 
march, and complimented him upon the composi¬ 
tion. 

Passing by the performance of Mozart's sym¬ 
phony in G minor, which opened the concert, 
with the remark that it was simply perfect, and 
that the magnificent strings of the band were 
heard in it to great advantage, mention must be 
made of the first appearance as pianist of Miss 
Dora Schirmacher, a Liverpool young lady, only 
fourteen years of age, a student of the Leipzig 
Conservatorium, who played Mendelssohn's G 
minor concerto from memory in a manner which 
promises well for her future. Her touch is ex¬ 
cellent, her execution very neat, and her “ read¬ 
ing,” especially in the slow movement, very good ; 
by no means cold, and at the same time free from 
exaggeration. There is, however, a want of 
power about her playing, doubtless attributable to 
her extreme youth; and Mendelssohn’s concerto 
requires great power of endurance, and more phy¬ 
sical strength than can reasonably be looked for in 
one who is little more than a child. Miss Schir¬ 
macher has the prospect of a brilliant future be¬ 
fore her. 

The vocal music was in the hands of Mdme. 
Patti, Mdlle. Albani, and Herr Conrad Behrens, all 
of whom are so well known to the London public 
that it is needless to say more than that the pieces 
selected were for the most part old favourites. 
Herr Strauss and Miss Schirmacher gave a cava¬ 
tina by Raff, and three Hungarian dances for 
piano and violin bv Brahms, and the overture to 
Tannhiiuser concluded the concert. 

The rather long concert of this morning com¬ 
prised die first and second parts of Haydn’s 
Creation, Gounod’s new Mass, entitled “ SS[ An- 
geli Custodes,” and a miscellaneous selection from 
Handel's oratorios. With regard to the first, 
named work, it will be enough to say that the 
solo parts were taken by Mdlle. Albani, Mr. Ben- 
tham (who seems in better voice than when be 
sang at the Gloucester Festival), and Herr Behrens, 
and that both band and chorus were quite as satis¬ 
factory as yesterday. 

M. Gounod's new Mass, produced last season 
in London, and heard this morning for the first 
time in Liverpool, is a very pleasing but by no 
means a very great work. It is on a small 
scale, having no “ Credo,” and the “ Benedictus ” 
is replaced by a setting of the “O salutaria.” 
There is very little scientific writing, for the com¬ 
poser has relied for his effects more on harmonic 
progressions than on contrapuntal devices. The 
mass is less theatrical and more devotional than 
the “ Cecilian ” mass of the composer, which it 
resembles, nevertheless, in the gorgeousness of its 
orchestral colouring. The most interesting move¬ 
ments are the quartett, “Domine fili,” sung by 
Miss Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Messrs. Lloyd ana 
BehrenB, and the “ O salutaris,” a charming 
chorus, which the Liverpool choir gave with ex¬ 
cellent taste and great attention to light and 
shade. The least successful portions are the 
“ Sanctus,” in which the constant modulation de¬ 
stroys the unity of the music, and the concluding 
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“ Communion ” march for orchestra, which con¬ 
sists largely of a series of somewhat vague har¬ 
monic sequences, the effect of which is rendered 
more mysterious by the employment of the muted 
strings. 

An enumeration of the pieces given in the 
selection from Handel will be all that is needful 
to conclude the notice of this morning’s concert. 
The “ Pastoral Symphony,” from the Messiah, was 
followed by “Sound an alarm” (JudasMaccabaeus), 
capitally sung by Mr. Lloyd, and fortunately with¬ 
out the abominably noisy additional accompani¬ 
ments too frequentlv heard. Mdme. Patey and 
Miss Wynne sang “ Jle shall feed his flock,” the 
former lady taking the first, and the latter the 
second verse. Miss Wynne also gave “ From 
mighty kings,” and (with remarkable power) the 
short solo “ Sing ye to the Lord,” from Israel ; 
and the remaining pieces were the “Hailstone” 
chorus, and “ The horse and his rider,” from 
Israel, and the “ Hallelujah ” from the Messiah. 

Ebenezer Prout. 

We learn that Mr. Arthur Chappell will give 
the first of his annual series of Monday Popular 
Concerts on Monday, November 11; Herr von 
Biilow, the eminent pianist, will make his first 
appearance in London this season on the same 
occasion, when M. Sainton will be the first 
violin, and Signor Piatti play the violoncello. 
Herr von Biilow will be the pianist at these 
concerts till the end of this year; and in January 
Mdlle. Marie Krebs, who is now at home, in Dres¬ 
den, will make her first appearance at the Monday 
Popular Concerts. Herr Joachim is also promised 
to appear, and also is Mdme. Schumann. 

Mr. Arthur Chappei-l informs us that Herr 
Carl Meyder’s project of giving Wednesday after¬ 
noon concerts in St. James's Hall next season, 
which we mentioned three weeks back, is to 
remain “ a project.” 

The fete of the Komische Oper in Vienna is 
now finally decided. Herr Hasemann, who has 
leased the building, as we mentioned last week, 
will reopen on October 0 with Don Caesar, by 
Massenet, a work which met with great success 
when produced at the Paris Opdra Comique. The 
new capellmeister, Herr Bosseuberger (from Ham¬ 
burg, we believe), will begin his office with 
the charming opera Maurer und Schlosser, after 
which the second novelty of the season, Auber’s 
Le Jour du Bonheur, will be brought out. The 
director has engaged four or five performers for 
every part, so that the public can make their own 
choice. 

Great excitement is caused in German musical 
circles by the rumour that the Ministry of Public 
Instruction in Baden intends to found a “ Rhenish 
Musical Academy ” in Wiesbaden. It is reported 
that Mdme. Jenny Lind, her husband Herr Otto 
Goldschmidt, and the violinist Professor August 
Wilhelmj, have already given in their adhesion to 
this scheme, and Joachim Raff and Mdme. Schu¬ 
mann take great interest in the new foundation. 
We must add that this news, which we take from 
the Kolnische Zeituny, has not been confirmed yet 
by any other papers. 

Weber’s Preciosa, which for many years Iras 
been a constant inhabitant of the “ Archives,” has 
been revived at the Stadttheater in Cologne, but 
without great success, on account of the incom¬ 
pleteness of the performance. The charming 
ballet music alone aroused enthusiasm. 

The new Stadttheater in Hamburg was opened 
on the 16th ult. with a performance of Lohengrin, 
preceded by a prologue written by Rudolph 
Lowenstein, and Weber’s “ Jubilee ” overture. 


Lowenstein, and Weber's “Jubilee” overture. 

We are requested definitely to contradict the 
report which has lately been circulated that 
Mdme. Arabella Goddara is on her way back to 
this country. The talented pianist is at present, 
we understand, in New Zealand, whence she will 
proceed to California. 


THE ACADEMY. 


The American prima donna Mdlle. Minnie 
Hauck appears now for a two months’ season at 
the National Theater in I’esth. 

The great event of this season at the Imperial 
Opera in Vienna will be the representation of 
Gluck's Iphiyenia in Aulis, which will be pro¬ 
duced with magnificent sceneries. Gluck's (per¬ 
haps) best opera has not been heard in Vienna for 
a number of years ; its revival, therefore, excites 
nearly as much interest amongst the Vienna 
amateurs as an absolute novelty. 

Yesterday week (the 25th ult.) the ceremony 
of unveiling a statue of the late Michael Balfe in 
the vestibule of Drury Lane Theatre was per¬ 
formed by Sir Michael Costa. The statue is the 
work of a young Belgian sculptor, M. Malemprd, 
and is very well executed. The chair was taken 
by Mr. Gruneisen, who delivered a short address, 
giving a brief sketch of Balfe's artistic career, and 
relating the circumstances which had led to the 
erection of the memorial. After the more formal 
part of the proceedings were concluded, a (Ujeuner 
was given to those present by Mr. Chatterton, the 
lessee of the theatre. 

M. Lecocq, the popular composer of La Fille 
de Madame Anyot, and GiroJU- Girojla, is at pre¬ 
sent engaged upon a new operetta, commissioned 
by M. Humbert, of Brussels. The libretto, by 
MM. Saint-Albin and Jules Pravel, is entitled 
Frederick the Great. The scene of the operetta 
is laid in Holland, and the flute-playing monarch 
is, of course, the principal character. 

It is stated by the Siynale that Mdme. Pauline 
Lucca has accepted an engagement for the first 
performances at the new Paris Opera, which is to 
ne opened on January 1, 1875. 

A performance given at the Leipzig Stadt¬ 
theater, for the benefit of the sufferers from the 
recent fire at Meiningen, has realised the sum of 
over 600 thalers (001.). 


N'OW CoMPLRTK. 


Zoological Sooiety’s Latest Publications. 

PROCEEDINGS of the SCIENTIFIC MEET- 

1NGS of the SOCIETY for 1874. Part III., containing 
the Papers read at the Scientific Meetings Jin May and June, 
1874. With 20 Plates, mostly coloured, 12*. ; with Plates, un- 
ooloured, 3*. 

NOTICE.—Commencing from January of the 

present year the PROCEEDINGS will be issued in Four 
Parts as follows :— 

Part I., containing papers read in Jan. and Feb., on June 1. 

M II., „ n „ March and April, on Aug. 1. 

,, HI., „ „ „ May and June, oil Oct. 1. 

„ IV., ,, „ „ Nov. and Dec., on April 1. 

The price will be 12*. per part for the K lition with coloured, 
and 3*. per part for that with unooloured Plates. 

TRANSACTIONS of the SOCIETY. Vol. VIII. 

Part IX., price 4*2*. (completing the volume), containing 
“ Researches upon the Anatomy of the Pinnipedia (Part 
III.); Descriptive Anatomy of the Sea-lion (Otaria 
jubata).” By JAMES MURIE, M.D., &c. (Eight Plates.) 

These publications may be obtained at the Society’s Office, 
11 Hanover Square, W. ; at Messrs. Longmans, the Society's 
publishers, Paternoster Row, E.C., or through any Bookseller. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 

READERS. Edite 1 by the Rev. Lucas Collins, M.A. 
In 20 Vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 2*. Gd. each; or in 10 Vols., 
neatly bound with calf or vellum back, price £2 10*. 


Contents op the Series. 

HOMER : THE ILIAD. By the Editor. 

HOMER : THE ODYSSEY. By the Editor. 

HERODOTUS. By George C. Swaync, M.A. 

^ESCHYLUS. By Reginald S. Copleston, B.A. 
XENOPHON. By Sir Alexander Grant, Bart. 

SOPHOCLES. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. 

EURIPIDES. By W. B. Donne. 

ARISTOPHANES. By the Editor. 

HESIOD AND THEOGNIS. By the Rev. J. Davis, M.A. 
THE COMMENTARIES of CiKSAR. By Anthony Trollope. 
VIRGIL. By the Editor. 

HORACE. By Theodore Martin. 

CICERO. By the Editor. 

PLINY’S LETTERS. By the Rev. Alfred Church, M.A., 
and the Rev. W. J. Brodribb, M.A. 

JUVENAL. By Edward Walford, M.A. 

TACITUS. By W. B. Donne. 

LUCIAN. By the Editor. 

PLAUTUS AND TERENCE. By the Editor. 

PLATO. By Clifton W. Collins, M.A. 

GREEK ANTHOLOGY. By Lord Neaves. 

“On the whole, the series Is well done : from beginning to end a 
piece of good honest work, without, as far as we can see, any sign* of 
slovenlinessor shirking. "—1'imen, September 21. 

Al 7 ^ ' 8 difficult to estimate too highly the value of such a series as 
this in giving * English readers ’ an insight, exact as far us It goes, into 
those olden times winch are so remote and yet to many of us so close." 
—Saturday Jtrricw. 

" A senes which has done, and is doing, se much towards spreading 
among Englishmen intelligent and appreciative views of the chief 
classical authors. —Standard. 


Wm, Blackwood Si Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

This day is published, in fcap. 8vo, 4*. Gd. 

I NDIAN FAMINES: their Historical and 

Financial Aspects, with Remarks on their Management, 
and some Notes on Preventive and Mitigntive Measures. By 
CHARLES BLAIR, Executive Engineer, Indian Public Works 
Department. 

Wm. Blackwood Si Sons, Edinburgh and London. 

This day is published, 

SPEECHES; SPOKEN, aud UNSPOKEN. 

U By EDWARD LORD LYTTON. With a MEMOIR by 
hia Son, ROBERT LOUD LYTTON. 2 vols. 8vo, 24«. 

Wm. Blackwood & Sosa, Edinburgh and London. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S 


NEW NOVELS. 


WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C. 

DESPARD, the popular Author of “Chaste os Ice, Pure 
os Snow.” 3 vols. 31*. 6 d. 


MR. VAUGHAN’S HEIR. By Frank 

LEE BENEDICT, Author of “ Miss Dorothy’s C har ge/* Sic. 
3 vols, 31*. Gd. 

IN SECRET PLACES. By Robert J. 

GRIFFITHS, LL.D. 3 vols. 31*. Gd. 


Just published, prioe 8*. Gd. ‘ 

PROTOPLASM: beimr an Examination ONTTV qi?a cxrxr -d t ? 

V_/ of Dr. James Hutchinson Stirling's Criticism of Pro- vAJN Jj JL oEA and. SK/l. By ELIZABETH 

fossor Huxley’s Views. By JAMBS ROSS, M.D. HINDLEY. 2 vols. 21*. 

London : Robert Hardwickk, 192 Piccadilly. 


Established 18Si, and Incorporated by Royal Charter. 

QCOTTISH UNION FIRE and LIFE 

^ INSURANCE COMPANY. 

London : S Comhill j Edinburgh and Dublin. 

TO LITERARY MEN. 

SIGHT IS THE GREATEST GEM OF NATURE. 

Bare your Eye*. Restore your Sight. 

TPDE’S PATENT AMERICAN EYE 

LIQUID, worth M guineas per bottle, has been proved by thou¬ 
sands to be the best ever afforded to the public. Dimness, aged, weak, 
watery, *ore, blood-shot, kells, specks, colds, Inflamed, near-sighted, 
over-worked, and every disease of tho eyes, cured in a few dressings. 
Thousands of Testimonials can be seep. Send a stamped envelope for 
testimonials, and judge fur yourself. Some of the most wonderful 
cures ever witnessed in men. women, and children, all well known in 
Birmingham and district i some who had been in hospitals, and under . 


16 and a st— f. 


THE ADVENTURES of MICK CAL. 

UGHIN, MJP.: a Story of Home Rule; and The DE 
BURGHOS: a Romance. By W. R. ANCKKTILL. 1 voL 
with Illustration, ’it, 6 <i. 


KATE BYRNE. By S. Howard-Tatlob. 

2 vols. 21«. 

HILDA and I. By Mbs. Hartley. 

2 volt. 21*._ [October 10. 

SAHUBL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
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DALDY, ISBI8TEE YA 1ST D CO.AS 

FORTHCOMING BOOKS. 


LIFE of NORMAN MACLEOD, D.D. By his 

Brother, the Rev. DONALD MACLEOD, one of Her Majesty's Chaplains, nml Editor of 
UoQd Words. With Two Portraits and numerous Illustrations. 2 vols. demy Svo. 

COMPANION WORK TO « WALKS IN ROME.*’ 

DAYS NEAR ROME. By Augustus J. C. Hare, 

Author of “Walks in Rome,” “ Memorials of a Quiet Life,” Ac. With more than 100 
Illustrations by the Author. 2 vols. crown Svo. 

ASHES to ASHES : a Cremation Prelude. By the 

Rev. H. R. HAWLIS, M.A., Author of “ Music aud Morals.” Small Svo. 

RIVER LEGENDS ; or, Father Thames and Father 

Rhine. By the Right Hon. E. H. KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN, M.l\, Author of | 
“ Moonshine,” Ac. With 40 Illustrations by Gustave Dord. Large jm»sc Svo, cloth gilt j 
extra. 

The GREAT ARMY. Sketches of Life and Cha- 

racter in a Thames-side District. By the RIVERSIDE VISITOR. 2 vols. post Svo. 

The LITTLE LAME PRINCE. By the Author of 

“John Halifax, Gentleman.” With 24 Illustrations by J. M*L. Ralston. Crown Svo. 
cloth gilt extra. 

GEOLOGY, for Students and General Readers, em- 

h alving the most Recent Theories and Discoveries. By A. H. GREEN, M.A., Pro¬ 
fessor of Geology and Mining in the Yorkshire College of Science. 

Paut I. The ELEMENTS OF PHYSICAL GEOLOGY. With upwards of 100 
Illustrations by the Author. Demy Svo. 

Part II. The ELEMENTS of STUATIGRAPHICAL GEOLOGY. With upwards 
of 101) Illustrations by the Author. Demy Svo. 

NOBLE WORKERS : a Book of Examples for 

Young Men. By H. A. PAGE, Author of “ Goldcu Lives.” With Portraits. Crown Svo, 
cloth extra. 

FIRESIDE HOMILIES. By the late Henry 

ALFORD, D.D.,Dcan of Canterbury. Edited by bis Widow. Small Svo. 

The CHILDREN’S SERVICE, for CHURCH and 

HOME. With Selected Hymns and Tunes, and Short Sermons. By the Rev. H. 

MARTYN-HART, M.A. Square Svo. 


SONGS of OUR YOUTH. By the Author of “John 

Halifax, Gentleman.” Set to Music, and handsomely bound. Demy 4to, cloth gilt extra. 

A NEW WORK. By Sir Arthur Helps, K.C.B., 

Author of “ Friends in Council,” “ Ivan do Biron,” Ac. Post 8vo. 

MAN and BEAST, HERE and HEREAFTER. 

With Illustrative Anceilotes. By the Rev. J. G. WOOD, M.A., Author ot “ Homes 
(Without Hands,” Ac. 2 vols. post Svo. 

GEOLOGICAL CLIMATE and TIME. A Theory 

of Secular Chances of the Earth's Climate. By JAMES CltOLL, of Ji.M. Geological 
Survey. With Illustrations. Demy Svo. 

The AUTOBIOGRAPHY of THOMAS GUTHRIE, 

D.D., and Memoir by his Sons, the Rev. DAVID K. GUTHRIE and CHARLES j! 
GUTHRIE, M.A. Yol. II., completing the work, with Portrait; and Photograph of 
Dr. Guthrie Preaching in a Highland Glen, from the 1’aiuting by Sir George Harvey 


P.It.S.A. Post Svo. 


ENGLISH PORTRAITS. By C. A. Sainte-Beuve, 

of the Freuch Academy. Collected and Translated from the “Causeries du Lundi,” by 
W. F.JiAE, Editor of “ Taine’s Notes on England,” Ac. With Biographical and Critical 


Introduction. Crown 8vo. 


Contents Mary Qneon of Scots—Lord Chesterfield-Beniamin Franklin—Edward 
Gibbon—\\ illiam Cowpcr—Euglish Literature by H. Tuiue, uud Pope as a Poet. 

The GOSAU SMITHY, and other Stories. By Mrs. 

PARR, Author of “ Dorothy Fox.” 2 vols. po3t 8vo. J 

The MANOR HOUSE, and other Poems. By Ada 

CAMBRIDGE. Small 8vo. J 

SHAKSPEARE DIVERSIONS. By Francis Jacox, 

B.A., Author of “ Cues from all Quarters.” Post Svo. > 

MUSICAL COMPOSERS and their WORKS. For 

the Use of Schools uni Stmivnts. By SARAH TYTJL.ER. Crown 8vo. Uniform with 
the Author s •* Old Masters ” and “ Modern Painters.” 


rnpn i ttct? mtxttvp t t , i o ULRICH AON HUTTEN: his Life and Times. By 

TREATISE on MINING. By LoTTNER and SeRLO. DAVID I-TIIKDRICH STRAL'dS. Translatel. with the Author's permission, by lira. 

i STURGE. Post 8vo. 

The PROPHET HOSEA. By the Rev. Stanley 

LEATI1ES, M.A., Professor of Divinity, King's College, London. Crown 8vo. 

LIFE in the OUTER HEBRIDES. By G. Andeu- 

SON SMITH, Author of “ Off the Chain.” With Illustrations, pit 8vo. 


of the Berlin Academy of Mining. Translated from the German by Professor T.K NEVE 
FOSTER and Mr. GALLOWAY. With 2G8 Illustrations and Diagrams. Demy 8vo. 

THERESA. By Georgiana M. Craiic, Author of 

“ Sylvia’s Choice.” Post Svo. 


ETYMOLOGICAL GEOGRAPHY 


By E. M. 


BLACKTE. Edited, with an Introduction, by JOHN STUART BLACKIE, Professor of 
Greek in the University of Edinburgh. Crown 8vo. 

CAMERA OBSCURA. A New Volume of Poems. 

By DORA GREENWIJLL. Crown 8vo. 

The HISTORY of CERAMIC ART. By Llewel- 

LYNN JEWITT, F.S.A. Profusely Illustrated. Medium Svo. 

The SCIENCE of GEMS, JEWELS, COINS, and 

MEDALS, Ancient and Modem. By ARCHIBALD B LUNG. M.D., A.M., F.R.8. 
With Illustrations. New Edition, Revised and Corrected. Demy Svo. 


Post Svo. 

The PILGRIM PSALMS. By the Rev. Samuel, 

COX, Author of “ The Quest of the Chief Good.” Crown Svo. 

MV MO I HER and I. By the Author of “John 

Halifax, Gentleman.” New and Cheaper Edition. With Illustrations bv J, M‘L. Ralston 
Post 8vo, cloth extra. 

The HUGUENOTS in FRANCE, after the Revoca- 

tion of the Edict of Nantes ; with a Visit to the Country of the Vaudois. By SAMUEL 
SMILES. New and Cheaper Edition. Uniform with “ Self-Help.” Crown 8vo. 

PRINCIPLES of the INTERIOR or HIDDEN | . a t c , ■, MKTrp „ n , 

LIFE. Designed particularly for the consideration of those who arc seeking assurance of 1 XiVIAIjO HHu. 111611* JVl Au i. JlilbO. Ivy tllG AlltllOl* 

... ‘ " " .. ” .... . ” ’M'lAT!. I r»f “ Vripnilt in Pnniiml ** Vmi, nm) PkA.n.. _ n_ r, * 


faith and jxrt'ect love. By THOMAS C. UPHAM, D.D. With a Preface by R. PEAR- I 
SALL SMITH. Crown Svo. " j 

MY OWN PEOPLE: a Family Chronicle. By 

Mrs. VESEY. With Illustrations. Post Svo. y 

The CHILDREN’S PASTIME. With 100 Full-page 

Illustrations by Eminent Artists, and Descriptive Stories by E. SEGUIN. Post Svo, 
cloth extra. 


of “ Friends in Council.” New and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo. 


The CREATION; or, Dynamical System of the 

Earth’s Formation, in *»— «— 1 .. . y.. 


scene. By AUCmBA n LDT? n iSTGHIK “ d «“ 

GOOD MOODS for 1874. In one handsome royal 

8vo. volume, beautifully Illustrate,!. Cloth gilt extra, M. * 


DALDY, ISB1STER & CO., 56 Ludgato Hill, London.' 
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LITERATURE. 

The Tetters and the Life- of Francis Bacon. 

By James Spedding. Vol. VII. (London : 

Longmans, 1874) 

When Bacon bequeathed his “ name and 
memory ... to men’s charitable speeches, 
and to foreign nations, and the next ages,” 
he gave one more evidence of that sanguine 
temperament which led him to imagine that 
the work of building up a scientific know¬ 
ledge of the universe was one comparatively 
easy of accomplishment. It was hardly pos¬ 
sible for any generation earlier than the 
present one to take other than a prejudiced 
view of the career of a statesman whose 
mfore prominent political views lay athwart 
the political current of the two centuries 
which followed his life, and in which his¬ 
torical writing was more political and less 
scientific than it is at present. 

How Mr. Spedding has acquitted himself 
of his task is known to all to whom the 
subject has the slightest interest. Differ¬ 
ences of opinion on points of detail there 
may be ; but there can be no difference of 
opinion on the main point, that these volumes 
enable us for the first time to know what 
Bacon was, and to appreciate his moral as 
well as his intellectual qualities. Readers 
of the concluding volume will naturally ask 
whether anything has been added to their 
knowledge of the circumstances of Bacon’s 
disgrace. But though Mr. Spedding never 
touches anything without adding something 
to our power of understanding it, and his 
remarks on the incompetency of the House 
of Lords as a judicial body bring into relief 
a hitherto neglected side of the story, he has 
hardly been able to throw much new light 
upon the subject, except for those who have 
taken the utter darkness of Macaulay’s essay 
for light. After all, as Mr. Spedding shows, 
Bacon’s own confession forms the only satis¬ 
factory evidence against him, and when we 
leave the question of legal guilt to enquire 
into the moral side of the fault committed, 
we are landed in a difficulty which can never 
be solved with absolute certainty, but on 
which Mr. Spedding’s explanation may be 
accepted as being as near the truth as it is 
possible for us to arrive. 

“ I know,” he says, (vii. 211), “ nothing more 
inexplicable than Bacon’s unconsciousness of the 
state of his own case, unless it be the case itself. 
That he, of all men, whose fault had always been 
too much carelessness about money—who, though 
always too ready to borrow, to give, to lend, and 
to spend, had never been either a bargainer, or a 
grasper, or a hoarder, and whose professional ex¬ 
perience must have continually reminded him of 
the peril of meddling with anything that could be 
construed into corruption—that he should have 
allowed himself on any account to accept money 
from suitors while their cases were before him, 
is wonderful. That he should have done it with¬ 
out feeling at the time that he was laying himself 
open to a charge of what in law would be called 


bribery, is more wonderful still. That he should 
have done it often, mid not lived under an abiding 
sense of insecurity—from the consciousness that 
he had secrets to conceal, of which the disclosure 
would be fatal to his reputation, yet tiie safe 
keeping did not rest solely with himself—is most 
wonderful of all. Give him credit for nothing 
more than ordinary intelligence and ordinary pru¬ 
dence—wisdom for a man’s self—and it seems 
almost incredible. And yet I believe it was the 
fact. The whole course of his behaviour, from 
the first rumour to the final sentence, convinces 
me that not the discovery of the thing only, but 
the thing itself, came upon him as a surprise; and 
that if anybody had told him the day before that 
he stood in danger of a charge of taking bribes, 
he would have received the suggestion with un¬ 
affected incredulity. How far I am justified in 
thinking so, the reader shall judge for himself; 
for the impression is derived solely from the tenor 
of the correspondence which will be laid before 
him in due order.” 

Those at least who, like myself, take Mr. 
Spedding’s view of Bacon’s conduct in this 
matter, may be excused if they turn aside, 
as if relieved from a weight, to that which 
is of far greater historical importance than 
any question of Bacon’s moral guilt or in¬ 
nocence, namely, to the relation between his 
political views and those held by others of 
his day. In this respect Bacon’s position 
seems to stand out in terrible isolation. 

“ Cui neque apud Danaos usquam locus; et super ipsi 
Ifardanidae infensi poenas cum sanguine poseunt.” 

The Greeks of the Court reject his advice; 
the Trojans of the Commons attack him as 
an enemy. That he had no intellectual foot¬ 
hold in the Court may be looked on as 
certain. Again and again his counsels are 
tendered on matters of high political im¬ 
portance. But neither James nor Bucking¬ 
ham care to follow them. It is equally 
certain that he saw with distrust the rising 
authority of the Commons, and had no wish 
to accord to them larger constitutional 
powers than they had possessed in the days 
of his youth. But is it equally certain that 
he was separated from the House of Com¬ 
mons by as wide a gulf as Mr. Spedding 
appears to imagine ? 

The picture which Mr. Spedding draws of 
the House of Commons is indeed a dark one. 
Not content with pointing out that they 
were as yet in many respects unfit to ex¬ 
ercise power, that they sometimes found 
objections to a policy when they were called 
to pay for it, which had not occurred to them 
as long as they had only to talk about it, 
and that their anxiety to go to war was less 
ardent in 1625 than it was in 1621, he 
speaks of them as ready to talk of fighting 
for the Palatinate, but always shrinking from 
carrying their words into deeds, and leaving 
the King in the lurch on every occasion 
when he had a right to call upon them for 
support. The only thing that they really 
cared about was the extension of their own 
privileges, an object which they pursued 
with such ardour that, by dint of their pos¬ 
session of the power of the purse, they at last 
succeeded in making themselves practically 
the sovereigns of England. 

Is this true as a whole, or has Mr. Sped¬ 
ding left out of consideration facts which 
would considerably modify his very harsh 
judgment ? In the first place, we know by 
experience that a political assembly without 
leadership of some kind is at its worst, and 


if the. King failed in supplying that leader¬ 
ship, part of the blame must naturally fall 
upon him. Let us see now how far such 
leadership was supplied. At the beginning 
of the matter when Parliament met in 1621, 
Mr. Spedding seems quite clear that the 
King was not in fault. James, ho holds, 
wished to make peace with a sword in his 
hand. On February 15, tbo Commons were 
told (vii. 180) that an army for the 
Palatinate “ would require ” 500,000/. per 
annum at the least, which was more than six 
subsidies would come to. They voted, how¬ 
ever, only two subsidies; “ which were 
given ” as Coke explained “none gain¬ 
saying, and freely : not on any consideration 
or condition for or concerning the Pala¬ 
tinate.” 

This Mr. Spedding holds to imply, “ that 
upon the question of raising and supporting 
an army for the recovery of the Palatinate 
they made no engagement whatever, so that 
the advantage of being known to be pre¬ 
pared for war was lost.” 

This is true enough, but is it certain that 
the blame was all on the side of the Com¬ 
mons ? In tho first place, there is nothing 
to show that they meant to refuse such an 
engagement if they were properly required 
to give one. The King had asked for 
money, first for his own needs, secondly for 
the Palatinate. In moving for the vote of 
two subsidies, Sir Thomas Roe explained 
that they were “ to relieve the King’s wants 
in these times of necessity,” that is to say, 
to meet the first demand and not the second. 
If we had the whole of the debates in com¬ 
mittee, we should doubtless know more 
about the feelings of the House than we do. 
As it is, there is no reason to suppose that 
James intended to levy an army at once. 
We know that Calvert merely explained 
what an army would cost, without saying 
that the King meant to send oue. We 
know too that a few weeks later, when 
Christian IV. wanted James to negotiate 
with an army in the field, he positively re¬ 
fused to do so, and that when the two sub¬ 
sidies were offered him he spoke of them us 
“ giving him honour and credit abroad.” 
If, then, all that James wanted was not to 
levy an army, but to have money enough in 
the Exchequer to levy an army at some 
future time, it is easy to understand that 
the Commons, with the never-ending negotia¬ 
tions of the past years in their minds, would 
be reasonably reluctant to grant money till 
they knew exactly what was to be done 
with it. At all events, there was nothing 
to prevent Janies, if he felt the urgent ne¬ 
cessity of a larger grant, from coming for¬ 
ward to say so. 

At last, however, before the House ad¬ 
journed, they did make the engagement 
which Mr. Spedding thinks they ought to 
have made in February, to adventure their 
lives and fortunes for the recovery of the 
Palatinate. But though in November they 
were ready to vote the money needed d-uring 
the winter, they (vii. 331) “ coupled it with 
a petition setting forth their own view of 
what should be done, which being in direct 
opposition to the course to which the Go¬ 
vernment had committed itself, brought up 


the old dispute on the question of abstract 
political right.” 
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It is a pity that Mr. Spedding has passed 
over all this so briefly. The clauses of the 
petition relating to the war recommended 
the King to re-unite the princes of the union, 
“ and not to rest upon a war in those parts 
only, which will consume your treasure, and 
discourage the hearts of your subjects,” and 
asking that the point of the King’s sword 
“ may be against that prince (what opinion 
of potency soever he hath) who first diverted 
and hath since maintained the war in the 
Palatinate.” 

The advice thus tendered, not as a condi¬ 
tion of the subsidy immediately needed, but 
plainly as a condition of the future subsidies 
which would be required for the war in the 
next summer campaign, would appear to 
deserve more respect than Mr. Spedding 
accords it to. It may have been wise or 
unwise. But a biographer of Bacon should 
have pointed out that, so far, it was substan¬ 
tially Bacon’s policy. Mr. Spedding has 
presented us with an unpublished paper of 
Bacon’s about war with Spain, and he has, 
for the first time, given us the whole of 
the “Considerations touching a war with 
Spain,” Bacon’s most elaborate expression 
of opinion on the subject. It is impossible 
to read these papers without seeing that in 
this matter Bacon was with the Commons 
and not with James. He cared about war 
with Spain and he cared little or nothing 
about war with the Emperor or the Duke of 
Bavaria. Spain was the author of the 
mischief, and from her reparation must be 
sought. Writing in 1624, he distinctly 
says:— 

“ Lastly, let there be no mistaking, as if when 
I speak of a war for the recovery of the Palatinate 
I meant that it must he in linea recta upon the 
place.” 

This thonght, which neither he nor the 
Commons would probably have expressed so 
deliberately in 1621, when the Palatinate 
was still unsubdued, was the leading idea of 
the Commons in 1624. Failing to see this, 
Mr. Spedding is still harder upon the fourth 
than he is upon the third Parliament of 
James I. He argues all through (vii. 467) as 
if it were impossible for any one to believe 
■ that the Palatinate could be recovered with¬ 
out sending an English army to Heidelberg, 
or that an attack upon Spain by sea would not 
be completely efficacious. Yet, unless we 
have grasped the idea that two utterly distinct 
methods of warfare were at issue in the 
Parliament of 1624, we are always liable to 
interpret as the result of mere parsimony 
that Which was, in great part at least, the 
consequence of dissatisfaction with the de¬ 
signs of those who would have the spending 
of the money. If the Commons objected to 
mention the recovery of the Palatinate in 
the Subsidy Bill, it may fairly be attributed 
to the feet that it was known that James 
proposed to set about recovering it in a way 
of which they disapproved. Why are we to 
be asked to regard them as careless of keep¬ 
ing their engagement, because they believed 
that the money which the King wanted would 
simply be thrown away if it were employed 
as he proposed to employ it ? 

In the same way Mr. Spedding’s inter¬ 
pretation of Coke’s speech of March 19,1624, 
on which he lays great stress, showing that 
Coke knew that the war would cost 


900,000Z., and yet only wished to see 
300,0001. voted, is given in forgetfulness, 
that already on the 14th the King bad 
stated, that before entering upon the recovery 
of the Palatinate, he “ must not only deal 
with ” his “ own people, but with ” his 
“ neighbours and allies.” The House was 
not asked even by the Government speakers 
to vote the whole sum at once, but only to 
declare their readiness to do so at a future 
time. 1 do not see, therefore, that the 
Commons were wrong if they wished not to 
make such an engagement before James was 
ready to inform them what his plan of action 
was. Mr. Spedding forgets that neither 
the House nor the King himself knew 
whether there was to be an invasion of the 
Palatinate at all; and that James reserved 
that disclosure for the future session, which 
was to take place in November. 

Yet, after all has been said, it must be 
acknowledged that the parsimony of which 
Mr. Spedding complains was there. The 
question is whether it was the main cause of 
the reluctance of the House to vote money, 
or whether it only came to the surface when 
the depths were stirred by other and higher 
motives. 

Mr. Spedding’s other point, that the 
leaders of the country party cared less about 
the war in 1625 than in 1621, is fairly made 
out, though the reason which he suggested, 
that they had come to look upon it as 
Buckingham's war, is not a probable 
one. It is more likely that they cared less 
even for an attack upon Spain after all 
danger of seeing an Infanta in England was 
at an end ; and the mismanagement had been 
so great that they may well have despaired 
of seeing any war successfully carried on 
under the existing management. 

However this may be, the concordance 
between Bacon’s views and the policy of the 
Commons in this matter is a fact of no in¬ 
considerable importance in any general view 
of his political position. The impression 
left upon the careful reader of Mr. Sped- 
ding’s volumes is that, though the ordinary 
coarse explanation of Bacon’s life is entirely 
untrue, he was nevertheless on the wrong 
side in politics. He served a monarch who 
was unable to understand his greatness, and 
he had to pay court to a favourite who, with 
many brilliant qualities, was quite incapable 
of guiding a State. We know that with 
Bacon’s education and antecedents it could 
not have been otherwise. But if the hope 
of the nation was with the House of Com¬ 
mons in spite of all its faults, we may regret 
that his life’s work did not lie in guiding 
their efforts and moderating their extrava¬ 
gances, rather than in throwing out words 
of wisdom to be embalmed in libraries till 
a future generation thought it worth while 
to disentomb them. 

In his preface Mr. SpeddiDg thinks it 
necessary to explain that it was impossible 
to accomplish his task in less than seven 
volumes. Those who care to understand 
Bacon will not wish that he had shortened 
his work by a single line. But there can be 
no doubt that those whose enthusiasm will 
lead them to read through seven volumes 
will not be many. Mr. Spedding must at 
present be content with “audience fit, though 
few.” But now that his great task is ac¬ 


complished, and has become a treasure for 
all time, cannot he be induced to employ his 
leisure upon a more exoteric rendering of 
the life-story of his hero. A compendious 
life of Bacon, which is at the same time true 
and readable, is a desideratum in our litera¬ 
ture ? Till Mr. Spedding’s seven volumes 
were completed no one could fill the void. 
And now, he alone who has cut through the 
tangled wood of prejudice and falsehood, is 
capable of tracing out the smooth road on 
which the feet of other travellers may step 
firmly in the future. 

It is impossible to take leave of Mr. Sped¬ 
ding—to meet him again, it is to be hoped, 
in some other field—without such regret as 
can hardly be stirred by any other writer. 
It is not merely that his great contribution 
to English history has no rival for accuracy 
of judgment, and for industry carried to its 
extreme point; or that he has taught us to 
know in his true character one of the 
greatest statesmen of a land fertile in states¬ 
manship. His book is more than a history, 
more than a biography. It is a moral 
school, teaching historical writers to combat 
the sin which most easily besets them, the 
tendency to put their own interpretation 
upon doubtful facts, and their own thoughts 
into the minds of men of other ages. 

Samuel R. Gardiner. 


Livingstone in Africa. By Hon. Roden Noel. 
(London : Sampson Low & Co.) 

In Livingstone in Africa Mr. Roden Noel has 
found a subject admirably suited to develop 
his qualities as a poet. These qualities ap¬ 
pear to be a passionate and catholic sym¬ 
pathy with human life, a power of seeing 
the romance of contemporary history, a 
faculty for describing grandiose effects of 
tropical scenery, and a peculiar skill in the 
employment of strange and sonorous, local 
names. Words “ for which no rhyme our 
language yields,” words like Tanganyika, 
“ Congo, and Nile, and long Leeambayee,” 
Ngami, Bemba, Moero, Nyassa, give a bar¬ 
baric splendour to the verse. Few poets 
have used scientific guesses or discoveries 
more felicitously than Mr. Noel in this 
passage on the hoar antiquity of the African 
continent:— 

“ Most ancient realm of all this ancient earth. 
Thought faints to sound thine hoar antiquity! 
Europe and Asia were not, when thy form 
Brooded in solemn grandeur, as to-day, 

Over dark ocean, when Dieynodon, 

Ancestor of thy huge Leviathan, 

Ruled over mighty seas and estuaries; 

When melancholy vapours veil'd strange stars, 

Ere man’s wan yearning unavailing eyos 
Awoke to wonder! ” 

This sense of the antique secret of Africa 
makes a background of' mystery to the 
poem, it is the dream with which Living¬ 
stone’s life is rounded, as other men’s are 
shadowed with the elder mystery of death. 

“ Ye mountains, hiding undiscovered worlds. 

So mused in spirit the lone wanderer, 

I hunger till I pass your mighty doors, 

And lay my hand upon the Mystery ! 

African Andes, vast, inviolate, 

Crowned with the cloud, robed round with sombro 
forest, 

Whose virgin snow no human feet profane 
Have swept, but only the wild eagle's wing, 

Of old your ghost on Rumour's shadowy breath, 
Wandered abroad, oh Mountains of the Moon 1 
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And still ye ore no more than a dim name: 

Of old the Egyptian, from your loins that loom 
Large in fer realms of rumour drew the Nile. 

Ye, couchant o’er the sultry continent, 

Seem the great guardian Lion of Africa, 

Who from primaeval ages all alone 
Silently stern, confronts a crimson dawn 
Over fair Indian seas, with face that towers 
Sunward, supreme.” 

This is surely stately and admirable verse, 
and it would be easy to find many passages 
to match it in the long soliloquy in which 
Livingstone reviews his life, his hopes, his 
love of humanity, of mystery, and adventure. 
He sees in a kind of vision, how “ all the 
land is full of monstrous wrong,” he watches 
a pageant of the African races flit before 
him —Egyptians, the masters of the race in 
wisdom; Negroes, the slaves of slaves; 
Dwarfs, the jest of the world ; and still lower 
forms of hnman life— 

Dark, unimaginable human lives; 

Wearing what uncouth forms, allied to some 
Misshapen horrors of the forest wild — 

Weird startling mockery of immortal man ; 

Shocking the soul with chill mistrustful fear. 

And doubt of her pre-eminent destiny. 

In reference to these races, Mr. Noel has 
brought ont some of the merits of a new 
subject for poetry,—the earlier superstitions 
and usages of the savage. The scenes in 
which he describes the death of a young 
brave; the desolation of his father, who must 
wander into the wild, “ plucking the berries, 
pulling up the roots, a living skeleton; ” the 
anger of the tribe, which, as usual, believes 
the dead warrior to have been bewitched; 
the apparition of the seer from his cavern in 
the hills, his denunciation of a girl, and her 
ordeal and death, are pictures of the greatest 
originality. The account of a savage execu¬ 
tion has the verve and colour of Henri Reg- 
nanlt’s best-known work. Yet, in spite of 
these merits, it must be admitted that 
Livingstone in Africa has some of the lon¬ 
gueurs which seem necessary evils in every 
book on Africa. The tropic scenery is too 
hot, too sultry, and lush ; too entangled, and 
gorgeous. And it is a pity that Mr. Noel, 
either from inadvertence, or of set purpose, 
has permitted himself lines that are most 
scrannel, and expressions that shock the 
calm majesty of grammar. What is meant 
by saying that “dews of slumber rustle 
rainbow rain,” or that “the shadow with 
declining day fades rainbow splendour of 
the forest far” P When Mr. Noel makes 
Livingstone say— 

“ I hear my father at our evening prayer, 

And wild Gael singing of my grandmother,” 

the reader can but suppose that some Celtic 
admirer chanted an ode in praise of the 
explorer’s respectable relative. “ Gael ” is 
not an adjective. It is not possible to praise 
the few scattered lyrics in this work; the 
best is the imitation of an African folk¬ 
song :— 

“ Oh, moon! Ilogo! spirit of the moon ! ” 

and so on. 

There is not much that is new in Mr. 
Noel’s preface on the merits of past and 
present life as themes for poetry. Mr. 
Matthew Arnold has summed the matter up 
for this generation at least. All great action 
and noble passion are stuff for poetry, and 
Mr. Noel has shown that even the emissary 
of the New York Herald can be treated of 


with propriety in blank verse. .. It is im¬ 
probable that any of the French prize poems 
on Livingstone will prove superior to this 
spirited composition. And there unluckily 
is the blot. There is something in a poem 
on events of the day before yesterday which 
suggests the notion of a prize poem. But 
this association of ideas may be peculiar to 
people whom Mr. Noel scorns as “ superfine 
collegians.” A. Lang. 


The Englishman's Illustrated Guide Book to 

the United States and Canada, fyc., !fc. 

(London : Longmans <fe Co., 1874.) 

The only excuse for the existence of a guide 
book of travel is the shallow one that tra¬ 
vellers in general neither know what they 
go out to see, nor are animated by the 
healthy spirit of adventure and discovery, 
which are the soul of voyaging, but are 
mainly willing to be told what they shall 
look for, and what they shall think of it 
when found. The guide book traveller is 
after all only a more independent Cook’s 
tourist, in whom the desire not to omit 
any notable object in the circuit of his 
voyage is stronger than any other motive of 
travel. The “ tourist ” has become the 
antithesis of the travelled man, as the ex¬ 
amined of the educated—and from the ner¬ 
vous and hurried American who rushes 
from London to Moscow and back again 
in six weeks, looks at everything and sees 
nothing, to the humblest sheep in a Cook’s 
flock, who is led in muffled economy through 
a stated tour for a stipulated price, the gra¬ 
dation is one merely of different measures of 
ignorance. 

But however genuine and complete the 
satisfaction of finding for oneself, as one 
might before guide books were invented, 
the old world marvels, however great the 
charm of unexpectedness, lost to the guide¬ 
book-worm, it is not to be expected that 
anyone nowadays will go abroad without 
Murray or Baedeker. No man in the 
least affected by modern views will prefer to 
find and enjoy for himself what may be 
found in a limited field of research to going 
thoroughly through the programme of the 
grand tour, and knowing when he gets back 
that he has seen it all—that no stone with a 
mark on it was forgotten. 

And as we must have the guide book, we 
have a right to demand something better 
than the Englishman's Illustrated Guide Book 
to the New World —as weak a bit of book¬ 
making as critic ever set his face against— 
too weak for serious criticism, and too 
incomplete for use. Various internal in¬ 
dications point to an American authorship, 
not the least being the general assumption 
that what Americans are most proud of is 
that which an Englishman is most anxious 
to see—that because Mushroom City is a 
marvel amongst mushrooms, it is therefore 
that which best repays the assiduous study 
of what the American reporter calls the “ in¬ 
telligent foreigner.” New York, which is 
of all cities in the United States the least 
American, occupies a large space, about 
thirty pages, Boston one page, Philadelphia 
ditto, Washington less than three, and all 
the new prosperous cities and towns, which 
are the evidences merely of the business 


energy of the American community, are 
noted in all the emphasis of the national 
self-congratnlation; we are not told that in 
the large majority of them there is not an 
object worth stopping to see, or a hotel that 
one would stop comfortably at, or find a 
dinner fit to eat; while the great features of 
the country that would have most charm for 
an inhabitant of the Old World—the grand 
wild nature, the primeval forest—(with the 
exception of the Far West, Yosemite, and 
the Yellowstone, which few foreigners com¬ 
paratively are able to reach) are entirely un¬ 
noticed. What man versed in the European 
variety of his species could suppose that the 
results of the century-old civilisation of _ 
America could excite more than the passing 
curiosity of travellers habituated to the Old 
World; and leave out of account, as has the 
compiler of this Guide Book, those regions 
which still, within easy access of the great 
lines of travel, preserve the charms of 
primeval nature ? A few paragraphs are 
given to the western plains ; a tolerably full 
description of the Yosemite valley, borrowed 
from Professor Whitney ; an epitome of the 
report of N. P. Langford, Superintendent 
of the Yellowstone National Park; but of 
original observation or experience not a 
word; the author scarcely deigns indeed to 
mention the only less interesting but per¬ 
fectly accessible districts where nature is 
still supreme, and where at small expense 
and with little time, an Englishman may 
see a landscape unscarred by human con¬ 
quest, and better worth his time and 
study than wildernesses of brick and 
mortar, which only recall in impotent 
emulation the things he left behind him. Of 
the Adirondacks, a vast wilderness in the 
north of New York State, full of the grand¬ 
est passages of natural beauty, a maze of 
lakes and rivers, a forest Venice traversed 
by skiff and canoe only, a single paragraph 
(in brackets) informs ns that fishing and 
shooting are to be had there; four lines tell 
as of the still wild regions of the Saguenay 
in Canada, and the great “Maine woods” 
are unnoticed. And there is perhaps in the 
whole itinerary of the English tourist nothing 
so easily accessible, which so abundantly 
repays the time and expense, as a trip into 
this region. The railway carries him within 
a few miles of Moosehead lake, the principal 
sheet of water among the many there, and 
a comfortable hotel, on a breezy point jut¬ 
ting out into the middle of the lake, com¬ 
mands on every side views of mountains clad 
in the primeval forest; while a solitude, 
absolutely unbroken by human foot, may, 
for months together, be reached in a few 
hours’ paddle—a solitnde so vast that were 
the visitors to it an hundred fold more 
numerous than they are, they could still 
find room to lose sight of each other. 
There is not, indeed, among all those 
numerous wild retreats, now becoming so 
attractive even to Americans, one which 
possesses the charm of unexpectedness and 
contrast to the extent that this does. A tiny 
steamer twice a day carries its passengers 
from the end of the land journey up to the 
Mount Kines House, and there leaves him 
face to face with the wilderness. A guidewith 
bark-canoe is at hand, and a push into one of 
the rivers that empty themscl fca into the lake 
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brings him into & trackless forest, which, 
save for a tree lost here and there, is such as 
the sun, and rain, and winds made it, untold 
centuries ago. It is not the Alps, nor Italy 
indeed, nor beautiful or -picturesque perhaps 
but grand and impressive, as nothing else 
but the open sea and Sahara can be—one of 
the mightiest objects of human interest, and 
one which no man or woman bred in the 
amenities of antique culture should omit to 
see—worth all the Cbicagos, and Denvers, 
and Cincinnatis, and Washingtons put to¬ 
gether. 

Of Canada there is almost nothing in our 
guide book; of Florida and of the Southern 
States nothing, with the exception of a few 
pages on Virginia'; but nearly the half of it, 
in the form of appendix, is filled with enlo- 
giums of certain districts of the United States 
as eligible for settlers ; and there is this tone 
and substance of a land-agency circular, 
which taints the book with suspicion of 
a purpose not altogether in the interest of 
the tourist. After the complete and admir¬ 
able guidebooks to the whole of North 
America published by Osgood of Boston, 
there is no excuse whatever for the appear¬ 
ance of this incomplete epitome—at least, 
none which appears to the disinterested 
public. 

It is perhaps hardly worth while to say 
that its style and grammar are such as few 
American newspapers would be guilty of, 
and its statements of detail sometimes of 
a ludicrous inaccuracy. In the midst of a 
description of Quebec we are treated to the 
following sentence, sublime in its compre¬ 
hensiveness, if unintelligible to anyone not 
versed in Canadian history ; “ At the foot 
of the citadel (sic) stands a tower over 
which now floats the British flag, on the 
spot where Montgomery and his soldiers all 
fell, swept by the grape-shot of a single gnn 
manned by a Canadian artillerist.” This 
passage of history puts the story of David 
and G-oliath utterly to shame. 

Perhaps the worst fault among the book’s 
many is its utter want of coherence and 
system. It attains compactness by omission 
of needfnl information, and redeems its fault 
of style by copious quotation. 

W. J. Stili.man. 


OUR PRISONS AND PENAL LAWS. 

II Si,sterna Penitenziario d'Ingh'l terra e d’lr- 
landa. Relazione di Martino Beltrani 
Scalia, Ispettore Generale delle Carceri 
d’ Italia. 2 a Edizione. (Roma, 1874.) 
Living in a land where law is so well ad¬ 
ministered that the majority of us have 
little to fear for ourselves or our possessions 
from personal violence and depredation, we 
are apt to let the veil of ignorance hide from 
us the thought of the miserable criminal 
population which nevertheless exists in our 
midst. But to the honour of our country 
it may be affirmed that for the last hundred 
years-—and it is just one hundred years 
since Howard laid his first statement before 
the House of Commons—followers of the 
great philanthropist who began the work of 
prison reform have not been wanting, and 
our Government 1ms persevered in its en¬ 
deavours to find out the best method of 
dealing with crime, sparing neither money 
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nor labour in the great work which, to quote 
the words with which Signor Scalia closes 
the volume before us, will not be reckoned 
the least of the glories of our nation. 

Italy in the last 'century was in advance 
of us in its theories and practice as regards 
prisons. As early as 1704 a prison refor¬ 
matory for youthful offenders had been es¬ 
tablished in Rome. Howard visited it and 
copied the sentence inscribed over the door: 
“Pope Clement XI. Fnr the correction and 
instruction of profligate youth, that they who 
when idle were injurious, t ehen instructed 
might be useful to the State." Within was 
written : “ It is of little advantage to restrain 
the bad by punishment, unless you render 
them good by discipline ”—“ an admirable 
sentence,” remarks Howard, “ in which the 
grand purpose of all civil policy relative to 
criminals is expressed.” The word “Silen- 
tium ” was inscribed in the middle of the 
room, which, when Howard saw it, was 
occupied by fifty boys engaged in spinning. 

Beccaria published his celebrated treatise 
on Crimes and- Punishments at Milan in 1764. 
His humane’and enlightened views led to 
many improvements in the criminal codes of 
his own and other continental nations. His 
work was extensively read, and, including 
translations, has passed through as many 
as fifty editions. He contended against the 
nse of cruel punishments, saying that, “ as a 
fluid rises to the same height as that which 
surrounds it, so, in proportion as punish¬ 
ments become cruel, the minds of men grow 
hardened and insensible.” Not in the severity 
but in the certainty of punishment, as we 
now fully recognise, lies the chief deterrent 
force for the suppression of crime and pro¬ 
tection of society. And further, Beccaria 
pointed to “ the perfecting of the system of 
education ” as “ the most certain method of 
preventing crimes ”—the method which we 
in England are now earnestly endeavouring 
to pursue. 

The volume before us, as its title indi¬ 
cates, is an account of our own prison 
system. Consequently to those already 
familiar with the subject and with the im¬ 
portant and interesting discussions to which 
it has given rise, this work of Signor Scalia’s 
can give no fresh information; but it is 
interesting to know how the state of our 
country as regards crime and the principles 
which guide our treatment of it strike a 
foreigner of ability and intelligence, who 
from his position as Inspector General of 
Prisons in Italy is intimately acquainted 
with the working of the penal code of his 
own land. The problems to be dealt with, 
in any rational and humane consideration of 
the subject, are such as must be of interest 
to all students of human nature, considered 
in its aspects, physical, mental, and moral: 
the effects of the various systems of treat¬ 
ment on the body, and through the body on 
the mind and disposition, have to be examined 
in order to determine what regulations re¬ 
specting food, labour, amount of intercourse 
with, or separation from others, &c., prove 
most efficacious for the attainment of the 
great end of subduing evil, and rendering 
the guilty amenable to better influences, 

* Soe the account of Howard’s visit to San Michele, 
The Works of Howard, x ol. i. jngo 111 of tho 4th 
edition, published in 1792. 


while sanity of mind is not risked nor health 
of body sacrificed. 

Signor Beltrani Scalia having been invited 
in 1808 by Sir Walter Crofton to attend the 
Social Science meetings at Birmingham, was 
commissioned by the Italian Government to 
study the penal system carried out in Ire¬ 
land. His researches, however, were not 
limited to the present; he felt that the in¬ 
stitutions of a people ought to be studied in 
their historical development, and that the 
lessons to be gathered from the history of 
the past were specially necessary for the 
object he had in view. 

In the first section of the book Signor 
Scalia gives an admirable and interesting 
summary of our penal laws during the last 
two and a half centuries. He shows how 
the simple idea of our rough and vigorous 
forefathers was to strike terror into the 
minds of evil-doers by the severity of the 
pnnishnients, "their rigour—“ cruelty ” is 
Signor Scalia’s expression—exceeding that of 
the statutes of most of the other European 
nations. The corporal punishments used— 
such as stripes and chains, the pillory and 
stocks, and death, which was tho award of 
many crimes—having as their object to make 
an example of the guilty, which should 
deter others from evil courses ; the reforma¬ 
tion of the offender was not the object in 
view. The prisons served as places of de¬ 
tention, in which were kept malefactors 
condemned to death and accused persons, 
and unhappily debtors and political offenders 
also, but they were not places to which the 
guilty were sentenced. The first prison 
arranged with a different intention, viz., as 
a house of correction, was Bridewell. A 
great many idle people having been thrown 
on society by the destruction of the con¬ 
vents in the days of Henry VIII., it was 
deemed advisable to enforce work on vaga¬ 
bonds and destitute persons who were able 
to work. The old statute of Edward VI. 
respecting Bridewell says that it was des¬ 
tined “to destroy idleness, which is the 
enemy of all virtues, and to encourage 
industry, which conquers all vices.” A 
statute of Elizabeth passed in 15‘J7 com¬ 
manded the erection of similar houses of cor¬ 
rection in all the principal towns of the coun¬ 
try, and ordained that “ such rognes as were 
dangerous . . . should be banished from the 
land.” Thus began the system of trans¬ 
portation—and horrible it was as then car¬ 
ried out, for the unhappy prisoners became 
the slaves of speculators, who saved the 
country the expense of transporting them 
to America, and who trafficked in them as 
afterward in negroes. It is not surprising 
that some preferred the sentence of death to 
such a fate as this. 

Passing over a dark period in the history 
of English prisons, we come at last to the 
noble figure of John Howard. He, like 
another true friend of prisoners, St. Vincent 
de Paul, had known something of their suf¬ 
ferings by personal experience, tho vessel in 
which he was sailing for Lisbon in 1756 
having been captured by the French ; but it 
was, as he himself states in the simple words 
with which his great work on prisons begins, 
his duties as sheriff in the county of Bed¬ 
ford that made him acquainted with tho 
wrongs and miseries of prisoners, and “ ex- 
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cited him to activity” on their behalf. The 
special circumstance which arrested his 
attention and roused the sense of justice, 
which is strong in our race, was “ the 
seeing some who by the verdict of the 
juries were not guilty, dragged back to 
gaol and locked up again till they should 
pay sundry fees to the gaoler.” He applied 
to the justices for a salary for the gaoler in 
lieu of his fees; but a precedent, they replied, 
was needed, before they could grant it. 
He accordingly rode through the neigh, 
bouring counties in search of one, but in 
vain. The scenes of misery he witnessed in 
the county gaols determined the whole 
future of his life. Before turning to the 
pages in which he relates these horrors— 
the overcrowding, the mixing of the un¬ 
tried and innocent with the guilty, and in 
many places of the male with the female 
prisoners, the starvation, uncleanliness, de¬ 
gradation, diseases and vice, which made 
our prisons a disgrace to the human race— 
it is pleasant to read the dedication to the 
House of Commons, in which Howard ex¬ 
presses his gratitude for the encouragement 
they had given to his design; pleasant to 
remember that when his statement was first 
laid before them, in March 1774, he received 
a vote of thanks ; and pleasant to think that, 
in spite of all abuses, brutality, slowness 
to amend, and relapses into evil, England 
since the days her eyes were opened has 
worked on in the sorely needed reformation, 
until now the question of the treatment of 
prisoners may be considered to a great ex¬ 
tent satisfactorily solved. 

The matter of pressing importance * now 
is, how to provide for the rising generation 
so that none may be driven through neglect, 
ignorance, or want into the ranks of the 
criminal class, or that, if in childhood a 
wrong step has been taken, the young 
offenders may be subjected to such disci¬ 
pline as shall correct their bad propensities, 
and at the same time be taught how to 
gain an honest livelihood. Signor Scalia 
oints out our Beformatories, Industrial 
chools, Discharged Prisoners’ Aid Society, 
and Homes where female prisoners may pass 
the last pix months of their sentence—all 
these institutions originating in efforts of 
private benevolence, and being subsequently 
adopted and aided by the State. He notices 
as a marked feature inour national character, 
the spirit of independent and individual 
enterprise which prepared these schemes of 
public utility—so that our Government has 
followed rather than led in the movement. 
The success of this method of action he at¬ 
tributes to our practical sense, which never 
lost itself in search of unrealisable theories ; 
to our honesty in seeking to find out the 
evil in its full extent; and to the number of 
philanthropic and able men and women who 
freely give their services to the cause. And 
so long as this is the case, the result is 
healthy and good. But it is well to be re¬ 
minded that our plan—in which private 
activity is the motive power, public opinion 
the ruling power in all social reforms— 

* It is computed that ‘‘the time of life to which 
the greatest amount of crime falls is between fifteen 
and twenty years of age. The sum of crime at that 
period being nearly a quarter of the whole.”—See 
Juvenile Crime, by S. P. Day, 1858. 


throws some portion of the responsibility of 
the well-being of society on each member of 
the community: no Englishman may say, 
“ Am I my brother’s keeper ? ” 

Howard was not alone in his efforts on 
behalf of the prisoner. The humanising in¬ 
fluence of Christianity was at work in the 
nation, impressing on the one hand the 
preciousness of each individual life, and on 
the other the sanctity of the bond which 
unites together each member of the human 
family. The year before Howard’s labours 
began, in 1772, a society for the relief of 
persons imprisoned for small debts had been 
formed. In 1776, a book on Prison Dis¬ 
cipline bad been published by Jonas Han- 
way (misspelt Honway), a man whom Signor 
Scalia says has been overlooked, though his 
views agreed with those of Beccaria and 
Howard. 

Signor Scalia also mentions Holmes, who 
presided over a Commission for examining 
into the state of Irish prisons, and who has 
been called the Howard of Ireland; and 
Jeremy Fitzpatrick, who, in 1784, published 
in Dublin an essay on gaol abuses, &c. 

In 1779 Howard’s Penitentiary Act was 
passed, and then a fresh subject had to be 
considered in the plans for prisoners, for the 
war with our colonies in America having 
broken out, the former outlet for transporta¬ 
tion was stopped. For a time the convicts 
were sentenced to the hulks, but in 1787 the 
first batch of convicts, 800 in number, was 
sent to Botany Bay. 

The plan of transportation, which ceased 
only ten years ago, was from the first 
opposed by Howard and Hanway, and then 
by Jeremy Bentham, whose clear and power¬ 
ful mind saw and pointed out the evils 
incident to the system, and the wrong of 
letting the foundations of a new colony be 
laid by a criminal population. Signor Scalia’s 
judgment is against transportation, and he 
records how strongly many of the most en¬ 
lightened and worthy men of the country— 
Mackintosh, Brougham, and others—pro¬ 
tested against it, through the whole period 
during which the Government—“ yielding 
to selfish considerations ”—adopted it. 

“ Justice,” he writes, “ has now won the day; 
it is recognised that as for individuals so for 
nations, it is unwarrantable to seek relief 
from their own burdens by casting them on 
others.” Bentham proposed the construc¬ 
tion of a prison for convicts on a plan which 
was to some extent adopted in the building 
of Millbank Prison, the object being that the 
governor from his place in the centre should 
have underhis eye the cells arranged around it. 

To write a full history of Prison Reform, 
pointing out the causes which led to the 
various improvements, would involve, as 
Signor Scalia justly remarks, a history of 
civilisation in England. It is quite beyond 
the limits qf this review to note even the 
most important steps in the progress. The 
reaction from tho horrors of mixing criminals 
together, and shutting them up unemployed, 
led to the experiment of the silent system, 
solitary confinement, and the enforcing of 
even unremunerative labour. Experience 
soon showed that lengthened isolation en¬ 
dangered the mind ; the “ mixed ” system 
now prevails, and industrial labour is carried 
on by the convicts. 


Our present plan, as explained by Colonel 
Du Cane in his paper prepared for the 
Prison Congress held in London in 1872, is 
the following: If a prisoner be sentenced 
to a short term, he is sent to a county or 
borough gaol managed by local magistrates ; 
if sentenced to penal servitude, he goes to 
the convict prison of Pentonville or to that 
of Millbank, in one of which he passes the 
first part of his term—viz., nine months— 
in solitude and with labour. He is then re¬ 
moved for the second term to a prison where 
he is employed in public works, farming, 
clearing, and reclaiming land, as at Dart¬ 
moor—quarrying work, as in Portland 
Prison. He works in association, but sleeps 
and eats alone. During the third term lie 
is conditionally released from prison, but 
kept under the supervision of the police. 
The system of marks devised by Captain 
Maconochie—a name, writes Signor Scalia, 
which will ever be dear to the students of 
prison reform—is adopted to this ex tent: 
every man has to earn a certain number of 
marks: if earned at the lowest rate, he 
serves out the whole of his sentence ; if at 
the highest, one-fourth of the time is re¬ 
mitted. The good results of the present 
system may be seen from the following sta¬ 
tistics furnished by Colonel Du Cane :—*■ 

Tho average of sentences to penal servi¬ 
tude for the five years ending in 1859 . 3.042 

The actual number in 1871 . . . 1.818 

Signor Scalia describes at some length, 
and with evident sympathy and interest, 
the system proposed by Captain Maconochie,* 
which was introduced into and carried out 
to a great extent in Ireland by Sir Walter 
Crofton, and which now, as stated above, 
forms part of our own English system. The 
fact from which Captain Maconochie started, 
and which he said was generally admitted at 
the time he wrote—1846—was that “ tho 
punishments then used, resembling as they 
did everything most deteriorating in ordi¬ 
nary life, did deteriorate the prisoners, 
and were directly opposed to those forms 
of adversity which, under Providence, re¬ 
form character and invigorate it.” Every 
condition, he maintained, which leaves no 
choice of action, affords no stimulus to exer¬ 
tion, deteriorates the man. “ What improves 
is a condition of adversity from which there 
is no escape but by continuous effort and 
something more—prudence, self-command,” 
&c. He proposed that labour, instead of 
time, should measure the sentence; tho 
labour to be done being represented by 
marks, misconduct punished by fines in 
them, the balance carried to the account 
towards liberation. He believed that “ there 
is more virtue in hard labour, stimulated so 
as to be willingly performed, than in almost 
all other penal agencies put together.” 
Archbishop Whately warmly approved the 
mark system, and wrote to Earl Grey a 
letter in its favour which is quoted by 
Signor Scalia. “ Criminals,” he said, “would 
then attach an agreeable idea to labour. 
Each additional step they took on the tread- 
wheel, they would be walking out of prison ; 

* Crime and Punishment: the Mark System. By 
Captain Maconochie, late Superintendent of Norfolk 
Island. (London, 1846.) A 6mall volume of only 
seventy-two pages, and well worth reading. 
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by each additional cut of the spade, they 
would be cutting a way to return to society.” 

From the time when these ideas were 
brought before the public, a change in the 
character of the punishments used in our 
prisons gradually took place—a change 
which originated, as Signor Scalia points 
out, in the recognition of the moral nature 
of man. From dealing with him as a brute, 
we have passed on to a system humane, 
intelligent, and just. We aim at surround¬ 
ing the prisoner, as Captain Maconochie ex¬ 
presses it, “ with motives as well as with 
walls.” “ The prison is no longer a grave 
for the living, writes Signor Scalia,—it is 
transformed instead into a place in which 
beings dead to virtue may begin a new life.” 

Maky E. Mayo. 


Leaves of Grass. (Washington.) (London: 

Chatto & Windus.) 

Several years have now passed since Walt 
Whitman’s poetical works and claims were 
first brought before the notice of English¬ 
men of letters, yet it is more than doubtful 
whether, even among this class, there is any 
clear and decided view of his merits to be 
found prevailing. His poems have suffered 
the usual fate of such abnormal productions ; 
it has been considered that admiration of 
them must be a kind of voluntary eccen¬ 
tricity, a gratuitous flourish in the face of 
respectability and orthodoxy. And it cannot 
be denied that he has not altogether escaped 
that worst of all calamities to a literary man, 
the admiration of the incompetent. It is 
true that he has been praised, with discrimi¬ 
nation as well as with emphasis, by Mr. 
Swinburne; but unfortunately Mr. Swin¬ 
burne’s praise is mainly a passport to the 
favour of those who would be likely to ap¬ 
preciate Whitman without any passport at 
all. The testimony of his other panegyrists 
has been not a little weakened : in some by 
supposed national or political prejudices; in 
others, as already mentioned, by notorious 
literary incompetence. 

It is very much to be hoped that the pub¬ 
lication of this new edition of the ‘ Leaves 
of Grass' may be the occasion of a deeper 
and wider study of the American poet, a 
study which may be carried on purely as a 
matter of literature, and not with any lurk¬ 
ing intention to illustrate preconceived ideas 
as to the merits or demerits of Walt Whit¬ 
man’s principles, practice, or mode of ex¬ 
pression. 

The volume now before us is very different 
in outward appearance from the edition of 
fourteen years ago, which has so long caught 
the eye by its dissimilarity to its brother 
occupants of the bookshelf. The old cloth 
boards, deeply and mystically stamped with 
strange emblems, have given way to an outer 
coat of sober and decent green suitable to 
any modem English poem. Thick paper and 
bold type have yielded to the exigencies of 
increased matter. The very titles of some of 
the poems have made concessions to con¬ 
ventionality. “ Enfants d’Adam ” have trans¬ 
planted themselves into plain English; 
“ Proto-Leaf” has disappeared from the con¬ 
tents and “ A Boston Ballad the 78th year 
T. S.,” which used to excite vague and un¬ 
comfortable chronological uncertainties, has 


become; to the great solace of the reader, “ A 
Boston Ballad, 1854.” Altogether the book 
might seem to a too-fanciful critic to have 
abandoned, at least in externals, its former 
air of youthful and exuberant provocation, 
and to demand, more soberly if not less 
confidently, the maturer consideration of the 
student of letters. 

But it is still as ever far more easy to 
argue for or against the book than to convey 
a clear account of it to persons not acquainted 
with it. Although the contents are divided 
and subdivided by the headings which the 
author has prefixed, yet these headings convey 
but little idea of what comes under them, 
sometimes indeed have very little reference 
to it. Nor is the connection of the different 
divisions of the work and their interdepen¬ 
dence more obvious. It may be easy to 
explain the meaning of “ Children of Adam,” 
of “ Passage to India,” and some others ; but 
what shall we make of “Calamus,” or of 
‘Leaves of Grass’ itself? For the answers 
we must refer the reader to the book that it 
may give its own reply. 

Moreover, the poet has in this edition 
availedhimselfoftheincorporation of “Drum- 
taps” and other recently published matter, to 
dispose the whole contents of the volume in 
a new order, and to make many additions, 
alterations, and transpositions in individual 
poems. These changes are for the most part, 
as it appears to us, decided improvements, 
and the whole work possesses at present a 
unity and a completeness which are no small 
advantage. There are few poets who require 
to be studied as a whole so much as Walt 
Whitman—quotations and even tolerably ex¬ 
tensive selections will not do—and it is a 
great gain to be directed by the author him¬ 
self as to the order in which he would have 
us conduct the study. 

It is not difficult to point out the central 
thesis of Walt Whitman’s poetical gospel. 
It is briefly this : the necessity of the esta¬ 
blishment of a universal republic, or rather 
brotherhood of men. And to this is closely 
joined another, or rather a series of others, 
indicating the type of man of which this 
universal republic is to consist, or perhaps 
which it is to produce. The poet’s language 
in treating the former of these two positions 
is not entirely uniform ; sometimes he speaks 
as of a federation of nations, sometimes as if 
mankind at large were to gravitate towards 
the United States, and to find in them the 
desired Utopia. But the constitution of the 
United States, at least that constitution as it 
ought to be, is always and uniformly repre¬ 
sented as a sufficient and the only sufficient 
political means of attaining this Utopia, nay, 
as having to some extent already presented 
Utopia as a fact. Moreover, passing to the 
second point, the ideal man is imaged as the 
ideal Yankee, understanding that word of 
course as it is understood in America, not in 
Europe. He is to be a rather magnificent 
animal, almost entirely uncultured (this is 
not an unfair representation, although there 
are to be found certain vague panegyrics on 
art, and especially on music), possessing a 
perfect physique, well nourished and clothed, 
affectionate towards his kind, and above all 
things firmly resolved to admit no superior. 
As is the ideal man, so is the ideal woman to 
be. Now it may be admitted frankly and at 


once, that this is neither the creed nor the 
man likely to prove attractive to many per¬ 
sons east of the Atlantic. If it be said that 
the creed is a vague creed, and the roan a 
detestable man, there will be very little 
answer attempted. Many wonderful things 
will doubtless happen “ when,” as the poet 
says, “ through these States walk a hundred 
millions of superb persons ; ” but it must be 
allowed that there is small prospect of any 
such procession. One is inclined for very 
many sound reasons, and after discarding all 
prejudices, to opine that whatever salvation 
may await the world may possibly come from 
quarters other than from America. For¬ 
tunately, however, admiration for a creed is 
easily separable from admiration for the 
utterance and expression of that creed, and 
Walt Whitman as a poet is not difficult 
to disengage from Walt Whitman as an 
evangelist and politician. The keyword of 
all his ideas and of all his writings is uni¬ 
versality. His Utopia is one which shall be 
open to everybody; his ideal of man and 
woman one which shall be attainable by 
everybody; his favourite scenes, ideas, sub¬ 
jects, those which everybody, at least to some 
extent, can enjoy and appreciate. He cares 
not that by this limitation he may exclude 
thoughts and feelings, at any rate phases of 
thought and feeling, infinitely choicer and 
higher than any which he admits. To ex¬ 
press this striving after universality he has 
recourse to methods both unusual and (to 
most readers) unwelcome. The extraordinary 
jumbles and strings of names, places, em¬ 
ployments, which deface his pages, and which 
have encouraged the profane to liken them to 
auctioneers’ catalogues or indexes of ency¬ 
clopedias, have no other object than to ex¬ 
press this universal sympathy, reaching to 
the highest and penetrating to the lowest 
forms of life. The exclusion of culture, phi¬ 
losophy, manners, is owing also to this desire 
to admit nothing but what is open to every 
human being of ordinary faculty and oppor¬ 
tunities. Moreover it is to this that we may 
fairly trace the prominence in Whitman’s 
writings of the sexual passion, a prominence 
which has given rise, and probably will yet 
give rise, to much unphilosophical hubbub. 
This passion, as the poet has no doubt ob- 
served, is almost the only one which is pecu¬ 
liar to man as man, the presence of which 
denotes virility if not humanity, the absence 
of which is a sign of abnormal temperament. 
Hence he elevates it to almost the principal 
place, and treats of it in a manner somewhat 
shocking to those who are accustomed to 
speak of such subjects (we owe the word 
to Southey) eufarinhadamente. As a matter 
of fact, however, the treatment, though out¬ 
spoken, is eminently “clean,” to use the 
poet’s own word; there is not a vestige of 
prurient thought, not a syllable of prurient 
language. Yet it would be a great mistake 
to suppose that sexual passion occupies the 
chief place in Whitman’s estimation. There 
is according to him something above it, 
something which in any ecstasies he fails not 
to realize, something which seems more in¬ 
timately connected in his mind with the 
welfare of mankind, and the promotion of his 
ideal republic. This is what he calls “ robust 
American love.” He is never tired of re¬ 
peating “ I am the poet of comrades ”— 
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Socrates himself seems renascent in this 
apostle of friendship. In the ears of a world 
(at least on this side the Atlantic) incredulons 
of snch things, he reiterates the expressions 
of Plato to Aster, of Socrates respecting 
Charmides, and in this respect fully justifies 
( makin g allowance for altered manners) Mr. 
Symonds’ assertion of his essentially Greek 
character, an assertion which most students 
of Whitman will heartily endorse. But we 
must again repeat that it is not so much in 
the matter as in the manner of his Evangel 
that the strength of Whitman lies. It is 
impossible not to notice his exquisite de¬ 
scriptive faculty, and his singular felicity in 
its uae. Forced as he is, both by natural 
inclination and in the carrying out of his 
main idea, to take note of “ the actual earth’s 
equalities,” he has literally filled his pages 
with the song of birds, the hushed murmur 
of waves, the quiet and multiform life of the 
forest and the meadow. And in these de¬ 
scriptions he succeeds in doing what is most 
difficult, in giving us tho actual scene or cir¬ 
cumstance as it impressed him, and not 
merely the impression itself. This is what 
none but the greatest poets have ever save 
by accident done, and what Whitman does 
constantly and with a sure hand. “ You 
shall,” he says at the beginning of his book : 

“ You shall no longer take things at second or third 
hand, nor look through the eyes of the dead, nor feed 
on the spectres in hooks: 

“You shall not look through my eyes either, nor 
take things from me : 

“ You shall listen to all sides and filter them from 
yourself.” 

But affluent as his descriptions are, there 
are two subjects on which he is especially 
eloquent, which seem indeed to intoxicate 
and inspire him the moment he approaches 
them. These are Death and the sea. In 
the latter respect he is not, indeed, peculiar, 
bnt accords with all poets of all times, and 
especially of this time. But in his con¬ 
nection of the two ideas (for the one always 
seems to suggest the other to him), and in 
his special devotion to Death, he is more sin¬ 
gular. The combined influence of the two 
has produced what is certainly the most 
perfect specimen of his work, the “ Word out 
of the Sea ” (in this edition it has, we are 
sorry to see, lost its special title, and become 
the first merely of “ Sea-Shore Memories ”). 
Unfortunately it is indivisible, and its length 
precludes the possibility of quotation. But 
there is another poem almost equally beauti¬ 
ful, which forms part of “ President Lincoln’s 
Burial Hymn,” and for this space may per¬ 
haps be found:— 

“DEATH-CAROL. 

Come, lovely and soothing Death, 

Undulate round tho world serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to euoli. 

Sooner or later, delicate Death. 

Prais'd be the fathomless universe. 

For life and joy, and for objects and knowledge 
curious; 

And for love, sweet love. But praise ! praise! praise! 
For the sure-enwinding arms of cool-enfolding Death. 

Dark Mother, always gliding near, with soft feet. 
Have none chanted for thee a chant of fullest wel¬ 
come ? 

Then I chant it for thee—I glorify thee above all; 

1 faring thee a song that when thou must indeed come, 
came unfalteringly. 


Approach, strong Deliveress! 

When it is so—when thou ha6t taken them, I joyously 
sing tho dead, 

Lost in the loving, floating ocean of thee. 

Laved in the flood of thy bliss, 0 Death. 

From me to thee glad serenades, 

Dances for thee I propose, saluting thee—adornments 
and feastings for thee; 

And the sights of the open landscape and the high 
sproiul sky are fitting. 

And life and the fields and the huge and thoughtful 
night. 

The night, in silence under many a star ; 

The ocean-shore, and the husky whispering wave 
whose voice I know; 

And the soul turning to thee, 0 vast and well-veiled 
death, 

And the body gratefully nestling close to thee. 

Over the tree-tops I float thee a song! 

Over the rising and sinking waves -over the myriad 
fields and the prairies wide ; 

Over the dense-packed cities all and the teeming 
wharves and ways, 

I float this carol with joy, with joy to thee, 0 Death! ” 

It is easy enough to connect this cultus of 
Death, and the pantheism which necessarily 
accompanies it, with tho main articles of 
Whitman’s creed. Death is viewed as the 
one event of great solemnity and importance 
which is common to all—the one inevitable, 
yet not commonplace incident in every life, 
however commonplace ; and, further, it must 
not be overlooked that Death is pre-eminently 
valuable in such a system as this, in the 
capacity of reconciler, ready to accommodate 
all difficulties, to sweep away all rubbish. 
The cheeriest of optimists with the lowest 
of standards cannot pretend to assert or 
expect that everyone will live the ideal life 
—but Death pays all scores and obliterates 
all mistakes. 

There remains, however, still to be con¬ 
sidered a point not least in importance—the 
vehicle which Whitman has chosen for the 
conveyance of these thoughts. He employs, 
as most people know who know anything at 
all about him, neither rhyme nor even regu¬ 
lar metre; the exceptions to this rule occur¬ 
ring among his more recent poems are few and 
insignificant. A page of his work has little 
or no look of poetry about it; it is not, in¬ 
deed, printed continuously, but it consists of 
versicles, often less in extent than a line, 
sometimes extending to many lines. Only 
after reading these for some time does it be¬ 
come apparent that, though rhyme and metre 
have been abandoned, rhythm has not; and, 
moreover, that certain figures and tricks of 
language occur which are generally con¬ 
sidered more appropriate to poetry than to 
prose. The total effect produced is dissimilar 
to that of any of the various attempts which 
have been made to evade the shackles of 
metre and rhyme, while retaining the other 
advantages of poetical form and diction. 
Whitman’s style differs very much from that 
of such efforts as Baudelaire’s ‘Petits Poemes 
en Prose,’ for from these all rhythm, diction, 
and so forth not strictly appropriate to prose 
is conscientiously excluded. It is more like 
the polymeters of the poet’s namesake Walt 
in Richter’s ‘ Flegeljahre,’ except that these 
latter being limited to the expression of a 
single thought are not divided into separate 
limbs or verses. Perhaps the likeness which 
is presented to the mind most strongly, is 
that which exists between our author and 
the verse divisions of the English Bible, es¬ 


pecially in the poetical books, and it is not 
unlikely that the latter did actually exercise 
some influence in moulding the poet’s work. 
It is hard to give a fair specimen of it in the 
way of quotation—that already given is not 
representative, being too avowedly lyrical— 
and the rhythm is as a rule too varying, 
complex, and subtle to be readily seised ex¬ 
cept from a comparison of many instances. 
Perhaps, however, the following stanza from 
“ Children of Adam ” may convey some idea 
of it:— 

‘‘I have perceived that to be with those I like is 
enough ; 

To stop in company with the rest at evening is 
enough ; 

To bo surrounded by beautiful, curious, breathing, 
laughing flesh is enough; 

To pass among them, or touch any one, or rest my 
arm ever so lightly round his or her neck for a 
moment—what is this then ? 

I do not ask any more delight—I swim in it as in 
a sea. 

There is something in staying close to men and women, 
and looking on them, and in the contact and 
odour of them, that pleases the soul well; 

All things please the soul—but these please the 
soul well.” 

It will be observed that the rhythm is many- 
centred, that it takes fresh departures as it 
goes on. The poet uses freely alliteration, 
chiasmus, antithesis, and especially the re¬ 
tention of the same word or words to begin 
and end successive lines, bnt none of these 
so freely as to render it characteristic. The 
result, though perhaps uncouth at first sight 
and hearing, is a medium of expression by 
no means wanting in excellence, and cer¬ 
tainly well adapted for Whitman’s purposes. 
Strange as it appears to a reader familiarised 
with the exquisite versification of modern 
England or France, it is by no means in dis¬ 
agreeable contrast therewith, being at least 
in its earlier forms (for in some of the later 
poems reminiscences of the English heroic, 
of Longfellow’s hexameters, and even of Poe’s 
stanzas occur) singularly fresh, light, and 
vigorous. Nor should the language pass un¬ 
mentioned—for though of course somewhat 
Transatlantic in construction and vocabulary, 
it is not offensively American. The chief 
blemish in the eyes of a sensitive critic 
is an ugly trick of nsing foreign words, 
such as “ Lihertad ” for liberty, “ habitan of 
the Alleghanies,” “ to become eleve of mine,” 
“ with reference to ensemble ,” and so forth; 
but even this does not occur very frequently. 
Few books abound more in “jewels five 
words long; ” it is hardly possible to open a 
page without lighting upon some happy and 
memorable conceit, expression, thought, such 
as this of the grass : 

“ If is tho handkerchief of the Lord ; 

A scented gift and remembrance designedly dropt, 
Bearing the owner's name someway in the comers, 
that we may see and remark, and say Whose ? ” 

Or this of children’s love to a lather: 

“They did not love him by allowance, they loved him 
with personal love.” 

Or again of the grass : 

“ And now it seems to me the beautiful uncut hair of 
graves.” 

Such in matter and in' r manner are Walt 
Whitman’s ‘ Leaves of Grass,’ and there only 
remains to be added one recommendation to 
their study. The book, aggressive and vain¬ 
glorious as it seems, is in reality remarkably 
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free from vituperativeness of tone. Hardly 
to some “ euDucbs, consumptive and genteel 
persons ” is strong language used, and after 
all it rests with every reader whether he 
chooses to class himself with these. Amid 
all the ecstatic praise of America there is no 
abuse of England ; amid all the excitement 
of the poems on the War there is little per¬ 
sonal abuse of the Secessionists. No Eng¬ 
lishman, no one indeed, whether American 
or Englishman, need be deterred from read¬ 
ing this book, a book the most unquestion¬ 
able in originality, if not the most unques¬ 
tioned in excellence, that the United States 
have yet sent us. George Saintsbuky. 


A Dyalnge describing the orygynall ground oj 
these Lutheran faccyons, and many of theyr 
abusys, compylcd by syr Wyllyam Barlow, 
chav <»i. 28 July, 1531. printed by W. 
Rastell with privilege for 7 years. 

A great deal has lately been said about the 
scoundrel who wrote this book, in relation 
to the controversy about the succession of 
the Anglican Episcopate. He was the prin¬ 
cipal consecrator of Matthew Parker, who, 
upon the death of Cardinal Pole, was 
appointed by Elizabeth to succeed him in 
the see of Canterbury. Probably all that 
can be said as regards the doubt that has 
been thrown upon his own consecration to 
the office of a bishop has already been said, 
and it is needless to say anything of the 
character of the man as affecting his own 
consecration, or that of Parker. What we 
are concerned with now, is the very scarce, 
and perhaps unique copy of the work the 
title of which has been placed at the head of 
this article. It was reprinted in 1553, and 
Strype may certainly be excused for not 
having seen the original edition, though it 
perhaps was not so scarce in his day as it 
has become now; but if he had read the 
reprint of 1553, he might probably have 
found out that it was not written, as he sup¬ 
posed, in that year, and that when Barlow’s 
friend, Dr. Turner, accused Gardiner of 
showing up Barlow, “which wrote a naughty 
and a false lying book, compelled for fear to 
do so ” ( Eccles. Mem. iii. 153), he meant 
that Gardiner had republished Barlow’s rea¬ 
sons for returning from Lutheranism, partly 
to expose the tenets of Luther and Zwingli, 
by the description of one who knew them 
well, and partly to discredit Barlow himself 
for having become a Lutheran, returned to 
Catholicism, and then having adopted the 
Zwinglian form of religion established by 
Edward. He afterwards offered to conform 
under Mary, and finally relapsed into Calvin¬ 
ism. Burnet, who had read, or partially read 
the book, considers it a forgery put out in 
Barlow’s name to disgrace the Reformation, 
being, as he alleges, one of the most virulent 
invectives against the Reformation that was 
written at that time. 

That Strype and Burnet were altogether 
in the wrong in their assertions and conjec¬ 
tures, is proved by the actual existence of a 
copy of the original edition of the Dyaloge 
with its date, July 28, 1531, and the name 
of its printer on the last leaf, in the Bodleian 
Library. Whether there is any other copy 
we do not know—there is none in the British 
Museum, or at Lambeth j but possibly this 


notice may elicit tidings of some other copy. 
The edition of 1553 is described by various 
writers, and is probably common. It is 
reprinted verbatim but not literatim ; both 
are in black letter and of very small size ; 
the lines of the latter occasionally conform¬ 
ing to those of the earlier edition, as if they 
had been printed from the same type ; but 
the variations both of spelling and arrange¬ 
ment of type are so great as to enable any 
one to decide, from comparing a single leaf 
of the two copies, that they are two distinct 
editions. The only additions to be found in 
the second issue are the insertion on the 
title-page, after Barlow’s name, of his desig¬ 
nation, as “ late Bishop of Bathe; ” and a leaf 
which contains a preface, the first sentence 
of which is here transcribed as a specimen of 
the whole. It runs as follows:— 

“In this present treatise following (gentle 
reader) is not only uttered and disclosed the beastly 
beginning of Luther’s furious faction in Saxony, 
with the seditious scismes of the sacramentaries, 
Swynglius, Oecolampadius, and other of Swvcer- 
lande, but also very plainly here is shewed their 
monstruous manners and mutability, their cankered 
contentions and horrible ipocrisy, their devilish 
devices and bitter blasphemy, with infinite like 
reliques of that railing religion; whereby the 
Christian reader shall right well perceive "what 
filthy fruit buddeth out of this frantic fraternity 
and sinful synagogue of Satan infernally invented 
to seduce simple souls.” 

Who the writer of the preface is, it is not 
easy to determine. Whoever he was, he 
outdoes even John Bale, the scurrilous Bishop 
of Ossory, in his power of finding alliterative 
epithets of abuse. About a year after its 
publication, Barlow and Cardmaker were 
sent to the Fleet prison; Cardmaker was 
afterwards burnt for obstinate adherence to 
his opinions. Barlow acted successfully on 
the principle that “ He who fights and runs 
away, will live to fight another day.” He 
lived, as the reader knows, to play an im¬ 
portant part in ecclesiastical matters at the 
commencement of Elizabeth’s reign ; and 
perhaps no turn-coat of that day feathered 
his nest so completely as the man who, in 
defiance of the vow of celibacy which he had 
taken as an Austin canon, married in the 
face of the Act of the Six Articles, and sub¬ 
sequently got the four daughters, who were 
the fruit of the marriage, married to four of 
the Elizabethan bishops. 

What has been said of these two editions, 
then, is not merely a curious piece of biblio¬ 
graphy, but it is of historical importance, as 
it fixes the number of times that Barlow 
changed his religious profession. He began 
by being a Catholic, and in June, 1531, had, 
after joining the Lutherans, become a Ca¬ 
tholic again. Under Henry the Eighth he 
was promoted to the bishopric of St. Asaph 
and thence translated to St. Davids. In 
Edward the Sixth’s reign he was trans¬ 
lated to Bath and Wells, as being a 
Protestant of the Zwinglian school, who 
could quite be depended on. In Mary’s 
reign he offered to conform, and though he 
submitted to the republication of his treatise 
against Luther and Oecolampadius, he failed 
to regain bis bishopric, and went beyond sea, 
where he remained till the accession of Eli¬ 
zabeth, when he appears again on the scene 
as a full-blown Protestant, and Was made 
bishop of Chichester. Nothing more was 


to be gained either by hypocrisy or ser¬ 
vility ; but he held his own, and died at a 
very advanced age, having obtained as much 
of this world’s goods for himself and his 
family as in his most sanguine expectations 
he could ever have hoped for. 

But we have not yet touched upon the 
contents of the book, which, after all, are 
very curious and well worth reading. It is 
in the form of a dialogue between Nycholas, 
who is inclined toward Lutheranism, and 
Wyllyam, i.e. Barlow himself, who has been 
a convert to their tenets, and, having seen 
the mischief of their doctrines and the wick¬ 
edness of their lives, has returned to the 
true faith. The argument conducted be¬ 
tween the two interlocutors is chiefly valu¬ 
able as it shows how, as early as 1531, the 
idea of adopting Scripture interpreted by 
each individual for himself had carried 
people far beyond what has since been called 
Lutheranism. Though no credit can be 
given to its author for sincerity of belief in 
what he professes, he is an undoubted 
authority as to the amount of the develop¬ 
ment of Protestantism at the time of his 
writing; and it is plain that the form of 
religion he had fallen in with, both at home 
and abroad, much more resembled Calvinism 
than the tenets professed by Luther and his 
followers. When, therefore, the author 
uses the words— 

“I mean not that fleshly word, nor their 
gospel which say, ye have no free will, your good 
deeds shall not save you, nor your ill deeds shall 
not damn you, the sacraments of the church he 
nothing of necessity, ye need not to be confessed 
to a priest, ye are not bound to obey the laws of 
the church,” &c., 

he is plainly describing an existing state of 
belief which Luther, in 1531, would not 
have adopted, and offering a substantial con¬ 
tribution in proof of what has only lately 
begun to dawn on the minds of English 
readers of history, that Lutheranism never 
had any hold on the religious mind of 
England, but that the reading of Tyndale’s 
translation of the New Testament had 
already borne ample fruit in the propagation 
of what was afterwards designated Cal¬ 
vinism. 

The professors of these opinions were in¬ 
deed roughly classed as “ Lutherians ” in the 
indictments laid against them, and Barlow 
heads his tract with the title of Lutheran, 
Faccyons, because he looked upon Luther as 
the origin of all the numerous sects that 
had already sprung up. But he was per¬ 
fectly well acquainted both with their 
varieties of opinion and their internecine 
quarrels, as the volume itself sufficiently 
shows ; and he makes use of their differences 
—which, perhaps, he somewhat exaggerates 
—as an argument against their teaching. 
We may believe that there were many sects 
of Anabaptists, without assenting to the 
exact number of forty which he assigns ; 
and when he speaks of three hundred different 
sects in Germany, he probably alludes to the 
variety of opinions he had met with in indi¬ 
viduals who were classed by the world in 
general under the head of Lutherans, Oeoo- 
lampadians, and Zwinglians. One thing is 
remarkable, that whereas the name of Zwin¬ 
gli has survived, while that of Oecolam¬ 
padius is only known to the learned, Barlow 
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seems to speak of the latter as of more im¬ 
portance than the well-known “Bishop of 
Zurich.” And, unquestionably, his testimony 
to the irreproachable life and morals of 
many of the Anabaptists is unimpeachable, 
for it was his interest at that time to run 
them down as much as he does those whom he 
calls Lutherans and Oecolampadians, who 
were described by these Anabaptists “ as 
worse than the clergy whom they call Papists, 
for because they have the gospel in their 
mouths, and frame their lives nothing there¬ 
after, showing none amendment of their lewd 
conversation, but continue still in vicious 
excesses after the common rate of mis¬ 
believers.” 

This enumeration which follows of their 
errors of belief and practice is interesting 
as coming from an ear- and eye-witness :— 

“ There be some which hold opinion that all 
devils and damned souls shall be saved at the day 
of doom. Some of them persuade that the ser¬ 
pent which deceived Eve was Christ. Some of 
them grant to every man and woman two souls. 
Some affirm lechery to be no sin, and that one 
may use another man’s wife without offence. 
Some take upon them to be soothsayers and pro¬ 
phets of wonderful things to come, and have pro¬ 
phesied the day of judgment to be at hand, some 
within three months, some within one month, 
some within six days. Some of them, both men 
and women, at their congregation for a mystery 
shew themselves naked, affirming that they be in 
the state of innocence. Also, some hold that no 
man ought to be punished or suffer execution for 
any crime or trespass, be it ever so horrible.” 

The description of what Barlow pro¬ 
fesses to have seen, first in Saxony and 
afterwards in Switzerland, among Zwinglians 
and Anabaptists, is of the highest interest. 
And it is remarkable that many of the 
obscure facts of history which he mentions 
are either borne out by narratives of other 
historians which nearly resemble them, or, 
at least, are not inconsistent with them. 
Neither is it likely that the charges which 
he brings against so many of the Protestant 
party are altogether groundless, because 
they were made at a time when it would 
have been easy to contradict them if they 
had been false. Thus, the death of the 
reformer, Ulric Hutten, in Switzerland, by 
a loathsome disease contracted by his pro¬ 
fligacy, is matter of history, though it has 
been entirely ignored by his Protestant bio¬ 
graphers. Barlow caps the story by saying 
that he had previously been cured of the 
same disease seven times. 

W ith regard to himself Barlow takes care 
to notice the charges of insincerity and 
affections to worldly interest which would 
be laid at his door, and alleges that what 
he had done in leaving the church was 
done in ignorance, and that he is thankful 
that, through God’s undeserved mercy, he 
had been restored. His virulent invective 
against friars who had gone over to Pro¬ 
testantism, and married one or more wives in 
violation of their vows of celibacy, is perhaps 
hardly consistent with his having already 
himself married, and we need not charge 
him with this additional piece of lying 
and hypocrisy; bnt it is certain he must 
soon after have taken a wife, though Mrs. 
Barlow was, of course, cautiously kept in 
the background during the time when the 
Six Articles were enforced, and did not 


make her appearance till the statute of 
Edward VI. authorised the marriage of 
priests, and legitimised their children. 

Lastly, there is one other curious point 
in the volume, considering the date of its 
publication. In objecting to Tyndale’s ver¬ 
sion of the New Testament, now six years 
old, as having led to the diffusion of here¬ 
tical opinions, he expresses a decided opinion 
against any printing of the Bible in English 
for the present. He was a mere creature of 
Cromwell’s, and was steering his course in 
such w r ay as should most ingratiate him¬ 
self with his new patron. And perhaps this 
passage contains one of the earliest inti¬ 
mations of the possibility of those in autho¬ 
rity consenting, as they did within a few 
years, to an English translation of the 
Scriptures. 

Upon the whole, we should say that this 
little work would be well worth reprinting, 
and we should be glad to see it amongst 
the other scarce tracts for the republica¬ 
tion of which we are indebted to Mr. Arber. 

Nicholas Pocock. 


MINOR BOOKS. 

Queen June. An Historical Tragedy, by G. 
Warren Adams. (London: Effingham Wilson.) 
This play is rather well-intended than well-con¬ 
ceived or executed. The author fails not for want 
of painstaking, or even ingenuity, but for want of a 
sufficiently high tone of thinking and feeling: it 
gives the measure of his whole unfitness to drama¬ 
tise the story of Lady Jane Grey, that he finds the 
fundamental tragedy of her life in the fact that 
Guildford was not like the late Prince Consort. 

Philosophers and Fools. By J. Duhring. (Lon¬ 
don : Triibner & Co.) Miss Duhring, in her 
volume of essays, has done about as much to 
solve the practical perplexities of the nineteenth 
century as the Rambler did to solve those of the 
eighteenth. It goes without saying that she does 
not write as well or as weightily as Dr. Johnson; 
but she is well-read, sprightly and sensible, and 
has something of the ponderous Doctor’s talent 
for gravitating towards helpful commonplaces. 
Of course any talent of this kind is proportion- 
atelv more commendable in an age of shifting 
standpoints like ours, than in an age of fixed con¬ 
victions like Dr. Johnson’s. 

Principles of Pantheistic and Atheistic Philosophy. 
By the Rev. TV. Row. (London: Robert Hard- 
wicke.) Prebendary Row’s pamphlet, which was 
originally addressed to the members of the Vic¬ 
toria Institute, is mainly taken up with a reply 
to the last work of Strauss. Where the writer 
succeeds best is in showing that Strauss fails as 
completely as his predecessors in the attempt to 
construct a subjective synthesis of knowledge 
which will bear comparison with the traditional 
synthesis; and as the attempt is never abandoned, 
every failure is an argument against tendencies 
which issue in such a result. On the other hand, 
in dealing with middle principles, the writer is 
apt to be too stiff in maintaining up to the last 
moment positions which have been already turned. 

Canons of the Church of England. By M. E. C. 
Walcott. (Oxford and London: Parker & Oo.) Pre¬ 
bendary Walcott has illustrated the Canons of 
1604, by copious references to sources of eccle¬ 
siastical law of an earlier date, with the general 
object of making the history of the English Church 
look as continuous as possible. In his Introduction 
he points out interesting coincidences between the 
Anglican canons and those passed by Cardinal 
Borromeo in four provincial councils of Milan. 
Both the Introduction and the Notes contain a 
good deal of curious information not very acces¬ 
sible to an indolent reader, but a quotation from 
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Lyndwoode or Othobon gives an indolent reader no 
idea of the antiquity of the particular bit of law 
re-enacted in 1004. 

The Hero of Elstotc. By the Rev. J. Copner. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) The hero of Elstow is 
John Bunyan, and Mr. Copner is vicar of the 
parish, and would like his church restored in 
honour of the illustrious parishioner whose life he 
has written in a more sensible manner than we 
should have expected from his title. The few 
facts known about Bunyan are given clearly and 
unaffectedly; and this is no small merit, consider¬ 
ing the temptations to rhapsodise both about the 
conversion and the imprisonment. 

A Lay to the Last Minstrel. By G. C. Norton. 
(London : John Murray.) The author of Lays of 
Faith arul Loyalty visited Scott’s grave in 1660, 
and was inspired with some very graceful stanzas, 
setting forth what an accomplished clerical roman¬ 
ticist thought were Scott's titles to immortality. 
They are published now “ to guard a title which 
was rich before,” with a preface to explain the 
writer’s disgust at the one-sided emphasis with 
which recent criticism has dwelt upon the hearty 
industry' whereby Scott utilised his inspiration in 
pursuit of aspirations after all not too unpractical 
to bo romantic. 

The Shakesjieare Argosy. By Capt. A. F. P. 
Ilarcourt. (London : 11. S. King & Clo.) Captain 
Ilarcourt has read Shakespeare through in search 
of quotable things, and marked in the margin 
some word that he thought supplied a suitable 
heading for each quotation, and has arranged the 
quotations under these headings in their alpha¬ 
betical order: he hopes that his compilation may 
not only be useful to diners-out in want of quota¬ 
tions, but may contain enough of Shakespeare’s wit 
and wisdom to repay disinterested study. The 
selection is about as good as might be expected 
from the plan. 

The Golden Treasury of Thought. (Chatto 
& Windus). Other Men's Minds. By G. Davies. 
(TVarne& Co.) The first of these collections is 
perhaps the most select; the latter is embel¬ 
lished (?) by several plates of steel portraits. 
Both proceed upon the same plan : distinguished 
and undistinguished writers, from Sallust to Sala, 
from George Eliot and Renan to Henry Ward 
Beecher, are ransacked for quotations which will 
come home to commonplace readers. Either col¬ 
lection is fitted to supply the secular reading of 
the class which used to resort for spiritual sus¬ 
tenance to Bogatzky. 

The Earth and its Story. By Frances Pimm. 
(London: Whittaker, 1874.) The poem before 
us is written somewhat “ after ” Paradise Re¬ 
gained. It is a composition in “ unrimed ” de¬ 
casyllabic verse, and appears to form a part of a 
whole which has not yet been given to the world, 
for its heading “Book V.,” would lead us to 
suppose that four other books are to come at some 
future time. The authoress possesses a consider¬ 
able power of versifying, that is, her metre and 

S in the Prologue) “rimes” are good. The chief 
aults are diffuseness and sameness in the use of 
epithets, a certain uugainliness in the breaking-up 
of sentences into lines, and occasional perversions 
of English. We are only speaking of the form : 
of the matter perhaps the less said the better. 
There is a total absence of real thought in 
the poem. Its subject—the Rise of Christianity 
—is treated from the narrowest traditional stand¬ 
point. Yet here and there we meet with bits of 
no little grace, and some of the thoughts, though 
never profound, evince originality, and seem to 
promise something better. But Miss P imm is not 
equal to her subject, which in its scope far out- 
reaches both the Paradises of Milton put together 
and needs another Milton to tell it. She maj do 
something in lighter verse: but to begin with a 
sort of epic (of which the fifth Book alone contains 
1,200 lines) is an inversion of a poet's, still more 
a poetaster's course. 
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The Heart's Great Rulers. By N. MicheU. 
(London: Sampson Low & Co.) Mr. MicheU 
is a business-like, hard-working, not unsuccess¬ 
ful poetaster, ilia work bears about the same 
resemblance to poetry that a panorama bears 
to painting; the emphatic passages are daubed, 
the intermediate passages are blurred, and yet we 
get something of a general effect, perhaps even 
something of a sense that the workman felt his 
subject better than he rendered it. The work 
which gives a title to Mr. Michell's last volume 
is something between a poem on the passions, with 
illustrative tales, and a series of tales with intro¬ 
ductory stanzas. 

Poems. By A. C. Shaw. (Redruth : F. Tre- 
gaskis, 1874.) Contains one or two pretty 
thoughts and much crude ambition. 

The Angel of Love, and other Poems. By Zero. 
(Birmingham: Com, Ilylett & Mee, 1874.) “The 
Angel of Love ” makes us regret that the custom 
of recitation has gone out; it would be exactly 
the proper publication of these pleasant stanzas, to 
be read aloud once some fair May Sunday to a 
congregation of fair souls. The framework of the 
poem is something like that of the “ Paradiso; ” 
several stanzas are as pretty as this:— 

“Then straight before a mighty wall of green 
Sunk in a valley, we delighted stood; 

And oh ! the soothing solace of the scene 
After the lustre we lmd passed, was good! 

More than delight!—it was an emerald rest 

With sweet faint visions of flower fancies blest.” 

Rubbles from the Deep. By A. Greaves. (Dean 
A Co.) The bubbles consist of 205 sonnets in 
the metre of Shakespeare's, and on the same class 
of subject—they are rather empty and rather 
tawdry; and some dozen miscellaneous poems, 
most of which savour of the imbecile romanticism 
of the last quarter of the eighteenth century. One, 
which is called “ Mother Monkford’s Meeting,” is 
not so bad: it is a quasi-dramatic idyll, in which 
a lot of girls consult an old crone about their fate 
in love. 

Poems and Sonnets. By B. Johnson. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall & Co.) This volume gives one the 
impression of a few feeble thoughts and fancies 
floating in a matrix of real poetical sentiment, but 
not crystallised yet, or apparently likely to crys¬ 
tallise. 

Ich Dien. (London: Moxon, Son A Co.) A 
blank verse sermon to the Prince of Wales. 

A String of Pearls. By W. “Watkins Old. 
(BemroBe & Sons.) This is rather a depressing book: 
the writer has aimed high, and his workmanship, 
though not quite faultless, is always thorough, 
finished, and even delicate. It cannot be said that 
he is a mere imitator, it is even possible he might 
have written better in a time when better verse 
than his own was scarcer; his inspiration is his 
own, what there is of it: only there is not enough. 
It might be worth the while of a future Ste. Beuve 
to explore his circumstances and analyse his cha¬ 
racter, in order to explain the shortcomings of a 
talent which, in its present state, is like an apple 
of a fine stock which has ripened without growing 
to its full size, though there is no trace of any¬ 
thing that wounded it. In the meantime, readers 
who see the book in a shop had better read “ A 
Life” at page S, and “ A Student " at page 20. 

The Send Speaks, and other Poems. By F. II. 
Hemerv. (Tinsley. ) The writer has “ noticed that 
readable poems at a small price cannot be obtained 
by the general public.” His poems are certainly 
readable, they have a sort of amplitude and sonor¬ 
ousness which makes one regret the absence of 
anything rare or special in their substance. He 
has a natural ear for rhythm, but his metre is 
often incorrect: technical study would cure this. 
If he is capable of precise thought.it might enrich 
the content of his poems to read what he found 
stimulating, and refuse to rest in vague excitement. 


Wayside Wells, or Thoughts from Deepdale. By 
A. Lamont. (London: Holder, A Stoughton.) 
This is a collection of warm-heerted essays 
and sketches which would be read with pleasure 
by the large public which reads A. K. H. B. and 
the Gentle Life with admiration. Readers outside 
that circle will be puzzled whether to find the 
author silly, tedious, or pleasant. 

Eleanor Gone with the Storm, and other poems. 
By Charlotte M. Griffiths. (Longley.) This very 
prettily illustrated volume is in the nature of a 
“ survival.” It should have been published when 
Mrs. Hemans was the greatest living poetess. 
Eleanor is a beautiful girl, whose pious boldness 
goes beyond the Gates Ajar. Gone with the Storm 
is a story that might do for the framework of a 
Surrey drama, about a persecuted sailor whose 
baby dies, when his innocenee is made clear. The 
last five lines are pretty:— 

“ God sent the little sunbeam through the clouds 
To cheer a lone sad heart; but now the storm 
Was over, and the black clouds chased away. 

Glad sunshine lit up all around ; but this 
One little beam God gathered back to hen ven.” 

Editob. 


ROTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. E. B. Peacock, of Bottesford Manor, Brigg, 
Lincolnshire, is hard at work on his Lincolns/tire 
Glossary for the English Dialect Society. 

Dr. Richard Morris is about to re-edit, for 
English schools and colleges, the comparative part 
of Professor W. D. Whitney's work on Language 
separately, with an introduction, notes, and com¬ 
parative tables by himself. 

The second edition of the third volume of 
Conington's Virgil (“Commentary on Aeneid,” 
x.-xii.) will be soon brought out by Mr. II. Xettle- 
ship. It will contain a paper on “Madvig's 
Emendations in Virgil," recently published in the 
second volume of his Adversaria Critiea, as well 
as some additional notes, and a list (in the index) 
of all the passages in the last six books of the 
Aeneid, in which Virgil imitated Ennius, Catullus, 
and Lucretius. 

We hear that Mrs. Ross Church (Mias Florence 
Marryat, the writer of novels') is going to give 
some public readings in the United States. 

Messrs. A. A C. Black, of Edinburgh, are pre¬ 
paring for immediate publication an edition, the 
first complete one, of the works of Edgar Allan 
Poe. The collection is to be published in four 
monthly volumes, and will contain a large amount 
of matter quite unknown to both the English and 
American publics, and now for the first time col¬ 
lected. Poe's clever papers on “Autography,” 
“ Cryptography,” and other interesting subjects; 
his wonderful scientific prose poem Eureka ; his 
lengthy romance Arthur Gordon Pym, and many 
other almost unknown productions will be con¬ 
tained in this voluminous edition. An entirely 
new “ Memoir,” founded on original matter bv 
John H. Ingram, the editor of the collection, will 
be prefixed to vol. i. This memoir is written to 
refute the prevalent idea of Poe’s character (as 
based upon his enemy Griswold's life of him), and 
will give evidence, collected from the various per¬ 
sons who lmew the poet intimately, in favour of 
the view now taken of his life. 

Professor Seeley is to give a course of his¬ 
torical lectures to the Indies’ Association at 
Brighton next term on the State-system of Eu¬ 
rope, begiuning on Tuesday next. lie will also 
continue his lectures to the Ladies' Classes at 
Cambridge. 

The French papers say that a posthumous novel 
by Alexandre Dumas has lately been discovered, 
and the story is, that is was given as her only 
portion to an illegitimate child of the author’s. 
For the child's benefit—but she should now be a 
woman—the novel, they sav, is soon to be pub¬ 
lished. 


Mb. Abbott's Concordance to Pope’s “Works is 
now well forward in the press. It will contain a 
register of every word and form used in the poet’s 
writings, though it will not give extracts for the 
commonest words like and, the. For all other 
words, every instance of use will he quoted ; those 
for inflexions will he put at the end of their crude 
forms, and when a word like brick is used as a 
verb as well as a noun, the verbal passages will 
come last in the article. 

The New York Heralds discussic* on Did 
Bacon write Shakspere's Plays ? has degenerated 
into this kind of thing. “ Reporter (to the Mayor 
of New York): * This article discusses the claims 
made by Professor Holmes in the interest of 
Bacon.’" Mayor: 4 I don't know anything about 

bacon. I am in the sugar line.’ Reporter z 

4 Do you think this Baconian claim has any foun¬ 
dation ? ’ Mayor : 4 I haven’t studied the subject; 
I can’t say. I might remark that I don’t know, 
and, were I pressed, I would say that I don’t 
care. Shakespeare is good enough for me, and I 
don’t see any good in making a row about it.’”— 
Herald, Sept. 1), p. 4, col. 3. 

IIebb Adolf Wolf has re-edited m Vienna 
William Roye's Dialoyne between a Christian 
Father and his stubborn Son, from the unique 
copy in the Imperial Library at Vienna. The 
reprint of this early Reformation tract will be 
most welcome to English students. Its date 
must he 1527. Its title is A lytle Treatous or 
Dialogs very neeessan/ for all Christian Men to 
leanie and to knows ; it spells 44 other” “ wother,” 
and is dedicated “To the Right noble Estates, 
and to all wother of the toune of Cales.” Herr 
A. Wolf has a good Introduction, giving all the 
facts known about Roye's life, and discussing the 
book. 


An answer, by Professor Friedrich, to the 
German Ultramontane journals, who disputed the 
genuineness of P. Theiner’s letters, has appeared 
in the Cologne Gazette. The communication 
states that a comparison of these letters with 
others of the Library of the Vatican, has fully 
established their genuineness. 

M. £*ile Ollivter has been made Chancelier 
of the Acaddmie Franyaise, and M. Claude Ber¬ 
nard director. 


With reference to the important discovery of 
Milton’s Common Place Book, noticed in our 
columns of last week, we are glad to learn that 
Sir Frederick Graham has given permission for its 
publication. The work, which will be accom¬ 
panied by facsimiles of some of the most im¬ 
portant pages, will he edited by Mr. A. J. 
Horwooa. 


A new edition (the 12th) of Brockhaus’ Con~ 
versations-Lexicon is in the press. 

The general meeting of the “ Deutsche Schil- 
lerstiftuug” has just been held at Weimar. The 
“ Schiller-Stiftung ” fulfils the double mission of a 
literary and a charitable institution. 

In the Atlantic Monthly for October we may 
mention a paper of gossip on Mdme. Schumann, 
Herren, Biilow, Rubinstein, and Tausig. We 
wonder whether the latter artist has authorised 
the publication of the impish tricks of his youth. 
George Cary Eggleston gives some interesting 
reminiscences of the celebrated Confederate cavalry 
general, J. E. B. Stuart, entitled 44 The Chevalier 
of the Lost Cause.” Harriet W. Preston gives 
an appreciative description of Theodore Aubanel's 
last volume, interspersed with numerous and 
creditable translatious. 


We regret to learn that serious apprehensions 
are entertained in regard to the future of the 
University of Jena, and that in consequence of the 
great financial difficulties in which it has long 
been placed, it is feared that it may he necessary to 
close its lecture-halls and to dismiss its professors. 
In 1872 the revenues of the university were esti¬ 
mated at 17,000 thaler, a sum which was found 
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so far inadequate to meet the necessary outlays 
that extra Government aid had to be sought. 
The States of Weimar, Meiningen, Altenburg 
and Coburg'-Gotha, of which Jena may be said to 
be the local University feeder, and whose rulers 
bear the title of Governors or “ Nutritors ” of 
the institution, have since 1805 contributed annu¬ 
ally about 34,000 thaler towards its support; and 
since 1872 they have severally given additional 
sums for the same purpose, although in very 
various proportions, Weimar giving 8,000 thaler 
and Meiningen making a separate grant of 600 
thaler. The accounts for 1873, notwithstanding 
these aids, show a balance of only 100 thaler 
in favour of the University funds, after all the 
necessary expenses had been paid. This unfavour¬ 
able condition of the Jena University finances is 
certainly not due to excessive liberality in the 
.scale of professional incomes, since we are officially 
informed that of the twenty-eight professors, 
twelve alone receive more than 1,000 thaler per 
annum, the remaining sixteen drawing salaries 
which vary from 1,000 to 600 thaler. Under 
these depressing conditions the friends of the 
University have felt impelled to bring its financial 
difficulties before the notice of the public, in the 
hope that the central German States may be in¬ 
duced to take prompt measures for the effectual 
aid of an institution which has done good service 
to the cause of science in Germany, and has had 
no slight influence on the rapid development of 
culture among Germans of all classes, during the 
present century. 

We are glad to hear that Dr. Brinsley Nichol¬ 
son has found the author who helped Ben Jonson 
in the first version of his play of Sejanus. This 
author has been hitherto supposed, even by critics 
of the best repute, to be Shakspere ; but the notion 
was ridiculed by Mr. Furnivall at the last meeting 
of the New Shakspere Society. Was it likely that 
a play in which Shakspere had largely helped Ben 
Jonson should fail (as it did) while Shakspere’s 
work was in it, and succeed (as it did) when Ben 
cut out all the supposed Shakespere work, and 
put in his own instead ? Of course not. The 
mere statement of the hypothesis should have re¬ 
futed it. But as this has not done so, we trust 
that Dr. Nicholson's discovery—of which we hope 
soon to give the details—will effectually suppress 
the prevalent opinion. 

Enquiries having been made about the state of 
Charles and Mary Lamb’s tomb in Edmonton 
churchyard, a correspondent of ours has paid a 
visit to the grave. lie found the plain head and 
foot stones and the turf-covered grave in good 
order, as they were set straight, and the inscrip¬ 
tion repointed, about two years ago, at a cost of 
two pounds, by order of the editor of a local 
paper. But no flowers or monument tell of the 
loving care of any of Lamb’s admirers, or those 
who nave been moved by the touching story of 
his sister's life and his constant affection to her. 

Amoks the Essex Poems in Mr. Morfill’s forth¬ 
coming volume for the Ballad Society will be “ A 
Poem made on the Earle of Essex (being in dis¬ 
grace with Queene Kliz.) by Mr. Henry Cuffe his 
Secretary," who was executed on March 13,1601, 
and whose dying speech at Tyburn is in the 
Tanner MS., 76—from the Harleian MS., 6947; 
an “Elegy on the Earl of Essex," from the 
Tanner MS., 306, praising his valour and gallant 
deeds, especially at Cadiz and Lisbon:— 

“ But at his words they sett but light, 
discharging shot at him amaine; 
yet ner dismayed o«r cnglish knight, 
but valiantly did still remains; 
drawing his poniard from his side, 
wlieron a silken searfe he tide. 

And on their gate he lefte the same, 
returning to his Compuny: 
wAich deeds be eternized by fame 
for noble acts of Cheualry. 

Spaine, france and portingall did feele 
his fauchions force of tempred steele." 


“ A Lament for Essex,” from Harleian, 6910; his 
own “ Complaint,” from MS. Bibl. Reg., 17 B. 1.; 
and “ The Songe of his Honour, songe the nighte 
before he died,” from Harleian, 296, a hymn of 
repentance and a prayer for grace. 

On the 6th of this month will be re-opened the 
library of the city of Paris. This library, recon¬ 
stituted in the Hotel Camavalet, Rue de Sdvignd, 
since the burning of the Hotel de Ville, already 
numbers above 27,000 volumes, specially relative 
to the history of Paris, its revolutions, its manners, 
arts, theatres, and administration. It also pos¬ 
sesses an important collection of engravings rela¬ 
ting to the topography of old Paris, to the manners, 
historical events, industrial arts and costume, as 
well as a series, nearly complete in originals and 
facsimiles, of the ancient plans of Paris from the 
sixteenth century. 

The old temple of the Augustines in Mexico 
has been converted into a national library. It is 
spoken of as a fine budding, ornamented with 
statues and frescoes by Mexican artists. The 
library now includes the collections formerly be¬ 
longing to the dissolved religious corporations, 
that of the University and that of San Juan de 
Letian. Near the general library is a smaller one, 
exclusively for ladies (surely a ridiculous arrange¬ 
ment), and both are surrounded by gardens. 

A POPT7T.AR edition of Boltzmann's text of the 
Niebelungeulied, by A. Holder, has just appeared 
(Das Nibelungenlicd ron Holtzmann, Volks-ausgabe 
durch A. Holder. Stuttgart, Metzler, 1874). The 
text is given without any notes. One of its fea¬ 
tures deserves praise—the distinction between the 
two e's, which is observed carefully throughout. 

Hetne's well-known revised text of Stamm's 
Ulfilas has just reached a sixth edition—a gratify¬ 
ing proof of the popularisation of thorough-going 
Teutonic philology in Germany. The only altera¬ 
tion in the present edition consists in the addition 
of the two documents of Naples and Arezzo, of 
which only specimens were given in the earlier 
editions. 

Considering the pitch of excitement to which 
Italy attuned itself to commemorate the sixth 
centenary of Dante’s birth in 1805, and to 
solemnise in the course of the present summer 
the four hundredth anniversary of the death of 
Petrarch, one is inclined to ask why the four 
hundredth birthday of Ariosto should not have 
been celebrated with equal patriotic and literary 
furore on September 8. Surely Reggio and 
Ferrara might have invoked some little enthu¬ 
siasm in honour of the poet whose romantic tales 
of chivalry have fed the fancies, not of Italians 
only, but of men in all countries of Europe, 
through every intervening age that separates the 
time of the creation of his Orlando from our own 
day. Some recent Italian papers have indeed an¬ 
nounced that an Ariosto festival is to be held next 
spring at Ferrara, but we think that as the appro¬ 
priate year and day have been allowed to slip by, 
any so-called commemoration had better now he 
avoided. Happily Ariosto's memory needs no 
spurious aids to keep it alive. 

The Hamburg papers announce that the poet 
and novelist Robert Waldmiiller (Edward Du hoc) 
is preparing, under the title of “ Leid und Lust,” 
a new senes of novelettes, of which two have 
already appeared at Stuttgart. The first entitled 
As a Suitor, is said to give specially bright and 
life-like pictures of society in Normandy, repro¬ 
ducing with great vivacity the “ causeries ” and 
everyday routine of French provincial society 
among the upper classes; whilst the second of the 
tales published is equally successful in its de¬ 
lineations of German character. The scene of this 
novel, which is entitled Fashion in the Country, 
is laid in the Saxony of the last century, at the 
time of Gellert, who is introduced into the story 
and made to eut the Gordian knot of the compli¬ 
cations of the plot. The period chosen by the 
author, the critical one, in which old institutions 


were beginning to totter, and the props of society 

g iving way on all sides; and in tne judgment of 
ernian critics, he has acquitted himself skilfully 
of his task of annotator and satirist of the by¬ 
gone things and thoughts of the age imme¬ 
diately preceding the French Revolution. 

The Periodical Literature of the United States 
of America is the title of a valuable work pub¬ 
lished by E. Steiger in New York, to whose un¬ 
tiring energy the American department of the 
Vienna Exhibition was indebted for a collection 
of examples of the various periodical publications 
of the Union. In order to prevent his labours from 
being merely ephemeral, the owner of the collec¬ 
tion shown at Vienna has published a catalogue, 
from which we glean the following facts:—The 
English language holds the first place in the 
eriodical publications; the second place is taken 
y German. For the State of Ohio the periodical 
German press numbers no less than Bixty-five 
organs, but only eighteen in Cincinnati. French 
is represented by thirty-eight periodicals, twenty- 
one of which belong to Louisiana. Of the re¬ 
maining Romance languages, the Spanish boasts 
the highest number, seventeen ; Italian but three ; 
and one paper, published in New York, O Novo 
Mundo, is in Portuguese. Danish, Norwegian, 
Dutch, and Swedish are more or less represented. 
Of the Slavonic languages we meet with Czech, 
Polish, and Russian. Four papers appear in 
Welsh. Of the numerous German compound 
dialects, such as those with which Charles 
Leland’s poetry has made us acquainted, Pen- 
syIranian German possesses a periodical journal 
of an amusiug character, The Pensylvania Dutch¬ 
man, of Lancaster. Lastly, we may mention the 
Cherokee Advocate, in Cherokee and English, 
brought out in the city of Talilequah, in the In¬ 
dian Territory, and the California China Mail 
and Flying Dragon, printed in San Francisco, in 
English and Chinese. The import of this lite¬ 
rature of 8,081 publications is naturally very 
varied. For instance, one paper from Hinidah 
in New Hampshire, The Star-spangled Banner, 
is entirely devoted to the disclosures of impostures 
and swindling transactions. Eighty-seven perio¬ 
dicals belong to the Temperance Societies alone, 
but only thirty-two to surgeiy. The same num¬ 
ber are devoted to advancing the interests of the 
Roman Catholic Church, six to the Swedenbor- 
gians, five to the Spiritualists; five also are spe¬ 
cially dedicated to the Protestant creeds; firty- 
ono journals call themselves Evangelical, five 
Mormonitic, fifty-six Methodistic, seven follow 
the lead of Ziuzendorf; one, The Desert Evening 
News, in the Salt Lake City, is the official organ 
of Mormonism, according to Brigham Young's 
type; whilst the Josephite Mormons in Illinois 
command three papers. 

In the Revue des Deux Monde*, Oct. 1, M. Albert 
Re ville gives a fair and intelligible account of Hart¬ 
mann’s “ Philosophy of the Unconscious,” which 
he describes as owing its popularity to anything 
rather than to the purely metaphysical merit of the 
speculations. M. Reville exposes the fundamental 
ambiguity of the system, which consists in assum¬ 
ing every efficient tendency and every perceptible 
object in the natural universe to have a subject 
related to it, as the human subject is related to 
the conscious tendency which is properly called 
will, and to the conscious perceptions which are 
the matter of thoughts. The article enters into a 
few biographical details, from which it appears 
that the author was bom in 1842, so that when 
the Philosophic des Utibewussten was published he 
was younger even than Schopenhauer when his 
chief work was written. He entered the army at 
sixteen, was disabled by an accident, and retired 
in 1865. It will be news to most English readers 
that Herr von Hartmann is the author of two 
tragedies, Tristan and Iseull, and David and Bat/t- 
sheba, in addition to his philosophical works and 
dramatic criticisms. 

Since its first appearance the Academt has 
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striven to follow the developments of Scandinavian 
literature with sympathetic attention, but we have 
been obliged once and again to point out the 
sluggishness of thought and the indifference to 
European progress which mark too many of the 
phases of Northern literary life in our generation. 
We have repeatedly expressed surprise that no 
better organ of literature and art than the worthy 
but tame Svensk Tidskriftfor Literatur, Politik och 
Ekotwmi existed at present in Scandinavia. The 
first number of a new Danish review has just come 
into our hands, and we are anxious to express at 
once our satisfaction at the ability with which it is 
started. It comes from the quarter from which 
alone any good thing in aesthetics can be expected, 
the group of young men that cluster round Dr. 
Brandes, the apostle and martyr of modern in¬ 
telligence in Copenhagen. It is entitled “ The 
Nineteenth Century,” Det nittende Aarhundrede, 
and is edited by Georg Brandes, and his brother, 
the eminent Orientalist. The October number 
opens with the earlier part of a study on Paul 
Heyse, by the first-named editor. The clearness 
of insight, fearlessness of utterance, and harmony 
of style, are all that one would expect from the 
greatest master of modern Danish prose. The 
paper opens with a general view of Heyse’s in¬ 
dividuality, in which Dr. Brandes finds a happy 
blending of two forms of modern character, appear- 
antly incompatible. “ More than one eminent poet of 
our day dreads, like MdrinnSe or Leconte de Lisle, 
the exposition of his emotions so keenly, that he 
comes at last to affect an habitual lack of emotion 
that is not quite natural to him. For Ileyse this 
temptation does not exist. He has never for a 
moment been able or willing to affect more warmth 
or coldness than he felt. . . . He strives after 
neither the flaming impetuosity of a fiery tempe¬ 
rament, nor the artificial calm of a man of the 
world. By the side of Swinburne he seems calm, 
and by the side of MdrinnSe naive.’ This brilliant 
essay is followed by a little story of Danish life 
in the seventeenth century, written by J. P. Jacob¬ 
sen, the gifted young naturalist who has trans¬ 
lated Darwin’s Origin of Specie* into Danish. 
Edvard Brandes gives an account of the results 
of Mr. George Smith’s Babylonian discoveries, 
and the final paper is occupied with reviews of 
the two best Norwegian books of the twelvemonth, 
the Kejser og Galilaer of Ibsen, and the lodsen 
og ham Hust.ru of Jonas Lie. Altogether there 
is not a commonplace or dull page in the whole 
number, and if Det nittende Aarhundrede can sus¬ 
tain itself at the present level of excellence, it will 
take a very high place in the periodical literature 
of Europe. 


Amongst minor matters written about by 
Francesco Zonca (Venetian Secretary in London 
temp. Charles I., copies of whose correspondence 
have been sent to this country by Mr. Kawdon 
Brown), is the arrival in London front Madrid of 
the celebrated beauty and stateswoman, Marie de 
Rohan, Duchess of Chevreuse, in May, 1038. 
She brought many curious gifts from the Spanish 
Queen to her sister, Henrietta Maria, and was en¬ 
tertained after a most liberal fashion by their 
Majesties. 40/. per diem were allowed for her 
table, and 200/. per month pocket-money, whilst 
the Queen's wardrobe supplied her with apparel; 
so that “Dame Liseite ” (as her contemporaries 
called her), must have cost the Crown 2,500/. 
monthly. Amongst other occupations, she at¬ 
tempted the conversion to Catholicism of Henry 
Rich, Earl of Holland, and the arrangement of a 
match between the Princess Royal and the Prince 
of Spain. She was allowed to seat herself in the 
presence of the Queen, much to the mortification 
°f M. de Bellievre, who could not obtain a like 
privilege for the French ambassadress. To his 
remonstrances the Queen answered that were his 
wife accommodated with a seat, all the chief 
ladies of England would rebel, and claim a like 
freedom, which, she added, was denied even to 
her own daughter, the Princess Royal. The 


Duchess of Chevreuse, on the other hand, was a 
foreign princess, and the King's kinswoman. 

With regard to the Venetian manufactures 
which found sale in England, the Ambassador 
Correr, Zouca’s predecessor, had written much 
about Sir Robert Mansell’s monopoly, as inter¬ 
fering with the importation of Murano glass, In 
March, 1038, Zonca mentions the arrival in Lon¬ 
don, from Antwerp, of two Muranese, one of 
whom made mirrors and the other polished them. 
Mansell endeavoured to hire these artificers, but 
Zonca succeeded in sending them back to Venice, 
and also informs the State that he hoped to do 
the like by one Gasparo Brunoro, alias “ Three 
Crowns,” also a native of Murano, who offered to 
produce Venetian glass of every form and colour, 
nnd to teach his art to six Englishmen. At this 
time Brunoro was articled to Sir Robert Mansell, 
who paid him 5/. per week as salary—a heavy 
sum in those days. 

M. Luce, keeper of the national archives in 
Paris, has lately read before the Acaddmie des 
Inscriptions a memoir intended to show that the 
treaty between Charles the Bad of Navarre and 
Edward III., given in Rvmer as dated August 1, 
1361, and providing for the division of the whole 
of France between the two contracting parties, 
belongs really to the year 1358, the only date 
which allows of all its provisions being explained 
as acceptable on both sides. During the truce 
which was to terminate at Easter 1359, English 
troops were allowed to serve under the King of 
Navarre, and had taken Poissv and Saint Cloud, 
which, in spite of the truce, when taken, continued 
to be held for England. By the treaty they were 
ceded to Charles, together with Champagne and 
La Brie, while the rest of the country went to his 
ally. M. Luce's theory, to explain so one-sided 
an agreement, is that the King of Navarre had just 
received intelligence of the death (on July 31) of 
Etienne Marcel, the Provost of Paris, and the con¬ 
sequent failure of the plot by which he had 
counted on obtaining an entrance to the capital. 

In the Revue dee Deux Monde s (October 1), 
under the title of Lee coveeile d’v.n constituant 
de ’89 a la France d’aujourd'hui, M. Saint-Rene 
Taillandier treats of the Memoirs of Malouet, of 
which a second edition has recently been issued. 
Malouet was one of those men, like the Falkland 
of our revolution, who leave behind them the im¬ 
pression that they ought to have done more than 
they did. There can be no doubt that France 
would have been better off if it had shaped 
its fortunes according to the counsels of 
Malouet than according to the counsels of 
Robespierre. A constitutional monarchy guarding 
freedom and justice would have been a far better 
thing than a convention caring a great deal for 
equality, and very little for freedom. But then 
this was precisely what could not be had. The 
revolution came about because neither the French 
aristocracy nor the king were in the least fitted to 
take the lead of the nation, and Malouet’s constitu¬ 
tional schemes requiring that things nnd men should 
be otherwise than they were, were condemned 
in advance. Is France any more suited for such 
schemes now ? Malouet's views, if he had now 
been alive, would, M. Saint-Rend Taillandier 
thinks, have been waived in favour of the Septen- 
nate. He would have advised the Assembly to 
constitute a second chamber, and to vote a just 
and sincere electoral law. If at last a Republic 
comes, it would be possible under these conditions 
to live under it with resignation. The writer does 
not take the trouble to tell us what sort of electoral 
law, or what sort of second chamber he would 
propose. Is this scheme one for giving the 
country time to know its own mind by imposing 
temporary checks upon over-hasty action f or is it 
one for setting up a barrier against the declared 
wish of the country, so that nothing could be 
done without the assent of men of certain politi¬ 
cal views, or of a certain social standing, or still 
worse, of a certain amount of wealth. If the 
latter be the case, his constitutional law will 


share the fate of the constitutional laws of 
Malouet and his friends. 

The Times states on the authority of the 
American journals that some old papers have 
come into the possession of Captain Lutner Dame, 
of Newburvport, Massachusetts, a near relative of 
his having bought the house formerly occupied by 
Sir William Pepperell, in Kittery, Maine. The 
papers range from bills of lading and the inden¬ 
tures of an apprentice to instructions by General 
Braddock for the conduct of a campaign ; and 
many are of much interest as relating to one of the 
most prominent men in early New England 
history. Among them, dated “Camp at Alex¬ 
andria, April 16, 1765,” is an order signed by 
General Braddock, giving instructions to Colonel 
William Shirley. The orders to Colonel Shirley 
are to take command of his own and Sir William 
Pepperell’s regiments, and to proceed “ with all 
convenient expedition to attempt the reduction of 
the French forts at the straights of Niagara.” He is 
to leave a garrison at a fort at Oswego, and to apply 
to Governor De Lancey for what money he wants, 
and to keep General Braddock informed of his 
situation as far as possible, in order that a junc¬ 
tion of the two forces might be made as soon as 
“ the affairs of the Ohio are determined.” The 
reason why Sir William Pepperell did not accom¬ 
pany this expedition is given in a copy of another 
tetter from General Braddock, in which it is said 
that Sir William, having been appointed a “ Major- 
General in the King’s army, a command of those 
provincial troops would be inconsistent with his 
rank.” There are also papers of previous date 
relating to the Louisburg expedition. One of date 
September 7, 1745, directed to Hon. Lieutenant- 
General Sir William Pepperell, is the account of 
men employed in works at louisburg by Colonel 
Shirley. Another, of November 0,at Louisburg, and 
addressed also to Sir William Pepperell, speaks of 
his Excellency Governor Shirley, and is a draught 
of money to pay workmen. There is also a peti¬ 
tion, dated London, July 1, 1746, to the Duke of 
Newcastle to assist the Louisburg expedition, 
and signed by Christopher Kilby, agent to his 
Majesty's Province of the Massachusetts Bay, 
in New England. The same Christopher 
Kilby writes from Spring Gardens on May 30, 
1747, a long letter, of which the following is the 
beginning:—“Honoured Sir,—I have delivered 
to Major Wise, who goes a passenger in one of 
the men-of-war, your patent for Baronet, in a 
box, with the broad seal. The grant of arms 
from the Herald’s office in a glass frame, and a 
small box, containing your own watch and Lady 
Pepperell’s, with a gold chain, an egg, a seal, a 
crystal heart, and a picture of the Duke. Also 
your own seal, very neatly cut, and a box with 
the impression of the three faces.” Besides these 
documents, Captain Dame has the spectacles and 
a shell snuff-box of Lady Pepperell, and a needle- 
book in which two of the leaves are made of the 
scarlet coat and buff facings of the coat which Sir 
William Pepperell wore at the taking of Louis¬ 
burg. 

The Swiss Historical Enquiry Association 
held its assembly on the last two’ days of Sep¬ 
tember in Solothurn. The first day was mainly 
devoted to the business affairs of the Society, 
the second day to its literary objects. About 
fifty members took part in the proceedings, 
from the Cantons Bern, Solothurn, St. Gallen, 
Basel, Geneva, Freiburg, Luzern, Argau, and 
Vaud. Professor G. von Wvss, of Zurich, pre¬ 
sided; he was re-elected for the coming three 
years by a majority of the members, the only- 
other candidate being Herr Fiala, Dean of the Ca¬ 
thedral of Solothurn. Professor von Wvss referred 
touchingly by name to each of the members of the 
society who had been removed by death during 
the present year; many of these, indeed, were 
men little known out of Switzerland, two, how¬ 
ever, were of European reputation, Professor K. 
F. Hagenbach, of Basel, and Father August 
Theiner. A report was given of the state of the 
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Society as regards its publications, and much time 
spent over the consideration of its proposed new 
statutes. It was agreed to restate the object of 
the Society in the following words:— 

“ The object of the Swiss Society for historical 
investigation is, by bringing the students of the 
History of the Fatherland into connexion with one 
another, and by offering a point of union to the vari¬ 
ous Cantonal Societies which devote themselves to 
that study to forward the progress of Swiss History, 
by works for which general co-operation is needed.” 

Many students of our nation, as well as the 
Germans and the Swiss, know that valuable his¬ 
torical papers are sometimes to be found almost 
buried ana unknown amongst the printed transac¬ 
tions of the local and cantonal societies of the 
Confederation. A central Historical Society, which 
shall keep watch over all these local Societies, 
will be a real benefit to historical enquirers, 
if it will thoroughly carry out, as this Society 
promises to do, the plan it has laid down. It is 
still left undecided whether the next yearly as¬ 
sembly shall be held in Glarus or Luzern; the 
committee hopes to come to an arrangement 
with the members of the Funfortiger Histo- 
rischer Verein to^ meet at the same time and in 
the same place. Professor Meyer, of Basel, in¬ 
troduced a subject which led to a long discussion, 
but did not issue in any distinct resolution. He 
said that a literary man from Vienna had been 
compelled to pay three francs and a half for the 
use, for scientific purposes, of a document at Vico- 
soprano, in the canton of Graubiinden. It was 
agreed by all that such a practice was blame¬ 
worthy, and that the principle should be estab¬ 
lished that no tax should be demanded for the 
scientific use of any document. This is the case 
with cantonal archives. Some private possessors 
dislike copies being made ; a severe censure was 
passed upon such dogs in the manger by the 
Society. 

The literary proceedings of the second day be¬ 
gan with a comprehensive address by the president. 
Professor von Wyss gave a conspectus of the pro¬ 
gress of the last three years in the province of 
Swiss historical enquiry, and the collection of 
archives. He summarised the most important 
publications, and coming to lesser details, took 
notice of the great crowd of minor historical 
memoirs, and especially of biographies, which have 
appeared during that interval in the daily and 
monthly periodicals of Switzerland. “ A wonderful 
zeal for historical research has been stirred up,” 
he said, “and the success corresponds to the 
zeal.” He closed his address with a reference to 
“ Bundesrevision,” without which the public 
speech of a Swiss citizen at this time would be 
incomplete. Historical research, with scholars of 
the best modem Swiss type, is not a curious 
amusement, but a service to the living generation: 

“ We are desirous of joining together anew to give 
our common help and furtherance to science and to 
the feelings of patriotism which it awakens. May 
the revision of the federal league put forth fresh 
blossoms in our society.” 

Several papers were read during the day. Professor 
Baucher, of Geneva, delivered a lecture upon the 
Weisse Buch. In this so-called Weisse Buck, the 
history of Tell is related by Uri, Schwyz, and 
Unterwalden; he showed proofs that the author 
of it had largely used the “ JustingerscheChronik.” 
Staatsschreiber Annet, of Solothum, read a paper 
upon Wilhelm Herter, the hero of the battle of 
Murten (better known to us as Morat). There is 
great uncertainty amongst historians about the 
origin and life of this man, who played so great a 
part in the battle. The compiler of the history of 
Switzerland in the old Cabinet Cyclopaedia —for so 
long our only English History of Switzerland— 
sets him down without hesitation or misgiving as 
“ Herter of Strassburg.” The year 1876 will be the 
fourth centenary of that great battle, and will be 
observed by the Swiss with much fervour. The 
work of Mr. Kirk on Charles the Bold has been well 
read in Switzerland, and no little indignation is felt 


on the manner in which he characterises the partici¬ 
pation of the Swiss in the Burgundian war. “ It 
was undertaken at the instigation of France, for 
the interest of France, and in the pay of France.” 
The first of a series of articles on “ Die Saeularfeier 
der Burgunderkriege” appeared in the Sonntagsblatt 
of the Bund of Bern on Sunday last, October 4. 
The writer feels that he is called upon to prove 
that he and his countrymen ought not to celebrate 
a “ Busstag,” but can honestly keep a “ Freuden- 
fest” on the anniversary of Murten. Pfarrer 
Ochsenbein, of Freiburg, laid before the Society a 
paper relating to the battle. He is working at a 
festival lecture, and has thrown himself entirely 
upon the study of original documents. He hopes 
to give fuller demonstration than has yet been 
offered of the part taken by Wilhelm Herter in 
the battle. Professor Hidber, of Bern, treated the 
subject of the history of the use of tobacco in 
Switzerland. There are plentiful materials, we 
believe, in other cantons for studying the fight of 
tobacco for toleration amongst the confederates, 
but Herr Hidber dealt mainly with his own can¬ 
ton, in which the tobacco war was both severe 
and amusing. Dr. Bachtold, of Solothurn, 
added some illustrations from this canton. 
Dr. Wyss, the president of the Society, spoke 
on the social and national importance of this war. 
It is an agreeable feature in the constitution of 
this Societv, in the present bitter divisions of 
Switzerland, that it is composed of politically 
heterogeneous elements, and it is still more agree¬ 
able to find that they have worked hitherto with¬ 
out difficulty or conflict. Two recent publications 
were distributed to the members after the closing 
banquet and the customary toasts and “ hochs: ” 
1. Lorenz Aregger, Sklave in Algier. Nach seinen 
eigenen Aufzeichnungen. Edited by Herr Annet, 
and dedicated by the Society to the Historical 
Union of the canton of Solothurn. 2. The Umer 
play of Wilhelm Tell. By Wilhelm Vischer. 
Ein hiipsch Sj)yl, gehalten zu Ury in der Eydgno- 
schaffl von dem frommen und ersten Eydgnossen , 
Wilhelm Tell genannt. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The conductors of the Austrian expedition to 
the North Pole have agreed amongst themselves 
to publish the history of their travels in two 
books. One of them—the larger one—will con¬ 
tain the scientific results, and the other one a 
narrative of the adventures of the expedition. 
The latter is to be written in a more popular 
style. All the principal members of the expe¬ 
dition will be contributors to these works. 

Schlagintweit, the traveller, is giving lectures 
at Konigsberg. On the latter days of last week 
he devoted several lectures to an account of the 
Pacific railway. Another lecture treated of Cali¬ 
fornia and the Chinese settled there; and in an¬ 
other he spoke of the indigenous peoples of 
America. According to the lecturer, the Red¬ 
skins are destined to disappear altogether in the 
course of a few dozen years, because they are im¬ 
pervious to civilisation. 

The correspondent of the Russian Gazette de 
VAcadlmic writes that an Englishman of the name 
of Hobham was organising a colossal undertaking 
which was to cost five million roubles, and was 
nothing less than the diversion of the waters of the 
Arpatchai into channels to be cut throughout the 
length and breadth of the vast desert plain of 
Sardar Abad, for its thorough fertilisation and 
cultivation. Mr. Hobham has already obtained 
the grant of the plain from the Russian Govern¬ 
ment ; the works have commenced, and Mr. Hob¬ 
ham hoped to attract 100,000 Irish and German 
emigrants to settle on the reclaimed lands. 

Mr. Vice-Consul Dupuis, in his just issued 
report on the trade and commerce of Susa (in 
Tunis), relieves the usually formal nature of such 
documents with a few notes of a classical nature. 


Too familiar from early reminiscence of school¬ 
days, he writes, are the accounts of Caesar’s 
exploits for one on the spot of contested sites of 
towns now no more to forego all comment. Mr. 
Dupuis then proceeds at some length to connect 
certain modem towns with those mentioned in 
Caesar’s Commentaries. Thapsus, where Scipio 
and King Juba were defeated, stood unquestion¬ 
ably at Cape Demas, the salt lake spoken of being 
Sibkha Nen Noon. The ruins here are on a large 
scale. The amphitheatre, the vast cisterns, and 
immense quantities of marble fragments, show 
that a large town once occupied the site. That in 
the present miserable hamlet of Eldjem we see 
the ruins of Thysdrus is proved by an inscription, 
now to be seen at the chapel of St. Louis, at Car¬ 
thage, which was found among the cUbris. The 
magnificent amphitheatre, which is in some 
respects the counterpart of the Colosseum at 
Rome, is alm ost intact; remnants of columns and 
fragments of marble are scattered around. It is 
possible (thinks Mr. Dupuis), that search on this 
spot would bring to light more than has been 
found at Carthage. 

Official accounts from Aleppo state that the 
ill-advised measures adopted by the Turkish 
authorities with the view of making the Arabs of 
the Desert till the soil have been altogether unsuc¬ 
cessful. Their pastoral propensities are opposed 
by force, hut the only practical result is the im¬ 
poverishing of the population. A few strips of 
cultivation are to be seen on the banks of the 
Euphrates, but those who sow are afraid to return 
ana reap, lest they should again fall into the hands 
of the Turks. Portions of tribes have been sur¬ 
rounded by cordons of troops, their horses and 
mares taken from them, their sheep made to die of 
starvation by being prevented from seeking pas¬ 
ture. These unwilling husbandmen being then 
compelled to sow a field or two with com, the 
troops leave them to settle as they best may, and 
begin the same process with another tribe. 

In a recently published memorandum on Central 
Asia and its trade with Hindustan, Major Mont¬ 
gomerie states that— 

“the chief articles exported from Hindustan to 
Eastern Turkistan are opium, coarse Amritsar shawls, 
various kinds of brocades, or kimkab, rod leathor, 
cotton, chintzes, sugar, and spices. The chief imports 
from Chinese territory and Turkistan consist of 
pushm or shawl wool, tea, charras (extract of hemp), 
silk (made up and raw), silver, gold, borax, sulphur, 
ponies, &c. . . . Though the traffic through Ladakh 
has diminished, a large portion of it has only been 
diverted to other and more difficult roads, with, of 
course, an increased cost of carriage, but to what ex¬ 
tent I have not the means of knowing, though it is 
welt known that the Chinoee send a good many things 
down the Sutlej, avoiding the Jamu Maharajah's 
territories altogether. . . . Traffic is at present carried 
on between the Punjab and Eastorn Turkistan, and also 
with Lhassa; but between Eastern Turkistan, in 
latitude 36° and longitude 80°, and Lhassa, in latitude 
29° and longitude 92°, I know no other place of any 
great importance at the back or north of the Hima¬ 
layas that would be likely to afford the base for a 
large traffic. Kafilas come from Yarkand anij Kliotan 
to Lch (Ladakh) every year, and one kafila or more 
comes from Lhassa to Leh . . . Lhassa can lie most 
conveniently reached from Bengal by Darjiling, 
Assam, &c.' 

In summing up, the same officer expresses an 
opinion that trade with Hindustan would suit the 
people of “ Eastern Turkistan best, more especially 
as they consume many of the products of Hin¬ 
dustan, which are not produced in Russia at any 
rate—such as opium, sugar, spices, &c. In the 
first place, the capital, Yarkand, is (as the crow 
flies) 390 miles from Jhilam; whereas the nearest 
point of the Caspian is 1,030 miles; any similar 
point in China is perhaps 3,000 miles, and is sepa¬ 
rated from Yarkand bv the thirty marches across 
the great desert of Gobi; and consequently there 
is but little doubt that the routes to Yarkand 
favour the trade with Hindustan.” 
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Mb. Bauebxan, the gentleman deputed by the 
Duke of Argyle to examine the iron and coal de¬ 
posits of India, has issued his report, but it is not 
very encouraging as regards the prospect of future 
mineral wealth for India. The Dest iron ore he 
has seen is the brown hematite of the Nerbudda 
valley, which is found in limestone about twenty- 
five miles north of Gurrawara; and if good coal be 
discovered in the borings now going on there, that 
station would form a good site for iron works 
producing small bar and sheet iron and similar 
high classed products. There is no locality 
which answers perfectly all the requirements 
for iron working, but on the whole Raniganj 
seems to offer the best site. It is only fair, 
however, to that distinguished body, the Geolo¬ 
gical Survey of India, to remark that this con¬ 
clusion entirely confirms their previously ex- 

S essed opinions. At the time that they surveyed 
aniganj, it was considered unadvisable to recom¬ 
mend the establishment of large ironworks, but 
since then increased facilities of communication, 
discoveries of better coals, the possibility of mak¬ 
ing coke, and the steady rise in the price of im¬ 
ported iron, have mnde the successful manufacture 
of iron a less doubtful speculation than before. 
It is much to be wished in the interests of India 
that these expectations may be realised. 

The Nile appears from all accounts to have oc¬ 
casioned great anxiety to the Egyptian people 
during the last fortnight. About the beginning 
of September news came from the Soudan that 
the summer rains had abnormally swollen the 
stream; shortly afterwards, it appeared that at 
four places in tipper Egypt the river had burst its 
bounds, and had laid a large extent of country 
under water, the loss of life and property being 
very great. In this crisis great energy was dis¬ 
played by the Government and people. Not less 
than 200,000 men have been distributed along the 
course of the river and the great canals in Lower 
Egypt, and at the weakest points watchmen are 
osted every fifty or sixty yards. At Damietta, a 
yke gave way, but it was promptly repaired, and 
beyond that caused by infiltration, there now 
appears to be no prospect of any serious damage. 
The most recent telegrams state that the sub¬ 
sidence of the waters has actually commenced. 

The Chicago Tribune states that General Sheri¬ 
dan, in his recent expedition to the Black Hills 
(already noticed in our columns), took the pre¬ 
caution to take two experienced gold-seekers with 
him, and that they were fairly surprised at the 
abundance of gold in the district. The deposits 
extend for about 160 miles north and south and 
200 miles from east to west. The region is at 
present occupied by the Sioux Bed. Skins, and 
they form such a mixture of hostile and friendly 
tribes, that some difficulty is anticipated in get¬ 
ting them to “ move on ’’ westward without 
having to resort to force. 


COLLEGE FOB BEX AND WOMEN. 

An inaugural meeting of this institution will be 
held at eight o’clock next Monday evening, at St. 
George's Hall, Langham Place, under the presi¬ 
dency of Mr. Thomas Hughes. For ten years 
past it has been known to many good friends as 
the College for Working Women, 20 Queen’s 
Square, and under this designation it performed a 
small, but not unimportant, educational function. 
Here came mothers, that they might be able to 
teach their children in the course of time. Here 
came certain brave girls, out of a love of know¬ 
ledge that was stronger than the love of pleasure 
or the natural weariness that follows a laborious 
day. And how constant and unflagging this love 
of knowledge was! Year after year found the 
same students following up one course of study after 
another. It would have been a pity, certainiy, had 
there been a want of opportunity for this fine'devo¬ 
tion. For a long time, however, it has been the de¬ 
sire of the|managers to realise the idea of the late 


Professor Maurice, and so to enlarge the scope of 
their institution as to throw open classes, library 
and conversation room, to men as well as to 
women; and this after long deliberation, and after 
having assured themselves of the sympathy and 
co-operation of their old students, they have at 
last resolved to do. 

We are all familiar with the current arguments 
against mixed classes. Similar classes, however, 
are already successfully carried on in many insti¬ 
tutions alike in London and the country; and 
there are many special reasons why they should 
be employed under the circumstances. The 
council remind their friends generally “of the 
many evils which arise from the separation of 
men and women in the worlds of learning and 
thought, and of the ennobling influence which 
each sex has upon the other, when both 
are united in a common work with serious 
purpose and endeavour.” But out of the spe¬ 
cial circumstances, as I say, there arise special 
reasons in favour of the scheme now adopted. 
The number of students with the old system was 
necessarily so limited that there was a certain 
waste of power, especially in the higher subjects, 
which will, it is hoped, be now no longer the case. 
Again, wives and sisters will be free to come to 
the College under the new conditions, bringing hus¬ 
band or brother along with them; and the prose¬ 
cution of some worthy study will no longer entail 
upon them the discomfort and actual danger of 
another daily separation, besides that already en¬ 
tailed upon them by their necessary work. Men 
and women, besides, will thus be brought together 
by common devotion to culture instead of the 
usual haphazard juxtaposition and perpetual 
“ handy-dandy ” of the world. And once brought 
together, they will associate in an atmosphere not 
otherwise attainable for them; their intercourse 
will take on something of refinement from the 
example of those among whom they move; and 
so culture will be begun in them, not only of a 
deeper kind, but in a maimer more intimate and 
effectual. 

Besides increased supervision, and the care 
which the Council has taken to leaven the life of 
tlie college by the presence of those well qualified 
to do so, the programme will remain as before. 
The classes will include, as before, those on 
Mathematics, Literature, Languages, Physical 
Science, History, Law, and Art. 'The Saturday 
evening lectures will be given, for the present 
session, by Professor Morlev, Mr. Fumivall, and 
Mr. Newton, of the British Museum. To all 
who have the higher culture of the working- 
classes truly at heart, this announcement cannot 
fail to be of interest; and the interest will be¬ 
come more serious and hopeful, I believe, as the 
facts are more carefully weighed. 

ItoiiEM Louis Stevenson. 


henrik ibsen’s return. 

Christiania: September 34. 

This somewhat* sedate—not to say dull—capi¬ 
tal has during the past few days been the scene 
of unwonted excitement. This break in our habits 
is not due, however, as generally is the case at 
this season to the meeting of any learned congress, 
or to the more trivial festivities of an international 
exhibition, but simply to the visit of the national 
poet—Henrik Ibsen. For many years he has 
lived in Dresden—turning his back upon his 
native land because he imagined his country¬ 
men too dull or too careless to give his works the 
attention they deserved. And it must be allowed 
that had it not been for the high praise accorded 
to Ibsen in Germany, and more recently in England, 
it is probable that many Norwegians would have 
been even now ignorant of the genius, whom 
their want of sympathy had banished from the 
country. Of late years however, and more 
especially since the revival of the national theatre 
at Christiania, the works of Ibsen have become 
better known to his compatriots, and the more they 
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were known the more were their beauties acknow¬ 
ledged and appreciated. 

From Dresden, where Ibsen had been living 
during the last ten years, he has written one after 
another in rapid succession five or six pieces, be¬ 
sides a considerable quantity of minor poems, 
which have obtained for him the undisputed rank 
of lie greatest of living Scandinavian poets. His 
principal works are Brand , Per Gynt, De Unget 
Porbund, Kortgsemneme , Kejter og GaliUeer, most 
of which are accessible to those unacquainted with 
Norsk through the medium of excellent German 
translations. In spite, however, of their admira¬ 
tion for his great talents, the Norwegians were 
too good patriots to be able to pardon their 
master-singer for having abandoned his native 
land. It seemed to them as though his works 
lost some of their value for them by being written 
in a foreign country. On the other hand, they 
explained in some degree the satire and irony of 
his writings to the bitterness with which they 
thought he regarded his country, and took as 
pointed against themselves and their former blind¬ 
ness his sharpest and most cutting epigrams. 

During the ten years of his self-imposed exile, 
Ibsen paid frequent visits to both Denmark and 
Sweden, and in both countries was received with 
all the honour due to his genius and renown. By 
degrees a feeling grew up in Norway that he 
would never put his foot again on his native land, 
and that he continued to look upon his com¬ 
patriots as his enemies. That this feeling was 
wholly without foundation is evident from the 
events of the last few weeks. Ibsen after passing 
a short time in some of the remote districts of the 
country, and revisiting the scenes with which he 
was once so familiar, arrived in Christiania a few 
days ago. The anger of his countrymen vanished 
as if by magic, and Ibsen has been the object of 
more enthusiasm than it was possible to imagine 
the lymphatic Norwegian capable of feeling or 
displaying. 

The great fete, however, was that given by the 
students of the Christiania University. They 
formed themselves into a vast procession and went 
to Ibsen’s lodgings to offer their homage to the 
poet. On reaching his lodgings in the I’ilestraeda 
a deputation was sent up to him, and on hearing 
of their arrival, Ibsen came down into the street. 
After singing the first two verses of a hymn 
composed for the occasion, the students saluted 
the Skald with loud cries of “Long life to 
Henrik Ibsen! ” accompanied by loud hurrahs, in 
which the vast crowds of bystanders joined. 
Ibsen then addressed them in the following terms, 
explaining through them to the country his real 
feelings and the cause of his long estrangement:— 


“Gentlemen,—During the past few years, whilst 
living in a foreign country, the feeling has arisen 
from time to time more strongly in my mind that I 
must see my native land again. I will not disguise 
from you that it was with much doubt and uneasiness 
that I finally decided upon this journey home. My 
stay would, it is true, be but short; but I felt how- 
even short it might be, it would always prove long 
enough to dispel an illusion in which I would fain 
have continued to live. I asked myself. In what spirit 
will my countrymen receive me? The flattering re¬ 
ception accorded to my works could not fully re¬ 
assure me, for the question still remained how do I 
]>ersonai/g stand with my fellow countrymen ? For it 
is not to be denied that on more points than one there 
has been dissension between us. As far as I have 
been able to understand, the complaints urged against 
mo were of a twofold nature. People took it for 
granted that I looked with unwarrantable bitterness 
on my personal and privato relations with my country¬ 
men—nay, further I was even accused of directing 
attacks against peculiarities and incidents of our 
national life, which in the opinion of many had a 
claim to be treated with anything but irony. 

“ I do not think I can make a better use of the pre¬ 
sent moment, so full of gratification and honour to mo, 
than to devote it to an explanation and a confession. 

“ I have never made my private circumstances the 
immediate subject of any poem. In former sorrowful 
days I attached less importance to these circumstances 
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than I have sines been able to justify. When the 
eider’s nest was plundered for the first, second, and 
third times it was robbed of its illusions and of great 
life-inspiring hopes. At times, too, I felt that I with 
others stood responsible for a period when high 
thoughts and noble aspirations were buried under 
songs and feasting.* But let me leave this sul .juct, and 
ask what is the poet's work ? I understood it lute in 
life. It consists mainly in seeing, but also in making 
others see, objects as they appear to the poet’s eye. 
But one’s own life-experience can thus alone be seen 
and shown. This need of life-experience is precisely the 
secret spring of all modern poetry. Every poem I 
have composed during the past ten years I have lived 
through in spirit. But no poet’s experience can be 
his own alone. That which he secs and feels, his 
contemporaries seo and feel also, for if they did not 
how could the giver render himself intelligiblo to the 
receiver? 

“ And what have been the life-experiences whence 
my poetry was inspired? The field was wide. I wrote 
partly of those things which, but as glimpses and in 
my best hours, have moved me with tlio living force of 
all that is great and beautiful. I wrote of tliat which 
stood above my daily self, and wrote of it in order to 
hold it fast beforo my eyes and in my soul. But I 
wrote also of things of an opposite nature—of things 
t,hat inward contemplation shows us as the dregs and 
refuse of our own being. In this case the poet’s work 
has been to me as a bath, whence I felt that I arose 
purer, healthier, freer. Yes, Gentlemen, no one can 
represent as a poet that of which he has not to a cer¬ 
tain degree, and at all events at certain moments, had 
the model in himself. Where is the man amongst us 
who fans not, now and again, felt and acknowledged 
in himself a contradiction between word aud act, be¬ 
tween wish and duty, between life and doctrine? Or 
where is the man who has not on some occasions 
revelled in a feeling of egotistical self-sufficiency, and 
half as a foreboding, half in downright earnest, paint,d 
his state in fair words both to himself and others ? 

“ In speaking thus to you ns students, my words 
will be understood as they should be. The student's 
mission is in many points identical with the pool’s; 
the one as well as the other has to render first to him¬ 
self, and then through himself to others, a clear account 
of the questions bat h temporal and eternal that agitate 
the times and the world to which he belongs. 

"In this sense I may truly say that during the 
years I havo spent on foreign soil, I have tried to be a 
good student. A poet belongs by nature to tlio far- 
seeing. Never have I seen my native land and the 
life there so fully, so clearly, so closely, as I did from 
my far-off borne beyond tlio sea. 

“And now, my dear countrymen, let me end with a 
few words that also have reference to an experience in 
real life. When the Emperor Julian towards the 
close of his career saw himself surrounded by crumb¬ 
ling ruins, nothing struck so deep into his mind as 
the thought that all he had achieved was to be re¬ 
membered with honour and esteem by a few cold clear 
heads, whilst his adversary was enshrined with love 
in warm living human hearts. And pondering on 
this ancient story a question has often arisen in my 
own mind during my solitude in a distant country. 
To tliat question the youth of Norway lias replied to¬ 
night, and by an answer fuller and warmer than I 
expected to receive. I shall carry back that answer 
as the richest memory of my visit to mv country¬ 
men, and I trust that the events of this day are an 
experience which will some day bo reflected in a future 
work. If this should happen, and if I do some day 
send home such a work, I beg the students to accept 
it as a clasp of the hand, and as thanks for this our 
meeting I beg them to receive it as a work in which 
thoy have a part.” 

After the speech, which was received with 
’oud cheers, the students sang the third verse of 
their song and then quietly dispersed. 

The evening closed with the performance of 
Ibsen’s comedy of De Unget Forbund at the 
National Theatre. Edith Pradez. 


* The poet here alludeB to the " Scandinavism ” 
which the youth of his generation imagined they could 
found by means of speeches, patriotic songs, and fes¬ 
tive gatherings of the students of three Scandinavian 
kingdoms. Nothing came of this powerless efferves¬ 
cence of enthusiasm, and Scandinavia still awaits her 
Bismarck. 


BAXRT CORNWALL. 

Mr. Bryan Waller Procter, better known 
as Barry Cornwall, who died last Monday, was a 
pathetic example of the wastefulness of destiny. 
He was horn tnirty years too soon, or two hundred 
years too late, and so his rare and high powers 
ran to seed. He had great quickness and delicacy 
of literary feeling, and a combination not very 
common, of force and vividness of expression, 
with a suggestive artistic reserve. He had not the 
kind of imagination which is capable of organising 
and peopling a coherent ideal world, and the real 
world did not supply him with the materials 
which would have fertilised his talent. He never 
revolted against the complicated decorums of 
modem civilisation and respectability, but his 
works show an inexpressible pining after a freer 
and simpler life, where primitive passions could 
have fair play, and attain to an ideal elevation. 
Instead of finding characters and scenery among 
his contemporaries to inspire him, he had to in¬ 
spire himself with the literature of the Renais¬ 
sance, especially that of the Elizabethan age. 
His literary activity was concentrated into a very 
small space—the years between 1819 and 1823; 
after that he wrote nothing except songs and 
editions and criticisms and biography. It is 
curious at first sight that he should have written 
nothing till he was over thirty, if the accepted 
date of his birth he right; hut after he had es¬ 
caped from the solicitor's office at Caine to the 
intellectual atmosphere of London, and the com¬ 
parative freedom of the bar, he had to educate 
himself in company with those who, like Lamb 
and Leigh Hunt, were rediscovering the age of 
Shakspere and Boccacio. To judge from Mr. 
Jerdan’s autobiography, he had scarcely begun to 
write before he began to publish, and, when he 
began, he poured out a singularly full and rapid 
stream of all kinds of verse, that was never hasty 
or unfinished ill form, though often crude and 
incomplete in substance. His writings were well 
received, but he found he had to work at his pro¬ 
fession, and the muse is a jealous mistress, who 
only pays flying visits to those who cannot spend 
their lives in waiting upon her. It shows the 
essential healthiness of his nature that, under 
these uncongenial conditions, he should have 
made so few excursions into the poetry of revolt. 

“ Tabtarus,” a scene in which a Mooorish magician 
sees the famous souls lost long ago, and then 
loses his own, is the most conspicuous instance, 
and proves that he could imagine, if he could not 
produce, most of the effects of the Satanic school. 
Magic had rather a fascination for him always, 
but his fancy was hampered by his judgment: 
his perception of the dreariness of commonplace 
found better expression in the “ Fall of Saturn,” 
the “ Letter of Boccacio,” and even in the lyrics 
dedicated to convicts and beggars and outlandish 
patriots. But the deepest expression of all the 
passion which could find no outlet for itself in 
life is the ever-recurring idealisation of Death, 
now as the jovial king who welcomes all to his 
court, now as the grim stranger who takes 
the fiiirest from the feast, now as the gentle 
comrade with whom the weary are at rest, now 
as the bride of the spirit “ amorous-eyed.” 

The worship of Death is for the most part con¬ 
fined to the lyrics, and it is probably true that 
Barry Cornwall will be best remembered as a 
lyric poet: his talent was of the kind which 
is apt to be fragmentary except when it is sus¬ 
tained by a tradition, and it is only in the lyrical 
form that such a talent can reach complete¬ 
ness, the completeness of a snatch of a bird’s 
song. Perhaps Barry Cornwall felt this him¬ 
self, for he persevered in writing lyrics after 
he had given up most other forms of verse, 
and set before himself the systematic object of 
giving an expression to the varied and subtle 
moods of modem life, which should be as fresh 
and spontaneous as the lays of the minstrels of a 
simpler and, he owned, a coarser time. Perhaps 
the archaism detracts a little from the spontaneity; 


at least it could hardly be said that the greatest 
excellence of his lyrics is to flow easily. Hia 
dramatic works show another side of his talent 
quite as exquisite as his lyrics, though circum¬ 
stances hindered their attaining even the same 
degree of perfection. He understood thoroughly 
how to conduct a poetical conversation, which 
should be graceful and moving, with enough 
imagery and not too much; he could even, as his 
tragedy of Mirandola proves, arrange five acts with 
intelligent regard to stage effect; but he had little or 
no invention, he is always repeating the device of 
lovers parted by being led to believeeach other false, 
and most of his dramatic scenes could hardly form 
part of complete plays. The situation is explained 
and not advanced. The fact is, that he showed 
his complete appreciation of the poetical language- 
of the Elizabethan age by reproducing it instead 
of bv describing it. And this applies to the least 
interesting section of his work, the metrical tales, 
which are a medley of bright and clear descriptions 
strung together by a thin thread of sentimental or 
humorous narrative, and only remarkable as show¬ 
ing how freshly he had felt classic and Italian 
literature. His directly critical writings have 
little value, with the exception of the very dignified 
and graceful tribute to Lamb. His preface to 
Kenny Meadows’s illustrated Shakspere is curiously 
nai ve and almost boyish: he was too old at seventv 
to leam the temper of a critical age, and he came 
too late to find theplace for which he was really 
fit—at the feet of Ford and Fletcher. 

G. A. Sikcox. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE rOEHS OF 'WILLIAM BLAKE. 

56 Euston Square, Oct. 5. 

Mr. Pickering recently published a volume 
entitled The Poems of William Blake, comprising 
Songs of Innocence and Experience, together with 
Poetical Sketches, and some Copyright Poems not 
in any other Edition ; and on September 5 I re¬ 
viewed the volume briefly in the Academy. Mr. 
Pickei mg, it seems, did not like the review; ami 
he has now printed a little fly-sheet headed 
William Blake aiul his Editors, of which a copy 
reached me by post. There are in Mr. Pickering's 
fly-sheet two incorrect statements, which I wish 
to rectify—leaving its other readers to judge of 
any further argumentative or critical matter con¬ 
tained in it. 

1. Mr. Pickering says that the editor of his 
volume, Mr. R. H. Shepherd, some years ago, 
“ had with some reason accused the Messrs. Ros¬ 
setti of taking unwarrantable liberties with the 
text of Blake,” as published in Mr. Gilchrist’s Life 
of that artist. Now there was no reason whatever 
for accusing “ the Messrs. Rossetti ” of anything 
of the sort. I, being one of the two Messrs. 
Rossetti, had nothing at all to do with the 
selecting or editing of the poems of Blake in that 
book. (I commented one single poem, The Mental 
Traveller). 

2. Mr. Pickering says that, in my review 
printed in the Academy, I have “ impugned the 
veracity of a statement on the title-page of the 
new edition, to the effect that it contains some 
copyright poems not in any other edition.” What 
I really did was to affirm—and I now re-affirin it 
—that the number of “copyright poems not in 
any other edition ” is limited to two—viz.: the 
Song hy a Shepherd, and Song by ah Old Shepherd. 
It is true—and this I had already pointed out in 
the Academy —that the edition contains one other 
fully copyright poem, Long John Brown and Little 
Man / Bell-, also nine more poems (of which 
Mr. Pickering now specifies the titles) taken from 
a MS. book by Blake lately in Mr. Pickering’s 
possession. But these are not “ copyright poems 
not in any other edition : ” for the Long John 
Brown was previously published bv Mr. Pickering 
himself, in 1806; and the remaining nine were 
also thus published, and had before that, with 
some verbal modifications, been printed in Gil¬ 
christ's Life of Blalce, 1803. W. M. Rossetti. 


THE STYX AND THE XOKYTOS. 

Athens : September, 1874. 

According to Moses (iv. 5, 18), the Jews swore 
by the cursed bitter water. According to Homer 
(Iliad ii. 755; viii. 30f); xiv. 271; xv. 37, 185; 
Odyssey v. 185; x. 614), the gods swore the most 
sacred and terrible oaths by the waters of the 
Styx, whose fall in a cascade from a great 
height he distinctly describes by the epithets 
rarn^npivnv Xreydc i'Oup and Iruyof e/aruf aiVa 
piitieu. The fall of the Styx in drops from a great 
height is also confirmed by Hesiod ( Theogtmia, 


785 and 805), “ cold water which falls in drops 
(the word saraXiyinv has this signification, Iliad 
xviii. 109) from a steep height. The very ancient 
immortal water of tne Styx which flows in a 
rocky place.” All the later poets represent the 
Stvx as flowing in a plain in Ilades. According 
to Herodotus (vi. 74), the Arcadians swore by 
the water of the Stvx, which was falling in drops 
from a rock near Nonakris, a town in Arcadia, 
situated in the neighbourhood of Pheneos. Ac¬ 
cording to Pausanias viii. 18, the water of the 
Stvx is not only mortiferous to men and animals, 
but it breaks glass, crystal, and vases of baked 
clay. He adds that objects of horn, bone, 
iron, copper, lead, tin, silver, or amber, rot 
(oiiiroi rat) in the water of the Styx, which falls 
in drops from a lofty steep rock near Nonakris. 

I visited the fall of the Styx with a guide from 
the village of Solos, which is presumed to occupy 
the site of Nonakris. Of this city even Pausanias 
9aw only a few ruins, which have since disappeared. 
The road is the worst I ever saw. After an hour’s 
ride on a steep and narrow footpath I had to leave 
the horse behind and proceed for two hours and a 
half on foot. Bathed in sweat, I arrived at last 
at the Styx, which does not flow from the snow 
of Mount Chelmos, as E. Curtius writes ( Pelo- 
poanes i. 195), but flows froiu a low cavern, 20 
feet below the top of a perpendicular rock wall 
of that mountain 220 feet high. Owing to the 
smallness of the rivulet and the great height 
(200 feet) of its fall, the water at once dissolves 
in drops, which, by the attraction of the rock, 
unite again at half height on the wall, and with a 
very low murmur the streamlet reaches the 
ground, flows a short distance, and disappears by 
a subterranean passage. The most horrible and 
terror-inspiring wildness of the locality, and the 
the mysterious silence with which the waters 
dissolve in drops and soon disappear, explain the 
important and sacred character the Styx acquired 
in remote antiquity. But from the verses of 
Homer (Odyssey x. 613-514): “where into Ache¬ 
ron the Pvriphlegethon flows and the Koky- 
tos, which is an arm or outlet (otroppiJJ) of the 
waters of the Styx,” we learn that the poet under¬ 
stands hy Styx only the source, and that he 
calls Kokytos the stream of the rivulet. Since, how¬ 
ever, the word (cwcttiiv is derived from rwciW, and 
always has the meaning, “wailing, lamentation, 
in great distress,” etc. (as e. g. Iliad xxii. 409 and 
447; Pindar, Pyth. iv. 202), it is evident that the 
streamlet received this name from the tearlike 
drops into which it dissolves. This is also proved 
by the name of the river Acheron, into which 
both the Kokytos and the Pvriphlegethon flow, 
for Acheron is composed of the two words a\ta 
pine. 'Ax"i- means “ pain, sorrow, sadness; ’’ pitiv 
means “ to flow.” Tne name Styx is derived from 
nrvyiui, and means “the abhorred.” The rock- 
wall from which the Styx, or better, from which 
the Kokytos flows, is of red colour, but that part 
of it which is touched by this streamlet's water is 
black, and this has given rise to the present name, 
“ Mavroneria.” It is true that the water of the 
Stvx or Kokytos is very cold, but this is the 
natural consequence of its height of about 0,400 
feet above the level of the sea. I have drunk 
copiously of it, and can affirm that not only is it 
not mortiferous, but that I never drank cleaner, 
more delicious, or wholesomer water than this. 

About an hour and a half before reaching the 
waterfall I passed two caverns, both of which may 
lay claim to the honour of being that into which, 
according to Pausanias (viii. 18) the insane daugh¬ 
ters of Proitos fled. One of these grottos, which 
is to the right and close to the path, contains 
remnants of small modern house-walls and is said 
to have been inhabited by an eremite; the other 
is to the left at a height of 300 feet in the smooth 
rock wall, which ascends at an angle of sixty- 
five degrees. One would never believe that this 
cavern could he scaled hy men ; but it is an his¬ 
torical fact that in the Greek revolution, at the 
approach of Ibrahim Pasha’s army, thirteen Greek 


families took refuge in it. My guide stated, 
that they had been attacked there by the 
Egyptian troops, and that these had been repulsed 
with great slaughter. This is confirmed by the 
inhabitants of Solos. Remnants of steps cut in 
the rock can be traced from the foot of the rock 
up to the cavern, the entrance of which is nearly 
walled iip. The villagers pretend that after the 
revolution it served as a den of robbers. 

Dr. Henry Schliemann. 


JOHN lyly’s poems. 

8, St. George's Square, N.W. 

A question of ^reat interest with regard to the 
author of Euphues is raised by the contents of 
the Rawlinson MS., Poetry, 148. It contains a 
copy of Watson's Hekatompathia, or Passionate 
Pilgrim, with an address, to “ John Lyly the 
Authour, his friend,” ending, “Farewell, John 
Lilliat,” thus seeming to identify Lyly and Lilliat. 
The MS. also contains a series of poems signed 
“John Lilliat” or lie A, which have not hereto¬ 
fore been printed or attributed to Lyly (so far as 
we know). Though the one printed below would 
suit well the tone of Lviv's petitions to Elizabeth 
in 1590 and 1093 for some reward, “ lande, fines, 
or forfeitures,” because his thousand hopes and 
hundred promises have brought him “just no¬ 
thing,” yet the “ Lilliat, minister,” of leaf 50, 
the “ Dulcibell Porter, my scholler” of leaf 41, 
back, and the daughter Priscilla in 1599 (Lviv's 
only yet-known daughter having been born in 
1003), seem to point to a second John Lyly = 
Lilliat. J. FuRNrTALL. 

[MSS. Bawl. Poet., 148, loaf 37.] 

LILLIAT HIS HALECONTENT. 

“ 1. Attend awhile. 

The ragged stile. 

That from my Muse doth flo : 

Whose lowd lament, 

Of discontent, 

Copartner of my woe. 

2. As men are friended. 

So Lawo ys ended. 

The adage oldo doth say 
And with the moste, 

In evry Coast 
Affection hears tho sway. 

3. Lewd Barabbas 
acquitted was 

And sett at libertio : 
when Jesns Christ, 
sonne of tho hig'hst, 

Condempned for to die. 

4. The innocent, 
in discontent, 

finds fewest friends, God knowes: 
when greater sway, 
bears all away, 
with bigg bravado showes. 

5. Let little Hie. 
but looko awry, 

Rewarded with a rapp: 

When bigger bug 
doth striue & strug. 

And feareth not the slapp. 

6. True iustice flead, 

Plnvno dealing dead. 

Tile weakest to the wall: 

Wrongs sets a face 
Right to disgraco, 

The Judge pleads parciall. 

7. Yet in nil this, 

Not ono tlier is. 

My wrongo will seemo to right; 

But for mvne ease, 
am glad to pleaso. 

And say the Crowne is white. Im K. 

Lucse. 21, 10. 

Per patientiam vestram, 
possidolo animas vostras. 

St. Barnard. 

Deiectum, non oieetura.” 
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SCIENCE. 

The Physiology of the Circulation in Plants, 

in the Lower Animals, and in Man. By 

J. Bell' Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 

(London: Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 

This is a thoroughly disappointing book. 
Dr. Pettigrew is, I believe, a distinguished 
anatomist; his title-page states that he is a 
Lecturer on Phy siology and an Examiner in 
the same subject at Edinburgh. When such 
a man takes the trouble to write a volume of 
upwards of three hundred octavo pages on the 
circulation, one would expect it to contain 
either new facts and views setforth in a logical 
and consistent manner, with some apprecia¬ 
tion of the points at issue, or at least a careful 
and well arranged digest of what is already 
known on the subject. The reader of Dr. 
Pettigrew’s volume will find but little of 
either one or the other. 

The first portion, chiefly on the circulation 
in plants, is thoroughly unsatisfactory. It 
gives one the impression of being made up of 
extracts from note-books put together with 
hardly any attempt at arrangement, and of 
fragments of verbatim reports of imperfectly 
prepared lectures, with all the repetitions, 
loose statements, illogical arguments, and 
irrelevant remarks, which may sometimes be 
excusable in an over-worked lecturer, but 
which there can be no justification for print¬ 
ing. The style of this portion of the book 
may be judged of by an example which is 
hardly more than a fair specimen of some 
hundreds of sentences. Dr. Pettigrew wishes 
to say that the animals he is speaking of re¬ 
semble the higher plants in having distinct 
vessels for the circulation of their juices, but 
no heart or contractile vessel. This he ex¬ 
presses in the following wonderful sentence: 
“We have now, you will observe, got distinct 
vessels in animals minus contractilo power 
as in plants ” (p. 83). 

Nor is the matter any better than the 
manner. He states that “ intracellular cir¬ 
culation is due in a principal measure to 
physical causes, such as absorption and 
evaporation, endosmose and exosmose, capil¬ 
larity, chemical affinity, &c.,” but gives us 
only the very vaguest idea of the way in 
which he supposes that these somewhat 
heterogeneous forces produce the phenomena 
he is discussing. Indeed in this, as in the 
rest of the book, he seems to have no clear 
physical ideas whatever. No one would 
complain of him for confessing his inability 
to explain the very obscure phenomena of 
the circulation of the protoplasm in vege¬ 
table cells, but nothing whatever is contri¬ 
buted to the solution of the difficulty by 
a diagram showing how a gyration of the 
contents of an oval cell might be produced 
by introducing and removing fluid at the 
right places in its boundary wall. Before 
any such explanation is accepted it must be 
shown that there are forces competent to 
introduce and remove fluid at the right 
places, and to an extent sufficient to produce 
the observed amount of motion. This is not 
even attempted. 

Again, on page 5J there is a diagram 
representing two tubes with currents pass- 
ng along them in opposite directions, and 
two oval cells between them with their con- 
•nts rotating. It is said in explanation that 


“ the fluids passing through the vessels wash 
and penetrate the sides of the cells obliquely 
and cause their contents to gyrate.” If this 
sentence means anything it must be that the 
fluids, after passing through the cell wall by 
an osmotic action, retain so much of their 
original momentum as to begin to move 
inside the cells along the wall, or at least in 
a direction making an acute angle with it. 

The section on the foetal circulation is 
better put together, but does not seem to 
contain anything of much physiological in¬ 
terest that is not to be found in the ordinary 
text-books, except, indeed, such a startling 
remark as the following (p. 123) :—“ A 
mixed circulation amply meets the require¬ 
ments of the foetus, and is a positive advan¬ 
tage, as it places the foetus in the condition 
of the reptiles, which are very tenacious of 
life, and endure much hardship without 
sustaining positive injury.” The connexion 
between a mixed circulation and tenacity 
of life is of course nowhere explained. A 
great deal of space is occupied with a dis¬ 
cussion on some points in the anatomy of 
the decidua, on which the author differs 
from Goodsir and Reid. I am not anato¬ 
mist enough to feel justified in expressing 
an opinion on the matter. 

A great part of what the author says 
about the hearts of vertebrates, as well as 
about the contractile vessels of some lower 
animals, is spoiled by a strange opinion about 
the action of muscular fibres. Dr. Petti¬ 
grew maintains (without a particle of evi¬ 
dence) that the elongation of a muscular 
fibre is as much an active process as its con¬ 
traction, and that otherwise there would be a 
great loss of power—not understanding, ap¬ 
parently, that work done against the elasti¬ 
city of an elastic body is not lost but simply 
stored up to be used again when the elastic 
body recovers its natural dimensions. When 
a portion of a machine has to move forcibly 
in one direction, and then to be quickly 
brought back to its original position, this is 
almost always done by means of a spring; 
the additional work done in extending the 
spring is simply what would have had to be 
expended in bringing the parts of the 
machine back to their original position if 
there had been no spring to do it. No power 
is lost, and that which is available is applied 
in what is usually the most convenient way. 
Dr. Pettigrew seems very unwilling to allow 
elasticity to play a greater part than he can 
possibly help. He says (p. 185) : “A muscle 
is capable of acting in two directions : it can 
first elongate and then shorten itself; but 
these are opposite movements, and between 
them a pause or halt (the dead point of 
engineers) inevitably occurs. Elasticity 
gets the muscle over this dead point, and 
decreases the duration of the pause.” A 
sentence which only shows that he does not 
know what “the dead point of engineers” 
means. Again (p. 172): “If rigid vessels 
were compatible with the movements of 
animals they would be preferable to elastic 
ones for carrying on the circulation, as, in 
this case, the heart would merely require to 
force on the blood without having to dilate 
the vessels. If we were asked to transmit 
fluid from one point to another we would 
never dream of employing an elastic tube.” 
Certainly not, because iron and lead are 


cheaper, stronger, and more durable than 
india-rubber; but when we have to cause a 
continuous flow through a pipe by means of 
an intermittent pumping action, as in a fire- 
engine, we necessarily make a part of the 
tube elastic by the introduction of the air- 
vessel. 

The section on the valves of the heart and 
veins, and their action, is fairly well done, 
without any striking novelty, but that on the 
innervation of the heart is very meagre. 
Out of some five and thirty pages of which 
it consists, twenty are purely anatomical, 
and seven are devoted to a lengthy refuta¬ 
tion of the doctrine that the contractions of 
the heart are caused by the stimulus of the 
blood (a refutation which does not touch 
the doctrine in any shape in which it has 
been held by any reasonable physiologist), so 
that tie whole difficult and complicated 
question of the physiology of the nerves 
affecting the heart is disposed of in about 
eight pages. Dr. Pettigrew ends by saying 
that, in carrying out his design to produce a 
comprehensive view of the circulation, he 
has been compelled to expunge much that 
was old and introduce much that was new, 
and that how far he was right, time and an 
advanced physiology would determine. There 
can bo no doubt that the book does not con¬ 
tain a great deal that most people would 
look for in such a treatise, and I shall be 
much surprised if “time and an advanced 
physiology ” confirm any portion of the 
“ new ” physiological views which Dr. Petti¬ 
grew has here set forth. C. Trotteb. 


COMPARATIVE VIEW OP SANSCRIT AND OTHER 
LANGUAGES, BT T. H. COLEBROOKE. 

Oxford, September, 1874. 

I mentioned in my Address before the Aryan 
section of the Oriental Congress that I possessed 
some MS. notes of Colebrooke’s on Comparative 
Philology. They were sent to me some time ago 
by his son, Sir E. Colebrooke, who gave me 
leave to publish them, if I thought them of 
sufficient importance. They were written down, 
as far as we know, about the years 1801 or 
1802, and contain long lists of words expressive 
of some of the most important elements of early 
civilisation, in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Teutonic, 
Celtic, and Slavonic. Like everything that Cole¬ 
brooke wrote, these lists are prepared with great 
care. They exist in rough notes, in a first, and in 
a second copy. I give them from the second copy, 
in which many words from less important lan¬ 
guages are omitted, and several doubtful com¬ 
parisons suppressed. I have purposely altered 
nothing, for the interest of these lists is chiefly 
historical, showing how, long before the days of 
Bopp and Grimm, Colebrooko had clearly perceived 
the relationship of all the principal branches of the 
Aryan family, and, what is more important, how 
he had anticipated the historical conclusions which 
a comparison of the principal words of the great 
dialects of the Aryan family enables us to draw 
with regard to the state of civilisation anterior to 
the first separation of the Aryan race. No one 
acquainted with the progress which Comparative 
Philology has made during the last seventy years 
would think of quoting some of the comparisons 
here suggested Dy Colebrooke as authoritative. 
The restraints which phonetic laws have since im¬ 
posed on the comparison of words were unknown 
in his days. But with all that, it is most Bur- 
prising to see how careful Colebrooke was, even 
when he had to guess, and how well he succeeded 
in collecting those words which form the earliest 
common dictionary of our ancestors, and supply 
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the only trustworthy materials for a history of the 
very beginnings of the Aryan race. 

Max Muller. 

Father. 

Sans. Pitrf (-ta). Seng. Hind. Pita. Pers. Pider. 
Sans. Janayitri (-ta). Gr. Geneter, Gennetor. Lot. 
Genitor. 

Sans. Tata. Seng. Tat. Arm. Tat. Wat. Corn. 
Tad. Ang. Dad. 

Sans. Vaptri (-ta). Seng. Bapi. Hind. Baba, Bip. 
Germ. Vater. Setg. Vader. 1st. Bader. Gr. Lat. 
Pater. 

Mother. 

Sans. Janayitri, Janani. Gr. Gcnneteira. Lat. Geni- 
trii. 

Sans. Matri (-ta). Seng. Mata. Lat. Mater. Gr. 
Meter. Sclav. Mati. Ir. Mat’hair. Germ. Mutter. 
Sax. Moder. Selg., 1st. Mooder. 

N.B. The roots jan and jani (the past tense of which 
last is jajnye, pronounced jaggs in Bengal, Tirhut, 
etc.) are evidently analogous to the Latin gigno, and 
Greek gennao. 

Son. 

Sans. Putra. Hind. Putr, Put. Land. Putren. OH. 
Pua. 

Sans. Sunu. Hind. Sun, Suan. Goth. Sunns. Sax. 
Suna. Selg. Soen, Sone. Sue. Son. Salm. Szun. 
Pol. Boh. Syn. Scl. Sin, Syn. 

Grandson. 

Sans. Naptri (-ta). Lat. Nepos. Hind. Niti. Mahr. 
Nath. 

Granddaughter. 

Sans. Naptri. Lat. Neptis. Hind. Natni. . Seng. 
Natni. Ori. Nituni. 

Daughter's Son. 

Sans. Dauhitra. Bmg. Daukitro. Hind. Dohta. 
Gr. Thugatridous. 

Son's Son. 

Sans. Pautra. Hind. Pota. Seng. Pautro. 
Daughter. 

Sans. Duhitrl (-ta). Seng. Duliita. Hind. Dohiti. 
Goth. Dauhter. Sax. Dohter. Pers. Dolchter. 
Selg. Dochtere. Germ. Toohter. Gr. Thygater. 
Sue. Dotter. Isl. Dooter. Dan. Daater. 

Sans. Toca. Buss. Doke. Hind. Dhiya, Dhi. Or. 
Jhia. Scl. Hzhi. Dalm. Hckii. Boh. Dey, Deera. 
Ir. Dear. 

Brother. 

Sans. Bhratri (-ta). Hind. Bbrata, BhaV, Bhayi, Bir, 
Biran. Pers. Biradar. Corn. Bredar. Wat. 
Braud. Ir. Brathair. Arm. Breur. Mona. Breyr. 
Scl. Brat. Buss. Brate. Dalm. Brath. Boh. 
Bradr. Germ. Bruder. An.-Sax. Brother. Sax. 
Brother. Lat. Prater. Gall, prere. 

Sister. 

Sans. Bhagini^ Hind. Bhagni, Bahin, Bhaini. 

Seng. Bhogini, Boin. Mahr. Bahin. Or. Bhauni. 
Sans. Swasri (-si). Ir. Sliiur. Gall. Soeur. Mona. 
Sywr. Sicil. Suora. Lat. Soror. Germ. Schwester. 
Sax. Sweoster. Goth. Swister. Hall. Zuster. 
Wal. Chuaer. 

Father-in-law. 

Sans. Swartura. Beng. Sosur. Mahr. Sasara. Hind. 
Susar, Susra, Sasur. Lat. Socer, Socerus. Gr, 
Hecyros. 

Mother-in-law. 

Sans. Swnlrii. Seng. Sosru, Siisuri. Hind. Sis. 
Mahr. Sasu. Lat. Socrus. Gr. Hecyra. 

Wife's Brother. 

Sans. Syala. Beng. Syiloc. Hind. Sili. Or. Sala. 
Husband's Brother. 

Sans. Divrf (-vi), Devara. Hind. Diwar. Guj. 
Diyar. Mahr. Dir. Gr. Daer. Lat. Levir 
( Olitn. Devir). 

Son-in-law. 

Sans. .7imatri (-ta). Hind. Jamal, Jawai. Pers. 
Damid. 

Widouf. 

Sans. Vidhava. Lat. Vidua. Sax. Widwa. Holl. 

Woduwe. 

Daughter-in-law. 

Sans. Badhi. Hind. Bahu. Beng. Bau. Gall. 

B. a. 

Sans. Snushi. Cashm. Nus. Penj. Nuh. Gr. Nyos. 
Lat. Nurus. 


Sun. 

Sans. Heli (-lis). Gr. Helios. . Arm. Heol. Wal. 

Hayl, Heyluen. 

Sans. Mitra. Pehl. Mithra. 

Sans. Mihara, Mahira. Pers. Mihr. 

Sans. Sura, Surya. Hind. Surej. Mahr. Sir], 
.Surya. Ori. Suruy. 

Moon. 

Sans. Chandra. Bind. Chind. Chandr, Chandr-ma. 
Sans. Mis (mah). Pers. Mah. Boh. Hettyc. Pol. 
Miesyac. Dalm. Miszecz. 

Star. 

Sans. Tara. Hind. Tara. Pers. Sitareh. Gr. Aster. 
Selg. Sterre. Sax. Steorra. Germ. Stem. Corn. 
Arm. Steren. 

Month. 

Sans. Masa (-sas). Hind. Mahini, Mas. Pers. Mali. 
Scl. Messcz. Dalm. Miszecz. Wal. Misguaith. 
Gr. Mene. Lat. Mensis. Gall. Mois. 

Day. 

Sans. Diva. Mahr. Diwas. Lat. Dies. Sax. Dseg. 
Sans. Dina. Hind. Din. Boh. Den. Scl. Dan. 
Dalm. Daan. Pol. Dzien. Ang. (Ant.) Den. 

Night. 

Sans. Batri. Hind. Bat. Penj. Ratter. 

Sans. Nis, Niii. Wal. Arm. Nos. 

Sans. Nacta. Lat. Nox. Gr. Nyx. Goth. Nahts, 
Nnuts. Sax. Niht. hi. Natt. Boh. Noc. Gall. 
Nuit. 

By Night. 

Sans, (ndv.) Nactam. Lat. Noctu. Gr. Nyctor. 

Shy, Heaven. 

Sans. Div, Diva. Beng. Dibi. Liv. Debltes. 

Sans. Swar, Swarga. Hind. Swarag. Guz. Sarag. 
Cant. Cerua. 

Sans. Nabhas. Beng. Nebho. Buss. Nebo. Scl. 
Nebu. Boh. Nebe. Pol. Niebo. 

God. 

Sans. Diva (-vas), Divnta. Hind. Diwati. Penj. 
Did. Taml. Taivnm. Lat. Deus. Gr. Theos. 
Wal. Diju. Ir. Diu. 

Sans. Bhagavin. Dalm. Bogh. Croat. Bog. 

Fire. 

Sans. Agni. Casm. Agin. Beng. Agun. Hind. Ag. 
Scl. Ogein. Croat. Ogayn. Pol. Ogien. Dalm. 
Ogany. Lat. Ignis. 

Sans. Vahni. Boh. Ohon. 

Sans. Anala. Beng. Onol. Mona. A til. 

Sans, Bushman (mi). Cant. Sua. 

Sans. Tanunapit. Wal. Tin. Ir. Teene. 

Sans. Varhis. Sax. Viir. Bclg. Vier. 

Water. 

Sans. Ap. Pers. Ab. 

Sans. Paniya. Hind. Pani. 

Sans. Udaca. Buss. Ouode. Scl. Voda. Boh. 
Woda. 

Sans. Nira. Nira. Beng. Nir. Cam. Nira. Tel. 

Nillu. Vulg. Gr. Nero. 

Sans. Jala. Hind. Jal. Ir. Gil. 

Sans. Aria. Ir. An. 

Sans. Vir, Viri. Beng. Bir. Jr. Bir. Cant. Vra. 
Cloud. 

Sans. Abhra. Penj. Abhar. Casm. Abar. Pers. 
Abr. Gr. Ombros. Lat. Imber. 

Man. 

Sans. Nara. Pers. Nar. Gr. Aner. 

Sans. Minava, Minusha. Guz. Minas. Beng. Minus. 
Dan. Hand. Sax. Man, Men. 

Mind. 

Sans. Manas. Gr. Menos. Lat. Mens. 

Bone. 

Sans. Ha,Ida. Hind. Uadi. 

Sans. Asthi. Lat. Os. Gr. Osteon. 

Hand. 

Sans. Hasta. Hind. Hath. Penj. Hatt’h. Beng. 
Hit. Pers. Dest. 

Sans. Onra. Gr. Cheir. Vulg. Gr. Chore. 

Sans. Parti. Wal. Pawen. Ang. Paw. 

Knee. 

Sans. Jinu. Penj. Jihnu. Pers. Zinu. Hind. 
Gntani. Gr. Gonu. Lat. Genu. Gall, Genou. 
Sax. Cncow. 


Foot. 

Sans. Pida, Pad. Or. Pad. Beng. Pod, Pi. Hind. 
Part, Payar. Lat. Pes (pedis). Gr. Pous (podos). 
Vulg. Gr. Podare. Gall. Pied. Goth. Fotus. Sax. 
Fot, Vot Sue. Foot. 

Sans. Anghri. Beng. Onghri. Scl. Soga. Pol. 
Nogi. 

Breast. 

Sans. Stana. Beng. Stan. (Ang. Pap.) Gr. Sler- 
non. Lat. Sternum. (Ang. Chest.) 

Navel. 

Sans. Nibhi. Hind. Nabh. Beng. Nii. Or. Nihi. 
Pers. Nif. Gr. Omphalos. Sax. Nafela, Navela. 

Ear. 

Sans. Carua. Hind. Can. Arm. Skuara. Cor*. 
Skevam. 

Nose. 

Sans. Nasiei, Nisa, Nasya. Hind. Nic. Penj. Nacca. 
Casm. Nast. Lat. Nasus. Germ. Nase. Bdg. 

Nuese. Sax. Noese, Nosa. Sue. Nasa. Boh. Nos. 
Scl. Nus. Dalm. Nooss. 

Tooth. 

Sans. Danta. Hind. Dint. Penj. Dand. Pers. 

Dendan. Wal. Dant Lat. Dens. Gall. Dent. 
Gr. Odous (ontos). Selg. Tant, Tand. Sax. Toth. 

Mouth. 

Sans. Mucha. Hind. Much, Muh, Munh, Munh. 
Penj. Muh. Guz. Moh. Sax. Muth. 

Elbow. 

Sans. Anka, flank; Anga, membram. Gr. Agkon. 
Voice. 

Sans. Vieh (vac). Lai. Vox. Gr. Ossa. 

Name. 

Sans. Niman (-ma). Hind. Nam, Niofl. Pers. Nam. 
Gr. Onoma. Lat. Nomen. Gall. Nom. Sax. 
Nama. 

King. 

Sans. Rij (-t', -d), Eajan (-ja). Hind. Baji. Lat. 
Rex. Gall. Boy. Wal. Bhuy, Rhiydh. Ir. High, 
Bak. 

Kingdom. 

Sans. Rtynya (-am). Lat. Begnum. 

Town. 

Sans. Chet'a. Hind. C’keri. Wal. Kaer. Arm, 
Koer. 

House. 

Sans. 6eas. Gr. Oicos. 

Sans. Griha. Hind. Ghar. Casm. Gar. 

Ship or Boat. 

Sans. Nau (nans.) Gr. Naus. Lat. Navis. Pers, 
Nau. Hind. Nau, Niu. Or. Ni. Cam. Niviya. 
A Small Boat. 

Sans. Plava. Mah. Plav. Gr. Ploion. 

Thing, Wealth. 

Sans. Bai (ras). Lat. Bes. 

Mountain. 

Sans. Parvata. Hind. Parbat, Pahir. Penj. Para* 
bat. Cam. Parbatavu. 

Sans. Adri. Penj. Adari. Ir. Ard. 

Sans. Naga, Aga. Jr. Aigli. 

Sans. Grivan (-vi), Giri. Lus. Grib. Scl. Hrib. 

Each or Stone. 

Sans. Prastara. Hind. Patt'har. Guz. Fat'har. 

Beng. Pat'har. Gr. Petra. Lat. Petra. 

Sans. Grivan (-vi). Penj. Garav. 

Tree. 

Sans. Dm (dras), Druma (-mas). Gr. Drys (Drymos, 
a wood). Epir. Druu. Buss. Dreous. Scl. Dreru. 
Sans. Tam. Goth. Triu, Trie. Sax. Treo, Treow. 
Dan. Tree. 

Pomegranate. 

Sans. Bohita. Gr. Bhoa, Bhoia. 

Horse, 

Sans. Gkot'aca. Hind. Ghori. Guz. Ghoro. Casm, 
Gum. Wal. Goruydh, Govar. 

Sans. Haya (-yas). Ant. Sans. Amsha. Id. Horn, 
Hestur, Dan. Hest. Sue. Hast. Sax. Hors. 
Sans. Aiva. Penj. Aswa. Pers. Asp. 

Ass. 

Sans. Chara. Penj. Char. Pers. Khar. 

Sans. Gardabka. Hind. Gadhi. Jit rh. Gadaha. 
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Mule. 

Sana. Aiwatam. Pers. Astar. 

Camel. 

Sant. Ushfra. Sind. Unk Guz. TJt. Penj. Ustar. 
Pers. Uihtor, Shutur. 

Ox, Cow, Pull. 

Sans. Go (gaus). Sind. Gau, Gal. Seng. Goru. 
Pers. Gau. Sax. Cu. Sue. Koo. Belg. Koe. 
Germ. Kue. 

Sant. Ucshan (-sha). Sax. Oxa. San. Oxo. Isl. 

Uxe. Boh. Ochse. Germ. Ochs. Wal. Ychs. 
Sans. Yrisha, Yrishan (-sha). Tirh. Brikh. Boh. 
Byk. Pol. Beik. Balm. Bak. But. Bik. Hung. 
Bika. Wal. Byuch. Arm. Biych. Corn. Byuh. 

Goat. 

Sans. Bucca, Barcara. Sind. Bacra. Mahr. Bocar. 
Guz. Bocaro. Beng. Boca. Arm. Buch. Corn. 
Byk. Sax. Bucca. Gall. Bouc. Sue. Bock. Belg. 
Bocke. Ital. Becco. 

Ewe. 

Sans. Avi (-vis). Gr. Ois. Bat. Ovis. Sax. Eowe. 
Wool. 

Sans. Urtia. Sind. Tin. Scl. Volna. Pol. Welna. 
Boh. Wlna. Balm. Yuna. Sue. Ull. Isl. Ull, 
Belg. Wul. Germ. Wolle. A.-Sax. Wulle. 
Wall. Gulan. Corn. Gluan. Arm. Gloan. Ir. 
Olann. 

Bair of the Body. 

Sans. Lava. Ir. Lo. 

Sant. Loman (-mi), Roman (-mi). Bind. Roan. 
Beng. Lom, Rom. Catm. Rum. Mah. RomA 

Bair of the Head. 

Sans. Cesa. Hind. Cos. Catm. Cis. Bat. Crinis. 
Sans. Bala. Sind. Bal. 

Hog. 

Sant. Sucara (fem -ri). Penj. Sur. Hind. Suar, Su- 
war, Su, Suen. Beng. Shucar, Shuor. Mahr. 
Ducar. Tirh. Sugar. Nepal. Surun. Dan. Suin. 
Sue. Swiiu. Bus. Swina. Cam. Swynia, Swine. 
Ang. Swine. Sax. Sugn. Soil. Soeg, Sauwe. 
Germ. Sauw. Ang. Sow. Belg. Soch. Bat. Sus. 
Gr. Hys, Sys. Bacon. Sika. Pers. Kb uc. Wall. 
Hiikh. Corn. Hoch, Hoh. 

Boar. 

Sant. Varaha. Hind. Barah. Oris. Barahi. Beng. 
Boraho, Bora. Com. Bora, Baedh. Belg. Beer. 
Sax. Bar. Ang. Boar. Span, Berraco. Gall. 
Verrak Ital. Venro. 

Mouse. 

Sans. Mushaca. Musha. Hind. Mus, Musa, Musi, 
Musri, Musna. Penj. Musha. Tirh. Mus. Bat. 
Mus. Gr. Mils. Sax. Mus. 

Bear. 

Sans. Ricsha. Hind. Rich’h. Penj. Richh. Guz. 
Renchh. Tirh. Rikh. 

Sans. Bhalla, Bhnllaca, Bhailuca. Hind. Bhal, Bhalu. 
Sans. AchTia, Acsha. Gr. Arctos. Wal. Arth. 

Wolf. 

Sant. Vrica. Halm. Vuuk. Scl. Vulk. Pol. Wulk. 
Insect. 

Sans. Crimi. Pert. Cirm. Beng. Crimi. 7ami. Crimi. 
Serpent. 

Sans. Ahi (ahis). Gr. Ophis. 

Sant. Sarpa. Pert. Serp. Bat. Serpens. Hind. Sarp. 
Cuckoo. 

Sans. Coeila. Hind. Coil. Bat. Cuculua. Gr. Kok- 

Sant. Rica. Bat. Ficus. 

Crab. 

Sans. Careata. Beng. Cancfa, C4n<rfa. Hind. Cbn- 
cri Cicra. Gr. Careinoe. Bat. Cancer. Wal. 
Krank. Com. Arm. Kankr. Gall. Cancre. Jr. 
Kruban. Sax. Crabba Ang. Grab. 

Cucumber. 

Sant. Carcati. Beng. Cancur. Hind. Caeri. Bat. 
Cueumer, Cucumis. Gall. Concombre. Ang. Cu¬ 
cumber. 

Sound 

Sant. Swana, Swina. Bat. Sonus. ITa Sftn S6n > 
Sain. Sax. Snnd. 


Sleep. 

Sans. Swapna, £aya, Swapa. Beng. Sbdon. Hind. 
(Supna) Sona [to sleep]. Gr. Hypnos. Wal. Hep- 
pian [to sleep]. Sax. Sleepan. Ang. Sleep. 

New. 

Sans. Nava (m. Navas, f. Navi, n. Navam), Naviiia. 
Bat. Novus. Gr. Neos, Nearos. Pert. N6. Hind. 
Nayi, Nawen. Beng. NiaTa. Wal., Corn. Neuydh. 
Ir. Nuadh. Arm. Nevedh, Noadh. Gall. Neu£ 
Ang. New. Sax. Neow. 

Young. 

Sans. Yuvan (Yuvi). Bat. Juvenis. 

Thin. 

Sans. Tanus. Bat. Tenuis. 

Great. 

Sans. Mahi. Gr. Megas. Bat. Magnus. 

Broad. 

Sans. Urus. Gr. Eurus. 

Old. 

Sans. Jirfias. Gr. Geron. 

Other. 

Sans. Itaras. Gr. Heteros. 

Sans. Anyas. Bat. Alius. 

Fool. 

Sans. MudTias, Murchas. Gr. Moros. 

Dry. 

Sans. Cshiras. Gr. Xeros. 

Sin. 

Sans. Agha. Gr. Hagos (veneratio, scelus). 

One. 

Sans. Eca. Hind., Beng., &c. Ec. Pers. Ybc. 

Two. 

Sans. Dwi (nom. du. Dwau). Hind. Do. Pers. Do. 
Gr. Dyo. Bat. Duo. Gall. Deux. Com. Deau. 
Arm. Dou. Ir. Do. Goth. Twai. Sax. Twu. 
Ang. Two. 

Three. 

Sans. Tri (nom. pi. Trayas). Bat. Tres. Gr. Treis. 
Gall. Trois. Germ. Drei. Soil. Dry. Sax. 

Threo. Ang. Three. Wal., Arm., Ir. Tri. Com. 
Tre. 

Four. 

Sant. Chatur (nom. pi. Chatwaras, fem. Chatasrns). 
Bat. Quatuor. Gall. Quatre. Gr. Tessares. Pers. 
Cbehar. Hind. Chehar. 

And. 

Sans. Cba. Bat. Que. 

Fite. 

Sans. Panclm. Hind. Pinch. Pers. Penj. Gr. 

Pente. Arm., Com. Pemp. Wal. Pymp. 

Six. 

Sant. Sbash. Pers. Shesh. Bat. Sex. Gr. Hex. 
Gall., Ang. Six. Wall. Khuekh. Com. Hnib. 
Arm. Huekb. Ir. Sho, Seisbear. 

Seven. 

Sans. Sapta. Bat. Septem. Gall. Sept. Germ. 

Sieben. Ang. Seven. Sax. Seofon. Gr. Hepta. 
Pert. Heft. Hind. Sat. Wal. Saitb, Am., 
Com. Seith. Jr. Sheakhd. 

Eight. 

Sans. Ashfa. Pers. Hasbh Hind. Ath. Gall. 

Hnit. Sax. Eahta. Ang. Eight. Ir. Okht. 
Bat. Octo. 

Nine. 

Sans. Nava. Hind. No. Bat. Novem. Wal., Com. 
Nan. Arm. N&o. Ir. Nyi. Pers. Noh. Gall. 
Neuf. Sax. Nigon. Ang. Nine. 

Ten. 

Sam. Dasa. Hind. Das. Pers. Dah. Bal. Decem. 
Ir. Deikh. Arm. Dek. Com. Dig. 

Pronouns. 

I. 

Sans. Aham (Acc. Mi; Poss. and Dak Mi; du. Nau; 
pi. Nas). Bat., Gr. Ego. &e. Pers. Men. Hind. 
Mai. Ir. Me. Wal , Com. Mi. Arm. Ma. 

Thou. 

Sans. Twam (Acc. Twi; Poss. and Dat. Ti; dn. Yam; 
pi. Vas), Bat. Tu, &e. Gr. Su, &c. Hind. Ti, 
Tain. Beng. Tumi, Tui. Ir. Tn. Pert. To. 
Arm. Te. Com. Ta. Wal. Ti. 


Prepositions, &c. 

Sans. Antar. Bat. Inter. Sans. Upari. Gr. Hyper. 
Imt. Super. Sans. Upa. Gr. Hypo. Bat. Sub. 
Sans. Apa. Gr. Apo. Sant. Pari. Gr. Peri. 

Sans. Pra. Gr., Bat. Pro. Sant. Pari. Gr. Fera. 
Sant. Abhi. Gr. Ampbi. Sant. Ati. Gr. Anti. 
Sans. Aina. Gr. Ami. Sans. Aim. Gr. Ana. 

Tebuihxtions. 

Sans, (terminations of comparatives and superlatives) 
tarns, tamas. Gr. teros, tatos. Bat. terus, timus. 
Sans, ishthas. Gr. istos. 

Sans, (termin. of nouns of agency), tri. Gr. tor, ter. 
Bat. tor. 

Sans. (term, of participle), tas. Gr. tos. Bat. tus. 
Sans, (of supine), turn. Bat. turn. 

Verbs. 

7b Be, Root AS. 

Sans, asti, asi, asmi, santi, stha, smas. 

Gr. esti, eis (essi), eimi (D. emmi), eisi (D. enti, AE. 

henti), esto, esmen (D. cimes). 

Bat. est, es, sum, sunt, estis, sumus. 

To Go, Root I. 

Sans, eti, esi, imi, yanti, itha, imas. 

Bat. it, is, eo, eunt, itis, imus. 

Gr. eisi, eis, eimi, eisi, ite, imen (D. imes). 

7b Eat, Root AD. 

Sans, atti, atsi, admi, adanti, attba, adtnas. 

Bat. edit, edis, cdo, edunt, editis, edimus. 

Gr. esthieL 
Sax. etan. 

To Give, Root DA. 

Sans, daditi, dadisi, dadimi. 

Bat. dat, das, do. 

Gr. didosi, didos, didomi. 

Hence, Sans. Dinam, Bat. donum. 

7b Join, Root YUJ. 

Sans. Yunacti, Yimjanti. 

Bat. Jungit, Jungunk 
Sans. Yunajmi. 

Gr. Zeugnumi. 

Hence, Sans. Yuga. Bat. Jugun. Gr. Zugos, 
Zugon. Hind. Jua. Sax. Geoc. Ang. Yoke. 
Dutch. Joek. 

7b Sit, Root SAD. 

Sans. Sidati, Sidanti. 

Bat. Sedet, Sedeunt. 

Hence, Sans. Sadas. Bat. Sedes. 

7b Subdue, Root DAM. 

Sant. Dimyati. 

Gr. Damaei. 

Bat. Domak 

Hence, Damanam. Damnum. 

7b Drink, Root PA or PL 
Sans. Pibati, piyati, pibanti. 

Bat. Bibit, bibunt. 

Gr. Pinei, pinousi. 

7b Die, Root MRL 
Sans. Mriyati, mriyanti. 

Bal. Moritur, moriuntur. 

Hence, Mritis, mors, mritas, mortnns. 

7b Know, Boot JNYA. 

Sant. Jiniti, Jinanti. 

Gr. Ginosco or Gignosco. 

Bat. Nosco. 

Hence, Jnyatas. Bat. Nutus. Gr. Gnostoa. 

7b Beget, Root JAN. 

Jiyati. 

Sant. Pret. Jajnye (pronounced jagyi). 

Gr. Ginomai t tel Gignomai. 

Bat. Gigno. 

7b Go, Root SRIP. 

Sans. Sarpati. 

Imt. Serpit. 

Gr. Herpei. 

To See. Root DRll 

Gr. Derco. Sans. dris. Hind. Dik’h, to see. 

To Procreate, Boot SU. 

Sans. Suyati (Rad. Su). 

Hence, Sans. Suta, son. Hind. Suaii. Gr. Huios, 
Huieus, Huies. 

7b Know, Root VID. 


Sant, Vid, to know. 
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To Delight, Root TRIP. 

Sant. Trip. Gr. Terpo. 

To Strew, Root STRl. 

Sane. Stri. Lat. Stemo. Ang. To strew. Gr. 
Stornumi, stronnumi. 

Adverbs, &e. 

Sane. A. Gr. A priv. (before vowels An). 

Sant. Su. Gr. Eft. 

Sane. Dus. Gr. Dys. 

Sane. Cha. Gr. Te. Lat. Que. 

Sane. Na, no. Lat. Ne, non. Angl. No. 

Sane. Chit (in comp.). Lat. Quid. Gr. Ti. 

Sane. Nanu. Lat. Nonne. 

Sane. Prabhato. Gr. Prol. 

Sane. Pura, Puratas. Gr. Pro, Proteros, &c. 

Sane. Punar. Gr. Palin. 

Sane. Pura. Gr. Palai. 

Sane. Alam. Gr. Halis. 

Sane. Hyas. Gr. Chthes. 

Sane. Adya. Hind. Aj. Lat. Hodie. 


GERMAN PHILOLOGICAX CONGRESS. 

Innsbruck, Sept. 28. 

The Twenty-ninth Meeting of German Philo- 
logers (Versammlung Deutscher Philologen und 
Schulmanner) began to-day, or let us say, rather 
(since the social element is an essential part 
of the gathering), began yesterday evening with 
the “ Begriissung ” in the “ Redoutensiile.” The 
guests were met at the station by Dr. Jiilg, of the 
tJniversity of Innsbruck, who had been chosen 
president for the year, and were presented with 
the “ Festschriften,” the papers dedicated to the 
present meeting. These include the Programme 
of the Innsbruck Gymnasium (with papers on the 
Dative in Virgil, by Dr. H. Dittel; and on the 
Influence of the old Tyrolese Estates on the Legis¬ 
lation, by Dr. J. Egger), and corresponding offer¬ 
ings from the other Tyrolese and neighbouring 
schools, viz.: On the Homeric Infinitive, by Pro¬ 
fessor Simmerle, of Hall; on the Speeches in 
Thucydides, by Professor Michaeler, of Botzen; 
Contributions to Homeric Uranology, by Dr. A. 
Krichenbauer, of Znaim; on the Compound Nouns 
in Homer and Hesiod, by Dr. Stolz, of Klagenfurt; 
on the Scholiasts on Horace, by Dr. Petschenig, 
of Graz; and on the Outline of Europe, by Dr. 
Schmidt, of Graz. 

The proceedings were opened to-day with an 
address from Dr. Jiilg, in which he pointed out 
the special interest of Innsbruck and the Tyrol for 
philology and history. The mere list of the names 
of villages is enough, as he showed; for it contains 
the traces of the many successive nations that have 
passed over the country, at once a fastness and a 
highway between north and south. Dr. Jiilg's 
address was followed by speeches of welcome from 
high officials of the Tyrol: after which the read¬ 
ing of papers began. The first paper, by Dr. 
Thomas, the Librarian in Munich, on “ Humanis- 
mus und Zeitsinn,” contrasted the wide and liberal 
character of the philology of forty years back with 
the more mechanical spirit in which it is apt to 
be pursued in the present day—a spirit which he 
happily characterised by the word “Alexan- 
dinism.” Then followed an excellent essay by 
Professor Arnold, of Wurzburg, on the Theatrical 
Masks of the Ancients. The subject was one 
which involved a good deal of detail, and which 
almost required the help of pictorial illustration ; 
but Professor Arnold succeeded in making it 
thoroughly interesting, partly by the clearness of 
his arrangement, but still more by the suggestive 
way in which he connected the use of masks with 
the ideal character of ancient dramatic art. 

The “ general sittings ” are occupied by Classical 
Philology, and so much of Archaeology as was 
likely to be of general interest. The special sec¬ 
tions are the “ Paedagogic,” the Oriental, the 
German and Romance, the Archaeologies the 
section of Comparative Philology, and the section 
of Modem Languages. The weather has hitherto 
been such as to show the singular beauty of 


Innsbruck to the greatest advantage, and the town 
wears its gayest dress in honour of its distinguished 
guests. 

Sept. 29. 

The meetings of sections began yesterday after¬ 
noon. The Paedagogic section met at four, and 
other sections at six. The most piquant dis¬ 
cussion appears to have taken place in the Oriental 
section, on the authenticity of the latest Moabite 
inscriptions. Professor Schlottmann defended 
them. Dr. Wetzstein was the chief assailant. 

The general meeting began to-day, at ten. 
After some preliminary business (in the course 
of which Rostock was fixed upon for the next 
meeting), Professor Brunn of Munich read a 
paper on the head of Demeter, found at Cnidos. 
After pointing out that Demeter is regarded in 
Greek mythology as the mother who mourns the 
loss of her daughter who seeks her painfully, and 
is finally united with her in a common worship, 
Professor Brunn showed in detail how this con¬ 
ception was carried out in the work of art in 
question. The ideal, he argued with much 
eloquence, was substantially that of the modem 
“ suffering mother,” and the profoundest motif of 
modem religious art was therefore not the fruit 
of dogma, but was an inheritance common to 
Greek and Christian. lie was followed by Pro¬ 
fessor liiese of Frankfurt, on the estimate of the 
Germans formed by the' Romans. In this paper 
an interesting analysis was given of the two main 
influences at work," the Caesarian sentiment which 
regarded the Germans if conquered as barbarians, 
if formidable as treacherous, and the reaction 
against Imperialism and Roman civilisation which 
saw in uncivilised races a happier because more 
“ natural ” state of mankind. 

The origin and growth of the latter influence 
were skilfully traced, going back to the Abii and 
“"ippemolgi of the Iliad and the Hyperboreans 
of Ileaiod. The next paper was by Professor 
Schiller of Constance, on the condition and task 
of the history of the Roman imperial times. It 
dwelt on the need of fuller study founded on the 
more abundant materials now available, especially 
inscriptions. The forenoon was closed by a vigor¬ 
ous and picturesque essay (or declamation) by 
Professor Kdchly, on the “ Pereae " of Aeschylus. 
Professor Kochlv’s theory that the last sheet of 
the “ Pereae ” is lost has at least the merit of sug¬ 
gesting to him some verses which might have 
been the translation of an Aeschylean conclusion. 

The work of the Sections began as early as 
eight o’clock. In the Oriental Section Professor 
Roth gave a statement of the progress of the 
great St. Petersburg Sanscrit Lexicon, now nearly 
completed, after the labour of twenty-nine years. 
Professor Roth’s account of this gigantic work, 
given with touching simplicity, mingled with 
honest pride and satisfaction, was listened to with 
the greatest interest and was followed by a special 
vote of sympathy and congratulation. 

Among other papers of interest to Orientalists 
and linguistic-students, may be mentioned that of 
Professor Lauth, on Ancient Ethiopian Names of 
Kings; of Dr. Budenz, on the comparative study 
of the Ugrian Languages; of Dr. Savelsberg, on the 
Lvcian Inscriptions. The last-mentioned scholar 
added to the “ Festgaben ” copies of the first part 
of his Beitrdge cur Eiitzijferung der lykiecher 
Sprachdenknidler. In Section IV. (German and 
Romance Philology), and Section VII. (Modern 
Languages)—sections whose province seems dif¬ 
ficult to distinguish—there were papers by Pro¬ 
fessor Bartsch on a new translation of Dante 
( Inferno , i.-v.), by Professor Mahn, on the Pro¬ 
vencal Language, and Dr. Immanuel Schmidt on 
the periods of English Literature in connexion 
with the history of the language, besides several 
papers relating to the Tyrol. With these last 
may be mentioned an archaeological contribution 
by Dr. Oehlenschliiger, of Munich. Your readers 
will understand that this is not even approxi¬ 
mately a complete list of the papers, but only a 
ritumi of the recollections of a single visitor. 


Oct. 1. 

Yesterday (Sept. 30) was employed in all excur¬ 
sion to Botzen, and to-day was the last of the 
meeting. Some interest was excited by an account 
given by Professor Schlottmann, of a supposed 
Phoenician statue found near the town of Syra¬ 
cuse, in the United States. The statue is of 
colossal size, ten feet in height, and is regarded 
by Dr. Schlottmann as a representation of Adonis. 
The circumstances of the discovery seem to ex¬ 
clude the supposition of imposture. Dr. Schlott¬ 
mann exhibited various photographs, 6orue of 
them taken while the statue was still in situ ; but 
he has been unable to obtain a copy of an inscrip-, 
tion which is said to be legible upon it. Tne 
speakers who offered remarks on the subject seemed 
disposed to suspend their judgment until the in¬ 
scription should be produced. Professor Schlott¬ 
mann was inclined to believe that Phoenician 
colonies reached America: pointing on the one 
hand to the alleged Phoenician inscriptions found 
in Brazil and other parts of the American conti¬ 
nent, and also to certain tracess of Phoenician in 
Indian geographical names; and on the other 
hand, to the traditions about the island of Atlantis 
which were current in Greece from the time of 
Solon. . 

The foreigner who is more or less familiar with 
the abundant literature of German philology, aud 
especially with numerous minor works, disserta¬ 
tions, “ programmes," degree exercises, of which 
it is composed, will naturally be led to consider 
how far previous impressions are confirmed or 
modified by the “ Philologenversammlung.” The 
most prominent tendency is towards an extreme 
specialisation, a laborious investigation of points 
of constantly diminishing interest, a mechanical 
style of work, and a consequent falling off in the 
value of philology as an instrument of liberal 
education. These dangers are already perceived 
in Germany, and, in fact, were the chief subject 
of the thoiightful address of Dr. Thomas. It may 
be said that they do not meet us so much in the 
science of language as in the older Philology pro¬ 
per, t. e., the interpretation of ancient texts: Dut, 
valuable as the scientific study of language is, it 
does not replace the study of literature, still less 
the study of the history of thought. In such a 
case, however, the perception of the evil goes a 
long way towards the cure. The essays read to 
the Innsbruck meeting were marked for the most 
part by two hopeful qualities, hitherto too often 
wanting in German philological writing; clear and 
interesting arrangement of materials, and per¬ 
ception of the bearing of minute enquiry on the 
general results of knowledge. As a special fruit 
of the latter quality may be noticed the effort to 
connect the different branches of enquiry; Pro¬ 
fessor Riese, for example, showed how a literary 
tradition as old as Homer might seriously in¬ 
fluence the political relations between Rome and 
the Teutonic nations. D. B. Monro. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Royal Microscopical Society ( Wedneeday , 
October 7). 

Charles Brooke, Esq., F.R.S., in the chair. A 
paper, by Alfred Saunders, Esq., entitled “Supple¬ 
mentary Remarks on Appenaicularia,” was read 
by the secretary, correcting some previous errors, 
and describing what appears to be a new species, 
though the author abstained from naming it as 
such. In another paper by Mr. Fitton, of Nor¬ 
wich, several new diatoms were described from 
New Zealand and Panama. Amongst them a verv 
fine Triceratium, considered to be a variety of 
T. fame, though having seven angles. Mr. Slack, 
in presenting a slide of silica films to the Society, 
explained that the deposit was made by passing 
silicic fluoride gas through four parts of glycerine 
and one of water. The structure of some of these 
films could not be well shown with large-angled 
. glasses and large-angled condensers, but became 
I clear with small-angled glasses, if well corrected, 
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and dark ground illumination with Mr. Wenham’s 
apparatus. Mr. Badcock exhibited a very curious 
living object remarkable for rapid movements of 
contraction and extension of two long appendages, 
and a shorter one springing from two rounded 
bladders. It was conjectured to be a hitherto 
unrecognised larval form of some entozoon. 


New Shakstere Society. — (Friday, Oct. 9.) 
Mr. Simpson read his paper on “ The Political 
Allusions in Sliakspere’s Cnronicle Plays.” After 
stating tliat these allusions would be found to 
apply not so much to events as to principles in 
controversy, he went on to discuss the seven 
reigns with which these dramas deal, to truce the 
poet's departures from the chronicles, to infer the 
intention which dictated these alterations, and 
then, comparing this intention with the circum¬ 
stances and controversies of the day, to discover 
the bias of the author, and the lesson whicli he 
intended to be gathered. Thus he treated King 
John in reference to the controversies on the title 
and succession to the Grown, and the aid upon 
which the competitors counted; King Richard 
in reference to the grievances of 1592-3; 
Henry IV. in reference to the Rebellion in 
the North, or rather to the discontent of which 
that Rebellion was the gravest symptom. Henry 

V. in reference to the political scheme of the 
Essexian party. In the part concerning Henry 

VI. Mr. Simpson introduced a discussion of a 
single historical clue which he traced through all 
the plays, namely, the consistent development of 
the history of the English nobility. He illustrated 
this point from the literature of the day. He did 
not find many political allusions of any conse¬ 
quence in Richard III. and Henry VIII. In 
conclusion, he made a few remarks on the political 
bias of the poet's mind. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Effects of the Division of the Semicircular 
Canals of the Ear. —In Dr. Knapp’s Archives of 
Ophthalmology and Otology, just published (vol. 
iii., no. 2, p. 20), Dr. Ldwenberg, of Paris, gives 
the results of a series of researches he has under¬ 
taken on the effects of division of the semicircular 
canals. It is well known that Flourens observed 
some peculiar derangements of motion in animals 
in which he had cut these canals, chiefly consist¬ 
ing in rotator} - movements of the head and of the 
body. Liiweuberg in repeating these experiments 
satisfied himself that accidental injury of portions 
of the brain cannot be considered as constituting 
a cause of these remarkable phenomena. He did 
not find that vomiting was a constant sequence of 
injury to the semicircular canals, as Professor 
Czermak had declared. His experiences prove the 
following points:—(I) That the derangements of 
motion are the result of irritation of the mem¬ 
branous canals and not of paralysis; (2) that the 
irritation of the semicircular canals produces the 
convulsive movements reflectively, without partici¬ 
pation of consciousness. Consciousness participates 
in these effects only in so far as it gives rise to 
renewed irritation by inciting the animal to volun¬ 
tary movement; (3) the communication of this 
reflex excitation from the nerves of the mem¬ 
branous semicircular canals to the motor nerves 
takes place in the thalamus. 

In an appendix to this paper Dr. Lowenberg 
gives also some experiments he made on the divi¬ 
sion of the auditory nerve in rabbits. For this 
purpose the knife was carried into the tympanum 
forwards and upwards. There immediately fol¬ 
lowed the characteristic movements of the head 
from right to left, and in addition the “ mouve- 
ments de manege.” The right ear seemed to have 
lost its hearing power. The “mouvements de 
manege ” continued for several days, but dimi¬ 
nished in intensity during sleep. If the animal 
were shaken or struck they increased in violence. 
On the third day the animal was killed. The 


dissection showed that while the right auditory 
nerve was almost completely divided, at the same 
time the semicircular canals of this side were 
partly crushed. This occurred in all cases. The 
substance of the brain was not injured; vomiting 
was not observed; derangements of motion only 
occurred when the injury was unilateral. 

Movement of Rotation of the Hand. —The com¬ 
mon theory of the rotation of the hand is that the 
radius alone moves around the ulna in the rotation 
of the forearm and hand. Dr. 0. Lecomte contests 
this view, and in an article in the ArchivesGtnirales 
de Medecine maintains that the rotation of the 
forearm and hand is executed by the simultaneous, 
harmonious, and similar movement of both bones 
of the forearm, the radius and the ulna; and that 
the rotation of the hand is not an unique move¬ 
ment. One principal mode of rotation may be 
admitted around a median axis, which is the pro¬ 
longation of the line of the third metacarpal bone 
and middle finger, but the axis of this movement 
may be displaced either inwards or outwards, and 
thus secondary modes of rotation of the hand are 
produced around axes passing through each of the 
other fingers or the intermediate spaces. The 
play of articulations in the movements of rotation 
is very complex. At the elbow, notably, the 
humero-cubital articulation plays an important 
part. The ulna executes on the trochlea of the 
humerus a movement of spiral torsion, which may 
vary in extent, but which is present in all the 
modes of rotation. The system of the rotator 
muscles of the hand comprises four muscles; two 
for the radius, two for the ulna. Each of these 
bones has a pronator and a supinator. There is 

radial pronator (the pronator teres); and a 
radial supinator (the supinator brevis); an ulnar 
pronator (the anconeus) ; and an ulnar supinator 
(pronator quadratus). 

Reflex Actions of the Brain. —A treatise of 
about 200 pages bias just been published by J. 
Luys, of the Salpdtrifere (well known for his re¬ 
searches on the microscopic anatomy of the brain 
and spinal cord) on the Physiology of the Brain, 
and especially on its reflex actions. We have only 
space here to give some excerpts from the risumt 
at the end, but the work is worth reading, and is 
illustrated bv two plates and photographs. The 
activity of the brain, he says, is governed by the 
same laws and the same conditions of the organic 
mechanism which preside over the activity of the 
different segments of the spinal axis and medulla 
oblongata. Its activity is decomposable into a 
series of reflex processes which are evolved as a result 
of the reaction of the preformed organic substratum, 
and the natural play of the various forces excited 
to activity. Every reflex process is composed of 
three successive periods intimately connected with 
each other : a period of incidence, an intermediate 
period, and a period of reflexion. The first is 
always an impression irradiated from a sensory 
plexus, a centripetal impression, conscious or uncon¬ 
scious, and marks the lUbut of the whole phenome¬ 
non, and it is always an attendant or satellite 
motor reaction that completes it. In the brain, as 
in the spinal cord, there is a system of zones or 
cells disposed for the reception of centripetal im¬ 
pressions, and a system of zones disposed for the 
emission of motor excitations. These two systems 
are united in an inextricable solidarity; they con¬ 
stitute a complete whole, and a veritable dynamic 
unity, across which the nervous currents are pro¬ 
pagated. Physiological research shows that it is 
in the networks of the cortical substance of the 
brain that sensory impressions of all kinds reach 
their ultimate stage, taking from this point a new 
form, and becoming transformed into psychical 
incitations, which again lead to movement. The 
networks of the cortical substance therefore re¬ 
present a vast common reserve for all impressions 
belonging either to animal or vegetable life; and 
in a physiological point of view a synthesis of all 
the partial sensibilities of the organ, i.e. the senso- 
riurn commune. On the other hand, the experiments 
of Flourens and Ferrier have shown that there exist 


in the cortical substance of the brain a series of 
isolated and independent motor centres governing 
certain groups of muscles. A cerebral reflex 
process differs from a spinal one in its being 
amplified and transformed by the proper action of 
the exclusively cerebral nervous element inter¬ 
posed in its course. After dealing in detail with 
the several stages of the reflex processes taking 
place in the brain, Dr. Luys remarks that “ the 
action of emitting voluntary articulate sounds— 
speech—presents m its physiological evolution the 
highest expression of cerebral activity. It is de¬ 
composable, like all the dynamic manifestations 
of the same type, into a series of successive and 
intimately associated phenomena. The processus 
which constitute it may be stated thus: first, a 
period of incidence which corresponds to the 
arrival of the acoustic impression, and into its 
diffusion in the regions of the brain specially des¬ 
tined to receive it; secondly, into a period of 
propagation during which the molecular changes 
or vibrations reach the purely intellectual regions, 
and lead to the participation of the conscious in¬ 
dividual ; thirdly, into a period of reflexion, in 
which the excitations in their primordial succession, 
after being propagated throughout the whole ex¬ 
tent of the cortical network, and having excited the 
active forces of its elements, are exported outwards 
as a synthesis of multiple activities, and pass 
into the region of automatic activity, which then 
translates them into precise articulate sounds. 
He then shows how speech essentially results 
from the synergic nction of a psycho-intellectual 
and of an automatic sphere of nervous activity, 
the former comprehending the affection of the 
sensorium and subsequently of the conscious indi¬ 
vidual, the latter embracing the integrated and 
co-ordinated translation of the sensorial excita¬ 
tion. Anatomically, this last commences in the 
deep zones of cells of the cortex of the brain, and 
is conducted through the whole cortical striated 
fibres, then through the grey substance of the 
corpus striatum and of the pons, and terminates 
in the nuclei of origin of the hypoglossals and of 
spinal nerves, which convey the impulses to the 
muscles effecting phonation. 

Mechanism of Rumination. —At the meeting of 
the French Association for the Advancement of 
Science (held August 24, 1874), M. Toussaint 
read a paper on this subject, in which he stated 
that he had been very successful in obtaining 
tracings bv the graphic method of this complex 
process. The chief result of his researches has 
been to show that the food, associated with a large 
quantity of fluid, rises in the mouth during rumi¬ 
nation, as an effect of atmospheric pressure. 

Reports made to the French Academv of 
Sciences of operations performed during anaes¬ 
thesia, produced by injecting a solution of chloral 
into a vein, give curious particulars of the 
action of that substance. In one case the injec¬ 
tion commenced at 4.35 p.m. In one minute 
twenty-five centigrammes were introduced, and in 
another minute the quantity amounted to one 
gramme. Nothing particular happened to the 
patient up to 5.39 p.m. At 6.40 one and a half 
grammes had been introduced, and by 6.42 two 
grammes. These doses caused the rate of the 
pulse to diminish and the patient’s utterance to 
De slow. When two and a half grammes of the 
solution had been passed into the vein the patient 
professed to be a little sleepy, but chattered. At 
6.47, when three grammes had been employed, 
the sensibility of the skin was blunted and 
the thoughts wandered. Successive additions, 
at last amounting to seven grammes in all, 
brought on complete insensibility at 8.16 o’clock. 
The operation for removing a caneerthen besran, and 
during the few minutes it occupied, another in¬ 
jection of 50 centigrammes was made. At 8.35, 
the surgery being over, attempts were made to 
wake the patient by electric shocks, flagellation 
with wet towels, ammoniaeal vapours, &c., but in 
vain. It was then decided to leave him alone, and 
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wait the result. At 8h. 30m. he seemed slightly 
sensitive when pinched; at 0 he could answer 
questions, but went to sleep again. At 6 a.m. the 
next evening he awoke, and then slept a little 
longer. At 6 he seemed well, but was still some¬ 
what confused. His return to a normal state 
occupied two days, the complete anaesthesia 
having lasted two hours. 

In another case, reported by M. CM, the 
originator of the plan, the chloral solution was 
employed because the patient, on a previous 
occasion, had been dangerously affected by chlo¬ 
roform. Insensibility was produced in seven 
minutes, and maintained from 9 a.m. till midday. 
An operation for removing a cancerous tumour 
occupied three quarters of an hour. Sensation 
began to reappear at noon, and a calm sleep ensued, 
which lasted till the following day. In both 
cases, and in a third one, the cures progressed 
satisfactorily. 

The probable action of chloral on the system 
would appear from experiments of M. Tanret to 
arise from its decomposition when it comes into 
contact with oxidising substances and the alkaline 
serum of the blood. Carbonic oxide would then 
be evolved, and Claude Bernard has shown that 
gas to be capable of combining with blood glo¬ 
bules, displacing their oxygen and rendering them 
unfit for their physiological functions. 

Among the interesting papers in the September 
number of the American Naturalist, we notice 
one by Dr. G. Linecum on “The Agricultural 
Ant, Myrmica molefaciens." In 1848 there was 
but one city of these ants within a mile of Long 
Point, “ situated in a nearly barren little spot, on 
the top of an elevation underlaid with stratified 
sandstone. . . . The ant-rice, which they so 
carefully cultivate, was flourishing in a regular 
circle near the outer border, but inside the pave¬ 
ment.” At that time the surrounding country 
was covered with a dense crop of grass through 
which the ants could not travel; but when a road 
passing near their pavement had been tramped 
out in the deep grass, they made use of it, and 
commenced building new cities, the first being 
about eightv yards from the old one and a little 
off the track. Others succeeded at about equal 
distances for a mile, and as the introduction of 
cattle led to the formation of more tracks, the 
ant-buildings increased. Dr. Linecum says that 
they hide the entrance to a new city with 
bits of stick, earth, &c., until it is strong enough 
for defence, and then they clear out and pave a 
circular space round it. In some old settlements 
there are central mounds a foot high, and a pave¬ 
ment round it fifteen feet in diameter. They do 
not throw off swarms, like bees, but on a summer 
day males and females, both winged, assemble 
from various ant cities, and indulge in a very 
rampant courtship, three or four males struggling 
for one female. After this form of primitive 
marriage the females escape from their lovers, 
and, after a little rest, settle on a convenient spot 
and begin digging small holes. As the holes 
deepen they find their wings in the way, 
and, as Dr. Linecum says, “ with their sharp 
mandibles clip them off.” Having sunk her little 
pit six or seven inches, the female makes a 
a small cell at the bottom, and closes the top. In 
this retreat she sleeps nine or ten days, and if 
she survives, comes out for food, goes to work, and 
deposits twenty or thirty eggs, which all develop 
into workers, and she is seen outside no more. 
In about eighteen months the population is strong 
enough to throw oil disguise, the entrance is no 
longer concealed, and the construction of the 
mound and the pavement begins. They store 
away quantities of small seeds for their winter 
support, and if water gets into their granaries in 
rainy weather, they bring the wet seed out to dry 
on a fine day. On one occasion Dr. Linecum saw 
them sunning as much as a gallon of wheat on a 
fiat rock in a farm, and in the evening “ their 
hosts carried it off in five minutes.” The males 
die by thousauds after their connubial exertions, 


and many birds devour the females, and keep down 
their numbers. 

In another paper Mr. Bailey mentions the 
swamp azalea (A. viscosa) as a fly-catcher with 
the clammy hairs outside its corolla, and he 
solicits the attention of other observers with a 
view to ascertain if any process of digestion 
occurs. 

Mr. Aug. It. Grote objects to the division of 
Lepidoptera into Rhopalocera, or club-horned, and 
Heterocera or diversely homed, as he traces a 
gradual transition “ from neuropteriform antennae 
of the Tineidae, or lowest moths, to the butterfly¬ 
like antennae of the Castniares or highest moths.” 
Nightflyers require more aid from antennae, he 
considers, than day-flyers, and he finds the an¬ 
tennae of the former more specialised. He thinks 
that the senses of smell and hearing are not 
differentiated in insects, and that antennae sub¬ 
serve both functions, but it is difficult to under¬ 
stand how atmospheric pulsations and the very 
delicate action of odours can be appreciated by 
the 8am#.organ. 

Mr. A. S. Packard points to some curious 
facts in the distribution of spiracles and tracheal 
branches in several groups of insects which bear 
upon the doctrines of development. He finds, for 
example, that “ while no known hymenopterous 
lava has more than two pairs of spiracles on the 
thorax, yet three pairs may be found on different 
rings in different groups, though not actually 
existing in one individual.” In the larva of Cory- 
dalus he notices “ that the main tracheae suddenly 
enlarge from the second abdominal spiracle to the 
base of the head, when they subdivide and distri¬ 
butes branches to the head. From the spiracle 
on the basal abdominal segment a trachea as 
large as the anterior swollen portion of the minor 
trachea, takes its origin, and passes directly under 
the main trachea. Both send branches to where 
the mesathoric stigma (external opening of tra¬ 
chea) should be if it were present.” The doubling 
of the tracheae serves to lighten the anterior and 
heavier portion of the body, and Mr. Packard 
considers that this arrangement sustains the view 
of Gegenbaur that the tracheae were first air- 
bladders and afterwards performed the function of 
respiration. Such facts as the variations in the 
spiracle-bearing segments, he thinks, point to an 
ancestry that united the peculiarities. 

Mr. J. A. At,i.ex describes the difference be¬ 
tween birds of the same groups belonging to 
Northern and Southern American stations. From 
north, southward, he traces a general reduction of 
size, except as regards the bills, which become 
larger and stouter, or, if slender, longer, more 
attenuated, and with a disposition to curve, and the 
claws, which have a tendency to increase, espe¬ 
cially the great toe. The tails also in many 
cases elongate southward. The colours become 
more intense, and dark markings increase at the 
expense of lighter spots. While admitting the 
effects of natural selection and sexual selection, 
he believes “ climate and other environing con¬ 
ditions take a larger share in the work than the 
majority of evolutionists seem willing to admit.” 

France has just lost her most illustrious geo¬ 
logist, Elie de Beaumont, who died on Septem¬ 
ber 22. He was bom in 1798, and entered the 
Ecole Polytechnique in 1817, whence he went to 
the Ecole des Mines, the seat of his labours for 
fifty years. England having published a fine 
geological map, Brochaut de Villars, Director of 
the Ecole des Mines, was required by the adminis¬ 
tration to prepnre a similar one of France, and in 
companv with Elie de Beaumont and M. Dufreuoy, 
visited England to acquire the information indis¬ 
pensable for the undertaking. On their return 
they entered on their work, which is a Lasting 
honour to the three engineers. 

In 1827, M. Elie de Beaumont first published 
his memoir relative to the comparative ages of 
mountains. Towards the end of the last century 


Werner had established the order in which the 
strata of the world’s crust had been deposited, and 
Cuvier and Brongniart have shown that each 
stratum has its characteristic fauna and flora, 
the fossil imprisoned in its stony cell show¬ 
ing to after ages what were the animals and 
plants of the first ages of the earth. What 
Werner had demonstrated regarding the successive 
strata of our planet, Elie de Beaumont effected for 
mountains. He discovered the order of their 
formation, and proved their relative ages. As he 
expresses it himself:— 

“ Dans co vaste ensemble do caraoteres par lesquels 
la marche du temps a grave l’histoire du globo sur sa 
surface, les montagnes sont les lettres majuscules do 
cet immense manuscrit, et chaquo systemo de mon¬ 
tagnes en constitue un chapitre.” 

On the death of Arago, he was appointed his 
successor in the Academy of Sciences, and on 
that of Cuvier, to the chair of natural history at 
the College de France. Inspector-General of 
Mines, Perpetual Secretary of the Academy of 
Sciences, Senator, Great Officer of the Legion of 
Honour, Elie de Beaumont has attained every¬ 
thing to honour his career. He had asked nothing, 
all was voluntarily conferred upon him. He died 
where he was bom, in the chateau of Canon, near 
Lisieux, in the seventy-fourth year of his age. 
As M. Dumas said in the speech made at his 
funeral:— 

“ La mnniero de travaillor de M. Elie de Beaumont 
et le tour de son g&iie se rovelent tout entiers dans 
ces trois circonstances; les materiaux sur lesquels 
va se fonder sa doctrine sont recueillis avoc patience 
et controls avoc nne rigoureuse exactitude; sa vivo 
imagination en tire des consequences sublimes, sa 
Jiiete les rattacho sans effort aux textos sacres. Ob- 
servateur infatigable, perseverant et sur; poete a sa 
maniero et poete passionne par toutes les idees 
elevees; chretien toujours, et chretien eonvaincu ; 
tel so montrait Elie de Beaumont dans cetto oeuvre 
admirable de sa jeunesse, tel il est reste toute 
sa vie.” 


FINE ART. 

Art Teaching of the Primitive Church. By 
the Rev. R. St. John Tyrwhitt, M.A. 
(London : Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge, 1874). 

We observe two prevailing yet antagonistic 
tendencies in the religious movement now 
manifest around us—one receding to a 
greater distance than ever from the conclu¬ 
sions and dogmatic absolutism of the ancient 
Church ; the other returning nearer to the 
aesthetic spirit and devotional feeling of 
mediaeval Christianity. Distinct in the re¬ 
cent literature of different countries is the 
utterance of one or other of these tendencies 
so strikingly apparent among ourselves; 
while there are not a few works, written 
from a high stand-point, which may be con¬ 
sidered the expression of thoughts that 
sympathise with both, aiming at the har¬ 
monious reconciliation of the spirit of tho 
past with the genius, the requirements, and 
intelligence of the present. It is not, in¬ 
deed, surprising, that earnest and inde¬ 
pendent minds, especially among learned 
members of the sacred profession, should be 
led to feel and own that the Protestant 
Reform inherited far too much from the dog¬ 
matic spirit of the old Catholicism, while it 
unfortunately lost much of the comprehen¬ 
siveness, and the profound experience of 
human wants, weaknesses, and capacities, 
which distinguish tho wonderful ecclesiasti¬ 
cal system under the supremacy of Pontifical 
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Boms. The author of the work above-named 
may, I believe, be allowed a plaoe among the 
representatives of the higher and more 
salutary movement—that which aims at ex¬ 
cellence, truth, and beauty in outward appeals 
and agency, desiring to admit all from all 
sources, provided that all contribute to the 
promotion of true religious interests—to that 
elevation of the life and purposes of man which 
is the practical result, while it is assuredly the 
noblest triumph, of Christianity. It is not 
enough to say that Mr. Tyrwhitt’s book is 
full of learning, ably brought to bear on his 
theme; it is also full of wisdom, of thought 
that suggests other thought, of reflective 
estimate concerning principles at stake, 
interests that are involved in the oppositions 
of the religious temper or proclivities, 
in the questions as to devotional practice 
which have lately occupied so many minds. 
He argues temperately for the admission of 
art and symbolism among appeals to faith 
and piety. 

“ If” (he says) “this means of teaching be neg¬ 
lected or forbidden, a means of instruction is 
closed which all theists must consider divinely 
appointed. The world suffers accordingly. Men 
are deprived of light, of sweetness, of fresh and 
right thoughts.” 

And this observation is hacked by argu¬ 
ments that rest on historic grounds, e.g., 
the here justly adduced proofs that, in the 
East, the furious ioonoclasm which was, in 
fact, an imperial reform enforced by military 
violence, had effects which were evil and 
barbarising. 

The question as to the nature of the 
influences that can he safely allowed to 
sacred art, and the source of impressions 
that can have no degrading effect among 
those usually received from painting, sculp¬ 
ture, or mosaic admitted within church or 
oratory, is met by our author with a decision 
asserting the purely subjective nature, hav¬ 
ing its seat, namely, in the artist’s mind, 
of such impressions and influences. Thus 
does lie define the limits of the true and 
rational edification which art-creations are 
oapnh'e of conveying to the devotional mind 
in their most elevated sphere:— 

“ They show ” (to the spectator) “ beyond doubt, 
that another man, of the highest powers, has here 
and hereby given his heart to God. The picture is 
a monument of the soul's desire of its author—it is 
an evidence that his soul desired the kingdom of 
Ood; and so far it is his witness on earth to that 
kingdom. When great human genius, labour, and 
sacrifices have evidently been applied to works in 
this department of intellect, we are, or ought to 
be, edined.” 

The “Index of Subjects, Historical and 
Emblematic,” at the end of this volume, is 
much more than a mere index—an analysis, 
critical and expository, of the popular art 
themes sanctioned by the Church from 
earliest times ; the section on “ Miniatures ” 
being not only the most lengthy, hut the 
most carefully compiled and exhaustive. 

One might object to the diffuseness, and 
occasionally too didactic tone assumed by 
the author. In some instances one finds 
errors that may be corrected by many 
readers; in others, mistakes less palpable, 
that betray the want of personal acquaint¬ 
ance with, or of investigation in situ directed 
to, the artistic or other antiques in question. 


That energetic discoverer in the range of 
Roman catacombs, the courageous Bosio, 
is twice styled a “ cardinal,” once men¬ 
tioned as “an Oratorian,” in these pages. 
He was neither, nor ever embarked in the 
ecclesiastical career, being the laic repre¬ 
sentative of the Knights of Malta, during 
the last years of the sixteenth century, at 
Rome. In one place it is stated that “ the 
Passion carvings seem probably not earlier 
than the sixth century. They do not go 
further than the representation of our Lord 
before Pilate.” This is incorrect, for that 
same subject, Christ before Pilate, who is 
washing his hands, is seen among the sculp¬ 
tures on a sarcophagus, now in the Late ran 
Museum, considered by good critics to be 
not more modem than the fourth century. 
The rarity of statues, among works of the 
earlier period (Christian), is somewhat over¬ 
stated in the chapter on “ Christian Sculp¬ 
tures.” That of St. Hippolytus, a life-size 
seated statue, much restored (the head 
entirely modern), and a singularly pleasing 
statuette of the Good Shepherd (both in the 


they write respecting that symbolic picture— 
evidently of profound significance. 

C. I. Hemans. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Mus<5e des Souverains, in the Louvre, 
whose fine collection of royal relics was dispersed 
by the fiat of the republic, is now appropriated to 
the reception of the Museum of American Anti¬ 
quities. The collection, formed principally by M. 
Angrand, is small, but contains many specimens 
of remarkable workmanship. Over tlie chimney- 
piece is placed the Mexican zodiac, which &Lso 
served as a calendar, and is fully described by 
Baron Humboldt in his Site* des Cordtlli&res et 
Monuments des Peuples indigenes de VAmbigue. 
Large stones, upon which are carved the principal 
lines of this very complicated sculpture, served 
for altars of sacrifice. Among other stone sculp¬ 
tures worked by the Mexicans, without the as¬ 
sistance of iron which they did not know, but 
by means of bronze instruments are—Tocozintli, 
goddess of plenty; the wolf-god ; the gigantic 
toad, symbol of the Tamafolan tribe; the serpent 
in whose throat is a human head, symbol of Aca- 
mapitchli, a king of Mexico; and Cihua Cohuatl, 


same museum), aro less exceptional works of ! ^e ™uan ser P e " t > or the Mexican Cybele. 
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their class than is here assumed. Statuettes, 
generally very rude, of the “ Pastor Bonus ” 
have been found in not few examples at 
Rome, and in the subterranean cemeteries. 
One, in which the advanced age indicated 
and the supposed likeness to St. Peter 
attract notice was exhumed below the 
ancient church of St. Clement, so long 
buried before being recently re-opened. The 
statement that “ the original emblem of the 
four Evangelists is the four rivers of Para¬ 
dise,” must be qualified when one refers to 
another, undoubtedly of high antiquity, if not 
(as probable) of the Constantinian period— 
the emblem, namely, of four jewelled books, 
painted at the juncture of the arms of a large 
cross, also jewelled, on the vault of a hall 
belonging to the Thermae of Trajan, conse¬ 
crated for Christian worship by Pope Syl¬ 
vester in the time of Constantine, and still 
serving as a crypt chapel below the church 
of SS. Martino e Silvestro on the Esquiline 
Hill. 

The notice of the mosaics (of the fifth 
century) in the church of S. Sabina, at 
Rome, as “grand and historical—commenced 
in 424,” is unfortunately no longer correct, 
the author having drawn his particulars 
from some account of what those mosaics 
once were, but are no longer. That fine 
old Dominican church was tastelessly em¬ 
bellished and altered by Sixtus V.; and in 
the course of the modernising process two 
figures alone, representing the Judaic and 
Christian Covenants, were spared out of the 
large mosaic composition (SS. Peter and 
Paul, the four Evangelic Emblems, &c.), 
which formerly covered the wall-snrface 
above the chief doorway. The “unique 
picture of the fish bearing loaves,” as our 
author designates one of those in the Roman 
catacombs, is precisely snoh as described by 
De Rossi and Dr. Northcote: on the back of 
the swimming fish being placed a basket, in 
which, together with loaves, we see a phial 
of red wine—of course sacramental, as is 
the other species. The tone of doubt in 
which this is alluded to induces me to attest, 
from memory of the original, the correctness 
of the two last-named gentlemen in what 


Small terra-cotta statuettes represent the prin¬ 
cipal Mexican divinities, among which figures 
Huitzilpochtli, god of war, to whom so many 
human victims were sacrificed upon the stone 
altars mentioned above. These all exhibit varied 
styles of art, as if belonging to different races by 
whom the country has been successively peopled. 
The flattened heads of some are specially de¬ 
serving of notice. 

The collection contains various arrow-heads 
and knives made of obsidian, but none of those 
remarkable specimens encrusted with turquoises, 
such as the mask formed out of a human skull, 
coated with turquoises and obsidian, the eyeballs 
formed of iron pyrites, and another of wood 
with similar decorations, which we have in the 
Christy collection, and which were probably 
used in the Aztec religious ceremonies, and 
brought to Europe soon after the conquest of 
Mexico. 

To the Peruvians belong the arrow and spear¬ 
heads of siliceous stone, the hatchets of lava, and 
the star-shaped heads for maces, pierced in the 
centre to receive the wooden handle. 

Among the- specimens of Peruvian pottery are 
those beautiful double and triple receptacles, some 
in the shape of animals, others representing the 
human lineaments of great originality, and of 
such truthfulness of style and perfection of work¬ 
manship, that many might be regarded as the 
products of Egyptian or Greek Art. Some little 
cradles, one containing a sleeping infant, were 
probably e.r votos, such as we find in all nations, 
ancient and modem. 

Works in the precious metals are rare: a Peru¬ 
vian vessel of silver, destined for the use of the 
Incas, is a sole example; probably all were melted 
down by the Spaniards. The works of the 
potter alone have been spared, as evidences of 
the extensive advancement of these people in arts 
and civilisation. 

The Chronique reports that the celebrated 
Italian photographers, MM. Alinari, of Florence, 
are executing some important works for Mr. 
Ruskin. Several of Sandro Botticelli's greatest 
works in particular have been photographed by 
them, the size of the original, and with all the 
details reproduced in a marvellous manner. 

Ait Italian architect'named Ludovico Stanziani, 
who had acquired ft high position in Russia, in 
which country he had resided since his youth, has 
left by his will the greater part of his large for¬ 
tune and a rich collection of medals to an artistic 
society in Rome, called the “ Virtuosi of the Pan¬ 
theon,” for the purpose of founding a capital to 
enable three young artists—painters, sculptors, or 
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architects—to continue their artistic studies with¬ 
out expense. Stanziani died in 1872, but, owing 
to legal difficulties, the Society of Virtuosi have 
only lately entered into possession of the legacy. 
The first competition for the scholarship will take 
place as soon as everything can he arranged. 

The magnificent new church of St. Nicholas in 
Hamburg is now finished. W hen the great cross 
was placed on the summit of its spire, it was found 
to have a total height of 472 feet. This is higher 
than that of the Munster at Strasburg, which has 
hitherto boasted of having “ the highest spire in 
Europe.” 

WT: have received the first two numbers of a 
new monthly review that has been put forth by 
the Union Centrals in the interests of art as 
applied to industry. It is called the Bulletin de 
l' Union Cent rale, and the first number contains a 
statement of the aims of the Union, the names 
of its members, and some details as to its organi¬ 
sation. The second number is chiefly occupied 
with the question of art teaching in the various 
schools of design, apropos of the drawings of the 
art schools that formed part of the recent exhibi¬ 
tion of the Union Centrale at the Champs Elysdes. 

The Chronique states that the classing of the 
pictures in the Louvre in chronological order will 
soon be accomplished, and that it is probable that 
the galleries devoted to the Italian schools will be 
reopened to the public this month. The paintings 
by the early Italian masters will be placed in the 
gallery' called “ des Sept Metres,” and the others 
will follow according to their dates in the grand 
galleries overlooking the Seine. The paintings by 
liubens, contrary to what has been stated, will, it 
is now thought, remain in their present position, 
but the other Flemish paintings will most likely 
be removed from the galleries of the second story 
to the two new galleries recently finished by M. 
Lessuel. 

The Bolognese have decided to erect a monu¬ 
ment to Galvani, the great Bolognese physician 
who discovered animal electricity. 

The Neapolitan artist Eurisio Capocci has been 
commissioned by a committee, formed for that 
purpose at Florence, to paint a great national 
picture representing the Roman deputation that 
brought to the King of Italy the result of the 
plebiscite that united Rome with the rest of 
Italy. The picture, when finished, is to be pre¬ 
sented to the King, to be placed in the Quirinal. 
The Florence Committee has asked all the Italian 
municipalities to associate with them in this pro¬ 
ject, so as to give it a distinctly national cha¬ 
racter. 

A new and illustrated catalogue of the splendid 
collection of armour in the Royal Museum at 
Turin is announced for 1875. It has been com¬ 
piled by M. le Comte de Seyssel, the Conservator 
of the Museum, and will no doubt possess great 
interest. A series of photographs from some of 
the finest specimens in the Museum has been pub¬ 
lished by M. Antonio 1’errini, of Venice, but no 
adequate description of the riches of the Reale 
Armeria of Turin has ever yet been written. The 
old catalogue was worse than useless. 

The committee of the Michael Angelo centenary 
celebration promise a programme of proceedings 
in a few weeks' time. The subject has been taken 
up with the warmest interest all through Italy, 
and it seems fully determined that on the fourth 
centenary of Michael Angelo’s birth (that is on 
March C, 1875) a great national festival shall be 
held, that shall be in every sense worthy of the 
world-famous artist. The Provincial Council of 
Florence have promised ,1,000 fr. towards ex¬ 
penses ; and several artists, it is said, have offered 
to restore the facade of Michael Angelo’s house, 
an offer that has been accepted by the committee. 

On the occasion of the Ariosto centenary, re¬ 
cently celebrated at Reggio da Modena, a medal 
was struck with the well-known portrait of Ariosto 
by Titian engraved upon it. 
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Mb. E. M. Ward's popular picture of Luther 
rending the Bible has been bought by subscription, 
and given to the British and Foreign Bible Society. 
It may now be scon in the Society's new offices in 
Queen Victoria Street. 

TnE jury charged to decide upon the models for 
the statue to be erected at Macon to Lamartine, 
have adjudged the first prize of 8,060 francs to 
M. Falguiere. 

An interesting archaeological discovery has 
been made at Malta. Some workmen digging in 
the environs of Marsa, have come upon an ancient 
cemetery, hewn in the rock, almost on the surface 
of the soil. Various works appeared to have been 
begun to convert the excavation into a water 
tank. The cemetery has the form of an irregular 
parallelogram, divided into two chambers of un¬ 
equal size, the lesser one separated by a solid wall 
cut in the roclf, and pierced by a door opening 
upon two vestibules. The only objects of interest 
which have been found are the heart-shaped 
buckles of bronze, and several small earthen 
lamps, in bad preservation. 

Tire restoration of the Rottmann frescoes at 
Munich has been completed, and the landscapes 
with King Ludwig’s distiches under the arcades 
are again exposed to view. 

Anselm Feuerbach, the finest historical painter 
of Germany, is said to be charged with a com¬ 
mission to paint the wall-pictures of several public 
buildings in Vienna: a fatt which may account 
for the absence of his name in the list of the 
painters in the Berlin Exhibition this autumn. 

The Nation states that the long-awaited Mont- 
pensier collection opened on Monday, September 
21, at the rooms of the Boston Art Museum, and 
contains, amidst a good deal of the heavy platitude 
of commonplace Spanish art, a few pictures of 
great value. The chief in point of merely artistic 
interest is, a portrait by Velasquez of a head, with 
indications of a lace collar and scarcely a hint of 
the shoulders—a most masterly lesson of the 
qualities of great portraiture, technically invaluable 
to art-students. The Murillo, a picture of modest 
pretension in point of size, is one of the most 
favourable examples of the master amongst the 
smaller pictures, carefully painted, agreeably com¬ 
posed, and mostly well preserved, the best and least 
retouched part of it being indeed as excellent paints 
ing as anvthing to be found among the painter’s 
works. Barts of it have been retouched crudely, 
to the disadvantage of the ensemble-, but, as a 
whole, it is an excellent and characteristic example 
of Murillo’s sacred vein. Of four pictures by Zurba- 
ran.one, nn Adoration of the Magi, is in the very best 
vein of this master, and is in execution, in naivete of 
composition, and in quality of wear worthy a place 
amongst the great masters. The others of the 
series are more or less weak and heavy compared 
with this. Only six of the twenty-one Spanish 
ictures are in any way noteworthy, while of the 
talian schools there is no representative of any 
great master, and good ones only of Salvator Rosa, 
who has two landscapes, of which one is excellent. 
A single example of ascetic Spanish art, a Pieta 
by Morales, dry, hard, and painful as it is, is of 
great interest. There is also a single picture as- 
scrihed to Sebastian del Piombo. 

The Vienna papers state that at Stuhlweissen- 
burg, where excavations have been going on for 
some time, there has been laid open half of a 
basilica. Inscriptions upon the Roman stones 
employed in its construction show in an indis¬ 
putable manner that this town is built upon the 
site of Ivemania, the capital of ancient Pannonia. 
It is reported that Professor Mommsen is on his 
way to the site to study these inscriptions. 

The recently built St. Xicolai-Kirche at Ham¬ 
burg may now be said to have received its last 
touch by the successful erection of the cross on 
its noble tower. The church of St. Nicholas, 
together with the old St. l’etri church, were both 
more or less completely destroyed in the great 


fire at Hamburg in 1842, but while the condition 
of the main walls of the latter admitted of im¬ 
mediate and less costly restoration the former 
was so thoroughly gutted by the flames that it 
was found necessary to build it up again from 
the very foundations. When the question of its 
entire re-building was first mooted the scheme 
met with great opposition on the ground of ex¬ 
pense, and also because in accordance with the 
opinions of a large and influential portion of the 
inhabitants it was considered that several small 
churches in different parts of the city would . 
better meet the religious requirements of the 
community than any large church. There seemed 
for a time every probability that these more 
prudent considerations would prevail, but when 
the various plans were examined which had 
been tendered for the restoration of the church, 
Mr. Gilbert Scott's design was found to be so 
perfect of its kind that its adoption was at 
once determined upon, and it was felt that to 
secure so great an ornament to the city as his plan 
promised to give to it, a large pecuniary outlay 
might not unreasonably be incurred. The scarcity 
of money at the time, and the numerous calls for 
unavoidable expenditure, were serious obstacles 
to the acceptance of Mr. Scott’s plans, but the 
patriotic desire of embellishing the city with a 
building worthy of its importance, and in harmony 
with the requirements of modern art, prevailed 
over all opposition, and the happy thought having 
been suggestedbv Hen- Porth, to demand a weekly 
farthing-donation in every district of Hamburg, 
the experiment was made with the signal success 
of collecting in the course of the first year upwards 
of 36,000 thaler. Thus encouraged, the building 
committee at once proceeded to carry out the 
designs of Mr. Scott, and when in 1863, on 
the occasion of the consecration of the church, 
the question arose whether sufficient funds 
could be obtained for the .building ot a 
tower, Ilerr Porth again came forward with a 
suggestion which was followed bv equally favour¬ 
able results, for, by means of his appeal to the 
wealthy citizens of Hamburg for a daily contribu¬ 
tion of a farthing, he obtained before the close of 
1873 upwards of 136,000 thaler, making in all 
400,000 thaler, as the result of his ingenious 
method of raising money. The entire cost of the 
building, which was begun in 1846, has been 
nearly one and a half million thaler, two-thirds of 
which have been contributed through private 
channels. In the opinion of the most competent 
German connoisseurs, the church of St. Nicholas 
is the first successful modem specimen of pure 
Gothic architecture that has been made in any 
part of the Continent, and the universal admira¬ 
tion that his edifice excites in Germany is a grati¬ 
fying tribute to the practical skill, technical know¬ 
ledge, and artistic feeling of our countryman. 


THE STAGE. 

GiroJU-Girofla has been the piece of the week. 
It has been done into English with greater and 
more intentional exactitude than the version at 
the Gaietv of Lee Cents Vierges of the same com¬ 
poser. T*he piece itself is, among light operas, of 
quite exceptional excellence—we cannot say as 
much for the performance. It has already, we 
believe, been pointed out in these columns, as 
elsewhere, in what respects the latest opera of 
Lecocq gains upon the most popular of his earlier 
ones, La Filie de Madame Angot. The composer 
has worked with a more easily intelligible plot, 
and for the best dance music ever heard in the 
streets he has substituted music which aims 
higher and reaches higher. But looking at it 
with a playgoer's, rather than a musician's in¬ 
terest, we should say that his second act in Gintfte- 
Girofia is a bad one—for purposes of the story it 
is just about as useful as the middle volume of 
most three volume novels. The musical excel¬ 
lence of the work will send people to the distant 
heights of Islington—to hear such music, wise 
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men might go even further than to the Philhar¬ 
monic—and it must be remembered that the op¬ 
portunities of hearing it all in French, in the Strand, 
when M. Humbert's company was in town, last sea¬ 
son, were too few for very many of us. So the piece 
will succeed very well in Islington, where Miss 
Julia Mathews plays the twin heroines with more 
smartness than naivete, where Miss Everard plays 
Aurore, Mdlle. Manetti Pedro, and Mr. Rosenthal 
Moursourck. Mr. E. W. Garden is Bolero; and 
Mr. W. II. Fisher, who was seen last at the 
Olympic, we believe, displays his tenor voice in 
Marasquin. 

The theatrical prospects for the autumn do not 
seem to be by any means brilliant. Beyond the 
forthcoming performance of Hamlet at the Lyceum 
—which, in any case, will engage for awhile the 
attention of the town—and the early production 
of two pieces, one by Mr. Gilbert, the other by 
Mr. Byron, there is little promised us just now at 
the theatres. 

The Broken Branch will very soon be with¬ 
drawn from performance at the Opi-ra Comique. 

Mb. Sothekh appears this evening at the Play- 
market, and with him Miss Walton, of the Fifth 
Avenue Theatre, New York, who makes on this 
occasion her first appearance in England. 

Borneo and Juliet will be performed at Man¬ 
chester about the end of the month, under the 
direction of Mr. Calvert. A hitherto little known 
actress, Miss Gainsborough, is to play Juliet. 

At the Paris Vaudeville, a new four-act piece, 
Marcelle, by MM. Dennerv and Bresil, was 
announced for production on Wednesday evening. 
MM. Saint-Germain and Parade are included in 
the cast, but no actress of much fame. Mdme. 
Fargueil, for so long the chief artist of this theatre, 
has lately -withdrawn from the company. 

Don Juan (TAut riche, one of the five-act dramas 
of Casimir Delavigne, has just been performed at 
the Porte Saint Martin, by a specially organised 
company, including Dumaine and Taillade, Mdlle. 
Patry and Mdlle. Angele Moreau, llumaine plays 
Charles the Fifth, but as a jolly fellow and not as 
a weary monarch; and the reading, though novel, 
is disapproved of. The piece belonged to the 
repertory of the Theatre Fransais; but the right 
to perform it—along with that of other plays by 
Casimir Delavigne—has recently changed hands ; 
and the directors of the Porte Saint Martin 
are under an engagement to produce one of these 
pieces every year for the next three years. Don 
Juan d'AiUriche will be succeeded next year either 
by Let Enfant <TEdouard or by Louis Onze. An 
attempt to bring M. Geffrov to the Porte Saint 
Martin, for the part of Louis the Eleventh, was 
unsuccessful. 

About three thousand pounds are to be in¬ 
vested for the benefit of old Mdme. Ddjazet, as 
the result of the performance lately given on her 
behalf at the Salle Ventadour—an amount that 
may be compared with that realised in compli¬ 
ment to Mr. Benjamin Webster last spring in 
London, with the notable difference that Mr. 
Webster’s money was all raised by the legitimate 
attractions of a unique performance and that much 
of Mdme. Ddjazet's is due to the very pressing 
appeals which favourites of the moment, who 
were hardly artists, thought fit to make to admir¬ 
ing princes and benevolent bankers. An example 
was thus set which it is to be hoped may not be 
followed. 

The performance of Zaire at the Theatre 
Tranfais has been stopped, owing to the illness of 
Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt, who has long been some¬ 
what overworked. 

A little theatre at Berlin is preparing a bur¬ 
lesque called Schiller und Goethe. The poets’ 
lives and characters are to be caricatured, it seems. 

Ah interesting article in the Russian paper 
flolot gives the following details respecting the 
Theatre in Russia:—In St. Petersburg the four 


Imperial theatres no longer suffice for a population 
of more than 720,000 people, although they are 
large and splendid buildings. The so-called Large 
Theatre serves for the representation of a magnifi¬ 
cent ballet and the Italian Opera, which, thanks to 
the clever impresario, was one of the best in the 
world. Notwithstanding the high prices all the best 
places were always engaged for the Italian Opera, 
and scarcely one-iourth of the applications for seats 
could be attended to. The Marie-Theatre, which 
is situated over against the Large Theatre, serves 
for the Russian Opera and the Russian Drama; 
for the latter, also, the Alexandra Theatre is used. 
In the Russian capital, as may be imagined, the 
Russian representations are the most numerously 
attended, and in these theatres also, when origi¬ 
nal Russian operas by Glinka, Seroff, itc., of 
Russian historical pieces are produced, it is diffi¬ 
cult to obtain places. The populace, who are 
specially fond of national pieces, can only enjoy 
them from the upper galleries, where they have to 
take the risk of the great crush and the suffocating 
heat. The Michael Theatre, which was enlarged 
a few years ago, is dedicated to French and 
German representations. The Imperial French 
company is the best and most numerous in the 
world, and its repertoire comprises that of the 
Theatre Fran^ais to that of the Theatre du Palais 
Royal. Here, bv the side of the old classical 
works, the Belle hcl'cne and the modem Ehebruchs- 
dramen are offered, which matrons do not attend 
in company with their daughters. The German 
troupe is also a good one; it is, however, but 
seldom visited by the Russians, but is almost 
exclusively patronised by the numerous Germans 
who are settled in St. Petersburg. During the 
summer all the theatres are closed, and in the 
interval the Russian artistes for the most part 
resort to the Imperial summer theatres of Karneny- 
Ostrow, Krasnoe-Selo, Peterhof, &c. Besides the 
Imperial theatres there are two private theatres, 
viz., the Theutre-Bouffe, close to the Alexandra 
Theatre, for scenes or incomplete French operettas, 
such as those by Offenbach ; and the Berg Theatre, 
a sort of cafe-chantant, where respectable ladies do 
not willingly show themselves. The Golot calls 
attention to the fact that in St. Petersburg, as 
well also in Moscow, a National Theatre such as is 
desired by the people, where they can enjoy the 
performances from better places than the upper 
galleries, is sadly wanted. 


MUSIC. 

LTVEKPOOL MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

(Concluding Report.') 

Thursday, October 1. 

A very few lines must suffice to record last 
night’s concert, which, like that of Tuesday even¬ 
ing, was of a miscellaneous character. The most 
important novelty of the evening was Gounod's 
music to Joan of Arc. This work was first pro¬ 
duced in this country at St. James's Hall last 
February, under the direction of the composer. It 
was noticed at that time in these columns in some 
detail (see Academy, Feb. 14); and further ac¬ 
quaintance with the music gives no cause to alter 
the opinions then expressed. Gounod’s delightful 
“ Funeral March of a Marionette ” was also given, 
for the first time in Liverpool. Excellently played 
as it was, by the audience it was evidently 
thoroughly enjoyed. Another novelty was “ The 
Hymn of Eros,” an unaccompanied chorus, with 
solo parts, by the Earl of Wilton—a very 
tame and colourless production, quite unworthy 
of a place in the programme. The execu¬ 
tion by the chorus left much to desire; at one 
point, in fact, a total collapse vtos imminent. The 
solo parts were in the hands of the London Glee 
and Madrigal Union, and, it is almost superfluous 
to add, could not have been better sung. Mr. 
Sims Reeves had sufficiently recovered from his 
cold to be able to appear, and sang Benedict's 
“ It is a charming girl I love,” and Blumenthal's 
“ Requital ”—with what effect need not be said. 


The other vocalists of the evening were Madame 
Patti, Mr. E. Lloyd, Herr Behrens, and (in the 
Joan of Arc) Miss Galloway. Beethoven’s “ Pas¬ 
toral ” symphony and the overture to William Tell, 
both admirably played, opened respectively the 
first and second parts of the concert. 

The length to which this letter has already ex¬ 
tended will necessitate a much briefer notice than 
its merits warrant of the performance this morn¬ 
ing of Sullivan’s Light of the World. Written for 
the Birmingham Musical Festival of last year, it 
has since been revised and curtailed by its com¬ 
poser, to its very decided advantage. It was per¬ 
formed at the Royal A lbert Hall on the occasion of 
the state visit of the Duke and Duchess of Edin¬ 
burgh j but the performance was so unsatisfactory 
that a just estimate of the work was hardly possible 
under such conditions. This morning the oratorio 
has been heard to far greater advantage; a finer 
rendering could hardly be wished for. Though 
naturally showing slight traces of the effect of the 
week’s hard work, the chorus sang admirably- 
throughout, while a better troupe of soloists than 
Miss Edith Wynne, Mdme. Patey, Mr. Sims 
Reeves, Mr. Lloyd, and Mr. Santley could not be 
imagined. The Light of the World contains much 
most excellent music, and many movements of 
which Mr. Sullivan may well be proud; but on 
the other hand it is not without serious blemishes. 
Foremost among these is the almost uniformly 
serious tone of the music, especially in the second 
part of the work. This arises from two causes— 
first and foremost, from the libretto, which is 
deficient in contrast of situations; and then from 
the peculiar treatment by the composer of the 
part of our Lord. This is accompanied through¬ 
out by one sombre orchestral colouring, which, 
interesting at first, becomes after a time 
monotonous. Mr. Sullivan will of course plead 
the authority of Bach for thus individual¬ 
ising the character of the Saviour; but there is 
the important difference that Bach gives ihe ac¬ 
companiment to the strings, which one can hear 
for almost any length of time without fatigue, 
while Mr. Sullivan has employed chiefly the 
graver wood instruments, the tone of which soon 
palls on the ear. To turn now to the pleasanter 
task of specifying some of the many excellencies 
of the work. The choral writing is throughout 
admirable. Especially fine are the choruses “ In 
Rama there was a voice heard,” “ I will pour my 
spirit,” “ Hosanna to the Son of David,” and the 
finale, “ Him hath God exalted.” In the solo 
music the beautiful accompanied quartett “ Yea, 
though I walk,” is perhaps the gem of the work. 
It was exquisitely sung by Miss Wynne, Mdme. 
Patey, and Messrs. Lloyd and Bridson, and en¬ 
cored with an enthusiasm that there was no re¬ 
sisting. The songs “ Refrain thy voice from 
weeping ” (Mr. Sims Reeves), “ Tell ye the 
daughter of Zion” (Miss Wynne), and “God 
shall wipe away all tears ” (Mdme. Patey), may 
also be named as among the most successful 
numbers of the work. In his treatment of 
the orchestra the hand of a master of instrumenta¬ 
tion is seen throughout. Mr. Sullivan conducted 
his own work, and received an ovation both on 
entering the orchestra and at the conclusion of 
the oratorio. 

This evening the Festival will be brought to a 
close by a miscellaneous concert; and to-morrow 
there will be a series of competitions (similar to 
the National Music Meetings at the Crystal Palace) 
in St. George’s Hall. 

Thursday Night. 

This evening's concert, which has concluded 
the Festival, has brought forward the last of the 
novelties promised, in the orchestral piece en¬ 
titled The Lay of the Last Minstrel, by Mr. J. F. 
Barnett. It is impossible now to speak in 
detail about this composition; probably an¬ 
other and more suitable opportunity will occur 
for noticing it more fully. Suffice it here to say, 
that it is throughout full of melody, and inge¬ 
niously and effectively scored. That it shows 
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traces of the Mendelssohn influence will be anti¬ 
cipated by those who are familiar with its com¬ 
poser’s other works. Its reception by the au¬ 
dience was most enthusiastic; tbe third move¬ 
ment, a piquant scherzo, entitled “ The Elfin 
Pape,” was encored; and at the close of the 
work Mr. Barnett, who himself conducted the 
performance, was recalled to the platform and 
most loudly applauded. That the work suits the 
public taste is very evident. 

Passing over the details of the rest of the con¬ 
cert, merely saving that it included, among other 
things, Mendelssohn's “ Italian ” symphony, there 
are a few words which ought to be said in con¬ 
clusion. First, that it is a cause for infinite 
regret that Mdme. Patti, with her splendid talents, 
should sing such pieces as she has selected for this 
festival, which serve to show the compass and 
flexibility of her voice, but from a musical point 
of view are of no earthly value, and do nothing 
to raise or educate the public taste ; and secondly, 
that Sir Julius Benedict, who has been persis¬ 
tently, and I consider most unwarrantably, at¬ 
tacked in some of the local journals, deserves the 
highest possible recognition of his services. His 
reading of all the various music which he had to 
conduct was unimpeachable ; and to his energetic 
exertions no small part of the success, from a 
musical point of view, of the festival is due. A 
special word of praise is also certainly due to Mr. 
James Sander, the chorus-master, whose energy 
and care in training the Liverpool singers have 
throughout the festival produced such admirable 
results. How far it will be a success financially 
is as yet unknown, though the half-empty benches 
at some of the concerts looked ominous. 

Ebbnezer Prout. 


In France so few reputations live to enjoy a 
green old age, that we may quote for its good 
nature a mot which passed on the occasion of 
Mdlle. Dejazet’s benefit at the opera. Some one 
who had forgotten that she had made her dibut, 
in 1803, at the age of five, asked, “Quelle age 
a-t-elle done au juste ? ” “ Elle aura bientot 

viugt ans . . . pour la quatrieme fois,” was the 
reply. 

Tun winter programme of the Stem’sche 
Oesangverein in Berlin, conducted by Herr Julius 
Stockhausen, has been issued. The chief works 
to be performed are Elijah, the Messiah, Brahms’s 
“ Triumphlied,” the third part of Schumann’s 
Faust, and Bach’s Matthdus-Passian. 

M. Lajiourbttx's oratorio performances in Paris 
will begin early in November, at the Circus in the 
’Champs-Elysees. The works to be given are 
Handel’s Messiah, Israel, and Judas Maccabaeus, 
and Bach's “ Passion according to Matthew.” 

Last winter the Societa del Quartette in Milan 
offered prizes for the composition of a string 
quartett. It is now announced that the first prize 
has been awarded to Herr Gustav Brah-Miiller 
of Berlin, and the second to Signor Benedetto 
Maglione of Naples. There were seventeen com¬ 
petitors. 

A new symphony by Ilerr Carl Reinecke is to 
be produced at one of the earlier of the coming 
Gewandhnus concerts at Leipzig. 

Joachim Raff has also completed a new sym¬ 
phony (his sixth) in 1) minor, which will shortly 
be published by Messrs. Bote and Bock, in Berlin. 
The same composer has written a violoncello con¬ 
certo for the celebrated virtuoso Friedrich Griitz- 
macher. 

It is reported from Vienna that the widow of 
the composer Mercadante is living there, in very 
reduced circumstances. 

The publication of the complete edition of 
Mendelssohn’s works by Messrs. Breitkopf and 
Iliirtel, announced in these columns a few weeks 
since, seems likely to meet with serious delay. 
Herr Kistner, the well-known loipzig publisher, 


has issued a notice that he will not allow those 
works which are his copyright—including, among 
others, the Antigone, the Waljnirgis Night, tbe 
95th and 98th Psalms, the Rug Bias overture, and 
the sonatas for piano and violoncello—to be in¬ 
cluded in the edition; and Herr Simrock, of 
Berlin, has pursued the same course with respect 
to St. Paul and Elijah. It thus appears that the 
new edition cannot even approach completion till 
the expiration of the copyrights in 1878. 

The German Handel Society has just issued the 
fourteenth annual instalment of its splendid edition 
of Handel’s works. Five operas are given this 
year, three of which have not been previously 
published, while the other two were only obtain¬ 
able in Arnold’s very incorrect edition. The works 
in question are— Agrippina, Rinaldo, Teseo, Ama- 
digi, and Muzio Scevola. 

The news of the erection of a new Academy 
for Music at Wiesbaden, in our last week's issue, 
which we reprinted from the Kolnische Zeitung, 
with the remark that we had not much confidence 
in its truth, has now been acknowledged by that 
paper to be erroneous. 

Sigxok Gomez, the composer of I Guarani/ 
(recently performed at Covent Garden), has been 
very successful with his new opera of Salvator 
Rosa, which was lately produced at the Scala, 
in Milan. The music is said to be superior to 
his earlier composition, and the libretto inte¬ 
resting. 

Those of our renders who feel an interest in the 
personal appearance of great musicians will be 
glad to have their attention directed to two excel¬ 
lent photographic groups issued bv the firm of 
F. Bruckmann in Municn and Berlin, entitled re¬ 
spectively “ Ruhmeshalle der Deutschen Musik,” 
and “ Ruhmeshalle der Ausserdeutschen Musik.” 
The first contains above eighty portraits of the 
chief German musicians, from Bach and Handel 
down to Liszt and Wagner, and includes not only 
all the great composers, but also the most eminent 
performers, both vocal and instrumental. In the 
companion picture are nearly ninety portraits of 
the most illustrious non-German musicians, the 
French and Italians being of course in a large 
majority. The portraits are in all cases repro¬ 
ductions of the best attainable likenesses; the 
grouping is most artistic, and the photography of 
the highest finish. The pictures are published in 
three different sizes, the largest being about 32 
inches by 28, and the smallest about 12 inches 
by 8. 

In the neighbourhood of Eisenstadt there 
still exists a little summer-house which was 
formerly the property of Joseph Haydn. It is 
overgrown with ivy, and overshadowed by .fruit 
trees. The little wooden house with the garden 
belonging to it is now the property of a shoe¬ 
maker. Its furniture in Haydn’s time consisted 
only of a small piano, a writing-table, a rush- 
bottomed couch, and two similar chairs. Tbe 
walls were without decoration, and were pasted 
over with sketches of music in score, rough drafts 
of songs, three and four-part canons, &c. In this 
little summer-house Haydn created a great part of 
his immortal works. 

In Dresden, at the Hoftheater, Mozart's “ Sera¬ 
glio ” was revived a week or two ago, after an 
interval of several years. The Dresden papers say 
it was a very great success. 

It has now been finally decided that Gluck's 
Iphigenie in Aidis will be revived this season at 
the Vienna Opera House. The rehearsals were to 
have begun this week. 

Johannes Brahms, who has for the last two 
years conducted all the concerts at the Gesellschaft 
der Musikfreunde, in Vienna, will take this office 
also during the next season. It is not yet decided 
whether or no he will compose a Symphony for the 
Crystal Palace, or an Oratorio for the next Bir¬ 
mingham Festival. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The Directors of the Alexandra Palace Com¬ 
pany have decided to open the new Palace with a 
grand musical performance on Saturday, May 1, 
1875. The building is now rapidly advancing, 
and the decorations of the interior are nearly 
complete. 

Mr. Thornbury will deliver a lecture at the 
Working Men’s College, Great Ormond Street, 
to-day, on “ The Legends and Traditions of Hol- 
born.” 

On the occasion of Michael Angelo’s birthday 
(March 0) a new book, under the name of Vita di 
Michelangelo narrato con 1'ijuto di nuovi docu- 
menti, by Aurelio Gotti, the Director of the Royal 
Gallery in Florence, will be published. A 
number of documents which have hitherto been 
in possession of the Buonorotti family, have been 
placed at Director Gotti's disposal. These 
documents include 700 autograph letters from 
Michael Angelo, 1,400 letters from his friends, 
amongst whom we find the greatest artists of his 
time. All the contracts for the great master's 
works, and many notes from his own hand are 
also embraced in this collection. 

Nearly a hundred thousand marks have been 
collected in different parts of the world for the 
monument which is to be erected to Liebig at 
Munich. 

The Royal Imperial Horticultural Society of 
Vienna has initiated a movement for the erection 
of a memorial in honour of the renowned horti¬ 
culturist Siebold, and has addressed an inquiry to 
the town of Wurzburg (Siebold's native place) as 
to whether the town will join in the undertaking, 
and whether it can offer a good site for the monu¬ 
ment. An answer has been returned to the effect 
that both the magistrates and the parochial 
authorities have declared their approval of the 
proposed erection of a Siebold monument in 
Wurzburg, and that the town authorities will 
lend the project their support. A most advan¬ 
tageous spot has been designated for the site of 
the memorial. 
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LITERATURE. 

MANCHESTER GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 

The Admission Register of the Manchester 
School, tirith some. Notices of the more Dis¬ 
tinguished Scholars, 1730-1837. Edited 
by the Rev. Jeremiah Finch Smith, M.A. 
Printed for the Chetham Society, 1866- 
1874. 4to. In Three Volumes, in Four 
Parts. 

The Manchester Free Grammar School owes 
its existence to the wise liberality of Hugh 
Oldham, Bishop of Exeter, who having a 
good will towards his native country, and 
seeing that “ the brrynyng upp in lernyng, 
virtue, and good manners, cliilderyn in the 
same countrey, should be the key and grounde 
to have good people ther,” built and endowed 
a school, which received further gifts from 
other persons who were anxious that the 
Lancashire lads, “havyng pregnant witte,” 
should no longer be “ brought up rudely and 
idilly,” but “ in vertue, connyng, erudition, 
littatnre, and in good maners.” Since its 
origin in 1515, the school has continued its 
educational work with varying, but gene¬ 
rally conspicuous, success, and can point to 
a long roll of distinguished alumni. The 
school endowed for a thriving village has 
done good service to the overgrown metro¬ 
polis of the Cotton district, and we may 
reasonably hope will yearly increase in im¬ 
portance, thanks to the liberality which has 
enabled it of late years to build a new home, 
and greatly to extend its educational course. 
From one worthy Nonconformist alone it 
has received 20,0001. and their veneration 
for the “ dead hand ” of the benefactor has 
not prevented the Lancashire Conservatives 
from aiding in some very radical changes in 
its constitution. Without dwelling upon 
these or the struggles, legal and literary, by 
which they were preceded, we may hope that 
in the future, as in the past, the Manchester 
School may send forth its students well 
equipped for the battle of life, and if in the 
next three centuries it can produce one equal 
to Bradford, the martyr, for piety; Humphrey 
Chetham, the founder, for liberality; and 
Thomas de Quincey, for literary skill, it will 
have been more fortunate than many similar 
institutions. Two of the three had let the 
founder’s family motto, “ Dare to be Wise,” 
sink into their hearts, and the sensitive 
nature of the third would have been happier 
bad he always ventured to abide by it. A 
list of the scholars from the commencement 
•would be a valuable document for the Lan¬ 
cashire antiquary, but unfortunately the 
materials for it do not exist. The registers 
still preserved commenced with the year 
1730. The name of the new scholar, to¬ 
gether with the name and description of his 
father, were generally entered in the register 
book by the head boy, who was not always 
very careful, and sometimes forgot to enter 
names. Among those left out we have 


Samuel Bamford, “ the Radical,” whose 
strong and independent spirit led him to 
take an active part in the Reform agitation, 
and who was one of those tried for being at the 
famous meeting hold on Peterloo to petition 
for redress of grievances, which was dis¬ 
persed by a company of swashbuckling 
Cheshire yeomany, who valiantly rode down 
unoffending citizens and courageously sabred 
helpless women. For this gallant conduct 
they fittingly received the thanks of the 
government of the “ First Gentleman in 
Europe.” The first entry relates to Thomas 
Coppock, a tailor’s son, whose talents gained 
him one of the rich exhibitions connected 
with the school, and conducted him to 
Oxford, where he was pursuing his studies, 
when the ill-starred Toung Pretender raised 
the standard of the Stuarts. Coppock joined 
the rebel army, read prayers with a sword 
on his side, and being a general favourite, 
was appointed Bishop of Carlisle. Like 
most of those who fell into the power of 
the government, Coppock suffered the full 
penalty of the barbarous law of treason. 
If the House of Stuart was -never grateful 
to a friend, the House of Hanover was never 
merciful to an enemy. One might well say 
ahsit omen in reference to this first entry. 

The Manchester school has been more 
successful in producing county gentlemen, 
schoolmasters and clergymen, than traitors. 
In 1759 the tragedy of Cato was acted 
at the Theatre by the Grammar School 
boys. The ten actors were :—Arden, jun., 
afterwards Baron Alvanley, Lord Chief Jus¬ 
tice of the Common Pleas; Heap, after¬ 
wards Vice-principal of Brasenoso College, 
Oxford; Travis, who became Archdeacon of 
Richmond, and Gibbon’s most dangerous 
critic ; Arden, sen., who was high sheriff of 
Cheshire in 1790 ; Arnald, who was senior 
wrangler in 1766, D.D., and one of the 
teachers of Georgo IV.; G. Bower, afterwards 
Archdeacon of Richmond; and F. Bower, who 
became Recorder of Chester. Of the remain¬ 
ing three, one was either Joseph Edwards, 
M.A., of Brasenose, or Joseph Edwards, 
B.A., of Hertford College. There are few 
school playbills which can show so large a 
number of performers who have afterwards 
acted well their part upon the larger stage 
of human life, where friends are 'not always 
ready to cheer and to sustain. Among 
those of whom some notice will be found in 
Mr. Smith’s volumes, are: Sir Joseph Yates 
(“ that great lawyer, that honest man,” as 
Junius styled him) ; the Rev. John Wat¬ 
son, the well-known Yorkshire antiquary; 
Reginald Heber, the father of the Bishop; 
Dr. Thomas Percival, whose claims as an 
elegant writer and moralist are not suffici¬ 
ently appreciated in our own day; John, 
Lord Crewe ; Joah Bates, of musical fame ; 
Cyril Jackson, the “ great ” dean, who de¬ 
clined a bishopric ; and his brother William, 
who accepted one ; Sir Thomas Egerton, the 
first Lord Grey de Wilton ; Colonel Stanley, 
one of the early race of bibliomaniacs, who 
participated in the Roxburgh revels, and 
whose choice library, including many rare 
Italian and Spanish books, brought what 
was then thought an enormous price ; Bishop 
Porter, who “ is said to have left property 
to the amount of 240,0001., reaped by the 
sale of some beneficial leases appertaining 


to the see ; ” Dr. Thomas Winstanley, who 
was a pluralist both in the Church and 
university, holding two professorships and 
two parishes; General Seddon, whose mili¬ 
tary talents gained him distinction in 
India, Russia, Egypt, and Ireland; John 
Drinkwater, whose account of the siege of 
Gibraltar will long remain an English 
classic ; John Haddon Hindley, who turned 
to good account some of the little-known 
Oriental MSS. of the Chetham Library ; Dr. 
James Haworth, who resided in Red Lion 
Square, where he had an invisible wife; 
(Thyer, another Grammar School boy, 
took in holy matrimony a lady named 
Silence) ; Sir R. H. Leigh, a good classical 
scholar and a staunch Tory, who “ rebuilt 
Hindley Hall from his own designs, and 
forgot to include a staircase ; ” Captain Pick- 
ford, a dashing sailor, son of Sir Joseph 
Pickford Radeliffe; Bishop Allen, who, al¬ 
though nearly destitute of literary ambition, 
wrote a pamphlet which led to an increased 
episcopal income of 1,5001. a year; William 
Ford, the learned bookseller, whose cata¬ 
logues are full of black-letter rarities, marked 
at prices so moderate as to drive the biblio¬ 
maniac of the present day to envy and 
despair; Dr. Thomas Falconer, of classical 
fame; Sir John Williams, one of the advo¬ 
cates for Queen Caroline in the famous trial; 
Archdeacon Glover, a clever, ambitions 
churchman, who wrote some good verses on 
Chantrcy’s famous woodcocks at Holkham— 

“ Though fall’ll by Chantrcy’s hand, we yet survive ; 

His gun may kill, his chisel makes alive;” 

General Everard, who led the forlorn hope 
at Monte Video ; Bishop Gilbert; Professor 
Felix Seddon; Henry Halliwell, known at 
Oxford as Dr. Toe, who left behind him a 
fine cellar of wine and a good library; and a 
host of others, whoso names would form a 
list as long, if not so euphonious, as Homer’s 
catalogue of the Grecian ships. There is 
ono name that it would be unpardonable to 
pass by in silence. Many of the Manchester 
boys have achieved greater wealth and 
higher social position, many of them, it may 
be, made better use of the talents they had, 
but on none of those students who during 
three centuries passed beneath the blinking 
gaze of the stone owl had heaven showered 
greater gifts than on Thomas De Quincey. 
The delicate spiritual insight, the keen judg¬ 
ment, the power of analysis, the perfect 
mastery of the eloquence of words, all these 
proclaim him a man of the highest talent 
removed by one degree only, and that a 
slight one, from genius, which never fails. 

“ Talk not of Genius baffled: Genius is master of man ; 

Genius does what it must, whilst Talent does what 
it can.” 

If the poet is right, and we think he is, we 
cannot claim for De Quincey the possession 
of genius in this high sense of tho word, for 
there is an incompleteness alike in his life 
and in the brilliant but fragmentary essays 
which form his literary memorial. 

Many illustrations of bygone social condi¬ 
tions, and many quaint anecdotes relieve the 
aridity of the mere catalogue of the unknown 
names. A number of queer stories are told 
of the Rev. Joshua Brookes, whose eccen¬ 
tricities are among the traditional Joe Millers 
of Manchester. There is one told respect¬ 
ing a child brought to him to be baptized, 
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upon whom the godparents wished to confer 
the Stuart appellation of Charles Edward. 
“ Charles Edward,” exclaimed the irritable 
chaplain, “ I’ll have none of your Jacobite 
names here. George ! I baptize thee,” &c. 

Mr. Charles Lawson, the most prominent 
of the past High Masters, was a second 
Busby, and is said on one occasion to have 
flogged all the school — before breakfast. 
Thomas Adnutt had exceeded his holiday by 
a few days. Mr. Lawson enquired : “ Block¬ 
head, why did he not come to the time ?” 
The answer was, “ My father died.” “ Block¬ 
head, he could not help that; don’t do so 
again, blockhead.” At the end of another 
vacation this pupil lost another near rela¬ 
tive, and was again behind time. Lawson’s 
comment was: “ Blockhead, he is always 
having fathers or something die ; ” and ac¬ 
tually inflicted a punishment upon this mo¬ 
nopoliser of grief and sorrow. 

There is a good anecdote of Fonrness, a 
sporting parson of a type (let us hope) hap¬ 
pily extinct. A Quaker said to him :— 

“ ‘ Were I a hare, thee sho'dst never find me.’ 

“ ‘ Ah, neighbour Broadbrim, where is it ? I 
know every place from the Winn cover to the sand 
pit.’ 

“ ‘ I would hide in thy study, friend Tallyho! 
and lie inform beside thy big Bible.' ” 

At the meeting of the old scholars in 1843, 
thirty-five gentlemen met and drank thirty- 
five toasts. As a warning to pedigree makers 
we may name a clergyman who claimed 
lineal descent from Bishop Alcock, a prelate 
so greatly opposed to the marriage of the 
clergy, that he wrote, when Lord Chancellor, 
“ his learned work on the Spousage of a 
Virgin to Christ.” 

The story of Richard Sparling Berry’s 
life is not nntinged by romantic interest. 
The inheriter of a large fortune, he saw and 
Admired a lady at Oxford, to whom he failed 
to gain an introduction. Her charms made 
a deep impression upon his mind, which her 
subsequent marriage failed to efface, and he 
left a will by which she was named his 
heiress. Although he had kept terms, he 
failed to execute the will with the necessary 
formalities, and the result was that the 
greater part of his property passed to the heir- 
at-law, whom he had always declared should 
not inherit it. By another informality some 
charitable bequests were rendered partially 
void. In life and death eqnally unsuccessful, 
even his wish to be buried in a sarcophagus 
which he had placed on the top of Hawkshead 
Hill, in his own grounds at Bolton-le-Samls, 
was disregarded by his executors. 

To the notice of Bellot, the surgeon 
(jvol. iii. p. 117), should be added that he 
was a friend of Bopp’s, and one of the first 
to turn the attention of English philologists 
to Sanskrit. His little book on the de¬ 
rivation of English words from the ancient 
tongue is now a rare work. His Chinese 
bronzes and books were bequeathed to the 
Manchester Free Library (a life interest 
in them being reserved to his brother), and 
the portion of them now in that institu¬ 
tion were described in Triibncr's Record for 
July, 1870. It would be an easy task to 
extend the list of those who have been con¬ 
nected with Manchester School, and who 
in after life as clergymen, litterateurs, states¬ 
men, lawyers, and merchants, did good ser¬ 


vice to the community, and to gossip about 
those who had the moulding of these youth¬ 
ful minds. One omission pointed out, and 
we have done. The name of Charles Henry 
Timperley is not found in these volumes, 
although we have his own testimony to the 
fact that he was a student there. Soldier, 
prin ter, author, and poet, he had an eventful 
life, and received some hard buffetings from 
fortune. As we have often been under a 
debt of gratitude to him for the valuable 
mass of literary fact and anecdote which he 
has brought together in his Dictionary of 
Printers, we are glad to learn from a recent 
writer in the Reliquary, for April of this 
year (our genial friend, the “ Sherwood 
Forester”), that his latter days were not 
wanting in the ease and comfort which was 
certainly due to the independent spirit and 
industrious brain of Charles Henry Tim¬ 
perley. 

The editing of this work has fallen into 
the hands of the son of one of the former 
High Masters of the School. Dr. Smith pre¬ 
served many interesting memorials of his 
pupils; and his son, the editor, has not hesi¬ 
tated to incur the responsibility of the exten¬ 
sive correspondence necessary to procure 
information about the hundreds whose names 
have received biographical annotation. That 
many still remain without elucidation is in¬ 
evitable. It is not given to every one to 
achieve either distinction or notoriety, and it 
may be that among those who are thus passed 
over silently are many who as sober citizens 
were not unworthy of, although they failed 
to gain, or perhaps did not seek, public fame. 
The book has been most carefully and con¬ 
scientiously compiled, and the writer’s bias 
in religion and politics is only so far pro¬ 
minent as to add a grain of Attic salt to 
some of the notices. The variety of biogra¬ 
phical interest contained in these volumes is 
very great. In reading them we seem to be 
at a meeting of old scholars, listening to the 
chat of the greybeards about those who were 
their schoolmates in the days when Plancus 
was consul. How one had died in a bishop’s 
palace, and another in the workhouse. How 
Elijah the shoemaker's son had became dis¬ 
tinguished alike for learning and piety, while 
Joseph the dyer’s son had sunk into a drunk¬ 
ard’s grave, and of all the other changeful 
fortunes which had come to the merry boys 
who had studied and played together, un¬ 
mindful of the varying gifts which the fate¬ 
ful Future had in store. 

William E. A. Axon. 


A Concordance to Shakespeare’s Poems : An 
Index to every Word therein contained. 
By Mrs. Horace Howard Furness. (Phila¬ 
delphia : J. B. Lippincott k Co., 1874.) 

It is not likely that there will soon be an 
end of Shaksperian controversies. For more 
than a century war has raged over the 
remains of the great dramatist, and the 
odium Shahsperianum has scarcely been 
surpassed by that which characterises rival 
theologians. There have arisen from time 
to time noisy sciolists, who have settled 
everything to their own satisfaction with an 
overbearing dogmatism varying inversely 
with their fitness for the work ; and a glance 
at the criticism of our own day suffices to 


show that this breed is not extinct, or on the 
verge of extinction. Literary quackery has 
in fact displayed itself with peculiar bril¬ 
liancy in connexion with Shakspere. The 
mountebank has come forward with his 
nostrum, and audacious and blatant after 
the manner of his kind, professed to cure 
every disorder; and for an hour or so foolish 
people have listened. But presently this 
gentleman and his goods have disappeared, 
and some new doctor has taken his place 
and bawled oat the virtues of some fresh 
panacea. The Commentators have become 
proverbial, not for wisdom. Not that there 
have not been amongst them men of infinite 
merit, and men who have done for their 
special study imperishable service ; but it is 
certain that as a class they are not considered 
models of sagacity. Too often they have 
resigned their judgment to some queer fancy, 
or superstition, or fatally narrow creed. 
They have insisted that Shakspere was all 
this, and all that, and not seen that he was 
both this and that. They have attempted to 
arrange all difficulties by some single test 
that can only, at the best, serve as the humble 
ally of better methods. A strange motley 
group they form, if one pictures them all 
together on one field. In the midst there 
stands the colossal figure of the great poet, 
his head rising out of sight into the clouds. 
Around his feet his interpreters disport them¬ 
selves like so many preternaturally grave 
boys—young heads on old shoulders. One 
of exceptional vigour has managed to climb 
up as far as the knee of the statue, which he 
is convinced is its shoulder, and this con¬ 
viction he is proclaiming with wild gesticula¬ 
tions to an enthusiastic mob below. Others 
are amazingly busy with its clothes and the 
general costume. To hear them on Shak- 
spere’s boots, you would think those integu¬ 
ments were of more moment than the feet 
inside them; and that anything might 
possibly be said of his cap, or the head it 
covered, would seem a quite irrelevant 
notion. Then the volumes on his doublet 
and hose! Ah! what a theme ! Whose 
heart would not leap up at it ? But it is 
too vast for one mind to comprehend. So 
men tell themselves off for special investiga¬ 
tions. Who does not know the great authority 
on Shakspere’s buttons ? Then his “ points ” 
—what a marvellous work that is on that 
thrilling theme ! And his gloves—how that 
luminous treatise on his gloves astonished 
everybody with its karning, acumen, imagi¬ 
nation ! For many people it is not too much 
to say that the' chapter on the thumb of the 
right hand made an epoch in their lives. 
Meanwhile, as we have said, the clouds en¬ 
fold the upper part of this huge form. It 
may be noticed that the greater part of the 
multitude below have been conveyed to the 
spot on hobby-horses of the stoutest build. 

There are happily other critics of a far 
different race. These stand afar off, and yet 
see more. They shrink from the dictatorial 
ignorance of that remarkable crowd, as also 
from the fatuous misdirection of its idolatry. 
They are content to study, not to dogmatise. 
They are thoroughly conscious of the im¬ 
mensity of the subject, and would as soon be 
guilty of the arrogance of finally estimating 
it by their own puny standards as of 
measuring the heavens with a two-foot rule. 
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These latter critica "will rejoice in the in¬ 
valuable contribution to Shakeperian study 
that has jnst reached ns from the United 
States. And for those others, with their 
crude theories and ever-ready dogmatisms, 
let them bethink themselves, if that is 
possible, for no more fetal enemy to their 
race has ever yet appeared. 

The Concordance to Shakespeare's Poems is 
a worthy companion to The Complete Con¬ 
cordance to Shakspere, being a Verbal Index 
to all the Passages in the Dramatic Works of 
the Poet. It too is the work of a lady, the wife 
of one whose Variorum Shakspere is making 
him everywhere known and distinguished. 
We do not think we exaggerate when we say 
that no two more effective and inestimable 
helps to real Shaksperian criticism exist 
than the volumes for which we are so deeply 
indebted to Mrs. Cowden Glarke and Mrs. 
Horace Howard Furness. We welcome the 
newly arrived one with the utmost heartiness. 
It is like the coming of a fresh breeze that 
will never cease to blow, to blow away the 
foolish phantasies that are perpetually issuing 
from the brains of ill-informed guess-mongers, 
to blow strength and vigour into all criti¬ 
cisms that are genuine births of knowledge 
and judgment, and of a sound and healthful 
nature. 

We are bound to notice specially that it 
is to two women that we owe these treasuries 
of classified fact. The ordinary conception 
of “ the sex ” may justly be disturbed by 
this phenomenon. The masculine exploit of 
Cruden has been equalled by feminine in¬ 
dustry. Why may not a lady Liddell-and- 
Scott, or a Johnsoness, be looked for in the 
process of the ages ? “ The perfecter sex,” 

as Milton is pleased to call the male kind, 
may well look to itself; or, more wisely, 
rejoice that fresh workers have come into 
the field. For new lines of Shaksperian 
study are perpetually opening, and fresh 
help is perpetually wanted for the exploration 
of them. 

“ Well may wc labour still to dress 

This garden, still to tend plant, herb, and flower, 

Our pleasant task enjoined ; but, till more hands 

Aid us, the work under our labour grows.” 

Mrs. Furness has executed her task with 
unsparing diligence. She has recorded every 
word that occurs in the Poems. Even a has 
been tabulated. In this respect her work is 
more complete than that of her predecessor, 
though, as she remarks with kindly con¬ 
siderateness, no “ imperfection is hereby 
imputed to Mrs. Clarke’s invaluable Con¬ 
cordance of the Dramas. The bulk of 
that work was a sufficient bar to the plan I 
have been enabled to follow in the lesser 
task before me.” In another matter the 
new Concordance is the exacter: Mrs. Fur¬ 
ness gives the number of the line in which 
each word occurs. Those who have spent 
precious minutes in hunting through long 
scenes in the plays, will be grateful for this 
definiteness. Of course it can scarcely be 
hoped that the references are absolutely 
accurate. “ As the pages are stereotyped,” 
says Mrs. Furness, “corrections can be made 
at any time of misprints, against which it 
seems no human vigilance can guard, and I 
shall be grateful to the kindness that will 
notify me of them.” A quite faultlessly 
printed book is said never yet to have been 
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issued from any press. Humanum est errare. 
Errata will happen. So much must be al¬ 
lowed ; but we must say that, so fer as our 
own use of the volume is concerned, and 
it has already been considerable, we have 
detected no flaw in the figures. 

It is just possible a word or two may have 
been accidentally omitted; but in this re¬ 
spect, too, the work, so far as we have tested 
it, seems to us a wonder of completeness. 
We will venture to extend Mrs. Furness’ 
appeal, and hope that any of our readers 
who find any fault whatever in this minute 
directory will favour her with the informa¬ 
tion. 

By the “ Poems ” are to be understood all 
the non-dramatic works that are usually 
connected with Shakspere’s name. Mrs. 
Furness follows the text of the Cambridge 
edition, from which “ with the exception of 
some trifling deviations in punctuation, she 
reprints the poems at the end of her volume, 
for the sake of convenient reference. And 
in so using the title “ Poems ” in this sense, 
she has acted wisely, though by so doing 
she includes several pieces that are almost 
certainly not by Shakspere. It was not her 
business in this cataloguing to settle or to 
entertain questions of authenticity. It 
would be as unwarrantable to complain of 
her having admitted into her index “ Live 
with me and be my love,” as to accuse Mrs. 
Cowden Clarke of negligence for having 
excluded The Two Noble Kinsmen. 

J. W. Hales. 


William Carstares. By Robert Herbert 

Story, Minister of Roseneath. (London : 

Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 

Carstares is one of the minor characters of 
history to whose life circumstances gave 
sufficient prominence to make it worthy of 
record. He was the second founder of the 
Scotch Presbyterian Establishment, which 
has in the last and present century been 
guided by his spirit of moderation more 
than by the uncompromising and intolerant 
zeal of Knox. It is significant that his 
biographer is one of the ablest among the 
younger ministers of that Church, while the 
life of Knox was written by Dr. M'Crie, the 
most learned historian Scotch dissent has 
produced. The short memoir prefixed by 
M‘Cormick to his collection of Carstares’ 
State Papers was inadequate, and in some 
points inaccurate, and io is fortunate that 
Mr. Story has undertaken a task for which 
ho is qualified by his knowledge of Scotch 
history as well as by sympathy with the 
position Carstares occupied in church poli¬ 
tics and in doctrine. He has also had 
the advantage of access to family papers 
which, without throwing much * new light 
on general history, help to complete our 
knowledge of Carstares. “ Honest William 
Carstares ” was the brief but royal answer 
with which William of Orange met the de¬ 
tractions of his own countrymen and the 
jealousy of the English bishops. Without a 
single brilliant quality, he shows how much 
may be accomplished by sound judgment, 
perseverance and integrity. Bo:n in 1649, 
the son of John Carstares, minister of the 
High Church of Glasgow, his childhood and 
youth were passed during the period when 


Scotland was ruled severely but wisely by 
Cromwell, and with an arbitrary mixture of 
severity and indulgence by Charles II. and 
his ministers. The Scotch were divided into 
religious parties, whose controversies had 
always a political bearing, and were con¬ 
ducted with intense bitterness and blind 
zeal. Carstares’ father was of the narrowest 
sect, preached against the times during the 
Commonwealth, and protested against the 
rescission of the Act of Classes, by which 
persons who had entered into the Engage¬ 
ment with Charles I. at Carisbrooke were 
excluded from public employment. Mr. 
Story condemns unsparingly this party, and 
praises their opponents the Resolutioners— 
of whom the garrulous Baillie, the Burnet 
of the Scotch Church, was the head—as the 
“ wise men of the via media." In this 
judgment it is impossible to concur, for this 
was the party which recalled Charles II. 
under the bonds of the Covenant, an act 
they knew to be dishonest and bitterly 
repented. Undoubtedly, however, the ex¬ 
tremes of his father’s friends produced a 
reaction in young Carstares, and contributed 
to make him a constitutional moderate in¬ 
stead of a party zealot. But to become the 
adherent of William and the supporter of 
toleration, a different training was necessary 
than that which any party in the Scotch 
Church could supply. This was afforded by 
his education in Holland, where he went in 
1C67 to the University of Utrecht, after 
completing his course in arts in Edinburgh. 
In Holland, where there existed an important 
branch of the Scotch Church, he was or¬ 
dained, and there he became through Fagel 
acquainted with William, already on the look¬ 
out for the ablest instruments to further his 
designs in Britain. It was probably with 
the knowledge of William that he went in 
1672 to London ; and, in a letter to his sis¬ 
ter in 1674, we find the natural discontent 
of an exile was alleviated by the hope of 
better days for his country and himself. “ It 
may be at last in providence I may have 
some door opened whereby I may be in a 
capacity to do some little service in my 
generation, and not always be insignificant 
in my station.” His ambition was cut short 
by his arrest in London and examination 
before Lauderdale on no definite charge, 
probably on the suspicion that he had a 
share in disseminating a pamphlet entitled 
An Accompt of Scotland's Grievances hi / 
reason of the D. of Lauderdale's Ministrie. 
Though nothing was proved he was sent to 
Scotland, and kept prisoner in Edinburgh 
Castle without trial for five years. Liberated 
in 1679, when Monmouth was trying to 
conciliate the Scotch by clemency, he seems 
to have lived chiefly in England, where ho 
married a Cornish lady, Miss Kekewich, but 
returned to Utrecht in 1683. He there be¬ 
came an active agent in the measures which 
led to Argyle’s unsuccessful expedition. 
When in England, towards the close of this 
year, he was a second time arrested and sent 
to Scotland, with the view of bringing him 
under a severer criminal law. The story of 
his torture by the Privy Council, and the use 
of his deposition, contrary to a solemn pro¬ 
mise, at the trial of Baillie of Jerviswoode, 
are well known. He was himself released in 
1685. After a journey in the Rhine pro- 
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vinces, of -which Mr. Story gives an inter¬ 
esting diary, he again settled in Holland, 
where he was appointed minister of the 
Scotch Chnrch at Leyden, and chaplain of 
William, who confided in him more than in 
any other British exile. He came in the 
same ship with the Prince to Torbay, and 
was never long absent from him. He had 
apartments at Court, and accompanied the 
King as chaplain in his campaigns. From 
this time, indeed, to William’s death he was 
virtual Prime Minister for Scotland, so that 
the Jacobites nicknamed him the Cardinal; 
but he bore his elevation meekly, and used his 
influence wisely. His advice was taken on 
almost all Scotch affairs, including the ap¬ 
pointment of the ostensible Ministers, and 
he had the courage to give it even when 
not asked. The story of his interception 
of William’s despatch, by which the Scotch 
clergy were required to subscribe the 
oaths of allegiance and assurance, has 
been doubted by Grub, but we agree 
with Mr. Story rests on sufficient evidence. 
It is quite consistent with Carstares’ charac¬ 
ter and that of his master. The Act for 
the re-establishment of Presbyterian Church 
government was revised by William with his 
aid, and modified so as to give as little offence 
as possible to the English Episcopalians. 
There was, however, no abandonment of the 
position that the Presbyterian was to be the 
Established Church, and William’s instruc¬ 
tions to Lord Melville end with the remark: 
“ His Majesty’s desire to have what he 
-grants to the Church of Scotland to be 
lasting and not temporary, makes him incline 
to have the above-mentioned amendments 
■made upon the Act.” The Act abolishing 
private patronage and vesting the right in 
the heritors and kirk session, was acceded 
to by William with reluctance—-a reluctance 
in which, according to M‘ Cormick, whom 
Mr. Story follows, Carstares shared. But 
his strenuous opposition to patronage in the 
reign of Anne renders this very doubtful. 
It is much more likely that lie induced 
William to yield his assent to the statute of 
1000. Fortunately for his fame, the settle¬ 
ment of the Highlands was one of the few 
things on which he was not consulted. When 
Breadalbane’s plan for buying off the chiefs 
was submitted to William, Carstares was with 
him at his head-quarters at St. Gerard, and 
he makes the remark in two of his letters that 
they appear “not so bad as was represented.” 
This is quite true. Breadalbane’s device, which 
■ showed a shrewd knowledge of his country¬ 
men, was probably the only possible peace¬ 
able issue from a grave difficulty. It was the 
ruthless policy the Master of Stair prompted, 
and William sanctioned, by which the 
slightest deviation from the conditions was 
to be avenged with blood, that led to the 
catastrophe of Glencoe. Mr. Story acquits 
William, and casts the whole blame on Stair; 
but an anecdote in one of Carstares’ letters, 
now first published, shows how hopeless is the 
attempt to represent William as personally 
indifferent to, or ignorant of, the state of the 
Highlands :— 

“ I hear the King,” he writes to Dunlop, his 
brother-in-law, on August 17, 1091, “ did last 
night make his company at tablo merry with his 
uskin"- at my Lord Breadalbsme if there were any 
wolves in tlio Highlands, and upon his answering 


in the negative, with telling him that they had 
enough of two-footed wolves to need any i four- 
footed ones! ” 

During the reign of Anno the influence of 
Carstares at Court ceased, and it is credit¬ 
able to his character that he devoted himself 
with equal vigour to the conduct of the busi¬ 
ness of the University of Edinburgh, of 
which he became Principal in 1703, and of 
the Assemblies of tbe Church, as he bad 
done to tbe greater affairs of State. Tbe 
confidence of his brethren was shown by bis 
being elected thrice to the office of Moderator 
of the Assembly, an unexampled honour. The 
interest of tbe Universities was ever present 
to Carstares, and his correspondence con¬ 
stantly refers to measures to supplement 
their scanty revenues, to attract able 
professors to them, and to increase 
the number of their students. The 
large-minded and wise spirit in which he 
acted is shown by his promise to use bis 
influence to obtain a chair for Calamy ; by 
bis suggestion that Glasgow should get pro¬ 
fessors of theology and philosophy from 
Holland, for' “ good men ai-e to be found 
there ; ” and bis scheme for the education 
of English Nonconformists under the care 
of an English warden in tbe University of 
Edinburgh. In the history of the Scotch 
Church during this reign, the principal 
events were the passing of the Act restoring 
patronage and the Act of Toleration, and 
the intolerant attempt to prevent Green- 
shields, an Episcopal minister, from using 
the liturgy which indirectly aided the pas¬ 
sage of these Acts. On all these points Mr. 
Story has collected full and interesting par¬ 
ticulars ; but space allows ns only to refer 
to the first, which has a special interest at 
the present time. Tbe Act restoring patron¬ 
age was the work of tbe Tory Ministry of 
Bolingbroke and Harley. It was contrary 
to the feelings of a majority of the Scotch 
people, and an infringement of the spirit, if 
not the letter, of tlie Revolution Settlement 
and tbe Act of Union. Carstares was sent 
as the leading member of a deputation from 
the Assembly to prevent its passage through 
Parliament. Mr. Story gives the able peti¬ 
tion to the House of Lords drawu by him 
against it, in which we trace tbe same argu¬ 
ments which led to its repeal in the last 
session of Parliament by the Ministry of Mr. 
Disraeli. But the Government was too 
strong, and the interest in Scotch affairs too 
slight, to allow heed to be given to these 
arguments. The Act was carried in the 
House of Lords by 51 to 29 votes ; and, as 
Mr. Story observes, has been “the indirect 
cause of more dispeace and ill-will in the 
Church than even the Five Articles of Perth, 
and the pretext of more than one disastrous 
secession.” Whether its repeal lias come in 
time, or in a way to heal these secessions, is 
a question beyond our present purpose. Car¬ 
stares survived the succession of George I., 
and died in December, 1715, in his sixty- 
seventh year, lamented by all liis country¬ 
men, even by the Episcopalians, whom he per¬ 
sonally befriended, though not entirely free 
from the Presbyterian prejudice against their 
toleration. A zealous Churchman, yet with¬ 
out bigotry; a powerful statesman, yet with¬ 
out arrogance, his character will always be 
regarded with respect by the student of this 


period of Scotch history; and we hope Mr. 
Story’s well-executed Life may increase the 
number of those acquainted with the par¬ 
ticulars of his career. 2E. J. G. Mack at. 


GERMAN TRANSLATION OF KRILOF. 

Krylofs sdmmtliche Fdbeln. Ans dem rus- 
sischen iibersetzt, nnd mit einer Einleitung 
begleitet von Ferdinand Lowe. (Leipzig : 
F. A. Brockhans, 1874.) 

The accomplished translator of the Esthonian 
Folk-Tales,* Dr. Ferdinand Lowe, has re¬ 
cently published a German metrical version 
of Krilof’s Fables, and he has accomplished 
his difficult undertaking with remarkable 
skill and success. Even in prose it is by no 
means an easy task to render with fidelity 
Krilof’s idiomatic expressions, to follow him 
closely in his quips and cranks, his sudden 
bends and doubles. But when the difficulties 
involved in a rhymed translation are added 
to those which the original presents, a trans¬ 
lator may well be tempted to regard fidelity 
as at times a secondary consideration. This, 
however, Dr. Lowe has not done, for his 
versions are singularly faithful, the original 
being almost constantly followed line for 
line by the translation. Ho Las also ren¬ 
dered his work complete by translating the 
whole of tho fables, whereas in tbe English 
version those which were directly imitated 
from La Fontaine have been omitted, and he 
has prefixed an excellent memoir of the 
Russian fabulist, and a critical essay upon 
his fables. 

Krilof’s Fables have been translated into 
numerous languages, some of them having 
appeared even in an Arabic and a Bengali 
garb. In German two verse translations had 
already appeared before Dr. Lowe came into 
the field. One of them, by Ferdinand Toraey, 
was printed at Lcipsio in 1842 ; tbe other, 
“ treu iibersetzt von einer Deutschen,” at 
St. Petersburg in 18G3. There are not many 
Russian writers who have been so favourably 
received abroad—we may even say there is 
but one other Russian writer, Ivan Tur- 
guonief, who has become really naturalised 
in Western Europe, though many trans¬ 
lations have been made in different countries 
of various works by Pushkin, Lermontof, 
Gogol, and some others. 

Of the accuracy of Dr. Lowe’s translation 
we have already expressed a decidedly 
favourable opinion. Of its poetical merits 
German critics will be tbe best judges, but 
in order to give our readers an opportunity 
of deciding for themselves, we extract tbe 
following specimen, chosen, it may be ob¬ 
served, on account of its brevity :— 

Dra Musikaxtkh. 

“Ein Nachbar bat den andern einst zum Essen. 
Docb war dabei nocb List im Spiel. 

Der Wirtb hielt von Musik gar viol, 

Und war darauf versesson, 

Das joncr seine Sanger bort; 

Jetzt wird ilim dieser Wunseh gewahrt. 

Die Burschen stimmen an, das golit durcb Dick und 
Diinn, 

Aus Leibeskriifton sehrein die Thoron, 

Dem Gas I e gelleu selion die Obren, 

Es wird gauz scbwindlig ihm zu Sinn. 

* Esthnische Mdrchcn. Anfgezeicbnet von Fried¬ 
rich Kreutzwakl. Aus dem esthniseben iibersetzt 
von E. Lowe. (Halle, 1809.) 
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* Erbarm dich docli.’ so ruft er voll Verwirrung, 

‘ Woran soil man denu da sich freuu? lAin Chor 
Briillt Unsinn vor! ’ 

‘Nun wohl,’ versctzt der Wirtli mit sanfUr Rub rung, 
1 Ein wenig kreisehen sie; 

Doch dafiir trinken sio auch Branntwcin nie, 

Und ulle sind von tester Fiilirung.’ 

Ich aber sage : trinke Wohlgemuth, 

Nur much’ auch doine Saeho gut.” 

W. B. S. Balston. 


Mathura, a District Memoir. ByF. S. Growse, 
M.A. Bengal Civil Service. Parts I. and 
II. (North-Western Provinces Govern¬ 
ment Press: 1874.) 

Much valuable information and many im¬ 
portant contributions to science and litera¬ 
ture are to be found in works published in 
India, more especially those printed by order 
of Government, and at the Government 
Presses. Home readers who have not had 
occasion to look into the matter would be 
surprised at the mine of archaeological, 
ethnological, philological, geographical, his¬ 
torical, and general knowledge contained in 
these comparatively unknown volumes; but 
which a modest and little attractive exterior 
and a restricted range of distribution con¬ 
demn, as a rule, to the thankless destiny of 
official shelving. It would be well, perhaps, 
if copies of the better class of India-born 
reports, held worthy of print and circula¬ 
tion, were sent out for public use and criti¬ 
cism, so that the gold might, at least, have 
its chance of separation from the tinsel, and 
be spared a purposeless and ruinous rejec¬ 
tion. To examine the present storehouse 
would be a Herculean task, but by no means 
unprofitable, supposing only a fractional 
part of the labour accomplished. It is not 
simply a question of cataloguing, or even 
summarising contents. A closer inspection 
is needed for ascertaining to what society or 
department any particular information ex¬ 
humed is valuable, and how it may best be 
divulged or utilised. On the completion of 
such a task, it would rest with Government 
to decide on the action to be taken ; unless, 
indeed, the whole stock were placed un¬ 
reservedly at the disposal of the public. 
We are now speaking of literature in its 
widest and most comprehensive sense ; but 
exclusive of politics. The waste of political 
data is quite another and not less serious a 
consideration ; equally requiring method and 
application in the treatment; but in this case 
the evil to be obviated is more likely to exist 
in England than in India. 

A very good specimen of elaborate report, 
displaying intelligence and powers of a 
higher order, is furnished in two separately 
stitched pamphlets, forming together a 
volume of 350 closely printed octavo pages, 
entitled Mathura, a District Memoir. The 
old Indian will hardly recognise, in this 
transliterative dress, his vulgar acquaintance 
“ Muttra; ” while a glance at the inner 
pages will disclose the still more startling 
literal combinations of “Mirath,” “ Banaras,” 
and “ Jamuna.” But Mr. Growse is fully 
justified in a system of no compromise, and 
can honourably shelter himself against all 
charges and objections, under the plea of con¬ 
sistency. If the orders of the Government 
of India on transliteration are to have effect 
beyond the limits of their official Empire—as 


they certainly should have—Cawnpore and 
Calcutta, together with a few more eccentric 
appellatives, will soon cease to hold their ex¬ 
clusive privileges of error. For it cannot 
be supposed that rising generations will 
admit of exceptions being made, in the pro¬ 
gramme of progressive reform, whereby the 
spelling of Oriental names will be debarred 
the advantages of scientific rectification. 

“The modem district of Mathura,’’ we are 
told, “ is one of the five which together make 
up the Agra division of the North-West 
Provinces. It has an area of 1,031,562 acres, 
and is subdivided into seven parganas, co¬ 
extensive with as many tahsils,” these being 
native terms in use for indicating district 
allotments. The total population according 
to the census taken in 1871-2, was 892,542, 
of whom nearly all were Hindus : that is 
to say, the Muhammadans did not constitute 
a tenth part of the community, and there 
were only twenty-three Christians. The 
language of the people is purely Hindi, and 
not only are conventional Persian phrases of 
compliment represented by Hindi equivalents, 
but the ordinary words used in Urdu for 
“ earth,” “ water,” and like ever-recurring 
expressions, are in many instances ignored. 
An instance of reckless dealing with Muham¬ 
madan names is given in the statement, that 
one Vazir-ud-din would bo called, and would 
scarcely venture to call himself other than 
Waju. But the familiar abbreviation is not 
unintelligible; the first letter we think 
strictly correct, and the third is warranted 
by precedent and custom. The following 
extract is interesting and instructive :— 

“ In the two typical parganns of Kosi and 
Chhata there are 172 villages, not one of which 
bears a name with the familiar termination of 
-uhud. Not a score of names altogether betray 
any admixture of a Muhammadan element, and 
even these are formed with some Hindi ending, as 
-pur, -migar, or -park ; for instance, Akbar-pur, 
Sher-nagar, and Sher-garh. All the remainder, to 
anyone but a philological student, denote simply 
such and such a village, but have no connotation 
whatever, and are at once set down as utterly 
barbarous and unmeaning. Yet an application 
of the rules of the ancient Prakrit grammarian 
Yamruchi will, in many cases, without any won¬ 
derful exercise of ingenuity, suffice to discover the 
original Sanskrit form and explain its corruption. 
Thus, Maholi is for Madhupnri; Parsoli for 
Parasu-rama-puri (Parsa being the ordinary collo¬ 
quial abbreviation for Parasummal; Dham-Siuhn 
for Dhanna-Sinha; Bnti for Hahula-vati, and 
Kkaira for Khadira. It would seem that the true 
explanation of these common endings, -oli, -auli, 
-ami, - dwar , has never before been clearly stated. 
They are merely corruptions of -part or -pura, 
combined with the prior member of the compound, 
ns explained by Yamruchi, in Sti/rrt II. 2, wiiich 
directs the elision of certain consonants, including 
the letter p, where they are simple and non- 
initial ; the term ‘ non-initial ’ being expressly 
extended to the first letter of the latter member 
of a compound.” 

Mr. Growso ndds, in a footnote:— 

“ The practical application of this rule was 
first suggested to me by observing that the two 
large tanks at Barsana and Gobardhan were 
called indiscriminately in the neighbourhood, the 
one Kusam-sarovaz, or Kusumokhur (for lvusuma- 
Puskliara), the other Brikh-bhan-Pokhar, or 
Bhanokhur. As the rule was laid down by 
Vararuchi 1800 years ago, I can only claim credit 
for its practical resuscitation; but it is of great 
importance, and at once affords a clue to the for¬ 
mation of otherwise unintelligible local names.” 


It is as the birthplace of Krishna that 
Mathura, tho capital of Braj, has been called 
the holy city, and has obtained its Indian 
repute. And, with the city, our author in¬ 
cludes the whole western half of the district, 
in localising the centre of Yaishnava Hin- 
di'tism. The date of Krishna’s birth would, 
at least, help to determine the antiquity of 
his native town, the scene, moreover, of his 
early adventures and exploits; but on this 
point chroniclers disagree. Some associate 
him with events occurring a thousand years 
before the Christian era; others look for 
him, 600 years later, among the disciples of 
Sakya Muni. The Ayin-i-AlcLar says of 
Mathura, that it is on the banks of a river 
“ where are many idolatrous temples, to 
which the Hindus resort; ” but any further 
mention of the place, in that work, is second¬ 
ary and incidental. It was pillaged and 
partly burnt in the early part of the eleventh 
century by Mahmud of Ghazni; and Fa- 
risk ta, who describes the conqueror’s pro¬ 
gress on the occasion, mentions the existence 
of some temples in the vicinity, discovered 
by the Muhammadans, and then reported to 
be 4,000 years old ! From the work under 
review, in allusion to the present state of 
things, we learn that for some months in the 
year its festivals arc still frequent, and its 
pilgrims still numerous ; and its continuous 
repute and old established prestige suffi¬ 
ciently account for the assertion of its pane¬ 
gyrists, that “ a single day spent at Mathura 
is more meritorious than a lifetime passed at 
Banaras.” 

Mr. Growse tells the story of the tutelary 
divinity of the spot with a freshness and 
comprehensiveness that give a somewhat 
needed attraction to an old tale ; describes 
minutely the legendary scenes and historical 
area of the pilgrimage, and sketches briefly 
the history of the city from the remote period 
when it was a centre of Buddhism, down 
to the modern days of the Indian Mutiny. 
Then, the last act of its exciting drama 
closed happily with a darbar, at which tho 
British Viceroy presided, rewarding those 
who had passed loyally through the trying 
ordeal. 

A very recent historian of India, Mr. 
Talboys Wheeler, refers to “ the substitution 
of the worship of Krishna for the old adora¬ 
tion of Buddha, as one of the most important 
phases in the history of modern Hinduism; ” 
and quotes Fah-Hian, in evidence of a Bud¬ 
dhist revival, signs of which the Chinese 
pilgrim of the fifth century had remarked, 
on approaching Mathura from the Panjab. 
Mr. Growse believes the local triumph of 
Buddhism in this case to represent a mere 
episode in the history of an essentially 
Brahmanical centre, citing a popular couplet 
which allots it a place among the seven tra¬ 
ditional sanctuaries of Hindustan. This 
gentleman’s powers of research and appre¬ 
ciation are fortunately equal to the taste aud 
energy he brings to bear upon the materials 
at his disposal. His chapter on the Archae¬ 
ology and Topography of Mathura and 
neighbouring resorts are most interesting; 
and in threading the mazes of these the 
reader cannot fail to acknowledge the value 
and competency of the appointed guide. 
Here, as elsewhere, the light of newly dis¬ 
interred monuments and inscriptions has 
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done much, during the last twenty years, to 
facilitate the retrospect of history and revi¬ 
sion of chronology; and the suggested iden¬ 
tification of Mathura with Pandaea, however 
full of doubts and problems, affords room 
for fresh theory and discussion. The con¬ 
nexion of Madura, one of the most Brah- 
manical of places in the south-east of the 
Indian Peninsula, with an ancient kingdom 
of Pamlya, also referred to by Mr. Wheeler,* 
may perhaps be, after all, but another ex¬ 
pression of the same idea; for Madura has 
been famous in its day, and once owned a 
college of profound though numerically 
limited savants. But as our author does not 
touch on this point, we confine ourselves to 
the mention of a hypothesis calculated to 
explain some probable confusion to be appre¬ 
hended in a striking similarity of names. 

The Second Part of Mr. (drowse’s work, 
notwithstanding its great value to Govern¬ 
ment in tabular statements and statistics, 
has not the same quality of popular attrac¬ 
tion as the first. But if the details belong¬ 
ing to the descriptions of separate districts 
are of too local a character to interest the 
general reader, there are a few pages in the 
Appendix, on Indian Caste and Archaeological 
Research, which will amply repay perusal. 
Among other apposite and intelligent re¬ 
marks dispersed broadcast throughout these 
printed evidences of earnest official labour, 
those on education merit very careful con¬ 
sideration. We are not sure what will be 
the opinion of the judges to whom we look for 
confirmation or refutation of opinions on all 
that is here said on this great subject; but 
we arc sure that the speaker is not arguing 
without reason or experience when, after 
limiting the range of teaching in village 
schools, he thus expresses himself:— 

“ It is only when a boy displays exceptional 
ability in some particular line that he should be 
encouraged to develop it by a higher course of 
study. The cry that is being raised by certain 
utilitarians for the general establishment of prac¬ 
tical schools of art and design is greatly to be 
deprecated. The ordinary level of art-feeling is 
already much higher in India than it is in Eng¬ 
land ; and in almost every large town there is 
some special manufacture (as, for example, at 
Mathura, the art of the stone-mason) which would 
inevitably he vulgarised and destroyed by our in- 
terference.” 

F. J. Goldsmid. 


POPE GKEGOKY VII. 

Lift’ if Gregory the Seventh, preceded by a 
Sketch of the History of the Papacy to the 
Eleventh Century. By M. Abel Francois 
Villemain. Translated by J. B. Brockley. 
(London : R. Bentley & Son, 1874.) 
Gregoire VII., et les Origincs de la Doctrine 
Vltrnmontaine. Par Edouard Langeron, 
Profcsseur d’Histoire an Lycce de la 
Rochelle. Deuxieme Edition. (Paris: 
Ernest Thorin, 1874.) 

The cpmstion naturally asked about any 
history written by a Frenchman is, “ What 
is it written to prove ? ” When this question 
has been answered, it is tolerably easy for 
any one acquainted with the outline of the 
facts to foresee at once the general scope of 
the book. Historic truth will naturally and 

* Sop Hi.it on/ of India, vol. iii.. page 252, and note 
to page 206, for passages uuder reference. 


gracefully yield to the necessities of lite¬ 
rary treatment. Great principles will be laid 
down in the presence of which it would 
be indecorous, almost ridiculous, to urge 
trivial points of detail. By the appli¬ 
cation of these principles the chief events 
are first broadly grouped, and then carefully 
arranged ; great pains are taken with the 
draperies, and the light and shade has been 
elaborately studied. You are properly led 
up to the central tableau, which is then 
condescendingly explained to you, and you 
are sent away duly impressed. 

Books constructed on this plan are very 
pleasant to read. Their characters are living 
and moving ; the political and social entour¬ 
age is made delightfully simple for us; we 
seem to become familiar with the chief 
actors, and recognise their motives as we 
would those of a diplomatist in a drawing¬ 
room. It is all so clear that we wonder how 
anyone can ever have made a mistake about 
it. Not until we lay down the book and 
think it over, do we find that the same 
method of treatment may be applied, and 
often has been, to the other side of the case. 
If the draperies be slightly ruffled, and the 
light thrown from the other side, how altered 
does the tableau become. The benevolent old 
man has a ruffianly cast of countenance after 
all, and the wicked king has a look of geni¬ 
ality and good humour which redeems his 
coarse expression. 

M. Langeron has given a good specimen 
of this method in his treatment of Pope 
Gregory VII. The specimen is particularly 
interesting, because it is written with such 
openness and honesty that we can trace the 
entire process. First comes a preface stating 
the author’s view of the functions of history. 
This is done in the form of a criticism of 
Bossuet’s statement that history ought to be 
written for the political instruction of 
princes. Of course M. Langeron can here 
show his philosophic superiority to poor 
Bossnet, who lived in the benighted days be¬ 
fore the Revolution, and who knew nothing 
of the sovereignty of tlio people. Had 
Bossuet lived in the present enlightened age, 
he would have said that history was for the 
political instruction of the people. This 
view M. Langeron is ready to accept: “ Le 
but evident de l’histoire est de preparer les 
evenements future par le tableau vif et precis 
des. evenements passes.” He modestly 
admits that it is impossible for one man to 
deal with the whole of history : he must 
choose, according to the spirit of the age, 
some striking feature from the past, “quelque 
trait qni eclaire l’avenir de tous les reflets 
du passe; qui soit tout a la fois ancien par les 
details, vivant par les idees; et qui puisso 
donner a ceux qui l’etndient une le^on, un 
modele ou un exemple.” 

It would seem that the Vatican Council 
first turned M. Langeron’s attention to 
Gregory VII. He is not afraid of the Council 
or the Pope, hut he thinks it is high time 
that this sort of thing was put a stop to. 
He advances, therefore, with perfect sincerity 
and entire lightness of heart to expose and 
destroy Ultramontanism, by drawing from 
the life of Gregory VII. “ line haute le^*on 
de moralite politique.” 

Admirable as is M. Langeron’s intention, 
we could have wished that he had advanced 


with better equipment to the encounter. The 
modern historians whose works he has prin¬ 
cipally consulted are Bossuet and Voltaire, 
both of whom he seems to regard as very 
superior persons. He has drawn his infor¬ 
mation from Baronins and Fleury, and has 
occasionally looked up some of their refer¬ 
ences. He is, however, quite honest on this 
point, and there is something almost touch¬ 
ing in his occasional displays of knowledge. 
On p. 31 he quotes generally “ ses biogra- 
phes” for a description of Hildebrand’s 
personal appearance. On looking to the 
bottom of the page we find the following 
references : “ Maimbourg, Decadence de 

VEmpire, liv. iii. ; Lambert Scaff. ; Mal¬ 
mesbury, Beg. Gest. Angl. liv. iii.” That is 
to say, a Jesuit who compiled in the seven¬ 
teenth century a short history of the Empire 
from the time of Charles the Great to 1356; 
a German monk contemporary with Gregory 
VII. who is writing merely a chronicle of Ger¬ 
man affairs ; an English monk who was born 
about ten years after Gregory’s death, and 
who in a tattling chronicle of the English 
kings has embedded a few vague hearsay 
stories about Gregory—these are all classed 
together, and these are the persons selected 
from all who have written about Gregory to 
be styled ostentatiously “ ses biographes.” 
Moreover, the partictilar point about which 
they are called to witness is Gregory’s per¬ 
sonal appearance. Two of them could not 
possibly have seen Gregory ; and it is very 
improbable that Lambert ever saw him; 
their evidence, therefore, is not very valu¬ 
able. Truly, Ultramontanism in France 
must be in a very bad way indeed if its 
fictions are to be at once destroyed by an 
assault conducted in such an off-hand way 
as this. 

Still M. Langeron is very pleasant read¬ 
ing. He never sinks below the lofty level 
of instruction for mankind which he has 
preposed for himself. We feel how stupid 
and wrong-headed men were in past times. 
We see how simple their problems really 
were, if they had only possessed a little of 
our philosophic insight. We bitterly regret 
that the men of the eleventh century had 
not enjoyed the advantage of a few hours’ 
instruction from M. Langeron before going 
forth on their high careers. It would have 
been so much easier for him to have put 
things right at the beginning; to have nipped 
Ultramontanism in the bnd instead of tes¬ 
tifying, as we reluctantly feel he does at 
present, to a thankless generation. 

Turning from these rather saddening 
general considerations to purely personal 
ones, we are glad to think how much M. 
Langeron must have learned in the process 
of writing this little book. He shows a read 
desire to give us the benefit of all his erudi¬ 
tion. Not only do we find small scraps of 
information scattered about in the text, but 
the “ eclaircissements ” consist of quota¬ 
tions from Voltaire about things in genera!, 
reprints from Baronius of two original docu¬ 
ments, a long passage extracted from Mira- 
beau about the celibacy of the clergy, and a 
few orginal notes of M. Laugeron’s on such 
important points as the origin and number 
of General Councils, Excommunications, 
Necromancy, and finally the meaning of the 
title “ Dom ” applied to monks. 
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M. Villemain is almost the complete op¬ 
posite of M. Langeron. M. Longeron's book 
is short, ~M. Villemain’s is long; M. Lon¬ 
geron is concerned with destroying Ultramon- 
tanism, M. Yillemain is a Papal partisan, 
though of a moderate and judicious type; 
M. Longeron has read very little before 
writing his book, M. Villemain has read a 
great deal; M. Langeron gives us frankly 
liis own opinions, M. Yillemain does not seem 
to have any; M. Langeron shows ns himself 
at every page, M. Yillemain’s meaning is 
shrouded in obscurity; M. Langeron gives 
us a bold dashing picture drawn on a large 
scale and clear and distinct, M. Villemain 
has no perspective whatever, nothing is large 
to him and nothing small, we are confused 
by a mass of details in which there is no 
grouping; finally, M. Langeron is in¬ 
accurate yet interesting, and his faults are 
a mus i n g, M. Villemain is accurate and dull, 
and his faults are exasperating in the 
extreme. 

In fact, M. Villemain is an instance of the 
sad fate that befalls a man of letters when he 
tries to turn himself without preparation 
into an historian. He has lost all his light¬ 
ness of touch, and is as long and as dull as 
a German historian, without the justification 
of erudition or careful criticism where long 
study may have blunted the literary sense. His 
work shows signs of great care and labour, 
but it contains nothing that is new to the his¬ 
torical student, and is too dull and too minute 
in detail to interest the general reader. It ex¬ 
presses also no very definite view as to the 
general importance of the epoch of which it 
treats. The preliminary sketch of the Papacy 
is merely a dreary abridgment. We are not 
told what are the weapons which Hildebrand 
had at his command. The relation of the 
monastic orders to the Papacy, the growth 
of the Cardinalate, the custom of seeking 
the pallium from Rome, even the Isidorian 
Decretals are left entirely unmentioned. 

Though M. Villemain’s book is too long 
as it is, yet its omissions are many. M. 
Villemain has read all the authorities for the 
life of Gregory VII., and he gives us a 
rechauffe of the results, but he has not en¬ 
tered into the thoughts and opinions of the 
period in which Gregory lived. He has not 
followed out incidental points, nor has he in 
the least attempted to reproduce for us the 
moral, intellectual, or even political atmo¬ 
sphere in which Gregory’s opinions de¬ 
veloped and his character was formed. 
M. Villemain wanders confusedly among the 
details which he has collected, or pieces them 
together in a way that gives them very 
little meaning. Thus he never attempts an 
estimate of the character of any of the per¬ 
sonages he brings before us, not even of 
Gregory himself. He does not sketch the 
social condition of the Emperor’s court, or of 
Borne. There is only a very scanty notice 
of the great Abbey of Clugnv, whose dis¬ 
cipline first formed Hildebrand’s character. 
We look in vain for any account of the 
monks who may be presumed to have in¬ 
fluenced him in his early days. Again, 
M. Villemain barely alludes to the strange 
sect of the Patarea at Milan, and to 
Gregory VII.’s relations with them. He 
does not even trace through their different 
ramifications in social and political life 


the ecclesiastical abuses which Gregory Vn. 
was attempting to remedy. 

If on the one side M. Villemain is not 
enough of a biographer to go in search of 
incidental information which may throw 
light upon his main character, he is, on the 
other hand, so jealous of his hero’s supre¬ 
macy, that he cannot allow to anyone else 
even a small share in Hildebrand’s work. 
One of the most interesting points about the 
politics of the eleventh century is the mutual 
influence of ecclesiastical and political re¬ 
forms. It was the organising policy of the 
great Emperor Henry IH. that first sug¬ 
gested any definite shape to the vague de¬ 
sires of the reforming party which centered 
round the monastery of Clugny. Moreover, 
when those plans were formed it was only 
through the Imperial power that they could 
gain expression. The first steps towards 
reform were taken by the Emperor, and 
so a decisive stimulus was given to the 
zeal of those who hoped for better days. 
The Church and the Empire had sunk to¬ 
gether since the days of the great Charles. 
The Empire rose first from its degradation, 
and only by its means did the Church rise 
as well. This is a most important point to 
notice, and the reforms of Heniy III. require 
the attention of an ecclesiastical historian. 
M. Villemain cannot allow them any merit, 
but considers they were only an inge¬ 
nious device for forestalling the efforts of 
the Pope. Thus Henry’s attempts to put 
down simony, at a time when the Papacy 
was sunk in utter degradation, are only 
mentioned that they may be reprobated as 
an attempt to avoid a conflict with the 
Papacy. 

“ We perceive that the civil power foresaw the 
blow which the Church of Rome was soon to aim 
at it, by its obstinate refusal to tolerate lay 
investiture of roligious functions, and Henry 
endeavoured to parry the attack by making an 
accusation” («. e. endeavouring to suppress simony) 
“applicable to priests and laymen in common, stig¬ 
matising the abuse of the right which he desired 
to retain in his own hands.” 

The notion of Henry III. foreseeing a blow 
to be aimed against himself by the Church 
of Rome shows a misconception of Henry's 
connexion with the Papacy. He rescued it 
from the discreditable position, of being an 
appanage of the Counts of Tusculnm, and by 
inaugurating a line of German Pontiffs re¬ 
stored the Roman Church to some measure 
of consideration in the Western world. Fear 
of Rome is the most unlikely possible motive 
to have influenced the conduct of Henry III. 

Another remarkable man, Pope Leo IX., 
to whom Hildebrand owed much, is similarly 
treated with only slight mention. No at¬ 
tempt is made to sketch his character or 
estimate the influence of his pious and deter- 
minedmind on the schemes which Hildebrand 
was forming. M. Villemain will not allow 
either to the Empire or to the German Popes 
any share in the development of the reform¬ 
ing movement. 

Very different estimates have been, and 
may be, formed of the character and plans 
of Gregory VII., but beyond a mild strain 
of approval running through the book, M. 
Villemain gives no definite statement of 
his opinion on separate points. He never 
seems to have asked himself plainly, What 


was Gregory VII. engaged in doing P were 
his ends desirable ends? could they have 
been attained by any better means ? 

Vet these are the points to be considered 
in forming a judgment of Gregory VII., and 
in deciding our conception or hiB cha¬ 
racter. 

A glance at the general condition of the 
eleventh century does not show us Gre¬ 
gory VII. to be, as M. Langeron regards 
him, merely an ambitious adventurer bent 
upon establishing his own universal supre¬ 
macy. Nor yet does he seem only a Pope of 
extra-papal abilities cast upon extra trouble¬ 
some days, but who still pursued the tra¬ 
ditional papal policy. So far as M. Villemain 
produces any general impression at all, this 
seems to be his conception of Gregory VII.’s 
historical position. 

Wherever we look in the tenth century 
we see the same corruption in the condition 
of the Church. Its spiritual side had grown 
weaker and weaker. It was threatened with 
absorption into the hard system of society 
which the necessities of those troubled times 
had gradually produced. The lands of the 
Church were treated as lay fiefs, and eccle¬ 
siastical offices were given for purely politi¬ 
cal considerations. Bishoprics were becoming 
appanages of great families, and even tended 
to become hereditary after the example of 
ordinary fiefs. All spiritual meaning was 
passing away from the offices of the Church. 
The whole of society was tending to pass 
slowly under the galling oppression of the 
feudal system. Only in the monasteries was 
any idea of man’s spiritual freedom kept 
alive, and from the monastery of Clugny 
especially did definite ideas of reform emerge. 

But how was this reform to be carried 
out ? what power was strong enough to 
make it prevail ? The Empire was still the 
inheritor of great traditions of universal law 
and justice and order. It was the one power 
that had its foundations deeper than feud¬ 
alism, and that appealed directly to broad 
principles for its authority. The revived 
Empire under the Ottos and Henry III. 
formed at least a centre of resistance against 
feudalism. Henry III. was great enough to 
accept the ideas of the reforming party. He 
freed the Papacy from its bondage to the 
Counts of Tusculum, and appointed a line 
of high-minded men who made the name 
of Pope once more respected throughout 
Western Europe. 

When once the Papacy had been re-estab¬ 
lished, the reforming party, at whose head 
Hildebrand now began to stand, eagerly 
worked with and through it. Their plans 
now began to gain in definiteness, and soon 
found clear expression. They aimed, first, 
at making the Papacy entirely independent, 
that so it might work out unimpeded the re¬ 
forming schemes, and might be strong enough 
to keep in order kings and bishops alike, if 
they should make common cause against its 
decrees. Thus established, the Papacy was 
to work for three great ends—first, the aboli¬ 
tion of simony, that Church offices should no 
longer be trafficked in for gain, and used as 
a means of pecuniary profit to the holders ; 
secondly, the celibacy of the clergy, for only 
men unencumbered by wife and children 
could hope to be free in those troubled 
times, and, moreover, the tendency of all 
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offices to become hereditary was a source of 
continual danger to the Church; thirdly. 
Church offices were no longer to be conferred 
by lay hands—the Church was to own her 
property and exercise her functions un¬ 
trammelled by the obligations which royal 
or imperial investiture brought with it. 

These were the objects which Gregory 
VII. with clearness and decision kept 
before him. With strong statesmanship he 
advanced to these ends. Political combina¬ 
tions were regarded by him as useful solely 
so far as they helped him towards this 
purpose. Gregory VII. was an acute and 
vigorous politician, possessed with a great 
idea, and bent upon working it out. The value 
of his idea can be judged only by reference 
to the time in which ho lived, and the end 
which he had before him. 

It is useless to talk generally of the rela¬ 
tions between Church and State, and to 
assume that the questions involved be¬ 
tween them are almost the same in every 
age. The Church owes its influence to the 
existence of a feeling of hostility against 
the State, or a sense of the State’s in¬ 
adequacy. The State rests upon a basis 
ot material force, the Church only upon 
influence founded on conviction. The 
value of State or Church at any period of 
history can only be determined by careful 
consideration of the immediate tendency of 
the two powers when viewed in direct rela¬ 
tion to one another. Then, casting aside the 
bondage of terms, the student who is tracing 
in history the realisation of man’s liberty, 
will not doubt to which side, in each instance, 
his sympathies are to be given. In the 
eleventh century it was not the tyranny of 
the Clmrch, but the tyranny of the feudal 

stem that was threatening the very idea, 
of freedom with destruction. In its war 
with feudalism the mediaeval Church has a 
just claim at the present day upon the 
sympathies of all. 

Now M. Villemain has not told ns at all 
what, Gregory VII. and Henry IV. were 
really lighting about, and M. Langoron has 
looked upon the whole matter as a conflict 
between tbe abstract State and Ultramon- 
tanism. It is, therefore, scarcely to be 
wondered at that neither of them increases 
our knowledge of the times, or their mean¬ 
ing, or the problems they had before them. 

Wo have before pointed out the many 
differences between M. Villemain and M. 
Langoron. There is, however, one point of 
agreement. Both are of opinion that Gregory 
VII. must have had something to do with 
Napoleon I., and that his life contains some 
direct political lesson for Prance. M. Lnn- 
geron boldly draws an exact parallel between 
tin' two characters, and advises future rulers 
of France to beware of following either ex¬ 
ample. The passage is a delightful instance 
of ingenuity:— 

“Tel fut Napoleon, j’allais dire tel fat Gro- 
goire VII.; car ces deux nonis se bronillent 
m.dgiv moi sous rna pluuie. Sous le crane dburnu 
il;i nioderne Cesar, je sens bouillonuer le cerveau 
bruinut du moins dc (Jinny. . . . Gregoire VII. a 
ridonue 1 Kglise ; Napoleon a organise la Franco. 

< iivgoire \ II. a etabli une hierarchic qui subsiste 
toujuurs; Napoleon a erdo one administration 
sous laquelle nous vivons encore. Le premier a 
vmlu donner a lLglise une autorite sans iimites 
sur tons les troiies ; le second a voulu donner a la 


France une preponderance absolue sur tous les 
peuples. GnSgoire VII. a rencontre un ad- 
versaire sans merci, Henri IV.; et pour l’abattre 
il a lance contre lui les foudres de l’Eglise. 
Napoleon a trouvd une ennemie implacable, l’Angle- 
terre; et pour la reduire il a invente cette excom¬ 
munication politique qu'on appelle le blocus 
continental.” 

M. Villemain knows too much about his 
subject to write like this. His parallel is 
between Henry IV. and Napoleon. Both 
were excommunicated, and both met with 
failures: hence the political moral to France, 
“ Don’t be excommunicated”:— 

“ The antique formula, ‘ For these causes and 
by the authority of God Almighty, the holy 
apostles Peter and Paul ’—this language, so scoffed 
at in the eighteenth century, coming suddenly 
from the lips of the Pope who had crowned 
Napoleon, was the first shock his power received, 
lie whom no power, human or divine , appeared to 
arrest in his course, was sensibly affected by the 
anathema issued by the old man who was his 
captive, lie rushed from south to north in search 
of reprisals and victories, and fell furiously on the 
world: he multiplied his human sacrifices; hut 
still tlio wound rankled in his heart. Under 
tiiis hull, uttered in language so long unheard— 
the voices, in fact, of justice and the law 
divine—he who had been the terror of hu¬ 
manity was crushed by the united forces brought 
against him, and bv the consequences of his own 
fury.” 

This passage is a good illustration of the 
confused state of mind in which M. Ville¬ 
main seems to be all through his book. The 
Papacy he regards as something neither 
“ human nor divine,” and yet as more potent 
than cither. Napoleon was crushed “ under 
a bull of excommunication,” but we are 
glad to find that it was “by tbe forces 
brought against him and by the consequences 
of his own fury.” This is rather a loose 
way of treating historical causation, and M. 
Villemain never rises beyond it. 

We have quoted from Mr. Brockley's 
translation of M. Villemain, of which the 
above passage may bo taken as a specimen. 
Mr. Brockley is careless in many points, 
and is hopelessly confusing in the matter of 
proper names and of titles, sometimes using 
English, sometimes French, and sometimes 
German or Italian forms. Tbe nobles of 
France, Germany, and Italy are alike called 
“ seigneurs ; ” and we find such expressions 
as “ the Chateau of Hartzbnrg ; ” the titles of 
margrave and marquis are used at random ; 
names of places are used arbitrarily, such 
as “ Piacenza, ” “ Brixcna,” and we have the 
three forms “ Herfeld,” “ Hirsfeld,” “ Hers- 
feld,” to denote the same place. The startling 
name of “ John Scott ” is explained a few 
pages later by “ Scott Erigenus.” A cardinal 
of Homan birth, called by the chroniclers 
“ Hugo Candidus,” appears first as “ Hugh 
le Blauc, ” and afterwards “ Hugh Leblanc.” 
The result of this confused inaccuracy is to 
make the translation quite worthless for any 
purpose of reference. M. Creighton. 


TIIE LAST BOHEMIANS. 

Les Berniers BohCmes. Par Firmin Maillard. 

(Paris: Sartorius, 1874). 
Microscopic studies of the infinitely little are 
not unfamiliar or generally unwelcome forma 
of French biography. There is a special 
class of men of letters on the other side of 


the Channel whose sympathies are exclu¬ 
sively with the pariahs, the lepers, the mites, 
the parasites of literature and art; who devote 
their time and talent to the description of 
the small eccentricities of the Great Un¬ 
known, the obscure individualities that exist 
but by virtue of a special tic or mania. The 
descriptions are not as a rule particularly 
profitable or edifying, but they are popular 
and amusing. They are indiscreet incur¬ 
sions into the slums and side alleys of a 
region which, despite its many historians 
and geographers, is still a nebulous un- 
realisable mystery for the average bourgeois 
reader. They analyse the intellectual mala¬ 
dies for which the bourgeois’ doctor is never 
called upon to prescribe; they paint the 
sorrows he cannot comprehend, the errors 
he cannot pardon, the busy restlessness 
from which nothing ever seems to come— 
all the to him ridiculous glories, diseases, 
and recreations of Grab Street. And he is 
thankful for the slightest insight into the 
terra incognita of riotous depravity, impe¬ 
cunious cynicism, and andacions irreligion, 
that is suggested by the title, “ La Boheme 
litteraire.” This fact explains the success 
of Murger’s more or less idealised sketches, 
of Cbampfleury’s anecdotes, Dusolier’s ana¬ 
lytic romances, and Valles’ inimitable series 
Les Itefractaires. After the latter work 
M. Firmin Maillard’s History of the Last 
Bohemians is the most graphic and impres¬ 
sive production on the subject of those 
lazzaroni of literature of whom Murger is 
the received, though not exactly the real 
type. M. Maillard demonstrates that the 
author of the Vie de Boheme was not the 
highest example of the class, nor its most 
unfortunate member. The Bohemians’ centre 
and club-house—the famous Brasserie des 
Martyrs (a significant name), was frequented 
by many subtler thinkers, many loftier poets, 
many truer sufferers than the easy senti¬ 
mentalist who said : “ La Boheme n’est pas 
un chemin—e’est un cul-de-sac.” There 
were men of ardent faiths, who had 
placed faith before everything—before daily 
bread ; sincere, if passionate and prejudiced 
politicians; painters, musicians, actors, play¬ 
wrights, journalists, inventors, who—had 
poverty not embittered them, had absinthe 
not enslaved—might have claimed some 
more honourable and enduring record of 
their lives than a paragraph or two in this 
biographical Book of Martyrs. Despite the 
Green Ruin and la Verte Boheme, not a few 
actually achieved a certain Parisian celebrity; 
and there were men who had strength and 
wisdom enough to use the small cafe pedestals 
as stepping stones—not as eternal monu¬ 
ments, Stylites pillars of pride ; who passed 
through the brasserie into a broader life, and 
were not content to call to “ Baptiste ” for 
pipes and beer unto the day of their death. 
“ Le Petit Gustave ” retained only the best 
part of his Bohemian education, and de¬ 
veloped rapidly into the Gustave Dore of our 
days. Gustave Planche found leisure be¬ 
tween his visits to the brasserie to become 
the first critic of his epoch ; Valles shed the 
tatters of the lazzarone in due course; Baude¬ 
laire was something more than an idle cafe 
debater; Arsene Houssaye escaped from tho 
narcotic atmosphere into an eighteenth 
century paradise of his own; many others 
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who coaid be named—Jules Andrieu, Chena- 
vard, Tony Revillon, Millet, Nadar, for 
instance—issued from the Brasserie des 
Martyrs without leaving the best part of 
their wit and energy behind them, and took 
their places on a larger stage to fill more 
elevated parts. 

With these exceptions, however, M. Mail- 
lard does not deal; and he is obviously 
inclined to regard them as renegades, late 
converts to the creed of Mrs. Grundy. His 
sympathies are all for the privates in the 
Army of Martyrs, for the nameless chorus 
that formed the noisy, mobile, bibulous back¬ 
ground of the brasserie. He prefers the last 
Bohemians—Bohemians to the last—the men 
who were idle, eccentric, paradoxical and 
shabby all through. He has pity for their 
sufferings and apologies for their errors. He 
writes in the first page of his preface:— 

“ Be on your guard, reader, he on your guard 
against this hook: it will make you smile at 
moments, hut it may also make you weep. For 
it is at the bottom full of darkness and despair. 
The men who are here, dead before their day, 
fallen on the road, are not buried so deep down 
hut that they can hear your hypocrisy prating of 
idleness, absinthe and courtesans; and some may 
rise and say to you: ‘ When we came to he men, 
the future had ceased to exist for us; we were 
vanquished ere we could do battle. We arrived 
in the dead of night, a night of December, by a 
road wet with mud and blood ; and, the soul sick 
with disgust, forced to stifle the love of liberty 
we had in our hearts, we took refuge in an arti¬ 
ficial paradise.’ ” 

As M. Maillard pictures it, the paradise 
does not appear particularly tempting even 
as an asylum. Its capital was the Bras¬ 
serie des Martyrs—the vast manufactory of 
scandalous anecdotes, epigrams, paradoxes, 
revolutionary manifestos in art and litera¬ 
ture ; of the small evanescent organs of all 
kinds of eccentric schools and schisms ; the 
Caphamaum of all the heterodox political 
and aesthetic sects that have arisen in Paris 
for the last twenty years ; the eternal parlia¬ 
ment where every innovator had his say; 
the permanent lists, where a thousand hob¬ 
bies tourneyed. There were on one side 
the Realists, or Naturalists, presided over 
by Champfleury, in a nut-brown coat and 
jonquil cravat; Courbet, the maitre d’Omans 
—“ sans ideal et sans religion; ” Couture, 
the landscape painter; Millet and the minor 
poets, who practised realism by suppressing 
all rhyme. In a corner the song-writers, 
Paul Dupont, the socialist, Gustave Mathieu, 
Fernand Desnoyers, vociferated the ballads 
destined to procure the price of to-morrow’s 
dinner. In another a bard of the future pro¬ 
claims : “ Lamartine, a piano ; Hugo, a great 
man; Dupont, a great poet.” Elsewhere Bau¬ 
delaire murmurs, with a satanic expression : 

“ Have you ever tasted baby’s brain? It has 
the flavour of nuts.” Here, in 1859, was 
concocted the Grande Fete du Rial Line, 
about which the entire Parisian press was 
busy for more than a month. The pro¬ 
gramme of this extravagant buffoonery is a 
literary curiosity, and should not be lost. 
The fete is announced to take place in the 
studio of “MaStre Peintre Courbet, Chef de la 
Peinture Independante;” and the programme 
is headed by a potichinelle drawn by Amand 
Gautier. The bill of fare is as follows :— 

“ To-day, Saturday, First of October 1859— 
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Great Festival of Realism. Last night of the 
season. (The painter Oourbet will not receive this 
winter.) First performance of Monsieur et Ma¬ 
dame Durand, a comedy in five acts and in verse, 
refused by the Odeon Theatre—read by the poet 
Fernand Desnoyers. The author of Les Bourgeois 
de Molinchart, Champfleury, will execute a sym¬ 
phony of Ilaydn on the bassoon. The interludes 
will be executed by MM. C. Monselet, G. Staal, 
A. Gautier, Bouvin, A. Schaan, and a host of 
other celebrities. Madame Allele Esquiros will 
read an Epic Poem. Titine will perform a Cancan. 
Newspaper Reporters can sit down. Andler Beer 
•will be consumed. The publisher, Pic de l’lsere, 
founder of the Parisian almanacks, Jean G act if 
and Jean Raisin, will assist at the solemnity. 
Somebody will officiate at the piano. Great Sur¬ 
prises ! Physique Blanche! ” 

The Last Bohemians expended an incalcul¬ 
able amount of patience and ingenuity in 
the preparation and execution of these elabo¬ 
rate mystifications; and their philosophy 
consisted in being content with such easy 
triumphs over the philistinism of society and 
the Academy, as proofs of the superiority of 
their schools and mode of life. The philo¬ 
sophy was not very elevated : M. Maillard 
is not blind to the fact. While it ennobles, 
to a certain extent, poets of the type of 
Albert Glatigny and Desnoyers, giving the 
pathos of Pierre Gringoire’s story to the 
chronicle of their lives; it debased and 
perverted natures like that of Potrel, of 
whom Valles said: “ Quand on aime tant 
les soufflets, on devrait avoir deux tetes,” 
Delvau, Duchesne, Hugelmann, and others 
whose political desertions and literary sins 
of plagiarism and venality were as much 
the result of the cynicism preached by 
the Brasserie professors, as of any natural 
predisposition. The mode of life was not 
remarkably pure or useful. It was adopted 
very frequently as an eccentricity, and 
continued as a habit — a habit that ab¬ 
solved whomever it possessed from the ordi¬ 
nary duties, responsibilities, and social re¬ 
strictions of the working world—that gave 
him a gipsy’s passport, and left him free to 
spend his life chasing a butterfly, following 
an ignus faluus, hunting a phoenix or 
chimaera. The curious indefinable industries 
represented in the Brasserie suggest an in¬ 
tentional and cultivated eccentricity on the 
part of M. Maillard’s heroes ; an adoption of 
the untrodden byways of life, not because 
of a certain obliquity in the traveller’s mind 
and vision, but for the reason that they saw 
in byways royal roads to notoriety, roads 
where they were unelbowed and unrivalled. 
Thus one of the noisiest realists, Muratori, 
called himself a “ psyllographe,” and devoted 
himself to the catting out in black paper of 
landscapes and genre pieces, and to the 
obtrusive exhibition of flattering epistles 
from Jules Favre and George Sand. An¬ 
other Bohemian affected the uniform of a 
nobleman’s courier, had balloons embroidered 
on his linen, and entitled himself “ Aeronaut 
to his Majesty Napoleon IV.” There were 
poets who had founded the Stereoscopiquc- 
Journal ; an archaeologist editor of the 
Moniteur de la Cordonnerie ; a satirist director 
of a Marionette theatre; a farce writer who 
had made a specialite of confectionery; lit¬ 
terateurs who were at the same time fencing 
masters, manufacturers of biographies, deal¬ 
ers in exotic decorations—even a professor 


of the “ art of imitating vocally a pyrotech- 
nical ascension.”, 

The sterile discussions and agitation of 
the gipsies of art and literature are well and 
amusingly described by M. Maillard, who 
has been a gipsy himself. But the key-note 
of his reminiscences is not by any means 
that of a carnival cascade. His book points 
a profoundly melancholy moral. Beside the 
Martyrs’ epigrams are their epitaphs. The 
Brasserie opened on ;.to the fosse commune. 
One by one the wits, scholars, painters, and 
poets dropped away from the wooden tables, 
dropped away generally without a volume 
written, without a picture painted, and 
leaving behind them but the vague me¬ 
mory of a legendary attitude, a famous 
witticism, a ludicrous adventure—an epi¬ 
sode or two added to the chaotic epic of 
the Brasserie. The lives of nearly eighty 
of the last Bohemians are summed up in the 
second portion of M. Maillard’s book, and 
scarcely ten of these lives yielded any endur¬ 
ing work, or ended happily—or even peace¬ 
fully. Guillot, a poet, died surveillant of a 
cab-stand ; Henri Hoffer, a painter, hanged 
himself before his easel; Grisier, the fencing 
master, became blind; Wuillot, the poet of 
les Hambies, was convicted of one hundred 
and fifty petty forgeries ; Amedce Rolland, 
the best known and most talented poet of 
the circle, died a pauper; Charles Bataille, 
the novelist and critic, insane ; Alcide Morin, 
scholar and poet, died at Bicctre, after having 
discovered perpetual motion ; Leclerc, the 
revolutionary painter, was found hanging to 
the railings of a tomb in Pere la Chaise ; 
Privatd’Anglemont, Fernand Desnoyers, died 
paupers; Delvau, Duchesne, Vaudin, Dupont 
were suicides; Pelloquet, the journalist, his 
tongue paralysed, fallen into a condition of 
semi-idiotcy, was arrested as a vagabond, 
and died in the hospital of St. Pons ; Viard 
died of starvation; Baudolairo lost all memory 
two years before his death—the purist in 
literature could only pronounce a coarse 
Barriere oath ; Cressot, a poet, died when a 
legacy permitted him to dine every day; 
Montjoye, the author of several popular 
vaudevilles, could take no nourishment save 
bread soaked in absintho ; Detouche, the 
satirist, attempted suicide twenty-two times ! 
And this catalogue could be extended 
through several pages. The portion ex¬ 
tracted suffices to indicate the spirit in which 
M. Maillard has written the chronicles of 
the Brasserie des Martyrs, and the species 
of moral instruction they convey. The litera¬ 
ture of Bohemia has been very popular in 
France for the last fifteen years ; but this its 
latest development is a decided improvement 
on Murger’s idylls and farces. It is real, 
and not merely a jocose representation of 
the disadvantages of impecuniosity and the 
art of making mots under difficulties. M. 
Maillard’s Bohemia is one of men who felt 
and suffered much, of exceptional natures— 
the Don Quixotes of the Imperial era. Mnrgcr 
was one of those whom Don Quixote excites 
to laughter ; he was at heart on the side of 
Sancho. M. Maillard is more inclined to 
compassion and respect: his pennon is pinned 
to the lances that tilt against windmills; and 
his touch is pitying if not reverent in paint¬ 
ing the last knights-errant of the Pen. 
Withal, he has not disguised or concealed 
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the feet that there are worthier targets than 
windmills, and a higher and more useful form 
of originality than Don Quixotism. 

Evelyn Jebrold. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Life of Samuel Johnson, LL.D., together 
rrith a Journal of a Tour to the Hebrides. By 
James BosweE. A Keprint of the First Edition. 
Edited, with new Notes, by Percy Fitzgerald, 
M.A., F.S.A. In Three Volumes. (Bickers and 
Son, 1874). Sir Joshua Reynolds once heard 
Johnson say: “There are two things which I am 
confident I can do very weU. One is an introduc¬ 
tion to any literary work, stating what it is to 
contain, and how it should be executed in the 
most perfect manner; the other is a conclusion, 
showing from various causes why the execution 
has not been equal to what the author promised 
to himself and to the public.” A share of this 
double talent would be particularly useful to the 
modem editor of Boswell’s Eife, for a library edi¬ 
tion of that marvellous work can scarcely afford 
to dispense with notes altogether, while it is 
clearly a case in which bad notes are worse than 
none. Mr. Fitzgerald's notes are not bad; thev 
are moderate in volume, which, considering the 
immense mass of lawful matter for illustra¬ 
tion to be selected from, is in itself a merit; 
they are not impertinently critical or too dif¬ 
fusely controversial, and the information which 
they give is fairly relevant and interesting. But 
the editor professes to have followed a principle 
in his selection, and we are not certain either that 
the principle is sound, or that it has been consis¬ 
tently followed, nor indeed that is at once wide 
and definite enough to decide all the doubtful 
cases which the conscientious annotator must en¬ 
counter. Mr. Fitzgerald proposes to give onlv 
such new information as (he conjectures) Bosweil 
would have given if he could, and such explana¬ 
tions of obscure passages or allusions in the text 
as are needed “ to illustrate, not so much John¬ 
son's life as Mr. Boswell's view of that life.” But 
the first test is valueless except in the hands of 
an editor with as much literary tact as Boswell's 
own ; it might be made to justify half the trivial 
erudition of Croker : the second tost is still wilder, 
because its practical effect could only be to em¬ 
phasize the editor's view of Boswell's" view of the 
real subject of Boswell's work. However, Mr. 
F'itzgerald is better than his threats, for after all 
he has done comparatively little editing, and with 
the exception of some typographical carelessness, 
there is nothing in these volumes to interfere with 
the reader's enjoyment of Boswell au natural. 
The text is taken from the first edition of the Life, 
Boswell’s subsequent additions and corrections are 
given in footnotes, and Malone's interpolations 
are banished ; so many of Boswell's alterations are 
characteristic of his wav, both of thinking and com¬ 
posing, that one is content to purchase the enter¬ 
tainment of tracing them at the expense of a good 
deal that is trivial, for it could scarcely be left to 
an editor's discretion to decide which various 
readings would be generally interesting ajid 
which not. Boswell's notes’ and the editor's 
are printed separately, which is of course right, 
though a source of confusion when there is 
a reference on the same page both in the 
author's text and his notes, as the printer, 
going by sight rather than sense, has put the 
editorial comments on the page of text, uniformly 
above his comments on the notes, which, if Bos¬ 
well s note is read in its proper place, disturbs the 
natural order of thought. There is an instance in 
vol. iii., p. !1C, a note of Boswell's having over¬ 
flowed on to p. i(“, Mr. Fitzgerald's note on that, 
calling attention to a noticeable improvement 
ot Boswell s, is printed after a note to something 
on the middle ol p. up. Jn vol. ii., p. 444, a note 
belonging to one page is printed on another, and 
in the hist volume the editor had not quite learnt 
to be consistent i„ translating Boswell's references 


into their equivalents in his own 
In vol. iii., p. 3G7, n. 1, Miss Seward's name is 
mentioned when Mrs. Piozzi appears to be meant;' 
and in vol. i., p. 384, actual nonsense is made of ; 
the text. Johnson’s invitation, “ get you gone tn ” 
(after a coolness when BosweE had irritated him . 
by talking of the approach of death), being 
printed, ‘“get you gone,’ in a curious mode of 
inviting me to stay ’’—which it certainly would 
have been. These, it may lie said, are trifles, and 
might easily be corrected; but a library edition of 
a classic ought to be at least faultlessly printed. 
One kind of alteration frequently made by 
BosweE in his later editions is the substitution of 
significant asterisks for a plain dash, and in editing 
the work of such a master of personalities it 
might be lawful to insert names that are practi¬ 
cally certain even into the text, at least they 
should be given in notes; it is an affec¬ 
tation of critical purism to put “-'s 

imitation of a made dish ” (i. 288), where Croker 
has given the name; while we ought certainly to 

have been told (ii. 53) that the Miss-quoted 

as an instance of the uselessness of early cultiva¬ 
tion was the lady best known as Mrs. Barbauld. 
When the person mentioned is absolutely un¬ 
known and uninteresting to the present genera¬ 
tion, nothing but the name need be given : and in 
other matters, perhaps the safest rule for an 
annotator to follow would be to supply an 
answer to all the questions which the united 
ignorance and curiosity of the average reader—a 
feirl v calculable quantity—would lead him to ask 
on a first reading of BoswcE's work. The object 
ought not to be to empty the editor's note-lxiok or 
memory of interesting facts bearing on the literary 
history of the period, but merely to enable a 
person previously unfamiliar with "that history to 
read Boswell without being inconvenienced by his 
ignorance. Needful information should not be 
left out because it is to be found in previous 
editions, and matter that can be dispensed with 
should not lie inserted because it is new. One of 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s notes, though new, is certainly 
worth having (ii. 121), which gives a letter 
found among- Sir (leorge Rose's papers, dated 
April 11, 177<>, in which I)r. Johnson applies in a 
tone of tranquil confidence to have apartments at 
Hampton Court allotted for his residence. The 
answer, a month later, is not a very courteous 
refusal, but Boswell was clearly unacquainted 
with any part of the transaction. Altogether the 
edition is one in which it is possible to read 
Boswell, though more thought and a great deal 
more mechanical industry would have to be 
bestowed upon it before it could be recommended 
as the most serviceable of its kind. It is unfor¬ 
tunate that the pubUshers of classical works 
cannot learn not to disfigure them by binding up 
advertisement catalogues. 

The virulence of Republican writers against 
Napoleon III. has been sufficiently condemned, 
even by the party of which M. YeuiUot is the 
literary representative. The Legitimist historian 
is not necessarily mere moderate or merciful. In 
deed the anonymous author of Najwleon III. 
(Paris: Iaicroix) might teach a few epithets and 
vituperative adjectives to the poet of the “C'hati- 
rmfiits.” He is an adept in the engueulement 
(the word has been sanctified by episcopal utter¬ 
ance) which appeals to characterise the foremost 
French defenders of throne and altar. Anti¬ 
christ and assassin are the fairest flowers of the 
Legitimist's rhetoric. Xu/wleon III. is dedicated 
to the memory of the “martyr” Emperor Maxi¬ 
milian of Mexico, and is chiefly designed to pour- 
tray the late Emperor of the French in the 
character of a base seducer of political innocents 
and underhand dealer in Bourse speculations, and 
the Austrian prince as the victim of the Tuileries 
plots. Incidentally a biography of Napoleon is 
sketched; and here the contest between the 
author's antipathy to Louis Philippe and contempt 
for Louis Napoleon would be amusing were it not 
manifested in such a crude and colourless stvle. 


The accuracy of -the history may be estimated 
two glaring examples. The Queen Hartense is 
said to have died in 1847, ten years after the seal 
date; and Napoleon at the time of the Straebouxg 
attempt is called a schoolboy under the guardian¬ 
ship of his tutor, whereas the Prince was then 
twenty-eight, and his tutor, Lebas, had died six 
years before. The book is simply interesting as 
showing the radical division between Royalists 
and Imperialists. 

Les Hiverses Pofsies de Jean Yauquelm , Sieur 
de la Fresnaie. Par Julien Travers. (Caen.) It 
is satisfactory to see that the heavy atmosphere of 
political disturbance under which the French 
nation has been living during the last few years 
has not whoEy absorbed its energies; and that 
amid the uncertainties of dynastic and ministerial 
change, some men have found leisure and inclina¬ 
tion to cultivate the genuinely national literature 
of a bygone age. In M. Julien Travers’ anno¬ 
tated edition of the long mute poems of Jean 
Vauquelin, Sieur de la Fresnaie, we have an ac¬ 
ceptable and much-needed rehabilitation of a 
French poet, bom in 1535, who, in a century of 
bombastic, stilted modes of expression and servile 
affectation of classical modes of thought, struck 
out a path for himself after he too had for a time 
followed in the beaten track, and tried, in not 
whoEy ungraceful idylls and lyrics, to describe the 
landscape surrounding him, and the men and 
women with whom he was brought in contact. 
Theocritus and Virgil were his divinities, and y 
like other zealous devotees, he strove to merge 
his own individuality in what he conceived to be 
a faithful representation of their nature; but as he 
had not their genius, he fortunately also lacked the 
faculty, shown by other imitators of the great clas¬ 
sical masters, of distorting their imagery and con¬ 
verting their sensuousness into sensuality. With 
much affectation of style and insipidity of senti¬ 
ment, the idyEs, sonnets, epigrams, and other 
poetic effusions of the old Sieur have stiE suffi¬ 
cient merit of their own, and a special attraction 
in being the scholarly and refined exponents of 
the language, manners, thought, and acquirements 
of a French courtier of the later times of the 
Valois, to make this reprint of his works a wel¬ 
come addition to the imperfectly cultivated history 
of the French poetry of the sixteenth century. 

The Varying Tatties of Scepticism during the 
the. last 150 years. By the Rev. Robinson Thorn¬ 
ton, D.I). (London: R. Ilardwicke.) The writer 
has as correct an appreciation of his subject as 
can be expected, considering that he finds it so 
disagreeable that he blinks at it; he gives rather 
exaggerated prominence to the fact that there are 
unbelievers siEy enough to suspect the New Testa¬ 
ment of plagiarism from the Koran, and has de¬ 
vised a “mythical” theory of the Ware of the 
Roses, which is not wanting in a kind of heavy 
ingenuity. 

T/te Vnity of Creation. By J. K. Kingston. 
(London: Triibner & Co.) this little book is 
an example of the deplorable effects of Sunday 
lectures. The writer shows a native turn for 
wholesome thinking and feeling in his opening 
remarks on human ignorance, and something more 
in the description of Faith, and he has written 
out the received views on the connexion of mind 
aud body correctly enough; but all this is ren¬ 
dered useless by a credulous avidity for speculat¬ 
ing on what were reported to be the latest results 
of infant sciences, and an ignorant suspicion of 
traditions into which he cannot fit these in at 
once. If he must write on religion he had better 
work through the Psalms, or the Dhammapad&u, 
or Pindar, and find out exactly what some serious 
school of religious thought really held, and what 
grounds they held it on, and clear his mind of cos¬ 
mopolitan cant. 

Hymns and other Verses. By W. Bright, D.D. 
(Rivingtons.) Nearly everything in this enlarged 
edition of Canon Bright's poems is valuable in 
proportion as it approximates to the nature of ft 
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hvmn. The verses upon subjects of travel and 
history have a man's solidity of feeling, but the 
aesthetic conception is that of a schoolboy; per¬ 
haps part of the charm of the hymns is the mix¬ 
ture of childlike simplicity -with the maturity of 
an accomplished scholar: it is rare to find perfect 
clearness and some ingenuity in company with 
such shy, sober, wistful fervour. The writer looks 
at the intellectual fashions of the day from outside, 
and finds a solution of the questions so raised in 
applications of the Theology of the Incarnation. 
Among previous hymnologists be comes nearest 
to the late Dr. Neale, to whom he is certainly in¬ 
ferior in technical skill; on the other hand, many 
who would find Neale somewhat too wrapt up in 
private prettinesses might he attracted by Canon 
Bright’s homelier verses. Two of the best poems 
axe the hymn for St. Thomas's Day, and the verses 
on Singlemindedness. 

La Chine, son Histoire, ses Bessources. Par 
Louis Strauss, Consul Honoraire de Belgique. 
(Bruxelles: Office de Publicity. Paris: A. Ohio.) 
The scope of this work is somewhat extensive, 
for although it consists of rather less than 500 8vo 
pages, the author gives in that short space: 1. A 
sketch of Chinese history from ji.c. 3000 down to 
our own times: 2. A description of China and its 
inliabitants, including political, social, literary, 
and other matters, in which portion of the book 
some space is devoted to “ renseigneraents hydro- 
graphiques; ” and, 3. An account of the products 
of the Empire, under which head, M. Strauss 
notices most articles known to commerce, besides 
domestic animals and fauna, mines of every kind, 
&c. From one or two indications, especially 
from the fact that so important a matter as the 
Chinese language is summarily dismissed in a page 
and a half, we are inclined to think that >1. 
Strauss’ practical acquaintance with China and her 
institutions is of a limited nature ; hut still, not¬ 
withstanding some inaccuracies, he has shown 
himself an industrious and painstaking compiler, 
and we doubt not that the work will very well 
answer the purpose for which it was designed, 
viz., 

"fair® eomiaitre an commerce et a l'industrie de la 
Belgique la situation politique, sociale et ecouomique 
de I’JEmpire du Milieu, et coutrilmcr ii developper 
l’esprit de l'entrepriso cliez nos nationaux et nos 
relations avec leu pays do l’Asio Oritntole.” 

We have received Mattie Grey, a collection of 
tales in verse and lyrical pieces, printed for private 
diatribution. Both the tales and songs have a tame 
prettiness, but the prettiness of the author’s 
monogram is piquant and enigmatical. 

Songs of Many Seasons. By C. II. (London: 
Pickering, 1874.) Several of these poems have 
already been published in the Peoples Magazine 
and in Evening Hours. C. II, is soothing and 
edifying, and like Miss Proctor with the poetry 
left out. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Dk. E. A. Freeman will deliver next season at 
the London Institution a course of six lectures on 
the “History and Use of the English Language.” 
The other lectures hitherto arranged will be given 
bv Professors Rolleston (“Early Inhabitants of 
England ”), Ferrier (“ Functions of the Brain ”), 
Armstrong (“ Chemistry of Plant and Animal 
Life”), Money (English Literature), Bentley 
("Botany), and Ella (Music); Sir John Lub¬ 
bock, Dr. Carpenter (Marine Zoology), and Dr. 
Zerffi (Art). 

We hear that a collected edition of the poetical 
works of the late Mr. Sydney Dobell is in active 
preparation, and may he expected to appear ah out 
Christmas. The sympathetic article on Mr. Dobell, 
published in Good Words for the present month, 
is from the pen of the authoress of Casts and 
Colonel Dacre. 

Mb. Fox Bourne, sometime editor of the 
Examiner, is at work upon a life of Locke. 


The task of editing the Journal kept by Colonel 
Egerton-Warburton during his recent successful 
explorations in North-western Australia, has 
been entrusted to his nephew, Mr. Charles H. 
Eden, author of Mg Wife and I in Queensland. 
It will be published by Messrs. Sampson Low and 
Co., and may he expected early in the coming 
year. 

Professor Fraser, the editor of the Life and 
Works of Berkeley, published by the Clarendon 
Press, is about to publish Selections from Berkeley, 
with an Introduction and Notes, for the Use of 
Students. The aim of the book is “ to fill a place, 
not now occupied, as a manual of convenient size, 
based on the writings of a famous English philo¬ 
sophical classic, for introducing students in the 
universities and others, through him, to modern 
psychology and metaphysics.” 

The annual distribution of prizes to the pupils 
of the Metropolitan Government .Schools con¬ 
nected with South Kensington took place last 
Wednesday. The Lord Mayor presided ; and in 
giving away the prizes spoke of the great value of 
art training as a means of culture, and especially 
of the advantage of a knowledge of drawing to 
mechanics. A resolution was afterwards passed 
pledging the meeting to the promotion of artistic 
and scientific education. 

On Thursday, October 22, a proposal to hand 
over the Hour from its present limited proprietory 
to a joint stock company, including many leading 
members of the Conservative party, will be de¬ 
cided. The old shareholders are to come into the 
new company pro rata to the moneys subscribed. 
The Hour will be printed at the Central Press 
Office, 212, Strand, the editorial stall’ remaining the 
same. The capital already guaranteed amounts, 
we understand, to 100,0007 

The Lincolnshire Glossary of Mr. Peacock, 
which we mentioned in our last, will be a glossary 
of the dialect of the wapentake of Manley only, 
of the Isle of Axholme and a stretch of land of 
about the same size on the east bank of the Trent. 
It will, no doubt, be a pretty complete word-list 
for the whole of the northern part of Lincoln¬ 
shire; hut the author has felt it to be best to 
restrict his labours to the above area, with which 
he has the jnost complete and particular acquaint¬ 
ance. 

We understand that Professor Seeley's Life of 
Stein is expanding into a general view of the 
changes which took place in Germany in the 
Napoleonic age, and an introduction to the history 
of the Germany of our own age. 

The Lectures and Classes on Egyptian and 
Assyrian Languages and Literature, announced 
last month as being carried out under the sanction 
of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, will soon 
he inaugurated. The following are the tentative 
arrangements already come to:—Dr. Birch is to 
give six lectures on the early history of Egypt 
(the first twelve Dynasties), and later on a second 
course consisting of two lectures on the period of 
the Shepherd Kings, and six on the Revived 
Empire (XVIIIth and XIXth Dynasties). Mr. 
C. T. Newton will deliver a couple of popular 
lectures on the influence of Phoenician on Greek 
Art. Mr. George Smith, eight lectures on the 
early history of Assyria and Babylonia. M. Le 
Page Renouf, as many lectures as may be required 
on the Egyptian Alphabet and its affinities; also 
a second course on Egyptian Literature, probably 
in December. And in" February, the Rev. A. II. 
Sayce will begin a course of lectures on the Syl- 
lahary, Grammar, and Philological Bearings of the 
Assvrian language. 

The classes will he conducted by the Rev. A. 
H. Sayce, and M. Le Page Renouf, and will pro¬ 
bably begin work early in the spring of 1875, 
meeting in the evening; but the dates are not yet 
fixed. 


A new Grammar of the Assyrian Language 
is in preparation by the Rev. A. H. Sayce, 
and of the Egyptian language hv M. Le Page 
Renouf, giving the alphabetic characters, deter¬ 
minatives and more usual variants, followed by a 
praxis and short vocabulary, and some historical 
data, lists of deities, kings, &c. A detailed 
syllabus of each lecture will he distributed amoug 
the students for home work. As the teachers, as 
well as the lecturers, are nobly giving their 
services gratuitously, from the pure love of science, 
and as a guarantee fund of 1007 for working ex¬ 
penses is being privately raised among the members 
of the Society,—the classes will be free of expense. 
In addition to this, although a knowledge of the 
Hebrew alphabet alone would lie useful for the 
Assyrian, and a knowledge of the Coptic cha¬ 
racters for the Egyptian, yet no preliminary know¬ 
ledge will he demanded. It is to he hoped that 
the enterprise may be well supported by all bond 
fide students. The Secretory of the Society, Mr. 
W. R. Cooper, will be happy to afford further 
information. Address 9, Conduit Street, \\. 

The part of The Proceedings of the Society of 
Antiquaries which has been issued during the last 
few days contains a report of the discussion that 
took place in the Society’s rooms on April 30, 
relative to Dr. Schliemann's discoveries on the plains 
of Troy. [See report in Academy, No. 104, p. 4tMi.] 
We have also (Feb. ID) a condensed report of an 
interesting paper by Mr. James Fowler, on pictures 
of Time and Death in our pariah churches. It 
seems that after the Reformation, when all the 
“ popish ” ornaments had been covered up with 
whitewash, it became the practice to adorn the 
western walla with these grim figures. What 
was called “ taste ” in the last century, and “ re¬ 
storation ” in ours has caused most of these paint¬ 
ings to be swept away. It is well they have not 
all utterly gone without any memorial of their 
existence being preserved. They were, as Mr. 
Fowler has very truly pointed out, “a paganised 
version of the skeletons in the Gothic Dances of 
Death, in which the idea of a future, as indicated 
by different ranks of men being led olf somewhere 
and to something is rejected, and Death repre¬ 
sented merely in the abstract ns Death, the end 
alike both of our hopes and of our fears.” 

During the Inst session of the Society, the 
“ herse-cloths,” or palls, of sundry of the London 
liverv companies have been exhibited at Somerset 
House, and are hero carefully described. It is 
much to he wished that coloured engravings were 
published of these most interesting specimens of 
mediaeval embroidery. 

M. Waili.T, in the recently issued Mem. de. 
VAcad, des Inscrip, xxviii. 1* partie, p. 263, et seq., 
defends at some length the text of his lately pub¬ 
lished edition of Joinville from the critical attacks 
of M. Viollet in the Bibliotheque de. 7 Ecole des 
Charles, and of le Pere Crosof the Society of Jesus 
in a learned work on the private life of St. Louis. 
In an appendix to the paper is a restoration of the 
text, in mediaeval French, of the so-called En- 
seignements (le Saint Louis. 

We hear that Mr. Basil Chanipnevs will shortly 
bring out a work entitled A Quiet Comer of Eng¬ 
land, being Studies in Landscape and Architec¬ 
ture in Winchelsea, Wye, and Romney Marsh. 
It is to be illustrated by a large number of typo¬ 
graphic etchings, and will be published by Messrs. 
Seeley, Jackson, and Ilalliday. 

The Manchester Branch of the New Shakspere 
Society has made the welcome announcement that 
it is now strong enough to run alone, and that it 
has papers enough by its own members to supply 
its own meetings, without relying on the parent 
Society. This is as it should he; and Manchester 
mav now be counted as an independent centre of 
Shakspere work, though it still remains in alliance 
with the New Shakspere Society. We only hope 
that the Manchester Branch will throw out fresh 
shoots in the neighbouring towns. 
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The ■winner of the Eurly English Text Society's 
prize in Iowa College, United States—examiner, 
Professor Bames—is Mr. E. C. Jones. 

An interesting fact in relation to the final e 
dispute in Chaucer is mentioned by Mr. Henry 
Sweet—that the Jutland dialect of Danish has 
altogether dropped the final e, while the standard 
language maintains it. Mr. Sweet considers that 
the present Danish and Dutch are in the same 
stage of development as the English of Chaucer's 
time, while modern German represents the earlier 
stage of Anglo-Saxon. The development (or de¬ 
gradation, as it is sometimes called) of English was 
wonderfully rapid. 

Dr. Richard Pact. Wulcker, of Leipzig, has 
been in England for the last three weeks, collating 
the text of his Early English Chrestomathy, 
Part I., A.p. 1250-1360, which will be published 
in a fortnight, with full notes and a complete 
glossary. The second part of the book will come 
down to 1500 a.d. Dr. Wulcker is, like so many 
of his learned brethren, a soldier. He was wounded 
at Worth, where he won the iron cross for the 
capture of a mitrailleuse, losing four out of his five 
comrades in the attack. He served again before 
Paris, and is now a lieutenant in the Landwehr. 

Dr. Ernst Wulcker, of the Archives at 
Frankfort, is henceforth to edit alone the High 
and Lcno-German Dictionary, which he and llr. 
Lorenz Diefenbach have hitherto edited jointly, 
and which contains a very valuable collection of 
ancient words down to the sixteenth century, 
drawn from the archives at Frankfort bv Dr. 
W dicker, together with modern provincialisms 
and words from other sources got together by Dr. 
L. Diefenbach.. No word is admitted which is in 
the brother Grimm’R great dictionary, so that Dr. 
W dicker's book will form a necessary supplement 
to that work. Two parts, down to braunheit, are 
all that are yet published. 

A fourth edition of the work on “ Con«rena- 
tionalism,” by the Rev. Henry M. Dexter,°D.D., 
has just issued from the press at Boston. It has 
been subjected to large revisions, with especial 
reference to the religious statistics of the States, 
and contains beside much new matter bearing on 
the subjects in review at the late Brooklyn Council. 

The Congregational Library at Boston grows 
apace, liberal donations of old and scarce works 
relating to the colonization and church govern¬ 
ment of New England having been made to it 
during the past year. Upwards of 17,000 volumes, 
and nearly 70,000 pamphlets, now line its shelves. 
The new library building will presently be called 
Hitchcock Ilall, in memory of Mr. Samuel A. 
Hitchcock, who gave 5,000/.' just before his death 
for its internal decoration and furnishing. 

The Daily News gives a curious illustration of 
the anomalous position held bv actors and play¬ 
wrights two centuries ago. “A certificate of 
baptism,” it says, “ has been discovered in Pans, 
dated March 30, 1071, in which Molifire, as god¬ 
father, is registered as ‘valet <le chambre of the 
King,’ and ‘ having no fixed domicile.’ No allu¬ 
sion is made to Moliere’s occupation as actor and 
manager, or to his work as a dramatic poet, 
although the Misanthrope, the Tartuffe, the Ecole 
des Eemmet, and indeed all the plays on which he 
and the literature of his country have become 
famous, were written long before 'the date of the 
certificate. The description of the poet as having 
no fixed domicile seems like an equivalent of the 
‘ vagabonds,’ while the valet de chambre reminds 
us of the title of 1 Her Majesty’s .Servants ’ by 
which our own actors and playwrights have been 
variously .designated.” It is further noted that 
Massinger s “ name was recorded in a burial re¬ 
gister of St. Saviour, Southwark, with the words 
‘ a stranger ’ appended as his only description.” 

Dr. Alfred von Sali.kt has attempted, in a 
pamphlet published by the Weidmauns, Berlin, 
to show that many of the portraits and other 
drawings in the Berlin and Weimar collections, 


which are known as Albert Diirers, have no claim 
to be regarded as the productions of the great 
master. According to the author, who adduces 
strong arguments in favour of his hypothesis, 
these drawings were the copies of medals cast at 
N him berg, and may be referred to the same 
period, and not to the early age claimed for them. 

The sixth edition of Dr. Ranke's History of the 
Popes has just appeared under the modified title 
of The Roman Pontiffs during the last Four Hun¬ 
dred Years (Duncker und Humblot, Leipzig, 1874). 

A celebration in honour of the old Minnesinger 
Walter von der Vogelweide, was held on October 
3 at Waidbruck, in the Tyrol, when Dr. Johannes 
Schrott delivered a laudatory address on the un¬ 
covering of the mural tablet that had been erected 
to his memory at the old manor house of Vogel¬ 
weide. A large assemblage from every part of 
the Tyrol had gathered together to do honour to 
the old Singer, whose couplets and rhymes are 
still cherished by the people of the mountain dis¬ 
tricts in which they were first recited. 

The Munich obituary for last month included 
the name of Franz Xavier Richter, a man but 
little known beyond his own immediate circle 
although there he not undeservedly ranked as a 
second Mezzofanti. Richter, who was vicar of the 
Court church of St. Cajetan at Munich, not only 
read and understood, but could speak, seventy 
ancient and modem languages. This “ European 
unicum,” as he has been termed by Professor 
Ilaneberg, was a man of modest unassuming 
manners, who devoted all his leisure to study, 
and was much esteemed as a private teacher. 
Owing to ill health he had been compelled in the 
early part of the year to throw up his ordinary 
occupations and retire to his native village, Ruch- 
berg, where he died on September 26. 

Those who busy themselves with historical re¬ 
search are apt sometimes to grumble at the little 
way which they make with the world. They 
fancy that they have done something to elucidate 
this or that point of history—they have settled a 
disputed point by an article in the Academy, or 
by a paper read at the Society of Antiquaries. All 
at once up springs a popular writer, and mixing 
up old blunders and new ones, dishes up in the 
most attractive form a story which has very little 
foundation on ascertained facts. After" much 
experience such students will not be extreme to 
mark offences in amateur historians, and will 
welcome the help given by anyone who, without 
any special or recondite knowledge, yet shows that 
he is possessed of an eye open to recognise the due 
proportions of the tale told by the old authorities, 
and a true judgment to dispose of the popular 
fallacies which pervade so many of the dicta of 
modem interpreters. The present number of the 
Contemporary Review, for instance, contains an 
article by Mr. Peter Bayne, entitled “ Charles I. 
and his Father,” which is full of inaccuracies in 
detail, but which is written with an insight into 
the real characters of the persons with whom the 
writer is concerned which would place Mr. Bayne 
very high in the ranks of historical writers if cir¬ 
cumstances had led to his devoting himself more 
entirely to the study. We may be allowed to 
express our entire disbelief in such assertions ns 
that James had any intrigue with Somerset in the 
last year of his reign, or that Richelieu abso¬ 
lutely forbade Buckingham returning to France 
after his visit in 1625. But even if a large 
number of readers swallow these statements 
whole, they will be nearer the true history of 
James’s reign after reading the article than if they 
had digested a whole cartload of popular histories. 
It is a fortunate accident which has secured Mr. 
Bayne's paper a wide circulation by placing it in 
a number which has already, from other causes, 
achieved a tenth edition. 

Dr. C. A. Burckhardt, Keeper of the Archives 
at Weimar, is preparing a Handbook of the German 
and Austrian Archives. This will not only deal 


with the public archives of the German States, 
but also with those of the towns (some of which, 
as Frankforfc-on-the-Maine, Niirnberg, Goslar, 
Worms, &c., possess extremely valuable archives), 
with those of the provinces, and with all such 
private archives as are accessible to the use of the 
historical enquirer. In addition to the names and 
locality of the archives and their history, the 
author promises an account of the documents 
they contain, the officials who have charge of 
them, the conditions of using them, and other in¬ 
formation of a similar kind. His work will, 
therefore, be in the highest degree valuable to the 
historical enquirer, and it is to be hoped that full 
information will be accorded to him by the officials 
in charge of private archives. At the same time. 
Dr. Burckhardt invites a congress of the officials 
of German archives to meet at Eisenach in 1875. 

Dr. Max Lenz, of Greifswald, is preparing an 
exhaustive work on the treaty of Canterbury, 
which was concluded August 16, 1416, between 
the Emperor Sigismund and Henry V., King of 
England, and which had important influence upon 
the Anglo-French wars in the fifteenth centurv. 
Dr. Lenz had already published at Greifswald a 
precursor of this work as his dissertation for his 
doctoral degree. We learn therefrom that the 
Gesta Henrici Quinti, published by Williams in 
1860 for the English Historical Society, were 
compiled by Thomas von Elmham, “ Prior Monas- 
terii S. Trinitatis Lentoniae,” while Dr. Lenz is 
doubtful whether the Vita Henrici V., published 
by Thomas Hearne, Oxford, 1727, under the name 
of Elmham, is the work of the prior for whom 
Hearne claimed it. After the proofs of ability 
given in this dissertation, we may look forward 
with good hope to the further researches of Dr. 
Lenz. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Colonel Stoletof has communicated to the 
Invalids Russe further details respecting the pro¬ 
gress of the Amu Daria expedition. Starting 
from Nukus on July 28, the Perovsky steamer 
ascended the Amu and arrived at Petro-Alexan- 
drovsk on August 9. This was slow work, but 
soundings had to be made frequently and the 
current wns very rapid, so that the steamer, which 
is only 40 horse-power, could not make much 
way. The Colonel is of opinion that a stronger 
vessel of light draught could ascend the river as 
far as Khojah Saleh, were fuel depots established 
along it at intervals. From Petro-Alexandrovsk 
Colonel Stoletof, the captain of the Zoubof cor¬ 
vette, and Major Herbert Wood, have gone ou in 
kayuks, or native canoes. 

Some very curious statistics respecting the 
arrival and departure of foreigners into and from 
Russia are given in the St7Petersburg Gazette. 
We cannot reproduce them at length, but we 
observe that the numbers have increased sixfold 
since 1830; that the number of those who come 
or go by the European frontier is ten times as 
great as that of those who cross the Asiatic border; 
and the nationalities of the travellers run mainlv 
in the following order:—Prussians, Austrians, 
Turks, French, and English. 

M. Larino has recently furnished to the Com¬ 
mission of Commercial Geography in Paris some 
interesting details respecting the province of Paz, 
in Bolivia. It is remarkable for its great varietv 
of climate, the temperature ranging between great 
cold and a tropical heat, for excessive moisture 
in some places and a desert-like, parched-up ap¬ 
pearance in others, and for its richness, not onfv 
in vegetable products, which are especiallv favoured 
bv the climatic conditions, but also in the precious 
minerals. The population of the province, accord¬ 
ing to the last census, is 593,799; but this is 
probably 600 less than the true number. The 
capital, Paz, is situated in an irregular vallev, at 
one time apparently watered by a canal, the" bed 
of which is now called Choqueyapu, or gold-stream. 
Gold is also found on Mount Illimani, a mountain 
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27,574 feet in height; but the broken and rugged 
ground, and the great height at which it is found, 
preclude the possibility of its being worked. The 
town itself is 12,195 feet above the level of the 
«ea; it numbers close upon 76,000 inhabitants; 
Mid was founded under the orders of Pedro de la 
Gasca, Governor of Peru, so as to serve as a com¬ 
mercial station between Cuzco and Sucre. It is 
interesting as being one of the first towns that 
shook off the Spanish yoke and proclaimed the in¬ 
dependence of South America. Among its pro¬ 
ducts rank the followingtobacco, cacao, coffee, 
vanilla, and maize, while the forests are rich in 
fruit trees and trees suitable for building purposes. 
Wild beasts, such as pumas, leopards, roars, and 
monkeys, as well as parrots of the most beautiful 
description, are to be found, but civilisation is 
rapidly driving them to the Cordilleras. 

The official gazette of Archangel states that the 
White Sea has been this summer visited for the 
first time by members of the Russian Yacht Club. 
On July 13 last the yacht Vilia, with Prince 
Wittgenstein, Colonel Gennsen, and twenty-five 
men on board, visited Kola, having come thither 
by way of Norway. 

Since the visit of the Lieutenant-Governor of 
Bengal to Sikkim the bonds between the British 
Government and this little native state have been 
much strengthened. Sikkim is an important state, 
because through it lie the best routes for approach¬ 
ing Tibet, and so securing a profitable market for 
Assam tea and Bengal iudigo, to say nothing of 
Leeds, Manchester, and Birmingham goods. 
Though precious minerals are tolerably plentiful, 
the real wealth of Tibet lies in its flocks and herds, 
these being of excellent quality and most plentiful. 
The climate is admirably suited for Europeans, 
being high and dry; and Chumbi Valley, which 
is a tongue of Tibetan territory near to Darjiling, 
would, from all accounts, prove a pleasant resi¬ 
dence, as well as supply the best point tTnppui 
for an attempt at establishing a trade. The only 
great obstacle in the way is the conservative and 
exclusive spirit of the Chinese, who guard the 
frontier most vigilantly, and allow no foreigners 
to enter. This, it has been proved, is solely due 
to orders from Peking, and efforts have been made 
to obtain a remission of them, but in vain. The 
last excuse given was that the minority of the 
Emperor precluded the question from being mooted, 
but it is said that an endeavour will soon be made 
by Her Majesty’s consul at Peking to get the 
matter satisfactorily settled. There will be but 
little difficulty in getting the Sikkims to do their 
share. Our treaty with that state provides that 
any road made through the country is to he main¬ 
tained by Sikkim, who will also erect suitable 
travellers’ rest-houses throughout its route. More¬ 
over, the allowance paid to the state by the British 
Government has been lately substantially increased, 
under the express condition that it shall do its 
best to promote trade with Tibet; and it is so 
much in dread of its big neighbour, Nepal, that 
the Bengal Government anticipate no difficulty in 
securing its entire co-operation. 

The mountaineers and dalesmen of the southern 
slopes of the Tyrol are complaining, apparently not 
without reason, of the injurious results of the 
wholesale destruction of the forests on the Italian 
frontiers, where the woodland districts have been 
handed over to companies by the communes to 
which they belong, and trees have been cut down 
without the slightest regard to the effects of the 
sudden and complete denudation of large tracts of 
land. No season on record can show such a fatal 
list of destructive land-slips, falling of rocks, over¬ 
flowing of streams, and other disastrous disturb¬ 
ances as the past summer; and those who are 
acquainted with the injury produced by the re¬ 
moval of large masses of trees, as witnessed in 
Southern France and Northern Italy, will have no 
difficulty in appreciating the force of the com¬ 
plaints made by the Tyrolese. Trees bind the 
soil together by their roots, and thus tend to keep 


detached masses of rock in situ, while bv their 
powers of absorption they constitute the very best 
means for preventing undue distribution of water, 
which without such natural channels either ac¬ 
cumulates at individual points where the soil is 
not specially porous, or drains through loose earth, 
leaving it dry and unfruitful. 

Colonel IIenky Yule, C.B., in a private letter 
dated Palermo, October 1, to a correspondent in 
London, writes:— 

“ I forget if I mentioned that on the 14th inst. we 
had here a genuine Bengal cyclone, though of brief 
duration. Our active observer, Tacchini, is away 
after Venus, and I have seen no account of it. It 
levelled many walls, and carried half of my roof 
away (zinc on timber). An old woman saw the roof 
flying, and thought she had seen a new miracle of the 
Santa Casa di Loretta.” 

In a characteristic article in the November 
number of the Mittheilungen, Dr. Petermann en¬ 
larges on the results of the Austro-Hungarian 
Polar Expedition. After alluding to the heroic 
nature of the exploit, and comparing the leaders of 
the party to Columbus and Vasco de Gama, he 
turns with some inward satisfaction to his own 
writings on the subject, and points out that ten 
years ago he took up the subject of Arctic ex¬ 
ploration, and exhorted his countrymen to action ; 
but, instead of following in the wake of numerous 
English expeditions up Baffin’s Bay, he counselled 
them to turn and explore systematically the com¬ 
paratively new and unknown region between 
Greenland and Novaya Zemlya, and as a first trial 
advised the despatch of a steamer along the east 
coast of Greenland. The correctness of his view, 
he urges, is now borne out by the importance of 
the discoveries made in the eastern quarter of this 
field of research. In an article which follows, 
Dr. Joseph Chavanne goes even further than Dr. 
Petermann himself, and makes out that the latter 
has always specially advocated the sea between 
Spitzbergen and Novaya Zemlya in preference 
to the Smith Sound and the East Greenland 
routes. Dr. Chavanne also argues that the north¬ 
westerly drift of the Tegethoff is indisputably 
the work of the northern arm of the Gulf Stream. 
This arm, he contends, encounters the united 
stream which proceeds from the mouths of the 
Siberian rivers, and the consequence is a concen¬ 
tration of all the drift ice in one place, which 
according to local circumstances favours or hinders 
navigation. Dr. Chavanne concludes by emphati¬ 
cally asserting that it is the duty of England, as 
the first of naval powers, to recognise the import¬ 
ance of Arctic research by despatching an expedi¬ 
tion next spring. Some details are given by Herr 
Littrof respecting the crew of the Tegethoff. 
These came principally from the town of Piume, 
on the Adriatic, and were selected by Weyprecht 
on account of their hardiness, pluck, and cheer¬ 
fulness ; his experience having told him that nor¬ 
therners, though inhabiting a colder climate, are 
less able to adapt themselves to change of living 
than Dalmatians. 

Gotland, the largest and most important island 
belonging to Sweden, has a history well worthy 
of a chapter in the romance of trade. As far back 
as the eleventh century its commerce with the 
East, hv way of Novgorod, was of great im¬ 
portance, and in 1158 Wisby, its chief, and indeed 
now its only, town, was declared a free city by 
the Emperor Lothair. England, France, Holland, 
Russia, Lubeck, and Rostock had warehouses 
there, and King Henry III. of England, by a 
letter dated 1237, granted the merchants of Got¬ 
land liberty to trade all over England free from 
duty. The valuable and yearly recurring finds of 
Oriental coins and ornaments, as well as of Anglo- 
Saxon and German coins, testify to the former 
commercial intercourse between the East, Eng¬ 
land, Denmark, and Germany, and this island. 
The fall of Wisby is commonly attributed to its 
subjection by the Danes in 1361, but, with 
greater justice, perhaps, to the discovery of the 
new passage to India by way of the Cape of Good 


Hope in 1498. Wisbv was restored to Sweden in 
1045, but until recent years its government has 
been very neglectful of its interests. The archi¬ 
tectural remains spread over the entire island, are 
of great attraction and beauty. The inhabitants 
still glory in and cherish these memorials of fallen 
greatness, and although Gotland may never re¬ 
cover her former magnificence and prosperity, 
there is every reason to expect an increasing 
development of her agricultural and commercial 
resources. The province now numbers about 
65,000 inhabitants, who, besides agricultural and 
pastoral pursuits, occupy themselves with coasting 
and foreign navigation, fisheries, lime burning, 
stone quarrying, &c. Wisby, as previously stated, 
is the only town, and the seat of the Governor, 
and a bishopric; the population is about 6,300, 
of whom, according to the latest return, 82 are 
merchants or tradesmen, and 185 manufacturers 
and artisans. 

The latest printed official report by Consul 
West tells us that the town of Suez is still much 
neglected, and that the local officials, sanitary or 
other, are as little inclined as ever to attend to its 
cleanliness or salubrity. No arrangements what¬ 
ever are made either for locating the long train of 
pilgrims which arrive there on their way to the 
holy cities of Mecca and Medina, or for removing 
the filth which inevitably accumulates in the open 
spaces in the town, where they are allowed to 
encamp regardless of all order or decency. And 
while the Khedive has been induced to spend 
many thousands of pounds in building and dredg¬ 
ing a spacious wet dock, which is useless even for 
his own steamers, not a single effort has been 
made to improve the town or to extend facilities 
for the local traffic; not even a shed or cover is 
erected to shelter the goods landed there, despite 
the very heavy custom-house charges upon them. 
“ Suez/’ concludes Consul West, “ seems indeed 
to be treated as though it were not part of the 
dominions of the Khedive, and unless some Euro¬ 
pean can manage to make a ‘ plant ’ on the Viceroy 
in the shape of a contract, does not seem to ro 
worth the attention of the Egyptian Government.” 


PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

The Quarterly Statement of the Palestine Ex¬ 
ploration Fund contains an account of the very 
interesting identification of the site of the ancient 
Levitical city of Gezer, in the territory of the 
tribe of Ephraim, by M. Clemiont-Ganneau. M. 
Ganneau had alreadv, in 1873, communicated to 
the Paris Geographical Society a passage in the 
historian Meir-eci-Deen, in which an account is 
given of a skirmish which took place between the 
village of Khulda, whose site is known, and a 
place called Tell-el-Gezer, and identified this 

S lace with Abu-Shusheh on topographical grounds. 

in a carefiil examination of the ground in the 
present year, M. Ganneau discovered two identi¬ 
cal bilingual inscriptions, in Greek and Hebrew, 
cut in the rock, and probably of the Herodian 
period. The Greek letters read as ALKIO; 
the Hebrew inscription is translated “ the limit 
of Gezer;” the word for “limit” being that 
used in the Talmud in speaking of a Sab¬ 
bath-day’s journey. One of these inscriptions 
lies east of Abu-Shusheh, and the other lies north¬ 
west of the former, and as a third inscription has 
been found later to the south-west of the first, it 
seems to be evident that we have here one of the 
angles of the square, with sides of 2,000 cubits, 
which, as we learn from Numbers xxxv. 5, formed 
the boundaries of the suburbs of the Levitical 
cities. The position of these three inscriptions in 
relation to the numerous remains of an ancient 
city, which were found on the plateau of the Tell- 
el-Gezer, should enable us to determine the extent 
of the square, and further examination of the 
ground may bring to sight other similar inscrip¬ 
tions. Light may possibly be thus thrown on 
that vexed question, tne length of the Jewish cubit. 
M. Ganneau points out that the sacred boundary 
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must have been a square, having its four angles at 
the|four cardinal points, and not, as usually sup¬ 
posed, its sides. As hitherto the site of Gezer has 
been generally placed at Yasur, the form and extent 
of the territory of Ephraim, of which tribe it was a 
frontier town, must be very materially modified in 
our maps of ancient Palestine. Gezer was one of the 
royal cities of the Canaanites, and is mentioned 
several times in the account of the wars of David 
and the Maccabees. It was destroyed by the 
Egyptians, but it was restored to Solomon as part 
of the dowry of Pharaoh’s daughter, and rebuilt 
by him. 


LUDVIG BODTCHER. 

The patriarch of Scandinavian literature, the 
poet Ludvig Adolf Bodtcher, died at Copenhagen 
on October 2. He was the only survivor of the 
Augustan age of Danish poetry, having been a 
contemporary of Ohlenschliiger and Grundtvig, of 
J. L. lleiberg and Hauch, and he has preserved 
to the last a living place in the intellectual life of 
his country. He was born on April 22, 1793, and 
entered the university at the very moment when 
the revival of poetry and art was at its height. 
He had scarcely finished his studies when he 
came into possession of sufficient property to 
enable him to enjoy his life : poetry, music, and 
the plastic arts became the sole employment of 
his mind. In 1824 he went to Italy, where he 
remained until 1835, being settled for the most 
part in Rome, where he held a little court for 
Scandinavian poets and painters; here he became 
acquainted with Thorwaidsen, and a friendship of 
the wannest intimacy sprung up between them, 
broken only by the sculptor’s death. It was 
almost wholly owing to the shrewdness of Biidt- 
cher that the Danish Government was enabled to 
save the works of Thorwaidsen from the clutches 
of the King of Bavaria, and when the treasures 
were brought from Rome the poet came with 
them to Denmark. 

Ludvig Bodtcher is one of the most finished 
poets that the North has produced; the entire 
collection of his works is no larger than the poems 
of Thomas Gray, but every one is a gem, cut and 
engraved with the most exquisite precision. His 
lyrics have an artistic preciousness that is not 
common in Scandinavian work, yet notwithstand¬ 
ing this quality of refinement, they are universally 
admired and appreciated. No old poet ever spent 
his last days in a more happy atmosphere of affec¬ 
tionate homage than Bod teller, nor did any young 
Danish author think his success complete if he had 
not been welcomed in the old-fashioned little 
room in Svaertegade. 

The present writer will not easily forget his 
visit there in the spring of this very year. It was 
lust after Whit Sunday, the day when all Copen¬ 
hageners that possibly can leave town, wander out 
into the glorious beech-woods, and come back 
waving long sprays of the clear green leaves. 
Bodtcher had been too feeble to go out, but in his 
window was growing a young beech tree, that 
he had planted in water. The leaves were just 
out, the sun shone through them, and the old 
man sat rubbing his hands with pleasure at the 
luminous green colour. “Are they not as good 
as flowers for me ? ” he said. Up to the last he 
clung to his old habits, singing his own songs in 
a feeble broken voice, and playing meanwhile on 
the guitar. He has left behind him the fragrant 
memory of a long life, in which there was no sad¬ 
ness or baseness, but in which art and an affec¬ 
tionate nature were self-sufficient to the end. 

Edmund W. Gosse. 


London rs 1772. —leaves from a manuscript 

BIART. 

^ “ Saturday, Aug. 15,1772.—Walked to Charing 
Cross and visited the King's Mews, where ono of the 
grooms showed me ten or a dozen of Hanoverian 
coach cattle of a light cream colour, and one of them 
thirty years old belonging to his late Majesty. The 


present King took a fancy to ride one of these younger 
horses till he threw him, upon which the groom told 
me he was ordered to be shot; some nobleman, how¬ 
ever. ordered his reprieve, since which time ho is kept 
at full manger and looks as little criminal as his 
neighbours. The evening being very fair and serene 
tempted me to make an excursion to Marybono 
Gardens. But as there were no fireworks I did not 
go in. choosing rather to stroll about and amuse 
myself with the new buildings both hero and near 
Oxford ltoad. Westminster and Middlesex are marching 
out of town as well as London. Such huge piles, such 
elegant, improvements would most undoubtedly amaze 
you. They are joining field to field, and house to 
house in so unbounded and precipitate a maimer that, 
Hampstead will ere long be reckoned the suburbs of 
this city. I passed l>y Cavendish Square and eamo to 
New Ranclagh in Oxford Road. But night coming on 
I did not stop to view it, and so saved a crown till 
another opportunity. 

“Monday, August 17.—Fatigued a little with 
yesterday’s expedition, and conversing more with the 
dead than the living [in Westminster Abbey! I in¬ 
dulged myself this morning with a nap extraordinary. 
After dinner repaired to Foote’s Theatre in the Hav- 
market. where this famous fellow Crutch played the 
parts of Smirk and M r * Colo with equal justice and 
propriety. Both characters have been drawn from 
real life, but that of the obi beldame is an uncommon 
one. which caricature itself has Dot much heightened. 

I was told by a very good judge that the original was 
taken from high life, ono M™ Walker, a lady of great 
fortune, who indulged herself in all the excesses of 
luxury and vice. And when age and intemperance 
had damped all her powers and prevented her the in¬ 
dulgence of her own passions any longer, she set her¬ 
self out as the keeper of a brothel where others, oflier 
younger acquaintance, might gratify theirs; and then 
like a true swadler gives herself up to the eonduet of 
Dr. Squintnm whom she chose as her father confessor, 
indulging in the meantime the same strong inclina¬ 
tions to vice, and often consulting the spirit of enthu¬ 
siasm and the brandy Itottle for the good of her soul. 

“ I must confess I was not a little pleased to see 
this dapper manager strutting along the stngo with 
so easy and smooth a gait, notwithstanding the pro¬ 
vidential judgment inflicted upon him for mimick¬ 
ing our friend George, who walks with a much 
stiffer knee, which might be rendered much more 
pliable had lie applied to an ingenious art ist hero near 
Temple Bar that makes, as I am told, artificial legs 
and arms so fitted with springs ami articulations as to 
perform in a great measure the functions of those that 
are natural. 

“ Tuesday, August 18.—la the evening I went, to 
Marry!one to amuse myself with the ingenious fire¬ 
works of Signor Torre. I can’t say that they much 
excelled those exhibited at Ranclagh on the Prince of 
Wales’s Birthday, either as to colour or composition of 
the fire, except in the wondt'rful representation of 
Mount Aetna. These gardens have beon much im¬ 
proved since I saw them before. . . . The concert 
ended with a Burletta of La Serva de la Padrona, 
consisting of about a score of voices, male and female, 
to hear which wo took our places in an amphitheatre ; 
and brushed clothes with some stars and garters, Lord 
March, Lord Harrington, Count Orslin, &c. 

“ N.B. Burgundy is charged here at so moderate a 
price ns half a guinea per bottle, champagne at eight 
shillings, Madeira at seven, and good old claret at six. 
All other drinkables as well as eatables in proportion. 

“ Thursday, August 20.—This morning I set apart 
for sauntering and designed in my way to the Park to 
call into the adjoining Coffee House, where I might 
make some enquiries about Burton Ale, a favourite 
liquor called English Burgundy, but was prevented by 
some company who came to breakfast. But being de¬ 
termined to know something about it. I found in the 
evening that the good old people were long since 
decamped, nnd a new host and hostess fixed in their 
room who could give me no information of it, only that 
they never sold it. 

“Sunday, August 23.—Took a sculler from Hun- 
gorfortl Stairs which landed us at Blackfriars Bridge 
time enough for service in some of the city churches. 
The great officer of the pinnace in which wo saileel 
told us that he ought to have a shilling for the 
set-down, as ho himself forfeited fivo, if he 
were found plying of a Sunday since the bridge was 
finished. However we generously threw him a six¬ 


pence to defray his expenses and called in at Black¬ 
friars Church which was attended within and without; 
who came together to have the pleasure of hearing » 
young divine, in his own hair, very like Mr. Towns¬ 
end, preaching without notes. But having had tha 
felicity to hear the gentleman in Dublin, we stepped 
to St. Pauls, which was then shut up. Then to St. 
Augustine’s hard by, from thence to Bow Church, 
from which we proceeded to St. Stephens, Walbrook, 

where we came time enough for service. 

We had the pleasure of hearing Doctor Wilson, son 
of the late Bishop of Sodor and Man, who notwith¬ 
standing his great ago of four score years proached 

with all the spirit and vigour of youth. 

“ After church we weut on to reconnoitre the Man¬ 
sion House which almost joins it. When wo came up 
to the gate I perceived at a great distance three glim¬ 
mering tapers giving a very obscure and dim sort of 
light to some dark passages below, for admission to 
which I rapped and rang the bell, and a spruce foot¬ 
man in very genteel livery with a silver shoulder 
knot immediately opened tho door. I asked him 
whether we could see the house. “ Aye, to be sure, by 
all means. Sir.” I desired him then to conduct us to 
the lights at tho farthest end of the vaults, which 
was no less than tho kitchen grandly enough fur¬ 
nished to prepare a dinner for a prince or a king. 
When Alderman Harley was Lord Mayor lie ordered 
tho inscription which you may read over the 
mantle tree in Capital letters, Spare not, waste 
not —an excellent direction for genteel economy. In a 
large apartment near the kitchen were deposited three 
noble turtles alive, tile largest of which the cook told 
us weighed 150 pounds. These are fattening, I pre¬ 
sume, for some approaching feast, and live mostly 
on the inwards of fowls, but will eat beef or mutton 
upon a pinch. 

“Monday, August 24.—This morning I designed 
going to Blnckheatli where his majesty received some 
regiments accompanied by their Royal Highnesses the 
Duke of Gloucester, Prince of Wales and Bishop of 
Osnaburgh. But it turning out a rainy day I chose 
rather to stay at home till the evening, when I re¬ 
paired to Foote’s Theatre in the Haymarket, where he 
was to make his appearance in tho character of 
Bayes for the benefit of Mr. T. Jewel. However, 
finding the house chuck full I weut down to Pinch- 
lack's, where I made some enquiries about the Reposi¬ 
tory exhibited there, which they told me was never 
shown but in winter, when the greatest concourse of 
nobility and gentry were in town. In the summer the 
machinery is taken to pieces and laid by like M r 
Croker King’s company of Comedians, till refitted 
with new wires by which Punchinello and Lady Joan 
are once more qualified to divert even a viee-roy. 

“ Tuesday, August 25.—Sitting up last night pretty 
Into I was not much disposed this morning to go in 
search of new adventures, and therefore chose to en¬ 
tertain my friends with reading several passages of 
my journal, with which they were pleased to bo very 
merry. After which I walked along Oxford Road 
ns far as Tvbnrn. Many new buildings have beon 
erected here since I was last in town. But I missed 
seeing a small portable triangular holding, which has 
been famed time out of mind for a succession of 
numberless tenants, who, though tenants for life, the 
moment the writings are drawn and they put in pos¬ 
session by the high sheriff of the county they find 
themselves suffocated upon the spot with a strange 
sort of ‘ squinaney,’ upon which thoy immediately 
kick up their heels and expire. 

“ Wednesday, August 26.—Took a trip this morn¬ 
ing through Leicester Fields to Covent Garden in 
search of Princess stuff which I saw very much in 
fashion at Oxford for gowns and cassocks. . 

From hence I marched to the st reet or the quay called 
the Adelphi. where formerly Durham Yard was placed. 
This, though vested in tho Crown, has been lately 
granted by the influence of Lords Bute and Mansfield 
to one Adams a Bcotehman nnd a mere creature eff 
their own, under the specious cloak of whose name as 
architect a noble group of buildings these four or five 
years past has been carrying both above and below 
ground fit to entertain princes. . . . 

“ Thursday, August 27-—I ought to have told you 
that yesterday evening, being very fine, tempted us to 
walk through the fields to the Farthing Pie House 
famous for cakes anil ale. and the amusement of some 
small gentry who frequent it to play nine-pins and 
skittles. We found at least fifty people happily cm- 
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ployed fm this occasion, each of them as happy as a 
king, aed many of them as despotic and arbitrary, 
having long pipes in their mouths, and always 
smoking their own tobacco, how offensive soever it 
may be to the olfactory nerves of their neighbours. 
We diverted ourselves here with the oddity of the 
humour for some time, paid for our entertainment, 
returned through Red Lion Square, and came homo. . . 

“Saturday, Augnst 29.—The goodness of the 
morning induced me to exercise my limbs somewhat 
earlier than usual. I made the best of my way to 
Hyde Park, and walked almost as far as Kensington. 
I saw here a great many herds of deer a browsing 
near a new guard room lately built in the park. I 
took my tour along the Pond, till I arrived at another 
piece of water over which at some distance two small 
arches are thrown for the more convenient passage in 
winter to the palace and Knightsbridge. From hence 
there is a very extensive prospect of a rich level 
country as far as your eye can carry you on the 
Southern side of the river. Coming out of the park 
on the left hand near Piccadilly, I perceived a new 
pile of buildings carrying on for Lord Chancellor 
Ikithnrst, upon a plot of ground purchased from Lord 
Hyde at 4,000/. From hence there is a passage on the 
opposite side of the road into the Green Park, of 
which Captain Shirley is keeper. This aff >rding me 
a pleasant walk, I came out at the lodge and stepped 
into Mr. Chares yard, which, on account of number¬ 
less figures in stone, lead, and piaster, you would 
swear was a country fair or market made up of spruce 
squires, haymakers with rakes in their hands, shep¬ 
herds and shepherdessos, bagpipers and pipers and 
tiddlers, Dutch skippers and English sailors enough 
to supply a first rate man-of-war. I saw here a bust 
much resembling a picture of Tristram Shandy drawn 
by Sir Joshua Reynolds, which I had seen in his 
painting gallery at Leicester Fields. One of Chare’s 
men told me that Mrs. .•kerne abused his master a 
good deal for pirating her husband's bust, who said 
’twas not done by him. but sent by some gentleman. 

“Monday, August 31.—Having a great curiosity 
to see M r Foote in the character of Bayes, I repaired 
to his theatre in the Haymarket this evening. -’Tis a 
part exceedingly well adapted to his wist of humour, 
and I must confers he did it the utmost justice. The 
play itself, called the Rehearsal, was designed by the 
noble author who wrote it as a keen lampoon and 
satire upon the extravagancies of the poets who lived 
at that time, and particularly Drydeii. They wero 
all taken off in caricature, and the player has added 
many pleasing anecdotes of his own, relative to some 
late disputes between court and city. The play closed 
with a farce and a dance by half a score little actors 
and actresses in the diameters of haymakers, the 
eldest seeming not above twelve years of age, who not 
only mimicked, but far excelled your grown-up gentry 
in every step, cut and flourish, both for the quickness 
of the movement, and elegance of the figure. 

“ Tuesday, September 1.—As the Doctor was deter¬ 
mined to go into the city this morning and will at tho 
Bank of England for his dividend in the funds, he 
was in a great bustle to find out his transfer ticket 
which had been misplaced, and though ho had 
searched through all his papers contained in the 
drawers of his buroaus and d^sks, yet did he search 
in vain. However, being obliged to count without 
our host, we proceeded with such description as we 
hiid, and depended chiefly on consulting the books 
themselves where every man’s stock is fairly entered. 
And indeed we had time enough to set ourselves right 
in that particular; for ’tis fixed as an invariable rule 
here that the persons who do not attend here pre¬ 
cisely at eleven o’clock must of course wait till 
one. The first hour being passed wo lnul suf¬ 
ficient leisure to survey the building. . . . When 
we cleared out hence I repaired immediately to 
Guildhall, and intrrxlucod myself to my old worthy 
acquaintances—the inseparable pair of Lilliputians 
that constantly mount guard oo each side of tho clock. 
But they did not bike tho least notice of me by a 
single snake of a battle-axe, quiver or bow. Rather 
indeed looked down upon mo with knitted brows and 
stern countenances over threatening at a monstrous 
rate. This contempt might be imputed to their l>eing 
the direct descendants of 0g, King of Bashnn, or some 
other illustrious of giants; or perhaps to their regi¬ 
mentals newly vamp’d. But ’tis more than prolwible 
they don’t pride themselves much in dress, as it can be 
proved they have not left another suit in the wardrobe. 


The very same habiliments with which they are in¬ 
vested now, and which are not one farthing the worse 
for the wenring, have without the least change dis¬ 
tinguished them from generation to generation. 

“Wednesday September 2.—Disengaged this morn¬ 
ing from any material business. I stretched my legs 
with an easy walk to Cavendish Square, where a 
glittering object tire-new almost struck my eye with 
an agreeable surprise, which was the equestrian 
statue of his royal highness late Duke of Cumberland 
in full proportion mounted upon a high motaU’d and 
fiery steed. This was erected at tho solo expense of 
C4oneral Strode who was lately tried by a court mar¬ 
tial for compelling his soldiers to cut their coats 
according to the cloth allowed them. And yet though 
honourably acquitted he thought it his duty here to 
return the corps more than weight for weight, and 
like an old Grecian captain that Homer mentions, ex¬ 
change brass for gold. 

“ Saturday, Sept. fi.—. ... I walked up Oxford 
Road and turned aside to view some new buildings that 
are carrying on through Portmaus Sqimre. There are 
but throe sides of it yet completed, and one house only 
of tho fourth, from which you have a prospect of 
‘ Marybonc’ Gardens, Hampstead and Highgnte. The 
centre of it, is fenced in ill the form of an amphitheatre 
and has four sentry boxes of cut stone as so many 
entrances.” 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE VEDAS AND THE BRAHMO SOMA/. 

I was aware of the mission of the four young 
Brahmans sent to Benares in 1846, to copy out 
and study the four Vedas respectively. I had 
read of it last in the Historical Sketch of the 
Brahmo Smnrrj, which Miss Collet had the kind¬ 
ness to send me. But what I said in my address 
before the Oriental Congress referred to earlier 
times. That mission in 1845 was, in fact, the 
last result of much previous discussion, which gra¬ 
dually weakened and destroyed in the mind of Ram 
Mohan Roy and his followers their traditional 
faith in the Divine origin of the Vedas. At first 
Ram Mohun Roy met the arguments of his English 
friends bv simpiy saying, If you claim a Divine 
origin for your sacred books, so do we; and when 
he was pressed by the argument derived from in¬ 
ternal evidence, he appealed to a few hymns, Buch 
as the Gavatri, and to the Upanishad’s, as by no- 
means inferior to passages in the Bible, and not 
unworthy of a divine author. The A eda with him 
was chiefly the Upanishads, and he had hardly 
any knowledge of the hymns of the Rig-V eda. I 
state this on the authority of a conversation that 
passed between him and young Rosen, who was 
then working at the MSS. of the Rig-veda-sanhitu 
in the British Museum, and to whom Ram Mohun 
Rov expressed his regret at not being able to read 
his own sacred books. 

There were other channels, too, through which, 
after Ram Mohun Roy's death in 1833, a -know¬ 
ledge of the studies of European scholars may 
have reached the still hesitating reformers of the 
Brahma Sabha. Rvarka Nath Tagore paid a visit to 
Europe in the year 1845. I write from memory. 
Though not a man of deep religious feelings, he 
was an enlightened and shrewd observer of all 
that passed before his eyes. He was not a Sanskrit 
scholar; and I well recollect, when we paid a visit 
together to Eugene Burnouf, Dvarka Nath Tagore 
putting his dark delicate hand on one Bide of 
Burnouf’s edition of the Bhagavat Purdna, con¬ 
taining the French translation, and saving he 
could understand that, but not the Sanskrit ori¬ 
ginal on the opposite page. I saw him frequently 
at Paris, where I was then engaged in collecting 
materials for a complete edition of the Vedas and 
the commentary of Sayana AAArya. Many a 
morning did I pass in his rooms, smoking, ac¬ 
companying him on the pianoforte, and dis¬ 
cussing questions in which we took a common 
interest. I remember one morning, after he had 
been singing some Italian, French, and German 
music, I asked him to sing an Indian song. He 
declined at first, saying fiat he knew I should not 
like it; but at last he yielded, and sang, not one 
of the modem Persian songs, which commonly go 
hv the name of Indian, but a genuine native piece 
of music. I listened quietly, but when it was 
over, I told him that it seemed strange to me, 
how one who could appreciate Italian and German 
music could find any pleasure in what sounded to 
me like mere noise, without melody, rhythm, or 
harmony. “ Oh,” he said, “ that is exactly like 
you Europeans I When I first heard your Italian 
and German music I disliked it: it was no music 
to me at all. But I persevered, I became accus¬ 
tomed to it, I found out what was good 
in it, and now I am able to enjoy it. But 
vou despise whatever is strange to you, whether 
in music, or philosophy, or religion; you will not 
listen and learn, and we shall understand you 
much sooner than you will understand us.” 

In our conversations on the Vedas he never, as 
far as I recollect, defended the divine origin of his 
own sacred writings in the abstract, but he dis¬ 
played great casuistic cleverness in maintaining 
that everv argument that had ever been adduced 
in support of a supernatural origin of the Bible 
could be used with equal force in favour of a 
divine authorship of the Veda. His own ideas of 
the Veda were chiefly derived from the Upanishads, 
, and he frequently assured me that there waa much 
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more of Vedic literature in India than we ima¬ 
gined. This Dvarka Nath Tagore was the father 
of Debendra Nath Tagore, the true founder of the 
Brahmo Samaj, who, in 1845, sent four young 
Brahmans to Benares to copv out and study the four 
Vedas. Though Dvarka Xiith Tagore was so far 
orthodox that he maintained a number of Brah¬ 
mans, yet it was he also who continued the grant 
for the support of the Church, founded at Calcutta 
by Ram Mohun Roy. One letter written by Dvarka 
Nath Tagore from Paris to Calcutta in 1845, 
would supply the missing link between what was 
passing at that time in a room of an hotel on the 
Place Vendome, and the resolution taken at Cal¬ 
cutta to find out, once for all, what the Vedas 
really are. 

In India it6elf the idea of a critical and his¬ 
torical study of the Veda originated certainly 
with English scholars. Dr. Mill once showed 
me the first attempt at printing the sacred Gayatri 
in Calcutta; and, if I am not mistaken, he added 
that unfortunately the gentleman who had printed 
it died soon after, thus confirming the prophecies 
of the Brahmans that such a sacrilege would not 
remain unavenged by the gods. Dr. Mill, Steven¬ 
son, Wilson, and others were the first to show to 
the educated natives in India that the Upanishads 
belonged to a later age than the hymns of the Rig- 
Veda, and likewise the first to exhibit to Ram 
Mohun Roy and his friends the real character of 
these ancient hymns. On a mind like Ram Mohun 
Roy 8 the effect was probably much more imme¬ 
diate than on his followers', so that it took several 
years before they decided on sending their com¬ 
missioners to Benares to report on the Veda and 
its real character. Yet that mission was, I be¬ 
lieve, the result of a slow process of attrition pro¬ 
duced by the contact between native and European 
minds, and as such I wished to present it in my 
address at the Oriental Congress. 

Max Mulleb. 


8HAK8PERE “ ALLUSION BOOKS.” 

4a, Victoria Road, Clapham, S.'W’. 

I am sorry to have to criticise the first instal¬ 
ment of the “Allusion-books” of the New Shak- 
spere Society, especially as it might seem a 
retaliation on Dr. Ingleby for his criticisms on 
me in his introduction to the book. I can only 
say, that this consideration is my only difficulty 
in sending you this letter. 

In the sixth head of his introduction, Dr. 
Ingleby says that he reprints Gabriel Harvey’s 
third letter, partly “ from his supposed allusions 
to Shakspere, viz., ‘ the worst of the four,’ and 
4 one whom I salute with a hundred blessings; ’ ” 
and afterwards he explains the meaning of 
Harvey’s wish that Greene’s honesty or learning 
may be half as much as that of the worst or least 
learned of the four. “ That is half as honest as 
Shakspere, or half as learned as Nash ; the four 
being, as we have seen, Marlowe, Peel, Nash, and 
Shakspere.” Then on another sentence Dr. 
Ingleby remarks, “ This clearly alludes to Greene's 
attack on the Shakescene.” 

This is a pardonable oversight of Dr. Ingleby, 
who errs cum Platone, or rather with a multi¬ 
tude. Harvey in his third letter is referring to 
Greene’s Quip for an Upstart, Courtier (see p. 120, 
1. 15), and to no other of Greene’s books, for he 
wishes us to infer that he has seen no others: 
“If his other books be as wholesome gear as 
this”(p. 130,1. 10). He is only referring to the 
Quip ; and in the Quip the four persons abused 
were Harvev the father, and his three sons 
Gabriel, Richard, and John. And this abuse was 
the chief cause of Harvey's writing the letter— 
“ partly the vehement importunity of some affec¬ 
tionate friends, and partly mine own tender regard 
of my father's and my brothers’ good reputation 
have so forcibly overruled me ” (p. 124, 1. 12). 
The abuse of these parties is thus described by 
Harvey:— 

“The best is. the persons abused nre not altogether 


unknown, they have not so evil a neighbour that ever 
read or heard those opprobrious villanies (it is too 
mild a name for my brother Richard's most abomin- 
ablo legend, who frameth himself to live as chastely 
as the lewd writer affected to live beastly) but hath 
presently broken out into some such earnest or more 
assionate speeches: ‘0 pestilent knavery, who ever 
eard such arrant forgeries and rank lies.’ ” 

This legend of Richard Harvey is not, and never 
was, in Greenes Groatsworth of Wit. Neither is 
it now in the Quip. But it was, as Dyce abun¬ 
dantly proves, in the first impression, which 
Green was urged by his physician to alter. For 
•the whole proof of this I refer to Dyce’s “Account 
of R. Greene and his Writings,” prefixed to his 
edition of Greene's Dramatic Works. 

The four persons referred to are Harvey senior 
and his three sons. The worst of them, let us 
hope for modesty’s sake, is Gabriel; the un- 
learuedst must be the ropemaker himself, Harvey 
the father. There is no allusion here to the 
Groatsivorth of Wit ; nor is there in the next sen¬ 
tence, “Thank other for thy borrowed and 
filched plumes of some little Ita’lianated bravery; 
and what remaineth but fiat impudency and gross 
detraction ? ” Ilarvey guessed rightly that the 
Quip was a mere plagiarism; but he evidently 
did not know Thynne’s poem, or he would trium¬ 
phantly have exposed the theft, instead of merely 
surmising and asserting it. 

As for the other “ allusion ” to Shakspere, 
“whom I salute with a hundred blessings,” Dr. 
Ingleby, I am afraid, has been misled by fanciful 
biographers who never read Nash’s reply to 
Ilarvey in Strange News, sig. L 2 : — 

“ To make me a small seeming amends for the in¬ 
juries thou hast done me, thou reckonest mo up 
amongst the dear loves and professed sons of the 
muses, Edmund Spenser, A. Fraunce, T. Watson. S. 
Daniel. With a hundred blessings and many prayers 
thou intreatest me to love thee. 

“ Content thyself, I will Dot.” 

It would be absurd to deny that here Nash 
refers to Harvey’s third letter (p. 148), and appro¬ 
priates the supposed Shnksperian allusion to him¬ 
self. He is manifestly right. There is no allu¬ 
sion whatever to Shakspere in this letter, which 
should be omitted from all future lists of “ allu¬ 
sion-books,” except so far as relating to Greene 
and Nash. 

While I am writing on this matter, will you 
allow me to correct a note to a communication of 
my own, which Dr. Ingleby has printed at the 
end of his Introduction, p. xlvi. I referred (from 
memory) to a book of Sir Edwin Sandys. It 
should have been to A Collection of Letters made 
by Sir Tobie Malt/ieirs Knight ; London : Her- 
ringman, ICfiO. At p. 100 is a letter, “ one friend 
to another on the miscarriage of a letter.” The 
writer describes what the lost sheet contained, 
and adds:— 

“ For I must tell you I never dealt so freely with 
you in any; and (us that excellent author Sir John 
Falstaff says) wlmt for your business, news, device, 
foolery, and liberty, ‘I never dealt better since I was 
a man.’” 

I think that some of these letters were written 
about 1000. They are undated and generally 
without names. 

Once more, in giving the indications of a rivalry 
between Shakspere and Marlowe in 1502-93 
(Introduction, p. xlvii.), I should have added 
Shakspere’s 80th Sonnet, which, as Mr. Massey 
shows, refers to some such relation. Marlowe 
perhaps, like Shakspere, intended to dedicate his 
poem to Southampton. Son. 80:— 

“ 0 how I faint when I of you do write 
Knowing a bettor spirit doth use your name; ” 
and Son. 86:— 

“ Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 
Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead? 
No, neither lie, nor his compeers by night 
Giving him aid, my verso astonished. 

He, nor that, affable familiar ghost 

Which nightly galls him with intelligence 
As victors of my sileneo cannot boast.” 


Mr. Massey with great probability argues that 
Shakspere here alludes to Marlowe under the 
mask of Faustus, with Mephistopheles his 
familiar. 

After what I have said I need scarcely add that 
although I am a member of the Committee of 
the New Shakspere Society, I hod no part in the 
reprint of Harvey’s letter. If I had known his 
intention, I would have shown the editor its irre¬ 
levancy. But the letter is very interesting on 
other accounts, and it is good to reprint it, except 
so far as any such partial reprint stands in the 
way of future complete editions of Harvey, Nash, 
Greene, or Lodge. Richard Simpson. 


SCIENCE. 

History of Philosophy from Thales to the Pre¬ 
sent Time. By Dr. Friedrich TJeberweg. 
Translated by Geo. S. Morris, A.M., Pro¬ 
fessor of Modern Languages in the Uni¬ 
versity of Michigan. Vol. II., “History 
of Modern Philosophy.” (London: Hodder 
& Stoughton, 1874.) 

The name of Ueberweg is now in this coun¬ 
try, as well as in his own, the guarantee of 
acute and extensive research in the various 
periods and branches of philosophy; and 
the history, of which the present volume is 
a part, is not the least useful, able, and 
elaborate of his works. He had on one 
hand made himself master of a store of 
knowledge in history and in general science 
such as few have attained; and on the other 
hand, he wrote in a style which, though far 
from forcible or graceful, is still distinctly 
precise and intelligible. He had much of 
that definiteness and sobriety of mind, and 
much of that critical balance, which to an 
English reader seem absent from many 
German speculations. The aureole round 
great names did not daunt his freedom of 
judgment. To the “ holy ” in the philo¬ 
sopher he brought an “ offering of ringlets,” 
but to the paralogisms dissecting criticism, 
and thus each received its due (p. 64). 
The historical survey of successive systems 
he prosecuted with a fixed conception of 
what philosophy could accomplish, and a 
settled opinion on all the great and all the 
little questions of historical inquiry. His 
history is learned and critical to a high 
degree. Its usefulness to any one who 
wishes to carry his studies deeper is in¬ 
creased by a very complete bibliography, 
not merely of the philosophers themselves, 
but of all and sundry who have written 
about them, whether their contributions ex¬ 
tend to volumes, or do not pass beyond a 
single page of a magazine. As a repertory 
or encyclopaedia of philosophical history, 
it will be welcome to the large class who 
wish to have at hand the latest and most 
accurate information on the opinions, hooks, 
and biography of philosophers ; and it will 
be equally serviceable to the increasing mul¬ 
titude who have to “ cram ” such matters 
to meet the requirements of examiners. In 
exhaustiveness and comparative fairness of 
statement, it is probably superior to any 
manual on the same subject accessible in the 
English language. It should be added that 
the translator, Professor Morris, of Michigan, 
has done his work faithfully ; and has given, 
over and above an accurate rendering of the 
original, some further information deemed 
necessary for an English reader. 
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Of course the book is one to be nsed like 
a dictionary, more than to be read in the 
ordinary way. It is a thing of shreds and 
patches of opinions, theories, and criticism : 
with dates, names, and ideas tabulated in 
admirable order and bareness. Plenty of 
facts, and analyses of the more important 
works are its forto. It is the very dry bones 
of history. A greater contrast can scarcely 
be imagined than between it and Erdmann’s 
history of the same theme. But perhaps it 
is on that account not less suited to its 
purpose. 

There is, however, alimit to the advantages 
of a critical history of philosophy. In a way 
we must always try to read the past by the 
light of the present; and interpret or criti¬ 
cise others by ourselves. But when the 
present and ourselves become not the means 
of examination, but the standard of judg¬ 
ment, it is not likely that the interpretation 
will be fair, or the judgment true. There 
are at least two different dangers in the 
process of historical criticism. One danger 
is to transform in our construction the lan¬ 
guage and thoughts of an earlier time into 
the systematic phraseology of a later time ; 
to raise one order or level of categories into 
another and a more complex. This is a 
mistake often committed in dealing with 
Greek philosophy, or with the vaguely- 
known ideas of early times. The other 
danger is to apply the principles and methods 
of matured reasoning and science to criticise 
and correct the defects of theories and ideas 
belonging to an earlier period. In the former 
case the tendency is to exaggerate the simi¬ 
larities of thought which exist between dif¬ 
ferent epochs. In the latter case the ten¬ 
dency is to exaggerate shortcomings, and to 
take the past at its worst. The ideas are 
tried by a standard which is outside of them, 
and, therefore, not strictly relevant; and they 
naturally suffer by the comparison. This is 
the fault which seems to beset the method 
and practice of Ueberwcg, whilst he has 
pretty well avoided the other. He is apt to 
sink into the controversial tone, descending 
into the battle-field with all the weapons of 
modern logic, and hitting hard at the para¬ 
logisms and failures of his subjects: appar¬ 
ently with a desire for edification, and a fear 
that the mind of susceptible learners may be 
led astray by specious fallacies, or fail to 
reach the results of later thought. It may 
be right in a systematic exposition of philo¬ 
sophical theory to point out how far other 
doctrines square with it. But the right is 
less clear when the statement of a philo¬ 
sopher’s views is made an occasion for rid¬ 
dling them in their unprotected brevity with 
the mitrailleuses of modern criticism. An 
abstract, e.<j. of Spinoza, is put forward 
by Ueberweg only to be the object of an un- 
intermittent series of foot-notes, which argue 
from various presuppositions of the histo¬ 
rian’s own philosophy that the views in the 
text are erroneous. One leaves off reading 
with a strong impression that every phi¬ 
losopher has been very much in the wrong, 
and that the critic himself possesses, if only 
he would reveal it, the secret of all truth: 
But if the history of philosophy is worth 
studying at all, the student must allow him¬ 
self to be saturated with the whole mind 
and theory of a philosopher, and not be im¬ 


patient with every feature that controverts 
his personal creed or some established doc¬ 
trine. These remarks, however, affect the 
study of such history more than the com¬ 
piler ; and perhaps a compendium is expected 
to furnish antidote as well as poison, in case 
complaints should arise. 

The value of the translation has been in¬ 
creased by two appendices : one on the 
history of English and American philosophy, 
by Dr. Noah Porter, of Yale College; and 
another, doing the same thing for Italy, by 
Vincenzo Botta. This is a direction in 
which more useful work can be done than 
in general histories, which include the most 
heterogeneous materials under a common 
name. The latter certainly can never be 
dispensed with ; but for some time they have 
rather overlooked and concealed all special 
lines of differentiation. Yet from some 
points of view the differences between what 
is called philosophy by various minds and 
among various peoples rise into vast amount. 
English philosophy has been in the main a 
very insular production, and has a current 
and history of its own. Locke, who is com¬ 
monly regarded as its founder, is considered 
by many to have worked bis way so tho¬ 
roughly through the nature and origin of 
ideas, that he penetrated to the Antipodes, 
and began quite a new order of enquiries. 
English thinkers have certainly never tried 
to return to the region he left, but have 
given themselves mainly, if not entirely, to 
the study of mental states. They have the 
honour of discovering the human mind : and 
of late years have been trying to construct 
it. To continental philosophy they have 
paid little or no attention—and perhaps for 
many reasons wisely. The questions of 
English philosophy, the terminology, and 
the range of inquiry, are quite of a kind of 
their own. It is high time that the influence 
of nationality should be recognised in such 
a sphere: and this is especially the case 
with English philosophy. To understand 
the bases of J. S. Mill we must go 
mainly, and almost solely, to Locke and 
to Hobbes on Computation. Occasionally, 
it is true, influences from foreign thought 
have made themselves felt: and it is also 
true that the works of Locke, Hume, and 
Reid have told powerfully in accelerating or 
directing development in France, Italy, and 
Germany. But these very influences have 
to pass through the medium of the national 
idiosyncrasy in order to operate. The fact 
of nationality is one most important variable 
in that function of human reason, termed 
philosophy. The rise of such national philo¬ 
sophies is perhaps the most distinctive feature 
of the modem world as distinguished from 
the middle ages. It is only in Scholasticism 
when a certain unity of empire and belief, 
partly fictitious and partly formal, prevailed, 
that European philosophy can be looked 
upon even approximately as a single con¬ 
tinuous series. And even there further 
knowledge only tends to dissipate such a 
belief in absolute uniformity. It is scarcely 
enough noticed that one of the last great 
names of Scholasticism shows the dawn of 
modem divisions. William Occam is the 
spiritual precursor of Hobbes, Locke, and 
Mill. The same contempt for abstractions— 
denying that a relation is anything but 


things related, the same opposition against 
ecclesiastical absurdities, the same view that 
a science of theology is a dream—appears in 
him as in them. 

Dr. Porter has given a fair account of 
some of the chief names and minor satellites 
in this sphere : and his remarks are generally 
sensible and pithy. A note on Mr. Herbert 
Spencer even tries to be facetious. American 
philosophy is shortly narrated. It is in the 
main an expansion of some currents of 
British thought, notably Reid and Stewart: 
but in modem times nearly all the national 
schools of European speculation have found 
expositors or adherents on the western con¬ 
tinent. 

It is difficult to speak as favourably of the 
account given of Italian philosophy. The 
subject is so little known out of Italy, and 
the terminology of the Italian thinkers so 
characteristic, that a brief statement tends 
to mystify the reader. And yet enough has 
been said to show that the topic is an in¬ 
teresting one. Several of the approved 
Italian systems are only adaptations of ideas 
more appropriate to Germany or England or 
France. But there are two other sets of 
thinkers more characteristic of Italy. The 
one is the scholastic or theological, which 
continues to comment on the doctrine of 
Aquinas as the last utterances of wisdom. 
The other category includes what may be 
roughly termed idealists of several orders of 
idealism, and of this the most noted names 
are Rosmini, Gioberti, and Mamiani. These 
thinkers are the heirs of Dante, of Bruno, 
and of Yico. Their names are closely con¬ 
nected with the political resurrection of their 
country. Rosmini, a priest and founder of 
a religious order, connects them with tho 
Church, and with the Catholic liberals who 
sought to reform social life from an ecclesi¬ 
astical basis; while Gioberti and Mamiani, 
especially the former, ai'e more associated 
with the national emancipation which Cavour 
accomplished. Regarded as metaphysics 
(after the German style), or as mental science 
(after the English), their philosophies would 
not count for much ; but as the best expres¬ 
sion of national aims and ideas they have an 
interest of their own. From the days of 
Pythagoras and Parmenides the soil of Italy 
has been the home of men who have ex¬ 
hibited tho political, the philosophic, the 
poetical, and the religious faculty in closer 
union than can perhaps be found in any 
other country. 

The subject of the present volume is 
modem philosophy. But to define it as 
philosophy since it has ceased to be subser¬ 
vient to theology is scarcely sufficient. There 
was much of this emancipation in the scho¬ 
lastic period. The Archbishop of Paris, who 
condemned the people that taught “ quod 
sermones theoiogici sunt fundati in fabulis,” 
lets us know that Averroism and other un¬ 
tamed species of speculation had their repre¬ 
sentatives in the very zenith of scholasticism. 
And in modern times it has been only in 
formal logic and on the surface of psychology 
that theology has been kept at bay. In some 
notable systems the theological presupposi¬ 
tion has given the key-note to the whole. 
And where this has not been distinctly the 
qase, the problems of theology have often 
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stood in the background of motives. As 
Ueberweg says (p. 136) :— 

“ The innermost soul of the whole process of de¬ 
velopment in modem philosophy is not a mere 
immanent dialectic of speculative principles, but is 
rather the struggle between religious convictions 
("handed down from the past and deeply rooted in 
the modem mind and heart), and the scientific re¬ 
sults of modem investigations in the fields of 
nature and mind.” 

W. Wallace. 


The 'Works of Horace, with a Commrviari/. 
By E. C. Wickham, M.A., Master of Wel¬ 
lington College, and Fellow of New Col¬ 
lege, Oxford. Vol. I. The Odes, Carmen 
Seculare, and Epodes. (Oxford : The 
Clarendon Press, 1874.) 

The Odes of Horace in a Metrical Para¬ 
phrase. By R. M. Hovenden, B.A., 
formerly of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
(London : Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 

Mr. Wickham in his preface disowns any 
high claims to originality as a commentator 
on Horace, and in one department this is 
true of his edition, as indeed of most English 
editions. It is verydifficnltto add anything 
new in the way of illnstrative quotations, so 
vast is the already accnmnlated store. But 
in another sense it would be most unfair to 
say that the last, and perhaps the best, 
of English commentaries is deficient in 
originality; in the attempt, sometimes over¬ 
strained, perhaps, but in the main successful, 
to trace the often obscure connexion of 
thought in the Odes. As he himself says, 
it is not too much to expect that we should 
be able to detect the threads which bind into 
their unities lyrics so consciously and ela¬ 
borately artistic as those of Horace. Yet 
how far from easy the task actually is, any 
one will see who reads them in a translation ; 
or, in another way, by the discrepancy of 
the explanations. Mr. Wickham’s prolonged 
study of the Odes, his refinement of feeling, 
good sense, and accuracy, give him a right 
here to be listened to attentively ; wildness 
or eccentricity he is as far removed from 
as Horace himself. The brief abstracts 
affixed to each ode are good, though perhaps 
hardly as useful as Macleane’s ; the transla¬ 
tions are most careful, obviously studied, 
sometimes perhaps a little too decidedly re¬ 
flecting the peculiarities of Mr. Wickham’s 
chief master and dear friend, the late 
Professor Conington ; yet reflecting much 
more of his merits than his defects. No 
one who had studied at Oxford whilst 
Conington was teaching there, failed to 
be influenced to some extent by his ex¬ 
ample, and this was especially true of his 
style in translating, which, effective as it 
was when listened to in a public lecture, was 
often over-elaborated and even displeasing 
to the more sober and critical judgment of 
a reader. Many, we think, who heard him 
declaim his prose translation of Virgil in St. 
Mary’s or the hall of Corpus Christi, must 
have been surprised to find themselves dis- 
appointed when reading it quietly after¬ 
wards ; it aims so high as often to miss 
the mark; yet it produced, if we may use 
the expression, a school, as every classical 
moderator and every tutor can testify. Mr. 
Wickham, who dedicates his edition to 
the memory of Conington, acknowledge 


this influence: it is indeed perceptible 
throughout; nay, what weaknesses are to 
be found in this Horace are weaknesses of 
the Coningtonian kind ; but then the Con- 
ingtonian excellences are exhibited in a very 
much larger proportion, and largely con¬ 
tribute to make the book what it is. As a 
specimen of what we mean we may take 
the note on II. iv. 7,. Areit Atrides 
medio in trinmpho Virgine rapta, where Mr. 
Wickham, comparing Epod. xiv. 13, finds a 
play of meanings, “ He was fired by her as he 
had fired Troy ”—which is surely fanciful; 
and the translation of 13, Nescias an te gene- 
ram henti Phyliidis florae decorent parentes, 
“ Possibly, though yon know it not, auburn 
Phyllis has parents among the great, a wreath 
of glory to you their son-in-law,” where 
surely no idea of actual decorations presented 
itself to the mind of the poet. So the note 
on II. xvi. 6, Utium Medi pharetra decori, 
“ their very adornment belies their prayer,” 
is infelicitous ; it suggests that Horace had 
a definite purpose in the last two words, and 
that they are more than ornamental epithets; 
so far every scholar of this generation would 
probably agree with Mr. Wickham ; but if 
the explanation is right, we should naturally 
go on to interpret the gems purple and 
gold which Horace tells ns will not buy 
repose, as referring to the Thracians and 
Medes, and our next enquiry will be which 
of the three does not belong to the Medes 
and may therefore be presumed to describe 
the Thracians. Or take the note on III. vi. 
44, “ Horace probably felt some slight 
pleasure in the paradoxical form of agrns 
abeuate cun-u ; ” which seems to mean that 
a contrast between the departure of the sun’s 
chariot with the approach of the hour of 
pleasure was intended: which is more 
than doubtful. We are not at all inclined 
to combat the general truth of the posi¬ 
tion that no single word in Horace’s 
Odes is otiose, and it is the most signal 
feature of the present edition that it 
rigidly enforces this. Mr. Wickham is never 
tired of pointing out the antitheses of word 
and thought which, at times scarcely ob¬ 
servable, exist throughout; but these are 
often only faint suggestions, and if touched 
at all must be touched lightly and with the 
most delicate hand ; more delicate, we think, 
than Mr. Wickham, in spite of great refine¬ 
ment, can at all times succeed in attaining. 
This is perhaps hyper-criticism ; but, as we 
said above, it is in this sphere that the 
editor claims for himself most originality, 
and where his strength, as compared with 
other editors, will most be tested. Lovers of 
Horace will indeed feel thankful to one who 
has spent so much trouble in pointing out 
what it is that makes their favourite so per¬ 
manently charming; e.g., the overlapping 
of similes, see the excellent note on I. xxxvi. 
18-20 nec Damalis novo Divelletur adultero, 
Lascivis hederis ambiiiosior ; the lively direct 
question and direct answer which makes a 
kind of lyrical dialogue of I. 27 ; the unsus¬ 
pected oxymorons, see on I. xxxiii. 2, the close 
relation of words removed by some distance 
from each other, e. g. III. ix. 26, inane with 
pereuntis; the significance of what at first 
Beems a mere date, e. g. amsule Planco, which 
was not only the time of Horace’s youth, but 
of Philippi, when the republic, like the poet 


himself, was not prepared to submit without 
a battle; the thoroughly Roman allusiveness 
of the language, e. g. to tripudiare in HL 18, 
16, to military operations in HI. 28, 4. 

He will be grateful also for the careful 
treatment of grammatical questions, though 
he will perhaps dissent at times from the 
explanation, e. g. of the ablatives, Diceris 
Vario.. . Maeonii eanninis aide . .. curatus in- 
aeqnali tonsore, which Mr. Wickham considers 
parallel with the ablatives Cecropio repetes 
cothumo, Delmatico peperit triumph/), Unda 
fret is lulit aestuosls, and explains as various de¬ 
velopments of the ablative absolute. It seems 
at least as probable that the two first are 
mere extensions of the instrumental ablative; 
and surely it is not true that either Oecropio 
or Delmatico is predicative, that Pollio has a 
lofty calling because the buskin is Attic, or 
that his honours are eternal because the 
triumph was over the Delmatae. Nor can 
we say that any great new light has been 
thrown upon Horace’s frequent use of the 
complementary infinitive like laborat trepi- 
dare, indocilis pati, &c., though it is useful 
to have these congregated in an appendix, 
(pp. 377-381). And is it not even erro¬ 
neous to call Filins Maiae, I. 2. 33, a 
nominative for a vocative ? Certainly the 
obvious translation is, “or whether thon 
art the son of Maia that hast changed 
thy form to wear the youth’s semblance: ” 
at any rate it is not like Vos o Pompiliue 
sanguis, A. P. 292. We object too to trans¬ 
lating aget in II. 2, 7, “ upbear,” rapidum 
solem, in II. 9, 12, “the striding sun,” 
against its ordinary meaning in this combina¬ 
tion, “ scorching; ” to Sabinis, “ my Sabine 
farm,” instead of “ my Sabines,” II. 18. 14; 
nor can we see why in Tradidit fessis leviora 
tolli Pergama Grcus, Mr. Wickham translates 
fessis “ even in their weariness,” or accept, 
even on the authority of Bentley, so perverse 
an explanation of Notaque et artium Gratarum 
facies, IV. xiii. 21, as that which takes ar¬ 
tium gr. as dependent on nota, in absolute 
defiance of the natural sense of et ; nor can 
we think that bene oould mean wisely in 
bene mutuis Fidum pectus amoribus, or that 
Glycerae decora aedes could be Glyoera’s 
house regarded as a temple. Occasionally, 
too, we think notes are given unnecessarily, 
as on Atqui, I. xxiii. 9 ; on the other hand the 
notes on the Epodes are unduly short. Once 
the editor is mistaken in a fact, p. 67; the 
34th poem of Catullus is not called Carmen 
Seculare in any MS. known to the present 
writer ; once or twice references are omitted 
which ought to find a place, e.g. the remark¬ 
able passago of A rat us, which seems to have 
suggested the end of III. 6, Phaen. 123, oiijk 
Xpvtrtioi Traripec ytvigv eXiirovro Xuportpgy , 
vptic be naca/rcpa reieUcrdt. 

In orthography, the text of Orelli is 
adopted as a standard, which in these days 
can hardly be thought satisfactory; thuris 
herum against the better MSS. ought not to 
be retained; on the other hand, it seems 
doubtful whether Horace wrote Miserarumst, 
and we agree with Mr. Wickham in thinking 
it unsafe to follow on this point an arbitrary 
rule, which certainly cannot be proved by 
MSS. or inscriptions. We must not omit to 
mention as a signal addition to the value of 
the book, Mr. A. O. Prickard’s careful col¬ 
lation of the Queen’s College MS. 
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There are a good many misprints, of which 
we have noticed the following: undo, for 
nvdae, p. 156; Horcae for Horace, p. 164; 
Acrocemnmian for Acroceraunian, p. 197. 

Of Mr. Hovenden’s Translation of the 
Odes, we have not space to say much. It is 
a great deal better than many others; hut it 
is not as good as the best. Its faults are 
generally not those of carelessness, but of 
insufficient command of language; and this 
is perceptible even where it is most success¬ 
ful. A great deal might be done to improve 
it, we think, by alteration of single words or 
single lines. A fair specimen is IV. 30, which 
with very slight changes in vv. 7, 8, and 10 
would be as good as most versions of this 
Ode. 

“ More durable than bronze, and more sitblimo 
Than royal Pyramids, I build a fiino 
Impervious to storms of wind and rain, 

And proof airainst the ravages of time. 

Some part of me, undying, shall abide. 

And voices yet unborn my name extol 
Whenever Pontiff mounts the Capitol 
With silent vestal-virgin at his side. 

When Aufidus in tumult rolls along 

In rough ill-natur'd lands where Daunus reign’d, 
I, lowly-born, shall win the foremost praise 
For wedding Soman verso to Grecian song; 

Uphold mo in a rank by merit gain'd, 

And wreath my hair, Melpomene, with bays." 

R. Ellis. 


l~mversilies Commission Report. Vol. I. 
This volume, which has been so long and so 
anxiously expected, contains not only the report 
of the Commissioners, but also abstracts and synop¬ 
tical tables, prepared under their direction, which 
exhibit in a concise and intelligible form the 
details of the financial position of the two univer¬ 
sities and their several colleges. The actual 
returns which were made by the university and 
college officials are reserved for another volume, 
which apparently is already in the printer’s hands; 
but the present volume contains sufficient infor¬ 
mation for all ordinary purposes of inquiry. To 
avoid disappointment, it is important to recollect 
that the scope of this Royal Commission was 
limited to one definite object, viz.:— 

“To enquire into the property nnd income belonging 
to. administered, or enjoyed by the Universities of 
Oxford and Cambridge, and tho colleges and halls 
therein (whether held or received for their corporate 
use. or in trust, or in whatsoever other manner), in¬ 
cluding the prospects of increase or decrease in such 
property or income ; and to report the uses to which 
such property or income are applied, together with all 
matters of fact tending to exhibit tho state and cir¬ 
cumstances of the same.” 

Within these limitations the Commissioners 
have rigidly confined themselves; they have not 
attempted to make recommendations of their own, 
nor have even analysed the educational expendi¬ 
ture of the colleges under the heads of theology, 
classics, mathematics, and science, though such an 
analysis might without violence have been included 
within the words of their mandate, nor have they 
afforded to the public the opportunity of making 
such an analysis for themselves. The real value, 
however, of the financial statements which they 
have obtained, may be learned from the circum¬ 
stance recorded in Mr. Gladstone’s letter to the 
Vice-Chancellors, here reprinted, that the Royal 
Commissioners of twenty years ago were unable' to 
obtain any trustworthy information on these sub¬ 
jects. For the first time then in the history of these 
ancient institutions, their whole accounts are now 
fairlv published, and the nation can leam the 
precise amount of the endowments which it per¬ 
mits to he devoted to academical purposes. 

The Commissioners had no compulsory powers 
of obtaining answers to their enquiries, hut it is 
gratifying to learn that, with the one exception of 


Sidney Sussex College, Cambridge, they have 
always “ received the ready assistance of thecollege 
bursars, and have been met with a spirit of marked 
courtesy.” The report proper, which only con¬ 
sists of some fifteen pages, gives a summary of the 
entire income and expenditure at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and a short description of the sources 
from which the revenue is derived, and concludes 
with some remarks upon the management of the 
landed estates and the method in which the 
accounts are kept. The bursarial system is thus 
incidentally brought under review, and on the 
whole emerges well from the close scrutiny which 
it undergoes. The cost of management of the 
estates is put at the “ remarkably low ” average 
rate of '21. 15#. 10<k per cent., to which must he 
added the salary of the financial officers, which is 
in some cases nothing at all, and in no case large; 
and with reference to the estates let at rack rent, 
the Commissioners state that “ they have no reason 
to think that they are below the average as regards 
buildings, drainage, and cottages ; ” and further on, 
that “ the average lettings, the absence of arrears, 
and the apparently small amount of the losses 
from tenants, testify' to the care and vigilance of 
the bursars.” As to the estates let on beneficial 
leases, a mode of letting which still unduly pre¬ 
dominates at many of tiie wealthier colleges, the 
best that can be said about them is that thev are 
rapidly falling in, and being improved, and then 
leased at rack rent, a process which requires tem¬ 
porary loans to a large amount, and considerable 
self-sacrifice on the part of the fellows during the 
time. Attention is prominently drawn to the 
great disparity between the property of the several 
colleges and the numbers of the members; but 
from this circumstance no practical conclusion is 
drawn, and indeed it is manifest that a less unequal 
state of things might be brought about either by 
increasing the number of members, or dispersing 
the income. 

The general totals also of the pecuniary income 
of the universities and the colleges, and the broad 
facts affecting its distribution, are contained in the 
Report, hut the abstracts and the tables must 
he referred to for more definite information on 
these subjects. The general result in its baldest 
form is that Oxford and Cambridge have, from 
all sources and for all purposes, an annual 
revenue of over three-quarters of a million, of 
which Oxford has the larger share by 73,000k, 
and of the entire total 014,000k comes from en¬ 
dowments, to which the Commissioners have given 
the name of external income; and the remainder, 
which is called internal income, from such items 
as room rent, fees, dues, and profits of establish¬ 
ments. To this latter total, which forms 
94,000k, the amount of the tutorial fees, which 
comes to nearly 60,000k, ought to be added, be¬ 
fore a fair comparison can he drawn between 
Oxford and Cambridge and similar unendowed 
institutions. The University of Oxford has 
an income of 47,000k, the University of Cam¬ 
bridge 34,000k, the colleges and halls of Oxford 
360,000k, and the colleges of Cambridge 306,000k; 
so that in all respects the elder sister is the weal¬ 
thier ; hut it should he borne in mind that Oxford 
contains nineteen colleges and five halls, and has 
also to support the Cathedral Chapter of Christ 
Church ; whereas Cambridge consists of sixteen 
colleges and Trinity Hall. It should he added 
that all these figures refer primarily to the year 
1871, and that the number of undergraduates 
paying tuition fees in that year was, at Oxford 
about 1,550, and at Cambridge nearly 200 more. 
The real meaning of these figures and their com¬ 
parative importance will be much emphasised 
when it is added that these incomes are by no 
means stationary, or tending to diminish. The 
sources of probable decrease, which the Commis¬ 
sioners scrupulously record, will only effect a 
diminution of some few hundreds, and that chiefly 
from the exhaustion of the coprolites on the 
estates of the Cambridge colleges; for the Uni¬ 
versities, whether fortunately or the reverse, have 


almost no mineral wealth. On the other hand, 
the University of Oxford has in the last five years 
received an augmentation in the annual value of 
its trust property of one half, viz., from ten to 
fifteen thousand pounds. The income of the 
colleges has also increased, as is well known, 
very much of late years, but no trustworthy data 
for estimating the past increase are given in this 
Report. But as to the probable future increase, 
the Commissioners have calculated that within the 
next fifteen years the Oxford colleges will gain, 
merely from the falling in of beneficial leases and 
of copyholds for lives, the annual sum of 123,000k, 
and no doubt within the next century there will 
be considerable gain from the other sources of 
income. It is estimated that the Cambridge 
colleges will, from this particular source, in the 
same period receive an augmentation of only 
38,000k With reference to this increase it may 
be stated that in the University trusts it has 
been almost entirely appropriated to specific pur¬ 
poses of study and instruction; whereas in the 
colleges, according to their present constitution, 
there is hardly any alternative but to augment the 
number and value of fellowships, scholarships, 
and livings. 

The accounts of the Universities present but 
little matter for comment, and at Oxford at least 
they are already published annually. The Com¬ 
missioners observe that at Cambridge “ the stipends 
of officers and fees to examiners are all fixed at a 
low rate.” The latter item amounts to 1,800k, 
and at Oxford to 6001. more. The professors at 
Oxford collectively receive from all sources almost 
25,000k, of which sum not quite 460k comes from 
fees, and considerably the larger portion of this 
from the fees of the four science professors. The 
Cambridge professors, who are nearly as numerous, 
receive 17,000k, but in their case the amount re¬ 
ceived from fees is not separately set down. The 
Bodleian Library receives from all sources 6,6001., 
the Cambridge Library about 4,000k, and the Ox¬ 
ford University Museum 2,6001. Oxford received 
in the year 1871, to which alone all these figure* 
refer, 1,000k from the profits of the Clarendon 
Press; hut this sum, in accordance with statute, 
was treated as capital and invested. It is further 
to be noticed that the University of Oxford re¬ 
ceived from its colleges, towards tie augmentation 
of professorships, independently of the Christ 
Church canonnes, about 6,700k, and Cambridge 
only 1,7001. 


Concerning the Colleges, the Report contains a 
vast amount of interesting and novel information. 
The total corporate endowment of those at Oxford 
is 270,000k, of which considerably more than one 
half belongs to Christ Church, Magdalen, New 
and St. John’s; at Cambridge, out of 230,000k, 
Trinity, St. John’s, King’s, and Gonville and 
Caius enjoy more than two-thirds, and it is also 
from these eight richest colleges that the greatest 
increase of income is expeeted. Magdalene at 
Cambridge, and Trinity and Pembroke at Oxford, 
are by a considerable amount the three poorest 
colleges. The heads at Oxford receive on an 
average nearly 1,600k, hut to makeup this amount 
there is included the Deanery of Christ Church, 
and variousecclesiastical preferments to the amount 
of more than 5,000k, not indissolubly annexed to 
the headships. At Oxford, in fact, it is the rule 
and not the exception for the value of these posts 
to he augmented from this source. At Cambridge 
the heads receive on an average exactly 1,2001. 
each, and in only one case is part of the amount 
of ecclesiastical origin. The fellowships at Ox¬ 
ford, which are 359 in number, appear to average 
in value 2551. a year, while the 340 fellowships 
at Cambridge average 2731. These averages are 
not given by the Commissioners, hut drawn from 
their figures, and the canonries at Christ Church 
have been excluded. The total amount paid to both 
heads and fellows at the two Universities comes to 
255,0001., pretty equally divided between the two; 
and various allowances, in which matter Cam¬ 
bridge is by far the most generous, will increase 
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that total by nearly 10,000/. At Oxford there is 
expended in scholarships and exhibitions 41,000/., 
and at Cambridge 29,000/.; but it is mainly out 
of trust funds that the former University obtains 
this advantage. The other items of expenditure do 
not demand much notice, though they somehow 
manage to run away with one-half of the total 
income. It is possible that they are almost in¬ 
separable from the management of large estates, 
and the possession of handsome buildings and 
gardens, nor individually are any of them very 
large. Certain of them require some explanation: 
as 8,000/. spent at Oxford upon chapels, and only 
1,000/. upon libraries; and at Cambridge the pro¬ 
portion awarded to the secular establishments is 
yet more unfavourable. It is true that at Oxford 
the expenditure out of trust funds goes some way 
to redress the balance, but there are also two cir¬ 
cumstances not alluded to in the Report which 
ought not to be hidden from the public. In the 
first place, it is upon the musical services of the 
great choral chapels that by far the greater por¬ 
tion of the first sum is spent; and secondly, it is 
not an uncommon custom for part of the fees on 
graduation to be set apart for the library, a source 
of income which the Commissioners would almost 
appear to have overlooked. Altogether it is to be 
wished, not that the chapels should receive less, 
but that the libraries should receive more; and one 
Oxford college at least has, since the year 1871, 
suspended a fellowship expressly for this latter 
purpose. Another very misleading item is headed 
“ Augmentation, &c., of Benefices,” and suggests 
the conclusion that Oxford, out of corporate 
revenue alone, spends 8,700/. on this purpose, and 
Cambridge 6,200/. These figures may be accurate 
so far as they go, but a reference to the abstracts 
concerning the particular colleges will show that 
they are positively delusive. Magdalen College, 
Oxford, for example, is credited in the above syn¬ 
optical total with only 17/. 10*., whereas in truth 
it devotes to that purpose, so far as can be 
gathered from its own rather obscure returns, the 
annual sum of 10,000/. Christ Church also is 
only credited with 2,000/., which sum according 
to a j uster method of calculation ought to be 
multiplied by four. The returns of the Cam¬ 
bridge colleges do not afford so much matter 
of criticism under this head. The remainder 
of these unreiuunerative items seem to point 
to the general conclusion that the Oxford col¬ 
leges— owing, no doubt, to the general pre¬ 
valence at this University of beneficial leases— 
spend a larger proportion upon their estates 
than the Cambridge colleges, and consequently 
retain a smaller proportion for purposes of 
immediate utility. At Oxford, for example, in¬ 
terest on loans and repayments, and repairs 
and improvements on estates, require a total sum 
of 43,000/., but at Cambridge only 27,000/.; 
whereas, the collective items under the head¬ 
ings of college officers, maintenance of esta¬ 
blishment, and investments amount respectively to 
29,000/. and 35,000/. It is curious to notice that 
the rates and taxes on the college buildings at 
Oxford come to nearly 2,000/. less than the same 
charges at Cambridge, whilst the rateable value of 
the former is returned at 9,000/. more than of the 
latter. It may also be remarked that no estimate 
has been furnished of the probable value of the 
weal th stored up in the college libraries, and no doubt 
the attempt to gain such an estimate would have 
been impossible; but yet this accumulated wealth 
must in some cases at least, notably at Trinity, Cam¬ 
bridge, and Queen's, Oxford, form a not inconsidera¬ 
ble item in the total property of a college. In con¬ 
clusion, the college livings are returned as amount¬ 
ing at Oxford to the annual value of 187,000/., and 
at Cambridge to 135,000/., but it is not at all clear 
whether these returns do not considerably under¬ 
value the gross income. Some colleges appear to 
have sold some small portions of their patronage, 
and in at least one case the amount produced bv 
such sale would appear to have been carried to the 
general corporate property of the college; but it 


is understood to be a very doubtful legal point 
whether, as the law at present stands, the value of 
college benefices can be properly reckoned as avail¬ 
able for ordinary academical purposes. 

The abstracts of the financial condition of the 
several colleges, which contain much that is of 
general interest, must be reserved for further 
notice. J. S. Cotton. 


INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OP ORIENTALISTS. 

We have been requested to publish the following 
letter:— 

Having had the honour, as member of the 
Council of the German Oriental Society, to assist 
at the International Congress of Orientalists in 
London, I now beg to convey to the presidents 
and the members of the Managing Committee the 
sincere expression of our German gratitude. More 
especially our thanks are due to the excellent 
President of the Congress and its Ilamitic Section, 
Mr. S. Birch, under whose illustrious auspices our 
large assembly became united from the first day 
in the bonds of real fellowship; to the President 
of the Semitic Section, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
whose sagacity as a decipherer has rendered his 
name familiar and revered in different branches of 
Oriental philology ; to the President of the Aryan 
Section, Professor Max Muller, our great country¬ 
man, whose name English science—and we are 
proud of it—claims among its ornaments ; also to 
the hononrable presidents of the other sections, 
Sir W. Elliot, Mr. Grant Huff, Professor Owen, 
whose special and practical studies have filled 
continental scholars with admiration. Hearty 
thanks are due to old hospitable England, and, 
primo loco, to the Right Honourable the Lord 
Mayor. Our gratitude for English hospitality 
will live on with the numerous important impres¬ 
sions and impulses of a purely scientific character 
which we have carried home with us from the 
Oriental Congress in London. 

Professor Dr. Richard Gosche, 
Member of the Executive Council of the 
German Oriental Society. 

Halle •/S. Province of Saxony, 

October 8, 1874. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The report of the Radeliffe Observer (Rev. R. 
Main) exhibits a very satisfactory state of affairs 
at the Oxford Observatory. This institution has 
long been honourably distinguished by the regu¬ 
larity with which observations are not only made, 
but reduced and published; and all those who 
know the amount of labour involved in the latter 
processes will appreciate the significance of the 
announcement that the volume of observations 
made in 1871 is already published, and that con¬ 
siderable progress has been madewith that for 1872. 

In the Astronomical portion, besides the usual 
meridian observations, tne results of measures of 
twenty-one double stars, and of the diameter of 
Mars with the heliometer are given; and from 
the excellence of this instrument and the skill 
of the observer, theso observations possess a 
peculiar value. As a result of the meteorological 
observations, which have been carried on regularly 
since 1800, Mr. Main calls attention to the circum¬ 
stance that the mean annual direction of the wind 
(which is usually south-west) appears to follow a 
decennial period like the sun’s spots, being more 
westerly at the sun-spot maximum ; but the period 
embraced (1869-1873) is not long enough to jus¬ 
tify anything more than a suspicion of such a 
connexion, and the fact that the year 1871 is dis¬ 
cordant should induce caution in accepting such a 
conclusion hastily. 

In Engineering is given an interesting account of 
the new observatory designed by Mr. W. Airy for 
Colonel Tomline, M.P., at Orwell Park. The tele¬ 
scope whichhas been erectedhere isof lOinchesaper- 
ture, which must be considered a very moderate size, 


as compared with some of the monster refractors 
of the present day; but the excellence of its site 
and the stability of its equatorial mounting will 
doubtless give it certain advantages over some of 
its rather unwieldly rivals. The chief feature in 
this instrument is a device first suggested by Sir 
George Airy in his orbit sweeper, by which the 
inconvenience attendant on the so-called German 
form of mounting, of having to reverse the telescope 
when the object under observation comes to the 
meridian, is entirely got rid of, whilst at the same 
time it is practicable to apply a large hour circle 
(three feet in diameter in the Orwell Park equa¬ 
torial), a matter of great importance in the com¬ 
munication of a smooth motion from the driving 
clock. These advantages are secured by supporting 
the polar axis on a casting, of which the. upper 
portion is crooked over towards the north (instead 
of on a straight pillar or pier), so that the telescope 
swings in all positions quite clear of its support. 

When a fine instrument has been erected, the 
most important question is what shall be done 
with it, and in this case a satisfactory answer can 
be returned. An observer (Mr. J. J. Plummer) 
has already been appointed who has shown what 
he could do with small instrumental means at Dur¬ 
ham Observatory, and the systematic observation 
of the eclipses and other phenomena of Jupiter's 
satellites, a subject that has been much neglected 
of late years, will form part of his programme of 
work. 

Professor H. Fritz, of Zurich, has carefully 
discussed all available observations of the aurora 
borealis, and as the result of his labours haa pre¬ 
sented us with an interesting paper, accompanied 
bv a map, in which the curves of equal frequency 
of this phenomenon (isochasms) are shown in their 
connexion with the magnetic meridians. The 
most noteworthy feature in this map is the curve 
of greatest frequency which .passes along the north 
shores of Siberia and Lapland, and thence south 
of Iceland and Greenland, through the middle of 
Hudson Bay, where it turns northward, forming an 
irregular oval, which includes both the magnetic 
poles, and of which the southernmost point is in 
the meridian of Greenland. Within this region 
the aurora is seen in the south instead of in the 
north, as is the case in the outer zone, and its 
frequency decreases as the centre of the space is 
approached. 

Professor Fritz points out that the magnetic 
meridians are on the whole perpendicular to the 
isochasms, and that these latter, like the ice curve, 
follow the forms of the two great continents. 
But the critical portion of the curves within the 
above-named oval remains yet to be mapped out, 
and till this is done it is hardly safe to insist 
much on any partial coincidence in form. 

Professor Sporf.r has published the observations 
of sun spots which he has made at Anclam since 
1801, giving a continuous record of the sun’s state 
from 1801 to 1807, with occasional observations 
since. The arrangement is generally similar to 
that adopted by Carrington for his observations 
from 1853 to 1801, of which the present series 
may be considered the continuation; but the 
charts which represent the spots seen in each ro¬ 
tation period of the sun (about 25j days) are 
drawn by Professor Spiirer on a smaller scale, 
though their extreme delicacy compensates for 
this disadvantage. The measures of tne positions 
of spots were made by means of a glass diaphragm 
ruled into squares by two sets of straight lines at 
right angles, whilst Carrington employed two 
diagonal lines, across which the transits of a spot 
and of the sun's limb were observed. By either 
method the apparent distance of the spot from the 
sun’s centre, and its position angle measured from 
the north point of the sun’s visible disc are readily 
obtained, and its longitude and latitude, referred to 
the sun’s equator, deduced as soon as the position 
of his axis and the time of rotation are found. 
This latter is rather a difficult operation, for each 
spot has a drift of its own, so that no two spots 
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give the same values, and it is impossible to say 
which represents the true motion of the sun as a 
whole. Carrington concluded that, in accordance 
with ordinary principles, the mean would give 
the result nearest the truth; but Professor Sporer 
has preferred to trust entirely to one well-behaved 
spot. This seems a very questionable proceeding, 
and has evidently something arbitrary about it; but 
the problem of determining the rotation of a body 
from the motions of clouds in its atmosphere 
is a very difficult one, and in the present 
state of our knowledge certainty can hardly 
be expected. Among Professor Spdrer's conclusions 
may be mentioned that the sun spot maximum 
for the southern hemisphere precedes that for the 
northern, and that the average number in the 
former case exceeds that in the latter, though, as 
the difference is less for the period 1601-1871 than 
for 1854-1804, the author anticipates a reversal 
of this arrangement. 

While carefully discussing Carrington’s splendid 
series of observations, it is rather strange that the 
author makes no allusion to the valuable series of 
photographs which under Mr. De La Rue's 
auspices have been taken regularly at Kew for the 
seven years from 1802 to 1808, nor to the elabo¬ 
rate discussion of these, as well as of Carrington's 
observations, in which the influence of the planets 
on sun spots has been traced out, and other im¬ 
portant results deduced which are not touched on 
in the present paper. Is it possible that these 
important researches are unknown in Germany? 

News has been received by telegraph of the 
safe arrival of the Mr rope at Christchurch, New 
Zealand, with the Transit of Venus party on 
board. The Sandwich Islands and Rodriguez 
expeditions have also reached their destinations 
without any casualty. At the latter island some 
difficulty was experienced in landing the instru¬ 
ments and heavy stores, as coral reefs prevented 
H.M.S. Shearwater from approaching the land, but 
eventually the instruments were landed without 
damage, and hoisted by means of shears to the 
selected site. Since then the Sheancater has 
made a trip from Mauritius and back with forty- 
two chronometers, which Lord Lindsay lent 
for the purpose, and it is proposed to repeat 
this operation, so that the difference of longi¬ 
tude between Rodriguez and Mauritius will 
be determined within a fraction of a second. 
Mauritius has been connected with Aden by Mr. 
■Gill bv means of the same forty-two chronometers, 
and tlie longitude of the latter place will be deter¬ 
mined with great accuracy by submarine cable, 
the section horn Suez to Aden having been already 
done by Mr. Gill. A submarine cable between 
Mauritius and Aden (the weak link in this chain 
of longitudes) will be laid down within a twelve- 
month, and when this is done the longitudes of the 
Mauritius group of stations will be determined to 
a tenth of a second, thus constituting them a first- 
rate group of Delislean stations. 

The Kerguelen party have left Cape Town for 
Kerguelen Island after some delay, caused by the 
breaking down of the vessel which was to have 
carried them; but they will have ample time to 
erect their observatories before December 8. While 
at Cape Town the Rev. Father Perry gave an in¬ 
teresting lecture to a large audience on the 
Transit of Venus. 

The members of the Egyptian expedition are 
expected to reach Alexandria by the end of this 
month, their preparations not requiring so much 
time as in the case of the other parties. 

Der Naturforscher, No. 36, contains an account 
of Herr Vogel's observations on the spectra of the 
planets. Mercury he finds to give a spectrum 
most in accordance with that of the sun, and that 
some bands which are produced by the action of 
our atmosphere belong to that planet. Venus 
likewise shows bands like those of our atmo¬ 
sphere. In Uranus numerous lines of the solar 
spectrum are recognisable, but in the least re¬ 
frangible parts are a few bands which are like the 


absorption bands of our atmosphere, and which 
indicate the presence of water vapour in consider¬ 
able quantity. In the red of the Mars’ spectrum, 
between lines 0 and B, are hands apparently 
occasioned by the planet’s atmosphere, hut which 
are too faint to he measured with accuracy. 

The planetoid Vesta gave a weak spectrum, 
with a line identified with Fraunhofer's line F, 
and two hands, one corresponding with position of 
C-line of solar spectrum and the other with a tel¬ 
luric group. So far as an opinion may he formed 
of an object so difficult, Vesta may be presumed 
to he surrounded with its atmosphere. Flora gave a 
weak continuous spectrum, in which the colours 
could scarcely be distinguished. 

Jupiter’s spectrum lines correspond for the most 
part with those of Sun, but show certain special 
bauds, particularly in the most refrangible parts; 
a dark band in the red being very noticeable. 
There are also lines and bands like those of the 
earth's atmosphere. The gaseous envelope of 
Jupiter acts on the sunlight like our atmosphere, 
and the presence of water vapour may bo con¬ 
cluded. The band in the red indicates the pre¬ 
sence of something not in our atmosphere, or 
perhaps a different mixture of gases. It is pos¬ 
sible that with the same gaseous mixture, but with 
the different pressure and temperature belonging 
to Jupiter, a different absorptive spectrum would 
he obtained. The dark parts of Jupiter do not 
give a distinct spectrum, but indicate greater 
absorbing influence, as if they were situated 
deep in the planet's atmosphere. Saturn, besides 
showing a certain correspondence with the solar 
spectrum, exhibits special bands in the red and 
orange, which correspond with our telluric bands, 
except one intense band where the wave length 
is 018'2 mill. Mm. The blue and violet rays 
suffer similar absorption in passing’ through the 
Saturnian atmosphere, which is especially no¬ 
ticeable in the spectrum of the dark equatorial 
belts. The Saturn spectrum corresponds most 
completely with that ot J upiter; the ring spectrum 
is faint, and the characteristic band in the red 
is wanting, or feebly seen, from which it would 
appear that the ring has either no atmosphere or 
one of small height and density. 

The spectrum of Uranus was found too weak for 
easy recognition of Fraunhofer's lines, hut Herr 
Vogel gives several wave lengths as indicating the 
position of hands, and considers the presence of an 
atmosphere to be established. One band (wave 
length 618 mil). Mm. ) fairly coincides with similar 
bands in Jupiter and Saturn. 

The faint spectrum obtained from Neptune was 
characterised by one dark absorption band, and it 
is probably identical with the spectrum of Uranus. 

The Athenaeum states that Professor Wyville 
Thompson has sent home from the Challenger Ex¬ 
pedition sixty cases of specimens preserved in 
alcohol, &c., which will remain unopened until he 
returns. 

The frequent diseases of the silkworm, it is 
well known, induce silk-growers to alter the breed 
from time to time by getting eggs from elsewhere. 
We learn from Antioch that an English proprietor 
of extensive mulberry plantations near there im- 
orted some from China a few years ago, which 
ave succeeded so well when other proprietors 
were losing their yield of silk through sickness of 
the worms, that there is now a demand for the 
silkworm eggs of Antioch. It was exported 
thence in 1873 in fifty-five packages, valued at 
7,600/.; with what result is not yet reported. 

The Fungus Meeting of the Woolhope Club, 
though somewhat marred by had weather, appears 
to have been a success, many curious and some 
rare species being found during the excursions to 
Downton and Dinmore woods, or sent from 
various places for exhibition at Hereford. The 
Gardener’s Chronicle especially mentions among 
remarkably fine specimens a Peziza aurantia, 8) 
inches across, and Agaricus gloiocepkalus, sent by 
Dr. Chapman, and found near Hereford, ten inches 


high and nearly eighteen inches round the pileuB. 
Agaricus heterocUtus, or poplos, A. obscures, 
ermineus, unicolor, and probably coherens, were 
among the species collected, the two last being 
new to the British flora. At the dinner, the 
“Comatus soup,” made with Agaricus comatus, 
was decided to he a “ tasty novelty; ” Lacta- 
rius deliciosus, or vegetable lamb’s kidneys, 
met with equal favour; and the great puff-ball, 
Lycoperdon giganteum, figured as another dainty. 
At a private dinner given by Miss Guthrie, this 
last named fungu3 figured in a salmi-, Marasmus 
Oreades, the fairy-ring champignon, supplied a 
sauce; and Lactarius deliciosus another sdlmi. 
There can be no doubt that tons of wholesome 
fungi are allowed to rot every year- under the notion 
that they are “ toadstools,” and that all toad¬ 
stools are poisonous; but without the guidance of 
Badham’s Edible Funr/i, or the works of Berkeley 
or Cooke, awkward mistakes are easily made. As 
a rule, poisonous sorts have an unpleasant smell 
or an acrid taste. 


FINE ART. 

Thorwaldsm: his Life and Works. By 
Eugene Plon. Translated by Mrs. Cashel 
Hoey. Illustrated by Thirty-nine En¬ 
gravings on Steel and Wood. (London : 
it. Bentley & Son, 1874.) 

If the reader has ever visited the Society of 
Arts in the Adelphi, lie will have seen, and 
will remember, a marble statue in the en¬ 
trance to the staircase, of a gentleman in a 
flowing wig and flowered ruffles, of a very 
extraordinary character. From the high 
heels of the buckled shoes to the eyebrows 
of the aspiring face, the whole figure is 
agitated by an incontrollable flutter, tho 
effort of the artist, Carlini, having evidently 
been to outdo painting in free movement 
and transitional activity. If tho reader will 
go farther, he will find in St. Peter’s, gigan¬ 
tic saints, Veronica and others, filling niches 
in much the same spirit. Such was the 
sculpture at the time when Winckelmann, 
whose object in life was to re-establish Greek 
art, went to Rome and there consorted with 
Mengs, whose ideas were tending to the 
same end. To refer the revolution that 
immediately began to the writings of tho 
single author who was most intelligent and 
most eloquent is not the profoundest criti¬ 
cism, but Winckelmann formalised and ac¬ 
celerated the chango all Europe was some¬ 
how or other willing to accept; and at one 
time the adoption of antique principles and 
forms threatened to spread over the other 
imitative art, that of painting, as well. 
Happily the painters were a feeble people at 
that time, and David alone had sufficient 
force to propagate his ideas. Winckelmann’s 
life was cut short in 1768, and Canova, then 
a boy, was soon after recognised as the 
exponent of the new motives, but it was 
impossible to go at one bound entirely out 
of one state into another, and now nothing 
can be plainer than the fact of Canova’s art 
having been sacrificed to temporary taste 
and fashion. The smallness of his extremi¬ 
ties, the doll-like taper of his fingers, the 
naturalism of the hair, the bright polish of 
his marble, were all points immensely popu¬ 
lar, but destructive to tho thoroughness of 
his art. Thorwahlsen came fifty years after¬ 
wards, later than Flaxman even, so that tho 
change was accomplished and confirmed 
before he began to work; but yet from his 
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hand has come the largest, simplest, and 
noblest realisation of nature interpreted 
through the antique that has yet been done, 
or perhaps ever will be done. 

All this is well known. Nevertheless it 
is worth while to recapitulate it a propos of 
this memoir, M. Plon’s Life and Works of 
Thonvaldsen , in which the author does not 
overpraise his hero by any means, but 
relates his narrative in a clear, manly way, 
keeping his criticism brief and just. The 
life of the Danish sculptor was written 
before by his associate, Thiele, in the spirit 
of a friend; but M. Plon is not even a 
compatriot, but has accomplished his task 
lovingly, although in a quite independent 
manner. A few years ago the comparison 
of Canova and Thorwaldsen used to be a 
favourite literary exercise. David d’Angers 
wrote such a comparison, giving the prefer, 
ence to the Italian sculptor, as a Frenchman 
with a somewhat affected style was likely to 
do. The present writer's brother also pub¬ 
lished a parallel between the two, written at 
Rome in 1832, likewise giving the preference 
to Canova; but I think such a judgment 
will never be given again. Italy was then 
and is now entirely effete in art, and the 
artificial character of the beauties of 
Canova’s sculpture shows this, in the 
same way as the imitation of the French 
school prevalent there does in painting. 
All the art-centres in the world seemed to 
have reached the prettij stage of sculpture, 
under Canova’s leadership in some measure, 
and it required the Scandinavian infusion of 
Thorwaldsen to do anything with it at all. 
The rude, strong, simple, massive, and pa¬ 
thetic nature of the northerner (liis family 
were not Danes, they were Icelanders) ex¬ 
pressed itself in the clay, dimly intelligible 
indeed, but felt by every one. The man 
himself, too, could give no reasons, had no 
mental training in any other walk whatever, 
was ns ignorant of all modern knowledge as 
an ancient Greek, inarticulate as a dumb 
animal, and wanting in all the vices as well 
as virtues of Paris and Rome; he had there¬ 
fore no expression but his art, and had no 
life but on the emotional side, love leading 
him captive liko a helpless creature. 

The reader will see the character of this 
man, one of the most successful in a material 
point of view in the history of Art, is quite 
a new one in that region, and most interest¬ 
ing ; although difficult to develope, except 
through his art, which by its nature is ab¬ 
stract and only slightly personal. He never 
said a clever thing, certainly never tried 
beforehand to say one ; never wrote a letter 
that can be quoted ; indolent in the last de¬ 
gree before he got any commissions to employ 
him, fortune found him out and fame, hon¬ 
ours innumerable, without his wanting them, 
or thinking of them in any other light than 
as amusing a mind predisposed to sadness. 
During the last years of his life, when a 
welcome guest at the tables of the king and 
the chief nobility, he often dined with his 
servant Wilkens and his wife : giving away 
a great deal of money in charity daily to the 
deserving poor of Copenhagen, he would 
stoop painfully to pick up a button; and 
when Wilkens tried to get him to purchase 
ft new pair of dress boots, told him to blacken 
the white lining that protruded, and the old 


ones would do very well. Loving society 
much, he had the manner of a thorough man 
of the world, at the same time that he hated 
and resented affectation. We find he could 
not bear Canova, not freon a jealous feeling, 
but because he instinctively felt him to be 
insincere; nor Byron, because he saw the 
poet assume an expression of melancholy, 
while his face was naturally animated by 
spirit and enjoyment. Sir Walter Scott, 
again, was entirely sympathetic to him, and 
their interview, as neither could speak a 
word of any language the other knew, is de¬ 
scribed as being charmingly ludicrous. Of 
Canova’s behaviour to him, his own account 
was, as we have said, not favourable; but 
we must say, an anecdote given in this Life 
has a generous air. When the Adonis was 
just finished, Canova met Madame Bran at 
the Palazzo Doria, and at once asked if she 
had seen it. No, she had not; whereon he 
continued, “ You must see it; it is an ad¬ 
mirable statue, noble and simple, in the true 
antique style, and full of feeling.” He added 
warmly, “Your friend is a divine creature,” 
and then, after a pensive silence, added with 
a sigh, “ It is a pity I am no more young! ” 
What Thorwaldsen complained of was that 
Canova would never give any advice, or even 
make a remark, confining himself to flatter¬ 
ing approval. His Venus and his Jason we 
think finer than his Adonis, and the great 
Christ, now in the Frue Kirke of Copenhagen, 
is certainly one of the noblest statues ever 
created. It was in bas-relief, however, as we 
all know, that Thorwaldsen excelled, which 
was as it ought to be, relievo being the 
form of sculpture that touches us moderns 
most nearly. The Night, which is so well 
known, was a forenoon’s work, and some of 
his less known but most interesting bas- 
reliefs were similarly improvised. The Ages 
of Love is one of these. Psyche has got a 
great wicker-basket of cupids to dispose of, 
and the various action of the applicants— the 
merely curious little girl, the shy elder one, 
the delight of maidenhood, the nursing en¬ 
joyment of young womanhood, followed by 
the elder of but a few years who is contented 
to carry off her cupid hanging from her 
hand by the wings, are all beyond praise. 
At first one is mystified by the fact of inven¬ 
tions like these, or that of the Shepherdess 
with the Nest of Loves, and many others, 
coming from a man who perhaps never read 
a book except the Bible; but Thorwaldsen’s 
genius is shown in the treatment, the beauty 
and wisdom of the expression, not in the 
poetic ideas on which these charming works 
arc based. Night, the careful mother bear¬ 
ing away the twins, Sleep and Death, is an 
ancient idea formalized by many artists, 
Annibale Caracci among others. The Nest 
of Lores was suggested by a fresco discovered 
in Pompeii; another found at Stabies, called 
The Market of Lores, in the Museo Borbonico, 
suggested Psyche with her hamper. The 
artist had, moreover, a learned friend beside 
him from the first till nearly the last, Herr 
Zoega, a man thought by many to be the 
equal of Winckelmann in taste and know¬ 
ledge. To conclude this short notice of a 
book that has interested us very much, we 
cannot understand how ladies liko Mrs. 
Cashel Hoey can allow their translations to 
appear without a few words of preface re¬ 


garding their author or his work, Eugene 
Plon, is, possibly, the same “M. Plon, 
Librarian,” who appears as a creditor for 
some few hundred thousand francs on the 
estate of the late Emperor; but we should 
like to know what personal relations, if any, 
existed between him and Thorwaldsen, also 
who did the little engravings heading and 
introducing each chapter, which are simply 
perfect in drawing and execution. The en¬ 
gravings on steel are also absolutely perfect, 
equal to those engraved by Amsler under 
the master’s eye in Rome. 

W. B. Scott. 


THE MOST RECENT EXCAVATIONS IN THE 
COLOSSEUM. 

Tue results of recent labours in the Flavian 
Amphitheatre have been such as to throw fuller 
light than has ever yet been attained on the con¬ 
structive plan of the building and its scientific 
adaptation to the purposes for which it was 
destined. Excavations ably directed by Signor 
Rosa have done more for such lighting up of the 
local antiquities than all achieved by the Papal 
Government since the comparatively modem date 
(1740) when it first undertook to preserve by 
religious consecration, before any attempt was 
made to repair, in brickwork masonry, the long- 
neglected and often abused ruins. At the depth 
of twenty-one feet below the actual level of the 
ellipse has been discovered the ancient level—the 
area (if not the spectacular arena) supposed to be 
the scene for public entertainments, gladiatorial 
combats, &c., a space now occupied by a network 
of small chambers and narrow parallel corridors, in 
masonry of inferior style restmg on a pavement 
of opus spieatum, or herring-bone work. These 
are the buildings brought to light by the labours 
ordered by French authorities a few years before 
1813, but which the restored Papal Government, 
under Pius VII., desired again to consign to 
oblivion, causing them to be filled with earth on 
account of the water which had flooded and lay 
stagnant in the interiors, with bad effects which 
might have been avoided by drainage. The 
ground on which the “ stations ” for the Via 
Crucis devotions stand, on the elliptic area, proves 
to be the summit of the ancient podium, the 
upper part only of the rear walls of which has been 
hitherto visible in the modern conditions of the 
ruins. Far below, at about two-thirds of the 
depth to which the recent scavi have reached, are 
now seen a series of immense brackets (traver¬ 
tine), projecting at regular intervals round the 
long buried walls of the ellipse. At the end of 
the major axis, on the southern side, have been 
opened three great arched entrances into vaulted 
corridors, the central one measuring 3 metres 
85 centimetres, the lateral ones 30 metres 28 centi¬ 
metres. The central corridor has not yet been 
thoroughly explored (having been completely 
tilled up with accumulated clav), but several 
flat arches have already been readied which span 
the vaulting, each constructed in travertine, with 
enormous keystones. At the distance of 85 me¬ 
tres from the arena, another corridor of the same 
dimensions branches off from this (the central one) 
to the right, leading towards the Goelian Hill, and 
probably (we may suppose) communicating with a 
i-icariu m lor the wild beasts. The two lateral corri¬ 
dors, after radiating for some distance, join the cen¬ 
tral one at l ight angles. In each of these have been 
found six immense bronze sockets set into circular 
cavities along the walls. Below the ancient level 
of the elliptic area, Signor Rosa has discovered a 
cloaca, about two metres in depth, lined with goi«l 
masonry, the mouth opening between the floor of 
the central corridor and the level of the area, with 
which this channel communicates, its entrance 
being fenced by the bars of a metal grating. 

Another interesting discovery consists of sever d 
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marble slabs, probably for wall panelling, on 
which are deeply incised graffiti representing 
gladiators in combat, other gladiators ( bestiarii ) 
lighting with a tiger, and four men with lances 
attaching a deer; also a hue and a rhinoceros 
exhibiting feats such as are described, among other 
exhibitions of wild and tame animals on the 
amphitheatre, by Martial, De Spectaculis, 0, 11, 
19,22,52. 

The general conclusions to which, I believe, we 
may arrive, observing what is now visible in the 
lower storey of the great amphitheatre, are the 
following:—That the spectacular arena was a 
boarded stage, supported on the travertine brackets 
recently brought to light; that the lowest, the 
terra Jirma arena (as we might call it) served for 
the naumachia, prior to the performance of which 
the elliptical area would have been flooded with 
water introduced from the cloaca, and the boarded 
stage above must have been, of course, removed ; 
that the network of chambers and corridors built 
on that lowest level (the paved arena) have no 
connexion with the antique constructions, but 
may be ascribed to the Frangipani, which baro¬ 
nial family fortified the Colosseum in 1130, and 
for some time afterwards held it as their chief 
castle before it passed into the possession of 
another family, the Annibaldeschi, who held and 
defended this fortress till 1312. As to the great 
bronze sockets in the walls of the corridors, it may 
be supposed that they served for fastening the 
pivots of swing gates, one within another, enclos¬ 
ing so many pens, out of which, when successively 
opened, the wild beasts might have been let loose 
to find their way and bound on the arena, while 
the gladiators and other performers, or victims 
(e.g. the Christian martyrs), may have entered 
on that stage from the central corridor. It may 
be conjectured that the level of the ellipse hither¬ 
to supposed to be that of the ancient arena 
was formed by an accumulation of earth above 
the buried buildings of the Frangipani (or who¬ 
ever raised those long concealed structures) on 
occasion of the grand spectacular bull fight given 
in 1332, as described by the chronicler Monaldeschi 
(v. Muratori, Rer. Ital. Script.), in which many 
young Roman nobles took part, but the results of 
which, after a few hours of splendid pageantry, 
were most tragic—eighteen young men of dis¬ 
tinguished families being left dead, and seven 
others seriously wounded, that day, on the fatal 
arena. How deep is the interest excited by the 
monuments of ancient Rome, when even things 
that serve to remind us of cruelty and outrage, of 
savage ir difference to human life, and sacrifice of 
that lie for public amusement, are sure to be re¬ 
garded with attentive curiosity awakened at every 
stage in the progress of antiquarian research ! 

C. I. Hemans. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Thp. name of Andrew Fountains is so identified 
with Art that his death should not pass un¬ 
recorded. The fine collection of Narford Hall was 
fo unded by his ancestor, Sir Andrew Fountaine, the 
friend of Pope and Swift, successor as Warden of 
the Mint to Sir Isaac Newton, and Vice-Chamber¬ 
lain to Queen Caroline. Sir Andrew travelled 
throughout Europe, and resided some years at the 
Court of Duke Cosimo de’ Medici, from whom he 
acquired many of his finest works of art. His col¬ 
lection. of majolica, Palissy ware and Limoges 
enamels is unrivalled. Inheritor of the property 
and of its art treasures at the age of twenty-seven, 
Mr. Andrew Fountains had mil opportunity of 
cultivating his hereditary taste. He was a true 
lover of Art in all its phases, and could appreciate 
her manifold productions, though his leaning was 
more especially towards those of the Cinque-Cento 
period. He lost no opportunity of enriching the 
collection by the purchase of new specimens, and 
indeed there is scarcely any portion of the decora¬ 
tion of the house, or of the works of art which it 


contains, which does not bear the impress of his 
improving hand. “ Narford Hall,” as Mr. Maryatt 
■writes, “ is a complete museum of paintings, 
books, manuscripts, sculptures, pottery, enamels, 
gems, ivories, ami bronzes, of inappreciable value, 
and so numerous as to defy description.” Mr. 
Fountains devoted much of his time to naval 
architecture and to music, he was a great proficient 
on the violin. These sedentary pursuits impaired 
his fine constitution, and he died August 21, at 
the age of sixty-five. He left three daughters. Nar¬ 
ford and the hue collections are strictly entailed. 

Mb. Charles Heath Wilson, it is affirmed, 
is to be the English translator of Aurelio Gotti's 
forthcoming life of Michael Angelo. This im¬ 
portant work, as we have before announced, is to 
be published simultaneously in Italian, French, 
and German, and, we may now add, in English. 
Mr. C. C. Black will be ready with his contribu¬ 
tion to Michael Angelo literature at Christmas. 
It will appear as one of Mr. Macmillan's splendidly 
illustrated volumes. 

A statue to Guizot is to be erected at Nimes, 
in the gar-den of the New Museum. 

The project of a National Exhibition of Fine. 
Arts at Naples, mentioned in a previous number 
of the Academy, has at length been decided upon, 
and its opening definitively fixed for November 1, 
1875. The want of a suitable building for such 
an exhibition, and the immense expense involved 
in building one, was at first one of the difficulties 
in the way, but it has now been determined that 
San Giovanello shall be restored for the purpose, 
and the necessary works have already commenced. 
At the same time as the modem exhibition, the 
committee promise a Retrospective exhibition of 
Neapolitan art, so that the art of the south pro¬ 
vinces of Italy will be represented from the 
earliest times to tne present. Considering what 
these provinces formerly produced in the way of 
art, and their ingenious applications of art to 
industry, this can scarcely fail to be a very in¬ 
teresting exhibition. Prizes are offered by the 
committee for the best works in painting, sculp¬ 
ture, and the decorative arts. 

Thb statue in white marble of Mirabeau, by 
M. Fran{ois Trupheme, which was much admired 
at the last Salon, will shortly be set up in the 
Palais de Justice at Aix. 

M. Doublemakd, who recently received a com¬ 
mission for a statue of Bolivar for the town of 
Guayaquil, has submitted his model for this 
monument to the Government. It will cost, the 
Chronique states, no less than 80,000 francs. 

The last two numbers of the Chronique have 
been chiefly occupied bv an exposition, by E. 
VtSron, of the aims and raison d'etre of the Union 
Centrals des Beaux-Arts. It seems that these 
aims are much misunderstood, even in Fiance, and 
to English enquirers still more the question 
“ Qu’est ce que l’Union Centrale des Beaux-Arts 
appliqutSs a l'lndustrie P ” suggests itself. The 
answer does not seem to be easy, for M. Vtiron 
takes twelve paires of the Chronique to explain it; 
but it may suffice some of our readers to know 
that the “ Union Centrale ” is a society that has 
been founded for the purpose of maintaining the 
art supremacy of France, especially in those arts 
which “realise the beautiful in the useful.” 
France appears to have been alarmed by the recent 
progress of England and other nations in their 
artistic industries, and feels that she must really 
exert herself, or that else she may have some pre¬ 
sumptuous rival presuming to contest her loudly 
asserted superiority. The Union Centrale is an 
effort to shut the stable door. Is' it after the steed 
is stolen ? 

The death of M. Achille Tabutin, a distin¬ 
guished decorative artist, is announced as having 
taken place in Paris, where he was employed in 
painting some of the principal scenes for the New 
Opera. 


Mb. Calderon, R.A., has left London for the 
south of France, where, it is announced, he pur¬ 
poses spending the winter. 

Miss Thompson’s Roll Call seems to be making 
a tour through the provinces. Newcastle-on- 
Tyne will, it is stated, have the benefit of it next 
week. 

The Sultan of Turkev, who for some time past 
has been making a collection of blue and white 
china, has recently purchased two magnificent 
Japanese vases that are described as the largest, 
and in some respects the finest, ever made in 
Japan. 

A loan exhibition of modern oil and water¬ 
colour paintings has just been opened at Reading. 
It was only a month before that the pro¬ 
ject for such an exhibition was started, and 
already more than 300 pictures have been con¬ 
tributed by various collectors in the town and 
neighbourhood. The Duke of Wellington espe¬ 
cially has sent a good selection from his seat at 
Strathfieldsaye, and Mr. W. Banbury, Sir Charles 
Russell, Sir Paul Hunter, and other gentlemen, 
have lent many important works by some of our 
most distinguished modern artists. To Mr. W. J. 
Palmer is mainly due, we believe, the success 
of the undertaking. 


Dk. Helbig continues, in the BiUletino dell Inst, 
di Corrisp. Arch, for August and September, 
his description of certain tombs at Cniusi in 
which have been found important specimens of 
archaicJEtruscan art (see Academy, vol. v., p. 587). 
As yet the archaic phase of that art has been 
very sparely illustrated compared with the abund¬ 
ance of specimens of rode primitive work on the 
one hand, and the lnte productions of Roman 
times on the other. At present M. Helbig con¬ 
fines himself to the description of a tomb opened 
lately in a small hill on the estate of Pania, three 
miles from Chiusi; it was built of large squared 
blocks of travertine, and, unless in one respect, did 
not present any peculiarity of construction. Part 
of tne floor or pavement of the tomb was found 
covered, as if with a carpet, with long strips of 
bronze fastened together with nails, and resting 
on iron rods placed across each other at right 
angles. Unfortunately these strips of bronze 
were too much decayed to be judged of as to 
their original ornamentation; at one part it 
would seem to have consisted of lotus flowers. 
This, and a tomb which had before been excavated 
at Fonterotella, where the walla were found 
coated with bronze plates to some distance up 
from the ground, are the onlvtwo instances of the 
custom of decorating walls with metal plates which 
we know from Homer and from the Treasury of 
Atreus at Mycenae to have obtained in Homeric 
and pre-Homeric times. The tomb in question 
had, it was found, been previously opened and 
rifled, but though almost everything of intrinsic 
value had been abstracted, there had been left 
behind, among much that was thought worthless, 
one object of very unusual interest. It is a piece 
of ivory of cylindrical form, being a slice or sec¬ 
tion of an elephant’s tusk, 21 centimetres high 
and 66 centimetres in diameter. It is en¬ 
circled with parallel bands of reliefs, partly con¬ 
sisting of figures and partly of ornament, in a 
severe archaic style and with marks of Asiatic 
influence. In several places the ivory has suf¬ 
fered frg^i decay and left lacunae, but enough 
remains to show that on the second band, count¬ 
ing from the top, was represented the episode in 
the Odyssey where the doings of Ulysses mid 
Polyphemus are recorded. There is the ship in 
the port of the island of the Cyclopes; towards 
it come two of the crew, apparently in great joy, 
followed by a huge ram, under the belly of which 
is hanging a man; then comes a long lacuna, 
after which is again a ram which also appears to 
carry a man.' Beside the mast are two amphorae, 
to indicate the means by which Polyphemus was 
at first overcome. Scenes from the heroic legends 
of Greece are ^oL.the greatest rarity among the 
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early Etruscan works of art. On the other bands 
are groups and processions of figures in chariots 
and on foot. On one band Dr. Ilelbig noticed a 
centauress with human instead of equine forelops, 
a circumstance which points also to a very early 
period of art. 

An interesting history of Georg Ilesz, a Ger¬ 
man sculptor, who has made a great position for 
himself in New York, may be read in the Zeit- 
schrift fiir Bildende Kunst of last month. Ilesz 
was born in 1832 at Pfunpstadt, in the grand 
duchy of Hesse. His parents dyingwhen he was 
quite a child, he was left to the care of a brother- 
in-law, and at the age of fourteen was apprenticed 
to a tinker, from whose violence he had much to 
sutler, and in whose sendee he learnt, if nothing 
else, at least to know hunger from personal ex¬ 
perience. In spite, however, of the frightful 
hardships of this youthful time, he managed to 
get a little schooling, and even received prizes for 
drawing at a workman’s Sunday school that he 
attended at Darmstadt. IV'hen he was eighteen 
he emigrated to America, where he obtained em¬ 
ployment, iirst as a slater of roofs, then as 
spectacle-case maker, and eventually as a wood 
carver in a cabinet-maker's establishment. Here 
for the first time in his life he experienced the pleas¬ 
ing sensation of having regular and sufficient food, a 
sensation that he has recorded as being extremely 
satisfactory in several of his poems of this period, for 
this repressed but struggling genius solaced himself 
with poetry as well as art. As a cabinet maker 
he earned so much money that bv the time he was 
five-and-twenty he had saved sufficient to enable 
him to carn r out his cherished idea of going back 
to Germany to study for four years at the Munich 
Academy. At the end of this period he married, 
and after two more years spent in Europe, he 
returned to America with an invalid wife, and 
without any means of subsistence, at the time 
when the American war was at its height. Na¬ 
turally, artistic productions were then but little 
in request, and Ilesz again had to fight for bare 
existence. “ I walked on the borders of despair,” 
he wrote, “ and it was only owing to a powerful 
effort that I did not fall in.” But he bore up 
bravely until better times came. He first ob¬ 
tained notice by his busts, and by two humorous 
little statuettes, called “Gold up," and “Gold 
down,” and now he is reckoned one of the first 
artists in America. Ilis greatest work is a statue 
of Goethe in his youth, which it is contemplated 
to have cast in bronze, and placed in the Central 
Park of New York. 

The other articles of the number are chiefly 
continuations. 

A catalogue of the Royal Museum at the 
Hague has at last been published that is in every 
way worthy of that splendid collection of Dutch 
masters. For many years past students and 
visitors have had to be content with a miserable 
little pamphlet, sold at the doors at a high price, 
and containing an amount of misinformation that 
few works of the kind ever exceeded. The new 
catalogue is a volume of 303 pages, containing 
biographical notices of each artist, with facsimiles 
of signatures and monograms, and minute details 
as to each picture, after the pattern of the excel¬ 
lent catalogue of the Antwerp Museum. It has 
been compiled by Herr van Stuers, who has spared 
no trouble in making it as accurate as possible, 
but who still in his modest preface “ claims indul¬ 
gence " for his work on account of its great 
difficulties, and hopes that it will “form the 
basis of one more correct.” Meanwhile, however, 
much may be learnt from this Notice Historique et 
Descriptive des Tableaux et des Sculptures exposes 
dans le Musee Royal de la Haye. 

Tin? projected International Exhibition at Phil¬ 
adelphia will be opened, it is stated, on April 19, 
L>7G. 

The Berlin Museum is rapidly growing to 
immense importance. The purchase of the Suer- 
umndt collection makes, in fact, uu epoch in its 


history. Few museums have ever had the oppor¬ 
tunity of acquiring so many excellent works by 
old masters at one time. But besides its immense 
additions in the way of paintings, it has been 
gathering up treasures of late in many other 
departments. Among its most noteworthy acqui¬ 
sitions in engravings is a complete set of the etch¬ 
ings of Albert van Everdingen, consisting of 2GG 
plates, in such a good condition that they are con¬ 
sidered by connoisseurs to be only rivalled by the 
magnificent set in the British Museum. The col¬ 
lection was mnde in Holland by Herr Drugulin, of 
Leipzig, who published a monograph on Everdiu- 
gen a short time ago, and has now been sold to 
the museum for the sura of 6,000 thalers. The 
Greek antiquities also, brought by Professor Cur- 
tius from Athens and Olympia, have a considerable 
interest and value. 

Anselm Fetterhach has been entrusted with 
the decoration of the Academy of Vienna. He 
has chosen his subjects, it is stilted, from Greek 
mythology, and will execute as many as thirty-one 
separate wall paintings. 

A rAirrnr.ET, entitled Londinias, by the well- 
known art critic 0. Vosmaer, has been published 
at the Hague. It is a good-natured satirical 
poem, illustrated with amusing sketches by the 
author. It appears to have been much appre¬ 
ciated by our Dutch neighbours, for it has already 
reached a second edition. Unfortunately, it being 
written in Dutch, but few Englishmen will be able 
to enjoy its fun. 

The Diisseldorfer Zeitung announces the death, 
on the 20th of last month, of Professor Theodor 
Ilildebrandt, at the age of seventy. Hildebrandt, 
who ranked as one of the best of Schadow’s pupils, 
exerted a very favourable influence on the Diissel- 
dorf school of painting, where he succeeded Kolbe, 
in 1836, as Professor and Director of the higher 
classes of the Academy. His pictures have always 
been popular in Germany, where his Sons of 
Eduard, which is regarded as one of the best of 
his works, has been more frequently copied than 
almost any other composition belonging to the 
modem school, of which he was a prominent 
leader. He enjoyed considerable reputation as a 

J iortrait painter, and his admirable picture of the 
lelgian painter Wappers, now in the Diisseldorf 
gallery, shows that the esteem in which he was 
held was fully merited. 

A recent picture sale, which was held on 
September 28 and the three following days at 
Munich, under the direction of Councillor Karl 
Forster, showed by the prices realised how 
much the wealth of the Bavarian capital has in¬ 
creased within the last few years, for it would 
perhaps be going too far to say that the larger 
sums given for pictures and objects of vertu in 
the present day is a perfectly trustworthy indica¬ 
tion of a corresponding increase in the apprecia¬ 
tion of art. When in the last generation an 
A. van der Meer brought 1,900 gulden at the sale 
of the famous gallery which had belonged to the 
Canon Speth, the sum was thought excessive; 
yet at the recent Munich auction 12,000 gulden 
were given for a Paul Potter from the Triepel 
collection; 14,000 gulden for a portrait of the 
painter Casper de Grayer, by A an Dyck; and 
2,500 gulden for Albert Differs portrait of the 
Burgomaster Miiffel. It is not only the old 
German and Dutch masters who find approval 
among the wealthy classes of the present day in 
Bavaria, for the exhibition of the works of 
modern artists at Munich has this year brought 
the fortunate exhibitors nearly 50,000 gulden as 
the result of the sales and orders to which it has 
given rise. 

At a sale at the Hague of the Van der Willigen 
collection of drawings by the old masters, the fol¬ 
lowing prices were obtained:—A. Cuyp, View of 
Utrecht, 300 fl. (the Dutch florin is equal to 
1«. 8 d. English); Roomer, A/)iirona of Cleres, 150fl.; 
G. Dow, Two Portraits, 250 fl.; Dusart, Fite of 


St. Nicholas, 205 fl.; Esselens and Hobbema, View 
of Arnhem, 100 fl.; A. v. Ostade, Interior of an 
Ale-house, 900 fl., and Exterior of a Rustic itouse, 
100 fl.; Itaflaelle, A Child's Face, allegory, 100fl.; 
Rembrandt, Benediction of Isaac, 200 S.; Man and 
Woman on Horseback, 2(K) fl.; Figure of a Chinese 
Man, 130 fl.; Crouching Lion, 170 fl. ; and 
Wooded Landscape, 150 fl. ; Rubens, Girls at Bath¬ 
ing, 110 fl.; J. Ruysdael, Landscape, 110 fl., and 
a Wooded Landscape, 190 fl.; II. Saftleven, The 
Seasons, 360 fl.; Schotel, Still Water, 150 fl.; .1. 
Steen, A Marlcet, 100 fl.; C. Troost, Winter Even¬ 
ing, 695 fl., and Fandours on Horseback, 150 fl.; 
A. van de Velde, Landscape, 11511. 


THE 8TAGE. 

MR. SOTHERN AT THE HAYMARKET. 

The public curiosity has been great during the 
week to see Mr. Sothem in Dundreary at the Ilav- 
market—they wanted, no doubt, to' see what it 
was that they thought brilliant a dozen veiny 
ago. And Mr. Sothern’s jokes are found to have 
all the sacredness of old association. Like Mr. 
Hardcastle's, in She Stoojts to Conquer, they are 
privileged things. Our Diggory “can’t "help 
laughing at them, for the soul of him.” He has 
“ laughed at them for the last twentv years—ha! 
ha ! ha! ” 

But then we all had better reasons when we 
began than now. The piece itself had some pre¬ 
tension to be called a comedy then. It is now a 
farce drawn out into four acts. The stage situa¬ 
tions ,( for probably there were situations once) 
seem to have disappeared. At the end of the 
first act the curtain falls upon nothing. Had it 
fallen ten minutes earlier no one would have no¬ 
ticed the difference; and when it does fall, it 
looks like an accident, for nothing lias been arrived 
at—the story has not moved an inch: there is 
apparently no story to move. The second act 
begins and closes, and when it is over we have 
gathered that a number of uninteresting and iru- 
robable persons are staying at a large countrv- 
ouse—that there has entered to them an Ame¬ 
rican whose appearance makes tlxeir improbability 
seem probable, and that in his turn too, there has 
entered to them an English uoblejuan, stranger 
than all the rest. 

Dundreary has a raspy, stony voice. He stam¬ 
mers, skips, and wears a violet satin dressing- 
gown. lie has very knowing eyes—his only sign 
of intellect—and he is entirely satisfied with h* 
own opinion of all that he perceives. And thus 
far evidently he has but observed life, while 
others have taken part in it. As we see him to¬ 
day, he must have dwelt far enough from his 
fellows. He is an oddity now, and yet he used 
to be a type—while he was a type he was amus¬ 
ing : as an oddity we are not quite sure that he is 
not a bore. For the piece in which he figures is 
sacrificed to his display—better things may have 
been sacrificed to worse objects before now—and 
his display is that of a being we do not know in 
London. His merit was that he reflected some¬ 
thing which we knew; but we do not know the 
like of him any more. He represented a passing 
hase, and the phase is past. So that the thing 
as no longer even the truth of caricature, 
for being made up of externals, upon a studv of 
fleeting manners, and not upon a study of our 
abiding weaknesses, it has lost real force while it 
has gained in extravagance. Dundreary comes to 
us, a revenant from an unseen world—the pale 
ghost of past-away manners—a caricature of Gill- 
ray’s has more to say to you to-day. 

And yet you are entirely conscious, when you 
come away, that an actor of real intelligence has 
been taking infinite pains—that every laugh is 
calculated, every joke elaborated, and every stumble 
counted, in the performance. He plays’a tedious 
farce as carefully ns Got plays comedy that is 
worth playing, and with well nigh as little of the 
disagreeable sense of labour so long as the labour 
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is actually proceeding. You feel, too, that the 
thing is, in its way, a creation: if a pieoe has 
been spoilt for the making of it, still it has been 
made after all, and is very definite and individual, 
though a little vulgarized and common—it is con¬ 
ceived at all events with no confusion of ideas: 
executed with no mistake of means. 

You can’t affect to care about the serious in¬ 
terest, now that it is cut down as closely as it can 
be. Asa Trenchard is a grotesque; Richard 
Coyle, the wicked lawyer, a stage villain whom 
nobody fears; Abel Mureott a stage drunkard, 
whose cups are a shadowy weakness ; Georgina a 
lav figure whom you can shift at will. Performers 
like Mr. Buckstone, Mr. Howe, Mr. Rogers, Miss 
Linda Dietz appear as the representatives of these 
figures which circle round Dundreary. They have 
seen more fortunate days, and will see them 
again, and the sooner the better for all of us. 
Mary Meredith, in her grey serge—a figure some¬ 
what apart—retains the most of individuality and 
interest. She is played by a young actress from 
America—from the Fifth Avenue Theatre, New 
York—by name, Miss Walton—and Miss Walton 
plays simply and well. But one would have to 
play very well indeed to make us forget all that is 
tiresome in Our American Cousin. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


Mr. and Mrs. Kendal have accepted, it is re- 
orted, a short engagement at the Prince of 
VaJes’s Theatre, after Christmas. Before then, it 
is just possible that Mrs. Kendal may be playing 
Ophelia in the revival of Hamlet at the Lyceum. 
Mrs. Kendal's Ophelia would be that of a com¬ 
petent artist. 

The Saint James’s Theatre will open this day 
week with an opera-boutt'e by Lecocq, called The 
Black Prince. Mr. Ohatterson, the excellent 
singer now singing in the Broken Branch at the 
Opera Comique, will appear there. So will Miss 
Selina Dolaro and Miss Nellie Bromley, along with 
the possessors of less known names. 

Neicmarket: a Tale of the Turf, will be played 
at the Holborn Theatre when it opens, to-night. 
This is the place where Flying Scud —the last of 
our horsey dramas—was so successful. 

Mdhe. Celeste has gone on playing at the 
Adelphi, and was to Like her benefit last evening. 
This evening they will change the programme, and 
produce The Geneva Cross, by Mr. G. F. Rowe, a 
sensational piece, which has been performed five 
hundred times in America. Mr. II. Sinclair, Mr. 
James Fernandez, Miss Edith Stuart, Miss M. 
Henderson, and several others are included in the 
cast. 

Old Sailors —one of Mr. Byron’s new comedies 
—is to be brought out at the Strand on Monday 
next. 

The Royal Holborn Amphitheatre opens to¬ 
night with opera bouffe, so that there is no end 
of chronicling fresh things at London playhouses. 

Croydon has got its theatre. The new manager 
is Mr. Charles Kelly, who played very well the 
part of Richard Arkwright in the play by Mr. 
Tom Taylor and Mr. John Saunders which dealt 
with the misfortunes of the inventor of the 
spinning-jenny. The new piece is Mr. Tom Tay¬ 
lor's White Cockade —a pendant, they say, to his 
Clancarty. 

Miss Litton reappears before the London public 
on Tuesday, re-opening the Court Theatre with 
Peacock's Holiday, and Mr. Branson Howard’s 
Saratoga, an American piece which was fairly suc¬ 
cessful last season. 

The Journal de Saint Pttersbourg criticises a 
recent performance of M. Feuillet’s Roman d'un 
Jeune Homme Pauvre, at the Theatre Franyais of 
St. Petersburg, in which the part of the heroine, 
usually played at St. Petersburg by Delaporte, 


was acted by a debutante, Mdlle. Athalie Man- 
voy, who does not seem to have done anything 
to cause the Russian playgoers to forget her pre¬ 
decessor. 

The revival of M. Dumas's comedy, La Prin- 
cesse Georges, at the Gymnase Dramatique, took 
place on Tuesday night, when there was a great 
gathering of people to see a new actress, who has 
adopted the name of Tallandiera, essay the part 
made famous by the art of Desclde. 

In Paris, where all educated people care about 
the Theatre, a new experiment in criticism is about 
to be tried. M. Henri de Lapommeraye will 
lecture, every Monday evening, on the pieces 
of the preceding week. But it may be that with 
all their care for the theatre, people will hardly 
go out to hear on one night what were the merits 
of the play they saw the night before. 

The literary and musical mutinies of the Paris 
Gaite are to recommence immediately, and M. 
Francois Coppee has written for the occasion a 
prologue which his friends declare to be charming. 

There was more than one report to the effect 
that M. Humbert, the well-known director of the 
Thfiatre des Fantaisies Parisiennes, at Brussels, 
was dead. He is alive, and in Paris, and extremely 
well. 

The Veuve, by Meilhac and Haldvy, is in active 
rehearsal at the Gymnase. Mdlle. Blanche Pierson 
will appear in it. The decorations will be not 
only costly but genuinely artistic. Among 
them are to be a picture by Berne-Bellecour, and 
a marble bust by Franceschi, a sculptor who is 
much in vogue. 

Mdhe. Fargueil has just signed an agree¬ 
ment to act at the Ambigu Comique. As drams 
is just as much within her means as comedy, she 
will do well even in a piece of “ five acts and six 
tableaux.” 

M. Theodore Barriere has read to the actors 
at the Paris Vaudeville a new play called Le Che- 
min de Hamas, and the reading is said to have re¬ 
sulted in a favourable verdict by the actors on the 
piece. Parade and Saint Germain will take part 
in the new production. 

Marcelle, the piece now playing at the corner 
of the Chaussde d’Antin, is a comedy of peculiar 
quality. The action passes in a matson de sante, 
and the cheerful comedy has for its themes illness, 
death, and the funeral. The piece might have 
suited the Ambigu, if the Ambigu had been sorely 
pressed, but is entirely out of place at the Vaude¬ 
ville. Nor is the interpretation worthy of much 
praise, the absence of Mdme. Fargueil being felt 
severely. Marcelle will be withdrawn before very 
long. 

The performance of Casimir Delavigne’s Hon 
Juan cT Aid riche, at the Porte Saint Martin affords 
M. Sarcev the opportunity for one of his penetrat¬ 
ing criticisms. He remarks that while the mana¬ 
gers call it an historical drama, the publishers call 
it a comedv, and he thinks that the publishers are 
right. It is a comedy, he says, written under the 
cover of historical names, and written, as we may sav 
in parenthesis, under the disadvantages underwhicb 
historical drama suffers—that the public knows the 
denouement as well as the writer does, and cannot 
therefore be deceived by any skill in the conduct 
of intrigue. The first act, says M. Sarcev, is one 
of the gayest and wittiest exhibitions known at 
the theatre. The third is from beginning to end 
full of the best sort of pleasantry. And in the 
three others it is not difficult to perceive, even, he 
save, in pathetic situations, many a touch of 
raillery and satire. At the Theatre Franjais, this 
intention to make the piece an historical comedy, 
as distinguished from drama, was always carefully 
respected. It has been respected less at the Odfion, 
though this is not the fault of Dumaine, the actor 
who, as we said last week, plays Charles the Fifth 
as if that monarch were only a jolly fellow. But 


Taillade, who is always inclined to emphasise all 
that there may be of sombre in a character, com¬ 
mits that usual error of exaggeration, and re¬ 
presente Philippe Deux with more talent than 
discretion. As a whole, Taillade’s play is fatiguing, 
but here and there it is strangely good. The only 
important woman’s part is that of Clorinda, and 
this is played by Mdlle. Patry—a young actress 
of great promise, who deserved, as many people 
think, last time at the Conservatoire, that first 
prize which she did not get. Thanks to her not 
getting it, her name appeared a good deal in the 
papers—people who had seen her raised dis¬ 
cussions upon her claims—and she was speedilv 
engaged at the Porte Saint Martin. On the whole 
(and owing, it is said, to illness), Mdlle. Patry has 
not played well in Casimir Delavigne’s comedy, 
but from time to time she justified the good 
opinion formed of her by the exhibition of wild 
abandonment and deep sensibility. The part of the 
novice, Pueblo, is an easy part to play. It is 
played very pleasantly by Mdlle. Angele"Moreau,, 
who in Paris was the blind heroine of Two 
Orphans. 


MUSIC. 


LEEDS MUSICAL FESTTVAL. 


Leeds : 'Wednesday, October 14, 1874. 

The festival which commenced here this morning 
presents several features of resemblance, several 
also of contrast, to that of Liverpool, which a 
fortnight since it was my duty to report in these 
columns. Like its precursor, the present is a new 
venture—no regular festivals having been pre¬ 
viously held in this town. Both band and chorus, 
moreover, are of nearly the same strength as at 
Liverpool; and at both places the first work in 
the programme is St. Paul. Several of the same 
principal soloists are also engaged for both festi¬ 
vals. Among the chief points of contrast are, 
first, that the wind players, instead of being 
mostly local performers, consist of the 6lite of our 
London orchestras. The wind was the weak 
point at Liverpool; here, on the contrary, is a 
lorce which it would be impossible to surpass. 
It is only needful to mention the names of 
Messrs. Kadelitte, Barret, Lazarus, Hutchins, 
Hawes, C. and T. Harper, Reynolds, and Hughes, 
to show that the chief wind parts are in the most 
competent hands. At Liverpool, again, there 
were several new works composed especially for 
the festival. Here, with the exception of an un¬ 
accompanied chorus by Dr. Spark, this is not the 
case; nut, as a compensation, will be heard seve¬ 
ral works which are but seldom performed. Fore¬ 
most in interest and importance among these is 
Schumann's Paradise and the Peri ; while English 
art is to be represented by Macfarren’s St. John 
the Baptist, ana Smart's Bride of Hunkerron. The 
Liverpool Festival was conducted by Sir Julius 
Benedict; the present is directed by Sir Michael 
Costa. 

The only previous festival held at Leeds was on 
the occasion of the opening of the Town Hall in 
September 1858. On that occasion Mr. (now 
Sir) Stemdale Bennett was the conductor, and 
the chief works performed were the Elijah, 
Rossini’s Stabat Mater, Bennett's May Queen, a 
selection from Bach’s Passion Music, Beethoven's 
Mount of Olives, two parts of Haydn’s Seasons, 
Israel in Egypt and the Messiah, besides miscella¬ 
neous concerts. The festival was highly successful, 
about 20001. having been raised lor the benefit of 
the General Infirmary ; and an effort was made in 
1801 to establish a regular triennial festival, 
similar to those at Birmingham and Norwich. For 
reasons into which it is not necessary to enter here, 
the project fell through, nor was it revived till the 
spring of the present year. It has now, however, 
been so warmly taken up that a guarantee fund has 
been raised amounting to nearly 7,000/. 

This morning the festival has been inaugurated 
(as intimated above) by a performance of Men¬ 
delssohn’s St. Paul. The work itself has been 
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so recently spoken of in the Academy that it is 
needless to do mo*e than give a few details with 
respect to the execution. And first, mention must 
be made of the truly superb ranging of the chorus. 
It is difficult to speak the simple truth about 
them without appearing to exaggerate. I will 
simply say that never in my life do I remember 
having heard chorus singing to equal it. The 
splendid resonance of the voices, and their rich 
pure tone, the perfect accuracy of their intone* 
tion, the preciseness and decision of their “ attack,” 
and the delicacy of their piano singing, were alike 
marvellous. Yorkshire singers have long enjoyed 
a high reputation, which the Leeds chorus this 
morning have shown themselves fully able to main¬ 
tain. The solo parts were in the hands of Mdlle. 
Titiens, Mdrne. Patey, and Messrs. Lloyd and Sant- 
ley, any praise of whom is superfluous; and the ac¬ 
companiments were played to perfection by the 
orchestra under Sir Michael Costa’s direction^ A 
more auspicious commencement to the festival 
could not have been desired. 

As it will be too late for me to continue my 
report in the present number, it will be as well to 
give an abstract of the chief items of the coming 
concerts, reserving till next week any remarks 
upon them. This evening there will be a miscel¬ 
laneous concert, the most important features of 
which will be Mozart’s “Jupiter ” symphony, 
Mendelssohn's Violin Concerto, played by M. 
Sainton, and the overtures to Euryanthe, Paradise 
and the Peri (Bennett), and Zampa. Dr. Spark’s 
unaccompanied chorus, mentioned above, is 
also included in the programme. To-morrow 
morning will be given Handel’s First Organ 
Concerto (Dr. Spark at the organ), the Lobgesang, 
and a selection from Israel in Egypt. To-morrow 
evening, the second miscellaneous concert, with 
the “Pastoral” symphony, Smart's cantata The 
Bride of Dunkerron, the overture to La Gasza 
Ladra, Sullivan’s “Ouvertura di Ballo,” and 
various vocal pieces. Friday morning will be 
devoted to Macfarren's St. John the Baptist., and 
Iiossini’s Stabat Mater ; on the evening of the 
same day will be given Schumann's Paradise and 
the Peri, and a miscellaneous selection; and on 
Saturday morning the Messiah will bring the festi¬ 
val to a close. The only objection to be made to 
this very excellent scheme is that the evening 
concerts are likely to be far too long. 

Ebenezer Pkoct. 


The present series of Saturday Concerts at the 
Crystal Palace began last Saturday, and it was at 
once manifest that there was no falling off either 
in the interest of the programme or in the finish 
of the execution. Onr limited space precludes us 
from entering so ftdly into details as we could 
desire, but special mention must be made of the 
two novelties of the performance. The first of 
these was Mendelssohn’s overture in C, op. 24, 
usually known as the “ Military ” overture. Dr. 
Julius Rietz states that it was originally composed 
in 1824—when Mendelssohn was fifteen years old 
—for the wind-band at the baths of Dobberan. 
It was subsequently rescored for a full military 
band, in which form it is published, and has been 
occasionally performed in this country. It is pro¬ 
bably best known in the arrangement for piano 
duet by the composer himself. Though not one 
of his greatest, it is one of his most pleasing 
and genial works. From the fact of its 
l>eing written for wind instruments only, it was 
unavailable for performance at the .Saturday Con¬ 
certs; and Mr. Manns has therefore arranged it 
for an ordinary full orchestra. Of the manner in 
which he has acquitted himself of his task it is 
difficult to speak too highly. Especially praise¬ 
worthy is the conscientious reverence everywhere 
shown for the composer's original intentions. 
The overture in its new dress is most effective, 
and forms a very useful addition to the repertoire 
of concert overtures. That it was heartily en¬ 
joyed bv the audience will be readily imagined 
’bv those who know the music. A greater contrast 


caa scarcely be conceived to this bright and 
sparkling piece than the second novelty on the 
day—Wagner’s “ Faust Overture,” with which 
the concert closed, and which wa3 played on this 
occasion for the first time in England. This over¬ 
ture is not so much programme-music, as what 
the Germans call a “ Stimmungsbild,” the key to 
which is furnished by the motto from Goethe’s 
poem, which is given on the title-page of the 
score. It is the passage in which Faust declares 
existence to be a burden, death desired, and life de¬ 
tested. Naturally a sombre tone-picture should be 
expected; and such indeed is roe overture. It 
presents some points of analogy with Schumann’s 
overture to Manfred, is full of wild and gloomy 
beauty, and is in all respects a very remarkable, 
though never likely to be a widely popular work. 
The Symphony was Beethoven's No. 2 in D, and 
the instrumentalist for the day was Mr. Franklin 
Taylor, a pianist whose powers seem to ripen 
every year. He brought forward Bennett’s grace¬ 
ful and well-written concerto in F minor, which 
he played not only with highly finished mechan¬ 
ism, but with much fire and excellent taste. The 
vocalists were Mr. E. Lloyd and Mr. Santley, 
neither of whom need any eulogv in these 
columns. To-day Dr. Hans von Billow is an¬ 
nounced to play Liszt's “ Fantaisie Hongroise,” 
and Mr. Henry Gadsby’s overture, The Witches' 
Frolic, written for the British Orchestral Society, 
is also in the programme. 

The opera at Weimar, which last season dis¬ 
tinguished itself bv the production of Wagner’s 
Tristan and Isolde, has commenced another season 
which promises to be no less interesting than its 
predecessor. A special feature is to be the revival 
of the two Iphigenias of Gluck. Among the 
novelties to be brought forward are named Metz- 
dorfTs Bosamunde and Franz von Holstein's 
Haideschacht. 

The prospectus of the series of winter concerts 
at Elberfeldt, which commence on the 31st inst, 
is noteworthy as showing the amount of musical 
enterprise to be found in the smaller towns of 
Germany. The chief works to be prodneed in 
the six concerts of which the series consists are 
Haydn s Seasons, Handel's Israel in Egypt, [Schu¬ 
mann s lies Sanger's Finch, Bruch's Odysseus, 
Brahms's Triumphlied, and Bach's Matt/iiiuspassitm. 

The coming season is likely to be rich in new 
symphonies. Besides Rails new one in D minor 
(No. 0), works of this class are either published 
or promised by Rkeinberger, Reinecke, Grimm, 
Holman, and Klughardt, to say nothing of others 
which have not yet found a publisher. 

Tjie popular composer Suppe has completed a 
new operetta, entitled Die Base in den Mond. 

It has beer, calculated, says the Musihalisohes 
Wochcnhlatt . that J. Offenbach, since September 1, 
1873. Inis received upwards of 2,<XK),000 francs 
for the performances of only three of his pieces. 

A montmbnt to Franz Schubert is shortly to 
be unveiled at Baden, near Vienna. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Ilox. Edward Twisletox, whose death is an¬ 
nounced this week, had an old-world manner, and 

? uiet quaintuess, that were especially attractive, 
le spoke with a laugh and a little twist of the 
head, that was humour in itself. Ilis words had 
always something behind them—something more 
to sav after the first eagerness, but which often 
never came. His scholarship touched all lie spoke 
and wrote: it was the true love of the old gods, 
and he would talk of them as of living men. He 
was the heart and soul of the Dilettanti [-society, 
taking more interest in its work than in that of 
any existing institution. Ilis researches on the 
coast of Asia Minor and the unearthing of its rare 
temples, were to him like opening the graves of his 


ancestors. He was never quite the same man 
since his great trouble, but no sorrow would 
darken the thorough goodness of his disposition 
and inherent sweetness of nature. Mr. Twisleton 
served on the Oxford University, Public Schools, 
and other Commissions. His book on the Hand¬ 
writing of Junius was the occasion of the Lord 
Chief Justice of England taking up the whole 
question of the authorship of the Junius Letters 
for the Academy. Mr. Twisleton was also an 
occasional contributor to these pages. 

M. Anc.blo db Guberhaus, editor of the 
Bivista Europea writes a sufficiently peppery 
letter published in the October number of his 
review, addressed (apparently during an interreg¬ 
num) to the “ present or future ” Minister of 
Public Instruction, complaining that Italy was 
not represented at the Oriental Congress in London, 
while even India, Egypt, China, Japan, and Ame¬ 
rica sent their delegates. He complains that to 
the urgent representations made to the functionary 
in question it was replied that it was for the 
Oriental Society to find the funds, as he had ex¬ 
hausted the surplus at the disposal of his office in 
sending a delegate to the Archaeological Congress 
at Stockholm and a commission of astronomers to 
India to observe the transit of Venus. Professor 
Ascoli who, at the last moment, was commissioned 
to go to London, was unable to leave Milan owing 
to pressure of business. 

We bear that the question of the despatch of 
a Government Arctic Expedition will be discussed 
and decided at the first meeting of the Cabinet. 

The Learned Societies are beginning to meet. 
Among the earliest are the Shakespeare and 
Microscopical, of whose proceedings we gave a 
report last week. This next week the Quekett 
Club meets on Friday, the 23rd, at 8, when Mr. 
R. P. Williams will read a paper “ On Gutting 
Sections of the Eyes of Insects, and on a New In¬ 
strument for that Purpose.” 
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LITERATURE. 

Mocks Ahead; or, the Warnings of Cassandra. 

By W. R. Greg. (London: Triibner & 

Co., 1874.) 

The three rocks upon which Mr. Greg 
fears that the national prosperity of England 
may split, are broadly described by himself 
as “1. The political supremacy of the lower 
classes. 2. The approaching indnstrial de¬ 
cline of England. 3. The divorce of the 
intelligence of the country from its religion.” 
His warnings are only conditional, and the 
threatened evils may, he admits, be averted, 
at least in part, by timely precaution, but 
his fears are stronger than his hopes of such 
an event, and the general tendency of his 
auguries is at least as melancholy as their 
title promises. Most of the dangers which 
he signalises are real; and not the least of 
them, if indeed that be a danger, is the ex¬ 
treme improbability that resort will be had 
to the only class of remedies which he es¬ 
teems efficacious. There is a curious resem¬ 
blance between the tone and temper of a 
despairing Conservative and of a despairing 
Liberal, and Mr. Greg’s philosophy of his¬ 
tory reminds us strongly of Machiavelli's 
“ Et £, c si-mpro fu e seinpre fin 
Che 'I mal sueceila al bene, il bene al nude, 

£ V un sempro cagiou dell - altro sin.” 

But this doctrine, never inspiriting, seems 
peculiarly barren when the patriotic pessi¬ 
mist rests his remonstrances on the ground 
that it is the bad time which is coming next. 
Mr. Greg’s conservatism is of the simplest 
kind, which consists in a belief that things 
were better yesterday than it seems to-day 
that they are likely to be to-morrow ; but he 
hardly goes to the bottom of the question, 
which his admirable sense of the strict 
relationship between moral causes and effects 
should not have allowed him to ignore, 
what were the flaws or failings in the past 
good by reason of which it has produced, 
in direct descent, those effective tendencies 
which he denounces as dangerous or de¬ 
structive. The Liberal creed, which 
assumes proposed changes to be for the 
better, escapes this inconsistency, how¬ 
ever sombre its view of the actual situation 
may be, for reformers are not bound to 
exercise tolerance or piety towards the 
abuses which have nourished their zeal, at 
any rate until the zeal has proved successful. 
Of course every society, that falls short of 
absolute perfection, contains within itself 
many forces that may, and, in a more or 
less rudimentary shape, those which actually 
will, bring about its ultimate decline; but 
Mr. Greg’s reminders of the general fact 
that national prosperities are not immortal 
are prompted by a special conviction, per¬ 
haps more open to dispute,' that the forces 
which at this present time are gaining 
Btrength in English society are more danger¬ 
ous to the welfare of the State than those of 
which the strength, absolute or relative, is 


declining. Mr. Greg agrees with the Demo¬ 
crats and Secularists who believe their own 
opinions to be in the ascendant, and if the 
fact be so, his despondency is reasonable, for 
of course none but Democrats and Secularist s 
can be expected to see in the development 
of their own principles the coming remedy 
to the prejudices and errors which cling to 
those parties while only half emancipated 
from the yoke of aristocratic and theological 
dominion. The misfortune is, that while his 
opponents look forward to applying new 
remedies to the evils that are young but 
growing, the only remedy that he has to 
propose himself is the old one of adjuring 
them not to grow, since the State will perish 
if they do. 

His view of the “ political rock,” to take 
another maritime illustration, is that if the 
crew of a vessel discover that they are 
stronger and more numerous than their 
officers, they will break open the spirit- 
room, get drunk, and sink or strand them¬ 
selves and their betters. How, even ad¬ 
mitting the officers of the old school to have 
been as much superior, morally and intel¬ 
lectually, to the men of the present, as Mr. 
Greg throughout assumes, he would scarcely 
wish the men to begin their political educa¬ 
tion by doubting the evidence of their senses 
as to their own numberand physical strength. 
Other things being equal, the man who is 
aware tliatthreemillions (of electors) aremore 
numerous than two millions is less likely than 
another to make the very obvious miscalcu¬ 
lation attributed to the sailors; and if the 
working classes could not even count their 
own heads, Mr. Greg might well despair of 
their ever learning to weigh those of the 
rival candidates for their favour. His 
grievance, however, is not so much that the 
masses should gradually discover how much 
power they pos less, as that they should be 
allowed to possess any political power at all. 
The House of Commons governs the country; 
the poor and ignorant many will elect a 
worse House of Commons than the pro¬ 
sperous and educated few, and accordingly 
the country will be governed in future a de¬ 
gree worse than indifferently. So far as we 
can understand, for Mr. Greg is not very 
precise in his indictment, the reasons for 
this inferiority are twofold. Even when 
they are sincerely anxious to choose the 
best man, large working-class constitnencies 
will fail to do so from inability to rise to 
those broad views of public policy which 
distinguish, for instance, tiie ordinary reader 
of the Times or Telegraph : they will inno¬ 
cently and inevitably prefer the short¬ 
sighted and showy talker to the serious and 
reflective administrator; and even if they 
should accidentally select the latter, they 
will neutralise his merits by too close super¬ 
vision of his acts. On this latter point, 
however, Mr. Greg is divided between a fear 
of the democracy and a fear of demagogues, 
and he does not determine which of the 
two (seemingly incompatible) dangers is 
most imminent, that the many will insist 
on mismanaging their affairs themselves, or 
that they will abandon themselves to the 
guidance of ill-chosen leaders. But—this is 
the second count—the working-class ma¬ 
jority will not always be disinterested; it 
will endeavour, as other classes have done 


before it, to promote its own interests by 
legislation direct and indirect; and some¬ 
thing singularly like what Mr. Herbert 
Spencer calls “ the class bias ” leads the 
author to assume that the mistakes made 
by this class in pursuit of class-advantages 
will be more injurious to the general frame¬ 
work of society than the similar mistakes 
made by the Crown, the nobles, or the 
middle class, in former generations. The 
theory of government as a trial of 
strength between sovereign and subject, 
in which the vanquished bear the latter 
name, is not expressly advocated, but 
Mr. Greg is clearly of opinion that the mate¬ 
rial interests of the working classes are 
opposed to those of their social superiors, or 
he would not despair of seeing their confi¬ 
dence bestowed upon politicians who should 
endeavour disinterestedly to promote their 
advantage in connexion with that of the 
state at large. To give only one illustration 
out of many of the general temper of the 
book, tho writer instances “ less strictness in 
the interpretation of contracts ” as one of 
the ends likely to be aimed at by legislation 
under the influence of the proletariate, tho 
attainment of which would be economically 
injurious; but he fails to see that the work¬ 
ing classes as a body can have no interest in 
tho lax interpretation of contracts, unless 
those upon which they habitually enter are 
more advantageous to their employers than to 
themselves; if these conditions were re¬ 
versed or equalised, so would be tho desire 
for a strict. interpretation; and it seems 
more important for the well-being of society 
as a whole that all classes should have an 
interest in keeping faith with each other 
than that the bargain of either one should 
be exceptionally profitable. 

Of the “ economic rock ” of which the 
most fateful pinnacles are trades unions and 
the exhaustion of our coal-fields, Mr. Greg 
has not much to say that is at once new and 
practical, and he goes more into detail than 
is judicious in a prophet. He secs danger 
to the commercial supremacy of England on 
all hands : in the cheap labour of Germany 
and Switzerland, in tho labour-saving in¬ 
ventions of the United States (commonly 
supposed to be connected with the high rate- 
of wages in that country), in the general 
spread of social-democratic principles, in the 
competition of countries where absolute 
power has kept the proletariate docile, in¬ 
dustrious and contented. In tho former 
section he assumes that a democracy will be 
warlike because it can make all taxes fall 
upon the rich ; but in the present he fails to 
consider another possibility, scarcely more 
remote, viz., that the international develop¬ 
ment of trades-unionism may modify the 
keenness of international competition so as 
materially to lessen the political importance 
of the ability to undersell. Mr. Greg re¬ 
commends the working classes to be wise 
in time and renounce wasteful habits and 
immoderate desires before the coal is gone i 
the educated minority, whose unprofitable 
expenditure might also seem to require re¬ 
trenchment, being, perhaps, relied upon to 
meet their troubles becomingly when thoy 
arrive, and England has to submit to tin- 
fate of a larger Holland. It is with regard 
to this distant future that the author’s cnl- 
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dilutions are dangerously minute. With- 
out lier political and commercial pre-emi¬ 
nence, England, we are told, will only be 
able to support two-thirds of her actual 
population, and we are not told what in that 
case becomes of the analogy with Holland, 
which certainly does not support a smaller 
population now than in the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, and in fact, has a present increase not 
much inferior to Great Britain. If it were not 
for the figures, we should have supposed Mr. 
Greg merely to mean, what would be true 
politically, that the England of 100 years 
hence will be a poorer country than the 
England of to-day if it ceases to be as much 
richer than its neighbours; but precedent 
and analogy are against its becoming poorer 
absolutely, except by some great cosmopo¬ 
litan revolution as yet unrevealed to Cas¬ 
sandra. Even in the famous “ stationary 
state,” to which Mr. Greg refers, we should 
suppose a small but steady increase of 
wealth and population proportioned to its 
progress in economy and improved methods 
of production, since the absence of such pro¬ 
gress in a civilised community must be the 
first token of its physical and mental de¬ 
cline. 

In religion Mr. Greg is less conservative 
than in politics, and therefore a shade less 
hopeless as to the future. He does not look 
upon atheism or scepticism in the upper 
classes as a public danger, and though he 
dwells on the difficulty of finding a substitute 
for the “ police ” influence of belief in future 
compensations, he insists less on the import¬ 
ance of fostering the belief where it survives 
than of redressing the hardships which 
might make its sudden abandonment dan¬ 
gerous. On this head also two of the ten¬ 
dencies which he notices with alarm may 
prove to neutralise each other in part, 
though, no doubt, the whole process is full 
of difficulty and risk. The divorce of the 
intellect of the country from its religion 
weakens the prestige of the religion even 
with the ignorant masses, who are subject 
to no other equally efficient moral influence, 
and are liable to be the worse for rejecting its 
control, as the interested invention of their 
social superiors; but in so far as they are 
led in their disbelief by superiors, recognised 
if not established, they are only transferring 
their loyalty, and tacitly admit the dis¬ 
interestedness of new guides, who, happily, 
have by no means broken with the moral 
traditions of the past. The appendices, 
which take up about a third of the volume, 
relate mainly to the abuses of popular 
government in the United States. 

Edith Simcox. 


Characteristics of English Poets from Chaucer 
to Shirley. By William Minto, M.A. 
(London and Edinburgh : W. Blackwood 
& Sons, 1874.) 

To review a volume of aesthetic criticism with 
which one almost entirely concurs may be a 
labour most soothing and grateful to the 
moral nature of the reviewer, but it is hardly 
calculated to stimulate his wit or please his 
intellectual vanity. It is the apotheosis of 
that orchestral exercise known as “ playing 
second fiddle.” It is like rising to return 
thanks for a thoroughly able speech, or 


holding a conversation with a very clever 
person, with whom one wholly agrees, and 
who has fairly got the lead in talking. It is 
true that a certain amount of pleasure may 
be found in practising that artless kind of 
self-praise that consists in saying that the 
opinions of Mr. A. are in the highest degree 
just and valuable, and that they coincide 
precisely with those of the present writer. 
But such artifices as these are too crude for 
practised pens, who prefer to denounce the 
incompetent from the Olympus of such 
erudition as books of reference may supply, 
or, having transferred to their own pages 
the pith of the book under examination, 
blandly to regret that it has not been more 
carefully revised, or filled with more durable 
matter. This satisfaction is denied to the 
critic who finds himself in the dilemma 
of saying nothing about a book or say¬ 
ing nothing but praise, and this is our 
own case in treating Mr. Minto’s Cha¬ 
racteristics of English Poets, a work that 
seems to demand almost unqualified, though 
of course not unmeasured praise. 

At the outset it must be distinctly said 
that this is a Tendenz-Buch. It has a polemic 
motive and meaning, and that motive is 
wholly on what may be called the poetic 
side of the question. At first sight it might 
seem impossible that poetry could be treated 
otherwise than from a poetic point of view, 
but experience tells us that the perversity of 
prosy persons is illimitable in the opposite 
direction. Especially during the last few 
years the literary heavens have been dark¬ 
ened by strange and unfamiliar figures, bat¬ 
like and owl-like, who have filled our ears 
with the cries peculiar to their species, in 
which cries we have with difficulty perceived 
a variety of opinions on classic English 
poetry the reverse of poetical. Some of 
these good people have occupied themselves 
for years in stretching our old dramatists on 
the iron bed of a rhyming dictionary, others 
have foisted on our faith not one Chaucer 
but many Chaucers, and some have been 
found dull enough and yet insane enough to 
seek to load the already somewhat over¬ 
laden shoulders of Bacon with the colossal 
glory of Shnkspere. Against all these frivol¬ 
ous critics, who merely dim the splendour 
which they no doubt genuinely desire to 
illustrate, this book is even somewhat scorn¬ 
fully directed. One would be ready to assert 
that the author had read all the poets he 
characterises in the original quartos and 
folios, and never had seen a line of com¬ 
mentary or criticism, were it not that here 
and there a phrase or a reference shows 
that he has seen and read, and has passed 
over on the other side. Perhaps the main 
feature of the volume is its fearless inde¬ 
pendence of judgment, and its resolute dis¬ 
dain of the commonplaces that arose in the 
first instance from imperfect knowledge of 
the original works, and which, emanating 
from the month of a master, have been 
slavishly copied from handbook to handbook 
ever since. The hasty, unsympathetic, and 
often radically false judgments of Hallam 
may be especially quoted as an instance of 
this. It refreshes one’s spirit to read tho 
eloquent words (on p. 310) with which Mr. 
Minto does hononr to the exquisite precious- 
ness of Marlowe’s Hero and Leandcr , a poem 


that the sagacious Hallam, who probably 
had never read it, dismisses with a single 
contemptuous allusion. 

It would be out of the question to follow 
the author step by step through his work. To 
do so would be to re-write the book. Suffice 
to say that it is thorough without being dull, 
learned and yet not pedantic, profound but 
at the same time amusing throughout. 
The opening chapter is naturally occupied 
with Chaucer, and among various points of 
interest which are discussed in it, the line 
of demarcation between the “ gentles ” and 
the “roughs” in the Canterbury Tales is 
dwelt upon at great length, the author being 
of opinion that the distinction between these 
two great classes must be very fully felt 
before we can realise how completely Chaucer 
understood the chivalric life of the educated 
classes and also the common talk of churls. 
In other words, if w r e suppose the Miller’s 
Tale to have pleased the Knight, or to have 
been told in the hearing of the Prioress, we 
lose the whole dramatic force of the double 
representation. At most, the refined folks 
listened half incognito to the ribaldry of 
their inferiors. 

To proceed, William Langland, who 
“ wrote in the old English alliterative metre, 
but went to the fashionable modern poetry 
for the machinery of dream and allegory,” 
is consequently treated after Chaucer. Gower 
follows, and meets with unduly severe stric¬ 
ture. The monotony and bulk of the Con- 
fessio Amantis seem to have worried the 
author into injustice; it is unfair to quote 
as an adequate sentence the monstrous 
charges brought against Gower by the witty 
and perverse Professor Lowell. It seems as 
though the time were really come when it is 
needful to speak up manfully for the poetry 
of Gower. At all events, by the side of the 
American critic’s personal verdict I may be 
allowed to set my own. The Confcssio 
Amantis has always been one of my favourite 
books: the soft, even flow of the octo¬ 
syllabics, the frequent sudden felicities of 
phrase, the serene precision with which the 
stories develope themselves one by one, have 
combined to make Gower’s poem one of 
those which rest nearest to my hand, and in 
which I most frequently dip for casual 
refreshment. Gower is neither sublime, nor 
animated, nor witty; he reminds one of a 
little quiet copse in one of the less pictur¬ 
esque English counties, a place where one 
enjoys an aimless ramble now and then, 
satisfied with the colour of the lichen 
on the boughs, with tho mysterious sense 
of vitality and growth, and with such com¬ 
mon but charming blossoms as the quiet 
change of the seasons can produce. The 
same thirst for fervid poetical excitement 
that has made the elegant master-pieces of 
the eighteenth century, the grace of Aken- 
side, the precision of Collins, intolerable to 
the present generation of readers, may ac¬ 
count for the scorn with which most people 
nowadays regard Gower. 

The chapter on the Elizabethan Son¬ 
neteers is perhaps the one which displays 
most prominently the delicate qualities of 
Mr. Minto’s criticism. Almost every sen¬ 
tence in this section is weighty and sug¬ 
gestive. The composition of sonnets did 
not become a passion with the greater poets 
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till the last decade of the sixteenth century. 
Mr. Minto has not mentioned, nor am I 
aware that it has been pointed out, that as 
early as 1563 sonnets of a legitimate form— 
that is to say, poems of fourteen lines in 
heroio measure, ending with a couplet—were 
printed in English. These were in the 
poems of Barnabe Googe, a young person 
of much learning and no talent, who had 
just returned from Italy and Spain. When 
one recollects "that Ronsard was publishing 
in 1552, in his Amours, sonnets as rich in 
thought and structure as those of Mr. Ros¬ 
setti, the extreme baldness of our first son¬ 
nets is surprising; but it is perhaps stranger 
still that the beautiful French poetry of the 
middle of the sixteenth century—poetry 
that had received the mantle of inspiration 
from the fainting Italian muse—should have 
exercised no appreciable influence on English 
literature, except in the case of Spenser, 
who acknowledges his debt to Clement 
Marot, and might have been still franker. 
The epoch of good sonnet-writing in 
England set in suddenly in 1590 with the 
splendid lines, usually attributed to Sir 
Walter Raleigh, which precede the Faery 
Queen. Then, as if awakened by that high 
clarion, there arose poet after poet, all 
gracious creatures of the courtly world of 
song, till at last, in 1598, Shakspere himself 
came forward, and in a series of sonnets that 
outdid all others that the world had seen, 
finally conquered that form of verse also for 
poets of the middle class. For in literal truth 
the sonnet was at first the peculiar preserve of 
the grand seigneurs of the poetic craft; not 
fire-eating dramatists like Marlowe, nor Bo¬ 
hemian poets like Gascoigne, but scholars 
and gentlemen of refinement made use of 
it. Sidney first, and then Daniel; then the 
graceful and melancholy Constable; then 
Lodge, whose clear spirit, composed of fire 
and dew, scarcely could endure a heavier 
shrine than a short lyric or sonnet; then 
Watson, scholarly and uninventive, and the 
serious-minded Drayton ; and last of all, 
Spenser, in his Amoretti. These men form 
a defined school, the presence and importance 
of which in our literature has hardly been 
acknowledged. Their sonnets were poured 
like incense on the altar of beauty ; indeed, 
of some of them—of Constable, of Lodge—it 
might be said that their very being and per¬ 
sonality were consumed in the ardour of 
their adoration. We scarcely know the 
personal individualities of any of these men ; 
we judge of them as we find them in their 
writings: in one more tenderness, in one 
more fire, in another a more ethereal delicacy. 
The exquisite airiness and dewiness of this 
peculiar phase of English poetry give it an 
especial charm, and the rough lives of many 
of the predecessors of Shakspere did not 
soil the purity of their writings. When 
Lodge, hopeless scapegrace that he was, had 
run away on a privateering excursion to the 
Canaries, the exquisite romance of Bosah/nde, 
with all its inimitable lyrics, was crystallising 
inhis brain ; and when Greene was “quaffing, 
carousing and surfeiting all day long ” with 
“ the children of perdition,” the under¬ 
current of his mind was setting to that 
Arcadian shore where Isabel was sitting by 
the river-side, and Infida singing her pa¬ 
thetic “ N’osercz vous, mon bel ami r ” This 


ideal condition of poetic expression was 
short-lived, as periods of extravagant ideality 
always are, whether Petrarch, Calderon or 
Wordsworth be the arch-idealist, and Mar¬ 
lowe broke in upon the Della-Cruscan sen¬ 
timent of the later sonneteers with his 
healthily-masculine apostrophe:— 

“ I cannot cross my arms, or sigh ‘ Ah mo,’ 

* Ah me, forlorn! ’— egregious foppery! ” 

But these ten years of soft singing to the 
virginals had a powerful influence in forming 
the language and literature. 

On the dramatists before Shakspere, Mr. 
Minto is perhaps more original and more in¬ 
teresting than on those that followed. When 
he says of the work of Lyly that “ the whole 
thing is a sort of ginger-pop intoxication, 
with airy bubbles of fanciful conceit winking 
all over,” that Nash is never worth reading 
“ except when in the full swing of harum- 
scarum raillery,” or that the superiority of 
Greene’s lyrical over his blank verse “ sur¬ 
prises us as when an indifferent walker 
proves a light and graceful runner,” one 
is obliged to admit that the apparent flip¬ 
pancy of metaphor and phrase is in reality 
no lightness of judgment, but an intimate 
appreciation of the personal qualities of 
those men. The dramatic poets of those 
days were not gentlemen of fashionable 
habits ; and the nearer one comes to the 
intimate knowledge of men like Peele and 
Nash, the less is one in awe of their pre¬ 
sence. There is a fine couplet in one of the 
Roxburghe Ballads that well characterises 
them all:— 

“ A jolly young blade, who a light heart doth carry, 

And cares for no thing but to have's own vagary.” 

To treat such a gay dog as Greeno with 
dignity is absurd. To have laughed at them 
might have been dangerous—Marlowe wore 
a knife, and Peele had ugly habits—but at 
all events one must have laughed with them. 

Everyone will read the charming chap¬ 
ters on Shakspere, especially the masterly 
study of the sonnets, and the careful effort 
to realise what the personal appearance of 
the young poet must have been in the bloom 
of his adolescence. Ninety pages are de¬ 
voted to what is necessarily a very partial 
and broken view of the prominent features 
of Sbakspero’s style, but in which the author 
contrives to say many true and some new 
things. The rest of the dramatists have to 
be hurried over in scarcely fifty pages, and 
this gives a sense of incompleteness to the 
end of the book. Nor are the sketches of the 
great playwrights iu all cases satisfiictory. 
The praise of Marston will seem to most rea¬ 
ders excessive, the praise of Chapman to still 
more will be unintelligible. Mr. Swinburne 
will soon enlighten us on his own views of 
Chapman’s genius, and may throw light on 
what is still dark in Mr. Minto’s laudation. 
At present, I own myself, for one, to be 
wholly sceptical when I am asked to believe 
that the Revenge for Honour is “entitled to 
a high place among the works of the best 
tragedians.” The stiffness and wordiness of 
Chapman’s dramas seem to me to militate 
against the possibility of their enjoyment. 
The chapters devoted to Jouson and Dekker 
are excellent; the latter is evidently a man 
with whom the author has a warm personal 
sympathy ; the judgment passed on Middle¬ 


ton will surprise most readers, “Middle¬ 
ton’s genius was essentially comic and un- 
romantic ; ” but, in spite of the often-quoted 
passages from the Witch, it is certainly as 
just as it is new. On Webster Mr. Minto is 
particularly inadequate, as may be seen in 
comparing his remarks with those on Cyril 
Tourneur which follow. The ingenuous 
reader would certainly suppose Tourneur 
the greater genius of the two, if he knew 
them both only from Mr. Minto’s descrip¬ 
tion. Mr. Swinburne’s famous monograph 
on Ford is warmly praised, but with his 
usual independence of thought, tho author 
finds some new things to say, even of tho 
Broken Heart. Shirley finds little favour, 
and Heywood is, most unworthily, and this 
is perhaps the greatest blunder in the book, 
pushed aside into total contempt, alongside 
of Randolph and Rowley. It is remarkable 
that the only two poets for whose works 
Mr. Minto displays an utter lack of sympathy 
are the two great button-holers, John Gower 
and Thomas Heywood. 

Enough has been said, it is hoped, to 
prove how very high the standard of criti¬ 
cism is which Mr. Minto has set before him, 
and how nearly he has attained to his own 
high aim. He will not, therefore, suppose 
that it is in any captious or ungenerous spirit 
that I venture to make one or two sugges¬ 
tions with regard to the plan he has adopted. 
In the first place the arrangement that gives 
more space to the period of renaissance and 
transition than to that of Shakspere’s con¬ 
temporaries and successors seems dispro¬ 
portionate, even in point of historic inte¬ 
rest, especially as not one great poet, and 
only one second-rate, Wyatt, belongs to it. 
Secondly, the omission of the whole school 
represented by Father Southwell, Sir John 
Davys and Donne, is unaccountable in a 
work purporting to characterise the English 
poets down to Shirley. Southwell was 
executed two years before Shirley was bom. 
Lastly, though plenty of space is devoted to 
the Scotch disciples of Chaucer, not one lino 
is spared for the lyrists, for the three Alex¬ 
anders, Scot, Montgomery, and Hume, for 
Sir Richard Maitland, or for William Drum¬ 
mond. To cease carping, a little more care¬ 
ful revision of the proofs would have made 
Thomas Rowley, William, would have named 
Marston’s poem “ Pygmalion’s Statue,” and 
not “ Pygmalion and Galathea,” as it stands, 
and would have made intelligible the quota¬ 
tion from Lodge’s Wit’s Misery on p. 344. 

On the whole this is a charming contri¬ 
bution to the aesthetical literature of our 
country, and, as far as I am able to judge, 
no book since Hazlitt’s Lectures has ap¬ 
proached it in the breadth and fulness of its 
judgments of old English poetry. It is to 
be hoped that the author is already busy on 
a continuation of his work. 

Edmund W. Gosse. 


Under the title of Russian Romance, Messrs. 
Henry S. King & Oo. will shortly publish a selec¬ 
tion from the Tales of Belkin, by the well-known 
Russian writer Pousnkine. The following are the 
titles of these stories, which have been translated 
by Mrs. C. TeLfer (nee Mouravief):—“ The Cap¬ 
tain’s Daughter,” “ The Moor of Peter the Great,'’ 
“ The Lady Rustic,” “ The Pistol Shot,” “ The 
Undertaker.” 
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The Original Lists of Persons of Quality, Emi¬ 
grants, Religions Exiles, Political Rebels, 
Serving Men sold for a tenn of years, Ap¬ 
prentices, Children stolen, Maidens pressed, 
and others icho went from Cheat Britain to 
the American Plantations, 1000-1700, with 
their ages, the localities where they formerly 
lived in the Mother Country, the Names of 
the Ships in which they embarked, ami other 
interesting particulars: from MSS. pre¬ 
served in the State Paper Department of 
Iter Majesty’s Public Record Office, Eng¬ 
land. Edited by John Camden Hotten. 
(London : Chatto & Windus, 1874.) 

This is in all respects a snmptnons volume, 
to the mechanical execution of which too 
much praise cannot be awarded. As it was 
avowedly prepared, and is now published, 
mainly for the transatlantic market, it was 
well that it should appear in an attractive 
form, in order that it may thus compensate 
somewhat for the disappointment its contents 
will inevitably produce. It is no secret that 
the volume has been extensively heralded 
in the United States, and the prospectuses, 
if they did not so state distinctly, conveyed 
the impression that it would contain tran¬ 
scripts of documents hitherto unknown or 
republished, which would throw great light 
upon the history of the early American 
settlers. Hence much anxiety has been felt 
by those who were induced to subscribe for 
the work on the strength of these announce¬ 
ments, which anxiety has not been allayed 
by the tardiness of the publication. More 
than a year ago, in answer to a personal 
application made at the publishers’ office, it 
was stated that the work was then in the 
binders’ hands and would be issued imme¬ 
diately. If the delay has been for the pur¬ 
pose of making the volume moro valuable, 
of course no complaint can be made ; but 
that, so far as American subscribers are con¬ 
cerned, may at least be questioned. 

In the year 1860, the now venerable 
Samuel Gardner Drake, of Boston, who had 
been residing two or three years in England, 
engaged in historical and antiquarian re¬ 
searches, published a small and unpretending 
volume, under the modest title of Result of 
some. Researches among the British Archives 
for Information relative to the Founders of 
New England. That volume contains, within 
t!ie compass of about a hundred convenient 
pages, all that is in the more elaborate work 
before us which relates to the early settlers 
of New England, and most, if not all, of the 
lists of emigrants to Virginia and the West 
India Islands. Besides this, there have since 
been published, in the quarterly journal of 
the New England Historic-Genealogical 
Society, transcripts of other documents of a 
similar character, afterwards discovered in 
the Public Record Office, of which the pre¬ 
sent volume takes no notice whatever. 

Instead, therefore, of obtaining new and 
important materials, as they were led to ex¬ 
pect, the American subscribers to this work 
will find that they are merely duplicating 
the volumes already on their library shelves, 
amd that no addition whatever has been 
made to the stock of knowledge which they 
already possess respecting their emigrant 
ancestors. 

Under these circumstances, it is to be 


regretted that the editor saw fit only to re¬ 
cognise Mr. Drake's labours by a single line 
in the Preface, stating that in 1860 he pub¬ 
lished his volume. The fact is, that the 
credit of first giving these interesting and 
important lists to the world is due solely to 
Mr. Drake, and it would have been both 
modest and prudent to have paid a little 
more respect to one who is venerated as a 
Gamaliel among American antiquaries. 

If it were assumed that Mr. Drake’s ver¬ 
sion of these lists is imperfect or incorrect, 
then a perfect and correct reprint of them 
would be not only justifiable, but highly 
commendable. No such assumption, how¬ 
ever, is made, and it is only by a careful 
examination of the two versions that certain 
discrepancies are detected, to which it may 
not be amiss to direct attention. It is hardly 
necessary to say that the value of such lists 
depends upon the accuracy with which the 
originals have been transcribed and printed. 
If they arc not faithful transcripts they are 
worse than valueless, because they will mis¬ 
lead those who consult them. In the pre¬ 
sent instance the question of accuracy is 
fairly raised, because the discrepancies are 
numerous and often very important. The 
following will serve to show' their character. 
They are all surnames, and are thus dif¬ 
ferently given by the two transcribers :— 


Pago 

Hotten 

Drake 

54 

Winckoll 

'Winckoll 

59 

Buckley 

Buekloy 

,, 

Battriek 

Buttrick 

60 

Longe 

Lougie 

62 

Gibson 

Gilson 

72 

Haies 

Haus 

76 

Hall 

Hull 

87 

Tasclio 

Tusolie 

92 

Ualliack 

Hollioek 

107 

Steerer 

Steere 


Burlos 

Burtes 

108 

Buries 

Burnles 

„ 

Spratt 

Sprall 

131 

Stremo 

Sterte 


This list might be indefinitely extended, but 
is sufficient to show that there have been 
fatal misreadings on the part either of Mr. 
Drake or Mr. Hotten. If Mr. Drake was in 
fault, the correction of these fourteen sur¬ 
names would entitle Mr. Hotten to the grati¬ 
tude of those interested in them. If, on the 
other hand, Mr. Hotten blundered, then the 
printing of these fourteen names erroneously 
throws great doubt upon the accuracy of the 
rest of his volume. Certainly, Longe seems 
more likely to be right than Lougie, Taselie 
than Tusolie, and Spratt than Sprall ; but 
how is one to decide between such discrepan¬ 
cies as Buckley and Backlog, Gilson and Gib¬ 
son, Hull and Hall, and especially Sterte 
and Streme —all being equally legitimate 
and reasonable names P It is, of course, 
not impossible that Mr. Drake may 
have been in some instances unable 
to decipher a letter or a word, but it 
will be found, on examining his book, 
that, whenever a doubt arose, he sought 
capable assistance, and finally adopted the 
orthography agreed upon by the experts at 
the Record Office. It must also be re¬ 
membered that Mr. Drake took a deep 
personal and national interest in the work 
in which he was engaged, and was impelled 
by every possible motive to secure perfect 
accuracy in his transcripts. He had been 
engaged all his life in historical and anti¬ 


quarian pursuits, and was as familiar with 
the chirography of the period as, to say the 
least, any professional copyist of the present 
day. Two or three instances of misconcep¬ 
tion occur in his volume, arising from his 
lack of thorough acquaintance with the old 
trades and professions, and their designation 
by terms different from those in use in his 
own country; but, so far as the names of 
persons are concerned, it would be unwise 
on the part of Americans to reject his 
nomenclature and accept the new one until 
the latter has been proved to be correct. 

There are several instances in which Mr. 
Hotten’s version renders good service, and 
it is but just that these should be specified. 
On page 77, against two of the names, he 
appends the description “ 2 maid ser¬ 
vants,” and this Mr. Drake omits. Trifling 
as this may appear to the non-genealogical 
mind, this addition gives the two persons 
named a distinct position, and removes them 
from the possibility of being connected with 
families of the same names of a higher 
social grade. On page 55, and in one or 
two other cases, Mr. Hotten describes as 
“ carriers ” persons distinguished by Mr. 
Drake as “ curriers,” and the former is pro¬ 
bably correct. Also, Mr. Hotten classes as 
“ sawyers ” those whom Mr. Drake took to 
be “ lawyers,” and here again Mr. Hotten 
is undoubtedly right. This correction is 
extremely important, because, according to 
the transatlantic conception of these terms, 
it at once transfers the individuals so de¬ 
scribed from about the highest to about the 
lowest social rank. Again, on page 130, 
Mr. Hotten describes one Isaac Heath as a 
“ Hamis Maker,” whereas Mr. Drake had 
read “Harms Maker;” and it is amusing 
to find him defending his version in a foot¬ 
note by assuming that the Cockney aspirate 
had found its way into the chirography of 
the period. Of course an arms maker, as 
Mr. Drake translates the term, would in 
England have been described as an ar¬ 
mourer. But even in this case Mr. Drake 
proves how carefully he scanned every 
word, for he says in his note, “ The 
MS. is clear as I have copied it.” The 
letter i was evidently not dotted, and hence 
his difficulty; but there is no doubt that 
Mr. Hotten correctly adopts harness maker. 

Against this very excusable difficulty of 
Mr. Drake’s may be set two for which Mr. 
Hotten, or whoever wrote the foot-notes to 
the present version, can hardly be excused. 
On page 78, against the name of Thomas 
Whitton, occurs the description “ bro 
wever,” which, either accidentally, or be¬ 
cause it was inexplicable to him, Mr. Drake 
omitted altogether. The foot-note reads, 

“ meaning not clear.” Did the writer never 
hear of “broad weavers”? Again, on 
page 87, where the minister of “ Thissel- 
worth ” is mentioned, a foot-note reads, “ Is 
it possible that this is intended for Isle- 
worth ? I can find no Thisselworth.” Any 
respectable antiquary would simply reply, 
Is it possible that it is intended for anything 
else ? 

As has been said, the portion of this work 
important to Americans has already been 
compressed within the limits of a small and 
convenient volume, and, although it was 
prepared for and is somewhat ostentatiously 
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dedicated to them, the rest, and by far the 
larger portion of it, may be at once dis¬ 
missed as of little or no value to them. The 
lists of transported rebels sold to the planters 
in the West Indies, and the Barbadoes docu¬ 
ments generally, possess no more interest 
than would similar ones relating to any 
other and more distant British colonies. 
This portion of the volume, however, was 
well worth publishing for home use, and if 
Mr. Hotten, or his representatives, had not 
attempted to beguile the American public 
with a reprint of Mr. Drake’s book, but had 
announced and produced a volume of im¬ 
portant genealogical collections, there would 
havo been no complaint to make, and no 
reason why these Original Lin's should not 
be commended as worthy of a place in 
every public and private antiquarian library 
in England and elsewhere. It is against 
the unfair treatment of the American public 
that this protest has been made, and, having 
made it, we may now speak of the volume 
as it really deserves, with reference to its 
circulation at home. 

Although Mr. Drake’s book is widely dis¬ 
tributed in the United States, it would pro¬ 
bably be difficult to obtain it in England, 
and therefore its reproduction here is not 
only justifiable but creditable, while the ad¬ 
dition of the other lists and official docu¬ 
ments, of considerable though perhaps nut 
equal importance, renders the ponderous 
volume before us one of the most interesting 
contributions to the department of Historic- 
Genealogy that have ever been issued in this 
country. From these aj parently dry columns 
of names may be gleaned data that will fill 
a hiatus in many a family history. These 
thousands of names are those of English 
men and English women who, literally taking 
their lives into their hands, went forth into 
then almost unknown regions, fearless 
pioneers in an enterprise that created ano¬ 
ther England, and perpetuated the English 
name and character throughout another con¬ 
tinent. It is fitting that their memory 
should be preserved, for, whatever the 
motives that first induced their exile, they 
were the instruments of greatly enhancing 
the glory of their race and country. 

After the lists of the New England emi¬ 
grants, next in interest will be those relating 
to Virginia, and of these, perhaps, the most 
important are those which give the names of 
the settlers who were living in that colony 
in February, 1623-4, and of those who had 
died previous to that date. Another list, a 
year later, shows the changes which had 
taken place during the twelvemonth. 

The records relating to Bermuda and to 
Barbadoes will be found of great interest, 
though chiefly of a later date. It is some¬ 
thing to know who were living at Barba- 
does two hundred years ago, how many 
children, hired servants, bought servants, 
and slaves, each possessed, and how many 
acres of land they owned. These facts, as 
well as an official record of all the baptisms 
and burials that occurred thero during a 
period of eighteen months, will he found in 
the very handsome volume before us. 

One familiar with American history and 
biography can readily recognise, on almost 
every page devoted to the American emi¬ 
grants, the ancestors of men who have since 


risen to eminence, and whose names are 
household words. Surely it is not time 
wasted, nor sympathy and sentiment misap¬ 
plied, when, taking almost at random a name 
from these pages, one looks down the long 
line of years, and, at the end of two centu¬ 
ries or more, finds at one extremity an emi¬ 
grant “ husbandman,” and at the other, 
in direct descent, a well-known divine, 
statesman, or perhaps president. The 
lesson thus taught is a practical and perti¬ 
nent one ; for, in no civilised country that 
is not English, or has not been English, can 
such an experience be found. 

This volume is, to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, an English Family Record, and as 
such maybe commended to English families, 
and the descendants of English families, 
wherever they exist. 

Joseph Lemuel Chester. 


Journal of Henry Cockburn, being a Continua¬ 
tion of the Memorials of His Time, 1831-54. 
In Two Volumes. (Edinburgh: Edrnon- 
ston & Douglas, 1874.) 

Letters chiefly connected with the A ffairs of 
Scotland, from Jlevry Cockburn, afterwards 
LnrdCoclcbum, to T. F. Kennedy, M.P.,after¬ 
wards the llight Hon. T. F. Kennedy, with 
other Letters from eminent Persons during 
the same Period. (London : W. Ridgway, 
1874.) 

Those who remember Lord Coekburn’s 
Memorials will take up the continuation of 
them now published with great expecta¬ 
tions, and we very much fear the book will 
disappoint them. It was impossible, how¬ 
ever, that it should he as interesting, or 
havo the same kind of interest, as the ear¬ 
lier work. Scotland was Scotland in 1800. 
By 1830 it had been in a great degree assi¬ 
milated to the sister country, and the pro¬ 
cess of Anglicisation was in rapid progress 
during the period over which the Journal 
extends. The Memorials mainly owe their 
interest to a state of manners which, even 
in Cockburn’s boyhood, was vanishing—the 
manners of a society in which whimsical 
persons and humourists abounded—a society 
presenting odd contrasts, not without polish, 
for example, yet wanting in refinement, and 
given to a terrible plainness of speech, com¬ 
bining a certain stateliness and love of 
form with an irrepressible tendency to high 
jinks. The most curious specimens of this 
curious society are preserved for us in the 
Memorials , and go far to make it the de¬ 
lightful book it is. For the Journal such 
materials wero only to a slight extent 
available ; and, though Cockburn made the 
most of them, they were not enough in quan¬ 
tity to impress a character upon the work. 
It for the most part deals with passing 
political and ecclesiastical events, and it has 
therefore, for the most part, just the kind 
and degree of interest which belong to the 
comments upon such events of a sagacious 
and sound-beaded observer. This is not 
saying much for it; and it should be added 
that a great deal of space is bestowed on 
matters which must be somewhat languidly 
regarded out of Scotland. There are, for 
example, frequent and lengthy notices of 
the reform of the Scotch law ; and the con¬ 


troversies which broke up the Scotch Church 
in 1843 occupy a large portion of the two 
volumes. The importance of such subjects 
is not to be gainsaid, but they are scarcely 
what one has learned to look for in a book 
bearing the name of Henry Cockburn. Not 
that politics are ignored in his earlier work 
But even the politics of Scotland had some¬ 
thing astounding about them in the early 
part of this century, and in Cockburn’s pre¬ 
sentation they are dwarfed by the strange 
personalities which are seen mingling in 
them. The notices of his friends and neigh¬ 
bours, which he put into his Journal as, one 
after another, they died or got promotion, 
are what chiefly show the peculiar abilities 
displayed iu Coekburn’s previous works; 
but most of these relate to persons of merely 
local note, and persons, it must be said, of 
a tamer breed than the eighteenth-century 
heroes of Cockburn’s youth. 

Of the letters to Mr. Kennedy, which have 
been published almost simultaneously with 
the Journal, the chief thing to he said is that 
the)' have been published without the autho¬ 
rity of Lord Coekburn’s executors, and that 
by them the publication is regarded as a 
breach of confidence. It is easy to under¬ 
stand their annoyance. The letters are 
hastily-written notes about political affairs, 
tlie interest of which has passed away, and 
they have no historical value. Nearly a 
third of them belong to the Reform period, 
and, in fact, disclose the workings and 
shift mgs of Cockburn's mind as to the 
details of the Scotch Reform Bill. Those 
of earlier date are almost wholly concerned 
with projects for the improvement of the 
law of Scotland, which Mr. Kennedy, coun¬ 
selled and prompted by Cockburn, attempted 
to carry in the House of Commons. Of the 
matters dealt with in these letters, Cock- 
burn, showing his habitual discretion, dis¬ 
posed in a few pages of his Memorials — 
saying extremely little, too, of cither Mr. 
Kennedy or himself in connexion with 
them. Then, while it is evident that the 
priming-knife has been freely used npon the 
letters—otherwise, they must have been 
more amnsing than they are—many passages 
and expressions havo been preserved which 
Cockburn’s friends would certainly have 
obliterated. The publication of the letters 
in which Jeffrey’s failings in the manage¬ 
ment of public business are candidly dis¬ 
cussed—letters necessary to be written— 
would have pained Cockburn intensely; and 
it is not possible he should have liked it to 
be generally known that be habitually wrote 
of Lord Moncrieff, whom as man and judge 
he much esteemed, as Creeffy. Of such 
errors of non-omission there are in Mr. 
Kennedy’s volume quite enough to cause 
vexation to Lord Cockburn’s literary execu¬ 
tors. Perhaps, however, they have been 
treated too seriously. As for Mr. Kennedy, 
it is plain that he has been thinking mainly 
of himself, regarding Cockburn chiefly as a 
means of recalling himself to the memory of 
the world in which he once felt himself of 
some use and importance. Old age has its 
privileges, and even those who hold the 
charge made against him to be proved must 
admit extenuating circumstances. Cock¬ 
burn, at any rate, does not suffer by his pub¬ 
lication, for in nearly every page of it we 
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have evidence of his good sense, good nature, 
and public spirit. 

What the Journal discloses as to Cock- 
lmm himself can be very shortly stated. 
At the date at which it begins he was 
Solicitor-General for Scotland, under Lord 
Grey's administration, Jeffrey being Lord 
Advocate. He became a Lord of Session in 
November, 18114. In 1843, he passed into 
the Second Division of the Inner House of 
the Court of Session, and there he remained 
till his death in 1854. As Solicitor-General, 
his most important task was the prepara¬ 
tion of the Scotch Reform Bill, which, how¬ 
ever, underwent extensive alterations after 
passing out of his hands. As a judge, the 
most important eases he had to deal with 
were the Church cases which led to the 
Disruption of the Church of Scotland in 
1843. In these Coekbnrn took the popular 
or Free Church side, and he held to it very 
strongly. It is obvions that he regarded 
the Scotch ecclesiastical controversy as out 
of sight the most important matter with 
which he had ever had to do, and, indeed, 
as among the most important things in 
modem history". About himself and his 
own a flairs Cockbum is properly reticent. 
No chronicler ever supplied fewer materials 
for the biographer. 

The ecclesiastical controversy which in¬ 
terested Coekbnrn so profoundly that it is 
the most prominent thing in his Journal , 
preluded the failure of a curious experi¬ 
ment. The most important aspect of it 
can be briefly presented. If Cockbum be 
right, the Scotch Church, as it was before 
the decisions which led to the Disruption, 
came nearer to Cavour’s conception of a 
free Church in a free State than any other 
institution we have ever read of. It was a 
separate power, with courts possessing an 
extensive jurisdiction, which they exercised 
in complete independence of the ordinary 
tribunals. From the judgments of these 
courts on questions of doctrine or discipline 
there was no appeal to the courts of law. 
In all properly ecclesiastical or spiritual 
matters they were supreme, even when ma¬ 
terial interests were involved. in them—- 
though the right of the Civil Courts in cer¬ 
tain cases to come in to dispose of such 
interests seems to have been admitted when 
once it had been asserted. The induction 
of clergymen into livings, and the deposition 
of clergy’men from the office of the ministry 
which involved the loss of their livings, 
were, on this view, matters in which the 
Church Courts were absolutely unfet¬ 
tered. These Courts also claimed a right 
of legislating within certain limits in 
matters concerning the interests of the 
Church. It was the exercise of this 
right which brought them - into collision 
with the Court of Session, the limitation of 
patronage being the object of the untoward 
piece of legislation—known as the Veto Act 
—out of which came this result. The Court 
of Session, on being appealed to, declared the 
\ eto Act illegal, held that certain clergymen 
who had been in terms of it refused institu¬ 
tion to livings were entitled to be inducted 
into them, required the Church Courts, under 
the penalties of contempt, to induct them, 
and when certain other clergymen for obey¬ 
ing its mandate in opposition to that of the 


General Assembly, had been deposed by the 
Assembly, intervened to prevent effect being 
given to the sentence. Here were the an¬ 
cient rights of the Church set at nought, 
the liberties believed to be inherent in her 
as a church, as well as conceded to her by 
law—her “ spiritual independence ”—en¬ 
croached upon, her former position within 
the State destroyed. A violent popular 
agitation arose, and the State refusing to 
undo what the Courts had done, the great 
secession of 1843 occurred. More than half 
the people of Scotland are said to have left 
the national church. Nearly a third of its 
ministers threw up their livings—to the in¬ 
finite astonishment of the Government of 
the day, which had trusted fondly to the 
restraining influence of loaves and fishes. 
Their self-sacrifice, which certainly made a 
great impression on the world, made Cock- 
burn aglow with admiration. He speaks of 
it as almost without a parallel, as an occur¬ 
rence of the kind rarest in moral history. 
That the secessionists were right in law he 
had not the shadow of a doubt. The Star 
Chamber, he says, never encroached more 
flagrantly upon the common law of England 
than the Court of Session did upon the legal 
rights of the Scotch Church. The ablest 
lawyers of Scotland, too, were of the same 
opinion. Supposing their view correct, the 
matter for wonder is that the Church should 
have held its independent position so long, 
rather than that it should have had at last 
to pass under the yoke of the State. 

A slight concession in regard to patronage 
might have averted for an indefinite time 
the conflict between Church and State, and 
after the Disruption of the Church, conces¬ 
sion was made in an Act prepared by Lord 
Aberdeen. This measure was undoubtedly 
framed with the intention of maintaining 
patronage, and, in appearance, conceded 
very little ; but it worked in such a way that 
patronage soon became practically worthless, 
and during the present year it has been 
abolished. Coekbnrn gives another rather 
striking illustration of the quality of the 
same statesman’s political foresight. The 
unlimited entail of land which prevailed in 
Scotland had been during twenty years 
hotly assailed by law reformers without the 
least effect. Its warmest friends, however, 
perceived that it carried with it some incon¬ 
veniences. Lord Aberdeen undertaking to 
rid it of these, and put it into good working 
order, with one stroke ensured its destruc¬ 
tion. He procured for heirs of entail in 
possession—much to their satisfaction—a 
limited right of burdening the land with 
provisions for younger children. No sooner 
had this been done, than it was observed 
that in a few generations the subjects of 
entail must be eaten up for such provisions. 
The Act, too, was so convenient to entailed 
proprietors, that they soon desired to have 
the precedent set by it followed, and they 
succeeded. The process of extinguishing 
entails thus accelerated, the unlimited en¬ 
tail was by and by" with universal consent 
given up, and the Scotch law assimilated to 
that of England. The thoughtless tamper¬ 
ing of an eminent admirer thus destroyed an 
institution which would have stood firm to 
this day against hostile attacks. 

Cockbum has supplied us with elaborate 


accounts of the leaders of the Scotch Church, 
and of the distinguished contemporaries, 
lawyers and politicians, with whom he lived 
familiarly in Edinburgh. These, however, 
are too long to be quoted here; and, in 
truth, painstaking and judicious as they are, 
they do not delight us like the careless, 
rapid sketches thrown off without a thought 
of responsibility, of which the Memorials are 
full. Oddities, indeed, suited Cockbum best; 
and some of his greatest successes have 
been made with peculiar people who were 
perfectly obscure. For Dr. Chalmers he 
had a profound admiration and affection. 
The secret of Chalmers’s wonderful oratory, 
he says, was intensity of manner, for most 
of his speeches could be read without emo¬ 
tion. “ It is only,” he adds, “ when his 
feelings are brought out in his emphasis, in 
his views, in bis curious sentences, in his 
lofty objects, and in the general look and 
air of the speaking man, that his oratory 
can be understood.” ‘‘How he bums,” 
Cockbum goes on : “ I shed more tears of 
pure admiration than I have done since 
they were forced from me by the magnifi¬ 
cence of Mrs. Siddons.” And yet this im¬ 
passioned orator not only" carefully prepared 
his speeches, but delivered them from notes. 
There was a strong affection between Chal¬ 
mers and Jeffrey also. Cockbum says that 
on one occasion Jeffrey had let drop some¬ 
thing which Chalmers took for a confession 
of infidelity", but that instead of starting off 
in horror, or answering by abuse, Chalmers 
drew to him more gently than before. “ He 
behaved as gently to me ever after,” Jeffrey 
told Cockburn, “ as any mother to a sick 
child.” Of Jeffrey, Cockburn says that 
“ head and heart included, his was the finest 
nature I have ever known.” He was pre¬ 
pared for Jeffrey’s failure in the House of 
Commons. “ Nearly sixty years of age, a 
bad trachea, inexperience, and a great repu¬ 
tation ” were conditions, be thought, fatal to 
success in that assembly. But Jeffrey’s 
failure was more signal than he had ex¬ 
pected it to be, more signal perhaps than the 
world would ever have known it to have been 
but for the publication of Cockbura’s letters 
to Mr. Kennedy". The good in him seems 
to have been largely answerable for his 
mistakes. “ He is too pure himself,” Cock- 
bum writes to Mr. Kennedy, ” to suspect 
others. But he is very docile, and grateful 
to every teacher. Just tell him to distrust 
words and villains.” Everybody near him 
seems to have managed him, but ho was found 
more docile by political opponents than by 
political friends. Cockburn’s exhortations 
to Mr. Kennedy" to put up with any and 
everything from Jeffrey were incessant. 
“ There is no man,” he says in one place, 
“ to whom more kindness is due, or on whom 
kindness is less wasted. I don’t hold out to 
you the hope that anything you may do will 
save you the agony of his habits or defects. 
But while we curse his failings we must 
patiently and good-naturedly manage them 
to the best advantage.” In a very different 
tone does Cockburn write of Jeffrey’s life¬ 
long friend, Lord Brougham. “ The least 
amiable man,” he calls him in the Journal, 
“ and I think not entertaining, but only 
because I cannot be entertained where there 
is a constant dread of some explosion, for 
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what he says is always curious and power¬ 
ful.” In one of his letters to Mr. Kennedy, 
where, by the way, Brougham is always 
spoken of as the Evil, or the Evil Principle, 
Cockbum reiterates this, and describes 
Brougham as the least great of all eminent 
men. When he came to write the life of 
Jeffrey, Cockburn was much perplexed as to 
what he should do about Brougham (who 
was then alive), and in the end he resolved 
to say nothing about him. “ What a fact,” 
he writes to Mrs. Kennedy, “ in the history 
of that man, that the lives of four of those 
with whom his history ought to have been 
intermingled—viz., your father [Sir Samuel 
Romilly], Mackintosh, Homer, and Jeffrey— 
have now been published, and he cast out of 
them all.” A damning fact, indeed ! 

Cockbum, though a Liberal from his 
youth, and disposed to be hopeful about the 
future of the race, could not restrain an 
occasional sigh over the progress of what 
we call our civilisation. The political changes 
which he had witnessed—and there had been 
vastly more change of this kind in his time 
in Scotland than in England—seemed to him 
purely good, though the modes by which 
they had been procured did not always meet 
his approval. But as for manufactures, he 
seems to have thought we could get on with 
less progress in them; to him they meant a 
deteriorated population, and a great increase 
of pauperism. The modernising of the Court 
of Session into a business-like machine for the 
dispensing of justice, too, he could not help 
deploring, though he knew it was not to be 
resisted, and did not seriously disapprove of 
it. But the six months of vacation—“ our 
two months in spring, the long glories of the 
four months in summer and autumn ”—had 
given the Scotch Bar the greater part of the 
literature which adorned it; eminent Scotch 
lawyers had been also eminent men of let¬ 
ters, because they were not “ worked out by 
nearly constant toil, or vulgarised by law 
being the chief object of their lives and it 
is intelligible that Cockbum should regret 
a system which, whether it suited the public 
or not, had worked well for law and letters 
too. The change of which he saw the be¬ 
ginning has not yet proceeded very far; but 
already the literary character of the Scotch 
Bar has fallen a victim to the division of 
labour. Jeffreys and Cockburns are no 
longer to be found among its successful 
practitioners. But there may be something 
to be said for the division of labour never¬ 
theless ; and, certainly, there is no lack in 
our time of men who dabble in literature. 

D. Maclennan. 


Memoirs of Bartholomew Fair. By Henry 
Morley. (London: Frederick Warne & 
Co., 1874.) 

West Smithfield is historical ground, and 
associated with much that is most interest¬ 
ing in our national annals. It was origin¬ 
ally a marshy piece of ground outside the 
city walls, which was used as the king’s 
market, as well as the recreation place of 
the Londoners. Tournaments and jousts 
were held here for one or two centuries, and 
the highway to the field, along which the 
knights and ladies rode, was called Knight- 
riders or Giltspur Street. In the year 1357 


the kings of England, France and Scotland 
were spectators here of a magnificent dis¬ 
play of chivalry. At a later period, in 
Edward III.’s reign, the King’s mistress, 
Dame Alice Perrtrs, rode to the lists as 
Lady of the Sun; and in May 1390, Chaucer, 
as Clerk of the Royal Works, was employed 
in setting up scaffolding for Richard II. and 
his queen (Anne of Bohemia) to see the 
jousts. 

This is the brilliant side of the picture; 
but there is also a particularly dark one, for 
Smithfield was used as the burial ground of 
the plague-smitten; and the city gallows, 
where Mortimer and Wallace were executed, 
was erected under the elms which grew in 
one part of the field. Later in time the 
Smithfield fires were lighted to burn unfor¬ 
tunate heretics, and a piece of ground oppo¬ 
site the entrance to Great St. Bartholomew 
Church was for many years loaded with the 
bones of martyrs. One of the first of these 
was John Bedby, a tailor, who was burnt in 
the year 1410; and the last, Bartholomew 
Leggatt, a Unitarian, in 1611. During the 
two centuries that passed between these two 
extreme dates, many whose names are now 
honoured suffered death on this spot. 

Not the least interesting of the associa¬ 
tions of Smithfield are connected with the 
fair, which was held here for seven centuries, 
and which has only faded away within the 
last few years. It now lives again in Pro¬ 
fessor Morley’s exhaustive history. 

In order to understand what fairs were 
on their first institution, it is necessary to 
divest our minds of the impression made by 
the foolish and often worse than useless things 
they are now. Formerly they were repre¬ 
sentations of-the world in little, and a com¬ 
plete account of them would illustrate his¬ 
tory in a remarkable manner. The first 
fairs were formed by the gathering of wor¬ 
shippers and pilgrims about sacred places on 
the feast-days of favourite saints, and the 
tolls gathered by the abbots and bishops 
were no insignificant sources of revenue. 
The grant of these tolls from the Crown 
was a concession of some value, and when 
religion threw the mantle of its protection 
over the commerce of the time, it was amply 
rewarded by the money it received in return. 
Fairs for several centuries were the chief 
resorts of trade, and all tradesmen in the 
neighbourhood of them were compelled to 
shut up their shops while they were open. 
Amusements were introduced in order to add 
to the attractions of the fairs, and to induce 
the rich and idle to resort to them. 

Professor Morley has here occupied virgin 
soil. Sixteen years ago, when his book was 
first published, no author had thought the 
subject of fairs worthy of his attention. It 
is only those who have tried to weld into 
a homogeneous whole the miscellaneous 
collections that exist on such a subject as 
this, who can estimate the labour which 
has been expended to produce the book 
before us. 

Raliero (or Rayer), sometime jester to 
Henry I. and then a monk, was the 
founder of the priory, the hospital, and the 
fair, which were all dedicated to the honour 
of St. Bartholomew the Apostle. After his 
conversion he journeyed to Rome, and on a 
certain night St. Bartholomew appeared to 


him in a vision, and instructed him where 
to build a church and monastery. On his 
return he went into Smithfield, and, making 
friends with the children and servants who 
congregated there for recreation, he obtained 
their help in gathering together stones and 
other things profitable for the building and 
for the filling up of the fenny marsh. 
Rahere was clever in the conception, and 
highly successful in the execution, of his 
great undertaking, for he obtained charters 
from the King, and St. Bartholomew assisted 
him with miraculous cures. He died in 
1143, having been prior of his Black Canons 
for more than twenty-two years. Mr. 
Morley is rather severe when he calls him a 
lay jester transformed into a clerical juggler. 

The fair of St. Bartholomew appears to 
have consisted of two distinct parts. Within 
the churchyard of the priory, on the site of 
the street now called Cloth Fair, were the 
booths of the clothiers of all England and 
the drapers of London, and every night the 
gates were locked and watched for the 
safety of the wares exposed for sale. With¬ 
out the gates the pleasure-givers and 
pleasure-seekers met. In course of time 
the priory was suppressed, and the hospital 
became the all-important institution. Houses 
were built in place of booths, but the fair 
still had vitality, and continued to exist as a 
popular resort. When the religious houses 
were being divided among the courtiers, Sir 
Richard Rich purchased the priory for 
10641.11s. 3d., and made the prior’s house 
into his own town mansion. He and his 
descendants or representatives received tolls 
for that part of the fair held within the 
parish of Great St. Bartholomew’s until the 
very last days of the fair. As early as the 
year 1445, the City obtained the right of 
receiving the tolls arising from the use of 
the ground outside the priory. 

The literature of Bartholomew Fair is 
large, but of little value ; it contains, how¬ 
ever, one work of genius, viz., Ben Jonson’s 
play of that name, which was acted before 
James I. in the year 1614. Here all the 
chief characters and incidents of the fair are 
vividly painted, and the pictnre is of great 
value in bringing before us a bit of London 
life in the olden time. It is not a very 
pleasing picture, but the student of manners 
must not be over-nice in his taste. Justice 
Overdo is the representative of the judge of 
the Pie-powder court, that court which was 
set up in every fair for the purpose of 
obtaining prompt justice ; and Captain Jor¬ 
dan, of the roaring horse-courser, who 
bought and sold horses already in use, in 
contradistinction to the horse-dealer who 
traded in horses of his own rearing and 
training. Old Ursula is a distinctive cha¬ 
racter of the fair, and her pigs were long a 
favourite dainty. The enormous sale of pig- 
meat came to an end about the middle of 
the last century, and beef sausages replaced 
roast pork. Mr. Morley points out that the 
sale, century after century, of certain forms 
of cooked meat was partly a continuance of 
the custom of feeding large numbers of visi¬ 
tors that arose out of the necessities press¬ 
ing upon the fair when it was first esta¬ 
blished. 

In old times the country was continually 
visited by^the plague, and during these 
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periods any large gatherings of people were 
peculiarly dangerous, so that we find the 
lair suspended in 1598, and again in 1625, 
1680 and 1665. Bartholomew fair was 
not suppressed by the Puritans, and it 
held its own while the play-houses were 
silenced. During the Commonwealth the 
city, actiug by its Lord Mayors, made 
several attempts to put a check upon the 
freedom of the fair, and thus offended the 
populace, giving occasion for the formation 
of Lady Holland’s mob, which for many 
years did its own will and set constables at 
naught. Mr. Morley prints a broadside en¬ 
titled The Do gou icing of Uartholomeiv Fni/re, 
on account of its connexion with the origin of 
Lady Holland’s mob ; but as the copy which 
he used was torn upon one margin, and had 
lost some rhymes from the second column of 
the verses, he has inserted conjectural words 
between brackets to the extent of thirty 
lines. Now this broadside is not so rare as 
Mr. Morley seems to think, for it was re¬ 
printed some thifty years ago from a perfect 
copy,’ and we are therefore able to see that 
till his emendations are wrong. The verses 
are not of enoitgh interest to induce us to 
quote them entire, but we will give the end 
as a specimen. Mr. Morley prints :— 

But when his I.ofnbhip h.okrd on high, 

John .set up tiijen a devil's err. 

And glad lie \v[ns to see him tty, 

So was Mr. finis.” 

The correct reading is:— 

“ But when his Lordship left the fayre, 

John set up throat did rend the nyret 
And glad lie was, he loud did sweare, 
he was gone. 

So was Mr. Finis.” 

The natural period of the fair was three 
days; that is, the day of assembling on the 
eve of the feast, the feast day, and the day- 
following ; hut at the Rcstorat ion its dura¬ 
tion was extended to a fortnight, and at one 
time even to six weeks. Various attempts 
were made by the City to limit it to the 
original three days, and in 1750 they were 
successful. Three years after this the altera¬ 
tion of the calendar changed the month of 
the fair, and St. Bartholomew’s day fell on 
September 3, instead of August 24. The 
Lord Mayor opened the fair with a proclama¬ 
tion from an early period, and Pan! Hentzner, 
who was visiting our sights in 1598, greatly 
admired the civic magnificence. The Mayor 
was usually content to make his proclama¬ 
tion and retire, but Wilkes drove round the 
entire circuit of the booths in his state coach. 

When all the world, both high and low, 
went to the fan - , it was a good representa¬ 
tive of public opinion, and the sentiments of 
the masses were echoed by the various 
showmen. At the time of the Popish plot 
a play called “ the Coronation of Queen, 
Elizabeth, with the restauration of the Pro. 
testant Religion, or the downfall of the 
Pope,” was played every half-hour to a 
gaping and admiring crowd, and at a 
later date a representation of “ the glorions 
battle obtained over the French and 
Spaniards by the Duke of Marlborough ” was 
added on to the Cri'tition of the 1 Yurld. 
Money was to be made at the fair, and good 
actors did not disdain to aranse the public 
at the “ great theatrical booths.” Thomas 
Doggett, the famous comedian and one of 


the managers of Drury Lane Theatre, kept 
a booth, and Joe Miller, Mrs. Pritchard, and 
Mrs. Cibber all acted in the fair; but Ned 
Shuter was the last actor of note who ap¬ 
peared upon the Smithfield boards, and after 
him the place was given over to the puppet- 
shows, and to such dramatic talent as was 
to be found at Bichardson’s theatre. A 
greater name than any of these remains, 
however, to be mentioned, for the great 
novelist, Fielding, conducted a dramatic 
company during fair-time for several years, 
and acted himself. 

The celebrated rope-dancers, merry an- 
drews and jugglers of many generations, all 
exhibited themselves at Bartholomew Fair. 
Strange and wonderful creatures were al¬ 
ways numerous. Giants and dwarfs, animals 
with twice their proper quantity of legs, 
elephants that could fire guns, learned cats, 
and pigs that could tell fortunes, were highly 
attractive at all times. Pidcock’s wild beast 
show, which consisted of animals brought 
from the menagerie at Exeter Change, was 
the great attraction in the last century, and 
in the present century Wombwell took 
Pidcock's place. 

Long before the fair was cleared away, it 
had become a nuisance, and all respectable 
persons hoped to see the yearly riot abo¬ 
lished. At the beginningof the centurymobs 
of pickpockets surrounded helpless women 
and tore their clothes from their backs, and 
every thief living in London regarded 
Bartholomew Fair as an annual performance 
for his especial benefit. Still it was allowed 
to die out. The City raised the rents higher 
and higher, until nearly all the exhibitors 
ceased to apply for places, and in 1849 the 
fair consisted of a dozen gingerbread stalls. 

In 1850 the Lord Mayor went to proclaim 
the fair as usual, but found that there was 
none worth proclaiming, and after 1855 
the little remnant that still lived on ceased 
to exist. The fair died of contempt, and it 
is far better to make its acquaintance in 
Professor Morley’s volume than to have seen 
it in the flesh. Hexky B. Wheatley. 


Le Due do St. Simon, son Cabinet ct Vllistoire 
dr ties Mannscrits, d'apris ties Documents 
authentignes ct enliirement inedits. Par 
Armand Bascbet. (Paris : Plon, 1874.) 
The Memoirs of St. Simon bold a unique 
place among the sources of French history, 
and form a singular contrast to the narra¬ 
tives of the official historiographers of the 
time. They spare nobody, and their free and 
easy style is that of a book written in the 
presence of the actors on the scene, who sit 
for their portraits, knowing nothing about 
the matter. What life those portraits have ! 
What passion is expressed in them ! Some¬ 
times, it must be acknowledged, it is the 
passion of the author which he has imparted 
to his subjects, and against this defect criticism 
ought to be on its guard. But life is always 
there, and the reader is, as it were, drawn 
into the midst of tho action. 

It is not of this, however, that we have 
to speak here. The book which we are 
noticing is, to a certain extent, only a history 
of the MSS. of this history, and St. Simon’s 
work is of such importance, that we can 
understand a man of learning making 


this the object of his investigation, and 
thinking it of such importance as to excite 
the curiosity of the public. 

The author of the present work resolved 
to enquire through what fortunes and 
vicissitudes these papers, the loss of which 
would have left so great a gap in the 
history of Louis XIV. and the Regency, 
have come down to us; and he has 
proceeded to lay before ns in the fullest 
detail the results at which he has arrived. 
Have wo already in a printed form all that 
St. Simon wrote ? Are there not still in 
the public repositories other MSS. of the 
same author which must be equally interest¬ 
ing ? Do we, in short, want more than the 
fiat has of the authorities who have tho 
custody of these documents to enable us to 
penetrate with the help of the piercing eye 
of that pitiless observer into some part of 
the history of his time which has hitherto 
been veiled in secresy ? 

M. Bascbet introduces us to the hotel of 
the Rue de Grenelle before “ the four-post 
bed hung with yellow damask, bordered and 
crossed with silver lace,” in which the 
commissary of the Chntelet found “a dead 
body, which was, as he was told, that of the 
Duke of St. Simon.” He then brings before 
ns tlie notaries and the lawyers following 
one after the other; he makes us look on at 
the sealing up of the effects of the deceased, 
and at the breaking of the seals. The reader 
will perhaps hold very cheaply some of the 
documents of which the editor has not 
spared him a syllable from very delight at 
having discovered them. It is sufficient to 
know that they are in the hands of M. 
Rouget, who is the present successor of M. 
Delalcu, the Duke of St. Simon’s notary. 
The important fact is that St. Simon bo- 
queatlied his MSS. and papers to his cousin, 
the Bishop of Metz. But the Bishop had 
some difficulty in getting possession of them. 
St, Simon, just like the rest of the grands 
seigneurs of the Regency, was deeply in debt. 
All hisproperty was mortgagedto hiscreditors, 
who received the revenues on condition of 
leaving to him a yearly income on which he 
lived. As soon as the Duke died, these 
creditors wanted to know whether the sale 
of his property would be sufficient to pay 
them oil', and this was the reason of the 
minute inventory taken of the furniture of 
the hotel in the Rue de Grenelle, and of the 
Chateau de la Ferte-Vidame, in Perche, his 
principal residence. As the Bishop of Metz 
insisted on entering upon the possession of 
liis legacy, fresh proceedings ensued, and 
in the end an order of the Parliament 
directed a special inventory of the MSS. to 
be made, in which each article should bo 
separately named (May 10, 1755). This in¬ 
ventory gives us the description of the papers 
of every kind which the Duke had in his 
library. The mere arrangement of the MSS. 
took up fourteen “vacations,” of seven days 
each. The catalogue, which was the result, 
contains no less than 175 numbers. All of 
these do not relate to the writings of St. 
Simon himself, but the four last refer to as 
many bundles shut up in a box and con¬ 
taining 493 letters. Before the end of the 
operation, the secretary and librarian of the 
Duke, being summoned to Paris from La 
Ferte-Vidame, gave evidence as to the authen- 
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ticity of all these MSS., and declared (July 
28, 1755) that he knew of no others. The 
letters which related only to private matters 
were given np to the family; the remainder, 
enclosed in ten or eleven sacks (sacks for 
putting oats in), and five large boxes, each 
shotting with a lock and two padlocks, and 
having three different keys, were placed in 
the care of the notary Delaleu (July 2, 
1756). They were still in his care when the 
Bishop of Metz died, without ever obtaining 
possession of his legacy, and they then passed 
rightfully to his niece, the Marechale de 
Montmorency. They were then, however, 
taken from the notary by an order of the 
King, countersigned by Choiseul, and de¬ 
posited in the archives of the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs (December 21,1760). 

Was this done by any secret arrangement 
•with the family ? We cannot tell. But 
from this moment the Memoirs began to be 
known to some privileged persons. The first 
who saw them was the Abbe de Yoisenon, 
an author of short tales and light comedies. 
It was for him or, as was said, for the use of 
Madame de Pompadour, that the portfolios 
containing St. Simon’s Memoirs and his 
correspondence with the Duke of Orleans 
were taken from the Archives. It was this 
frivolous person who was the first to be 
authorised to draw from this store as he 
pleased. In fact, he made extracts, especially 
from the Memoirs, some say in four quarto 
volumes, others say in eight volumes in 
small folio. Then came Duelos, another con¬ 
fidant of Madame de Pompadour, and through 
her favour historiographer to the King. The 
next was Marmontel, who, like the Abbe de 
Yoisenon, was allowed to take away the 
original, and who, if he did not gather from 
it all that he might have done for the His- 
ioirc de la Rcgence, at least rendered homage 
to the vigour of so grent a writer. 

A little later those who had access to the 
Memoirs ceased to be content with consult¬ 
ing them. They began to offer them to the 
public, at first in fragments printed anony¬ 
mously, then in extracts published with 
more or less alteration, though nominally as 
forming a complete work, with the full name 
and titles of the author. Out of these ex¬ 
tracts were formed the editions of Soulavie, 
1788, 1789, 1791. But the Memoirs of the 
great writer were not really known till 
General the Marquis of St. Simon, having 
the support of his name, and of his relation¬ 
ship to the author, obtained from Louis 
XVIII. the restitution of the MS., and pub¬ 
lished it in its entirety in twenty-one volnmes 
in 8vo. (1829—1890). 

We hope at some future time to be able 
to speak of the work itself. A new edition 
more carefully collated with the MS. is in 
progress of publication under the direction 
of MM. Cheruel and Ad. Regnier, fils. For 
the present we have only to say that 
M. Baschet has the especial merit of having 
pointed out that, besides the Memoirs which 
have been taken from the archives of the 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, there must be 
other MSS. of St. Simon still refnaining 
there. It may be that his book may have a 
more general result than the recovery of 
these particular MSS. In his preface he 
insists energetically on the advantages 
which would ensue if the documents which 


former diplomacy has amassed in these 
archives were delivered over to the re¬ 
searches of history, and he argues that 
there is no longer any public interest to be 
served by forbidding their use. On Feb¬ 
ruary 21, in consequence of a report of the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs, in which the 
same arguments are used as those which 
have been urged by M. Baschet, a decree 
was issued constituting a Commission of the 
Archives of this Department, with directions 
that every possible satisfaction should be 
given to the just claims of history as far as 
it was possible to do so without betraying 
State secrets ( Journal Offieiel, Feb. 22,1874) ; 
since which time the Minister, in anticipa¬ 
tion of the report of the Commission, has 
authorised access to the Archives under cer¬ 
tain restrictions. If M. Bascliet’s opinion 
has had any influence upon this resolution 
of the Duke Decazes, it is the first service— 
and that no slight one—which his book has 
rendered to the public. H. Wallon. 


CURRENT THEOLOGY. 

The Gospel i/s ovm Witness. By the Rov. 
Stanley Loathes, llulsean Lecturer, 1873. (Lon¬ 
don : ilenry S. King & Co., 1874.) Mr. Stanley 
Lenthes may fairly pass as an eminent apologetic 
writer, though he is hardly one of the champions 
of conservative criticism, whom destructive critics 
feel bound to discuss if not to respect. He ad¬ 
dresses himself rather to the general public, who 
are affected not by any special criticism, but bv 
the general impression that there is a great deal 
of criticism afloat; and his method in this work 
at any rate is to call attention to the mass of fact 
which criticism leaves practically unexplained 
while making lavish hypothetical concessions, e.g., 
in order that the gospels may not turn out “ for¬ 
geries,” he says they are practically anonymous. 
The first of the four lectures is taken up with a 
description of the present state of the Church of 
England, designed to show that if we could all put 
ourselves back into the position of new converts 
to Christianity we should bo much better of!', but 
such a remedy for the disorders of a community 
with a long history is impracticable, and hardly 
ought to seem desirable. The second is a clever 
summary of the Gospel of St. Mark. Two points 
call for comment: the first is an attempt to prove 
that the Resurrection is probable it priori, because 
our Lord was put to death for claiming to be the 
Christ. As our Gospels stand, it is clear that 
from first to last He kept this claim in the back¬ 
ground (not choosing, perhaps, to be viewed 
through the bewildering halo of contemporary 
Messianic expectation) and that it was at most the 
pretext for His execution. The second point is an 
unpleasant hankering after the dilemma A at Deus 
out. non bonus, which involves, among other para¬ 
logisms, the assumption that theism in its full sense 
is independent of Christianity. The third lecture is 
taken up with the epistle to the Philippians, which 
is supposed to prove how the facts of Christian 
history worked on a population acquainted with 
Greek culture. The fourth is devoted to general 
illustrations of an argument which it will never 
be possible seriously to discredit, that a beneficent 
belief ought to be held. This is complicated by an 
attempt to show that if an apologist has proved 
anything, he has proved everything. It is im¬ 
possible to give a precise account of the origin of 
Christianity, and difficult to give a coherent ox- 
lanation of its effects without resorting to the 
vpothesis that both are due to the special 
operation of a superhuman Power, but that this 
hypothesis should have a steady influence upon 
conduct, it requires to be supplemented by two 
further assumptions: 1. That our knowledge of 
the details of such operation is accurate enough to 


be made the foundation of inferences; 2. That the 
Power so manifested has complete and unimpeded 
control of the world. For the present, the ten¬ 
dency of science is to make the first assumption 
increasingly difficult, and the tendency of civili¬ 
sation to make the second increasingly difficult. 
The children of this world are in their generation 
wiser than the children of light. 

Forgiveness and Law. By II. Bushncll, D.D. 
(London: Ilodder & Stoughton.) There is 
a radical defect in Dr. Bushuell’s method which 
prevents his works on the Atonement from being 
ermanent contributions to theology. When he 
as formed a conception of the facts which suits 
Ilia spiritual instincts, he compares it, not with the 
teaching of apostles and prophets, but with the 
latest phase of American Calvinism, though, to be 
sure, his philology is so random (for instance, he 
cannot conceive that just itia is Latin for enra-KtiV/, 
and “ righteousness” English for jnstitin) that his 
exegesis even if candid and disinterested would 
be worthless. This is a pity, for thomrli he comes 
nearest to writing English when he is writing 
Emerson, he has some real eloquence, and as much 
spiritual insight as we can expect of theologians 
now. 

In the first edition of the Vicarious Sacrifice, 
the author, after developing in the first two parts 
the thought that by sacrificing Himself (in the 
ordinary literary sense of sacrifice) for the world, 
Christ became the power of God unto salvation, 
proceeded in the last two parts to show that 
this was done without impairing the value of the 
legal sanctions of duty, and that these, in fact, 
were heightened by the authoritative revelation of 
hell and judgment. Though acute, the discussion 
was confused and fragmentary, and, above nil, 
leas original than in the first half of the work. 

These two parts are to be cancelled and replaced 
bv the present work, which is a development of 
the following thoughts. God experienced a real 
difficulty in forgiveness, which He overcame by 
making the costly sacrifice of the Cross for man ; 
Christ through this sacrifice of His life and death 
consecrated the law (viewed as a type of the dis¬ 
cipline of men through the consequences of their 
own actions), by submitting to it, and made this 
submission a means whereby men could rise from 
mechanical grudging obedience to a lixed routine 
(represented, the author thinks, by Law), to the 
freedom of obedience to a personal Inspiration ( re¬ 
presented, the author thinks, by the Command¬ 
ment). 

The first of these thoughts is surprisingly 
anthropomorphic, the main importance of the rest 
is that they suggest acute remarks on the provi¬ 
dential administration we are under in this life, 
which the author thinks is arranged not to give us 
our deserts, but to give us the best chance for our 
characters. Dr. Bushncll intends to incorporate 
the present work in a new issue of Vicarious 
Sacrifice ; in view of this he may, perhaps, do 
well to consider whether the Atonement is really 
a universal necessity of the Christian conscience, 
or a personal necessity of a certain type of 
Christian conscience of which there were few ex¬ 
amples between St. Paul and Luther. St. Augus¬ 
tine passed through the crisis of his conversion 
without feeling what is represented as a universal 
need. Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Gladstone is going to reprint the Homeric 
papers which he contributed to the Contemporan/ 
lierirtr, and which are perhaps forgotten in the 
stir created bv his more famous paper on the 
Ritualists. The title of the volume will be 
“ Homer and Eggpt: A Contribution toioards de¬ 
termining the place of Homer in Chronology. Re¬ 
printed from the Contemporary Review, and 
enlarged.” Messrs. Macmillan are to be the pub¬ 
lishers. 

A work entitled Studies in Design for House 
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Decorators, Desii/ners, and Manufacturers, by 
Christopher Dresser, Ph.D., F.L.S., F.E.B.S., See., 
■will shortly bo published in monthly parts by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin. The work will 
consist of a series of original designs by the 
anthor, prepared during the last fifteen years, 
beautifully printed in water-colours, and accom¬ 
panied by descriptive letter-press. 

_ M essrs. Cn.vrro and Windus will publish, in 
November, a Book of Grotesque Designs and 
Historical Notes, about the births, deaths, and 
characteristics of some kings, queens and other 
things, drawn and written bv S.A. the Princess 
Ilesse-Schwarzbourg. The work will be printed 
in gold and many colours by Dalziel Brothers at 
their Camden Press. 

We are asked to state that Mr. W. II. Smith, 
M.P., will preside at the anniversary festival of 
the Newsvendors’ Benevolent and Provident In¬ 
stitution, on January 20 next. 

A society for the protection of literary pro¬ 
perty and dramatic art has been formed in 
.Russia. The statutes of the society are drawn up 
on the communistic principle that the productions 
of every one of the members should benefit the 
whole society. The latter have to keep up re¬ 
lations with ail the managers of theatres, and 
sell them the right of producing new dramas. 
The royalty goe3 into the society's cash-box, and 
the authors receive the percentage granted by the 
general meeting of the society. 

Lear is the next play of Shakspere's that Mr. 
Aldis Wright will edit’ for the Clarendon Press 
School Series. 

Among the books promised for this autumn 
in the Crated States, are a volume of essays 
by Professor W. D. Whitney; and Parnassus, 
a volume made up of extracts from English 
poetry, edited by Mr. Ralph W aldo Emerson, and 
with an Introduction by him. Scribner, Arm¬ 
strong & Co. announce Notes of a Journey in 1873 

the Russian Province of Turlcestan, bv Eugene 
Schuyler. 

M. Albert RUville has, after a year of wait- 
ing, obtained leave from the French Government 
to deliver a conference on Rabelais, at his native 
town of Dieppe. The Jesuits were vastly scan¬ 
dalised at the idea of a heretic pastor lecturing 
on the witty but profane Rabelais. The conference 
was, we believe, delivered on Friday (October 9). 

Dr. James A. U. Murray has u Fitte the Firste’ 5 
of his parallel four-text edition of Tomas off Ersel- 
doune in revise for the Early English Text Society. 
As ill luck will have it, lines 109-10 exist onlv in 
the partly-burnt Cotton copy, so that four of these 
lines are without their heads. 

Professor Wagner, of Hamburg, has now 
finished his great collection of the earliest works 
of Modern Greek Poetry, in which he has 
printed above 9,000 lines for the first time. Dr. 
Wagner has also just finished a careful reprint of 
Bentley’s famous Dissertations, in the original 
spelling, with an introduction and notes. Dr. 
Wagner thinks of reprinting the very rare, if 
not unique, 1595 edition of “ Alalia Phi'loparlhrns 
Loving Follie. ... at London, printed by R. R. for 
W illiain Matter, dwelling in Fleet Street at the 
eigne of the hande and plough,” 1505. The 
earliest edition known to Corser, Collier, and 
Ha/Jitt, is that of 1003. 

Mr. k ran cis G alton has been for some time col¬ 
lecting statistics to develop in one particular depart¬ 
ment the line of investigation sketched out in his 
book on “ Hereditary Genius.” He has rifled 
blue-books and the lists of universities and scien¬ 
tific societies for facts about the origin and train- 
ing of our English men of scieuee. And to verify 
these facts and add to them more abundant detail, 
he has sent round a form of enquiry to several 
hundred scientific men to be filled in, as far as 
possible, with regard to the following points 
“ R *ce and Birthplace,” “ Occupation of Parents 


and Position in Life,” “ Physical Peculiarities of 
Parents,” “ Size of the Family, and order in it as 
to date of bii-tli of the scientific man in question.” 
The results of a comparison of these will be 
published in a forthcoming volume, to be illus¬ 
trated with copious tables and a map of England, 
marking those areas that are productive and those 
that are barren of scientific men. The volume 
will be published by Messrs. Macmillan under 
the title of English Men of Science. 

Dr. J. A. H. Murray's Specimens of Northern 
Literature, and Language, for the Clarendon Press 
Series, is nearly ready for press. In it Dr. Murray 
will give extracts from many unprinted manu¬ 
scripts, including Barbour's Lives of Saints (which 
Mr. Henry Bradshaw discovered), the oldest 
Northern Cursor Muiuli from the Edinburgh 
Physicians’ MS., &c. 

The Early English Text Society has now in 
type, for its Extra Series this year, two very in¬ 
teresting treatises on the social evils of England 
in the latter years of King Henry VIII.—namely, 
Ilenrv Brinklow's Complaynt of Roderyck Mors, 
somtgme a Gray Fryre, into the Parliament 
house of Ingland, his natural Cuntry. For the 
redrests of cert.en inched Laves, euel Customs, and 
cruel Decreys: imprinted at Savoy per Franciscum 
de Turona (1542?)”—it mentions January 1(5, 
1041-2—and his Lameutacion of a Christian 
against the Cttie of London, made, by Roderiyo 
Mors, Anno Domini, M.D.XLII. Pryrded at 
Jericho in the Land of Promts. Ry Thome 
Trouth." Brinklow professes to he in exile for his 
religious opinions, and writes vigorously for re¬ 
forms, some of which have taken centuries to get. 
After the never-failing Tudor-time complaints of 
raised rents and enclosures of open land, Brinklow 
calls for redress of the abuses of selling wards 
for marriage; the King's purveyors taking pro¬ 
duce at a third under value, and paying only 
by tally; of writs being serveable in only one 
county; of promoters, or informers, bringing 
false accusations against a man. and leaving him 
to pay his own costs; of the judges and pleaders 
not having a fixed salary, but living on the suitors ; 
of the cruelty ami exactions of the Augmentation 
and Marshalsea Courts; of the delay and abuses 
of the law; of prisoners being kept without food 
—a point on which Stubs is so strong—of half- 
Popish priests trying reformers ; of lords being 
parsons, vicars, and sheepmasters ; of the taking 
of first-fruits; of abuses in religion, See. In his 
tract against the City of London, Brinklow in¬ 
veighs against the open vices of the aldermen, &c., 
their injustice and selfishness to the poor, and 
their coiMinuing Popish practices. These books 
will be edited by Mr. J. M. Cooper and Mr. 
Furnivall, and will form a pendant to the latter's 
“ Ballads on the Condition of England in Tudor 
Times.” (Ballad Society.) 

Messrs. Williams & Norgate intend to issue 
a cheap readable translation of Hermann and 
Dorothea , rendered into English hexameter verse 
by Mr. Manna duke Teesdale. 

The Rev. Dr. F. G. Lee, of All Saints, Lam¬ 
beth, has in the press a volume of facts, records, 
and traditions, which he has collected relating to 
dreams, omens, miraculous occurrences, appari¬ 
tions, wraiths, warnings, second sight, witchcraft, 
necromancy, etc., which will be published by 
Messrs. Ilenrv S. King & Co. under the title o'f 
Glimpses of the Supernatural. 

Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. will shortly 
ublish a volume entitled Fragments of Thought, 
v T. Bowden Green. It will be dedicated by 
special permission to the Poet Laureate. 

The same firm has two volumes of poetry in the 
press. One is entitled Aurora, a Volume of Verse, 
which will he published immediately; and the other 
is entitled Strong as Death, by Adon, the author 
of Lays of Modern Oxford. This book will be 
illustrated with drawings by II. Paterson, M. E. 
Edwards, A. T., and the author. 


Messrs. Henry S. King & Go. likewise havu 
in preparation a work entitled John Knox and 
the Church of England: his Work in her Pulpit, 
and his Influence upon her History/, Articles, and 
Parties. It is a monograph from the pen of 
the Rev. Peter Loriraer, D.D., of the English 
Presbyterian College, London, founded on several 
important papers of John Knox, which have never 
before been published or used for the purposes of 
his biography. One is a memorial, a confession 
addressed to the Privv Council of Edward VI., in 
1552, on the subject of kneeling in the communion 
—immediately before the publication of Edward’s 
second Prayer Book—and another a long epistle 
of Knox to his former congregation in Berwick^ 
another from London, at the close of the same 
year, upon the same subject, in which he deals 
with the question of conformity to the rubrics of 
the New Prayer Book. 

Mr. C. Edmund Maurice will shortly issue 
the second volume of The Lives of English Popular 
Leaders. The biographies in this volume, which 
will be published by Messrs. Henry 8, King & Co. r 
are of Wat Tyler, Ball, and Oldcastle. 

The same publishers are about to issue in their 
“ Cornbill Library of Fiction ” the novel published 
in library form some three years ago, under the title 
of Half-a-dozen Daughters, in which shape it was 
very well received by both the public and the 
reviewers; the edition being exhausted within com¬ 
paratively a short period, since which time the 
wok has been out of print. 

Seven Autumn Leaves from Fairyland is the title 
of a new hook for juveniles which Messrs. Henry 
S. King & Co. will publish early in the coming 
season. It will be illustrated with etchings. 

Professor Dowden, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
has recently come on an interesting set of Shak- 
spere traces in 1059, in The Heroinae, or the Live* 
of Arria, Paulina, Lnrrecia, Dido, Theutilla, Cy- 
priana, Aretaphila (Loudon : Printed by R. Bishop 
for John Colbv, 1039), dedicated to Lady Dorothy 
Sydney, by G. Rivera, who is the author of the 
book, though neither he nor it is mentioned by 
Watt, Lowndes, Alibone, or Hazlitt. The book 
is not in the Bodleian, is not known to Mr. llalli- 
well and Skakspere critics; and though a copy is 
in the British .Museum, the book must be very 
rare. For the author's borrowings, compare the 
following bits from Rivers’s life of Lucretia witli 
the lines from Shakspere set under them:— 

R. They . . . unlock the treasures of thtir hearts, 
their wives and Uleir beauties, to tile admiration of 
unsound cares. 

8. For lie the night before, in Tarquin's tent. 
Unlocked the treasures of his happy state. 

R. This night I must en joy thee, Lnrrecia. 

8. Lucrcce, quoth he, this night l must enjoy thee. 

R. Mounted upon the wings of lust and fury , tlic.3 
to Rome. 

8. From the besieged Arilea. all in post, 

llorne by the trustless wings of false desire, 
Lust-hm.w Ii\l Tarijiiin, &e. 

R. The sin unknown is unacted. 

S. The Jault unknown is as u thought unacted. 

R. In Tarquincs shape / entertain'd you : wrong 
not the Prince so far ns to prostrate his fame to so 
inglorious an action. 

8. In Tarquin's likeness I did entertain thee. 

Hast thou put oil liis shape, to do him shame ? 
To all t he host of heaven I complain me! 

Thou vrongst his honour, woundst his Princely 
name. 

R. Sheo, affrighted Rt the sword, and blasted by the 
light that lust gave life to, trembling like a prey, with 
more horrour than attention. 

8. [Her eyes] Are by his flaming torch dimm'd 
and controll’il. . . . 

Like to a new-kitrd bird, she, trembling, lies. 

She dares not look : yet winking there appears 
Quick shifting antics, vylu in her rues: 

Such shadows arc the weak brain's forgeries. 

&e. &c. &c. 

Can these parallelisms be due to a common 
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original, or did not rather Rivers use Shaltspere’s 
Rape of Lucreee without acknowledgment? 

Certain it is that William Painter's Palace of 
Pleasure (1,675), which is generally supposed to 
be the source of Shakspere's poem, has none of 
the expressions (juoted above, except one word 
“ Sextus Tarquimus . . . who being well enter¬ 
tained, after supper was conueighed to his cham¬ 
ber.” (Hazlewood’s reprint, vol. i. p. 8.) 

The Hunterian Club of Glasgow are going to 
reprint the whole works of Samuel Lodge, whose 
prose tracts are so valuable in connexion with 
Shakspere and the drama of his time. These 
works are:— 

No. 

1. An Epitaph of the Lady Anne Lodge. (Not 

known now to exist). 

2. A Reply to Stephen (iosson’s School of Abuso, 

&e. Small 8vo. 1679-81). 

3. An Alarum Against Vsurers, &c. 4to. 1584. 

4. Scillaes Metamorphosis : Euterlaced with tlie 

unfortunate Lovo of Olaucus, &c. 4to. 1589 

5. Rosalyndo Euphttes Golden Lcgaeie, &e. 4to. 

1590. (On which Shakspere's “ As You Like 
It” was founded.) 

G. The Famous, Truo and ITistorirall Lifo of 
Robert Second Luke of Normandy, &e. 4to. 

1591. 

7. Catharos. Diogenes in hisSingularitie, See. 4to. 

1591. 

8. Euphttes Shadow, The Battaile of the Sences, &c. 

4to. 1592. 

9. The Life and Death of William Longbeard, the 

most famous and witty English Traitor, 
borne in the Citty of London. &c. 4to. 1593. 

10. Phillis: Honoured with Pastorall Sonnetts, &c. 

4to. 1503. 

11. A Spyders Webbo. 4to. 1594. (Not known 

now to exist). 

12. A Looking Glasse for London and England, 

&e. 4to. 1594. (Played earlier: written 

in conjunction with Robert Greene the drama¬ 
tist, who died in Sept., 1592.) 

13. The Wounds of Civill War : lively set forth 

in the true Tragedies of Marius and Scilla, 
&c. 4 to. 1594. 

14. A Fig for Momus: containing Pleasant Varietie, 

included in Satyres, Eclogues, and Epistles, 
&c. 4to. 1595. 

15. The Divol Coniured. &c. 4to. 1596. 

16. Wits Miserie, and the Worlds M.'tdnesse, &c. 

4to. 1596. 

17. A Margarite of America, &c. 4to. 1596. 

18. Prosopopeia, containing the Tenres of the holy, 

blessed, and sanctified Marie, the Mother of 
God, &e. 8vo. 1596. 

19. Paradoxes against Common Opinion, &c. 4to. 

1602. (No perfect copy known.) 

20. A Treatise of the Plague, &c. 4to. 1603. 

21. The Poore Mans Comfort. A MS. in the 

possession of Mr. Collier. 

Lodge was a contributor to two poetical mis¬ 
cellanies, “ The Phoenix Nest,” 161)3, and “ Eng¬ 
land’s Helicon,” 1600. He also translated the 
works of Josephus and Seneca; both printed in 
folio, the first in 1602, and the other in 1614. 
These translations will not be reprinted by the 
Club. 

The Club has two pieces by Snmnel Rowlands, 
in the press, and has had half the Bannatyne 
MS. copied for its Part II. of that work. 

Under the heading “ Modern Culture,” in the 
current number of the Quarterly Review, a writer 
of the good old school comes forward in an atti¬ 
tude that promises at first sight to be entertain¬ 
ing. Mr. Carlyle and Mr. Matthew Arnold are 
the two representatives of modern culture whom 
it has occurred to the reviewer to pair together. 
But this juxtaposition is not the pleasantry it 
looks; and in the sequel the reviewer shows him¬ 
self exempt from any tinge of humour. There is 
even something touching in his expression of 
gratitude to Mr. Matthew Arnold for jokes 
pointed once and again at the expense of commer¬ 
cial and parliamentary Liberalism—-jokes “ which 
to the Tory mind are full of salt and savour,” but 
which the Tory mind has not the knack of making 


for itself. No, not in the light armour of raillery 
will a Quarterly Reviewer fight his battles. His 
weapon shall he the two-handed sword of logic, 
cut and thrust. With this he will pierce through 
the weak points in his victims’ liamess, trans¬ 
fixing alike Mr. Matthew Arnold as he ad-' 
vances before us the standard of our beet 
self, and Mr. Pater in the act of descanting 
on the significance of an Italian lady’s smile. 
“ Petitio prineipii! ” cries the champion in the 
rusty suit, as he deals his smashing blow at Mr. 
Matthew Arnold; “ rhetoric and poetical linery ! ” 
as he descends upon the author of the Studies on 
the Renaissance. Look at me ! we hear him cry 
I will teach you what criticism means. “ Criti¬ 
cism, in the old and honest acceptation of the 
word, can only mean the art of judging from evi¬ 
dence; ” and “ the critic who forms a judgment 
on a matter of taste and feeling is simply required 
to lay his premisses before his audience in the 
clearest possible shape, leaving the jury to con¬ 
sider whether the conclusion is just.” And, once 
more, Look at me; I will tell you what culture 
should be like;—it should he “ social, public, 
national, breathed from the common air, not ela¬ 
borated out of the individual mind; ” it should lie 
the old-fashioned Culture “ which reared the men 
of Trafalgar and Waterloo,” and which “ does not 
consist of constant self-analysis, perpetual depre¬ 
ciation of our fathers, everlasting glorification of 
ourselves.” Alas ! the war cries and emblazon¬ 
ments may be old and honest, hut the suit is 
rusty and the tools are blunt. The Quarterly 
Reviewer is logician enough to remember thatpre- 
misses and a conclusion are the parts of a syllogism ; 
hut he has forgotten that a premiss is a judgment 
no less than a conclusion is, and that the critic, 
if without syllogisms he cannot he happy, must 
see that his major and minor are to the point; 
in a word, that lie must judge before he can reason. 
And, in criticism, the only means of judging in 
such a way that your major and minor shall he to 
the point are by the exercise of tact and a sympa¬ 
thetic sense of what you are criticising. But 
against tact and the exercise of a sympathetic 
sense “ in matters of taste and feeling,” the 
Quarterly Reviewer enters (at p. 412) an explicit 
protest; he finds that these qualities result in 
verdicts which he cannot follow, and which seem 
to him the vagaries of private interpretation. 
But to follow the Reviewer so attentively is super¬ 
fluous and scarcely fair. A writer expecting at¬ 
tention would hardly have thought it relevant to 
conclude a study of modern tendencies as exhibited 
in Mr. Oarlvle and Mr. Matthew Arnold with 
the protest above quoted against a culture which 
consists of perpetual depreciation of our lathers 
and everlasting glorification of ourselves. The 
interest of the article consists not in what the 
writer intends to sav, but in what he says with¬ 
out intending it. Ilia objection to the most ad¬ 
vanced culture of our time, that it is apt to savonr 
of private interpretation, and to he something 
individual, not general, not diffused, not the pro¬ 
perty of the many—that objection taken in another 
sense is just. It is just, not because the advanced 
culture of individuals has left behind the narrow 
round in which “ the men of Trafalgar and Water¬ 
loo ” were trained, and along which to this day a 
shambling critical Conservatism lumbers happily 
among scraps from Aristophanes and Bisnop 
Butler, and comfortable reflections on the result 
of Mr. Gladstone's appeal to the country. The 
objection is just, not because of the forwardness 
of the few, but because of the backwardness of 
the many which leaves the few alone. And the 
question raised by a performance like that before 
us is this: How shall the friends of culture in 
England best exert themselves for making culture 
the property of the many ? How shall they 
difluse and progagate such a current as in the 
fulness of time shall carry even Quarterly Re- 
iewers along with it ? 

We have had the first number of a new German 
periodical sent to us, which, under the title 


Deutsche Rundschau, proposes to pass in panoramic 
review all branches of general knowledge, without 
dwelling upon special departments, or assuming 
any distinct religions or political bias. Its object, 
as it is defined in the preface, is to be the represen¬ 
tative organ of the general cultivated German 
public, and in so far to supply a want not other¬ 
wise provided for by the periodical literature of 
Germany. The Deutsche Rundschau is under the 
direction of llerr Julius ltodeuberg, and is 
published in monthly parts by Messrs Paetel. of 
Berlin. The October number, in which it begins 
its existence, contains novelettes by Berthold 
Auerbach and Theodor Sturm ; “ Personal Remi¬ 
niscences of the March to Sedan,”by J. Yerdy du 
Vernois; “Contributions to our Knowledge of 
Kaulbacli and his Works, derived from his letteia 
to Councillor Schuller; ” a critique on Wagner's 
Tristan mul Isolde, with general notices of popular 
science, and politics, literature, the theatres, etc.; 
and a few other papers on historical subjects. 
P'rom this summary it will he seen that in the 
character and assortment of its materials it does 
not differ very widely from the general run of 
monthly periodicals as they appear among- us ; 
but it is very possible, as the editor asserts, that a 
journal of this mixed and unspecific nature is still 
unknown in Germany. We confess that the 
present cumber does not impress us very 
strongly, and that we should not have augured 
very favourably of the future success of a 
new periodical in this country which began 
its career with so few marks of distinctive 
excellence, hut there can he no doubt that among 
Germans, who are as yet indifferently supplied 
with general popular journals, the Deutsche Rund¬ 
schau will find a sufficiently large circle of readers; 
more especially as in addition to the writers who 
have contributed to the first number, papers are 
promised in the future from Paul Heyse, Professors 
Yin-how and llillebrand, besides many others 
distinguished in literature and science. 

A montment to Franz Grillparzer, the great 
German-Austrian poet, was unveiled last week at 
Baden, near Vienna. The monument has been 
erected on the spot in the Baden Stadtpark 
where he used to sit nearly every summer after¬ 
noon for the last twenty years or more before 
his death, and where we witnessed the production 
of many a delightful little poem, many a caustic 
epigram. 

With reference to the discussion in our columns 
between Mr. P’urnivall and Mr. Skeat as to the first 
use of the auxiliary do in English, Hr. Richard P. 
Wiilcker informs us that he finds a clear instance 
of this use in 121)8 (?) in Robert of Gloucester's 
Chronicle, p. 8, 1. 180, ed. Hearne:—“ ‘ Fosse ’ me 
clepup pike wey, pat by mony god toun dop 
wende,” and that Koch gives another instance in 
Anglo-Saxon. Hr. Wiilcker expects to find more 
early instances in Northern texts, as more are 
printed, for the Northern dialect developed more 
quickly than the Midland aud Southern. 

The Rev. Hr. AnnoTT has in the press the con¬ 
tinuation of his little urammar How to Parse. 
He hopes to explain every difficulty in the struc¬ 
ture of English sentences, and show that all irre¬ 
gularities arise from regularities, hv ellipsis or false 
analogy'. 

We are very glad to hear that the Early’ French 
Text Society, so long hoped for as the mate of the 
Early English one, is at last in process of forma¬ 
tion. 

The July number of the Journal Asiatique, 
which has just reached us, contains the annual 
report on Oriental Literature by M. Renan. It 
confines itself to the labours of French scholars, 
while formerly these reports gave a survey of all 
important publications in Oriental literature. M. 
Renan is satisfied with the work done by French 
scholars during the last year. “ Amidst the 
numerous essays,” he writes, “ showing either the 
maturity of perfect knowledge, or a laudable effort 
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to do well, I see none which does not deserve 
praise. Scholars seem to me almost always too 
severe in the judgments which they pronounce of 
each other. Whoever occupies himself with 
honesty and perseverance in disinterested re¬ 
search is worthy of our esteem. It shows great 
presumption to employ contemptuous and ill- 
natured expressions. Let him who has never 
made a mistake, throw the first stone.” M. Kenan 
then refers to the controversy between G. Her¬ 
mann and Otfried Muller, but calls the latter 
Alfred Muller. 

Professor Pott is preparing a new edition, 
with notes, of Humboldt's essay On the Variety of 
the Structure of Language, and its Influence on 
the Intellectual Development of the Human Race. 
This essay formed the introduction to Humboldt's 
posthumous work on the Kavi Language, and was 
first published in 1830. 

The Swiss inhabiting the United States are 
raising a subscription to erect a monument to 
Agassiz. The sum required is 300,000 dollars 
(00,000/.), of which half has been already sub¬ 
scribed. 

Two important contributions to American his¬ 
tory have recently appeared, viz., the tenth 
and last volume of the Hon. George Bancroft's 
History of the United States from the Discovery of 
the American Continent, and Mr. Francis Park- 
man's The Old Regime in Canada, which forms 
the fourth part of this writer’s France and England 
in North America: a Series of Historical Nar¬ 
ratives. 

It was in 1834 that Mr. Bancroft published the 
first volume of his history, and he has written a 
book which must be for a long time the standard 
authority on the subject. During these last forty 
years, however, a great many new sources of in¬ 
formation have come to light, such as Governor 
Bradford’s history of Plymouth and the manu¬ 
script records of the Plymouth and Massachusetts 
colonies, which might well be the cause of some 
changes in the earlier volumes. Then, too, there 
has been a very lively war of pamphlets between 
Mr. Bancroft and thoso of his fellow-countrymen 
who are fortunate enough to have famous grand¬ 
fathers. The historian has frequently called in 
question the merits of these generally honoured 
men, and he has shown great unwillingness to 
accept the many corrections of their angry de¬ 
scendants, who, it must be said, have often had 
the right on their side. Moreover, great ob¬ 
jections have been made to the colouring given to 
the history by the author's political opinions. 
That the book has real value no one would 
for a moment think of denying. It is the only 
complete history of the period it undertakes to 
describe, and this fulness outweighs the disad¬ 
vantage of the rather pompous style of the later 
volumes. 

In this concluding volume we have the continu¬ 
ation of the history of the revolutionary war from 
1778 to 1782, when peace was made between 
England and the United States. It is far from 
being merely a record of the campaigns. Much 
space is given to a thorough and interesting 
account of the negotiations which secured France 
as an ally, and to the discussion of the relations 
of other continental countries to England at that 
time. For these subjects Mr, Bancroft was able 
to consult some hitherto unused material, and the 
result is a valuable record of an interesting part 
of the diplomatic history of the last century. The 
account of the signing of peace is full and im¬ 
portant. A chapter is devoted to a brief sketch 
of the slavery question, as it then presented itself 
to our forefathers, showing how even a century 
ago, the “institution” was a cause of dissension. 
AVith all its merits, the main defect of the history 
is the author's somewhat' ponderous style. In 
spite of all the outbursts of fine writing, there is 
not a single impressive picture in the book. It is 
a history which gives a great deal of information, 
rather than one that tells a story. And therefore 


it is more likely to be found on the shelves of 
libraries than in the hands of readers. 

Mr. Parkman’s History is of a different kind; it 
has the merit of being entertaining as well as 
useful. His aim in this volume was to give the 
reader a clear notion of the condition of Canada 
with regard to religion and politics from the year 
1C53 to 1703. The contrast between the English 
and the French political methods is nowhere more 
conspicuous than in the history of their colonies. 
The fitfully watchful paternal Government of 
France, the rigid rule of the priests, the depend¬ 
ence of the colonists on the mother-country, made 
the early history of Canada singularly unlike that 
of the Southern side of the boundary line. Mr. 
Parkman sets before the reader, with great clearness 
and with admirable picturesqueness, the struggles 
of the Jesuits for supremacy in the colony, and for 
influence among the neighbouring Indians. He 
does justice to the earnestness of those enthu¬ 
siastic workers, and if he smiles incredulously at 
the frequent miracles recorded in the early annals, 
it is no more than the Jesuits themselves at 
Quebec did at the reports of the prodigies which 
were spread abroad bv the Sulpitian priests at 
Montreal. The disadvantages of the close de¬ 
pendence of the colony on the mother-country are 
clearly set forth. A petition to the King for 
money was the beginning of every new enter¬ 
prise, and, what was still more demoralising, these 
petitions were seldom refused. The Govern¬ 
ment had its hand in everything; a beggarly 
nobility was set down in the wilderness; there 
was nothing it could enter the heart of man to do 
but some law was to be found limiting, defining, 
or forbidding it; no history is fuller of warning 
against a paternal government than this of Canada. 
The strength of the country lay almost entirely 
with those who broke away from the cramping 
rules of the colony. In his last chapter Mr. Park- 
man describes the difference between the French 
aud English colonies in America:— 

“ The institutions of New England were utterly 
inapplicable to tile population of New France, and the 
attempt to apply them would have wrought nothing 
but mischief. There are no political panaceas, except 
in the imagination of political quacks. To each do- 
greo and each variety of public development there are 
corresponding institutions, but answering the public 
needs; and what is meat to one is poison to another. 
. . . Church and State were right in exercising au¬ 
thority over a people which had not learned the first 
rudiments of self-government. Their fault was not 
that they exercised authority, but that they exercised 
too much of it. and, instead of weaning the child to go 
alone, kept him in perpetual leading-strings, making 
him, if possible, more and more dependent, and less 
and less fit for freedom. 

“ In the building up of colonies, England succeeded 
and France failed. The cause lies chiefly in the vast 
advantage drawn by England from the historical train¬ 
ing of her peoplo in habits cf reflection, forecast, in¬ 
dustry, and self-reliance; a training which enabled 
them to adopt and maintain an invigorating system 
of self-rule, totally inapplicable to their rivals.” 

The present number of the Quarterly Review 
contains under the heading “ The Republic of 
Venice ”—apparently by a well-known hand who 
reveals his individuality in a note to p. 407—an 
interesting account of the fortunes and institutions 
of that strange anomaly in the mediaeval world, 
the Venetian Oligarchy'—such an account, in fact, 
as a clever writer knows how to glean from 
various sources. Unlike the Roman patricians, 
the Venetians never learned the secret of merging 
their isolated power in ever-widening circles of 
fresh participators, and of founding an empire by 
the sacrifice of their own dominion. Hence the 
necessity of terrorism. One criminal, as the re¬ 
viewer tells us, was to be conducted to the Canal 
Orfano, where, his hands being tied and the body 
weighted, he was to be thrown in by an officer of 
justice. Another was to be poisoned secretly, 
another strangled with equal secrecy. Doubtless 
it is true that for the mass of its subjects the 
, Venetian government was a mild one. But the 


moral effect of the system upon those who were 
capable of independence of thought must have been 
terribly depressing, and we may well agree with 
the reviewer in holding that “ the durability of 
an institution is only a merit or a good when it 
contributes to human happiness or intellectual 
progress.” 

The history of Scotland for many a long day was 
to a great extent the history of its nobility, and 
in the Edinburgh Review will be found in a notice 
on Mr. Fraser's Rook of Carlarerock, a sketch of 
the fortunes of the Maxwells from the original 
Maccus, from whom they are said to have sprung, 
down to the last Earl of Nithsdale, who was con¬ 
demned to death for joining the Old Pretender, 
and who was rescued by “ the loving devotion and 
successful bravery ” of his wife. Mr. Fraser's 
version, we are told, of the letter in which the 
Countess tells “ so simply and yet so touchingly ” 
the story of the rescue, “ differs in many places 
from the hitherto published copies,” being “ taken 
from the original letter now in the possession of 
Lord Herries.” 

We understand that the translation of Ranke's 
History of England, which will shortly appear, 
has been undertaken (with the express sanction of 
the author) for the Clarendon Press by eight 
members of the University of Oxford, who have 
been engaged on it for about two years. Each of 
the eight has translated one volume and revised 
another. Besides this the whole eight volumes 
have been revised by the Rev. C. W. Boase, of 
Exeter College, and the Rev. G. W. Kitchin, of 
Christ Church. The other six translators are the 
Rev. A. Watson, of Brasenose; Rev. H. B. George, 
of New College ; Rev. W. W. Jackson, of Exeter; 
Rev. A. Plummer, of Trinity; Rev. M. Creighton, 
of Merton; and Mr. II. F. Pelham, of Exeter. 
References have been to a great extent verified; 
but this has not always been possible, as the 
edition used is commonly not stated by the author. 
No notes have been added. The intention has 
been so far ns is possible to present the work to 
English readers precisely as it stands in the ori¬ 
ginal. The translators have merely here and there 
ventured to correct obvious mistakes, which may 
either be misprints in the original, or slips of the 
author owing to a want of minute knowledge of 
English affairs. 

The name of Ranke is sufficient guarantee for 
fairness and learning. Moreover, the author lias 
had access to documents which no previous 
historian has used. It is expected that these 
volumes (six in the English edition) will in more 
ways than one prove superior to anything at 
present in English touching the same period. 
Those who know the way in which the reigns of 
Charles I. and of Anne are treated by Ranke, will 
perhaps be willing to grant, that no Englishman, 
whatever his learning and abilities, could write, 
at once so impartially and thoroughly on questions- 
about which Englishmen, whether acquainted 
with the facts or not, feel so strongly. 

Among the most valuable essays in the current 
number of the Revue des Questions IIistoriques 7 
we may mention one by M. Charles Jourdain on 
“ La Rovautd Franyaise et le Droit l’opulnire, 
d'apres les eerivains du moven age; ” and another 
by R. P. Ch. de Smedt, 8.J., on “ Les Sources de 
l’ilistoire de la Croisade contre les Albigeois.” A 
capital feature of this erudite review is the 
“ Courrier Anglais,” by M. Gustave Masson, 
which is a careful summary of the contents of 
the most important historical publications recently 
issued in England. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

The Geographical Society of St. Petersburg 
has received letters from the Inland Section of the 
Aral-Caspian Exploring Expedition. The date of 
the latest communications was August 24, at 
which time the travellers were at Petro-Alexan- 
drowsk, on the Amu-Daria, and had made very 
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rich collections of various kinds. The naturalists 
of the expedition considered themselves espe¬ 
cially fortunate in having secured 500 admirable 
specimens of animals belonging to fourteen mam¬ 
malian families, eighteen species of reptiles, and 
numerous birds. M. Barbot was engaged in 
studying the geological character of the Sheik- 
Jheli mountains, and proposed, after the comple¬ 
tion of his investigations, to return by way of 
Samarcand and Tashkent, while MM. Bogdanof 
and Bultterof intended to devote a few weeks 
longer to the fauna of the Amu-Daria delta, 
where migratory birds had begun to appear as 
early as the month of July. After stopping for a 
time at Kazalinsk, the expedition was to continue 
its journey to St. Petersburg, which they hoped 
to reach by the end of October. 

The Russian naturalist and physicist Miklucho- 
Maklay, has made preparations for undertaking 
another expedition to New Guinea. He intends 
taking up his headquarters on the little island 
Alduma, near the mainland, where the climate is 
less injurious than on New Guinea itself, and pro¬ 
poses, as on his first voyage in 1871, to devote 
himself to the study of the ethnological and lin¬ 
guistic peculiarities of the various tribes, while he 
will also carry on a systematic series of geological 
and meteorological observations. He had engaged 
two servants at Amboina to accompany him, who 
had been to New Guinea with Rosenberg, Serugi, 
.and other travellers, and he has also carried with 
him the Papuan boy Aekmat, who was with him 
on his former voyage. He is desirous of remain¬ 
ing among the people of New Guinea for several 
months, at the end of which time the Governor- 
General of the Hutch East-Indian settlement has 
engaged to despatch a steam-packet to take him 
from Alduma, and convey him back to Europe. 

Dr. Sepp continues his interesting reports of 
his travels in Asia Minor in the Allgemeine Zeitung, 
a recent number of which informs us that on 
Mav 8 he began his excavation of the ruins of the 
cathedral at Sur. A party of sixty-seven Arabs 
had been engaged for the work, and by their ex¬ 
ertions the chancel was soon laid bare, with its 
flights of stairs broken away simply for the sake 
of the stones of which they had consisted. The 
object of the excavations, which was to discover 
the grave of the Emperor Frederick Barbarossa, 
and to bring back his remains to Germany, was 
certainly not achieved by the indefatigable ex¬ 
plorer, but he succeeded in reaping a rich harvest 
of discovery in regard to the true position and 
plan of the ancient cathedral, and of the church of 
St. Mark at Tyre, with its colossal lion, built by 
the Venetians early in the thirteenth century, 
while he has laid bare the burying places of 
various German knights and prelates, who 
found their last rest on this little oasis of Terra 
Sancta. It is indeed asserted by the Monk 
Konrad, in his Chronicon Montis Screni (the 
Monastery of Lauterberg, near Ilalle), that 
the remains of Barbarossa were brought to Spiers 
and there re-interred—ossa Spiram reportata et 
tumulata sunt,” says the old chronicler; but this 
statement Dr. Sepp doubts, and he is so firmly 
impressed by the couviction that the bones of the 
great Emperor were deposited and left at Tyre, 
that he is anxious to induce the Imperial Govern¬ 
ment to purchase as national property the Cathe¬ 
dral of Sur with a view of causing a more sys¬ 
tematic search for the lost grave to be made. He 
further suggests that the two columns of Egyptian 
rose granite which he has succeeded in excavating 
from the Sur cathedral shall be conveyed at the 
public expense to Germany and be erected before 
the Palace at Berlin in pious memorial of the 
great Hohenstaufen emperor. 

A somewhat violent earthquake was felt on the 
evening of October 7 at Marradi, near Florence, 
and repeated on the following night with less dis¬ 
tinctness. The altars in the church of Valuera 
were thrown down, and considerable damage done 
in the neighbourhood. 


The following arrangements have been made 
for observing the approaching transit of Venus in 
Asia. At Erivan, m the Caucasus, M. Wagner, 
deputy-director of Pulkhova Observatory, will 
observe with a six-inch reflector, furnished with 
a position micrometer. At Nakhitchevan M. 
Totchalof will be stationed with a powerful tele¬ 
scope ; and Colonel Stebnitsky at Tehran, with 
a 3.8" telescope. The German observers will 
make use of heliographs, and the same instruments 
will be used by the Russian astronomers stationed 
at Kiachta and in Possiet Bay, on the borders of 
Manchuria and Corea. In India, special prepara¬ 
tions have been made bv Colonel Tennant, with 
tho sanction of the Secretary of State, for observ¬ 
ing at Kurki, in the North-West Provinces; and 
an elaborate transit instrument, constructed for 
him by Messrs. Cooke and Son, of York, has been 
recently shipped. At Madras Mr. I’ogson will 
observe with a heliograph, which is being now 
made in Paris; and Mr. Chambers, at Colaba 
Observatory, will endeavour to make the most of 
instruments which were supplied on the occasion 
of the last solar eclipse. 

The North China Daily Nines states that “a 

f iarty of astronomers, consisting of M. Fleuriais, 
lvdrographer to the French navy, M. Blariez,and 
! M. Lapied, has arrived [at .Shanghai] to take ob¬ 
servations of the transit of Venus in China.” 


The Monde liusse publishes the following par¬ 
ticulars relative to the caravan of M. Morezow, 
returning from Kashgar, and which arrived at 
Mann on August 4:—The caravan left Marvn 
in the month of April last, and arrived on 
May 15 at the city of Kashgar. It was not 
without a certain degree of dread that they 
approached the territory of the Khanat, and 
their fears were redoubled when at 200 versts 
from the city they saw a body of armed horsemen 
approach the caravan, but the gracious reception 
they gave them soon dispelled their apprehensions, 
and the Russian director of the caravan was pre¬ 
sented to the Emir Badavlet-Yakoitb-Bek. The 
caravan sold a part of its goods to the inhabitants 
immediately after its arrival, but the greater part 
of its merchandise was not fitted for the wants of 
Kashgar. Consequently, M. Romanow, who com¬ 
manded the caravan after the death of Hali- 
Faizouline, asked permission of the Emir to con¬ 
tinue his journey m the direction of the Chinese 
tow'ns of Ouroumtsi, Manas, Ouliassoutiii, Bar- 
koul, Kharni, and Tourfane. This the Emir re¬ 
fused, not wishing to give the Russians an oppor¬ 
tunity of making themselves acquainted with the 
route. M. Romanow insisted, but Y’akoub-Bek, 
in order to take away any pretext for going further, 
bought on his own account the whole of the goods 
not sold. The caravan returns to Russia with the 
commodities of Kashgar, among which are indigo, 
silk, silk stulls, madder, .Vc. It remained at 
Kashgar from May 15 till July 30, and at its de¬ 
parture the Emir made presents to the Russian 
agents, and ordered an escort to see them safely 
to the frontier. 

The Governor of the Falkland Islands, Colonel 
D’Arcv, in his last report, expresses his regret that 
these islands have never profited by the visit and 
report of a competent geologist. Mr. Darwin, 
he writes, only paid a hurried visit in 1834, riding 
from east to west of the East Falkland, but no 
report has ever been made on tho strata of the 
West Falkland. There is an impression in this 
colony that a vein of coal runs through the East 
Island, whilst silver ore has been found more than 
once in the W r est Island. 


AN EARLY MAP OP GREAT BRITAIN. 

A curious old map of England and Scotland, 
bequeathed by the well-known antiquary, Richard 
Gough, in 1709, to the Bodleian Library, and of 
which a facsimile has recently been taken for 
publication with others of the National Manu¬ 
scripts of Scotland, deserves a much more extended 


notice than has yet been accorded to it. It is far 
superior, both as a work of art and a specimen of 
early map-making, to any of the maps attributed 
to Matthew Paris, and is nearly equal to them in 
point of age. When exhibited at the Society of 
Antiquaries, in 1768, it was supposed to be of the 
time of Edward IH.; but a more careful con¬ 
sideration of the internal evidence would assign it 
to the period of Edward I. A description of it, 
derived partly from the official report ot Mr. W. B. 
Sanders, Assistant Keeper of Records, under whose 
supervision the facsimile was executed at South¬ 
ampton, and partly from a study of the facsimile 
itself, will be read with some interest by topographi¬ 
cal enquirers. The principal places are distinguished 
by churches with spires, or castellated buildings, 
those of less importance by simple houses, and in 
each case the buildings are coloured red. The 
surrounding seas are coloured green, and so are 
the rivers. The names of counties and tracts of 
country are enclosed in parallelograms with looped 
cornei-s, and these as well as all the principal 
names are written in red, with the exception of 
London and York, which appear in characters of 
gold. The principal roads are coloured red, and 
the distances from town to town are marked by 
figures also in red, forming, as Gough remarked, 
the greatest merit of this map, as being the first 
wherein the roads and distances are laid down. 
The distances cannot, however, be described as 
very accurately calculated. The county of Suther¬ 
land is distinguished by the figure of a wolf, with 
the legend, *• Hie habundant lupi; ” and a place 
called Golgarth, which is probably the exten¬ 
sive forest between Badenoch and Athole, 
by that of a stag, with the legend, “ Hie 
maxima venatio.” The only one of the Scot¬ 
tish lakes distinctly named is Loch Tav, on 
the borders of which is inscribed “ In isto 
lacu tria mirabilia, Insula natans, Pisces sine intes- 
tinis, Fretum sine vento,” miracles generally 
ascribed by Scotch writera to Loch Lomond. 
The earldoms of Ross, Caithness, Moray, Suther¬ 
land, Mar, Buchan, Athole, Fife, Strathern, 
Lennox, Menteith, and Carriek are prominently 
displayed; the fact of there being no mention of 
those of Douglas and Crawford would seem to fix 
the date of the map at a period prior to their 
creation. Oft' the north-east of Orkney is a vessel 
lying high and dry on a reef of rocks or sand¬ 
bank, with its mast and gear hanging over the side. 
What appear to be two cushions have been cast 
overboard, clinging to one of which is a female 
figure, while a man is depicted rowing to her 
assistance in a boat. It is ingeniously conjectured 
that this drawing has reference to the fatal end of 
the voyage undertaken by the young “ Maiden of 
Norway,” Queen Margaret of Scotland, to Eng¬ 
land, to be married to the Prince of Wales. 
A great mystery has always shrouded the 
circumstances of this lady’s death ; Rapin 
and the few historians who mention it say 
that it occurred in Orkney about September, 1290, 
and that it was occasioned by the hardships of 
the voyage. It is worth while to notice that at 
the northern end of the island of South Roualdsay 
is a deep bay or inlet, at the head of which stands 
the village of St. Margaret's Hope, so called, 
according to Macpherson’s Geographical Illustra¬ 
tions of Scottish History, from the unfortunate 
young queen. 

On the North Sea is inscribed, “ Mare aquilonare 
sine termino,” and in the middle of ft is a gigantic 
representation of the whale engaged in a deadly 
struggle with its natural enemies, the thrasher 
and sword-fish. The forests of Inglewood and 
Dean, and the New Forest, the last of which is 
marked by a drawing of a large oak tree, are 
the only forests specially noted in England; but 
Sherwood Forest is probably meant by the tree 
drawn in the map north-east of Nottingham. On 
the sea off the south coast of Devonshire, opposite 
Dartmouth, is written “ Hie Brutus applicuit 
cum Trojanis,” an allusion to the legendary in¬ 
vasion of Albion mentioned by King Edward in 
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hi8 letter to Pope Boniface recapitulating his 
claims to the kingdom of Scotland. 

Bardsey Island is distinguished by the inscrip¬ 
tion “ Bardsey ubi sunt Britonum vaticinatores,” 
which again furnishes a clue to the date of the 
map. This island is supposed to owe its name to 
having been the refuge of the last of the Welsh 
bards, and as the order of bards may be said to 
have been extinguished by the subjugation of 
Wales by Edward I. in 1284, the map is probably 
not many years later than that date. 

Of the two Roman walls, that knownas “Adrian’s 
Wall,” called in the map “ Munis Pictorum,” ex¬ 
tending from Bowness to Walisend, is alone re¬ 
presented. The more northern, or “Agricola’s 
Wall,” called in Scotland “ Graham's Dyke,” ex¬ 
tending from old Kilpatrick, near Dunbarton, to 
Carridan, nearBorrowstowness, in Linlithgowshire, 
is unnoticed. Many roads and even distances are 
given in the southern portion of the map: thus, 
from London to the Land’s End—from London 
through the Vale of White Horse (named)—from 
London through Oxford, Gloucester and into 
Wales (South Wales is named Venedocia)—front 
London to Dover, to Norwich, to York, Carlisle, 
and Inglewood Forest; but no road or track 
passes beyond the Munis Pictorum. 

J. J. Cartwright. 


ROYAL HISTORICAL AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL ASSO¬ 
CIATION OF IRELAND. 

Thf. October meeting of this Society (the last 
year's proceedings of which we recently noticed) 
was held at the apartments of the Association in 
Butler House, Kilkenny. Lieut.-Colonel Mac- 
donnell, Alfred Webb, E 5 sq., and Thos. Lalor, Esq., 
were elected fellows of the Society, and several 
gentlemen were also admitted as members. Many 
objects of interest were exhibited, of which the 
following were the most noteworthy. Some human 
remains were presented by Mr. White from a cairn 
at Shalee, near Ennis, where there are the remains 
of half an old castle, while on another hill eleven 
miles away is another ruin, which seems as if it 
were the missing half of the former. The story 
in the neighbourhood is that the building at 
Shalee was formerly inhabited by a wizard and 
his wife, but in consequence of matrimonial dis¬ 
agreement the husband suddenly removed in the 
night with his half of the castle, leaving his wife 
to live in peace in her share of their home. The 
Rev. J. Graves, secretary of the Association, ex¬ 
hibited a small ivory facsimile of a “ Sheela-na- 
gig,” that is, a Priapic figure which occasionally 
occurs carved on the walls of castles and even 
churches, probably with the intention of averting 
the danger incurred from the evil eye and other 
enchantments. He did not suggest any use to 
which this small figure could have been put; but 
it may have been worn as a talisman like the 
coral charms of a similar character used in Sicily 
and Italy. Another very singular object was also 
shown by Mr. Graves, a'bull’s head of the size of 
life, with representations of the sun and moon in 
the centre of the face. It was said to have been 
dug up at the foot of the Galtee mountain; 
but the exhibitor did not seem satisfied that it 
was Irish, thinking that the workmanship was 
rather Oriental in appearance. Geo. J. llewson, 
Esq., chairman of the meeting, exhibited a medal 
struck bv the corporation of Limerick to comme¬ 
morate the gallant resistance of their Militia to 
the rebel and French army at Colloony in 17!>8; 
and a letter was read, giving an account of the 
engagement, by Colonel Vereker, the officer in 
command. A copy of the Dublin Unirental 
Advertiser for March 14, 1701, was presented to 
the Society, containing an account of the opening 
ot Kilkenny Canal, and of its navigation bv 
lighters laden with merchandise. From the dis¬ 
cussion which followed, however, it was shown 
that the canal was never fairly completed, but 
that these boats were brought over the whole 
canal,being dragged through the shallows by many 


horses, in order to obtain from Parliament the 
grant of money due on the completion of the work. 
This paragraph was evidently inserted in the 
Universal Advertiser in order to aid the subter¬ 
fuge. The seal of the Guild of Barber Surgeons 
of Limerick, some signet rings and other articles 
were also exhibited, and the Society adjourned 
until next Januarv. 


NEW YORK LETTER. 

Xevr York : October 7, 1874. 

There was very little done by our publishers 
during the summer mouths, and the few books that 
were published were mostly works of fiction. One 
of the most interesting announcements for the fall 
is that of a new narrative poem by Dr. J. G. 
Holland, author of Biller Sweet and Kathrina. 
This new poem, The Mistress of the Manse, unlike 
most stories, begins with the marriage of the hero 
and heroine. It is, however, a love story. The scene 
is laid on the banks of the Hudson. It is a story 
of American life during the late civil war, and gra¬ 
phically depicts the agonies of that stormy period. 
Dr. Holland gives his views on the Woman ques¬ 
tion in a couple of pages of this book. He has no 
sympathy with the agitators of this much agitated 
subject. Philip, the hero, is a Northern man and 
a clergyman, and Mildred, his wife, is a Southern 
woman and descended from a long line of slave¬ 
holders. At the breaking out of the war Philip 
lays aside his priestly robes and buckles on the 
sword to fight in the Northern ranks; Mildred, 
whose father nnd brothers are in the Southern 
army, suffers unknown tortures. After her husband 
leaves home for the field of battle, she is 
accused by his fellow-townsmen of having Southern 
sympathies, and she is spied upon and in¬ 
sulted. Her rebel brother takes refuge in her 
house, and an excited mob are about to drag him 
from his sick bed, when the sound of shufiliug 
feet is heard in the distance, and Philip is brought 
home mortally wounded. He hears that his 
wife's brother is in the house, and immediately 
asks to see him. When the two men meet they 
fall into each other's arms, and 

“With breast to breast, nnd head to head. 

Twin liarks they drifted from the shore.” 

The lines engraved upon the monument erected 
above the two soldiers expresses what is becoming 
the general feeling between the North and the 
South:— 

“ They did tlic duty that they saw ; 

Roth wrought at God’s supreme designs, 

And. under Love’s eternal law, 

Each life with equal beauty shines.” 

The fact that on Decoration Day the graves of 
the soldiers who fought and died for the North 
and the .South are strewn with flowers by the 
same hands, proves that the bitterness of feeling 
between the two sections of our country has 
passed away. 

Dr. Holland's poem is full of life's philosophy 
and is rich in natural descriptions, nor is it 
without its tragedy and pathos. The same author 
will write the next serial for Scribner’s Monthly , of 
which he is editor. This new novel, the name of 
which is “ The Wheel of Fortune,” will be a 
story of American life, nnd the first chapters will 
appear in the January number of that magazine. 

Ilenrv Holt & Co., of this city, have now in 
press a translation of Wagner's Autobioyraphy nnd 
Essays. This is, I understand, the only English 
edition of this composer's writings, already so 
popular in their German form. 

Thanks to the perseverance of Theodore Thomas 
and his fine orchestra, Wagner's music is now the 
most popular that is played iu New York—at 
anv rate, it draws the largest audiences. Concerts 
where the programme has been composed entirely 
of Wagner's music have been the best attended, 
and Lohenyrin was the only opera given by the 
Italian Opera Company last year that attracted 
paying audiences. 


One of the interesting books of the season is 
German Universities, by James Morgan Hart. 
Mr. Hart’s book is a simple narrative of Univer¬ 
sity life in Germany. His career at Gottingen was 
quiet and uneventful, remarkable for nothing but 
hard study and a close observation of the manner 
of living in a German University town. He 
compares the German, English, and American 
Universities, rather to the disadvantage of the 
two hitter. Mr. Hart makes three objections to 
the English system of education at Oxford and 
Cambridge—that it is illilieral, expensive, and 
comparatively unproductive of results. The En¬ 
glish University is sectarian in its character and 
aristocratic in its atmosphere. German Universi¬ 
ties are neither. He explains this difference by 
the fact that the English belong to private cor¬ 
porations, while the German are national. Thu 
first part of the book relates to Germany in 1801, 
but the author revisited that country in 1872-0, 
and gives an account of the University system 
in its most recent aspects under the head of 
“ General Remarks.” 

A Boston firm is about to publish a volume of 
the collected poems of Mr. T. B. Aldrich, of that 
city. Mr. Aldrich has long been a contributor of 
both prose and poetry to the pages of the Atlantic 
Monthly, and his writings are very popular 
among the readers of that journal. His prose is 
generally flavoured with a delicious humour, whilu 
his poetry is for the most part of the delicately 
sentimental order, lie is not a great }>oet, but 
his verses are very nearly perfect of their kind. 
His love-songs are dainty enough to have been 
sung by the lovers of troubadour days. 

Bret Harte has been hard at work all summer 
upon a novel and upon a play. The play, I 
believe, is the nearest. completion, and when 
finished will be produced at the Fifth Avenue 
Theatre. Mr. Dion Boueicault has not assisted 
Mr. Harte in the preparation of this play, although 
there have been a number of newspaper para¬ 
graphs to that effect. Mr. Harte's novel will be, 
like his short stories, descriptive of Western life. 

The friends of Mr. Julian Hawthorne, and they 
are many, do not hesitate to express their disap¬ 
pointment at his last novel, Idolatry. The story 
is fantastic, but not the fantasy of a refined ima¬ 
gination. It is a disappointment not only as a 
work of art but in its moral tone, which is morbid 
and unhealthy. There is, however, a certain 
fascination about the book which only serves to 
malm it the more objectionable. 

It is a pleasure to turn from the oppressive 
atmosphere of Idolatry to the pure and healthy 
pages of Dr. Robert Lowell's Anthony Brade. Dr. 
Lowell is a brother of James Russell Lowell, and 
is the Professor of Ancient Languages at Union 
College. He is best known as the author of The 
New Priest in Conception Bay. That story, with 
its strong painting of the homely inhabitants of 
Newfoundland, is a tragedy so cleverly drawn, so 
shrewd nnd so dramat ic, that it would dignify any 
stage. Anthony Brade lacks the tragic force of 
The New Priest. The plot is not so strong, but 
the character drawing, fun, pathos, and graceful 
writing iu the book are sufficient to command 
the interested attention of a wide circle of 
readers. 

Miss Kate Field, who is known in England as 
well as in this country ns a successful lecturer, is 
about to become an actress. Miss Field comes 
honestly by her dramatic talent, for both of her 
parents were actors. She has been studying for 
the stage for some time past, and will make her 
debut, at Booth's Theatre in this city as Peg Wof¬ 
fington in the drama of that name. Miss Field 
will continue to write after she begins her new 
career. She is engaged to write a series of ar¬ 
ticles on “ Republicanism in England ” for the St. 
Louis Bepublican newspaper, and is dramatising 
Hawthorne's Scarlet Letter. Her Ten Days in 


Spain, which appeared in the form of letters to 
the New York Tribune, will soon be published in 
n. 
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book form. 
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The Italian Opera season opened at the Aca¬ 
demy of Music in this city on September 28, with 
Mdlle. Heilbron in La Traviata. Mdlle. Ileil- 
bron made a pleasant impression without creating 
a furore, and her chances of popularity are ex¬ 
cellent. Mdlle. Emma Albani, Mr. Strakosch’s 
“ star ” prima donna, will not be heard in New 
York until later in the season. The new operas 
to be brought out this year are Marcketti's 
Huy Blot, Wagner's Flying Dutchman, and Gou¬ 
nod's Borneo and Juliet ; Verdi's Requiem Man 
will also be produced for the first time in 
this country. Among the important revivals 
are Meyerbeer's L'Etoile du Ford, Bellini’s 
Forma, Wagner's Lohengrin, and Verdi’s Aula. 
Signor Carpi, the new tenor of this troupe, 
has an agreeable voice of good quality and suffi¬ 
cient flexibility to make him satisfactory in senti¬ 
mental as well as robust parts. He has not the 
line stage presence of Campanini, which did so 
much towards making that singer's success in 
Lohengrin. 

Miss Clara Louise Kellogg, our native prima 
donna, has an excellent English opera company of 
her own, and is at present making a tour of the 
Western States. She has herself prepared Thomas’s 
Mignon and Bali'e's Talisman for the English 
opera stage. 

It is predicted that this will be a very bad year 
for amusements, as we shall probably be poorer 
than we were last year. 

Mdrne. Ristori writes to her friends in this 
country that she is learning the plav of Macbeth 
in English. She gave the sleep-walking scene in 
that play in London some time ago, but she will 
give the entire play in that language, for the first 
time, in New York during the coming winter. 

J. S. Gilder. 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 

THE PARENTAGE OF NAPOLEON III. 

Tnris : October 10, 1874. 

"Will you allow me to reply as briefly ns possible 
to Mr. B. Jerrold's letter on the subject of the 
birth of Napoleon III. ? In the first place, I may 
be allowed to remark that Mr. Jerrold contests the 
value of a document to which I have appealed, on 
the ground that the Deeazes “ have no rivrht to be 
regarded as impartial witnesses,” while he bases his 
own narrative aud assertions on documents taken 
from the papers of Queen Hortense. It will be 
admitted that the impartiality of the latter is 
more open to question than that of the family of 
the Deeazes. 

The evidence alleged by Mr. Jerrold does not 
appear to me to be convincing. King Louis, with¬ 
out doubt, did not publicly disavow the child at 
the moment of its birth. It is easy to understand 
that he would not wish to do so. It would have 
been to publish his dishonour; and even if he had 
been willing to do it, Napoleon I. would never 
have allowed him to take such a step. Mr. Jer¬ 
rold adds that Louis Napoleon inherited the for¬ 
tune of the King of Holland. This proves 
nothing ; it could not have been otherwise in virtue 
of the celebrated maxim, Is pater est quern nuptiae 
demonstrant. 

On the other hand, it seems to me to be incon¬ 
testable that, at a later time, King Louis refused 
to recognise the third son of Queen Hortense ns 
his own. I will only add one piece of evidence 
iu addition to those which I have already furnished. 
There has appeared this year a volume entitled 
Le Dernier ties Fapoleon (Lacroix). This volume 
is written from an Austrian, legitimist, and clerical 
point of view, and dedicated to the manes of the 
Emperor Maximilian, and the author in this dedi¬ 
cation speaks of the efforts which he formerly 
made at Miramar to divert that prince from 
launching into the Mexican adventure. Although 
the book is anonymous, there is no doubt that it 
is the work of a very celebrated Austrian diplo¬ 
matist, who has long represented his Government 
with the Holy See. At p. 351 read the following 
words apropos of the insurrection of Fori::— 

“L’ex-roi de Ho'.lande n'avait jamais voulu voir ou 
reconnaitre son fils Louis-Napoleon. Dans son avion 
de Florence il avnit tousles portraits dc sa famille, ct 
il faisait remarquer nvee une certain® affectation, qu'il 
n’y avait jamais admis l'cnfant do predilection de la 
Rcino Hortense. Il ecrivit an Papo une lettrc encore 
inedite aujonrd’hui. Cost nn des autographes les 
plus etranges de cette Strange famille. 

“ ‘ St. I’ere,' icrivait le lioi Louis, ‘ mon ime est 
nccnblee de tristesse ot j'ai fremi d’indignation quand 
j’ai appris la tentative criminelle do mon tils* contro 
l’autoritA de votre saint etc . . . Le maiheureux en¬ 
fant ost mort. Quo Dicu lui fiisse miscrieorde! 

“ 1 Quant a l’autro f qui usurpo mon non), vons lo 
savez. St. Pore, eelui-lu, grace a Dien, no m'ost rien. 
J'ai lo mnlheur d’avoir pour femme. . . ” 

Did King Louis deceive himself when he wrote 


* His second son. who died in the insurrection. 
The first died young in Holland, 
f Napoleon III. 


thus ? It is difficult to believe it At all events 
it will he allowed that such documents justify the 
doubts of many Frenchmen. 

ETIENNE CoatTEBEL. 


“ SPtrBIOTTS HEBREW COINS.” 

Nash Mills, Ilcmcl ltcmpftted ; Oct. 17,1871. 

I have delayed making any further comments 
on the authenticity- of the Shekels collected in 
Palestine bv the late Mr. Tyrwkitt Drake, until I 
was in a position to speak with confidence both 
as to their specific gravity aud their chemical 
composition. This, tlianks to the kindness of 
Dr. Walter Flight of the Mineral Department 
of the British Museum, who has weighed live of 
the coins and analysed one, I am now enabled to 
do. The question, as Mr. Francis R. Conder says 
in his letter which appeared in your columns in 
September 19, is one of fact; but his statement 
that any coin of a specific gravity in excess of 
pure silver must be of other than legal issue can¬ 
not be accepted without a proviso that the stan¬ 
dard referred to is that of coined silver and not 
cast, and that the coins are free from any un¬ 
intentional admixture of gold or even lead. 

The author of the anonymous article in the 
Academy of September 5 states that the specific 
gravity of a tested specimen of the shekel was 
10 - 8. It does not appear nnder what circumstances 
or by whom this result was obtained; but I re¬ 
marked in my former letter that the value of this 
piece of evidence depended on the accuracy of the 
observer, and that the determination of 10-8 had 
yet to be verified. 

That my hesitation in accepting the determina¬ 
tion was justifiable will be seen from Dr. Flight's 
report, which I will now proceed to give in his 
own words:— 

“The results of my examination of tho shekels are 
as follow:—The first one, hearing the date‘Year 2,’ 
weighs 14 2696 grammes (220 209 grains), and has 
the specific gravity 10527. Graham says that tho 
specific gravity of pure cast silver varies between 
10 474 and 10 512; tho mean of these numbers is 
10508. The specific gravity of pure stamped silver 
is stated by G. Rise to be 10'566. Tho specific 
gravity of Mr. Drake's shekel is.it will bo seen, about 
midway between these numbers. 

“ A quantitative analysis of this same coin showed 
it to bo composed of— 

Silver 97674 

Gold 0676 

Copper 0'612 

Carbon 0034 

Sulphur, lead, \ Tracps 

iron, zinc J 

99026 

“It consists, therefore, essentially of silver, and 
tile other metals are present in such small amount that 
they can hardly affect the specific gravity of the coin 
itself. In fact, in a way they compensate each other: 
though the gold be heavier the copper is lighter, and 
its alloy with silver has a specific gravity inferior to 
the moan of tho components. 

“ Tho other four shekels of Mr. Drake's, which I 
afterwards received, were more corroded on the surf.tco 
than the first, and have chloride of silver adhering 
in some places. This compound, which in its densest 
form has the specific gravity of 5 31-5 43, tends of 
conrso to lessen the specific gravity of the coins. 
Below are the numbers I obtained:— 


Weight in grammes 6p. gravity 
Year 1 140906 10-495 

Year 2 13 0458 10146 

Year 3 14T825 10 472 

Year 4 14 3036 10 500 

“ Whether these contain alloy or not I am unable to 
say, but I notice green spots on one of them. The 
specific gravity of standard silver containing 7*5 cent, 
of copper is 10-200.” 


A more conclusive vindication of the coins 
from the aspersions cast npon them cannot be 
desired. Even the assertion that the incrustation 
upon them “ is not the horn-silver dear to col¬ 
lectors, but resembles a lead slag,” is shown to be 
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unfounded, as Dr. Flight declares it to be chloride 
of silver. 

Into the numismatic questions raised by Mr. 
F. It. Conder it is needless to enter. I am, how¬ 
ever, rather curious to know what was the silver 
coin of sixty-three grains weight, on which he 
found the words “ Shekel Isral,” and where it is 
preserved. 

In conclusion, I may mention that a number of 
Mr. Drake’s shekels were submitted to the Numis¬ 
matic Society at their meeting on Thursday last, 
and were accepted as above all suspicion. 1 may 
also express a hope that the author of the article 
attacking the coins may in future be more careful 
to ascertain the real facts of his case before assum¬ 
ing the part of an assailant. John Evans. 


SCIENCE. 

Catalogue of ihc Anthropological Collection lent 

hg Colonel Lane Fox for Exhibition in the 

Bethnal Green Branch of the South Ken¬ 
sington Museum. By Colonel Lane Fox. 

(London: Printed by Eyro & Spottis- 

woode, 1874.) 

Colonel Lane Fox’s application of the 
development-theory to explain the history 
of weapons and implements is one of the 
best contributions made by Englishmen to 
the science of culture. It is too little known, 
for the three lectures on “ Primitive War- 
hire ” in which it is most fully worked out 
are only to be fonnd in the Journals of the 
United Service Institution. The present 
publication is a catalogue raisemne of the 
museum of weapons, &c., the classification 
of which has led Colonel Fox to form his 
theories, which are stated in the introduc¬ 
tory remarks to each set of specimens. The 
doctrine of evolution so enlivens everything 
it touches, that it can make even a catalogue 
readable. 

The first class of weapons illustrated are 
shields. It is often thought that the shield 
was primarily a screen or shelter for the 
warrior to ensconce himself behind, but the 
savage specimens go far to jnstify Colonel 
Fox’s different view. He maintains that 
the original typo was a mere parrying-stick 
grasped in the hand, such as those with 
which South Sea Islanders and other tribes 
used to ward off darts with wonderful skill. 
In Australia and Africa the parrying in¬ 
strument becomes a kind of triangular bar 
wide enough in the middle for a hand-grasp 
behind. Thence, a series of stages connect 
the parrying-stick with the larger shield or 
target, but the original nature of this is 
shown in almost all cases by its having to 
bo played or brandished to keep off missiles. 
It is only for special purposes, such as 
Assyrian siege warfare, that we find the 
warrior with a shield largo enough to hide 
his whole body. Among the last shields 
used in Europe were the targets carried by 
the 42nd Highlanders in Flanders in 1747. 
Next, the various stages of body-armour 
enable Colonel Fox to show how the imita¬ 
tion of nature becomes the origin of art. 
Savages begin by putting on thicker skins, 
like the Patagonian chief with sevenfold 
horse-hide on his body and threefold on his 
arms, while such terms as “ scale-armour ” 
have always recognised the obvious imita¬ 
tion of the scales of animals by the ar¬ 
mourer. 

Among missile weapons, special attention 


is here given to the class of “ boomerangs," 
under which Colonel Fox includes not only 
the familiar Australian kind, but other flat 
curved missiles used by hill tribes of India, 
and in Africa. By the aid of a series of 
specimens he shows how mere sticks or 
clubs thrown at game or enemies would be 
improved by experience, being made thin and 
edged to fly farther, till at last the fact having 
been noticed that such a weapon will return to 
the thrower, boomerangs were often shaped 
with a view to this useful property. It ap¬ 
pears that the boomerangs used by the Ma- 
rawas of South India and by the aucient 
Egyptians, as well as those of the Aus¬ 
tralians, have the return flight; but this 
is not generally the case with the missile- 
blades of Incjia and Africa. Colonel Fox 
is disposed to attach an ethnological signifi¬ 
cation to the fact that boomerangs, and also 
a particular class of parrying-shields, are 
found on the line of distribution of Professor 
Huxley’s Australioid race, from Australia 
tlirough South India to Egypt, as though 
these weapons had been a possession of the 
common ancestors of Australians, Coolies, 
and Egyptians. (There seems to be some 
misprint in p. 32, line 18, as to this matter.) 
To the writer of the present notice, however, 
the evidence of another class of weapons stu¬ 
died by Colonel Fox seems to tend against 
attaching too much ethnological value to the 
possession of some simple weapon by several 
remote races. The spear-thrower is a stick 
or narrow board used to hurl darts with, 
“ having the effect of adding another joint 
to the arm of the thrower.” This instru¬ 
ment, which greatly increases the force with 
which a spear can be thrown, is found 
among the Australians, the Esquimaux, 
the Aztecs, and some Brazilian tribes. But 
it may well have been independently in¬ 
vented in several places, and can hardly be 
taken as proof of any connexion between 
the races of America and Australia. This 
problem renews itself in the most compli¬ 
cated way in the attempt to trace the origin 
of the bow. Colonel Fox thinks he can 
trace the plain wood bow as having diffused 
itself over the world from two or three geo¬ 
graphical centres, but cannot decide whether 
it originated independently in those centres, 
or was derived from a still earlier single 
source. But as to the composite bow, such 
as that of wood backed with sinew or horn, 
there is, he says, every reason to believe 
that it spread from a common centre some¬ 
where in Central or Northern Asia. Now, 
as such bows appear among North American 
tribes, this involves the theory that North 
American culture was in part of Asiatic 
origin. These views as to the ethnology of 
the bow require careful consideration, but 
cannot at present be taken as established. 
The blow-tube for shooting tiny poisoned 
arrows by a strong puff of breath is found 
among native tribes in the two distant 
regions of South America and South-east 
Asia. Colonel Fox hesitates to say that 
the knowledge of the weapon passed from 
one district to the other in pre-historic 
times, but thinks that the fact of the 
arrows being poisoned and some of the 
blow-pipes being constructed of two tubes 
one within the other, in both regions, is an 
argument in favour of an ancient connexion. 
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As to the origin of the name of the instru¬ 
ment, French sarbacane, Italian cerbotana, 
the derivation given by Denin is quoted 
“ from Carpi in Italy, the place where they 
were manufactured, and canna a reed ” (!) 
It is taken for granted by Colonel Fox that 
its South American name zarabatana was 
borrowed from the Europeans. But a com¬ 
parison of the whole set of names would 
have most likely persuaded him that, on the 
contrary, it is the native American name 
which is original, sarbacane being only one 
of several corruptions of it. 

The author’s interesting argument is here 
stated as to the iron heads of arrows and 
javelins made with blades of an ogee section, 
so as to give the weapon a rotatory motion 
in flight. So deeply has this idea sunk into 
the mind of the native smiths, that with 
absurd consistency they will actually forge 
the blades of knives and swords in the same 
way. There is much force in Colonel Fox's 
argument that so remarkable a peculiarity 
indicates the art having spread everywhere 
from a common source, and the distribution 
of the double bellows for smelting iron may 
tend to confirm this view. If the inference 
is sound, the peculiarities of native iron¬ 
work prove an ancient connexion between the 
barbaric civilisation of Africa and that of 
parts of Asia and the Indian Archipelago. 

Edward B. Tylor. 


On Earlg English Pronunciation, with 

especial Befnrcnce to Chaucer. By It. 

F. Weymouth, D.Lit., M.A. (London: 

Asher & Co., 1874.) 

This book is an instructive and, we may 
say, warning example of the way in which 
linguistic evidence may be dealt with by a 
scholar who approaches his investigation 
with a ready-made a priori theory. Dr. 
Weymouth’s theory is that the present pro¬ 
nunciation of literary English is substan¬ 
tially that of Chaucer’s period—that the 
sounds of English have not suffered any 
very appreciable change during the last six 
centuries. As these views are directly the 
reverse of those laid down by Mr. Ellis as 
the result of his own laborious investigations. 
Dr. Weymouth’s book naturally assumes 
the form of a polemic against Mr. Ellis, 
whom, while respecting his accuracy and 
industry, he accuses of faulty logic and want 
of proper method. 

According to Dr. Weymouth, the funda¬ 
mental defects of Mr. Ellis’s method are his 
too implicit reliance on the statements of 
the old orthoepists nnd grammarians, bis 
neglect of the living dialectal forms, and bis 
maxim that “ the orthography shows the 
sound.” 

All that the first objection amounts to, as 
far as we can see, is that the statements of 
the orthoepists are sometimes obscure, and 
consequently that it is often possible to 
interpret them otherwise than Mr. Ellis has 
done—a fact which Mr. Ellis himself would 
probably be the first to acknowledge. The 
second objection can hardly stand in tho 
face of the fact that Mr. Ellis is at the 
present moment engaged in a most full and 
elaborate investigation of the pronunciation 
of our dialects. Until the results of his 
labours are laid before us it is idle to attempt 
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to settle beforehand what is the value of 
their evidence. It is quite clear that it will 
not do to take dialectal pronunciations at 
random which happen to fit in with any 
theory, and ignore the counter evidence. 
Even if all the dialects afforded precisely 
the same evidence, if, for instance, they 
all pronounced such a word as house 
with some variety of the diphthong un¬ 
it does not at all follow that Chaucer 
said haus. The dialects may all have 
changed independently, in accordance with 
the inherent laws of phonetic development— 
even if the simple (Italian) u had not been 
preserved to the present day in the English 
dialects of Scotland, Chaucer may still have 
said hnus, and not hang, as Dr. Weymouth 
assumes. ‘The most curious thing is that 
Dr. Weymouth is fully aware of all these 
objections to his theory, and indeed we 
cannot do better than quote his remarks 
<p. 79) : 

“ And now to return to the question started in 
ij 9: was there—or is there—a tendency in the 
Teutonic languages to change ii into ai? Many 
•scholars suppose that in High German, Dutch, 
and English, the ai is simply a modern substitute 
for a more ancient ii. The mode of writing in 
early German, Low and High, favours this view; 
for the svmbol was commonly t, and throughout 
Europe, England alone excepted, this stands for 
( the sound of) i ; and it is supposed always to have 
done so. Now let us see what this theory involves. 

“ First, it involves the assumption that in far 
remote antiquity there was some one mother 
tongue from which alike the Teutonic and the 
Classic languages—we need not climb still higher 
up the family tree—were derived ; and so long as 
it existed all words that we now sound with ai — 
‘ wine,’ for instance, had ii. It is sufficient to 
say that this assumption, however plausible, rests 
on no foundation of history or tradition. 

“ Secondly, it assumes that both Celts and Scan¬ 
dinavians in the north, and the Latin and Hellenic 
races in the south, persistently adhered to the ii, 
and their wiin or viin remained immutable. 

“ Thirdly, that during long centuries, and whole 
millennia, the Teutons too— tendency notwith¬ 
standing—persevered with vain, until they learned 
to write, adopting the Homan alphabet. 

“ Fourthly, that the Latin t was always ii, which 
is not certain, and can only bo maintained by pre- 
ciselv such arguments as would prove the English 
i to have been always the symbol of ai. 

“ Fifthly, that alter the Teutonic tribes had re¬ 
ceived the lioman alphabet— post hoc, not propter 
hoc —some of them, owing to this most curious 
tendency, came, at some period during the early 
Middle Ages, to change ii into ai: viin no longer, 
but u ain. Yet only some of the Teutons made 
this change: most of the Hollanders, the Frisians, 
and the peasantry who speak the Plntt-Deutsch, 
retain ii.'’ 

If we omit from this passage all the 
expressions of doubt and depreciation, it 
would be impossible to find a clearer and 
more satisfactory statement of the views 
universally accepted by tbe philological 
world—with tbe exception of Dr. Weymouth 
and the unfortunate schoolboys who have 
his extraordinary Chaucerian pronunciation 
drilled into them. How Dr. Weymouth, 
with the facts of comparative philology 
staring him in the face, can persist in 
agreeing with Mr. E. A. Freeman (whom he 
facetiously terms a “brother barbarian”) 
that the Anglo-Saxon i was “ certainly 
sounded as it is now,” is a mystery even 
more insoluble than the change of wiin into 
wain. 


In his anxiety to escape from the dreaded 
triin, Dr. Weymouth has recourse to the most 
desperate and farfetched arguments, quoting 
Lipsius’s defence of the English diphthongic 
pronunciation of Latin I in reghia, &c., 
inferring, on the strength of an isolated 
Norman pronunciation, in which joli is joint, 
that i final was ai in French, and finally 
wandering off to the Greek divot, of which 
he says— 

“ Some scholars believe that in the oi of divot 
the o is merely a variant of the digamma, and that 
pivot is the old form, and points to wiin. But 
ancient inscriptions show us the p and the o both 
used in such words. In Boeckh's Corp. Inscr. Gr., 
No. 4, we have TAX fOlKIAN: which, being 
confirmed also by other inscriptions, conclusively 
shows that in that word at least—very probably 
therefore in others like it—the f was not followed 
by the pure sound of ii." 

In his table of contents Dr. Weymouth 
calls this “ a ray of light from an old in¬ 
scription in Aeolic Greek.” We are unable 
to see anything but Cimmerian darkness in 
his arguments. 

We are equally at a loss to understand 
the third objection. The maxim that “the 
orthography shows the sound ” would 
certainly prove “delusive ” if applied to the 
present forms of such words as knight or 
wright, hut the principle was never sup¬ 
posed to hold good universally. Mr. Eilis 
only claims to have established that before 
the rise of printing the scribes wrote not by 
eye but by ear, and that, although the values 
of the letters were necessarily traditional, 
their use in expressing the actual sounds 
used by the writer was not so, hut was 
guided by ear. If the orthography of dead 
languages were no guide to their sounds, 
we should simply have to give up the study 
of historical phonetics altogether, except 
where we have the contemporary evidence of 
grammarians and orthoepists. 

It need scarcely be said that Dr. Wey- 
mouthfails to carryout his views consistently. 
If there is a point in which all the English 
dialects agree, it is in rejecting the final 
unaccented e. I learn from Mr. Ellis that 
he has not found a trace of it anywhere 
remaining. If, then, Dr. Weymouth as¬ 
sumes a Chaucerian haus against the testi¬ 
mony of the Scotch hits, ho is surely bound 
still more to assume that Chaucer pro¬ 
nounced sonne, time, &c., as monosyllables — 
and yet he makes these words dissyllables 
whenever the metre requires it. He departs 
from the present pronunciation of literary 
English in several other instances, and 
altogether it is difficult to see the value of a 
tradition which, by his own showing, has so 
frequently gone astray as to require constant 
theoretical modification. 

The paradoxical nature of Dr. Weymouth’s 
theories is the more to ho regretted, as lio 
has otherwise shown considerable sagacity 
and historical knowledge, and in some im¬ 
portant cases really seems to have convicted 
Mr. Ellis of error. We allude particularly to 
the question of the two os and es in Chaucer. 
Dr. Weymouth argues very justly that if we 
find a and 6 distinct in Anglo-Saxon, and 
their modern representatives oa (o) and oo 
still distinguished in pronunciation as oo and 
uu (lioom, duurn = A.S. ham, dum), there 
must also have been a distinction in Chaucer’s 


time, and he finds accordingly that the two 
os are hardly ever rhymed together by 
Chaucer and his contemporaries, except in 
the case of proper names, whose pronuncia¬ 
tion was not fixed. We cannot, of course, 
follow Dr. Weymouth when he goes on to 
assume that the two os in Chaucer’s time had 
exactly the same pronunciation as at present, 
hut there can be no reasonable doubt that 
ho is right in protesting against Mr. Ellis’s 
confusion of the two sounds. 

Wo have not space to criticise any fur¬ 
ther the details given by Dr. Weymouth, 
although many of Iris observations, especially 
of dialectal usage, are of considerable inte¬ 
rest. The hook deserves the attention of all 
students of English—even those who are 
fully convinced of the erroneousness of Dr. 
Weymouth’s views will find in it much to 
instruct, and—we may add—to amuse them. 

Henrt Sweet. 


A BEDOET OF PABAD0XEBS. 

The student of paradoxical literature has reason 
to deplore the untimely death of Professor De 
Morgan. Though their genial and talented his¬ 
torian is dead, the race of Parndoxers continues to 
flourish. Tliroe books wo have lately received 
make us sigh for a continuation of the Budget of 
Paradoxes. It will he seen that mathematics and 
theology can no longer assert an exclusive right 
to this department of human ingenuity; a rival 
has entered the field in the shape of philology. 
First and foremost comes Professor Piazzi Smith's 
Our Inheritance in the Great Pyramid. The in¬ 
heritance, it is true, has been disowned by the 
leading scientific men of our degenerate day, and 
the Koval Society has refused to allow any light 
to penetrate to it from the windowless chambers 
of the Great Pyramid ; but Professor Piazzi Smith 
does not weary of his mission to an unbelieving 
world. However, the Egyptologists are as blind 
—the Professor insinuates wilfully so—as the 
Fellows of the Royal Society, and in the inspired 
monument of “ heaven-descended ” measures they 
can see nothing hut a stone sarcophagus. Never¬ 
theless, let the Professor go on preaching his new 
creed—that the Great Pyramid was constructed 
under the eye of Melchisedek as an enduring monu¬ 
ment of Divine weights and measures, to be re¬ 
vealed to the Scotch astronomer of the present 
age, when the atheistic decimal system of revo¬ 
lutionary France threatens to upset religion—and 
he will certainly gain converts. The volume runs 
to 518 pages, including appendices; and if hard 
words can destroy “ Cheops’ coffin ” and its de¬ 
fenders, the Professor has accomplished his pur¬ 
pose. 

An equally remarkable book, though of a some¬ 
what contradictory tendency, is The Primitive and 
Universal Laws of Language, by Count C. A. de 
Goddes-Liancourt and Frederic Pincott. These 
laws are “ founded on the natural basis of onoma- 
tops,” a word perhaps more useful than orna¬ 
mental. The authors are convinced that by 
extracting from various dictionaries, ancient and 
modern, a number of words not more unlike in 
sound and meaning than crab and fleece, laic and 
to lick, and throwing them into one heap, it is 
possible to arrive at the “ onomatopic ” roots of 
language, it being understood “ that anv letter 
may interchange with any other letter.” To one 
uninitiated in the “ primitive and universal laws 
of language,” these roots may seem rather vague ; 
but then vagueness is the essence of “ onomatops.” 
We confess to having been taken aback at first at 
being told that world and earth are both “ forms 
of or-bs, iAitin,” and that “ the Semitic languages 
entirely ignore ” the vowels; but on reflecting that 
the meaning and connexion of the first two pages 
of the volume are still a sealed mystery to us, we 
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roused to wonderat our “ stateof blessed ignorance.” 
For the henetit of the initiated, however, we may 
add that the conclusion arrived at by the authors 
is not only that “man spoke before he reasoned,” 
but that “ there is no natural and intrinsic dif¬ 
ference between the sounds of the brute and the 
words of the man ; ” though why the first of these 
sentences should be printed in capitals, and the 
second in italics, is again one of those things we 
are unable to comprehend. The last book in our 
budget is one by if. de Charencev, on De Qaelquea 
It/crs si/mboliijues se raUachant an Nom des Douze 
Fils de Jacob , reprinted, by the way, from the 
Transactions of the Societe Pkilologique. M. de 
Charencev sees in the twelve sons of Jacob the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, and this, too, in the 
interests of the Church. Whether the Church 
will approve of the fashion in which its interests 
are cared for may admit of question. M. de 
Charencev, however, cannot lay claim to the 
merit of originality for his discovery, since Sir 
William Drummond endeavoured, though unsuc¬ 
cessfully, to impress it upon the world some fifty 
years ago. What is original is the mystical con¬ 
nexion that is shown to exist between the stones 
of the High Priest's breastplate and the vision of 
the Apocalypse and the Zodiacal patriarchs. 
Various shades of colour, moreover, are denoted 
by the latter, reminding us of certain theories of 
Swedenborg. When Joseph told his dream to 
his brethren, he can have had little idea how 
useful it would be to modern theologico-philolo- 
gists. It is a pity that the dreams of other para- 
doxers cannot lay claim to so respectable an 
antiquity. A. II. Sayce. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

M. J. Viol lb recently explained to the 
French Academy some experiments designed for 
the purpose of estimating the temperature of the 
sun, which he reckons at 1 ,354° C., without, 
however, allowing for the loss occasioned by the 
absorption of the earth's atmosphere, but for which 
his apparatus would have been more strongly 
affected and the estimate would have been higher. 
Ilis paper called forth very interesting remarks 
from M. St. Claire Deville and M. Berthelot as to 
the limits beyond which increase of temperature 
could not be obtained. M. Deville observed that 
it was not prudent to speak of higher tempera¬ 
tures than had been actually measured, those 
measured by M. Bunsen being the highest known. 
The heat resulting from chemical combination 
was limited by the temperature at which dissocia¬ 
tion occurred, and which, according to his experi¬ 
ments, never exceeded a measurable quantity. When 
the pressure was augmented, under which two 
gases combined, there was usually an augmenta¬ 
tion of the temperature produced, but the experi¬ 
ments of Professor Frankland, M. Cailletet, and 
his own, proved that the light which was dis¬ 
engaged increased faster than the temperature, 
and that the chemical rays augmented rapidly in 
number and intensity. It might then be sup¬ 
posed that combinations occurring under increased 
pressures would exhibit energy, not in the form 
of heat, but in waves of shorter lengths, and that 
a limit would be reached, beyond which no calorific 
effects would be produced. M. Berthelot observed 
that as long as the law of Marietta was considered 
absolute there appeared no limit to the tempera¬ 
ture simple gases might be made to assume, unless 
it was supposed that they were transformed into 
something still simpler, or into the universal 
ether; but practically it might be found that radia¬ 
tions of all kinds augmented so rapidly with 
increase of temperature that no temperature would 
be realisable beyond 2,500° C. or 3,000° C., as 
observed in the experiments of M. St. Claire 
Deville. Equality of temperature and of pres¬ 
sure of two identical masses of gas did not neces¬ 
sarily imply identity of those vibratory movements 
which correspond to luminous or chemical radia¬ 
tions. One such gas might appear yellow, or red, 
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and chiefly emit luminous or calorific rays, while 
the other might be blue or violet, and emit more 
chemical rays. They would then be in a state of 
equilibrium of temperature, without being in the 
same physical conditions. Two such masses 
might be compared to musical instruments emit¬ 
ting sounds of equal force, but composed of dif¬ 
ferent harmonics. In experiments he had made 
with carbon heated in an atmosphere of hydrogen, 
first with a strong galvanic battery, and then 
with solar rays condensed by a polyzonal lens, 
the ell'ects were at first identical; dark red, bright 
red, reddish-white, and dazzling white, but as the 
temperature continued to increase, they became 
different. With the electric current, the carbon 
assed from dazzling white to the blue so well 
nown to persons accustomed to electric illumi¬ 
nation ; but in the solar focus the change was 
from dazzling white to rose, which corresponds 
with a higher temperature, close to that at which 
platinum melts under very powerful lenses. Would 
gases treated by different means afford analogous 
results ? M. Berthelot also referred to experi¬ 
ments he had made in compressing gases, con¬ 
tained in a strong steel tube, by forcing upon them 
a piston impelled by the fall through a space 
of from 1 to 5 metres of a ram weighing 
500 kilogrammes. If all the mechanical force 
had been transformed into heat, the result 
would have an elevation of several hundred 
thousands of degrees. Carbonic oxide and oxygen 
were made to combine, but about one-fifth of the 
mixture remained unaltered as if the temperature 
had almost reached that at which the dissociation 
of carbonic acid occurs ; pure carbonic acid, how¬ 
ever, was not changed. Protoxide of nitrogen 
resisted or suffered decomposition according to the 
conditions of the experiment. Olefiant gas did 
not suffer appreciable decomposition. 

To resume, M. Berthelot said, “ It is not pos¬ 
sible to communicate to matter an active force to 
an extent without limits: no instrument can be 
made to give an indefinitely augmenting sound; 
no projectile can be made to acquire an indefinitely 
increasing velocity of rotation, or translation : but 
we are not able to assign with any probability, 
derived from our own experiments, what may be 
the limits of temperature in a body differing as 
the sun does from the conditions we are surrounded 
with.” 

The above is a free and abridged translation of 
remarks which will be found at length in Comptes 
llendus, 1874, 1 Sem. p. 1810, et seq. 

The second number of Anthropolopia for 1874 
(published bv Messrs. Bailliere, Tindall, and Cox) 
begins with the report of a pa per read before the 
Society by A. II. Kiehl, F.L.A.S., on the Natives 
of New Guinea and of the neighbouring Islands, 
such as Misori, the Admiralty Islands, New 
Britain, &c. The author did not profess to con¬ 
sider the question of the ethnological characteris¬ 
tics of the race, but simply described the appear¬ 
ance, habits, and customs of the people as they 
presented themselves to him; and his paper has, 
therefore, no scientific value beyond the fact of 
its adding materials derived from direct observa¬ 
tion to the general mass of our knowledge. In 
the discussion which followed the reading of this 
paper, the president. Dr. R. S. Charnock, F.S.A., 
drew attention to the distinction between “ Pa¬ 
puans ” and the so-called “ Alforas,” the former 
people being named by the Malays “ Papuah ” 
from their frizzled hair; and the latter, who 
have straight long hair, having derived their 
name from the two Portuguese words “al," 
the, and “ fora,” outside, or the outsiders— t. e., 
foreigners. While the Papuans occupy the 
western coasts of New Guinea, the Alforas are 
settled on the eastern sides of the island, 
although they are also found in the interior. In 
language, habits, appearance, and character, the 
two peoples differ widely, and it is probably to 
these marked differences that we must refer the 
uncertainty and contradiction which characterise 
the descriptions of early discoverers, who were 
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ignorant of the existence of two distinct races on 
the island. 

In a paper on the Prussians, Dr. Charnock re¬ 
gards the nation from a point of view which in 
its generally low standard would undoubtedly 
gratify M. de Quatrefages and others who share 
in his opinions, for while he considers the ancient 
Prussians to have been dull and heavy, he thinks 
their modern representatives domineering, coarse, 
and selfish, not remarkable for veracity, and real 
Shylocks in money matters. Their culture he 
believes to be more apparent than real, their 
literature borrowed from England and France, 
their morality low, and their religion a hybrid 
between superstition and scepticism. Such de¬ 
cidedly antagonistic views of the dominant Ger¬ 
man race not unnaturally drew forth some strong 
expressions of counter-opinions, and a more unani¬ 
mous approval seems to have been awarded by 
the members to the next paper read by the Presi¬ 
dent of the Society, on “ the Wends of Bautzen.” 
Here Dr. Charnock enumerated the variousbranches 
into which this ancient race had split in the Baltic 
and other North-German lands, and considered in 
detail the names, positions, and conditions of the 
remnant which still preserves its ancient pecu¬ 
liarities of language and habits. According to 
the author, the Wends of Bautzen—a town 31 
miles E.N.E. of Dresden, differ considerably in 
physique from the Germans, having broad skulls 
with a cranial index of from 80 to 88, and being 
taller, fairer and stronger; while their language 
shows an unmistakeably close affinity to the 
Slavonic tongues. 

The very comprehensive paper read by Mr. 
Wake before the Society, on the Hetaerae of ancient 
Greece, and the worship of Venus or Astarte at 
Cyprus, of Adonis at Byblos, &c.; and that by the 
President on “ Polyandry ” as it existed in primi¬ 
tive ages, and as it is still to be met with m the 
Aleutian Islands, on the shores of Okhotsk, and other 
parts of Asia, called forth a lively discussion, in the 
course of which Mr. A. L. Lewis’s “Notes oil 
Polygamy ” were also canvassed, and the entire 
range of the kindred subjects discussed in these 
three papers was considered on ethical and social 
grounds. At a later meeting Dr. Wake read a 
paper on “ Marriage among Primitive Peoples,” 
m which he passed in review the opinions ad¬ 
vanced, and the lines of argument followed, by 
Mr. McLennan, Sir John Lubbock, and Mr. Mor¬ 
gan; but although he is not disposed to adopt the 
views of any of these well-known authorities, he 
is scarcely prepared, it would seem, to offer any 
more definite hypothesis in regard to the much- 
discussed question of the origin of communal 
marriage. 

The second paper contributed by Mr. A. L. 
Lewis seems to us out of place among the printed 
Transactions of the Society, partly because it was 
not original, having been read before the British As¬ 
sociation at Brighton, and partly because its object, 
viz., the refutation of the alleged identification 
of the English nation with the “ Lost House of 
Israel,” would appear to be scarcely worthy of the 
attention of a scientific society in these days. 

In a somewhat dull article Dr. Inman discusses 
“ The Causes which determine the Rise and Fall 
of Nations,” and which he finds in the “just 
commingling of the animal and the intellectual 
ualitie3 of man.” He considers that a great 
eal of mawkish sentimentality is talked in re¬ 
gard to the disappearance of savages before the 
white man, which he simply regards as the inevit¬ 
able result of human intelligence overcoming- 
human brutality. The question still remains, 
however, whether anything can justify civilised 
man in asserting the pre-eminence of his intelli¬ 
gence by manifesting so much of the brutality that 
has hitherto too often characterised his dealings 
with savage tribes.' Dr. Kaines, in a paper on 
“ Western Anthropologists and Extra-Western 
Communities,” which, by the wav, had also been 
read at the meeting of the British Association at 
Brighton, considers the question of the advance of 
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civilisation from an ethical point of view, and re¬ 
garding Auguste Oomte as the profoundest and 
wisest of modem anthropologists, he maintains that 
progress should be subordinate to morality, and 
that the time has come when “ Commerce, as we 
Westerns understand and fashion it,” should cease 
to bring not peace but a sword. In his general 
condemnation of the policy employed by Western 
nations in colonizing the archipelagoes of the East 
and the continents of the New World, he makes 
an honourable exception in favour of the Danes in 
Greenland, who “ do not forget altogether the ties 
that bind men of different kindreds in a common 
brotherhood.” The discussion on these papers, 
which were written by men holding the widely 
different views of Christianity and Positivism, led 
to some controversy as to the extent to which 
subjects of anthropological interest should be 
treated with relation to moral and humane con¬ 
siderations. Another paper by Dr. Kaines, on the 
Importance to Anthropology of a true Cerebral 
Theory, called forth an equally animated discussion 
on the value of Gall's doctrine, which the writer 
highly eulogized, and the merit of Dr. Fender's 
researches, which he regarded as much over-rated. 

Is the Anthropological Section of the French 
Association of Science, recently sitting at Lille, Dr. 
Gustave Lagneau discoursed on the “ Ethnogeny 
of the Populations of the North of France.” Ilis 
conclusion was, that after, and perhaps before, the 
Polished Stone age, there were two principal races 
incessantly intermixing, and giving rise to the 
existing population of the district. One, a Celtic 
race, with a more or less rounded sub-brachyce- 
phalic head, short face, brown hair, and moderate 
stature, which anciently occupied chiefly or ex¬ 
clusively the northern region, as it now occupies 
chiefly, and almost exclusively, the centre and 
north-west. The other race, true North German, 
with a long head, high face, light hair, blue eyes, 
remarkably white skin, and large bones, appears to 
have been represented at least in the Neolithic epoch, 
and to have constituted the Gauls ( Gaels ), Belgians, 
Cimbrians, Gentians, Saxons, and Franks, who 
successively immigrated into the northern region, 
subduing or driving back the anterior Celtic 
race. 

In tlie course of a discussion on this paper, M. de 
Quatrefages observed that women preserve ancient 
types more than men, and he mentioned finding in 
Antwerp some short brachycephalic prognathous 
brown-haired women of the type of the remains 
in the grottoes of Furfooz. 

In the same section M. de Mortillet argued that 
dolmens were not characteristic of any special 
migratory race. There were, for example, isolated 
groups of dolmens in the Crimea and in Palestine, 
which could not bo explained by a theory of migrat¬ 
ing builders. Although dolmens had certain cha¬ 
racters in common, their details varied in different 
countries, and they were the works of sedentary 
populations sufficiently distinct to have different 
habits. Variations were often found in districts 
close to each other; thus, in Brittany the dolmens 
are chambers, or caves with long entrances (cou- 
loirs), while in the environs of Paris they are 
long and broad covered ways preceded by short 
vestibules; and in Lozere, l’Avevron, le Gard, 
and l’Ardeche they are simply rectangular kists 
of large dimensions. The dolmen was only a 
derivative from the sepulchral cave, and con¬ 
structed artificially to meet the increasing demand 
for burial-places. An examination of the re¬ 
mains in caves and in dolmens of the same epoch 
showed an identity of funeral customs. Le Gard 
exhibited characteristic transitions between caves 
and dolmens: M. Aures bad shown at Aubns- 
sangues a natural sepulchral cavern closed after 
the manner of the dolmens of the district; and 
M. Caznlis de Fonduce had described and 
figured the hybrid sepulchres of Conies and 
Castillet in the commune of Fontvielle, which are 
half natural cave and half dolmen. 

M. Broca discoursed to the same assembly on 
the Geographical Distribution of the Basque 


Language, which was the most ancient in Europe, 
and apparently autochthonous. Before the in¬ 
troduction of Aryan languages, numerous Euro¬ 
pean tribes spoke different, but more, or less 
affiliated dialects, which gradually disappeared 
before the Aryan tongues, and only the Basque 
now remains. Before the Romans, Iberia was 
only conquered by Celts and Carthaginians, and 
Iberic is neither a Celtic nor a Phoenician lan¬ 
guage, and the ancients made no distinction 
between the Iberians and the Vascons, orCantabri, 
ancestors of the Basques. The opinion of Hum¬ 
boldt is thus confirmed. The Basque language 
retreated before the Roman invasion, and we see 
it disappear in Aquitaine and Spain, only the tribes 
of the Pyrenees backed by the Gulf of Gascony 
preserved it. 

Perhaps, also, it was retained by the tribes can¬ 
toned between the Adour and the mountains, but 
the existence of the Basque language in this 
region may have bad another origin. In the fifth 
century the Visigoths tried to subdue the Spanish 
Vascons, who lost part of their territory, and many 
emigrated, passing the Pyrenees, and forcibly 
established themselves ns far as the banks of the 
Adorn - . In 002 they obtained from Tkierv II., 
King of Burgundy, the cession of this territory. 
This was a veritable Basque colonization, and from 
this epoch may be dated the return of Basque to 
the north of the Pyrenees. The Spanish Basques 
are dolichocephalic, the French brachycephalic, and 
aano brachycephalic race hascomeintoFrench Vas- 
cony within historic dates, nor any dolichocephalic 
race in Spanish Vascony, this ethnic division must 
date from prehistoric times. The Vascons re¬ 
tained their conquest, and, under Louis le Debon- 
naire, they extended it to Narbonnnise ; but after 
the death of their great chief, the Duke of Loup, 
their possessions were divided into three parts 
among his sons and lieirs, forming the counties of 
Bigorre and Beam, and the duchy of Vascony. 
Subsequently the Vascon element declined before 
the Gallo-Roman element; the language dis¬ 
appeared before a patois of the langue d'Oc, the 
inhabitants of the two counties abandoned the 
name Vascon, and called themselves Beamais. 
The district named Vascony, owing to tlie excur¬ 
sions of the Vascons beyond the Adour as far as 
Dordogne, was transformed into Gascony, and 
the Vascons of the Pyrenean valleys, changing V 
into B, took the name of Basques. 

In France the line of demarcation between 
the two languages is very sharp. Except in three 
villages near Oloron, where certain families teach 
their children both Beamais and Basque, there is 
no point of transition between the two. An or- 
donnance of Charles IX., enjoining the inhabitants 
of Biarritz to employ French instead of Beamais 
as their official language, proves that place to have 
been no more Basque theu than it is to-day. Not 
long since Puente de la Reyna was a locality in 
which both Basque and Castilian were spoken ; 
and it was the same near Pampeluna; but there is 
no such spot of transition in France. 

lx the Medical Section of the French Associa¬ 
tion, M. Cuignet read a paper on “ The Sequel of 
Fractures caused by Projectiles,” and contended 
that amputation had led to more deaths than “ ex¬ 
pectation ” and conservation, even in complicated 
wounds of the thigh, knee, and leg. lie considered 
that amputation should be reserved for extensive 
mutilations, and not resorted to in the greater 
part of comminutive fractures of the limbs. M. 
Ollier, while agreeing with the principle of con¬ 
servation, could not accept M. Cuignet’s con¬ 
clusions, as they were drawn from an examination 
of the cases of survivors, and consequently did not 
include cases of deaths after abstention from am¬ 
putation. M. Laussedat related instances in his 
own practice at Brussels during the last war, 
which were in favour of abstention. In thirteen 
cases of very serious fracture of limbs, aggravated 
by the absence of all treatment and successive 
journeys, for several weeks the results were most 
fortunate. In particular, he mentioned a case 


of a foot smashed by a shell, another of a 
ball in the sole of the foot, which had re¬ 
mained there a long time, and another of com¬ 
minutive fracture of the leg. These results were 
the more remarkable as all died in a neigh¬ 
bouring ambulance where amputation had been 
easily accomplished. Other speakers alluded to a 
different experience. M. Trolat spoke of the 
moral causes that influenced results. After the 
battle of Mouzon, a few days before Sedan, all the 
wounded made wonderful progress, operations and 
abstentions alike succeeded. Then came the 
Prussian occupation, requisitions and privations. 
The moral conditions changed ; gangrene, &c., 
appeared, and cures were no longer expected. 
More detailed accounts of the various matters 
brought before the French Association will he 
found in the Recite ScieiUifique, from which the 
above are taken. 

IIerr Dove, in a communication to the Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin, remarks that, in our lati¬ 
tudes, the difference of temperature between polar 
and equatorial winds is much greater in winter 
than in summer. It is thus evident that a study 
of the simultaneous distribution of heat during 
the winter months is particularly favourable to de¬ 
termining the thermic effects of air currents. The 
results arrived at show that when the temperature 
falls suddenly in the last third of December, it 
is generally, though not always, an indication of a 
mean and steady temperature in the January of 
the following year. Precocious winters with 
frosts in November and early part of December, 
usually indicate that the ensuing month of January 
will be mild, and, on the contrary, warmer weather 
in November and December announces that the 
approaching winter will he severe. 

lx an address to the French Association of 
Sciences at Lyons, Colonel Lausedat, reviewing the 
work of that body, mentioned that M. Jncquemin 
had found that hypochlorite of soda with a drop 
of aniline was a good test for phonic (carbolic) acid, 
immediately producing a powerfully blue salt, 
ervthrophenate of soda. 

He also said that tho experiments of Professor 
Ohauveau on young calves proved the transmis- 
sibility of tuberculose through food. Out of 100 
sucking calves, the offspring of sound parents, he 
could not discover the slightest trace of tubercu¬ 
losis, while 100 similar calves fed upon food con¬ 
taining the infectious matter were all found 
diseased in the course of six weeks or two months. 

He likewise mentioned that Dr. Ollier, having 
studied tho effects of traumatic irritation in aug¬ 
menting or diminishing the length of growing 
bones, had made some successful experiments in 
treating the deformities of children from six to 
twelve years of age. 


FINE ART. 

Die Bddwerke ties Parthenon mid dog Tho~ 
geion. Yon Heinrich Brnnn. [Aus den 
Sitzungsberichten der Philosoplnschphilo- 
logischen Classe dor Akademie der Wis- 
sensehaften.] (Miincben: 1874.) 

Tiif. disenssion as to the subject at large, 
and in detail, of the Sculptures of the Par¬ 
thenon has now been continued so long, 
and has elicited such a variety of opinions 
and theories, that the larger world, which 
is interested in it without pretending to 
take part in it, may reasonably be impatient 
for some reasonably satisfactory conclusion 
—or, at least, for some impartial summing 
np—if the end of it all must necessarily be 
that nothing can ever be concluded. The 
time for this final word usually declares 
itself as ripe when, after all that is plausible 
and much that is sagacious and ingenious 
itized by' ^.ooQTe 
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has been advanced npon a question, every horses from the ocean waves at one narrow- lios, can only be Dionysus, their constant 
new enunciation is manifestly prompted ing extremity of the triangular composition, associate on monuments and in mythology, 
by little more than a resolution to have and Selene with hers is about to sink below seems then to follow of course, and is quite 
some part in the debate, or to say something the horizon at the other. The intermediate consistent with the skin on which he rests, 
that shall at least be novel, however des- space is thus indicated as the cope of heaven; and with the analogy of'his attitude, not 
perately wild or however hopelessly vapid, the scene of the birth is elevated to the only with the unquestioned Dionysus of 
The regard that has been accorded to Hein- imagination far from lower earth ; the in- the monument of Lysicrates, but many 
rich Brunn as a contributor to the history, cident represented becomes not local in any others. 

and a collector of the notices, of the Greek sense, but cosmical. The combined artistic and poetic differen- 

sculptors, bespeaks attention for his recent These two names at least have not hitherto tiation (if one may be allowed what was “ an 
essay on The Sculptures of the Parthenon and been called in question, and are left undis- excellent good word till it was ill-sorted ”) of 
the Thcseum. A survey of his exposition to turbed by Brunn. Triplet groups then sue- these complete terminal groups is a marvel 
the extent that our limits admit will perhaps ceed at either end, which may truly be called of genius ; what must not have been the 
enable us to decide in which category— and considered terminal, as associated with gloriousness of the central composition that 
whether of useful or of superfluous contri- Helios at one side and Selene at the other, united both, and by the culmination of 
butions to a literature already becoming and from the moderate though gradually which even this achievement became sub- 
overlaid and cumbrous—it is to find a place ; awakening excitement that they display iu ordinate ! 

whether it may be accepted as conclusive in contrast with the adjacent figures that are As regards the moment chosen for the 
itself, or is not rather to be taken as a sign nearer to the great event. central incident, we have seen that the mo- 

that the elements of investigation have been The three goddesses next to Selene—so ment of the birth has been pretty generally 
already exhausted, and that the time has proceeds the explanation we are now con- set aside for the moment after it, when 
come for a conclusive decision ; failing which, eerned with—are the Fates, the daughters of Athene rushes forward fully armed amidst 
an audience which has continued attentive Night (appropriately on this side), who are the assembly of the gods. Either conception 
only with some difficulty hitherto will in- constantly present in ancient compositions at will harmonise sufficiently with the sudden 
fallibly, and not inexcusably, disperse. momentous births, and are sometimes grouped diffusion of interest and excitement and 

For the sculpture in the Eastern pedi- correlatively to the Horae, or Seasons, some- agitation to the very extremity of the uni- 
ment of the Parthenon w r e have only the times to the Graces, or Charitcs, when asso- verse, that would seem expressed beyond all 
brief notice of the traveller Pausanias, that ciations are willingly extended to cosmical ambiguity in the still existing groups. This, 
“ the whole has reference to the birth of range in both time and space. The sister however, is not the opinion of Herr Brunn : 
Athene;” and then the preserved statues seated nearest to the centre looks towards he chooses the moment before the birth, 
of the terminal groups at either angle. Of it as she rouses the attention of the second when the axe of Hephaestus is just raised, 
the central group not a fragment nor a with her hand on her back; and the second, and in consequence excludes Athene from 
record remains, and conjecture has an open with movement as about to rise, disturbs the appearance in her own pediment. Surely 
field as to the figures that were introduced, third, who has been leaning against her ex- we are called upon to make the fatal step 
their composition and occupation. The only tended in repose, and now just lifts one hand, from the sublime to the ridiculous—from 
limitations are consistency with the words The gradation of movement in this group— Pheidias to Lucian—when we are invited to 
of Pausanias, with the best interpretation of of progress from insensibility of sleep to watch with the assembly of the gods how r 
the “business ” of the terminal groups which attention, to lively interest—is even as ex- Zeus comports himself as he awaits a blow 
contrast with the better-known composition quisite as the execution and indication of the on the head from the axe, all golden though 
of the Western pediment, and, lastly and nude, and the infinite delicacy, the ari'iptttfwv it be, of the Titan Prometheus or his own 
above all, with the poetic dignity of the yiXacpa, of the drapery; and all remain son. On the other hand, the significance 
occasion. One possibility of assistance lies unrivalled amidst whatever is beautiful in of the astral terminations of the composition is 
in the recognition among ancient monu- art of which the world enjoys possession. recognised by Brunn, though w r ith a decision 
ments of some figures that have an appear- The attention of the sisters has been which rather suffers when he interprets the 
anee of repeating members of the lost roused by the movement of Nike—Victory, beardless reclining youth as representative 
group. a winged figure, that springs forward with of Mount Olympus. It can be but by mis- 

Of various schemes of restoration of the elevated arms ; some metal fastenings about conception, as desperately enough in any case, 
most important group of the most important the figure appear to prove that she carried that a plea for a mild and temperate ideal is 
sculptural composition on record, the chief the floating taenia with which on the vases supported by the description of Olympus in 
are these: Zeus is seated in the centre she is seen sometimes greeting Zeus and the Odyssey (vi. 43 fif.) : a description which 
under the apex of the pediment, with a small sometimes the new-born Athene. scarcely has reference to the mountain at 

Athene above, as if at the moment of issuing At the opposite angle of Helios, the ap- all, but rather to the general indefinite 
from his cleft head, as shown on some vase proaeh of a lighter female figure in rapid region above and independent of it, far be- 
paintings—a theory which probably died motion—her bellying peplns, of which most yond all accidents of weather, the proper 
with its expositor. Then Zeus has been is broken away, is the analogue of symbols abiding place of the immortals; the Olym- 
enthroned full face in the same central that identify Iris on various monuments— pus that in the ‘ Iliad is identified with the 
place, with Athene of full size beside him. is recognised bv the nearest of two seated “ great heaven,” and has the same portals. 
The opponents of this view had at their goddesses and yet with a sobriety of action „ IIe is not re3tin here ;> hc «; ncid entallv 
command the objections that a seated figure that supplies the notion of still intervening and for the momen £ but 0CCupit : S) on a prepared 
would bo too low for the loftiest place in distance, while the second is even yet C0U ch, a wild beast’s skin, his established pernia- 
tho pediment, and that in any case there scarcely conscious of interruption for the nent seat: and this repose and permanence am 
was not depth for the projection of a figure forthcoming announcement. These two even expressed in the entire figure; its assured 

of the requisite scale, when so presented, figures are manifestly paired: they are not attitude as well ns its vigorous unassailable 

Another conjecture secs Zeus seated aside only in communication, bnt the arm of one f orms contrasting as a structure of rock to the 
from the centre, while Athene, the central is on the shoulder of the other; yet their flowing lines of the river god of the western 
figure in the front pediment of her own proportions do not indicate the relation of * )e imen ‘ 

temple, rushes forward erect, full armed, mother and daughter, and as Demeter and The pair of associated goddesses are al- 
with the gesture which is ascribed to her Persephone are thus excluded, we are cast lowed as Seasons, with a reference to their 

on the occasion in the Homeric hymn, and for the cosmical propriety by which they function in the Iliad (v. 749), of opening 

that is recognised in a statue that is found would be, as is required, correlatives of the the gates of the great heaven and Olympus 
frequently repeated in the Museums, and is Fates, on the Horae and appropriately on —that accounts lor, without justifying, the 
not the less significant because usually of tho Attic seasonal goddesses, who were a previous unhappy identification of the 
execution far inferior to design. pair—Thallo and Karpo, the powers of ger- mountain. 

With such a concept ion of the main inci- mination and of fructification. That the Far more gratuitous appears the reduction 
dent the terminal groups are found in har- reclining male figure, who is associated with of the dignity of the Triad of Fates to the 
mony on this wise. Helios rises with his them by position, and faces the rising He- very secondary constellation of Hyades, to 
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whom they do not answer even in number; 
the references to Hesiod (frg. 67), and 
Euripides (Ion, 1146 ff.), are given with 
praiseworthy candour and courage also, for 
assuredly they fail to vindicate a conjecture, 
much less to supply an argument. 

The Iris, of acceptation scarcely chal¬ 
lenged hitherto, is interpreted as Hebe, 
from resemblance to a figure on the frieze of 
the Temple of Victory, which from proxi¬ 
mity to a seated goddess, supposed to be 
Hera, is supposed to bo Hebe. Upon 
this hint Herr Brunn advances to some re¬ 
constructive conjectures. As Hera implied 
Hebe on the frieze, Hebe implies Hera on 
the pediment; and Hera—naturally remote 
from Zeus on this occasion—implies her son 
Ares; then there is an equal propriety in 
Poseidon, as the future rival of Athene for 
possession of Attica, being likewise remote; 
be is placed therefore antithetically to Hera 
next to the so-called Hyades, with a Nereid, 
or perhaps Iris, on his part for attendant, 
while Apollo conjeeturally associated on the 
Eastern frieze with a conjectured Poseidon, 
is on that account to be fairly introduced 
on this side to answer to Ares on the other. 

Truly a critic might feel himself here in¬ 
volved in the meshes, but that the network 
breaks as easily as a spider’s. Many another 
such “ slight self-pleasing web,” it is to be 
feared, will yet have to be broken “ in vain ” 
before the world has rest and can confide 
that what is given as a clue through a 
maze of admitted uncertainties does not 
simply conduct to pitfalls and precipices. 
Be it enough to remark, that these conjec¬ 
tures rend the composition of Pheidias, even 
where most absolutely authenticated, with¬ 
out moderation or mercy. The Iris, or Hebe 
if you please, could ouly be brought into 
association with a seated Hera by tearing 
her away from the place next to the Home, 
which she occupied from the age of Pheidias 
to that of Lord Elgin. It is on record that 
the torso of the Victory was found on 
the cornice of the East pediment, and the 
figure combines admirably, both in import 
and composition, with the assigned place; 
vet Brunn removes it to the Western pedi¬ 
ment, and to a place where, with another 
tionre in front of it, there could not possibly 
have been space for the bronze wings which 
the 'mortise-holes remain to testify. 

It is to be feared that this notice has in¬ 
voluntarily become more ungracious than 
there was any intention or desire to make it; 
than it was expected it would have been 
when the explication of tlio Eastern pediment 
was taken for examination in preference to 
that of the Western. But “ ich kann nicht 
jtndcrs,” and perhaps it is as well, if criticism 
is ever to do more with this grand subject, 
than “write about it, Goddess! and about 
it.” W. Watkiss Lloyd. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The project of a National Museum of Arms at 
Birmingham, which we mentioned some months 
ago in the Academy, has been .carried out, and 
the Museum is now open to the public. It con¬ 
tains a valuable collection of the arms of all ages 
and nations: a collection chiefly formed by the 
i 'avalier Callandra, a member of the Italian Par¬ 
liament, who devoted twenty years of his life to 
t Ire work. - Some years ago these arms were 


offered for sale in Italy, and after a lively compe¬ 
tition on the part of Prince Napoleon, were even¬ 
tually bought by Mr. John Marshall, of Leeds, 
who has now sold them to the wardens of the 
Birmingham Proof House, for the purpose of 
founding this Museum. The Government has 
also presented to it about eighty specimens of 
arms and a case exhibiting all the processes in the 
manufacture of the Enfield rifle. 

UxDERthe title of Kunstgeschichtliche Findlinge, 
Anton Springer has extracted for the benefit of 
the readers of the Zeitsehrift far bildende Kunst 
the substance of a number of documents relating 
to Pietro Perugino, originally published in the 
second volume of the Giornale di Erudizione 
Artistica. These documents refer more especially 
to the time when Raphael was working under the 
Umbrian master, and are important as tending 
to show that he probably went to Florence at an 
earlier date than is usually assigned. Perugino, 
it is proved, must have been already established 
there in 1502. Unless, therefore, Raphael sepa¬ 
rated from him after two years’ study in his 
school, and remained in Perugia alone, a circum-. 
stance that does not seem likely, considering the 
long-continued influence exerted by Perugino over 
the stvle of his great pupil, we must suppose that 
the two masters worked together in Florence 
before 1504, the date hitherto supposed to be that 
of Raphael's first visit to that city. We do not 
gain many personal details concerning Perugino 
from these documents; they relate chiefly to 
commissions with which he was entrusted, but 
such little traits as are accidentally revealed tend 
rather to confirm Vasari’s unfavourable estimate 
of his character. He was evidently greedy after 
commissions, and unpunctual and careless in 
executing them. 

The authorities of the National Art Gallery, 
now in course of fonnation at Melbourne, have 
acted on the wise principle of applying the limited 
funds at their disposal to the purchase of good 
works by modern painters, rather than to the ac¬ 
quisition of second-rate and, as would often hap¬ 
pen, spurious pictures by the old masters. A set 
of photographs from the pictures in the Melbourne 
Gallery that we have recently received, enables us 
to judge of the selection that has been made, and 
to congratulate the members of the Fine Arts 
Commission, to whom the formation of the 
gallery is chiefly due, on the success of their 
scheme. Although no picture of any great repu¬ 
tation has as yet been gained, we find several 
excellent works by well-known English artists 
that cannot fail to interest students in the colonies 
who have not Royal Academy exhibitions every 
year to satiate them with the productions of our 
English school of painting. We would advise the 
Melbourne Gallery, however, not to limit itself to 
the works of English masters, as it has mostly 
• done hitherto, but to endeavour in its next pur¬ 
chases to obtain good representative works of the 
French, Belgian, and German schools. A variety 
of stvle is especially desirable in a gallery formed, 
as this is, for the purposes of education. The 
photographs have been taken directly from the 
original pictures, and are published by the au¬ 
thority of the trustees. They have been coming 
out for more than a year in monthly parts, and 
now form an interesting series. Each photograph 
is accompanied by descriptive letter-press, written 
by the secretary, Mr. Marcus Clarke, in a lighter 
style, and with far more information than is usu¬ 
ally to be found in the letter-press supplied to 
picture-books of this kind. 

Besides the Melbourne National Gallery before 
mentioned, the sum of 600/. has recently been 
voted by Parliament towards the formation of a 
picture gallery at Sydney. This sum would not, 
one would imagine, be likely to cause any great 
embarras de riehesse, still the question has arisen 
as to the best mode of disposing of it—how to get 
the most, in fact, for the money. A sensible sug¬ 
gestion was made by Mr. J. E. Thomas at a 


meeting of the Council of the Academy of Arts 
in Sydney. He advised, it is reported, that in¬ 
stead of attempting to gain possession of any 
original painting, the money should be devoted to 
the purchase of two or three good copies of well- 
known masterpieces that could be procured at a 
more reasonable rate. The French attempt at a 
Musee des Copies certainly proved a failure, but 
the idea was a good one, and if properly carried 
out would possess great interest, especially in the 
colonies. The difficulty is to procure really good 
copies of great works of art. This task requires a 
sympathetic artist, and not a mere servile copyist. 

The last eccentricity of the great art-critic of 
the present day is setting up a tea-shop! Sub¬ 
scribers to the Fors Clavigcra have Lately received, 
from Mr. Ruskin’s Kentish publisher, with their 
copies, a card with the name “ Harriett Tovey, 
Tea and Coffee Dealer, 20, Paddington Street, 
Portman Square,” printed upon it, and at the 
back a written statement, to the effect that “ Mr. 
Ruskin’s object in setting up this shop is, that the 
poor round about may be able to get their tea and 
coffee pure and unadulterated.” The adulteration 
question certainly presents an alarming aspect 
when we find that it awakens such “ divine wrath” 
in the bosom of an ethical and aesthetical Pro¬ 
fessor as to lead him in the interests of humanity 
to rush into the tea trade. We have tasted Mr. 
Ruskin's tea and find it excellent, but for 
our own part we would willingly drink chopped 
broomsticks rather than lose the “ aesthetic tea ” 
of peculiar flavour which Mr. Ruskin has hitherto 
served out to us. 

A LAltoE collection of Etchings is now on view 
at the rooms of the Liverpool Art Club. It is the 
property of Mr. James Anderson Rose, who has 
issued for private circulation a catalogue of the 
five hundred and thirty-seven prints of which the 
Exhibition consists. To the Catalogue there is 
prefixed an Introduction, dealing generally with 
the subject of etching. Mr. Ilamertou and other 
writers on the art have furnished Mr. Rose with 
some of the information he conveys, but Mr. Rose 
has expressed many opinions of his own. lie says, 
for instance, “ First among living etchers—entirely 
original in his work—comes James Whistler,” and 
though we do not mean to say that any one at all 
acquainted with the subject would deny the many 
admirable qualities of Mr. Whistler’s prints, yet 
the appreciation of his work would generally be 
expressed with something more of qualification. 
The collection is richest in modern work. Of 
the masters of etching of two centuries ago 
there are fewer examples. Of these masters 
Rembrandt is the best represented, as indeed 
he should be. Mr. Rose exhibits his Three 
Trees, which is the most powerful of his land¬ 
scapes, and among a good many portraits, two or 
three of his finest. There is but one Claude, but that 
is the Setting Sun, which disputes with The Cow¬ 
herd the distinction of being the most beautiful 
of his works. Ostade, we observe, is unrepre¬ 
sented. Vandyke is represented by three sub¬ 
jects. But when you come to the modern men, 
you see them in full strength. Of modern etchers 
the four greatest are probably Meryon, linden, 
Whistler, and Legros. Jacquemart and Rajon 
are such perfect executants that they cannot stand 
very far behind, though it will hardly be natural 
to rank them with the masters who are original. 
These six men and the German Unger—besides a 
great number of less known names—are most 
richly represented in Mr. Rose’s collection. Ex¬ 
isting periodicals, such as the Portfolio, have 
made the general art public familiar with some of 
the work of Rajon and Jacquemart, and the 
separately-published porttolios ol Haden,Whistler, 
and Legros have found a large acceptance. Mr. 
Haden’s largest and perhaps most vigorous print, 
The Agamemnon, has been seen, as it deserves, 
everywhere. The general art public knows much 
less of the work of Meryon, though genuine 
amateurs have long recognised in his work the 
productions of an entirely original as well as a 
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singularly delicate genius. Mr. Rose has done 
good service in bringing before the visitors to the 
Liverpool Art Club those wonderful studies of 
Old Paris, on which MtSyron’s fame may securely 
rest. They combine perfect technical mastery 
with wide and lonely imaginative power. The 
stones of old Paris were alive for Meryon; no 
wonder that the kindred spirit of the author of 
Notre Dame de Parts has known how to value his 
work. 

Wb hear it is in contemplation to have an ex¬ 
hibition of Mr. Foley's sculpture, with the works 
of deceased painters, at Burlington House this 
winter. 

The Vienna Kunst-Verein Exhibition was re¬ 
opened on the 8th of this month. The principal 
attractions are Conraeder's Death of Emperor 
Joseph II., and Wilhelm von Kaulbach’s last 
painting, Die Kreuzfahrer. 

According to the Nette Freie Presse, Director 
F.itelberger, of the Museum in Vienna, has found 
in the Convent of St. Paul in the Lavantthal, in 
Carinthia, a picture, which is dated loll, and 
marked with the initials H. H. It is painted on 
a wooden plate of forty-five centimetres in height 
bv thirtv-five in breadth, and represents the Ado¬ 
ration of the Shepherds. All the different parts 
of the picture, except the flesh parts, the sky, and 
a few details, are painted “en grisaille.” The 
painting was formerly in the St. Blasien-Convent, 
in the Black Forest, along with most of the 
works of art which are now at St. Paul. 

A catalogfe of Turner’s Ether Studiomm has 
been published in America, the immediate occa¬ 
sion for its publication being the delivery by 
Mr. C. E. Norton of two lectures on Turner, and 
the exhibition, in connexion with the lectures, of 
some of Turner's work. The catalogue, printed at 
the Cambridge (Massachusetts) University Press, 
contains heliotype facsimiles of three of the 
etchings—that is to say, of the impressions taken 
off before any of the work in mezzotint engraving 
had been done upon the plate. The outline 
etchings in Liber Studiomm are not all alike 
effective, for very strong as they undoubtedly are as 
pure etching, it was rather upon the later work in 
mezzotint that Turner relied for his main effect. 
Three line subjects have been chosen for illustration 
in thiscatalogue. The first, Flint Castle (Smugglers) 
is especially strong in the etching. The lines of 
the boat, the figures on the shore, and the vanish¬ 
ing curve of beach, are all the work of a supreme 
master; and to this subject perhaps not much 
effect was added by the addition of mezzotint. 
The other subjects are the Little Devils Fridge, 
in the valley of the Reuss, and the Ih-ocris and 
Op/talus. The last, though magnificent in the 
etching, gains immensely in beauty and suggestive- 
ness bv the addition of the subsequent work. It 
is very difficult to get a line impression either of 
etching or finished print, so that many people may 
well be content with this heliotype reproduction. 
As for the text of the new American catalogue, 
it must be said that the catalogue issued in 1872 
by the Burlington Fine Arts Club to its members 
has furnished much of the material. The Ameri- 
ican compiler—a true enthusiast for turner- 
acknowledges his indebtedness; but he need 
not. have transferred what is almost the only no¬ 
ticeable slip in the Burlington Club Catalogue, 
from the Burlington Club Catalogue to his own. 
In enumerating the different classes into which 
Turner divided his work, the class “Marine "is 
omitted; yet it is only by the addition of this 
class, with its proper number of subjects, to the 
classes called Pastoral, Elegant Pastoral, Moun¬ 
tainous, Historical, and Architectural, that the 
right total is arrived at. In both catalogues the 
omission, which is that of the name only (not of 
the subjects) is an accidental slip. A few inter¬ 
esting remarks of his own Mr. Norton seems to 
have added, and, apart from the general introduc¬ 
tion we find, as we go along the numbers, com¬ 
ments here and there on the particular subjects. The 


likes and dislikes of collectors and critics for particu¬ 
lar engravings are noticeable. Of course they must 
always vary, but, for our own part, we wonder 
why Mr. Norton appended to the mention of the 
Straw Yard the comment, “ One of the least 
interesting and instructive of the series—a study 
from nature without felicity of composition.” 
The subject, if not “ composed,” is exquisitely 
found. Mezzotint engravers have admired it very 
much for the effect obtained in low tone, without 
high lights or deep darks. A note, we perceive, 
is appended to the catalogue, reminding us that 
these prints have of late years increased in money 
value, and that they tend to become rarer. It is 
enough for the general reader to know that they 
are of the highest beauty, and it is to be feared that 
the general reader is not yet aware even of this. 

Mr. Oscar Browning has come forward ( Fort¬ 
nightly Review, October) as the spokesman of a 
movement which for some yearn now has been 
silently attracting masters in our public schools. 
The aim of this movement is to bring about that 
all schools where classical literature is studied 
shall be furnished (1) with models, casts, photo¬ 
graphs, or engravings of such objects as require 
explanation in the daily reading of Greek and 
Roman authors, and (2) an apparatus of casts 
and photographs from the existing examples of 
ancient sculpture and painting, such as would 
complement the literary remains, and combine 
with them in raising what is now a mere literary 
study into a higher and more satisfying culture. 
It is proposed that a society should be formed for 
the selection of this apparatus and for its distribu¬ 
tion in schools. As to the first part of the pro¬ 
gramme, there can be no manner of question as to 
the necessity of its being carried out, and yet we 
are afraid that the competing forces will be found 
too powerful for it. With regard, however, to 
the second part of the programme, it would per¬ 
haps be better to give it a trial first in the univer¬ 
sities. If successful there it could then be extended 
to public schools, where to meet the difficulty 
of attracting younger minds it would have the 
advantage of being introduced and made more 
attractive by masters who had brought from the 
universities a warm appreciation of the higher 
forms of ancient art, instead of, as it would be 
now, by masters who are themselves struggling 
against many difficulties to become acquainted 
with the snbject. 

In the Academy last year attention was called 
to the reproductions of ancient jewellery, by Sig¬ 
nor Giuliano, of 115 Piccadilly, and especially to 
the circumstance that he had discovered the lost 
secret of the process by which the ancient Etrus¬ 
cans, and to some extent the Greeks, achieved 
their wonderful success in granulated gold work. 
No amount of modem skill of hand could cope 
with the difficulty that the solder by which one 
minute grain was attached, gave way while a 
second grain was being fixed close to it. It is 
not, however, only in the discovery of a new 
solder which enables almost microscopically 
minute work of this kind to be done, but also in 
the artistic excellence of his reproductions, varia¬ 
tions. and combinations of classical designs in 
jewellery, that he has deserved the praise of all 
who are interested in the advancement of art in 
this form. 


THE STAGE. 

“ OLD SAILORS ” AT TUB STRAND THEATRE. 
There are eight persons in Mr. Byron's new 
comedv, and one of them is somewhat original— 
as good a proportion as you have any right to 
expect, when not only stage characters, but those 
of common life, repeat each other, at all events in 
the eyes of a superficial observer; and Society, 
like Wordsworth’s cloud, “ moves all together if it 
move at all.” 

Lieutenant Lamb (for we must tell the story in 
due form) is a naval officer, who has retired from 
the coast to Matlock, in order that Mr. H. P. Hall, 


the excellent scene-painter, may make a picture of 
Dovedale or the Peak country. Lamb is a broken- 
down old man ; brave, worthy, and hopelessly in 
debt. Thus it is that his niece, who is wholly 
dependent on him, can afford to wear a pink silk 
gown at a picnic, while judiciously coquetting 
with a money-lender, who thinks himself wronged 
if you suggest that he gives any “ accommodation ” 
under eighty per cent, interest. When the cur¬ 
tain rises old Lamb is more or less in the power of 
this good fellow, and, truth to say, his relatives 
do not promise to be any substantial help to him, 
for the son and niece—both of whom might 
retrieve the honour of the family by careful mar¬ 
riages with snug property—commit the extrava¬ 
gance of loving each other. Clara’s coquetry 
with the bill discounter is only to make her cousin 
a little jealous; it has not even enough of the laud¬ 
able motive of making Mr. Ravenbill pause before 
he puts execution in upon the excellent lieutenant. 
There are two other persons of importance to the 
fable—not to speak of droll Mrs. Raymond, who 
is only of importance to the audience—and these 
are Millicent Tremaine, a young woman of good 
birth and very ample means, aDd Mr. Peter 
Pollard, a young man of low birth and very 
ample means. His father was a brewer; his 
grandfather, nobody; and of both these facts he 
is extremely proud. His stage originality (for 
here is our original character) consists in this 
pride, and in the sagacity with which he sticks 
to the substantial things of life, and is not to be 
tempted to risk his neck in an effort to procure 
for a romantic young woman a flower which 
grows in as “ dreadful ” a place as does the sam¬ 
phire, 

“Close to the hollow roaring of a sea.” 

The old lieutenant has an attached servant—one 
Joe Grill, who is determined to see him well, and 
he perceives towards the end of the first act, with 
infinite delight, that the romantic young heiress, 
weary of her brewer, turns her thoughts to the 
spruce Frank Lamb, who is momentarilv annoved 
by his cousin's coldness to him. The old servant 
surprises Mr. Lamb in the act of embracing the 
heiress, and never was embrace of better omen. 
“ You’re saved ! ” shouts the faithful sailor to his 
impoverished master; and the curtain falls on the 
first act. 

The second act is occupied with the picnic. It 
is not quite clear, to begin with, whether the 
heiress will many Frank Lamb, and save an ex¬ 
cellent family, or whether she will join her 
estate to that of the brewer, whose attach¬ 
ment is genuine, though unromantic. But 
this problem is hardly an important one, in 
the view of a Strand audience accustomed to 
laugh, and it can wait for its solution while the 
Lieutenant (Mr. Edward Terry) lays the cloth for 
the picnic lunch; while the faithful servant pro¬ 
duces a sea-pie of curious manufacture, and while 
the companion of the heiress—known to the 
stage as Mrs. Raymond—makes a face and says 
that nobody takes any notice of her—which is not 
strictly true, for there is no greater favourite than 
Mrs. Raymond at the Strand. Then there is much 
eating and drinking, and preparing of lobster- 
salad. The guests make a few good jokes, and 
many indifferent ones, and at last the action of 
the piece is resumed, Rnd we are plunged suddenly 
into a situation like that which Schiller has re¬ 
corded in Der Handschuh. The heiress is deter¬ 
mined to test the love of the brewer—not indeed 
that his declarations have ever been extravagant— 
and seeing a flower growing in a perilous place, 
asks him if he will go and pluck it for her. The 
glove is thrown, so to say, and we wait to see 
whether it will be taken up. No, the circumstance 
would be too romantic for Mr. Deter Pollard ; 
but the chivalrous Frank will do the ladv's be¬ 
hest. He has a bad fall in doing so, and the ladv 
is good enough to describe, from her place on the 
stage, all the incidents of the accident as they 
occur. She does not merely scream or faint, but 
narrates in collected sentences everything that 
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happens. She posts ns up in ail that passes, and 
eventually it is with no surprise that we behold 
the unromantic brewer bearing in his arms the 
adventurous youth. The brewer, though he 
wouldn't run into danger to gratify a whim, has 
done so to save a life. Frank is swooning, and 
the heiress disappears while he recovers, and, to 
do him justice, he recovers verv soon. The shock 
has taken marvellously little efiect upon his repre¬ 
sentative, Mr. Grahame; for the young man, 
feeling no ill result from his fall, is at once master 
of his means, able to thank his benefactor, to 
wring his hand with force that would do credit 
to a gymnast, and to enter into plans for the 
future." “ You saved mv life, and I’ll do anything 
for you,” he says in effect—we can’t pretend to 
recollect what are the precise words at this touch¬ 
ing moment. “ You don't love Millicent Tremaine, 
and she only admires you. Y'ou love your cousin 
Clara Mayfield,” says the benefactor, in effect. 
And the ingenuous youth owns that this is so. 
“ Then leave this place,” continues the benefactor. 
He wishes a clear field for the prosecution of his 
own loves. And the ingenuous youth assents to 
the proposition, and is suddenly translated into a 
stage coach, which comes along conveniently. 
But Millicent Tremaine, returning to the scene, 
thinks that Mr. Pollard has not behaved very 
honourably in the affair, and, in the sternest 
accents of virtue, bids him return to his brewerv. 

He does return to his brewerv, till the third 
act, when we find him in Lieutenant Lamb’s par¬ 
lour, relieving the misfortunes of that officer, who 
is still pursued by Ravenbill, the money-lender, 
and by a clamorous troop of unsatisfied trades¬ 
people. Lamb imagines that his thanks are due 
to the heiress, who thus discovers the generosity 
of her discarded suitor. It turns out finally that 
the chivalrous Frank does not owe to good blood 
and birth am part of his chivalrv. He is the 
adopted, not the actual son of the Lieutenant, but 
that makes no difference to the love of Clara, who 
enunciates, amidst applause, the undeniable pro¬ 
position that “ a man is what he makes himself.” 
The romantic heiress, converted to this doctrine, 
takes the brewer to her heart, and the brewer 
ensures the future of Frank and his relations by 
offering him a situation of five hundred a year. 

But of course the serious interest counts for 
very lit tie in a play of this sort. Mr. Byron as 
well as another can create serious interest when 
he wdl: but here the fable is to be regarded 
chiefly as a tolerable excuse for the introduction 
of m me droll figures and some funny sayings and 
some st-ge business that makes the audience 
laugh. A Strand audience sutlers under the cruel 
necessity of laughing at something every couple 
of minutes, so that time would be perilously occu¬ 
pied if it were occupied with the development of 
a story, with the springs of action, with the pour- 
trayal of character. We feel that much more 
might have been made out of the sensible brewer 
who is proud not of a family descent, but of a 
family rise. He is good as far as he goes, and, 
though not new in life, pretty new to the stage; 
and we might have seen more of him with ad¬ 
vantage. Again, Mr. Edward Terry is so good 
an actor that he would probably lie capable of 
really interesting us in the misfortunes of the old 
naval officer. There is room here for a clever 
sketch of character, but the moment you begin to 
think him real, your attention is diverted—it is 
time that Mrs. Raymond made a face, or that Mr. 
•Stephenson brought in his pie for the picnic, or 
that Miss Terry assumed a graceful attitude, or 
that somebody or other made an impossible joke. 
Asked, when you come away from seeing this 
piece, whether this piece is an artistic sucoess, 
you say it hasn't much to do with Art, though 
Miss Swanborough and Miss Terry, Mr. Stephen¬ 
son and Mr. Vernon, do play very discreetly. 
Asked if it answers its own purpose, and makes 
its audience laugh, you say, Yes—they await 
the burlesque in an excellent temper. 

Frederick Wbdmore. 


The week has been productive, but not rich. 
Besides the Strand comedy, there have been three 
new pieces ; and a favourite little theatre—the 
Court—has re-opened with an old programme. 

The Geneva from was produced at the Adelphi 
on Saturday night. The story opens in the foundry 
of M. Pierre Lebrun. His overseer, Mathieu 
Moineau, an ambitious man, wishes to marry his 
employer's daughter Gabrielle, and to become the 
partner of her father' in business; and Monsieur 
Lebrun is favourable to both these wishes. The 
overseer has taken a dislike to the best workman, 
Riel, whom Gabrielle and her foster-sister, Mar- 
tago, have looked upon with approval. Martago, 
indeed, confesses she is in love with him, and 
Gabrielle is quickly becoming so. Moineau, de¬ 
sirous to find a pretext to get rid of Riel, 
who may be in his way, makes a difficulty- 
out of a letter which has a German postmark, and 
which Moineau refuses to give to Riel until its 
contents have been inspected. The matter is 
referred to Gabrielle, who opens the letter, when 
out of it there drops a likeness of herself, which 
Martago, unseen, secures, while Gabrielle retains 
only a sheet of paper covered with German cha¬ 
racters which she does not understand. On the 

n - evidence of the German note, Moineau and 
run agree to discharge Riel; hut afterwards 
the master recalls him, and the overseer has to 
announce to him that he is retained on the works. 
When, in the next scene, Gahrielle’s birthday is 
being celebrated, Kiel, as the best educated and in 
a sense the foremost of them all, is fixed upon to 
put on Gabrielle’s head a crown they have made of 
roses. Left alone, she thanks him for what he 
has said in the act, and they are beginning to 
understand each other, when a stranger steps in 
and Gabrielle leaves Kiel to be spoken to by him. 
It turns out that Kiel is a Prussian, and that for 
the good of his fatherland he has sought employ¬ 
ment in foreign foundries. But now he refuses to 
leave Lebrun's or to put to any account what 
he has learned there. He is threatened, but keeps 
to his resolution, and now is rewarded bv Gabrielle’s 
avowal of love. The thing is exposed, and M. 
Moineau gives his consent to the match. Then war 
is declared between France and Germany ; Paris 
is besieged; and all the persons of the drama suffer 
among its inhabitants. Gabrielle attends at the 
hospitals, and Kiel serves under the Red Cross; 
but he becomes a suspected person, and he has to 
fly, and Moineau seizes Gabrielle as an accomplice 
in his escape. She and her father are condemned 
to death, but Moineau has influence to save them, 
and he will use it if Gabrielle will marry him, 
which she refuses to do. A body of German 
troops carry the fort by storm, to a proper Adelphi 
accompaniment of powder, fire, and smoke. Riel 
is at the head of the troop, and so at last all is 
made good for the British public, which likes the 
moral of Pamela —that virtue is sure to be re¬ 
warded. The piece is much too wordy, unless it 
has been cut down since the first night, but Mr. 
Rowe's construction is good—his story, even 
though sensational, holds the attention. Mr. II. 
Sinclair acts Riel, Mr. A. Glover is the villain 
Moineau, and Mr. McIntyre is the father, Lebrun. 
Mr. Fernandez is only a sergeant of Mobiles. Miss 
Marie Henderson is very unequal as the heroine. 
Martago is well played by Miss Edith Stuart, and 
Miss Ilughes and Miss Hudspeth and Mr. Calhaen 
take part in the piece. Mr. Lloyd has painted 
some good scenery. 

Me. Morris Guiver has opened the Holbom 
Theatre with a piece which, if we may trust the 
reports of those who are generally judges, unites 
the attractions of the horsey drama to the attrac¬ 
tions of historical play as it is known in the 
regions of the Borough. Charles II. and his 
favourite steed divide between them the honours 
of the evening, but our readers must be referred 
to the daily papers for an account of the story. 
Mr. Belford appears as the Monarch and early 
patron of the turf; Miss Oarlotta Addison acts 
the heroine with simplicity ; and Miss Brennan, 


who can do better things, plays a jockey without 
being vulgar. 

Ah early opera bouffe by M. Ilervd, newly fur¬ 
nished forth for the English public under the title 
Melusina , formed the entertainment offered at the 
Holbom Amphitheatre on Saturday. Mr. Layton 
is responsible for the literary part of the work, 
which is fairly done. As to the musical, the 
Observer notes that the music is not presented 
in exact conformity with the composer's inten¬ 
tions, and that as regards the instrumentation it is 
not the pure and unadulterated Herve which one 
hears. Be this as it may, the piece was well re¬ 
ceived; the acting and singing of Mr. Sullivan, 
Mr. Riley, Mr. Betjemann, Miss Stavart, Miss 
Lee, Miss Armstrong, and we know not who 
besides, gave satisfaction; and the audience 
wanted to see the adapter, who gratified their 
wish. 


These theatrical events of the week, which are 
spoken of above, are in general estimation of small 
importance in comparison with the production of 
Hamlet , announced for this day week. We do not 
know with what truth it is said that when the 
box-office formally opens on Monday there will 
hardly be a seat to be secured by the chance 
comer; but it is reported that applications for 
seats began to be made in May. There may be 
many questions as to the capacity of the now 
strengthened company for undertaking the per¬ 
formance, but there can be no question as to the 
genuine interest taken in Mr. Irving's attempt, 
nor as to the position which the actor bolds even 
among people who are not often to be seen at a 
theatre. 


It has been announced that Mr. Hare will leave 
the Prince of Wales's Theatre almost immediately, 
and that some time after Christmas the Merchant 
of Venice will be played. It is of course for this 
production that Mr. and Mrs. Kendal are engaged, 
and their engagement says much in favour of the 
success of the enterprise. 

Mr. Oxexfobd and Mr. J. Hatton have worked 
together upon a new “ extravagant comedy,” which 
the St. James's Theatre will produce when it opens 
to-night, along with Lecocq's opera, The Black 
Prince , of w hich we spoke last Saturday. 

The extravagant but laughable American piece 
which was one of the last productions of last 
season at the Court, afibrds Miss Litton another 
opportunity—though not the best that could be 
seized—of displaying a more delicate art (albeit 
not a mature one) than is within the means of 
many an English actress of comedy. 

The revival of La Princesse Georges is the talk 
of the week in Paris. Of M. Dumas’s later plays 
it is undoubtedly the most powerful and the least 
repulsive. It holds its ground without the assist¬ 
ance of Desclee, though Desclee's acting in it— 
more genial for once than it was wont to be— 
was the first cause of its fame. Now her part is 
played by Mdlle. Tallandiera, of whom strange 
stories are told. She was seized, when no longer 
a very young or simple girl, with a passion for 
the stage, and did the best thing she could do 
under such circumstances—asked the advice of 
Regnier. Regnicr pronounced favourably as to 
her temperament. He gave her some lessons— 
many lessons—and sent her to Dumas. When 
Dumas heard her recite, he said she was as good 
as Rachel, and sent her on to Montigny, the 
manager of the Gvninase, who in a moment of 
enthusiasm thought her not only as good but 
better. It was decided that she should ccme 
before the public in La Princesse. Georges, and on 
the appointed evening half the famous people in 
Paris were at the Gymnase to see her. They 
found that Mdlle. Pierson, who plays in the piece, 
possessed a better art, and not only a better art, 
but a higher intelligence. Mdlle. "Tallandiera is 
an emotional actress who has not learned how to 
act comedy to satisfy critical and difficult play¬ 
goers. She has evidently dramatic power, but a 
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theatre for drama of broad effects, and not for 
delicate comedy, would be the more fitting place 
for its display.' Mdlle. Tallandiera must add an¬ 
other name to the weary list of actresses whose 
approach is heralded with trumpets and whose 
departure from what was to have been the scene 
of a triumph takes place with greater tranquillity. 
Mdlle. Tallandiera, like most of these her com¬ 
rades, took somewhat too late to the stage. 

The New Royal Danish Theatre was opened on 
October 16 with a festival which seems to have 
been a brilliant success. The entire Royal family, 
including the Princess of Wales, were present. 
The performance began bv a prologue written 
bv Ploug, and set to music by Hartmann. The 
first chorus was a greeting to the House, the 
land and people have built; the second, one of the 
loveliest lyrics Ploug has composed for many 
years, celebrated the noble function of the drama 
among the Greeks, and the high place it took in 
developing their finer qualities. We give nn 
idea of metre and meaning in translating the open¬ 
ing quatrain:— 

When Greece was young 

Tile flower of scenic art out-sprung; 

Red like a rose. 

Still on her breast it lives and glows. 

In the third chorus the poet compares the National 
Theatre to a high chamber built opposite the sun¬ 
rise, where those who are weary of the murky air 
of life may climb aud find themselves face to face 
with the poetic heavens. The fourth poem was a 
declamatory piece in rhymed heroics, pronounced 
by the greatest of living Danish romantic actors, 
Herr V. Wiehe, expressing thanks to tile King and 
to the people, aud then, in a very dignified style, 
giving a concise sketch of the rise and progress of 
the Danish drama. The fifth and last poem was 
a chorus, praying God to protect the little helpless 
land of Denmark, to preserve to her her arts, and 
send her fresh exponents of what was poetical 
in the national and domestic life. The Danish 
National Air was then sung,—“King Christian 
stood at the high mast,"—and the curtain rising, 
displayed a statue of Holberg, surrounded by a 
tableau of figures from the most popular of his 
works. The curtain rose the second time nn what 
was the principal piece of tlie evening. Heiberg's 
comedy Del li/kkelit/e tikibbnul, “ The Fortunate 
Shipwreck.” It was a matter of course that the 
new Danish theatre could open with the works of 
do other man than the classical Holberg. The 
evening closed with another tableau, this time 
consisting of figures from the works of Ohlen- 
schlaeger. 

Madame SorniE IIamet, who lately attracted 
much attention in Paris by her powerful rendering 
of the character of La Frochard in Lcs Deux 
Orphclines, is dangerously ill, aud nearly des¬ 
titute. 

Pose Michel is the name of the next con¬ 
siderable piece to be produced at the Ambigu. 

Dr mas's Jamesse tie Louis Qaatorze has failed 
at Vienna, where the critics say that it can never 
succeed out of the country in which some linger¬ 
ing admiration of Louis and of Mazarin ensures 
some interest in the fortunes of its heroes. 

At the Theater an der Wien, in Vienna, a new 
rustic comedy, Der G'icissnmcurm, by Herr L. 
Auzengruber, has met with a most hearty recep¬ 
tion. A high-life comedy from the same author's 
pen, called Hand mill llerz, has been accepted for 
performance at the Burgtheater. 


MUSIC. 

LEEDS MUSICAL FESTIVAL. 

( Concluding Deport.) 

Thursday, October 15. 

The first of the miscellaneous concerts, which was 
given last night, presented a selection of music 
alike calculated to gratify those who love the art 


for its own sake, and the far larger number with 
whom the singer is a matter of much greater in¬ 
terest than what is sung. Mozart’s “ Jupiter ” 
symphony— the last, and one of the greatest, of 
the forty-nine works of this cIass which he com¬ 
posed—was excellently played. The same may 
also be said of Weber's overture to Euryanthe, 
which concluded the first part. Unfortunately, 
this piece had been vulgarised by the addition to 
Weber’s score of two comets, an opbicleide, and 
a contrafagotto ! It is perfectly useless to dwell 
on this subject here. Wherever Sir Michael Costa 
has the direction of the music, such vandalisms 
must be put up with, as well as may be, as neces¬ 
sary evils. I have previously had occasion to 
speak on this subject in these columns, and am 
unwilling to recur to it; but it is impossible to 

f ats it over in silence altogether. Sir Sterudale 
lennett's lovely overture to Paradise and the Peri, 
one of his best works, opened the second part; 
and another great treat to musicians was afforded 
by M. Sainton's excellent playing of Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Violin Concerto. M. Sainton is so genuine 
an artist, that it is to be regretted that he is not 
more frequently heard as a soloist. The choir 
sang Dr. Spark's new chorus entitled “ Martial 
Music,” and two elegant part-songs by Mr. Henry 
Smart. Dr. Spark's chorus, though not particularly 
“ martial,” is effective. Towards the close the 
choral “ Kin feste Burg ” is introduced. The 
composition, which is somewhat long, and in 
parts by no means easy, was admirably sung 
by the excellent choir; though it was not 
possible for them to sustain the pitch with- 
out accompaniment throughout so amply de¬ 
veloped a work. The vocal music was contributed 
hv Mdlles. Titiens and Singelli, Mdme. Otto Alvs- 
leben, Mdme. Patey, Mr. E. Lloyd (rice Sir. Sims 
Reeves, who xvas unwell), Mr. Benthnm and 
Signor Agnesi. There is only space here to men¬ 
tion particularly Mdlle. Titiens' grand reading of 
the scene from Oberon, “Ocean, thou mighty 
monster,” and Mdme. Alvslebcu’s brilliant vocal¬ 
isation in an air from Graun’s Ilritannico, a com¬ 
position so uninteresting and feeble as to he 
altogether unworthy of the trouble the lady took 
with it. 

This morning's concert opened with Handel's 
First Organ Concerto—the solo part being played 
bv Dr. Spark, the organist of the Town Hall. 
This particular species of composition was first 
introduced by Handel at the performances of his 
oratorios, to give relief to the large number of vocal 
pieces. During the later years of his life it was 
his invariable custom to perform a concerto— 
usually between the parts, but occasionally in the 
middle of an act. M. Schoolcher, in his Life of 
Handel, says that in several of his conducting 
scores may he found in pencil the words, “ Segue 
il concerto per l'organo ”—here follows the organ- 
concerto. Above twenty of these works exist; 
hilt Handel not infrequently, especially after he 
became blind, extemporised—the orchestral parts 
I only being written out, with pauses for the organ 
improvisations. The concertos in hardly any 
respect resemble our modern works which hear 
the same name; and the solo parts are xvritteu 
rather for the small instruments of Handel's davs 
than for the leviathans to be found in our present 
concert rooms. The instrument in the Leeds 
Town Hall is built by Messrs. Gray and Davison, 
and is not only the largest, but as regards quality 
one of the liuest specimens of their workmanship. 
It cannot be honestly Bald that Dr. Spark, who ap¬ 
peared to be suffering from nervousness, did any¬ 
thing like justice to his music : but he certainly 
showed oft'to advantage the varieties of tone in the 
giant instrument at which he presided. 

To the concerto succeeded a very fine perfor¬ 
mance of Mendelssohn's Lobyemntj. This work, 
which was written to celebrate the 400th anni¬ 
versary of the invention of printing by Gutenberg, 
Avas first performed at the Thomaskirehe (the 
church in which Sebastian Bach was organist), at 
Leipzig, on June -6, 1840. It was then produced 


at Birmingham, on September 23 of the same 
year, and repeated in Leipzig in the following 
month. ' But Mendelssohn, with that fastidious 
self-criticism so characteristic of him, to which 
the beautiful artistic finish of all his works is 
so largely attributable, had by this time perceived 
that the work was capable of considerable im¬ 
provement After the third performance he 
therefore remodelled the whole cantata, introduc¬ 
ing three new numbers. Chief among these is 
that wonderful tenor solo, “ We callsd through 
the darkness, Watchman, will the night soon 
pass ? ” and the following soprano solo, which leads 
with such overpowering effect to the climax of the 
whole work, the chorus “ The night is departing.” 
The other additions were the lovely duet “ Mv 
song shall be alwav thy mercy,” which forms so 
delightful a relief to the excitement of the chorus 
just named, and the tenor solo “ He counteth all 
your sorrows.” 

With regard to the performance this morning, 
I am almost afraid to sa v what I feel, lest I should 
lay myself open to the charge of living iuto rap¬ 
tures on the smallest provocation. This, however, 
I must risk, and say decidedly that never have I 
been so overpowered by any performance of this 
work as I was to-day. I have no hesitation in 
saying that of the volume, richness and purity of 
tone, of the mingled delicacy and force of this 
Leeds chorus, none except those who were pre¬ 
sent can have any idea. In this work it was 
simply perfection itself. Nor were the solo parts 
unworthy of the choruses. Mdmes. Otto-Alvs- 
leben and Trebelli-Bettini were excellent, and Mr. 
Llovd (especially in the trying solo “ The sorrows 
of death ”) was even more than excellent. My 
readers must excuse mv enthusiasm ; had they 
been present, they would, like all the audience 
without exception, have been ns enthusiastic a9 
myself. The morning's concert concluded with a 
long selection from Israel in Eijypt. In this the 
chorus, especially in that wonderful movement 
“II e sent a thick darkness,” were less perfect than 
in the Lobi/esaiu/, but the performance as a whole 
was highly creditable. The solos were sung by 
Mdme. Patev, Mr. Lloyd, Mr. Sant ley, and 
Siguor Agnesi. 

Frelay, October IC. 

Last night's miscellaneous concert opened with 
a very tine performance of Beethoven’s “ Pas¬ 
toral ” Symphony, to which succeeded Mr. 
Henry Smart’s cantata, The Pride of Ihtnkerron. 
This work wns composed for the Birmingham 
Festival of 1804, and wns first produced there 
on September (5 in that year. It has since been 
occasionally performed elsewhere—among other 
places, at the Crystal Palace. Without displacing 
any decided individuality of style, it is through¬ 
out most effective and pleasing music, admirably 
written both for voices and instruments. Traces 
of the influence of Spohr and Mendelssohn, espe¬ 
cially the latter, are clearly discernible in the 
work—rather, for the most part, ns suggestions 
than as actual reminiscences. The opening chorus, 
“ Ere the wine cup is dry,” is happily conceived 
and full of charm; among the best numbers of 
the work may also he named the tenor song, “ The 
full moon is beaming," the bass solo “ The sea 
rules all ” (the very difficult trumpet part in which 
was played to perfection by Mr. T. Harper) ; the 
graceful chorus of sea-maidens, “Hail to lin e, child 
of earth," which was encored; and the finale, “ The 
dark storm is past.” Less successful are the duet 
and chorus, “ Hark! those spirit voices,” the quick 
movement of which much resembles Bull'e, and 
the chorus of storm-spirits, “ Down thronirh tin- 
deep,” which, though very telling and effective, is 
too reminiscent of Mendelssohn's Walpuryis Siijht 
and Loreletj. As a whole, however, the work is 
one which does much credit to the composer, and 
is a worthy specimen of English music. The per¬ 
formance last night was good, but not first-rate. 
The solo parts were well sung by Mdme. Otto- 
Alvsleben and Messrs. Lloyd and Sautley. Both 
in chorus and orchestra, however, some unsteadi- 
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ness was at times apparent. At the close of the 
work the composer, who was present, was called 
forward and enthusiastically applauded. A miscel¬ 
laneous selection followed, which there is no room 
here to particularise, in which Mdlle. Singelli, 
Mdmes. Patey and Trebelli-Bettini, and Messrs. 
Santley and Giulio Perkins took part. The spe¬ 
cialty of this portion of the concert was the mag¬ 
nificent singing of the choir in the inarch and 
choruses from Tannhauser. 

This morning’s programme has included Mac- 
farren’s oratorio St.John the Baptist, and Rossini’s 
Stabat Mater. The former work was noticed in 
detail on the occasion of its production last season 
by the Sacred Harmonic Society (see Acadf.mt 
for March 28), and a few words will therefore 
suffice now. A second hearing of the work con¬ 
firms the favourable impressions previously formed; 
indeed, like all thoroughly good music, it im¬ 
proves on acquaintance. The performance to-day 
was, excepting one unlucky slip at the close, abso¬ 
lutely perfect. The chorus singing, especially in 
the very difficult numbers for male voices in the 
second part, was truly marvellous, and fully 
justified all that has been said earlier in this 
letter in praise of the choir. Madame Otto- 
Alvsleben gave a most brilliant rendering of the 
florid music allotted to Salome, which exactly 
suits both her voice and her style. Mdme. Patev 
and Messrs. Lloyd and Santley were the other 
soloists, and, it is needless to say, left nothing to 
desire. Respecting a work so well known as the 
Stabat Mater, it is unnecessary to do more than 
record a very excellent performance, and to say 
that the solos were given bv Mdlle. Titiens, 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini, and Signori Gampanini 
and Agnesi. 

This evening’s concert has been to many of the 
musicians present the most interesting - of the en¬ 
tire festival, for it has brought to a hearing one 
of the finest and most individual of Schumann's 
compositions—his great cantata Paradise and the 
Peri. It speaks not a little for the Yorkshire 
audience that an elaborate, and in places some¬ 
what abstruse work—which was probably not 
known, except by name, to one in fifty of those 
present—should have attracted by far the largest 
audience of any of the concerts yet given. So 
great, indeed, was the crowd, that it was found 
necessary to throw open the large doors at the 
back of the hall, and to place rows of seats in the 
entrance-lobby. Schumann's work was composed 
in 1843, and first given at Leipzig on December 2 
of that year. It was first performed in this coun¬ 
try, by command of Her .Majesty and the late 
Prince Consort, at the Philharmonic Concerts on 
June 23, 18o(i. On that occasion the principal 
soprano part was sung by Mdme. Goldschmidt 
(Jenny Lind). It has since been twice given at 
the Crystal Palace, and occasionally in the pro¬ 
vinces ; but has never attained any large amount 
of popularity in this country. As the work is 
nevertheless one of the most precious legacies 
which Schumann has left to musicians, it may be 
worth while to endeavour to account for the com¬ 
parative coldness of its reception here. 

The subject of the work, as will be inferred from 
the title, is taken from Moore’s Lalla Bmtdch. The 
poem had been translated into German’by Schu¬ 
mann’s young friend Emil Flechsig, who was de¬ 
sirous that the composer should set it to music. 
On reading it through, the latter perceived that 
certain alterations were needed to adapt it to 
its new purpose, and undertook to make the neces¬ 
sary chabges himself. Unfortunately these were 
not always judicious. Schumann destroyed the 
artistic unity of the work by introducing a nar¬ 
rator, and thus causing a mixture in the libretto 
of the lyric and dramatic styles. Besides this, 
the action in the third part hangs tire, and the 
music is over-elaborated, and in the greater por¬ 
tion much less interesting than in the first or 
second part. In many of his longer works, Schu¬ 
mann shows a similar falling off towards the close. 
One of the most striking instances of this is j 


found at the end of his lovely cantata Der Rote 
Pilfferfahrt. Another weak point in the work is 
the injudicious—I had almost said inartistic—treat¬ 
ment of the voices; the tenor solos especially are so 
laidfout that it is all but a physical impossibility to 
sing them as they are written. At times lying 
quite in the upper part of the register, they at 
others descend so low that only a baritone singer 
could give them with effect; and Mr. Lloyd, 
who sang them to-night, was fully justified in 
transposing many passages an octave higher. 
Moreover, nearly all the solo parts of the 
work are too thickly instrumented; the ac¬ 
companiments cover up and obscure, rather 
than overpower the voice; and there are many 
movements, consequently, which are more enjoy¬ 
able in reading from the score than in actual 
hearing. One more point may be mentioned, by 
no means as a fault, but as helping to explain the 
comparative unpopularity of the work—that Schu¬ 
mann’s music is of that intellectual nature which 
appeals rather to the cultivated musician than to 
the average concert-goer. 

Yet, with all its defects and shortcomings, 
Paradise and the Peri is, and must ever remain, 
a glorious monument of its composer’s genius. 
Nothing more poetic exists in music than the 
beautiful orchestral prelude to the work; nothing 
more deeply touching and pathetic than the whole 
scene of the pestilence in the second part. The 
song of the young maiden, “0 let me only 
breathe the air,” is wonderful in its passionate 
tenderness; and the solo and chorus, “Sleep on, 
in visions) of odour Orest,” with which the second 
part concludes, has an ethereal beauty which is 
simply indescribable. Had Schumann written 
nothing but these two movements, they alone 
would have secured him a place in the first rank 
of composers. Most charming, again, in an 
entirely different style is the melodious chorus 
of houris, “ Wreathe ye the steps to great 
Allah’s throne,” and the lovely quartets, “O 
beauteous land ” and “ For there's a magic 
in each tear.” The gorgeous oriental colour¬ 
ing spread over the whole work and (ex¬ 
cepting in portions of the third part, where the 
wings of the composer's imagination droop) the 
constant flow of delightful melody are also pro¬ 
minent characteristics of the music. 

The performance to-night was a musical treat 
of the highest order. It may safely be pronounced 
the finest yet given in this country. The whole 
of the important and very dilficult music of the 
Peri was sung by Mdlle. Titiens. When it is 
said that she was in splendid voice, and sang in 
her grandest style, it is needless to add another 
word. Mdme. Alvsleben sang the remaining 
soprano solos; her performance of the song, “ 0 
let me only breathe the air,” above mentioned, 
being characterised by genuine artistic feeling. 
Mdme. Trebelli-Bettini and Mr. Lloyd were no 
less admirable in their respective parts; but Sig¬ 
nor Agnesi, excellent as he is in florid Italian 
music, seemed “ like a fish out of water ” with 
Schumann, and failed to produce any effect. Sir 
Michael Costa's tempi were most judicious; but, 
alas I for the alterations he made in the music. 
In the words of Moore, “ the trail of the serpent 
was over them all.” To speak adequately of the 
chorus, I could only repeat what I have already 
said about them—they were magnificent; while 
the difficult and, to most of the band, unfamiliar 
instrumental parts were played by the orchestra 
with a finish and refinement which cannot be too 
warmly praised. The reception of the work by 
the audience was, in the words of a musician 
present, respectful rather than enthusiastic ; much 
of the music was evidently not fully understood 
at a first hearing. It could hardly have been 
otherwise. 

Of the miscellaneous selection which followed 
there is only room here to say that Mdlle. Titiens, 
Mdmes. Alvsleben, Trebelli-Bettini, and Patey, 
and Signori Campanini and Agnesi took part in 
it; ana that an immense success was achieved by 


Gounod’s “ Funeral March of a Marionette,” which 
(though it suffered from being taken too fast) was 
so rapturously received that, in spite of the con¬ 
ductor’s evident unwillingness, he had no alterna¬ 
tive but to repeat it. 

Saturday, October IT. 

The length to which this report has already 
extended precludes more than a word or two to 
say that a remarkably fine performance of the 
Messiah,in which Mdlle. Titiens, Mdme. Alvsleben, 
Mdme. Patey, Messrs. Llovd, Bentham, and Sant¬ 
ley, and Signor Agnesi took part, has just brought 
the festival to a brilliant conclusion. This even¬ 
ing a “ People’s Festival Concert,” at popular 
prices, will be given in the Town Hall, in order 
to give those who have been unable to attend the 
Festival an opportunity of hearing some of the 
principal vocalists. 

The people of Leeds may be warmly congratu¬ 
lated on the very complete success which has 
crowned their first festival. May that of 1877 
be worthy of the one just held! It should be 
added that the whole arrangements have been 
admirably carried out by the honorary secretaries 
(Messrs. G. II. Nelson, E. Wilson, and C. E. 
Wurtzburg), assisted by the committee and the 
stewards; while the credit of the success from a 
musical point of view is equallv due to Sir Michael 
Costa as conductor, and Mr. Broughton as chorus- 
master. , Eiiknezek Prout. 

The second of the Crystal Palace Concerts took 
place last Saturday. As our reporter, being at 
the Leeds Festival, was unable to lie present, we 
can only record the fact that the programme in¬ 
cluded Mendelssohn's “ Italian ” symphony, the 
overture to Oberon, and Mr. Henry Gadsby's over¬ 
ture, entitled The Witches' Frolic. Dr. Hans von 
Billow mude his first appearance this season in 
Liszt's “Fantaisie ILougroise,” and solos by 
Chopin ; and Mdme. Sinico and Miss Antoinette 
Sterling were the vocalists. 

The detailed prospectus of Messrs. Novello, 
Ewer & Co.'s grand scheme of concerts at the 
Albert Hall is now issued. Commencing' on the 
7th proximo, a performance is to be given on 
every evening in the week. Monday will be a 
ballad night; on Tuesday the first part of each 
programme will consist of music by English com¬ 
posers ; Wednesday will bo devoted to classical, 
vocal, and orchestral works; every Thursday 
there will be au oratorio; modern orchestral 
music, with especial attention to the works 
of Wagmer, will occupy Friday; and Satur¬ 
day will be a “ popular night.” The English 
music will be conducted by Mr. J. F. Barnett, and 
the Friday’s performance by Mr. Danureuther: on 
the remaining evenings Mr. Joseph Barn by will be 
the conductor. An orchestra of seventy per¬ 
formers, including many of our finest players, 
has been engaged: and the chorus will consist 
of the members of the Royal Albert llall 
Choral Society. The list of vocal and instru¬ 
mental soloists announced comprises a large, 
number of the most eminent living performers. 
The preparation of the analytical programme 
has been entrusted to the competent hands of 
Mr. Joseph Bennett. How far a concert at 
the Albert Hall on every night in the week is 
likely to prove pecuniarily successful is a question 
which actual trial alone can decide; but the enter¬ 
prise of Messrs. Novello, Ewer, & Co. is so 
comprehensive and excellent, that if it does not 
command success, it will at least deserve it. 

The Near Zeitschrift fiir Muxik announces that 
Lohengrin is to be produced next March, for the 
first time, at the Italian Opera in Paris, and that 
the part of Elsa will be sung by Mdme. Blume 
Santes. 

The musical society “ Euterpe ” at Leipzig 
celebrated its jubilee at the first concert of the 
present season, which took place on the 20th inst. 
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Tn>: ftignale fifties that a report is circulating 
in well-informed circles in Vienna, that negotia¬ 
tions are on foot to secure the services of Dr. 
Hans von Biilow for the Hofopemtheater at 
Vienna. In what capacity it is proposed to en¬ 
gage the great artist is not yet known, and con¬ 
jectures of all kinds are afloat. The most pro¬ 
bable is that he is to be offered a poet as musical 
director, or general adviser. Even if the report 
of the invitation be correct, it is doubtful whether 
Billow w ill be inclined to accept it, and to take a 
not altogether independent position at the Viennese 
opera. In any case, the report excites considerable 
attention in musical circles. 

Mdme. Rosa Cbillahh, the Viennese jrrima 
donna, who will be remembered by many of our 
opera frequenters as having visited London some 
years since, has opened a singing-school in 
Vienna. 

Is Paris the pianoforte manufactory of Herz 
was set on fire on October 10, and the workshops 
completely burnt down. The tire was the work 
of an incendiary—a discharged workman of the 
firm, named Oauthier, who kindled it in revenge. 
Being caught in the neighbourhood of the build¬ 
ing, it w T as with difficulty that the police could 
save him from the infuriated mob, who wished to 
hang him to the nearest lamp-post. 

The new organisation of the Hoftheater at 
Vienna, so far as at present known, includes two 
new and important reforms. It secures the in¬ 
dependence and authority of the director towards 
the members of his company, by providing that 
henceforth there shall not be, as hitherto, any 
appeal from him to a higher authority, whereas 
heretofore the members of the theatre were never 
tired of bringing their grievances before the inten- 
dant. The engagements of the artists will also, 
for the future, be left entirely to the discretion of 
the director, the intendant merely having a de¬ 
ciding' vote in financial questions. 

It is announced that Richard Wagner, assisted 
by Franz Liszt, will in the course of the winter 
give grand concerts in Vienna and Pesth for the 
benefit of the Bayreuth undertaking. At these 
concerts it is snid that selections from the Giitter- 
diuiimening —the concluding part of the “ Nibel- 
ungen ” trilogy—will be performed for the first 
time. We give this intelligence on the authority 
of the Signale, but must add that we regard it 
with some little suspicion, as it is well known 
that Wagner has hitherto resolutely set his face 
against the concert performance of any portions of 
liis great work, saying that they must only be 
beard on the stage, and in their entirety. We 
shall await with interest the confirmation or con¬ 
tradiction of the report. 

Mb. Sigmund Menkes is preparing for publica¬ 
tion a biography of Mdlle. Marie Krebs, which is, 
we understand, to appear first in the columns of 
our contemporary the Musical World, and after¬ 
wards in a separate form. 

It is announced that the Dean and Chapter of 
Worcester have formally refused, in reply to a 
request from the Mayor as chairman of the Fes¬ 
tival Committee, to give up the use of the cathe¬ 
dral for the next year's Festival of the Three 
Choirs, which would, in regular rotation, have 
been held in that citv. By this course, which 
was not altogether unexpected, the very existence 
of the meetings is threatened. It remains to be 
seen what course will be adopted by those who 
are anxious for their maintenance. 

The death at Paris, on the 7th of October, of 
the distineuished Norwegian pianist, Thomas 
Ackland Tellefsen, is announced. Tellefsen was 
bom at Thvondhjem, where his father was 
organist of the Cathedral, on November 20, 
1820, and was named after Sir Thomas Ack¬ 
land, who had made bis father's acquaintance 
while travelling in Norway. In his early child¬ 
hood he was bewitched "with the concertos of 


Chopin, and grew up with the fixed intent of 
attaching himself sooner or later to that great 
master. " In 1842 he managed to procure a passage 
over to Havre, and found bis way to Paris. Still 
there was a great gulf fixed between the unknown 
Norse youth, and the fashionable composer. 
Tellefsen wns fortunate enough to be noticed bv 
George Sand, who was delighted by his power 
and enthusiasm, and introduced him to Chopin. 
From this moment he became the composer’s best 
and most faithful pupil, never leaving him for a 
moment during his final illness. Besides being a 
brilliant virtuoso, Tellefsen was a careful though 
not abundant composer, a man of wide intellectual 
sympathies, and a friend of some of the greatest 
Frenchmen of his time. 

The well-known pianist and composer, Ilerr 
Iguatz Briill, has finished a three-act opera-comic, 
named Das goldene Kreuz (“ The Golden Cross ”). 
The libretto is by Mosenthal, the author of 
Deborah. 

Shakespeare's Much Ado About Nothing has 
again been set to music by a German, Herr Hans 
Gotz, of Zurich. The work, a comic opera in 
four acts, was successfully produced at Mann¬ 
heim last week. 

Herr Kinderm.vnn, the baritone of the 
Munich Opera, is starring at the Vienna Komische 
Oper. Ilis first appearance was in Lortzing's 
Waffentchmied, and he was three times encored 
in the well-known aria ‘'Audi ich war ein Jting¬ 
ling mit lockigem Hoar." 

Herr Reinecke, the Kapellmeister of the 
Gewaudliaus Coucerte, in Leipzig, is, as Viennese 
papers say, intended to be the successor of Otto 
Dessofl' (who is going to Karlsruhe), as first con¬ 
ductor of the Vienna Opera and the Philharmonic 
Concerts. 

Mdme. Doinxmn:, the teacher of dancing in 
Paris, has at present in her academy a future 
Taglioni, who has been engaged for three years 
by Ilalanzier for the new opera. The director 
appears to be so charmed with his young recruit 
that he allows her annually a three months' leave 
of absence, but imposes at the same time a forfeit 
of .50,000 francs. This Taglioni of the future is 
called Amelia Colombier, and is a sister of Marie 
Colombier. 8he is only fifteen, but is very gifted, 
and has a musical turn, besides being an adept at 
drawing and sculpture. 

Polgbiblion states that M. Edouard Fetis has 
handed over to Messrs. Firmin Didot the MS. of 
the fifth volume of tile General History of Music, 
completed with the help of the documents left by 
his lather. The fourth volume of this important 
work is now in the press. 


The East Anglian Daily Times of Satur¬ 
day announces the discovery by Mr. J. E. 
Taylor, F.G.S., of a buried forest in the Orwell. 
The forest is represented by a layer of peat, con¬ 
taining trunks, leaves, and iruits of the oak, elm, 
hazel, and fir; associated with which are the 
remains of the mammoth. A bed of fresh-water 
shells, containing species not now living in the 
Orwell, underlies the peat. Mr. Taylor regards 
this submarine forest as contemporaneous with 
others along the coast which existed previous to 
the depression separating England from the Con¬ 
tinent. 

We are informed by the Rev. A. H. Sayce and 
Mr. P. Le Page Renouf that we fell into an in¬ 
accuracy in stating, in our hist number (page 429), 
that they had in preparation “new Grammars” 
of the Assyrian and Egyptian languages respec¬ 
tively. The books on which Messrs. Sayce and 
Renouf are engaged are merely a short praxis for 
the use of students attending their lectures on 
the Egyptian and Assyrian languages and litera¬ 
ture, and are intended specially for beginners. 

The heirs of Count Vettor Pisani-Zusto have 
liberally given two of the most valuable pieces of 
his fine collection to the city of Venice—the 
Daedalus and Icarus, one of Cauova's first groups, 
and the agate toilet service which formerly be¬ 
longed to Caterina Comoro, Queen of Cyprus. 
The firet is to be placed in the ltoyal Academy, 
the second in the Museum. 

The inauguration of the Archaeological Insti¬ 
tute of Liege, and the installation in the palace of 
the Prince-Bishops of the rich and interesting 
collections belonging to the Institute, took place 
on the 12th inst., in presence of M. Belcour, the 
Belgian Minister of the Interior. 

Mr. XErmrKR points out, in the Times for 
Oct. 17, that the phrase “ limit of Gezer,” in the 
inscription discovered by M. Gannean (see Academy, 
Oct. 17, p. 4-'!l), most probably has reference to the 
Rabbinical law of the Sabbath. The fact that the 
letters were placed in such a way as to strike the 
eye of one coming into the town from the country 
mny be explained from the existence of distant 
suburbs, whose inhabitants were allowed to go as 
far as the “ limit," but not beyond. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Cretan Insurrection of 1806-7-8. By 

W. J. Stillman, late U.S. Consul in Crete. 

(New York : Holt & Co., 1874.) 

Mr. Stillman is already known to readers 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and will no 
doubt establish by the present volume all the 
higher claim to respect and consideration. 
He is one of those multifarious Americans 
to whom nothing seems to come much amiss. 
^Landscape painter, author, photographer, 
mountaineer, revolutionary adventurer (in 
the Hungarian insurrection of 1848-9), 
diplomatist—the friend of Emerson, of 
Xiowell, of Agassiz—he has borne a part in 
many schemes of life and of work. As re¬ 
gards the Cretan insurrection in especial, he 
is amply entitled to use the phrase which 
appears in his preface, quorum pars magna 
jit i. We accept as strictly correct the 
account which he here gives us of the atti¬ 
tude that he assumed in these events, and 
■we believe, therefore, that he did not take 
any active share in fomenting or directing 
the Cretan rising; indeed, his position as 
Consul of a friendly Power accredited to the 
Turkish Government would not have' al¬ 
lowed him to do so. But it is manifest that 
from the first he used his consular position 
very determinedly in the interest of the 
islanders, supporting every fair demand 
which they preferred through their re¬ 
presentatives, and urging that reasonable 
concessions should be made while it was 
yet time; and at a later date, when go¬ 
vernmental oppression had entailed resist¬ 
ance, and resistance had been repelled 
with obduracy, and combated with furious 
brutalism, he worked with all manly 
and sympathetic energy with a view to 
European intervention, and a definitive be¬ 
cause a just settlement of the formidable 
questions at issue. Before the dire struggle 
had closed in blood, devastation, and burn¬ 
ing memories (destined in all likelihood to 
smoulder awhile, and to flame out again 
once more), he had come to be looked up to 
by the Cretans and their Hellenic allies 
as a prime personage in the contest, and by 
the Turks as a dangerous “ irreconcileable,” 
too honest and clear-sighted to be cajoled, 
too important to be ignored, and sufficiently 
capable to be turned to account—were this 
but manageable—in the interests of the 
State. 

In any case of this kind it is undoubtedly 
possible to take either side, without thereby 
proclaiming oneself fatuous or black-hearted. 
Some persons will hold that the Turkish 
cause was the better of the two, because it 
had the reins of authority and the material 
power, and its ultimate aim was “ to keep 


things quiet.” Others adhere to the Cretan 
cause, because the islanders were the suf¬ 
ferers under oppression, their nationality and 
traditions the nobler of the two, their objects 
the finer in their remote issues, and their 
uprising an act of valiant self-devotion. We 
profess to be unreservedly on this side, and 
only sorry that the Cretans did not secure 
as well as deserve success ; and therefore, 
while we admit that the contrary opinion 
may be tenable enough for those who cherish 
it, we shall frankly proceed on the tacit 
assumption that it is wrong. 

Mr. Stillman reached Crete as United 
States Consul in the autumn of 1865 : pos¬ 
sibly, had his Government had the least an¬ 
ticipation of the exciting and embarrassing 
events of which Crete was immediately to 
become the theatre, a more pliable and less 
animated official would have been selected 
for the post. The Consul lost no time in 
running a tilt with Ismail Pasha, the 
governor of the island : “ a patrol of zapties 
(Albanian police) having entered the Con¬ 
sulate to seize and carry off one of the 
sons of the Vice-Consul, who resided in the 
Consulate,” an apology was demanded on 
the part of the American Government, and 
a good deal of rather irritating finessing 
ensued^ on both sides. On April 12, 1866, 
the assembly of Cretans began at Omalo, 
and afterwards moved to Boutzonnaria (near 
Canea, one of the two capitals of the island), 
numbering some 3,000 men. They drew up 
a petition to the Sultan, asking for the re¬ 
dress of various grievances: and very real 
grievances they were—and, no doubt, mostly 
still are—such as enormous taxes on food, 
tobacco, land-rents, &c.; the absence of 
roads and bridges ; gross maladministration 
of justice; arbitrary imprisonments; defi¬ 
ciency of schools ; religious coercion, &c., 
&c. This petition received after a while 
an answer proffering no satisfaction, and 
couched in terms of unmistakeable menace. 
Thecommittee who had presented the petition 
for Ismail to forward were summoned by the 
latter to disperse ; but neither the committee 
nor the assembly itself showed any disposi¬ 
tion to obey this order, having an old firman 
on their side, as well as immemorial custom, 
and knowing the man with whom they had 
to deal. The Consular body was consulted ; 
and, with the exception of the French and 
English officials, they countenanced the pro¬ 
ceedings of the Cretans, Mr. Stillman him¬ 
self being a principal spokesman. Never¬ 
theless, all the consuls urged the committee 
to disperse, though most of them opposed 
any violent process of dispersal. This advice 
was overruled, partly by the influence of Dr. 
Joannides, a Greek physician, then resident 
in Crete. The committee withdrew to the 
mountains, and the chance of a peaceful ter¬ 
mination dwindled considerably, especially 
when Ismail “ called in the entire Mussul¬ 
man population of the island to the walled 
cities.” This measure, if intended by Ismail 
as it turned out, was a sufficiently diabolical 
one. The Mussulmans, enraged at being 
dragged away from their work and domestic 
interests, boiled with fanatical spite against 
the Christians, and a horrid collision might 
be clearly foreseen. The first blood drawn, 
however, was Christian by Christian; an 
insult on political grounds revenged by one 


of the turbulent and unsubdued Sphakiote 
race. The first Mohammedan slain was a 
wretch, notorious in the war of 1821-30, 
who boasted in a cafe of having murdered 
a Christian family of eleven persons. 

We have now got over the preliminary 
stages of the Cretan insurrection, and are 
coming to the far more important and 
moving period of armed resistance and mili¬ 
tary repression; but these we cannot here 
follow in detail. Mustapha Kiritli, the 
“ Butcher” Mustapha, abhorred yet in some 
sort respected, was appointed Governor or 
Commissioner. A Mussulman sortie from 
Selinos was repulsed by the Christians, and 
the revolt against authority had become an 
insurrection in force. The Committee sum¬ 
moned the Egyptian troops under Schahin 
Pasha to leave the Apokorona, and the 
Egyptians had to surrender and march out. 
Ismail Pasha was ordered by his own Go¬ 
vernment to retire from the island. Auxi¬ 
liary committees were formed in Greece. 
Arms for the insurgents were landed in the 
PanheUcnion. Zimbrakaki, the captain of 
the Greek volunteers, showed (at least in 
Mr. Stillman’s estimation) far less character 
and ability than another of their com¬ 
manders, Colonel Coroneos. The siege of 
the monastery-fortress of Arkadi by the 
Turks, and its being blown up by one of 
its patriot defenders, a priest, is, of all the 
incidents of the insurrection, the one which 
excited the most attention and interest at 
the time in Western Europe, and which 
remains now most clearly defined in the 
memory. It was only after this terrible in¬ 
cident that our author began to have some 
hope for the future of the insurrection, and 
he did his best to bring on a European in¬ 
tervention. Mr. Morris, the American min¬ 
ister at Constantinople, seconded him ; and 
Mr. Seward, the foreign minister of the 
United States, wrote Mr. Stillman a letter 
of approval, which is here reproduced. Mus¬ 
tapha, like his predecessor Ismail, was re¬ 
called. Hussein Avni, who succeeded him, 
regarded Mr. Stillman as the ringleader. 
Still, after all sorts of atrocities had been 
committed by the Turks, and not a few by 
the insurgents, nothing conclusive was 
achieved, and more vigorous measures, 
under the conduct of a more illustrious 
general, had to be adopted by the Sultan. 
On April 9, 1867, Omar Pasha, of Crimean 
fame, arrived in Crete. The American Con¬ 
sul was greatly disappointed in him: he 
thought him weak and conceited, and, in his 
military operations and personal immorali¬ 
ties, systematically cruel and brutal. The 
Cretans formed a provisional government 
under Mavrocordato, acting in the name of 
the Hellenic State; their nominee, however, 
never came forward to serve. Omar’s sol¬ 
diership produced no striking results : he 
was perpetually thwarted, and after great 
fatigues and strenuous endeavours, found 
himself still hardly beyond the beginning 
of his task. At one time, in Mr. Still¬ 
man’s opinion, Coroneos, had he been 
properly seconded by Petropoulaki and 
other chiefs of the Cretans, very gene¬ 
rally jealous and unruly, might have given 
the finishing stroke to Omar and his army. 
These troops, beginning with a strength of 
45,000 men, left off in October 1867, hardly 
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numbering 20,000. The largest insurgent 
force ever collected was about 5,000 men. 
Early in the same month the Grand Vizier 
A’ali Pasha arrived: “ except in Sitia, the 
extreme eastern peninsula, there was hardly 
a house with its roof on ” throughout the 
island. Mr. Stillman found much to admire 
in A’ali Pasha, and to approve in his schemes 
of pacification. Russian influence, however, 
was exerted to prevent the acceptance of 
these by the Cretans, and a change in the 
Greek ministry, bringing Bulgaria into 
power towards the same time, produced a 
very detrimental, and at last a finally crush¬ 
ing effect on the insurrection. Omar Pasha 
quitted Crete on November 11, leaving to 
his successor Hussein Avni, if not an actual 
military advantage, at least a very service¬ 
able plan of operations—that of the con¬ 
struction of block-houses, which extremely 
trammelled the movements of the Cretans. 
The chief command of the patriots was 
offered to Coroneos ; but his plan of action 
was rejected by the Greek Government, 
which perfidiously favoured the pretensions 
of Petropoulaki in his stead. The expedi¬ 
tionary forco finally sent over from Greece 
made a mere feint, and gave in ; and a sub¬ 
sequent complication between the Turkish 
and Grecian powers, the result (as Mr. 
Stillman thinks) of a planned intrigue of 
the Bulgaria Government, prompted by 
Russia, came to divert public attention from 
Crete to the Hellenic mainland. “ Further 
supplies to the insurrection were cut off, 
and it collapsed almost without notice.” 

Such is a very scanty outline of the ac¬ 
count which Mr. Stillman gives us of the 
Cretan Insurrection. The reader may fill in 
for himself the details of marching and 
countermarching ; troops attacked in moun¬ 
tain passes, now fighting their way through, 
now having nothing for it but to retreat 
with loss, and then to return with fury, or 
else submit to be worsted : valour and enter¬ 
prise on the part of the Cretans, hampered 
by personal jealousies and want of combina¬ 
tion ; and, saddest of all to read of, the utter 
misery of the population, the destitution of 
women and children, only remedied by a 
systematic exodus to the Grecian mainland, 
and continually repeated atrocities, all the 
more horrid as the struggle thickened and 
intensified. Here is an incident from a very 
early stage of it:— 

“ Some of the besieged [Mohammedan ] Cretans, 
recognising a brother of a prisoner in their posses¬ 
sion amongst the [Christian] besiegers, killed the 
prisoner; and, cutting him up as the butchers cut 
meat, hung the members above the parapet, calling 
to the besiegers that they had meat vet. The 
besiegers retaliated by treating half-a-dozen pri¬ 
soners in the same wav, and calling to the besieged 
[not - ‘ besiegers,’ as in the text], that, if they 
wanted more, they might come and get it.” 

A few farther particulars as to Mr. Still¬ 
man’s personal position during these events 
may be added. During the rule of Mustapba 
Pasha he was made so uncomfortable in Crete 
that he passed the summer on ship-board, 
coasting about in the Grecian Archipelago. 
In September 1868, he entirely quitted Crete 
under medical order, and went to Greece. 
In April 1869, his wife, broken down by all 
sorts of public and private hardships, “ be¬ 
came insane and ended her life.” Much 
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about the same time Mr. Hamilton Fish, 
the new American Secretary of State, re¬ 
moved Mr. Stillman from the Consulate at 
tlio request of the Turkish Government. 
In June of the same year the ex-Consul re¬ 
turned from Greece to Crete, to make his 
final arrangements. Afterwards, at the re¬ 
quest of Mehmet Pasha, now commanding 
in the island, he went to Constantinople to 
represent the case of the Cretan chiefs then 
remaining in exile ; and A’ali Pasha, with 
whom he discussed the matter in Constanti¬ 
nople, even 

“ proposed to me ” [says our author] “ to go to 
Crete to superintend the carrying out of the 
measures which seemed necessary to restore the 
confidence of the late insurgents, pledging him¬ 
self to accord complete immunity to any indi¬ 
viduals whom I should designate as possessing 
my confidence, and offering me a stipend more 
than sufficient for all my needs in the service.” 

But the Grand Vizier could not indemnify 
the persons implicated against “ civil suits 
on account of acts of war ; ” and Mr. Still¬ 
man, seeing that his proposed mission could 
only end in misunderstanding and disap¬ 
pointment, felt constrained to decline. 

The outspokenness of the ex-Consul about 
various officials is, if not excessive, at least 
extreme. The American minister in Greece 
was “ the most incapable, ignorant, and obse¬ 
quious diplomat I have ever known in the 
service of our Government, a man who was 
an actual cipher in any political sense.” 
Ismail Pasha was “ a clever cunning Greek 
renegade, charlatan in everything but in¬ 
trigue, of the worst possible faith and 
honesty, avaricious, mendacious, and cruel, 
but plausible and persuasive.” M. Derche, 
the French Consul (afterwards succeeded by 
M. Tricou) was 

“ s Levantine of the lowest order, a bastard of 
one of the l)e Lesseps family bv a Jewish ad¬ 
venturess, and an intense hater of the Greeks ever 
since the society of Syra, where he was once 
Chevalier de Consulat, refused to recognise his 
mistress, a retired saltinibunque from a cafe efian- 
tant of the Champs Ely sees." 

The association between the English Consul 
Dickson and this personage “ was like 
coupling a faithful mastiff' to a dirty bazaar- 
dog.” Some other portraits, sketched in 
similar tints, might be referred to. As a 
set-off we have cordial praise of Captain 
Bontakoff, of the Russian frigate Grand 
Admiral ; of Hadji Mikhali, one of the 
Cretan chiefs ; of Server Effendi, the Turkish 
diplomatist; nor of these alone. One of the 
author’s leading objects is to exhibit the 
influence which subordinate officials and 
personal interests have in Oriental affairs. 

As regards steady adherence to his subject- 
matter, and historical conciseness, Mr. Still¬ 
man's moderate-sized volume (scarcely 2U0 
pages) might servo as a model to the re¬ 
corders of those episodes of history which 
are at once important and subsidiary ; de¬ 
serving of careful observation, but aside 
from the main stream of events. The last 
section, named “ The Year after the War,” 
has a lighter and more sketchily descriptive 
character. A map would be an absolute 
essential to a full understanding of the 
narrative; but none is here vouchsafed. 

W. M. Rossetti. 
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Les Chants Populaires Bulgares. ’Rapports 

sur une Mission Litteraire en Macedoine. 

ParM. Auguste Dozon. (Paris: Impri- 

merie Nationale, 1874.) 

It might be supposed that the humour of 
palming off imitations of popular songs as 
genuine was by this time nearly exhausted, 
and that experts in ballad-lore could no 
longer be imposed upon. When Scott was 
collecting the Border Minstrelsy, he allowed 
Surtees to deceive him with ballads which 
no one would now take for genuine popular 
lyrics. Still, it is best to be cautious, espe¬ 
cially with ballads that come from a district 
so little known as Mount Rhodope. M. 
Emile Bumouf, therefore, did very wisely 
in sending M. Dozon to inspect the MS. 
collection of M. Verkovitch. In the volume 
before us, M. Dozon gives an account of his 
mission, which has several amusing and in¬ 
structive features. M. Verkovitch is a Bos- 
niac Serbian, residing at Serres. He is an 
enthusiastic Philo-Bulgarian, and for many 
years he has held, and done his best to 
promulgate, the following opinions, which 
have all the charm of absolute novelty. 

1. The ancient Illyro-Thraeians were 
members of the Sclavonic race. 

2. They have kept their blood pure Bince 
the most remote antiquity, and the name 
Bulgarian is the only modern thing about 
them. Consequently Orpheus, and Alex¬ 
ander the Great, were Bulgarians. 

3. The Slavo-Bulgarians are the only 
authors of the civilisation falsely attributed 
to the Greeks. 

4. The Greeks are not Aryans at all. 

Now these are views that clearly need 

some proof beyond their mere intrinsic pro¬ 
bability. M. Verkovitch expected to find 
proofs in the history contained in the tra¬ 
ditional songs of Bulgaria. He set about 
collecting songs from the local minstrels, 
and on “ the happiest and most solemn day 
of his life” he recovered a ballad concerned 
with Philip of Macedon. This was not 
all: ballads about Orton, Fren, Ufren, Fre- 
nouchc, Forlen, poured in, and that man 
must be prejudiced indeed who does not 
recognise in tiiese names forms of Orpheus. 
Also there are a good many ballads about 
Alexander, or Iskander, how he was the son 
of a serpent, and how he rode an ox-headed 
horse, and how a Lamia swallowed him, and 
returned him to daylight after three months. 
These folk-songs, of course, in M. Ver- 
kovitch’s eyes, prove an unbroken historical 
tradition from the time of Orpheus, or even 
from the first Aryan migration into Europe. 
His collection amounts to over 90,000 verses, 
and before beginning to study the poems, 
M. Dozon enquired how they we recollected. 
It seems that most of them were taken down 
from oral recitation by a certain schoolmaster, 
whom M. Verkovitch paid, and set up in a little 
tavern, frequented by muleteers, who are the 
great reciters of pesmas, or bal lads. Now the 
question arises, did this copyist, Yovan Golo- 
ganov, impose on M. Verkovitch ? M. Dozon 
says it would not be worth his while. He has 
a hard time of it, as the muleteers sometimes 
meet his advances with extreme rudeness, and 
are reluctant to sing because both the Greek 
Church and the Turkish Government forbid 
the recital of pesmas. The pesmas, indeed, 
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are almost untouched by monotheistic in- 
flnences, and revel in any number of gods 
and other mythological beings. Thus Yo- 
van’s metier is a rough one, and not well 
paid, bo —M. Dozon argues—he is disin. 
terested. Against this it must be remem¬ 
bered that in his old profession as a school¬ 
master he was much worse remunerated, and 
probably had even a severer life. Besides, he 
is now paid on commission, so much for 
each petma. But then, says M. Dozon, 
how could he display such fecundity of 
invention and rare facility, as to compose all 
those many thousand lines ? To this incre¬ 
dulous people will reply, as Dr. Johnson said 
about Ossian,.“ A man could write such stuff 
for ever, if he would abandon his mind to it.” 

And this brings us to the question of in¬ 
ternal evidence. The language of the 
“ songs of Mount Rhodope ” has all the 
characteristics of the Bulgarian at present 
spoken, that is to say, it is a Slavonic dialect, 
with a mutilated grammar, and with some 
foreign elements. But the language casts 
no light on the date of composition, as it 
naturally changes in the process of oral 
tradition with the changes in the popular 
speech. As to manners and religion, “ the 
Bulgarians live in much the same moral 
world as they did eight or ten centuries 
ago.” The population is still divided into 
primitive clans, sacrifice is still practised, 
and the gods of thunder and of rain are 
adored. Bog or Gospod is the chief deity, 
the second is Stara Zmeje, which is, being 
interpreted, the Old Serpent. Fairies, called 
Judas, and Samovilas, are also a good deal 
looked up to, and in the pesniae, or songs, 
Sun, Moon, and Stars are living beings. As 
for poetical merit, the pesmas, as far as can 
be gathered from the specimens printed by 
M. Dozon, have none at all. They deal with 
the marvels which Voltaire’s Princess Ama- 
side was so tired of, when the Serpent at¬ 
tempted to dissipate her sorrow with Bible 
stories. “ Je suis lasse du soleil et de la 
luno dont une vieille dispose a son gre, des 
montagnes qui dansent, et des morts qui 
ressuscitent.” In the pesmas, the Sun and 
Moon are manufactured by the Mother of 
Gold, and indeed gold is lavished on every 
kind of implement, on birds and beasts, just 
as it is in all genuine popular poetry. The 
pesmas too employ recurring epithets, like 
Homer, and conventional comparisons. The 
incoherent traditions of Urfen, the nymph’s 
son, with the magic golden flute, and the 
life passed half in this, half in tho other 
world, certainly recall the myth of Orpheus, 
but they have mnch more analogy with the 
Finnish myth of Wainamoinen. In fact, 
the easiest way to give an idea of the songs 
of Rhodope, is to say that they are like the 
Kalevala in wildness and incoherent blend¬ 
ing of cosmogonic myths, but that, as far as 
M. Dozon’s extracts show, they have none 
of the tenderness and appreciation of nature 
which make the charm of the Finnish 
dpic. M. Dozon’s report is, however, a 
very interesting one, and has a pleasant vein 
of subdued irony. There can apparently be 
no doubt that Bulgaria is rich in cosmogonic 
traditions, only they are such as interest the 
scientific rather than the literary lover of 
folk-song. A. Lisa. 


Three Essays on Religion. By John Stuart 
Mill. (London : Longmans & Co., 1874.) 

The first of the Essays in this volume, that 
on “ Nature,” is the only one which the au¬ 
thor proposed to publish in its present state, 
and it is the only one in which the several 
elements of the argnment and its structural 
plan are both marked out with his accus¬ 
tomed clear polish and precision. The two 
chief senses in which the word is used are 
first distinguished. “ Nature ” may mean 
either the sum and substance of all that is, 
or it may mean only all that is of itself, 
unmodified by the will of conscious agents. 
There is a third sense, according to which 
“ Nature ” stands not so much for what is, 
as for the norm or standard of what must 
be, with a connotation of approval, which 
makes “ unnatural ” still one of the most 
vituperative epithets in the language. The 
essay is a criticism, or rather an attack, on 
the view which sanctions this use of the 
word and its derivatives. Mr. Mill objects 
to the Stoical maxim, “ Naturam sequi,” be¬ 
cause all conduct is equally a following or 
obeying of nature and its laws in the widest 
sense, while obedience to nature in the nar¬ 
rower sense, in which it is opposed to art, 
would amount to a brutal and superstitious 
fatalism, the aim of art being always to im¬ 
prove upon nature. To study nature in 
order to make the best of it is reasonable, 
but he does not see any other sense in which 
man is called upon to make nature as it is 
the rule or guide of his action, as it should 
be. “ Conformity to nature has no con¬ 
nexion whatever with right or wrong. 

“ Nature ” (personifying under that name the 
universe and its forces) does many things 
which men ought not to do : it inflicts pain, 
not only cruelly but unjustly (that is, upon 
voluntary agents, without any reference to 
their devotion to the greatest happiness of 
the greatest number of sentient beings), 
therefore the general conduct of the universe 
is not a proper model for human imitation ; 
while a strict regard for every manifestation 
of every particular natural law would para¬ 
lyse all forms of human industry at once. 
These arguments, developed in sixty pages, 
lead to the conclusion that it is “ equally 
irrational and immoral ” for man to “ make 
the spontaneous course of things the model 
of his voluntary actions.” 

The first question that suggests itself upon 
this is, how Mr. Mill came to think the 
opposite opinion worth controverting. He 
seems, unconsciously, to have had two sets 
of opponents in his mind at the same time, 
and to have aimed at answering them to¬ 
gether : first the supporters of the theological 
view more fully discussed in the essay on 
Theism ; and secondly, an imaginary school 
of secular optimists. We say imaginary, 
because, though the admiration felt by poets 
and naturalists for many natural phenomena 
is undoubtedly independent of their moral 
significance or practical utility, and there¬ 
fore, in Mr. Mill’s eyes, lower in quality 
than the proper moral “ admiration of excel¬ 
lence,” this admiration is seldom or never 
extended by those who feel, and value the 
feeling most, to nature as a whole and with¬ 
out reserve. It is not nature in the abstract, 
but the nature of particular things or kinds, 


which supplies the standard by which their 
excellence is estimated when they are ad¬ 
mired without reference to their use; and 
in the recommendation to “ follow nature,” 
nature means the nature of the kind in its 
typical excellence as opposed to the casual 
imperfection of individual specimens. Mr. 
Mill objects to the notion that human virtues 
are natural, without, however, explaining 
what other epithet is more appropriate to 
specific qualities developed by purely natural, 
though partly conscious, processes. Mr.MiH’s 
statement is that their consistent exercise 
is not natural to uncultivated men, which is 
true in the sense, and only in the sense 
in which all moral and intellectual con¬ 
sistency is the effect of cultivation, or the 
organisation of mental habits which persist 
and influence the conduct even when the 
conditions which favoured their growth are 
temporarily altered or even reversed. In all 
these passages the author seems to revert, 
without due warning of his intention, to the 
narrow, secondary use of “ nature ” to 
express unconscious, involuntary, unintelli¬ 
gent tendencies only. 

The hesitation which it is natural and 
reasonable to feel in differing from a writer 
of Mr. Mill’s eminence is lessened to his 
disciples by the very extent of the obligations 
which they acknowledge; it is not easy to 
believe that opinions which he has had so 
much share in forming can be fundamentally 
and irreconcileably at variance with the 
complete and final verdict of his deliberate 
judgment. It seems perfectly consistent 
with his principles to regard good and evil, 
in the utilitarian sense of pleasure and pain, 
as derivatives from the nature of the sen¬ 
tient organism, which includes the property 
of being pleased or pained by such and such 
agencies acting in certain defined ways. 
It is cettainly natural, in the broadest sense, 
for conscious beings to prefer pleasure to 
pain, but the specific nature of different 
animals regulates their preference for some 
pleasure over others, and it is a tenable 
view that ethical science should deal rather 
with the nature of man as the source of his 
tastes than with his tastes as the motive of 
his actions. Such a development would 
reconcile the Essay on Nature with at leist 
one section, and not perhaps the least im¬ 
portant of those to whom in its present 
shape it seems to offer a seni-hostile front. 

In the second essay, “ On the Utility of 
Religion,” we miss the clear definitions with 
which its predecessor opens, but we find 
elsewhere that what Mr. Mill understands 
by religion is “ the strong and earnest direc¬ 
tion of the emotions and desires towards an 
ideal object, recognised as of the highest 
excellence, and as rightly paramount over 
all selfish objects of desire.’ Waiving the 
question whether any special religious doc¬ 
trines are true, the question whether the 
existence of religion, in this sense is or 
has been useful to society is clearly 
open to discussion ; the objects of worship 
may have been habitually ill-chosen, devo¬ 
tion to the ideal may have withdrawn from 
action powers that were needed for coping 
with the real; or lastly, a standard of emo¬ 
tional enthusiasm might have been fixed by 
the few, which the many would compound 
for their inability to reach, by material sub- 
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serviency, giving a tempting field to hierar¬ 
chical abuse. Mr. Mill points out that the 
habitual coexistence of moral and religious 
beliefs by no means proves the one class to 
have been derived from the other, but he 
attaches considerable importance to the in¬ 
fluence of any authoritative expression of 
the general belief in fixing and perpetuating 
the belief; the only permanent use which he 
conceives the cultivation of the religious 
sentiment as likely to serve is, however, the 
elevation of individual character by the 
loftier hopes and broader sj-mpathies which 
it encourage?, or, indeed, in which, to his 
eyes, it mainly consists. The subtle sub¬ 
jective element, the essence of purely 
spiritual religion, has, as readers of the 
Autobiography will be prepared to find, 
escaped the author’s analysis altogether. 
The emotional reaction of the soul, after 
prolonged submission to the simpler kind of 
* religious impressions, gives a mood in which 
those impressions persist, but persist trans¬ 
formed, and appear to the consciousness to 
be derived from the very disposition which 
they historically helped to form. It is by 
dwelling on the manifestations of wisdom 
and power, of natural and moral beauty 
displayed in the universe and its actual 
course, that the greatest religions writers, 
theistic and otherwise, brought their minds 
into a mood of genuine, complete, and ador¬ 
ing submission, involving a resigned and 
even grateful acceptance of the order as a 
whole, which materially and logically ex¬ 
cludes the possibility of condemning its 
parts on the simple utilitarian grounds which 
have much and lawful weight with the un¬ 
converted. It is unfortunate that Mr. Mill 
should have taken his idea of orthodox reli¬ 
gions feeling from the apologists of the 
eighteenth century instead of from a few of 
the classical books of devotional reading 
which havo circulated by hundreds of 
thousands over Europe since the invention 
of printing. In all of these it would be 
found that formal religious exercises as 
well as material good works are treated 
as of secondary importance as compared 
with the cultivation of the purely re¬ 
ligious sentiments of love and obedience 
towards the Supreme Power ; but, on the 
other hand, the proper and inevitable fruits 
of this sentiment are — according to the 
ideas of the age—uniformly beneficent, and 
so far morally unexceptionable from Mr. 
Mill’s standpoint, though of course they do 
not include a sentiment of moral disappro¬ 
bation towards their supposed author for 
his shortcomings in other departments of 
•creation. Supposing it to be a fact that a 
certain number of ardent and affectionate 
natures among mankind are naturally led 
by study and reflection to the general attitude 
of mind which Spinoza calls acquiescence and 
love of God, and other writers love, and sub¬ 
mission to the Divine will,—the question of 
the utility of religion turns virtually upon the 
effect which inculcation of the sentiment is 
likely to have upon the many in whom it 
would not develope itself spontaneously; 
and at this point there is, no doubt, much 
reason for Mr. Mill’s fear that the doctrine 
that everything is for the best will in prac¬ 
tice be interpreted without due regard for 
the fact that the one thing which is more 


emphatically for the best than others is the 
desire of man to amend himself, his fellows, 
and their common condition. 

The concluding Essay on Theism is natur¬ 
ally the one which will attract most popular 
attention, and as the general conclusions of 
it are disastrously portable as well as the 
least valuable part of the whole volume, it 
is likely to damage Mr. Mill’s reputation as a 
thinker more than will be found warrantable 
on a candid study. On p. 132 there is a 
remarkable passage tracing the rise of mono¬ 
theism to a growing perception of the soli¬ 
darity and interdependence of phenomena 
making it impossible to trace the united 
whole to the action of discordant wills. It 
is allowable to believe that in the revision to 
which all Mr. Mill’s works were subjected 
—the thoroughness of which obliges ns 
to regret his own best critic in himself— 
the development of this view would have 
devoured, like Aaron’s rod, a good deal of 
the less effective conjuring with the idea of 
possibilities of creation and the logical flaws 
in the hypothesis of omnipotence. The 
work throughout is that of a logician, mani¬ 
pulating formed impressions and criticising 
the inferences drawn from these, rather than 
that of a scientific investigator asking ques¬ 
tions of Nature, and accepting her answers 
as final. For instance, Mr. Mill criticises 
Descartes’ proof of the existence of a God, 
and observes that the existence of an idea, 
even though it were universal (which in 
this case is disputed), still “ can only prove 
the idea and not the objective fact; ” a 
statement which requires some modification 
if we suppose, what Mr. Mill’s idealism 
would hardly compel him to deny, that 
human ideas are normally conditioned by 
external existences, having some relation of 
parallelism, if not of resomblance to them¬ 
selves. In spite of this criticism, he is not 
dissatisfied with the course of his own argu¬ 
ments, although—as might be objected by 
an atheist—the possibility which he claims 
to have established for the immortality of 
the soul and the existence of a benevolent 
Creator with finite powers, is after all only a 
logical possibility, turning upon the answer 
to a question Why ? with a But also, why 
not ? 

The discussion of the “Argument for a 
First Cause ” is luminous and interesting in 
spite of its brevity. The permanent and the 
changeable elements in nature are distin¬ 
guished, and the experiences of change as al¬ 
ways preceding and following other changes, 
from which the idea of causation is derived, 
are shown to have no connexion with, and 
to be incapable of throwing any light upon, 
either the permanent element or matter of 
change, or its ideal conditions, the laws of 
the manifestation of force. Experience, there¬ 
fore, cannot point even by analogy to the 
creation or original causing of matter and 
force, which Mr. Mill is ready to conceive as 
eternal, failing any real suggestion in nature 
of the fact or manner of their beginning to 
exist. But a completely independent and 
candid thinker is almost certain to hit upon 
some new and unexpected combinations even 
in the most hackneyed regions of specula¬ 
tion, and materialists will perhaps be sur¬ 
prised to find Mr. Mill so much prepared to 
recognise volition as a force mi generis, so 


differentfromtheother moving agencies in the 
natural world—such as heat, electricity, or 
chemical action—as to be, unlike them, con¬ 
ceivably independent in its essence of the 
material conditions with which, as far as onr 
experience extends, it is uniformly asso¬ 
ciated. The argument from the existence of 
mind or intelligence in man to intelligence 
in the First Cause, if the existence of such a 
cause could be otherwise established, is re¬ 
jected on the ground that though minds 
which have a beginning in time must indeed 
have been caused, “ it is not necessary that 
their cause should have been a prior intelli¬ 
gence.” We have already touched on the 
author’s estimate of the “argument from, 
consciousness,” and that “from the general 
consent of mankind.” The stronghold of 
natural theism is, he thinks, in “ the argu¬ 
ment from marks of design in nature.” He 
maintains it to be a true and valid inductive 
argument, according to the Method of Agree¬ 
ment, to say that some of the works of nature 
resemble the works of man in a circumstance 
which among the latter is a proof of intelli¬ 
gence in the agent; namely, the conspiring 
of several chains of causes to effect a single 
end, as the several parts of the eye to produce 
the fact of sight. “ Sight, being a fact not 
precedent but subsequent to the putting 
together of the organic structure of the eye,” 
must be a final not an efficient cause, and the 
existence of the antecedent idea of it “ at once 
marks the origin as proceeding from an intel¬ 
ligent will.” The latter part of the inference 
Mr. Mill thinks less convincing than the first, 
because the adaptation might conceivably 
have been effected by means of natural 
selection; to which may be added the ob¬ 
jection, that even if all the conditions of 
sight could be traced to a single cause (e. g., 
the chemical action of light), the intelligence 
of that cause could not be inferred unless it 
were previously credited with a desire that 
men and other animals should be enabled 
to see. 

The interest of the remainder of the essay 
is almost exclusively historical: it is the last 
word of the mechanical scepticism which 
answered to the mechanical belief of the last 
century ; it is Paleyism reduced to an absur¬ 
dity by emendations which are only too con¬ 
genial with its spirit. The author’s hypo¬ 
thesis is that, perhaps co-etemal, at any rate 
now co-existing with the natural Elements of 
matter and force, there is a Being, in the 
main well-meaning, who has carved Kosmos 
out of Chaos, with such success as the cha¬ 
racter of the raw stuff and tools at his com¬ 
mand would allow, which is by no means so 
complete as to prevent certain fractions of 
the created Kosmos from imagining a better 
workman, more fortunate in his materials. 
This viewis not put forward as true, or even as 
overwhelmingly probable; only as sufficiently 
probable to make it reasonable for those who 
would be glad if it were true to indulge the 
hope that it may be so. The condition is 
not likely to be fulfilled by many. The 
view itself forms a strong argument in 
favour of Mr. Mill’s estimate of the force 
of authority in forming opinions. The belief 
which he found established took possession 
of his mind as the belief to be accepted, 
controverted, or corrected; and his denials 
took their shape from an inverted impression 
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of the mould of orthodox doctrine. The 
whole tenour of his earlier writings nega¬ 
tives the idea that he would ever independ¬ 
ently have formed conceptions standing to 
that doctrine in so near a relation of differ¬ 
ence as the Manichean hypothesis which he 
rejects, or the still stranger Trinitarianism 
to which he finally inclined. As it is, we 
must be prepared to find some of his least 
original passages eagerly claimed by theo¬ 
logians as the reluctant concessions and un¬ 
biassed testimony of a scepticalmind in favour 
of some form of supernatnralism. 

In conclusion, the cultivation of the im¬ 
agination, by the indulgence of religious 
hopes and aspirations, is recommended as a 
means of giving beauty and dignity to life; 
but the sane and earnest feeling with which 
the author speaks of the human life he knew 
only brings into relief his almost pathetic 
inability to understand some of the less pal¬ 
pable elements of it, at the very time when 
he was endeavouring scrupulously to mark 
their place and allow them their due measure 
of influence. The imagination to him, as to 
Locke, is the power of making mental pic¬ 
tures ; idealisation is making pictures rather 
prettier or better “ composed ” than the 
reality—like a landscape of Claude's. We 
look in vain for any guess, not to say per¬ 
ception, that the imagination may be a crea¬ 
tive force; that the intuitions of feeling may 
outrun, without contradicting, the conclusions 
of positive knowledge ; or that the disinter¬ 
ested answer of the emotions to influences 
not yet analysed—perhaps not admitting of 
exhaustive analysis—is itself one of the prime 
factors in the future consciousness of its sub¬ 
jects. The whole volume might be described 
as a Kadmeian victory of common sense over 
transcendentalism. Edith Simcox. 


BAZAINE AT METZ. 

The Betrayal of Metz. By G. T. Robinson, 
F.R.I.B.A. (London : Bradbury, Agnew 
& Co., 1874.) 

The decision of the court-martial which con¬ 
demned ex-Marshal Bazaine to death and 
military degradation appears to have been 
the pretext for the new name that Mr. Robin¬ 
son has thought it expedient to bestow upon 
the work before us, which, we learn from the 
title-page, is “ a new and revised edition of 
the Fall of Metz,” a book published by Mr. 
Robinson in the year 1871. We cannot con¬ 
gratulate him upon his new title, which would 
seem to imply a history or a narrative of what 
he is pleased to style The Betrayal of Metz. 
We hold that when an author avowedly writes 
a work upon the “ betrayal ” of a fortress, he 
should place before his readers at least a low 
properly authenticated facts to show that the 
fortress in question really was betrayed. This 
Mr. Robinson fails to do. The volume con¬ 
tains a great many assertions and accusations, 
but none of these appears to us to be sub¬ 
stantiated by proof. For example, the ex¬ 
marshal is accused at the very commence¬ 
ment of the siege of “ military incapacity,” 
and of being engaged in “ political trickery,” 
by a gentleman, i.e., Mr. Robinson, who was 
not in any way qualified to criticise his be¬ 
haviour as a military man, nor in a position to 
know in what political schemes, if any, he 
might happen to be engaged. Mr. Robinson 


may be a very good journalist, but we hope 
he will forgive us if we say that we should 
prefer not to accept him as an authority 
upon the military capacity of a Marshal of 
France. 

We believe we are correct in saying that 
our author was despatched from England to 
the seat of war by the proprietors of the j 
Manchester Guardian. He reached Paris in 
safety, stepping out of the station of the 
Chemin de Fer du Nord just as “ twelve 
o’clock was sounding from all the towers 
and steeples of Paris ” on the morning of 
August 9, a circumstance which shows that 
the Paris clocks kept much better time 
on that occasion than they ever did before 
or since. He “ rushed from the Bourse to 
the Prefecture in search of news ” and even¬ 
tually to the editors of the Journal des 
Debate and Galiynani’s Messenger, from one 
of which gentlemen he ascertained that all 
the English newspaper correspondents had 
been expelled from Metz. This made him 
decide upon going there. A train was ad¬ 
vertised to start for Metz at eight o’clock the 
next morning. At the station our author 
made the acquaintance of a stump orator 
attired in the uniform of the Eastern Rail¬ 
way Company, who was urging the by¬ 
standers to acts of patriotism, and who, 
besides giving our author various hints as to 
how to get on to Metz in the event of the 
line being blocked by the numerous army 
trains with which it was then encumbered, 
confidentially informed him that “ his oratory 
was paid for at five francs per hour,” and 
that a man “ accompanied him to see that 
in each hour he orated for thirty minutes 
at least.” We should be the last to doubt 
the accuracy of Mr. Robinson’s account of 
what occurred, and therefore the only way 
in which we can account for this extraor¬ 
dinary statement on the part of the railway 
employe in question, is by suggesting that 
he must have been some incorrigible farceur 
unable to resist the temptation ol taking ad¬ 
vantage of the somewhat credulous nature of 
“ our special correspondent.” 

On arriving at Metz, our author finds 
everything in a state of “ bustle and hurry.” 

“ From all quartern came troops—infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery. Military train, commis¬ 
sariat,'and the myriad of camp followers, Franes- 
Tireurs, Guards National and Mobile, all kept 
flocking in. The roads were blocked with wag¬ 
gons, and the streets impassable w r ith men. Up¬ 
wards of two hundred thousand soldiers and 
civilians were flocking into and around the city. 
Frossard, with the 2nd corps (Fannie was coming 
in fresh from the disgrace of Forbach, Ladmirault 
with the 4th corps was returning up the Moselle 
with his back to Berlin. Canrobert with the 
Oth corps was working up from Nancy and 
Chalons—places it never ought to have left.” 

Mr. Robinson does not tell us why Mar¬ 
shal Canrobert’s corps ought never to have 
left these places. For our part we cannot 
see wlmt good it could have done in face of 
the thousands and thousands of Germans 
who poured into Lorraine by way of 
C bateau-Salins and Nancy. The Emperor 
and his generals desired to concentrate a 
large number of troops under the forts of 
Metz, and had Marshal Canrobert attempted 
to hold Nauey or Chalons as Mr. Robinson 
suggests, he would probably have been cut 
oil' from Metz altogether, and crushed by¬ 


superior numbers. This, indeed, is borne 
out by what Mr. Robinson himself says a 
little later on :— 

“Hardly had I set foot wdthin its gates (Metz( 
when I heard that the Prussians had occupied the 
route I came by, and that Frouard, and with it 
our direct communication with Paris and Stras¬ 
bourg, was in their hands.” 

Our author is very dissatisfied with what 
he sees at Metz. There was “ hardly a single 
gun mounted on its walls, and not one of 
those external forts the increased range of 
artillery had called into existence was 
finished.” This sounds very like censure, 
and if it is intended as such, it is certainly 
undeserved. Anyone who is acquainted with 
Metz must be aware that the act of placing 
guns on the walls of the fortress is a more 
matter of form. The city is defended by 
detached forts which occupy several of the 
most prominent neighbouring heights, so 
that before a shell can be thrown into it or 
a cannon-ball strike its walls, it would be 
necessary to capture one or more of these 
detached strongholds, a thing that could 
only be accomplished by assault or through 
the forts running short of ammunition. 
Although some of these forts were not quite 
finished, as far as the brickwork and the 
earthworks were concerned, we believe that 
they were almost completely armed when 
Mr. Robinson arrived in Metz. 

Again, our author says: “At Metz, the 
town was certainly incapable of resistance,” 
but he does not tell us whether he means 
it was incapable of resisting famine, bom¬ 
bardment or assault. We had always 
thought, and it is still our opinion, that 
Metz was one of the strongest fortresses in 
France, owing to the detached forts to which 
we have just referred, and it therefore ap¬ 
pears to us that the duration of its resist¬ 
ance would depend on the quantity of food 
and ammunition it happened to possess at 
the time it was besieged, and of these, we 
believe, it had a fair amount. Indeed, Mr. 
Robinson shows his own inconsistency at 
p. 133, where he speaks of “ those new earth¬ 
works which we raised in every direction to 
strengthen the already strong fortress of 
Metz.” 

Mr. Robinson’s first object on reaching 
the city was “ to find out as much as pos¬ 
sible the military disposition of the forces 
round it,” and he accordingly made an ex¬ 
cursion to the eastern side of the fortress. 
He was so satisfied with his ride that ho 
made a similar journey on the following day. 
This time, however, he was arrested as a spy 
and taken before Marshal Bazaine, who 
eventually allowed him to go free. On his 
way to the Marshal's quarters he passed 
“the future fortalice of Des Bordes,” which 
was still unfinished, and it is his opinion 
that, if it had been completed, 

“ the battle of that morrow, which was then 
coming, need not have been fought, the army of 
the Rhine need not have been delayed for those 
two fatal days of Gravelotte and St. Privat, aiul 
the bodies of some GO,000 French and 70,000 
German soldiers need not have enriched the 
already fertile soil of the valley of the Moselle.” 

The best way to have avoided the battle of 
Borny or Conrcelles, to which Mr. Robinson 
refers, would have been for the French 
Government to have permitted Marshal 
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Bazaine and his army to retreat from Metz 
during the week that followed the disastrous 
6th of August. As it was, 

“ by the 13th General Steinmetz with the First 
Army had approached Metz ou the northern side. 
Prince Frederick Charles had placed a portion of 
his army within a few miles of the fortress on the 
east, and with the rest was actually crossing the 
Moselle at Pont-a-Mousson, preparing to cut off 
the Frouch army if it should move, or to invest it 
if it should stay in its place.” (See Daily Keirs 
Con-etpondence, vol. i., p. 55.) 

So that the fact of the fortalice of Dcs 
Bordes being finished or unfinished had 
nothing whatever to do with the matter. 

The battles of Borny, Rezonville, St. Pri- 
vat, Ladonchamps, and Servigny, are de¬ 
scribed by our author in the picturesque 
style often adopted by special correspondents 
and novelists. We have nothing to say 
against this style of writing as a style. It 
has, however, one drawback, namely, that 
it fails to give the reader any' clear idea 
of the battle-field, or of the movements 
effected by the troops. The day after the 
battle of Borny, our author, accompanied 
by some friends, visited the battle-field 
with the laudable purpose of assisting the 
wounded. They seem to have varied this very 
commendable action by collecting what Mr. 
Robinson calls Prussian trophies, with which 
they returned to the city. At the gates 
they were stopped and asked to show what 
papers they might have about them estab¬ 
lishing their identity, which, considering 
that Metz was in a state of siege and that t hey 
were coming from a battle-field occupied by 
the enemy, on the day following the battle, 
does not seem to us to have been a very ex¬ 
travagant request. But Mr. Robinson 
indignantly exclaims: “Although we have 
been on a mission of mercy, we are 
treated as spies and rudely dealt with. 
How Frenchmen submit to this sort of thing 
is a mystery beyond solving.” He forgets 
to tell us that his “mission of mercy,” al¬ 
though highly creditable to himself, was 
entirely officious ; besides, the French autho¬ 
rities at the gates of Metz had no means of 
ascertaining what he and his friends had 
been doing on the battle-field of Borny. In 
describing the battle of Rezonville, he is 
very angry because General Bourbaki and 
the Imperial Guard breakfasted before going 
into action, and a few pages further ou he 
expresses his wrath at the doctors having 
breakfasted previous to seeking the field of 
battle. Does Mr. Robinson suppose that 
the German soldiers went into action on 
empty stomachs, or that the German doctors 
proceeded to operate on their patients with¬ 
out having previously satisfied the cravings 
of hunger F 

In the chapter entitled “ Blockaded,” we 
find an interesting account of an Austro- 
American, named Schull, who seems to have 
acted the part of spy to both parties, and 
who was eventually captured and shot by 
the French ; and in chapter xii. is the copy 
of a proclamation which effectually estab¬ 
lishes that the Germans were in the habit 
of shooting the Francs Tireurs who had the 
misfortune to fall into their hands. 

“ Proclamation. 

“ The Commandant in Chief of the Second Ger¬ 
man Army again makes it known that each indi¬ 


vidual who does not belong to the regular French 
army or Garde Mobile, found bearing arms under 
the nemo of Franc Tireur or other designation, 
will he considered as a traitor, and hanged or shot 
at the place where he is taken, without further 
consideration." 

Mr. Robinson’s anxiety' to communicate 
with the ihanchcs/er Guardian seems to have 
given him the idea of making paper balloons 
for the purpose of sending letters out of the 
fortress. Ho obtained the necessary per¬ 
mission from the military authorities, and 
made several small balloons, which carried 
some thousands of letters out of Metz, among 
which were several of his own. Some of 
the balloons were captured by the Prussians, 
who returned the letters to Marshal Bazaine. 
This happened more than once, and the 
Marshal at length decided that no more 
balloons should be sent off. Of course Mr. 
Robinson was very angry at this, and in his 
rage at being deprived of fhe means of 
sending off his letters, he savagely accuses 
the Marshal of complicity with the enemy. 

We have already devoted too much space 
to this book, which, although written plea¬ 
santly enough in parts, will never possess 
any weight as an historical work. The 
author apparently went, unprovided with a 
single letter of introduction, to a besieged 
fortress in the capacity of a newspaper corre¬ 
spondent, and it so happened that the mili¬ 
tary authorities, instead of receiving him 
with open arms, rather snubbed him. It is not 
unnatural that he should have felt annoyed, 
but he is hardly justified in finding fault 
with almost everything and everybody. In 
his anger he makes the most sweeping accu¬ 
sations and assertions such, for example, 
as the following :— 

“ We knew with much hitter disappointment 
that though the cordon was too well maintained 
to allow of the escape of a single person, there 
were at least half-a-dozen points ol' this imagi¬ 
nary line at which a sortie might have been made, 
even up to the last day of the siege.” 

Unsupported by the slightest particle of 
proof he accuses the ex-Marslial of want 
of brains, lieartlessness, military inca¬ 
pacity, and of being engaged in political 
trickery almost at the very commence¬ 
ment of the siege; and he is extremely 
enraged against him for being partial to the 
very innocent game of billiards. That ex- 
Marslial Bazaine was out-generalled by his 
German opponent we firmly believe ; that 
he failed in his duty as a soldier by 
meddling in politics, by bolding communi¬ 
cation with the enemy when he found it 
impossible to escape from Metz, with a view 
to favouring the interests of the deposed 
dynasty, and by surrendering the army and 
fortress entrusted to him before ho was 
absolutely compelled, we are also ready to 
admit; but to insinuate that ho wantonly 
sacrificed his army, that he was wanting in 
brains, or that he displayed any extraor¬ 
dinary military incapacity, is as cruel as it is 
untrue. 

Wo do not think that the apology re¬ 
cently published by the Xm- York Herald is 
likely to do the ex-Marslial much good, for 
in it he endeavours to exculpate himself by 
showing that others were eqnally unsuc¬ 
cessful, forgetting, however, that two wrongs 
do not make one right. Nevertheless, this 


apology contains certain truths that it is but 
fair to plead in his favour. He says :— 

“ My comrades, accustomed only to record vic¬ 
tories, really thought that it was impossible that 
they should be conquered. In this respect they 
had been spoiled by the campaigns of the Crimea 
and Italy. Moreover, the French people had 
made too much of the victories of Africa. Our 
misfortunes arose from our numerical inferiority, 
and from the defects of our organisation. 

“ I found myself with an army yet in course of 
formation, which was not in the hands of its 
chiefs, whose very drill was not completed, whose 
light wing was already routed, and which had 
often to tight against the Germans, one against 
two, and to find itself turned and surrounded in 
an entrenched camp. 

“I have been accused of being too much of a 
politician. ... I remembered that I had 
sworn allegiance to the Fmperor, to his heirs, 
and to the Imperial Constitution.” 

We believe that ex-Marslial Bazaine did 
all in his power, as a soldier and a French¬ 
man, to defeat the enemy of his country in 
the battles of Borny, Rezonville, and St. 
Privat. Afterwards he stood no chance of 
cutting his way through the besieging 
forces, and he should then have endeavoured 
to hold the city as long as he possibly 
could. Whether he would have succeeded 
in getting away had ho pushed on on the 
night of August 16, as it has often been 
asserted ho could, is a question which he 
and the generals who accompanied him were 
best qualified to decide. It is easy enough 
to sit at home in one’s arm-chair and criti¬ 
cise a general’s movements, but, in doing so, 
we must not forget that soldiers are made 
of flesh and blood as well as the rest of us, 
and that the human frame is unable to sus¬ 
tain more than a reasonable amount ot 
fatigue. Edward Henry Vizetellt. 


The Sacred Anthology. A Book of Ethnical 
Scriptures, collected and edited by M. 
D. Conway. (London : Triibuer & Co., 
1874.) 

This book shows what may be achieved by 
enthusiasm and perseverance. Mr. Conway 
tells us that he is not an Oriental scholar, 
but he has given us what no Oriental scholar 
has yet given to the world, though for many 
years the world has been expecting and de¬ 
manding something like a Sacred Anthology, 
viz., a collection of the most important pas¬ 
sages from the sacred writings of the Hast, 
translated into English. As Oriental scholars 
shrank from the undertaking, Mr. Conway 
set to work, collecting all the translations 
which he could find ready to hand, and ex¬ 
tracting from them whatever seemed to him 
of real value. Scholars, no doubt, will find 
many things to object to in his translations, 
for it is not with regard to the Old and 
New Testament oidy that translators differ, 
and call each other hard names. To the 
historian of religion, also, many things may 
seem to be wanting which are necessary for 
conveying a correct idea of the character of 
each religion, and more particularly for ex¬ 
hibiting before our eyes the phases of their 
gradual development. But M r. Conway was 
not dismayed by these difficulties. He knew 
what he jqould, and what he could not do, 
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and by limiting the scope of his undertak¬ 
ing, and giving to his collection a purely 
practical character, he has certainly suc¬ 
ceeded in accomplishing a useful and im¬ 
portant task. “ He believed,” as he tells us, 
“ that it would be useful for moral and re¬ 
ligious cnltnre if the sympathy of religions 
could be more generally made known, and the 
converging testimonies of ages and races to 
great principles more widely appreciated.” 
If we may judge by the rapid succession of 
editions, Mr. Conway has certainly roused 
by his Sacred Anthology a wide interest in a 
subject hitherto strangely neglected, and he 
will have rendered an important service, if 
it were only by dispelling some prejudices 
most detrimental to a true appreciation of 
the value of all religions. 

Those who study the history of the human 
race in all its various phases, from the lowest 
savagery to the highest civilisation, know 
that neither in the most perfect work of 
discursive thought, nor in the grandest 
achievements of creative art, has the human 
mind put forth all its powers in greater 
force or fulness than in religion. We are, 
from our very childhood, so familiar with 
the highest religious conceptions, that it is 
difficult for us to appreciate the mental 
struggles by which they were conquered 
and secured for us. We forget that the 
simplest conception of the Divine requires 
an almost superhuman effort, and was there¬ 
fore among most nations ascribed to a 
divine revelation. We forget, that every 
name of the Deity was the reward of more 
than one sleepless night at Peniel, and that 
even in a prayer, such as the Gayatri, are 
hoarded up the scant earnings of the 
patient labours of many generations. That 
tribes, even in the lowest scale of civi¬ 
lisation, should address a Being whom they 
have never seen, as theip Father, that they 
should never for one moment doubt his 
existence, should regulate their lives by what 
they suppose to be his will, should actually 
offer to him what they value most on earth, 
may no longer strike us as extraordinary, 
but in itself it is more marvellous than any¬ 
thing else in the whole of human nature. 

And what is more marvellous still, is the 
striking uniformity with which that power 
of religion has manifested itself almost every¬ 
where. There are differences, no doubt, and 
profound differences between the religions of 
the world, but the similarities far outweigh 
these differences. Let readers open Mr. 
Conway’s Anthology, without looking at the 
references, and they will find it by no means 
easy to say whether any given extract comes 
from a Jewish, a Mohammedan, or a Hindu 
source. Mr. Conway has arranged his ex¬ 
tracts according to subjects. We find pas¬ 
sages on Charity, Nature, Man, Humility, 
Sorrow, and Death placed together, and 
these passages are taken promiscuously from 
all the sacred books of the world. No doubt 
we at once recognise the extracts from the 
Old and New Testaments, particularly when 
they are given in the authorised version; 
but even these, if translated more literally or 
more freely, might often be supposed to be 
taken from the Buddhist Canon or from the 
Chinese King. The same sentiments, some¬ 
times in almost the same words, occur again 
and again in all the sacred books of the world. 


What we should have wished would have 
been a more strictly chronological arrange¬ 
ment of these extracts. A passage from the 
hymns of the Rig Veda and a passage from 
the BhagavadgitfL, or from Kabir and Nanak 
are no doubt ail of Hindu origin, a G4th& of 
the Avesta and a poem of Faizi are both 
Persian, but the distance between them is 
far greater than between the sacred books 
of different countries. A hymn of the Rig 
Veda by the side of a poem of Omar Khe- 
yam looks very strange, and we miss, par¬ 
ticularly for the later development of religious 
thought in India, extracts from the Upani- 
shads, which would have yielded beautiful 
contributions to a Sacred Anthology. 

It is hardly surprising that a perusal of 
Mr. Conway’s Sacred Anthology should have 
left on many readers the impression of the 
great superiority of the Biblical extracts, if 
compared with the rest. The fact is, that 
what we call the beauty or charm of any of 
the sacred books can be appreciated by those 
only whose language has been fashioned, 
whose very thoughts have been nurtured by 
them. The words of our own Bible cause in¬ 
numerable strings of our hearts to vibrate 
till they mako a music of memories that 
passes all description. The same inaudible 
music accompanies all sacred books, but it 
can never be rendered in any translation. 
To the Arab there is nothing equal to the 
cadence of the Koran ; to ns even the best 
translation of Mohammed’s visions sounds 
often dull and dreary. This cannot be helped, 
but it is but fair that it should be borne in 
mind ns a caution against declaring too em¬ 
phatically that nobody else’s mother can 
ever be so fair and dear as our own. 

One of the most eminent Oriental scholars 
expressed the following judgment as to the 
relative merits of the Sacred Scriptures of 
the world :— 

“ The collection of tracts, which we call from 
their excellence the Scriptures, contain, indepen¬ 
dently of a Divine origin, more true sublimity, more 
exquisite beauty, purer morality, more important 
history, and finer strains both of poetry and 
eloquence, than could be collected, within the 
same compass, from all other books that were ever 
composed in any age, or in any idiom. The two 
parts of which the Scriptures consist are con¬ 
nected by a chain of compositions which bear no 
resemblance in form or style to any that can be 
produced from the stores of Grecian, Indian, 
Persian, or even Arabian learning; the antiquity of 
those compositions no man doubts ; and the un¬ 
strained application of them to events long sub¬ 
sequent to their publication, is a solid ground of 
belief that they were genuine compositions, and 
consequently in spired. ” 

Would any Oriental scholar endorse this 
judgment now ? 

We have intentionally abstained from all 
critical remarks with regard to the translation 
of single passages. Such remarks might be 
addressed to the translators, but not to Mr. 
Conway. He deserves our hearty thanks for 
the trouble he has taken in collecting these 
gems, and stringing them together for the use 
of those who have no access to the originals, 
and we trust that his book will arouse a 
more general interest in a long-neglected 
and even despised branch of literature, the 
Sacred Books of the East. 

Max Muller. 


RICHTER’S MEBOVINOLAN ANNALS. 

Annalen der Deutschen Oeschichte im Mit- 
telalter, vou der Griindung des Fran- 
kischen Reichs bis zum Untergang der 
Hohenstaufen mit fortlaufenden Quellen- 
ansziigen und Litteraturangaben. Ein 
Hulfsbneh fiirGeschichtslehrer an hoheren 
Unterrichtsanstalten und Studierende. 
Von Dr. Gustav Richter, Prof, am Gymna¬ 
sium zu Weimar. (Halle: Buchhandlung 
des Waisenhauses, 1873.) Abtheilung I. 
Annalen des Frankischen Reichs im Zeit- 
alter der Merovinger. 

Professor Richter has produced a useful 
book, especially useful to historians, whether 
they have themselves laboured in the period 
treated of, or, being themselves occupied in 
other fields, are desirous of obtaining a brief 
but trustworthy account of that which is 
known, and of that which is not known, 
about the Merovingians. It is true that the 
author, as his title shows, had another object 
immediately in view. He has a clear con¬ 
viction that the teachers of history in the 
upper classes of the higher schools of Ger¬ 
many ought to be in close contact with the 
progress of enquiry, or at least to be well 
informed of the results obtained from time 
to time. As, however, these teachers have, 
as a rule, neither the time nor the means 
forprosecuting such enquiries for themselves, 
he has been desirous of laying before them 
in a concise form, all that is indispensable 
for tracing the known facts of history to 
their original sources. In this way he 
would place such teachers in a position to 
feel themselves at home among the autho¬ 
rities upon which history depends, and to 
guard themselves against traditional errors. 

Professor Richter has drawn up his work 
in the form of tables. The events are ar¬ 
ranged under the year in which they occur, 
and a commentary is added to give the 
necessary explanations. Such a book re¬ 
sembles to some extent Peter’s Zeittafeln 
fur alte Oeschichte, or Clinton’s Fasti, but it 
is drawn up on a far more extensive scale. 
The commentaries often are extended into 
complete treatises. The questions suggested 
are not at once answered. The author, in¬ 
stead of simply stating his own view, prefers 
adducing the arguments on both sides, and 
it is only in the end that we obtain his well- 
considered judgment. For this reason the 
book is far more valuable to the investigator 
who is in a position to be able to follow up the 
clue offered to him, than it can possibly be 
to a teacher, who has no more to do with 
the authorities than so far as he can gather 
them out of the book itself. As, too, the 
author has taken a very insufficient measure 
of the wants of school teaching in the selec¬ 
tion of his materials, it is better to regard 
the book at once as one prepared for the use 
of historians, and to treat it as such. 

As Professor Richter has not aimed at 
completeness in his quotations from original 
authorities and modern literature, and as it 
would be impossible to attain to it in such a 
work, it is unnecessary to dwell upon 
omissions, and it will be sufficient to men¬ 
tion that some notice should have been taken 
of the Chronicle of Sulpicius Severus, printed 
in the fourth volume of Esparta Sagrada. 

In accordance with the annalistic cha- 
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ractcr of the book;, it will be best to direct 
observation to special points. 

At page 2 Professor Richter says rightly 
that the Franks were a confederacy of tribes 
which cannot be shown to have been orgi- 
nally connected by kindred. They were 
partly of High German, partly of Low German 
race. This is one of the most striking proofs 
of the worthlessness of the traditional view 
that the formation of the German states pro¬ 
ceeded from the races, and was influenced 
by their affinities and differences. Paul Roth, 
in his Fendalitdt und Unierthanenvcrbavd 
(Weimar, 1863), showed with the greatest 
ability that the formation of states con¬ 
stantly overstepped the limits of the races. 
Even the Gau did so. From the earliest 
times the Lech formed the boundary 
between the Bavarian and the Allemannian 
races, but the Augsgau, in which Augsburg 
lies, is upon both sides of the Lech. 

Under the year 437 we have the terrible 
battle in which the kingdom of the Burgun¬ 
dians at Worms was overthrown. Its echoes 
are still sounding in the Nibelungenlied. 
where it has assumed the legendary form of 
a slaughter in Attila’s court. Even Paulus 
Diaconns speaks of Attila as the destroyer 
of the Burgundians, having drawn his in¬ 
formation, as Waitz has shown, from 
Prosper’s Chronicle. Prosper, however, used 
the words “ Chunni deleverant,” whereas 
Paulus substitutes “ Attila.” It is impossible 
to say whether he was influenced by the 
popular legend in making the change, but it 
is beyond doubt that his statement is entirely 
valueless. Professor Ritcher ought not to 
have said that Waitz has shown its worth¬ 
lessness to be probable. It is absolutely 
certain. After the Germans began to found 
independent states in the Roman Empire, 
the Romans often took Huns into their 
service, and it was by such a band of Huns 
that the Burgundians and their King, 
Gunther, were destroyed. 

At page 26 tlio author ought to have 
mentioned the prevailing belief that there 
was a persecution of the Catholics under the 
Visigoth Euric, and to have shown it to be 
erroneous. An accurate knowledge of the 
condition of the Visigothic kingdom is of 
the greatest importance to a right under¬ 
standing of the progress of the Franks. 

At pp. 27-32 Professor Richter founds his 
description of the oldest constitution of the 
Salian Franks upon the Lex Salica. In 
addition to the works of Waitz, which opened 
the way to all our real knowledge of these 
matters, he has made great use of the 
Friiuktsche Iiciclte- und Gcriclttsverfussnng of 
R. Sohm (Weimar, 1871), which he chiefly 
follows in disputed points, as, for instance, 
when he adopts Sohrn’s view that civil rights 
ml duties in the old German state depended 
i n simple freedom, and were not limited to 
the holders of land. 

itcannot be said that, theauthor has treated 
ill.? rise of kingship among the Franks in 
an adequate manner. The view which he 
adopts (p. 29, note 3), that kingship of a 
tribe was developed out of the kingship of a 
Gau is correct, it he only means to deny that 
the kingly power in the states formed after 
the migration was derived from anv sort of 
grant from the Roman Emperor. But we 
learn nothing from the statement about the 


mode in which the change was effected. 
What is of greater importance is that the 
opposition between kingship of a tribe and 
kingship of a Gau has nothing to do with 
the matter. The distinction which ought to 
have been drawn is between kingship in the 
old German state on German soil, and king- 
ship after the migration in the Romano- 
German states formed upon Roman soil. 
Even if we pass over the fact that these 
states were not always founded by complete 
tribes, and that the leading body was often 
joined by important numbers from other 
tribes, we have to look for the great 
differences which exist between the constitu¬ 
tion of the newly-formed states and the 
original constitution of the older ones, not 
merely to the kings come to rule over more 
than one Gau, but to the fact that the state 
was now founded upon Roman soil, under 
the influence of completely new economical, 
scientific, and ecclesiastical conditions, and 
that a great part, perhaps the greater part, 
of its citizens were Romans. These Romans 
were not mere subjects. They had a share 
in the state, bore its burdens, and fulfilled 
the duties of its offices as well as the Ger¬ 
mans. Professor Richter ought to have 
said this clearly, especially as he mentions 
that the Romans did not altogether enjoy 
equal rights with the free Franks, that is to 
say, that their Wergeld was less, and that 
they had special taxes to pay. Yet in spite 
of this they were citizens in all the three 
German states founded in Gaul, among 
the Visigoths, the Burgundians, and the 
Franks. After the year 600 it was impos¬ 
sible to know whether any roan was a Ger¬ 
man or a Roman by origin, as, for instance, 
has been proved in the case of Fredegar by 
Brosien, and in the case of the author of 
the texts of the Lex Salica by the present 
writer. 

More too should have been said about the 
manner in which the German settlements 
were formed. Whatever disputes the ques¬ 
tion may have led to, it is at least certain 
that, wherever a division was made, each es¬ 
tate was divided, so that the lands of the 
Romans and Germans were interspersed like 
the squares of a chess-board. At page 23 
the notice of this is too brief. 

The widely-spread notion that the kings 
of these states were originally Roman offi¬ 
cials of some kind is also inadequately dealt 
with, though the author has treated at length 
of far less important matters. In the 
Preussische Jahrlmclier the present writer has 
treated of the rise of German kingship, and 
has argued against this view of the case. 
It will be enough here to produce the addi¬ 
tional evidence from Paul Roth’s Feudalitiit, 
that an oath of fidelity was taken from the 
people by the Frankish kings—an oath 
which was entirely unknown to the Roman 
Constitution, and which, at least, could 
never have been offered to a Roman official. 

At page 35, under the year 492, in speak¬ 
ing of the marriage of Clovis, mention is 
indeed made of Binding’s conclusive inves¬ 
tigation in his Gesr.hichte des burijundisch- 
romanischcn. Kunigreichs, but only as if it 
were one amongst other equal authorities. 
Binding has proved beyond doubt the fabu¬ 
lous nature of the story that the Burgundian 
king Gundobad had slain his brother, and 


that it was in order to avenge her father 
that, at a later period, this brother’s daughter, 
Chrodechilde, urged her own and Clovis’ 
sons to an attack upon Burgundy. The 
evidence for this ought to have been given 
in the text. 

At pages 108-150 the tabular order is 
interrupted to give a connected view of the 
Merovingian Constitution. Here too in dis¬ 
puted points Professor Richter follows the 
clearsighted views of Sohm. In the last sec¬ 
tion, which ends with the coronation of 
Pippin, it is only necessary to remark on 
the mode in which the author gives the 
disputed point about the secularisation of 
church property by the sons of Charles 
Martel (p. 208). It is not satisfactory. 
We have a whole series of references to ori¬ 
ginal authorities and to modem literature, 
but we have no general view of the position 
of the question, or even any clear statement 
of the author’s opinion. He gives us at 
length Jaffe’s explanation, an explanation 
which is in the main entirely wrong, and 
which was no more than an obiter dictum 
of that writer. The real history of the 
matter is that as the freemen were more and 
more falling into dependence on the great 
men, the old military arrangements of the 
Franks fell into decay. For they were 
based upon a general levy of freemen, and 
even at the beginning they had only been 
fitted for small states with wars of no great 
length waged close to their borders. For 
this reason the kings were obliged to make 
increasing claims upon the service of the 
great men and their dependants, and to 
reward them for their service with grants 
from the royal estates. In time these were 
exhausted, and Charles Martel then adopted 
the expedient of making his officers bishops 
and abbots, so as to obtain for them in that 
way the enjoyment of the church lands. In 
this way the Church was sinking into 
barbarism, and his sons under the influence 
of Boniface deposed these nominal eccle¬ 
siastics and allowed the vacant bishoprics 
and abbeys to be canonically filled. On 
the ground of this concession they laid claim 
to a large part of the Church property, in 
order to satisfy or to win the great men. 
They took care that each church should re¬ 
tain as much as would enable it to exist, and 
ordered that the lay holders should pay to 
the churches a rent from these ecclesiastical 
estates, which were considered ns land held 
from the head of the State. Besides this, they 
engaged that, in quieter times, a complete 
restitution should be made. Even the synods 
gave their assent to this secularisation, and 
the Pope expressed himself satisfied with the 
arrangement. 

Such at least is Roth’s explanation. The 
older view to which it is opposed is that the 
greater part of the Church lands was in the 
hands of the laity in the time of Charles 
Martel, that his sons restored a part of this, 
and only claimed the right of leaving the re¬ 
mainder for a time in the hands of their 
great men. Roth is doubtless right in the 
main. There was a general secularisation 
legally sanctioned. His principal mistake is 
that he refuses to allow that even in the time of 
Charles Martel some lands were withdrawn 
from the Church, and that on this account his 
sons when they came to make legal arrange- 
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ments for secularisation, restored to the most 
deeply injured churches a part of their pro¬ 
perty. It is curious that Roth only struck 
out these too-sweeping ideas in the heat of 
argument in the second book which he pub¬ 
lished on this subject, Feudalitdt und Unter- 
thancnverband (1863),while, on the contrary, 
his opponent Waitz at first recognised the 
value of Roth’s main position (fiber die 
Anfange der Vassalitdt, 1856), but after¬ 
wards retreated to his original ground which 
had been attacked by Roth. More about 
this subject will be found in two articles con¬ 
tributed by me to the Jahrbiicher fiir Na- 
tionaloconomie und Statistik (Jena, 1874). 

Many other points in the book are worthy 
of attention, as well as the manner in which 
they have been dealt with by the author. 
But it is in the nature of the case that a 
book of this kind should be of unequal 
merit, and such failings need not hinder us 
from thanking Professor Richter heartily for 
the useful assistance which the historical 
enquirer may derive from his book. 

Georg Kaufmann. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Charlie Lufton. By G. Cameron. (North¬ 
allerton : printed for the Author by J. 
Vasey, 1873-4.) 

Lost for Love. By the Author of “ Lady 
Audley’s Secret.” (London: Chatto & 
Windus, 1874.) 

Woman's a Riddle ; or. Baby Warmstrey. 
By Philip Sheldon. (London : H. S. King 
& Co., 1874.) 

It would be somewhat unkind, and indeed 
would hardly be fair, to apply the ordinary 
canons of novel criticism to Mr. Cameron’s 
work. It is one of those productions which 
are quite justifiable if we look at them with 
reference to the producer, although they can 
hardly be recommended as possessing any 
positive merit of their own. It was, doubt¬ 
less, a good thing for Mr. Cameron, who is, 
he tells us, a watchmaker, to spend his 
leisure hours in writing Charlie Lufton; 
indeed, it is hardly possible that the effort 
to express one’s thoughts, as Mr. Cameron 
has, on the whole, succeeded in doing, 
grammatically and intelligibly, should not 
have some beneficial effect on the mind of 
the writer. So that the benevolent persons 
who appear to have subscribed to Charlie 
Lufton may consider themselves to have 
done a rational and praiseworthy, as well as 
a good-natured thing. But it would be 
very difficult to discover any merit in the 
performance as a performance. Mr. Cameron 
has yet to learn (for the matter of that so 
have thousands of other people) that novel 
writing, so far from being appropriate to a 
coup d’essai, is about the hardest of all 
tasks which an author can set himself; 
and that nothing but transcendent genius, 
or else a very happy combination of reading, 
observation, and taste, can possibly ensure 
success. But he may console himself (we are 
very sorry that it is necessary to repeat it) by 
the thought that ninety-nine out of a hun¬ 
dred educated people share his delusion, and 
do their best to spread it by encouraging 
such works as figure in the average novel 
list. 

It would be very hard to show cause why 


Miss Braddon’s last novel should not be 
classed among the works just referred to, 
It has, of course, some of the merits which 
practised workmanship is sure to confer 
upon the most pot-boiling work ; that is to 
say, the story is reasonably well put together, 
there is no glaring impossibility of character 
or of incident, and the writing (we suppose 
Greuse and a few other such things may be 
put down to the long-suffering printer) is 
fairly careful. The characters are not very 
many. Dr. Ollivant, a successful physician 
of a fearfully conventional type, falls in love 
with Flora Chamney, daughter of an old 
friend and schoolfellow of his. The young 
lady naturally loves somebody else—Walter 
Leybume, an almost equally conventional 
artist, who has a good deal of money; 
and Mr. Leyburne, true to the im¬ 
mortal axiom of Augustus Moddle, loves 
(in a hesitating and half-unconscious man¬ 
ner) yet a fourth personage, Louisa Gurner, 
daughter of a picture-cleaner, and much the 
best figure in the book. Flora and Walter 
become engaged, and the doctor pitches 
Walter off the usual cliff, and has to pay 
the usual hushmoney to the picture-cleaner, 
who has happened to be a witness. The 
latter picks up Walter, revives him slowly, 
and induces him to marry Louisa, with 
whom he lives happy ever afterwards. 
Flora meanwhile, after much despair at her 
lover’s disappearance, marries the doctor, 
learns the story of the cliff, leaves her hus¬ 
band, and returns to him in a manner 
which may be easily imagined, or, if that 
be too much trouble, read. By far the 
most amusing as well as the most natural 
thing in the book, is the intensely feminine 
irrationality of Flora’s conduct, an irra¬ 
tionality which the writer, to the increase 
of our amusement, quite fails to perceive. 
Flora is represented as leaving her husband, 
not at all from horror at his being a mur¬ 
derer, but from pique at his having con¬ 
cealed the truth from her, regardless of 
her sufferings of uncertainty. She returns 
to him when she discovers that Walter is 
alive (though this obviously makes not 
the slightest difference in the doctor’s con¬ 
duct), and because she finds that Walter also 
has been regardless of her feelings in not 
letting her know of his revival. This is a 
delightfully natural touch, and the more 
delightful because unconscious. The eleva¬ 
tion of one’s own feelings into a standard of 
right and wrong, and the doctrine that A.’s 
offence against the standard is obliterated 
by B.’s ditto, are both charming. A. inflicts 
great pain upon me, therefore he is a wicked 
scoundrel; but B. might have spared me 
that pain and did not, therefore A. is guilt¬ 
less. The point is worthy to be prelected 
upon by any Professor of Moral Philosophy. 

If Mr. Philip Sheldon (we rather think 
his name ought to have been Philippa) had 
written Woman's a Riddle in any other form 
than the one which he has adopted, it would 
have been a much better book. It is really 
astonishing that when people write novels 
they should not reflect on the immense diffi¬ 
culties in which the use of the first person 
will involve them. Only by a never-failing 
employment of the most ingenious artifices, 
is it possible to make personal narrative at 
once probable and interesting; and Mr. Shel¬ 


don has disdained to use any artifice at all. 
The story told by Miss Rudd, the governesses 
strictly confined to what Miss Rudd actually 
saw and thought, and is therefore almost of 
necessity monotonous and uninteresting. 
The spokesman in a novel should either be 
the central figure, or else should be supposed 
to know everything. Miss Rudd neither 
is the one, nor does the other. Conse¬ 
quently we are deprived of the necessary 
details and circumstances without which a 
story, unless it be in very exceptional hands, 
is sure to languish. This is the more to be 
regretted in that, among much common¬ 
place character and incident, Mr. Sheldon 
has stumbled upon one figure which in 
skilfuller hands might have been made a 
really great creation. This is Katherine 
Ludlow, the “ riddle ” of the first title. She 
is the niece of a stiff and precise baronet, 
Sir Gerva.se Warmstrey, whose sister had 
made a mesalliance. The baronet, never for¬ 
giving his sister, has adopted her orphan 
daughter, and is trying to form her. Bnt 
the process of formation is so difficult, 
owing to Katherine’s coarse nature, head¬ 
strong temper, and total want of previous 
education, that Sir Gervase at last gives 
it up, marries a good and pretty simple¬ 
ton, “Baby Warmstrey,” as Katherine 
contemptuously calls her, and transfers 
bis educating attentions to his wife. The 
result is rather disastrous, but Sir Gervase 
dies suddenly before any great harm is done, 
leaving all his property to his wife, except 
three hundred a year, which he settles on 
Katherine. The latter, with all her wil¬ 
fulness, had set her heart on being heiress, 
and never having forgiven the marriage, 
becomes even more implacable towards Lady 
Warmstrey, who soon after marries a scape¬ 
grace cousin, Captain Philip Tavener, with 
whom she has long been in love. Tavener 
and Katherine appear to be deadly enemies, 
bnt this appearance is delusive, and Kathe¬ 
rine avenges herself on her supplanter by 
eloping with the Captain. The blow kills 
Baby Warmstrey, and the book ends. This 
is by no means a bad plot, and the character 
of Katherine Ludlow stands out in bold and 
welcome contrast to the common herd of 
novel personages. Unfortunately, the author 
has not known in the least what to do with 
his windfall. If he had devoted a little less 
time and pains to the task of exhibiting Miss 
Rudd as a sensible and right-minded woman. 
Sir Gervase as a precise and foppish old fool, 
and Lady Warmstrey as an innocent in the 
Scotch sense, all which personages we know 
ad nauseam, and had spent a little more upon 
elaborating Katherine’s character and ways, 
he might have made a great success. As it 
is, ho has made her vulgar instead of impas¬ 
sioned, stupid instead of enigmatical, coarsely 
vicious and sulky instead of tragically re¬ 
vengeful. Altogether, it is difficult to close 
Woman’s a Riddle without a portion of the 
feeling with which one regards a drawn 
woodcock or an unwarmed bottle of Madeira. 

George Saintsbcrv. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Memoir of Cosmo Innes. (Edinburgh: William 
Paterson, 1874.) In our issue of August 15 
last, we printed a slight biography of the late 
Professor Cosmo Innes, contributed by Dr. J. 
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A. H. Murray. A Metnoir of Cosmo Innet 
appears to touch upon much the same points 
in his career as those -which were selected for 
notice by Dr. Murray, though not without 
throwing additional light upon his character. It 
is a little quarto volume of to pages, with a short 
preface explaining that this “ brief and imperfect 
memoir is attempted more in the hope of pleasing 
his many friends of all classes than of satisfying 
the literary world.” We think the author' has 
ucceeded in both these attempts. The Memoir is 
written in a kiudly spirit, and evidently by a ]>erson 
who had been most intimate with the deceased. 
Mr. Innes, who was essentially a studious man, 
was of opinion that much open-air life, keenlv en¬ 
joyed, is favourable to study. Mr. Innes was a 
Greek scholar ol no mean order, and soon after his 
marriage was offered a judgeship in Corfu, for 
which a Greek scholar always has to be selected— 
but for family reasons this appointment was de¬ 
clined. lie was a frequent contributor to the 
Quarterly Jlerieir while under the editorship of 
Mr. Lockhart, and a leading member of the Mait¬ 
land and liunnatyre Clubs. Mir Innes' writings 
were so entirely on the Catholic side that dis¬ 
tinguished Catholics, among others M. de Mont- 
alembert, sought his society, and it was to show 
that he could see both sides of the question that 
Mr. Innes published his “ Scotland before the 
Deformation ” in the -Vo;-/// British Review, at the 
time it was written perhaps the most popular of 
his Review articles, llis archaeological lalxjurs 
were very prolitic, scarcely a year passing without 
his bringing out some new work or editing some 
ancient chronicle: an account of all these is given 
at pp. 65, 63, 04 of this Memoir. Ilia last and 
greatest work—the collecting, editing and indexing 
the Acts of the Scots Parliament from 1104 to 
lc07—Mr. Innes did not live to see quite com¬ 
pleted. lie lett it, however, within a lew months 
of completion. 

Premiere Expedition dc Jeanne cTArc. Le Ra- 
ritmllement. et Orleans. Nouveaux documents. 
Plan du Siege et de l'Expedition. Par M. Boucher 
de Molandon, de la Societe Archeologique et llis- 
torique do l’Orleanais, &c. (Orleans, 1674.) The 
literature relating to Joan of Arc is now very 
voluminous, but notwithstanding the great amount 
ot study and research already devoted to the sub¬ 
ject there are points of some importance still in 
controversy as to the manner in which she con¬ 
ducted the first supply of provisions into Orleans. 
Some have even questioned whether the city was 
completely closed in by the English, a point which, 
however, seems to have been set at rest by the 
recent discovery of the remains of a redoubt in 
the only place where it was suspected that the line 
ot fortifications was incomplete. Others have 
started the theory that the provisions were con¬ 
vey ed into the city by land and not bv water. 
Authorities dither, also, as to the strength of 
Joans escort, and it does not quite appear why 
this escort returned to Blois instead of goingwith 
her into the city. M. Boucher de Molandon, who 
has passed his life on the scene of the Maid's great 
achievement, has devoted much time to the study 
of these qu estions, and sets forth the result of his 
in\estimations with great clearness. The numerical 
force of the convoy driven to Joan of Arc he 
believes to be over-stated by nearly all, if not 
actually by /ill the authorities. He proves incon¬ 
testably by documents from the municipal archives 
of Orleans, that the victuals were conveved by- 
water lrom dicey, and he considers that the escort 
returned to Blois after Joan had embarked, simply 
because it had discharged the duty imposed upon 
it, uot, as has been supposed, with a view of cross¬ 
ing the. river and marching against Orleans on the 
north side. 

lie lias also been fortunate enough to meet with 
other documents of interest, of which one deserves 
notice ns showing in a remarkable manner the 
straits to which the English government was 
reduced to maintain the piece/ On March 3 
14g'!», every man in the besieging army was 


ordered to lend the King a quarters wages to meet 
the expenses of the siege, on pain of forfeiting 
half a year's pay. 

The volume is altogether a valuable contribution 
to history. 

We are glad to find that there has been suffi¬ 
cient demand for Mr. Peacock's Army Lists of the 
Roundheads and Cavaliers (Chatto & Windus) to 
call for a second edition. Such books do not 
appeal to the general public. But their value to 
the student is incalculable. Those who know 
Professor Masson’s Life of Milton will remember 
the labour which he spent on lists of this kind, 
and may r easily imagine what a relief it would 
have been to him if be could have found the work 
done to his hand. The particular lists which Mr. 
Peacock has reprinted relate to some date in the 
first two months of the year 1643, after Edge- 
hill had been fought, and while the fortunes 
of the combatants were trembling in the bal¬ 
ance. Mr. Peacock has accompanied all the 
names of importance with a short biographical 
commentary. He has also printed other lists, 
from one of which it appears (p. 68) that Crom¬ 
well, before being a colonel of horse, served as an 
ensign of a foot regiment. Of course the infor¬ 
mation to be derived from this boolc is endless. 
It will be enough here to note one curious coinci¬ 
dence. Amongst the officers general of the Par¬ 
liamentary horse occur (p. 2'1), following one 
another, those of “ Sir William Belfoore, Knight, 
Lievtenant Generali," and “John Dulbier, Quarter- 
Master Generali.” Are these the same Balfour and 
Dulbier who were sent over by Charles to levy' 
German horse in 16:18, to overawe, as was popu¬ 
larly supposed, the Petition of Right Parliament ? 
Again, if this Dulbier is the same as the Colonel 
John Dulbier of whom Mr. Peacock tells us at p. 
63, that Cromwell learnt from him “ the mechani¬ 
cal part of soldiering,” he is to he congratulated 
on his pupils. Probably no master of drill before 
or after ever had two who made so much noise in 
tlie world as the Duke of Buckingham and Oliver 
Cromwell. 

Mr. Hughes, in his Geography of British His¬ 
tory (Longmans), presents young persons with a 
running geographical comment upon the history 
of our country, which they are far more likely' to 
digest if they take it as they need it, than if they 
are called upon to swallow it as a whole from a 
general manual of geography. Thus the Roman 
period brings up a list of British tribes and Roman 
cities, after which we get a list of Latin, Celtic, 
Saxon, and Scandinavian words entering into the 
geographical nomenclature of Britain. A sketch 
of the possessions of English kings on the conti¬ 
nent, a series of topographical accounts of English 
battlefields, numerous details on the establishment 
of our colonies, lists of Parliamentary constituen¬ 
cies, etc., occur in their proper place, and need 
not be consulted till the pupil finds that ho wants 
them in the course of his studies. The idea is a 
thoroughly good one. But it may be suggested 
that the account of battlefields might well be 
made to cover those which, like Bannockburn and 
Culloden, were at least fought on British, if not on 
English soil, if indeed Blenheim and Waterloo 
should not be included in the list, if illustration of 
British history is the object. A moment's thought, 
too, would convince Mr. Hughes that the title of 
a map of South Britain during the Saxon period, is 
delusive, and only serves to distract the attention 
from the considerable changes which took place 
during a period of some six centuries. Such a 
map ought always to refer to a distinct date. 
Indeed, the Saxon period, which affords the 
greatest scope for the explanations of the political 
geographer, is the weakest part of the book, as 
Mr. Hughes seems not to be aware of the results 
of Dr. Freeman's labours, or of the valuable maps 
with which his History of the Norman Conquest 
is illustrated. But in spite of these drawbacks, 
the book is one which may safely be commended 
to teachers of history. Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Swinburne's Essay on Chapman, originally 
written to preface a collected edition of that 
poet’s works in three volumes, has grown under 
hi* hands, and now presents such dimensions that 
he proposes to publish it in a separate form, as a 
little volume uniform with his poems. The pe¬ 
culiar character of Chapman's mind has given the 
later poet an opportunity of dilating on gnomic 
poetry in general, front Theoguis to Mr. Browning. 
The pages devoted to a study of the author of 
Sonlello from a totally new standpoint will not 
be the least curious part of the forthcoming 
volume. Mr. Swinburne's alacrity in seizing any 
collateral thread that may give strength to his 
critical argument is so well known, that his ad¬ 
mirers will not be surprised to leant that the essay 
sparkles with more wit and suggestion than the 
somewhat heavy object of it would give one 
reason to suppose. Among other things the poet 
announces, and with no uncertain sound, his 
opinion of the labours of the latest school of 
Snaksperian commentators. As soon ns this book 
is out, and before Christmas, Mr. Swinburne will 
bring out a volume of Critical Studies, reprinted 
from the Fortnightly Review, and this may be 
followed by another set of essays. Meanwhile he 
is steadily working at his long-projected epic of 
Tristram and Iseult, which progresses somewhat 
rapidly. Mr. Swinburne has not yet begun even 
to plan tlie third part of his Scottish trilogy ; nor 
is it probable that this will be touched lor some 
time. It may be added that he is planning two 
more of his brilliant critical studies—one on Theo- 
philo de A iau, a French poet of the seventeenth 
century, known to English readers chiefly by a 
perversely-fantastic critique in Gautier's Gro¬ 
tesques ; and the other on the author of the drama 
of Joseph and his Brethren, a writer than whom 
perhaps no one lias ever been at the same time so 
gifted and so utterly obscure. 

The new number of the Fortnightly Review con¬ 
tains a poem of Mr. Swinburne's which we cannot 
resist the temptation of quoting in full. Wo 
understand that it was sent to Mrs. Proctor on 
the night of October 14. 

“IS MEMORY OF BARRY CORNWALL. 

Monday, Oct. G, 1874. 

I. 

“ In the garden of death, whero tho singers whoso 
names are deathless 

Ono with another mako music unheard of men, 

AN here tho dead sweet roses fade not of lips long 
breathless. 

And the fair eyes shine that shall weep not or 
change again : 

Who comes now-crowned with tho blossom of snow- 
white years? 

What music is this that the world of tho dead men 
hears ? 

ii. 

“Beloved of men. whose words on our lips were honey. 
Whose name in our ears and our fathers’ ears was 
sweet, 

Like summer gone forth of the land his songs made 
sunny: 

To the beautiful veiled bright world where the glad 
ghosts meet— 

Child with father, and bridegroom with bride, arvd 
anguish with rest, 

No soul shall pass of a singer than this more blest. 
hi. 

“ Blest for the years’ sweet sake that were filled and 
brightened, 

As a forest with birds, with tho flowers and fruits of 
his song; 

For tho souls’ sake blest that hoard, and their cares 
were lightened ; 

For tho hearts’ sake blest that have fostered his 
name so long: 

By the living and dead lips blest that have lovod his 
name, 

And clothed with their praise, and crowned with their 
love for fame. 
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nr. 

“ Ah ! fair and fragrant his fame as flowers that close 
not, 

Tlint shrink not by day for heat or for cold by night; 
As a thought in the heart shall increase when the 
heart’s self knows not, 

Shall endure in our ears as a sound, in our eyes as 
a light; 

Shall wax with tho years that wano and the seasons 
chime. 

As a white rose thornless that grows in tho garden of 
time. 

T. 

“ The same year calls, and tho one goes hence with 
another, 

And men sit sad that were glad for their sweet 
song's sake; 

Tho same year beckons, and younger, with elder 
brother. 

Takes mutely tho cup from his hand that we all 
shall take: 

They pass ero tho leaves be passed or the snows 
be come, 

And the birds are loud, but the lips that outsangthem 
dumb. 

VI. 

“ Time takes them home that we loved, fhir names and 
famous. 

To tho soft long sleep, to the broad sweet bosom of 
death; 

Bat tho flower of their souls he shall take not away to 
shame us, 

Nor the lips lack snng for ever that now lack 
breath: 

For with us shall the music and perfume that die not 
dwell, 

Though the dead to our dead bid welcome, and we 
farewell. 

A. C. SwiNBttRKE. 
Night of Oct. 14, 1874.” 

The exquisite reference to our double loss, to 
Sydney Dobell as well as to Barry Cornwall, is 
very characteristic of a poet who has always been 
the first to appreciate what is good in the least 
popular of his contemporaries. 

Mr. John J. Bond, Assistant Keeper in Her 
Majesty’s Record Office, has now nearly ready n 
new edition of his useful Handy-Book for Verify¬ 
ing Hates. In the appendix, which contains 'tile 
greater portion of the new matter, will be noticed 
an explanation of the difference between the 
Roman reckoning of the Christian era, and that of 
the early Christians in the first and second cen¬ 
turies, with a quotation from Josephus which 
justifies the calculation of this era from the battle 
of Actium, so that the twenty-eighth year of 
Augustus should fall to the year of Rome 750, in¬ 
stead of 754 a.v.C. = 1 a.d. of the Roman reckon¬ 
ing, the earlier date being represented by 1 Anno 
Christi = 4 it.c. Special attention is also drawn 
to the erroneous system by which the annus verus, 
or 4 b.c., was called by ecclesiastical writers 3 
B.C., by the omission of 1 b.c. marked “ o ”; and 
a table of the years of the Christian era, with 
corresponding dates, will be found of great service 
in placing in a clear light this complicated point 
in chronology. Another new feature in this edi¬ 
tion will be the Tables of Regnal Years of the 
Sovereigns of England, which appear in an im¬ 
proved and more condensed form. Other new 
tables have been added, making this work of the 
utmost value to those engaged in historical re¬ 
searches. 

The Rev. D. Silvan Evans has in the press a 
volume of the miscellaneous writings, in prose 
and verse, of the Rev. Evan Evans, known among 
his countrymen as Ieuan Brydvdd Hir, author of 
the Hmertatio de Bardie (1704), who died in 
1789. Evan Evans, a friend and correspondent of 
Bishop Percy, ranked high in his day as a critic 
»Bd antiquary, and devoted many years to the 
collection and transcription of Welsh manuscripts. 
He also wrote several poems, and some of them, 
especially those written in his vernacular Welsh, 
P°*8ess very considerable merit. His “ Love of 


our Country,” which appeared anonymously in 
1772, and is now extremely scarce, will be re¬ 
printed in this collection. His letters, about fifty 
of which will now appear for the first time, throw 
considerable light on the state of Welsh litera¬ 
ture, and on the way that ecclesiastical affairs 
were managed, or rather mismanaged, in the 
Principality in the latter half of the last century. 
The publisher is Mr. H. Humphreys, Carnarvon. 

Messrs. Lidpincott, of Philadelphia, have 
published a handsome edition of Miss Amelia B. 
Edwards's recent work on the Dolomites, entitled 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Valleys, with 
reproductions of the original illustrations. The 
book has for several months been in circulation 
in the Tauchnitz collection. 

Mr. Gardner, of Paisley, has in the press the 
Poems of Allan Ramsay, based on Chalmers’s edi¬ 
tion of 1800, with an Essay on the Genius of 
Ramsay, by Lord Woodhouselee; and the Verse 
and Miscellaneous Prose Works of Alexander 
Wilson, the American ornithologist, with Memo¬ 
rial-Introduction, notes, &e., by the Rev. A. B. 
Grosart. He has also in preparation a new and 
complete edition of Burns, and a new edition of 
the poems of Robert Tannahill, containing an un¬ 
published song, letters, and new information re¬ 
garding the poet and the subjects of his songs and 
poems. 

Messrs. Trims and Brook, of Market Street, 
Manchester, have in the press, and will publish 
in December next, the mezzotinto engravings 
from the works of Henry Liverseege, the eminent 
Manchester artist. They will be printed from the 
original steel plates, which will then be imme¬ 
diately destroyed. Mr. George Richardson, author 
of Reminiscences of Liverseege, contributes a 
memoir, descriptive letterpress of each plate, and 
notes. The price of the work will be two 
guineas. 

Dr. C. M. Inglebt has just finished his preface 
to his Centime of lYayse (of Skakspere), and has 
entered up in it the latest corrections of his views 
(as that by Mr. R. .Simpson in our columns a week 
or two since), and the latest additions to them, as 
that of Professor Dowden’s discovery (see Aca- 
dkmy, October 24, p. 454) of the borrowings from 
Shakspere's 1tape of Lucrece in the “ Lucrecia ” in 
George Rivers’s Ileroinae, 1039. Dr. Ingleby’s 
Still Lion, an attempt to establish a sound system 
of interpretation and criticism of Shakspere’s text, 
is also nearly ready. 

Professor Rusktn is lecturing twice a week 
at Oxford now to audiences of 000, as many as 
the room will hold. His volunteer diggers still 
go on with their road-making under his superin¬ 
tendence. 

Mr. Morfilt, will add to his Essex Ballads for 
the Ballad Society a curious poem from the Addi¬ 
tional MS. 15,220 in the British Museum, en¬ 
titled “ The Disparinge Complainte of Wretched 
llawleighe for his Treacheries against the worthie 
Essex.” It professes to contain Raleigh's confes¬ 
sion of the underhand means by which he and 
his friends wrought Essex's fall. Some other un- 
ublished ballads on Frobisher and Warwick will 
e printed from MSS. at Oxford, in Mr. Morfill’s 
volume. 

The Roxburghe Club is having a facsimile 
made of a very tine illuminated manuscript Anglo- 
Saxon Apocalypse at Oxford. Baron Heath is 
printing, as his present to the club, a poem on 
Queen Mary. 

It is reported that Mr. Henry Hutk is printing 
for private circulation another of those volumes 
of choice old rarities with which he from time to 
time enriches the libraries of his hook-loving 
friends. 

Thf, following remarks quoted from our con¬ 
temporary the Revue Btbliographique Universelle, 


of Paris, are interesting on other as well as on 
moral grounds:— 

“ La Revue scicntijique publie souvent des traduc¬ 
tions de l'anglais, et, pour leur donner plus d’auto- 
rite nux yeux de sea lecteurs, ello Ie fait sans 
mentionner quo eo sont des traductions et sans 
dire d’oii ecs travaux sont pris, et met simplement 
au has lo nom des auteurs. On pourrait croiro 
quo ceux-ci ecrivent specialement pour elle, n'etaient 
parfois de grosses erreurs de traduction. Dans 
lo n° du 19 septembre dernier, olio a public 
le discours prononco par M. Tyndall au congres do 
Belfast (Association britanniquo pour l'nvaneement 
des sciences), et qni venait de paraitro dans 1’ Academy 
de Londres. Or, il v est question (p. 274, col. 2, 
ligne 3) du Dr. Wells ‘ lo fomlateur de la thoorie 
aetuelle de Dew (???) ’ Aucunu note n’explique co quo 
e’est quo la thioric de Dew. Mais le lectour qui suit 
l’anglais rucounait dans Dew le mot qui siguifio ‘ la 
rosdo: ’ il s’agit de ‘ notre theorio actuello do la rosee.’ 
On suit que les Anglais out l’usage d'eerire avee des 
majuscules les mots sur lcsquels ils desirent appeler 
l'iUtention. Le trudueteur anonyms l’ignorait sans 
doute; mais comment une phrase aussi denueo de sens 
peut-elle passer dans les eolonnes d’un reeucil qui 
s'iutitulc llcvue scientifique de la France el de T etranger ? 
—Dans l'artielo de la Revue scientijiqv.e. ou se trouvo 
le contro-sens du mot Dew, i Histoire du Materialisms: 
ilo l'allumand Lange, cst transform™ cn histoire du, 
Machiavelismk.” 

At the festival in honour of the memory of 
Esias Tegner held at Lund on October 4, the 
Danish poet Carl Ploug delivered an important 
speech, in which he dwelt upon the new light 
thrown on the views of the great Swedish skald 
in regard to social ethics and religion by the 
newly discovered and recently published volume 
of correspondence. Ploug continued by pointing 
out that Tegner and Ohlenschliiger stood side by 
side as the representative men of Scandinavia in 
all matters of intellectual distinction, and ex¬ 
pressed, with much warmth and grace, a hope that 
the present condition of introspection and culture 
might in tho end prove to have been as useful to 
tho national life as the creative vigour of the last 
generation had been. 

Kaer og Fjern for October 11 gives a very bright 
sketch of the personality of the Dnnish poet Lud¬ 
vig Bodtcher, whose death we announced a fort¬ 
night ago. It seems that there was a delicate 
tragic idyll of love in the poet's early fife, of which 
nobody knew anything till bis papers were ex¬ 
amined. After the death of this unknown maiden, 
Bodtcher lived for art and for his friends. A 
touching picture is drawn of the gladness the old 
man felt in his fife up to tho last. He was eighty- 
one Inst March ; on his birthday friends clustered 
round, expressing their wish that he might enjoy 
many happy returns of the day. “ Well, I really 
hope I may ! ” said the sanguine and sunny old 
poet. We are glad to see that a biography of 
Bodtcher is announced as in course of preparation. 

We have received from Messrs. Cliatto and 
Windus a letter respecting Colonel Chester’s 
article on the Original Lists of Emigrants to 
America, published by them. NVith respect to 
their claim to have given a literal transcript of the 
original, and to have reproduced “every letter, 
every contraction, every dot,” we refer our 
readers to Mr. Sainshury’s letter in our cor¬ 
respondence. Colonel Chester having stated that 
Mr. Drake's Researches among the British Archives 
“ contains within the compass of about a hundred 
convenient pages all that is in the more elaborate 
worl; before us which relates to the early settlers 
of New England, and most, if not nil, of the list 
of emigrants to Virginia and the West India 
Islands,” Messrs. Chut to and Windus urge that 
Mr. Ilotten's book contains over seventy pages 
more matter relating to New England than Sir. 
Drake's, and nearly a hundred pages more rela¬ 
ting to Virginia and the English West Indian 
colonies. 

They also state that with respect to the accuracy 
of the transcripts, they take Mr. notten's re¬ 
sponsibilities upon themsehes, though they had 
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no further hand in the matter than issuing the 
sheets which were printed before his death. They 
think it “ bio-lily probable, that notwithstanding 
the care that has been taken, errors have crept in, 
but that they are at least innocent of the charge of 
attempting to beguile the American public with a 
reprint of Mr. Drake's book.” 

A correspondent points out that at page 455 
we were made to ascrilie to the Hunterian Club 
the intention of reprinting “ the whole works of 
Samuel Lodge.” Samuel was of course a misprint 
for Thomas. 

A PTKlt all, there is something to be said for the 
system that made Hums an exciseman: if, as was 
not impossible, he had outlived his genius as he 
outlived his vogue, he would still have been in¬ 
dependent. Mr. Thomas Miller, who is just dead, 
survived his talent and his vogue completely, and 
it comes back on us as a surprise tnat he was 
taken up by the Literary Gazette and the Coun¬ 
tess of Blessington, nnd wrote many prose idylls 
of which it is possible to speak kindly, and much 
poetry of which those who read it when young 
think fondly, though Gideon Giles, his best novel, 
is still to lie seen on railway bookstalls. 

The Shut over Papers, to judge by the eighth 
number, nre not the best of the ephemeral maga¬ 
zines which are always coming out at universities; 
the writers have plenty of outrageous animal 
spirits, and most of them have little more ; but 
“Human Physiology,” by Friar Tuck, is really 
amusing. Here is a spociiuen :— 

“The use of the Ear is inoro obvious: it serves ns a 
refuge for ono of the genus Hemiptora, nnd grows to 
a considerable length in a race closely allied to man.” 

“A Letter of Junius in the possession of Friar 
Tuck ” is like the laboured invective of the ori¬ 
ginal, but less exciting as less serious. 

According to the Inde.r, Mr. John Anderson, 
the founder of the Natural History School at 
Penikesc, has sent a draft worth 1,000 dollars in 
gold to Garibaldi, with a promise to repeat it 
annually. 

Tire first critical articles by Sainte-Bcuve have 
just appeared, it is announced, under the title 
1 Verniers Luntlis. Tho volume contains the first 
article that fSainte-Heuvo ever wrote on Victor 
Hugo. It is a review of Odes et Ballades, and it 
is remarked that with his rare critical sagacity he 
knew, even then, where to place his finger on one 
of the weak points in Hugo's writings. “ Nulle 
gradation des couloirs," he says, “ nulle science 
des lointains. Le pli d'un manteau tient autant de 
place que la plus noble peusee.” 

Tire seventeenth Congress of the Breton Asso¬ 
ciation was opened at Yannes on August .‘10 last. 
Among the most important papers, as wo learn 
from Polyhihlion. were those by M. Le Men, de¬ 
ciphering a milestone which identifies the ancient 
Yorgium with Carlinix; by M. Kerviler, sug¬ 
gesting a plan for a Breton bibliography; bv M. 
l'Abbb Chnullier, on a painted wooden coffer of 
the twelfth century found in the archives of the 
chapter of Yannes; by M. Popart, on the banish¬ 
ment of the Parliament of Brittany to Yannes 
from 1075 to lt>t»:t; by M. de la Borderie, on the 
Duchess Anne of Brittany; by M. Luzel, on 
Breton popular tales. Arc. The Congress devoted 
several sittings to the examination of the mag¬ 
nificent Celtic collections of the Museum of 
Yannes nnd of the prehistoric museum of the 
Comte de Limur. and, after two excursions to the 
numerous megalithic monuments of the Gulf of 
Morbihan and the neighbourhood of Canute, de¬ 
cided to hold its next meeting at Guingamp, on 
September ti, 1 -75. 

Polyhihlion states that a copy of the Peschito 
version ot the Old Testament, dating from the 
sixth century, preserved among the Syriac MSS. 
ot the Ambrosian Library at Milan, is to lie repro¬ 
duced by photography, under the direction of the 
chief librarian, Dr. A. Cerium. 


Canon Frind, of Prague, has published a 
curious MS., entitled Script.um super apocalypstm 
cum iina/jinihus. It was written in the thirteeuth 
century by a German Franciscan, but the draw¬ 
ings are of the fourteenth century. 

Tire Bulletin du Bibliophile announces that 
M. Charles Nisard has discovered in the public 
library of Parma about 200 letters addressed to 
Father I’aciandi, a learned monk of Parma, 152 
of which are from the Comte de Oaylus, and 48 
from the AbbcS Barthelemy. Most of the letters are 
of considerable length, and relate to antiquities, 
the news of Paris, the expulsion of the Jesuits 
from Franceaud Portugal, literary news, especially 
bearing on the writings of the Encyclopaedists, 
the Jesuits, &c. M. Nisard has obtained leave to 
copy this correspondence, nnd proposes to publish 
it with notes and explanations. No letter of the 
Comte de Cavlus was previously known. 

Tile Revista de Espahn begins its fortieth volume 
with an excellent number. We have the com¬ 
mencement of an historical parallel between Cortes 
and Lord Clive, and the continuation of a study 
of the monarchy of 1850 and of other papers; but 
that which will have most interest lor English 
readers is an article by the Vizeoude del Ponton 
on the House of Lords. The keynote is struck in 
the opening sentence, which asserts that “ the in¬ 
stitution which gives a special and original cha¬ 
racter to the government of Great Britain, and 
which makes it superior to those of other coun¬ 
tries is without doubt the House of Lords.” The 
English aristocracy, at the close of the fifteenth, 
and during tho sixteenth century, was less im¬ 
portant and less powerful than those of the Conti¬ 
nental States, and could not be compared with 
the French, and still less with the Spanish. The 
author's historical sketch does not bring out very 
clearly the causes to which he attributes the in¬ 
disputable superiority of our second chamber. 
He lays stress upon the custom of primogeniture 
as a guarantee of the territorial influence of the 
hereditary peers, and upon the gradual but con¬ 
tinuous process by which new blood is infused 
into the aristocratic body. The rich propertied 
class can oppose the excesses of a government 
without danger, and with a success impossible to 
small proprietors or labourers. 

The author is perhaps much disposed to see 
things in only a rose-coloured light; yet it is 
certain that, notwithstanding occasional friction, 
we have—by historical accident, as it were— 
stumbled upon a form of a second chamber which 
has proved more successful in its working than 
others which can boast of a more logical method 
of construction. The House of Lords is at all 
times an assembly of notables, from the succes¬ 
sion of distinguished statesmen, lawyers, and 
soldiers who are added to it, and the leaven of 
commonplace which an hereditary chamber must 
alwavs possess may serve the purpose of ballast, 
and steady the more precious cargo of the ship. 


Perhaps a short glance at the doings of the 
Masonic craft a hundred and fifty years back may 
have some little interest just now. We give here 
a few jottings on the subject which have been 
gathered from an imprinted volume of news-letters 
of about that date:— 

“24 January, 1729-30. A Lolge of the nntient 
and honoumhlv .Society of free and accepted masons 
was held last night at y’ H >rn Tavern in Westnt', 
where were present y" Duke of Kingstone, Grand 
Master, Thomas Waokerhie, Em;’., Deputy-Master, 
Duke of Richmond, Karl of .Sunderland. Lord Inche- 
ipiin, nnd many more Lords and Gentlemen, nnd 5 
Masons were made. viz', the Earl of l’ortmore, 
Stephen Fox. and Roger Holland, E-q’, Membtrs of 
Parliament, tho lion 1 ’ 1 '- Mr. Forbes, nud Mr. Martin, 
author of y' Tragedy of Timolion, which will lie pub¬ 
lished next Monday ; Dr. Desauuiliers officiated part 
of the Geremonys on this occasion. 

“ 7 Felcr. A Lodge of free and accepted masons 
was held last night at the Horn Tavern Wastin' the 
Duke of Richmond presiding ns Master of tho said 


Lodge when the Duko of Grafton was admitted and 
sworn as member of that ancient and hon bl ' Society. 
The Duke of Norfolk Grand Master and the rest of 
the Society have taken tip the whole Pitt and Boxes 
of the Theatre in Drury Lane for next Thursday, 
when the play of King Henry the 4 ,h , whose son was 
a Free Mason, is to lie acted and all the members are 
to appear in white gloves and white leather aprons. 

“30 August. We hear some gentlemen lately re¬ 
turned from France amongst other things say y* his 
most Christian Ma"' has been made a free mason in y* 
usual forms by tho Duke of Norfolk Grand Master of 
y* Company and y* his Ma u * hardly ever shewed him¬ 
self more merry than he was at this peice of cere¬ 
mony.” 

On Saturday night, October 10, died Ilans 
Heinrich Vtigeli, Professor of History in the Uni¬ 
versity of Zurich, at the age of sixty-two, after a 
long illness. Modem Swiss historical literature 
loses in him a pre-eminent representative, and 
Switzerland one of her truest and most charac¬ 
teristic sons. He had completed his Schtreizerische 
Chronik for the year 1873, the transition year 
from the Bund of 1848 to the revised Bund of 
1874. The book is something like our Annual 
Register , a chronological capitulation of r 11 that 
has been done in Switzerland in political and 
social life during the year; but as it is the work 
of an historical scholar, and not of a mere com¬ 
piler, it gives predominant attention to the “ cul¬ 
ture-history ” of the period. First a citizen, and 
afterwards a professor of history, he regarded 
modem Swiss politics as the continuation and 
explanation of the old Swiss struggles toward a 
national life. 

M. A. Geffroy, in the Revue des Deter Mondes 
(October 15), reviews a publication of M. A. de 
Boislisle, documents bearing on the history of the 
Chambre des Comptes of Paris through the six¬ 
teenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth centuries, 
among which are some interesting autographs of 
Henry IV. M. Geffroy welcomes the work not 
only on account of its learning, but also on that 
of its political apropos, showing, by the inability 
of a most respectable magistracy appointed by the 
Crown to control its political action, that Parlia¬ 
mentary’ government cannot dispense with a repre¬ 
sentative element, and cannot be said to have 
failed in France in the period when it was nomi¬ 
nally maintained without that element. M. Marc 
Monnier devotes a very readable paper to an ad¬ 
venturer of the last century, Count Giuseppe 
Gorani, an Italian intrigant and author, who 
might be classed personally with, and be¬ 
tween such men as Gentz and Beaumarchais, 
though both his ability and his extravagance were 
on as much smaller a scale as his notoriety. He 
was born at Milan in 1740, and died, quite for¬ 
gotten, at Geneva in 1819; his manuscript 
memoirs have lately been discovered by a gentle¬ 
man of that city, and upon them M. Monnier's 
notice is based. His life was spent in a series of 
romantic schemes of great adventures, which were 
thrown aside at the first and slightest obstacle, 
and in more successful but equally unsustained 
diplomatic work of the less avowable kind for 
nearly all the courts of Europe. At one time he 
thought of supplanting Paoli, and forming a Cor¬ 
sican kingdom, to include Genoa, and went to 
Turkey to borrow funds for the enterprise; his 
sister was married to an old man, the last of the 
Comneni, and on the strength of that relationship 
Yoltaire proposed that he should be employed by 
the Empress Catherine of Russia to raise the 
Greeks against the Turks. His last appearance 
on the political stage was in F’rauce during the 
Revolution; the Convention gave him letters of 
naturalisation, and he narrowly escaped sharing 
the fate of his friends the Girondins, whose 
opinions, however, were too republican for his 
taste. He was intimate with Mirabeau, for whom 
his admiration was unbounded. His account of 
the insurrection of August 10 will be worth the 
attention of future historians. It is in character 
that he explains the end of the Girondists by 
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their failure to take his advice on that occasion, 
■which was to forestall their enemies in the use 
of revdutionary methods and execute the leading 
Jacobus. M. Maury is entertaining upon the 
science of seals and the light thrown by them 
upon tie history of costume, architecture, and the 
genealogy of private families, though he hardly 
makes pood his claim to establish “ Sigillography ” 
as a study of serious independent interest. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Letters have been received from the Afri¬ 
can traveller, Dr. Nachtigal, dated Chartram, 
August 19, which announce that he had arrived in 
good health at El Obe'id, Kordofan, and would 
continue his travels in accordance with the plan 
previously settled upon. 

Professor A. Bastian, President of the African 
Exploration Company at Berlin, has addressed 
a circular to Hen - Adolf Koch, Professor of Natu¬ 
ral History at the Higher Normal School at 
Vienna, and geologist to the Imperial School of 
Mines, inviting him in the name of the Associa¬ 
tion to take the superintendence of an exploring 
expedition which they are preparing to send into 
the equatorial regions of Africa. As yet it is not 
known whether Professor Koch will accept the 
mission proposed to him. 

On October 7 the quaintly-named Soci<5t<5 
d'Emulation of the Jura (or, as its German¬ 
speaking members call it, the Jurassische Gemein- 
niitzige Gesellschaft) held its annual meeting at 
Dachsfelden, alias Tavanne3. I see that in the 
fine folio Beschreibung dcr Eydgnosschaft of 1642 
this village is called Tachsfelden. The old 
bishopric of Basel, the seat of the operations of 
this society, has long been a borderland of race, 
language, and religion. The beautiful valley 
of the Munsterthal, the French Val Montier, in 
the dominions of this bishopric, was used by the 
Romans as their passage road from Aventicum to 
Augusta Rauracorum, Avranches to Basel, and 
the first bishops called themselves, from the people, 
Episcopi Rauracenses. Our Bishop Burnet seems 
to have passed this route from Avranches to Basel 
in 1686, according to his letters to Robert Boyle, 
although he makes no mention of the famous 
Pierre Pertuis with its Roman inscription. Every 
place has still its German and its French name, 
and from the Reformation until the absorption 
of the bishopric into the Canton of Bern, 
the bishop ruled a great number of Protestants as 
secular prince, while he ruled the majority of his 
subjects both as religious and secular master. 
The district is now a centre of great interest from 
the fact of its being the chief seat of the contest 
between Church and State, or rather between 
Pope and State, in Switzerland. Perhaps no 
comer of the world could be found in which 
there are more contradictory elements at work. 
The sharp division of the Bernese Jura into Liberal 
and Ultramontane, and the division of the Catholic 
population into Swiss and Roman, may possibly 
account in great part for the comparatively small 
attendance of the members of the society at its 
late anniversary. Out of some two hundred, forty- 
one honorary and seventy-one corresponding mem¬ 
bers, only thirty were present. No fights have 
taken place within the arena of this literary 
society, however, and its more sanguine members 
believe that the completion of the Jurabahn will 
bring its isolated members in greater numbers to 
its meetings. At present, the diligence from 
Basel to Biel, which English travellers will find a 
most pleasant way of entering into the heart of 
Switzerland—is the means of communication along 
a road of sixty miles studded with interesting places. 
Regierungsrath Bodenheimer, in his address, urged 
the members of the Society, as pioneers of progress in 
their district, to make use of the altered conditions 
of their situation by the formation of the railway, 
and do something to deserve their name of emu¬ 


lators. Papers were read on “ The History of 
Tramelan from the Earliest Times; ” on “ The 
Troubles of 1740;” on “ Gobet, the Young Poet 
of Neuchatel,” and other matters of local interest. 
There was also a discussion on the relics of the 
reindeer period, and of the prehistoric dwelling- 
places in the Laul'enthal, and at Bellerive on the 
Bois. A fair account of the route from Basel to 
Biel through the valleys of Laufen and Munster, 
with a painstaking and conscientious sketch of the 
double relation of the bishopric of Basel to the Holy 
Roman Empire and the Swiss Confederacy, was 
written by our countryman Archdeacon Coxe, the 
successor of Herbert and Norris at Bemerton, near 
the end of the last century. He knew that he was 
on the confines of the Roman Helvetia, but had 
no conception that he was passing amidst prehis¬ 
toric remains. 

The inhabitants of the extreme north of Nor¬ 
way, that is to say, of East Finmark, and espe¬ 
cially of the shores of the Varanger Fjord, have 
been so loud and bitter in their complaints that 
the newly instituted whale-fishery of that coast 
was destroying their natural means of subsistence, 
the cod-fishery, that the Norwegian Government 
has sent Professor G. O. Sara up to the district in 
question to look into the facts. The chief com¬ 
plaint was that the capelan (Mallotus arcticus), 
unless they were driven into shore as food by the 
whales, kept out in the deep seas, and that the 
cod were so sensitive to impurity, that the least 
suspicion of blood or fatty substance on the water 
drove them to a distance. According to Morgen- 
bladet, Professor Sars has made a report which 
does not bear out these sensational surmises. He 
has spent the whole summer in the district, chiefly 
at Vadsii, the centre of the trade of East Finmark, 
and almost every day he has been able to examine 
the bodies of freshly-harpooned whales. He finds 
these to be almost without exception blue whales 
(Balaenoptera Sibbaldii), a species that is perfectly 
innocent of hunting capelan as food. Sars finds 
scarcely anything in the stomachs of these tempe¬ 
rate monsters but the remains of a tiny crustacean, 
Thysanopoda inermis. The failure of the cod 
fishery seems, therefore, to have no connexion 
whatever with the massacre of whales. 

The Paris Geographical Society held its first 
meeting since the recess on the 21st instant, at 
its old quarters in the Rue Christine. The paper 
of the evening was read by I)r. Hamy, on the 
presence of Polynesian races in Melanesia, and 
more particularly New Guinea. A large number 
of new members is announced, which accession of 
strength has raised the total number to more than 
eleven hundred. 


muuication by their agency was established be¬ 
tween Marseilles and London, and many trips were 
made between Marseilles and Constantinople (via 
Salonika) on the one hand and Barcelona on the 
other. The increased mileage of communication 
by these steamers in 1873 was about 18 per cent, 
over that of 1872. 

The Debaf.s announces the death of M. L4ger 
de Libessart, ex Consul-General in Bolivia, who 
had resided in South America for the last fifteen 
years. He contributed to several journals under 
the nom de plume of Ramon Lopez, and made it 
his great object to open up the boundless resources 
of South America to the Old World. He was the 
originator of the plan of preserving meat, afterwards 
adopted by Liebig and numerous others, which has 
been the foundation of a great trade in Australia 
and Brazil, the idea being suggested by the enor¬ 
mous waste of food at the slaughter-houses at 
Barmcas, near Buenos Ayres, where a great 
number of oxen were slaughtered every morn¬ 
ing for their hides alone, and the flesh and 
bones burnt or left to form vast heaps of offal, 
which were bought up bv English speculators as 
a substitute for guano. M. Libessart was also the 
first to conceive the idea of joining Europe and 
America by a telegraph across Siberia, Behring 
Straits, and the Aleutian Islands. 

Dr. von Decker's supposed discovery of a 
kitchen midden on the island of St. George, near 
Athens, has been shown by M. Gaillardot, the 
French physician of Alexandria, to be the remains 
of an ancient manufactory of Tyrian dyes. Similar 
deposits have been found" by Dr. Gaillardot on the 
island of Cerigo, as well as near the site of ancient 
Sidon, the present Saida, where about sixty feet 
above the sea lies a mussel-bank extending nearly 
400 feet in length. The entire mass is composed 
entirely of the remains of Murex trunculus, but 
a few paces off, and all along the rocks encircling 
the town, various other species, as M. brandaris, 
and Purpura haemostoma, may he found in large 
numbers. The former of these is known to have 
yielded the most precious colouring matter used 
in the preparation of the renowned dye, but it is 
conjectured that several other species were used 
to produce the various other shades of colour, 
such as reds and yellows shot with black, which 
the Tyrian dyers employed, in addition to the 
violets and reddish purple tints for which they 
were most renowned. Dr. von Diicker has found 
on the island of St. George smooth round stones, 
which he supposes were used in the place of 
hammers to open the valves. 


From a scientific journal published in Canada 
we gather the ensuing information respecting 
Labrador. Although in the same latitude as the 
British Isles, it is one of the bleakest and most 
unproductive regions on the face of the earth. 
Snow usually falls from September to June, and 
during winter the coast is completely beset with 
the ice which flows down from Baffin’s Bay, while 
in summer icebergs are frequently driven on the 
rocks inshore. Storms often burst over this lone 
region, which few would ever visit were it not 
for the productive fisheries of cod, seal, and 
herrings which exist off the shores. The total 
length of the country is about 700 miles, and its 
breadth 480. The interior consists of a plateau 
about 2,240 feet above the sea, Rnd Professor Hind 
found it almost bereft of vegetation. A species 
of moss called caribou grows pretty plentifully, 
however, and in sheltered nooks and ravines firs and 
aspens are to be found. The universal desolation 
which, Hind says, words fail to express, is rendered 
almost more striking by the great distance between 
the score or so of Hudson Bay forts, which form 
the only civilised abodes throughout the region. 

The Messageries Maritimes steamers run twice 
as frequently now to Brazil and La Plata as they 
did in 1872, and during 1873 a new line of com- 


NOUFOLK AND NORWICH ARCHAEOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

The autumn excursion of this Society was held 
on Friday, October 23, near Ashill, and the mem¬ 
bers had "the opportunity of seeing some Roman 
remains recently discovered in the railway cutting 
near the village. The line runs by the remains of 
a large Roman camp at Ovington, of which an 
account is given in Archaeologia, vol. xxiii.; and 
at the spot which was visited on Friday last 
three wells were discovered, the mouths of which 
were fitted with solid oaken frames. One of these 
was excavated in the presence of T. Barton, Esq., 
a member of the Society, to the depth of forty 
feet. The first find was a small bronze fibula, 
some Samian ware, broken pottery, stones, char¬ 
coal, a basket, a strainer, and bones of cattle and 
birds. The Samian ware consisted of paterae and 
drinking cups, and some of the malsers’ names 
inscribed on the fragments were hitherto unknown. 
At a depth of ten feet there were found a knife 
with a portion of the wooden handle, which had 
been fastened by a socket arid nail; a whet¬ 
stone and some wall plaster, with an ordinary 
Roman pattern. Lower down, the contents chiefly 
consisted of layers of urns, about a hundred in 
number, of which fifty are nearly perfect, and 
most of them of great beautys They had been care- 
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fully let down into the hole, some enclosed in 
baskets, and the urns in each layer were 
found arranged in different ways. At the 
lowest level several of the urns had still attached 
to them the remains of the cord with which they 
were let down into position. Although the earth 
in the urns consisted merely of chalk, with a 
little alumina and iron, but no traces of phosphate 
of lime or bone earth, the opinion of the archae¬ 
ologists present was that the pits must have been 
used for sepulchral purposes, at least originally, 
and afterwards hastily filled in with rubbish, as 
the higher strata were of a very miscellaneous 
character, including parts of four worn-out 
sandals, bones of deer and other animals, oyster 
and mussel-shells, &c. Among the urns were 
found various other articles—such as a harp¬ 
shaped fibula partly plated with gold, an iron 
implement slightly resembling a strigil, the neck 
of an amphora, a bucket with iron handle and 
cleats, a quem stone broken, a muller for grinding 
paint, a stag-horn handle, a clam shell, a quantity 
of hazel nuts, and branches, and other things. 

Another of the wells was excavated in the 
presence of the assembled company. At a few feet 
from the surface two elegant vases were found; 
but as nothing w T as discovered for six feet further, 
except the oak lining of the well, the work was 
not continued, and the hole was tilled up. 

It is understood that the directors of the rail¬ 
way company intend to present some of the urns 
to the museums at Ely and other towns in the 
neighbourhood. 


LITERARY PROSPECTS IS FRANCE. 

The continuation of M. Guizot's History of 
France is only in existence as far as the conclu¬ 
sion of the fourth volume, which completes the 
reign of Louis XIV. The concluding volume, if 
it ever appears, will be the work of Mdme. de 
Witt, though it will be based on notes taken by 
the children and grandchildren of the historian 
from the lectures which he used to deliver to 
them. Besides the continuation of the History 
of France, M. Guizot has left no other manuscript 
intended for publication. His family will doubt¬ 
less be able to extract from his private papers and 
correspondence many things of great interest, but 
we must not look for any important posthumous 
work, any happy surprise like the publication of 
M. Villemain's Gregory VII. 

The keenest curiosity is felt as to M. Taine's 
forthcoming work on the French Kevolution. We 
are promised no new history of that epoch, so often 
studied, but in despite of all still so imperfectly 
known. M. Taine’s book will be a history of 
public feeling in France during and after the Revo¬ 
lution. In the first volume he will study its 
moral and historical causes; in the two following 
he will analyse the ideas, the tendencies, the 
passions which animated men and multitudes dur¬ 
ing the Revolution; and the last volume will set 
forth the consequences of the Revolution, and its 
influence on the moral, intellectual and political 
condition of modem France. All the materials 
for this important work are in readiness. The 
author has the substance of more than twenty' 
folio volumes of unpublished documents preserved 
in the Archives of Paris, of which every part, in¬ 
cluding those from which the public is generally 
excluded, lias been generously thrown opeu to 
him. In his retirement near Annecy. M. Taine is 
wholly occupied in arranging his materials, and his 
first volume willprobably appear this coming winter. 
We were enabled to form an idea of the character 
of this work by two lectures given by M. Taine 
last spring at tie Ecole des Sciences Politiques, in 
which he sketched the state of France under 
the old regime. He showed with rare impartiality 
and that brilliancy of colouring which is pecu¬ 
liarly his own, the services rendered to ancient 
F’rance by the monarchy, clergy, and nobility, 
the virtues which they preserved even in the 
eighteenth century, as well as the vices which 
th ey had contracted imperceptibly, and the evils 


with which they overwhelmed the non-privileged 
classes. It has been said that M. Taine's work is 
written in a spirit of blind reaction against the 
Revolution. These two lectures were enough to 
show the injustice of the accusation. Undoubt¬ 
edly the author’s tendency will bear the stamp of 
pessimism with regard to the future, of profound 
gloom with regard to the present, and of but 
little sympathy for the historical development 
which has been the outcome of the Revolution ; 
but he is very far from entertaining toward the 
old regime those feelings of passionate regret 
which only a combination of religious and 
monarchical illusions can produce. He will re¬ 
main faithful to his habits of scientific im¬ 
partiality. 

M. Taine's book will doubtless be the most 
important literary event of the winter, for the 
fifth volume of Renan's Origines da Christian- 
isme is not near publication. Some historical 
works of interest are however promised us. M. 
Fustel de Coulanges, the author of The Ancient 
City, will give us two volumes on the Origin of 
the Feudal System, the first of which will appear 
very shortly. Two chapters have already been 
published in the Revue des Deux HJondes, and 
give an idea of what the complete work will lie. 
M. Fustel de Coulanges is an original thinker, with 
a great power of synthesis, and his style is full of 
force and colour. His historical pictures have 
the beauty of mathematical deductions. But he 
has the defect of being systematic to excess, of 
wishing to force upon history a regularity and 
symmetry which are foreign to it, and above all 
of working exclusively at the original sources 
without paying any attention to the works of 
previous writers. Consequently ho often puts 
forward views long since refuted, or takes infinite 
pains to discover things already known. I fear that 
this disposition to neglect second-hand works may 
prove injurious to his book on the Origin of the 
Feudal System, a problem which has already, 
especially in Germany, been the subject of so 
many profound researches. 

While M. Fustel is thus voluntarily entrenching 
himself in his own works, and closing his eyes to 
all that has been done before him and beside him, 
other historians think that it concerns France 
above all to know foreign countries, to study them 
profoundly in their historical past ns well as in 
their political and social present. Germany natu¬ 
rally gets the first share of attention. M. E. 
Veron, who some years since published a History 
of Prussia from Frederic II. to the battle of 
Sadowa, has just produced the sequel of this work 
in a volume entitled History of Prussia from 
the Battle of Sadowa. Despite his very natural 
aversion to Bismarck's work, M. Veron is a culti¬ 
vated and philosophical thinker, striving after im¬ 
partiality, and labouring to discover the hidden 
reasons and psychological causes of events. His 
book is the result of honest study, and draws its 
inspiration from a high level of thought. M. 
Zeller is to give us the third volume of his History 
of Germany, which will comprise the period of 
the Houses of Franconia and Swabia; and a 
History of the Geographical Formation of Germany 
is advertised from the pen of M. Ilimly. Lastly, 
a young writer who has already made himself 
known by some remarkable articles on Germany 
in the Revue des Deu.c Mandet, has studied the 
most remote origin of Prussia, and has presented 
to the Paris Faculty of letters an essay on the 
Origin of the Margravate of Brandenburg. MM. 
Rambaud and Ia-ger, who have made the Slavonic 
nations their special study, were both present at 
the Archaeological Congress of Kiew, and have 
doubtless brought back materials for new works 
on Russia. Hungary also, hitherto neglected bv 
French scholars, has found her historian in M. 
Sayous, the author of an excellent book on the 
political literature of Hungary from 17W» to 181b. 
He is now just finishing the first volume of a 
general history of Hungary. G. Monod. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE ORIGINAL LISTS OF TIIE EMIGRANTS TO 
AMERICA IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. 

Record Oftlce: Oct. 2$. 

I think your reviewer has done good service 
in pointing out what lias already been printed 
of these Original Lists by Mr. .Samuel Gardner 
Drake, though be does not seem to know that the 
Lists of the Living and Dead in Virginia have 
likewise been printed before in Virginia. Will 
you allow me to supplement what your reviewer 
Las said of Mr. Rotten's book with a few remarks r 
And first ns to the accuracy of the reading of the 
names. Your reviewer says “ the question of 
accuracy is fairly raised” (as between Mr. Drake 
and Mr. Ilotten), “because the discrepancies are 
numerous and often very important." On this 

5 mint 1 am able to speak with some authority, for 
L have examined the variations quoted by your 
reviewer, and find that in every instance the 
“ fatal misreadings " he re fere to have been on the 
part of Mr. Drake. It is true Mr. Drake had not 
the opportunity of examining in America his 
roof sheets with the original documents, but this 
happen to know was done with every proof 
sheet of Mr. Ilotten's volume before it was stmt 
to press. The chief value of the book is, I think, 
the accuracy with which the names have been 
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transcribed and printed ; and this I am told is the 
■work of Mr. A. T. Watson, whose care and 
intelligence are greatly to be commended. On 
the other hand, let me point out the utter want 
of method in the arrangement of the materials 
dealt with—a serious fault in a book of reference 
of this kind—and the insertion of so much matter 
not connected with the professed object of the 
book as set forth in the title. Neither chrono¬ 
logy, history, nor anything else is studied in the 
compilation of this volume ; it is a jumble of all 
kinds of documents without any arrangement 
whatever, and therefore, as a book of reference, 
which it is intended to be, most unsatisfactory. 
Then as to the extraneous matter: What has a 
baptism in Bnrbadoes to do with emigration from 
Great Britain to the American plantations ? or 
how can an appointment of provost-marshal of 
Jamaica affect the population of America, unless, 
bv the way, he had power to send prisoners 
thither? 

But these are not the worst features in this 
spoilt-in-the-editing volume, for there are im¬ 
portant omissions of “Original Lists.” Two 
examples will be sufficient to prove this assertion. 
At p. 1 111 (No. 78) of the Printed Colonial 
Calendar of State Papers, 1574-10(10, is the fol¬ 
lowing entry: “ Names of the principal Under¬ 
takers for the plantation of the Massachusetts Bay 
that are themselves gone over with their wives and 
children." And yet this list, perhaps one of the most 
valuable on record for the history of New Eng¬ 
land, is omitted in Mr. Ilotteu's volume, although, 
singularly enough, he asks in his Preface (xxxi.), 
“ Where are the lists of the Arabella and other 
ships in which John Winthrop and the founders 
of Massachusetts embarked ? ’’ Again, I do not 
find in Mr. Hotten's volume a List of fifty-three 
passengers, besides women and female children, 
who left Southampton for New England about 
April 6, 1035, in the James of London, of 300 
tons, William Cooper, master, although it is 
entered at p. 300 (No. 07) of the said Colonial 
Calendar. True it is stated in the Preface that 
“ it must not bo imagined that the following pages 
furnish by any means a complete list of the early 
settlers in America,” thomrh I do not think the 
title leads us to this conclusion. Why are some 
of these “Original Lists” printed "from the 
Colonial Calendar, and not all of them ? If Mr. 
Drake's work “ first suggested the desirability of 
making a systematic collection of authentic, docu¬ 
ments relating to the early settlers in America” 
(xviii.), I do not think Mr. Hotten's work has suc¬ 
ceeded in attaining this satisfactory result. I 
must add, that with the exception of the entries 
from the Patent Bolls (]55-i(>S), there is not a 
single reference to the original documents, the 
want of which will be exceedingly inconvenient 
to those unacquainted with the contents of the 
Public llecord < Miice. It must, I think, he evi¬ 
dent to the least experienced that the plan of this 
publication has been altered more than once, and 
that the intentions of the original editor—sup¬ 
posing he had any—have been entirely mis¬ 
understood by his successors. 

W. N. SaIXSBURY, 

Editor of the Colonial Calendar of State Papers. 


DR. WEYMOUTH ON EARLY ENGLISH PRO¬ 
NUNCIATION. 

Mill llill School: October 26, 1874. 

I think I have a right to complain of Mr. 
Sweet's reviewing my book without quoting the 
full title. Had the work been proper! v announced 
in the heading to his article, as it is described on 
its own title-page, as “ In Opposition to the 
Views maintained by Mr. A. J. Ellis in his work 
on Early Enylish . . . Ac.,” the reader would have 
seen at a glance the absurdity—I can find no milder 
term—of the charge that I had “ approached the 
investigation with a ready-made a prion theory.” 
As if it was likely that I should attack Mr. Ellis’s 
book without having any definite views of my 


own, especially when, as I have stated in the 
opening sentence of the book, I had (even in 
1870) “ had tbe subject for some years before my 
mind! ” Indeed, when my old friend and school¬ 
fellow, the Rev. John Earle, was still Professor of 
Anglo-Saxon at Oxford—I do not remember how 
many years ago—I corresponded with him on this 
subject. 

liesides, if the nature and aim of my essay had 
been distinctly set forth by a title correctly given, 
it would have been obvious to an intelligent 
reader that it was the reviewer's duty to consider 
exactly how far tbe assault on Mr. Ellis's position 
proved it to be, or not to be, impregnable. 

Mr. Sweet admits that I “ in some important 
cases really seem to have convicted Mr. Ellis of 
error.” Thus I have pointed out the hitherto 
unobserved fact that no more in Chaucer's time 
than now was here sounded like there, eke like 
breke ( = break), succede like brede( = bread ); and no 
more in Chaucer's time than now would do 
rhyme with yo, sothe ( = sooth) with bothe, seme 
( - soon) with alone, rote ( = root) witli throte, Ac., 
notwithstanding the similarity of spelling. Yet 
Mr. Ellis, misled by the orthography, confounds 
the two classes of e words, and confounds the two 
classes of o words—“ fatally for his whole theory,” 
ns I contend. Surely the reviewer should have 
seen that here lay the main gist of my impeach¬ 
ment of Mr. Ellis's scheme, and should, therefore, 
have bestowed special pains on the consideration— 
as this was a controversial work under review— 
whether these flaws are or are not of so grave, so 
fatal, a character as I attribute to them. 

But no reader of Mr. Sweet’s writings can be 
surprised that he prefers to expend his strength 
chiefly in remarks on the te/icfewcy-theory in 
which he is so devout a believer. I too believe 
(as I have explicitly stated) in change in spoken 
language, and change no doubt according to cer¬ 
tain laws os yet imperfectly understood; but the 
question is one of rapidity of change. Mr. Ellis 
and Mr. Sweet, if I understand them rightly, would 
ascribe to perhaps a single generation of mankind 
a change which in my view required hundreds, or 
perhaps thousands, of years. When Mr. Sweet 
imagines that he detects a “ nascent pronun¬ 
ciation,'’ and dreams that he has caught the 
Proteus in the very act of metamorphosis, I am 
as truly and heartily amused as he professes to be 
at some of the arguments of my hook which he 
cannot auswer: his theory is extremely ingenious, 
all that it lacks is—proof. It never seems to occur 
to these gentlemen who talk with such glib facility 
about changes actually going on, and whose brains 
are full of t hese tendency-coh webs, how vast an onus 
prohandi they are placing on their own shoulders. 
When they find ee (as in ween) “ in the very act 
of changing ” into »’ (as we sound it in wine) —as 
when he sees me is sounded nearly hi size mi —they 
forget they have to prove not only, which is easy 
enough, that the sound is such and such now, but 
also that the sound was different in the same 
mouths or among the same people twenty or fifty 
years ago. And that is just what cannot possibly 
be proved. We are oidy just learning—thanks 
largely to Mr. Ellis as a most accomplished 
teacher—to mark with accuracy the sounds of 
spoken language. We have never had till now a 
phonetic lie La Beebe to teach us “ How to Ob¬ 
serve.” And consequently the statements of 
earlier students of dialects, especially their nega¬ 
tive statements, must always be regarded with a 
certain degree of suspicion; besides that, our 
best philologers, until of late years, have paid no 
attention to dialects at all. 

Permit me to quote part of my footnote on 
p. 118:— 

“ While I have positive ovideneo that 210 years 
ago, as now, the word Thames was sounded Terns, and 
Thomas, Tomas ; and disdeign, reign, Jlcyme, siync did 
not sound tlm g —so Butler (1630) informs us; that 
300 years ago tho distinction of the surd and sonant 
th was, in every word that Hart gives, exactly the 
same as at present; that 400 years ago hard, correk. 


falowship, prtvaly, deligent, were written forms to 
represent the Scotch sounds then, as they do very 
accurately now, of heard, correct, fellowship, privily, 
diligent ; that .500 years ago England was (at least 
sometimes) called Ingland; that 800 or 1,000 yeurs 
ago tneny, many, atony =. multi were forms (I speak of 
the first syllable) that existed side by side—see 
Bosworth—just as in England, Ireland, and Scotland 
they do now—I cannot but look with suspicion on 
any theory which represents our language, or any 
language, as in such a furious state of ebullition 
and fermentation that, could our great-grandfathers 
start up from their graves, we and they would 
scarcely lie able to understand one another’s speech. 

“That language does undergo changes no man in 
his senses can doubt; but, so far as tho evidence goes, 
the change, in my judgment, resembles, not some vio¬ 
lent chemical action, but rather the gradual and slow 
disintegration of the limestone or the granite of tire 
everlasting hills.” 

To this Mr. Sweet's reply is a smile—the as¬ 
sumption and pretence of strength which may be 
based on the reality, and mav not. The “ philo¬ 
logical world ’’—that is, Mr. Ellis and himself— 
nre perfectly satisfied with their conclusions, and 
if proof is all that is wanting, no doubt that will 
turn up some day. Less informed scholars will 
ask for evidence, of course ; but we will publish 
big books and frighten them into silence, and that 
will be as efficacious as any proof. 

I have only, in conclusion, to congratulate Mr. 
Sweet on the singular good taste displayed in the 
sentence that contains the expression “ unfortu¬ 
nate schoolboys,” on which I forbear to enlarge. 

R. F. Weymouth. 


DID MILTON SERVE IN THE PARLIAMENTARY 
ARMY ? 

1 Oppidans Road, Primrose Hill, N.W.: Oct. 23,1874. 

In the second volume, pp. 472 et seq., of bis 
Life of Milton, Professor Masson raises the ques¬ 
tion whether the poet ever was in arms among 
the Parliamentarians. He seems to feel that 
Milton ought to have been so ; and also he finds 
in his writings a singularly minute acquaintance 
with military matters, of which he gives some 
very interesting illustrations. On the whole, Pro¬ 
fessor Masson concludes that Milton did not 
actually serve. “ The proof positive,” he says, 
“ that Milton was not in the Parliamentary army 
is furnished by his own hand; ” and he presently 
proceeds to quote the famous sonnet written 
“ When the Assault was intended to the City.” 
Strangely enough, be overlooks a passage in the 
Defensio Secimda, where Milton speaks explicitly 
and fully on this very point. It would seem that 
he was conscious that some persons in his own 
time thought, as his biographer in ours, that he 
ought to have taken his place in the ranks, and 
he vindicates himself at some length. Possibly 
he may have suffered some appeals of conscience 
on the subject. We may be sure he had fully 
debated the question with himself in that inner 
“ forum.” lie was not the man to shrink from 
any duty, however distasteful, that he recognised 
to be a duty. “ Were it the meanest underservice, 
if God bv his secretary Conscience enjoin it, it 
were sad for mo if I should draw back.” The 
passage from the Second Defence is as follows:— 

“Atque illi quidem [those who took up arms for 
tho laws and religion] Deo perindo eonfisi, servitutem 
honestissimis armis pepulere; cm jus laudis etsi nullam 
partem mihi vim/ico, a reprehensione tamon vcl timi- 
ditatis vel ignaviae, siqaa infertur, facile me tueor. 
Ncque enim militiac labores et pcricida sic defugi, ut 
non alia ratione et operam multo utiliorem nec minora 
cum pcrieulo nieis eivibus navnrim et animum dubiis 
in rebus nequo demissum unquam ncque ullius invidiao 
vel etiam mortis plus aoquo metuentem praestiterim. 
Nam cum ab adolescentulo humanioribusessomstudiis 
ut qui maxime deditus et ingenio somperquam corpora 
validior, posthabita caslrcnsi opera, qua me gregarius 
quilibet robustior facile superasset, ad oa mo contuli 
quibus plus potui; ut parte mei meliore ac potiore, si 
saporem, non detcrioro, ad rationes patriae causamque 
hauc pracstantissimam quantuifi maxims possom mo- 
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mentum aeccderem. Sic itaquo existimnbam, si illos 
Deus res gercro turn praccLims voluit, essu it idem alios 
a quibus gistus dici pro (lignitate atquo onuiri, et 
defensam nrtnis veritatem rutiono etiam (quod nnicum 
<st praesidium rero nc proprio humanum) dofondi 
voluerit. I’nde est ut dum illos invictos acio riros 
admiror, de mea interim provincia non querar ; immo 
mihi gratulor et grntias insuper largitori munerum 
eoeleeti iterum summas agam obtigisse talcm ut aliis 
invidenda multo m:igis quam mihi ullo modo poeni- 
tentia videatur.” 

J. W. Hales. 


THE LAST VERSION OP TOE ODES OF HORACE. 

6 Camden Crescent, Bath : Oct. 24,1874. 

Mr. R. Kills, in his notice of my paraphrase of 
the Odes of Horace, is good enough to say that a 
great deal might be done to improve it by the 
alteration of single words and lines. He instances 
iii. 30. In looking below at what appears as a 
reprint of my version, I find that in verse 10 he 
substitutes “ ill-natur'd ” for “ ill-water'd,” as the 
equivalent of “ pauper aquae.” 

Mr. Kllis cannot seriously think this an im¬ 
provement ; and if, as I suppose, it is a misprint, 
the change does much to destroy whatever merit 
my rendering of the Ode in question may possess. 

R. M. Hovenden. 


SrCRIOCS HEBREW COINS. 

Guildford : Oct. 26, 1874. 

We all have cause for gratitude to Mr. Evans, 
for the analysis of one of the coins which he 
regards as genuine. It presents the remarkable 
feature of the presence, in a silver coin of the value 
of twenty-seven pence, of nearly three penny¬ 
worth of gold, at the present relative value of 
the metals. Of four coins ont of five, however, 
the analyst gives no opinion. I have myself had 
the opportunity of examining a specimen veri¬ 
similar to that described, and fountt it to weigh 
216 troy grains in air, and 196 grains troy in 
water. This gives a specific gravity sensibly 
greater than that of silver. The propriety of try¬ 
ing the specific gravity of every newly-produced 
coin is thus abundantly shown. 

Next to the completion of the survey of Pales¬ 
tine, the Palestine Exploration Fund can hardly 
render a more important service to the history of 
the Holy Land than by a collection of Hebrew 
coins of ascertainable authenticity. From the 
minute and exact provisions of the oral law we 
know, positively, that the annual Temple tax was 
regularly paid,inacoin speciallvdestinedforthepur¬ 
pose, during the whole time of the Second Temple. 
Without stating it expressly, the Talmud leads us 
to suppose that the coins in question were not 
eponymous; so that the date of any specimens of 
the “ Jerusalem,” “ Israel,” or “ Zion ’ money can 
only be ascertained bv comparison with coins 
bearing names of kings or high priests. Of these, 
besides the known Ilerodian and Asamonean series, 
we have the name of “ Eleasar, the Priest,” and 
the letters, at least, of the name of Eliashib. These 
occur on an assarion figured by l)e Saulcy, in his 
Recherches sur la Kumismatique Juda'ique, plate 
xiii. fig. 7. The letters are involved in their 
sequence, but not more so than in some of the 
nasi coins. With reference to these, in which it 
is possible that the word Shemoun may represent a 
proper name, they must, in that case, be referred 
to the pontificate of Simon the Just, as he was 
the only high priest of that name who was also 
president of the Sanhedrin. We have the sequence 
of the presidents since his date, and there is no 
high priest among them. 

In reply to Mr. Evans's question as to the small 
silver coin (whether it were a zuza or a garmes), 
weighing sixty-three grains, and bearing the 
legend Shekel Jsral, it is figured on page 125 of 
my little book, The ChiUs History of Jerusalem.* 
It was accurately drawn under my own inspec¬ 
tion; and was lent me for that purpose by the 

* Isbister & Co., 1874. 


Rev. Canon Tristram, as acknowledged in the 
detailed List of Illustrations. 

Francis Roubiliac Condeb. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Saturday, Oct. 31. 8 p.m. 

Monday, Noy. 2, 2 p.m. 

Tuksday.Nov. 8 , 8.30p.m. 
Wkpnesday, Not. 4, 3 p.m. 

8 p.m. 

Thursday, Not. 5, 8 p.m. 


8 p.m. 

Friday, Not. 6, 8 p.m. 


First Nifrht of Hamlet at the 
Lyceum. 

Royal Institution: General Month- 
ly Mooting. 

Zoological. 

Mr. Sydney Smith’s First Piano¬ 
forte Recital (Hanover Square 
Rooms). 

Geological. Microscopical. 

Chemical : “ On Methyl-hexyl 

Cnrbinol," by Dr. Schorlemmcr; 
“ On the action of < irganic Acids 
and their Anhydrides on tire 
Natural Alkaloids," by Dr. C. K. 
A. Wright ; “ Further Re¬ 
searches on Bilirubin and its 
Compounds,’* by Dr. J. L. IV. 
Tbndiehnm ; 41 Action of Bro¬ 
mine in the presence of Water on 
Bromopyrogallnl and on Bro- 
mnpyrocatechin," by Dr. Sten- 
house. 

T.innran. 

Philological: 44 On Ten Etrnscan 
Words," by Professor Aufrecht. 


SCIENCE. 

On fhe Motion of the Fixed Stars. By Lieu¬ 
tenant-Colonel Drayson, R.A., F.R.A.S. 

(London : Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 

This book is founded on a fallacy of rather a 
peculiar character, and one to which the 
author adheres with a pertinacity worthy of 
“ Parallax ” or Mr. John Hampden, though 
we are far from classing Colonel Drayson in 
the same category with those worthies. The 
controversy, if such it can be called, is one 
of long standing, and Colonel Drayson has 
so often been refuted without being con¬ 
vinced, that not much advantage is to be 
gained from pointing out the flaw in his 
reasoning, though his case may serve as a 
warning to those who attempt to solve 
difficult mathematical questions by element¬ 
ary geometry. Colonel Drayson’s point is 
that the pole of the earth does not describe 
a circle about the pole of the ecliptic, since 
the distance between them, or the obliquity 
of the ecliptic, is not constant. Now. if Colonel 
Drayson had considered the question apart 
from all prejudice, he might have concluded 
that it would hardly have been left for him 
to discover the very elementary fact that 
every point of the circumference of a circle 
is at the same distance from the centre, and 
he would perhaps have suspected that he did 
not clearly understand the theory he was 
criticising. 

What astronomers really hold is that the 
motions of the poles of the equator and 
ecliptic, which together give rise to the pre¬ 
cession of the equinoxes, are complicated 
where long periods are concerned, but that 
for a short time their effects can be cal¬ 


culated on the supposition that the pole of 
the eqnator describes in space a very small 
arc about the pole of the ecliptic, while the 
latter moves through a very small space 
towards the pole of the. equator, or, in 
technical language, the pole of the ecliptic 
is the instantaneous centre of motion of the 


other pole, a term which simply expresses 
the fact that it begins to move normally to 
the line joining them. This is a mode of 
expression which is familiar to every one 
acquainted with the diflerential calculus, the 
only peculiarity being about the inter¬ 
pretation of the term instantaneous in this 
case, for tlio motions are so exceedingly 


slow that onr unit of time must be 
reckoned in centuries; and even in a hun¬ 
dred years the pole of the ecliptic moves 
towards the pole of the heavens by only 
one eighteen-hundredth part of the angular 
distance between the two poles, so that for 
a few years the change of position may be 
neglected in considering the motion of the 
other pole, by virtue of the principle known 
as “ the superposition of small motions.” 

But Colonel Drayson’s great quarrel with 
astronomers, is with regard to their state¬ 
ment that the pole of the earth would 
describe a circle in about 26,000 years 
round the pole of the ecliptic. This is 
exactly equivalent to the ordinary expres¬ 
sion that a railway train is travelling sixty 
miles an hour, meaning that it would pass 
over that space in an hour if it moved uni¬ 
formly at the speed which it has at the in¬ 
stant in question. 

Of course different writers have expressed 
this distinction between uniform and van- 
able motion more or less distinctly, but 
though some of them may have misled 
Colonel Drayson, any one who has gone far 
enough into the question will find that this 
has merely arisen from the attempt to put 
the subject into a popular form, without that 
careful choice of language which the Astro¬ 
nomer Royal has shown in his Ipswich 
lectures. 

With regard to the theory of the motion 
of the stars, which Colonel Drayson has 
tacked on to his mare’s nest, it is suffi¬ 
cient to remark that it depends on a bit of 
reasoning in a circle. The motion in 230 
years is exceedingly small, so that there is 
not much difficulty in finding an arc of a 
circle which will represent the observations 
for that period, and this circular arc Colonel 
Drayson afterwards triumphantly compares 
with the observations themselves. It is 
rather significant that Bradley's determina¬ 
tion, by far the most accurate of the last 
century, is omitted from the list, whilst 
Tycho Brahe’s very rough result is included, 
and the values computed in the Nautical 
Almanack for 1850, 1860, and 1870, on the 
received theory, are given, instead of those 
actually observed. We cannot follow Colonel 
Drayson into any of the conclusions he bases 
on these slender data, but confidently expect 
that after the wonderful discovery he has 
made, he will long continue to enlighten the 
world with the startling results which flow 
from bo simple a source. 

W. H. M. Christie. 


The Public School Latin Grammar, for the 
Use of Schools, Colleges, and Prirale 
Students. By Benjamin Hall Kennedy, 
D.D., Regius Professor of Greek in the 
University of Cambridge. Second and 
enlarged Edition. (London: Longmans 
& Co., 1874.) 

The second edition of the Public School 
Latin Grammar challenges attention on two 
grounds : first, because the author (to quote 
his own words) “ has striven to bring ont 
more prominently than before the leading 
facts of Comparative Philology, so far as 

they concern three kindred languages, Latin, 
Greek, and Sanskrit;” secondly, as con¬ 
taining an animated defence of the new 
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technical terms which (as is well known) 
abounded and were so widely objected to in 
the first edition. 

We could wish, in spite of all that Dr. 
Kennedy urges in their justification, that 
the new technical terms had disappeared, and 
that more attention and space had been given 
to the application to Latin of the results of 
comparative grammar. What has been done 
in this way is, indeed, very useful and in. 
struotive; but we should have been glad of 
more care and less caprice in the author’s 
proceeding. Of more care : for we find, for 
instance, on p. 555, the statement that “ the 
Low-Dutch languages are Gothic, Friesic, 
Dutch, English, et cetera-," on p. 577 the 
statement that “the Sanskrit word for 
* father ’ is (pitri = ) pitar, the Latin 
pater, the Greek (Vnrijp) irarip." * Of less 
caprice : for while many important results 
of comparative philology are mentioned, 
some equally important ones are omitted, as, 
for instance, the existence of the pronominal 
declension in Sanskrit, which is so strikingly 
analogous, in the words which it affects, to 
that in Latin ; and the structure of the Latin 
infinitive, which throws so much light on its 
syntactical use. 

The multiplication of technical terms to 
cover as many as possible of the various 
shades and turns of Latin construction ap¬ 
pears to us to rest on a mistaken idea, that 
it is part of the grammarian’s duty to show 
himself also a logician, and to arrange the 
turns of language as far as possible accord¬ 
ing to the categories of mental processes. 
No doubt this conld bo done were every 
mode of thought permanently stereotyped in 
particular languages. This is, however, so 
far from being the case, that confusions and 
cross-divisions are certain to arise as soon 
as an attempt is made to fit the facts of 
any given language at any stage in its 
development into the lines of those catego¬ 
ries of thought within which, no doubt, 
languages as a whole live and move, but 
live and move with the greatest freedom and 
apparent divergence. Grammar can do 
little more than give names to the forms of 
words; to go further than this belongs to 
another science. We object to the intro¬ 
duction even of the logical terms “ subject ” 
and “ predicate ” into grammar, whose 
proper business is with noun and verb. For 
“subject” and “predicate,” indeed, Dr. 
Kennedy is not responsible; but when he 
goes further and insists on our saying that 
in the sentence “ Dominus regnat,” “ Domi- 
nus ” is subject, “ regnat ” predicate ; but 
that in the sentence “ Dominus est rex,” 
“Dominus” is subject, “est” copulative 
verb, “ rex ” predicative complement, or on 
our remembering that in the sentence 
“ Arma virumque cano,” “ virumque ” stands 
in an “ annexive relation ” to “ arma,” or 
that the ablative absolute is a “ circurustan- 
tive enthesis,” we are fairly baffled, and 
know not what welcome to give to these 
bastard children of logic and grammar. 


* From this sentence the student would naturally 
infer that the Sanskrit form pitri answered to the Greek 
form var-np. But the Greek rarhp ( = irar/p-s) is the 
nominative answering to the Sanskrit pita (=pi/itr-«), 
while the Sanskrit pitri exists only ns a base for the 
formation of certain cases like patri- in the Latin 
patrijius. 


Tell a boy that a noun substantive is the 
name of a thing or a living creature, and he 
will understand you; tell him that “ a noun 
substantive is a name simply denoting some¬ 
thing perceived or conceived ” (p. 70), and 
he will lesm nothing, or less than nothing: 
for you are explaining one unknown term 
by means of another. Nihil ex grammatica 
nocuerit nisi quod supcmacuum est is a salu¬ 
tary precept of Quintilian, taken by Dr. 
Kennedy as his motto for this volume. 

We earnestly hope that in another edition 
the technical terms may be simplified and 
reduced in number, and that a book which 
contains so many valuable facts patiently 
collected, and so much subtle analysis, may 
be thus rendered more attractive and intel¬ 
ligible to students of Latin. 

H. Nettleship. 


ABRAHAM GEIGER. 

Semitic studies, and especially Jewish literature, 
have lost in Dr. Geiger one of their most active 
and genial contributors. Abraham Geiger was 
bom at Frankfort-on-the-Main, May 24, 1810. 
His early education was what we should call a 
Rabbinical one— i.e., all his time was employed 
in the study of Hebrew and the Talmud—a me¬ 
thod in use among the Jews during the last 
generation in Germany, and still practised in 
Hungary, Poland, and the East. At the age of 
eleven or thereabouts the young Geiger began his 
career in a Gymnasium, and in 1829 he was a 
student in the Philosophical faculty of the Uni¬ 
versity at Heidelberg, from whence he moved to 
Bonn. Here he won the prize for an essay on a 
question proposed by the Philosophical faculty, 
“ On the Sources of the Koran," an essay which 
was printed in 1833 with the title Was hat Mo- 
hamed mis den Judenthum aufgenommen ? Already 
in this, the first product of his learning, the 
young doctor showed a thoroughly critical mind. 
The essay might, indeed, at the present day be 
re-edited in its original form, with very slight 
modifications. His succeeding labours fully con¬ 
firmed the expectations formed from his first essay. 
We do not intend to follow his active career in 
Theology. We shall only mention that so early 
as 1832 he was appointed Rabbi at Wiesbaden, 
from whence he was moved successively to Bres¬ 
lau, to his native town, and finally to Berlin, 
where he died a few days ago. From the very 
outset of his career Geiger belonged to the party 
who were anxious to reform the Jewish syna¬ 
gogue in accordance with the necessities of 
the age, without, however, entirely breaking with 
the traditions of the past. He refused, therefore, to 
become preacher to the reformed congregation at 
Berlin, a body which gave up all Jewish cere¬ 
monies consecrated by history and antiquity. En¬ 
dowed as he was with great eloquence and 
literary power, he exercised a considerable in¬ 
fluence in many congregations throughout Ger¬ 
many and other countries, an influence which he 
maintained by the firmness with which he upheld 
his opinions in spite of all attacks and calumnies. 
It is marvellous bow, though so fully occupied, 
he found time for the production of so many 
literary works of the greatest variety. We find 
him in the position of editor, and we may say 
chief contributor, to a quarterly publication for 
Jewish theology, which lasted from 1835 to 1847, 
and after being taken up again in 1801 lasted to 
the present year. In addition to this he published 
monographs on Maimonides, on the exegetical 
school of the rabbis in the north of France, on 
Eliyah del Medigo, and on many other learned 
Jews of the Middle Ages. He contributed also to 
Hebrew periodicals numerous articles on Rab¬ 
binical literature, as well as to the Journal of the 
German Oriental Society, chiefly on Syriac lexi¬ 
cography and on Samaritan literature; in this 


latter subject he was doubtless the highest living 
authority. His Reading-Book on the Mishnah is 
full of grammatical and lexicographical notes of 
the highest importance for the appreciation of the 
particular dialects of the Mishnah and the Tal¬ 
mud. In his monographs on the famous poets 
Salamon ibn Gabiroland Jehudah Halevy, Geiger 
showed his poetical talent by translating various 
pieces by these two poets of the Spanish school. 
In these translations he certainly did not reach 
the excellence attained by the late Dr. Michael 
Sachs in his poetical imitations of the Jewish 
poets of the same school, but his translation 
may be regarded as in many respects highly 
successful. To judge of his clearness, and the 
excellence of his German prose, we have only 
to read a chapter of his justly popular lectures, 
which are highly instructive even to students who 
are well acquainted with the subject of Judaism 
and its literature. They thoroughly deserve to 
be published in an English translation by the 
Society for Hebrew Literature of London. This 
notice'may be concluded with the mention of his 
Urschriftj a work which he himself always con¬ 
sidered as his chef cToeuvre, and in which he ac¬ 
cumulated the results of twenty years’ study. I 
myself never accepted his theory that the Saddu- 
cees derived their origin from the high priest 
Zadoc, but that they represented the Jewish aris¬ 
tocracy must be without doubt admitted. In this 
work are to be found two valuable hints on biblical 
criticism, especially in reference to the Samaritan 
text of the Pentateuch, and to that of the Septua- 
gint, although on this subject also I cannot al¬ 
ways agree with his results. The chief merit of 
Geiger's researches in regard to this branch of 
study is his powerful analysis of obscure Talmu- 
dical passages. We have lost in him, above all, 
one of those rare scholars who know how to handle 
the Talmud critically; a loss which it will take a 
long time to replace. Ad. Neubauer. 


THE ENDOWMENT OP ORIENTAL STUDIES AT 
OXFORD. , 


The following memorial was presented to the 
Council of the University of Oxford nearly six 
months ago, but no notice of it has as yet been 
taken beyond a note from the late Vice-Chancellor 
to the effect that it “ should receive the attention it 
deserves; "and we understand that even members of 
Convocation are as ignorant of its existence as the 
general public. The negative attitude of Oxford 
contrasts somewhat unfavourablv with the conduct 
of Cambridge, where the establishment of a Chair 
in Sanskrit followed a memorial from the Royal 
Asiatic Society:— 

“To the Convocation of the University of Oxford 
from the Council of the Royal Asiatic Society, esta¬ 
blished by Royal Charter for tho Advancement of 
Oriental Literary Knowledge and Knowledge in re¬ 
lation to Asia. 

“ The Council of the Royal Asiatic Society of Great 
Britain and Ireland take tho liberty of submitting 
to the Convocation of the University of Oxford 
the importance of making better provision for the 
teaching and encouragement of the study of the 
languages included in the Semitic Family in its 
most extended sense, but generally represented by 
the sister languages of Hebrew, Syriac, and Arabic. 

“ 2. Tho Council are aware that there are already 
a Regius Professor of Hebrew anti two Professors of 
Arabic, but tlu-y submit that, first, there is no pro¬ 
vision whatever for Syriac ; second, that tho Hebrew 
Chair, from tho nature of its emolument, a Stall in 
tho Cathedral of Oxford, is a Clmir of Theology and 
Exegesis of tho Holy Scriptures rather than of lin¬ 
guistic science, and does not extend to the whole range 
of Hebrew literature, modern as well as ancient; and, 
third, that there is at present no encouragement for 
tho study of Arabic. 

“ 3. The Council submit that, though tho Maho- 
medan subjects of Her Majesty exceed in number 
those of any other potentate, yet there are fewer 
Semitic scholars, and a more limited publication of 
Semitic texts, translations, and treatises, in tho Bri¬ 
tish dominions 
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whose relations, ami opportunities of intercourse, with 
■Semitic nations aro much more restricted. 

4. The Council submit that it is not a valid ob¬ 
jection to this proposal, that there is at present no 
demand for instruction in Semitic languages among 
the graduates and undergraduates of the University ; 
because the liberal endowment of efficient chairs, the 
appointment of professors of repute, and possibly the 
ottering of some inducement, would attract students. 
Under any circumstances, it is the unquestionable duty 
of the great Universities of England to be at least ns 
efficient ns any similar institution in other parts of 
the world. 

“5. The Council further remark that in all the 
Universities of Germany there are effective chairs of 
Semitic languages. Paris has become the very metro¬ 
polis and centre of Semitic study, and thither flock all 
the young men, who will bo the Oriental scholars of 
the next generation ; the result even now is that, when 
any work requiring knowledge of Oriental subjects 
has to be undertaken, few Englishmen are forthcoming, 
and the chairs in Oriental languages, the posts of 
Librarians and Secretaries to learned Societies, the 
Cataloguers of Manuscripts (such as those in the Bod¬ 
leian), are passing into the hands of Frenchmen and 
Germans. There is in consequence some risk of 
England losing the high station acquired bv the 
lal oars of former Semitic scholars such as Hyde, 
Foeockc. and the Prideaux. 

“ 6. It may bo that at the present moment the 
emoluments at tho disposal of the University will 
prove to be insufficient, but there is reason to hope 
that, if the University make the first move, private 
liberality may do for Semitic what it has already dono 
for Aryan linguistic science, and the English or Indian 
Governments might then be induced to supplement 
the endowment by special State Grants in return for 
tile opportunities of instruction aff rdid to the public 
servants of the State employed in the East in diplo¬ 
matic or administrative posts. 

“7. Tho Council respectfully suggest that the lin¬ 
guistic teaching of Hebrew be provided for separately 
from tho provision for Theology anel Biblical Exegesis, 
and that a se-parato anel purely linguistic chair, to ho 
held hy clerk or layman, be established for all tho 
branches of the Semitic family, anel that provision be 
nutde for a certain number of studentships. 

“(Signed) Hknry Bauti.r Fukkk. President. 

Hunky Rawlinson, Director.” 


SIR. C. S. PARKERS PROPOSALS FOR UNIVERSITY 
REFORM.* 

The occasion of this paper is the publication of 
the Ile'port of the Royal Commission appointed, 
on the* advice of Mr. Gladstone, to enquire' into 
the property anel income of the Universities of Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge, and their colleges and halls. 

Except a very brief expression of opinion, 
commending in some respects tho efficiency of 
the management, the Commissioners have con¬ 
fined themselves to stating matters of fact. 

And as these facts are now for the first time 
accurately ascertained and brought before the 
country, it must be presumed, with some view to 
further action, a favourable opportunity is pre¬ 
sented for discussion such ns may help to form 
public opinion on a question ripe for practical 
consideration. 

l-'irst, then, what is the total amount of annual 
revenues in question P 

This had been till now unknown. In 1852 a 
Royal Commission reported that, owing to the 
unwillingness of the authorities to answer ques¬ 
tions, they had “little authentic information to 
communicate.” And in 180* Mr. Fatlison. Rector 
of Lincoln College, Oxford, says, “ The informa¬ 
tion does not exist at present in an accessible 
form.” But now, “ the Universities, the colleges, 
and all their officers have, with few exceptions, 
supplied all the information asked for.” 

In round numbers, which for convenience will 
be used throughout, the Royal Commissioners 
report the total income in the year 1*71 as being 
for Oxford, 414,000k, or, including prospective 
increase to the year ]*U0, 5:18.()()0k ; for Citra- 

» Text of the paper read before tho Social Scienco 
Congress. 


bridge, 340,000/., or, including prospective in¬ 
crease, 380,000/. 

That is to say, in the course of centuries, hy the 
liberality of numerous founders and benefactors, 
and owing to the continual increase in the value of 
land, the University of Cambridge, with her 
seventeen colleges, and the University of Oxford, 
with her nineteen colleges and five halls, have 
amassed property of which the aggregate income 
for Cambridge falls but little short of, and for 
Oxford exceeds, the “ thousand pounds a day,” 
popularly supposed to measure the largest private 
incomes in this country. 

When such princely revenues are compared 
with the modest incomes of our Scottish Univer¬ 
sities (less than that of a successful ironmaster or 
merchant), or, indeed, with the resources of any 
other Universities in the Old or New World, and 
when it is remembered that with their pecuniary 
wealth and noble buildings Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge inherit ancient fame and invaluable tradi¬ 
tions, intellectual, moral, and religious, besides, 
until lately, r monopoly in England of the power 
of granting degrees, it may well bo asked, in no 
unfriendly spirit, whether these great Universities 
are rendering equivalent services to the higher 
education of the country, and to the general com¬ 
monwealth of letters and of science; and if not, 
whether any better distribution of their ample 
funds might make them more effective for the 
destined purpose. 

But before we can speak particularly of these 
large amounts as endowments applicable to the 
various purposes of a University, considerable 
deductions must be made, and some explanations 
are required. 

The Commissioners themselves have not said 
expressly whether they regard the total sums re¬ 
turned, as gross or net income. But apparently the 
outlay for management, repairs, improvements, 
rates, and taxes on landed estates should be 
treated as a deduction from gross income; and 
the same may be said of some 23,000/. a year 
applied to augment Church benefices in the gift 
ol’the Universities or Colleges. Subtracting these 
items, the net remaining income is for Oxford, 
358.000/.; for Cambridge, 21 >7,000/. 

This net income, however, is not all endow¬ 
ment. For Oxford 77,000/., and for Cambridge 
02,000/., is what the Commissioners call “ internal 
income,” that is, money levied bv the University 
or by a College from its own members, for room 
rent, fees, dues of various kinds, and profits in the 
buttery and kitchen departments. At the five 
Ilalls, seven-eighths of the income returned is 
of this nature. If any part of this could be 
regarded as endowment, it would be the room 
rent, and other dues, for use of college build¬ 
ings. But the value of the buildings hits been 
included in the return made of “ external income,” 
and must not be counted twice. It would 
seem, therefore, that in order to arrive at 
the net value of the endowments, these items 
should be deducted, so that the net endowments 
may he stated for Oxford at about 2*0,000/., and 
for Cambridge at about 235,000k 

We may proceed, then, to examine the distri¬ 
bution of the whole income. And first, we can 
only glance at and pass by the heavy items of 
miscellaneous expenditure on establishment, ser¬ 
vants, college officers, rates and taxes on college 
buildings, repairs,pensions, allowances to residents, 
&c. To examine these to any good effect would 
require more time than is at our disposal. 

Excluding, however, these more general items, 
the seven chief heads of special expenditure, in 
order of their magnitude, are as follows :— 


Fellows 

Oxford. 

£102,000 

CnmbrMfre. 
... £103,000 

Scholars, Exhibitioner? 

Frizes and Examiners 

44.000 

... 33,000 

Heads .... 

30.000 

20,000 

Professors and Tutors . 

24,000 

12,000 

Chapels. &c. . . 

0,000 

6.000 

Libraries 

6.000 

4,000 

Scientific Institutions . 

2,000 

2,000 


This distribution is hardly such as the general 
public would expect, and a satirical person might 
even suggest as an improvement to reverse ihe 
order, giving to “ Scientific Institutions ” 100,000/.. 
and to “ Fellows ” 2,000/. 

But seriously, let us try to understand better 
the meaning and actual working of the present 
system. 

Taking the number of residents in the univer¬ 
sity roughly at about 300 graduates, and 1,700 
undergraduates, we find that most of the former, 
and two in five of the latter, derive substantial 
aid from endowments. At Oxford four-and- 
twenty heads of colleges and halls receive, on an 
average, each in money about 1,300/., or. including 
houses and other advantages, say 1,600k; forty 
professors, on an average, under 600/., or, includ¬ 
ing the canonries of Christ Church, under 600/.; 
340 fellows, each towards 300Z.; 483 scholars, on 
an average, 70/.; and some 260 exhibitioners are 
“ rich on 40k a year.” The figures for Cambridge 
are not very different, except that the colleges 
have done much less than at Oxford to endow pro¬ 
fessors, who have, in all, only 9,000/. at Cambridge, 
as against 16,000/. at Oxford. 

The Professors may be taken as representing 

r cial and profound knowledge of the subjects 
t they teach. In general they are underpaid, 
and it is evident that if the chairs were less 
poorly endowed the services of still more eminent 
persons might sometimes be obtained. The 
patronage also of many chairs might be better 
vested. But with whatever drawbacks, speaking 
brondlv. the professors are the class on whom the 
universities chiefly depend for reputation in science 
and learning. 

The Heads of Colleges are men chosen in riper 
years by the fellows, usually from among them¬ 
selves. Hitherto they have been selected for 
business capacity, or for personal popularity, as 
often as for learning. But experience shows, and 
it may in future be expected, that fellows elected 
by open competition will generally place at their 
head the most eminent of their number; and from 
this point of view there is some foundation for the 
claim put forward by Mr. Pattison, himself the 
learned head of a college, that the income of the 
heads should be regarded in part as a special, and 
not an excessive, endowment of learning. There 
are active duties also belonging to the head of a 
college, which if well discharged go far to justify 
his present income. 

Leaving the Heads then ns they are, we may go 
on to enquire, what are these Fellows, to maintain 
whom the two great English universities, through 
their colleges, spend each above 100,000k a year? 
We have no such class at our Scottish universities. 
They have none such at the German universities. 
What do these six or seven hundred gentlemen do 
to earn the lion’s share of the endowments ? 

According to the present practice, the new 
fellows are elected by the existing fellows of a 
college, after open competitive examination, in 
Oxford conducted always hy the college, with the 
aid of assessors, if necessary, in special subjects. 
In Cambridge the smaller colleges elect upon the 
results of the university examinations. At Oxford 
a candidate is elected by any other college as freely 
as by his own; at Cambridge ho must be 
already a member of the college electing. 
With this exception as regards Cambridge, 
the Fellows are supposed to be, and speaking 
broadly, they are, the ablest and most distinguished 
students, selected, with great impartiality, soon 
after taking their bachelor's degree, in general 
before the age of five and twenty. Once elected, 
for the most part they have no special duties, but 
are bound in conscience to the best of their powere 
and judgment to promote the interests of their 
college and of their university as a place of re¬ 
ligion, learning, and education. Most fellow¬ 
ships are tenable for life, being vacated only on 
marriage, or on obtaining a fixed income from 
other sources of 600/. or 000/. a year. A clerical 
fellow usually remains in college till, after some 
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years of service as tutor, he succeeds to a college 
living. Some laymen also remain for a time, 
taking part in the teaching, or pursuing further 
their own studies. But as there is no provision cor¬ 
responding to a college living on which a layman 
can retire, residence with them, until of late, has 
been exceptional. As a general rule, they go to 
their professions. The average actual length of 
tenure of a fellowship is ten years, so that the 
average number of vacancies in a year is more 
than thirty, and the income, as has been stated, 
is towards 300/. 

These “ Prize Fellowships,” as they have been 
called, are too plainly of the nature of sinecures 
not to have incurred criticism from the general 
public. They have also been attacked bv Uni¬ 
versity reformers, as a waste ot University re¬ 
sources. The general public, taking the utilitarian 
view, have demanded that the Fellows should at 
least be bound to do some special service in return 
for their emoluments, and having but vague con¬ 
ceptions of any other special service to be rendered, 
they have in general held that Fellows, if not 
abolished, should be employed in teaching under¬ 
graduates. 

Some University reformers, on the other hand, 
of whom Mr. Pattison, in his Suggestions on Aca¬ 
demical Organisation, mav be taken as the spokes¬ 
man, have declared their opinion that “ a vast 
diminution of the number of prize fellowships ” 
would interfere but little with the inducements to 
University studies, and therefore that almost the 
whole of these funds may with advantage be 
diverted in another direction. They have defini¬ 
tely proposed that instead of thirty, there should 
be but two, or three prize fellowships annually, 
to be competed for not by Bachelors but bv 
Masters of Arts, and that the whole residue of 
these endowments should be devoted to maintain¬ 
ing “ a central body of learned men devoting their 
lives to the cultivation of science and the direction 
of academical education.” 

Mr. Pattison has not stated what salary, in his 
opinion, each such learned person should receive. 
But he has indicated, as corresponding to the 
gains of other professions, incomes ranging from 
1,000/. to 1,S(XW. a year, admitting, however, 
that position, distinction, the pleasantness of 
pursuing liberal knowledge for its own sake, 
and the command of time for literary work, 
as compared with the slavery, say, of a Commis¬ 
sioner of Bankruptcy, or of the managing director 
of a bank, ought to count as an equivalent for 
some few hundred pounds a year. 

According to this scheme, three hundred Fel¬ 
lows at 300/. a year would give place to some 
fifty or more additional Professors or learned 
persons, drawing double or treble the present salary 
of a Professor, with a considerable number of 
University lecturers looking for the succession to 
such lucrative appointments. Meanwhile, tutors, 
perhaps the hardest workers, would continue to be 
paid as now by fees, with some small supplement 
from the endowments. 

The mode of appointment to these Chairs Mr. 
Pattison feels to be a matter of great difficulty 
and of vital importance, a question, he says, 
“ stantis aut cadentis Academiae." He decides to 
vest the patronage in a Board of five Curators, 
from whose number he curiously and invidiously 
excludes all Peers, sons of Peers, members of the 
House of Commons, and Bishops. 

Whatever may be the weak points of the pre¬ 
sent system, Mr. Pattison's proposal, it will bo 
felt, runs too violently to the other extreme. It 
is doubtless desirable to increase the number of 
professors, to improve their income, and to take 
the best security that can be had for the election 
of the ablest and most learned. There is great 
force in the arguments urged in behalf of making 
the Universities at any cost centres of profound 
learning and science, and trusting much to the 
ordinary working of demand and supply to bring 
students to sit at the feet of eminent professors. 
Lord Bacon long since wisely censured “ the small¬ 


ness and meanness of the salary or reward which 
in most places is assigned to public lectures,” aud 
pointed out how, “ if the fathers in sciences be of 
the weakest sort, or be ill-maintained,” the meagre 
proportions of the teacher will repeat themselves 
m the pupils— 

“Ft patrum invalidi referent jojunia nati.” 

So far as a University has control of revenues, its 
duty and its wisdom is to provide for liberal 
remuneration of its ablest teachers, and not of 
oral teachers only, but of those who promote 
science by original research, or literature and 
learning by composing books. 

But it is possible to move in this direction too 
fast, and too far, and a fair measure of the present 
requirements of Oxford at all events may l>e taken 
from the replies sent in by the several Boards of 
Studies and by the Professors themselves to en¬ 
quiries addressed to them by the Vice-Chancellor 
last year. 

It is curious to note the contrast between the 
demands of the older and of the more newly es¬ 
tablished studies. 

Dr. Pusey and four other Theological Professors 
agree that no more Professors are wanted in that 
department, and at most two or three Assistant 
Lecturers would suffice. 

The Classical Boards of Studies and Professors 
suggest the addition of two Professors and four 
Readers in Philology, one Professor and one 
Reader in Ancient History, and two Reader* in 
Philosophy. 

The Mathematical Board desire an increase of 
at least four Professors, two in Pure aud two in 
Applied Mathematics, besides Readers. 

The Modern History Board ask for a Chair of 
English History, a Chair of Literature in con¬ 
nexion with History, an additional Chair of 
Ecclesiastical History, and means for dealing with 
Archaeology, Numismatics, Military History, and 
Geography; also a staff of Readers. And the 
Board for the School of Jurisprudence require one 
additional resident and one non-resident Lecturer 
in Roman, and one in English Law. 

But the largest demands naturally are those of 
the studies most recently established—the School 
of Natural Science, which grows like a young 
cuckoo in a sparrow's nest. The Board ask that 
the teaching of Physics, at present in the hands 
of one professor, should be divided among four— 
one for Acoustics, one for Heat, one for Optics, 
and one for Electricity and Magnetism. They 
also want a Chair of Experimental Mechanics, 
and suggest one of Civil Engineering. The 
individual Professors ask, further, for an ad¬ 
dition of two or three in Biology, one for the 
department of Rural Economy as distinct from 
Botany, and a large increase of the staff' for 
Chemistry ; each new professor to have, of course, 
a separate laboratory and a demonstrator. In 
Geology the late eminent Professor Phillips was 
content to ask for one competent assistant. 

The Hebrew, Sanskrit, and Anglo-Saxon Pro¬ 
fessors wish for no assistance. But Professor Max 
Muller reports that, if it be desired to establish 
a real School of Comparative Philology, there 
would be needed seven new Chairs for the Teu¬ 
tonic, Celtic, New Latin, Semitic, Persian, Egyp¬ 
tian, and Chinese, coupled, if possible, with 
Tataric and Mongolic; also, in view of our Indian 
responsibilities, a professor of the New Sauskrit 
languages. 

l)r. Acland, as Regius Professor of Medicine, 
makes a scarcely less formidable demand, in case it 
be intended to make Oxford the seat of practical 
medical education, enumerating the Chairs which 
already exist in the University of Edinburgh, and 
the lectures at Guy’s Hospital, as compared with 
the one Medical Professor at Oxford, himself. He 
suggests, however, that Oxford should rather aim 
at developing only the scientific side of medicine, 
in which case for the present four new lecturers 
might suffice. 

Lastly, Mr. Ruskin, as Professor of the Fine 


Arts, would be satisfied with two “ Readerships,” 
one in Modelling, and one in Painting. 

This somewhat tedious list is given to show that, 
taking the requirements as stated by those most 
conversant with them, an addition at this time of 
some five and twenty or thirty professors, aud as 
many readers, would suffice. And the largest 
salary suggested by any of the boards is, for a 
professor 1,000/., for a reader or assistant 400/. a 
year. But also it is pointed out by the Dean of 
Christ Church and others, that many of these 
Chairs would be worth maintaining only if a man 
really eminent in the subject were forthcoming, 
and tailing this, the endowment might with more 
advantage be devoted to some other Chair. He 
therefore proposes that in the interests of learning 
and science a fund be formed and placed under con¬ 
trol of persons carefully selected; that this board 
have power to assign professorships for life or 
for a term of years to men who have attained 
or are attaining eminence in branches of study 
not otherwise recognised in the University ; and 
that such professorships as a rule be terminable 
with the tenure of the persons for whom they were 
created. 

With such provision for the less necessary 
Chairs, all the requirements that have been an¬ 
nounced might be provided for about 30, 0001. 
a year, an expense which might be met by the 
appropriation of less than one-third of the fel¬ 
lowships to the maintenance of professors and 
readers. 

Of the remaining fellowships Mr. Pattison 
would assign almost the whole, if not to profes¬ 
sorships aud headships, at least to eminence in 
the several departments of learning, such as can 
be attained only in maturer years. 

The interests of learning pure and simple may 
seem to point in this direction. But before ap¬ 
proving such an absolute change, we should 
remember that the question has other bearings. 

In the first place, at the Universities and else¬ 
where, the general feeling is in favour of allowing 
a tutor to retain his fellowship, even after mar¬ 
riage, so long as he is rendering active service to 
his college as a place of education. Mr. Patti¬ 
son's idea perhaps transcends all college interests. 
But if so, it belougs not to the present, nor to the 
immediate future. For the present there will be 
college tutors, and although their fellowships 
already bring in less than their fees, yet “ to be 
paid wholly out of fees, or, if necessary, to have 
a small stipend in aid of fees,” would be for them 
a downward step, to the position now occupied 
by private tutors, who also will probably continue 
to exist. For college tutors, the reform really 
needed is one which at Oxford has made great 
progress, namely, combination among the colleges 
to divide the work, so that each tutor may lecture 
on his special subjects to larger and better assorted 
classes than a single college can furnish. Of such 
college tutors, the most distinguished are on their 
way to become University lecturers or prolessors 
in the departments which they make their own. 
Meanwhile, some sixty or eighty fellowships must 
be retained for them. 

But, also, something may be said iu favour of 
prize fellowships generally. They encourage (too 
lavishly, no doubt) the devotion of many years at 
school and four expensive years at college to the 
courses of study marked out for the highest Uni¬ 
versity honours, not only in the old schools of 
classical literature and mathematics, but in those 
of natural science, history, jurisprudence, and 
theology. To describe these studies as “ the 
elements of the learned languages,” is- some¬ 
what out of date, and less accurate than be¬ 
comes a lending University reformer. If these 
are not the methods best adapted to lay the broad 
foundation of liberal learning, and further to pre¬ 
pare the bases on which future eminence in the 
several departments of human knowledge may 
rest, let the Universities acknowledge this, and re¬ 
arrange their course of studies. But if the present 
course, or courses, for honours are believed to be 
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the best training up to the age of three oe four 
and twenty, the latest to which most men can 
afford to continue their studies without liberal 
assistance from endowments, let this, too, be 
acknowledged. It is not well to grudge to those 
who at this age show the highest proficiency and 
fairest promise the prize of such an income, not 
for life but for seven or ten years, that they may 
enter on their professions, or on their further 
studies, free from narrowing cares and from the 
necessity of seeking, instead of higher attainments, 
immediate pecuniary returns. To underrate the 
intlucnce for good that such University men have 
in their professions, in public life, through the 
press, and not least in connecting the Universities 
and colleges with the outer world, may be to take 
not a higher but a narrow and one-sided view even 
of the interests of learning. 

It may not seem too much, then, to retain in 
all about two hundred fellowships accessible, as 
at present, to younger men by competitive exami¬ 
nation, but terminable after seven, or at most ten 
years, except when held in combination with 
educational or other special duties. This shorter 
tenure, aud the promotions of college tutors to 
University appointments, would cause a some¬ 
what more rapid succession, so that there would 
be on an average, instead of two or three, some 
five-and-twenty vacancies each year. But it 
might be in the power of all colleges, as it is at 
present of some, bv a majority of two-thirds, to 
elect to such a fellowship, without examination, a 
professor or public lecturer insufficiently endowed, 
or any person eminently qualified to render special 
service. 

There would remain unappropriated of the pre¬ 
sent number some forty fellowships, or 12,000/. 
a year. For this sum it is easy to tiud employ¬ 
ment. The laboratories alone, and other material 
requirements to which reference has been made, 
would soon exhaust it. Provision also may be 
needed for retiring pensions. 

But a scheme more akin to the present applica¬ 
tion of the money has been propounded, and has 
been received with considerable favour. This is 
best set forth in an able pamphlet by the Rev. J. 
Percival, head-master of Clifton College, entitled 
The Connexion of the Universities and the Great 
Toirns. The English Universities are not situated, 
as the Scottish Universities mostly are, in great 
towns. This has led to a divorce between com¬ 
merce and manufacture on the one hand, and 
learning and science on the other, greater even 
than exists on this side of the Tweed. Mr. Per- 
cival's proposal is that the wealthier colleges 
should appropriate certain of their fellowships 
as stipends for professors, who should be mem¬ 
bers of the college, but should reside for six 
months of each year in the great towns, and be¬ 
come the centres there of study and intellectual 
life. The towns, on the other hand, he 
proposes should subscribe an equal sum to¬ 
wards the endowment of such chairs, and 
should provide suitable buildings, while the 
fees to be paid by students would add to the 
professor's income. On this principle, to provide 
for a great town a University stall of eight pro¬ 
fessors—sav one of mathematics, one of chemistry, 
one of physics, one of physiology, one of Latin 
and Creek, one of history, one of law and political 
economy, one of moral and metaphysical philo¬ 
sophy, would require the appropriation of only 
eight fellowships. So that if Oxford and Cambridge 
undertook the negotiation each with four towns, 
thirty-two fellow ships from each University, or 
less tlinn one-tenth of the present number, would 
suffice. These fellowships would not Ire less, per¬ 
haps more, attractive than the rest as prizes. The 
successlul candidates for them would for the most 
part lie of matnrer age than twenty-five, perhaps 
often promoted from prize fellowships, and them¬ 
selves hoping for promotion ultimately to chairs 
at Oxford or Cambridge. For the advantages 
to be gained by this application of a few fellow¬ 
ships, reference may be made to Mr. Percival's 


pamphlet, which well deserves a careful reading. 
His plan, or something like it, has been taken up 
spontaneously by colleges both at Oxford and 
Cambridge, and is thus in a fair way to receive a 
practical trial. 

Provided (which should be the first considera¬ 
tion) that the central life remains vigorous at the 
universities themselves, there can be little doubt 
that Oxford and Cambridge would gain by thus 
connecting themselves with the larger centres of 
population, as there must be many persons fitted 
for the student life who cannot afford to make 
the first experiment by leaving their homes and 
places of employment to settle in provincial uni¬ 
versity towns. 

Meanwhile the enterprise with which the old 
universities of late have taken on themselves the 
duty of examining the results of higher education 
throughout the country, must soon have the effect 
of greatly invigorating and raising the standard of 
the intellectual life at Oxford and Cambridge. 

Looked at from this point of view, the 44,000/. 
at Oxford, or .'10,000/. at Cambridge spent on 
scholars, exhibitioners, and prizemen, seems by no 
means excessive. Xow that education is be¬ 
ginning to be organised throughout the United 
Kingdom, so that the ablest and most industrious 
children from the elementary schools may be 
assisted to receive a longer education, and then 
that the most successful of their number may 
again be selected for higher studies, and ulti¬ 
mately for a University course, it is not dispropor¬ 
tionate to the great revenues of Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge that they should oiler between them annually 
about one thousand stipends of 70/. each, and per¬ 
haps half that number of stipends of 40/., to the 
most promising students throughout the country 
for the four or five years of their university edu¬ 
cation. It seems desirable, however, that means 
should be taken to appropriate a fair number of 
the smaller stipends to students of the class who 
stand most in need, such as the poorer men who 
now live at Oxford or Cambridge unconnected 
with any college or hall. A few of the ablest of 
these from year to year have been elected to the 
ordinary open scholarships, but it would be well 
if some of the colleges would offer exhibitions 
to be competed for separately by “ unattached 
students.” One of the most successful of 
recent University reforms has been the per¬ 
mission thus to attend the University without 
incurring the expenses of a college. Experience 
has shown that degrees can thus be obtained, 
though with fewer advantages, at a much lower 
cost than had been possible, viz., for less than 50/. 
a year. The only exhibitions at Oxford as yet 
reported as being specially given to unattached 
students are two of 25/. a year offered by the 
Grocers’ Company, and one of 30/. a year offered 
bv a non-resident fellow of a College. Many of 
the Colleges, however, have been liberal in per¬ 
mitting them to attend College lectures without 
charge. The University has received from them 
in fees and dues more than has been expended by 
the delegacy who attend to their interests. 

The University, unfortunately, as compared 
with the Colleges, is poor—“magnas inter opes 
inops.” At Oxford the total University income, 
external and internal, including trust funds, is 
only 48,00U/., at Cambridge only 34,000/., with 
little prospect of increase. This does not include 
any profits of the University Press, which seem to 
be omitted from the report. The activity of the 
Press at Oxford of late has been remarkable and 
highly beneficial to education and to learning; let 
us hope that it has been also lucrative. But one 
advantage of great wealth to a University is, that 
it ought thereby to be enabled to deal liberally as 
a publisher with authors, bringing out important 
works of learning or of science without too much 
regard to the market that they may command. 

For this, as well as other reasons, it may be 
matter for regret that some part of the superfluous 
wealth of the Colleges does not belong to the 
Universities. But any proposal to treat the 


property of so many distinct corporations as a 
common fund would be legitimately, stoutly, and 
successfully resisted. The most that is proposed 
in this direction is that the Colleges should tax 
themselves, in some fair proportion to their 
wealth, to form a fund for University purposes. 
But this could only be done by general consent, 
and perhaps not to any large amount. 

It may have seemed to those who are familiar 
with the distinction between University and 
Colleges, that some of the proposals already dis¬ 
cussed—the conversion of fellowships, for in¬ 
stance, into professorships—amount to taking 
College funds for University uses. 

But this is not necessarily so. Already some 
of the Colleges, under the influence of the former 
Report and Executive Commission, have come 
forward liberally to maintain professorships for 
the benefit of the whole University—only retain¬ 
ing a special interest in the funds by requiring 
that the professor should become a member of the 
College, and that the College should have some 
honorary share in his election. A further ex¬ 
tension of this not only is easier to accomplish, 
but in itself is preferable to an abandonment of 
revenues by the Colleges to the University. It 
tends to unite the professorial with the College 
system; to preserve the esprit de cor/u of the 
Colleges, which may be compared to that of 
regiments in the army; to evoke a generous rivalry 
amongthe wealthier corporations in bestowing suen 
benefits on the general academical community; and 
lastly, which may perhaps enlist some support, it 
naturally lends to College expenditure upon labo¬ 
ratories and other apparatus for professors whom 
they have undertaken to maintain. 

It seems scarcely possible that such reforms as 
have been indicated can be carried out on a large 
scale, and with enough of method and of order, 
except by the aid of some central body, either 
constituted by the Universities themselves, or, 
more probably', a new Executive Commission ap* 
pointed by Parliament. But if the latter course 
should be preferred, it is important not only that 
full scope should be given for spontaneous action 
on the part of the Universities and Colleges, 
but that the public generally should know that 
the reform comes less from without than from 
within. Even the reforms accomplished twenty 
years ago were originated not so much by Par¬ 
liament, or by public opinion, as by the prolonged 
and persevering efforts of a few leading members 
of the Universities. And now when these earlier 
reforms are beginning to bear fruit, when expe¬ 
rience has shown the value of the professorial 
system, when a large number of the fellows of 
Colleges have been elected by open competition, 
when narrow college prejudices have begun to dis¬ 
appear, and voluntary alliances between Colleges 
are springing up, when the Universities are dis¬ 
playing in every direction unwonted energy, 
lengthening their cords and strengthening their 
stakes, the public should not be misled to think 
they' have to deal with retrograde, obstinate, or 
lethargic 'corporations. Rather let them believe 
that with such aid from the Legislature as ex¬ 
perience may prove to be required, the Universities 
and Colleges will take the lead in further reform, 
and will rise easily and gracefully to the position 
they ought to occupy before the world. Oxford 
and Cambridge have not held their own of late 
against the German Universities as seats of learn¬ 
ing, though perhaps more might be said for them 
as places of wholesome education, schools for 
training able statesmen, learned judges, a liberal 
and enlightened clergy. But already the tide has 
turned ; Europe has begun to recognise a change; 
and if they steadily pursue the course on which 
they have entered, the future will be theirs. 

What has been brought forward in these 
necessarily hurried pages comes to this. Our 
great national Universities have at their disposal 
extraordinary resources. Much of their present 
application is good, but the whole should be ex¬ 
amined from a central point of view, and any 
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waste at once arrested. Without revolutionary 
or communistic change, and avoiding extravagant 
expenditure in any one direction, it seems possible 
at once to retAiu the present headships as the 
highest rewards of learning; to strengthen the 
staff of University professors and readers—a point 
of vital importance—as much as they themselves 
desire; to supply such material resources as they 
need; to keep a liberal provision of prize-fellow- 
ships; to connect the Universities by provincial 
professorships with the great towns, if they will 
do their share; to maintain the existing supply of 
open scholarships and exhibitions; and to appro¬ 
priate separate exhibitions in eonnexion with the 
poorer class of unattached students lately admitted 
to the Universities, and also with the local ex¬ 
aminations which they superintend throughout 
the country. At the same time means should not 
be wanting for improving the College libraries, 
and especially for the better housing of the great 
Bodleian Library at Oxford, perhaps the most 
valuable in the world, which is not even free from 
danger of a conflagration. 

If these items of expenditure seem to run beyond 
the ample income of the present, further affluence 
in the course of fifteen years will increase the 
endowments of Oxford by 124,000/., and of Cam¬ 
bridge by 40,000/. The internal income also will 
increase with growing numbers, and if moderate 
fees be assigned to some of the professors, their 
stipends need not make so large a claim on the 
endowments. 

One word in conclusion for the Scottish Uni¬ 
versities, and specially here for the University of 
Glasgow. We cannot but feel somewhat pain¬ 
fully the contrast between the wealth of which 
we have been speaking and our poverty. Even 
tlie two or three prize fellowships—“reliquiae 
1 >auaum atque immitis Achilli ”—which Mr. 
Pattison and his friends propose to leave to Ox¬ 
ford and Cambridge in place of thirty-five a vear, 
would be a great boon to one of our Scottish 'Uni¬ 
versities. With slender means they have fought on 
well, and by concentrating the income on a few pro¬ 
fessorships, and making free demands for fees, have 
even contrived to rob Oxford and Cambridge of 
many of their best scholars, to fill Chairs at St. 
Andrew’s, Edinburgh, and Glasgow. But if the 
English Universities, out of their abounding 
wealth, are asked to colonise the larger towns, 
may not the wealthy towns of Scotland which 
already have Universities in or near them he 
moved to do more for their adequate endowment. 
It is hardly necessary to exhort them to this duty, 
for the golden stream has begun to flow, and 
perhaps nowhero more copiously than at Glasgow. 
But the soil is still thiretv, and whatever the 
great political economist may have said here to the 
contrary, we know from experience, as well as 
from Dr. Chalmers and all his pupils—“classis 
numerosa ’’—who to his and their satisfaction have 
slain Adam Smith’s argument again and again, 
that in these higher departments of culture the 
crop will hear some due proportion to the artificial 
irrigation. Charles Stuart Parker. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 
Physiological Action of Snake Poison. —An in¬ 
teresting paper on this subject, by Dr. T. Lauder 
Brunton ana Dr. Fayrer, appears in the Proceed¬ 
ings of the Royal Society (No. 140,1874). The 
snakes they have experimented upon have been, 
amongst others, the Naja tripudians, the Ophio- 
phagus elaps, Daboia Bussellii and Bungarus fas- 
ciatus, but especially the Naja and the Daboia, 
which last is a viperine snake. The general 
symptoms produced are in both cases nearly the 
same, consisting in depression, faintness, hurried 
respiration and exhaustion, lethargy, unconscious¬ 
ness, nausea, and vomiting. In dogs, Guinea-pigs, 
and rabbits, peculiar twitching movements occur, 
which seem to represent vomiting in them; occa¬ 
sionally, in fact, dogs and Guinea-pigs do vomit, 
and dogs are profusely salivated. As the poison¬ 


ing proceeds, paralysis appears sometimes affecting 
the nind legs first, and seeming to creep up the 
body, and sometimes affecting the whole animal 
nearly at the same time. There is loss of co¬ 
ordinating power of the muscles of locomotion, 
Haemorrhage, relaxation of the sphincters, and 
sanguineous or muco-sanguineous diarrhoea, often 
precede death, and are generally accompanied by 
convulsions. In fowls the appearance is one of 
extreme drowsiness; the head falls forward, rests 
on the beak, and gradually the bird, no longer 
able to support itself, crouches, then rolls over on 
its side. There are frequent startings, as if of 
sudden awaking from a drowsv state. Frogs are 
restless after the injection of cobra poison, perhaps 
however, only from the effect of the prick; a gradu¬ 
ally increasing torpor succeeds, the limbs are drawn 
up, and the head gradually sinks forward between 
the hands. The power of motion is lost before 
that of sensation. The heart continues to beat 
after all motion in the body has ceased. The 
bite of venomous serpeuts generally proves fatal 
to innocuous serpents, but not always; while 
venomous snakes are not generally affected, either 
by their own poison or that of another sort of 
snake, no less than fifteen drops of venom having 
been injected hypodermically into a cobra without 
effect. The activity of the poison is not destroyed 
and is scarcely impaired by drying. Coagulation 
of the venom by alcohol does not destroy its 
activity, the poisonous principle remaining in 
solution. 

Experiments made upon the mongoose ( Iler - 
pestei griseus), long supposed to he unaffected by 
the poison of venomous snakes, either on account 
of some peculiarity in the constitution of the 
animal, or, as the story used to run, on account of 
its knowledge of some herb which it used to eat as an 
antidote, showed that when fairly bitten it suc¬ 
cumbs like any other animal. Its great vigour 
and activity enable it to elude the snake. The 
pig, also thought to be proof against snake poison, 
escapes, probably by receiving the wound in the 
foot, where absorption is not rapid or vigorous. 

Experiments were made to see whether cobra 
poison had any effect on the germination of seeds, 
and it was found that that venom does not prevent 
germination, but interferes with it, especially 
when strong. 

The action of the poison is always most rapid 
when it is introduced directly into the circula¬ 
tion, as by injection into the jugular vein. It 
acts as a local irritant, causing suffusion and 
swelling when applied to the eye, and great extra¬ 
vasation of blood around the part where it has 
been injected. It does not produce any apparent 
change in the blood-disks or in the coagulation 
of the blood. It destroys the irritability of the 
muscles when directly applied to them, and softens 
the tissue, rendering it apt to decompose. 

In regard to the cure of snake bites, they have 
no belief in the efficacy of the plan suggested by 
Dr. Halford, namely, the injection of ammonia; 
but they think death might be prevented in some 
instances at least by the combined action of trans¬ 
fusion of blood and the maintenance of artificial 
respiration. 

The Rule of the Gases in the Coagulation of the 
Blood. —MM. E. Mathieu and V. Urbain, in a 
paper communicated to the Academy of Sciences 
at the meeting held on September 14, 1874, 
state as the result of their experiments: 1. 
That carbonic acid is the agent of the sponta¬ 
neous coagulation of the blood. 2. That during 
life the obstacle to this coagulation resides 
in the blood corpuscles, these having as their 
special ' function the fixation not only of the 
oxygen, hut also of the carbonic acid contained in 
the blood. As a result the coagulating action of 
the last-named gas cannot he exerted in physio¬ 
logical conditions. They proceed to show that 
there are many proofs of the participation of 
carbonic acid in the phenomena of the spontaneous 
coagulation of the Dlood. Thus, the amount of 
CO, contained in blood before coagulation, and 


after coagulation, was at 100°Fahr.,48-06 and 30-38 
cc.; at 80° Fahr., 60-00 and 44-86 cc.; at 60° 
Fahr., 49-00 and 40-06 cc.; and at 50° Fahr., 
64-50 and 42-50 cc. Again, the blood which returns 
from glandular organs, and especially from the 
kidneys, is incoagulable, and this blood contains 
very little carbonic acid (renal arterial blood 40-78 
cc. per cent., renal venous blood 16-00 cc. per 
cent.). So also, if the removal of carbonic acid 
from the blood be favoured by simple exosmose, 
coagulation will not take place; yet if it be placed 
in an atmosphere of carbonic acid, coagulation 
rapidly sets in. The clots, however, are softer 
than those which form in air, rendering it probable 
that oxygen influences their consistence. Lastly, 
certain neutral salts impede or prevent coagula¬ 
tion, but such salts fix a notable volume of car¬ 
bonic acid, and thus withdraw it from the blood. 

The Conduction of Sensory Impressions in the 
S/nnal Cord. —The part just issued of Ludwig's 
Arbeiten aus tier Physiolog. Anstalt zu Leipzig fur 
1872 contains several interesting papers. Among 
others is one by V. Nawrocki, who states that in 
1870 Miescher arrived at the conclusion that the 
fibres of the sciatic nerve, which can produce 
elevation of the blood pressure by reflex action, 
run, after their entrance into the cord, in the 
lateral white columns. Several years previously 
Tiirck had maintained that these columns con¬ 
tained sensory fibres. The researches of Miescher 
left it doubtful whether a portion of the sensory 
fibres acting upon the muscles of the vessels did 
not run in the grey substance of the spinal cord, 
and Nawrocki's experiments were undertaken with 
the view of determining this point, and he has 
satisfied himself that all the fibres of the sciatic 
nerve, which reflectorially effect increase of blood- 
pressure, run upwards within the upper segment 
of the lumbar region of the spinal cord in the 
lateral white column. 

New Method of procuring Large Quantities of 
Lymph. —Dr. Lesser (Ludwig's Arbeiten, 1872, 
p. 04) states that he has been successful in ob¬ 
taining large quantities of lymph by placing the 
animal (dog) under the influence of woorara, and 
introducing- a tube into the thoracic duct, while 
artificial respiration was maintained. Occasionally 
the tube becomes stopped up with coagulum, but 
it mav easily bo cleared with a fine wire. The 
quantity procured amounted in 55 per cent, of all 
the animals experimented on, to more than 0-6 
cubic centimetres per minute. 

At the Congress at Lille of the French As¬ 
sociation for the Advancement of Science, an 
elaborate address was delivered by M. Wurtz, 
in the course of which he reviewed the pro¬ 
gress of chemistry from tlie time of Lavoisier 
to our own day. Coming to the discoveries show¬ 
ing that certain atoms, or substances, could be re¬ 
moved from compounds, and others substituted for 
them, he said, all the compounds derived by sub¬ 
stitution, affecting tlie same substance, were ranged 
in the same family of which that substance was 
the head. From thence arose groups of bodies 
perfectly distinct from each other, the number of 
which was increasing every day. The honour 
of classifying them belonged to Laurent and 
Gerhardt. Laurent was the first to point out that 
certain number of mineral and organic compounds 
had the same composition as water, and this idea, 
brilliantly developed by Williamson, had been 
generalised by Gerhardt, who referred all com¬ 
pounds, mineral and organic, to a small num¬ 
ber of types, of which hydrochloric acid, water, 
and ammonia, were the principal. In these com¬ 
paratively simple compounds, one element can be 
replaced by another element, or by a group of 
atoms behaving as a radical, in such a way as to 
yield a multitude of compounds related to each 
other by analogy of structure, if not by resem¬ 
blance of properties. Bodies of the water type, 
mineral and organic, are, according to the 
nature of their elements or their radicals, 
powerful bases, energetic acids, or neutral sub- 
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stances, facts which connect together the most 
diverse bodies and break down the barriers which 
former theories had imagined between inorganic 
and organic chemistry. In reply to the question 
why the bodies mentioned as types deserve 
that title, M. Wurtz explained that certain 
elements impressed definite characters on their 
compounds. The atoms of chlorine are so con¬ 
stituted that one of them only wants one atom 
of hydrogen to form hydrochloric acid, while 
oxygen takes two atoms of hydrogen to form 
water, and one atom of nitrogen requires three to 
form ammonia, and one atom of carbon takes four 
to make marsh gas. At the moment of combina¬ 
tion the atoms rush together, and there is usually 
an evolution of heat resulting from an expenditure 
of active force in the meUe. Atoms of different 
bodies are not endowed with the same aptitude 
for combination, and when atoms combine, their 
movements are subjected to a reciprocal co-ordi¬ 
nation which determines the pattern of the new 
system and its equilibrium. Alluding to the 
connexion of chemistry and physics, M. Wurtz 
observed that it is in the movements of atoms 
and molecules we must look to discover, not only 
tho source of chemical forces, but also the cause 
of the physical modifications which matter under¬ 
goes, including the phenomena of light, heat, 
and electricity. Illustrating the modern theory of 
heat, he said: heat a bar of steel and it will dilate 
with anil-resistible force, a portion of the heat hav¬ 
ing been employed in causing a divergence of its 
molecules. Ileat a gas, it will likewise dilate, and 
a portion of its heat disappears in producing its 
still greater dilatation; ana it is easy to prove 
this consumption of heat, for if you heat the same 
gas without permitting its dilatation, it requires 
less beat to raise it to the same temperature. 
Heat produces three different effects: an eleva¬ 
tion of temperature by increasing the vibratory 
energy, an augmentation of volume by widening 
the distance between the atoms or molecules, and 
finally, by further amplifying their trajectories it 
destroys the equilibrium of the system, producing 
decomposition, or fresh combination. He asks, is 
it easy to conceive that the physical and chemical 
forces which act on ponderable bodies are applied 
to matter in a diffused and continuous state. Is it 
not more natural to suppose that they operate upon 
definite and limited particles which represent the 
points of application of all the forces f According 
to this view, the universe is formed of two sorts 
of matter, ether and atomic substance : the one 
infinitely rarified, homogeneous, and filling all 
space, and consequently enormous in its mass, 
impalpable and imponderable; the other discon¬ 
tinuous, heterogeneous, and only filling a very 
limited portion of the immensity of space, although 
it forms the great assembly of worlds. 

Students of the new chemistry will be familiar 
with most of these explanations, but we have ex¬ 
tracted them from a report of the entire address 
given in the Revue Scientifique, because they supply 
an excellent and popularly intelligible resume 
of a chemical philosophy that harmonises with 
the development doctrines of the Darwinian 
school. , 


FINE ART. 

THE »rni.KT GALLERY : OIL-rlCTTRES. 

The eighth exhibition of “Cabinet-pictures in 
Oilopened at this Gallery on October 2(1. It is 
a sufficiently meagre collection: mediocrity is 
spiced with skill, aud relieved here and there by 
something that has artistic purpose or method of 
a superior kind. 

The most charming picture in the gallery is con¬ 
tributed by Mr. Hughes, and the most disciplined 
one bv Mr. Legros. Our Daughter, by the former 
artist, represents a lovelv maiden, full of the grace 
and sentiment of an English girl of breeding, 
somewhat wan and fragile in her exquisite bloom, 
who half kneels on the grass of the lawn to caress 
a white pigeon; she compresses its back lightly 


downwards. Her father and mother, old-fashioned 
county-people with immensely florid visages 
and redundant corporations, look on from the 
background, with sunflowers dispread around 
them, and beagles pacing about. Mr. Hughes has 
perhaps never done anything more tender and 
gentle than this little work; which is as much 
as could well be said in that line of encomium. Mr. 
Legros's painting, named A Fishmonger, presents 
the interior of a shop, apparently (to judge by the 
view out of window) in some English cathedral 
town; the character of the two denizens of the 
shop, however—one of them in shirt-sleeves, the 
other wearing his hat and smoking a short clay 
pipe—is certainly not English but French. The 
well-varied stock of fish is painted with that 
excellent combination of simplicity, ease, and 
spirit, which distinguishes Mr. Legros's work of 
this kind. He is one of the painters who can 
treat a subject not calling upon the powers of 
thoughtfulness or invention, with a dignified re¬ 
serve and unembarrassed seriousness which avail 
to keep the work far above the level of triviality, 
and within the limits of fine style in art. 

Mr. Stanhope selects, in The Banks of the Styx, 
a grand and strange theme, making severe imagi¬ 
native demand: naturalism would not here count 
for much, and has not been aimed at. We see 
two lovers, forlorn souls wearied out with the life- 
struggle, waiting on one side of Styx, while Charon 
in his boat rows towards them up the stream: 
they are eager to be away Rnd across, though a 
happy peace seems not destined to be theirs for 
ever. The roekbound rivulet, the ironbound 
crags, the conception of the figures themselves, 
give much unity to this work—in some regards, 
the most important on the walls. In essential 
respects, we prefer it considerably to Mr. Poin¬ 
ter's much smaller canvas, Psyche's Awakening, 
where the nymph is represented catching her first 
sight of the Mansion of Love, as described in Mr. 
Morris’s poem:— 

11 She. standing in the yellow morning sun. 

Could scarcely think lu-r happy life was done. 

Or that the place was made for misery.” 

This composition gives a certain lofty, dreamy 
impression, with its sweep of half-beclouded 
mountains duskily reddened in the dawn: the 
colour, however, is not felicitous, showing more of 
a mauve-tint than of a “yellow morning sun.” 
The whole treatment has something that seems 
caught from Mr. Leighton, and is more scenic 
than rightly ideal. Dawn and Dag, by Mr. 
Watts, must also be counted less than successful. 
Dawn is a female air-floating figure—not the 
rosy-fingered Aurora, but an embodiment of those 
early and pallid beginnings of light when the 
reign of Darkness is still well-nigh undisputed, des¬ 
tined though it be to rapid overthrow. Her 
drapery is of obscure blue in rippled folds, pro¬ 
longing the tint of the more broadly-rippling 
blue sky below her, which we think the best 
point in the picture. Day, poised behind her in 
the air, is a male impersonation, ruddy-fleshed, 
and with rubescent. varicoloured winirs. The pose 
and action of both figures are rather of the lax, 
half-thought-out kind, and their faces undefined. 

Mr. Storey rarely gives us anything* that is not 
well treated from its own point of view; but 
there is irritating insignificance in the subject- 
matter. Such is the case with Enough is as Good 
as a Feast, in which we find a gentleman of the 
seventeenth century dining off a pheasant, and 
his housekeeper holding a second pheasant in her 
hand. This is Dutch art with a vengeance: not 
so low in type, certainly, as many well-accredited 
specimens of the schools of Holland, but just as 
destitute of meaning and artistic raison d'etre. 
The better the workmanship, and the more 
pleasing the detail of social life in costume and 
accessory, so much the more unsatisfying does the 
sum-total remain. Mr. Hodgson continues to 
gain in firmness and completeness of execution: 
his Postmaster-Generals Office, Tangiers, appears to 
show something of the influence of Gdrome, super* 


induced upon the painter’s own mode of work. 
A Lowland Fisherman's Homs exhibits to ad¬ 
vantage the strong, resolute, rather hard-featured 
manner of Mr. Hemy. It is pleasant in ensemble, 
and in detail also; but would lose nothing by a 
little more suavity along with its positivenees. 
The Orange Girl of Mr. Thomas Grahame, a 
young Irish woman under the colonnade of a 
London theatre, has force and spontaneity, hut 
beyond this not much. Mr. Pepys Cockerell, in 
the painting named First on the Spot, has chosen 
an odd subject, and treated it cleverly: a gentle¬ 
man of the time of Charles I. who has been slain 
in a duel beside a willow-bordered streamlet, and 
whose corpse is enquiringly snuffed at by two 
calves, let out to browse the morning herbage. Mr. 
Walter Crane has seldom missed his mark more 
observably than in the little specimen of affectation 
entitled Cupid and my Dame, with a quotation from 
Spenser. 

Two works which may be called promising are 
the Poor Travellers and the Maidenhood of Mr. 
Wise ; the first has a certain intensity of aim, and 
the second breadth of manner. The Waning 
Light of Mr. P. R. Morris may be commended 
along with these. Pictures are contributed by 
two ladies of the Epps family: Under the Peart, 
by E. Epps, and “ Because the Music went that 
Way,” by N. Epps. Both ladies have talent of a 
superior kind, and fine practical training; the 
second specimen is the more satisfactory, and, 
with its vigorous direct method of realisation, is 
not far from attaining all that it aims at. Dicellers 
in the Desert, a figure-subject with a smoking 
Arab and a hoopoe, is interesting as coming from 
the hand of the admirable painter of landscape 
and sea-pieces, Mr. Henry Moore. Bertie, a Por¬ 
trait, is the contribution of Miss Alyce Thomy- 
erofty a damsel in an orchard-clump, companioned 
by a white kitten (if indeed the rather ungeneric¬ 
looking animal is of the feline kind). This is an 
incomplete work, yet not wanting in style. Wel¬ 
come as the Flowers in May is not a fortunate 
specimen of Mr. Robert Macbeth's uncommon 
capacitv. It represents a young lady entering a 
room, holding a nosegay—perhaps as a birthday 
present to some unseen parent or grandparent. 
The action and expression are impulsive, but the 
face, with its beaming eyes aud open mouth, misses 
softness in the effort after eagerness, and must be 
pronounced somewhat clumsy. He won't hurt 
you, bv Mr. Heywood Hardy, a rather dressy 
little girl with a bloodhound, is carefully and 
approvably painted. The like praise, in unstinted 
measure, belongs to The Young Signor, by Mr. J. 
Forbes-Robertson, a gentleman whose recent suc¬ 
cesses as an actor should not make us forget that he 
has, if he likes to work for it, a future before 
him as a painter as well: this handsome mediaeval 
Italian head is pourtrayed with vigour and tine 
taste. The last figure-subjects which we need 
name are by M. Regamev, Uu Bivouac de Tirail¬ 
leurs Algerians, Turcos, Champagne de la Crimee, 
a well-sized and fairly effective sketch; and by 
Mr. Hayllar, A Visit to the National Gallery, 
showing an elderly farmer and his wife asleep 
amid the masterpieces of old art—true enough, 
and, in all conscience, low enough. 

In the landscape section we re-encounter three 
of the painters already named—Messrs. Macbeth, 
Moore, and Hemy. “ While Fishing-boatslienedlA 
in the Bay,'' by the first-mentioned artist, is per¬ 
haps the most telling picture in the room—the 
one which most decisively catches the eye by 
force and luminousness of execution. On inspec¬ 
tion, it is little “ painty ” (as artists say), but none 
the less skilful and striking: Mr. Macbeth evi¬ 
dently has before his mind's eye, as a model, the 
pictorial method of Millais, and no more masterly 
standard of practice need be wished for among our 
exhibitors. A subject of a nearly similar class has 
been selected by Mr. Hemy— Salmon Fishermen 
Mending Nets : a good example of his style, though 
not absolutely one of the best. By Mr. Moore 
are Late Autumn. Frosty Morning, grey and 
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graceful; and the Mediterranean in a Gale, Study. 
The often misused name of “ study ” is rightly 
applied to this excellent production ; which, with 
great rapidity and even offhandedness of work, 
does nevertheless embody very acute perception 
of appearances and understanding of the underly¬ 
ing facts. The ship tosses; the lumpish sea, blue 
in general tint, shows freauent bottle-green linings 
of the tumbled weltering billows, and white crests 
which vapour off here and there into pouring 
spray-drifts. Another really noticeable storm 
picture is The Wreck on Boulogne Sands of Mr. 
Arthur Severn—perhaps the best work he has 
ever produced, for impressiveness and dignity of 
conception, combined with well-balanced and 
disciplined execution. The storm has been wear¬ 
ing on this long while, and is now dim and 
ghostly; a dreadful red light perturbs the horizon; 
grey veils of cloud lift and thicken again; grey 
waves swirl in, sweeping the bare level of dubious- 
tinted sand. The pictures of Mr. Hamilton Mac- 
allum might, for strenuous force, be named along 
with the one by Mr. Macbeth already noticed; he 
has indeed a very vivid sense of the strong over¬ 
mastering contrasts or alliances of light and 
shadow at sea,—the loaded local colour, the 
densely darkened recesses of the unresting ripples. 
Of his three contributions, the one named 
Into a Quiet Haven is perhaps the least commend¬ 
able, extremely forcible though it certainly is. 
Talcing on board the Skipper shows a full measure of 
skill in the treatment of figures as well as scenery; 
and A Westerly Breeze is highly enjoyable—only 
less fresh and bracing than its subject-matter of 
ridged and densely blue sea, with the legioned sea¬ 
gulls dipping and hovering, flocking and dispers¬ 
ing momently. Another painter who has worked 
with much vigour of brush and liquid depth of 
colour is Mdme. Gazin, whose Evening is notice¬ 
able for effect. Mr. Alma-Tadema sends a small 
landscape with a figure of a girl on a heath 
sheltered under her sunlit parasol, Sunny Days ; 
a capital bit of truth, interpreted by an artistic 
eye and hand. 

Other landscapes may be cited summarily, taken 
mostly as we pass them on the walls. The Great 
Eire at the Pantechnicon, as seen from Hyde Park, 
by the portrait-paipter Mr. Richmond, an inte¬ 
resting record. After Rain, Trefriw, North Wales, 
bv J. Aumonier, a capable study of torrent-form; 
also Bumbling Waters, by Tristram Ellis, some¬ 
what similar in general subject, with more variety 
and more (if the obvious look of liquidity. A 
Summer e E:e, by Joseph Knight, effective, but 
rather !■< avy-handed. The Moated Grange, by 
AV. ("ristian Symons, well felt, and with good 
foliac e-drawing. Leafless, by George Harvey, a 

P icture of trees in mid-winter. The work of Mr. 

A'xdt'ii L. Pocock, to which is appended the 
quotation, 

** The moon charms the watery world below, 

Wakes the still seas, and makes them ebb and flow,” 
is fi trie cable in its tone of colour, compounded of 
green, blue, and grey. Along with The Hour of 
Smoke, South Devon, by Percy Maequoid, and 
The Castle at Harlech, from the Marsh, by J. 
AV. B. Knight, some small pictures by Mr. Edwin 
Edwards, the etcher, deserve notice; particu¬ 
larly Muusehold Heath, Norwich, with the spire 
of the cathedral, and some few other lofty 
summits, just showing over the solid expanse of 
the heath itself. By Claud Calthrop, In the Villa 
Borghese, Rome, large and forcible. By John 
Parker, Cottage at Brailes, Warwickshire, in a 
manner studied from such executants as Messrs. 
Walker and Pinwell; a very efficient piece of 
work, rather too bare in surface. Two Swiss 
mountain-scenes by Mr. Gale, Valley of the Schnta- 
dribach, and Wengen. A Lake, by T. Blake 
Wirgman, is marked by facile realisation; also 
Through the Brook, by A. B. Grahame, with 
tangly vegetation across the stones which pave 
a rivulet. River-scene, Holland, by Charles 
Thornely, praiseworthy for sunlight. Early 
Spring in the Woodlands is a pleasant work 


by Mrs. Harry Goodwin; who sends likewise a 
rocky coast-scene, the refined style of which 
derives partly from Turner and partly from Alfred 
Hunt. This lady’s husband contributes a curious 
subject, The Sea, Above and Below: in the central 
compartment we discern the surface of the sea; 
in the two side-compartuients, the fishes swimming 
within its waters. Blessing the Sea, by W. L. 
Wyllie, a French fete-scene, is bright and minute; 
On the Nile near Cairo, by Ditchfield, pourtrayed 
with much exactitude. One of the laudable foreign 
exhibitors is H. W. Mesdag, author of Unloading 
a Herring-Boat, Schevening. Mr. Prinsep's Autumn 
in the Isle of Wight counts among the more con¬ 
siderable landscapes here: it has a natural but 
rather a heavy aspect. 

In animal-painting, we have to notice the Tim 
of Mr. Nettleship; a youthful lion taking his ease 
in a quiet retreat. There is less subject here than 
in several of the painter’s conspicuously fine 
studies of wild-brute life, but the same general 
quality of truth and intellectual observation. See 
also the painting of Mr. J. Macbeth, Dozing —a 
pinky-white cockatoo amid hydrangeas and other 
harmoniously tinted blossoms ; and, for ordinary 
flower-painting, as usual, the three masterly ex¬ 
amples by M. Fantin. The exhibition contains 
one single sculptural work, the terra-cotta by M. 
Dalou, Paysanne Erannaise ; a charming thing, 
like all else that its author produces. 

\V. M. Rossetti. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Watts, R.A., has recently commenced a 
painting of considerable size, the subject of which 
is a hitherto untouched moment in the story of 
Lady Godiva. Artists have invariably treated 
either the ride through the town, or the moment 
of setting out. In either case we naturally 
find her represented as occupying a very unusual 
situation with an unabashed courage, driven by a 
touch of self-consciousness almost past the line 
where impudence begins. Mr. W atts has set 
himself the task of conveying to the spectator an 
impression of the cost to the woman herself at 
which such an action as this must have been per¬ 
formed. 

“ Not only we that prate 

Of rights and wrongs, have loved the people well; 
.but she 

Did moro. and underwent and overcame, 

The woman of a thousand summers back.” 

Mr. Watts has selected the only moment In the 
rendering of which could be fitly embodied the suf¬ 
fering entailed by the execution of the act, the 
moment of Lady Godi va's return after the deed has 
been accomplished. Todepicthesitationatthepoint 
of setting out could only distress us by conveying 
the possibility of her refusing, with natural weak¬ 
ness, the ordeal before her; and the ride itself 
must be without an instant's faltering. What¬ 
ever occurs in her path she must none the less 
fearlessly bear up; but at the moment of return 
the dread reaction would swiftly overtake courage 
taxed to its uttermost powers of endurance. Mr. 
Watts shows the lady falling fainting from her 
palfrey into the arms of the women who have 
hurried to receive her at the stroke of noon. 

Mr. Leighton, R.A., is engaged in carrying 
out at the same time two very diverse works, each 
of which is in itself an undertaking of great im¬ 
portance. His small oil sketch treating the pro¬ 
cession of the Daphnephoria has already been 
described in these volumes (Academy, March 2$). 
This sketch he is now carrying out on a scale so 
considerable that its demands would seem likely 
to absorb the whole energies of the painter; but 
the restless genius of Mr. Leighton has found 
another vent. His charming talent in modelling 
is appreciated by all who have had the good 
fortune to see the sketches in clay which he has 
executed from time to time. One or two groups 
of the procession of the Daphnephoria have been 
thus carried out by Mr. Leighton: we may men¬ 


tion one in particular of three girls who advance 
dancing, their robes floating backwards on the 
air, which is wonderfully attractive from the lively 
grace of movement which has in it been success¬ 
fully caught. There is, however, one subject 
having an independent motive which was produced 
by Mr. Leighton last winter, and immediately 
commanded the admiration of the most com¬ 
petent judges. This remarkable group represents 
an athlete struggling with a serpent wiiich has 
entwined itself round his body. It is not too 
much to say that it is as fine as any antique of its 
size which has come down to us. Mr. Leighton’s 
friends were unanimous in urging him to carry the 
group out upon a larger scale. This is what'he is 
now engaged in doiug. The statue, when finished, 
is, we believe, to be cast in bronze; should it 
fulfil ultimately the promise of the smaller model, 
it will be the greatest, the most complete work 
which Mr. Leighton has yet accomplished. 

The statue of Artemisia in the Mausoleum room 
at the British Museum is at this moment in course 
of being set up anew. The pose of the whole 
figure, as originally set up by the late Mr. AYest- 
macott on its arrival in this country, has always 
appeared awkward and unsatisfactory. Something 
was evidently wrong with it, something unex¬ 
plained. Mr. Storey’s restoration, which has for 
some time past been standing by the side of the 
statue, only showed this the more plainly, and it 
was at last resolved to take the figure to pieces, 
and to set it up anew. This is a very arduous 
process, and not to be lightly undertaken. It in¬ 
volves considerable labour spent in merely digging 
out the lead with which the figure is plumbed, and 
in sawing across the seams of plaster which 
cement the original fractures. When at last these 
fractures are laid bare and clean, there begins a 
task which is terribly trying to the nerves and 
patience of the most phlegmatic workman. Each 
separate fragment has to be refitted, and in the 
present instance the labour was rendered even 
more onerous than usual, because, the opportunity 
presenting itself, it was thought desirable to try 
over again the heap of unfitted fragments which 
had been brought from the Mausoleum, and 
which had not yet found a place. Here, again, a 
word of comment is perhaps necessary. This 
trying of fragments requires not only the most 
acute and sustained attention accompanied by 
lively ingenuity, but experience has shown that 
it can only be successfully conducted bv a person 
who has never previously handled the p'ieces with 
the same intention. The eye must be quite fresh,* 
and unprejudiced by any past associations. For¬ 
tunately, a capable man was at hand, to whom the 
Mausoleum fragments were unfamiliar, and two 
very important discoveries have been made, the 
first involving a total change in the plumbing of 
the statue. One of the principal fractures passed 
right through the lower limbs, breaking through 
the right knee, from which, indeed, a large piece 
was detached, which has not been found. 
Ihis fracture in Mr. AY estmacott’s restoration was 
kept apart and open by a seam of plaster 
about two inches thick,' and thus the upper 
portion of the bodv was given a back¬ 
ward inclination, whiist the leg below the 
knee was stiffly thrust forward. It is now ascer¬ 
tained that the fracture is a clean fracture, the 
edges fit, and there is not, nor ever was, any pre¬ 
text for separating them in the manner above 
described. The consequences in altering the pose 
of the statue are most serious. The upper part of 
the figure, instead of inclining backwards, leans 
gently forwards, the right leg from the knee 
being slightly withdrawn beneath its weight. 
Thus an effect of height and dignity is instantly 
gained, and the sense of squareness, heaviness, 
and difficulty which has of old distressed the eve 
disappears. The second discovery is scarcely less 
important than the first. Artemisia wears a 
garment, one end of which is brought over the 
left shoulder from behind, whence it falls in heavy 
folds down the front in a perpendicular direction. 
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These folds terminated in an abrupt fracture. Mr. 
Storey, in his restoration, continued them nearly 
to the ground, and ended them in an inelegant 
little knob. Three days spent in incessant fitting 
and refitting, brought to light among the broken 
fragments the actual piece required to finish the 
folds of the drapery. They terminate in a pointed 
end, •which is now in its place, and not only shows 
us how these folds finished, but also at what dis¬ 
tance from the ground. 

An exhibition is to be opened at Blois, in the 
chateau, in the month of May, 1875. The muni¬ 
cipal authorities have voted the sum of 35,000 fr. 
for the fitting up of the wing of Gaston of Orleans 
for the exhibition, which will include one of re¬ 
trospective art. 

Some important frescoes of Pietro Perugino, the 
master of ltafTnelle, have been discovered in the 
cathedral of Corneto. M. Bompioni, a painter, 
has been sent bv the Minister of Public Instruction 
for Italy to examine and report upon them. 

A monument is about to be erected at Pere-la- 
Chaise to the memory of l' redel'ic Soulie. It is 
entirely of Belgian granite, the work of the sculp¬ 
tor Roland, and ornamented with a bronze medal¬ 
lion in high relief by Clesinger. 

There has been latelv found at Corbie (Somme) 
a fine painting by Vandyke. This picture, vyliich 
is signed, is GO centimetres by 104, and is painted 
on oak panel. It represents the interior of the 
apartments of ^ audyke, with his family, on a day 
of Ivermesse, after supper. It consists of ten figures, 
and on the walls of the room hangs the Ecce Homo 
of Vandyke, with other pictures and various ob¬ 
jects of art. 

The Chronique reports the discovery of a 
splendidly carved and painted reliquary of early 
fifteenth century work in the church of Marsal, a 
church already rich in relics of the Middle Ages. 
The reliquary'is in the form of a church with five 
naves, and "is 73 centimetres in length, 31 in 
breadth, and 35 in height. On the outside are sculp¬ 
tures in relief, representing the Adoration, Christ 
with His Disciples, and the Annunciation and 
Coronation of the Virgin, executed, it is said, in a 
most masterly manner, and in the interior are 
little niches in which are placed statuettes. This 
curious cathedral in miniature was formerly sur¬ 
mounted by aspire, but this, as well as most of the 
pinnacles of the buttresses and delicately carved 
tinials and crockets, has been broken . off. 
Several of the groups of sculpture appear to have 
been imitated from those of the Cathedral of 
Iteiras, a circumstance which makes it probable 
that the sculptor of this beautiful little reliquary 
was an artist working in that city. Traces of 
painting and gilding still remain upon it. It is 
proposed that it shall be properly restored and 
again placed in the church of Marsal. It is not 
stated how such a treasure came to be hidden, or 
how it was found. 

The Vendome Column has at length been 
restored to its former position, but the injuries 
due to its fall, and to the effects of neglect and 
wilful defacement, will require a prolonged process 
of restoration and cleaning before it will recover its 
former appearance. 

A number of stained glass windows of the 
early part of the sixteenth century, which had been 
removed for safety from various religious houses 
to the Jesuits’ College at Cologne, when threatened 
with sale by public auction under the Napoleonic 
regime, and had continued there ever since, have 
recently been placed in the sacristy, chapter-house, 
and north transept of Cologne Cathedral. 

The administration of the Luxembourg is at 
present occupied in transporting a certain number 
of the works of painters that have hitherto been 
included in its galleries, to the Louvre. By a 
wise arrangement the works of a deceased master 
of the French school cannot take rank in the 
Louvre until ten years after his death, when it 


may be supposed that the prejudices of contempo¬ 
rary criticism will no longer affect the justice of 
the verdict. Thus it has happened that Horace 
Vernet, Eugene Delacroix, Ingres, Paul Delaroche, 
and several other masters who now belong to the 
past, were still to be found among the living 
French painters for whom the galleries of the 
Luxembourg are more especially reserved, a fact 
that often caused ignorant or facetious enquiries 
after their addresses to be made to the guardians 
of the museum. They will from this time be 
found in their proper places in the Louvre. 

The exhibition of Paul Baudrv’s paintings for 
the New Opera House closed on October 16. 

At a recent sitting of the Municipal Council 
of Paris the sum of 200,000 francs was voted for 
works of art to be executed next year for the city 
of Paris. “ Ah! qu’il est loin,” says Le. Gaulois, “le 
temps oil le meme chapitre du budget ddpassait 
500,tHX) francs;” but we should be somewhat 
astonished in England to find our municipal 
authorities voting even 8,000/. for the purchase 
of works of art bv contemporary artists. 

As we often hear of the commission that is 
colled upon to distribute the eommandes (le la 
rille to the various artists, sculptors, painters, 
engravers and medallists judged worthy of the 
honour, it may be interesting to learn the names 
of the members of this commission as it is at 
present constituted. They are: Members by 
right—MM. Ferdinand Duval, president; Al- 
phand and Due, vice-presidents; Bailly, Michaud, 
and Tisserand. Members nominated—MM. Perrin, 
Jobbd Duval, Delzant, Signol, Gerorne, Bonnat, 
Dumont, Guillaume Jouffroy, Gatteaux,Henriquel- 
Dupont, Labrouste, Marquis de Chennevieres, de 
Longpdrier, Haureau, Leopold Delisle, Clement 
de Kis, Merruan, Bouvard and Cocheris. 

Pilot y’s latest work represents a scene from 
English history—Henry MIL repudiating Anne 
Boleyn. It has created a great sensation at 
Munich. 

The Portfolio for this month (October) contains 
the second part of Mr. C. T. Newton’s learned 
article on “ Greek Art in the Kimmerian Bos- 
poros.” It especially relates to the rich orna¬ 
ments in goldsmith's work that have been found 
in the tombs and mounds. Several fine specimens 
of these, as, for example, the Melos necklace and 
earrings, may now be seen in the British Museum. 
A study of “ Bough Structure,” by D. Oliver, 
will no 'doubt be acceptable to many artists and 
amateurs who find pleasure and instruction in 
the pages of the Portfolio, the only art periodical 
in England that at all meets their wants. 

Mr. J. E. Hopson, A.R.A., writes from Geneva 
to the Times of Mouday last, mentioning that the 
hand of the “ restorer ’’"has ruined what the Com¬ 
mune had spared in the case of two pictures in 
the Louvre. One is a Murillo, the other the 
Marriage of Cana, by Paul Veronese. Of the 
latter Mr. Hodson writes:— 

“ The Marriage of Cana stood alone among pictures; 
its enormous size enabled the painter to employ har¬ 
moniously all the resources of bis palette ; every note 
of the painter*s gamut was struck ; it contained, so to 
speak, a symphony in every key. Of colour in its 
highest sense there is now nothing left: instead of it, 
tile punter’s eve is struck by the crude aspoct of 
fund liar pigments. What was once of a lovely blue is 
now of an earthy green; the white draperies, the 
clouds, and the architecture, which used to be sugges¬ 
tive of the hues of opal, of silver, and of the pearl, 
now remind one of ashes and sand. Qui color albus 
crat nunc est contrarius albo. And as though the 
painter had intended to point out the completeness of 
the miracle of Cana, most of the wedding guests are 
depicted with vermilion noses. In fact, in the pro¬ 
cess of restoration, the painting has been ruthlessly 
rubbed down to its first coat.” 

The Damascus correspondent of the Levant 
Herald calls attention to the unsatisfactory state 
of the Turkish law with regard to treasure-trove. 
No right to participate in his discovery is recog¬ 


nised in the finder, who consequently melts or 
beats up priceless coins and artistic treasures, and 
attempts to sell them as old metal. Two instances 
are given, in one of which some coins were dis¬ 
covered among the ruins of an old house at Baal- 
bec, and successfully sold by the finders, while 
in the other 100 Cutic gold dinars were unearthed 
near Zahley, and have been lost beyond hope of 
recovery. ' The writer suggests that the finder 
and the proprietor of the land on which the dis¬ 
covery takes place should each receive compensa¬ 
tion in proportion to the intrinsic value of the 
objects found, while the objects themselves should 
become the property of the National Museum. 

A curious incident has just caused considerable 
interest at St. Petersburg. It will lie remembered 
that some time since M. Yerestchaguine, the fa¬ 
mous painter of scenes from Central Asia, refused 
the honorary title of Professor conferred upon him 
by the Russian Academy of Fine Arts. Shortly 
after, an academician, a painter of some distinc¬ 
tion, M. Tutrioumow, wrote to the Monde Rime, 
asserting that M. Yerestchaguine was not the 
author of the paintings exhibited in his name, 
which were executed from his sketches at Munich 
bv a company of painters formed for the purpose. 
This letter was answered in the Voir, first by M. 
Heinz, and afterwards by a formal protest, bearing 
the signatures of MM. M. P. de Klodt, Jacoby, 
Schichkine,Zabello,Hunn,M. K. de Klodt, Miassoi- 
edow, Kramskoi, Tchistiakow, Popow, and Gbe. 
M. Tutrioumow has now written again to the 
Monde Rime, declaring that he had not charged 
M. Yerestchaguine with any dishonourable conduct 
in attributing to himself works executed by others, 
as the greatest painters, and Raphael himself, did 
the same when engaged on works of large dimen¬ 
sions. 

The Leipzig Tageblatt states that the museum 
of that town has recently purchased for its sculp¬ 
ture gallery a fine statue of Adam, the work of 
the rising German sculptor Ad. Hildebrand, of 
Jena. The statue, as yet only modelled, is to bp 
executed in the finest Carrara marble. It is 
spoken of by critics as being a great advance on 
the same artist’s Sleeping Shepherd Boy, which 
attracted considerable notice some time ago. 

Five pictures by Boucher have recently been 
discovered stowed away with their faces to the 
wall (in our opinion the best mode of hanging 
them) in an old country house at Charenton, in 
France. They have been rescued from their igno¬ 
minious position and sold by action, but only 
fetched very small sums. It is supposed that they 
formerly formed part of Philippe Lgalifo's collec¬ 
tion in the chateau of Rainey. 

The American painter Constantine Kaiser has 
just died at Philadelphia at the age of fifty-two. 
He is best known out of the States by his very 
admirable frescoes in the restored parts of Speyer 
Cathedral, but since his completion of those works 
he has acquired an extended reputation among 
his own countrymen by his numerous decorative 
paintings in public and private buildings at Boston, 
New York and Philadelphia. 


THE STAGE. 

The St. James’s Theatre opened on Saturday 
night with a performance of opera bouffe, wisely 
selected in deference to the after-dinner tastes of 
the playgoers of the quarter. For everyday drama 
the St. James's Theatre is unhappily' placed. No 
one lives in the neighbourhood who would go 
into the pit or gallery. It has therefore been 
sagacious to turn the pit into stalls, and to appeal 
frankly to club-land to come and see Miss Nellie 
Bromley and listen to light music. Club-land has 
responded to the implied invitation. But, before 
the opera-bouffe, there is what is called an eccen¬ 
tric comedy, which turns out to be a version of a 
well-known French piece, already played at the 
Gaiety under the title of Too Clever by Half. It 
is called A. Guardian Angel at the St. James's 
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Theatre, and it has been described as an extrava¬ 
gant picture of the mischief worked in a peaceful 
family by a busybody who is suspicious and 
“ well-meaning ”—that is to say, stupid. It is a 
noisy little trifle—wants wild French acting, with 
the animal spirits of the Palais Royal, to carry it 
off—does not get this at the St. James’s, and fails 
to make a mark. In it Mr. J. L. Hall makes his first 
appearance in London. He has a face with a good 
dead of expression, which, however, does not per¬ 
form quite as much as it promises. Mr. W. Vernon, 
Mr. Morton, and Mr. John Rouse also take part in 
the piece, and so do two or three ladies—Miss 
Bessie Hollingshead filling a small rule with grace 
and freshness. 

The Black Prince —the important piece of the 
evening at the St. James’s—is not indeed pre¬ 
cisely what was expected—a new opera bouffe by 
Lecoccj. The music is Lecocq’s, the story Mr. 
Farnie s, but derived from a French source; but 
between the story and the music there was 
originally no connexion whatever, and the eminent 
composer has had no share in the enterprise now 
undertaken at the St. James's. The music is 
selected from his various works, unknown hitherto 
to the English public, and acquired for the St. 
James’s, it is now stated, by purchase .from his 
publishers. We are chiefly concerned here with 
Mr. Famie's storv, written for the theatre, and 
introducing melodies by Lecocq, which do not 
sutler in the hands of Mr. Chatterson, Miss Selina 
Dolaro and Miss Bromley. The slender thread of 
plot in the piece is briefly to the effect that a 
wealthy and vulgar tradesman not choosing to con¬ 
sent to the alliances which please his daughters, the 
daughters and their lovers intrigue to get him in 
their power. Thinking that he is visiting our new 
turret-ship The Black Prince, he is really in a 
vessel commanded by one of the lovers, and 
bound, they tell him, for Terra del Fuego. He 
demands to be put ashore; he incites to mutiny; 
he is threatened with punishment, and finally re¬ 
stored to peace of mind and comfort only when he 
promises to assent to the match he had opposed. 
A light enough story this, in all conscience, though 
of course its fun is incidental, and not easily to be 
told in a piece of newspaper writing. The main 
fault of the thing is not the lightness of the story, 
but its slowness of development. Only the third 
act is brisk by the proper action of the story. The 
first and second flag somewhat—in spite of a 
skating scene which doesn't quite rival the scene 
at Prince’s—and they would flag much more were 
it not for the presence in these acts of the most 
laughable character in the production: a character, 
by the bye, that has nothing to do with the 
plot. Dr. Maresnest (played by Mr. Hall) is an 
antiquary who in virtue of certain Roman remains 
in the tradesman’s garden, has a tender affection for 
the tradesman. He deputes the tradesman to read a 
paper on the remains before a society of demisavans, 
and announces to the tradesman his election as a 
“ corresponding member.” With a credulity and 
simple faith worthy of an unoccupied enthusiast, 
he pronounces the tradesman’s garden rake to be 
“ evidently a spear of the Augustan era,” and re¬ 
joices in the benefit which will result to Science 
by his discovery of a “ rude cooking apparatus ” 
which the unprejudiced mind decides to be a dis¬ 
carded coffee-pot. But his greatest triumph is the 
discovery of an “ inscription," which reads to him 
as “Lar. es circ lat.” He cannot satisfactorily 
get any further than “ Lares,” but naturally refuses 
to believe that the thing is none other than a 
fragment of an advertisement of the Telegraph , 
which, when seen in full, announces the “ largest 
circulation in the world.” The caricature of course 
is a wild one, but those who appreciate the in¬ 
vestigation of the Pickwick Club into its founder’s 
celebrated theory of Tittlebats will find it not 
without point. The Black Prince, despite its 
needless length, is very fairly rendered by the whole 
company, and excellently by one or two. Miss 
Selina Dolaro—known for her tasteful singing— 
plays one of the heroines with a quiet charm and 


refinement not often associated with opera bouffe, 
and which, considered together with the sharpness 
of her repartee, inclines many to think her capable 
of real success in light comedy. However this may 
be, opera bouffe ac ting answers well with the public, 
and suits best for the moment “ the humour of their 
idleness.” Nor is it to be wondered at that opera 
bouffe pleases them, when an actress so artistic as 
Miss Dolaro, gives, as she does here, a delightful 
performance. Miss Bromley throws her habitual 
animation into a poor part, and has taken some good 
singing lessons; hut she is not, and cannot be, as 
funny as when, in Eldorado, at the Strand, she 
sat and shivered, half pathetic, half mutinous, on 
the bench of the police station. Mr. Chatterson, 
the tonor from the Opera Comique, sings his songs 
excellently; but his expression is, for the sailor 
that he represents, rather feminine—we do not 
say effeminate. When all is said, the piece affords 
much pleasure. It went, we noticed, much better 
the third night than the first. 

They are playing a selection of English come¬ 
dies at the Crystal Palace. There are to be seven 
representations in all, and the first—of the Hunch¬ 
back—was given on Tuesday last. The pathetic 
heroine was acted by Miss Genevieve Ward, and 
the smart heroine by Miss Fowler. Mr. Creswick 
and Mr. W. II. Vernon formed a part of the cast. 

The performance of M. Serpette's Broken 
Branch has ceased at the Opdra Comique. The 
theatre passes into new hands immediately, and 
will re-open with a revival of Mr. Bumand’s best 
known burlesque— I.tiun. 

Following the fashion which has made musical 
after-pieces more popular of late than the bur¬ 
lesque proper, the "\ audeville Theatre will pro¬ 
duce this evening a little work which Mr. Reece 
describes as a “musical improbability.” It will 
be called A Green Old Age, and will be strongly 
cast—both Mr. James and Mr. Thorne taking part 
in it, as well as Miss Roselle, Miss Bishop and 
Miss Richards. 

Sweethearts —the new piece by Mr. Gilbert, in 
which we understand that Mrs. Bancroft and Mr. 
Coghlan are to be the performers—will be brought 
out at the Prince of Wales’s on Saturday next, 
along with the revival of Mr. Robertson’s first 
pleasant little play, Society. 

Thus far during the present season the Paris 
theatres have produced no new piece of especial 
merit. The Vaudeville is entirely unfortunate, 
for there the failure of Marcelle has been followed 
by the failure of Berthe tVExtrie . This last work, 
brought out a few nights ago, and destined soon 
to be withdrawn—though destined also, it mav 
be, to be read in the library—is the work of M. 
Henri Riviere, a writer who is not a professional 
dramatist, but the captain of a frigate. His work 
has little of the craftsman’s method: much of the 
mark of elegant leisure. He has written in the 
JRevue des Deux Monde* several meritorious stories, 
and the Theatre Franyais, in the days when M. 
Thierry was director, produced one comedy of his, 
La Parvenue, which a tasteful public received 
with moderate approval. There was style in the 
work, but little light and shade, little power, little 
dramatic instinct. One woman’s character traced 
sufficiently well, and careful writing from end to 
end—those were the merits of La Parvenue, and 
the critics find the same merits and the same 
faults in the new piece, Berthe dEstrte. “ Le 
style,” says Le Temps, “ est trfes soignd, mais 
ce n’est pas du style dramatique. On y sent & 
chaque ligne l’dcrivain de la Bevue dee Deux 
Monde*, qui sait que sa prose passera sous l’oeil 
sdv6re de M. Buloz. La phrase est alambiqude et 
les mote choisis. Les mdtaphores se pourauivent 
jusqu’au bout avec une correction qui ne laisse 
rien a ddsirer. Elies sont toujours digues ou 
spirituelles. L’auteur a des sous-entendus de 
malice ou ne sauraient entrer que des lecteurs ties 
distinguds, des abonnds de la noble revue. Tout 
cela eat omd, fleuri, non sans une certaine affecta¬ 


tion de preciosity qui perce de temps & autre. 
Mais tout cela ne vit point. Ce sont des dldgances 
de romancier ; ce n’est point du style de comddie 
ou de drame.” With this polished style, there is 
a brutality of subject which shows that the author 
has made Dumas fils his model. We mean 
that he has sought like Dumas to be audacious, 
but, unlike Dumas, has, save in his actual writing, 
forgotten to be artistic. For the treatment of the 
theme—which deals with the private miseries of 
two married people—has a crudity which Dumas 
would surely have escaped. The details them¬ 
selves have a lack of probability. In Dumas's 
most audacious scenes, you feel, ‘as a critic has 
well said, that given such people as he paints, 
all this would really happen. It is natural 
to the characters he draws to act towards each 
other with the same unbridled frankness with 
which he acts to the public. But M. Riviere’s 
characters are every-day mortals, except that they 
are rather more foolish, and they certainly would 
never discourse with the unbridled ingenuousness 
of the heroes of Dumas. 

One very strong situation—in the highest 
degree moving and dramatic for contemporary 
work—occurs in the new piece byM. Manuel, now 
acted at the Theatre de Olunv. But it occurs in 
the third act, and nothing occurs in the first and 
second, and it has not been able to ensure the 
success of the piece, well as the one scene is acted 
by Laray. It is led up to by a dozen improba¬ 
bilities to which the audience" find it hard to re¬ 
concile themselves ; and so Fait* Divers will not 
very long remain on the bills of the little Theatre 
de Cluny. 


M. Sarcey s account of Mdlle. Tallandiera, the 
new actress whose appearance at the Gymnase was 
waited for with impatience, is more’favourable 
than that which we gave last week, though he 
admits that the actress does not equal the exagge¬ 
rated expectations of the public, and protests 
that she would be better in drama than in comedy. 
“Nevertheless,” he says, “you cannot see her 
without allowing that there is power in her.” 
“ On ne saurait la voir sans tressaillir 4 certains 
endroits. Elle finira par rdgler cette exuberance, 
qui vient peut etre moins encore de son tempera¬ 
ment, que de cette sorte de furie qui s’empare des 
poltrons, le jour d une premiere bataille. Us se 
jettent dans la melee, et frappent d’estoc et de 
taille, sans savoir ce qu'ils font. L’exces de la 
peur les jette dans un ddsordre de bravoure, qui 
n’a pas de lendemain.” 


The performance of two or three important 
things in Paris was announced for the last davs 
of the present week. Le. Demi-Monde, which the 
Gymnase has possessed till now, was to be played 
for the first time on the boards of the Francis. 
Meilhac and Haldvy’s Veuve will be brought out 
at the Gymnase in the beginning of November, 
with Mdlle. Pierson as the heroine. 

Frederik Palitd an-Muller’s new comedy™ 
Tiderne skifte, “ The Times are Changing "—Was 
brought out with signal success at the Roval 
Danish Theatre on October 20. The interest felt 
in this work was all the greater because so many 
years have elapsed since the veteran poet wrote 
last for the stage. 


last numoer oi me Saturday Jicvieiu has an 
article which will interest those playgoers who 
care to know in some detail about the Paris stage 
though probably no two persons will be found to 
agree as 16 the verdict pronounced on individual 
actors. It surprises us a little, for example, to 
read of M. Delaunay as “ the most brilliant actor 
of the Thdatre Francais;” for Delaunay, like 
Favart, has seen his best days. It surprises us 
still more to read the words “ a greater actress 
than Mdlle Delaporte— Mdme. Pasca for instance 
—would, etc., etc.” Now Pasca has always ap¬ 
peared to us too much wanting in sympathy to be 
described as “ great” in her art at afL She is con¬ 
scientious and successful. Delaporte, unless most 
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of tlie Parisian critics are prodigiously mistaken, 
is very much more than that. But it is ungracious 
to quarrel overmuch as to points of detail "with 
an article which on the whole presents a sym¬ 
pathetic and accurate view of the stage-doings of 
the last few months in Paris. 


MUSIC. 

The special feature of last Saturday's concert 
at the Crystal Palace was a very line performance 
of Schumann’s seldom-heard symphony in C. The 
warmth of its reception by the audience is a 
proof of the degree in which appreciation of this 
long underrated composer is increasing in this 
country; for the symphony in question is not only 
the most characteristic, but the most difficult to 
be understood by average hearers, of the whole 
series which its author has written. The other 
orchestral pieces given were Beethoven's first 
Leonard overture, and Sullivan’s bright and clever 
overture to Marmion, originally composed for the 
Philharmonic concerts, and first performed there 
in their season of 18(17, and recently re-written 
and much improved. The pianist was Mr. Charles 
Ilalld, who gave a masterly rendering of Mozart's 
greatest concerto—that in 1) minor, Mendelssohn's 
especial favourite—and also contributed two solos 
by Schumann. The vocalists were Mdme. Otto- 
Alvsleben and Mr. Edward Lloyd. This afternoon’s 
concert contains several features of interest. Fore- 
mostaruongthese are Brahms's “ UngarischeTiiuze,” 
arranged by their composer for full orchestra, and 
performed in this shape for the first time in 
England. A seldom heard symphony of Ilaydn’s 
is also included in the programme; and Mr. 
Clinton, the successor as principal clarinet of the 
Crystal Palace band to the late Mr. Pape, will 
make his first appearance at these concerts as a 
soloist, in Weber s second concerto for clarinet. 

Mr. Walter Bache, one of our most sterling 
English pianists, and a pupil of Liszt’s, gave a 
pianoforte recital at the Hanover Square Booms 
<m Monday afternoon last. Though an ardent 
admirer of the new school, Mr. Bache is none the 
less a devout worshipper of the “ classics ; ” and 
his programme was a model of excellence in the 
variety of its selection. It included Mendels¬ 
sohn's Fantasia in F sharp minor, dedicated to 
Moscheles; Beethoven’s sonata, “Les Adieux, 
l'Absonce, et le Retour;” and Bach’s Concerto 
in D minor, with stringed accompaniments, 
ns lepresentative of the strictly classical school, 
while the “ higher development ” of piano playing 
was illustrated by selections from Chopin, Biilow, 
and Liszt. The performance was in all respects 
worthy of the music. 

Tjie first meeting of the new “Musical Associa¬ 
tion,” the recent foundation of which has been 
chronicled in these columns, is to be held on Mon¬ 
day next, at the Beethoven rooms, Harley Street. 
Two papers will be read, the one by Hr. Htone 
“ On extending the Compass and increasing the 
Tone of .Stringed Instruments,” ami the other by 
R. II. M. Bosanquet, Esq., on “Temperament, or 
the Division of the Octave.” 

Tun detailed Prospectus of the Glasgow Choral 
Union for the coming season announces a series of 
six teen cimcerts—fo ur choral and twel ve orcliest ral. 
At the former are to be produced Smart's Jacob, 
Brahms’s Sony of Destiny. Macfarren’s St. John the 
Baptist, the Jlessiah, and Schumann's Paradise and 
the Peri-, while the list of works to lie given nt 
the latter is too long for quotation. Among the 
composers to be represented are Havdu. Mozart, 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, Auber, Che¬ 
rubini, Ilerold.Gade, Bennett, Maci'arren, Gounod, 
Meyerbeer, Xicolai, Rcissiger, Rossini, Sullivan, 
Spohr, Weber, and Wagner. The list of the 
orchestra, which will lie led by Mr. J. T. Carrodus, 
comprises many well-known names, and the con¬ 
ductor of the whole will be Mr. II. A. Lambeth. 
So admirable a prospectus is in the highest degree 
creditable to the committee of the Union; and it 


is to be hoped that they will meet with sufficient 
support from the public to induce them to repeat 
the experiment of a resident orchestra in Glasgow 
(now about to be tried for the first time) in future 
seasons. 

Schcmann’s only opera, Genovem, which has 
lately been revived at several theatres on the 
continent, is shortly, it is said, to be also produced 
at the Stadttheater at Leipzig. 

Auber's last opera, Le Premier Jour du Bonhevr, 
is announced to be produced this day, for the first 
time in Vienna, at the Komische Oper. 

The recent performance of the Huguenots at 
the Grand Opera in Paris, for the benefit of the 
inhabitants of Alsace and Lorraine, in which 
Adelina Patti took part, and in which she sang 
in French for the first time, realised the sum of 
38,!>00 francs. 

Titf. Keue Zeitschrift fur Musih gives in its last 
number an interesting account of a Society for the 
Cultivation of Chamber Music which has flourished 
in St. Petersburg since 1872. Its special object 
is the production of seldom heard works. The 
list of compositions brought forward by the society 
during the two years of its existence nearly fills a 
closely printed column of the Zeitschrift, and is 
probably unique. During the first season fifty-six 
works by twenty-three different composers were 
produced ; while last season the number was raised 
to sixty-seven works, thirty-nine composers being 
represented. Of the highest interest must have 
been the performance of several of Bach's concertos 
for unusual combinations of instruments. There 
is, probably, hardly a piece of chamber music of 
recent production, and of any importance, which 
is not to be found in the list. The Zeitschrift re¬ 
marks that such a catalogue puts to shame many 
a German town; how much more, we may add, 
our unmusical, perhaps we ought rather to say 
inartistic, London! 

A correspondent writes from Vienna:—“The 
news which appeared in the columns of the 
Academy, that Richard Wagner is intending to 
give some concerts, together with Abbd Liszt, in 
Vienna and Pesth, has been confirmed by a letter 
from Richard Wagner himself to one of the prin¬ 
cipal functionaries of our ‘ Wagner-Verein.’ The 
composer distinctly states his intention of conduct¬ 
ing a series of concerts on a similar grand scale to 
that held in Vienna in May 1872, and of employ¬ 
ing the profits of all these concerts for the benefit 
of the Bayreuth Fund.” 

“ The management of our Grand Oper,” 
writes the same correspondent, “already shows 
what benefits Viennese amateurs may derive 
from the liberty enjoyed by the former since the 
retirement of the ‘ General-I ntendant.’ The 
Opera, which for many years past has never had 
more than one novelty a year, and not always 
that, now announces no fewer than five novelties 
and quasi-novelties, which are all to be produced 
in the present season, namely : Gluck’s Iphiyenie 
in Aulis (first time at the. New Opera); Gold- 
mark's Die Kbniyin ton Saba (novelty); Gounod's 
Le Mctlecin malyre ini (new for the German 
stage); Richard Wagner's Tristanund Isolde {new 
for Vienna), and Verdi's Truciata (first time at 
the New Opera). Strange to say, the engagement 
of Mdlle. Christine Nilsson, which has been nego¬ 
tiating for the last two months, is not finally 
settled yet. Mdlle. Minnie Hauck, who has been 
for some years a member of our opera, will make 
her reappearance there in the second week of 
November.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 

After long preparation, Mrs. Everett Green has 
at last been able to send to the press the first sheet 
of her Calendar of the Domestic State Papers of 
the Interregnum. The papers to be calendared 
are scattered in so many series that it has been 
thought advisable to separate the semi-political 
information contained in the Committee books 
from the more directly public matter which will 
form the subject of the present volume. The 
publication of these calendars will render acces¬ 
sible the materials for the history of a period of 
which perhaps less has been hitherto known than 
of any other of anything like equal importance. 

One of the French Transit of Venus Expedi¬ 
tions has had rather a narrow escape. After the 
landing of the instruments and stores, the vessel 
which conveyed the party under M. Bouquet de 
la Grye’s charge to Sydney caught tire, and the 
fore hold, from which the instruments had just been 
removed, was burnt. The ultimate destination of 
the party is Campbell Island, some live hundred 
miles to the south of New Zealand. 

A second party arrived safely at Shanghai 
on August 18, en route for Tien-tsin. and the third 
has got as far as the Mauritius. Mr. Gill, on 
behalf of Lord Lindsay, has offered to lend 
twenty chronometers to M. Mouchez, the chief of 
this expedition, for the determination of the lon¬ 
gitude of his station, St. Paul Islaud. This island 
does not offer a very inviting prospect, being a 
barren volcanic rock in the Southern Ocean, and 
exposed to violent storms which throw up on 
shore large quantities of wreckage, forming a 
supply of wood from which the observers hope to 
be able to build their huts. 

A large number of friends and pupils of Pro¬ 
fessor G. Curtins at Leipzig have determined to 
present him with a testimonial on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his professorial career. The 
money collected is to be employed for the founda¬ 
tion of a prize or scholarship, to be named the 
“Curtius Prize,” for the encouragement of the 
study of the science of language. Contributions 
for the testimonial are received in England by 
Professor Max Muller, Parks End, Oxford. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Complete Works of George Herbert. In 
Three Volumes. 

The Complete Poems of Christopher Harvey. 
Edited by the Rev. Alexander B. Grosart. 
(The Poller Worthies Library, 1874.) 

Mr. Grosart’s sumptuous edition of George 
Herbert has obviously been in a special 
sense a labour of love ; besides the “ me¬ 
morial introduction,” which accompanies all 
his editions, there is an essay on Herbert’s 
life and writings, and Walton’s life is 
largely annotated; moreover, there are ap¬ 
pendices giving what Walton says of Herbert 
elsewhere, and what Herbert’s eldest brother, 
Lord Herbert of Cherburie, has to say of the 
whole family; and not only are there copious 
notes to all of Herbert’s writings, but in the 
edition of Harvey the editor returns again to 
the charge with an interpretation of the poem 
“ Jordan,” which is difficult not so much in 
itself as because the connexion of the con¬ 
tents and title is obscure. Mr. Grosart 
complains, and with very much reason, that 
Herbert has never been properly edited ; for 
instance, to go no further than the “ Perir- 
rhanterium,” the received text since 1674 
has been— 

“ Constancy knits the bones and makes us tower,” 
•which is a corruption of the reading of the 
original edition, 

“ Constancy knits the bones and makes us stowre," 
which is an old word analogous in sense to 
sturdy, and probably a parallel form of it, 
while both the MSS. read— ' 'jk 

“ Constancy knits the bones and makes us sowrjf’ 
which last Mr. Grosart is the first to print: 
it is a clear case of potior est lectio dijjicillima, 
especially as “ sowre ” is rather a pet word 
of Herbert’s. In the same poem it is obvious 
as soon as pointed out that when Herbert 
says 

“ A proud ignorance will lose his rest 
Bather than show his cards.” 

“ Rest ” is a gambler’s term for a special 
stake, as in the well-known phrase: “ Here 
will I set up my rest; ” but until pointed 
out it is not obvious, and Mr. Grosart has 
been the first editor to point it out. It 
would be curious if we could ascertain 
whether the same metaphor is not pursued 
in the beginning of the next stanza, 

“ If thou be master-gunner, spend not all 
That thou canst speak at once; but husband it,” 

especially if it should turn out that the 
phrase of “ setting the rest ” is itself a 
metaphor from the arquebus practice of the 
day. Any way, “ master-gunner ” is a difficult 
phrase, and it would have been an advantage 
to know if Mr. Grosart’s reading throws any 


light upon it. It is more curious that he 
should have missed the point of 

“ Were I an epicure, I could bate swearing,” 

which means, of course, “ if I had no more 
belief in providential judgments than an 
Epicurean; ” not, “ if like the Epicureans I 
placed the chief good in sensual enjoyment.” 

In general it may be said that exegesis is 
not the strong point of this very interesting 
edition, and it would be possible to point 
out several mistakes in the translations from 
the Latin and Greek works of Herbert, 
which otherwise are as enjoyable as such 
things can be, and catch the seventeenth 
century tone very happily. But the fact is 
that until our seventeenth century writers 
have been systematically studied for at least 
a century, we cannot fairly expect to have 
them completely edited; the standard by 
which we ought to try work like Mr. 
Grosart’s is the standard of a fifteenth cen¬ 
tury edition of a classic, and tried by this 
standard Mr. Grosart’s work deserves no¬ 
thing but praise. 

To begin with, he has brought a great deal 
of new material to light from the Williams 
MS., including several new English poems, 
one of which, “Even-Song,” is worth ex¬ 
tracting, as it has all Herbert’s characteristic 
beauties, though perhaps not quite his deep¬ 
est fervour:— 

“ The Day is spent and hath his will on mee; 

I and y* Sunn have runn our races :' 

I went y* slower, yet more paces; 

For I decay, not hee. 

Lord, make Thou my loss up, and sett mee free, 
That I, who cannot now by day 
Look on his dazing brightness, may 
Shine then more bright than hee. 

If Thou deferr this light, then shadow mee, 

Least that the Night, earth’s gloomy shade, 
Fouling her nest, my earth invade, 

As if shades knew not Thoe. 

But Thou art Light and Darkness both togeathor, 
If that be dark we cannot see, 

The sunn is darker then a Tree, 

And Thou more dark than either. 

Yet Thou art not so dark since I know this, 

But that my darknes may touch Thine, 

And hope that may teach it to shine 
Since Light Thy darknes is. 

0 lett my Soule, whose keyes I must deliver 
Into the hands of senceles dreams, 

W k know not Thee, suck in Thy beames, 

And wake w ,h Thee for ever.” 

There are two other pieces, “ Love ” and 
the “ Holy Communion,” which, though 
their literary charm is less, have a certain 
historical value as bearing on the course of 
Herbert’s development. Beside these there 
are a collection of pointed and devout little 
poems entitled Passio Discerpta, and another 
called Lucus, and an earlier and independent 
text of most of the poems of the “ Temple.” 
Then, too, we have a biographical fact, not 
without importance, ascertained for the 
first time. Walton tells us that James 
gave Herbert a sinecure, which had been 
held by Sir Philip Sidney. Mr. Grosart 
has ascertained from papers preserved at 
Penshurst that this sinecure was the lay 
rectory of Whitfoord, to which Sidney was 
instituted (by his proctor) at the mature age 
of ten. This, of course, is a presumption of 
a kind in favour of Mr. Grosart’s sugges¬ 
tion, that Herbert was still a layman in 
1626, when Williams gave him the prebend 


of Leighton Bromswold, which certainly 
would cut the knot which Walton vainly 
strove to untie. If Herbert was a layman 
this would explain why Walton could find 
no trace of his ordination ; on the other hand, 
it is puzzling why, if he was still a layman, 
he was instituted to Bemerton with special 
facility, and had nothing to do but to pro¬ 
vide himself with canonical clothes. Again, 
Mr. Grosart points out that Walton exag¬ 
gerates the romance of Herbert’s marriage, 
since the family of his father-in-law was so 
closely connected with that of his stepfather 
that it can hardly be believed that Her¬ 
bert never saw his intended till three days 
before the marriage ; and even if he had by 
accident missed seeing her till then, both 
parties must have felt as if they had known 
each other for a long time when they came 
to meet at last. On the whole, it is not un¬ 
likely that here, too, Walton was right in the 
matter of fact, because Herbert says that 
the country parson, if married, chooses his 
wife rather by tho ear than by the eye, and 
with especial reference to her humility, upon 
which foundation a good husband can build 
up every other virtue ; and it is natural to 
think that he is recommending to others a 
rule which he was glad to have followed 
himself. But though Mr. Grosart is pro¬ 
bably over-sceptical in the matter both of 
the prebend and of the marriage, he has done 
very good service by insisting on the part oi 
Herbert’s life where Walton, though not 
nncandid, is remarkably discreet. He is tho 
first serious critic who has given their due 
weight to the facts which Ellis summed up 
in the brutal epigram, that nature intended 
Herbert for a knight errant, but disappointed 
ambition made him a saint. Mr. Grosart’s 
view is that Herbert was devout though 
proud, if not conceited, as a boy; that ambi¬ 
tion led him astray almost as soon as he had 
entered at Cambridge, and made him con¬ 
sciously false to his true vocation and his 
higher self, and that the poems in the main 
belong to the time when ho was painfully 
returning to bis true life, either in his retreat 
in Kent, or after he had found peace in obe- 
dienceat his country parsonage. This division 
is, as we shall see, too absolute, and hardly 
gives the conditions of the conflict quite accu¬ 
rately ; but it is a merit to bring out clearly 
that Herbert’s life was nothomogeneous; that 
the courtly orator was a very different man 
both from the boy who went np to Cambridge 
glorying in the beauty of holiness, and the 
ethereal rector of Bemerton. According to 
Mr. Grosart, the poems might be compared 
to the flowers of the shore beyond the tor¬ 
rent ; perhaps they might be compared to 
the stepping-stones on which he crossed it. 
The fact is, Herbert was an accomplished 
gentleman, of high spirit, weak constitution, 
uncertain health, and devout temper, whose 
mother, taking more account of tho three 
last elements of the situation than of the 
first, determined that he should be a clergy¬ 
man ; and a clergyman he had to be, after 
a prolonged and half-hearted attempt that 
led to nothing, to establish himself as a 
courtier. There is no evidence whatever 
that he seriously thought of taking orders 
at any time between his appointment as 
public orator and the death of James I., 
though when he was a candidate for the 
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place he was naturally anxious to convince 
his family that he was not abandoning the 
career for which they intended him ; in the 
same way even after his appointment he 
wrote to Andrewes in the tone of a proud 
man who had been advised to keep np a 
connexion that might be useful, and was at 
any rate creditable. The most we can fairly 
say of this period is, that he -was willing to 
have two strings to his bow. Mr. Grosart 
dwells rather too much on some letters to his 
stepfather, begging for money to buy di¬ 
vinity. Herbert’s allowance was limited; he 
abstained from real extravagance on prin¬ 
ciple, but his taste for dress was expensive, 
and he despised small economies on system ; 
it is no wonder that he was constantly short 
of money, and when he had to apply for 
more it was quite natural that in perfect 
good faith he should lay stress on the item 
of his expenditure which he thought most 
creditable; and the letters full before the 
date of his appointment as orator. There is 
no reason to suppose that the years when 
Herbert was mainly occupied with academi¬ 
cal successes and attendance at court were 
years of conscious unfaithfulness to a higher 
calling, or of much inward conflict. The 
only conflict we have any reason to suspect 
from the poems or from Walton, is one caused 
either by his mother’s persistent refusal to 
allow him to travel, or cut himself adrift from 
Cambridge, or by his own frequent ill-health 
and depression of spirits: the real conflict 
came later, when he saw that circumstances 
or Providence were against him, and that he 
should have to make up his mind to what he 
did not like. 

Probably he was right in thinking, when 
the conflict was over, that he had found his 
true vocation. He had had considerable 
opportunities at Court, and, as we learn from 
Archdeacon OleV, his contemporaries had 
noticed that he did not make much of them. 
He had plenty of favour and reputation, but 
very little promotion: it is hardly fanciful 
to suppose that his inner life interfered with 
his outer, and that he was mistaken in 
thinking that he was strong enough to 
succeed in a Court career without really 
throwing himself into it. Mr. Grosart tells 
ns that his letters on academical business do 
not compare favourably with those of his 
predecessor, Sir Francis Nethersole ; the 
hyperbolical flattery is probably nothing but 
the misplaced ingenuity of a poet setting 
his imagination to coin an equivalent for 
the deference which Jiis conscience does not 
refuse, and which he knows that the situa¬ 
tion ought to inspire. The famous epigram 
on King James's works— 

“ Quid Viiticanam Bodleianamque objieis liospos? 

Unicus est nobis bibliotheca liber,” 
is, after all, a too poetical way of telling the 
British Solomon that Cambridge would be 
glad to have a library like Oxford. To Bacon, 
when he presented his works, Herbert ven¬ 
tured to be intelligible, and suggested that 
the old library was the work of a former 
chancellor, and that it would be an honour 
to Bacon’s chancellorship if it could be 
superseded by a building as superior to that 
already there as Bacon’s works were to his 
predecessor’s. For the rest, King James 
was both a clever and a learned writer, and 
as Herbert was fully penetrated with the 


sincere reverence which in that day was 
felt for the kingly office, it was natural to 
think and speak of James’s works in a way 
that surprises us, as the dedication to the 
Idylls of the King will surprise posterity if 
royalty is as much depreciated in the next 
two hundred and fifty years as in the last. 
That Herbert did not suppress his real feel¬ 
ings out of courtliness, comes out very 
curiously in his oration on the return of 
Charles from Spain. He begins with a 
burst of gladness at his having come back safe 
and single; he ends with a passionate obtes¬ 
tation that England loves him too well to let 
him go again ; the rest is a clever Ciceronian 
exercise intended to prove that his going 
and coming back was quite an heroic and 
princely feat. All Herbert’s classical work 
is clever and spirited and grotesque and 
rather heartless ; there is a certain feeling 
for the spirit of antique art, with little or 
no respect for its limits. With the exception 
of the “ Passio Discerpta” and the “Lucus,” 
and the reply to the “ Anti-Tami-Cami-Cate- 
goria”—which, if Mr. Grosart will allow us 
to say so, possesses, though in a very in¬ 
ferior degree, the merits of the Anti-Jacobin — - 
it consists of academical show pieces, though 
even here the piety of the writer cannot be 
wholly repressed : he seldom writes twice to 
a courtier without wishing him eternal glory. 

It is unfortunate that for the most part 
Herbert’s Latin works are easier to date 
than his English, for the contrast in tone is a 
temptation against which Mr. Grosart has 
hardly guarded sufficiently to put all the 
English works, or almost all, after the Latin. 
From internal evidence it would probably be 
safe to put the “ Perirrhanterinm ” tolerably 
early: one might fancy that it is the code 
that Herbert drew up for his own guidance 
at Royston, as the “Country Parson” is the 
code he drew np for his guidance at Bem- 
erton. At all events, precepts like this— 

“ Slight not the smallest, louse, whether it be 
In love or honour; take account of all: 

Shine like tile simile in every corner ; soo 
’Whether thy stock of credit rise or fall.” 

are more likely to come from a man who is 
sitting down to a game that he has studied, 
than from a man who has risen from the 
table and drawn his stake, because he had 
conscientious scruples or was not satisfied 
with his cards. Even here the tnorougli 
other-worldliness which was probably the 
deepest obstacle to Herbert’s secular success 
comes out very strongly in the final stanzas. 
Other works which it is natural to class with 
the “ Perirrlianterium ” are the collection of 
“Outlandish Proverbs,’’and the translation of 
Cornaro’s Art of Long Life. There is no¬ 
thing very characteristic in the first: they 
might have been selected by any accom¬ 
plished student who wished to commence 
man of the world at second hand ; perhaps 
the most remarkable are the warning against 
a Latine-bred woman, twice repeated ; the ob¬ 
servation that the wars of religion in France 
made a million of atheists and thirty thou¬ 
sand witches; and another, which looks more 
personal, that he who will live safely must 
not look too deeply into things. It is hardly 
too much to say that temperance was a 
hobby of Herbert’s at all times, and probably 
he found something not uncongenial in the 
self-complacency of the fine old octogenarian, 


who made the pardonable mistake of sup¬ 
posing that everybody would have a consti¬ 
tution like his own, if nobody did anything 
to over-tax the digestion. Perhaps the two 
most remarkable things in the “ Country 
Parson ” are the undoubting confidence with 
which a man who had failed in one career 
laid his plans for beginning another; and 
that a standard of conduct which hundreds 
of obscure clergy now surpass should have 
been thought superhuman at the time. 

To return to the poems, it is clear from 
internal evidence (e.y. “ the Forerunners,” 
where Herbert says of his own white hairs, 
that they are the chalk-mark of the harbinger 
sent by death, who will soon take up his 
quarters with him), that they stretch over 
some considerable time of his life. Some¬ 
times, as in the “ Forerunners,” he thinks of 
the loss of his power of devising conceits as 
a subject for consolation if not for regret,. 
sometimes as almost a matter for thankful¬ 
ness. This gives us a criterion for dating 
the figurative and fanciful poems early,, 
though the criterion is not infallible, as no 
conceit can be quainter than that of the 
“Forerunners” or “Aaron,” which must 
date from the time wheu Herbert was in 
priest’s orders. But perhaps we should be 
safe in putting things like “ Prayer ” and 
“ Providence,” and “ Man’s ’Medley ”—per¬ 
haps, too, the “ Posie ” and the “ Pulley ”— 
among the earliest. In “ Love Unknown,” 
which is one of the latest, Herbert tells us 
that he offered his fruit from the first, before 
he gave his heart. The first poems on 
“ Temper ” and “ Justice,” may be early too, 
and “ Submission ” reads as if it was written 
when Herbert was still at Court, and vexed 
to see he was not getting on. Like most 
pious men, he began life with a quite sincere 
resolution to give up his own will to a higher, 
and like most pious men ho had to give it 
up over again, when he found the two did 
not coincide. 

Will not Mr. Grosart give us a popular 
edition of Herbert’s poems in approximate 
chronological order, and perhaps his second 
thoughts upon their quaintnesses ? It is rather 
tantalising to be referred to the taste of the 
age: Donne, Herbert, and the rest, are all 
very individual personal writers, who worked 
for themselves, not for the public. Is their 
over-ingenuity an expression and instrument 
of relief at the subsidence of over-wrought 
perplexities of feeling that found no rational 
outlet in life ? 

Of Christopher Harvey there is little to 
say, except that Mr. Grosart has proved that 
Christopher, and not Thomas, is the author 
of the School of the Heart, a series of 
Herbertesque exercises on a Dutch book of 
emblems, which record no graver crises than 
any man may experience who is given to 
feeling his spiritual pulse, and that the 
Synagogue has accompanied enough incorrect 
modern editions of the Temple to have a 
sort of right to accompany a correct one. 

G. A. Sim cox. 


Histoire do la Guerre Civile en Amerique. Par 

M. le Comte de Paris. Yols. I. and II. 
(Paris : Michel Levy Freres, 1874.) 

Faithfui, to the tradition of solid respecta¬ 
bility with which the last three generations 
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of the Orleans family have invested their 
name, the Count of Paris has used his ex¬ 
perience of certain episodes of the civil war 
in America, not, as might be expected from 
a young soldier after his first campaign, in a 
mere record of personal adventure, but as 
a peg for the compilation of a serious seven- 
volume history of the whole war. Of this 
work, the two first volumes, with an Atlas, are 
now published. So short a period has elapsed 
since the close of the struggle between North 
and South, that it would perhaps be too much 
to expect an impartial review of the causes 
which brought it on, and of its phases, mili- 
tary and political, from a native pen. Won¬ 
derful as has been the control which both 
parties have exercised over the passions 
called forth by four years of internecine 
strife, since the curtain fell on the last act 
of the drama, those passions were too deeply 
roused to be forgotten, at least until all the 
actors have passed away. The present and 
the next generation must probably content 
themselves with reading both sides of the 
question, and drawing conclusions for them¬ 
selves, unless effectual assistance is afforded 
them by a foreigner. The Count of Paris had 
thus a great opportunity ; but any hope that 
may be raised of dispassionate treatment of 
his subject, in its political aspect at least, will 
at once be dispelled by a perusal of the open¬ 
ing paragraph of his book :— 

“ Au commencement de l’annde 1801, un de ces 
actes de violence que les ambitieux savent souvent 
ddguiser sous des noms d’autant plus beaux que 
leurs motifs sont plus coupables, vint dechirer la 
rdpublique des Etats-Unis, et y allumer la guerre 
civile. 

“ Un coup d'etat fut tente contre la constitution 
de cette rdpublique par la puissante oligarchie 
qui regnait daus le Sud, et avait long temps 
domino dans les conseils de la nation. Le jour 
ou la loi qui assure dgalement 4 l’individu 
pauvre et isold le respect de ses droits, et 
a la majority la pleine jouissance du pouvoir 
politique, est violde par une traction quelconque 
de la socidtd, le despotisme est fondd, si cet 
attentat n’est sdverement reprime. Battus dans 
les elections prdsidentielles de 1800, les Etats 
du Sud voulurent ressaisir, par l’intimidatiou ou 
la force, l’influence qu'ils avaient exerede jusque-la 
au profit de l'esclavage, et tout en faisant sonner 
bien haut les mots d'independance et de liberte, ils 
fouldrent aux pieds un contrat saerd, des que le 
scrutin national se pronon^a contre leur poli¬ 
tique.” 

No apology is necessary for this extract, 
giving as it does the keynote to the tone 
which the Count of Paris adopts throughout 
in discussing every part of his subject which 
has the most remote bearing on politics. 
This complete inability to see in the Southern 
cause any fraction of reason or justice, any¬ 
thing better in the people who sacrificed 
their all in the struggle, than vulgar revolu¬ 
tionists swayed by a selfish oligarchy, or in 
their opponents aught but motives of exalted 
patriotism, appears at first sight marvellous 
in an educated foreigner. Though the Count 
of Paris cannot be expected to forget that 
he lost a throne by one revolution, he might 
remember that his grandfather gained it by 
another. On second thoughts, however, it 
is easy to see that thoroughgoing partisan¬ 
ship is a deduction that might be inferred 
from the author’s position. It is impossible 
to suspect so exalted a personage of joining 
in a civil war in a foreign count ry from mere 


“gaite de eoeur,” and desire to flesh his The second book, entitled “ La Secession,” 
maiden sword. A mere soldier of fortune describes the actual outbreak of war, and 
might do so ; but not the Count of Paris, includes a somewhat unnecessary chapter on 
Indeed, soldiers of fortune, who fight for the slavery, and two very good ones on the raw 
fun of the thing, are out of fashion now- material available as food for powder on 
a-days. Blind enthnsiasm and profound either side. Here again we find the same 
sympathy for the cause espoused are ex- inveterate prepossessions spoiling otherwise 
pected from everyone who joins in other good work. The very excellences of the 
people’s quarrels, whether as Carlist or Re- Confederate soldiers are attributed to 'moral 
publican, Papal Zouave or Garibaldian franc- defects, and the adherence of the Southern 
tireur. In the political part of his subject, chiefs to the admitted maxim that to take 
therefore, the Count of Paris must be looked the initiative in attack is often the best de- 
npon as an advocate, or an apologist, rather fence, is laid down to experience of the in- 
than an historian; and we therefore pass with ferior tenacity of their men. On the other 
pleasure to the more strictly military portions hand, the faults of the Federal volunteers, 
of his work. though by no means glossed over, are studi- 

The first book, occupying a third of the onsly dwelt on to enhance the merit of their 
first volume, is devoted to a careful history of ultimate success. 

the American army. A study of this, the An elaborate sketch of the rivers and rail- 
Connt of Paris justly remarks, is absolutely ways in the theatre of operations, which 
necessary to the comprehension of the war. ' afforded to both sides such extraordinary 
The volunteers of the eighteenth century, facilities for carriage, and which, especially 
and of the war 1812—1815, in spite of the the former, so largely influenced the character 
cohesion they obtained by a series of cam- of the war, occupies the next chapter and 
paigns against regular troops, cannot be con- completes the introductory matter, 
sidered as having reached the rank of an However partial a guide the Count of 
organised army ; and thus the real army of Paris may appear in matters of opinion, in 
America only dates from the peace of 1815, matters of fact, as might be expected, his 
and the establishment of the Military Aca- candour leaves little to be desired, 
demy at West Point. The earlier episodes of the war are far less 

Even in this comparatively remote period interesting to 1 the military student than 
of his subject the writer never lets slip an the later campaigns, and this instalment of 
opportunity of a sneer at the Sonth. He the history, extending to the spring of 18G2, 
goes out of his way to tell us that the includes only events which, important as 
Northern states, who were afterwards faith- they appeared at the time, paled into insignifi- 
fhl to the Union, supplied more than three- cance in the light of the subsequent years, 
fourths of the Army of Independence. In the The series of blunders on both sides which re¬ 
absence of statistics of population this is suited in the ront of Bull’s Run is graphi- 
obviously no foundation for an argument; but cally told, and is followed by an account of 
supposing this lukewarmness of the Southern tho reorganisation of the Federal army under 
states to have really existed, would not a McClellan, and of the war material used 
candid historian rather see in it an indica- by either party. This concludes the first 
tion that even then they felt that their own volume. 

interests and those of the North were by no The second opens with the Missouri cam- 
means identical ? paign, mainly remarkable for the first ap- 

The account which follows of the constitn- pearance of Grant as a general in the half 
tion of the American army and its campaigns success of Belmont. Of still less conse- 
between 1815 and 1861 is clearly told and qnence were the series of indecisive skir- 
interesting, though the author appears un- mishes in Kentucky which closed the mili- 
aware that the military institutions he tary operations of 1861. In the meantime 
describes are but a reproduction of the McClellan, having spent three months in 
British original even in its defects. The organising the Army of the Potomac, had 
absence of a staff corps, the division of the found his feeble attempts at an advance 
duties of the Etat Major between the checked by the sharp defeat inflicted on his 
Qnartermaster-General’s and the Adjutant- right wing at Bull’s Bluff. The Count of 
General’s departments, and the presence of Paris does not hesitate to criticise his old 
three field-officers with each battalion, the commander for the over-estimate of the 
last attributed to the exigencies of frontier number of his adversaries to which he 
warfare, are all characteristics of our own ascribes his hesitation at this period. Me 
service ; as is the denial to generals of power Clellanhad 75,000 men disposable for an ad- 
to punish commissioned officers without a vance into Virginia, while Johnston could 
court-martial, which seems to the author so not have opposed him with more than 45,000. 
destructive to discipline. The system of The navy of the Union, as has been 
promotion is identical with that which pre- pointed oat by Colonel Chesney, has rarely 
vailed in the army of the East India Company, received credit for its share in bringing the 
The next three chapters are devoted to the war to a successful conclusion. Its condi- 
Mexican ’campaigns and the Indian wars, tion on the breaking out of hostilities, the 
which latter are oddly characterised, perhaps capture of Port Royal, and other minor events 
with some faint idea of comparison with on the coast, serve, with au account of the 
Algeria, as fulfilling “ la plus belle mission Confederate privateers, the blockade runners, 
dn soldat.” Equally singular is the reflec- and the Trent affair, to fill the long chapter 
tion that a “just Providence,” in bringing that concludes the third book, 
the white man to America to replace the The greater part of the fourth is taken up 
red, brought at the same time the horse, with the series of operations in the west 
whose aid enables a scanty remnant of the which pushed back the Confederate line of 
aborigines to prolong their resistance. defence to Memphis ; and the most interest- 
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iug chapter of the present two volumes is 
undoubtedly that which recounts the bloody 
and indecisive two days’ struggle at Shiloh 
or Pittsburgh Landing. Both in the story 
of the fight and his reflections on its effects 
the Count of Paris shows commendable im¬ 
partiality. To the Confederate Generals, 
Sidney Johnston and Beauregard, he justly 
gives credit for the first recognition of the 
truth that the way to gain a solid victory is 
to attack and destroy the enemy’s army, a 
lesson which was promptly taken to heart by 
the Federals. Before Shiloh both sides had 
limited their efforts to the attack and defence 
of numerous scattered positions, without any 
attempt to bring on a decisive action. Occa¬ 
sional errors in figures hardly, perhaps, 
amounting to misrepresentations, but always 
on the same side, are occasionally noticeable. 
At page 323 we are told that the Federal 
loss at Fort Donelson amounted to 1,500 
men hors ile combat, and the Confederate to 
2,U00. Two pages further on Grant’s loss is 
stated at 2,041, and that of the Confederates 
at an equal figure. Again, it is hardly fair 
to include 4,500 Confederate cavalry in the 
attacking force at Shiloh, where from the 
nature of the ground cavalry was useless, 
while excluding the division of Grant’s army, 
7,000 strong, which lay at Crump’s landing, 
only seven miles off, and actually arrived on 
the ground as well as a division of Buell’s 
army before the close of the first day’s 
fight. 

Operations on the coasts during the first 
months of 1862 bring the volume to a close. 
Each is accompanied by admirably executed 
maps and plans of the sites of the various 
battles. Altogether, though there is much 
that is interesting and creditable in this first 
instalment of the Count of Paris’ work, he 
cannot lay claim to be doing more than 
adding another to the Federal histories of the 
war. O. B. St. John. 


MAZDE1SMUS REDIVIVUS. 

Christianity and a Personal Devil. An Essay 
by Patrick Scott. (London : Basil Mon¬ 
tague Pickering, 1874.) 

The continuous dismemberment of ancient 
orthodoxies in the present day offers at times 
strange phenomena, often of little import¬ 
ance in themselves, but so curious as to 
deserve attention from all who love to follow 
the fluctuations and capricious currents of 
religious opinion. While some vigorous 
minds, still under the charm and influence 
of the ancient dogmas, defend valiantly 
the whole edifice, although its walls are 
crumbling and green with age; others hold 
passionately to one particular point of the 
ancient belief, on which they take their 
stand, willing to abandon all the rest. One 
cares little about the Trinity, provided that 
the Atonement be preserved. Another talks 
like a Rationalist of the resurrection of the 
body, but sees no salvation for those who 
deny original sin; some entertain the hope 
of the final conversion and restoration of the 
damned, but forbid us to touch the super¬ 
natural inspiration of the Scriptures, for all, 
say they, is lost if you meddle with that. 

This narrow field, in which the champions 
are constantly firing upon each other, is very 


unfavourable to orthodoxies—we say ortho¬ 
doxies, because they are many. In fact, 
such is the tendency of the age that it accepts 
eagerly all the concessions made to its ra¬ 
tional exigencies, and listens without much 
interest to the arguments in favour of the 
particular doctrines which one after the 
other are brought forward as containing the 
very heart and marrow of religious faith. 
In this way all the principal points of the 
old Protestant orthodoxy have been de¬ 
fended, one by one, by special apologists 
against the assaults of criticism, without 
producing any sensible modification in the 
chances of the main battle in favour of the 
orthodox party. 

It is impossible, generally speaking, to 
explain the motives which induce the advo¬ 
cates of some special points in the old 
orthodox religion to pronounce themselves 
in favour of one favourite dogma rather 
than another. The choice chiefly depends 
on individual subjective causes, such as 
would be called, in medical language, “ the 
idiosyncracy of the apologist.” In other 
cases it often happens that, obliged to defend 
his favourite doctrine against arguments 
which were quite unknown to the old theo¬ 
logians, the advocate thinks it advisable to 
transform it and to introduce into it elements 
which would have made the old theologians 
start with horror ; and as timid men when 
forced to face danger often surpass the 
bravest by their reckless daring, so some 
minds still bound in the chains of traditional 
doctrine allow themselves, while thinking 
that they are defending it, to take such 
hazardous leaps that they frighten even the 
most emancipated theologians. 

We find a remarkable specimen of this 
double phenomenon in the book whose title 
we have placed at the head of this article. 
In the opinion of the author, Mr. Patrick 
Scott, the vital doctrine of Christianity is 
the recognition of a personal Devil. Beware 
of disputing this doctrine as against common 
sense, experience, and all healthy concep¬ 
tions of God, of the world, and of humanity, 
or of simply ignoring it as indifferent. Mr. 
Patrick Scott clings, with every fibre in his 
being, to his dear personal Devil. Without 
the Devil there can be no more sanctification, 
no more internal peace, no assurance of sal¬ 
vation, no Bible, no Christianity, no any¬ 
thing. Pius IX. is not more infatuated 
with his infallibility. Dr. Cumming with the 
approach of the Millennium, a ritualistic 
clergyman with his candles and embroidered 
chasubles, a Catholic nun with the adora¬ 
tion of the Sacred Heart, or a Mormon with 
polygamy, than Mr. Patrick Scott with his 
personal Devil. It is his fixed idea, his 
hobby. I might almost say that he is in 
love with it, so valiant is he against all who 
tarnish the glory or diminish the greatness 
of his favourite. 

But there is more to come. An idea 
which has not been proclaimed by any de¬ 
fender of his Infernal Majesty for centuries, 
and which will certainly shock all who still 
believe in his personal existence—for it is 
equally revolutionary, anti-biblical, and, we 
may add, anti-divine—a heresy against which 
all the anti-gnostic fathers fulminate their 
anathemas—this idea is accepted by Mr. 
Patrick Scott with cheerful alacrity and 


without disguise. He owns that his faith 
in Satan would be vacillating if he con¬ 
tinued to imagine him in conformity with 
the generally received opinion—that is to 
say, as a rebellious created being, turned 
out of Heaven as a punishment for nis pride, 
plunged into the abyss with his accomplices, 
and able, in consequence of the Divine per¬ 
mission, to torment men with his malice 
throughout their lives. It seems to him 
that if we take this view, Satan would accuse 
the Deity of being Himself the author of 
evil, and consequently of gross injustice in 
punishing sins that He Himself had caused. 
According to Mr. Patrick Scott, Satan is an 
uncreated being, possessing great powers in¬ 
dependently of the Divine will, and interfer¬ 
ing with the world in order to corrupt and 
turn it aside from the purposes of the 
Supreme wisdom. The history of humanity, 
especially that of its moral and religious 
development, is above all others that of the 
straggle between two uncreated powers. The 
incarnation and the redemption derive their 
necessity from the conflict between these two 
great powers, and our only ground of con¬ 
fidence amidst the terrors which the thought 
of being ourselves the stake in such a ter¬ 
rible duel must inspire in us, is that there 
is good reason for believing that the power 
of God is in reality greater than that of 
Satan, and that in the long run the latter 
will be conquered. Mr. Patrick Scott 
cherishes, with a complacency which does 
honour to his charitable feelings, the hope 
that all the vassals, small and great, of the 
infernal power, whose fault chiefly consisted 
in having deserted the service of their legiti¬ 
mate sovereign to enrol themselves in the 
army of the Prince of Evil, will, in the end, 
experience the effects of the Divine mercy, 
and return to the sovereign whom they 
-ought never to have denied. This book, 
therefore, which at first sight seemed writ¬ 
ten for the purpose of vindicating a much- 
contested orthodox doctrine, and of avenging 
the innumerable insults which it receives 
every day, gradually resolves itself into, a 
nest of heresies. 

There is a proverb which says that “ Hell 
is paved with good intentions.” I much 
fear that Mr. Patrick Scott’s book may be 
one of these paving-stones. No doubt it is 
full of good intentions; but, as the honest 
writer considers the disbelief in a personal 
Devil as a more pernicious heresy than any 
other, and likely to increase the number of 
diabolical agents, it is much to be feared 
that his apology will consign many souls to 
perdition. If we must choose between the 
negation of a personal devil and the affirma¬ 
tion of an uncreated devil, our hesitation 
will not be long. For this theory is as 
contrary to the Bible as it is to reason; 
it is evidently the dualistic theory which 
asserts the power of God, the absolute 
Being, to be limited by another power ori¬ 
ginally and essentially independent of His 
own. We all know that the Bible is pro¬ 
foundly and rigorously monotheistic, and 
philosophy insists upon the Unity of the 
First Cause as its most incontrovertible 
postulate. 

We will not follow Mr. Patrick Scott 
through all the details of his argument. 
We have mentioned the characteristic thesis, 
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and this is enough.* The ultimate result for 
ns and all who like ourselves are revolted by 
the idea of a personal Devil, while maintain¬ 
ing firmly the belief in God who is the Author 
of all life, without whose will nothing exists, 
is that we have a perfect right to sustain that 
the traditionary devil, the rebellious arch¬ 
angel, the great hunter of souls in the pre¬ 
sence of the Eternal Being, is as inadmissible 
from the point of view of an enlightened 
religious faith as it is from that of philoso¬ 
phical reason. These reflections do not pre¬ 
vent our being somewhat startled at the 
sight of this earnest, thoroughly convinced 
man—a great believer in the authority of 
the Scriptures, and thoroughly orthodox in 
intention—who, in the hope of raising an 
impenetrable defence round his favourite 
dogma, can think of no better means than 
to adopt blindly a monstrous heresy. With¬ 
out intending to exaggerate the importance 
of this phenomenon, it may be regarded as 
one of the signs of the times, for it is one 

* As, however, Mr. Patrick Scott has taken as his 
starting-point the paper published by me, and trans¬ 
lated into English under the title of The Devil ; his 
Origin , Greatness, and Decadence (London : Williams 
and Norgato, 1871), I may he permitted to notice 
some of his refutations. He seems to have read this 
historical essay superficially. Por instanco, he attri¬ 
butes to me an interpretation of the First Epistle of 
St. Peter, chap. v. verse 8. which is by no means in¬ 
defensible, but which is not mine, and belongs to the 
translator in his prefatory notes. In another place 
he charges me with saying that Jesus, when He spoke 
of the Devil, accommodated Himself to popular no¬ 
tions which He knew to be false. I never said any¬ 
thing of the kind, but simply that the doctrine of 
Jesus, in its principles and direct applications, tended 
to relegate the idea of Satan to the domain of sym¬ 
bols, and thus to deliver the religious conscience from 
the burden of the belief in a personal Dovil. In an¬ 
other place I am accused of committing the enormity 
of asserting that the belief in a personal Devil dimi¬ 
nishes the sense of individual responsibility. “ That 
is,” replies Mr. Patrick Scott (p. 99), "if a friend 
should tempt me to commit murder or any other 
crime, he will suffer for it and not I.” I suppose, 
however, that in such a case a jury of just men would 
share the guilt between the tempter and myself. I 
have besides had the simplicity to think that, if one 
believes in the personal Devil, one must also believe 
in sorcery; and, as sorcery is now exploded, the be¬ 
lief in the Devil iB likewise rejected as untrue. In 
my turn, I ask my adversary on what ground 
he denies the possibility of sorcery. However he 
may interpret the Bible, it admits the existence of 
sorcerers (Exodus xxii. 18; 1 Samuel xxviii. 7; 
Acts xii. 9, xiii. 8 ; Rev. xiii. 13-15, &c.) ; and in 
truth, if one believes in the personal existence of 
Satan and in his constant intervention in human 
affairs, there is not a single valid reason for denying 
that he may specially reveal himsolf to men who desire 
to serve him, and may bestow supernatural powers 
upon them; one may even assert that if he exists he 
can, and if he can, he will do so. 

I may add that Mr. Patrick Scott has generally 
understood neither the premisses nor the tendency 
of my essay. A stranger evidently to biblical criti¬ 
cism, his notions on the dogmatic authority of the 
sacred books are very different from those with 
which I began to sketch the history of Satan, 
making use of the Scriptures just as one docs of 
other ancient historical documents. Nor does he 
feel the force of the argument, which, in the name 
of the philosophy of history, one has a right to oppose 
to a dogma which one can trace from its source through 
its development to its decline, while showing the logical 
connexion which has led the human mind by degrees 
from the one to the other. These are the means by 
which one discovers whether a doctrino is still living 
and fruitful, or whether it has accomplished its term, 
is exhausted and at the point of death. After having 
long made the world tremble before him, Satan has 
nothing more to say for himself, but is gradually dis¬ 
appearing below the horizon. 


among the many facta which attest the dis¬ 
comfiture of the orthodox party. It is no 
longer a dismemberment bnt a dissolution. 

The strange thing is that Mr. Patrick 
Scott has never asked himself, when endea¬ 
vouring to found this belief in the Devil, in 
what degree his dualism would interfere 
with the belief in God. For instance, how 
will he satisfy with such a thesis those minds 
which seek for their chief support and con¬ 
solation in the almighty power of God the 
Father P It is evident that this hope which 
“ shall not be confounded ” rests not only on 
the love but on the omnipotence of Him on 
whom it is grounded. Perfect faith in 
God requires the conviction that no being, 
no power in Heaven or Earth, can escape 
from His supreme authority, that all ex¬ 
istence, that of Satan himself, if he exists, 
flows from His absolute existence. If, on 
the contrary, I am to admit that the universe 
is the joint work and the theatre of two 
uncreate and hostile powers, you will in 
vain tell me that One is more powerful than 
the other, and that consequently that One 
will gain the final victory: I am by no means 
reassured by your assertion. I see that in 
truth the efforts of the spirit of evil have 
from the very beginning been crowned with 
splendid success, and that he has tormented 
the human race from its origin, and that in 
spite of the redemption his influence has 
scarcely diminished ; I anxiously ask myself, 
therefore, what warrant there is for be¬ 
lieving in the final triumph of the prin¬ 
ciple of good ? Even the promises in the 
Bible cannot subdue my fears, for on this 
theory they emanate from the rival of Sa¬ 
tan, and every general promises victory 
to his soldiers, without these promises 
preventing them from being beaten. Mr. 
Patrick Scott’s serenity is not in the least 
disturbed by his own assertions ; bnt when 
I examine his grounds for security, involun¬ 
tarily I recollect the question addressed by 
Mdme. de Lu^ay to her husband when he 
answered for the irreproachable conduct of 
Mdme. de Maintenon, even when she was 
young and beautiful, the wife of the cripple 
Scarron, and intimately acquainted with 
Ninon de l’Enclos: “How is it then, Sir, 
that yon are so sure of that ? ” 

One black spot, however, disturbs the 
tranquillity of Mr. Patrick Scott: it is lest 
he should be accused of Manicheism, and 
he struggles to show that if like Mani he 
recognises two uncreate and antagonistic 
powers, there are radical differences between 
his doctrine and that of the Persian Magian. 
We will not dispute this point with the ad¬ 
vocate of the uncreated Devil; that he is not 
a Manichean we are willing to concede, and 
we will give him his certificate to that effect. 
But with the same impartiality we declare to 
him that he is a downright Mazdeist, and that 
his pretended Christian theory is nothing 
but Mazdeism slightly tinged with Christi¬ 
anity. If he became a disciple of Zoroaster, 
he would have little to change in the essen¬ 
tial features of his system. While he imagines 
that he is submitting with docility to the 
doctrines taught in the Bible, he has suc¬ 
ceeded in inserting the Zend Avesta in our 
Scriptures. Let our readers be the judges. 
In Mazdeism, Ahura Mazda (Ormuzd) cre¬ 
ated the world and mankind, but Ahriman 


(uncreate like himself) has corrupted the 
work of the benevolent Deity, seduced the 
first human couple under the form of a 
serpent, and never ceases disputing with 
Ormuzd the empire over the human soul 
and will. This is not, as in the Jewish and 
Christian traditions, a limited evil power, 
governed by an all-powerful will, which 
could at any time destroy it if he thought 
fit; but a power independent in its origin, 
and able to endanger the rival power. Maz¬ 
deism affirms, indeed, that in the long run 
the strength of Ormuzd will overpower that 
of Ahriman, that good will triumph over 
evil, that a great final purification will 
cleanse the world from all stain, and that 
Ahriman, seeing all his slaves tom from 
him, will submit himself to the dominion of 
his brother Ormuzd. I ask Mr. Scott what 
essential difference is there between his 
principles and those of Mazdeism ? Mazde¬ 
ism possessed its redemption, its Saviour, its 
last judgment, and all its morality consisted, 
like that of Mr. Scott, in this maxim, 
“Remain the faithful servant of Ormuzd, 
resist with all thy strength the seductions 
of Ahriman.” The names alone are changed. 
Tertullian said that Satan was the “ ape of 
God.” Mr. Patrick Scott makes him His 
brother. 

To sum up, this book will not add a 
single recruit to the belief in the Devil; but 
Protestantism may henceforth boast of 
numbering a Mazdeist in its ranks. The 
phenomenon in our day is so strange as to 
deserve a notice in the Academy. 

Albert Reville. 


History of the Infirmary (mil Chapel of the 
Hospital anil College of St. John the Evan¬ 
gelist at Cambridge. By C. C. Babington, 
M.A., F.R.S., F.S.A. (London : George 
Bell & Sons, 1874.) 

In the twelfth century, and some decades at 
least before the University era, there existed 
at Cambridge an institution known as the 
Hospital of St. John the Evangelist. It was 
at first nothing more than a small wooden 
edifice for the reception of a few sick and 
, infirm persons, but towards the close of the 
century it was placed under the manage¬ 
ment of a body of Augustinian canons, and 
a stone building with an oratory was erected. 
This erection probably sufficed for the re¬ 
quirements of the canons, but towards the 
latter part of the following century an at¬ 
tempt was made by Bishop Balsham to 
render the foundation subservient to what 
was then quite a novel university conception, 
by introducing a body of secular scholars— 
that is, of students who were simply de¬ 
signed to recruit the ranks of the secular 
clergy. The new comers and the regulars 
at the Hospital quarrelled sadly, and the 
good bishop soon made up his mind that it 
would be bettor to remove the seculars to a 
separate foundation, and hence the com¬ 
mencement of the most ancient Cambridge 
college, that of St. Peter, with its rule bor¬ 
rowed from Merton College, Oxford. It was 
very probably in order to meet the increased 
demand for accommodation occasioned by 
the introduction of the seculars that a new 
chapel, a bnilding distinct from the Hos¬ 
pital, was erected. But however this may 
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have been, it is certain that the old chapel 
of St. John’s College, -which has given place 
■within the last few years to the present 
splendid structure, was originally an erec¬ 
tion of the thirteenth century. Its earlier 
characteristics, it is true, had well-nigh 
disappeared in a series of alterations, espe¬ 
cially those of 1514, when the Hospital had 
given place to a college; but when, a few 
years ago, the building was pulled down, 
these original features were brought to 
light. At the same time, also, a group of 
college rooms, familiarly known as “ The 
Labyrinth,” was removed, and these in 
turn disclosed a number of interesting de¬ 
tails in what had formerly been the infir¬ 
mary of the Hospital. Fortunately, before it 
was too late, the attention of Professor Car- 
dale Babington and other highly compe¬ 
tent investigators was directed to both 
buildings, and in the present volume the 
Professor has given us the results of 
their examination, together with a collection 
of photographs which preserve much that is 
interesting to the architect and the anti¬ 
quarian. In the infirmary were discovered 
a series of early English lancet windows and 
a beautiful double piscina, since removed into 
the new chapel. In the chapel itself nume¬ 
rous features, principally belonging to the 
Early Decorated and Perpendicular styles, 
were exposed to view, which at the time 
when it was sought to adapt the building to 
college use had been materially altered, 
mostly, it would seem, for the worse. Of 
all these discoveries Professor Babington’s 
volume supplies an exhaustive and interest¬ 
ing account, and a full description of the 
present new chapel gives completeness to 
the volume. 

The new chapel, as is well known, is a 
gorgeous specimen of Early Decorated, the 
same style as that in which the old chapel 
was originally built, and in his introductory 
chapter Professor Babington endeavours to 
justify the seeming inconsistency involved 
in reverting to a style so long anterior to the 
age in which the college was founded. The 
most valid defence would perhaps be to 
suggest, that as there is good reason for 
supposing that the old chapel was originally 
built in order to meet the increased demands 
occasioned by the introduction of Bishop 
Balsham’s secular scholars in 1280, and in¬ 
asmuch as the college founded by Bishop 
Fisher in 1511 represented the ultimate 
triumph of the principle which his prede¬ 
cessor had sought to establish, there was 
a certain appropriateness in reverting to the 
style of the ancient structure. Professor 
Babington, however, goes much further than 
this, and argues that 

“ although the body existing under the present 
charter was founded by that charter on April 9, 
1511, it is nevertheless as completely a continua¬ 
tion of the much older community which went by 
the nameof the Hospital of St. John the Evangelist, 
as are our present municipal corporations of those 
which existed in the Middle Ages, for they have 
been several times dissolved and re-incorporated, 
yet their continuity is never disputed.” 

We much doubt whether the parallel he here 
institutes has any value; for while the 
ancient corporations when re-incorporated 
still professed to serve the same pur¬ 
poses as those for which they were first 


instituted, in the case in question, when, 
in 1511, the Augustinian canons were com¬ 
pelled to make way for Bishop Fisher’s 
scholars, the whole character and purpose of 
the institution was entirely changed. When, 
therefore, Professor Babington goes on to 
say that St. John’s College was “ a body en¬ 
dowed with the property and rights and 
burdened with most of the duties of its pre¬ 
decessor,” he seems to write under some 
misapprehension with respect to the rule of 
the earlier foundation. The Augustinian 
canons, who took their rise about 1109, un¬ 
like the secular canons, were essentially a 
monastic body ; so much so indeed that we 
find Penot, the historian of the order, in his 
Historia Tripartita Ordinis Ganoniconnn 
Eegularium (I. 38, n. 4), asserting that it 
would be quite as correct to speak of them 
as monks. The houses of the order were 
subject to the rule of St. Augustine as pre¬ 
scribed by Innocent II. at the Lateran 
Council of 1139, and a comparison of this 
rule as given by Desnots in his Canonicus 
Saecul-aris et Eejularis (a rule which must be 
carefully distinguished from that of the 
earlier canons contained in the Codex of 
Miraeus), with Bishop Fisher’s statutes for 
St. John’s of 1516, as edited by Profes¬ 
sor Mayor, will show that there was the 
greatest dissimilarity. In fact, the college 
from the very first was an anti-monastic 
body; and almost from the time when Earl 
Harold founded his college at Waltham for 
secular canons—and not, as Mr. Freeman 
has so clearly pointed out in his Norman 
Conquest, for monks—there is to be dis¬ 
cerned a struggle between the monasteries 
and friaries, on the one hand, and the secu¬ 
lar clergy on the other, in connexion with 
the education of the times, which consti¬ 
tutes, perhaps, the most important and 
interesting feature in our early university 
history. Every college as it rose was a kind 
of challenge to the monastic foundations; a 
challenge first thrown out at the universities 
by the creation of Merton College at Oxford, 
with its famous regula Mertonensis —a rule as 
different from that of the regular canons as 
could well be. And just as the seculars and 
regulars at Cambridge in the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury found it impossible to get on together, 
so at Oxford in the fourteenth century we 
find them alternately expelling each other 
from Canterbury Hall. The dogged opposi¬ 
tion with which Bishop Stanley endeavoured 
to frustrate the design of his stepmother, 
the Lady Margaret, after her death, in con¬ 
nexion with St. John’s College, represents 
the monastic bigotry of his day in conllict 
with its enlightened liberalism as exemplified 
in men like Fisher, Shorton, Ashton, and 
Hornby, inspired by the genius of Erasmus. 
In arguing for a real continuity between the 
old Hospital and the new College, Professor 
Babington, indeed, seems scarcely aware how 
directly he is controverting Baker, the his¬ 
torian of the college, whom he frequently 
quotes:— 

“ And so,” says this authority, “ the okl house, 
after much solicitation and much delay, after a 
long and tedious process at Rome, at Court, and 
at Ely .... was at last dissolved and utterly 
extinguished, and falls a lasting monument to all 
future ages and to all charitable and religious 
foundations, not to neglect the rules or abuse the 


institutions of their founders, lest they fall under 
the same fate.” 

But in fact it is no more correct to speak of 
St. John’s College as a continuation of the 
Hospital, than to say that Jesus College was 
a continuation of the nunnery of St. Rhade- 
gund. The relation of these two colleges to 
the communities which they displaced is 
totally different from that which Trinity Col¬ 
lege, for instance, bore to Michaelhonse, or 
even from that in which Christ’s College stood 
to God’s House, for in the latter case it is 
easy to discern a development of the original 
design, inasmuch as a foundation for students 
in the first branch of the Trivium, was simply 
enlarged to one for the whole arts course of 
study. 

While, therefore, gratefully acknowledging 
the service Professor Babington has rendered 
to St. John’s in the care and ability with 
which he has illustrated an interesting 
chapter in its architectural history, we fear 
that the claim which he implicitly sets up 
on behalf of his college as the most ancient 
foundation in the university, is one which 
can scarcely be maintained. 

J. Bass Mullinger. 


Tenures of Land and Customs of Manors, 
originally collected, by Thomczs Blount, and 
republished, with large Additions and Im¬ 
provements, in 1784 and 1815. A New 
Edition, by W. Carew Hazlitt, of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-Law. (London: 
Reeves & Turner, 1874.) 

Blount's Jocular Tenures, originally pub¬ 
lished in 1679, has long been the standard 
work of reference for all those who are 
desirous of knowing what were the old 
feudal services in consideration of which the 
kings granted the lands to their barons. 
Though the statute of Charles II. abolishing 
the incidents of feudal tenures has done 
away with many of the old services, yet the 
exception in that Act reserving the hono¬ 
rary tenure of grand and petit serjeanty 
keeps alive even to the present day various 
obligations, which, if the holders of the lands 
that owe them were suddenly called upon to 
perform them, would most likely create the 
greatest consternation, not only to the tenant, 
but also to the lord. If, for example, the 
present holders of the three yard lands at 
Aylesbury granted to William de Aylesbury 

“ by the serjeanty of finding straw for the bed of 
our Lord the King, and to straw his chamber, and 
by paying three eels to our Lord the King when 
he should come to Aylesbury in winter, and also 
finding lor the King when he should come to 
Aylesbury in summer, straw for his bed, and 
moreover grass or rushes to strew his chamber, 
and also paying two green geese,” 

were called upon to do this, we do not know 
who would be the most astonished, the 
tenant who rendered the straw and eels, or 
the Queen to whom they were rendered. 

Mr. Hazlitt has, as he tells us, made certain 
changes in this book, arranged the contents 
alphabetically, revised the notes, corrected 
the errors, and added some hundred new 
articles. We wish Mr. Hazlitt had gone a 
little further, and endeavoured to classify 
the contents of the book. As it is, freehold 
and copyhold tenures, grand serjeanty and 
petit serjeanty, customs and traditions, ai® 
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all mixed up together, without any attempt 
at arrangement. A book that would show 
as nearly as possible how far the custom of 
primogeniture prevails in England, how far 
Borough English extends, what are the 
different manorial customs, what are left of 
the feudal services, would be a most valuable 
addition to the literature of our Land Laws. 

We have endeavoured to classify the 
tenures given by Mr. Hazlitt under the 
letter A, and we find, speaking roughly, nine 
cases of grand serjeanty, ten of petit ser- 
jeanty, five copyhold, besides several tenures, 
such as knight service and castle guard, 
which were abolished by the statute of 
Charles II. If this had been done through¬ 
out the book, its usefulness would have been 
much increased. It would also have been 
an improvement to the book if Mr. Hazlitt 
had informed us which of the services due 
at the coronation of the King were claimed 
and allowed at the coronation of George IV. 
We find in several cases notices of those 
that were claimed and allowed at the coro¬ 
nations of James II. and George III., but 
no mention is made of that of George IV. 
These services in grand serjeanty, to do 
some act for the King at his coronation, are 
far more numerous than is commonly sup¬ 
posed : the popular idea is limited to that 
of the champion Dymock, as Lord of the 
Manor of Scrivelesby, in Lincolnshire, chal¬ 
lenging, in the words of the herald’s procla¬ 
mation :— 

“ If any person of what degree soever, high or 
low, shall deny or gainsay our Sovereign Lord 
King of England, Scotland, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, son and next heir to our 
Sovereign Lord the last King, deceased, to be 
right heir of the Imperial Crown of this realm of 
England, or that he ought not to en joy the same, 
here is his Champion, who saith that he lieth and 
is a false traitor, being ready in person to combat 
with him, and in this quarrel will adventure his 
life against him on what day soever he shall be 
appointed.” 

But in addition to the Champion, there are 
various other landowners who claim to do 
certain acts at the coronation in respect of 
their lands. Thus the lord of the manor of 
Liston, in Essex, claims to make and place 
five wafers before the King as he sits at 
dinner on the day of his coronation, and to 
have the instruments of silver and other 
metals used as his fees. The Earl of 
Surrey claims as such to carry the second 
sword before the King. The Beauchamps, 
Earls of Warwick, claimed to bear the 
third sword before the King, and to be 
panterer at the coronation. Sir Hugh de 
Nevill held the Manor of Wethersfield, in 
Essex, by the service of setting the first dish 
at the King’s right hand on the day of 
his coronation, and was to have the dish and 
towel for his fee. The lord of Winfrith, in 
Dorsetshire, holds by the service of giving 
water for the hands of the King on the 
day of his coronation, and is to have the bason 
and ewer for this service. The lord of the 
manor of Fingreth, in Essex, claims to be 
the Queen’s Chamberlain on the day of the 
coronation, to have the Queen’s bed and 
furniture, and the basins, &c., as his fee. The 
honour of Worksop was held by the 
tenure of finding the King a right hand 
glove at his coronation, and supporting the 
King’s right arm on that day as long as he 


should hold his sceptre in his hand. The 
manor of Wymondley, in Hertfordshire, was 
held by the service of being the King’s cup¬ 
bearer, and at the coronation dinner carry¬ 
ing tho Kiing his first draught of drink 
in a silver-gilt cup, which was the lord’s 
fee for his service. The Lord Mayor of 
London claims, with twelve of the citizens, 
to assist the chief butler in the butlership, 
to serve the King with wine after dinner, 
and to have the cup the King drinks out of 
as their fee. 

This list might be multiplied to an in¬ 
definite extent. Many of the services here 
mentioned have been claimed, but not al¬ 
lowed, and it is extremely doubtful which 
of them are now in existence; but it would 
be interesting to ascertain what lands in 
England are. still held by the obligation of 
doing personal service to the King at his 
coronation. One curious point in the ideas 
of our forefathers is well illustrated by the 
tenures mentioned in this book—namely, that 
it was considered an honour to do any per¬ 
sonal service for the King, however menial. 
The manor of East Ham in Essex was held 
by the tenure of being caterer of the King 
in his kitchen ; the manor of Finchingfield by 
the service of turning the spit at the King’s 
coronation ; the manor of Bray, in Berk¬ 
shire, by the service of serving our Lord 
the King with his boots (is this the 
origin of the Baron of Bradwardine’s 
tenure, as narrated in Waverley ?); the 
manor of Sherifield in Hampshire by being 
“ mariscallus de merctricibus” (we give the 
original Latin not to shock our readers), 
and by the service of dismembering malefac¬ 
tors condemned, and of measuring the gallons 
and bushels in the King’s household. 

There is one other example given by 
Madox in his Baronia Aiujliea, not mentioned 
by Mr. Hazlitt, which to onr mind would 
he the worst of all. John Baker held cer¬ 
tain lands in Kent by the service of holding 
the King’s head in the ship between Dover 
and Whitsand when he went over tho sea 
there. Imagine the King’s feelings if a 
tenant holding in grand serjeanty, armed 
at all points, on being called upon to do his 
service turned out to be a bad sailor! 

Tho services in petit serjeanty and the 
copyhold customs are equally curious with 
those of grand serjeanty. In the last, the 
copyholds, we find customs that are relics of 
tho old community of ownership of land at 
the time when individual property was the 
exception, not the rule. As we have stated, 
nothing would be more interesting or im¬ 
portant than a classified list of English 
tenures. In this book Mr. Hazlitt had the 
opportunity of giving it us, and we regret 
exceedingly that he has not availed himself of 
it: he has only given us a revised edition of a 
standard work instead of a book that would 
have inseparably associated his name with 
the question of land tenure. This is still 
more noticeable from the fact that Mr. 
Hazlitt states that 

“ the general tenor and instruction of the book will 
be that our ancient landed gentry, in return for 
certain privileges and exemptions, acknowledged 
certain substantial obligations and duties; our 
modem landed gentry retain the privileges and 
exemptions, but the equivalents have fallen into 
desuetude. This constitutional anomaly has become 


one of the questions of the day, and may at any 
moment start into a prominence only surprising to 
those who won't see.” 

Before bringing this charge against the 
modern landed gentry, it would have been 
as well if Mr. Hazlitt had told us what pro¬ 
portion of the substantial obligations and 
duties to which he refers have fallen into 
desuetude. We fancy, if he went into the 
matter carefully, he would find a far larger 
number of the honorary services as to the 
freeholds, and of the customary services 
as to the copyholds in existence, than he 
fancies; as to those that have become ex¬ 
tinct, the Crown has been no loser. The 
incidents of feudal tenures were not abolished 
without ample compensation. The sum 
James I. asked in exchange for the surren¬ 
der of these rights is greatly exceeded at the 
present day by almost every branch of the 
excise which in the reign of Charles II. 
Parliament granted in lieu of the substan¬ 
tial obligations to which Mr. Hazlitt refers. 

J. W. Willis Bond. 


A History of Advertising from the Earliest 

Times. By Henry Sampson. (London : 

Cbatto & Windus, 1874.) 

Dr. Johnson and Mr. Puff were not of one 
mind with respect to advertising. They 
were agreed that it had risen to the dignity 
of a science ; but while the former believed 
that it had in his day attained to perfection, 
the latter maintained that it could have been 
noway complete until the advertisers were 
taught by himself to inlay their phraseology 
with variegated chips of exotic metaphor. 
Standing at the distance of a century from 
these authorities, we see how far they were 
from understanding that, when they descried 
the portent, it was not yet even mewing its 
mighty youth, nor had begun to purge and 
unscale its sight at the fountain of heavenly 
radiance. But since their days the science 
has advanced so rapidly as to excite wonder 
that historians have hitherto thought it un¬ 
worthy of notice. History has been so long 
talking of its dignity, and declaiming from 
its high cothurnus that it has ignored the 
truth that folly is an institution more lasting 
than the overgrowths of human nature 
which are its ordinary subjects; and that 
while governments, armies, churches, litera¬ 
tures, and systems of commerce are neces¬ 
sarily finite, error and stupidity are in their 
nature eternal. The gull’s hornbook will 
never be out of print. That respectable 
capitalist M. Robert Macaire and his emi¬ 
nent friend M. de Saint-Bertrand will out¬ 
live judicial misfortunes and political perse¬ 
cutions. The Chevalier des Adrets will, as of 
old, find the professions all before him where 
to choose; he will still set companies on 
foot with enormous advertisements, enor¬ 
mous placards, enormous promises, then 
realise the capital, pocket it, put the key in 
the door, and pass gaily through the Bank¬ 
ruptcy Court; still appear on ’Change, and 
cause the funds to fall by learning that the 
Queen of England has the hooping-cough, and 
that the cholera is at Paris: still negotiate 
bills of the Maison Bertrand, conduct ma¬ 
trimonial agencies, plead the causes of rogues, 
sell his facile pen, deal in prohibited wares : 
and will finally be drawn in his carriage by 
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a mob of enthusiastic admirers, receiving 
apotheosis for his political, literary and com¬ 
mercial integrity. Those who would write 
the story of puffery need not be moved thereto 
by indignation. The world loves to be told 
of its amiahle weaknesses, and the place of 
the satirist is occupied by such genial 
chroniclers as Mr. Sampson or Cluvienus. 

In the method of his book Mr. Sampson 
has taken a hint from the judge who, in 
recommending a wordy counsel to set his 
remarks in order, bade him not even 
despise alphabetical order. Mr. Sampson’s 
arrangement is for a while chronological, 
but at last he wearies of this and abandons 
system altogether. Though professing to 
trace to their source both oral and docu¬ 
mentary advertisements, ho has scarcely 
succeeded in penetrating the mist which en¬ 
velopes the origin of most institutions. He 
barely names the heralds of the heroic ages, 
messengers of gods and men and dear to 
Zeus himself; and he dismisses as lightly 
the criers of Rome, a race in such demand 
that their despised profession became re¬ 
spectable, and its members found place in 
the cushioned seats of the Equites, and were 
preferred in marriage to the leaders of law 
and letters. He gives a table of rude in¬ 
scriptions found on the walls of Pompeii, 
but being doubtless warned by the researches 
of Mr. Pickwick among less ancient monu¬ 
ments, he does not attempt to decipher the 
greater part of them; and it is, therefore, 
reasonable to infer, we may note in passing, 
that his strictures on the Pompeian school¬ 
master who chalked on his garden- 
wall a false construction for which an 
English schoolboy would have been caned, 
are founded on a mistaken reading of the 
words. Passing in review the bellmen, 
wine-criers, and scrgents a verge of the 
Middle Ages, we “are brought to the period 
when the centre aisle of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
was the market for cheapening ecclesiastics, 
and the place for affixing the advertisements 
of such persons as had a mind to serve in 
the nature of gentleman ushers, on the 
ground that they had little legs of purpose 
and a suit of their own ; or of those who 
entertained the most gentlemanlike use of 
tobacco and were skilled in the tricks called 
the Cuban ebolition, euripus and whiff; or 
of others who were disconsolate for the loss 
of a little mayden childe of the age of thirty 
ycares andnpwards. At last Houghton came. 
Houghton, it seems, is the father of modem 
advertising. He published a weekly paper 
in which he undertook personally to recom¬ 
mend his clients, or to set forth their needs 
as his own. At one time he wanted a com¬ 
plete young man that would wear livery and 
wait on a very valuable gentleman, but de¬ 
clined to be suited unless the young man 
could play on the flute. At another he de¬ 
manded a genteel footman who could play 
on the violin; or a young man that could 
write a pretty good hand and go to market, 
who had had the small-pox, and could give 
security for his honesty. With Houghton 
the historical survey might end, but there 
are stray advertisements which by reason of 
their associations could fitly be placed in this 
category. In 1660 John Milton was modestly 
announcing the publication of a tractate on 
Free Commonwealths, while the King was 


issuing a proclamation from Whitehall to 
recover a dog with a streak on its brest and 
tayl a little bobbed. In 1679 bills were 
posted for the apprehension of the men who 
assaulted John Diyden in Rose Street, 
Coveut Garden. And in 1709 ladies were 
informed that if they had any particular 
stories of their acquaintance which they 
were willing privately to make public, they 
might send ’em by the penny post to Isaac 
Bickerstaff, Esq. 

In the miscellaneous advertisements here 
collected the hand of the cynic and the 
humourist is sometimes visible. But he 
advertiseth best who loveth best all things 
both great and small, and who has a fund of 
fellow-feeling with burglars and thieves. 
Thus in 1798 a benevolent being presented 
his compliments to the gentlemen who had 
done him the honour of eating a couple of 
roasted chickens, drinking sundry tankards 
of ale, and three bottles of old Madeira at 
his house on a certain night, and after 
enumerating the tankards, table spoons and 
guineas to which they were welcome, merely 
asked them to restore a few loose papers 
which could be of no use to his friendly 
visitors. In the same spirit an American 
gentleman gave notice that if the person who 
took away his overcoat was influenced by the 
inclemency of the weather, the advertiser 
was satisfied: but if by commercial con¬ 
siderations, the advertiser was ready to 
negotiate for its return. How different from 
the malevolent disposition of the churl who 
wanted immediately, to enable him to leave 
his house in the plight and condition in 
which ho found it, five hundred live rats, for 
which he would gladly pay 52., stipulating 
at the same time that the rats should be full- 
grown and no cripples. And how different, 
too, from the selfish ingenuity of the Ohio 
tradesman who undertook to supply Ministers 
of the Gospel with goods at cost price on the 
condition that they mentioned the fact to 
their congregations. But in brevity and 
grimness of humour all these must yield to 
the principal of Flushing Institute, who 
wrote shortly thus : “ Dear Boys—Trouble 
begins September 15.” 

The advertisements relating to marriage, 
whether in the ton or city style, disclose 
many such curiosities as the application of a 
fair creature anxious to borrow money, who 
announced that the security might be very 
agreeable to a single gentleman of spirit. 
The registers purchased by Government in 
1821 showed that certificates of marriage 
were often antedated to please the parents 
of the wedded couple, that persons were 
described as half-married because they said 
they were married enough, and that others 
were so described because they would pay 
no more than 3s. 6<2. But none of the 
advertisements which we have quoted contain 
that largeness of promise which is the 
essence of the puff. “ We do not live in an 
age of harmony,” said Macaire aforenamed; 
“ il fant du bruit, beaucoup de bruit.” Here 
is a man undertaking to cure the maddest 
person in three months, a woman proclaim¬ 
ing herself the first and only person to 
have found out the nature of bugs, a sur¬ 
prising person who promises to change him¬ 
self into a rattle, a dwarf no. bigger than a 
tavern tobacco-pipe, a girl with a body of 


different colours and admirable unusual 
growings-out: and here in the period of 
masquerades is Signor Rosario, who would 
teach the gentlefolk the behaviour proper for 
a devil, a courtesan, or any other character; 
and Ann Field, of Stoke Newington, well 
known for her ability in boxing in her own 
defence, who having been affronted by Mrs. 
Stokes, styled the English Championess, did 
fairly invite her to a trial of the best skill 
in boxing ; and his sacred Majesty, Bang 
Charles II., who in 1664 declared it to be 
his royal will and purpose to continue the 
healing of his people for the evil during the 
month of May. Few of these could have 
understood the modesty of the makers of 
American Balsam, who advertised their 
wares with the motto, “ No hair, no money.” 

These are fair samples of an industriously 
compiled book of quaint conceits. They are 
not remarkable for wit, nor do they show 
ingenuity of a high order; but they will 
doubtless afford reasonable amusement to 
the curious. That the collection would have 
been vastly improved by condensing the 
garrulous comments which accompany each 
advertisement, by omitting the diffuse cir¬ 
culars of betting-men, and supplying their 
room with extracts from other continental 
papers than recent numbers of the Figaro ; and 
that the annals of quacks, jugglers, wizards, 
buffoons, lottery-office keepers, impostors, 
and empirics would have been embellished by 
reference to the distinguished French and 
Italian professors of puffery who were dead 
centuries before Mesmer and Cagliostro ap¬ 
peared, we are not disposed to deny. There 
is not a sound of the drums, flutes, fifes, 
hautbois, trumpets, and tambourines which 
dinned in the ears of the plumed cavaliers, 
farded ladies, soldiers with long rapiers, 
pages, lacqueys, dancers, marionnettes, pick¬ 
pockets, and beggars who formed the human 
tide surging through the alleys of the Foire 
St.-Germain, the cradle of modern adver¬ 
tisements. There is no mention of the dei¬ 
ties who presided at the infant’s birth. They 
were known to men as Barry, Orvietan, and 
Tabarin, and held their court on the Pont- 
Neuf atParis. Here they established their pre¬ 
tentiously-ornamented stages, their violinists, 
clowns, and negro attendants, and hawked 
their ointments, balms, oils, extractions,quint¬ 
essences, distillations, and calcinations. Here 
the joyous Tabarin narrated the adventures 
of Captain Rodomont and the intrigues of 
the beautiful Isabelle, being dressed in roomy 
pantaloons, on his shoulders a riding-cloak, 
in his belt a wooden sword, round his neck 
a long gold chain, and on his head the fan¬ 
tastic hat which he kneaded like wax. 
Here assembled the tooth-drawers under 
the leadership of Thomas called the Great, 
who made his patient kneel on the ground, 
seized on his tooth, and raised man and 
tooth three times in the air with the 
strength, it is reported, of a bull. Here, 
beside the famous bronze horse, played 
those merry comedians of the street, Gaul- 
tier-Garguille, Gros-Guillaume, and Turlu- 
pin, rivalling the performances of the Hotel 
de Bourgogne. Here the setting sun of in¬ 
genious charlatanism shed its last rays on 
the prologues, paradoxes, fancies, and plea¬ 
sant imaginations of Jean Farine and Brus- 
cambille. And of all these worthies an 
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account should be rendered by the writer 
who professes to compile a complete history 
of advertising. Walter Macleane. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


The Life of John Holland. By W. Hudson 
{London: Longmans & Co.) This is rather a 
clumsy memorial of a man worth remembering; 
the compiler has been rather overwhelmed by the 
mass of materials put into his hands ready calen¬ 
dared. When a fact struck him as significant he 
put it down, however trivial; perhaps it was the 
best he could do, as he had no power of penetra¬ 
tion and abstraction: when he thought anything 
irrelevant he has never managed to pass it over in 
silence. Still, when we have worked through 
the book we feel that we do know the man. Mr. 
Holland was the son of a maker of optical instru¬ 
ments, horn at Sheffield Park in 1794; he lived 
till 1872. For a time he continued to help his 
father in his business, and gradually got literary 
work, beginning with the poet’s comer of local 
papers, and after about twenty years of that, 
during the last seven of which he had filled James 
Montgomery’s place as editor of the Sheffield Iris, 
he was made Curator of the collection of the 
Sheffield Philosophical and Literary Society. 
The post, which he held till his death, forty years 
after, made him feel independent, though latterly, 
when he was over seventy, some gentlemen of 
tV.e neighbourhood subscribed to give him an an¬ 
nuity of 100/., in case his infirmities should 
compel him to resign the appointment. Two of 
his volumes of verse reached a second edition ; a 
manual of metallurgy which fills three volumes of 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopaedia is favourably spoken 
of; he. wrote a good deal of local history, both topo¬ 
graphical and personal, that was well received; 
and he enjoyed life thoroughly and thankfully, 
and was held in honour among his own people. 
The only drawbacks to his happiness were that he 
had a very scanty education; that the first lady 
whom he wished to marry married some one else; 
that her sister to whom he transferred his affec¬ 
tions died; that a nephew to whom he was at¬ 
tached was drowned; and that Sheffield got a 
little tired of him at last, and forgot to ask him to 
the last Cutler’s Feast he lived to see. We can¬ 
not count it a misfortune that he survived Mont¬ 
gomery, since he lived to write his memoirs in 
•even octavo volumes, and the loss was replaced 
by the really touching correspondence with Miss 
Collings, a lady who translated the Psalms into 
verse and saw something in the sky, she could not 
get astronomers to agree with her what, about 
which she opened a correspondence with Sir John 
Herschel. Holland wrote a book about all trans¬ 
lators of Psalms in Great Britain, and so got into 
a correspondence with Miss Collings that was 
kept up on the most friendly terms for many 
years, though they never met but once, when 
Holland was already old. He ascribed his happi¬ 
ness to his having bad the resolution to give up 
all desire of wealth and distinction; it may be 
questioned also whether his want of education was 
an unmixed misfortune. He had real tunefulness 
and endless fluency as a versifier, and though his 
verses look careless, he tried several metres to see 
which would suit his subject best. But intensity of 
feeling is a gift rarely given to a diligent and 
healthy man, who leads a pious and uneventful 
life of hard work, and perfection of form is onlv to 
be attained by an instinctive fastidiousness which 
literary training would doubtless have given to a 
man of Mr. Holland’s intelligence; white the price 
might very likely have been that he would nave 
ceased to write at all what it delighted him to 
write, and what many read with an entirely inno¬ 
cent pleasure. It is to be hoped, though hardly 
expected, that Mr. Hudson’s painstaking volume 
may be the occasion of thirty or forty pages which 
will live. If Mr. Arnold should ever desire to 
write a palinode in honour of “ Provincialism,’’ Mr. 
Holland would furnish him with a capital text. 


Darkness and Hawn. A Human Tale. By 
Annie Grant. Two volumes. (London: Hurst 
& Blackett.) The pictures of South Kussian life 
drawn by the author of Darkness and Dawn are 
by no means unattractive, and a good deal of 
information may be gleaned from her pages with 
respect to the costumes of the peasantry, the con¬ 
versational powers of the servants, and the 
characteristic features of the landscape in that 
part of Russia in which the scene of the story is 
laid. A note-book which was intended to supply 
the foundation for a book of travels has perhaps 
been turned to account for the purpose of furnish¬ 
ing a romance with “local colour.” Moreover, 
the ladies who are brought upon the stage appear 
to have been, to some extent, sketched from life. 
But the heroes are a little unreal. The leading 
figure is a serf “ with the head of an Alcibiades,” 
whose marriage with the enthusiastic though 
strictly-educated heroine naturally places her in 
a position of discomfort and peril, from which 
nothing but the emancipation is capable of 
delivering her. The story is not so dramatic as 
Oulita, nor so forcible as The White Slave, but it 
is not devoid of interest, and it serves to point 
the moral that no young lady ought to marry a 
man, however handsome, without obtaining from 
him satisfactory information as to his social posi¬ 
tion. 

The Maid of Orleans. By G. II. Calvert. (New 
York: Putnam.) Perfectly tame, polished, and 
wooden: there is a monk (of Luthers order) who 
is in love with Jane, ana the Bishop of Win¬ 
chester and the Duke of Bedford plot her death, 
as if they did not honestly believe her to be a 
witch. 

Payne’s Select Poetry for Children. (London: 
Lockwood & Co.) The eighteenth edition of this 
deservedly popular collection has been enlarged 
by well-chosen specimens from Tennyson and the 
Brownings, and other recent poets. Has Blake 
been found too childlike for real children ? It is a 
pity that Mary Lamb’s “ Mock Hero ’’should be still 
assigned to Mrs. Leicester. Was the editor think¬ 
ing of “ Mrs. Leicester’s School ” P 

The Retreat and other Poems. By P. Alford. 
(London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co.) “The Re¬ 
treat” is a sort of metrical “Friends in Council,” 
with all the humour and insight left out; the 
blank verse is related to the “ Idylls of the King,” 
as Hoole's Tamo to Pope’s Iliad. The whole book 
is full of perfectly futile culture; almost the only 
fresh and genuine things are two little poems, 
“ Nature and Duty ” and “ Duty and Nature,” 
setting forth the shifting moods of a country 
parson; even these are commonplace. 

Hymns and Sacred Lyrics. By G odfrey Thring. 
(London: H. S. King & Co.) Many of Mr. Thring’s 
hymns have found some considerable acceptance 
in popular hymn-books. His models are for the 
most part the Lyra Germanica and the Ambrosian 
hymns: he is always clear, earnest and inoffensive, 
both in diction and metre, and, now and then, as 
in “ St. Thomas ” and “ Questioning,” we come 
upon stanzas which are almost poetry; but the 
real value of such religious verse is that it shows 
us the points at which traditional beliefs are still 
able to strengthen themselves by striking fresh 
roots in men’s spontaneous feelings. 

Penelope and other Poems. By Allison Hughes. 
(H. S. King & Co.) At present Allison Hughes 
is chiefly distinguished from scores of other cul¬ 
tivated writers of graceful and feeling verse by 
a predilection for the metrical effect of a long line, 
especially an anapaestic line followed by a shorter 
line in the same metre rhyming to it. 

Mary Desmond and other Poems. By Nicholas 
Gannon. (Samuel Tinsley.) These poems have 
a “ fatal fluency " about them. There is some poe¬ 
tical feeling, but it is so cumbered with a redun¬ 
dancy of words, that by the time it is pruned it is 
scarcely worth having. The first poem, “ Mary 
Desmond,” is a simple and pathetic Irish story of 


the potato famine: had it been set in simple lan¬ 
guage, it could not have failed to touch us, 
hut in many places it is wordy and stilted. There 
is some interesting Irish research in “ Columha, 
the Dove of the Cell,” but perhaps the best poems 
in the volume are “ The Phookas’ Revel,” and 
“ The Bridal of the Water King.” Mr. Gannon 
does best when he keeps to Irish subjects. 

The author of Misplaced Love; a Tale of Love, 
Sin, Sorroio and Remorse (Samuel Tinsley) hopes 
that the critic will accord to this work “ sufficient 
merit to enable him to occupy a place amongst 
our minor singers.” We do not know what our 
minor singers would say to such company, hut we 
do not think they would like it. At any rate 
they would tell the author of Misplaced Love 
that minor singing does not consist in wrong 
spelling or the omission of every letter that makes 
a word inconveniently long, as— 

“ The father pity, sorely tried. 

And pray to God that he 
May’ve graco sufficiently supplied 
In all this misery. 

Poor thing ! poor thing! said Lady Grey 
Ther waiting maid that night, 

Oh! ne’er again to see I pray 
So very sad a sight.” 

What is the meaning of 

“ Dappled herds depasturing in the vale ” ? 
and of a picture that “ beautifuller grew.” And 
is this sort of verse likely to win the coveted 
place?— 

“ Her father then with trembling hand 
A-patting her did say 
Entroatingly with kind command, 

* Oh! speak not thus, I pray.’ ” 

Or even this higher flight, which is as good at 
anything in the book, and says of Love:— 

“ As strong its power, as that which turns 
The errant comet back; 

As pure its fire as that which burns 
Along that comet's track.” 

Brief Chronicles in Verse is a very unpretending 
collection of verses, chiefly political, by an elderly 
gentleman who thinks that the age of English 
poetry passed away with Pope, Byron, Scott, and 
Burns, and that this is the age of poetasters. 
What can criticism dorter such an appeal as 
this ?— 

Even poetasters in the starry crowd 
May by good-nature sometimes 1» allowed, 

Who little theme in little verse indite. 

And give to little folk a mild delight. 

For them, tho critic may his shaft suspend 
And smilingly their little work commend; 

Bid them rejoice in their own orbit small, 

And stroke them smoothly erb to sleep they fall.” 

By all means let the author rejoice as much as 
he can in “ his own orbit small; ” he has good 
cause to do so, when he can produce such verse 
as the following, and bravely print it— 

Romo beheld with gloating gaze, 

Gloating gaze—gloating gaze— 

Chanting pteans in its praise, 

Death's ally, the mitraillouse. 

Worthy of tho cause it propped, 

Cause it propped—cause it propped— 

His prey the Papal Tiger dropped 
Whon Valour mocked the mitrailleuse.” 

But the author can do better than this when he 
leaves politics alone and writes about Dalmeney, 
Hurstmonceux, and “ the Ballad Singer.” 

Emtor. 


MOTHS AMD NEWS. 

The new edition of Professor Bosworth’s quarto 
Anglo-Saxon Dictionary will be an entirely new 
book, rewritten from beginning to end, and with 
frill quotations and translations of passages. Under 
the names of authors, as of Oaedmon—and places, 
like Brunanburg, the Dictionary will contain 
short accounts of the writer and his worla, and of 
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the positions of the battle-places, &c. The whole 
of the work is ready for the press, and is printed as 
far as ceorlisc. 

Messrs. Macmillan will publish before very 
lone some collected papers of the late Dr. Anstie as 
“ Contributions to the Study of Nervous Disorders, 
Alcoholism, and Heredity.” They will be edited 
by Dr. Thomas Buzzard, “ with some account of 
the lamented writer.” 

We understand that Mr. Pater is to continue his 
short aesthetic studies of Shakspere’s Plays in 
the Fortnightly, the present month’s one on 
Measure for Measure be ins the first of a series that 
will some day make a book. 

H. R. H. Prince Leopold has announced to 
Mr. Fumivall his intention of presenting to the 
members of the New Shakspere Society the 
Parallel Text edition of the two first quartos of 
Romeo and Juliet which Mr. P. A. Daniel has 
edited for the Society. 

Dr. C. M. Ingleuy has generously presented a 
copy of his Still Lion —which is an attempt to 
found a science of inteipretation of Shakspere's 
text—to every member of the New Shakspere 
Society, on the committee of which he is. 

One of the most remarkable additions of his¬ 
torical interest made to the British Museum last 
year was the original manuscript of the Memoirs 
of Sir John Reresby, last Governor of York, and 
“ Parliament man ” for that city during the reigns 
of Charles II. and James II. The printed ver¬ 
sion of these memoirs turns out on comparison to 
be a mere paraphrase of the original, the plain 
matter-of-fact English of the long-headed York¬ 
shire baronet not having suited the taste of his 
unknown first editor. Moreover, at least one-half 
of the most interesting matter was never printed 
at all. This includes, besides new historical 
points, a long and curious account of the Reresby 
family for many generations, and abundant details 
of Sir John's own early life, education, and pri¬ 
vate relations with great families of the day. We 
understand that a literal and complete edition of 
these memoirs has been undertaken by Mr. J. J. 
Cartwright, of the Public Record Office, and will 
be brought out early next year. 

We understand that Mr. E. B. Nicholson, 
Librarian to the London Institution, is preparing 
new editions of Mandeville and Gower. The 
former, which may he looked for in 1075, will be 
illustrated with copious notes; the phraseologv 
will remain unaltered, but the spelling will be 
sufficiently modernised to render Mandeville ac¬ 
ceptable to general readers. Gower will also be 
annotated—for the first time; the text will be 
wholly reconstructed from an extensive collation 
of MSS.; and, besides the “Confessio Amantis,” 
the edition will include the “ Praise of Peace,” at 
least one inedited English poem attributed to 
Gower, and his extant French poems. 

M. Victor Bonnet, the well-known French 
economist and contributor to the Rerue ties Deux 
Monties, is preparing a second edition, with con¬ 
siderable additions and changes, of his work, Le 
Credit, et les Finances. The new edition is ex¬ 
pected to appear at the end of the year. 

In his preface to his edition of Milton’s Poetical 
Works, just published, Professor Masson informs 
us that Colonel Chester has discovered the burial 
register of the young physician Charles Diodati, 
the hero of the “ Epitaphium Damonis.” He 
was buried at St. Anne's, Blackfriars, August 27, 
3638. 

We hear from the Rev. W. S. Each Szvrmn, 
vicar of Newlvn St. Peter, Penzance, that a few 
truly Cornish words, and the Cornish numerals 
up to 20, still linger in the memories of a few of 
the old people of the labouring and lower middle- 
class in his parish. This parish is old St. Paul's, 
and in it is Mousehole, where lived Dollv I’en- 
treath, according to tradition the last speaker of 
Cornish as her native language. 


We hear of a forthcoming treatise on the 
Language and Versification of a Contemporary 
and Rival of Shakspere, Samuel Daniel. It is by 
a candidate for the degree of Doctor of Philo¬ 
sophy at Bonn. The more such books the better. 

Professor Delius, during his holidays in 
Switzerland this summer, wrote a dissertation 
“On the Original Text of King Lear" for the 
next volume of the German Shakspere Society. 
The Professor is now lecturing at Bonn on the 
History of English Literature five times a week, 
on Shakspere's Life and Works twice a week, and 
on Dante's Life and Works twice a week. 

Professor Masson opened the session of the 
Edinburgh branch of the New Shakspere Society 
on Thursday. The members of the Branch So¬ 
ciety propose to study As You Like It, King John, 
and Lear this session, and to have readings, 
papers, notes and queries, &c. 

Messrs. Longmans announce for publication in 
November—Earl Russell’s Recollections and Sug¬ 
gest inns of Public Life • Mr. J. Gairdner's Houses 
of Lancaster and York ; Mr. S. R. Gardiner's 
History of England under the Duke of Buckingham 
and Charles the First-, Mr. Swinbourne's Picture 
Lotjic ; Christabelle: a Tale of Christmas, by 
Aura; Mr. A. G. Butler's Charles I.: a Tragedy ; 
A. K. II. B.’8 Landscapes, Churches, and Moralities-, 
Dr. Hartwig's Aerial World ; the first part of Mr. 
J. Orchard Halliwell's Illustrations of the Life of 
Shakespeare-, Mr. Proctor’s Transits of Venus-, 
and the second volume of Hume's Essays, edited 
by Messrs. Green and Grose. 

Professor Rusk in’s next four lectures at Oxford 
will be on the School of Florence: Giotto, and his 
predecessors and successors. Mr. Ruskin's previous 
lectures have been on the Geology of the Alps, 
supporting the late Professor Forbes's view of a 
rending force producing cleavages, and against 
Professor Tyndall's of the gradual working of 
water and ice. 

Poems written in popular dialects can never be 
rendered successfully by translation into literary 
languages. They lose their flavour, their fresh¬ 
ness, it may be, their quaintness, and one feels at 
once that they should never face the world in any 
hut their native attire. Burns translated into 
classical French sounds absurd, lvlaus Groth'sLow 
German poems seem to evaporate under the hands 
of the translator, he he High German or English. 
In order to make them readable in England they 
should he translated into Scotch, or into any Eng¬ 
lish dialect, although to do this successfully would 
probably require no less than a Burns. An ex- 
eriment of this kind, and a successful one, has 
een made by a Swiss poet, August Corrodi, who, 
being a warm admirer of Burns, has translated 
some of his poems into exquisite Swiss German. 
Though the book was published four years ago, it 
has reached us hut lately, the book-trade between 
London and Winterthur being evidently not of the 
briskest. We can recommend the little book to 
the admirers of Bums. Even without being inti¬ 
mately acquainted with Alemannic German, they 
will be amused to see, by comparing the original 
with the translation on opposite pages, how 
happily the homely Swiss dialect can be blended 
with the homely poetry of the Scotch ploughboy. 

The publication of the Report of the Commis¬ 
sion upon the revenues of Oxford and Cambridge, 
coinciding as it did with the reassembling of their 
members, would appear to have already exercised 
a stimulating effect at the two Universities. Last 
week at the Cambridge Union Society a motion 
“ That radical reform from without is undesirable 
for this University,” was discussed for upwards 
of two hours, and ultimately carried by a narrow 
majority, the numbers being OS to 73. At Oxford, 
if we are rightly informed, the Heads of Houses 
have already held a deliberative meeting, at the 
invitation of the Vice-Chancellor, and as a result 
of their deliberations have addressed a series of 
questions to the various colleges, of which the 


following is the general purport:—Is your College 
disposed out of its endowments to subscribe 
money for augmenting the professoriate, and for 
general teaching purposes in the University ? If 
so, what connexion would it desire to have esta¬ 
blished between itself and the professors whom 
it would support P Is vour College disposed to 
subscribe towards other tlciversity purposes, such 
as for new schools, or for new buildings for the 
Bodleian Library ? And finally, by what means 
could a common Board for the attainment of these 
objects be best formed P 

On October 29 was held, at the Institute of 
France, the annual meeting of the five Academies. 
The chair was taken hv M. Bertrand, President of 
the Academy of Sciences, it being always given in 
rotation to the president of one of the five. M. 
Bertrand alluded to the illustrious members and 
foreign associates they had lost since last they 
assembled together: Elie de Beaumont, Guizot, 
Michelet, Beulo, Jules Janin, Gay, Quetelet, 
Dubois, Delarive, Agassiz, and Kaulbach. Papers 
were read “ On the Disgrace and Fall of the Prin- 
cesse des Ursins,” bv M. R. Saint-Hilaire; “On 
the Expressions of Light,” by M. 0. Blanc; “ On 
Mirabeau and his Father,” by M. de Lom^nie; and 
“ A Poet at the Court of the Comneni,” by M. 
Miller. The report was also read of the commis¬ 
sion appointed to adjudge the gold medal (value 
(304) for the Volney prize, to the best work on 
Comparative Philology. Five were seat in for com¬ 
petition. The commission did not consider any 
one of them worthy of the prize, but awarded 
gratuities by way of encouragement to two of the 
competitors, MM. Joret and J. Haltivy. 

Herr Duntzer’s recent contribution to the 
already colossal mass of Goethe literature with 
which the German press has been inundated for 
nearly half a century, has not thrown any new 
light on the obscure relations of the poet to his 
friend Charlotte von Stein. Diintzer’s work 
claims to give a life-portrait of Mdme. von Stein, 
and it was understood that he had been allowed 
free access to a large mass of letters in the posses¬ 
sion of the Goethe family. 

Professor Friedrich has consented to go 
from Munich to Bern in order to give a course of 
lectures on Church history during the coming 
winter semester in the High School, and to give 
his help in the creation of the Old Catholic 
faculty of Theology which has been decided upon 
by the Bernese government. Alter the close of 
the semester he will return to Munich, and Dr. 
Ilirschwiilder, who has lived fur the last two 
vears at Munich, will make Bern his residence, 
having accepted the call to the professorship of 
(Catholic) Moral and Pastoral Theology. The 
report spread abroad that Professor Friedrich had 
accepted the appointment, hut it seems that he is 
determined not to leave Munich. 


Professor Huxley's discussion of “ The Hy¬ 
pothesis thnt Animals are Automata and its His¬ 
tory” in the Fortnightly Review is, of course, 
somewhat fuller thau the published reports of his 
lecture. It opens with a rather pointed sugges¬ 
tion that if the importance of Descartes' contri¬ 
butions to scientific psychology have been over¬ 
looked during the last century, the responsibility 
for the fact rests with those who might have 
profited more by his suggestions if they had not 
Deen so forgetful of the obligations under which 
they already lay. On the problem itself Professor 
Huxley appears to hold what would be con¬ 
sidered the common-sense view, that most of the 
movements and affections of animals are conscious 
in the same way as, though perhaps in a less degree, 
than those of men, but that they have no inde¬ 
pendent consciousness of their mental states aa 
such; at the same time he aims at defending 
Descartes for the •paradoxical extreme to which 
his view was carried by insisting on the impossi¬ 
bility of attaining to anything more than a strong 
working probability on the other side. Mr. Grant 
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Duffs “Answer to Cassandra” is most full and 
argumentative in regard to the “ religious rock,” in 
the course of which he quotes a few lines written 
by Strauss on his deathbed which will be new to 
some readers:— 

“ Dem ich dieses sage 
Weiss ich klago nicht, 

Dit ich dieses klago 
Weiss ich sage nicht. 

Nun heisst’s bald verglimmen 
Wie ein Licht verglimmt. 

In die Luff verschwimmen 
Wie ein Ton verschimmt. 

Miige sellwacb. wie immer, 

Aber hell und rein, 

Dieser letzto Schimmer 
Dieser Ton nur sein.” 

The first part of the editor’s discussion of Mr. 
Mill’s Essays op Reliyian is mainly taken up with 
an analysis of that on Nature, regretting that 
Mr. Mill had not dealt with the “ Nature of science ” 
as well as with the Nature of theologians, and 
fearing that some of the positions which h® has 
granted “ are not at all unlikely to be the springs 
of a new and mischievous reaction towards super- 
naturalism.” All the remaining articles are in¬ 
teresting on their different subjects, though Mr. 
Stanton does not succeed in putting the objections 
to Mr. Thornton’s theory of the “ wages-fiind ” 
very conclusively. On the other hand, he puts 
in a new and suggestive light the excuse to be 
made for miners or other operatives who avowedly 
combine to restrict the supply of the commodities 
they produce, in order to arrest the fall of prices 
consequent upon a glut in the market—always the 
result of the speculative over-production of the 
capitalist class. 

The Contemporary opens with a very interesting 
article (to be continued) by Professor Tyndall, 
“On the Atmosphere in relation to Fog-Signalling,” 
being an account of experiments made oft’ the 
South Foreland in.the summer of 1873, to test the 
power of sound as compared with lights for coast 
signals. The first result was to show that the 
opinion which has prevailed since Dr. Derham’s 
paper in the Philosophical Transactions for 1708, 
as to the effect of fog in deadening sound, is un¬ 
founded, and that while certain states of the 
atmosphere are more favourable than others to the 
transmission of particular sounds, the range of all 
alike varies—to a surprising extent—but in a 
manner which repeated experiments show to have 
nothing to do with the optical clearness of the 
atmosphere at the time. On different days the 
same sounds were sometimes audible to a distance 
of 13$ miles, sometimes inaudible at a distance of 
three. Humboldt’s observations at the Falls of 
the Orinoco suggested at last an explanation which 
future experiments appeared fully to confirm. 
The obstacle to the passage of the sound is the 
non-homogeneous state of the atmosphere pro¬ 
duced by invisible clouds or streams of vapour 
rising irregularly from the surface of the water 
under evaporation, the sound being deadened 
or wasted by the reflections which it en¬ 
dures at the limiting surfaces of the rarer 
and denser air. The most interesting verifi¬ 
cation of the hypothesis was afforded by the 
fact that listeners in front of the aerial clouds 
which intercepted the sound received back from 
its surface echoes of unmistakeable clearness and 
intensity. The author concludes that the rolling 
of thunder may probably be ascribed to these air- 
echoes, instead, of to cloud-echoes, as has been 
done hitherto. We should have been glad of 
some explanation of the fact that “ the day of 
greatest acoustic transparency ” was also the day 
of longest echoes, because the hypothesis as first 
stated would seem to point to the opposite result. 

Mr. Arnold explains that all verbs denoting exis¬ 
tence are derived from roots which mean to breathe 
or to grow; that consequently “ Cogito ergo sum ” 
must be translated “ I think, therefore I breathe,” 
which is too inconclusive in itself to be the foun¬ 


dation of a system of metaphysical theism. Lord 
Lytton points out that the bouryeois Monarchy of 
1830 failed because the bourgeoisie did not uphold 
the ideas of their order, as is shown by the sub¬ 
versive tone of all their favourite writers but 
Scribe. Julian Hawthorne has studied the “ En¬ 
virons of Dresden ” sufficiently to find materials 
for much ingenious vituperation. 

In the November number of the Penn Monthly, 
a Philadelphia periodical, there is a clear, per¬ 
haps a trustworthy, account of the Indian Question 
in the United States, based upon a report of Mr. 
Walker, the late head of the Indian Bureau. Ap¬ 
parently, there are 04,000 Indians who are always 
on the brink of hostilities, and the best and 
cheapest plan is to bribe them to be quiet, and 
let them (lie out. Of the 230,000 who are more 
or less amenable to authority, those who, are 
already established on the “ Indian territory ” 
cause no anxiety; some are doing well, and the 
rest are not much in the way, but there are com¬ 
paratively large tribes, like the Sioux, whose 
present reserves do not enable them to live by 
the chase, and are in the way of colonisation, so 
that they cannot be confined to their reserves, 
nor the whites excluded from them, while it 
would be a dangerous experiment to remove them 
to the Indian territory : the writer’s conclusion is 
that they, too, must be fed and left to perish. 

In the Comhill, J. D. gives an account of the 
Warton brothers, the worthy but grotesque pre¬ 
cursors of Romanticism, with a quotation from 
the younger, which is certainly an anticipation of 
Scott, F. S. T., under the title “ Feudal China,” 
gives a series of interesting excerpts from the 
Ch’un Ts’ew, ascribed to Confucius, with the sup¬ 
plementary annotations of Tso, which contain the 
annals of China from n.c. 721-4(53. Here is a 
specimen:— 

“ Three gallant warriors drove up to the camp of 
Tsin ; the archer shot mi arrow into the camp, the 
spearman entered, slew his mau. and cut off his ear as 
a trophy, carried another bodily away, while the 
charioteer coolly dusted his horses and arranged the 
harness. Thu soldiers of Tsin could not stand this 
insolence, and their chariots were quickly in pursuit 
in two divisions. Toll Pelt, the archer, kept them in 
check bv shooting horses and drivers right and left, 
until he had hut one arrow left. At that moment a 
stag lioumled up from the forest, and crossed right 
before bis chariot. Toll Pell shot the animal witli his 
last arrow, and the spearman. Shell Slmh, descended 
from the chariot, took up the venison, and politely 
offerod it to the foremost pursuer, with the remark, 
‘It is out of season, hut I venture to present this to 
feast your followers.’ I’aou Kwei, of Tsin, was struck 
by tiio cool gallantry of the deed, and stopped the 
pursuit; so the chariot returned in safety.” 

The article on “ Don Quixote ” is shrewd, but 
fragmentary, and shows, we might even say dis¬ 
plays, more knowledge than it imparts. 

In the Gentleman's Magazine S. R. Townshend 
Mayer gives an interesting series of personal re¬ 
collections and other memorials of Barry Cornwall, 
principally referring to his pathetic and forlorn old 
age. The author of “ Authors at Work ” has a 
very well-arranged though not perfectly accurate 
selection of anecdotes on the £ s. d. of literature, 
bringing out very clearly that the system of 
patronage disguised or undisguised, which was 
inaugurated by Montague and died with him, was 
much better for authors than dependence on the 
London public, probably even better than their 
present dependence on a cosmopolitan public. 

In Macmillan , A. S. Stapleton takes advantage 
of the Comte de Jarnac’s article on Peel in the 
Eevue des Deux Mondes to restate the grounds upon 
which strict and intelligent Tories will always 
condemn his memory: they are summed up in 
three words of Macaulay’s, “ Caution without fore¬ 
sight.” There is an interesting anecdote of a 
portrait of Wellington in Peel’s collection. Ori¬ 
ginally Lawrence had intended to paint him 
watch in hand waiting for the Prussians; but 
Wellington insisted on the watch being changed 


into a telescope: he was only looking for them. 
The Dean of Westminster contributes a “ Sacra¬ 
mental Hymn,” fervent, sonorous, and not too in¬ 
geniously unsectarian. The Viscountess Strangford 
edits a translation of Brugsch’s version of the most 
suggestive fairy' tale of the Two Brothers. The 
Rev. John Earle discourses on an unnamed habit 
of language—using two forms where one would 
do—points out that it would tend to clearness in 
English if this habit were indulged in a particular 
class of genitive, so that we could say a “ descrip¬ 
tion of Carlyle’s” for a description of which 
Carlyle is the author—and gives copious illustra¬ 
tions of the confusion caused by the purism 
which rejects such forms. Captain Burton com¬ 
mences a series of geological notes on Rome. 

In Fraser Richard Jefferies has a very instruc¬ 
tive and tantalising article on the labourer's daily 
life: all the details are obviously trustworthy 
within theauthor’s observation—about how farmers 
sink into labourers, and how labourers live in 
cottages which are for the most part encroach¬ 
ments on the highways—but we are not told to 
which part of the country these observations im¬ 
ply. In the same number we are informed that 
the article in the July number entitled A “ Pro¬ 
fessor Extraordinary.” erroneously ascribed by the 
New York Semi-Weekly Tribune to Bayard 
Tavlor, is by a lady with a right to the initials 
B. T. 

In Blackxrood we have a description of the 
rarely traversed passes which lead over the Hima¬ 
laya to Thibet, under the title of “The Valley of 
the Shadow of Deathand a splendid metrical 
parody of Professor Tyndall's Address at the 
British Association, and a less damaging attack on 
modern scientific materialism in prose. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

It is perhaps not generally known that the 
Russian and German governments have selected 
Tehran and Isfahan respectively as stations for 
observing the approaching Transit of \ onus. The 
extraordinary purity of the atmosphere in Central 
Asia, in addition to political reasons in the case of 
Russia, 1ms doubtless had much to do with the 
choice. But the main advantage possessed by the 
two cities we have named, is that English energy 
and capital, guided by the Government ot India, 
have placed them in direct telegraphic communi¬ 
cation with the observatories of Berlin and St. 
Petersburg. This, we need not add, will enable 
the astronomers to fix the longitudes of their ol>- 
servatiou stations with a correctness unattainable 
by any other means. So perfectly indeed can 
meridional distances be measured bv the exchange 
of time-signals over the wire, that the savants em¬ 
ployed by the American Government on the Coast 
Survey (if the United States fixed the initial points 
of their topographical work by this means in 
preference to ordinary triangulation in a low-lying 
and densely wooded country. 

It is difficult to understand why the scientific, 
advisers of Her Majesty's Government should 
have omitted to take advantage of the Anglo- 
Indian Telegraph in selecting places of observa¬ 
tion for the Transit, more especially as the scientific 
value of a chain of longitudes by telegraph be¬ 
tween England and India has been more than 
once unsuccessfully urged on the Government of 
India by Colonel Walker, Superintendent of the 
Great Trigonometrical Survey. Fortunately, 
however, for the credit of English science, the 
officers of Engineers engaged on the construction 
of the Persian telegraph have not left to foreigners 
the task of proving the inaccuracy or the contrary 
of the longitude assumed ns the basis of the 
Indian Survey. In 1870-71, Captains St. John 
and Pierson, with the co-operation of Captain 
Stifle at Karachi, and Colonel Walker in London, 
completed a series of observations which showed 
a maximum error in the assumed longitude of the 
Madras observatory of twenty-four seconds of 
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arc, or less than half a mile. This satisfactory 
result formed the subject of a paper submitted by 
Colonel Walker to, if we remember rightly, the 
Royal Society. 

But though individual exertion has in this case 
stopped a gap, we are about to see a blank 
in a proximate field filled up by a government 
whose interest in the‘matter can be nothing to that 
of our own. We learn from the current number 
of the Geographical Review and from other sources, 
that the Berlin Academy, aided by a handsome 
grant from the Prussian Treasury, is sending out 
a geographical and archaeological expedition to 
supplement the labours of their Transit party at 
Isfahan. Dr. Andreas, who will be in charge, 
expects to spend about three years in exploring 
Southern ana South-western Persia. 

It is no secret that the “ Bureau Topographique ” 
of Tiflis has been engaged for some years in the 
preparation of a large-scale map of the Shah’s domi¬ 
nions ; nor that Major St. John, of our own Royal 
Engineers, has been occupied for the last eighteen 
months in the compilation of a similar work for the 
India Office. Though much valuable information 
has been disinterred from the archives of both 
our own and the Russian Foreign Offices, we 
believe that the result in both countries has been 
to show that not a fourth of Persia has been 
surveyed at all, and at least half its extent is 
absolutely unexplored, the best known parts being 
those bordering on Russia, the least known those 
lying in the vicinity of the Persian Gulf, which 
sea has been to all intents and purposes a British 
lake for the last fifty years. Yet we know little 
more of the geography of the interior for 160 
miles from the sea, except in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the main line of communication, than we 
did in the days of Sir John Malcolm’s embassies. 
It would be difficult to calculate how many mil¬ 
lions we have spent, and spent well, in protect¬ 
ing English and Indian commercial interests by 
sea and on the coasts of Persia; but it can be 
safely asserted that we have not expended a single 
shilling in obtaining accurate information of the 
interior, which but for the journeys of a French 
botanist, “ Aucher Eloy,” would be little better 
known than the heart of Africa. Dr. Andreas 
has virgin ground to break, and we wish him every 
success. 

M. lb Comte Marescalchi has communicated 
to the Paris Geographical Society' details of the 
recent deaths of Captains Fau and Moreau, who 
were, attached to the French mission to Burma 
in the capacity of explorers, and who had intended 
to devote a year to visiting the lesser known parts 
of the country. It appears that the two officers 
while at Mone succumbed successively to jungle 
fever, which is very prevalent in these parts. The 
King of Burma had shown them great kindness 
and encouragement, and His Majesty was much 
grieved at the event. He has since ordered ex¬ 
ceptional funeral honours to be paid, and a me¬ 
morial to be erected: the corpses being destined 
for removal to France, through the agency of the 
French Consul at Rangun. Count Marescalchi 
announces that the Government of British Burma 
is preparing to send an expedition into Yunnan, 
and that a French missionary will be attached 
thereto. This probably means that the authorities 
are beginning to take active measures to survey 
the remaining portion of Captain Sprye’s route 
into South-western China, permission for that step, 
so long urged by its supporters, having been re¬ 
cently accorded by Lord Salisbury. Our readers 
must not, however, forget that Baron von Richt¬ 
hofen, the President of the Berlin Geographical 
Society, has emphatically pronounced against the 
feasibility of the Sprye project, and has adduced 
se veral weighty arguments in support of his views. 
Time alone can prove which of these two authori¬ 
ties is in the right. 

The Goloe devotes space to a detailed considera¬ 
tion of the project for joining the Black Sea and 
the Sea of Azov by means of a railway at Ak- 


manai to Theodosia, across the Isthmus of Pere- 
kop. This step, the same journal adds, is becom¬ 
ing really urgent on account of the great increase 
of export trade from the ports in the Sea of Azov. 

A series of letters signed “ A. S. Kourbsky ” 
has appeared in recent numbers of the Meuager 
de 1 Europe, and from these communications, 
which profess to give information respecting the 
labour market of the United States, it appears 
that Russians play no insignificant part in the Far 
West Those in the Indian territory, thongh 
amounting in number to only a few hundreds, are 
specially in request as vacheros, and bear a most 
excellent character for steadiness and for their 
kind treatment of the Indians, with whom they 
appear to sympathise. This is all the more as¬ 
tonishing when we consider their origin. M. 
Kourbsky informs us that the majority of these 
Russians are escaped convicts, who have fled from 
Eastern Siberia, and though unprovided with 
money and weapons, have managed to reach the 
Arctic coast or Behring's Straits, where they have 
been picked up by American whalers. Such a 
journey could only have been achieved by men of 
bodily strength and energetic temperament. On 
their arrival in their new home, they fortunately 
see the advantages of an honest life, and almost all 
seek employment as drivers of waggon caravans, 
in which capacity they have acquired quite a re¬ 
putation. The Pacific Railroad has done much, 
however, to spoil their trade. 

We take from the Journal de St. PUersbourg 
the following important intelligence. Fifteen 
years ago, Buys-Ballot in Holland, Fitzroy in 
England, and Le Verrier in France, introduced a 
system of storm-warnings, based on the then ex¬ 
isting knowledge of meteorology, eked out with 
the help of the telegraph. The practical import¬ 
ance of this aid to navigation was duly appreci¬ 
ated by the sailors of those countries, and Mr. 
Scott, the director of the London Meteorological 
Office, has just given a further remarkable proof 
of its utility by a calculation that eighty per cent, 
of the storms foretold within the last few years 
have actually occurred. Russia and Germany, 
however, were slow to follow in the same course. 
The first director of the Central Physical Obser¬ 
vatory, M. Kupffer, endeavoured to organise such 
a system, and he also obtained the consent of the 
Ministers of Education and of the Navy, but his 
early death prevented the fulfilment of the 
scheme. In 1871 a proposal was made to in¬ 
crease the Observatory budget by making pro¬ 
vision for telegraphic weather announcements, 
but the item was disallowed. A general con¬ 
viction was, however, gaining ground of the 
practical as well as scientific utility of storm 
warnings based upon established meteorological 
laws, and the International Congress at Vienna 
in 1873 gave the final impulse to the half- 
matured scheme. Towards the close of 1872 
the Education Department (which has control 
over the telegraphs) and the Marine Department 
had arranged for the gratuitous transmission of 
telegraphic weather news and the publication of 
daily weather bulletins. This has enabled the 
Observatory authorities to undertake the duty of 
issuing storm warnings. The harbour-masters at 
Cronstadt and Revel have now arranged to erect 
storm signals, and a mast has been set up on the 
bank of the Neva at Vassiliostrof, where, in ad¬ 
dition to the cvlinder and cone apparatus, similar 
to our own, a 1)0116110 is affixed on the approach 
of a storm. A like bulletin is also posted at the 
Bourse, and an explanation of the various signals 
(reproduced in e.rtenso in the Journal de St. 
Piterebourg) is to be found at each storm signal 
station, in ten different languages. 

The monument to the late Professor Agassiz 
is to take the appropriate form of a grand block 
of granite extracted from the lower glacier of the 
Aar in Switzerland, near the snot where the great 
geologist had recently pursued his scientific ex¬ 
plorations in company with Desar and Vogt. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE SHIEL-NA-GIG. 

Ventnor : October 2$. 

In the Report of the Archaeological Association 
of Ireland in the Academy of the 24th, the Shiel- 
na-gig exhibited by the Rev. J. Graves is there 
mentioned as a Priapic figure. This is a most in¬ 
accurate term, as the Shiel-na-gig is that of a 
female, while the Priapic figure is that of a male. 
They were for different purposes. The Priapic 
figure was for the purpose of warding off the 
evil eye; while the Shiel-na-gig was for driving 
away evil spirits. These Shiel-na-gigs are fre¬ 
quently found as protecting charms against evil 
spirits over the doors of old buildings and old 
churches in different parts of Ireland. One occurs 
at Binstead, near Ryde, over an old doorway of 
Norman date. 

The Priapic figures were of Pagan origin, while 
the Shiel-na-gigs are evidently of a Christian 
period. " IIodder’M. Westropp. 


mr. ho vender's translation of the odes of 

HORACE. 

Hampstead : Nov. S, 1874. 

Mr. Hovenden cannot, I think, be serious in 
supposing that I could have suggested as an im¬ 
provement in his translation of III. 30. 10, a 
word which has no meaning. “ Ill-natur’d ” is 
an obvious misprint; too obvious, I should hare 
supposed, not to be at once perceptible to any 
careful reader; and certainly not destroying the 
general effect of the whole. 

My objection was to the combination “rough, 
ill-waterd,” which struck me as infelicitous, and 
at the same time capable of easy alteration. 

R. Ellis. 
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hottkn's “original lists.” 

November 2, 1874. 

As Messrs. Chatto and Windus, in their letter 
quoted by you last week, make a statement im¬ 
peaching my veracity, I must ask your permission 
to reply. 

In direct contradiction of what I had said in my 
former article, they declare that “Mr. Hotten’s 
book contains over seventy pages more matter re¬ 
lating to New England than Mr. Drake’s.” I have 
onlv to say that tnis assertion is entirely untrue, 
and to defy those gentlemen to point out seventy, 
or even seven such pages. There are not quite/our 
pages (283-6), which would make about one and 
a half of Mr. Drake’s book, which Mr. Drake did 
not print, simply because the original was unknown 
at the time of his search. It has turned up since, 
and was printed in full in the New England 
Historic-Genealogical Register for 1871 (vol. xxv. 
pp. 13-16), and is therefore not new to Ame¬ 
ricans. I have again gone carefully over both 
volumes, page by page, and have no hesitation in 
affirming that there is not another New England 
List in Mr. Hotten’s book that is not included in 
Mr. Drake’s. So much on that head. 

I am indebted to Mr. Sainsbury’s letter in your 
last week’s issue for the knowledge that Mr. A. T. 
Watson, of the Public Record Office, is responsible 
for the orthography of the volume. If the pub¬ 
lishers had exercised a wise discretion they would 
have stated this fact, either on the title-page or in 
the preface, when I, and others who know that 
gentleman, would have unhesitatingly accepted 
his version. But they chose to give the sole 
credit to Mr. Hotten, whom very few respectable 
antiquaries, I suspect, would be willing to accept 
as an authority on any subject. 

Mr. Sainsbury’s comments upon the manner in 
which the volume is edited, the entire absence 
of references, &e., meet with my hearty concur¬ 
rence, and would have been made by me, if I 
had not desired to let the publishers down as 
softly as possible. As they have not been satis¬ 
fied with the rather extravagant praise which I 
bestowed upon the volume per se, but have 
chosen rather to cast an imputation upon my 
truthfulness, I will now say what I purposely 
avoided saying before, viz., that Mr. John Cam¬ 
den Hotten himself told me personally that he 
only designed the volume for a magnificent ad¬ 
vertisement of his so-called “ Heraldic College,” 
to which he thus intended and expected to 
attract the entire American custom. 

There can be no secret about the history of the 
book. It was evidently found, after reprinting 
Mr. Drake’s volume, that, notwithstanding the 
ingenious device of displaying all the names in 
capital letters, it was not large enough to justify 
the high price demanded of American subscribers, 
and so it was eked out by what, so far as Ame¬ 
ricans are concerned, may be denominated as 
rubbish, which they will not thank the pub¬ 
lishers for shooting upon their premises. If, 
however, the services of a capable editor—such 
a one, for instance, as Mr. Samsbury— had been 
secured, almost an equal amount of similar lists, 
hitherto unpublished, might have been added to 
those printed by Mr. Drake, and notably among 
them, as Mr. Sainsbury has pointedly remarked, 
the very ones for which the editor, whoever he 
is, so piteously appeals in his preface. 

Joseph Lemuel Chester. 

DR. WEYMOUTH ON EARLY ENGLISH 
PRONUNCIATION. 

Malda Vale : Nov. 2, 1874. 

As I am reviewing Dr. Weymouth, and not vice 
versd, I think I am entitled to the last word, if he 
will let me. 

His protest is nothing but a louder and more 
intemperate reiteration of the statements (I cannot 
call them arguments) in hie book. I do not pro¬ 
pose to repeat my review in extenso, but wish 
merely to call attention to the more important 
misconceptions in his letter. 


Dr. Weymouth complains that I have not 
quoted that part of the title of his book which 
says it ia“ in Opposition to the Views maintained 
by Mr. A. J. Ellis, &c.” I have distinctly stated 
in the body of the review, that it is “ a polemic 
against Mr. Ellis,” which, I think, comes to much 
the same thing. 

Nor do I see what this has to do with the ques¬ 
tion whether Dr. Weymouth approached the sub¬ 
ject with an & priori theory or not. What I 
implied was that Dr. Weymouth formed a theory 
on English pronunciation before examining the 
evidence given in Mr. Ellis’s book. If he can 
prove that he had made an independent examina¬ 
tion of this evidence—including the tracts of 
Salesbury, which were unknown to Mr. Ellis him¬ 
self when he began his investigations—I will with¬ 
draw my statement. 

Dr. Weymouth’s next grievance is that I differ 
from him in not considering Mr. Ellis’s non-separa¬ 
tion of the two e's and o's in Chaucer as “ fetal for his 
whole theory.” I have given my reasons as fully 
as is possible in a review. It must also be borne 
in mind that it is by no means proved that the two 
e’s and o's were distinguished by Chaucer. In my 
review I took Dr. Weymouth’s assertion about the 
separation of such words as do and go in Chaucer's 
rhymes entirely on trust, not having had time to 
examine the question myself, but I confess I 
should like to see the impartial statement of some 
cooler-headed investigator than Dr. Weymouth. 

I think it will be agreed that, while avoiding 
the discussion of mere details, I have not shirked 
any of the main questions involved in Dr. Wey¬ 
mouth's theories. Yet he complains that I have 
expended my strength chiefly in remarks on the 
“ tendency theory.” Here Dr. Weymouth becomes 
quite unintelligible. He first abuses the “ tendency 
theory,” and then states distinctly that he believes 
in it himself 1 These are his words: “ I too 
believe (as I have implicitly stated) in change in 
spoken language, and change no doubt according to 
certain laws as yet imperfectly understood.” This 
is an exact definition of the theory in question, 
which Mr. Ellis and myself are accused of dis¬ 
cussing “ with glib facility.” 

But the main question is, according to Dr. 
Weymouth, one of rapidity of change. He thinks 
that language changes much more slowly than is 
commonly supposed, and seems to deny that 
changes can take place in a single generation. Here, 
again, he becomes unintelligible. It is clear that 
changes must begin somewhere, that is, in the 
mouth of some individual or number of indi¬ 
viduals. To talk of a change extending over 
“ thousands of years ” would only be intelligible in 
the case of a nation of Methuselahs. Dr. Wey¬ 
mouth then denies that it is possible to recognise 
nascent pronunciations. Yet, when we find a cer¬ 
tain pronunciation existing only sporadically in 
the mouths of the uneducated and of children, and 
only just making its way among educated adults, 
it seems reasonable to suppose that such a pro¬ 
nunciation is not so old as those which are spread 
through the whole body of the people. It is quite 
impossible to draw any general deductions as to 
rapidity of change in the face of the wide differ¬ 
ence in various languages: the question is one of 
evidence for each language, not of d priori as¬ 
sumption. 

As to the “ unfortunate schoolboys,” I confess 
that Dr. Weymouth’s general arrogance and pre¬ 
tentiousness in philological discussion tempted me 
into a “ chaffy ” stvle, which I should otherwise 
have suppressed. The tone adopted by Dr. Wey¬ 
mouth, not only towards Mr. Ellis and, on a 
former occasion, Dr. Morris, but also towards the 
Philological Society generally, is certainly as little 
distinguished by “singular good taste” as any 
casual remarks I may have made. 

Henry Sweet. 

2* Argyll Road, Kensington, W.: October II, 1874. 

It was my intention not to make any allusion to 
Dr. Weymouth's tract, which purports to be “ in 


opposition to the views maintained ” by me in mv 
own book, bearing the same short title, until I 
had time in proper course to examine the argu¬ 
ments of Dr. Weymouth. I have therefore ab¬ 
stained from even reading it. I knew the gist 
from having heard it read as a paper at the Philo¬ 
logical Society, and from some replies which Dr. 
Weymouth kindly sent to my enquiries last year, and 
I had eighteen months ago commenced enquiries 
into the rhymes of e and o in Robert of Brunne, 
which, so far as they went, served only to show 
that if there were two sounds of each, the dif¬ 
ference was not considered distinct enough to be 
attended to in rhyme. This, of course, does not 
prove that close and open sounds were not distin¬ 
guished, because they are now broadly and regu¬ 
larly distinguished in Italian speech without 
influencing Italian rhyme. Grimm’s German 
theory in respect to modem German practice is 
considered in pp. 1318-21 of the forthcoming 
part of mv book. My own dialectal investigations, 
and Winkler’s great Dialecticon of Low German 
dialects (of which I shall give an abstract), 
may possibly shed more light on this extremely 
delicate and’ difficult subject. It will be seen, 1 
think, that the distinctions are local and variable, 
and not easy to maintain, being subject dia- 
lectally to curious disturbances from “ vowel 
fractures,” which are apt to change the open 
(Italian! e, o, into (Italian) i, u, and the close 
(Italian) e, o, into (Italian) ei, ou, which are 
again apt to become open (Italian) e, o. 

I should not have troubled you with these re¬ 
marks had not Dr. Weymouth, in his last letter 
to the Academy, said that “ Mr. Ellis, misled by 
the orthography, confounds the two classes of e 
words, and confounds the two classes of o words, 

‘ fatally for his whole theory,’ as I [Dr. Wey¬ 
mouth] contend.” The utmost that can really be 
said is, that I made no theoretical distinction in 
Chaucer's pronunciation where I found no prac¬ 
tical distinction in his rhymes. It is my inten¬ 
tion to re-examine the whole of Chaucer’s rhymes 
to see whether I have been mistaken, after the 
rhyming indices of the Chaucer Society have been 
prepared. I have so examined all the rhymes in 
Robert of Brunne’s Chronicle, as edited (but not yet 
published) by Mr. Fumivall, from the rhyme lists 
which he lent me in manuscript compared with 
the lines cited; and, as already intimated, I find 
no distinctions there, that can be relied upon, be¬ 
tween the sounds in these pairs. But I dwell 
principally on the words “ fatally for Mr. Ellis's 
whole theory.” I have no theory. I am purely 
an investigator. When from a number of carefully 
collected facts, which (thanks to the three Socie¬ 
ties that have undertaken the publication of my 
book) I have been able to lay in precise citations 
and references before scholars, I have drawn 
certain conclusions, often very guardedly ex¬ 
pressed, they merely represent the best and 
simplest hypothesis that I had been able to 
form as the expression of the whole of those facts. 
Should fresh facts come to light, they would have 
to be considered, and might very possibly lead me 
to modify that hypothesis. Considering that I 
have been so manv years engaged on my work, 
and the extremely difficult and complex nature of 
my subject, I am rather astonished to find that 
there is so little which appears to be “ shaky ” in 
what I have done, and that my general conclusions 
meet with so much approval even when opposed 
to opinions previously held. Of course numerous 
little differences of opinion arise, but they are 
generally based on the facts I have myself col¬ 
lected, so that it would not detract from the 
value of my book if all those opinions (when not 
self-destructive) were adopted by my readers. 
My “ theory,” if I can be said to have one at all, 
has been that a writer upon antiquarian or philo¬ 
logical subjects requiring extensive collections to 
enable anyone to form an opinion upon them, 
should make those collections as accurate and ac¬ 
cessible as possible, and consider bis own conclu¬ 
sions as accessory. I do not think that, even if 
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Dr. Weymouth’s results were correct, they would 
he “ fatal ” either to this “ theory ” or the mode 
in which I have endeavoured to carry it into 
effect. 

With regard to Dr. Weymouth’s own a priori 
theory, I may quote the following from a footnote 
to page 260 of my own book: “ While this sheet 
was passing through the press I received the 
following: ‘ As to 0. E. and A. S. pronunciation, 
my scheme is l «= i of shine, 6 — ee of feet, a = a 
of father, a *> o of hone, t§ = a of fate, u = ou 
of house, &c.,’ a scheme utterly irreconcilable with 
the direct evidence of the last chapter.” As this 
had reached me only as a private letter, addressed 
to a third party, I suppressed the writer's name. 
After Dr. Weymouth’s book I think it no breach 
of confidence to say that the above scheme was in 
his handwriting. Now this was printed in 1808, 
and published in February, 1809, before Dr. Wey¬ 
mouth had read his paper to the Philological 
Society (June 17, 1870), and I believe before he 
had examined Chaucer’s rhymes. This apparently 
justifies the assumption that Dr. Weymouth in¬ 
vestigated to establish a foregone theory, not to 
discover an as yet unknown fact. As for my own 
conclusions, they were in general quite opposed to 
mv previous opinions. 

It is not my intention to discuss any of the 
very numerous opinions which have been ex¬ 
pressed concerning the conclusions in mv book so 
far as they go. Such a discussion would be quite 
premature. In the first place, my book, long as 
it is, is only about half published. The parti to 
be published this year and next will contain a 
vast amount of information on received and dia¬ 
lectal usages, either entirely new, or practically 
inaccessible, and I believe of great importance to 
the general investigation. And then, after a neces¬ 
sary rest of a couple of years, I hope, if life and 
strength remain, to go carefully over the whole 
work once more, to reconsider old conclusions 
under newly-acquired light, especially under the 
light of criticism, and the subsidiary investigations 
of Dr. Murray, Mr. Sweet, Professor Payne, the 
late Professor Hadley, and others, not forgetting 
Dr. Weymouth himself, and to make new re¬ 
searches if necessary to clear up points still doubt¬ 
ful, for publication in the concluding part of my 
work. This done, I shall be relieved from any 
further controversy, because I shall have done my 
best to put the matter “ squarely ” before students 
and scholars. Alexander J. Ellis. 

[We must decline to insert any further corre¬ 
spondence on this subject.—E ditob.] 


M. S. COMNOS AND TROT. 

Athena : October 8,1874. 

Since my discoveries at Hissarlik have become 
known, I have been continually libelled by a 
set of men, each of whom pretends himself to 
have discovered the Homeric llion,atthe head of a 
scienti tic commission sent out for the purpose by some 
governmentor other. They can never pardon me, a 
former merchant, a self-taught scholar, for having 
solved by gigantic excavations, at a cost of 250,000 
francs, the great question, Ubi Troia fiat, and 
while the one calls me a crazy man fit for a 
lunatic asylum, the other does not scruple to 
impugn my character and to proclaim me publicly 
a forger, an impostor, a chniiatan\ Until now I 
saw these libels only in papers of a very infe¬ 
rior rank, and I therefore answered them merely 
by silent contempt. But now a libel of this sort, 
entitled “ Ilium and Mykene,” and signed by 8 . 
Corunos, of Athens, has found its way to the 
columns of the Athenaeum of August 8 , and mv 
high esteem for this celebrated paper forces me to 
repel the author’s vile calumnies. 

Comnos insinuates that my Trojan antiquities 
are forgeries, for he compares them with the forged 
manuscripts of the notorious impostor Simonides. 
But for their genuineness we have no less an 
authority than that of Mr. C. T. Newton, the 
director of the British Museum, who, as he him¬ 


self acknowledges, came here in December last for . 
the express purpose of examining my collection, 
and I refer the reader to his article on the subject 
in the Academy of February 14, and to the long 
and universally admired speech he delivered at the 
end of April, before the London Society of Antiqua¬ 
ries, the substance of which was published in the 
Academy. In both the article and the speech Mr. 
Newton proclaims my Trojan collection, the pot¬ 
tery as well as the weapons and the treasure, to be 
Prehellenic, and to belong to that remote antiquity 
which we, vaguely groping in the twilight of an 
uncertain past, call Prehistoric. The libeller fur¬ 
ther accuses me of fraud by insinuating that I 
bought up the pottery in different places and 
represented it as being discovered by me at His¬ 
sarlik. No man who has the slightest knowledge 
of archaeology would have made this accusation, 
for all the thousands of Trojan vases have 
invariably been made by hand, without the 
potter’s wheel; they have besides the red, black, 
green, or brown clay not painted, but wrought by 
hand-polishing to a lustrous surface, and are, in 
many instances, ornamented with incised patterns. 
vSucli vases have never been found yet either in Asia 
or in Greece, and none of the public or private col¬ 
lections in Athens contain a single one of them. 
Mr. Newton mentions one such vase in the 
Cypriote collection in the British Museum. But 
since this pottery is so exceedingly rare that the 
British Museum possesses only one specimen of it, 
how then, in the name of common sense, would it 
have been possible for me to buy up thousands of 
them in different places P Mr. Newton adds that 
the Trojan pottery has a strong family likeness in 
fabric and shapes to that pottery found under the 
lava at Albano, which is reputed to be the most 
ancient pottery of Italy, ana of which the British 
Museum possesses several examples. He further 
states that the Trojan battle-axes, spear-heads, and 
other implements resemble those found in the 
most ancient tombs in Cyprus. 

False is further my libeller’s statement that I 
have found no inscriptions at Trov. Professor 
Th. Gomperz of Vienna has succeeded in decipher¬ 
ing many of my Trojan inscriptions, all of which 
prove to be in pure Greek, but in most ancient 
Cypriote characters. I refer the reader to Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller’s much admired article on the 
subject in the Academy of June 6 last, in which 
he gives both the Trojan letters and the Cyprian 
varieties, which seem to correspond to them. 

False is my libeller's statement that M. Eugene 
Piot, of Paris, a man to whose archaeological 
knowledge I give the highest credit, told him that 
the Trojan treasure dates from the sixth century 
after Christ, for that excellent gentleman, who 
was brought to me by Mr. Newton, proclaimed in 
his presence the treasure Prehellenic and Pre- 
homer ic. Also Mr. Newton, in referring in his 
article of February 14 to the opinion of several 
other experienced archaeologists who saw the 
treasure, certainly includes M. Piot, in whose 
testimony he puts the greatest reliance. The 
truth that I found the treasure at a depth of 
8 ) metres or 28j feet below the surface on the 
huge Trojan wall, and 5 feet below a prehistoric 
wall 20 feet high, has been amply confirmed bv the 
two other treasures which have been discovered 
by me in the same depth, but which were stolen 
bv my labourers and pounced upon by the Otto¬ 
man authorities, as announced in the Levant 
Herald of January 7, 1874. 

As I have proved in my book, Trojan Antiqui¬ 
ties, which Mr. John Murray is now publishing 
in an English dress, with engravings, the Iliou of 
the Greek colony was destroyed and abandoned 
under the reign of Constantius II. (335-301 A.C.), 
and the site has been lying waste ever since. The 
oldest archaic pottery is not found there beyond 
a depth of 2 metres, or Of feet, and below this 
one finds solely prehistoric remains. At a depth 
of 4 metres or 18J feet to 7 metres or 23$ feet are 
the skeleton-houses of a prehistoric citv, which 
may be dug up like Pompeii; and just below this, 


at a depth of from 7 to 10 metres (23j to 33$ 
feet) below the surface, are the skeleton-houses of 
an older and much richer city, which may be dug 
up perfectly in the same manner. Below this, at 
a depth of 10 to 16 metres (33$ to 63$ feet) below 
the surface, are the ruins of a far more ancient 
city, of which, however, but a few walls are pre¬ 
served. 

If, as my libeller says, the treasure is of the 
sixth century after Christ, he who concealed it 28 
or 30 feet below the surface, must have pierced 
the foundations of the Greek houses, and the walls 
or foundations of a number of prehistoric houses. 
But since the walls and foundations were undis¬ 
turbed, no such concealment can have taken place. 
Against it speaks also the complete family like¬ 
ness of the treasure with all the small golden 
ornaments which I found at a great depth in 
many different places. So, for instance, the gold 
ornaments I found with the skeleton of a woman 
at 13 metres, or 43j feet, and a whole bundle of 
silver and electron earrings and one golden earring 
I found at 9) metres, or 31 5 feet. In order to 
understand w'ell what these depths mean, I re¬ 
mark that the height of a good house of two 
storeys is only 8 metres, or 26§ feet. 

False is further my libeller's statement that the 
Trojan gold rings are like the espousal rings used 
to this day in various parts of the East, for all the 
Trojan rings and earrings invariably consist of 
two, three, four, five, or six serpents, horizontally 
joined together, and this form is neither in use 
now, nor has it ever been found. 

I think that I have proved in my book that 
Aristotle (Hist. An. lx. 40) is wrong in supposing 
that the Homeric ohrac dgoucvirtWor was shaped 
like the cell of a bee, and that it is in Homer 
always synonymous with d\naov dyfurov (see 
Odyssey, xxii. 9-10 and 80; also iii. 41, 4G, 60, 
and 03), and simply means a goblet with two 
enormous bandies. 

I identify with the Homeric Ilion the city 
second in succession from the virgin soil, because 
only in that city were used the great tower, the 
great circuit-wall, the great double gate, and the 
ancient palace of the chief or king, whom I call 
Priam because he is called so by the tradition of 
which Homer is the echo; but as soon as it is 
proved that Homer and the tradition were wrong, 
and that Troy’s last king was called “ Smith,” I 
shall at once call him so. This city having been 
destroyed by a fearful catastrophe, of which every 
stone, every potsherd, nay every gold bead shows 
unmistnkeable evidence, and the tower, the gate, 
and the walls having been buried six to ten feet 
deep by the red ashes and calcined stones, 
another prehistoric nation built a city right upon 
the latter, and, by the fact that they constructed 
the new chiefs palace on the ruins which covered 
the old palace,andpartlyon the ashes which covered 
the double gate to a height of ten feet, it appears 
that they were unconscious of the monuments 
buried below their feet. Of the truth of my state¬ 
ment every visitor can convince himself at once 
with his own eyes, for I have broken away only 
so much of the now palace as was required to 
bring the whole double gate to light. If the 
premises and the objects discovered by me are 
carefully examined by a commission of archaeo¬ 
logists and geologists, it will no doubt be settled 
that the great catastrophe of the old city, in 
which alone the gate, the tower, the wall and the 
palace can have been used, must have taken place 
not later than 2000 D.C., while Homer cannot 
have lived earlier than 900 n.c., or 1,100 years 
after Ilion’s tragic fate, which must have been 
sung by numerous rhapsodists before it was sung 
by him. If his poems alone have survived, it is 
because they were the most perfect and sublime. 
If Homer ever visited Ilion’s sacred site, be can¬ 
not have seen any remains there, for the new city 
had ages ago been destroyed ; another nation had 
built on its ruins their town, apparently of wood, 
which having disappeared in its turn, the place 
had been lying deserted for centuries, for only in 
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this way can it be explained why the objects found 
even in the highest prehistoric stratum, and just 
below the ruins of the Greek colony, show a 
remote antiquity, as compared mtk those described 
by the poet. He could only describe what he saw, 
and since the palaces at his time were built of 
wrought stone (Ssoroi o XWmo), he of course gives 
this architecture to Priam’s mansion. 

Those who dispute with Hissarlik the honour of 
being the site of Troy must first be asked whether 
they believe that the Homeric Ilion really existed, 
or was merely an imaginary city of the poet, as 
the City of the Birds was an imaginary city of 
Aristophanes. If the latter is the case, then I 
have nothing to say; but in the former ease I 
trust that my long article “M. Vivien de St. 
Martin et l'l’lion HomtSrique,” which will have 
appeared this week in the Journal Officiel, and the 
Temps or the Liberty, and which will no doubt be 
reproduced by the English press, must and will 
for ever settle the great question Ubi Troia fuit 
in favour of Hissarlik. 

The history of the site of Hissarlik, which his 
Excellency Safvct Pasha bought, precisely because 
I told him that I had bought it and solicited a 
“ firman ” to excavate it, is minutely told in the 
preface of my book, pages lii. to lv., and my corre¬ 
spondence with Mr. Vyne MacYeagh, then our 
United States Ambassador at Constantinople, 
proves that I have stated the truth. At his 
suggestion I signed the agreement to give up 
one-half of what I might discover, and a like 
agreement has been signed by hundreds of Eng¬ 
lishmen, Frenchmen, Germans, and Americans 
who got “ firmans ” for archaeological researches 
in Turkey. None of them has ever thought of 
fulfilling this convention, while by the eleven 
cases of Trojan antiquities I have sent to 
the Imperial Museum I have become the sole 
benefactor it has ever had. I should have con¬ 
tinued to send antiquities to the Museum, had it 
not been that my right to export my half of 
them was set aside by a Ministerial decree at the 
end of March, 1872. The Ottoman Government 
having thus arbitrarily infringed our agreement, 

I have thenceforward considered myself at full 
liberty to keep everything to myself; and if in 
so doing I have committed an injustice, I have 
the consolation of thinking that I have done this 
injustice in common with all the great English, 
French, German, and American archaeologists 
who ever made archaeological researches in 
Turkey; and that as long as this planet is 
inhabited by men, the whole scientific world 
will praise my memory for having committed 
this injustice, because the Trojan collection, 
and particularly the treasure, canntU be divided 
without being spoiled, and without being alto¬ 
gether ruined and rendered valueless. None of 
those who made excavations in Turkey has ever 
thought of offering an indemnity for having taken 
“ the lion’s share,” whilst on my return from Troy 
my first care has been to offer an ample indemnity 
by proposing to the learned and indefatigable 
director of the Museum, M. Dethier, to continue 
the excavations for four months more at my ex¬ 
pense, with 160 labourers, for the exclusive benefit 
of the Museum, whose delegates would have to 
superintend themselves the works, and to receive 
direct from my labourers whatever might be 
found. 

My proposals have not been accepted, but I 
can do no more. Had I brought the Trojan an¬ 
tiquities to any other country, they would have 
been perfectly safe, for no tribunal in the world is 
competent to judge between two foreigners on the 
merits of a contract made in a foreign coun¬ 
try. Besides, it has never happened yet that 
Turkey has claimed in England, France, Ger¬ 
many-, or America anything from those who 
forgot the division of the antiquities they have 
found. Greece being small and powerless, there 
was danger in bringing my antiquities here. But 
my great love for Greece and the Greek people, 
of which my dear wife is a daughter, induced me 


to bring them to Athens, for I had no doubt but 
the Greek Government would joyfully give to the 
discoverer of the Homeric Ilion the privilege to 
excavate in Greece wherever he pleased, provided 
he would put both the Trojan antiquities and all 
he might find here in a Museum to be built at his 
expense, and which would become national pro¬ 
perty at his death. 

False is my libeller’s assertion that, in con¬ 
sideration of a museum and mv Trojan collection, 
I merely asked for the permission to excavate 
Mykene. The truth is that in June, 1873, I 
solicited from Parliament, in consideration of 
these advantages, the right to excavate both My¬ 
kene and Olympia. Parliament joyfully accepted 
my proposal, and voted thanks to me; but Go¬ 
vernment never made the convention with me, 
and later on made over Olympia to Germany. 

False is, further, my libeller’s statement that I 
have announced here in the Greek newspapers 
that, in order to save the treasure, I had been 
obliged to make the Turkish watchmen drunk. 
I ask the civilised world whether anything more 
odious can be imagined than to see a Greek in¬ 
vent such vile calumnies, solely for the purpose of 
injuring his own country's benefactor in his contest 
■with the Ottoman Government P 

False is, further, my libeller's assertion that I 
have been making clandestine excavations at 
Mykene, or that I have been stopped there by the 
local authorities from disinterring the treasure of 
Agamemnon. In January last I solicited the per¬ 
mission to excavate Mykene, but neither promised 
to build a museum nor to give up any part of my 
Trojan collection, and, in the presence of the 
government watchman, Costi, I merely sounded 
the ground in thirty-four places, in order to ascer¬ 
tain the extent of the work, the machinery required, 
and the time to be employed. Whatever small 
objects turned up in these soundings I at once sent 
to the museum of the Varvakeion here, together 
with a great many other antiquities I had pur¬ 
chased, among which was a wonderful hollow tile, 
8 j feet long and l-* 5 broad, bearing two inscriptions 
of the fifth century n.c. Already in March I 
obtained the ministerial permission to excavate 
the Acropolis of Mykene, but the Ottoman Govern¬ 
ment having begun the lawsuit against me, I was 
detained here. 

All the museums in the world wish to possess 
my Trojan collection, but I shall never use science 
as a tool to acquire wealth. I may make a gift 
of the collection, but I shall never think of selling 
it. I am not at all responsible for what the news¬ 
papers may have written or may write on the 
subject. 

It is true, as my libeller states, that after the 
decisions of the Court of Appeal of May 23 and 
June 4, I promised to the Greek nation to 
bequeath them the Trojan collection; and the 
statement of the Journaldes Debate of June 11-23 
contains nothing to invalidate this, for there it is 
distinctly stated that in a moment of great danger, 
and weeks before the Court, of Appeal had pro¬ 
nounced itself, I had offered to present the collection 
to the Musee du Louvre, provided it was received at 
once, and provided it. would put an end to the 
Turkish lawsuit. It further states that no answer 
having been received, and the danger of the court 
ordering the sequestration becoming hourly greater, 
the collection had on a sudden mysteriously dis¬ 
appeared, and that consequently my oiler was re¬ 
garded as null and void. 

Thus, I repeat once more, the Journal des 
Dibats of June 23 proves that the present was 
offered to France in a moment of great danger, 
before the Court had decided; while, as my 
libeller himself acknowledges, the offer to Greece 
was made after the sentence of the Court, and 
thus at a time when the offer to France had long 
since become null and void. 

Afterwards I solicited from Government the 
permission to demolish the great Venetian tower 
in the Acropolis, and this permission was granted 
to me at once with enthusiasm by H.E. M. 


Valassopulos, the Minister of Public Instruction. 
I therefore made an agreement with M. Martinelli 
to take it down for 13,000 drachms, or 465/., and 
the work was just beginning when my enemies 
succeeded by their odious calumnies in inducing 
H.M. the most excellent Eing of Greece to revoke 
the permission, and to order the learned minister 
Valassopulos to cancel not only the permission for 
the deniolition of the tower, but also the permission 
to excavate Mykene, and never to allow me to do 
any work of public utility in Greece. The minister 
of course obeyed, but since II.M. the King seems 
to have no objection to the demolition of the 
tower, and only wishes that I should not do the 
work, and since, moreover, I do not wish 
that the Greek people should suffer from my 
libellers, I have at once paid the 13,000 drachms, 
or 466/., to the learned directors of the Greek 
Archaeological Society, who thanked me for this 
gift in their letter of July 4-16, and promised to 
employ the money as soon as practicable for the 
demolition of the tower. But I am now going to 
give them permission to employ the money for the 
excavation of Mykene, in case, contrary to all 
expectation, H.M. might wish to preserve the 
tower. I have further begged them to excavate at 
my expense both the Treasury of Minyas at 
Orchomenos, and the Hermes Grotto at Pylos. 
But when I, as a foreigner, make here from mere 
love for science and for Greece such large sacri¬ 
fices, I ask my libeller what sacrifices he has 
made from pure love for science, and whether he 
has rendered to archaeology any other service 
than his well-known clandestine expeditions for the 
smuggling of Greek antiquities from Athens to 
Constantinople ? The assistance he contrives to 
render to Turkey in the Athenian tribunals by 
the foul and odious calumnies he heapB on my 
head, can of course have no other intent than to- 
insinuate himself with Turkey, and to increase the 
profits of the abominable trade he carries on to 
the prejudice of his poor country, of which he is 
the greatest enemy. 

The mode of treatment I experience here from 
Government forces me, of course, to leave Greece 
for ever, and disengages me at the same time from 
my promise to give to the country a museum and 
my collection. 

I conclude by asking the civilised world to 
decide between me and mv libeller Comnos. 

1)r. IIexrx Schliemann. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 

APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Nov. 7. 3 p.m. Physical : Papers by Profewmrs 
Foster ontl Guthrie, and Mr 
O. F. llodwell. 

„ B'uIow'b Second Recital (St. 

JamesV Hall). 

„ Crystal Palace: Mendelssohn's 

tilth Psalm, tiO. 

8 p.m. Royal Albert Hall Concerts : 
Opening Night. 

„ First night of SiretthearU at the 

Prince nf Wales’s Theatre. 

Monday, Not. 8, 8 p.m. First Monday Populnr Concert, 

St. James's Hall (BUlow, Sain¬ 
ton, Piatti). 

Tu D-day, Nov. 10, 8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Mr. A. R. Bio¬ 
nic on " The Nhgpur Water¬ 
works." 

„ Anthropological Institute. 

8.30 p.m. Geographical: Lieut. Julius Payer 
on '* The Discovery of New 
Arctic Lands by the Austro- . 
Hungarian Expedition. 1872-4." 

Wednesday, Not. 11,1 p.m. 8«le at Christy's of a Collection 
of Old English Porcelain. 

Tiiubsday, Nov. 12,7.30 p.m. Historical: Mr. G. Harris on" Do¬ 
mestic Every-day Life, Manners, 
and Customs in the Ancient 
World. IV. Religious Rites, 
Ceremonies, and Superstitions." 

8 p.m. Mathematical. 

Friday, Noy. 13, 8 pun. New Shakspere Society: Professor 

J. K. Ingram on “ The ' Weak 
Endings ’ of Shakspere, in re¬ 
lation to the Chronology of his 
rinys ; " Mr. T. Mollcson and 
Professor Seeley, on " Hamlet's 
Inserted Speech of ‘ a dauu or 
sixteen lines.’ ” 
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SCIENCE. 

The Correlation of Physical Forces. Sixth 

Edition, with other Contributions to 

Science. By the Hon. Sir W. R. Grove, 

M.A., F.R.S., One of the Judges of the 

Court of Common Pleas. (London: 

Longmans & Co., 1874.) 

So long ago as the year 1843 the subject- 
matter of the essay on the Correlation of 
Physical Forces was discussed and developed 
in a course of lectures delivered at the 
London Institution. Since that time the 
essay has passed through six editions, and it 
now appears with considerable additions, 
necessitated by the progress of science during 
the last thirty years. Even if those portions 
of it which treat of experimental results and 
the mode of interpretation which should be 
applied to them were to become obsolete, 
the essay would always remain a standard 
guide to the student of science, on account 
of the closeness and clearness of the reason¬ 
ing, the perfection of the logical treatment 
of the subjects discussed, and the judicial 
impartiality which is always displayed in 
deciding between rival theories or conflicting 
hypotheses. The object of the essay is to 
prove that the so-called Physical Forces, 
Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, Chemi¬ 
cal Affinity, and Motion, are very closely 
related, and that each one is capable either 
directly or indirectly of producing the re¬ 
maining five. The anthor has further en¬ 
deavoured to do away with all hypotheses of 
subtle entities, ethers, positive and negative 
fluids, and to show that the forces of Nature 
are in reality modes or affections of matter, 
presumably various kinds of motion. Since 
this essay first appeared, heat has been fully 
admitted to be a mode of motion. It was 
once believed to be a subtle kind of matter 
capable of penetrating the densest bodies, 
and by such penetration of effecting various 
changes ; but since the exact determination 
of the relationship between heat and me¬ 
chanical work, this idea has been abandoned 
throughout the scientific world; and we 
may surely predict that before long elec¬ 
tricity and magnetism will likewise be 
proved to be modes of motion, instead of 
being regarded as latent kinds of matter:— 

“ The hypothesis of latent matter is, I venture 
with diffidence to think, a dangerous one—it is 
something like the old principle of phlogiston: it 
is not tangible, visible, audible; it is, in fact, a 
mere subtle mental conception, and ought, I sub¬ 
mit, only to be received on the ground of absolute 
necessity, the more so as these subtleties are apt 
to be carried on to other natural phenomena, and 
so they add to the hypothetical scaffolding which 
is seldom requisite, and should be sparingly used, 
even in the early stages of discovery.” 

In reviewing the nature of the various 
affections of matter called forces, Sir W. 
Grove very justly remarks that it becomes a 
difficult matter to determine what constitutes 
a distinctive force; radiant heat and light 
are to a great extent differentiated by the 
manner in which they affect our senses ; we 
should no doubt regard them very dif¬ 
ferently if they were viewed in accordance 
with the manner in which they affect matter 
external to ourselves. A trivial event in the 
history of a force has sometimes conferred a 
name upon it: thus electricity takes its 


name from the substance in which it was 
first observed, magnetism from the district in 
which the magnet was first found. Some 
forces have several names, such as voltaic elec¬ 
tricity, galvanism, dynamic electricity, cur¬ 
rent electricity, kinetic electricity. Chemical 
affinity is certainly an inappropriate and ill- 
chosen word, and chemical attraction is not 
much better. 

It is by no means difficult to show that 
any one of the physical forces can produce 
any other—that motion becomes electricity, 
for instance, in an ordinary plate machine ; 
or that heat is converted into motion in a 
steam-engine; but more than this, it appears 
that in many instances, where one force is 
produced, the others are also evoked:— 

“ Thus, when a substance such as sulphuret of 
antimony is electrified, at the instant of elec¬ 
trisation it becomes magnetic in directions at right 
angles to the lines of electric force; at the same 
time it becomes heated to an extent greater or less 
according to the intensity of the electric force. 
If this intensity be exalted to a certain point, the 
sulphuret becomes luminous, or light is produced; 
it expands, consequently motion is produced; and 
it is decomposed, therefore chemical action is pro¬ 
duced.” 

The essay is followed by a discourse “ On 
Continuity,”delivered in 1860 inNottingham, 
when Sir W. Grove was President of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science. It is quite a model of what a 
president’s address should be. Clear, com¬ 
prehensive, logical, and suggestive, it gives 
an account of the more recent developments 
in the physical sciences, and it is inter¬ 
larded with pregnant remarks, such as the 
following:— 

“ It is much more easy to invent a Dens ex 
machind than to trace out the influence of slow 
continuous change : the love of the marvellous is 
so much more attractive than the patient investi¬ 
gation of truth, that we find it to have prevailed 
almost universally in the early stages of sciences.” 

And again:— 

“ My own impression is that the philosophy of 
the future, not merely as applied to physical 
forces and the science of organisms, but to the 
history of the human race, its habits, laws, lan¬ 
guages, and possibly thoughts themselves, will be 
mainly based on the doctrine of continuity, and 
that instead of enquiries as to why a thing is in 
the sense of ascertaining its ultimate causation, the 
research will be into the question how did it 
become what it is ? By what steps of change, by 
what mode of force did the substance, the pheno¬ 
menon, the organism, the habit, or the event 
arise? ” 

The remainder of the work—about one- 
half—contains Sir W. Grove’s practical con¬ 
tributions to science, his experimental work, 
and investigations. First, and of the first 
importance, comes the nitric acid battery 
devised in 1839, and commonly known as 
“ Grove’s battery," the most powerful form 
of voltaic battery known. Such a battery, 
possessing about four square feet of platinum 
foil, will liberate about 110 cubic inches of 
the mixed gases from water in one minute, 
and will heat a strip of platinum a foot long 
by an inch broad to. whiteness. The gas 
battery was devised in 1843, and described 
before the Royal Society; it is not often 
seen nowadays, but the principle is most 
ingenious. Another important paper is on 
the “ Decomposition of Water by Heat,” 
co mm u ni cated to the Royal Society in 1846. 


Sir W. Grove found that platinum heated 
to whiteness will decompose water into its 
constituent elements, an effect previously 
believed to be impossible through the agency 
of heat alone. These researches from be¬ 
ginning to end teem with suggestions which 
we commend to all students of science. The 
papers on “ Electrolysis across Glass,” and 
“ On some Effects of Heat on Fluids,” may 
specially be indicated as containing the 
germs of a dozen researches. The work 
from beginning to end cannot be too highly 
commended both for its matter and style. 
Sir W. Grove is a well-read man in regard 
to other things than experimental philo¬ 
sophy, and he often gives us the benefit of 
this reading, and always gives evidence of 
an accurate habit of thought. 

G. F. Rodwell. 


WOLF-CHILDREN. 

Wolf-childrkx are like sea-serpents. Though 
scotched and killed, they turn up again and again, 
each time in fuller vigour and supported by more 
powerful witnesses. I take no interest in sea- 
serpents, hut the question whether children have 
ever been suckled, reared, and educated by wolves 
is one of considerable importance in the treatment 
of ancient myths. There are, of course, many 
elements in mythology which are purely miracu¬ 
lous, such as the birth of Achilles, as well as of 
Helen, and no comparative mythologist would 
trouble students of natural history with questions 
on the physical possibility of such events. But there 
are other"ancient stories which, though incredible 
to us, are in themselves not impossible. Here it 
is absolutely necessary that the question of their 
physical possibility should be settled first, before 
we can place them in the category of the miracu¬ 
lous, and apply to them the proper tests for disco¬ 
vering mythical ingredients. Whether children, 
carried off by wolves, could be suckled and kept alive 
in a den for any length of time, is surely a question 
which students of natural history and even practical 
sportsmen might settle for us once for all, while 
the documentary evidence in favour of the exist¬ 
ence of such wolf-children might exercise the 
ingenuity of some of our cleverest lawyers. When 
they have done their work, and not till then, the 
work of the comparative mythologist will begin. 
I therefore proceed to put together some of the 
best authenticated cases of wolf-children, with¬ 
out, however, presuming myself to pronounce any 
opinion, either adverse or favourable. 

The Journal of the. Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
one of the most useful publications of the kind (it 
was founded in 1832, as a continuation of the 
Asiatic Researches, 1788-1832), has lately taken 
up this subject again. In the Proceedings for 
June, 1873, there is a curious article, “ Notes on 
Children found living with Wolves in the North- 
Western Provinces and Oudh, by V. Ball, Esq., 
B.A., Geological Survey of India.” The author, 
after some prefatory remarks, gives the following 
extract from a letter received from the Rev. Mr. 
Erhardt, Superintendent of the Orphanage at 
Secundra, in reply to his request for information 
regarding a boy in that Institution, who was 
alleged to have been found living with wolves. 

“ ‘ We have had two such boys here, but I fancy you 
refer to the one who was brought to us on March 5, 
1872. He was found by Hindus, who had gone hunt¬ 
ing wolves in the neighbourhood of Mynpuri. Had 
been burnt out of tho den, and was brought here with 
the scars and wounds still on him. In his habits he 
was a perfect wild animal in every point of view. He 
drank like a dog, and liked a bone and raw meat 
better than anything else. He would never remain 
with tho other boys, but hide away in any dark 
corner. Clothes ho never would wear, but tore them 
up into fine shreds. He was only a few months among 
us, as he got fever and gave up eating. We kept him 
for a time by artificial means, but eventually he died. 
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“ ‘ The other boy found among wolves is about thir¬ 
teen or fourteen years old, and has been here almost 
six. He has learnt to make sounds, speak he cannot; 
hut lie freely expresses his an per and joy; work he 
will at times, a little, but he likes euting better. His 
civilisation has progressed so far that he likes raw 
meat less, though he still will pick up bones and 
sharpen his teeth on them. 

“ ' Neither of the above are new cases, however. At 
the Lucknow madhouse there was an elderly fellow 
only four years ago, and may be alive now, who had 
been dug out of a wolves’ den by a European doctor— 
when, I forget, but it must be a good number of years 
ago. 

“ ‘ The facility with which they get along on four 
feet [hands and feet] is surprising. Before they eat 
or taste food they smell it, aud when they don’t like 
the smell, they throw it away.’ 

“ Mr. Ball then quotes the well-known story [vide 
Ann. and Mag. Nat. Hist., 1851, p. 163] of the cap¬ 
ture of one these wolf-reared children on the banks of 
the G umpti, who was afterwards taken to Lucknow, 
and who is in all probability the ‘ elderly fellow in 
the Lucknow madhouse,’ referred to in Mr. Erhnrdt’s 
letter. 

“ The writer then draws attention to a remarkable 
feature in all the stories, viz.: that the wolves are 
invariably alleged to have communicated much of 
their natural ferocity, and notably untameabledisposi¬ 
tion to their foster-children, and attempts to account 
for their somewhat unwolf-like treatment of them. 

“ The author, in conclusion, states that his object 
in putting forward this account is to bring about a 
thorough investigation of a subject which, if these 
stories of wolf-reared children could be substantiated, 
must prove of considerable physiological interest aud 
importance. 

“ Mr. Blanford said ho could not think the evidence 
adduced by any means satisfactory, and he would be 
glad could any one, endowed with some amount of 
judicial scepticism, visit the Secundra Orphanage and 
ascertain, as far as possible, on what kind of testimony 
these accounts of wolf-children really rested. He did 
not, of course, question that the Superintendent of the 
Secundra Orphanage wrote in good faith that which 
he really believed. 

“ After some further discussion it was agreed, on the 
motion of the President, that the Secretary should 
write to the Superintendents of tho Secundra Orphan¬ 
age and the Lucknow Lunatic Asylum, so as to obtain, 
if possible, further information on the subject.” 

In the Proceedings for August, 1873, the fol¬ 
lowing letter was read from the Rev. Mr. Erhardt, 
in reply to a letter of the secretary, asking for 
further information as to the fact of the finding of 
certain children in the company of wolves. Mr. 
Erhardt gave no new facts, but stated his very 
strong belief of one of the children referred to 
having been burnt out of a wolves’ den, such 
belief being founded on the extremely animal-like 
and filthy propensities of the child when brought 
to the asylum, the recent burns on his person, and 
the testimony of the persons who brought him. 

This evidence might probably be set aside, if it 
stood by itself. But it must be recollected that 
stories of the game kind, and supported by much 
more business-like witnesses, have appeared in 
Indian papers during the last fifty years. The 
most important witness is the late Colonel Slee- 
man, a man of unimpeachable character, one of 
those truly great men whose names are less known 
than their worto. He was Commissioner for 
putting down Thuggee, and probably knew more of 
the real life and character of the people of India 
than any Indian officer. His Rambles are still 
one of the most useful and delightful books, and 
have been quoted on this very subject of Wolf- 
children by Grote in bis History of Greece. ' He 
was afterwards Commissioner for Oude, and it is 
from his book, Journey through the Kingdom of 
Oude, 1868 (vol. i., p. 208), that the following 
statements are taken. According to Colonel Slee- 
man, the number of the little victims carried off 
by wolves to be devoured is so great in some parts 
of India, that people make a living by collecting 
from the dens of wild animals the gold ornaments 
with which children in India are always decked 
out by their parents. It is said even that the 


people are unwilling to take part in any wholesale 
destruction of wolves, for fear of losing their liveli¬ 
hood. 

From a number of cases, more or less fully 
attested, of wolves taking compassion on a child, 
and bringing it up together with their own cubs, I 
select the following:— 

“A trooper, sent by the native governor of 
Chandour to demand payment of some revenue, was 
passing along the bank of the river about noon, when 
he saw a large female wolf leave her den, followed by 
three whelps and a little boy. The boy went on all 
fours, and when the trooper tried to catch him, he ran 
as fast as the whelps, and kept up with the old one. 
They all entered the den, but were dug out by the 
people with pickaxes, and the boy was secured. He 
struggled hard to rush into every hole or den they 
came near. He became alarmed when he saw a grown 
up person, but tried to fly at children and bite them. 
He rejected cooked meat with disgust, but delighted 
in raw flesh and bones, putting them on the ground 
under his paws, like a dog. They tried to make him 
speak, but could get nothing from him but an angry 
growl or snarl.” 

So far, the evidence rests on native witnesses, 
and might be considered as more or less doubtful. 
But the boy, after having spent a short time with 
the Rajah of Harunpoor was afterwards forwarded 
to Captain Nicholetts, the European officer com¬ 
manding the First Regiment of Oude Local In¬ 
fantry at Sultanpoor. Captain Nicholetts made 
him over to the charge of his servants, and their 
accounts completely confirm what was stated be¬ 
fore. The wolf-child would devour anything, but 
preferred raw meat. He once ate half a lamb 
without any effort. He never kept on any kind 
of clothing, and a quilt stuffed with cotton, given 
to him in the cold weather, was tom by him and 
partly swallowed. 

In a letter, dated the 17th and 10th of September, 
1850, Captain Nicholetts informed Colonel Slee- 
man that the boy had died in the latter end of 
August. He had never been known to laugh or 
smile. He formed no attachment, and seemed to 
understand little of what was said to him. He 
was about nine years old when found, and lived 
about three years afterwards. He would run on 
all fours, but occasionally he walked uprightly. He 
never spoke; but when he was hungry, he pointed 
to his mouth. Only within a few minutes before 
his death, the servants relate that he put his hands 
to his head, and said “ it ached,” and asked for 
water: he drank it, and died. 

Another instance is related by Colonel Sleeman 
as having happened at Chupra. In March, 1843, 
a man aud his wife went out to cut their crop of 
wheat. The woman was leading her boy, who 
had lately recovered from a severe scald on the 
left knee. While his parents were engaged, the 
child was carried off by a wolf. In 1840 a wolf 
with three cubs was seen about ten miles from 
Chupra, followed by a boy. The boy after a fierce 
resistance was caught, and was recognised by the 
poor cultivator’s widow by the mark of a scald on 
the left knee, and three marks of the teeth of an 
animal on each side of his back. He would eat 
nothing but raw flesh, and could never be brought 
to speak. He used to mutter something, but never 
articulated any word distinctly. The front of his 
knees and elbows had become hardened from going 
on all fours with the wolves. In November 1850 
Captain Nicholetts ordered this boy to be sent to 
Colonel Sleeman, but he got alarmed and ran to a 
jungle. The evidence therefore of this case rests, 
to a certain extent, on native authority, and should 
be accepted with that reservation. 

The same applies to a third case, vouched for by 
the Rajah of Hasunpoor, which adds, however, 
nothing essential, except that the boy, as seen by 
him in 1843, had actually short hair all over his 
body, which disappeared when he took to eating salt. 
He could walk on his legs, but he could not speak. 
He could be made to understand signs very well, 
but would utter sounds like wild animals. 

Another, a fourth ease, however, is vouched for 
again by European witnesses. Colonel Gray, who 


commanded the First Oude Local Infantry at Sul¬ 
tanpoor, and Mrs. Gray, and all the officers of the 
place, saw a boy who in 1843 had been caught 
while trotting along upon all fours by the side of a 
wolf. He could never be made to speak, and at last 
ran awav into the jungle. 

A fifth case rests on the evidence of a respectable 
landholder of Bankeepoor, in the estate of Hasun¬ 
poor (called Zoolfukar Khan). Here too the boy, 
who had been six years old when carried off, who 
was ten when rescued, could not be brought to 
speak, though it was easy to communicate with him 
by signs. 

One other statement of a wolf-boy is given by 
Colonel Sleeman, but as it rests or, native evidence 
only, I will only add that this boy also, when 
caught, walked on all fours, ate raw meat, and 
smelt like a wolf. He was treated kindly, but 
though he learnt to behave better and walk up¬ 
rightly, he never could understand or utter a 
word, though he seemed to understand signs. One 
witness states that he uttered the name of a little 
girl that had been kind to him (Aboodeea), and 
that he showed some kind of attachment to her; 
but this sentimental trait is not confirmed by other 
witnesses. 

There are other cases, but those which I have 
selected are to my mind the best attested. They 
all share one feature in common, which is of 
importance to the student of language more even 
than to the student of mythology, viz., the 
speechlessness of these wolf-children. It was this 
fact, more than the bearing of these stories on a 
problem of mythology, which first made me collect 
the evidence here produced. For as we are no 
longer sufficiently wolfish to try the experiment 
which is said to have been tried by a King of 
Egypt, by Frederic II., James IV., and one of 
the Mogul Emperors of India (Lectures on the 
Science of Language, 7th ed. vol. i. p. 31)4), viz., 
to keep babies in solitary confinement in order 
to find out what language, if any, they would 
speak, these cases of children reared by wolves 
afford the only experimental test for determining 
whether language is an hereditary instinct or not. 
Two things have to be decided, and I suppose can 
be decided by competent judges:— 

1. Are these stories physically possible ? Will 
wolves, when they have ceased to suckle, and 
after they have driven away their own cubs, 
allow a human cub to remain with them ? 

2. Are the stories attested by witnesses who were 
capable of siftimr evidence? The further ques¬ 
tion, whether English gentlemen and oflicers 
would wilfully have perverted the truth, need 
surely not be asked—certainly not in the case of 
Colonel Sleeman. 

The fact that in the mythologies and traditions 
of people widely separated from each other, and 
apparently unconnected by language or religion, 
we meet with stories of chudren suckled by 
wolves, should be kept entirely out of sight for 
the present, for it would only serve to confuse 
the question before us. Let it first be settled 
whether the cases adduced are sufficiently at¬ 
tested ; secondlv, whether they are physically pos¬ 
sible, and we shall then be better prepared to say 
whether there are real and historical elements in 
the story of Romulus and Remus, and other gods 
and heroes of antiquity, or whether such stories 
must be looked upon as simply miraculous, and 
treated in the same manner as all other mytholo¬ 
gical deposits, whether of ancient or modern 
growth. Max Muiabe. 


The Universities Commission Report.— Vol. I. 
(Second Notice.) 

The abstracts of the returns of the individual 
Colleges printed in this volume have been compiled 
by or under the direction of the Commissioners 
themselves, being of course based upon the 
answers which the college officers have given to 
the minute and searching series of questions 
which the Commissioners addressed to them. 
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These abstracts are sufficiently full and explicit to 
satisfy all general enquirers, especially as they are 
occasionally illustrated by the instructive com¬ 
ments of the Commissioners ; but perhaps critical 
economists among the undergraduates would be 
better pleased to discover the particular items of 
expenditure out of the internal income to which 
they themselves so largely contribute. It is this 
part of the report that must be referred to for 
explanation in detail of the large totals contained 
in the synoptical tables, and also for much curious 
information upon the different dispositions of their 
revenues adopted bv the several colleges. 

Independently of their corporate incomes, the 
surplus of which is usually treated as divisible 
among the fellows, the majority of the colleges 
both at Oxford and Cambridge hold considerable 
amounts of trust funds, the totals of which in 
the former University reach 35, 000/. a year, and 
in the latter 25,000/. The expenditure, of course, 
of these funds is in most cases limited to specific 
purposes, which represent those objects which 
benefactors, later in date than the original founders, 
have thought most deserving of endowment. It 
is. therefore, noticeable that at both Universities 
scholarships and the augmentation of benefices 
form considerably the two largest items in this 
expenditure. In almost all cases these trusts are 
primarily for the benetit of the colleges, who are 
themselves the trustees: the Sheepshanks fund at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, which is devoted to 
an astronomical observatory, being almost the 
solitary example of a trust vested in a college and 
used in furtherance of general University interests. 
This circumstance, however, that the colleges are, 
in legal parlance, both trustees and cestui que trusts, 
renders it the more necessary that the expenditure 
under this head should be jealously scrutinised. 
The Commissioners have not failed to observe that 
a considerable laxity prevails in the management 
of these trust funds, which would not pass uncen¬ 
sured in a Court of Equity. They state in their 
general report that 

“ wo find some cases whore the expenditure is in¬ 
cluded in the general expenditure of the college ; and 
there are instances in which balances of trust, accounts 
receiving no interest appear to he unnecessarily large. 
It is only in some few cases that a correctly drawn 
balance-sheet, including all the accounts lath corporate 
and trust, and showing their respective balances, has 
been sent to us. or, indeed, appears to he made.” 

_ Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, presents a 
signal example of this lax management, for with 
an income of MX)/, from trust funds, the corre¬ 
sponding expenditure has been altogether with¬ 
held front the Commissioners, who further observe 
that in several other particulars their enquiries 
have been imperfectly answered by this college. 
It is noticed, too, that at University College there 
was in the year 1 *71 a balance amounting to 
9,000/. due to the Linton trust, on which no protit 
accrued. The Sheppard benefaction at Magdalen, 
Oxford, also merits attention. It has a net in¬ 
come of more than 2.000/., to be appropriated “ to 
such uses as are likely to promote piety and learning 
in that or any other college.” Out of this total 
the expenditure was—on management, Ac., 300/.; 
on subscriptions, &c., 470/.; on benefices, &c., 
720/.; leaving 540/. for Magdalen and other 
schools. The Ilulrne trust connected with Brase- 
nose exhibits a similar deviation from the inten¬ 
tion of the benefactor as described in his will, for 
in this case no less than 5,000/. out of a total in¬ 
come of 7,000/. is devoted to various ecclesias¬ 
tical purposes which are not hinted at in the 
original will; but the responsibility for this must 
be thrown upon subsequent acts of Parliament. 
Concerning the internal management of the Cam- 
brjdge colleges the Commissioners pass an adverse 
criticism, which in its scope is not unconnected 
with the subject just noticed. Their opinion is 
very unfavourable to the system which appears to 
be universally prevalent at that university, by 
which the undergraduates make their payments of 
every kind direct to their college tutors, and 


not to the bursars; and the tutors retain on 
their own account the caution money, to 
reimburse themselves out of the interest 
thereon for possible losses on battels, and 
divide of course the tuition fees among them¬ 
selves. The result of the system is that the ac¬ 
counts under these two headings have come to be 
regarded as a private arrangement between a tutor 
and his pupil, and in some cases information on 
this subject has been unwillingly given. In 
Oxford, on the other hand, all the internal pay¬ 
ments and expenses are managed through the 
financial officer, and the total amount of the 
caution money, which is often very great, is not 
unfrequently regarded as available for current 
expenditure. That this system docs not afford 
any guarantee for ordinary economy may he proved 
from the example of St. John's, where the arrears 
of battels not only swallow up the entire capital 
of the caution money fund, but 6,500/. besides. In 
the matter of external management the Cambridge 
colleges have the advantage over those at Oxford, 
for their annual incomes are much more regular 
and unencumbered, owiug to the circumstance 
that of their estates more than two-thirds are let 
at rack-rent, and apparently have been so let for 
some time past, whereas at Oxford more than one 
half is still let on beneficial leases for years and 
for lives, and of the remainder a large portion has 
only lately been got into hand. The evils of the 
old practice cannot be better illustrated than by 
the case of the house property owned hv Queen’s 
College, Oxford, at Southampton. The estimated 
annual value of the whole for letting at rack-rent 
is put at 12,(XX)/., and the actual rent reserved 
is 230/. To this must he added the value of the 
fines, which under the present system recur at 
intervals of fourteen years: and one of these wind¬ 
falls, which came due in the year 1870, amounted 
to no less than 8,500/., and being divided among 
the beneficiaries of that year, raised the income of 
a fellow on the old foundation to more than 
double its average rate. From the returns of 
Christ Church mav he learnt how large is the 
capital sum required to extinguish this old system 
of letting corporate property ; for they show that 
between the years 1804 and 1872 sums amounting 
to 85,600/. were borrowed to meet the loss of 
fines occasioned by the non-renewal of beneficial 
leases. This college (and it is perhaps not 
beneath notice that the Commissioners regularly 
apply this term to Christ Church) was enabled, 
out of current income, to defray all the outlay in 
the shape of repairs, &c., rendered necessary by 
this change in the mode of letting; hut that this 
outlay must have been very great is proved by the 
case of New College, where within the last ten 
years 20,000/. has been expended on analogous 
items. The returns of Christ Church also teach 
the lesson that all kinds of house property are not 
equally remunerative; for this college owns a 
considerable quantity of land within the city of 
Oxford, and has adopted the policy of taking this 
property into its own immediate management, 
and in keeping it in a good state of repair. It 
appears to have thus laid out upon model lodging- 
houses and other cottages about 0,500/., exclusive 
of the value of the sites; while the gross accru¬ 
ing rent is only 253/., for which the outgoings for 
repairs, rates, and taxes have to he deducted, 
which would leave a hare profit of some 3 per 
cent. 

The College returns yield moreover some sugges¬ 
tive figures showing the proportion of the endow¬ 
ments which are devoted to purposes that are 
strictly educational. Out of the total corporate 
revenues at Oxford 25,000/. is allotted to scholar¬ 
ships and exhibitions, whereas the fellows divide 
among themselves four times that amount; while 
at Cambridge the proportion that falls to the 
scholars is yet smaller. Throughout the two uni¬ 
versities, Balliol and Jesus College, Oxford, appear 
to he the only two places where this proportion is 
reversed, for with them the undergraduate mem- 
, hers receive a greater share from endowments 


than the graduates. The tutorial fund is aug¬ 
mented from the corporate income by grants 
which collectively amount at Oxford to more than 
4,000/., and at Cambridge to 2,600/. The tuition 
fees paid by undergraduates reach at Oxford the 
remarkable figure of 29,000/., and at Cambridge 
perhaps as much, hut four colleges at the latter 
university have withheld information on this sub¬ 
ject. The returns of the individual colleges 
strengthen the conclusion suggested by these 
totals, that as educational establishments, with fair 
charges for hoard and lodging, the colleges are capa¬ 
ble of being self-supporting. For example, Kehle 
College, with absolutely no endowment, makes an 
annual profit of 600/., whereas Corpus, Oxford, 
which has an external income of 15,000/.,is induced 
out ofits superfluity to spend 1,000/. a year in meet¬ 
ing tho losses incurred on the kitchen and buttery 
accounts. Balliol also is enabled to maintain its 
staff of teachers without drawing at all upon any 
fund except that which it receives from its under¬ 
graduates definitely for that purpose. But the 
returns of Exeter College at Oxford are the most 
instructive on these matters. Its income from its 
various properties amounts to less than 6,000/., 
whereas the stipends of the rector, fellows, and 
scholars come to more than 7,000/. This apparent 
deficit is abundantly redressed by the sum of 
11,500/., which is paid under different items by 
the undergraduate members of the college in 
the course of a single year. Pembroke, Oxford, 
presents a similar illustration of the profits which 
may he gained by a college by means of an eco¬ 
nomical system of management. On the other 
hand, King's College, Cambridge, has an income 
from endowment of 34,000/., of which sum the 
head and fellows receive nearly one-half; for 
including the scholars, the number of under¬ 
graduates at this college in the year 1871 did not 
exceed thirty, whereas the fellows were forty-nine 
in number. All Souls, at Oxford, presents a some¬ 
what analogous state of affairs, but with this 
important difference, that there is no restriction 
upon its fellowships confining them to members 
of the college. 

The Commissioners have not thought fit to say 
a word about the proportion of the fellowship 
which are confined to those who are already in 
orders, or who promise to take orders, nor to give 
any information concerning the number of those 
who are engaged in college work, or of those who 
are non-resident; and perhaps, if any of the* 
figures were given, they would only excite delu¬ 
sive conjectures as to “ the uses to which the col¬ 
lege revenues are applied.” The Appendix to the 
Keport contains, among other things, the ru'd 9 ™ 
statutes and ordinances of several of the Oxford 
colleges which have received the sanction of the 
Queen in Council, and also an elaborate scheme of 
college reform proportioned to the future increase 
of its endowments, which appears to have bpn 
adopted, in principle at least, by the governing 
body of New College. That fellowships should 
he divided between those connected with tutorial 
and professorial functions, and those awarded a* 
prizes, limited in value and in duration, and that 
celibate restrictions should be removed, seem to 
he the general tendencies of all these new schemes 
—tendencies which were manifest in the celebrated 
Cambridge memorial to Mr. Gladstone, here also 
reprinted. There are besides to he found in the 
Appendix various letters and memorials referring 
to the project, now carried out by Cambridge, ot 
sending missionary lecturers into the great manu¬ 
facturing towns of England. J. S. Cotton. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Immediately outside the sacred fan* ^ 
Ataschkja, where the eternal fires of Baku are 
religiously guarded, extensive chemical 
have within the last few years been established 
for the preparation of petroleum. Here the com¬ 
bustible gases ae they issue from the soil are col¬ 
lected and ultimately utilised as a souroe of he« 
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iu distilling' the naphtha which is bo abundantly 
distributed throughout the peninsula of Abscheron. 
A visit to this remarkable locality has enabled 
Herr Trautschold, of Moscow, to lay before the 
German Geological Society an interesting paper, 
“ Ueber die Naphtaquellen von Baku,” which 
appears in the current number of the Society’s 
Zeitechrift. Accompanying the memoir is a map 
of the peninsula on which Baku is situated, show¬ 
ing the distribution of the numerous mud-volca¬ 
noes, the springs of naphtha, and the sources of 
the inflammable gases. Four distinct kinds of 
springs may be distinguished, according as they 
yield fresh water, salt water, naphtha, or gaseous 
products. The raises are most abundant in the 
neighbourhood of Ssurachany, while the naphtha 
is found chiefly in the district of Balachany. It 
would appear, however, that the soil throughout 
the entire district is more or less charged with 
naphtha; tku3 it exudes from the ground in com¬ 
pany with the gaseous hydrocarbons, and it floats 
upon the surface of the salt water in the mud- 
volcanoes. The naphtha profusely thrown out 
from these sources becomes inspissated by expo¬ 
sure to the atmosphere, and ultimately hardens to 
a solid bituminous mass. This consolidated 
naphtha, known under its Tatar name of kir, is not 
onlv used as a fuel, but is employed in the town 
of Baku for roofing and other purposes. The 
naphtha is chiefly derived from beds of sand and 
sandstone of Upper Tertiary age, but the ultimate 
origin of this and of the gaseous hydrocarbons is a 
standing enigma to the chemical geologist. Traut¬ 
schold could find in the naphtha-bearing beds no 
trace of vegetable structures which might have 
yielded the organic materials, and from some ex¬ 
cavations in sand charged with naphtha he obtained 
only shells of Cardium trigonoides, Pall., and 
Mytilus polymorphic, Pall. Is it possible that 
the animal matter of these molluscs, under peculiar 
conditions of decomposition, could have yielded 
the hydrocarbonaceous products in question P 

A description of a rich deposit of mammalian 
remains in Windy Knoll Quarry, near Oastleton, 
in Derbyshire, lias recently been read before the 
Literary and Philosophical Society of Manchester 
by Mr. Rooke Pennington. The remains were 
found in a reddish loam, filling a basin, or ex¬ 
panded fissure, in the Mountain Limestone. Bones 
and teeth of the bison and the reindeer were 
most abundant, but associated with these were 
the remains of the wolf and the grizzly bear 
(Ursus prisms). It seems likely that in Pleisto¬ 
cene times this spot was a swampy drinking-place, 
and that vast herds of bison and reindeer passing 
up from the valley of the Derwent into the plains 
of Cheshire, halted here to drink; some would 
fall in while drinking and others would be bogged, 
whilst the carcases of those that might die in the 
neighbourhood would be washed in during rainy 
weather. As to the bears and wolves, they pro¬ 
bably followed the herd to eat up the weak, the 
sick, and the straggling. The mammalian re¬ 
mains were determined by Mr. Boyd Dawkins, 
who calls attention to the fact that the young of 
the bison were out of all proportion to the adult, 
from which he infers that the place was haunted 
bv these animals in the summer and early autumn. 
This ossiferous deposit is the same as that pre¬ 
viously described bv Mr. Plant (see Academy, 
July 4), and Mr. Pennington takes occasion to 
point out some errors which appealed in the pre¬ 
vious paper. 

Some time ago Mr. Allport, of Birmingham, 
showed that the Wolf Rock, which rises from the 
sea between the Land's End and the Scilly Isles, 
must be regarded as a Phonolite, consisting of 
nepheline, sanidine, hornblende, and a little mag¬ 
netite. This was the first instance in which 
either the rock phonolite or the mineral nepheline 
had been found in these islands. By continued 
microscopic study of this rock, he has now become 
convinced that it also contains the rare mineral 
notea *; an interesting fact, since this species has 


not been hitherto recorded in our lists of British 
minerals. 


A beautiful porphyritic rock, used to a limited 
extent in Ireland as an ornamental stone, is found 
in the island of Lambay and on the opposite 
coast, north of Dublin Bay. The Lambay rock is 
strictly a porphyritic felstone, destitute of quartz, 
and appears from its geological relations to have 
been intruded among the Lower Silurian rocks, 
subsequently to the period of the Old Red Sand¬ 
stone. A description of the microscopic structure 
of this rock, by Professor Hull, has appeared in a 
recent number of the Geological Magazine. Crys¬ 
tals of a pale green orthoclastic felspar are freely 
scattered through a colourless felsitic base, which 
is darkened by numberless grains of magnetic iron 
ore, and tinted green by dissemination of a mineral 
believed to be chlorite. Crystalline calcite and 
iron-pyrites are also present. 

In some “ Mikromineralogische Mittheilungen,” 
published in the last number of Leon hard and 
Geinitz's Neues Jahrbuch, Professor Mold, of Cas- 
sel, describes in detail the microscopic structure 
of a great number of eruptive rocks, including 
some rare specimens from Aden, Java, and Flores. 

Mineralogists have often been puzzled by the 
curious stones found at Beechworth, in Victoria, 
and known as “ water-stones,” or enhydrot. Al¬ 
though not definite crystals, they are bounded by 
sharply-defined planes, and are, in fact, irregular 
hollow polvkedra, each enclosing a cavity which 
usually contains a liquid and an air-bubble, so that 
when the water-stone is shaken the bubble moves 
about, as it would do in a spirit-level. The enliy- 
dros consist of an amber-coloured chalcedonic 
crust, almost as hard as topaz, and the walls of 
the cavity are often studded with crystals of 
quartz. In the recently-published part of the 
Transactions of the Royal Society of Victoria will 
be found two papers on these stones—the one by 
Mr. E. J. Dunn, and the other by Mr. G. Foord. 
The enclosed liquid is found to be water, holding 
in solution a small proportion of saline matter. 
Although the probable origin of these curious 
bodies is discussed by these writers, it must be 
confessed that the subject is still somewhat 
obscure. 


Some “ Geologische Bilder aus Italian ” have 
been contributed by Ih\ Rudolph Ludwig, of 
Darmstadt, to the Imperial Society of Naturalists 
of Moscow. A general sketch of the geology of 
the peninsula is followed by special descriptions 
of the salt-deposits near Alto Monte and Lungro, 
in Calabria; the principal Italian mines of copper, 
lead, and mercury ; the boracic-acid toffioni ; and 
the deposits of alum-stone and other minerals of 
economic value. These sketches are the result of 
personal observation during the writer's excursions 
to Italy on mining business. 

In some mineralogical notes communicated by 
Dr. August Frenzsl to the last number of the 
Neues Jahrhuch, a new mineral is described under 
the name of Miriquidite. Its composition is not 
yet well established, but it contains oxide of lend', 
peroxide of iron, phosphoric and arsenic acid3, and 
water. This is another of the new minerals ob¬ 
tained from the mines of Schneeberg, in Saxony. 

Among the minor papers in the last number of 
the Zcitich. d. Deutech. Geolog. Geeellsc/mft we 
may refer to some palaeontological notes by Herr 
C. Struckmann of Hanover, in which he records 
the occurrence of Terebratula triyonella, Schlotb., 
in the Coralline Oolite of Goslar in the Hartz, 
and the discovery of Upper Portland beds, with 
Corbnla injlexa, near Aklem, in Hanover. 

We have received the first three parts of a new 
geological treatise entitled Die Geoloyie und Hire 
Amrendimg anf die Kennfnite der Bodenbeechajf'en- 
heit der Oesterr.- Ungar. Monarchic, by Dr. I ranz 
Ritter von Hauer. In this work the Director of the 
Austrian Geological Survey ispreparingan advanced 
text-book for students, with epeciaU reference to 
local geology. To anyone seeking an acquaintance 


with the geological structure, the palaeontology, 
and the mineral resources of the Austro-Hungarian 
monarchy, this work will be peculiarly acceptable. 
So far as it goes the treatise is admirable ; but 
as the completion of the work is promised within 
the present year, we may conveniently defer any 
detailed notice until the last part shall have ap¬ 
peared. The publisher is Alfred Holder, of 
Vienna. 

Dae Aicland quotes a statement recently made 
by Professor Laudois to the Natural History 
Society of Prussian Rhineland, to the effect that 
ants produce vocal sounds, though of a pitch 
inaudible to man. He finds they have a sound 
apparatus such as is found in the genus Mutila 
and in the allied genus Ponera, Latr. Westwood 
has remarked on the “ rather sharp noise ” made 
by Mutila (a sandwasp), when disturbed, and he 
attributed it to “the action of the large collar 
against the front of the mesothorax,” but M. 
Goureau ascribed it, as Professor Westwood states, 
to the friction of the base of the third segment 
of the abdomen with the preceding joint. Pro¬ 
fessor Landois appears of the same opinion. 

Tiie history of the domestic fowl has occupied 
the attention of Ilerr Jeitteles, and he states that 
although the species Gallus is not now wild in 
Europe, there were wild sorts there in the tertiary 
epoch; in the quarternarv period of the Mam¬ 
moth there were two varieties, one comiwr near, 
or identical with the domestic fowl in Western 
Europe. In the pile dwellings of the Stone period 
the domestic fowl docs not appear, but it does in 
the Bronze period: it is found in Celtic graves. 
In Upper India and China, the domestic fowl, 
whose wild ancestor the Bankiva fowl is still 
living, spread in very early times through Cen¬ 
tral and Eastern Asia. It was common about the 
Mediterranean in the fifth (P) century, and known 
to Germans, Celts and Britons long before the 
time of the Roman Empire, and may have 
come from the East through Southern Russia, 
Poland and Hungary. 

M. Hoffmann has informed the French 
Academy that his two pupils who discovered 
a mode of obtaining vanilla from the sap of 
pine trees have established a flourishing manu¬ 
facture. They obtain a hundred francs worth of 
vanilla from a tree of moderate size. The wood 
is not injured by the extraction of the sap. This 
communication was the more interesting, as cases 
of poisoning have lately occurred through the 
substitution of the wild for the cultivated vanilla. 


H err V ooel divides stars according to their spec¬ 
tra into three classes:—(1) Those whose heat is so 
great that the metallic vapours of their atmospheres 
exert little absorption, and which show no lines in 
their spectra, or only feeble ones. These are white 
stars. This class he divides into a, which show 
very weak metal lines, and the hydrogen lines 
strongly, such as Sirius and Vega; and b, in which 
either single metal lines are very feeble or not to 
be seen, and the hydrogen lines fail (.3, y, ti, i, 
Orionis); c, sjiectra showing the hydrogen lines 
clear and the line D 3 , which includes, up to now, 
only p Lyrae, and y Cassiopeiae. His second class 
includes stars which, like our sun, have in their 
atmospheres metallic vapours, producing power¬ 
ful absorption lines. These are yellow stars, and 
include stars giving very distinct metallic lines; 
some exhibiting numerous lines in the yellow and 
green. The hydrogen lines mostly strong, but 
not so much so as in Class 1. In some these lines 
are weak, and then numerous thickly-distributed 
lines are seen in the least refrangible part of the 
spectrum, as in Capella, Arcturus, Aldebaran. 
Others of this class show, beside dark lines and 
weak bands, many bright lines (T Coronae, 
stars in Cygnus, observed by Wolf and Rayet, and 
the variable R. Geminorum). In his third class he 
places stars whose temperature is so reduced that 
substances in their atmospheres enter in combi¬ 
nations, and which Bhow more or less broad 
absorption bands. These are red stars. Among 
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them some exhibit, beside dark lines, dark bands 
in all parts of the spectrum, and the most refran¬ 
gible portions are weak. The bands are plainest 
towards the violet (a Herculis et Orionis). 
Certain small stars show strong sharp bands to¬ 
wards the red, and feeble ones towards the violet. 
Further details will be found in Astr. Nachr., No. 
2000. 

Herr Moritz Tratjbe is led, by his researches 
in fermentation, to views of the action of yeast 
differing from those of Pasteur. He concludes 
that yeast germs cannot develops in a medium 
containing no free oxygen; that developed yeast, 
as Pasteur supposed, can multiply in suitable 
media without free oxygen; that Pasteur was 
wrong in supposing that in the propagation of 
yeast, when air was excluded, the oxygen required 
was taken from the sugar, as it was supplied by 
the albuminous matter present; that, in pure 
sugar solution, yeast can cause alcoholic fermenta¬ 
tion in the absence of oxygen, but without pro¬ 
pagating its own cells. He regards the fermenta¬ 
tion as not necessarily a vital process of the yeast 
plant, which, he believes, contains a ferment 
acting in a catalytic manner. Catalysis is, how¬ 
ever, merely a name, and an awkward one, for 

S ises not understood. Fuller details will be 
in Her Naturforscher. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Society op Biblical Archaeology ( Tuesday, 


November 3). 

S. Birch, LL.D., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were read:—1. “ The Lan¬ 
guages of the Cuneiform Inscriptions of Elam and 
Sleaia.” By the Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A. The 
dialect to which the agglutinative idiom of the 
Persian inscriptions belonged was spoken by one 
of the four tribes of Susiania or Elam, probably 
by the Amardi. It was closely akin to two other 
dialects of Susiania, which have also been revealed 
by cuneiform discovery—those of the Cassi or 
Kossaeans and of Anzan or Susa—as well as to 
the modern Vogul-Mordvinian group; and was 
more remotely connected with the Aecadian of 
ancient Babylonia. Two dialects of the latter may 
be detected, both of which are marked by such an 
extreme simplicity of agglutination as to render 
the Aecadian the Sanskrit of the Turanian tongues. 
The Amardi were the primitive population of 
Media, the Aryan invaders not having appeared 
before the ninth century b.c. Additions were 
made in the paper to our knowledge of the Amar- 
dian dialect, an older form of which exists in the 
inscriptions engraved at Mal-AmirbyKing Sutur- 
Cit, and translations were given for the first time 
of brick-legends from Susa. All three Susianian 
dialects, together with that of the Cassi, were 
compared with the Accadians, and the origin and 
explanation of many grammatical forms, obscure 
not only in the modem Finnic idioms but also in 
those of ancient Elam, were thus pointed out. 

2. “ Four New Syllabaries and a Bilingual 
Tablet.” Translated and edited by II. F. Talbot, 
F.R.S. These precious documents were brought 
from Nineveh by Mr. G. Smith this summer. They 
are marked S 23,15,14,17,12. The first tablet 
mentions a City, IS, ittu or iddu, probably bitu¬ 
men (Herodot. Roman city IS: now called Hit, 
where bitumen still abounds). Kith (Heb. Kat- 
thK) (P our cotton) passus (byssus) = sis (Heb. 
thith), fine linen. Tne Accadians knew of white, 
black, yellow, and green cloth, perhaps also Tyrian 
purple cloth. On one of these tablets one word 
stands by itself, and, in Mr. Smith's opinion, this 
was to catch the student’s eye and to refer him 
to the next tablet. Another tablet gives a list of 
the various elasses of palace-guards of the Court: 
gatekeepers, guards of defiles, night watchers, for¬ 
tress guards, prison warders, guardhouse warders 
of palace gate, of great city gate, of treasury, of 
royal granary, house guards, temple guards, field 
guards, orchard guards. Also the titles of honour, 


lord and lady of the palace; the glorious epithets 
of the monarch (as tne Profoundly Wise, Active, 
Intelligent). An Assyrian reader has written his 
way of pronouncing tib, viz. siba, a useful mar¬ 
ginal gloss. _ 

Geological Society ( Wednesday, November 4). 

J. Evans, Eb«., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
The Session was opened by a contribution to 
microscopic petrology, by Mr. J. Clifton Ward, of 
the Geological Survey. Mr. Ward gave a verbal 
abstract of his “ Notes on the Comparative Micro¬ 
scopic Rock-Structure of some Ancient and Modem 
Volcanic Rocks,” illustrating his remarks by rock- 
sections exhibited under the microscope, and by 
a large series of diagrams. Working amidst the 
ancient rocks of Cumberland, where the associated 
eruptive series forms so marked a feature in the 
local geology, the author has naturally been led to 
attempt a comparison between these old lavas 
and their modem representatives thrown out from 
our active volcanoes. Selecting as a starting- 
point the lavas of Vesuvius, he described in 
detail the microscopic characters of several of 
these volcanic rocks; and turning thence to the 
eruptive masses associated with the Silurian series 
in North Wales, he described in like manner the 
micro-mineralogical structure of many of the 
felstones and ash-beds, showing that these gene¬ 
rally exhibited under the microscope a felsitic 
base or magma. Then passing to the Lake district 
of Cumberland, he dwelt upon the several points 
of resemblance and of difference exhibited by the 
ancient lavas and ashes of this area and the cor¬ 
relative rocks in North Wales. Some of these 
Cumbrian lavas are decidedly doleritic, and pre¬ 
sent a well-marked crystalline base, whilst others 
are rather felsitic ; and as a whole they may per¬ 
haps he regarded as intermediate between the 
■Welsh felstones and the true dolerites. This re¬ 
lation is, moreover, supported by the proportion 
of silica present in the Cumberland lavas. If, 
then, the old Welsh felstones represent the tra- 
chytic or acid series, these rocks in Cumberland 
might be taken as representatives of the trachy- 
dolerites; or it might be more appropriate to 
term them felsi-doleiites —a name which would in¬ 
dicate at once their relation to the felsites on the 
one hand and to the dolerites on the other. It is 
difficult to distinguish microscopically some of 
the altered felspathic ashes from true felstones, 
and the author maintained that in order to arrive 
at sound conclusions it was necessary that the 
microscopic, mineralogical, and chemical study of 
a rock should always be supplemented by a know¬ 
ledge of its geological relations as observed in 
the field. 


same kind. This enabled a very remarkable series 
of developments to be traced,, from extremely 
minute germs that had not been destroyed by the 
desiccation, though various states and stages. As 
in former papers, we find what appears to be a 
true sexual process, as well as propagation by 
budding or nssion. One of the most remarkable 
facts ascertained is that true sexual germs even 
survive a temperature of 250° Fahr. 


Royal Microscopical Society ( Thursday , 
November 6). 

Charles Brooke, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. The first paper read was by Dr. Joseph 
Fleming, Army Medical Department, describing 
Fungi he found on plants in the Himalayas, ana 
which corresponded with European species of 
Trichobasis, Uredo, Puccinia, Coleosporium, &c. 

The second paper, read by the Secretary, was 
entitled “ Continued Researches into the Life 
History of the Monads by W. H. Dallinger, 
F.R.M.S., and J. Drysdale, M.D., F.R.M.S.” It 
detailed numerous researches made by the authors 
on the plan of those mentioned in former papers, 
and described in our columns. Operating with a 
maceration of cod’s head, they found peculiar forms 
at the expiration of twelve weeks. In another 
case a maceration of salmon’s head was used. 

One cod’s-head maceration showed no trace of 
any monad, but swarmed with gigantic specimens 
of Spirillum volutans. Many other experiments 
showed great uncertainty as to the appearance of 
the monads desired, but a maceration that had 
been allowed to dry up, and which had contained 
them, produced them in abundance after being 
moistened with an exhausted maceration of the 


FINE ART. 

THE FRENCH GALLERY. 

The Gallery at 120 Pall Mall no longer cor¬ 
responds to its long-standing and still-retained 
designation of “ The French Gallery.” The cata¬ 
logue speaks of the collection which opened on 
the 2nd instant as the “ Twenty-second Annual 
Winter Exhibition of Cabinet-pictures by British 
and Foreign Artists;” and this is substantially 
correct, although the one work which lends a 
particular interest to the assemblage is far from 
being a “ cabinet-picture.” Of the collection as a 
whole we cannot speak in eulogistic terms. On 
entering, for instance, we passed a domestic picture 
by that smooth and elegant but rather vapid French 
painter Bouguereau (No. 2), named The Little 
Marauder ; and, supposing that we should find 
further on several works of a higher calibre, we 
had left it unmarked in the catalogue. But, on 
quitting the exhibition, we discovered that this 
really counts among the prime examples in the 
room, and we were reduced to noting it ac¬ 
cordingly. 

The one salient picture to which we have re¬ 
ferred is by Hans Makart, Piloty’s favourite pupil 
—Venice doing Homage to Catarina Comoro. 
It is, as the catalogue says, “ 35 feet in 
length, and 13 feet 6 inches in height, and con¬ 
tains forty-one figures, most of which are above 
life-size: ” it formed a leading feature of the In¬ 
ternational Exhibition in Vienna. The notion 
propounded in the catalogue, that Venice “did 
nomage ” to Catarina Comaro, the bride elect of 
the last king of Cyprus, is scarcely, we apprehend, 
correct. Venice had other schemes in ner head 
than that of doing homage to this lady, who had, 
for political reasons, been pronounced a Daughter 
of St. Mark; and in fact, when her subsequent 
widowhood, and the death of her child, made her 
Queen of Cyprus in her own right, the Venetian 
state confiscated her sovereign claims, and merged 
them in its own. The subject of Herr Makaxt's 
picture might therefore be better defined as the 
Venetians/etin^r Catarina Comaro as Daughter of 
St. Mark, and Queen-consort of Cyprus. It is 
highly desirable that the English public should 
acquaint itself with the handiwork of so prominent 
a man as Makart, and should appreciate with all 
cordial acceptance his great ana vivid power of 
work, the truly exceptional force of his colouring 
and handling, his capacity for presentment and 
combination, the success with which he carries 
one pictorial theme over the whole surface of a 
vast canvas, without flinching and without mis¬ 
giving. When these unusual merits have been 
handsomely allowed for, we have to ask what is 
the ultimate aesthetic value of such a performance, 
and we reply “ not very much.” It is essentially 
paint-work, rather than painter's work. Herr 
Makart follows here in the steps of Paul Veronese, 
and even, in a certain sense, treads pretty close 
upon his heels; yet, after all, his pacing is that 
of a macchinista. He is not, as Veronese was, a 
great festive patrician in the realm of art, lordly 
and self-possessed, temperate in Ins very excesses, 
moderate and exuberant at once; he is more a 
pageant-master, who knows what kind of display 
is expected of him, and finds in himself all requi¬ 
sites of force and of management for carrying it 
out. This large picture would be the best sort of 
drop-scene for the best sort of theatre: its place 
is not by the side of the Marriage at Cana in the 
Louvre. It lacks atmosphere, and we look 
throughout it in vain for one thoroughly fine head. 
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All this we say not as intending to derogate from 
the conspicuous merits of Herr Makart and his 
work, hut as aiming to define their quality and 
relation. The painter is a young man, only thirty- 
four years of age, and, if he m a German Oaliari 
of the nineteenth century, or in any other sense a 
great historical painter, we may hope that he 
will yet have ample opportunity of proving as 
much. 

Passing from this picture, we have to look 
about for anything else worthy of particular re¬ 
gard. Certainly the Ruth and Boaz of Mr. Dowling 
does not respond to our quest. A Visit to Grand¬ 
father, painted by Blommers with breadth and 
skill, but with too much mannerism of sheeny 
and gritty surface, takes perhaps the first place; 
it has something of the style of De Hooghe, and 
something of that of the French peasant-painter 
Millet. The grandpapa himself is needlessly 
mean for pictorial treatment. A Deserter, by 
Mr. IIoll, has force and surehandedness, without 
distinction; in these respects, conforming to pre¬ 
vious works by the same artist. The expressions 
of the deserter himself, and of the shyly and 
gloomily sympathetic little girl who observes him 
under arrest, are well given. Audifax and Haddu- 
moth is the title of a picture by Flueggen, repre¬ 
senting two goose-herds, a youth and girl, both 
under adult age, the latter condoling with and 
endeavouring to solace the former. These proper 
names, and the story pertaining to them, are 
unknown to us: the work is skilfully painted, in a 
low tone of half light. The Sonata Interrupted, 
by R. Madrazo, shows us a Spanish lady who has 
risen from her pianoforte to con a letter and a 
bouquet. There is sentiment in the face, and 
much bright and clever painting, all somewhat 
marred by dexterity tending towards coarseness. 

The First Ciyarette, an oriental subject by 
Burgess; Kept Waiting, by Morgan, a small 
interior, not much unlike Tissot’s recent mode; 
The Seamstress, by Pagliano, a large half-figure, 
vigorous, and not wanting in agreeableness; An 
Unequal Contest at cards between a Spanish mule¬ 
teer and a Franciscan, by Vibert, carefully and 
completely rendered, both in expression and in 
detail; and a small figure by A. Gues, The King's 
Jester, may be looked at; while Hermione, by Mr. 
T. F.' Dicksee, and three other specimens by this 
artist and Mr. J. R. Dicksee, obtruded here on the 
unwary eve, should be heedfully avoided. Fore¬ 
warned, forearmed. 

The landscapes include a very cleverly hit 
iece of effect by Munthe, A Winter’s Eve, —also 
y the same painter, A Wintry Day, a shade less 
successful; two little works by Mesdag; Return¬ 
ing from Work, by 0. E. Johnson, commendable ; 
and The Welsh Dairy Farm, an attractive small 
specimen of what our veteran master John Linnell 
was doing as lonjj ago as 1847. Cattle are well 
•treated by A. Braith in Feeding-time for the. Calves ; 
and fruit by Mdme. Muraton in Peaches and 
Greengages. 


HALSWELLE’s VENETIAN PICTURES. 

Under the name of “ Twelve Months in Venice,” 
a considerable number of oil and water colour pic¬ 
tures by Mr. Keeley Halswelle, A.R.S.A., are 
now on view at Messrs. Agnew’s Gallery, No. 6 
Waterloo Place: fifty subjects are entered in the 
catalogue. “ Their fidelity to the places repre¬ 
sented,” says Mr. Halswelle, “may be relied 
upon, from the fact that all were drawn and 
painted on the spot, without any attempt to 
* make pictures,’ or to alter or vary any eflect or 
form in nature.” 

Mr. Halswelle is a painter of more than com¬ 
mon force, and proportionate skill, founding his 
style principally upon that of the late Mr. Phillip. 
Whatever he aims at he can do, so as highly to 
impress the half-trained spectator, and partially 
to content the connoisseur. Up to a certain point, 
nee respect and enjoy his work: being quite pre¬ 
pared, however, to find that the point in question 
is some way below the utmost limit of the artistic 


opportunities offered by such a place as Venice, 
and then to look to other painters for a higher 
grade of satisfaction. 

The largest picture in the room is named The 
Elevation qf the Host, and is not Venetian in 
subject. It was executed in Rome in 1872, and 
has been exhibited before, if we mistake not. 
Another well-sized picture, inscribed Rome, 1874, 
is taken from a bare-walled Venetian chapel; 
three benches are filled with a characteristically 
painted congregation of the lower class, and a 
small girl kneels in front before the unenriched 
altar. This is a work of superior ability, capable 
of becoming decidedly popular. Other subjects 
which we may particularise are the Palace on the 
Grand Canal near the Casa dOro, rather spoiled 
by the dressy women in the gondola; Interior of 
San Marco (12), clever, but not much like the 
place in colour ; A Fruit Boat going to Market, 
Palazzo Dario in the background ; Sunset on the 
Laguna (18); The Bridge of the Rialto, Moonlight, 
water-colour; Sketch of Effect of Sunset from a 
Balcony on the Grand Canal looking towards the 
Accademia ; and The Steps of the Salute, littered 
with picturesquely treated groups of Venetians. 


THE NEW BRITISH INSTITUTION. 

Like the so-called French Gallery, this is a col¬ 
lection of works by artists of all nations; for 
England is at the present day, in art-manners, the 
least insular and most cosmopolitan of countries. 
The collection, opened on the 2nd instant, is a 
rather small one, about 210 works; and, if we call 
it on the whole trivial, we do it no injustice. 
There are, however, a few pictures of fair 
quality. 

Among the figure-subjects we find nothing more 
worthy of a word of hearty praise than the small 
and sketchily executed work of Mr. Adams- 
Acton, named Isola di Sant’ Elena ; representing a 
gondolier, of the least elaborately-costumed class, 
with his little boy, floating up to one of the 
remoter islands of the Venetian group. The 
gondola goes peak foremost, greatly foreshortened 
to the eve; the child sits by the peak ; the gon¬ 
dolier lounges in his bark, with a fiddle beside 
him; the lagoon-water is green like glass, and 
hardly less smooth. The figures are designed 
and posed with uncommon spirit; and through¬ 
out one discerns an artist who has a decided 
point of view of his own, and knows how to 
make it tell in his work. The Inundation, by 
J. Verhas, pourtrays a little girl freely sousing 
from a water-pot a plant which is set up on 
a leather-covered chair. This picture belongs 
to that class of strictly reproductive art which 
has been much in vogue of late years on 
the continent, and not a little in England as 
well: the aim is to represent every object, from 
a human being to a brass-headed nail, with exact 
and indifferent verity,—not however with punc¬ 
tilious finish, but in a forcible broad style. Every¬ 
thing is realised; nothing is over-enforced, or 
put forward with zealous predilection. The re¬ 
sultant works are able and telling ; not interesting, 
certainly not intellectual, and sometimes to be 
called stupid. The picture of M. Verhas, though 
somewhat opaquely executed, takes a very cre¬ 
ditable rank m this line: its masculine merit con¬ 
trasts with the wax-work vacuity of a painting, 
Mamma's Birthday, by another artist bea ring the 
same surname, F. Verhas. A Glass by the Way is 
a very clever minute picture by Spiridon, in the 
manner of Meissonnier or his followers: we see an 
old Italian country-town, with its graded pave¬ 
ment offering a steep ascent, and a few travelling- 
companions pausing to drink. The costume 
belongs to a late date in the sixteenth century. 
The lifelike aspect of the subject would be all the 
more evident, if the horses or mules of the travellers 
were brought into the composition. Mr. Calthrop, 
like M. Heilbuth in Paris, is evidently bent upon 
working the characteristic aspects of Roman 
Catholic ecclesiasticism. UUramontanes, St. Peter's, 
Rome, shows us a bishop and a priest in intense 


colloquy, and a Capuchin prostrated on the marble 
pavement: a niche-monument to one of the Popes 
occupies the central background-space. The bishop 
and priest may perhaps, to judge from their faces, 
be Frenchmen rather than Italians. They are 
both inveterate fanatics; the former having more 
of a worldly turn, and the latter of the ambition 
to undermine and domineer. The tone of the 
precious marbles, with their decorative variations 
nere and there, is good, and the whole work is 
that of a capable man. The Btnitier, St. Peter’s, 
displays merit of a like kind, though the subject- 
matter is slighter: a little girl is reaching up for 
the holy water in the btnitier, so well-remembered 
by travellers on account of the gigantic infant 
cherubs who support it: two Franciscans are 
seated hard by. 

Other figure-subjects worthy of some attention 
are the Ancient Gallant, a Spanish character-piece 
with much expression not of the most refined 
kind, by Daunaa; An Old Kook in Paris, by Miss 
Sophia Beale, where we see some sisters of charity 
going out with their umbrellas on a sloppy day, 
their abode being decorated with a tricolour flag, 
and the half-seen “ Fratemite ’’ of a republican in¬ 
scription—a small picture with a good deal of 
well-caught subject-matter, fairly executed ; and 
A Mediaeval Student, by J. Forbes-Robertson. 
Matins is a showy production, by no means of a 
high order of excellence, by Gianetti—a youthful 
ladv of mediaeval Italy entering a church. 

The name of Lamoriniere is a guarantee for 
at least one fine landscape in the gallery. After 
Sundotcn, by this painter, presents a farmhouse 
with a swampy stream in front, and dark grassy 
paths—all these, along with a shepherd and his 
sheep, half defined and half obscured in the late 
orange and grey sundown—the lumour waning, 
the dusk thickening. Mr. G. F. Teniswood also 
has a poetic perception of twilight effects : witness 
his Mountain Twilight over a lake and its peaked 
and pinnacled rocks; likewise his Early Dawn, 
in which the entire colour-effect simulates that of 
a prism—the richly tinted streaks appearing in the 
central horizon-line of skv, and the deeper hues 
and tones, feelingly varied, coming in the upper 
and lower spaces. Mr. William Linnell sends a 
small but fine landscape-composition with figures, 
having a certain heroic qurflity worthy of its 
subject— Ulysses diiving the Oxen sacred to Apollo 
and Diana to slaughter : there is elevated treat¬ 
ment of tree-form in The Hireling Shepherd by 
the same artist. Sunset in Equatorial America, 
painted by the late American landscapist Mignot, 
revives our regret for the death of this very cap¬ 
able painter, conversant as he was with the ex¬ 
ceptional scenery and effects of regions unknown 
to well-nigh all artists, whether of our own or of 
preceding times. We can commend likewise the 
Afternoon of Siebels, a shepherd and his flock 
under a tree; Off Hastings, by De l’Aubinifere; A 
Calm, by Clays; and Above the Mill, by Miss E. 
Rooke. Morning on the Dunes, by De Haas, is a 
very able cattle-picture, painted with observable 
solidity somewhat in the style of Troyon: three 
cows are pourtrayed, facing right out towards the 
spectator. S. Gessa is a skilled executant of still- 
life, as his Oranges and Oysters testify. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

An interesting proof of what may be effected 
by judicious restoration is, we learn from the 
German papers, afforded hy the result of the 
Viennese painter Schelein’s successful manipula¬ 
tion of the Holbein table of Zurich. This invalu¬ 
able work of art, which had been given up as 
wholly past restoration, and which had long Deeu 
consigned to the least regarded lumber-room of 
the Zurich City Library, is now nearly perfect 
again, both as to details of composition and bright¬ 
ness of colouring. The picture known as Hol¬ 
bein's Table, which ranks as one of the earliest 
of the great master’s authenticated works, was 
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painted on a beech-wood slab, measuring about 
4J feet in length by 3£ foet in width, and had 
been so often varnished that at length nothing but 
the coat-of-arms in the centre was to be seen. 
Herr Schelein has now succeeded in removing the 
superincumbent coatings, and has revealed the 
work of the great German master, who at 
the age of seventeen completed this interest¬ 
ing picture at the instance of the Bar-Brunner 
couple, whose house and home-life it was in¬ 
tended to commemorate. The Bar-Brunner arms, 
which constitute the central point of the com¬ 
position, and are, perhaps, introduced in allu¬ 
sion to the husband's office of standard-bearer to 
the town of Basel, are surrounded by an immense 
variety of groups illustrating, both symbolically 
and realistically, the every-dav course of life in 
the kitchen and larder of well-to-do burghers of 
those tiroes. On one side rocking-horses bestridden 
by marionnettes parody the achievements of the 
tournament, while on another side of the board a 
series of the most playfully conceived groups of 
figures exhibit maid-catching and bird-catching 
with bright lures, golden nets, rose-traps, and 
decoys of every kind. All the details of the pic¬ 
ture are now perfectly restored, and when the few 
places where the paint is destroyed have been 
temporarily covered over with water-colour to 
facilitate the process of engraving, to which it has 
been determined to submit the work, it will be 
again consigned to the custody of the authorities 
of the Zurich Town Library. 

Tin: Italian Gallery in the Louvre was reopened 
last week. 

Parisians have of late been expressing consi¬ 
derable dissatisfaction because the statue of Napo¬ 
leon I., their beloved Petit Caporal, has not as yet 
been set up in its place on the top of the restored 
Colonne Veuddme. M. de Chennevieres recently 
wrote to the Figaro on the subject, stating that he 
was not in any way responsible, as some correspond¬ 
ent had implied, for the delay. It appears that the 
National Assembly voted a sum for the restoration 
of the column, which was evidently meant to be 
applied to the whole work, statue as well as bas- 
reliefs; but when the statue came to be examined 
it was found to have suffered so much injury that 
it was deemed necessary to recast it. Fortunately, 
the model of half life-size was still in the atelier 
of the sculptor, M. Dumont, and its recasting 
would not, one would have imagined, have been a 
matter of great difficulty. It has been made so, 
however, and a supplementary grant has had to be 
voted by the National Assembly for the work. 
The Journal Officiel stated last week that the 
statue was not as yet ready, but that when it was 
it would be raised to its place by the same simple 
means as were employed in 1803, so that there 
was no necessity for the present scaffolding to 
remain, and it would soon be taken down. 

In the course of the recent explorations of the 
F-squiliue quarter of Rome, a number of bas-reliefs 
and other pieces of sculptiu'e have been found be¬ 
longing to a temple of Jupiter Dolichenus. Among 
other sculptured remains, a nearly perfect statue 
of the god has been recovered. The pedestal bears 
several votive inscriptions by manumitted slaves 
and seamen of the Roman fleet at Misenum. The 
exploration of this district of Rome has also been 
successful in bringing to light a large number of 
Ft rusran graves, and of others belongingto the times 
of the Empire, in which are some highly interesting 
cinerary vessels, and numerous sculptured frag¬ 
ments of marble and porphyry sarcophagi. In the 
old Villa Falombaro a well-finished Venus’ head 
was found, together with a Mercury carrying his 
caduceus, various bronze vessels, ami some sculp¬ 
tured marbles; while at the Via Babuino remains 
of mosaic floors and pavements have been laid bare, 
together with portions of a marble sarcophagus 
ornamented with alto-reliefs of genii. 

Tub Imperial Academy of Arts at Vienna has 
in contemplation to bring out a work which is to 
give photographic representations of all the Greek 


alto-reliefs that have formed part of the decora¬ 
tions of graves, funeral urns, or other depositories 
for the remains of the dead. More than a thou¬ 
sand photographs have already been prepared for 
the purpose, and the work, of which the first part 
is nearly ready, promises to supply a want in the 
literature of Hellenic art. 

After prolonged discussion, it has been deter¬ 
mined that the proposed Technical Museum for 
Bavaria shall be located at Nurnberg, and not in 
the Bavarian capital, as the people of” Munich de¬ 
sired. The Minister of the Interior has superin¬ 
tended in person the preliminary arrangements for 
its complete organisation, and was present on 
October 26, when the buildings erected by private 
local contributions for the purpose of serving as 
a technical school were formally opened. It was 
announced on the occasion of this ceremony that 
the King of Bavaria intended to endow the insti¬ 
tution with an adequate sum for the distribution 
annually of a definite number of medals and other 
prizes to the best students. 

The Academy of Arts at Vienna has recently 
bought an interesting collection of Albert Diirer's 
copper plates and woodcut engravings, the history 
of which can be accurately traced back more thau a 
century, when it first came into the possession of 
Goethe’s friend and correspondent, Heinrich 
Sebastian Hiisger,' of Frankfort-am-Main. On the 
death of Hiisger in 1808, this collection, together 
with a lock of hair reputed to have been taken 
from the head of the great master, was purchased 
by Friedrich Heinrich Schlosser (a nephew of 
Goethe's brother-in-law of the same name), whose 
widow bequeathed it to Professor Steinle, of 
Vienna, her husband's nephew, through whose 
heirs it has now passed by sale to the galleries of 
the Imperial Academy. 

It is reported that Dr. Ddthier, Director of the 
Museum at Constantinople, has, in conjunction 
with the American Consul-General, Signor Cesnola, 
secured an interesting collection of antiquarian 
objects in the island of Cyprus. The mass of 
treasures accumulated by these indefatigable ex¬ 
plorers was so great, that more than a fortnight 
had been absorbed in packing the forty-four large 
crates and thirty chests required for their re¬ 
ception. The discoveries of Messrs. Dethier and 
Cesnola include several cylindrical gravestones 
bearing Greek inscriptions which may probably be 
referred to the early Christian ages and the closing 
period of paganism; but here, as in numerous 
other remains of the same kind, there is no trace 
of a cross or any analogous religious symbol. 

M. F. Grobon, a French artist, has lately exhi¬ 
bited specimens of his ingenious reproductions of 
historical monuments and old chateaux, in faience. 
The well-executed models in faience are artistic¬ 
ally coloured in the natural tints of the originals, 
and thus a reproduction is furnished more durable 
than the building it represents, for time, so de¬ 
structive to stone, has little effect on faience. 

The death of the French painter M. Dedreux- 
Dorcy, at the advanced age of eighty, took place a 
few weeks ago. In the discourse pronounced by 
M. Mathieu of Sevres at his funeral, it was stated 
that Gerieault's famous picture The Raft- of the 
Medusa, was preserved to France by his patriotic 
endeavours. It appears that at the sale of 
Gerieault's paintings that took place shortly after 
his death, this picture was the subject of a lively 
competition between several foreigners and picture 
dealers, whose avowed object was simply to make 
a profitable speculation out of it. Dorcy, how¬ 
ever, was determined that the chef (Taeuvre of his 
master and dear friend should not be lost to 
France, and he resolutely outbid every bidder 
until at length he obtained possession of it fur 
a little over six thousand francs. After this an 
American offered 25,000 francs for it, but he 
refused to part with it except to the Louvre, to 
which he sold it in 1828 for the same sum as he 
had originally given for it. Dedreux-Dorcy, 


though belonging ns it were to the past, practised 
his art until within a few weeks of his death. He 
was not very remarkable as a painter, but appeal? 
to have been highly esteemed as a man. 

Vasari in his life of Sansovino mentions that 
that artist executed “ a fine statue of Hercules for 
the Duke of Ferrara.” Strange to say, nootherwriter 
has ever alluded to this work, and it has been so com¬ 
pletely forgotten thatit will be a pleasant surprise t<i 
most art students to hear that it isstill inexistence. 
In the Gazette det Beaux-Arts for last month, 
II Marchese Giuseppe Campori, who some time 
ago published in the same journal some important 
new documents concerning Leonardo da Vinci ? 
statue of Francesco Sl'orza, makes known some 
interesting particulars respecting Sansovino's long 
forgotten work, which, more fortunate than 
Leonardo’s masterwork, is still preserved in the 
little town of Brescello, in the territory of Reggio. 
It appears that in 1600, Hercule II. d'Este, Duke 
of Ferrara, desiring to have a statue of Hercules 
to place over a gateway in Modena, desired his 
ambassador at Venice, Girolamo Ferussi, to com¬ 
mission Sansovino to execute it. The wily 
ambassador, hoping no doubt to get it a 
little cheaper by that means, did net tell San¬ 
sovino that it was for the Duke, but made out that 
it was a commission from a simple gentleman of 
Ferrara. Sansovino accordingly undertook it for 
120 ducats, intending to leave its execution prin¬ 
cipally to his pupils, and only when the negocia- 
tions were complete found out that the statue was 
really for the Duke, and would be placed in a 
conspicuous public position. Many delays at¬ 
tended its execution; the block of marble could 
not be obtained; and Sansovino, tricked to some 
extent in its price, probably did not hurry with 
his unprofitable commission, in spite of the im¬ 
portunities of the Duke and his ambassador, be- 
tween whom many letters passed on the subject 
Sansovino also wrote himself to the Duke, ex¬ 
cusing his delay; and at last, after much angTy 
feeling had been excited, Fertissi had the satis¬ 
faction of announcing the “ happy completion of 
the statue ” to his ducal master. This was in 
June, 1553, so after all Sansovino had only been 
three years in executing this colossal statue. But 
meanwhile Hercule d’Este had changed his mind 
as to its destination, and instead of having it 
placed over the gateway at Modena, as at first 
intended, had it taken to Brescello, and placed on 
a high pedestal in the middle of the Piazza. Here it 
remained for a century and a half, until 1704, when 
the fortress was taken by the French,and the statue 
thrown to the ground. No attempt was made to 
restore it, and it remained in an utterly neglected 
condition until 1727, when a patriotic abbe named 
Talenti had it set up again on the pedestal or 
which it still stands, on the Piazza at Brescello. 
Its history, however, by this time had been so 
completely lost that it was generally supposed to 
be an antique. Talenti, who wrote a history of 
the town, a work still preserved in manuscript, 
ascribed it to a Greek sculptor, and both Muraton 
and Tirabosehi speak of it as a work of ancient 
art. By restoring it to its true author, and by 
publishing these interesting particulars concernin'- 
its history, foundjamong the archives of Ferrara. I 
Marchese Campori has revealed another import*” 
source of art history, besides those that we already 
owe to his researches. 

In the current number of the Zeitschrift f" r 
hildende Kunst, Robert Vischer gives us the resu> 
of his “ Studies at Siena.” The Sienese P a y rt | 
among their countrymen ns being light-heart* 
and ardent in temperament. Dante speaks of D"® 
as being also very vain— 


“ Or fn giammai 
Genie si vana come la 8 uueso; 

but these qualities do not appear in their 
which retained its sweet religious melanc x 
long after the more progressive art of Florence 
developed into naturalistic beauty. Duccio, S 1111 ’’ 
Martini, the Lorenzetti, Lippo Menuui, and o e 
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masters of the Sienese school, are commented upon 
by Henr Vischer, but no new facts concerning 
them axe given. 

In an article upon Costume and Fashion (Tracht 
und Mode) Veit Valentin considers the subject of 
dress from an aesthetic point of view, and more 
especially in its relation to the history of culture. 
Drees had formerly a symbolic signification; it 
defined the rank, the calling, and even sometimes 
the religion of the wearer. Thus the Mahometans 
in Egypt obliged the Christians to wear blue, and 
the Jews yellow turbans, in order to distinguish 
them from the faithful followers of the Prophet, 
whose favourite colour was green; and the rich 
costumes of the Middle Ages betokened the rank 
and often the principles of their wearers. These 
symbolical costumes were in many cases continued 
long after their original meaning had been for¬ 
gotten, and we may trace their survival at the 
present day in the dress of our soldiers and in 
other official costumes. Fashion, on the other 
hand, tends to level distinctions, and in times of 
social revolution especially, it exercises a powerful 

E regressive influence. In the history of culture it 
as perhaps even more significance than the less 
mutable costume. The subject is to be continued. 
An etching by L. Vischer from a simple land¬ 
scape by Ruysdael.and another from a clever genre 
picture by Ed. Gnitzner, form the chief pictorial 
attractions of a somewhat dull but learned number. 


THE STAGE. 

IRVING IN “ HAMLET." 

In all that Mr. Irving has hitherto done—before 
the representation of last Saturday night—he has 
sought perhaps especially to be original and in¬ 
tense. He has been determined to create, as well 
as to interpret, and in some of the originality 
there has been eccentricity; and in some of the 
intensity, extravagance. To get at some new 
standpoint would, like enough, have been the aim 
of most of our actors in attempting Hamlet — 
which he attempted last Saturday. The effort of 
course would have resulted in failure; but probably 
it would have been made. The difficulty of mak¬ 
ing any mark at all in a stage character loaded 
with traditions, and round which a whole litera¬ 
ture lu 8 clustered, would have been recognised, 
and in novelty and strangeness only would have 
appeared the one remaining chance. Mr. Irving 
has resisted all such temptation as this. He has 
set himself more resolutely to interpret than to 
invent. It is easier in such a part to dazzle than 
to satisfy. But Mr. Irving has satisfied, by the 
sheer mental force and subtlety of an always re¬ 
strained interpretation. 

For, of the old extravagance, there remains now 
hardly a trace. Writing hurriedly, soon after the 
performance, we can recall no trace at all. Most 
of us have cause to Imow that heretofore, with all 
his merits, Mr. Irving has broken now and then 
into rant. It was the remark of a Frenchwoman, 
after Saturday’s performance, that this was the 
first Hamlet who never ranted at all. Twice, in¬ 
deed, he tears a passion to tatters, but in one of 
these cases the text justifies him, and in the other 
it obliges him. The first is his moment of anger 
with himself for seeming weak in action beside 
the sympathetic passion of the player:— 

“ What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? What would ho do 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have ? ” 

That is the suggestion of it, and then begins the 
raving, suddenly arrested by a fresh thought of 
self-contempt:— 

“ This is most brave, 

That I, the son of a dear father murder’d, 
Prompted to my revenge by heaven and hell, 

Must, like a whore, unpack my heart with words, 
And fall a-cursing like a very drab.” 

That is the justification of it, if justification you 
need; and the second instance is when Laertes 


has leapt into Ophelia's grave, and with grief 
“ that bears such emphasis ” “ conjures the wan¬ 
dering stars.” Then Hamlet, not to be outdone, 
rants also:— 

“ An thou’lt mouth, 

Til rant as well as thou.” 

And afterwards, remember, he tells Horatio that 
the “ bravery ” of Laertes’ grief put him into a 
“ towering passion." But in the main, the absence 
of all exaggerated emphasis is to be commended 
in this latest Hamlet. Sometimes, indeed, the 
abstinence of emphasis is greater than is customary 
—greater, perhaps, than is needful, though on the 
whole good. The traditional exits are dis¬ 
regarded : of the final couplets no actor's “ point ” 
is made. Speech ceases as in common talk—dies 
out like embers of a fire. 

Of course there are frequent flashes of passion, 
and one more brilliant than the rest. That one 
carries away the audience, leaving the actor still 
fully in possession of his means. It occurs in 
the play-scene (act the third) when Hamlet sits as 
usual at the feet of Ophelia, within good view of 
the King, and watches him narrowly while in the 
background the players play their tragedy. Mr. 
Irving lolls upon a wild-beast skin, and toys with 
it, and yawns a little while the players are mouth¬ 
ing what is not much to his purpose. His atten¬ 
tion is more fixed as the application draws near, 
and excitement grows on him as the thing pro¬ 
ceeds “ Gonzago is the Duke’s name; his wife 
Baptista you shall see anon: ’tis a knavish piece 
of work ”—-he is watching almost too eagerlv to 
be closely keen—“ but what o’ that ? Your Ma¬ 
jesty and we that have free souls, it touches us 
not ”■— does it, though ? he is asking by his eyes— 
“ let the galled jade wince: our withers are un¬ 
wrung.” And he waits again for a moment. 
Then, and now no longer explaining and no longer 
with civil though eager reassurance, the actor, 
crawling unawares in his excitement away from 
Ophelia and towards the throne, points at the King, 
and hisses out like an accusation, “lie poisons 
him in the garden for's estate. . . . You 

shall see anon how the murderer gets the love of 
Gonzago's wife.” Whereat the King rises, and it 
is not so much bv his rising, nor by Ophelia’s 
word of surprise, as by the actor's seething ex¬ 
citement, that you perceive the enterprise has 
succeeded. The gradual growth of this excite¬ 
ment, now subtly checked, now varied by a word 
of reassurance or commentary—“ the story is ex¬ 
tant, and writ in choice Italian ”—and now over¬ 
mastering his will, so that he leaps in momentary 
wildness, when the King has gone—all this told 
so plainly upon the audience that it forgot to 
cheer. It hardly knew its own mind for a minute, 
as to any expression of approval. But when 
somebody began to applaud, the contagion spread. 
Clapping of hands got louder and louder, but the 
audience was not content. It rose to its feet and 
(airly satisfied itself at last with a great roar in 
recognition of this power. Of course it was a 
friendly audience, but genuinely moved—and 
justly. 

Marked then not only by absence of exaggera¬ 
tion wherever exaggeration is most common, but 
by one legitimate display of intensity the like of 
which I have never witnessed, Mr. Irving’s 
Hamlet commends itself to the thoughtful by the 
thought he has himself expended on it—thought 
so various, and with a result so rich, that you 
cannot class his Ilamlet as embodying this or that 
man’s view alone, as purposely like or purposely 
unlike any other that may have been imagined by 
English or German critic, or realised by English 
or French actor, from Kemble to Fechter. Mr. 
Irving has not taken up the acting of Hamlet as a 
hurried attempt, to be justified, as best it might, 
by a stray exhibition ol genius. He has worked 
at its preparation with the utmost diligence, and 
there is not one reading of a single passage which 
is without its own intelligent purpose. Let us 
come to details, and begin early. He lets you see 
that in his mind there is some sense of the dif¬ 


ference in rank as well ns the more obvious dif¬ 
ference in intimacy, in the very pronunciation of 
the two names, “ Horatio “ Marcellus.” He 
makes his first long address to the Ghost with 
courage and earnest entreaty, but a moment after 
—when there has been time for Horatio to speak, 
and to observe closely the manner of its “ beckon¬ 
ing ”—Ilamlet is lost in the wonder of the appari¬ 
tion. He says “ I'll follow thee ” in the tones of 
one who is under a spell, and this passive fascina¬ 
tion only gives way to active and conscious will 
when his companions seek to keep him. Their 
hold of him awakes him, and in his “ Unhand 
me, gentlemen ! ” there is a new-born determina¬ 
tion. But Mr. Irving soon, and rightly, drops the 
determined air. He remembers, I suppose, what 
Goethe declared to be the purpose of the play —“ to 
represent the effects of a great action laid "upon a 
soul unfit for the performance of it.” Hamlet is 
no sooner fully resolute than he begins again to 
be irresolute. The cry of his death has been in 
fact the cry of his life—“ Had I but time.! ” 

There is a remembrance of his fancy for Ophelia 
in his vow to the Ghost. Y’ou see it in the new 
Hamlet’s eyes when he declares that the Ghost’s 
commandment of vengeance— 

“all alone shall live .... 

Unmixcd with baser matter.” 

And vet Mr. Irving represents the feeling for 
Ophelia ns very genuine and deep. There is a 
new sadness in his “ Get thee to a nunnery,” and 
throughout his whole scene with Ophelia, "though 
there is nothing to imply that his care for her had 
been a quite absorbing passion, yet there is more 
earnestness than accords with "Wilhelm Meister's 
opinion that the love for Ophelia was but the 
‘•still presentiment of sweet wants.” 

That Hamlet was naturally as contemplative as 
Jacques, though not so hitter, is conveyed by 
Mr. Irving in his first entrance. His humour, 
Goethe says, was of the mind more than of the 
heart. He could jest like another, but was no 
more a buffoon than Rabelais was. And so, with 
Mr. Irving, the sense at first of his self-questioning 
and all-questioning temperament, and then of the 
particular and accidental problems which this 
always problem-haunted nature is born to solve, 
is never lost. His abstraction is always with him, 
though not always upon the surface of him. He 
jests lightly with the players—he can talk of the 
weather with Osric—he talks of it as naturally as 
any dull Cockney of to-day. But below his light¬ 
ness there is always this abstraction, and it is 
most visible when he is most at home. That 
is a delicate touch of the actor’s which makes 
him when Horatio is offended with his “wild 
and whirling words” say, with an indifference 
too obvious to be permitted save in the presence 
only of his most chosen intimate, “I’m sorry 
they offend you.” It must be quite clear to 
Horatio that he doesn’t care a straw about it. 
His thoughts are not in the chance phrase of re¬ 
gret. But before anybody else he would have 
veiled their absence with a more careful civility 
of manner. 

As in Mr. Irving's reading of the words “ un¬ 
mixed with baser matter,” there is distinctly seen 
to be a reference to his own thought for Ophelia, 
so in his passage of praise to Horatio—at the 
moment at which he wanders from personal praise 
to general praise of those 

“ Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled 
That they are not a pipe for fortune’s finger 
To sound what stop sho please—” 

there is distinctly seen to be a reference to him¬ 
self—a keen and undeceptivo acknowledgment of 
his own vacillation, and not another's. But one 
might go on for a long while, instancing subtleties 
of expression which are the fruit only of the most 
painstaking search—subtleties which, when they 
are guided, as they are guided here, by sagacity, 
and not ingeniously tortured out of things which 
are quite plain, make a performance what a 
Shaksperian performance ought to be — more 
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luminous than dazzling; though thiB performance 
is at one point very dazzling indeed. 

Each one for himself will notice little points 
which seem to him amiss. The actor dia not 
convey as much to me as I should have liked, 
when, brushing the arras aside, he found it Was 
Polonius dead, and not the King. Again, he 
seemed rather needlessly enraged with Rosen- 
crantz and Guildenstem for their implied suppo¬ 
sition that while they could not play upon the 
recorders, they could know his “ stops,” and pluck 
out the heart of his mystery. And, to name 
a smaller point, he made too frequent use of the 
same spot on the same pillar of the palace ; twice 
going up to lean on it as if it were made, above 
all other pillars, to be leant against (which indeed 
it is, if, as I fear, in actor’s slang, it is the only 
“ practicable ” one), and once going to that very 
same spot to press his tables against it, while he 
writes upon them. 

As to the mere delivery of Shnkspere’s words, 
—apart from action and from facial expression— 
Mr. Irving’s mannerism is far less noticeable than 
of yore. While light, indifferent, and colloquial 
with the light things—though always with a 
strange preoccupation—the deeper things are so 
said that vou are profoundly satisfied ; and re¬ 
member, when it is a question of the deeper things 
of Hamlet no one is likely to be satisfied at all 
with ease. In praise of this delivery, we may 
single out one passage, given with special pro¬ 
fundity of meaning. He is anticipating death, 
and it is impossible to give a greater pregnancy 
and depth to any wordB than Mr. Irving gives to 
these: “ If it be now, 'tis not to come; if it be 
not to come, it will be now ; if it be not now, yet 
it will come: the readiness is all.” Here is a 
passage of which Polonius or the like of him 
would only too easily have “ cracked the wind,” 
but Mr. Irving delivers it with the natural air of 
slow but spontaneous thought. In this wise he 
may realise the ideal Hamlet of Hazlitt—a Hamlet 
who should “ think aloud.” 

The thing best done, next after Mr. Irving's 
Hamlet, is the Polonius of Mr. Chippendale: a 
very excellent study of that wholly Shaksperian 
compound of imbecility and experience. And, 
next to that, comes I suppose the rendering of the 
Ghost by Mr. Mead, who Knows how to vary, only 
within the proper limits, the utterance of the per¬ 
turbed spirit. Mr. Conway is a sprightly and fop¬ 
pish and pleasant young Osric—the character is 
generally assigned to weaker hands than his. Mr. 
G. Neville is Horatio, and is careful, with a touch 
of commonplace. Mr. E. Leatliee is Laertes. 
His speech is good and his appearance good, and 
he may acquire greater variety of action and facial 
expression. The King is discreetly played by 
Mr. T. Swinbourne—a sound, not brilliant actor, 
with whose bearing and delivery, fault cannot 
reasonably be found. The first Gravedigger—a 
part which no comedian, however eminent, has 
been heard, I believe, to refuse—is played by Mr. 
Compton, who has known his business any time 
these thirty years, and cannot astonish us in this. 
The sententiousness of the clown suits his man¬ 
nerism, but the Gravedigger's part is nevertheless 
better when read than listened to—the grim jester 
appears so late in the play that it is permissible 
by that time to be impatient for the end. 

Miss Isabel Bateman represents Ophelia in a 
theatre which has seen the best Ophelia of modem 
times. Miss Bateman is an actress whose work 
deserves to be considered respectfully, as it is 
always intelligent and earnest. Her mad-scenes 
are acted with some power, if her earlier scenes 
are acted with little poetry. Not but that she 
looks well in the earlier scenes, besides. It might 
perhaps be a pleasant Gretchen followed by Faust 
in the street; but when she speaks, moves, listens, 
it does not seem to be with Ophelia's sensitive¬ 
ness, or with her flower-like simplicity. The 
Oueen is played by Miss Pauncefort, who repre¬ 
sents her as more sinned against than sinning— 
represents her as weak, sensuous, affectionate. In 


her fright, she is not very natural, though she is 
very loud. “The lady doth protest too much, 
methinks.” 

But it is for Mr. Irving’s Hamlet—for that, 
and nothing else—that the audience of last Satur¬ 
day went to the Lyceum, and an impression of 
Mr. Irving’s Hamlet has been perhaps sufficiently 
analysed above. It may be summarised here, in 
a last word, by saying that his interpretation, 
notwithstanding a few errors, is vigorous, graceful, 
thoughtful, and sagacious beyond contemporary 
experience. It is a picture touched not seldom by 
the light of undeniable genius. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


Green Old Age —now played at the Vaudeville 
after the comedy—is a farce interspersed with 
songs. It is the kind of thing our grandfathers 
used to like, in the dark days before burlesque and 
the cancan ; and Mr. Reece has done his part to 
make us like it again. It is a pleasant little trifle: 
easy to see, impossible to criticise. We meet two 
gentlemen who appear to have been married under 
circumstances like to Sir Peter Teazle’s. It is 
now some time ago that their brides made them 
the happiest of men, and they have been the most 
miserable dogs ever since. They lost all comfort 
in life before their friends had done wishing them 
joy, and when we meet them they are a prey to 
jealousy and suspicion—undignified Othellos of 
the bourgeoisie ; forced, so that they may satisfy 
themselves and be wretched, to assume the cha¬ 
racters of two old pensioners, respectively of 
Greenwich and of Chelsea, by which means they 
will watch, unrecognised, the movements of their 
wives. It is difficult for them to play their parts 
when each has nothing to do but to talk charac¬ 
teristically to the other, so that the other may be 
deceived. The sham old soldier hardly knows, 
even bv the aid of a book, whether ’tis usual to 
lant a bastion on a demi-lune or a demi-lune on a 
astion. The sham old sailor can’t tell you when 
he fought at Trafalgar, but retires upon general 
assertions as to his “ green old age,” and is great at 
beginning anecdotes which he has no reasonable 
hope of finishing. Each man recognises the dis¬ 
guise of the other, but each believes himself un¬ 
recognised. The difficulty waxes greater when 
the young wives appear, punctual to their rendez¬ 
vous with two young men, who later on prove to 
be their long-absent brothers. But in the interval 
there is so much that is inexplicable and unsatis¬ 
factory, that one of the heroes is well nigh justi¬ 
fied in deducing from his own experience that 
marriage is “ an insane desire to pay for somebody 
else’s board and lodging,” and though each hero 
is delighted at the ludicrous perplexities of his 
comrade, each has to suffer keenly for himself. 
Of course it is all cleared up in the end—the 
heroes are appeased and the heroines forgiven. 
It is a merit of the piece that it affords to Mr. 
James and Mr. Thorne many situations at which 
the playgoer must laugh. The excellent dolor¬ 
ous humour of the one and the excellent crabbed 
humour of the other, find as fair a field for their 
display as anything which is beyond the limits 
of comedy can possibly afford them. There 
are no other parts of importance in the piece, 
though Miss Roselle—a bright and vigorous 
actress of comedy—appears in it. So does Miss 
K. Bishop, but she again has little to do but to 
wear a pretty gown becomingly. There is some 
old music that is quaint and telling, and some 
new, by Mr. Clay. 

Richard the Third is the part fixed upon bv 
many of Mr. Irving’s admirers for him to play 
next, but it will under any circumstances be some 
time before the excitement of last Saturday at 
the Lyceum is renewed. 

We hear that it is now exceedingly doubtful 
whether Mr. and Mrs. Kendal will go to the 
l’rince of Wales's Theatre after Christmas. An¬ 
other London engagement is spoken of for them. 


Mr. Henry J. Byron’s latest contribution to 
stage literature— Oil and Vinegar by name—was 
produced at the Gaiety on Wednesday night; but 
we defer a notice of it until next week. It waa 
well received. 

Mr. H. S. Leigh’s version of Le Roi Carotte — 
Sardou’s first spectacular piece—was revived at 
the Alhambra Theatre, early in the week. The 
fun of the piece rests with Messrs. Paulton and 
Worboys—two low comedians of an approved 
tvpe. The singing is done chiefly by Miss Lennox 
Grey and Miss Rose Bell. 

The ever popular Tricoche et Cacolet has been 
revived at the Palais Royal. 

A whole page of the Paris Figaro is absorbed 
by the sensational announcement of the last twelve 
representations of Orphie aux- Enfers. 

Girofle-Girofla is just about to be played for the 
first time in Paris. The Theatre de la Renaissance 
will there be its home. 

Madame TArchiduc —Jacques Offenbach's new 
piece—has been successfullv produced at the 
Theatre des Bouffes, with Mdme. Judic in the 
principal part. 

Mdlle. Rousseil, a tragic actress whom her 
admirers, and those especially who are weary of 
Favart, declare should be at the ThiSatre Franijais, 
has to put up with the little Theatre de Cluny as 
a substitute. She is engaged there from March 1, 
owing to a recent success of hers; but she pavs a 
flying visit to the Od/on before then, being spe¬ 
cially retained for a long piece entitled Philippe II. 
Hitherto her greatest success has been in L'Ar¬ 
ticle 47—that dreary play of Adolphe Belot’s in 
which Mdme. Pasca appeared before a London 
audience last season at the Princess’s—and her 
part in this will probably remain the sort of part 
to suit best Mdlle. Rousseil, who with some un¬ 
doubted talent is too much lacking in such per¬ 
sonal distinction of voice and manner as is needed 
to reach eminence in the high comedy or classic 
tragedy of the Rue Richelieu. 

The Demi-Monde of Dumas has at last been 

S erformed at the Theatre Francis, before an au- 
ience which was cold at the beginning, as all 
audiences are which come to compare the effect of 
a well-known piece played by a set of actors 
to whom it is new with the effect produced 
by its original interpreters. The success of the 
comedy was nevertheless very marked, though— 
as it is now no longer a question of its literary 
merit—it may be said that the success was at¬ 
tained somewhat unexpectedly by Mdlle. Emilie 
Broisat, who is herself, like the piece, a debutante 
at the Franyais. She came to the Framjais 

from the Odeon. Her part—that of Marcelle_ 

is the only one that is really sympathetic. It was 
represented with feeling and art. But the reason 
for the production of the Demi-Monde at the 
Fran^ais at this particular moment was tliat 
Mdlle. Croizette—the bizarre and notorious hero¬ 
ine of the Sphinx— might have a good part. .She 
has but partially succeeded. She has not done more 
than efface the souvenir of Pasca at the Gymnase; 
perhaps she has not done that with everybody, 
and certainly she has not efi'aced the memory 
of Rose Cheri—the first exponent of the cha¬ 
racter. In reality, savs one of the soundest 
of her critics, “'La baronne d’Ange est une 
rincesse, n<Se dans une logo do portier. File 
oit avoir assez de distinction naturelle pour 
justifier ses aspirations, pour excuser l'homme 
qui veut lui douner son nom. Ce n est pas que 
Mdlle. Croizette soit commune; non, assimiment. 
On n'est point yulgaire avec ce temperament, avec 
cette beaute bizarre et attirante. Mais e'est la 
beaut/; d’une boh/raienne, qui seduit plus par son 
/trangete que par son ei/gance. II y a daus la 
voix et dans les allures qilelqne chose do prime- 
sautier et de sauvage. Ajouterai-je que Mdlle. 
Croizette n’est encore, sur bien des points, qu une 
ecoliere; qu'elle cherche a couvrir Timperfeclion 
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de l’ensemble par deux ou trois coups d’audace, 
come a 6t6 celui de son empoisonnement dans le 
Sphinx; mais que ces excentriciMs, excusables 
dans un mdlodrame romanesque, jurent avec le 
tissu ferme et serrd du Demi-Monde” Delaunay 
and Got were successful, as might have been pre¬ 
dicted. Mdlle. Tholer failed, as might also have 
been predicted. Mdlle. Natalie did not perhaps 
realise that “ remnant of good breeding ’’ which 
the piece requires of her. But on the whole the 
interpretation was satisfactory, and the permanent 
place of the Demi-Monde in the repertory of the 
theatre is assured. Shall we ever be permitted 
to see this work of art in London P 


MUSIC. 

DR. HANS VON BULOW’s RECITAL. 

The announcement that Dr. Hans von Biilow 
would give a recital at St. James’s Hall last 
Saturday afternoon was sufficient to fill the great 
hall to the very doors. No doubt the name 
of the great pianist was sufficient attraction 
for a large number of those who came together ; 
but even greater interest was roused by the very 
unusual cnaracter of the programme. A recital 
consisting exclusively of Beethoven’s music is in 
itself no novelty. Mr. Charles Halid has on more 
than one occasion given a series of performances 
at which nothing but this composer’s pianoforte 
sonatas was brought forward; but a programme 
containing only three pieces, and yet occupying 
an hour and three-quarters, is perhaps unexampled. 
These three pieces were: (1) the “ Sonate Pa- 
thdtique; ” (2) the grand Sonata in B flat, Op. 106; 
and (3) the “ Thirty-three Variations on a Waltz 
by Diabelli,” Op. 120. If a player of such un¬ 
limited resources as Dr. Biilow, to whom every 
class of music seems equally familiar, can be said 
to have a speciality, it is probably his render¬ 
ing of Beethoven’s later pianoforte works; and 
it was doubtless the announcement that the 
two greatest, most elaborate, most difficult (and 
consequently most seldom heard) of these would 
both be included in the programme, which brought 
together such an assemblage of musicians as is 
only to be seen on occasions of exceptional artistic 
interest. 

It is needless to dwell on a work so well known 
as the “ Pathdtique,” further than to say that it was 
probably brought forward to enable the hearers 
to compare its composer’s starting-point with the 
ultimate goal which he attained. The difference 
between the Beethoven of 1799 (the date of the 
publication of this sonata), and the Beethoven of 
1818 (Op. 106), or 1823 (Op. 120), is indeed 
wonderful. No parallel instance of development 
of genius is to be found in music. In Handel's 
earliest extant works—those composed at Hamburg 
in 1704 and at Rome in 1707 —the style of the 
Messiah and Samson is completely foreshadowed. 
So, too, to a greater or less extent with other com¬ 
posers, such as Bach, Mozart, or Mendelssohn. 
But the compositions of Beethoven’s youth give 
not even a glimpse of what Von Lenz calls the 
“ apocalyptic abysses ” of his later works, such as 
the sublime adagio of the B flat sonata, or the 
“ sacerdotal solemnity ” or “ oracular mystery ” (to 
quote Dr. Biilow himself), of such variations as 
Nos. 14 and 20, of the “ Thirty-Three.” It is 
virtually a new Beethoven that we meet with here. 
He opens in these colossal creations a hitherto un¬ 
trodden path in music; in them he carries the art 
to the furthest development as yet attained. On 
this road others, such as Schumann and Brahms, 
have followed him, but no one has yet passed 
him. There can be no finality in art: and there¬ 
fore it is impossible to say that hereafter he may 
not be surpassed, even as he surpassed Mozart; 
but at present at least there are no indications of 
such an advance, and his later sonatas, &c., are 
(from an artistic and aesthetic, though not from a 
merely technical point of view) the “ultima 
Thule ” of pianoforte music. 


Of all the later sonatas, that in B flat is the 
largest in extent and the grandest in its contents. 
Von Lenz calls it “ a pianoforte Chimborazo, with 
all other existing sonatas as its terraces—the 
apotheosis of the piano as a solo instrument.” It 
towers above other sonatas just as the Choral 
Symphony surpasses all other symphonies. The 
difficulties it presents to the p ianist are such that 
none but a virtuoso of the first rank can touch it. 
Beethoven himself said to his publisher, Arturia, 
concerning it, “ There you have a sonata which will 
create pianists, and which in fifty years’ time 
will be played.” At the time of its appearance 
no one, not even Ries, Beethoven’s favourite pupil, 
would venture to produce it in public. The 
credit of its first performance in Germany is due 
to Mortier de Fontaine; in this country it was 
first played by Mdme. Arabella Goddard. Mr. 
Halid has also several times performed it at his 
Beethoven recitals ; and Dr. Biilow introduced it 
at St. James’s Hall last season. Like all highly 
emotional artists, Dr. Biilow is an unequal player; 
and it was therefore just an open question whether 
he would happen to be “in his best form” on 
Saturday. All doubts on this point were very 
soon dispelled. Never, it may safely be said, has 
he played more superbly than on this occasion. 
The symphonic dignity of the first allegro, the 
fairy playfulness of the scherzo, the deep pathos 
of the adagio, and the contrapuntal elaborations 
of the final fugue received from his hands such an 
interpretation as will not soon be forgotten by 
those who were present. Even more marvellous, 
if possible, was tne great pianist’s performance of 
the “ Thirty-three Variations,” a work which we 
believe he was the first ever to play in public. 
The history of these Variations is very curious. 
Diabelli, the music publisher, conceived the idea 
of getting fifty different composers to write one 
variation each on a waltz of his composition, and 
of publishing the collection under the title of 
“ Vaterlandischer Kiinstlerverein.” Among those 
to whom he applied was Beethoven, who, instead 
of one variation, sent him thirty-three 1 Any 
analysis or description of this prodigious work 
is impossible in our present limits: to those 
who desire to gain a thorough insight into 
its meaning, we recommend the study of Dr. 
Bulow’s masterly annotations, in his edition of 
Beethoven, published by Cotta, of Stuttgart. It 
may be mentioned in passing, for the sake of 
those who may be unacquainted with the fact, that 
Dr. Biilow is, if possible, even greater as a critic 
and editor than as a pianist; and the edition just 
spoken of is one of those monumental works 
without a knowledge of which a player's education 
can hardly be considered complete. The perform¬ 
ance of tiie Variations was, as already remarked, 
truly marvellous. Not only was the technical 
accuracy unimpeachable, but the “ reading,” the 
intelligence, and the feeling pervading the whole 
were simply perfect. It was not Biilow: it was 
Beethoven himself. It is to be hoped that the 
good Doctor will repeat the Variations at one of 
the Monday Popular Concerts, for the sake of the 
large number of amateurs who were unable to hear 
him on Saturday. 

It only remains to add that the whole pro¬ 
gramme was played, according to Dr. Billow's 
custom, from memory. The second recital takes 
place this afternoon. Ebenezer Prout. 


The first meeting of the Musical Association 
was held on Monday, November 2, at the Beet¬ 
hoven rooms. There was a large attendance of 
members. After the preliminary business meeting 
(Mr. Hullah in the cnair), the reading of papers 
began at 6 p.h. (Mr. George Macfarren in the 
chair). Dr. W. H. Stone read a paper, “ On Ex¬ 
tending the Compass and Increasing the Tone of 
Stringed Instruments.” After a few remarks on 
the importance of the formation of the Association, 
as a step to a closer alliance between the scientific 
and technical departments of Music, Dr. Stone 
said that he claimed to have already succeeded in 


effecting an extension of compass in the bass of 
wind instruments, which had come into general 
use; and he had for some time been endeavouring 
to effect a similar extension in the case of strings. 
The difficulty with the strings was, that they 
must not be thickened or lengthened; the thicken¬ 
ing introduced transverse (torsion) vibrations, 
which cause inharmonious tones; and the length¬ 
ening rendered performance difficult The method 
employed was to increase the specific gravity' 
of the strings by making them of gut wound 
with heavy copper wire. The desirability of the 
extension of compass is attested by the use made 
of notes down to OCO, and even lower, by 
Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Onslow, Gounod, &c. 
A movement of a quintett of Onslow’s was 
performed, in which the double bass is written, 
and was played, down to CCC. Improvements 
have also been effected in the box of stringed 
instruments by Dr. Stone and Mr. Meeson; these 
are registered. Light bars of wood are so placed 
as to afford support to the frame with little ad¬ 
ditional material. They will make a bad fiddle 
into a good one, and enable the double bass to 
support the resonance of the new deep notes. 
The opinion was generally expressed that the 
communication offered an important means of 
avoiding certain mutilations in the performance 
of the works of the great masters. 

Mr. R. H. M. Bosanquet then read a paper on 
“ Temperament, or the Division of the Octave.” 
The most important subjects of the theory were 
“regular systems,” in which the notes form a 
uniform series of fifths, and “regular cyclical 
systems,” in which the octave was divided into 
equal intervals. The position of Helmholtz was 
brought forward, that in systems of approximately 
perfect fifths a separate notation is required to 
indicate position with reference to the circle of 
fifths; the defect of Helmholtz’s own notation 
was pointed out (it is not suitable for written 
music) ; and a notation founded on similar prin¬ 
ciples, but capable of use in written music, was 
explained. A sheet of music in which the nota¬ 
tion was used was handed round, and the use of 
the notation was further shown by the discussion, 
with its assistance, of a scale for the key of F 
given by Mersenne, and of the enharmonic organ of 
Gen. Thompson. The principle of “ symmetrical 
arrangement ” was illustrated by a diagram of the 
notes in the last-mentioned instrument. If equal 
temperament notes are arranged in order of the 
scale in a horizontal line, and lie “ intervals of de¬ 
parture ” from equal temperament positions set off 
at right angles, sharp departures upwards and 
flat downwards, we shall have a symmetrical ar¬ 
rangement. This is the principle of a key-board 
which has been constructed, in which the forms 
of execution of passages are the same in all keys. 
The paper concluded with certain theories on the 
regular cyclical systems formed by dividing the 
octave into any number of equal intervals. 

In speaking of last Saturday’s concert at the 
Crystal Palace, the place of honour should be 

S 'ven to a new member of the renowned orchestra, 
r. Clinton, who made his first appearance as a 
soloist on that occasion, in Weber’s Second Con¬ 
certo for the Clarinet. This instrument was a 
special favourite with the composer of Der Frei- 
schiitz, who enrichod its repertoire with no fewer 
than six important works. Of these the best 
known, as well as the finest, is the Sonata for 
Piano and Clarinet, which has been frequently 
heard at the Monday Popular Concerts. The con¬ 
certo played on Saturday, which is in the key of 
E flat, is distinguished by Weber’s romantic flow 
of melody; and the peculiarities of the solo instru¬ 
ment are treated with an intimate knowledge of 
their effects. Mr. Clinton had no easy task in 
coming forward as the successor to so dis¬ 
tinguished a performer and so genuine an 
artist as the late Mr. Papd; and it is 
no more than justice to him to say that 
bis first appearance was a complete success. His 
tone is not only of very fine quality, but rernark- 
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ably pure and even; and his facile and perfect 
execution of the most difficult passages showed 
him to be a virtuoso of the first rank. It cannot 
be said at present that in breadth of style and 
depth of expression he equals his predecessor; 
but he is still a young man, and evidently an 
intelligent one. We understand, too, that until 
he joined the Crystal Palace band he had had but 
little experience in classical music; and there is 
therefore every reason to believe that constant 
playing in association with such first-class artists 
as the members of that orchestra will soon supply 
what little is still lacking for an artistically per¬ 
fect performance. Mr. Manns may be congratu¬ 
lated on a valuable addition to the ranks of his 
instrumentalists. The most interesting novelty of 
the concert was Brahms's arrangement for orchestra 
of three of his “ Hungarian Dances.” These works 
were originally written as pianoforte duets, and are 
also familiar to musicians m the arrangement by 
Herr Joachim for piano and violin. The composer's 
orchestration of these dances is, as might be 
expected by those familiar with his scores, most 
ingenious and interesting. Especially effective is 
the use of the wind instruments in the second 
number, with a delicious oboe solo, exquisitely 
played by M. Dubrucq. The third of the dances 
is, in its new dress, inferior to the other two ; but 
all three are very pleasing, and will doubtless be 
heard again. The symphony was the first (in the 
English edition) of the “ Twelve Grand,” which 
Haydn wrote for Salomon during his visits to 
England in 1701, 1792, and 1704, and which are 
usually known as the “ Salomon Set.” Though 
not one of the finest, it is very melodious and 
pleasing, and fully deserved reviving on this occa¬ 
sion. The overtures were Rossini's Siege of 
Corinth, and Mendelssohn’s Midsummer Night's 
Dream. The vocal music was contributed by 
Mdme. Sinico and Mr. Edward Lloyd. This 
afternoon Mendelssohn’s 05th Psalm, a work too 
seldom performed, will be produced for the first 
time at these concerts. 

The Royal Albert Hall Concerts, the prospectus 
of which was recently noticed in these columns, 
commence this evening. There will certainly be 
no lack this winter of good music in the metro¬ 
polis. It is only to be wished that the Albert 
Hall could be transported bodily into some more 
convenient locality than South Kensington. The 
difficulty of getting home at night will, it is to be 
feared, deter many who would otherwise be glad 
to avail themselves of the opportunity of hearing 
so much new music as appears likely to be brought 
forward at these concerts. 

The Dehats of the 1st inst. contains a long 
article from the pen of M. Keyer, on the newest 
prize-composition at the Acaddmie des Beaux- 
Arts. It is a “scene lvrique” entitled A as et 
Oalatfe, composed by M. Leon Ehrhart, a young 
man hardly twenty yearn of age, who is a pupil of 
M. Ileuri Reber. M. Rever speaks of the music 
as showing considerable promise. 

The celebrated violinist F. Laub is lying 
seriously ill at Carlsbad with an affection of the 
lungs. 

M. Davjdoff, the great Russian violoncellist, 
has resigned his post in the orchestra of the Royal 
Theatre in St. Petersburg, to become director of a 
Russian railway company. He still retains his 
engagement as professor in the Conservatorium. 

The death is announced at Mainz, on October 
20, of Peter Cornelius, a composer of vocal music 
who enjoyed a great reputation in Germany ; and 
who, besides being a distinguished musician, was 
also a highly educated man, being acquainted with 
no fewer than seven languages. 

Kiel’s new oratorio Chriitus is to be performed 
by the Kiedel'sche Yorein in the Thomaskirche, 
Leipzig, on the 20th imt. 

The Roma announces that a Neapolitan has 
invented a new instrument, which he calls the 


Pianografo. It is so arranged that, as the player 
strikes the keys, the notes inscribe themselves 
upon a piece of paper—an invaluable invention 
for the composer, who has no longer to depend on 
his memory to record his compositions. The 
Institute of Arts at Milan, having appointed a 
commission to examine and try the instrument, 
have conferred a medal upon the author. 

The Cologne papers write in glowing terms of 
the unprecedented success of August Wilhehnj's 
performances at the first of the Gurzenich Concerts 
at Cologne, which are under the direction of Dr. 
Ferdinand Hiller. Victor August Wilhelmj, who 
was bom in 1845 at L 1 singen, in the old Duchy of 
Nassau, where his father held an influential post 
in the local law courts, received his education at 
Wiesbaden. His extraordinary musical talent was 
first recognised by Liszt, through whose personal 
intercession the elder Wilhelmj was induced to 
give his consent to his son's adoption of music as 
a profession, and through him also Ferdinand 
David of Leipzig was persuaded to receive August 
Wilhelmj into his house, and also to undertake 
the charge of his musical training. In 1805 the 
young violinist made his debut in Holland, and 
from that time his career has been one uninterrupted 
course of brilliant successes. According to the 
testimony of old musical critics, no one has ever 
yet produced such magical effects with bow and 
strings as Wilhelmj, whose lithe and slender 
fingers seem to be endowed with an independent 
vitality, and whose mastery over the technique of 
hi a art is as perfect as his musical genius is excep¬ 
tional. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

A Gkeek inscription has recently been dis¬ 
covered on the buried side of one of the flags used 
in the flooring of the Sakhra at Jerusalem. Copies 
of it have been sent to the office of the Palestine 
Exploration Fund, both by M. Clermont-Ganneau 
and by Lieutenant Conder. The following is the 
text, with the short commentary furnished by M. 
Ganneau:— 

KQMKPKIAPI02 ANEYI02APE0BI . . 
QNV2 ... UN KN0A KATA KITE . . OA . . 

. . SKQNEYSETE TilEPATTOY A 

H 

DO THS 02IAS MSHMH S_M AEKE M II . . 

+ lNj£ A ET0V2 PA + 

+• 

“Comerciarius, cousin of Arcob (indos?) . . of the 
. . lies here, the . . Pray for him ... of holy 
memory . . in the month of December . . . + Indic¬ 
tion I. year 104. +. 

“ About half of the inscription, that on tho left, ap¬ 
pears to bo wanting. Comerciarius is put for ko+l- 
fifpKiapios, an official title under tho Byzantine Em¬ 
pire ; the proper name Areobindos is nearly certain, 
and is that of a historic family which played an im¬ 
portant part under Anastasi ns and Justinian: several 
persons of this name were invested with important 
functions, and that of our inscription would bo ono of 
them, since it was thought proper to mention his re¬ 
lationship with tho object of tho inscription.” 

It seems that the letters which precede Zvlla 
KnTaKin (for Ko-acrirat) belong to the genitive 
plural in -i«>•, pointing out, perhaps, the titles of 
Areobindos: the same observation applies to the 
first word of the third line, perhaps u atro .... 
The imperative tvlin shows the carver's imperfect 
knowledge of Greek. 

The day of the month of December was pro¬ 
bably indicated. The grave question is that of 
the date: according to what era is the year 104 
calculated? If, as one is tempted at first to 
believe, it is the era of Diocletian and the martyrs, 
this date would correspond to the year of our 
Lord 388, accordiug to the Art de Verifier les 
Dates. The number of the indiction agrees per¬ 
fectly in this case. Nevertheless, the debased 
forms of the orthography and the appearance of 
the characters would lead us to admit an epoch 


somewhat earlier ; but we know how little these 
orthographic and palaeograpliic rules are appli¬ 
cable in Palestine. If this date, he exact, we are 
brought to the time of Theodosius. 

M. Ganneau thinks he has possibly obtained 
some clue to the mysterious ‘AXkwi; of the Gezer 
inscription, lie writes:— 

“Apropos of the Alkios of the bilingual texts of 
Gezer, 1 have lit upon a curious coincidence. Some 
years ago a sarcophagus wnsdiscovered atLydda with 
a Greek inscription, of which Major Wilson gives a 
part only. I myself found the commencement about 
four years since. It mentions a certain Pyrinoun, sur- 
namod Malthakes, grandson of At bios, son of Simon, 
(son of) Gobar. The two names of Alkios being iden¬ 
tical, perhaps they tiro those of tho same personage! 
In fact, between the date of the sarcophagus, which 
probably belongs to the Herodian ]>eriod, and that of 
Alkios, there are two generations, which brings us to 
tho time of tho Maccabees, at which I place the Gezer 
inscription. In this case, our Alkios, son of Simon. 
Governor (?) of Gezer, would have this Pyrinoun , who 
was buried at Lydda, for his grandson. 

“If the tomb which I opened on my last excursion 
is a family sepulchre, which everything leads me to 
believe it to be, it would result that our Alkios of 
Gezer was a native of Lydda. Wu may remark tho 
resemblanco between the Greek ‘AXkios and tile Hebrew 
Uilkiab.” 

In the same letter M. Ganneau informs the 
committee that he lias found no fewer than 
twenty inscriptions, all hitherto unpublished, at 
Gaza. They are Christian, and not earlier than 
the sixth century. He says, however, that they 
will serve, among other things, to mark the special 
era of Gaza. 

The industry of forgeries is still being carried 
on with activity at Jerusalem. M. Ganneau 
speaks of a “grande plaque” of white marble 
which was brought to him, having engraved upon 
it “ tres soigneusewent et tres habiiement,” an 
enlarged reproduction of a shekel of the year 1! 
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LITERATURE. 

Sir Robert Peel: An Historical Sketch. By 
Lord Dalling and Bnlwer. (London: 
Bentley & Son, 1874.) 

Sir Robert Peel has almost passed into the 
twilight between living memory and history 
which is the darkest period for a statesman’s 
fame, and a younger generation may thank 
both Lord Dalling and Mr. Greville for see¬ 
ing with their eyes as it were, though in 
posthumous papers, glimpses of one who 
was for a quarter of a century the greatest 
member of the English Parliament, and one 
of the most eminent public men in Europe. 
He appears in Lord Balling's portrait as the 
representative man cf his age, the imper¬ 
sonation of a great political epoch; but as 
its minister, not as its moulder—as the ex¬ 
ponent, not the inspirer of its spirit. If 
Prince Bismarck supplies an instance to 
those who contend that great men exercise 
an influence over the course of human affairs 
which baffles the attempt to construct a 
science of history, reducing its movements 
to general laws, Sir Robert Peel affords an 
example to those who believe in the complete 
subordination of individual agents, however 
remarkable, to social forces. In the literal, 
if not in the opprobrious sense of the word, 
Peel was a time-server. He watched the 
clock, and when it struck the hour he was 
the man, but not a moment sooner. His 
wary and almost stealthy movement in poli¬ 
tics resembled his bodily movement on the 
floor of the House of Commons, as Lord 
Dalling describes it—“like that of a cat, 
but of a cat well acquainted with the ground 
it was moving over; the step showed no 
doubt or apprehension, it could hardly be 
called stealthy, but it glided on firmly and 
cautiously, without haste, or swagger, or 
unevenness.” To some of his early ad¬ 
herents his whole political life appeared one 
long course of hypocrisy and treachery, of 
the concealment of his real opinions until it 
served his ambition to avow them, and of sud¬ 
den changes in policy which were deliberate 
betrayals of his supporters. A cumulative 
indictment is brought against him that from 
the first to the last act of his public life he 
was acting a part, the part of a traitor. In 
1810 he professed an opinion in favour of 
the existing currency laws, in 1819 he car¬ 
ried the Act which restored cash payments; 
he supported the Test and Corporation Acts 
one year, and repealed them the next; the 
trusted leader of the Protestant party, he 
carried Catholic emancipation; the cham¬ 
pion of protection to agriculture, he sud¬ 
denly outbid his Whig rivals, and established 
free trade in corn. His conduct in relation 
to the income-tax is generally left out of the 


indictment, hnt here, too, we find the same entirety, but surveying it cautiously on 
contradictions. In 1830 he treated Mr. all sides, and at length taking it all in ? 
Hnskisson’s suggestion of such a tax as not It must be remembered that Peel never dis- 
to be listened to; in 1833 he commended puted the policy of free trade as a general 
Lord Althorp for not resorting to it; in 1835 principle, and that he only resisted its applica- 
he spoke of it as a “ scourge,” and warned tion to the British com trade on the ground 
the agricultural interest against it; in 1840 of established and vested interests, and par- 
he supported Mr. Baring’s attempt to supply ticular circumstances. The Irish famine 
the deficiency in the revenue by indirect overcame all such special considerations, 
instead of direct taxation; in 1842 he and it may be that Peel was less far-seeing 
himself suddenly brought in an income than Cavour, and had not contemplated, 
tax, but as a temporary expedient to be down to the famine, the opening of the ports 
limited to three years: in 1845 he renewed in his own day. It is sometimes urged 
it for three years more, with an intimation against him that he went beyond the exi- 
that it might be expedient at the end of that gency of the famine, and abolished the corn 
period to continue it. duty when he need only have suspended it. 

The cumulative charge of political trea- The error he really committed at the lust 
chery thus looks at first sight exceedingly was an opposite one: he left a permanent 
strong, yet it will not bear investigation in shilling duty on foreign corn, thereby raising 
detail. The cases of which it is made up the cost of all home-grown corn to con- 
should bo weighed rather than counted, sumers for an infinitesimal gain to the 
As for his early change on the currency coffers of the State ; thus showing that even 
laws, it is unreasonable to suppose that in in 184G he had not fully mastered the prin- 
1810, when he was but twenty-two, he could ciples of free trade. 

have mastered the question, or to censure The success of free trade has, in fact, been 
him for displaying an advance in economic far greater than even its advocates foresaw, 
science in 1819. Roman Catholic emanei- and there really did appear reasons before- 
pation he accepted as the less of two hand to apprehend that it would temporarily 
evils, and he did so at the cost of injure the British farmer, and permanently 
much certain obloquy and enmity, and of lower the value of land. There were there- 
his much-prized seat for Oxford. Even his fore some plausible practical objections to it, 
accusers admit that in 1829 he could no and Peel’s mind, cast in a Conservative 
longer resist emancipation, but they urge mould, and cautious to excess, was one 
that he had for several years concealed a especially liable to what Archbishop Whatelcy 
conviction that it was irresistible. The has called the fallacy of objections, which con- 
truth seems to be that he never really sists in inferring that because there are some 
abandoned his objections to the measure, but objections to a measure they ought to prevail, 
they were in the end outweighed by other without considering whether they are not 
considerations, and he carried the Ernanci-* overbalanced by considerations on the other 
pation Act reluctantly as the alternative to side. It should not be forgotten, too, that 
civil war, and as a remote and contingent Peel had imbibed from the writings of 
danger to be preferred to a certain and Ricardo the pernicious doctrine that taxes 
immediate calamity. We are inclined to on food cannot fall on the labouring classes, 
think that Lord Dalling pays an unmerited and that but for this dogma the corn laws 
compliment to his oratory at the expense of would never have been passed, as Cobden 
his candour, when he calls it “ a consummate himself emphatically admitted, 
touch of art on the part of the orator ” for Peel seems, in short, to have been the 
Peel to have said in reply to Sir Charles representative of his age in its processes as 
Wetherell: “ The credit of settling the well as in its results, its struggles as well 
question belongs to others, not tome. It as its achievements, its opposition to reforms 
belongs, in spite of my opposition, to Mr. as well as its accomplishment of them. He 
Fox, to Mr. Grattan, to Mr. Plunkett, to the represented a period during which, on the 
gentlemen opposite, and to an illustrious and one hand, the principle of religions freedom 
right honourable friend of mine (Mr. Can- aud civil equality gained the ascendant, but 
ning) who is now no more.” On the Reform not without an arduous contest, and in the 
question, again, Peel had an opportunity of midst of prejudices and fears; and during 
snatching the solution from the hands of which, on the other hand, the principle of 
his political rivals, but he neglected it, and commercial liberty likewise forced its way 
opposed the measure to the last. ' to acceptance against fierce opposition. Peel 

The cumulative case thus breaks down, represented in both cases the opposing forces 
but it does not follow that every part of it as well as those which were finally victorious, 
does. Count Cavour predicted years before In the depths of his own wary and balancing 
the abolition of the com laws that Peel mind, probably the same battle between 
would achieve it. On what did he found opposite views took place that was waged 
the prediction ? Was it because, as an between contending parties in Parliament 
Italian politician, he thought the end justi- and in the country. His was not an original, 
fied the means, and expected dissimulation a creative, or a far-seeing intellect; he took 
from a statesman ? Was it because he saw his impressions from his epoch in place of 
through Peel, and saw that he was acting a stumping his own image upon it. It in¬ 
part ? Or was it simply because he himself volves a contradiction to bring, as his tra- 
saw jthe way to free trade on the part of dneers have done, the double charge against 
England, and was convinced that Peel too him of lack of prescience, and of deliberate 
must see it at last? Was it that he had treachery, but his political morality can only 
watched the working of Peel’s mind, and be cleared of dishonour at some cost to his 
found that it was slow but sure, not intellectual reputation. It must be added 
embracing at once a new policy in its too, that if he did not lower the standard of 
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political morality, he certainly did not raise 
it; though in this respect he acted only, not 
only as his rivals, but also as his successors 
have done. And if ho did not act a false 
part throughout his political life, it would 
seem that his own greatness was, though per¬ 
haps unconsciously, generally its dominant 
object. 

The ability and skill displayed by Peel in 
financial administration between 1842 and 
1846 are beyond question, but there is one 
of his measures during that period which 
has lost the magnitude which it once as¬ 
sumed. The storms which raged round his 
Bank Charter Act of 1844 are laid ; few or 
none now see in it either all the good or all 
the evil for which it was then enthusiastically 
applauded on one side, and furiously opposed 
on another. It has not done, and could not 
do all the good that was expected of it; it 
has not prevented over-speculation, inflations 
and collapses of credit, great fluctuations of 
prices, and disastrous commercial crises : no 
mode of regulating the issue of bank notes 
could achieve such results, and the argu¬ 
ments of the advocates of the Bank Charter 
Act only show that they, including Sir 
Robert Peel himself, had not mastered the 
flint principles of cnrrency. This boasted 
measure could neither prevent nor arrest 
drains of bullion, and quite a different mode 
of dealing with them has been resorted to by 
the Bank. On the other hand, the Act has 
not done the mischief which its opponents 
predicted: it has . placed the principle 
of convertibility beyond dispute ; and the 
acrimony with which it was once assailed 
almost passes the comprehension of the 
economists of the present day, although 
they are by no means remarkable for toler¬ 
ance. In short, the importance of the Act 
was immensely overrated. Lord Dalling has 
not been happy in his comments on Peel’s 
csrlier Currency Act of 1819. Speaking of 
the inconvertible currency which preceded 
that measure, ho says the value of the note 
depended on the credit of the bank, and “ it 
was utterly impossible that a bank note not 
immediately convertible into gold could 
have precisely the same value as gold .... 
nor is there any possibility of keeping paper 
money on an equality with metallic money, 
except by making the one exchange¬ 
able for the other.” Had Lord Dalling 
studied Mr. Mill’s exposition of the subject 
he would have known that the value of an 
inconvertible currency depends on its quan¬ 
tity not on its quality, and that it might be 
made, by attention to the price of bullion, 
and regulating the issues accordingly, to con¬ 
form exactly in all its variations to those of 
a convertible one. 

Lord Dalling’s sketch hardly does justice 
to Sir Robert Peel’s administration in 'the 
Home Office iu 1825 and 1826, or to the re¬ 
forms of the criminal law which he then 
introduced. They were not only important 
reforms in criminal law, but also important 
consolidations of the law tending to future 
consolidations; and they are treated accord¬ 
ingly by Bontham’s interpreter, Dumont, as 
steps towards codification. Peel reduced to 
a single statute all the Acts relating to 
bankruptcy, he consolidated the laws re¬ 
lating to theft, and threw the jury laws into 
the form of a code. Had he lived to our 


time, he would in all probability have made 
the consolidation of the law one of his prin¬ 
cipal objects. It is one of the cardinal de¬ 
fects in the statesmanship of his great suc¬ 
cessor, Mr. Gladstone, that he has never 
displayed the interest in the reform of onr 
jurisprudence with which Peel’s example 
might have inspired him. Dol’d Dalling’s 
sketch is remarkably deficient in anecdote, 
though Lord Brougham’s Lives of Statesmen 
had proved that sketches of equal brevity 
need not be devoid of interest and illustra¬ 
tion of that kind. The contemporaneous 
publication of the Greville Memoirs, however, 
makes this defect of less importance, and 
the two works together go far to enable the 
present generation to reproduce before its 
mind the image of a statesman who in his 
faults and infirmities, as well as in his vir¬ 
tues and great qualities, was the representa¬ 
tive of his age and country. 

T. E. Cliffe Leslie. 


ERUGSCH-UEY ON THE EXODUS. 

La Sortie ties Hebreux il’Egypte et les Monu¬ 
ments Egyptiens. Conference par Henry 
Brugsch-Bey. (Alexandria: A. Moures, 
1874.) 

The lecture upon the Exodus which Brugsch- 
Bey lately delivered in this country has not 
been published, nor has any sufficiently com¬ 
plete report of it appeared. It is no doubt 
destined to form a portion of an important 
work just advertised under the title of Bibel 
und Donkmaler, consisting of a series of 
critical enquiries, the results of which, we 
are told, will show to how great an extent 
the biblical traditions are confirmed, com¬ 
pleted, and illustrated by means of the exist¬ 
ing monuments of ancient Egypt. Our 
curiosity may in the meanwhile be some¬ 
what allayed through the study of the lecture 
which was delivered in Egypt, and has been 
published in Alexandria. The two lectures 
are essentially identical, although the author’s 
views appear to have undergone a change on 
some minor details since the first was pub¬ 
lished, and the second contained a number 
of most interesting details which are not 
mentioned in the first. 

It would be a serious error to suppose 
that those results which have excited so 
much interest in biblical students, have 
been arrived at through direct speculation 
on the Exodus of the Israelites. All who are 
acquainted with the author’s writings can 
clearly see how these results have been 
forced upon him as necessary conclusions 
from the mass of evidence which has for 
many years been accumulating under his 
hands. Already in the year 1857 Dr. 
Brugsch published a magnificent work on 
the Geography of Egypt, in which all the 
data furnished by the monuments then 
known were carefully compared with cor¬ 
responding data in the Bible and in Greek, 
Latin, Coptic, and Arabic authorities. The 
discoveries which have been made since 
1857 have very considerably enlarged, and 
in not a few instances corrected, his views. 
The amount of documentary evidence which 
he has now in his possession for the recon¬ 
struction of the map of ancient Egypt is truly 
prodigious. Until this evidence is fully laid 
before them, scientific enquirers are bound 


to reserve their judgment; and they cannot 
but be aware that the evidence hitherto de¬ 
pended hpon in reference to the movements 
of the Israelites in Egypt is of the most un¬ 
satisfactory character. Timid minds have 
no reason for fearing that their faith should 
be undermined by daring novelties. Far 
from contradicting the biblical narrative, 
Brugsch-Bey follows it minutely. His topo¬ 
graphy is in perfect harmony with it. The 
most startling part of his system is the denial 
of the passage through what we now call 
the Red Sea. But it is only in our transla¬ 
tions that the sea through which the Israel¬ 
ites passed is called Red. 

“ The determination of the route by which the 
Israelites left Egypt,” says the writer of an articlo 
in Dr. Smith's dictionary of the Bible, “ is one 
of the most difficult questions in biblical geography. 
The following points must be settled, exactlv or 
approximately:—The situation of the Land of 
Goshen ; the length of each day's march ; the 
position of the first station (Raineses); and the 
direction of the journey.” 

“ The Israelites, setting out from a town of 
Goshen,” the learned writer continues, “made two 
days’ journey towards the Red Sea, and then 
entered the wilderness, a day’s journey or less from 
the sea. They could only, therefore, have gone 
by the valley now called the Wadi-t-Tumeyldt, 
for every other cultivated or cultivable tract is too 
far from the Red Sea. Raineses . . . must have 
lain in this valley.” 

Since this article was written much new 
light has certainly been thrown upon the 
subject. The Egyptian station called Raine¬ 
ses has long been known to us through the 
papyri. In one of these documents a scribe 
says that he has obeyed the commands of his 
lord, and given corn to the soldiers as well 
as to the Hebrews [so Dr. Brugsch translates 
Apuriu in his first lecture] who are bringing 
stone to the fortress of the city of Rameses. 
In another papyrus Rameses is said to be 
between Egypt and T'aha, the south of 
Palestine. It is also described as a seaport, 
or at least as communicating with the sea. 
In a third papyrus Rameses is said to be in 
the land of Tal, which is known from the 
historical inscriptions to be on the high road 
between Egypt and Palestine. And quite 
recently the actual site of Rameses has been 
identified beyond a doubt. It was identical 
with Tanis, the modem San, known in the 
Bible under the name of Zoan. “ Marvellous 
things,” says the Psalmist, “did Hein the 
sight of their fathers, in the land of Egypt, 
in the field of Zoan.” It is a very curious 
fact that one of the inscriptions which 
enabled Dr. Brugsch to identify Tanis with 

Rameses used the expression, m: 

se\et Tdnet, exactly corresponding to the 
Hebrew jykvnb. “ ~ 

This identification of the first station of 
the Israelites is of extreme importance. 
Rameses was situated on the Tanitic branch 
of the Nile; it was the first station of the 
high road to Palestine; and it was the chief 
town of the district called the Tanitic nome. 
The eastern boundaries of this nome touch a 
district which on the hieroglyphic lists is 
called T«/.u or Tulcut, with a chief town 
bearing the name of Pithom. The first 
Egyptian letter (s=s) in the proper name 
Tukut is one which, as Dr. Brugsch has 
satisfactorily shown, corresponds to a Semi- 
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tic *. Tukut is therefore easily identified 
with Succoth, the second station of the 
Israelites. Pithom is one of the cities which 
are said in the Book of Exodns to have been 
built by the Israelites. There is a letter in 
the sixth Anastasi papyrus in which the 
scribe tells his master:— 

“We have given free passage to the Shasu 
[Bedouins] of the land of Atuma [Edom] at the 
fortress of King Menephthah, which is in the dis¬ 
trict of Succoth, near the lakes of the city Pithom 
of King Menephthah, which is also in Succoth, 
in order that life mav be given to their cattle on 
the great domain of the king.” 

These wandering Arabs had in a time of 
famine come into Egypt like the family of 
Jacob, and like them were received with 
royal hospitality. 

Having found Ramoses, Pithom, and Suc¬ 
coth, Brugsch-Bey proceeds to identify 
Goshen, or, as it is called in the Septuagint, 
Teoip ’Apn/hac (Gen. xlv. 10). The district 
called by the Greeks the Arabian nome was 
adjacent to the two which have just been 
mentioned, and the chief town of it on the 
Egyptian lists is called Kesemet. The 
Egyptian language being without medial 
letters, Kesemet is as close a transcription as 
can be desired of the Greek Fiaep. The final 
et is the usual feminine termination. The site 
of Goshen corresponds to the locality called 
Facus on modern maps. There is, it appears, 
an overwhelming amount of evidence to show 
that the three districts which have been men¬ 
tioned contained a large Semitic population ; 
in fact,— 

“ on the ancient map of Egypt, the greater part of 
the names of the towns, villages, fortresses, canals, 
and lakes on the territory of the three districts of 
Pithom, Rameses, and Goshen are not taken from 
the Egvptian language, but are to be explained 
solely by the aid of Semitic idioms.” 

Purely Egyptian documents, then, enable 
U3 to determine the positions of the first two 
stations of the Israelites, and the direction 
of their journey. A letter in the fifth 
Anastasi papyrus adds still further light to 
the subject. The writer of the letter had 
pursued two servants of his master who had 
fled from the town of Rameses. He left this 
place on the ninth day of the month Epiphi, 
and he reached Succoth on the tenth. On 
arriving at the fort (jehetem) he was told 
that the fugitives had passed by the “ Wall ” 
north of the Migdol of King Seti Meneph¬ 
thah. Both the “Wall” and the Migdol 
are well known from other documents. They 
were on the high road to Palestine, and there 
is no reason for doubting that Migdol (the 
Magdolos or Magdolon of the Greeks) is the 
Migdol of the Exodus. The children of 
Israel were told to “ turn and encamp before 
Piahiroth, between Migdol and the sea, over 
against Baal-Zephon.” That the sea here 
mentioned should be tho Arabian Gulf, as 
has hitherto been supposed, really appears 
incredible. Up to this time the route of the 
Israelites lay along the coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Migdol is near the Mediterranean, 
and very far from Suez. Baal-Zephon* is 


* Bnal-Zipuna occurs in the fourth Sallicr papyrus 
(verso 1, line G) ns the mime of a gml. but accompanied 
by the determinative of foreign mimes. It manifestly 
poiuts to the Syrian frontier, and I understand that 
■drugsch-Bey has discovered that a sanctuary of this 
god existed on Mount Casius. 
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one of those Semitic names which belong to 
localities of quite a different region from 
those on the Egyptian shores of the Arabian 
Gnlf. Brugsch-Bey believes that he has 
discovered the Egyptian name of which 
Piahiroth is tho Hebrew transcription, and 
that it signifies the same thing as the 
fidpaOpa of the I^ake Serbonis. It is, as 
Milton says after Diodorus, in 

“ that Serbonian hoe 
Betwixt Damiata and Mount Casius old, 

Where armies whole have sunk,” 

that he places the disaster of Pharaoh’s host. 
The wilderness of Sbur, into which the 
Israelites passed, was, he thinks, the desert 
between the Mediterranean and the Gulf of 
Suez, and the bitter waters which they 
arrived at are the well-known “Bitter 
Lakes.” 

We must wait patiently for the scientific 
demonstration of a certain number of facts 
which are not yet sufficiently familiar to 
Brugsch-Bey’s colleagues in Egyptology, 
and about which he has no misgivings what¬ 
ever. He speaks of his facts as being such 
“ que personne ne pourrait nier a moins qu'il 
ne conteste que A soit A, et B soit B.” This 
at least we may confidently affirm, that some 
of the facts which have been established are 
of such first-mte importance as to give the 
new system a degree of probability which is 
not likely to be shaken, even if the evi¬ 
dence on some minor points should turn out 
upon examination to be less cogent than the 
author supposes. 

On the subject of the Rod Sea our author 
merely says that the Elohistic texts of Scrip¬ 
ture which have reference to the Exodus 
never speak except of “the sea,” or of “the 
Egyptian sea.” May it not, however, be 
fairly asked whether the “ Sea of flags or 
weeds,” which is commonly understood to 
stand for the Red Sea in Scripture, is not 
more likely to have originally been the 
name of a marshy piece of water like the 
Lake Serbonis, than of a sea which ap¬ 
pears to be as singularly free from flags or 
weeds as the Red Sea? Naturalists have, 
no doubt, discovered different kinds of sea¬ 
weed in the Arabian Gnlf, but the evidence 
relied upon as to the quantity of it appears 
to be wholly apocryphal, and iu fact 
suggested by the name “sea of weeds.” 
Bruce says that he never saw any sort of 
weed in the Red Sea, and this led him to 
conjecture that the “sea of weeds” derived 
its name from the trees of white (not red) 
coral which are spread over its bottom. It 
appears more probable that the name was 
derived from a sea full of real weeds, and 
was in later times applied to the Egyptian 
waters generally. On looking more carefully 
into the matter, it will, I believe, be found 
that sh/ is not really Hebrew, but a form of 
the Egyptian word Oufi, which in the papyri 
has undoubtedly the sense of a marsh plant. 

P. LE P. ReXOUF. 


Ip the size of Encyclopaedias may be regarded 
as an index of the extent of a nation's learning, the 
Chinese are certainly far in advance of the rest 
of the world iu that respect, for we are informed 
that a Cyclopaedia of Ancient and Modern Litera¬ 
ture has just appeared at Peking which consists 
of 0,104 volumes, and costs 4,000/. 


SIB JOHN SUCKLING. 

The Poems, Plays, and other Remains of Sir 

John Suckling. A New Edition. In Two 

Volumes. (London : F. & W. Kerslake, 

1874.) 

Mr. W. C. Hazlitt in a brief preface to this 
collection has called Snckling “a man of 
no ordinary genius, considering the early 
age at which he passed away, and what ho 
has left behind him in print, not to name his 
political exploits ”—which it would indeed 
be hard to name, since his one great political 
venture had never any chance of success, and 
brought upon him irretrievable ruin. A life, 
written by the Rev. A. Suckling in 1830, 
has been reprinted and “carefully revised,” 
an assertion that does not apply to the text 
of the author. Wrong pointing makes non¬ 
sense of Moseley’s Preface, and wrong print¬ 
ing—not to mention tho omission of two 
stanzas—does the same for the Journey to 
France. That poem, a note tells us, is not 
found in the editions, bnt is printed here 
from a Hnrleian MS., on the authority of a 
note by Sir H. Ellis attributing it to Suck¬ 
ling. Mr. Hazlitt does not mention that it 
is generally known as Corbet’s, was pub¬ 
lished in his collected poems (1647), bnt is 
ascribed to Sir John Mennis by the editor of 
Musarum Drliciae. 

John Snckling was of a Norfolk family. 
He was bom in his father’s house at 
Whitton, in the parish of Twickenham. 

“ By both parents his descent was respectable: 
his mother was sister to Sir Lionel Cranfield, after¬ 
wards Earl of Middlesex and Lord Treasurer; and 
his father, who had been returned in 1001 as mem¬ 
ber for the borough of Dunwich, was subsequently 
made Principal Secretary of State and Comptroller 
of the Household to King James I."— 

situations which he retained under Charles I., 
who made him a privy councillor. 

The poet is said to have been at West¬ 
minster School, and he matriculated in 1623 
at Trinity College, Cambridge. His father 
died, March 27, 1627, rich, and leaving 
(beside other charities) a bequest for an 
annual sermon in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Norwich, his burial-place, “ in commemo¬ 
ration of God’s mercies and favours towards 
him.” The next year, Suckling began his 
travels. To this date Sir Walter Scott 
assigns tho letter to the House of Commons 
which Rnshworth (i. 449) calls the “ speech 
without doors.” Scott is doubtless wrong 
in attributing the pamphlet to a lad of nine¬ 
teen, and it is not found among the prose 
fragments here collected. Suckling took 
service with the English contingent of 6,000 
sent to assist Gustavos, and he was present 
at the battle of Leipsic, and at several sieges. 
In 1632 he returned to England, and “ spent 
his time in the usual diversions of the 
Court givingsplcndid entertainments,and 
gaming deeply. His sisters came one day 
to the Piccadilly bowling-green “ crying for 
the fear that he should lose all their por¬ 
tions.” He is said to have often spent the 
greater part of the day in bed, practising 
combinations of cards. His reputation for 
courage was clouded by his receiving a 
cudgelling from the champion of a lady in 
whom ho claimed an interest by a promise 
she repudiated. 

Suckling lived in London till, in April, 
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1635, an information was tiled against Inui 
for not residing on his estate, in obedience 
to the King’s proclamation. He complied, 
and in his retirement wrote the Session of 
the Poets and the Account of Religion. The 
latter was a “discourse presented to the 
Earl of Dorset,” setting forth the reasonable¬ 
ness of Christianity. Hero and there we are 
reminded of the quaint turns of Sir Thomas 
Browne. The Incarnation is said to have 
been much nearer the natural way than the 
Creation, and therefore much easier, “ woman 
being a more prepared matter than earth.” 
But there is none of the imagination which 
fitfully but vividly irradiates the dusky laby¬ 
rinth of the Hydriotaphia. 

The drama was Suckling’s next venture. 
He returned to London to superintend the 
performance of Aglaura, which was honoured 
with the presence of the King. The piece 
was written with two fifth acts, a happy and 
a woeful ending respectively. It was called 
a comedy or a tragedy according to which 
Act V. was used; and it had an equally valid 
claim to either title. Sainte-Beuve says of 
Patru, that a selection from his works would 
be a short one, for “ posterity abridges, and 
will abridge more and more.” Posterity 
has not reckoned Suckling's plays among its 
treasures. They have no interest of plot, 
nor development of character, nor characters 
to develope. Suckling admired Shakespeare 
enough to insert in these plays a random lino 
of the master’s here and there, but not 
enough to perceive his own utter deficiency 
of dramatic talent. There is a madness in 
his method, but it is not a fine frenzy. In¬ 
cidents “ tread upon each other’s heel, so 
fast they follow,” but they arise causeless, 
as in a feverish dream. The personages 
fret and fume in half-lines and dashes, and 
are perfectly tame all the while. They dis¬ 
guise themselves eontinnally for no particu¬ 
lar object. In the Goblins, remarks Hazlitt 
in his Lectures, “ the whole business of the 
scene is taken up with the unaccountable 
seizure, and equally unaccountable escapes 
of a number of persons from a band of 
robbers in the shape of goblins, who turn 
out to be noblemen and gentlemen. It is a 
wretched list of exits and entrances.” Per¬ 
haps Suckling’s most dramatic passage is 
that in Brennoralt, where the hero penetrates 
into Francelia’s chamber, anticipating the 
well-known scene in Robert le Viable. He 
reproaches the lady with her coldness, re¬ 
ceives the assurance of her esteem, and 
retires with the intention of deserving her, 
all with a frigid absurdity unsurpassable. 

Of the blank verse of these plays this 
brief specimen (from the Sad One ) may 
suffice: — 

“ Franctlia. Think not, good sir, your elegant en¬ 
forcements 

Can seduce my weak innocence; it's a 
Resolution grounded; and 
Sooner shall the 

Fixed orbs be lifted off their hinges. 

Than I be mov'd to any act that bears 
The namo of foul. You know tho way 
you came, sir? 

Clarimont. Is this all the respect the King shall 
have ? 

No, you would do well to clothe this 
harsh denial 
In better language.” 

Brennoralt contained some satire—heavy 
and harmless—against the opponents of the 


Court. Its author gave what proved to be 
no better support to the King’s anti-Scotch 
policy. He equipped a troop of a hundred 
horse, so well armed that they were con¬ 
sidered “ the finest sight in the army,” then 
marching northwards. But they were not 
warriors for the working day. Their flight 
from Newburn may have been no more dis¬ 
graceful than that of the rest of the army, 
but the expectation raised by their gallant 
show made the disappointment more keenly 
felt. Everybody repeated the malicious 
lines by Sir John Mennis, beginning— 

“ Sir John got him on an ambling nag, 

To Scotland for to ride-a,” &c. 

In the Long Parliament Suckling sat for 
Bramber. He addressed to Harry Jermyn 
a letter on the political situation. Therein 
he recommended to the King a cordial re¬ 
conciliation with Parliament, and the dis¬ 
missal of the unpopular Ministers. He 
next appears as a conspirator in Goring’s 
hopeless undertaking to deliver Strafford 
from the Tower. Pym had been watching 
since March, 1641, and in May, at the 
critical moment when the Lords seemed 
inclined to start away from the bill of at¬ 
tainder, he stood up and denounced the plot. 
Suckling, with others implicated, fled to 
France, and lived in Paris so obscurely that 
the exact mode and time of his death are 
uncertain. It seems probable that he poi¬ 
soned himself, and he was certainly dead 
before the end of 1642. 

Suckling squandered his talent as he 
squandered his money. He has no place in 
the stately gallery of Clarendon’s portraits, 
and only in a casual phrase of contempt does 
his name drop from Milton’s pen. His fate 
was sad, but does not touch us like that of 
his brother Cavalier and poet, Lovelace. 
Both were brilliant, high-spirited, and un¬ 
fortunate. Each is chiefly remembered by 
some two or three copies of verses. But in 
Suckling’s light and pleasing airs we never 
hear the manly ring of the farewell to 
Lucasta, or the “ pure, resolved strain ” of 
the song to Althea. His love verses are 
graceful, ingenious, or studiously simple, 
but never tender. There is a touch of 
Moore's colloquial sweetness in the song 
“When, dearest, I but think of thee,” espe¬ 
cially in the last stanza :— 

“ The waving sea tain with each flood 
Bathe Borne high promont that hath stood 
Far from the main up in the river ; 

0 think not then but love can do 
As much, for that's an ocean too 

Which flows not evory day, but ever! ” 

That he sometimes descends to utter coarse¬ 
ness is but a rare compliance with an un¬ 
worthy fashion. To display his wit he must 
write on every side of the great theme— 
even to the blasphemy of the inspiring 
Cupid, e.g .:— 

“ Were I to curse the unhallowed sort of men, 

I'd wish them to love, and be loved again." 

Courtship and gallantry gave special oppor¬ 
tunities for saying fine things. These flowers 
of fancy were to be presented with all cere¬ 
mony to the mistress of the hour, and then 
flung aside. If the author showed some 
degree of contempt for his offering, the 
effect was enhanced. So full of shapes was 
fancy, that it alone was high fantastical! 
When Hazlitt said that Suckling was ranked 


without cause among the metaphysical poets 
—the followers of Donne—he must have 
forgotten many of the letters, and some of 
the verses of his author— e.g. the tangle of 
prose conceits hacked into lengths and called 
a song, beginning :— 

“ Unjust decrees, that do at once exact 
From such a lovo as worthy hearts should own 
So wild a passion, 

And yet so tame a presence 
As holding no proportion 
Changes into impossible obedience!” 

If his best songs are the “ origin of the 
style of Prior and Gay in their short fugi¬ 
tive verses, and of the songs in the Beggar’s 
Opera,” his “ Session of the Poets ” is our 
first example of the personal banter of which 
“ Retaliation ” is the best specimen. Apollo 
summons the poets in order to bestow the 
laurel “ so long reserved ” upon the most 
deserving. Each poet is characterised with 
no great vivacity. Suckling himself, like 
Congreve after him, affecting the fine gentle¬ 
man,— 

“ Lovod not tho Muses as well as his sport.” 
Falkland might have been Apollo’s priest as 
well as his poet. Daveuant is bantered for 
his well-known mischance. There is some 
dexterity in avoiding all offence to his bre¬ 
thren by the bestowal of the prize on a rich 
alderman. But Suckling’s greatest triumph 
is in the sustained felicity of his “ Ballad on 
a Wedding.” The rustic tone (so well em¬ 
phasized in the illustrations of the “ colt’s 
collar,” “our landlord,” “the Cath’rine 
pear,” etc.) suggests certain levelling consi¬ 
derations : “ Ces hommes si grands . . . ces 
femmes si polios -et si spirituelles, tous 
meprisent le pcuple, et ils sont peuple.” 

It was original when epithalamia were 
nothing if not mythological, to idealise in 
the direction of homeliness, to describe a 
noble’s nuptial in the terms of a country 
wedding, to lower the imagery without de¬ 
grading it, to discard Juno for Bridget, and 
Hymen for the parson, and to be content 
with candlelight instead of invoking Hes¬ 
perus. Nobody cares now for Lord Brog- 
liill, but we are still (in spite of a phrase or 
two that we hurry over squeamishly) de¬ 
lighted to take Dick’s place, and listen to— 

“ things without compare ! 

Such sights as can't attain be found 
In any place on English ground 
Be it at wake or fair.” 

R. C. Browne. 


ErOCHS OF HISTORY.* 

I. 

(1) The Bra of the Protestant Revolution. 
By F. Seebohm. 

(2) The Crusades. By the Rev. G. W. 
Cox, M.A. 

The series of which these books are the 
first fruits is the result of the increasing 
attention paid to the study of history at 
schools, and of the dissatisfaction felt with 
the ordinary manuals used for instruction. 
The knowledge of the history of a country 
extending over many centuries can only be 
given in outline; and though necessary to 
be learnt, as the multiplication table is ne- 

* Edited by E. E. Morris. (Loudon: Longmar.s 
& Co., 1874.) 
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cessary, it is often not much more interest¬ 
ing to the pupils, as it is impossible to go 
into details, and names and dates are 
often, retained in the memory without any 
image of reality being called up by them. 
Each of these books, on the other hand, 
will treat of a definite period of history, 
European as well as English; and, as the 
prospectus states, the writers will endeavour 
“ to bring out in the clearest light those 
incidents and features on which the mind 
of the young most readily fastens, and all 
those characteristics which exhibit the life 
of a people as well as the policy of their 
rulers, special attention being paid to the 
literature, manners, and state of knowledge 
during each epoch.” 

The first publication of the series is a con¬ 
cise but withal interesting account by Mr. 
Seebohm of the causes, progress, and result 
of what he calls the “ Protestant Revolu¬ 
tion.” Men in England have been contented 
for a long time with the word “ Reforma¬ 
tion ” as descriptive of the change which all 
Europe underwent in the sixteenth century; 
but the feature of the whole movement on 
which Mr. Seebohm lays the greatest stress 
is not the theological or moral reformation, 
but the revolt from Rome as representing 
ecclesiastical and intellectual tyranny, “ the 
claiming, by the civil power in each nation, 
of those rights which the Pope had hitherto 
claimed within it as head of the great eccle¬ 
siastical Empire.” This view is applicable 
enough to England, where the people, as a 
rule, knew and cared little about theology, 
but resented the papal jurisdiction in eccle¬ 
siastical matters, and had for centuries been 
provoked by appeals in such cases being 
carried to the Roman courts, and by the 
collation of foreigners to the best benefices, 
which they never visited. The parish priests 
were too ignorant and too near the level of 
their flocks to have much influence on them, 
while the preaching of the friars was mainly 
devoted to obtaining offertories for the 
churches with which they were connected. 

What opposition there was of a purely reli¬ 
gious kind to the established order of things 
in England was directed more against super¬ 
stitious acts, such as invocation of saints 
and worshipping images, by which the clergy 
profited, than against the received dogmas 
of Christianity. But in Germany the case 
was different. The origin of the “revolu¬ 
tion ” may be traced to Luther’s reassertion 
of the doctrine of justification by faith, which 
he derived from the study of the Bible and 
of the works of Augustine. On the other 
hand, the men in England who were most 
anxious and laboured hardest for the Refor¬ 
mation of the Church, did not accept the 
doctrine on which Luther’s faith was built, 
and aimed at producing a Church united in 
the common worship of God and the love of 
Him and of man, with full toleration for 
differences of opinion about doctrines. With 
this party Mr. Seebohm, as might be ex¬ 
pected from his previous work, The Oxford 
Reformers, expresses special sympathy, and 
seems to regret that their spirit was not 
sufficiently shared by others to have pro¬ 
duced “ reformation,” and widened the 
Church without the destruction of its unity. 
He shows, however, that political and social 
causes rendered it impossible for England to 


remain in communion with the Church of 
Rome, though, after the rupture, heretics 
from the Catholic faith were still punished, 
and he gives the Parliaments of Henry VIII. 
the credit which they deserve for preserving 
constitutional freedom during the crisis. 

Among the results of the Protestant Revo¬ 
lution, Mr. Seebohm does not omit to speak 
of the reform of the Catholic Church. The 
attempts of Pole and Contarini to mediate 
between the Protestants and Catholics, which 
at one time were by no means hopeless, were 
frustrated by political exigencies, and the 
golden opportunity passed, never to return. 
The rise of the Jesuits, a body as religious 
and as earnest as the Protestant Reformers, 
but accepting the authority of the mediaeval 
Church instead of going back to the Bible, 
enabled the Catholic Church to define her 
creed with a rigidity unknown in earlier 
times, and to incorporate new articles of 
belief which hitherto had been only partially 
accepted. This, in the opinion of Protes¬ 
tants, weakens her claim to be considered 
truly Catholic. It should not be forgotten 
that while the English Church is an offshoot 
from the Mother Church of Rome, the Re¬ 
formed English Church dates further back 
than the Reformed Church of Rome. 

Theology and politics always go hand in 
hand, and the desire for religious and intel¬ 
lectual freedom was accompanied by revolt 
from secular authority. Demands for a 
fairer tenure of land and abolition of the 
game laws were speedily put forward by the 
German peasantry. War merciless on both 
sides was the result, and its changing for¬ 
tunes are described by Mr. Seebohm in what 
is by no means the least interesting chapter 
in his book, illustrated by extracts from the 
diary of a citizen of Rothenburg, a town 
which was forced to league with the insur¬ 
gents. Though references are perhaps hardly 
needed in a book of this kind, readers would 
be glad to know where such an extract 
may be found. The prospectus states that 
a list of authorities and books for further 
study will be given in the preface, but in 
this volume there is neither preface nor list. 

Although this book is professedly a school 
book, and written in a light easy style which 
the young will find attractive, we can confi¬ 
dently recommend it even to those who pos¬ 
sess historical knowledge. All parties are 
treated with fairness, and their good as well 
as bad points clearly shown. Mr. Seebohm 
has not merely compiled the book in the way 
most manuals are produced, but it is the 
result of independent work, and the author 
is, therefore, able to give a lifelike picture 
of the actors in the story, and knows 
enough of the period to introduce details 
naturally and without prolixity. 

The second book of which the title heads 
this article will be more heartily welcomed 
by schoolboys than the one of which we 
have already spoken. The enthusiasm and 
daring of the Crusaders will always have a 
strong hold on the imaginations of the 
young, and Mr. Cox’s narrative is so clear 
and graphic that his history of the Crusades 
will be read for its own sake, and not only 
as a lesson. The author, in his introductory 
chapter, explains that the feeling of the 
sacredness of special localities was totally 
unknown to the Christians of the first cen¬ 


turies, and was imported by heathen con¬ 
verts, with other characteristics of their re¬ 
ligion. His history ends with the ninth 
Crusade, in which the English Prince Edward 
gained one victory, but obtained no tangible 
success. The settlement of the Knights of 
St. John of Jerusalem at Rhodes after their 
final expulsion from Palestine is briefly men¬ 
tioned, and it would have been worth while 
to devote a paragraph or two to the siege of 
Rhodes in 1522, when the order showed as 
much heroism as on any previous occasion, in 
spite of the apathy of the rest of Christen¬ 
dom ; and also to have mentioned the fruit¬ 
less attempts of the popes to excite the 
Christian sovereigns to make peace with 
each other, and resist the inroads of the 
Turks. The first Crusades were purely 
aggressive, but during the earlier part of 
the sixteenth century there was a great pro¬ 
bability of the Turk overrunning the whole 
of Europe, and gaining even more territory 
than he actually did. The legendary growth 
by which the history of the Holy Wars is 
surrounded must have been a strong in¬ 
ducement to Mr. Cox to write their history, 
though he has made a far more temperate 
use of comparative mythology than might 
have been expected. No incidents are dis¬ 
tinctly set down as “ solar myths,” although 
there are frequent comparisons between- the 
history of the Crusades and the story of the 
siege of Troy. The list of the companions 
of Godfrey of Bouillon “ is perhaps as much 
and as little to be credited as the catalogue 
of Greek warriors in the Iliad.” This is 
true enough, no doubt; but when Tasso’s 
Rinaldo is said to be “ a being of cloudlar.d, 
like the Greek Aeliilleus, the Trojan Hektor, 
and the Persian Rustam,” there seems not 
much ground for the comparison. Many of 
the characters in La Gerusalemme Libe- 
rata are avowedly the inventions of the 
poet, just as those in the Talisman are of 
the novelist; while, even admitting that the 
Homeric poems are not historic, it is evident 
that the poet did not invent the chief actors 
in his story, but merely gave expression and 
coherence to floating traditions which he 
believed to be true. But, as we have said, 
Mr. Cox is very sparing of legendary em¬ 
bellishment, and says nothing either of the 
angels who hovered over the army of Richard 
Cccur de Lion, singing, “ Seigneurs, tnez, 
tnez,” or of the feast at which the same 
king entertained the Saracen ambassadors, 
and caused them to be served with the 
heads of their countrymen for the second 
course. 

Of the characters of the leaders of all the 
Crusades, as statesmen and generals, Mr. 
Cox has a very poor opinion, and he is es¬ 
pecially earnest in denouncing their cruelty 
to their enemies, with whom he compares 
them most unfavourably. Of the fact there 
is no doubt whatever, and the historian 
serves no good end by ignoring it. Still it 
does admit of palliation. In a savage and 
but half-civilised age, men can hardly be 
expected to recognise the common humanity 
of their fellow-creatures of a different colour 
and a different tongue. Even in the present 
day English soldiers would be very likely to 
bayonet an Ashantce when they would take 
a European prisoner. But a still further 
excuse, if excuse it con be called, for the 
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massacres by which the glory even of God¬ 
frey of Bouillon was sullied, is the fact that 
the Crusades w'ere religions wars. We can 
easily imagine how Peter the Hermit and 
Fulk of Neuilly would refer in their ha¬ 
rangues to the wars of the Israelites, and 
urge their hearers to the duty of exter¬ 
minating the unbelievers by the examples 
of Joshua’s acts and Samuel’s words. When 
a Jewish king was represented as having 
lost the divine favour for the crime of 
sparing an enemy of a different religion, can 
we wonder that Christians in a grossly 
superstitious age should have refused to 
show any mercy to the infidels who were 
detiling 

“ those holy fields 
Over whose acres walked those blessed feet 
Which fourteen hundred years ago were nailed 
For our advantage on the bitter trots ” ? 

C. T. Martin. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Jessie Trim. By B. L. Farjeon. (London : 

Tinsley Brothers, 1874.) 

Shadows Cast Before. By Massingberd 
Home. (London: Chapman & Hall, 
1874.) 

For the King's hues. By Agnes Macdonald. 

(London : Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 

A Romance of Acadia. From a Sketch by 
the late Charles Knight. (London: 
Sampson Low & Co., 1874.) 

Though little Paul Dombey died young, he 
unfortunately left behind him a numerous 
progeny of nervous, sickly, old-fashioned 
small boys, who pervade tlie novels of the 
imitators of Mr. Dickens. Chris, the hero 
and narrator of the tale of Jessie Trim, was 
one of these enfonts terrihles, all through his 
first volume. He grew out of this unhealthy 
condition however, and as he grows up, Mr. 
Farjeon rather drops his more unpleasant 
imitations of the faults of Dickens. It is 
almost terrible at first to find oneself once 
more among elfish children, poverty-stricken 
mothers, friends called Snaggletooth, enemies 
who bite their nails to the quick, and other 
ghosts and shadows of the Dickensian 
dramatis personae. But there are more 
extravagant copyists than Air. Farjeon, and 
though his novel is anything but amusing, 
we acknowledge with gratitude that his 
grammar is fairly correct, and that his 
furniture is not animated, his door knockers 
do not grin, r,or do his umbrellas, coal¬ 
scuttles, arm-chairs, and so on, comport 
themselves as if they had human passions. 

The recollections of Chris begin at an 
even more remote period than the autobio¬ 
graphy of Mr. Tristram Shandy. He has 
heard of his grandmother’s marriage so 
often that he seems to remember it, and to 
have seen the arrest of her rejected lover, a 
forger with a tumour on his head, a slit in 
his teeth, and a habit of biting bis nails. 
After his grandmother’s death, Chris and 
his angel mother are reduced to beggary, 
from \vbi"li they are rescued by a surly 
uncle, who takes them to his house, where 
he reads the Age of Reason, and pursues the 
trade of a grocer. As Chris is approaching 
years of indiscretion, a young and skittish 
lady named Jessie Trim comes mysteriously 
to. Eve with Uncle Bryan. Chris falls in 


love with her, and detesta his uncle for the 
sullen hospitality he yields to Jessie. The 
uncle is moved to tell his own sad tale, the 
central incident in which is that his young 
wife had a cousin, and that he once listened 
outside his own drawing-room door, and 
heard the cousin whisper sweet nothings in¬ 
consistent with the wife’s innocence. When 
Jessie arrives at the ago of eighteen, she 
opens a mysterious packet which tells her 
that she is Uncle Bryan’s daughter, and that 
if Bryan had only looked through the key¬ 
hole, instead of running away and be¬ 
coming a grocer, he would have seen that 
his wife could take care of his honour. 
Irritated by this disclosure, Jessie dis¬ 
appears, and is believed to be more or 
less learning to be an actress, under the 
protection of a certain Mr. Glover. The 
deserted Chris discovers that Glover has a 
lump on his head, a slit in his teeth, and 
bites his nails. There are things, he says 
with an assurance beyond that of Mr. Galton, 
wliicb are certain to descend in families, and 
it follows that the haughty Glover is the son 
of Chris’s grandmother’s forging lover, who 
possessed the same personal habits and at¬ 
tractions. The villain Glover has to admit 
the relationship, which after all has no 
bearing on anything; Jessie is restored to 
Chris, the angel mother’s health improves, 
Uncle Bryan gives up reading the Age of 
Reason, and all is well. There is a good 
deal of theatrical talk in the book, and a 
happy theatrical family called West com¬ 
bines many of the charms of the houses of 
Crummies and Micawber. We might have 
been more pleased with the really sweet 
character of the mother, if we had not a 
faint recollection of having met her before, 
in another work of Mr. Farjeon’s. On the 
whole, the characters are too good for the 
plot; hut with all its faults Jessie Trim is 
the work of a novelist, and not of an 
amateur. 

“ The love of a girl,” says Fielding, “ is 
changeful, capricious, and so foolish, that 
we often cannot guess what the young lady 
would be at.” It is seldom possible to make 
ont what Beatrice, the heroine of Shadows 
Cast Before, would be at. This young lady’s 
brief life is a constant series of melancholy 
forebodings, which are fulfilled in the most 
gloomy way. We first meet her at Pau, 
which for some reason the author chooses 
to call Geloz. The way in which tlie scenery 
and associations of that pretty Pyrenean 
town are treated is the chief merit, and it 
is a real and considerable merit, of the 
novel. The author seems to be suffering from 
nostalgic, : there are constant expressions 
of longing for the distant snow-peaks, the 
bright cotuaux, the clear green river, the 
riding parties, and even the trout, the ices, 
and the omelettes of that country, which is 
certainly a pleasant one in spite of the almost 
unceasing rain. Here it was that young 
Beatrice saw and loved General Pousonby, 
an elderly warrior who might have been her 
father. The General returned her affection, 
but for reasons of his own thought it best to 
leave the scene without declaring his feelings. 
Deprived of this “ goodly marred man,” de¬ 
serted by her Launcelot, Beatrice, with more 
common sense than Elaine, allowed herself to 
be wooed and won by a Gawaine— a flower 


of courtesy—one Sir Hugh Courtenay. The 
younglady’s hesitations and presentiments are 
veryprettily and touchingly described, and the 
only fault we have to find with the story is 
the cruelty of their realisation. We do not 
intend to betray the secret of the mysterious 
casket, or tell the tragedy of the Vavasonrs 
and Ponsonhys. If the author was deter¬ 
mined that her story should end badly, she 
might have produced an equally melancholy 
effect without the nse of such melodramatic 
machinery. She writes pleasantly and easily, 
and only wants a little more vigour and a 
little more cheerfulness to rise very far 
above the ordinary ranks of novelists. There 
is plenty of humour, without a touch of 
exaggeration, in her description of an unsa¬ 
tisfactory picnic, and in the sketch of the 
character of Mr. Mason, the fraudulent 
evangelical guardian of Beatrice. Shaihnvs 
Cast Before would be an excellent novel if 
the shadows were a little less heavy. As it 
is, the book will be read with interest, people 
who like my sterious caskets will read it with 
breathless interest. We trust that Massing¬ 
berd Home’s next heroine will be a healthy 
one, and that, if she must have a casket like 
Pandora, Hope, at least, will remain at the 
bottom. 

For the King's Dues is a pleasantly told 
story, in which the interest attaching to 
old smuggling days in the Channel Islands 
makes up for the want of originality in the 
characters. The scene is in Sark, where the 
heroine Miss Annie Blunt becomes so ab¬ 
sorbed in The Vicar of Wakefield, then a new 
novel, that she lets the tide cut her off in a 
cave. Heroines have been cut off by the 
tide before : indeed, if they are not run away 
with by a horse, chased by a bull, insulted 
by a ruffian, or exposed to danger in a fire, 
they almost necessarily must come to trouble 
in this manner. Bnt the cave is a capital 
cave, and the sea roars in the most natural 
and terrible way. From this distressing 
situation Miss Blnnt is rescued by the semi¬ 
idiot and inarticulate fisher-girl of melo¬ 
drama, and is dressed up in the fisher-girl’s 
attire. As she makes her way home in this 
guise, she meets Mr. Frazer, an energetic 
young naval officer, employed in the pursuit 
of smugglers. Naturally they fall in love 
with each other, the heroine having the start 
by a day or two, as Mr. Frazer is detained by 
the coquetry of Dolly, the giddy and gay, 
while Annie is the demure and domestic 
heroine. It were long to tell how Jack, the 
brother of the fisher-girl, is accused of being 
concerned in the death of a revenue officer, 
how the evidence of Annie, and the courage 
of the fisher-girl Jeanne, disprove the charge, 
bow vice is punished, and how poetic justice 
comes by its own. Mr. Frazer is appointed 
to the Royal George, which gallant vessel as 
we know went down; and we decline 
further to reveal the secrets of Miss Agnes 
Macdonald, who has written this really 
pretty tale, apparently for girls. The 
book is an excellent substitute for the works 
of Miss Yonge, and as such we recommend 
it to families. We would like to have made 
Jeanne, the inarticulate fisher-girl, in love 
with Mr. Frazer, which would have intro¬ 
duced some pretty complications. But the 
story is very well as it stands. 

A Uomomce'of Acadia is a novel in which 
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a daughter and grand-daughter of Mr. 
Charles Knight have completed a sketch 
■which he left unfinished. The chief inci¬ 
dents and characters are drawn from the 
early history of Nova Scotia, the times of 
French and Scotch adventurers. Perhaps 
history never supplied the materials ready 
made of a more sad and beautiful story. 
There is a fervour of unrewarded love, a 
crossing of passions, a wealth of terrible in¬ 
cidents, which are only equalled in natural 
interest by the legend of the Niflungs und 
Volsungs. Things might so easily have 
gone well with Victoire and Jeanne Marie, 
with De la Tour and William Alexander, 
and in the tumult of civil and religious war 
they do go so hopelessly ill. Marie Jeanne 
and Victoire are cousins, Acadian maidens, 
the latter betrothed to William Alexander, 
son of Lord Stirling, who dies before their 
marriage. De la Tour, the patriotic French 
defender of the French settlement, is in love 
with Yictoire, and Jeanne Marie is in love 
with De la Tour. On Alexander’s death Yic¬ 
toire marries De la Tour, while Jeanne Marie 
is compelled to marry De la Tour’s deadly 
enemy, D’Aulnay de Chernise. In the pri¬ 
vate war between De la Tour and De Cher- 
nis6, Victoire is captured by De Chernise, 
her garrison slain before her eyes, and she 
is only saved, by her cousin’s intercession, 
to die of the shock in De la Tour's arms, 
v murmuring deliriously about her first lover. 
This death-scene is the central point of 
the novel, and here the writers of the 
romance do justice to the tragic elevation 
of the theme. In the course of years De 
Chemise dies, and De la Tour marries 
Jeanne Marie, who has loved him all the 
time. He of course is still faithful in heart 
to the memory of Victoire, as she was to 
that of Alexander, and thus no two passions 
are fulfilled. One can only regret that the 
subject did not come under the notice of the 
writer of Esmond and of Denis Duval. It is 
still readable and touching, iu spite of 
writing which is sometimes languid, and 
inability to supply local colouring, in this 
combined effort of Mr. Knight and his 
family. A. La.no. 


Les Archives du Vatican. Par M. Gachard, 
de 1’Academic et de la Commission Royale 
d’Histoire de Belgique, des Academies de 
Vienne, de Madrid, d’Amsterdam, &c. 
(Bruxelles : G. Muquardt, editeur, Henry 
Merzbach, successeur, Libraire de la Cour, 
1874.) 

The magnificent collection of Records be¬ 
longing to the Apostolic See has for cen¬ 
turies not only been closed to the public in 
general, but even as late as the year 1853 
the reply given to the Belgian Minister at 
Rome, upon application being made for M. 
Gachard to have admission to the Vatican 
Library, was that no one was allowed to 
attempt to intrude there, under pain of ex- 
communication. 

Nevertheless, Marini, who had had them 
under his care for forty years, wrote a history 
of them, which was published after his death 
by Cardinal Mai in 1825. M. Gachard sup¬ 
poses that Marini must have written before 
the year 1810, inasmuch as he makes no allu¬ 
sion to the removal of the Pontifical Archives 


from Rome to Paris in that year, by order 
of Napoleon. From this volume, as well as 
from the accounts which exist in the Na¬ 
tional Archives of France, and from re¬ 
searches made by himself personally at 
Rome during the term of a five years’ resi¬ 
dence in the Eternal City, M. Gachard has 
produced a most valuable history both of 
the documents themselves—though, of course, 
his account contains nothing about their 
details—and of their fortunes from the four¬ 
teenth century to the present day. 

We can only express our wonder both at 
the enormous number of volumes and at the 
small amount of loss that has been sus¬ 
tained by their pillage in 1810, and their 
subsequent restoration to their proper home. 
Readers may form some idea of the his¬ 
torical treasures that yet remain uncalen¬ 
dared and unknown, when we say that the 
number of cases in which the books and 
papers were contained exceeded 3,000, and 
that the cost of transport from Rome to 
Paris nearly reached 25,000?. 

The most interesting part of M. Gachard’s 
brochure is that in which he describes the 
volumes which come under the head of 
Nunziatura di Fiandra. Father Theiner, 
who had succeeded Marini as Keeper of the 
Archives, permitted him to see and judge of 
these documents for himself, and he has 
given us a few details of the contents of six 
of these volumes, which refer to the latter 
half of the sixteenth century. What will 
most interest English readers is the descrip¬ 
tion of what was going on whilst Cardinal 
Pole was detained in the Low Countries on 
his way to England at the commencement of 
the reign of Mary. All these letters are 
contained in two volumes, numbered respec¬ 
tively D. 3,392 and D. 3,393, in the Nnnzia- 
tura di Fiandra. The next volume jumps 
over a period of nearly forty years, beginning 
in the winter of 1592. 

We cannot attempt to give any, even the 
briefest analysis of any of these papers, 
which suggest to us the thought how much 
remains to be done as regards these Vatican 
documents. The Vatican Transcripts at the 
British Museum are a miserably deficient col¬ 
lection, and what Father Theiner has added 
to them in bis splendid collection of Munn- 
menta Vaticana is simply a small specimen 
of the treasures contained in that magnificent 
repository. M. Gachard, in alluding to the 
late Father Theiner’s kindness and courtesy, 
speaks of them as being equal to his know¬ 
ledge. He probably has not very minutely 
inspected the numerous volumes of docu¬ 
ments for which we are indebted to Father 
Theiner. Had he done so, he could scarcely 
have complimented him on his knowledge of 
history. The headings and the table of con¬ 
tents prefixed to the documents he has pub¬ 
lished betray either great ignorance of the 
facts of English history, or great carelessness 
in deputing this part of his task to very in¬ 
competent hands. The papers, also, in the 
volume which refers principally to Scottish 
and Irish ecclesiastical affairs, are full of 
faults of transcription and errors of press. 
In this respect they form a remarkable con¬ 
trast to the editorial skill displayed by the 
writers in the employment of the Master of 
the Rolls- Nicholas Pocock. 


CUItREXT THEOtOGT. 

Lenten Sermons, preached chiefly to Young Men 
at the Universities, between A.D. 1858— 1874. By 
the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.P., Regius Professor of 
Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church, (ten¬ 
don : James Parker and Co.; Rivingtons. 1874.) 
Every one will be thankful for the appearance of 
this volume, which furnishes, perhaps, the worthi¬ 
est representation of a mind that has exercised on 
two generations an influence, if not unmixedly for 
good, yet sustained exclusively by force of good¬ 
ness. There is probably no one how living com¬ 
parable to Hr. Pusey for practical insight into the 
phenomena of the conscience, combined with the 
power of influencing it; and in Sermons like these 
wo have him dealing directly with the human 
conscience, the most interesting and most fruitful 
of the subjects he is accustomed to deal with, even 
if the powers shown in his controversial works he 
not inferior. Here there is nothing controversial, 
and little argumentative. It would indeed he no 
credit to the author if it could be said that his 
practical moral teaching was quite irrespective of 
the theological system with which his name is 
identified; but it is his wisdom to know that the 
way to make a system practically efficacious is 
not to enunciate it repeatedly, far less to attempt 
to demonstrate it, but to take it for granted as a 
whole, and apply it in detail; its deepest principles, 
at least, being rather assumed than stated afresh. 
.Most of the sermons, naturally, belong to the 
well-known Lenten courses at St. Mart’s and St. 
Giles’s, Oxford, organised by the late Bishop; a 
few were preached similarly at Great St. Mary’s, 
Cambridge; and others (including the latest) at 
College services in Christ Church. Perhaps the 
two which, if not the best as sermons, give the 
highest impression of versatility and rhetorical 
power, are the Knightsbridge sermon (previously 
published separately) on “ Our Pharisaism,” and 
one of very similar tone on Dives, also preached 
in a fashionable London church. The rest, though 
specially adapted to their academical audiences, 
have nothing obtrusively academical in their tone 
or subjects: indeed, perhaps a little more such 
character in one direction, and less in another, 
might have been desirable. Wo could have spared 
such fragments of scholastic method as the enume¬ 
ration (more than once repeated) of the seven 
deadly sins; and the statement, in the sermon on 
“ The Losses of the Saved,” of what may be eallod 
the primitive oriental theory of a Purgatory con¬ 
fined to the Day of Judgment, serves rather to 
distract attention from the practical lesson than 
to enforce it. On the other hand, it is rather 
curious that the correctness of the A. V. in Acts 
xxvi. 28 is assumed without question—still more 
so, that we find revived (of course also without 
discussion) the explanation of 8t. Paul's “ thorn 
in the flesh ” which Bishop Bull rejected with 
such horror. But things like these do not detract 
appreciably from the value of the book: they 
might irritate a hearer for the moment, but they 
cannot mislead or perplex a reader. Knowing 
the influence Dr. Pusey has had as a preacher, it 
would be rash to say liis sermons are less effective 
to bear than to read; but it may safely be said 
that every one will learn much from reading these 
sermons, whether he has already heard any of them 
or no. 

Apoltos: or, The Wag of God: a Plea for the 
Religion of Scripture. By A. Cleveland Coxe, 
Bishop of Western New York. (London: James 
Parker & Co., 1874.) Bishop Coxe was the author 
of » number of devotional end ecclesiastical verses, 
published as long ago ns 183f), one of the most 
graceful and not the least popular of the many 
similar collections of that time, the aftermath of 
the Christian Year. It was remarkable that such 
a boyish work should contain so much genuine 
oetrv—still more remarkable that it should coni¬ 
ine, in a way th£n rare on this side of the 
Atlantic, strict Tractarian principles with warm 
and earnest sympathy for the religious strength 
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and -weakness of “ Dissenters.” The fruit of this 
moderation of temper is to be seen in the fact that 
the writer’s mental and theological attitude has 
remained unchanged for more than thirty years. 
He invites the pious and orthodox members of the 
respectable “denominations” in America—who 
are disgusted at the extravagances to which their 
religious anarchy has given rise—to come and 
study with him “ the way of God more perfectly,” 
which will, he has little doubt, lead to their 
hearty union in the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
The tone and style are such as recal to mind the 
academical origin of Tractarianism; for the de¬ 
cline, in one part, into the manner of newspaper 
controversy, is no doubt intentional, and, so to 
speak, dramatic ; and the merits of the book may 
perhaps serve to render credible the alleged fact 
that the Episcopalian mission is the only one that 
has had any success among the Mormonites. 

The Solidity of True Religion, and other Sermons 
preached in London duriny the General Elec tion 
and Mission Week, February, 1874. Bv C. J. 
Vaughan, D.D., Master of the Temple, and Chap¬ 
lain in Ordinary to the Queen. (London : Henry 

5. King & Co., 1874.) We spoke so lately of the 
characteristics of Dr. Vaughan's preaching that 
this book does not require any detailed notice; 
else it would deserveone, having more “ backbone” 
than any four sermons in Words of Hope. 

Jesus the Messiah. By Charles T. Beke, Pli.D., 
Fellow and Medallist of the Royal Geographical 
Society; Author of “Origines Biblieae, kc. 
(London: Triibuer & Co., 1874.) The cobbler 
who goes beyond his last is supposed to make 
himself ridiculous; but it is not because ho has 
tastes not confined to his trade, but because his 
tastes as well as his trade are those of a cobbler. 
When a clever man, habituated to an intellectual 
pursuit, writes on a subject which he has only- 
studied very superficially, the result cannot be scien¬ 
tific and may be grotesque, but it is not unlikely to 
be interesting and even suggestive. The late Dr. 
Beke published this book anonymously two years 
ago, to prove the proposition implied in the title. 

.1 ust before his death he had directed the remaining 
copies to be issued with his name, as “ a reply- 
anticipatory to the work Supernatural Religion." 
He differed from the author of that work in 
having no a priori reluctance to accept miracles if 
suflicientlv attested: he considered the first two 
Gospels, though not traceable to a single responsible 
author, to be substantially historical; the third 
to bo a bond fide collection of the Christian 
legendary cycle as believed in the second century; 
and the fourth to be a scandalous forcerv, clumsy 
and malevolent as well as fraudulent. From the 
three former he thought it possible to reconstruct 
a story of the life, teaching, and death of Jesus, 
correct, not only in outline, but in many of 
tho details; for His Resurrection, while the 
Evangelists are admitted to testify to the fact that 
it was believed, St. l’aul, ns the only witness whose 
evidence is authenticated by his name, is treated 
as practically the only one, and the evidence 
arrayed by him is received as authentic and de¬ 
monstrative. Dr. Beke may be said, in this last 
point, to play fast and loose with the uncertainty 
of his authorities, but so far there is nothing 
absurd in his conclusions. It is otherwise when 
he interprets St. Paul’s doctrine that the Resur¬ 
rection was a “ spiritual ” fact, into the belief that 
what “ was seen of Cephas, then of the Twelve,” 

6. c„ was the ghost of popular belief, that can be 
seen and not handled, while what any sane man 
would call the real Body remained in the tomb; 
still more when he imagines a vast clerical con¬ 
spiracy, of Gentile not Jewish origin, which deli¬ 
berately superseded St. Paul’s Gospel by forging 
St. John’s. It is a curious example of time's 
revenges that St. Paul should be selected as the 
patron of what is virtually a revived Ebionitism 
—it is asserted totidem verbis that the Apostle of 
the Gentiles was “ a Reformed Jew.” 

A Memoir of the Rev. John Keble, M. A.,lots Vicar 


of Hursley. Bv the Right Hon. Sir J. T. Cole¬ 
ridge, D.C.L. (Fourth and Cheaper Edition, 1874.) 
In this edition of Keble’s life, as in the last, no 
material alterations are made; for instance, pas¬ 
sages are left unaltered which allude to Bishop 
Patteson as living; the short preface, everyone 
will be sorry to see, ascribes tnis to the failing 
strength of the author. The new edition is thus 
chietly important as showing how many people 
are interested or edified by the fact, that a man far 
spiritually superior to most of his contemporaries 
did not find it possible to lead in our day a life 
much superior to that of many of them. 

The True. History of Joshua Davidson, Christian 
and Communist. By E. Lynn Linton. Sixth 
edition, with a new preface. (London: Chatto & 
Wiudus, 1874). The extensive popularity of this 
book is rather hard to account for. As a state¬ 
ment of the incongruity between modem society 
and a consistent enthusiast who took his moral 
ideal from the Gospels, it has far less plausibility 
than the little pamphlet Modem Christianity a 
Civilised Heathenism, written by one who had 
already a reputation as a pamphleteer; as an attempt 
to adapt the Gospel narrative to modern times it 
fails, and perhaps the authoress felt it failed, if only 
because the modern Joshua was compelled to take 
conscious account of his assumed predecessor. But 
the failure is not only manifest where it was unavoid¬ 
able ; there is a total absence of judgment in the 
attempted discrimination between the temporarv 
and permanent elements in the life of Christ. If 
anything is certain about Him, and may be con¬ 
sidered characteristic, it is that He refused to 
exchange His “ method ” of appealing to the con¬ 
science for a hold on working political forces. 
There were as many revolutionary elements in 
Galilee as in London, or even Paris, and in good 
hands they had almost as fair a chance of success; 
and therefore the reasons which then forbade a 
coalition with them must be such as apply 
now. In comparison with so fundamental a 
mistake, it is hardly worth pointing out that 
it is mediaeval tradition, not the Gospels, which 
suggested the “ Disputation ” in the Temple, 
and which led the authoress to make “ Mary ” a 
reclaimed prostitute, instead of a cured lunatic. 
And it is a really absurd catastropho that a man 
who had been shot by neither side in the Com¬ 
mune should lie killed by a Conservative mob in 
England—a fate that for at least a generation has 
never la-fallen anyone who did not do as much as 
Murphy to provoke if not to deserve it. The new 
preface adds nothing to what anyone might learn 
from the book itself, except the authoress's reason 
for avowing her name, viz., that everybody 
knew it. 

Speeches on Missions. By the Right Rev. Samuel 
Wilberforce, D.D., late Bishop of Winchester. 
Edited by the Rev. Ilenry Rowley. (London: 
W. W. Gardiner, 1874.) Mr. Rowley deserves 
thanks for having ventured on what is naturally 
a thankless task, as well as a laborious one, in 
disinterring these speeches from the series of con¬ 
temporary reports. Speeches at missionary meet¬ 
ings were among the chief fields of Bishop 
Wilberforce’s talents, and the next two or three 
generations would be vexed if they had no record 
of them; but his speeches were real speeches, 
meant to be heard, not read; and it must be con¬ 
fessed that a volume of them is rather monotonous 
reading. 

Clearer Liyht; or, the Teachings of the Bible re¬ 
specting the Creation, the. Original Inhabitants of 
the. Earth, the Diversities of the Human Race, and 
other Questions of the Day. By a Layman. 
(London: Elliot Stock, 1874.) It is a real mis¬ 
fortune for the author of this extraordinary little 
book that he did not live in the second century. 
If he had, he would probably have just escaped 
excommunication, ana would now be quoted as 
remarkably anticipating the results of modern 
science, and showing the freedom with which 
Scripture might safely be interpreted; as it is, he 


shows that he has learnt nothing either about 
Scripture or science from coming 1,700 years later. 
His book is naive, crude, ignorant to the last de¬ 
gree, but not very ill-written. 

William Henry Simcox. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mr. Serjeant Cox has in the press a treatise 
on Heredity and Hybridism, in which he will 
adduce the various facts and arguments that sup¬ 
port his theory of the structure of all organised 
neings by the junction of two germs. 

Mr. and Mrs. Arthur O'Shaugnebsy have 
in the press a book entitled Toyland, a volume of 
stories “ fur grosse und kleine Kinder.” It will 
appear in their joint names, and will be published 
by Messrs. Daldy, Isbister and Co. 

Messrs. Chatto and Windtjs will publish im¬ 
mediately, by arrangement with the author, an 
English translation of the Comte de Paris’ His- 
toire de la Guerre Civile en Amerique. 

JuArez, the late President of Mexico, has left 
in MS. an interesting autobiography, which is to 
be shortly published. 

The collected edition of Mr. Sydney Dobell's 
works, of which we spoke some weeks ago, will 
be issued in two handsome volumes. The publi¬ 
cation is postponed until about the end of January. 
Messrs. Smith, Elder aDd Co. will, we understand, 
be the publishers. 

Out of the World is the name of the new novel 
bv Miss llealy (Mdme. Charles Bigot), which 
Messrs. Sampson Low and Marston will issue in 
about a month. It may be remembered that Miss 
Healy’a earlier novel, Lakeville, speedily reached 
a second edition. 

It may interest Orientalists to learn that Mr. 
Reginald Stuart Poole has identified, among un¬ 
classed oriental coins in the British Museum, a 
silver coin of Shah Shujiia’, second son of Shah 
Jehan, and one of the competitors for the throne 
in the war of the succession that ended with the 
accession of Aurangzeeb. The reverse-area of 
the coin bears the inscription, “ Mohammad Shah 
Shujiia’, Biidshiih Ghazee; ” the obverse-area bears 
the date l(Xi 8 , and in the margin the names and 
qualities of the four Orthodox Khaleefehs, a cir¬ 
cumstance in direct contradiction of Aurangzeeb’s 
charge of Shiya'ism. The coin in all respects 
bears a close resemblance to Murad Baksh’s silver 
money (Prinsep, ed. Thomas, ii. p. 40, Useful 
Tables). 

We may also mention the acquisition by the 
British Museum, through the kindness of Colonel 
Seton Guthrie, R.E., of a Patan Sultan of Dehli 
hitherto unknown, Mahmud, son of Mohammad 
Ibn Taghlak, who must have been the pretender 
(P) set up after the accession of Feerdz III. in 
7o2, the date borne on the coin (Thomas, Chro¬ 
nicles of the Redans, p. ^150). Colonel Guthrie 
possesses a second specimen. 

Mr. W. J. Craig, of Trinity College, Dublin, 
has been engaged for many years back on a 
Glossary of the Obsolete Words, and Senses of 
Words, in Shakspere's Plays and Poems, with full 
illustrations from contemporary writers. He treats 
the words more fully than Nares does, and takes 
in particles as well as longer words. Mr. Craig 
has also long made a special study of Shakspere's 
play of Cymbeline, and has undertaken to edit it 
for the New Shakspere Society. 

Mr. Skeat is to edit a second collection of 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales for the Clarendon 
Press School Series. This, with Dr. Morris's first 
set, and Mr. Skeat’s first set, will make three 
Chaucer volumes in the Series, and Dr. Morris's 
Minor-Poems Selections will add a fourth. 

We understand that a selection of Addison’s 
Spectator Papers, gathered under the different sub¬ 
jects they treat of, is also to be added to the 
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Clarendon Press Series. It will make an inte¬ 
resting volume. 

The series of publications of the English Dia¬ 
lect Society for the year 1873 has already been 
announced as follows,'viz.:—(1) Reprinted Glos¬ 
saries, 1—7, Series B, Part I.; (2) A Bibliogra- 

? hical List of Books relating to Dialects, Series A, 
’art I.; (3) A Glossary of Swaledale Words, by 
Captain Ilarland, Series C, Part I. Of these 
only the first has yet been issued; and, though 
the others have been long delayed, the delay has 
been inevitable, owing to the difficulty of com¬ 
piling the Bibliographical List, which is the work 
of many hands. But meanwhile the publications 
for 1874 are making good progress, and may be 
expected to be completed by the end of the year, 
as promised in last year’s report. The list of 
them is as follows:—(4) A History of English 
Sounds, by H. Sweet, Esq., Series D, Part I., to 
be published for the Philological and English 
Dialect Societies conjointly ; (5) Reprinted Glos¬ 
saries, 8—14, Series B, Part II., of which Glossaries 
8-12 are already printed ; (6) Ray’s Collection of 
Words, from the edition of 1691, with additions 
from various sources, to which will be appended 
Thoresby’s Letter to Ray, also containing a glos¬ 
sary, Series B, Nos. 16-17, Part III. Nearly all 
the responsibility for five out of six of these works 
has fallen upon Mr. Skeat, in consequence of the 
difficulty of completing other promised contribu¬ 
tions in good time; but, as some of these are now 
well advanced, other members will take their 
share of the work in coming years. The publica¬ 
tions for 1876 are not yet fixed upon definitively, 
hut enough has been promised to provide, not 
only for next year, but for 1876 also. 

The last number of the Arbeiterfreund —the 
Berlin organ of the “ Central Association for pro¬ 
moting the Welfare of the Working Classes,” 
edited by Professor Gneist of Berlin, and Profes¬ 
sor Bohmert of Zurich—contains a German trans¬ 
lation by Dr. M. Waldeck, with notes adding some 
curious and interesting facts, of Mr. Cliffe Leslie’s 
recent essay in the Fortnightly Review on the 
“Movements of Agricultural Wages in Europe.” 
The publication of the number of the Arbeiter freund 
referred to has been delayed by Professor (ineist's 
visit to the United States. 

The death is announced from Paris of M. 
Taschereau, late director of the National Library. 
He was specially entrusted with the preparation 
of the catalogues, and was known in literature by 
his editions of Moliere, Boufflers, and the corre¬ 
spondence of Grimiu and Diderot, and by his 
histories of the life and writings of Molifere and 
Corneille. 

The flag is a factor of such importance in 
French politics, that M. Gustave Desjardins has 
done well in publishing a complete volume of 
Researches on French Flags. The work is entirely 
based on authentic and official MSS., tapestries, 
tombs, contemporary engravings, &c., and the 
author gives the banner, standards, and pennons 
of the French Monarchy from Charlemagne down¬ 
wards, while he has rescued from oblivion the 
Huguenot flag, and the National flag under 
which the French freed themselves from the 
English yoke during the Hundred Years’ War. 
He also traces the history of the naval and mili¬ 
tary flags, and of the national marks, cross, 
scarf, cockade, &c., together with the result of his 
researches on the French feu ; the devices of the 
kings from the time of St. Louis, and their per¬ 
sonal emblems to Louis XIV., the liveries of the 
House of France, and of its different branches, 
&c. The work, which is copiously illustrated, is 
published by Messrs. Morel et Oie. at the price of 
fifty francs. 

_ The Nation announces that a brief and authen¬ 
tic account of the origin of the names of the 
several states and territories of the Union is to be 
undertaken bv a committee of the American 
Antiquarian Society. 


The Italian Government has determined on 
establishing three large libraries at Rome—the 
Alessandrina, at the University; the Casanatense, 
at the Minerva; the Angelica, in the old convent 
of St. Augustin. These libraries are already in 
existence, but they will be considerably enlarged, 
and will be enriched with immense treasures in 
the shape of books and manuscripts which have 
hitherto been buried in the old convents. It has 
not yet been decided whether the Vallicelliana 
library, established in the monastery of San Felipo, 
shall be preserved or dispersed. 

In the Recist.a de Espaha Senor M. A. Marti 
nez’s studies upon Property bring him to the 
communistic theories, and he sketches the Socialist 
Utopias of Plato, Sir Thomas More, Campanella, 
and Morelly. He points out that none of the modern 
Utopians have any right to rejoice in Plato’s book, 
for the spirit in which it is conceived is opposed 
to the humanitarian philosophy which forms their 
basis. Plato’s highest conception of social organ¬ 
ism is not even the nation, but the city. Senor 
Martinez points out a certain resemblance between 
the social orders of the Republic and those of 
India. Victor Balaguer sketches the life of Fol- 
quet, the Provencal poet, who late in life became 
an ecclesiastic, and distinguished himself for 
cruelty and treachery in the crusade against the 
Albigenses. The beauty of his poetry is less 
apparent than the ugliness of his life. Senor 
Evaristo Marten Contreras de Rajas, in an article 
on “ The Transit of Venus,” laments the apathy 
which exists in Spain with reference to the scientific 
movements of the age. An interesting account of 
Spanish and American work at the Zendavesta is 
taken from the Augsburg Gazette. 

The November number of the Danish magazine, 
Ret Nittende Aarhundrede, opens with a very 
good poem in terza rima, by Professor Chr. Mol- 
bech, the translator of Dante. A. C. Larsen, in 
an “ Open Letter to Professor Clausen,” continues 
the anti-theological polemic that has made his 
name so famous lately in Denmark. Dr. Georg 
Brandes concludes his weighty and brilliant study 
of Paul Ilevse. Ad. Hansen translates from 
Swinburne's Songs before Sunrise, the “ Pilgrims ” 
and “ Genesis.” The translation is accurate and 
sympathetic, but it is not wonderful that the 
Danish fails to render fully the delicate melody of 
the first-named poem. The number further con¬ 
tains a very charming study of the poems of the 
late Ludvig Bddtcher. E. Brandes gives a criti¬ 
cism of some of the dramatic individualities in 
the works of Holberg and Heiberg, and finally a 
statement of the present position of the Rigsdag 
in relation to the Danish National Theatre. The 
praise we accorded to the first number of the 
magazine is, at least, equally due to this the 
second, and the contents are of more varied in¬ 
terest. 

German child-literature continues to flourish 
as of old, and among its most recent additions 
none deserves more praise than the Pen and Ink 
Sketches of Animal Life by Aglaia von Enderes, 
which have just been published at Buda-Pesth. 

Db. Franz Reber has completed Parts I. 
and II. of his History of Modem German Art 
from the end of the last century to the Exhibition 
at Vienna, 1873, considered in relation to the con¬ 
dition of contemporaneous Art in France, Bel¬ 
gium, Holland, England, Italy, and Russia. 

A conference was lately held at Munich to 
deliberate on the best means of dealing with the 
question of Dr. Ukert's well-known Encyclopaedia 
of Modem European History. The scheme origi¬ 
nally proposed by him embraced all the States of 
Europe, but he unfortunately did not secure the 
completion of many of the separate histories; and 
the committee with whom rests the direction of 
the further prosecution of this task have had a 
herculean labour to reorganise the undertaking. 
They now announce that the fifth volume of the 
History of Sweden, the earlier volumes of which 
ware written by Professor Gejer, has been com¬ 


pleted by Councillor Carlson of Stockholm, and 
will appear in a few days; while the fourth vo¬ 
lume or the History of Poland by J. Caro is in 
the press. The histories of Switzerland, Prussia, 
Bavaria, and Italy have been assigned to compe¬ 
tent authorities and are promised at an early date, 
while negotiations are in hand for the completion 
of the remainder of the unfinished histories. 

An article by Signor Cesare Paoli in the last 
number of the Archioio Storico, shows that Italian 
students of Florentine history are not as yet pre¬ 
pared to sacrifice Dino Compagni to the recent 
attacks of Herr Scheffer Boichorst in his Floren- 
tiner Studien. Signor Paoli admits the discrepan¬ 
cies which are proved to exist between Dino on 
the one hand, and documentary evidence or 
Villani on the other; but after giving a summary 
of all these passages he still asks if they are 
enough to condemn Dino's chronicle as a forgery 
of the sixteenth century. Errors of fact, he 
urges, are not sufficient proof of falsity in a con¬ 
temporary chronicle; nor is the verbal agreement 
of Dino in the Villani in some passages a sufficient 

E roof that Dino's chronicle was based by some 
iter forger on that of Villani. Herr Boichorst's 
method is founded on a prejudice and an assump¬ 
tion. The prejudice is, that Dino's chronicle is a 
forgery; the assumption is, that it is founded 
entirely on Villani. Given those two points, the 
method is tolerably simple; if Dino agrees with 
Villani it is a sign that he has copied from him ; 
if he differs from him, he is acting from a delibe¬ 
rate desire to contradict him; if he adds anything 
to Villani's account, it is a clear proof that he is 
inventing. Moreover, if the statements of Dino 
are confirmed by original documents, that only 
shows that the forger had seen the documents and 
availed himself of them; if the statements of 
Dino are not confirmed by the documents, then, of 
course, they are mere forgeries, “ By this method 
of criticism," complains Signor Paoli, “ Dino is 
damaged by what he omits as well as by whit ho 
narrates, damaged equally whether what he lies 
told is correct or incorrect.” It is to be hoped 
that the controversy which Herr Boichorst has 
now definitely raised about Dino's authenticity 
will not be allowed to settle without a thorough 
sifting of the question. Besides the charm of 
Dino’s chronicle in itself, its importance for the 
knowledge of Dante is so great, that many ques¬ 
tions about the interpretation of the Divina Corn- 
media must remain suspended till Dino's value as 
an authority be decidedly settled. 

In noticing the death of Mr. John Gough 
Nichols just a year ago, we drew attention to the 
varied and valuable labours of his busy life. His 
brother, Mr. R. C. Nichols, F.S.A., has now 
published a detailed Memoir of the antiquary, to¬ 
gether with a complete list of the works of which 
he was either the author or editor. Many of 
these are important contributions to the depart¬ 
ments of antiquarian and genealogical literature, 
and all are distinguished by what we must term 
an exceptional love of truth. Mr. Nichols com¬ 
bined in a rare degree the habits of research which 
are common to all genuine antiquaries and the 
facile literary style which few of them possess. 
He was a good scholar, well acquainted not only 
with the broad track, but also with the by-way3 
of history, and as ready to impart information as 
he was eager to acquire it. It was perhaps his 
modesty that kept him back from the accomplish¬ 
ment of any one great work with which his 
name will be permanently associated; but it is 
only fair to add that all that is most valuable in 
the new edition of Whitaker's History of Whalley 
is from his pen, and that the aid which he gave to 
Sir R. 0. lloare in the History of South Wiltshire 
was of the most solid character. We never take 
up the Gentleman's Magazine without regretting 
that it passed out of Mr. Nichols's management, 
and now possesses nothing to distinguish it from 
the general “ ruck ” of periodicals. Is there no 
one left to assume the post which he once so ably- 
filled, and to direct the course of genealogical re- 
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search to better objects than the increase of family 
pride? 

The second chapter of Mr. Peter Bayne's 
“ Charles I. and his Father ” in the Contemporary 
Review is hardly so satisfactory as the first. 
There is, no doubt, the same insight into charac¬ 
ter, the same readiness to abandon old prejudices, 
the same determination to ask how the world 
looked when viewed through the eyes of the per¬ 
son whom he is for the time describing, rather 
than merely to ask how it looked through the eyes 
of that person's adversaries. Yet, though Mr. 
Bayne’s Charles I. is a far nearer approach to the 
real man than Lord Macaulay’s or Mr. Forster's, 
it leaves much to be desired. The idea which 
Mr. Bayne shares with most other writers, that 
Charles’s first answer to the Petition of Right -was 
the result of shuffling and evasion, is one which 
falls to the ground when once the full records of 
that important session are examined, and it is seen 
that Charles's hesitation was shared by that large 
party in the House of Lords which, headed by- 
Bristol and Arundel, stood entirely aloof from 
Buckingham and the Court. Again, Mr. Bayne is 
only repeating the popular story when he says that 
“Charles had no sooner pocketed the subsidies and 
prorogued Parliament, than he contemptuously 
broke his promise.” If Mr. Bayne had examined 
the evidence himself, instead of writing from other 
people’s statements who let their wishes overpower 
their judgments, he would certainly have come to 
the conclusion that no fact is known to justify so 
harsh a sentence. But the great defect in the 
article is the failure to remember that if Charles's 
attachment to Laud must have seemed very 
like Popery in the eyes of the Parliament of 
1629, the resolution of the Parliament of 1G29 to 
call in question the slightest deviation from the 
Calvinistic creed must have seemed with even 
neater reason something very like persecution. 
Charles’s remedy for the disease was not a wise 
one. But there can be no doubt that he believed 
it to be called for by the circumstances of the 
case. The idea of the Commons was uniformitv 
af doctrine. Charles’s idea was uniformity of 
ritual, with silence on disputed points of doctrine. 
Mr. Bayne speaks well and wisely with no little 
indignation against those who speak of Laud as 
an imbecile, and in the main he is doubtless right 
in his estimate of the causes of Laud's failure. 
But there is a passage in Laud's correspondence 
-which he does not appear to have noticed, and 
which admits us into that higher mood which 
makes even his mistakes and blindness seem 
almost respectable. His correspondent Vossius 
wanted to know something about the session of 
1629, then just brought to an untimely end. On 
July 14 Laud answers:— 

“Omnem ego semper mod lnpidem. no pnblice 
acopulosiic illue et pcrplexHoquaestioucs eoram populo 
tractarentur; n« pietatem et charititem sub specie 
veri violaremus. Moderate, semper suasi. ne fervida 
ingenia, et quibus religio non < s: summa curse, tur- 
barent omnia. N<xi forte hoc plaeuit, sod memini 
tamer] quam serio suis Salvator clmritntem commend- 
avit. Quam caute patienterque voluit Apostolus cum 
infirmis agi. Si his artibus peream, fnctus inter liti- 
gantes victori, nt solet. praeila, merces mea mecum, 
nec extra me, nisi in Deo, solatium quacram. Interim 
quae sporo pauciora sunt, quae timeo multa. Nec 
habet Keformata Ecelesia quod magis duleat caveat- 
quo, quam gladio undique apuil alias gentes petita. ne 
apud nos vosquo ubi tutius degit, propriis manibus 
laccra, gravioro ecissura, in partes primo, di-inde 
paullatim dividondo in minutiae et sie in nihilum 
evaneseat.” 

The whole passage is in many ways worth study¬ 
ing for those who wish to understand the position 
of Laud and Charles in religious matters. 


H0TE8 OF TRAVEL. 

Tub Chambers of Commerce throughout France 
hmve just received intimation from the governor 
of the islands of Saint Pierre and Miquelon off 
Newfoundland, of the erection of a steam whistle 


for use in foggy and snowv weather, at Galantry, 
close to the lighthouse. The whistle will sound 
for six seconds at a time every minute, during the 
continuance of such weather, and on the arrival of 
the Halifax mail boat. It will he audible at a 
distance of from ten to fifteen miles. 

From the Moscow Gazette it appears that dur¬ 
ing the present year gold has been obtained in 
large quantities from the region of the Upper 
Amur, m Eastern Siberia, and up to the date of 
the communication it amounted to 160 puds of 
pure metal. 

The recent levelling party charged with the 
duty of determining the respective heights of the 
Aral and Caspian Seas has just returned to 
Orenburg. The calculations make the height of 
the Sea of Aral 260 feet above the Mertui-Kulduk 
Bay of the Caspian, Rnd 105 feet above the sea 
level. Previous calculations had mode the differ¬ 
ence between the Aral and the Caspian 117 feet 
only ; the present measurements therefore cannot 
be Held to be thoroughly trustworthy until it is as¬ 
certained whether the surprising increase in differ¬ 
ence between the height of the two seas is due to 
a rise of the waters of the Aral or (as is probable) 
to a depression of those of the Caspian. In the 
latter case the Aral will of course lie less than 106 
feet above sea-level. 

The Oxus Expedition has also completed its 
labours, and Colonel Stoletof, Major Wood, M. 
Smirnoff, the botanist, and M. Severtsoff, the 
zoologist, will all return by way of the eastern 
channel of the Oxus to Fort Kazalinsk, whence 
M. Severtsoff will make his way to Tashkent, 
while M. Barbot de Mnrny, a geologist, has under¬ 
taken to cross the Kizyl Kum desert to Samar- 
cand. 

The discovery of petroleum springs on the 
Liineburg Heaths in Northern Germany promises 
to convert this once barren and apparently un¬ 
available tract into what might by comparison be 
designated as an El Dorado. Borings were made 
at'Oberg by Hanoverian and French surveyors as 
early as 186.3, but then the measures taken failed 
to confirm the opinion which had been previously 
advanced of the presence of oil. Since then the 
heath has been drained and rendered fit for culti¬ 
vation, and recently it has been shown that petro¬ 
leum can be obtained by simple borings, and that 
at some spots, as at the village of Wietze, Jthe 
sand is saturated with rock-oil. In this part of 
the heath since 1862, when the owner of the land 
caused a shaft to be sunk, petroleum has been 
obtained without intermission, although the pro¬ 
cess adopted forits extraction has consisted in little 
more than a mere washing of the sand, through 
which the oil was suffered to run into vessels 
prepared for its reception. In clearness, purity, 
and specific weight, the I.iinehurg oil is said to be 
identical with the American rock-oils, and it is 
almost without smell of any kind. 

I)r. Ph. Wolff has sent a report to the 
Alhjemcine Zeituny of the present condition of the 
German colonies founded in Palestine in 1872. 
At that time the attempt to make settlements of 
this kind in the Holy Land was limited to Haifa 
and Jaffa, but now there are in all five German 
colonies—Jerusalem, Ramleh, and Garona having 
been included in the national scheme of colonisa¬ 
tion. About 600 persons are distributed over the 
different areas, and thus far it would appear from 
Dr. Wolff's report that the missions have been 
conducted with judgment and success, and that 
the various experiments in farming and cultivating 
the land in accordance w ith European maxims of 
agriculture and horticulture hid fair to produce 
important results, which cannot fail to have a 
wide-spread influence on the future development 
of the districts. The direction of the mission rests 
now exclusively with Dr. Christoph Hermann, 
who reports that its expenditure for 1873 was 
met by the sums subscribed for its support, and 
that it has at its command a capital of 150,000 
florins. 


Russia has until recently drawn the greater 
quantity of her coal from England, but the discovery 
some years ago of deep and extensive coal-beds in 
the Jekaterinoslaw district has now enabled her to 
dispense with foreign supplies. These newly opened 
mines, which are in the lands of the Don Cossacks, 
lie at a depth of about 200 feet, and the yield has 
this year been so abundant that many thousand 
tons have already been shipped from the port of 
Taganrog, although in 1870 not more than forty 
or fifty tons were raised. It is thought that if the 
mines continue to yield a steady supply, they may 
possibly exert a favourable influence on the Suez 
uanal steam navigation, which has hitherto been en¬ 
tirely dependent upon English resources. Indeed 
the whole length of the Mediterranean and allcoan- 
tries on the route to India and Japan have drawn 
their coal from England, and although owiDg to 
the difficulty of transport to the Sea of Azof and 
the mouth of the Dnieper, the thinness of the 
population and the agricultural occupations of the 
people of the intervening districts, a long time 
must elapse before the Jekaterinoslaw coal can 
compete in foreign markets with English coal, 
there seems every reason to expect that in time 
Russian supplies may he made, through the 
agency of railroads and increase of population, to 
form a very important item in the category of 
Russian exports. 

The city of Damascus has good reason to be 
anything hut gratified by the success of M. de 
Lesseps’ grand enterprise. Before the construction 
of the Suez Canal Damascus was the last place 
where the many thousands of Moslem pilgrims, 
coming from the vast populations of Central Asia, 
on their way to the Iledjaz, halted, not only to 
recruit tliei’r strength for the perilous journey 
across the, desert, but to purchase stores, baggage, 
animals, &c. Large purchases are also even now 
made of the gorgeous costumes worn in Central 
Asia, which Damascus manufactures. These 
are conveyed to Mecca and laid on the tomb of 
the Prophet, whereby they are deemed to acquire 
some of its sanctity, and are then carried back by 
their owners to their countries. The conservative 
feeling of fanaticism, however, has not been able 
to withstand the facilities and comforts of tho sea 
voyage through the canal to Jeddah, and the 
merchant also sends his goods that way. Damas¬ 
cus, therefore, now stands comparatively neglected. 

A party of English engineers have recently- 
surveyed, on behalf of the Viceroy of Egypt, the 
coal-field of Dranista, and excavated from it some 
360 tons of coal. This coal-field is situated about 
fifty miles to the south-west of the town of Salo¬ 
nika, and is enclosed by a range of mountains of 
crescent shape, commencing on the south at 
Mount Olympus, and terminating on the north at 
the Bay of Ivitros in the Gulf of Salonica. There 
is an aggregate thickness of about eight feet of 
coal, extending over a known area of about '2,(XX) 
acres; hut it is highly probable that the coal-field 
is of much greater extent, and the engineers are 
of opinion that there is a total area of thirty 
square miles in which the above thickness of coal 
would be found, and which in round numbers 
would contain 255,000,000 tons of coal, which 
appears to be of good quality. 

Dr. Gerhard Rohlfs’ new work Otter (lurch 
Africa , true to its title, carries its readers straight 
through Africa from one ocean to tho other. 
Since the death of Livingstone, this indefatigable 
traveller has ranked as the only explorer who has 
traversed the African continent from coast to 
coast, and it is no slight proof of his enterprise and 
skill that he should have undertaken all his earlier 
voyages at his own personal risk and outlay, and 
that the smallness of the sum—amounting to only 
2,600 thalers—which had been placed at his dis¬ 
posal in the year 1805 for the exploration of tho 
Tschad Lake Valley, did not deter him from 
undertaking that most arduous expedition. Yet 
however much we may admire his indomitable 
energy, courage, and tact in penetrating almost 
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single-handed into those dangerous regions, it is 
nuch to be regretted that his inadequate pecuniary 
resources made it impossible for the expedition to 
collect or purchase natural history specimens, or 
to undertake any exact astronomical or other 
scientific determinations. Dr. Rohlfs’ great merit as 
an explorer rests upon the signal ability with which 
he mastered the languages of the various negro 
and Berber tribes with whom he was brought 
in contact, and the extraordinary readiness with 
which he adapted himself to the peculiarities of 
the natives, and it was by these means that he 
was enabled to study the character and habits 
of the Africans in a manner never before at¬ 
tempted by any European. Nothing perhaps more 
clearly demonstrates the force of liis resolution 
than the fact of his having spent several years 
under the assumed character of a Mohammedan at 
Morocco in the study of the natives around him, 
and it is this intimate acquaintance with the 
people which imparts its special value to his re¬ 
marks on the ethnology of the African races. 


PAMSTHTE EXPLORATION FEND. 

9 Pall Mall East: Nov. 11,1874. 
Tee Ordnance Survey of Palestine, interrupted 
by the summer, by Lieutenant Conder’s visit to 
England, and by Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake's death, has 
been resumed. The new camp is at Ilalhul, site 
of the ancient town of the same name, a con¬ 
spicuous hill on the right of the road from Hebron 
to Jerusalem, and about five miles from the for¬ 
mer place. The party will be strengthened in a 
few days by the arrival of Lieutenant II. II. 
Kitchener, R.E., and will then consist entirely of 
Royal Engineers. 

On his way to Jerusalem Lieutenant Conder 
visited Abu Shusheh and Tell Gezer—the Gezer 
discovered by M. Clermont-Ganneau. It was on 
the top of a fiat hill, “rather more than a mile ’’from 
Tell Gezer, that the two Gezer stones were found, 
lie observed, as MV Ganneau had already pointed 
out, evidence of considerable work, the rock being 
cut in various places, and shallow troughs looking 
like sarcophagi with the sides knocked off lying 
about. In the same line as M. Ganneau’s two 
previously found inscriptions he was shown a 
long rough stone with two large letters about 
a foot in height cut in the end. Another stone 
to the south-east of the first was reported, 
bnt not seen. One of M. Ganneau’s two inscrip¬ 
tions is in the Serai at Jerusalem, the other in 
the Serai at Ramleh. The vexatious circum¬ 
stances which led to their being lost to the Pales¬ 
tine Fund belong to M. Ganneau’s history of this 
important find. This portion of the country has 
already been mapped by the Survey Expedition, 
but the work was done in the interval between the 
departure of Captain Stewart and the arrival of 
Lieutenant Conder, when the field-work was car¬ 
ried on by the two non-commissioned officers— 
Sergeant Black and Corporal Armstrong—and Mr. 
Drake’s hands were full with the organisation and 
management of the party, so that the archaeologi¬ 
cal harvest was small. 

Lieutenant Conder has made a discovery of 
great topographical interest in the Ilaran area of 
Jerusalem. On the platform of the Kubbet es 
Fakhra are two great cisterns, numbered by Major 
Wilson in the Notes to the Ordnance Survey of 
Jerusalem as one and three. The former is a 
tunnel 130 feet long and 24 feet wide, cut in the 
rock for 18 feet from the bottom to the springing 
of the arch; it runs north and south. The other 
runs north-east and south-west; and if their lines 
of direction were produced they would meet—a 
fact noticed by Captain Warren in the Recovery of 
Jerusalem —at the northern edge of the platform, 
where Captain Warren observed a hollow-sounding 
piece of ground. Lieutenant Conder, descending 
into the latter cistern with Sergeant Black, found 
the northern end closed by a wall evidently of 
n»ore modern construction, and built irregularly 
in an oblique line across it. The lower part is 


cemented, but above the cement the work is 
visible, and proves to be irregular in size, with 
broad mortar joints. The passage is roofed with 
a semicircular arch of fine masonry. The key¬ 
stone of the work is very narrow, and the 
voussoirs gradually increase in breadth as they 
approach the haunches. In this respect the work 
resembles that of the twin pools by the Convent 
of the Sisters of Zion. Lieutenant Conder thinks 
it probably Roman. At the end of the passage 
the voussoirs are cut irregularly by the wall, and 
there seems no doubt that the passage continues 
farther north. An examination of cistern No. 1 
showed the same later work, though in this case 
the cross-wall blocking up the passage was not so 
easily seen. The voussoirs, however, of the roof¬ 
ing arch run beyond in the same way. Lieutenant 
Conder thinks that the discovery of an extension 
of both tunnels goes far to prove a communication 
with the exterior. There is also, he notices, the 
side chamber in cistern No. 3 with a well mouth. 
He conjectures that this may be the House of 
Baptism, or more properly the bath room men¬ 
tioned in the Talmud. Captain Warren has 
already ( Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 200) suggested 
the sarno thing. Walter Besant. 


THE EXPLORATION OF THE ARCTIC REGIONS. 

We have been requested to publish the follow¬ 
ing letter:— 

To the President of the Royal Geographical 
Society. 

“ Sir, —Ten years ago when Arctic exploration 
was sought to be revived by the Royal Geo¬ 
graphical Society, all, 1 think, were agreed as to 
the main points of the subject, while a diversity 
of opinion arose regarding one point, which 
appears to me to be only of secondary importance 
now, namely, the route to be chosen. There was 
a great deal of discussion upon this point, and 
whether it would be more advisable for a new 
English expedition to proceed west of Greenland 
up Smith Sound, or east of it, anywhere in the 
wide sea between Greenland and Nowaya Zemlya. 

“ From the results arrived at by actual ex¬ 
ploration since 1805, and the light shed by it 
upon the subject, it appears to me that a real 
ground for any such diversity of opinion no more 
exists, as the most noteworthy fact brought out 
by the various recent Polar expeditions is a greater 
navigability in all parts of the Arctic seas than 
was formerly supposed to exist. 

“ For my part I readily admit that the Smith 
Sound route has turned out to be a great deal 
more practicable and navigable than could for¬ 
merly be surmised from the experience of Kane 
and Haves. Certainly both these attempts were 
made with insufficient means, Ivane’s Advance 
being only a sailing-brig, heavily laden, and blown 
about by unusually strong gales; and Hayes's 
schooner, the United States, a mere sailing vessel 
of 133 tons, not fit for navigation in the Arctic 
seas. When therefore Hall, in 1871, tried this 
route with the Polaris, he achieved most astound¬ 
ing results, for he sailed and steamed from Tes- 
siusak without interruption in one stretch through 
the ill-famed Melville Bay, Smith Sound, Ken¬ 
nedy Channel, and into new seas as far as 82° N. 
latitude, a distance of 700 miles, with the greatest 
ease in seven days, and even reached beyond the 
82nd parallel. Yet his vessel, the Polaris, was 
only a small, weak-powered steamer, by no means 
well fitted for the work, and manned by a motley 
crew hampered by Eskimo families and little 
children. 

“ While I thus readily admit my expectations 
to have been far exceeded by recent experience, 
similar progress has also been made on all the 
other routes into the central area of the Arctic 
regions, and a great deal has been achieved, even 
with small means. From the results already 
arrived at it is evident that with appropriate 
steam vessels making use of the experience gained, 


that central area will be penetrated as far as the 
North Pole, or any other point. 

“ As I cannot but think that an English ex¬ 
ploring expedition will soon leave for the Arctic 
regions, 1 take this opportunity to state to you 
explicitly, that I withdraw everything I formerly 
said that might be construed into a diversity of 
opinion on the main points at issue, and that I 
now distinctly approve beforehand of any route or 
direction that may be decided on for a new expe¬ 
dition by British geographers. 

“ For those expeditions which I myself have 
been able to set on foot since 1866, the most 
direct and shortest routes and the nearest goals 
seemed the most advisable, as only very small 
means could be raised, and these chiefly by pro¬ 
mising to break new ground and opening new 
lines of research never before attempted. With 
the same small means at our command we could 
not have done as much as we did elsewhere. At 
my instance, more or less, seven very modest ex¬ 
peditions and summer cruises went forth: the 
first one, a reconnoitring tour in 1868 under 
Captain Koldewev, consisted of a little Nor¬ 
wegian sloop of only about sixty tons, no bigger 
than an ordinary trawling-smack; she was pur¬ 
chased at Bergen, received the name Germania, 
and went towards East Greenland, then to the 
east of Bear Island, on the north of Spitsbergen, 
beyond the 81st parallel, and surveyed portions of 
East Spitsbergen not before reached by English 
or Swedish expeditions. Next year, 1860, started 
the so-called second German expedition, consist¬ 
ing of two vessels—a screw steamer of 143 tons 
called the Germania, and a sailing-brig of 242 
tons called the llansa, as a tender; they went 
again to East Greenland, explored this coast as 
far as 77° N. lat., and discovered a magnificent 
inlet, Franz Joseph Fjord, extending far into the 
interior of Greenland, navigable, and the shores 
of it enlivened by herds of reindeer and musk 
oxen. It was also shown that the interior of 
Greenland in this region consists not of a 
slightly elevated table land, as formerly sup¬ 
posed, but of splendid mountain masses of Alpine 
character. The account of this expedition, which 
also wintered on the coast of East Greenland in 
741° N. lat., is before you in an English dress. 
Besides this, I got my’ friend Mr. Rosenthal, a 
shipowner, to allow two scientific men, Dr. Dorst 
and Dr. Bessels, to accompany two of his whaling 
steamers, one to explore the seas east of Spitzber- 
gen, the other those east of Greenland; both 
made highly interesting and valuable scientific 
observations, which have not yet been published. 
In 1870, my friends Baron Ileuglin and Count 
Zeil wont from Tromsij in a small schooner of 
thirty tons to East Spitsbergen, and collected 
most interesting information on a region never 
before visited by scientific men; and when Baron 
Ileuglin had been out a second time the next 
following year (1871), again with one of Rosen¬ 
thal’s expeditions, he published a valuable work 
in three volumes. In the same year Payer and 
"Wevprecht went in the Ishjorn, a sailing vessel 
of forty tons, from Tromso, to explore still further 
northward than Bessels the sea east of Spits¬ 
bergen, which was done with great success as 
high up as 78° 43' N. lat. (in 42)° E. long. Gr.), 
and as far east as 69° E. long. The scientific 
results of this cruise have also not yet been fully 
worked out. 

“ Thus, from the interior of Greenland in 303 
W. long, to 59° E. long, east of Spitsbergen, * 
width of about 00° of longitude has been ex¬ 
plored, and highly interesting results obtained. 
The cost of these seven expeditions and cruises was 
about 140,000 thalers, or altogether 20,0001., of 
which only 5,000thalers, or 750 1., were contributed 
by the Government of Germany, all the rest by 
private individuals, my friend Rosenthal spending 
upwards of 30,000 thalers. Half of the results of 
these expeditions have not yet been published, 
but the work of the second German expedition 
in four volumes, and that by Baron Heuglin in 
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three volumes, are finished, and are, I think, a 
credit to the explorers. 

“ I have mentioned these details in order to show 
that such endeavours to extend human knowledge, 
improve the spirit of the navy, and foster a taste 
for the cause of science, are not necessarily ex¬ 
pensive. A really efl’ective expedition will cost 
more, but also accomplish more ; in this respect a 
writer in the Athenaeum, in reviewing our second 
expedition, says that ‘ to start on expeditions such 
ns these in vessels ill-adapted, ill-strengthened, ill- 
found, and ill-provisioned, is but to court failure,’ 
to which I say Amen. 

“ One well-appointed English expedition of one 
or two strong steamers may well be able to pene¬ 
trate to the furthest point of our globe. Even 
the whaling ships, now furnished as they are with 
steam, penetrate as a rule to where it was formerly 
thought impossible for such a fleet, to pursue their 
valuable fisheries; the ill-famed middle ice of 
Baffin’s Bay is to them no more impenetrable, and 
extreme points reached by former discovery ex¬ 
peditions in the course of a long series of years, 
are now visited and passed by one whaling vessel 
in the course of a few summer months. 

“ Up to 1860 the general opinion was that from 
Bear Island in 74J° N. 1st. there extended the 
line of heavy impenetrable pack ice eastward as 
far as Nowaya Zemlya; that—working along this 
coast—the furthest limit of navigation was at 
Cape Nassau, and that the Kara Sea was entirely 
and always filled with masses of ice, totally im¬ 
practicable for any navigation. But the Nor¬ 
wegians, with their frail fishing smacks of only 
thirty tons on an average, have for five consecu¬ 
tive years every year navigated all those seas 
hitherto considered as totally impenetrable ; they 
have repeatedly circumnavigated the whole of 
Nowaya Zemlya, crossed the Kara Sea in every 
direction, penetrated to the Obi and Yenisei, and 
shown beyond the shadow of a doubt that navi¬ 
gation can generally he pursued there during five 
months of the year, from June to October, and, 
moreover, that the whole of the Kara Sea and the 
Siberian Sea far to the north are every year more 
or less cleared of their ice, both by its melting and 
drifting away to the north. I have had the 
journals of many of these cruises sent to me from 
Norway, containing a mass of good observations 
made at the instance of the Government Meteoro¬ 
logical Office, under the superintendence of Pro¬ 
fessor Mohn, at Christiania. If another proof of 
confirmation was wanting, it has been furnished 
bv Mr. Wiggins, of Sunderland, who this summer 
also navigated through the Kara Sea as far as the 
mouth of Obi. 

“ As to the sea between Nowaya Zemlya and 
Spitzbergen, the very first time in our days its 
navigation was attempted, namely, by Weyprecht 
and Payer in 1871, it was found navigable even to 
a small sailing vessel of forty tons up to 79° N. 
lot., and in the eastern half of it no ice whatever 
was met with. The experience of their last ex¬ 
pedition, in 1872, certainly has been the reverse, 
as they encountered much and dense ice, at least 
in the’direction of Cape Nassau, but it would lead 
to erroneous conclusions if it was not taken into 
account that the Norwegians at the same time 
found the western half of that sea quite free from 
ice. 

“ I am not going to make any remark upon the 
late Austrian Expedition, as its results and obser¬ 
vations are not yet sufficiently before us; but I am 
authorised by a letter of Lieutenant Weyprecht, 
the nautical commander, dated November 1, to 
state that, before he has published his extensive 
observations, he warns against all premature con¬ 
clusions, and concludes the letter, which I shall 
publish in the next port of the Mittheilungen, and 
in which he expresses his own views on the 
Arctic question for the first time, with the sen¬ 
tence: ‘that he considers the route through the 
Siberian Sea as far as Bering Strait as practicable 
as before, and would readily take the command 
of another expedition in the same direction.’ 
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“ I believe myself that the navigability of the 
seas to the north of Nowaya Zemlya can as little 
be called in question by this one drift of the 
Austrian Expedition, as the navigability of Baffin 
Bay by the drifts of Be Haven, McClintock, and 
the crew of the Polaris. These drifts by no means 
prevent others from penetrating the same seas. 

“ And here I may be allowed to refer in a few 
words to the other end of this route, the seas 
north of Bering Strait. Captain Cook, in 1778, 
and his second in commana, Captain Clerke in 
1779, thought they had reached the extreme limit 
of navigation by attaining Icy Cape (in 70J° N. 
lat.) on the American, ana North Cape (in 69° N. 
lat.) on the Asiatic side,and they considered further 
attempts there as madness as well as to any prac¬ 
tical purpose useless. Captain Beechey, however, 
with his lieutenant, the present Admiral Sir 
Edward Belcher, penetrated already in 1826 as 
as far as Point Barrow, and expressed the result 
of his experience in the weighty sentence: ‘ I 
have always been of opinion that a navigation may 
be performed along any coast of the Polar Sea that 
is continuous.’* And true enough, many a 
follower has sailed along the whole of the 
northernmost coast of America, though exposed 
to the pressure of the immense pack-ice masses 
from the north impinging upon these coasts. 
Captain Kellett with the Herald, a vessel not 
intended for ice navigation, penetrated in 1849 
with ease to 72° 51' N. lat. into the Polar Sea so 
much dreaded by Cook and Clerke, discovered 
Herald Island, and what is now called by some 
Wrangel Land, and found the ice not at all so for¬ 
midable as supposed previously.f Passing over the 
similar experience of Collinson, McClure, Rodgers 
and others, we come to the time when the Ameri¬ 
cans established a highly profitable whale fishery 
in seas considered entirely useless by Cook and 
Clerke, gaining as much as eight millions of 
dollars in two years. It was in one of these years 
that a shipmaster went as far as 74° N. lat. nearly 
due north of Herald Island, and saw peaks and 
mountain ranges far to the northward of his 
position. Another, Captain Long, went a con¬ 
siderable distance along the Siberian coast to the 
west, and did more in a few days with a sailing 
vessel than Admiral Wrangel had been able to 
accomplish with sledges in winter, in the course 
of four years, in the same region. In a letter dated 
Honolulu, January 15, 1868, he says: “ That 
the passage from the Pacific to the Atlantic 
Ocean will be accomplished by one of the routes 
I have indicated, I have as much faith in as I 
have in any uncertain event of the future, and 
much more than I had fifteen years ago in the 
success of the Atlantic telegraph. Although this 
route will be of no great importance to commerce 
as a transit from one ocean to the other, yet could 
the passage along the coast as far as the mouth of 
the Lena be successfully made every year (which 
I think probable), it would be of great benefit 
in developing the resources of Northern Siberia.’ I 

“ To the north-east of Spitzbergen also an 
interesting cruise was recently made by Mr. Leigh 
Smith, who in 1871, with only a sailing schooner 
of 85 tons, reached as far as 27° 25' E. of Gr. in 
80° 27' N. lat., four degrees of longitude farther than 
any authenticated and observing navigator before 
him. At this point he had before him to the 
east, consequently in the direction of the newly- 
discovered Franz Joseph Land, nothing but open 
water on September 6, 1871, as far as the eye 
could reach. 

“ That land would be found in the locality 
where the Austrian Expedition actually found it, 
I have long predicted. Gillis Land, after Keu- 
len’s map generally considered to be situated in 
80° N. lat., 30° E. long., by the Swedish explorers 
erroneously put down in 79° N. lat., I have from 
the original text concluded to be m 81 J° N. lat. 


* Bcechey, Voyage , vol. ii. p. 297. 
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and 87° E. long. Gr. This approaches to within 
eighty nautical miles of Franz Joseph Land, which 
was sighted westward as far as 46° E. long, but 
in this longitude there was not as yet any limit of 
the land. The flight of immense numbers of brent 
geese and other birds in the same direction has 
long been observed by various voyagers, and it has 
also been noticed that not only migrations of 
birds, but also of mammals, take the same direc¬ 
tion ; the Norwegian fishermen on the north of 
Spitzbergen have repeatedly caught immense 
numbers of walrus and ice-bears at the Seven 
Islands, and especially on their north-eastern side, 
whereas at Spitzbergen the walrus is now very 
scarce, and the ice-bear almost extinct. 

“ I consider it also highly probable that that 
great Arctic pioneer and navigator, William Baffin, 
may have seen the western shores of Franz Joseph 
Land as long ago as 1614, for in that year he pro¬ 
ceeded to 81° N. lat., and thought he saw land aa 
far as 82° to the north-east of Spitzbergen, which 
is accordingly marked in one ofPurchas’ maps.* 
It is true the account of this voyage is very 
meagre, and so is the account of his voyage and 
still greater discovery of Baffin's Bay, two years 
after, which Sir John Barrow calls ‘ the most 
vague, indefinite, and unsatisfactory,’ and in his 
map leaves out Baffin Bay altogether, and 
this, be it observed, in the year 1818.f Bar¬ 
rington and Beaufoy, though inserting Baf¬ 
fin's discoveries in their map dated March 1, 
1818, describe them in the following words:— 
“Baffin’s Bay, according to the relation of W. 
Baffin in 1616, but not now believed.'" With 
Barents’ important voyages and discoveries it is 
exactly the same. The Russians, who only navi¬ 
gated as far as Cape Nassau, also tried to erase 
Barents’ discoveries from the map, and cut off the 
north-eastern part of Nowaya Zemlya altogether.^ 
But old Barents has been found more trustworthy 
and correct than all the Russian maps and pilots- 
put together. Even the identical winter hut of 
that great Dutch navigator, nearly 300 years old, 
was found by the Norwegian Captain Carlsen 
on September 9, 1871, and many interesting relics 
brought home by him, so that the truth . and 
correctness of those famous old Dutch voyages, 
has been proved beyond all doubt. In like 
manner, Baffin’s voyage to within sight of the- 
western shores of Franz Joseph Land may be 
considered trustworthy until some substantial 
proof of the contrary is brought forward. Nay, it 
even appears to me that the report given of 
another remarkable voyage of a Dutch navigator, 
Cornells Roule, merits attention, and is to be 
considered in the same way as Baffin's and 
Barents’, so that if it be as true as the voyages of 
these navigators, it may yet be found that Franz 
Joseph Land was already discovered, and sailed 
through up to 74J° or 76° N. lat. nearly 300 
years ago. This report runs thus: “ I am in¬ 
formed with certainty that Captain Cornelia 
Roule has been in 841° or 85° N. lat. in the longi¬ 
tude of Nowaya Zemlya, and has sailed about 40 
miles between broken land, seeing large open 
water behind it. He went on shore with his 
boat, and, from a hill, it appeared to him that he 
could go three days more to the north. He found 
lots of birds fhere, and very tame.’§ Now the 
mean longitude of Nowaya Zemlya is 60° E. Gr, 
and passes right through Austria Sound and Franz 
Joseph Land ; the latter is a ‘ broken land ’ also, 


* Barrington and Beaufoy, pp. 40, 41. 
f Barrow, Chronological History , p. 216 and map. 
j This was actually attempted by a pilot of the 
“ Russian Imperial Marine,” and found its way also 
into vol. viii. of the Journal of the Royal Geographi¬ 
cal Society , p. 411, where the map is spoken of as 
“showing the actual outline of its coasts, as traced 
by the pilot Ziwolka, from the latest examinations, by 
which it will be seen that more than the eastern half 
represented on our maps has no existence in reality! ” 
§ Wilsen, N. $ O. 1’artarye, folio 1707, 2 edit. p. 
920. See also Proceedings of the Royal Geographical 
Society, ix. p. 178. 
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behind which Lieutenant Payer saw ‘ large open 
water ’ and found ‘ lots of birds! ’ 

“ Be this as it may, we now come to Sir Edward 
Parry’s voyage north of Spitsbergen, regarding 
which it is an undoubted tact that he reached 
82° 46' N. lat., the furthest well authenticated 
point yet reached by any navigator, and a feat un¬ 
surpassed to this day.* 

“ There is, however, no doubt that the northern 
coast of Spitsbergen lies just in the teeth of one 
of the most formidable ice-currents, and one, that 
summer and winter, is sweeping its ice-masses di¬ 
rectly towards these coasts. If, therefore, an Eng¬ 
lish expedition should take Spitsbergen as a base 
to start from, it would require two vessels, one of 
which ought to go up the west coast, the other up 
the east coast; for when northerly and westerly 
winds prevail, the first vessel would probably be 
hampered by ice, and the second vessel find it 
navigable up the east coast, and if easterly and 
southerly winds prevailed, the reverse would be 
the case. 

“ It is by way of Smith Sound, however, that 
navigation has hitherto been pushed furthest, and 
here an English expedition, so long projected, may 
well operate. At the same time the east coast of 
Greenland seems still worthy of attention. The 
second German expedition did not proceed far to 
the North, it is true, but it was easy enough to 
reach the coast, and Lieutenant Payer told me, 
this was merely something like a 1 cab’s drive.’ 
Captain Gray, of Peterhead, a most experienced 
Arctic navigator, wrote already in 18(58, thus: 

‘ Having for many years pursued the whale fishery 
on the East coast of Greenland, and observed the 
tides, the set of currents, and the state of the ice 
in that locality at various seasons of the year, I 
think that little, if any, difficulty would be ex¬ 
perienced in carrying a vessel in a single season to 
a very high latitude, if not to the Pole itself, 
by taking the ice at about the latitude of 
76°, where generally exists a deep bight, some¬ 
times running in a north-west direction up¬ 
wards of 100 miles towards Shannon Island, 
from thence following the continent of Green¬ 
land as long as it was found to trend in the 
desired direction, and afterwards pushing north¬ 
wards through the loose fields of ice, which I 
shall show may be expected to be found in that 
locality. The following are the reasons on which 
that opinion is founded: In prosecuting the whale 
fishery in the vicinity of Shannon Island, there 
are generally found loose fields of ice, with a con¬ 
siderable amount of open water, and a dark water- 
sky along the laud to the northward; the land- 
water sometimes extending for at least fifty miles 
to the eastward; and, in seasons when south-west 
winds prevail, the ice opens up very fast from 
the land in that latitude. The ice on the east 
coast of Greenland is what is termed field or floe 
ice, the extent of which varies with the nature of 
the season, but it is always in motion, even in 
winter, as is proved by the fact that ships beset as 
far north as 78° have driven down during the 
autumn and winter as far south as Cape Farewell. 
Thus there is always the means of pushing to the 
northward, by keeping to the land ice and watch¬ 
ing favourable openings.’ 

“And quite recently,in communicating the result 
of his experience in the present year, he writes:— 
‘ During the past season I had too many opportuni¬ 
ties of observing the drift of the ice. In May, June, 
July and August its average drift was fully four¬ 
teen miles a day, in March and April it must have 
been driving double that rate. I calculate that 
nearly the whole of the ice was driven out of the 
Arctic Basin last summer. I went north to 
79° 46' in August and found the ice all broken up, 
whereas down in 77° the floes were lying whole m 
the sea, clearly showing that the ice in 80° must 
have been broken up by a swell from the north; 
beyond the pack to the north, which I could see 


* Proeeedingi of the Boyal Geographical Society, 
toL xii. p. 197. 


over, there was a dark water sky reaching north 
until loBt in the distance without a particle of ice 
to be seen in it. I was convinced at the time, and 
so was my brother, that we could have gone up to 
the Pole, or at any rate far beyond where anyone 
had ever been before. I bitterly repent that I did 
not sacrifice my chance of finding whale, and make 
the attempt, although my coals and provisions 
were wearing down. Although I have never ad¬ 
vocated an attempt being made to reach the Pole 
by Spitsbergen, knowing well the difficulties that 
would have to be encountered, my ideas are now 
changed from what I saw last voyage. I am now 
convinced that a great advance towards the Pole 
could occasionally be made without much trouble 
or risk by Spitzbergen, and some of our amateur 
navigators will be sure to do it and pluck the 
honour from the Boyal Navy. I do not know 
if the Eclipse will be sent to the Greenland 
whale fishery next year ; if I go I shall be able to 
satisfy myself more thoroughly as to the clearing 
out of the ice this year, because it will necessarily 
be of a much lighter character than usual.’* 

“ If this important information should be con¬ 
sidered worthy the attention of the British geo¬ 
graphers and the Admiralty, there would, perhaps, 
be two steamers sent out to make success doubly 
certain, one to proceed up the west coast of 
Greenland by way of Smith Sound, the other up 
the east coast of Greenland. 

“But whatever may be decided on, I trust that 
the British Government will no longer hold back 
from granting what all geographers and all the sci¬ 
entific corporations of England have been begging 
for these ten long years, and afford the means for a 
new effective expedition to crown these our modest 
endeavours, of which I have given an outline. 
We in Germany and Austria have done our duty, 
and I am happy to have lived to see that our 
humble endeavours, the work of our Arctic ex¬ 
plorers, have gained your approbation, that of the 
Royal Geographical Society of Great Britain. We 
have done all we could in the private manner we 
had to do it, for as a nation we Germans are only 
now beginning to turn our attention to nautical 
matters. We have had no vessels, no means, and 
our Government has had to fight three great wars 
in the last ten years. But, nevertheless, we have 
had in this interval German, Austrian, American, 
Swedish, Norwegian, and Russian Polar Expedi¬ 
tions, in which even an Italian officer took part at 
the instance of the Italian Government. And 
England, formerly always taking the lead in these 
matters, is almost the only maritime power that 
has kept aloof. When nearly thirty years ago one 
man of science proposed that magnetical observa¬ 
tions should be extended, it was at once answered 
by the Government then by sending out to the 
Antarctic regions an expedition of two vessels, the 
Erebus and Terror, under that great navigator Sir 
James Clarke Ross, which has never yet been 
eclipsed as to the importance of its results and the 
lustre it shed on the British Navy. I do not know 
the views held in England now, but I know that 
to us outsiders the achievements and work of a 
man like Sir James Clarke Ross or Livingstone 
have done more for the prestige of Great Britain 
than a march to Cumassi, that cost nine millions 
of pounds sterling. That great explorer, Living¬ 
stone, is no more, his work is going to be continued 
and finished by German and American explorers; 
we shall also certainlv not let the Arctic work rest 
till it is fully accomplished, but it surely behoves 
Great Britain now to step in and once more to take 
the lead. 

“ I have the honour to be, Sir, your very 
obedient humble servant, * 

“ Augustus Pbterxajot, 

Honorary Corresponding Member and Gold Medallist 
of the Royal Geographical Society. 

“ Gotha, November 7, 1874.” 


* Letter of Capt. David Gray to Mr. Leigh Smith 
dated Peterhead, September 21, 1874. 


MR. OLIVER MADOX-BROWN. 

We regret to announce the death of Mr. Oliver 
Madox-Brown, author of the novel of Gabriel 
Denver. He died on November 6, of pyaemia, 
after an illness of about two months. Gabriel 
Denver, a one-volume novel, appeared, as our 
readers may remember, towards the end of 1873; 
and it must, without the least exaggeration, be 
called one of the most remarkable books ever 
produced by an extremely young author. Mr. 
Oliver Madox-Brown, son of the distinguished 
historical painter, was born on January 20, 1856 •, 
he was therefore only eighteen years of age when 
his romance was published (by Messrs. Smith 
and Elder), and the main work of its compo¬ 
sition had been done when he was barely seven¬ 
teen. The story is one of colonial life and 
naval disaster, and in especial of overmastering 
passion; the personages and incidents are few, but 
the tragic intensity with which they are invested is 
of unusual depth. We understand" that the author 
had begun various other stories, but probably none 
of them had approached completion. His pre¬ 
cocity as a writer was even exceeded by that 
which he had displayed as a painter; and it is 
difficult to say in which line of art he showed the 
higher gift. " His exhibited pictures were the 
following. In 1809, in the Dudley Gallery, Chiron 
receiving the Infant Jason from the Slave, water¬ 
colour; 1870, same gallery, Obstinacy (a horse 
being driven into the sea), water-colour; Royal 
Academy, Exercise (a horse ridden along the sea¬ 
shore), water-colour; 1871, International Exhi¬ 
bition, Prospero and the Infant Miranda (cast 
adrift in the boat), water-colour; New British 
Institution, Mazeppa, oil-colour; 1872, Society 
of French Artists, Bond Street, Silas Mamer 
(discovering the mother dead in the snow), 
water-colour. The design of Mazeppa, and one 
which the artist executed from the drama of The 
Deformed Transformed,■veto engraved in an edition 
of Byron’s Poems, Moxon's Popular Poets, 1870. 
All these paintings, though showing some degree 
of technical incompleteness proportionate to the 
age at which they were produced, are (and this is 
the lowest that can be said of them) entirely re¬ 
moved, by original conception and by their colour, 
from the range of commonplace work. The youth 
of less than twenty years of whom such a record 
remains was bom not wholly to die. Editor. 
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CORRESPONDENCE . 

MADAME TATTI AT LIVERPOOL. 

Liverpool: Nov. 10, 1874. 

It having been announced in a French newspaper 
that Mdme. Patti received the public congratula¬ 
tions of the Puke of Edinburgh on the occasion of 
her singing at the Liverpool festival, and that she 
was complimented by a torch-light procession, 
both purely imaginary occurrences, it may interest 
some of your readers to know some of the real 
facts of her visit to Liverpool, which may perhaps 
account for the above reports. 

Mdme. Patti was engaged for 8001. to sing upon 
two nights, three songs being set down for each 
night. On the day she was to arrive, a member 
of the festival committee received a telegram an¬ 
nouncing the time of her arrival, and requesting 
that a grand reception might he prepared for her. 
Requests were addressed to the committee and to 
the mayor to present bouquets to Mdme. Patti, 
but in neither case was it thought necessary to 
comply with the request, although in one case at 
least the bouquets were provided. A hall in the 
neighbourhood of the Philharmonic was placarded 
over with “Welcome Adelina Patti,” not by the 
committee, hilt the hall was in the occupation of the 
gentleman who was understood to act as her agent 
here. These facts may all admit of explanation, 
as may the bouquets handed up by her supposed 
agent, hut what requires explanation still more is 
the comparative trash which Mdme. Patti received 
M>0/. to sing. The waltz by Visetti (I think that 
is the name) was had enough, hut to insult the 
audience of an important musical festival bv 
making “ Within a mile of Edinburgh town ” the 
occasion of one of the three appearances of an 
evening for which 400/. was exacted out of the 
fundraised for the charities, betokened a disregard 
of art which will not make a Liverpool audience 
anxious to renew acquaintance with this lady, 
especially as Mesdnmes Titiens and Trebelli llettini 
have accustomed them to expect from artists a 
sincere respect for their art and for their audience. 
Mdme. Albani, on the other hand, made a most 
favourable impression upon our very unimpression¬ 
able public, both by the timbre of her voice and by 
her exquisite taste and feeling, and she will be 
very warmly welcomed here again if we are able 
to tempt her hither. 

The spirited action of M. Faurc, at Paris, in 
vindication of the dignity of real art, has been 
cordially applauded here, and our only regret is 
that more resentment is not expressed by those 
true artists whose character and interests suffer 
by being mixed up with objectionable puffery. 

P. II. Rathbone. 


[Nov. 14,1874. 


“shekel isral. 

Nash Mills, Hcmel Hempsted: Nov. 7,1S74. 

I have to thank Mr. Conder for tlie information 
given in his letter in the Academy of the 31st 
ult., as to “ the small silver coin weighing sixty- 
three grains, and bearing the legend Shekel Isral” 
about which I enquired in my last letter. 

I have now, through the kind courtesy of Canon 
Tristram, had an opportunity of examining the 
original of Mr. Conder's woodcut in his Child's 
History of Jerusalem, and find, as I had been led 
to anticipate, that his account of it is erroneous, 
both as regards the weight and the legend. The 
actual weight is 45 grains, not 03; but as the coin 
is pierced by a large hole, and is moreover a modem 
counterfeit, the question of weight is of no im¬ 
portance. But though in this respect unlike Mr. 
Tyrwhitt Drake’s shekels, the piece is of con¬ 
siderable interest as having been cast from a 
genuine original, of which, so far as I am aware, 
no other example has been hitherto engraved, 
though nearly i lie same type has been described 
hv Mr. Reichardt. 

The obverse is similar to Madden’s No. 4, p. 
108; and the reverse is like Madden’s No. 5, p. 

200, except in the legend, which is Trb 3 C?> 
the mb being a blunder for ir6> itself an abbre¬ 
viation of nnr6- This legend, according to the 
usual interpretation, is “ The second year of the 
deliverance of Israel,” though no doubt Mr. Conder 
would interpret it otherwise. I need not, however, 
dispute this point, but will now explain how Mr. 
Conder's misreading of the legend has arisen. 

The letters m- which are below the broad end 
of the trumpets on the coin, appear to have been 
almost obliterated on the original, and are in con¬ 
sequence almost imperceptible on the casting. The 
other and plainer letters remaining are, therefore, 
which Mr. Conder, by substituting a 
p for the 3> has been able to convert into the 
entirely unexpected and inappropriate legend for 
a coin of this size, “ bxX” I?p52>” Shekel Isral. 
I am sorry again to trespass upon your space, but 
it seems desirable that no time should be lost in 
correcting this erroneous reading, on which equally 
erroneous arguments have been so confidently based. 

John Evans. 

[We cannot insert any further correspondence on 
this subject.—E d.] 


SERVIUS : A LOST COMMENTARY ON TERENCE. 

17 Bedford Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 

It is, I believe, not generally known that 
Servius wrote a commentary on Terence, which 
has never been printed, although it was extant in 
MS. as late as the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and was known to Paul Manutius and to Muretus, 
the latter of whom refers to it, as well as to a 
spurious work which had passed under the name 
of Servius for some years before, in the following 
manner:— 

. . . “non illo quidem enier.titus Serviuscujus vnlgoin¬ 
ept iac quncdnm in Tcrcntium circumfernntur, sod vet us 
illo Servius cujus in Tcrentium Commentaries nusqnam 
ailhuc excuses mairno studiosorum bono propeilicm 
editurus est Mnnutius.” 

This was written in 1554, and doubtless the 
“ ineptiae ” to which he refers are among the 
notes to the editions of 1504, 1512, 1515, 1518, 
and 1543, all of which profess to contain commen¬ 
taries by Servius and others, but it does not appear 
that Manutius ever carried out his project of 
printing the genuine commentary (although at 
least four edition* of Terence were published by 
him after the year 1554), which it seems not un¬ 
reasonable to suppose may still be resting—possi¬ 
bly the very MS. which was once in the hands of 
Manutius—in some one of the libraries of Italy or 
elsewhere, and may yet once more “ magno studio¬ 
sorum bono” be brought to light. There is a 
manuscript in the Public Library at Basle, “ Ex 
Servii Commentariis in Opera Terentii et Virgilii 


collectanea ” (see Ilaenel’s Catalogue, Leipzig, 
1830), the title of which, although it proves no¬ 
thing, is at least suggestive of the probability of 
genuineness; I should like to know whether any 
one has ever taken the trouble to examine this 
MS., and compare its contents with the notes in 
the editions 1 have mentioned, which have never, 
so far as I know, been reprinted since Muretus de¬ 
nounced them as spurious. 

Fred. Norgate. 


SnAKSPERE NOT THE FATiT-AUTHOR OP BEN 
joxson's SET ANUS. 

L> Russell Square, Brighton. 

In his preface to Sijanus, Jonson says:— 

“ Lastly I would informe you. that this Ttookc in 
all nubers, is not the same with that which was acted 
on the publike Stage, wherein a second Pen had good 
share: in place of which I ltane rather chosen, to put 
weaker (and no doubt lesse pleasing) of mine own, then 
to defraud so happy a Genius of his right, by my 
lotlicd vsurpation” (oil. 160,)). 

This second pen, according to Capell, Whalley 
and others, was that of Shakspere, their reasons 
being, it is to be supposed, the words “ so happy a 
Genius" —Jonson’s “weaker and less pleasing 
verse ”—and the fact that Sijanus was played by 
the company of which Shakspere was a member. 
Yet it was but natural that Jonson should offer 
his tragedy to Richard Burbage, and those whom 
Hamlet calls par excellence “ the tragedians of the 
city." The more natural inasmuch as it was with 
Henslowe and his company that he hadehiefiy quar¬ 
relled. As to Shakspere personally, he it was, who 
beyond Satiro-Mastix and all others, had put Jon¬ 
son down. And while he is to us the happy dra¬ 
matic genius of his age, yet each writer in those 
days knew many happy geniuses among his con¬ 
temporary writers or patrons, so long at least as 
they were his friends or patrons. The author I am 
to quote dedicates a little romance—“ Candido et 
Cordato Amico, foelici Genio, perspicaci Ingenio, 

Johan Mane De (-) Baronetto.” In neither 

instance is it necessary, or perhaps right, to take 
genius in the sense in which we now sometimes 
over-distinguish it from talent. Rather the phrase 
is to be glossed as happy spirit, or powers or facul¬ 
ties, or even happy natural bent. Take it how 
you will, it was an age when everyone paid 
exaggerated compliments to anybody, and Jonson 
was never wanting in words of sarcasm, lavish 
praise, or flattery. Besides, the circumstances are 
not to be forgotten; in less complimentary times 
more than a mere yea and nay speech would be 
indulged in and looked for when a man’s “good 
share ” of a tragedy was to be ruthlessly cut out. 
The lesser the man, the greater the disappoint¬ 
ment and need of soothing it; and the much lesser 
man who claims the joint-authorship was very 
vain, and his happy day-dream, that he would go 
down to posterity as parcel-author of Srjanus, 
broken. To readers of Jonson—“ weaker and no 
doubt less pleasing’’—are insincere batterings and 
mock-modest words. Any “ loathed usurpation ” 
could have been avoided by the simple expedient 
of a second name on the title-page, and Shakspere s 
least needed, and was the least likely, to be set 
aside. E’or my own part, the whole clause has 
never seemed to me other than a hollow phrasing, 
within which one could distinctly read Jonson's 
intent, to be sole author of Sijanus. 

That the assister was “ undoubtedly Shakspere ” 
is rightly ridiculed by Gifford, who suggests Geo. 
Chapman, Jonson’s friend, or Middleton, or, S3 
most likely of all, Fletcher. These names, how¬ 
ever, merely show that conjectures based on such 
general words are guesses with unknown odds 
against them. In 1640 Samuel Sheppard pub¬ 
lished a pamphlet-book, The Times IJisplayed in 
Six Sestyads. The first five are against sectaries ; 
the sixth against the mechanic-wits of the day, is 
so by being a series of verses in praise of the 
greater and generally older poets, Daniel, Drayton, 
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Shakspere, Jonson, and others. The eleventh en¬ 
comium—given as printed—runs thus:— 

11 . 

“ So His* that Divine Plautus equalled, 

Whose Commick vain Mexandku uere could hit, 
Whose tragick sceans slial be with wonder Read 
By after ages for unto his wit 
My solfo gave personal ayd / dictated 
To him when as Sejanus fall ho writ, 

And yet on earth some foolish sots there bee 
That daro make Randolf his Rival in degree.” 

Haslewood printed the sixth Sestyad in the 
British Bibliographer, and J. M. it and extracts 
from the rest in the Gentleman's Magazine (New 
Ser. vol. 27), but neither appears to have noticed 
these expressions. The Rev. Joseph Hunter in 
his MS. Chorus Vat um Anal., hastily says:—“It 
appears from these extracts [Gent. Mag.'] that 
Sheppard acted as a kind of amanuensis to Ben 
Jonson.' 1 But no kind of amanuensis gives per¬ 
sonal aid to a poet's wit and dictates to him as 
, he writes; statesmen and authors dictate their 
self-chosen words to whoever may he acting as 
amanuensis. A3 Sheppard is not a master of 
English verse or style, so his “dictate” is not 
happily chosen, but the meaning and intent of it 
and its context are clear. Read bv the light of 
Jonson's words, they are not only clear but dis¬ 
tinct, and we see Sheppard's disappointment, and 
the strugglings of his self-conceit to record the 
fact that he had been a part-author in Stjanus — 
strugglings which are shown in his “And yet,” 
and “ for,” and which destroy his encomium by 
making it ridiculous. His other encomia here 
and elsewhere are generally very passable verse— 
some may merit higher praise—and his epigrams 
are not less readable than the most of that age. 

Here this note might end, were there not a 
prejudice against disconnecting Shakspere's name 
from anything to which it has been for any time, 
though only guessinglv, attached. Some facts 
and considerations therefore may be added which 
connect themselves with and strengthen Shep¬ 
pard’s statement. It goes to prove his friendship 
that in the small space of his poems he mentions 
Jonson’s name twice, mentions it with praise 
twice, and has six sets of verses in honour of him 
or his writings. One may be given as some set-off 
to that already quoted. 

‘ Linus. Yes, Coridon, lie tell thee then 
Not long ago liv'd learned Ben, 

Ho whose songs they say outvie 
All Greek and Latino Boesie. 

Who chanted on Ills pipe Divino, 

The overthrow of Catiline, 

Roth Kings and Princesses of might 
To hcaro his Lnycs did take delight; 

The Arcadian Nhepheards wonder[d] all 
To hear him sing Sejauus fall: 

0 thou renowmd shepheard. wo 
Shall n'ero have one again like thee. 

With him contemporary then 
(As Naso and fam'd Maro when 
Our sole Redeemer took bis birth) 
Bhakespearv trod on English earth ; 

His Muse doth merit more reward 
Then all the Greek or Latine Herds.” 

&e. &c. (Third Pastor il.) 

Shakspere is mentioned onco, with praise once, and 
is praised in three sets of verses. Thus Jonson is 
mentioned ten times, and Shakspere live ; the other 
poets once or twice. Again, some of the prose 
before Sheppard’s verse shows a pedantry and per¬ 
haps ostentation of learning, yet not that of one 
making the most of slender knowledge. Some of 
bis epigrams are in Latin, and some of the com¬ 
mendatory verses by his friends—though it must 
be said, all are wonderfully eulogistic—speak of his 
learning. This learning would be a recommenda¬ 
tion to Jonson, and one requisite for the assister in 
Sejanus, since, as Gifford says, “ tho author values 
himself on the closeness with which he has fol¬ 
lowed the Greek and Latin historians.” In his 
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character also he might at that time have suited 
Burly Ben more than many. Jonson had 
left comedy and the world, aBd in splenic 
retirement given himself for nearly three years to 
tragedy and Sejanus ; and Sheppard, in his re¬ 
ferences to himself, tells us ho was a cynic by 
disposition, a stoic more than a humourist, and 
born in the hour of Saturn, and when Scorpio was 
in ascent. 

There may, too, have been another bond of 
union. Sheppard writes of and to gentlemen, 
esquires, and baronets as their friend and equal, 
and some of the commendatorv verses are by 
gentlemen as to an equal. Mr. John Clapham is 
bis honoured uncle, and Christopher Clapham, 
Esq., a relation. His father was Harman Shep¬ 
pard, M.D., a physician in high repute, who, at 
the age of ninety, died in 166!); and his mother, 
Petrouilla (Clapham) died in 1650. A strong 
royalist, ho was imprisoned for writing Mereu- 
rius Elencticus , and elsewhere says he had lost all 
bis books. In 1651, when he tells of these things, 
he also and for the first time speaks strongly of 
his poverty—due, it would seem, to his royalism, 
and perhaps also to the deaths of his parents. 
Some of his verses were evidently written long be¬ 
fore he published them. If he were the author 
of The Honest Lawyer, by S. S., in 1616, this 
would rather confirm our argument, for there is 
neither dedication nor address to tho reader, and 
the author in the epilogue speaks of making it a 
book. Otherwise he does not seem to have pub¬ 
lished till 1646, and it may therefore be supposed 
that he then published to supply his wants as well 
as vent his royalism, and that previously he had 
means sufficient. His education, parentage, re¬ 
lationship, and associations unite m agreement 
with this last supposition. Not improbably, 
therefore, he was not merely Jonson’s friend, but 
a helping patron. If so, it can be the better 
understood now Jonson, who had nothing but his 
then idle pen, his books, and the gifts of friends 
and patrons, could not well refuse the proffered 
assistance of one whom his writings show to 
have been egregiously vain and self-conceited. 

Brinsley Nicholson. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Satukdat, Nov. 14. 3 p.m. Cnrstnl Pulnee SntimlnyConcert; 

Raff *8 Lniore Symphony. 

„ Saturday Popular Concert, St. 
James Hull (Billow, Sainton). 

Monday, Nov. 16, 1 p.m. Sale at Christie’s of the Collection 

of Works of Art of the late 

E. W. Johnson, Esq. 

3 p.m. Asiatic. 

7 p in. Entomological. 

8 p.m. Monday Popular Concert, St. 

James’s Hull (BUI »\v, Straus). 

Tuesday,Nov. 17,7.45p.m. Statistical: President’s Opening 
Address. 

8 p.m. Civil Engineers : Discussion on 
“tho Niigpur Waterworks.’’ 

8.30 pjn. Zoological. 

Wednesday, Nov. 18. Sale by Messrs. F. Milller and E. 

F. Brill.-at Amsterdam, of the 
Collection of Portraits of the 
late Dr. Bodel-Nycnhuis, of 
Leiden. 

7 p.m. Meteorological. 

8 p.m. Geological. 

„ Society of Arts : Opening Address 
by Major-General F. Eardley- 
Wiltnot. 

Thursday, Nov. 19, 8 p.m. Chemical: Papers by G. H. Beckett 
and Dr. C. R. A. Wright ; W. 
K. Clifford : W. H. Perkins; 
Dr. Steahouse; and A. H. 
Church. 

,, Li mi can. 

8.30 p.m. Royal: Rev. S. ITaughton on “ the 
Tides of the Arctic Seas,” IV.; 
Mr. A. J. Ellis on “ Musical 
Duodenes.” 

Friday, Not. 20, 7.30 p.m. Sucre 1 Harmonic Society, Exeter 
Hall {Elijah). 

8 p.m. Philological: Mr. C. B. Cayley on 
“ Certain Italian Diminutives.” 


8CIENCE. 

Pharmacographia : a History of the Principal 
Drugs of Vegetable Origin met with in Great 
Britain and British India. By Friedrich 
A. Fliickiger, Phil. Dr., Professor in the 
University of Strasbourg; and Daniel Han- 
buty, F.R.S., Fellow of the Linnean and 
Chemical Societies of London. (London: 
Macmillan A Co., 1874.) 

This scholarly work will give a timely im¬ 
pulse to the growing general interest in 
drugs. The close study which has been 
given to them through so many centuries, and 
which at first sight would seem to have re¬ 
sulted only in the piling up of encyclopaedia 
on encyclopaedia of useless knowledge, is 
now found to throw the most important 
light on the history of commerce, and indeed 
to supply some of tho most certain infor¬ 
mation which we possess of the earliest 
migrations of mankind. Although neither 
Professor Fliickiger nor Mr. Hanbury has 
ever published a book before, both of them 
have been eminent for years as the authors 
of,innumerable monographs of the highest 
excellence and importance on the more re¬ 
markable and interesting drugs of the Euro¬ 
pean pharmacopoeias, contributed by them 
to the leading scientific societies and peri¬ 
odicals of Europe and America. The Royal 
Society’s Catalogue of Scientific Papers gives 
a list of their chief labours up to 1863. 
Since that date Professor Fliickiger lias 
brought out his monographs on Camphor, 
and Musk, and Copaiba, and Bnchn, and 
the Bdellium of Senegal, and the “ Inven- 
toire d’nne Pharmacie de Dijon en 1439,” 
all in the Schweizerische Worhenschrift fiir 
Pharmacie (1867-69). While Fliickiger 
lived at Bern he contributed his articles 
chiefly to the Woclienschrift, but many others 
have appeared in several journals, English, 
French, German, and American, and par¬ 
ticularly after his removal to Strasbourg. 

Hanbury’s principal literary labours since 
1863 have been his papers on Savanilla Rha- 
tanv (1865), Burgundy Pitch (1868), Manna 
(1870), in the Pharmaceutical Journal ; “ On 
a Species of Ipomoea affording Tampico 
Jalap ” (1871), and “ Historical Notes on 
Galanga” (1873), both in the Linnean So¬ 
ciety's Journal ; on Madagascar Cardamoms 
(1872), African Ammoniaeum (1873), and 
Pareira Brava (1874), in the Pharmaceutical 
Journal ; “ Sulla Manna di Calabria,” in the 
Giornale Botauico Italiano of 1872 ; and 
“ On the Botanical Origin and Country of 
Myrrh,” in Ocean Highways for 1873. 
The high reputation which these occasional 
papers have slowly but surely won for 
their authors will be confirmed and widely 
extended by the present publication. They 
describe it as a record of personal re¬ 
searches, connected together into a hand¬ 
book of the drugs obtained from tho vege¬ 
table kingdom. They have in the Pharma¬ 
cographia, in fact, collected together and rear¬ 
ranged their original papers into a systematic 
treatise on the vegetable Materia Medica 
of the British Pharmacopoeia and Pharma¬ 
copoeia of India. Their strongest points are 
the critical botany and coramercialhistoryand 
chemistry of drugs. Pharmacy proper and 
Therapeutics they omit altogether from their 
programme; and for general use it would per- 
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haps have been just as well to have omitted 
chemistry also, although that would have 
been to give np some of the most excellent 
and useful original research of the work. 
But the chemistry of drugs is a strictly 
professional subject, whereas the really 
distinctive characteristic of this volume is 
its exhaustive and thorough treatment of 
the botany and history of drugs. It is the first 
work on its subject publisliedinEnglandfitted 
for the use of non-professional readers, and 
on which scholars engaged on historical en¬ 
quiries may implicitly rely. It is almost 
impossible to select any quotations from 
such a work, or even to single out 
any particular article for greater praise 
than the rest. In fact, in carefully reading 
through the principal sections, it is the 
exceptions to statements made by the au¬ 
thors which accumulate on the note paper. 
The articles on Chinchona Bark (p.302-331), 
Atar of Boses (233-235), Aloes (616-618), 
Areca (607), Saffron (602), Bergamot 
(109), Orange and Neroli (112-113), Manna 
(366-374), Frankincense and Myrrh (120- 
129), and Rhubarb (442-451), may all be 
named as containing historical information 
of more or less novelty. The article on 
Chinchona is perhaps the best of all in the 
book, and the admirable Bibliography of the 
subject which is included reminds one how 
much a Bibliography of all the drugs of 
the Materia Medica treated of by Professor 
Fliickiger and Mr. Hanbury would have en¬ 
hanced the value of their work. 

As to exceptions:—Under the head of 
Wood Oil, the authors have not included the 
Dipterocarpus tuberculatus of Burmah as one 
of its sources. They refer Gamboge to Gar- 
cinia Morelia, without discussion ; but does 
not Dr. Hooker refer Siam Gamboge to 
G. Griffithii ? Hebbakhade (129) is given 
as a synonym of Baisa Bol, but it is 
a synonym of Mango gum resin also. 
It is probably true that Manilla Elemi 
is not derived from Canariumstrictum; but it 
is most doubtful whether the Elemi of 
Dioscorides and Pliny was derived from my 
Buswellia Frereana. The Euhaemon of Pliny 
is the substance which Dioscorides describes 
(1. i. ch. cxli.) as a poison. And why if Elemi 
and Frankincense are retained among Pro¬ 
fessor Fliickiger and Hanbury’s Materia 
Medica, are Bdellium and Googul omitted ? 
Why is it that Pistacia Cabulica is cited 
nnder Mastic (145) and Chian Turpentine 
(146) ? If it is a form of P. Terebinthus, 
and is admitted to yield a portion of Sindh 
Mastic, why is it also included as a source of 
Chian Turpentine ? Hog Gum is mentioned 
as an adulteration of Gum Tragacanth, but 
nothing is said of the large quantity of 
Kuteera gum which is produced in India, 
and has certainly found its way into 
the drug and spice market of London. If 
not the root of A bins precatorius, what is 
Bombay Liquorice ? In 1856-57 I found 
the true Liquorice plant deeply fringing the 
banks of the Euphrates for miles about 
Mohamra. The 78th Highlanders found it 
out instinctively at once on landing after the 
bombardment, and no doubt but it finds its 
way down to Bombay in the Arab bngalows. 
In my Bombay Products , which was before 
the authors of the Pharmacographia, I give 
the Shat-el- Arab as a habitat of the true 


Liquoritia officinalis. Under Acacia arabica 
no mention is made of Acacia Catechu, which 
contributes the clearer portion of much 
of the Gum Arabic which comes from 
the East. Catechu is stated to be derived 
from A. Catechu and A. Suma. It is well 
known to be derived also from A. Sundia, 
and if it is identical with A. Suma — 
this should have been so stated. The authors 
give Melaleuca levcodetidron as the source 
of Cajeput oil, of which M. minor is a variety. 
Miguel (Flora Batav.) recognises three 
Melaleucae in Amboyna, etc.— M. leucoden- 
dron, M. Cajeputi, and M. minor. In Pareira 
(fourth edition) M. minor is given with M. 
Cajaputi as a synonym as the source of the 
oil. But in the Pharmacopoeia of India, M. 
minor, with M. Icucodendrun as a synonym. 
All this is very confusing, and Professor 
Fliickiger and Mr. Hanbury have not at¬ 
tempted to clear up the confusion. Indian 
Caraways are not mentioned by the authors, 
and yet immense quantities of them are con¬ 
sumed. The different forms of Assafoetida 
are by no means sufficiently indicated. The 
very common Indian form which is like 
ferruginous earth, is not so much as alluded 
to. It would not have required more than a 
line when writing of Gambir to have men¬ 
tioned that in addition to the common 
Gambir in cubes one inch square, it is some¬ 
times found in cubes half an inch square, 
sometimes in square cakes two inches long. 
Sometimes, also, it is found in round lozenges, 
very pale, and called White Gambir, and 
sometimes, as in Bombay, in mass. If Gaub 
fruit (360), FmdusDiospyri, is inserted, why 
have Peganum Hormala and Nigella sativa 
been excluded from the Pharmacographia ? 
And why should the authors be compelled 
to go to Colonel Drury as their autho¬ 
rity for the statement that the fibres of 
Calotropis gigantea can be used for weaving, 
when any time for years past they might 
have seen fine muslin made therefrom in 
the India Museum—that is, if they had a 
balloon to get up to it. Indian Chillies are 
referred to Capsicum casligatum, but are 
really produced by a vast number of so- 
called species. Under the head of Rhubarb 
no mention is made of Himalayan Rhubarb, 
although it is Btated that Rheum Emodi is 
now grown in Silesia. Among the substi¬ 
tutes of Euphorbium, no mention is made 
of the Farfegan or Farfaryun of the Bombay 
and other Indian bazaars. It is very un¬ 
likely that it is true Euphorbium, nothing 
being more common in India than to find 
the names of drugs renowned amongst the 
Greeks and Romans, given to the com¬ 
monest products of the jungles and bazaars. 
Thus Fitarasulioon [irerpooeXiyoy] is not 
parsley, but the fruit of Prangos pabularia ; 
and the names Ishulikundrion [ oKo\mci v- 
2piorj, Doonditorus [rpuoirrtpi'c], Bitarus 
(m-tpif), Buloohunboon (iroXvTroCtoy), Buloo- 
tingen (iroXvrpiyoy), Ac., are found to be 
given in different bazaars to utterly dif¬ 
ferent drugs. The name is everything in 
Therapeutics everywhere. Under Galls, no 
mention is made of the Kakrasingce galls of 
Northern India, nor of the galls of Per- 
minalia known in Southern India as Kadu- 
kai-poo, and which are commonly called 
Pistacia galls. Under Turpentine, Indian or 
Burmese Turpentine is wholly omitted, al- 
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though it is fully equal to American, which 
is included, and this in a book professing to 
include the Materia Medica of India. Va¬ 
nilla is described as if there was only one 
species which yielded it. Had the authors 
enquired of the chocolate manufacturers, 
they would have largely added to our know- 
lege of the species and vast range of form 
and size and structure and aroma of the Va¬ 
nillas, and have added Puchurim beans to 
the paragraph devoted to its substitutes. 

In a future edition of the Pharmacogra¬ 
phia it is to be hoped that the authors 
will include the more celebrated of the ob¬ 
solete drugs now omitted—such as Radix 
Behen, Bdellium, Tacamahaca, Ginseng, 
Jatamansi (Spikenard), Moosli, Mochurrus, 
Balanites, and others—which if of less medi¬ 
cinal value—a question after all of fashion 
chiefly—than some of those now described, 
are most important in connexion with the 
literature of the Materia Medica. Indeed, a 
special edition of the work might be pub¬ 
lished for the use of scholars, and omitting 
everything but the History and Botany and 
Commerce of Drugs. 

George Birdwood. 


Essai sur la Langue ayaou. Le Dialectc des 
Falachas. Par J. Halevy. (Paris: Maison- 
neuve et Cie., 1873.) 

Etudes de Grammaire cmnparee: le theme M 
dans les Langues de Sem et de Cham. Par 
l’Abbe Ancessi. (Maisonneuve, 1873.) 

There is no country in the world which has 
more largely occupied public attention for 
some time past than Africa. It is here that 
Darwinians would fain think that traces of 
“ the missing link ” may yet be found ; and 
African discovery is one of the most popular 
subjects of our own age and our own coun¬ 
try. Speke, Baker, Livingstone, and others 
have long kept the newspapers and the Royal 
Geographical Society constantly employed. 
It is in Africa, too, that the scene of our two 
latest wars had been laid; and the Ashantis 
seem to have proved no less attractive than 
were the subjects of King Theodore. 

It is with the latter that M. Halevy’s 
monograph is concerned. Abyssinia has 
been interesting to Europeans from the days 
of Queen Candace to our own, but our know¬ 
ledge of the multitudinous tribes that inhabit 
it is still but scanty. In default of physio¬ 
logical information, we can classify them only 
by their dialects: and even in this respect 
our lights are few and far from clear. First 
and foremost come the modern dialects de¬ 
rived from the ancient Gheez or Aethiopic, 
a Semitic language akin to the so-called 
Himyaritic of Southern Arabia. The Gheez 
or “ Free Emigrants ” originally inhabited 
Axum in the north; but after their conquest of 
the'native tribes in the south, whom they called 
Cushitesand Aethiopians, and the introduction 
of Christianity, they and their language took 
the name of Aethiopic. Aethiopic became 
extinct in the fourteenth century, but left 
behind it a considerable ecclesiastical lite¬ 
rature, notably a translation of the Book of 
Enoch, which is quoted in St. Jude’s Epistle, 
and after having been lost for many centuries 
was re-discovered in its Aethiopic dress by 
Bruce. The chief dialects sprung from the 
Gheez are three in number,-—the Tigre, or 
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that of “the subjects,” the Tigrina, and 
the Amharic or Amariiiiia, as it is written, 
by M. Antoine d’Abbadie, the greatest 
living authority upon Abyssinia and its Ian- 
gnages. 

Besides these, there are numerous idioms 
which belong to the aboriginal inhabitants of 
the country. These seem to be all varieties 
of the Agaon, and the whole family of Ian- 
gnages is called Kam by M. d’Abbadie. One 
of them is spoken by the Falashas, the name 
given to the Jews in Abyssinia; and it is a 
singular instance of the cosmopolitan cha¬ 
racter of the Jewish race, and their readiness 
to adopt and imitate the external culture of 
other peoples, that they should not only have 
forgotten their own tongue and borrowed 
the language of the natives of Africa, but 
should have even formed a peculiar dialect 
out of it for themselves. We find some¬ 
thing similar among the Austrian Jews 
on the Turkish frontier, who regard the 
debased Spanish their ancestors brought 
with them from the Peninsula as their sacred 
language. 

It need hardly be remarked that the 
Agaou and its dialects are not Semitic; that 
is to say, they do not belong to that family 
of speech of which Hebrew and Arabic are 
the best-known members. But they appear 
to be related to a class of languages to which 
the title of sub-Semitic has been giveD, and 
which comprises Berber, Haussa, and other 
Libyan idioms. These, again, cannot be 
separated from old Egyptian and its modern 
descendant Coptic ; and the striking simila¬ 
rity of the grammar, though not the voca¬ 
bulary, of this group of tongues to that of 
the Semitic languages, offers one of the most 
difficult problems in comparative philology. 
Indeed, in old Egyptian the similarity extends 
beyond the grammar to the pronouns and 
numerals, and even some of the roots; and 
since languages are scientifically classified, 
not by their dictionaries but by their gram¬ 
mars, it would seem that at some remote 
period both the Semitic and the sub-Semitic 
languages had a common ancestor. It is 
possible that the Egyptian of the ancient 
monuments and the parent of the Semitic 
languages were sister-tongues. Even jargons 
so far removed as that of the Falashas from 
Hebrew or Arabic in space and time and 
culture, still show a remarkably Semitic 
colouring in their grammar, as may be seen 
from the sketch of it given by M. Halevy. 
He has added some comparative vocabularies 
and phrases, besides an interlinear transla¬ 
tion of the Book of Jonah, a few short prayers, 
and the “ grace ” recited by the butcher 
while slaughtering an animal. The grace is 
addressed to the “ God of Israel,” and ends 
with a repetition of the first two command¬ 
ments. 

. M. Ancessi’s paper is a welcome continua¬ 
tion of the philological researches already 
reviewed in the Academy of December 1, 
1873. The theme M in the Semitic languages 
is traced from a locative signification to its 
®se as a mark of the state and as a pre- 
formative of the participle, and then as a 
pronoun and an interrogative and negative 
particle. M. Ancessi derives considerable 
aid in his researches from old Egyptian, and 
affords farther proof of its relationship to 
the Semitic languages. A number of inter¬ 


esting points are suggested in the course of 
his “ study,” which cannot, however, be dis¬ 
cussed here. Like its predecessor, the mono¬ 
graph may be heartily recommended to the 
attention of the student. 

A. H. Satce. 

MODERN SYRIAC. 

Neusyrisches Leseluch. Texte im Dialeete 
von TJrmia. Gesammelt, iibersetzt nnd 
erklart von Adalbert Merx, Th. u. Ph. D., 
Professor der Semitischen Sprachen an 
der Universitat Tubingen (now of Giessen). 
(Breslau, 1873.) 

Those who enjoyed the privilege of hear¬ 
ing Professor Max Muller’s address as 
president of the Aryan section of the Orien¬ 
tal Congress, will remember the stress he 
laid upon the philological importance of 
recording the various dialects spoken by 
barbarous races. His remarks apply also, 
though with less force, to the study of 
modern and changing forms of older lan¬ 
guages. The philological import of such 
studies is of course of quite a different 
nature from that of barbarous dialects, but 
it is not the less valuable in its way. The 
study of modern Arabic has its value ; and 
a reference to Professor Wright’s Arabic 
grammar will show that he has known how 
to turn the modem language to account in 
the treatment of the comparative grammar 
of the Semitic languages. To use Dr. 
Merx’s simile: the utility of the study of 
the Neo-Semitic languages is like that of 
geolog}', which turns the knowledge of for¬ 
mation and development gained by listening 
to tho living world of nature around us, or 
worked out by experiment, to the explana¬ 
tion of the riddling formations which the 
earth hides from us in her womb, and to the 
understanding of their history. 

Dr. Merx is one of the first to publish a 
work on Modem Syriac. The first part 
of the Reading-book consists of a series 
of popular tales, written down by Odishu 
bar Arsanis; the second part contains a 
number of letters, chiefly from ladies to 
ladies, selected (as Dr. Merx informed the 
writer) in order that people might be¬ 
come acquainted with the feminine vocabu¬ 
lary and the feminine manner of speech as 
well as the masculine. Probably the differ¬ 
ence between the language of a woman and 
of a man is not very great; but Dr. Merx is 
right in securing those differences, slight 
though they may be. 

The tales and letters are accompanied by 
German translations in parallel columns, and 
all words which are peculiar to modem 
Syriac, not being found in the old language, 
are noted and explained at the foot of the 
page. The first tale, the Story of Began and 
Zal, bears evidence to the fact that in the 
present day the old Persian stories are still 
common among the people of Syria; for Dr. 
Merx traces this tale to the Shah Namoh. 
This alone is curious, and a comparison of 
the present form of the tale with the old 
version would be interesting. Not the least 
important part of the book is the translitera¬ 
tion of the first chapter of St. Luke’s Gospel 
in Syriac, and of a couple of Syriac poems. 
The transliteration is according to the pro¬ 
nunciation of Odishu bar Ars&nis, and if 


Dr. Merx’s ear is sufficiently acute and dis¬ 
ciplined, this part of the Lesebuch may per¬ 
haps have a value for students of phonetics. 

Stanley Lane Poole. 

The Booh of Common Order, commonly 
called “ John Knox’s Liturgy,” trans¬ 
lated into Gaelic a.d. 1567 by Mr. John 
Carswell, Bishop of the Isles. Edited by 
Thomas M'Lauchlan, LL.D., translator of 
“ The Book of the Dean of Lismore.” 
(Edinburgh: Edmonston & Douglas, 
1873.) 

The reason for republishing the Booh of Com¬ 
mon Order was, that it had got so scarce that 
only one perfect copy of it was known, 
namely, the one in the library of the Duke of 
Argyll. Two other copies are mentioned, 
one as being in the British Museum, and the 
other in the library of the Edinburgh Uni¬ 
versity, but both are said to be imperfect. 
How anxious Celtic scholars had become 
respecting this book may be judged from 
the following extract from a letter addressed 
to the editor by the Rev. Dr. Reeves, of 
Armagh:— 

“ Having lately learned that of the only three 
known copies of the work but one is perfect, and 
that that one is in private possession, namely, in the 
library of his Grace the Duke of Argyll, and sub¬ 
ject to all the contingencies in the many degrees 
which occupy the space between the four cardinal 
points of mischief—fire, damp, worms, and thieves 
—my anxiety has become more intense, and I 
have resolved on appealing to you to take active 
steps for the perpetuation of this literary treasure. 
Here is a chapter in the history' of Scotland, and 
much more, a mine of philological treasure in one 
important branch of the most interesting language 
in existence—combining all the charms of living 
excellence, and all the prestige of unfathomable 
antiquity, and this on the verge of extinction- 
one life in a lease of incalculable value! Oh, do 
try and convert that terminable lease into one of 
lives renewable for ever.” 

The w'ork is preceded by a short preface by 
the editor, and a series of most interesting 
notices of Bishop Carswell, of whom Scot¬ 
land justly feels proud. The plan of the 
work consists in giving an exact reprint, 
word for word and line for line, of the Gaelic 
translation : at the bottom of each page the 
English text is given. The whole has been 
executed in a manner highly creditablo to 
both editor and publishers. J. Rhys. 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

Out of Doom: A Selection of Original Articles 
on Practical Natural History. By the Rev. J. G. 
Wood, M.A., F.L.S. (Longmans.) The title 
of this book sufficiently explains its character. 
It is a collection of popular articles on subjects 
of natural history communicated by Mr. Wood 
to various periodicals, and exhibiting his usual 
skill both of description and dilution. It will be 
sure of a welcome among those who do not seek 
for science in a stronger form, and will help many 
to become observers of the living objects about 
them. The “ Medusa and her Locks,” as one of 
the papers is termed, gives a striking account of 
the author’s sufferings from contact, when bathing, 
with the stinging apparatus of the Oyanea captl- 
lata, the most formidable of the so-called “ jelly 
fishes ” inhabiting the seas round our coasts. Not 
only did he experience a fearful stinging, but also 
sharp pangs shooting through the chest, gaspings 
for breath, and disturbance of the heart’s action. 
“ For more than three months the shooting pang 
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would occasionally dart through the chest.” Mr. 
Wood's condition of more than ordinary sensi¬ 
tiveness to the poison darts of the Medusa was, 
no doubt, compensated by the opportunity it 
afforded him of writing the present description, 
which might supply Victor Hugo with sugges¬ 
tions for a sea-monster more horrific than the 
famous cuttle-fish in the Toilers of the Sen. The 
book is nicely printed, and illustrated by several 
wood engravings. 

Tiie American Naturalist for October has for 
its principal article a reprint from Silliman's 
Journal, with some corrections, of Professor 
A. M. Meyer's paper on “The supposed Auditory 
Apparatus of the .Mosquito.” He cemented a live 
male mosquito to a glass slide, which he placed 
under a microscope, and viewed the well-known 
branching antennae with a one-fifth objective. He 
then sounded a number of tuning-forks near it, 
and found that particular notes caused some of 
the fibrils to vibrate, while others were quiescent. 
A fork marked L t 4 of Kduig's series, giving 512 
vibrations in a second (corresponding with the O 
below the line), produced a considerable ampli¬ 
tude of vibration in one of them, and another 
fibril vibrated still more under the influence of 
fork Ut,. Other fibrils responded to other notes, 
so that the Professor infers from his experiments 
on about a dozen mosquitos, that their fibrils are 
timed to sounds extending through the middle 
and next octave of the piano. He supposes the 
superior development of the antennae of the male 
gnats enables them to hear the sounds emitted by 
the females, which vary in pitch. As the sound¬ 
waves operate more powerfully upon the fibrils 
when they strike them sideways than when they 
approach them at right angles, the creature may, 
by moving its antennae to the most favourable 
position, become acquainted with the direction 
from which the sound proceeds. 

Bulletin dc FAcademic. Royals des Sciences, des 
Lettres, ct des Beaux Arts de. Belyique, 1875, 
No. 11. Among the papers in this report of the 
work of the Belgian Academy, is one by M. 
Terby, giving the results of observations on Mars 
and Jupiter in 1871 and 1872-3. It is illustrated 
by fourteen figures of Jupiter and twelve of Mars. 
The Jupiter drawings exhibit some remarkable 
changes in the two polar “ calottes” or dark parts. 
In 1872, the north polar region was usually 
darker than the southern, while in 1873 the 
contrary was often the case, though the southern 
one was always of smaller dimension. The draw¬ 
ings also exhibit curious variations in the shape 
of the belts, as seen at successive dates when the 
rotation of the planet caused it to present the 
same portion of its surface to the observer. The 
Mars sketches may be advantageously compared 
with Browning's stereographs, and with drawings 
he published in the Intellectual Observer, vol. xii.; 
but M. Terby’s telescope, only “ i) centimetres 
of useful aperture.” or little more than 31 inches, 
could only give a distinct view of the more deli¬ 
cate markings in exceptionally fine weather. 

M. Teltjcp. has described to the French Aca¬ 
demy' an apparatus for preserving meat, bv keeping 
it in a cold dry chamber. The novelty of his plan 
consists in the employment of methylic ether, a 
substance that is gaseous at ordinary temperatures 
and atmospheric pressure, but which can be re¬ 
duced to the fluid state by a pressure of eight at¬ 
mospheres. The methylic ether is condensed and 
then allowed to expand in contact with metal 
compartments containing a solution of chloride of 
calcium, which it reduces to a low temperature. 
Air is blown through this apparatus, its moisture 
is deposited as hoar frost on the metal, and it 
passes in a dry and cold state to the chamber in 
which the meat is placed. It is found that the 
flavour of the meat is not injured bv retention in 
this situation for forty or fortv-five days, after 
which, although it remains sound, it has a greasy 
taste. 

Di'RIHO a recent balloon ascent of MM. Tisaan- 
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dier and Be Fonvielle, of which they communi¬ 
cated particulars to the French Academy, the 
latter made observations suggested by Mr. Norman 
Lockyer, on the effect of rapid ascension in modi¬ 
fying the solar spectrum. Three observations 
were made at heights between 1,000 and 1,500 
metres, and it was found that the blue had in¬ 
vaded the space occupied by the indigo and 
violet, but the red remained sensibly tbe same as 
on the earth. When the balloon was above a 
cloud that prevented a view of objects on the 
earth, the aeronauts heard voices and remarks 
which showed that the people could see them. 
Thus it appears a cloud may be opaque in one 
direction and transparent in another. 

The Abbe Castrucane, in a paper communicated 
to the French Academy, states that he discovered 
fossil diatoms in a lignite from Wicliezka and in 
one from a lower miocene formation near Urbino. 
Seeking to trace them further back in geological 
periods, he reports his success in coal from Liver¬ 
pool, Newcastle, and St. Etienne; and in cannel 
coal from Scotland. lie states the fossil form to be 
identical with living ones, slid claims such facts 
as a proof of the immutability of species. The 
Abbd's facts are more valuable than his reasoning. 
That certain forms persist, affords no proof, or 
evidence, that different forms do the same. The 
permanence for immense periods of lower types 
arises from their wants being of a simple character, 
that can be provided for under a great variety of 
conditions. This is the case with existing dia¬ 
toms. 

M. ScnLOESitfG has shown experimentally that 
plants absorb and assimilate the ammonia of the 
atmosphere in the way that has been supposed, 
but not before demonstrated. He grew two 
plants of tobacco in the same soil under bell- 
glasses, supplying both with fresh air. In one 
case he added some sesquicarbouate of ammonia 
in very dilute solution, placed at the bottom of 
the apparatus each day. Between July 31 and 
September 14, 1*03 grm. of ammonia were vola¬ 
tilised in the atmosphere of one glass, while the 
other glass received none. Analysis then showed 
that the plant which grew in the ammoniated 
atmosphere contained 2.22 per cent, of nitrogen, 
and the other one only 1'77 per cent., the former 
being the normal quantity. Although the am¬ 
monia must have been absorbed by the leaves, its 
nitrogen did not remain in them, but was diffused 
throughout the plant, including the roots. 

M. Thiiuclt has arranged, in the super-phos¬ 
phate of lime works of M. Michelet, an apparatus 
for separating from the phosphate employed the 
small portion of iodine it frequently contains in 
the form of iodate of calcium, and which some¬ 
times amounts to a two-thousandth part, at others 
to a mere trace. He states that his plan adds 
very little to the cost of making the super-phos¬ 
phate, and he expects it will be found profitable, 
as iodine is very dear. The phosphates of Lot, 
of Nassau, and of Estremadura contain iodine. 

Der Naturforscher, No. 42, gives the results of 
spectroscopic observations of the August meteors 
on the 8th, 10th, and 12th, made by Herr Kon- 
koly and two assistants at the O Gvalla observa¬ 
tory. About 130 of these bodies, from first to 
fourth magnitude, were examined. In each case 
the nucleus of the meteor gave a continuous 
spectrum. Those which looked yellow to the 
naked eye gave a spectrum with yellow prevail¬ 
ing, and those which looked green to the naked 
eye showed most green in the spectroscope. No 
violet was seen in any case, indigo was rarely 
visible, and red only in particularly red meteors. 
The luminous tails of vellow meteors gave the 
sodium line as a band, the green magnesium, and 
the red strontium, or perhnps lithium. Meteors 
bigger than Venus, whose tails were luminous 
from 30 and 40 to 166 seconds, allowed spectra 
to be seen for some time, and one as long as 
thirty seconds gave indications of sodium, magne¬ 


sium, iron, and a number of bright bands in the 
green and blue. 

The imbibers of kirschwasser will be surprised 
to learn from M. Boussingault that the test which 
has been supposed to prove the genuineness of 
that liquor is quite fallacious, as its indications 
show the presence of copper derived from the stills 
employed in the manufacture. M. Rouis first 
noticed that gum guaiaeum acquired a blue tint 
from kirschwasser containing copper, and M. 
Boussingault not only confirms his statement, 
but says that he obtained a decigramme of the 
metal (rather more than one and a half grain) 
from a litre of the liquid. 

M. Henri Parville states in the Dfbats that 
MM. Champion and I’ellet have shown in a manner 
more striking than was done by Mr. Abel, that 
certain explosive substances may be caused to de¬ 
tonate by m-re vibrations. They exploded iodide 
of nitrogen by the notes of a violin and a tomtom. 

M. Is. Pierre mentioned at a recent sitting 
of the French Academy that if a hand either 
touches, or is held over, the meadow saffron 
(Colchicum autumnide), when its flower opens, 
the skin assumes a livid, greenish-yellow tint, 
like that characteristic of a body commencing de¬ 
composition. In about ten seconds the usual 
colour returns. If, however, the hand is exposed 
for some time to the action of the flower, a numb¬ 
ness is occasioned, which lasts for several hours. 
He ascribes this action to a volatile body that has 
not yet been studied. 

The Swabian Mercury announces that Heidel¬ 
berg will soon lose the services of Professor 
Kirchhoff, who has accepted a post at Berlin, and 
will leave the Baden University early in the 
spring. __ 

The Theologisch Tijdschrift, published every 
other month at Leyden, continues to present its 
readers with a series of—always interesting and 
often brilliant—specimens of critical theology, and 
of its application to the circumstances of the 
Church. The May number contains a paper by 
C. P. Tiele, author of a work on the comparative 
history of religions, which received much praise 
from the Academy, on “ The Laws of the De¬ 
velopment of Religion,” as deduced from the 
scientific study of its historical forms. He shows 
by the testimony of facts that it is useless to 
expect religious reform unless a general growth in 
culture has preceded, and suicidal to delay it 
when the nation has reached a higher intellectual 
level. It shows too the danger of an individualism 
which would dispense with an organisation of 
teachers, and the essential fragilitv of religious 
systems which have no support in the past. Pro¬ 
fessor Kuenen exposes the crudities of the first 
volume of Griitz's History of the Jeics, arising 
mainly from his exaggerated religious prejudices. 
The Julv number has not reached us. That for 
September opens with a valuable paper bv A. G. 
van Hamel on “ Religion without Metaphysics.” 
The author represents a small but influential 
school in Holland who hold views approaching 
to those of Mr. Matthew Arnold among ourselves, 
though Van Hamel is distinguished from the 
brilliant essayist by his avoidance of unhistorieal 
views on the subject of Jewish religion. Both 
writers regard Christianity as “ moral idealism," 
and current Christian forms as merely poetical 
symbols; but Van Hamel seems inclined to 
believe that the old expressions must, until we 
can use them more naturally, be banished from 
our lips, as Zwingli banished the organ from his 
churches as a source of Romish superstition. J. 
J. Prins discusses the alterations introduced by 
Tischendorf in hisnewedition in Rom. i.—vi.; the 
most important for exegesis are ch. iv. ver. 1,19. 
H. U. Meyboom reviews Mr. Stewart’s pamphlet 
on The 1‘lnn of St. Luke's Gospel-, he comes to 
a similar conclusion with our own reviewer 
(Academt, vol. iv. p. 310); and a Dutch work 
on St. Luke, by Vos. A. D. Loman reviews 
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favourably an important, extremely radical work 
on St. Paul, by J. W. Stratman, which we hope 
to review ourselves shortly ; and Grau's work on 
the Critical History of the New Testament, 
which he pronounces deficient iu critical sense. 
And lastly, Rauwenlioff gives a sympathetic ac¬ 
count of the eminent Scottish theologians, Dun¬ 
can, Candlish, and Guthrie. 

The October number of the Theologic.il Review 
contains a paper by Miss Cobbe on “ Evangelical 
Character, tracing in a sympathetic spirit the 
good and evil results of Evangelicalism; followed 
by an essay on “ Dogmatic Decay,” by Mr. Gel- 
dart, who takes a hopeful view of the religious 
future, and reminds dogmatists of all schools that 
history forbids the hope that any great contro¬ 
versy will be finally settled, though it may be 
merged in another of graver import. Dr. Farrar's 
Life of Christ could not have been put into better 
hands than those of Mr. Kogan Paul, who has 
treated his subject with perfect courtesy and 
generosity, without any unfaithfulness to his own 
convictions. He has even succeeded in finding a 
“peroration of a chapter, which seems to us as 
good ns anything can possibly be.” The critical 
value of the book appears to be nil. Mr. Bell 
criticises Mr. H. Spencer's book On the. Study of 
Sociology ; and Mr. Alexander Gordon gives a 
lively, and withal instructive, account of “ the 
great Laird of Urie,” Robert Barclay, the author 
of the great Quaker Apologia. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society. ( Monday , Nov. 2). 
Sis Sidney Smith Saunders, C.M.G., Pre¬ 
sident, in the Chair. 

Mr. Stevens exhibited three specimens of 
Eeiopeia pulchella taken at Arundel and Deal. 
Professor Westwood remarked that the late 
Brigadier-General Hearsey had found this insect 
very destructive to gardens in India. 

Mr. Bond exhibited specimens of rare Lepi- 
doptera: amongst them wore Sesia culiciformis 
(with white bands), Linmcodes nsellus, Nola 
albuleus and Ptcrophorus Ithododactylus. 

Mr. Jenner Weir exhibited specimens of Mantis 
religiosa with some egg-cases taken by himself at 
Meran in the Tyrol. 

Mr. McLachlan exhibited a printer’s block (such 
as is used for printing posters), attacked by a 
species of Anobium, and he was informed that’the 
insect was causing serious damage to the printer's 
stock. The wood was believed to be pear-tree. 
He had recommended soaking them in carbolic 
acid and water. 

Dr. Sharp communicated “ Descriptions of some 
kew Genera and Species of Poelaphidae and Sci/d- 
maenidae from Australia and New Zealand.” lie 
added some remarks respecting the importance of 
gaining a knowledge of the New Zealand fauna, 
and commented on the probable extinction of 
many of the species at no very' distant period. 

Mr. Darwin communicated some remarks by 
Mrs. Barber, of Griqualand, South Africa, on the 
larva of Papilio Nireus, and especially with regard 
to the colour of the pupa in connexion with the 
objects on which it was placed; it appearing to 
assume a protective resemblance to the leaves or 
other adjacent objects. A discussion took place 
between several of the members as to whether, as 
suggested by Mrs. Barber, some photographic in¬ 
fluences might be at work ; but Mr. Meldola stated 
that no known substance retained, permanently, 
the colour reflected on it by adjacent objects; but 
that there was no difficulty in believing that larvae 
might become affected in colour by the colouring 
matter of the food-plant, since chlorophyll in an 
unaltered condition had been found in the tissues 
of green larvae. 

Mr. Ogier Ward sent some notes on a spider’s 
nest found in a quarry at Poissy r , near the Seine; 
with remarks thereon by Mr. C. O. Waterhouse. 

Mr. Butler communicated “ Descriptions of 
Muee new Species and a new Genus of Diurnal i 


Lepidoptera from West Africa, in the Collection 
of Mr. Andrew Swanzy.” 

Mr. C. 0. Waterhouse read “ Notes on Aus¬ 
tralian Coleoptera, with Descriptions of New 
Species.” 

Mr. Kirby contributed a Review of Boisduval’s 
“ Monographic des AyaristuUes , published in the 
Revue et Magasin de Zoologie, 1874.” 

The Rev. R. P. Murray communicated “ De¬ 
scriptions of some New Species of Butterflies be¬ 
longing to the genus Lycaena.” 


Burlington Fine Arts Club ( Thursday , Nov. 5). 
On the 5th inst. Mr. II. V. Tebbs gave a lecture at 
the Burlington Fine Arts Club on “Greek Coins 
iu relation to Greek Art,” on the occasion of exhi¬ 
biting his fine series of electrotypes. 

Having spoken of the happy combination of 
circumstances which favoured the growth of 
Greek art, Mr. Tebbs sketched its history and de¬ 
scribed its developments on the authority of the 
coins. Adopting Professor Ernst Curtius's theory 
of the origin of money from the necessities of the 
temples, he spoke of the earliest electrum and 
gold coinages of Asia Minor and the contemporary 
silver money of Hellas and the islands. The 
progress of the type was well illustrated by the 
electrotypes, from which not one leading variety 
was omitted. The oldest coins were believed to 
be of b.c. 700, the archaic style lasting till 600, 
the transitional from 500 to 450, and the fine 
from 450 to 336. The exact definition of these 
periods was not possible, owing to the local influ¬ 
ences which forwarded or retarded the growth of 
art, but these figures might be accepted as giving 
the mean dates. It was significant that the period 
of fine art reached from the rise of Pericles to the 
accession of Alexander. During this whole time 
the types were sacred, bearing reference to the 
worship of the temple which coined the money, 
and no portraits occurred on purely Greek coins 
until that of the deified Alexander was struck by 
his successors. 

In treating of the different schools of art trace¬ 
able from the coins, Mr. Tebbs adopted the 
following classification :—1. Central School of 
Greece Proper; 2. Ionian; 3. Macedonian; 4. 
Asiatic under Persian influence; 5. Cretan; 6. 
Cypriote and Rhodian; 7. Sicilian and Italian. 
This part of his lecture was a development of a 
theory proposed by Mr. R. S. Poole iu a lecture 
given at the Royal Institution, May 27, 1804, in 
which a somewhat less minute division was at¬ 
tempted. The collection exhibited afforded a 
proof never before attempted of the general sound¬ 
ness of this theory so far as it rests on the essential 
difference of Greek art as seen in the coins of 
various parts of the Greek world. 

On the conclusion of the lecture Mr. Toole spoko 
of the service Mr. Tebbs had rendered to the study 
of art by his careful formation of the collection, 
and the full and critical account of it which he 
had now given, lie also referred to the fine series 
of Greek gold coins and regal portraits, and 
stated that so large and complete a collection had 
never been seen together before. 


Royal Archaeological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland (Friday, Nov. 6). 

TnE inaugural meeting of the Institute for the 
session 1874-5 was held at the rooms, No. 10 New 
Burlington Street, on Friday, November C, at 
4 p.m., Sir Sibbald D. Scott, Bart., in the Chair. 
The chairman congratulated the members present 
on the flourishing condition of the Institute, on 
the generally improved state of public feeling as 
regards the study of archaeology, and upon the 
brilliant success of the Ripon Congress in July 
last. Mr. W. II. Trego lias then gave some par¬ 
ticulars of the principal points of interest con¬ 
nected with that meeting, and, among other 
matters, referred to his personal discovery, in a 
Breton church near S. Pol de Ldon, of an ala¬ 
baster slab representing the Resurrection, ferhich 


was an exact facsimile of one in the Minster 
Library at Ripon. The Rev. W. J. Loftie added 
some remarks on the exhibition of manuscripts. 
The chairman then called upon Sir John Maclean, 
who gave an account of the recent presentation, 
by the Institute, of a municipal chain and badge to 
the Mayor and Corporation of Exeter, after which 
the ordinary business of the meeting proceeded. 
Papers were read on “ Recent Discoveries at Car¬ 
narvon Castle ” by Sir Llewellyn Turner, deputy- 
constable of the castle, and on “ An Inscription 
recording the Building of St. Chad's Church, Staf¬ 
ford,” by John Hewitt, Esq. Among the objects 
of interest exhibited were—a collection of rings 
and seals lately found at Fountains Abbey, and 
lent by the Most Noble the Marquis of Ripon ; a 
curious fragment of a processional crucifix found 
at Stretham, near Ely, by the Rev. C.R. Manning; 
and a pair of Moorish spurs and an inlaid Persian 
belt-clasp, supposed to have belonged to Nadir 
Shall, exhibited by- John Henderson, Esq. Notice 
was given of a proposed exhibition, during the 
coming session, of municipal badges, anil the 
proceedings terminated. 


Philological ( Friday , Nov. 6). 

Rev. Dr. Richard Morris, President, in the 
Chair. The President made a report to the meet¬ 
ing on the services rendered to Comparative and 
English Philology by Professor William Dwight 
Whitney, of the United States, and said that the 
Council would propose him to the society at its 
next meeting, for election as an honorary member. 
Mr. Alexander J. Ellis also spoke in favour of 
Professor Whitney's claims to recognition by the 
Philological Society. The papers read were— 
1. “ On the Etruscan Numerals,” by Professor 
Aufrecht, Part I., in which he expressed dissent 
from Corssen's interpretation of the Etruscan nu¬ 
merals, pronouns, kc. 2. “ On the Rushwurth 
Gloss or Versions of the Anglo-Saxon Gospels,” 
by Dr. James A. H. Murray. 3. “ On the Treat¬ 
ment of final m in Latin,” by Alexander J. Ellis, 
Esq., an expansion of the views already given by 
the writer in the Academy, showing that final m 
was not pronounced, but only lengthened the pre¬ 
ceding vowel. 


Physical Society ( Saturday, Nov. 7). 

A paper by Mr. G. F. Rodwell, describing a 
mechanical arrangement for the “ Multiplication of 
Small Motions,” was read by Professor Reinold, 
honorary secretary. The apparatus consisted of a 
train of multiplying wheels acting on an index 
arm traversing a graduated circle, or on a mirror 
by which a ray of light could be reflected on to a 
screen. Mr. Rodwell proposed to use it for ex¬ 
hibiting the expansion of solid bodies by' rise of 
temperature, and the elongation of an iron bar on 
magnetisation. The next paper was by Professor 
G. 0. Foster, F.Ti.S., “ On the Geometrical Treat¬ 
ment of certain Elementary Electrical Problems.” 
The object of this communication was to call 
attention to a method of expressing the re¬ 
lations between electrical quantities that has 
long been in partial use, and to apply it to 
cases to which, so far as the author knew, 
its application had not been previously pointed 
out. The method consisted essentially in the 
representation of electromotive force and resis¬ 
tance by rectangular co-ordinates, and the pro¬ 
blems to which it was applied were: (1) the calcu¬ 
lation of the quantity of heat evolved in a galvanic 
circuit, and its distribution in the circuit; (2) 
the calculation of the permanent resistance and 
electromotive force of a galvanic battery from two 
deflections of a tangent-galvanometer; (3) the 
determination of the joint resistance of several 
conductors combined in multiple-arc; and (4) 
the determination of the distribution of potential 
and strength of the currents in the various parts 
of a circuit formed by connecting the similar poles 
of two unequal batteries with the opposite ends of 
the same conductor. A paper was also read by 
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Professor Guthrie, F.R.S., “On Salt-Solutions 
and Water of Crystallisation.” The author had 
ascertained that many salts which crystallise 
under ordinary circumstances without water of 
crystallisation, such as common salt, nitrate of 
potassium, chloride of ammonium, bichromate of 
potassium, and many others, crystallise with 
water at temperatures below the melting point of 
ice. In particular, common salt crystallises at 
— 23° C. with ten or eleven molecules of water, 
forming a solid hydrate which melts in its water 
of crystallisation at the same temperature ( — 23°). 
Professor Guthrie pointed out that this tempera¬ 
ture coincided with the lowest temperature 
attainable by a freezing mixture of ice and salt, 
and that the brine produced when ice and salt 
mutually liquefy each other, consists of the 
crvstallisable hydrate in the liquid state. The 
other similar hydrates likewise melted in their 
water of crystallisation below 0° C. 


Royal Geographical Society 
( Tuesday, Nov. 10). 

The session of the above body was commenced on 
Tuesday evening, when Major-General Sir Henry 
0. Rawlinson, K.C.B., took the chair, the hall of 
the London University being filled with a distin¬ 
guished and crowded audience, among whom were 
His Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, His 
Imperial Highness the Czarewiteh, Count Beust, 
the Right Hon. Sir Bartle Frere, the First Lord of 
the Admiralty, Sir Alex. Milne, Lord Houghton, 
and many other notable personages. 

In the course of the opening address, the Presi¬ 
dent touched upon the chief geographical events 
of the last few months (notices of which have 
duly appeared in the “Travel Notes” of the 
Academy), and passed in review the principal 
papers read before the British Association. The 
recent journey of Mr. Wiggins, in Mr. Lamont's 
steamer Diana, to the Sea of Kara and the mouth 
of the Obi, though not contributing directlv to 
the cause of geography, deserved notice. With 
reference to the prospect of an English Arctic 
Expedition, the President informed the meeting 
that the question had been referred by the Prime 
Minister to the Lords of the Admiralty, and he 
(Sir H. Rawlinson) hoped, nay expected, that a 
favourable decision would soon be arrived at. In 
mentioning some of the new geographical works 
which are expected to appear shortly, the Presi¬ 
dent mentioned that he had had the opportunity 
of seeing the first volume of Livingstone's Journal 
and that it promised to be a most instructive 
work. 

Lieutenant Julius Payer was then presented to 
the meeting amid great cheering, and the secre¬ 
tary, Mr. Clements R. Markham, proceeded to read 
a narrative of the Expedition, which had been 
written in German by Lieutenant Payer, and 
translated into English by Mr. Ravenstein, 
F.R.G.S. We do not propose to reproduce the 
details of this narrative, as they have already been 
made known through the medium of our columns 
as well as those of other journals, but we must not 
omit to put on record a new recipe for making 
wine which the Austrians found most efficacious. 
This consisted of a mixture of glycerine, tartaric 
acid, sugar, alcohol and water. At the close of 
the paper, Lieutenant Paver delivered a short 
address in German, in which he described the 
manner in which the members of the expedition 
had been picked up by Russian sailors as well 
ns the kindness experienced from both them and 
the Norwegian people on their return through the 
country. An extract was then read from a letter 
by I)r. Petermann, printed at length elsewhere, in 
which the learned geographer of Gotha expressed 
satisfaction at the prospect of an English Arctic 
Expedition. 

After Sir E. Belcher had proposed, and Ad¬ 
miral Oollinson had seconded, a vote of thanks 
to Lieutenant Payer, Count Beust, the Austrian 
ambassador, acknowledged the compliment in a 


characteristic speech, in which he alluded grace¬ 
fully to the important services rendered both to 
diplomacy and science by Sir Henry Rawlinson. 
The meeting then concluded with three hearty 
cheers for the Duke of Edinburgh and the Czare- 
witch. 

In connexion with the above we must not omit 
to mention that at the Society’s rooms in Seville 
Row there are now being exhibited a series of 
sketches and running surveys executed by Lieu¬ 
tenant Payer, the former of which illustrate in¬ 
cidents in the drift of the vessel northwards and 
in the various sledge expeditions, and thus form a 
very appropriate complement to the narrative with 
which English readers have been made familiar. 


Anthropological Institute (Tuesday, Nov. 10). 
•The first meeting of the Session was held on the 
10th inst., Professor Busk, F.R.S., President, in 
the Chair. Mr. F. W. Iiudler read a full digest 
of the proceedings of the Anthropological De¬ 
partment, to which he acted as secretary at the 
Belfast meeting of the British Association; and 
Mr. Hyde Clarke contributed a report on the An¬ 
thropological Section of the International Con¬ 
gress of Orientalists, held in London. 

Colonel Lane Fox then read a paper on a series 
of flint and chert arrow-heads, flakes, &c., frem 
Patagonia, with some remarks on the stability of 
form observable in stone implements. The col¬ 
lection, which was the largest and most complete 
that had vet been brought to England, was lately 
made by Mr. W. H. Hudson in the valley of the 
Rio Negro along the banks of the river, over a 
distance of ninety miles from its mouth. The 
arrow-heads and other articles of native work¬ 
manship were generally found on the sites of 
ancient villages either on the margin of the river 
itself or on the long winding lagoons, now mostly 
dry, with which the valley is everywhere inter¬ 
sected. One of the chief points of interest con¬ 
nected with the discovery of these arrow-heads 
was the fact that their use had been abandoned 
by the Tehuelches and other tribes inhabiting 
Patagonia for some centuries past, but at what 
period their disuse began, or what causes led to 
their being abandoned over so large a portion of 
the continent, there was insufficient evidence to 
show. After giving a detailed description of the 
series exhibited and of the various types it con¬ 
tained Colonel Fox was able to demonstrate with 
certainty that the weapons of the early inhabit¬ 
ants of the Rio Negro were nearly identical 
in form and were probably similar in de¬ 
velopment with those of the United States. 
In drawing his inferences from an examination of 
these and other forms of weapons, the author re¬ 
marked in conclusion, that if we study the im¬ 
plements of savages we must endeavour to regard 
them as savages would have done. Trivial as 
some of the details may appear to us, we should 
bear in mind that to the Indian living by the 
chase, an improvement, for instance, in the mode 
of fixing an arrow-head, affecting, as it does, his 
means of subsistence, must have been of far 
greater importance than an improvement in a 
telegraph or a steam engine can be to us, and 
must therefore have received the attention of the 
best intellects of the time. And as it is only by 
the gradual evolution of scientific ideas that 
modern improvements have originated, so we 
must look for similar stages of evolution in the 
simplest arts. In attempting to solve the problem 
as to the unity or diversity of origin of the culture 
belonging to different geographical areas, it is only 
by comparing through these details like courses 
of development in distant lands, that we can ap¬ 
proach with any hope of success what Professor 
Nilsson has justly termed “ one of the great, still 
unsolved, enigmas of anthropological science.” 

The Director announced that the Council had 
determined to extend the scope of the Journal of 
the Institute by the publication of bibliographical 
notices, abstracts, ana short reviews of works and 


papers relating to anthropological subjects, and 
other miscellaneous matter interesting to anthro¬ 
pologists. 


FINE ART. 

THE NATIONAL MANUFACTURES OF FRANCE. 

I began one of my last letters by saying that I 
intended to speak of the national manufactures of 
France ; instead of which I confined myself to the 
constitution and exhibition of the Central Union. 
Life is full of these unaccomplished projects—but 
I am not going to put you off with this excuse. I 
have, however, so little love of Government 
management, I mistrust so thoroughly everything 
that depends for existence on the paternal support 
of the State, that I feel no regret for having first of 
all called your attention to a group of citizens who, 
at their own risk and peril, are founding in France 
a great institution, and who, equally at their own 
risk, produce day by day works which are to 
France a continual source of riches and splendour. 
The claims of such meu are urgent: national 
manufactures can wait. 

Our national manufactories of Gobelins, Beau¬ 
vais, and Sevres are royal, not, as currently stated, 
by origin, but by absorption. Royalty did not 
create, it only adopted them: it took them from 
the hands of private enterprise which had started 
them, and it reconstituted them after its own like¬ 
ness—that is to say, with all its outward attributes 
of luxury and riches, and all the concomitant nar¬ 
rowness and abuses. These privileged manufacto¬ 
ries are no longer in harmony with the spirit of 
the age, and they need fundamentally remodelling. 
They may be compared to that old wooden 
machine of Marly which conducted the waters 
to Versailles. It used to he set in mo¬ 
tion two or three times a year, and each 
time it had to be repaired at a cost of some 
20,000 francs. The terrible groans which it gave 
forth were heard for miles in the country. The 
ublic occasionally flocked to Versailles in the 
ope of seeing a grand aquatic performance, and 
for its reward beheld basins half filled with 
water, Tritons bathing in mud, and water-spouts 
puffing like tea-kettles. “ The machine of Marly 
is so old! ” was invariably the excuse, and the 
old folks were full of indulgence for the in¬ 
firmities of this venerable machine; but the 
younger sort could not help regretting the money 
spent on an excursion which would have been 
much more lively and profitable in the woods of 
Montmorency or in the forest of Fontainebleau. 
One fine day some inventive person replaced this 
wooden mill by iron springs, and ever since then 
the “ grandes eaux ” of Versailles have performed 
with the regularity of clockwork. 

The brothers Gobelin were originally journey¬ 
men tapestry-makers who came from Rheims, the 
centre of a great tapestry trade, towards the eud 
of the fifteenth century, and established them¬ 
selves at Paris on the banks of the little river 
Bievre. The waters of this river, to which Rabe¬ 
lais in his Pantagruel attributes a strangely gro¬ 
tesque origin, have always been supposed to exer¬ 
cise a salutary action on the dye of the wools. 
This is a fallacy. The only water used at the 
Gobelins comes from the Seine or from a deep 
well. 

The Gobelin family made an enormous fortune, 
and one of them even became Marquis of Brin- 
villiers, and the husband of that famous poisoner 
who rendered such terrible service to the whole 
court of the Great King. The hotel of the Gobe¬ 
lins, with the extensive lands belonging to it and 
all the necessary appliances for carrying on the 
trade, was bought by Colbert on the King’s account 
and made into a kind of Summer Palace. In 
1602 the painter Lebrun was appointed director 
of the establishment, which comprised the whole 
body of working artists in the pay of the sove¬ 
reign : tapestry-makers, dyers, embroiderers, jewel- 
; lers, founders, lapidaries, cabinet-makers, Ac. 
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Louis XIV. seems to have had many points iu 
common with Asiatic monarchs. 

The most delightful epoch of the Gobelins 
manufactures is marked by the directorship of the 
painter Boucher. The works produced under the 
superintendence of this skilful artist and of his 
pupils—landscapes, and mythological and rural 
scenes—are masterpieces of grace, humour, and 
clearness of execution, and show a thorough 
knowledge of the laws of decorative art. Under 
the First Empire it became the fashion to copy the 
oil-paintings of Gerard or Girodet, and even those 
of the old masters. The academic school, with¬ 
out any sense of fitness, had confused all sound 
notions of art. It did not distinguish between 
the cartoons of Raphael at Hampton Court, in 
which the decorative purpose is strongly pro¬ 
nounced by the quality of touch and tone, the 
modelling being kept simple, and expressed by the 
juxtaposition of flat tints of great sobriety, and 
the Holy Family of the same master, which is 
essentially an oil-painting, and which Raphael 
could not have conceived being rendered in any 
other way than by a brush painting in colour on 
panel or on canvas. This absurd practice has been 
perpetuated, and the consequence is that tapestry- 
makers have spent their time and talents, and the 
State enormous sums of money, in producing results 
which have added no glory either to the history 
of art, or to that of reason. 

After September 4 M. Jules Simon thought fit 
to send back to Beauvais M. Badin, director of 
the Gobelins, formerly a painter, and a man of 
considerable merit. M. Badin was replaced by 
one of the curators of the Louvre, M. A. Darcel, 
whose attention had, till then, been confined to 
pottery. Articles,however,published here and there 
bv this gentleman on the Archaeology of the Middle 
Ages, led one to hope that attention would now 
be called to a period of French art in which the 
science of simple and expressive decoration reached 
a point not surpassed even by the Italian Renais¬ 
sance. This hope was vain. The new director 
contented himself with a slavish execution of the 
orders he received from the Minister of Fine Arts, 
and he i8 even said to have had mounted in frames 
panels destined for the refreshment-room of the 
New Opera House. The models used had been 
ordered by M. Gamier from M. Mazerolles, 
one of the most vulgar of decorators; and the 
public, on their admission to the gallery devoted by 
the Central Union to the Gobelins, have been scan¬ 
dalized that so much money and so much labour 
should have been spent on the reproduction of 
pictures far inferior both in style and in concep¬ 
tion to those which may be seen any day in the 
cafes of the Boulevards. Of the skill of the 
artists employed in copying these pictures there is 
but one opinion. The exquisite colours of the 
wools used, the evenness of the work, and the 
exact resemblance of the copies to the originals 
are unequalled. The fact is that these artists are 
all subjected to a very severe training. There is 
at the Gobelins a daily course of instruction in 
drawing, one week from antique casts, another 
week from living models, which every tapestry 
maker is compelled to follow until he obtains a 
medal. It is much to be regretted that owing to 
the great expenses of management, the ruinous 
outlay in salaries, pensions, &c., the productions of 
this manufactory are beyond the reach of even the 
wealthiest private buyer, and are only available for 
state presents. But, I must repeat it, however 
remarkable these productions may be for beauty of 
execution, they are wanting in the higher qualities 
of imagination in arrangement, and spirit and 
vivacity of treatment, which give to a school its 
real title to authority. The ex-Empress was 
pleased to revive the style of Louis XVI. This 
fashion was servilely followed, and crowns and 
ciphers in rose pompon suspended by smart bows 
in the centres of screens and panels etl'ectually 
checked all efforts after a manlier and more 
modern style of decoration. 

Tlie manufactory of . Beauvais produces little in 


the way of figures. It is true that it has ex¬ 
hibited here a few copies from the pastoral sub¬ 
jects of Boucher, and the hunting scenes of Dea- 
portes, but these are probably legacies of the 
Empire, and we have reason to hope that the 
enervating habit of slavishly copying old masters 
will in time be completely renounced. Beauvais 
possesses one artist of a very high order—M. 
Chabal Dussurgey. He confines himself to flower, 
fruit, and decorative painting, but the breadth 
and truthfulness of his touch, his complete mas¬ 
tery of grouping and colouring, and his rare 
combination of strength with delicate grace, 
entitle his works to a place among the most 
remarkablo of our age. I believe that some years 
ago the South Kensington Museum bought from 
him a set of designs for sofas and arm-chairs 
which had been executed at the Gobelins during 
the first year of the Empire, or at the close of 
the Republic of 1848. M. Chabal Dussurgey is 
the author of a series of lithographed flower and 
fruit designs, printed in two colours, which have 
been of great service to industrial artists, and to 
the professors of drawing iu popular schools. 
Thus you see that when once France shall have 
shaken herself free from the tyranny of rapacious 
administrators, she will have at her command a 
large stall' of distinguished men ready to restore 
the national flag to its place of honour. 

The exhibition of Sevres manufactures pro¬ 
voked the most violent criticisms both from the 
public and, which is rarer still with us, from the 
press. Just as in the case of the Gobelins, 
there was, on the one hand, universal admiration 
for the beauty of the raw material, the skill of 
the painters, and the richness and delicacy of the 
enamels ; and, on the other hand, disappointment 
at the poverty of the forms, the bad taste shown 
in the choice of designs, and the ugliness of the 
colours which hid a porcelain of the finest grain, 
the purest white, and the most brilliant enamel 
that is produced in all the world. 

If you wish to gain some knowledge of the 
practical work of this famous manufactory, you 
should read an excellent little book which has 
just been published by Ch. Mourgues under 
the title of Guide du Visiteur d la Manufacture 
Rationale de Porcelaine de Sevres. It is com¬ 
piled from the notes of M. Robert, the present 
director of the manufactorv, M. Salvetat the 
chemist,and M.Champfleury, head of the collecting 
department, and one of our most humorous story- 
writers ; and it gives a concise and clear descrip¬ 
tion of the processes of fabrication and composi¬ 
tion which the pastes undergo, of the baking at 
high temperature, and of the painting of hard 
and soft porcelain. It also gives the complete 
series of marks used during the first royal epoch, 
from August 10, 1753, to September 21, 1702, 
during the Republican period, the Empire, and the 
Restoration, and the marks and monograms of the 
masters in gilding, painting, and decorating. The 
perusal of this book makes one feel strongly the 
importance and the utility of a collection which it 
would be impossible nowadays to replace,—that 
of which the celebrated chemist Brongniart waa 
the acknowledged founder, but the real father 
the venerable citizen Riocreux, a zealous and un¬ 
assuming man, who died a short time ago, after 
having rendered good service to all the potters of 
France and even of Europe. 

The manufactory of Sevres calls for the same 
reforms as that of Gobelins. So important a 
centre of high studies must not be allowed to dis¬ 
appear from France. If it had no better raison 
d'etre than the glory of its triumphs in the past 
that would be sufficient. But it is still capable 
of producing perfect and beautiful work—witness 
some dozen specimens which may be seen at 
Sevres, and of which the price, though certainly 
high, is immensely below the real value. These 
pieces are enough to distance private enterprise. It 
may with reason be urged that such masterpiecescan 
on y be produced under exceptional circumstances, 
by a manufactory which is not hampered by con¬ 


siderations of cheap prices, or even of prices 
within the reach of tne public, which exhibits 
nothing but work of the first order, and which need 
not dread strikes of workmen, or cessation of busi¬ 
ness, or changes of fashion. Money is nothing to 
a nation which, by the possession of a superior 
industry and a superior staff of workmen, com¬ 
mands victory in every international tournament, 
while at the same time there is no serious compe¬ 
tition with commerce. For the present we must 
he content with giving advice, but whenever a 
time comes in which the great questions which 
affect the future of France can be satisfactorily 
dealt with, we shall aim at a thorough reform of 
this manufactory. 

In the first place, we shall hope to get rid of 
those nondescript forms which are neither after 
the style of Louis XVI., nor in the least degree 
original. A state manufacture should never be 
reduced to repeating itself. One can understand 
that private industry might not be strong enough 
to resist the stream of fashion, hut manufactures 
supported by the State enjoy, so to speak, relative 
perpetuity. If Sevres under the Empire fell a 
victim to the tyranny of Court taste, she must now 
go to the sculptors for models of purer form. 


Secondly, Sevres must he induced to renounce 
the Neo-Greelc style of decoration, which has 
neither vigour, sentiment, nor originality, and 
which is characterised bv great figures of pale 
women or feverish youths, who have holes in 
the place of eyes, and who stretch out trem¬ 
bling hands like blind people. These figures, 
which seem to live in a lunar light or atmosphere, 
are made to move about among sharply-pointed 
ornaments, which sufficiently accounts for their 
halting gait and anxious countenances. Solon 
Miles, who is at present in England at the Minton 
pottery (for it is the glory of France to put new 
life into foreign industry), is the only artist who 
hns produced pleasing effects in this style. Tho 
poetry and originality of his work are unequalled, 
lie makes use of a process called pate rappnrtrr. 
The white pate, by being subjected to enormous 
heat, melts and adheres closely to the metal base 
which supports it, and by this means a material 
is obtained which in compactness and translueency 
closely resembles the biscuit of Wedgwood, but 
is infinitely more supple. 


Sevres is also much reproached for not produ¬ 
cing a larger supply of pure white porcelain, in the 
manufacture of which it lias acquired proticienev 
rarely attained bv the Orientals; and another 
very desirable reform is a bold return to the use 
of the pate tender, which, from the nature of its 
composition, lends itself so much more readily to 
colouring than the pate dure which will only take 
a limited number of colours, and those opaque 
ones, and the effect of which is always rough, 
hard, and inharmonious. 

Lastly, it is melancholy to see a national insti¬ 
tution setting national industry the deplorable ex¬ 
ample of making literal copies of paintings in oil. 
Everyone in tho trade is striving after the aboli¬ 
tion of this practice, for it is beginning to be 
understood that like combinations and effects can¬ 
not be produced with unlike materials.. 


I will not prolong my criticisms on faults which 
are redeemed by works of unequalled scope and 
power. Public opinion has been roused, and that 
is a good sign. In spite of royalist efforts we are 
entering on a new era. It was the much calumni¬ 
ated men of September 4 who decreed tho exhi¬ 
bition of our national manufactures. Chance willed 
that this exhibition should take place side by side 
with that of the high art-industry of Paris. The 
comparison was a most instructive one, and showed 
plainly that our national manufactories err chiefly 
from want of intellectual activity. Under the 
Empire remarks and comparisons such as these 
were impossible. The manufactories were in¬ 
cluded in the department of the Civil List, and 
criticism stopped short at the threshold of a 
Cabinet minister. 
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The conclusion to which all this points is that 
sooner or later we must initiate a (Treat parlia¬ 
mentary enquiry. Only let us do nothing in haste. 

Ph. Bcbtv. 


ETCHING EXHIBITION AT THE LIVERPOOL ART 
CLUB. 

The exhibition of etchings at the Liverpool Art 
Club, to which we have already alluded, is one of 
a series which the members propose to hold, each 
exhibition being collected with a view to afford 
opportunities for the study of some special branch 
of art. The present is the fourth : the three pre¬ 
vious ones being devoted respectively to Oriental 
art; the works of English water-colour artists 
born in the last century; and goldsmith’s art. The 
present collection belongs to Mr. J. Anderson Rose, 
and is especially remarkable for the excellence of 
the impressions of living etchers. No exhibition 
could be more timely or instructive. 

Artists and connoisseurs are reawakening to a 
sense of the almost unlimited capabilities of 
etching, but the art-loving public have still ex¬ 
tremely vague ideas upon the subject. We con¬ 
stantly hear pen-and-ink drawings called etchings 
bv those who really ought to know better. 

“ Etching,” as Mr. Rose, in his excellent intro¬ 
duction to the catalogue, explains, “ is the art of 
graving with a needle on a varnished copper¬ 
plate, so that wherever the copper has been laid 
bare bv the etching needle, aqua fortis poured on 
the plate bites in, hut does not affect that part of 
the plate which remains covered with the varnish.” 

“ Drv point” is not strictly speaking etching, as it 
consists of engraving with an etching needle direct 
upon the copper; hut it. is so often employed to 
finish up an etching, and the nature of its results 
are so similar in character to those produced by 
the acid, that for practical purposes it may lie 
roughly classed with etching. It is distinguished 
from line engraving by the nature of the instru¬ 
ment ; that employed in engraving with the burin 
requires an amount of physical force in its manipu¬ 
lation which is fatal to that freedom of touch 
which is one of the etcher's chief advantages. We 
think, however, that the use of “ drv point” ought 
not to be encouraged, because the incisions made 
by the etching needle are so delicate and shallow 
that after a feiv impressions the plate becomes 
worse than valueless, giving a totally wrong 
idea of the artist’s scope and intention. Any 
ono who has compared a fine impression of Mr. 
Whistler’s Forge, like that ofMr. Rose (No. 521), 
with the ordinary published impressions, will at 
once see what we mean. The opposite to dry 
point is the process first employed by Mr. Sey¬ 
mour Haden, of etching entirely under the bath, 
that is, placing the plate in the bath, and 
allowing the acid to bite during the whole time 
the etcher is using the needle. The habit of mind 
and knowledge of Rrt required for this process 
must be invaluable; if generally employed, it 
would strengthen our English school in many 
of the qualities it is chiefly defective in. The 
well-known Breaking up of the Agamemnon 
(No. 107) is an excellent example, and we cite 
it because many of our readers who have not 
had an opportunity of seeing Mr. Rose’s col¬ 
lection may recollect it. Owing to the fact 
that all the darkest lines must he put in first, 
and in the order of their darkness, the artist must 
have the completed composition well in his head 
before be touches the plate, as well as the relation 
of every part to the whole. The effort of con¬ 
centrated imagination necessary to success will of 
itself give a unity and individuality of feeling 
which will render the work instinct with life. It 
may be objected that these qualities are not want¬ 
ing in the admirable “ dry point ” etching of 
Mvtton lln.ll (No. 1(15) which hangs next to the 
Agamemnon, and this is perfectly true; but the 
qualities produced or encouraged by this process 
are not laid aside when the artist turns to other 
media of artistic expression. A mail may have 


these qualities and yet not etch under the bath, 
but if he does so successfully he must have them. 
If our readers will examine the Agamemnon care¬ 
fully, they will see how each part of the composi¬ 
tion has some portion of the tale to tell, and is 
distinctly put tnere to tell it, and to do nothing 
more. Many of the river and other landscapes of 
Mr. Haden, in which this collection is so rich, give 
the same invaluable lesson to many of our land¬ 
scape painters, in whose work every object, though 
in some cases painted with wonderful accuracy 
and force, seems to have come there bv chance, 
and half the trees seem to have lounged into the 
composition with their hands in their pockets, 
like Lord Castlereagh's crocodile. Hence the 
feeling of discomfort and unrest which is pro¬ 
duced bv most modem work, and the sense of 
peace which refreshes the nerves when we come 
upon a well-composed work. 

The Setting Sun (No. 54), by Claude, and 
the Three Trees, by Rembrandt (No. 388), are 
admirable studies of what genius can do with¬ 
out apparent effort through a thorough know¬ 
ledge of composition. The work of Mdryon is 
well represented at this exhibition, and will 
repay the most careful and prolonged study. 
Marvellous as the varied capabilities of the 
etching needle are, there are qualities which be¬ 
long to it, and to it alone, and no etcher except 
Rembrandt ever understood that secret better than 
the poor sailor whose painful end in Charenton 
madhouse, driven there by neglect and misery, is 
not a pleasant page in the history of French art. 
The mad fantasies in some of his plates, e.g. The 
Place de la Concorde (No. 300), have all a cer¬ 
tain undercurrent of pathos; The Morgue (No. 
304) is not the terrible and revolting subject it 
would have been made by Regnault had he painted 
it; but a weird old-world tenderness runs through 
it, and it is impossible to imagine exactly the 
same effect being produced by any other artist ic me¬ 
dium than the etching needle. Old Paris will owe 
to him many a regretful friend. What he has done 
for Paris, Whistler has done to some extent for Lon¬ 
don, and we venture to place his landscape etchings 
before his portraits, in which his use of dry point 
appears to us in some cases to have seduced him 
into substituting recklessness for freedom. His 
views on the Thames are masterly, every line 
having its own work to do, and doing it with a 
completeness and reticence which are magical. Out 
of eighty-six catalogued etchings there are fifty-six 
here, so that there is an excellent opportunity of 
studying his qualities. The impressions, however, 
are so fine that one of the evils of dry point is not 
felt,—namely, the few impressions which can be 
taken before the plate goes. Legros’ heads, we con¬ 
fess, please us better than Whistler’s; they are full 
of power, and the artist seemB to think more of the 
work he has to do than of making the cleverness of 
his method evident: they are simpler and more di¬ 
rect in the tale they tell. I do not remember to 
have met Charles Keene as an etcher before, but his 
contributions to this collection are admirable, and 
would of themselves go far to justify his high 
reputation, not only here, but still more on the 
continent. Hook, too, has some charming little 
etchings (No. 178,179) which should not be over¬ 
looked. The figures do not give that painfully 
motionless feeling which is a drawback to some of 
his most delightful works. Meissonnier’s work 
is disappointing, and the etchings by others 
after his work—especially one by Lerat—we 
venture to think more successful than his own. 
When we turn to those who have chiefly em¬ 
ployed the etching needle to transcribe the works 
of dead and living artists, we cannot but be 
struck with the sympathetic power this process 
has as compared with the burin of interpreting 
all varieties of art. To take the works of one 
single master— Flameng—nothing could be more 
widely different than Rembrandt's Night Watch 
(No. 110), Duran's portrait of Mdme. Ernest Fey' 
dean (No. 102), the Harem bv Regnault (No. 114), 
| and the portraits of Guizot and Overbeck (No. 100 


and 104). Yet each has its appropriate treatment, 
varying from the most solid to the most subtle. 
It is difficult to conceive Rembrandt’s Night 
Watch done justice to by any other kind of en¬ 
graving. Raj on's rendering of Turner’s Old 
Tfmeraire (No. 360), the copies from Meissonnier, 
Gainsborough, Watts, all exhibit the same adap¬ 
tability of etching to express different forms of 
art; and the lovely Adam and Eve after Palma 
Vecchio, by Unger, the German artist, show that 
qualities which we might be disposed to consider 
possible to mezzotint alone are (juite within the 
capabilities of the etcher. Ungers reproductions 
of the groups of portraits with which Franz Hals 
enriched Haarlem are also excellent. Indeed, 
if we mentioned all of interest in the collection, 
we should quite outstrip our limits. Landseer’s 
studies of animals are interesting, but not so much 
so as we should have expected. Of the father of 
etching, Callot, we have a nice little series; but 
the older etchers are not so fully represented, 
and we miss many of the Dutch and other 
schools. In modern etchings the exhibition is 
most rich, and we only wish Mr. Rose could be 
induced to give London the opportunity of seeing 
them before they are once more unframed. 

P. H. Rathbonr. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The Queen is about to erect an altar-tomb to 
the memory of the late Duke of Kent, which is 
to be placed in St. George’s, Windsor. This 
monument consists of a sarcophagus on which 
reposes the statue of the Duke. The Times of 
Wednesday, October 22, gave some account of the 
memorial, and stated that “ it will be a very hand¬ 
some mon ament from the designs of Sir G. Scott, 
architect, and is now in the hands of the sculptor 
in the atelier of Messrs. Poole, Field, and Sons, of 
Westminster.” But. the Times omitted to add 
that the statue is by Mr. J. E. Boehm, ono of our 
ablest sculptors. It was completed six months 
ago, and is still in his studio. 

It is proposed that the next exhibition of the 
Liverpool Art Club should be devoted to em¬ 
broidery. The increase of attendance at the 
Government School of Art attached to the Liver¬ 
pool Institute is very satisfactory, amounting to 
fifty over that of last year, and is supposed to 
have arisen to a considerable extent from the popu¬ 
larity of the Corporation exhibition of pictures 
having awakened a more general interest in art. 

A fhll-sized copy of the celebrated corona 
or light-bearer of llildesheim cathedral will 
shortly be added to the South Kensington collec¬ 
tion. This splendid example of early German 
metal work lias been very carefully reproduced 
by the German sculptor Kustliardt, and will form 
a most important addition to the architectural 
reproductions of the new court. We hope to give 
further details respecting it when it is set up. 

Somb remarkable wall paintings have lately 
been discovered in the church of St. Mary, at Earl 
Stonham, in Suffolk. The church has been under¬ 
going restoration, and these paintings were found 
on removing the whitewash. Mr. H. Watling, 
writing on the subject to the Suffolk Chronicle, 
states that the entire walls were evidently formerly 
ornamented with paintings from Scripture historv. 
but that most of the paintings are now so defaced 
that it is difficult to determine what they were 
meant to represent. He has made out, however, 
a Nativity with the wise men and the shepherds 
advancing to worship on the east wall of the 
north transept, a martyrdom of St. Catherine (a 
popular saint in the neighbourhood) in the south 
transept, and a “ rich and perfect representation of 
the Last Judgment, exquisitely outlined, and evi¬ 
dently painted by a more masterly hand,” above 
the chancel arch. He states also that the origi¬ 
nal flooring tiles and several other relic* of anti¬ 
quity have been found among the debris of this 
interesting country church. 
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As exhibition of the drawings and paintings of 
the students in the Female School of Art in 
Bloomsbury took place last week. Miss Alice 
Hanslip gained the Queen's Scholarship, value SOL, 
and Miss S. R. Canton a gold medal lor a copy of 
the Dying Gladiator. 

Tint Loan Exhibition of Enamels, which haa 
been open for many months at the South Kensing¬ 
ton Museum, is now virtually at an end, although 
the choice collection of painted enamels of Limoges 
contributed by the Earl of Warwick haa not yet 
been removed. As is so frequently and unhappily 
the case in exhibitions of this kind, there has been 
a tedious delay in publishing the catalogue, and 
we are unable to say that the delay is justified by 
the accuracy or knowledge of the subject shown 
by the compiler, whose work on this occasion con¬ 
trasts unfavourably with Mr. Franks’ catalogue of 
the enamels in the memorable loan collection of 
18C2. We have noted the following errors, but 
not as the only ones. An important and brilliant 
specimen (No. 745), which bears the signature of 
Susanne Court, has for its subject the Conversion 
of St. Paul. The future Apostle, who is repre¬ 
sented as in command of a body of soldiers pro¬ 
ceeding to Damascus, has fallen from his horse 
and is endeavouring to shield his eves from the 
intolerable glory of the vision of Christ suddenly- 
appearing in the clouds above in an attitude of 
ardent expostulation. The composition, which 
somewhat recalls Raphael’s design for one of the 
tapestries for the Sistine Chapel, is, we should 
have imagined, unmistakeable; but the compiler of 
the catalogue suggests that it represents “ Joshua 
giving commandment to the sun, which is repre¬ 
sented by a figure of the Eternal Father supported 
by flying angels anil in a glory of clouds and flames 
of fire.” No. 520 of the catalogue is stated to be the 
work of one of the Courtois family, notwithstanding 
that it is signed in full on a very conspicuous label 
Leonardos Lemovicus, and is also marked in 
another place with the well-known initials L. L. 
This early and unusually interesting specimen of 
the prince of enamellers is dated (in two places) 
1536, two years earlier than the matchless hunting 
horn (No. 730) by the same master, which is now 
the property of Mr. Ilollingworth Magniac. The 
catalogue, instead of giving the date actually 
marked on the horn (1538), only mentions that it 
has been “ conjectured ” to have been painted soon 
after 1530; the signature is stated to be Leonardus 
Ludovicus, instead of Lemovicus. Among the 
finest of Lord Warwick’s specimens are four plaques 
forming part of a series of framed pictures en 
grisaille, representing the story of Cupid and 
Psvche from the designs of Raphael as engraved 
by the Master with the Die. No mention is made 
in the catalogue of the painter of these beautiful 
works, although they are well known to be by 
Leonard Limosin, and two of them are marked 
with his initials ; moreover, a plaque of the same 
series is one of the treasures of the Louvre, and is 
figured as the work of Leonard on a screen of 
coloured photographs in the South Kensington 
Museum. No. 717, a good portrait, belonging to 
Sir Richard Wallace, of Henri d’Albret, father of 
Henry IV. of France, is without doubt also by- 
Leonard. It is subscribed henry d’albret . x,.r,., 
which inscription is changed in the catalogue into 
HENRI D’ALBRET . XL. 

Tiie death is announced of Mr. W. Smellie 
Watson, R.S.A. 

The deceased painter, says the Scotsman, was the 
son of Mr. George Watson, the first President of the 
Royal Scottish Academy, and cousin of .Sir John 
Watson Gordon, a subsequent president. His mother 
tens a dnughtcr of Mr. Smellie, printer, the friend of 
Robert Burns. Bern in Edinburgh, and being from 
tho first destined, for his father’s profession, young 
Watson received the rudiments of his art education 
nt. tho Trustees’ Academy, and afterwards prosecuted 
his studies in London, where ho enjoyed tho friendship 
and no doubt profited by the advice of Sir David 
Wilkie. While yet a young man he returned to his 
native city,fwhere ho was soon established in good 


pmcticoas a portrait painter. In this walk of art he 
attained considerable success, bis portraits 1 icing 
specially remarked for their excellence ns likenesses, 
while not without attractive qualities of colour. 
During a professional career of nearly sixty years he 
was a regular exhibitor on tho walls of the Royal 
Scottish Academy, and two works from his pencil 
were hung there last spring. Finding abundant 
employment in portraiture, Mr. Watson does notseem 
to have shown any inclination to wander into other 
fields, though he occasionally varied his practice by 
painting what might be considered as a soit of fancy 
portraits, such as An Ornithologist among his Birds, or 
A Conckologist surrounded with Shells. 

The Belgian papers have been getting up a 
sensation lately respecting a wonderful child- 
artist who has unhappily, by an early death, paid 
the too usual penalty of precocious talent. The 
name of this youthful genius was Frdderic van de 
Kerkhove, and although he died before he was 
eleven years of age, he had already executed more 
thnn 350 works. It is proposed to have an ex¬ 
hibition of these works. 

The Chronique of October 20 contains an in¬ 
teresting study, by Eug. Muntz, of the drawings 
attributed to Martin Schiin in the Uffizj at Flo¬ 
rence. These four admirable drawings, of the 
authenticity of three of which there is but little 
doubt, have never before been adequately de¬ 
scribed, although they have been photographed 
both in the Braun and Philpot series from the Uffizj. 
M. Muntz promises, in a future number, a de¬ 
scription of Schongauer’s drawings in the Basel 
Museum. 

The Levant Herald announces that Dr. Dethier 
has returned from an official mission to Cyprus 
with some eighty packages of various kinds con¬ 
taining relics of antiquity. They consist chiefly 
of such portions of the artistic discoveries made 
in Cyprus by General de Cesnola, and other anti¬ 
quaries as the latter have ceiled to the Ottoman 
Government in compliance with the provisions of 
the recent, law on treasure-trove in Turkey. 
Among them are the statue of a bearded Venus, 
and some remarkable specimens of ancient Greek 
pottery and glass. During this excursion, Dr. 
Dethier found an opportunity of completing his 
decipherment of the inscription discovered by Mr. 
Frank Calvert on the site of old Troy, which 
appears to set forth the text of some remarkable 
decrees. The Levant Herald also publishes in its 
issue of October 24, the letter from Mr. Frank 
Calvert which appears in the Athenaeum of No¬ 
vember 7 and 14. 

It is announced that the sum realised by the 
exhibition of the decorative works of M. Baadry 
amounts to 48,262 francs. 


THE STAGE. 

“ SWEETHEARTS.” 

A change in the programme has made the Prince 
of Wales's Theatre once more a place to which a 
man may go. The performance of The School for 
Scandal there excited curiosity; no one will now 
be found to maintain that it produced satisfaction. 
We know it was continued during four or five 
months of the playgoing year, but that is nothing 
for the School for Scandal, and not much for the 
little Prince of Wales's Theatre. The house is 
tiny: success is a tradition: people could hardly 
believe that there was at last something very 
much like a failure. Besides, amidst all that was 
so bad, so pitiably feeble, Lady Teazle and Joseph 
Surface were played discreetly, if not happily ; 
there was a good Charles Surface and an excellent 
Sir Benjamin. Again, there was some decorative 
china, and some marqueterie, to draw the special 
lovers of bric-a-brac. And, last of all, they 
charged ten shillings for a seat that generally costs 
seven; and that was a conclusive proof of the 
merits of the performance. 

They have now revived Mr. Robertson’s Society, 
and produced Mr. Gilbert’s Sweethearts. Sweet¬ 


hearts has a genuine charm, both in the piece and 
in the acting; but it is played (if one may be al¬ 
lowed to say so here) at too early an hour for 
modern habits. Why not play the well-known 
little comedy first, and keep the new work of Mr. 
Gilbert till an hour more convenient to those 
most likely to appreciate it P Most people have 
seen Society already. Sweethearts is a piece which 
no one ought to miss. 

Mr. Gilbert calls bis work a “contrast.” It is 
too slight to be a comedy, as well as too little 
varied in interest and in character. It is like a 
French proverbe in a couple of scenes. It requires 
the most delicate acting—and it gets it. Its story 
is entirely simple; the matter is scant; the man¬ 
ner, all. But such as the matter is, let us set it 
down. The curtain rising, discloses to us a 
garden of a modest country house, in which a 
garrulous gardener is talking to a hoyden; and 
the hoyden, his master’s daughter (none other, of 
course, than Mrs. Bancroft) is hearing from him, 
with a sly pleasure, the praises of a youth of her 
acquaintance. The youth appears (it is Mr. 
Coghlan, dressed like David Copperfield when he 
made love to Dora), and he helps the hoyden to 
plant a bough of sycamore which he has fetched 
for her from London, from her old home—from 
the quaint red-walled garden of some house at 
Hampstead, which she loves for its association with 
her childhood. He cares for her very much, but 
she only cares for the sycamore and the old garden 
—at all events this is all that she avows—and she 
takes care for a while to keep the garrulous 
gardener within hearing, so that she may provoke 
her lover into impatience, though she does at last 
send into the conservatory this person who is 
alike superfluous to the piece and to its hero. No 
sooner is the gardener well away than Harry 
Spreadbrow announces his departure for India. 
For dramatic purposes he has put olf the announce¬ 
ment rather late—having only time, apparently, to 
say a long good-bve before lie takes the coach and 
steamer. His good-bye, though tardy, is very 
full of feeling. He tells his love in it, with point 
and brevity, and asks for something which he may 
always wear with him, in eternal remembrance of 
his bewitching hoyden. The hoyden gives him, 
not a flower, but a geranium pot. He gets a 
flower at last, and gives her one, and asks her to 
say something pleasant to him, out of her own 
mind at the moment. She asks pertinently what 
it is that she is to say. He longs for an avowal 
of her devotion, but she wishes him “a pleasant 
voyage,” and goes on watering her plants, while 
he rushes to the coach with dreams of eternal 
constancy. But before her plants are all quite 
watered, she begins to cry, like a child that has 
lost a nurse or a playmate. And the curtain falls. 

Thirty years pass—it is eighteen seventy-four— 
and the sycamore bough from the red-walled 
garden at Hampstead has grown a goodly tree, 
and there sits under its bare branches in autumn, 
when its brown dry leaves dance their dance of 
death around it, a woman prematurely old, who 
was the hoyden of thirty years ago. A stranger, who 
had pleasant associations with house and village, 
calls and asks to be allowed to see the place again. 
The place has changed: the village is a town, he 
says ; and where he left a pump, he finds a statue 
to the county member. lie says he is Sir Henry 
Spreadbrow, and hears with surprise that he is 
talking to Jenny. She is married, he supposes. 
He will have great pleasure in making the ac¬ 
quaintance of her husband. He has forgotten her 
very name. No, she is not married. She has 
often thought of him. She parted from him 
lightly, and has kept for thirty years his flower 
and his memory. He parted from her with the 
usual vows of constancy, and was flirting with 
a middle-aged governess before he had been 
a week on board ship. But he is touched at 

last—successful man of the world that he is_ 

with her lasting remembrance of him, and as he 
thinks he is still young because he can ride to 
cover twice a week and walk his five-and-twenty 
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miles without feeling it (though he looks, by the 
bye, singularly incapable of either of these feats), 
he desires to continue the subject of their old love, 
which Jane Northcott says is past. And he is 
allowed his way—perhaps because she is too 
sweet a woman to quite see that on the whole he 
has been worthless—perhaps because the London 
public likes a comfortable end and would not 
relish the profounder poem of such a final parting 
as M. Andrd Theuriet has given, in his Jean- 
Marie. 

Well, the man has made vows, and the woman 
has kept them, and something of the temper of 
Mr. Gilbert’s mind—as an observer and an artist 
—is shown is the contrast. This contrast is 
legitimate enough, no doubt. One that appears 
to me less reasonable is that between the hoyden 
of 1844 and the spinster of this present year. 
There are moments when a coquette stays her 
coquetry, and it is inconceivable that a woman 
who had cared so much for a man as to remember 
him, and to be single for his sake, during thirty 
years, should have let him go away to India 
without one stronger word than the commonplace 
hope that he might have a pleasant voyage 
(which ho had —with the governess) and be pros¬ 
perous when he got there—which he was, for 
he came back “ Sir Ileury.” Mrs. Bancroft, too, 
it appears to me, accentuates and emphasises the 
contrast rather too much to be natural, though not 
too much to be efl'ective. This hoyden of the first 
act—one of those girls whose charm and value it 
may be the fashion to recognise only because they 
are tantalisinglv rude and impudently inconsiderate 
—would never have become the calmly sensitive old 
woman of the second: this last a picture well 
imagined, no doubt, by Mr. Gilbert, but (save for 
what I think the impossibility of the contrast) 
realised by Mrs. Bancroft with a rarer excellence. 
As a picture, if you can either forget the impossi¬ 
bility, or believe in the possibility of the circum¬ 
stances, Mrs. Bancroft is perfect. Sir Ilenry says 
that she has “ mellowed," which is only a flattery. 
The truth is, she is saddened, yet not embittered, 
—the slow result, on a woman, now and then, of 
a sweet and timid loneliness: and this character 
Mrs. Bancroft subtly makes visible, in raiment, 
gesture, and voice. Her first impersonation—that 
of the ignorant acidulated hoyden, who plays with 
happiness as a child with toys—is clever, but 
already somewhat too familiar, though interesting 
now and again through some fresh tone, some 
half-meaning, some sharp or delicate turn 
which shows the comedian's art. But her second 
impersonation is not interesting at intervals, but 
interesting from end to end, and artistic with a 
restrained pathos held at every moment in com¬ 
plete and exquisite command. 

Mr. Glover, as the garrulous gardener, fails to 
give character to his part: a part, moreover, not 
existing for its own sake, but only for the sake of 
the early exposition of the story. Mr. Coghlan 
in both acts does his share well: first as the 
diffident, yet ardent youth, and then as the infirm 
stranger, who is prompted by curiosity to see the 
place of his boyish love. But it is the refined, 
though slight motive of the pieco itself, •and the 
acting of Mrs. Bancroft, with its pleasant surprises 
and delicate effects, that should chiefly lead you 
to the theatre; and it is only a pity that the 
development of this motive both by author and 
actress should be accomplished at the cost of con¬ 
sistency. Harry Spreadbrow becomes strangely 
hardened, but Miss Northcott much more strangely 
softened. Making all possible allowance for the 
effect of loneliness, and trouble, and thirty years, 
one still says, the germ of this delightful and 
pathetic woman was never in this acrid girl. 

Frederick Wedmorb. 


Speaking of the performance of Le Demi 
Monde of Dumas at the Theatre Franyais, we 
asked last week whether we might ever see this 
piece in England. We have now some reason to 


think that under certain conditions the answer to 
that question would be in the affirmative. In 
Frencn, the piece would probably be licensed here, 
Mb. Byron's new piece at the Gaiety Theatre— 
which, in allusion to the vulgar proverb, has had 
bestowed upon it the name of Oil and Vinegar — 
is as light as a thing can be, and will be thought 
by some playgoers to be a far less considerable 
piece than his last comedy, Old Sailors. We are 
of a different opinion. The piece at the Gaiety 
makes no effort or pretence to be anything except 
laughable, and it succeeds in all that it aims to 
be—there is a good deal of freshness in its fun. 
The piece at the Strand is also found laughable— 
very laughable indeed, by playgoers easy to 
please—but it is burdened by what is supposed to 
be a plot of serious interest, which it can’t sus¬ 
tain. Accordingly the newer piece—that at the 
Gaiety—with its humility of aim, is very much 
more successful in point of art, if art has much 
to do with it. The story is of the fortunes of 
certain gentlemen who take their sweethearts 
down to Richmond for the afternoon and dinner, 
under the protection of a chaperone who is good 
enough to miss her train. One of the men is 
genial; the other, ascetic ; and the genial man i3 
engaged to a very serious young woman, while 
the ascetic man is engaged to a young woman 
who enjoys the world. In the course of some 
discussions before dinner it becomes plain that 
all is not very smooth sailing with the respective 
couples: the genial man relishes a momentary 
flirtation with the merry young woman, and 
the ascetic man finds solace in the society of 
the other man’s sweetheart. The two young 
women withdrawing for a time, the men fall to 
discussing their prospects, and quoting the old 
saying that oil and vinegar don’t mix, they are 
disposed to change partners, when—conveniently 
for Mr. Byron's moral—they are overtaken by 
sleep, and are warned in a dream. But the spec¬ 
tator doesn't know till the end that it is a vision 
he is witnessing: he thinks it is the actual story, 
still being developed, at a six months’ interval, 
and the following is what he sees. He sees the 
Brinple interior—Pringle, the ascetic man, has 
married the serious young woman, and is so weary 
of her seriousness that he would fain find consola¬ 
tion in some trifling impropriety. Like has spoilt 
like: his very nature has changed. Next, the 
spectator sees the Cloverton interior—Cloverton, 
the genial man, has married the merry girl, and 
she is merry and noisy till he is weary of merri¬ 
ment. As merry a cousin of hers—he stands as 
a symbol of the dangers of her temperament—is 
in too constant attendance upon her. They make 
merry music together, and the merry wife sings 
a fast song, in which Miss Farren, being befittingly 
skittish, makes sure of an encore. The genial 
man has become a very Jacques. Then trap-doors 
open on the stage, scenes shift, and dramatis per¬ 
sonae disappear by unforeseen mechanical con¬ 
trivances, and in a trice the spectator beholds the 
two men once more Rt the Thames-side hotel, 
where they yawn, stretch, and get up, each to say 
to the other that that w T as a foolish notion about 
changing their loves, and that things are best, and 
will remain best, as thev are—the oil with the 
vinegar. Miss Farren, Miss "West, Mr. Arthur 
Cecil, Mr. J. G. Taylor, and Mr. Robert Soutar 
are theprincipal persons who enact this “ morality.” 
They preach their merry week-day sermon in a 
fitting mood. You laugh mildly for an hour, 
and think no more about it. 

Sweethearts, the new piece at the Prince of 
Wales’s Theatre—discussed in another column— 
does not stand alone in the programme. It is 
followed by a revival of Mr. T. W. Robertson’s 
Society, which, though by no means the first piece 
which this author wrote, was the first to be very 
popular. It is true he had produced David 
Garrick at the Ilaymarket before that; but David 
Garrick was an adaptation from the French, and, 
after all, not quite so good a one as Mr. Alberv's 
Doctor Davy, which was also from the French 


Sullivan. Society has little merit of construction, 
but much freshness of dialogue. Its best scene is its 
second, “ The Owl’s Roost, -—a caricature of a lite¬ 
rary club where everybody is distinguished and every¬ 
body impecunious; but even “ The Owl’s Roost” is 
not quite so good a scene as it promised to be, for it 
ends abruptly before we get the speech we have 
been expecting. And this is very characteristic of 
Mr. Robertson, who often whetted an appetite he 
did not intend to satisfy. The cast of the piece at 
the Prince of Wales’s is now entirely different 
from that with which the play was first produced. 
Now Mr. Archer performs Lord Ptarmigant, and 
Miss Fannv Josephs Maud Hetherington; Mr. 
Coghlan is Sydney Darvl (in place of Mr. Bancroft, 
who is now Stylus), Mr. Arthur Wood is John 
Cbodd, Mr. Glover the younger Chodd; and Mr. 
Collette O’Sullivan. 

At the Haymarket Theatre the performance 
of Our American Cousin is now supplemented by 
that of Planchd's vaudeville, The Loan of a Lover -. 
a piece which has merits of itself, known already 
long ago to the public, and at the present moment 
one merit to boot—that of presenting to the Ilay¬ 
market audience Miss Walton in a new character: 
the Miss Walton from New York who was so 
well received in the revival of the Dundreary 
comedy' or farce. Miss Walton’s appearance was 
the only pleasant circumstance connected with this 
Dundreary' revival. 

Mr. Irving’s Hamlet continues to be the talk, not 
alone in theatrical circles. On the whole, the 
opinion expressed with regard to it is as high as 
the interest in its production was great, though 
some writers whose opinion is entitled to respect 
have pronounced either against it or very mildly 
in its praise. Another opinion besides that of the 
habitual writers on the theatre may be of interest 
to our readers to supplement the criticisms alreadv 
given, and we therefore quote the last lines of an 
article in which in its last issue the Spectator 
discussed the new Hamlet. After taking excep¬ 
tion to here a point and there a point, the essayist 
who writes the article in question praises the per¬ 
formance of the third act—to which the criticism 
in this journal drew special attention. The Spec¬ 
tator concludes:— 

“ Finest of all, however, is the death itself. Tile 
sudden rage with which he bursts upon the King when 
ho finds that both wine and foil were poisoned, and 
deals tho death blow for which he had never gained 
nerve before; the spasmodic effort with which he 
snatches tho poisoned cup from the hand of Horatio, 
and bids him live to clear his name: and finally, the 
gathering glooms of death settling slowly down upon 
his face, ns his discursive imagination hovers on the 
border of the unseen land, and anticipates all the 
terrors of tho imminent disclosure, are all as fine as 
they can well lie, and send away the audience with a 
conviction that they have seen an actor of rare power, 
who in a few years has mndo wonderful progress in 
his art, and who may—for he is yet young—ensilv 
reach even the highest point attainable in it. He suil 
needs more of tho discipline of the French school. 
He can still lie stilted, and not unfrequently hard. 
But the gain of a few years is so marvellous that we 
do not know what more he might not gain. In a few 
of tho most difficult scenes, his Hamlet is all but 
perfect. He has tile power in Him to make it so 
in all.” 

Mdme. Tnfio has been appearing in La Jolic 
Parfumeuse at the Theatre des Fantaisies Parisi- 
ennes at Brussels. 

Offenbach’s Madame TArchidnc is the greatest 
success the Bouffes has had for a considerable time. 

It is the greatest success Offenbach himself has 
had since the period of La Grande Duchesse. 

The Porte Saint Martin has produced an in¬ 
structive spectacle— La Tour du Monde —of which 
the subject is derived from the travel-books of 
Jules Verne. 

It seems likely that a fable of La Fontaine’s— 
certainly not, as some one has suggested, a tine 
chapter of Michelet's in L’Amoui —has suggested 
to Messrs. Meilhacand Haldvy the subject of their 
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new comedy La Veuve, which was produced a few 
days since at the Gymnase. 

“ L’ipoux d’une jeune beaute 
Partait pour l’autre monde. A fles cot^s aa femme 
Lui criiut: Attends-moi, je te suis ; et mon Sme 
Aussi bien que la tienne est prete & s’envoler. 

Le mari fait seul le voyage.” 

The widow, we remember, is inconsolable; but 
her father is a philosopher, and he says his say 
“ Ma fille, lui dit-il, c’est trop Terser de larmes; 

Qu’a besoin le defunt que vous noyiez vos charmes ? 
Puisqu’il est des vivans, ne songez plus aux morts. 

Je ne dis pas que tout a l’heure 
Une condition meilleure 
Change en des noces ces transports; 

Mais, aprfes certain temps, souflrez qu’on vous propose 
Un dpoux beau, bien fait, jeune, et tout autre ehoso 
Que le difunt.—Ah! dit-elle aussitot, 

Un cloitre est l’^poux qu’il me faut.” 

Time passes: Time is a consoler, and the fabulist 
a cynic. Hear the young widow presently:— 

“ Oil done est le jeune mari 
Que vous m'aviez proruis ? dit-elle.” 

Now, in the new comedy it is not a father but 
a friend who suggests consolation, and it is not 
Time that is the consoler. The heroine recovers 
through a ruder shock. In regulating the affairs 
of the deceased it is necessary to be particular, 
and the bills sent in to the deceased must be ex¬ 
amined minutely. Among them is a jeweller’s 
•bill, large—very large—and it is plain that half 
the trinkets ordered were destined for unrecognised 
wearers. A little common, a little vulgar, perhaps, 
the device, but the desillmion is complete.' The 
bust which was cherished in the widow’s drawing¬ 
room is banished to the apartments of the ser¬ 
vants. The widow can be inconsolable no more. 
And— 

“ Oil done est lo jeune mari 
Que vous m’aviez promis ? dit-elle.” 

The sentiment and style and execution of this 
piece are entirely modern. Meilhac and Halevy 
know the society of new Paris as well as Sardou: 
perhaps even better. They may regard themselves as 
fortunate that among the interpreters of their light 
work are artists as serious as Landrol, as delicate 
and touching as Blanche Pierson. 


MUSIC. 

CONCERTS OP THE WEEK. 


Two pieces of special interest formed the most 
important features of last Saturday’s concert at 
the Crystal Palace. Chief in importance among 
these was Mendelssohn’s 05th Psalm for chorus 
imd orchestra. Few of this great composer’s 
works have been more undeservedly neglected 
than his Psalms. Of these he has written in all 
five with full orchestral accompaniment—the 
42nd, 95th, 08th, 114th, and 115th; one (the 
65th) with organ; and three (the 2nd, 22nd, and 
43rd) for an eight-part unaccompanied chorus. 
Of the five large and important works belonging 
to the first class, the 42nd was given some 
years since by the Sacred Harmonic Society, 
and I remember to have heard the 114th Psalm 
from Mr. Joseph Bamby’s choir before it ex¬ 
panded into the Albert Hall Choral Society. The 
other three have not, I believe, been given in 
public, at least not on any adequate scale, for 
many years. 

Mendelssohn’s treatment of the Psalms has some 
resemblance, as to form, to Bach’s “ Kirchen- 
Cantaten,” minus the chorales. Perhaps a nearer 
parallel may be found in Handel’s “Chandos 
Anthems,” which were also written with instru¬ 
mental accompaniment, or in some of the older 
anthems of the English church-composers belong¬ 
ing to a period when the orchestra was not entirely 
banished from the church service. Of the series, 
the 05th Psalm, which was given last week, is, 
on the whole, one of the finest. Though less 
grand than the stately “ When Israel out of Egypt 
came,” with its massive eight-part harmony, and 
less beautiful than isolated portions of “ As the 


Hart pants,” the effect of the work is one of 
such varied and sustained interest that it is 
surprising that it is not oftener brought to a 
hearing. None of the five movements of which it 
consists are of exceptional difficulty: it is not too 
long, occupying but little more than half an hour 
in performance; and the music is of a character 
which appeals alike to the cultivated musician and 
the average amateur. 

It is a curious thing that Mendelssohn in setting 
the words of this Psalm has begun at the sixth 
verse, “ O come let us worship and bow down.” 
After the invitation to prayer, set as a most 
melodious tenor solo and chorus, the second move¬ 
ment, “ Come let us sing," gives the opening words 
of the Psalm in a grand chorus which is one of 
its composer’s most jubilant inspirations. Whe¬ 
ther from regard for the convenience of the chorus 
is not very clear, but this movement on Saturday 
was taken considerably slower than the time marked 
in the score. It certainly gained thereby in breadth, 
but on the other hand it to a large extent lost 
its festive character. The following “canon ” for the 
chorus in two parts, “For the Lord is a mighty God,” 
is a fine specimen of Mendelssohn's mastery of 
contrapuntal writing. With the exception of 
Mozart, and possibly of Haydn at his best, no 
composer has approached so nearly to Bach as 
Mendelssohn in the combination of the strictest 
scientific forms with the utmost freedom of idea. 
The melodious duet for treble voices “ In His 
hands are all the comers of the earth,” is no less 
beautiful than the more popular “ I waited for the 
Lord” in the Lobgesang, though the charming 
combination of the chorus with the solo voices 
which so enhances the beauty of the latter is 
wanting in the present movement. The fine 
fugato For His is the sea,” with its reminis¬ 
cences, towards the close, of the opening chorus, 
leads to the tenor solo and chorus “ Henceforth 
when ye hear His voice,” one of the gems of the 
whole, though by no means the most popular 
number. In truth of expression and unaffected 

f athos this movement has rarely been surpassed, 
t has frequently been wondered why Mendels¬ 
sohn should have so far deviated from custom 
as to write in G minor the finale of a work 
which begins in E fiat; and the mystery 
is solved by a note from “G” in Saturday’s 
programme, in which it is stated that an 
additional chorus is in existence among the com¬ 
poser’s MSS., in the original key of E flat, to the 
words “For the sea is His, and He made it,” 
which is evidently designed as a new finale to the 
work. This MS. bears date “April 11, 1839,” 
whereas the psalm itself is dated “ April 6,1838.” 
It is clear, therefore, that this new finale was, as 
“ G ” says, an afterthought, though it is not easy 
to account for its not being included in the printed 
score, which was not published till 1842. A re¬ 
petition of the Psalm with this additional move¬ 
ment is promised shortly at the Crystal Palace, 
and will be looked for with much interest. The 
solo parts of the Psalm were sung by Mdme. 
Lemmena, Miss Thekla Fischer (a (Ubutante with 
a pleasing voice, who appeared to be very ner¬ 
vous), and Mr. Vernon Rigby. The Crystal 
Palace Choir made its first appearance this season, 
and sang all the choruses admirably. Though the 
alto and tenor parts sounded rather weak, it is 
gratifying to note the very great improvement in 
this chorus, as compared with three or four years 
ago, when it used to be, if not absolutely dis¬ 
creditable, at least quite unworthy of such concerts 
as those in which it took part. Now, thanks to 
Mr. Manns and the directors, all that is changed; 
and if last Saturday is to be taken as a fair sample 
of their performances, the future appearances of 
the chorus may be looked forward to with pleasure 
rather than with apprehension. 

The absolute novelty of the afternoon was the 
first performance in England of the late H. H. 
Pierson's overture to Romeo and Juliet. It is im¬ 
possible after a single hearing to give a decided 
opinion on so very novel and original a work as 


this. All I can do is to record the impression it 
produced upon my own mind; how far such im¬ 
pression would be modified by a closer acquaintance 
it is impossible to say. The first feeling produced 
by the music is that the composer is a powerful 
and original thinker; he arrests attention at once ; 
one feels that he has something of his own to say. 
The overture is full of charming and poetical ideas; 
and yet, as a whole, the effect is thoroughly 
disappointing. As in another overture (As You 
Like It) by the same composer given last season, 
there is such a total disregard of form in the piece 
that it is impossible to follow the thread of the 
ideas. The thoughts succeed one another as in a 
dream, without logical sequence; and there is no 
apparent reason why, if the overture had been 
begun with the last movement and played back¬ 
wards, it should not have sounded just as well as 
it did. The instrumentation, it should be said, 
is charming, and the performance of the overture 
by Mr. Manns’s band was magnificent. The re¬ 
mainder of theprogramme consisted of Beethoven’s 
symphony in F, the overture to St. Paul, and songs 
by the solo vocalists already named. To-day Raff's 
Lenore symphony is to be given for the first time 
in England. 

The seventeenth season of the Monday Popular 
Concerts was inaugurated on Monday evening 
last. The catalogue of the works performed at 
these admirable concerts since their institution in 
1859, which was distributed in St. James's Hall 
during the evening, is so interesting that it 
deserves^ to be dwelt on for a short time, as 
showing the large amount of good in the dif¬ 
fusion of the knowledge of the best music which 
has been effected during the last fifteen years. 
It is hardly needful to remind our readers that 
before the establishment of these concerts good 
chamber-music could only be occasionally heard, 
and then almost always at a very high price. Up 
to the close of last season 485 concerts had been 
given, including those on Saturday afternoons. 
At these the enormous number of "513 different 
instrumental works of more or less extent, by 67 
composers, have been brought forward. Beethoven, 
as might be expected, has been the most largely 
represented; he heads the list with 88 pieces. 
Next comes Mendelssohn with 61 works, Mozart 
with 49, Sebastian Bach with 45, and Haydn 
with 40. The number of repetitions of various 
works affords a clue to their relative popularity, 
and to the taste of the “ Monday Popular ” audi¬ 
ences. _ Here again Beethoven is facile princeps, 
the piece most frequently performed being his 
well-known “ Kreutzer Sonata,” which has been 
given no less than 37 times. Second in the list is 
his Septett, which has been performed 27 times. 
The third place is a “ tie: " Mozart’s Clarinet 
Quintet and Mendelssohn’s Trio in 0 minor 
have each been heard 22 times. Of piano solos, 
Beethoven’s “ Waldstein ” sonata would appear to 
stand highest in favour, having been brought 
forward on 16 occasions; the same composer's 
“ Appassionata ” coming next, with 15 perform¬ 
ances. Herr Joachim’s two great solo displays 
are also high on the list—Bach’s “Chaconne” 
having been given 18 times, and Tartini's “ Trillo 
del Biavolo ” 17 times; while Signor Piatti's 
favourite piece, Boccherini’s Sonata in A for vio¬ 
loncello, has been played at 16 concerts. It may 
be questioned whether any parallel in musical 
activity (unless it be at the Crystal Palace) can be 
found to that shown by this catalogue. These 
concerts have become now so much a matter of 
course that one is apt to forget how much they 
have done for art; and the short retrospect now- 
given may therefore, at the commencement of a 
new season, not be out of place. 

Last Monday’s concert opened with Men¬ 
delssohn’s string quartet in E flat, Op. 44, No 3. 
A disappointment was in store for the audience, 
as Signor Piatti, who had been announced to 
take his usual place, was too unwell to appear. 
A very effective substitute was, however, engaged 
in Signor Pezze, a violoncellist not only of well- 
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known talent, but of great experience in 
music. M. Sainton was the leader, while Messrs. 
Louis Rios and Zerbini occupied their usual posts 
as second violin and viola respectively. With 
such a quartet, a very fine performance of Mendels¬ 
sohn's brilliant work was driven, as might be an¬ 
ticipated. The scherzo, taken at a “ break-neck ” 
pace, and yet with the utmost finish, was enthu¬ 
siastically encored. Dr. Biilow, the pianist of the 
evening, chose as his solo Beethoven's sonata in 

E, Op. 109, which he played in his well-known 
style, about which it is difficult to say anything 
new. The variations, with which the work con¬ 
cludes, were perhaps the gem of the whole perfor¬ 
mance. The other instrumental pieces were 
Beethoven's Sonata in A, Op. <>9, in which Dr. 
Biilow was joined by Signor Pezze—the latter 
gentleman having here an opportunity of distin¬ 
guishing himself of which he took fidl ad¬ 
vantage, a very excellent performance being 
the result—and Rubinstein's interesting trio 
in B fiat, Op. 52 (Messrs. Biilow, Sainton, 
and Pezze), a work which was produced at these 
concerts for the first time Inst season, and which 
well deserved a second hearing. The vocalist was 
Miss Sterling, who as a “ Lied ” singer has few 
equals. She was heard in four numbers from 
Schumann’s Diehterliehe, and in a new song by 
Sullivan. Her performance of tho “ Ich prolle 
nicht" of Schumann was one of tho finest pieces 
of musical declamation to which I ever had the 
pleasure of listening. 

It is obviously impossible for any reporter not 
endowed with omnipresence to keep pace with 
such a series of concerts as those commenced last 
Saturday at the Albert Hall. All that will be 
possible, especially in a paper which is not ex¬ 
clusively musical, will be a brief record of what 
is done, with a more detailed notice of any features 
of special musical interest. The programmes of 
the past week have been most satisfactory, and 
such as promise well for the future, if they may 
be regarded as fair samples of what is to be ex¬ 
pected. The opening concert may be considered 
(and was no doubt intended) as an epitome of the 
whole scheme, with the exception of sacred music, 
which would have been inappropriate in a miscella¬ 
neous selection. Classical music was represented by 
Beethoven’s Choral Fantasia (the piano part played 
by Miss Agnes Zimniermann) ana Mozart’s “ Non 
pifi andrai.” Wagner's overture to Tannhauser, 
and the March and Chorus from the same opera, 
illustrated the “Modern German” school. Pro¬ 
fessor Oakeley’s “ Edinburgh ” March, and vocal 
music by Hatton, Balfe, Stevens, and Barnby 
gave due prominence to the music of our own 
oountry: besides which there were a new waltz 
by Mr. Dan Godfrey, selections for military band, 
and an oigan solo by Dr. Stainer. The “ Ballad 
Night ” on Monday must be passed over, to men¬ 
tion the first “ English Night ” on Tuesday. For 
this the selection was most admirable, including 
Sullivan’s overture to the Sapphire Xecldace, J. 

F. Barnett's orchestral fantasia “ The Lav of tho 
Last Minstrel,” recently produced at Liverpool; 
Mr. Cusins's Pianoforte Concerto in A minor, 
played by the composer; Bennett's Capriccio in E, 
and various vocal pieces. The chief features of 
the “Classical Night”on Wednesday woreGade’s 
Fourth Symphony, in B fiat, Schubert's overture to 
Hosamunde , Beethoven's Concerto in G, and Men¬ 
delssohn's Capriccio in B minor, both played bv 
Dr. Hans von Biilow. On Thursday the Messiah 
was given, and last night was the first “ Wagner 
Night,” for which selections from Tannhiiuser and 
the Meistersinger , as well as the “ Kaisermarsch ” 
and Cade's First Symphony, were set down for 
performance. 

The alterations recently made in the Albert 
Hall with the view of improving its acoustic 
properties have been successful to a degree which 
can hardly be imagined save by those who have 
had the opportunity of judging for themselves. 
The arena (formerly a kind of sunken pit several 
feet in depth) has been raised nearly to the level 


of the lowest row of scats of the amphitheatre, 
and the great velarium has been lowered, so as 
further to confine the sound. The result is most 
satisfactory. I attended on Wednesday (the clas¬ 
sical night), and from mv seat in the amphitheatre 
could hear distinctly the most delicate passages of 
the accompaniments in a way certainly never 
before realised in this gigantic auditorium. Of 
the performance, too, it is a pleasure to be able 
honestly to speak in terms of unqualified praise. 
Mr. Bambv has under his command a most ex¬ 
cellent and well-balanced orchestra; and if at 
present the exquisite finish which results from 
constant playing together, and which is the great 
charm ot the Saturday Concerts at the Crystal 
Palace, is wanting, there is no reason why it 
should not be shortly attained. The rendering on 
Wednesday of Gade's charming symphony in B 
flat (which may be recommended to Mr. Manns's 
notice), left really nothing to desire. A word of 
mention must be given to a new singer, Mdlle. 
Johanna Levier, who is not only the possessor of 
a very good voice, but who sings like a true 
artist. The lady will doubtless be heard again, 
and make her mark, as she deserves to do. Dr. 
Biilow played, as usual, magnificently. 

EllEN'KZKR PltOUT. 


Mr. John Hollingstikad, manager of the 
Gaiety Theatre, issued invitations on tho after¬ 
noon of last Wednesday, to a most ingenious per¬ 
formance of handbell ringing, by a family of 
Spanish children, whose ages range from six to 
sixteen, and who are called Los Ninos Campano- 
logos. They are seated at a table covered with 
bells of various sizes, and each child except the 
youngest—who wields a tiny sheep-bell with a 
vigour and agility beyond praise—is entrusted 
with the superintendence of four or five bells, and 
is required to lift them singly from the table in 
order to form each note. With this machinery 
German valses, national hymns, and Spanish 
dance-music are excellently played, the rhythm 
being perfect, and the harmony only broken by 
the occasional discord of two tenor bells. The 
performance will make its mark upon English 
audiences, and will not, we trust, be compelled to 
decline upon the music-halls, or be mated with 
the clown of the pantomimes. 

Dr. Hans von Bulow's second recital took 
place last Saturday at St. James's Hall. Though 
containing no single item so important as the 
“ Thirty-three Variations ” played at the previous 
recital, the selection was of great and varied in¬ 
terest. The pressure on our space this week, 
however, prevents more than a bare record of the 
works performed. These were Handel's Suite in D 
minor, Schumann's“Faschingsschwank aus Wien,” 
and various shorter pieces by Bach, Bennett, 
Moscheles, Schubert, Beethoven, Chopin, Moniusko, 
Tschaikowsky, and Liszt. 

A new organ, built by Messrs. Brindley and 
Foster, of Sheffield, for the Bow and Bromley 
Institute (adjoining the North London Railwav 
Station at Bow), was opened on Wednesday week 
last by Mr. W. T. Best, by whom the specification 
of the instrument was drawn up. Though only of 
moderate size, containing two manuals and twenty- 
seven stops, it is of remarkable richness and power. 
The quality of tone is excellent, and reflects great 
credit on the builders. The mechanism can be no 
less highly commended, though Messrs. Brindley 
and Foster laboured under great difficulties, aris¬ 
ing from the vibration occasioned by the passing 
trains of the North-Ixmdon Railway, over which 
the Institute is erected. 

Copies of the Glasgow Herald, which have 
been forwarded to us, contain accounts by the 
evidently competent musical reporter of that 
paper of the operatic performances in that city of 
Mr. Mapleson's company, which are very highly 
spoken of. The first of the orchestral concerts in 
tne City Hall has also taken place, and appears to 
have been a complete success. The most impor¬ 


tant items were Mozart’s Jupiter symphony, and 
Beethoven's C minor concerto, played by M. Theo¬ 
dore Ritter. 

W ith reference to the report mentioned in the 
Academy of the 24th ult., as to the engagement 
of Dr. Hans von Biilow for the Ilofoperntheater 
at V ienna, the Signule now states that the nego¬ 
tiations which were set on foot have fallen through, 
as Dr. Biilow has been engaged by tho American 
impresario L'Umann for a series of concerts in 
America early in the year 1870. 

Byron's Manfred with Schumann's music is in 
preparation at the Ilofoperntheater in Vienna, and 
is to be given for the benefit of the benevolent 
fund of that theatre. 

The first “ Schleswig-Holstein Musical Festi¬ 
val ” is to be held at Kiel next June. 

Herr II. Stiehl, the well-known composer, 
has, we understand, been appointed conductor of 
the Philharmonic .Society at Belfast. 

Tiie celebration at Dresden on the 31st of last 
month of the completion, by Dr. Julius ltietz, of 
forty years’activity as a conductor, was carried out 
in a manner which must have been most gratifying 
to the worthy artist. The company of the Ilres- 
den Theatre presented him with a silver fruit 
basket, the members of the royal band gave a 
silver laurel-wreath, and the Musikverein of Diis- 
seldorf, the conductorship of which society was 
Rietz's first appointment, sent a splendid album 
containing views of the Rhine. Then Ferdinand 
Hiller from Cologne came, and in the name of the 
Rhenish artists, brought a present of 9,000 marks 
(450/.). The vocal societies “ Liedertafel ” and 
“ Orpheus ” elected him an honorary member; the 
King awarded him a distinction allotted to but 
very few—the appointment as “ General Musical 
Director,” a post which has been previously held 
by Mpontini, Mendelssohn, and Laehner. Besides 
this, a deputation, headed by Carl lleinecke, came 
from Leipzig, and presented him, in the name of 
his friends and admirers at Leipzisr, with the sum 
of 10,000 marks (500/.). 
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The German Arctic Expedition o/1869-70, and 
a Narrative of the Wreck of the “ Hansa ” 
in the Ice. By Captain Koldewey, Com¬ 
mander of the Expedition, assisted by 
Members of the Scientific Staff. Trans¬ 
lated and Abridged by the Rev. L. Mer- 
cier, M.A., and Edited by H. W. Bates, 
P.L.S., Assistant Secretary of the Royal 
Geographical Society. (London: Low, 
Marston, Low, and Searle, 1874.) 

“ Greenland,” writes honest Edward Pell- 
ham, first of English seamen who wintered 
in Spitzbergen and had the good fortune— 
scurvy-riddled—to come back and tell the 
tale, 

“ is a country very farre northward. The land is 
wonderfulle mountainous, the mountaines all the 
ear long full of yce and snow : the plaines in part 
are in summer. There growes neither tree nor 
hearbe in it, except scurvy grasse and sorrell. The 
sea is as barren as the land, affording no fish but 
whales, sea-horses, seales, ar.d another small fish. 
And hither there is a yearely fleet of English 
sent.” 

This description may not be particularly accu¬ 
rate as to itsscientific details,bntit sufficiently 
expresses the popular ideas regarding the 
country then and for long afterwards; so 
that when bluff Tom Bowling, master ma¬ 
riner, swore that Squire Random’s chaplain 
had, if he “ came up with him,” better “ be 
in Greenland—that’s all,” he only expressed 
the vague general belief which in the minds 
of the men of his day attached to this 
frozen triangle of ice and snow which has 
so long depended from the upper ends of 
our maps of the Northern hemisphere. The 
western shores of Greenland have been long 
settled and explored by the Danes up to 
lat. 73°, while the coast line north of this 
parallel is partially known to us from the 
expeditions of Inglefield, Kane, Hayes, and 
Hall. The ice-covered interior is still a 
blank, while the east coast was until re¬ 
cently almost equally so. Scoresby burst 
in a favourable season through the icy 
stream which is continually pouring down 
its shores from Spitzbergen, and rudely 
mapped out part of the coast; while 
Graah crept in search of the lost Icelandic 
colonies a little way up from Cape Farewell. 
Still chartographers had an easy task in 
pourtraying East Greenland .- a dotted line 
expressed the mass of our knowledge re¬ 
garding the greater part of this mysterious 
region. To win laurels in the exploration 
of this coast, and also to use it as 
a basis of operations for penetrating north¬ 
wards towards the Pole were the purposes 
of an expedition despatched by the Bremen 
Polar Society, aided by subscriptions from 


most of the North German towns (though 
almost entirely at the instigation of Dr. 
Petermann), under the command of Karl 
Koldewey, who had already shown himself 
an apt seaman in an expedition of a prelimi¬ 
nary character which he had commanded in 
the S( itzbergen seas in the previous summer. 
The expedition consisted of two ships—the 
Germania, a steamer under the command of 
Koldewey; and the Hama, a small sailing 
ship under Hegemann, both vessels being 
accompanied by a very complete staff of 
scientific men. The Kaiser—ho was only 
King of Prussia then—saw them off from 
Bremen, and amid the cheers of thousands 
the vessels sailed out of the Weser on June 
15, 1869. Life on board a ship is rather 
dreary. Accordingly, in the early weeks of 
the Expedition there is little to record : the 
cabin life, the amusing disputes between the 
smokers and non-smokers regarding the 
hours in which the cabin was to be occupied 
for rauchem—the sea-sickness experienced 
by nearly all, especially those from the in¬ 
terior of Germany who had never even smelt 
salt water until then—the fish-trafficking 
transactions with heavy-sterned Dutchmen 
on the Dogger Bank—the naturalists’ notes 
—the boisterous fun in shaving the neophytes 
as the vessel crossed the Arctic circle—are 
about the only incidents worth recording, 
until in lat. 74° 47', long. 11° 50' W., the 
expedition sights the first ice. 

Now their labours and their troubles com¬ 
mence in earnest. Hitherto the vessels 
have been in company. Towards the end of 
August they get among great fields of ice, 
through which the vessels had to be tracked 
when steam was not available; and on 
August 27, while in sight of Little Pendu¬ 
lum Island, the vessels, though only thirty- 
five miles from each other, get separated in 
a thick fog. They never saw each other 
again. The Hansa, inextricably enclosed in 
the great ice-field, out of which, unaided by 
steam, it was soon seen to be a hopeless 
task to free her, then began to meet her 
untoward fate. While the vessel was 
embedded in the ice, and every moment 
threatened with the fatal “ nip,” the crew 
made the best of a bad job, and amused 
themselves with seal hunting, celebrating 
the captain’s birthday, the nightly whist, 
skating, a little science, and a great deal of 
white-bear hunting, the visits of the Arctic 
foxes, which “ with tails high in the air, shot 
over the ice fields like small craft sailing 
before the wind,” and so on. Meantime the 
bricks of patent fuel were taken out of 
the vessel, and a roomy house built on the 
ice field into which provisions were stored 
against the contingency of the vessel going 
down. The prudence of this course was 
soon apparent. On the night of Septem¬ 
ber 21, in lat. 70° 52', twenty-four miles 
from the Greenland coast, which could be 
dimly seen now and then, though no way 
could be found through the icy labyrinth, 
the ill-fated Hansa went down. Her crew 
now found themselves, with the stern 
Arctic winter approaching, alone on an 
ice-floe slowly drifting south. Their only 
hope was of attracting the attention of some 
of the Eskimo who might possibly be on the 
coast, for the moving ice-field prohibited 
the hope they had once entertained of being 


able, by means of their boats, to reach the 
coast of Iceland. Their floating territoiy 
was about seven miles in circumference, by 
about two in diameter. It was not an ex¬ 
tensive promenade, nor a very safe one ; but 
with stolid German patience they began to 
content themselves with their lot. “We are 
the Lord’s passengers,” was their pious con¬ 
clusion, and confident in this th4y prepared 
for the worst, while hoping against hope 
for the best. The bear and walrus hunting 
supplied some amusement. Once willow¬ 
like leaves blew to them off the land they 
could never reach, and an Arctic fox, which 
they had not the heart to kill, paid them 
a visit from the same wished-for, but unap¬ 
proachable region. St; 11 slowly but surely 
the current was carrying them southward: 
they were in the midst of that Spitzbergen 
ice-stream which carries the ice on to the 
East Greenland coast, and brings bears and 
drift-wood to the Danish settlements on the 
south-western shores. On December 4 they 
passed the mouth of Scoresby’s Sound. The 
temperature was still high, though variable. 
On December 18, in lat. 67° 30', they ex¬ 
perienced the lowest temperature they ever 
encountered, viz., —20° Fahr. Christmas still 
finds them on the ice-field, which they cele¬ 
brate as best they can, and make merry 
round a Christmas-tree of pine wood and 
birch broom. It was but a sorry Christmas 
—the last most of them expected they would 
ever celebrate. In twelve days, from De¬ 
cember 27 to January 8, they drifted 52£ 
nautical miles S.W. to W. £ W. A new 
danger now threatened them. Numerous 
bergs were ever and again impinging against 
the floe and threatening (o break it up; and 
several times, in dire fear of their icy ter¬ 
ritory being destroyed, they bivouacked in 
their boats to await the worst. In all their 
discomforts, want, hardship and danger of 
all kinds, the men kept up a cheerful frame 
of mind; and the cook, who was now an im¬ 
portant functionary, seems to have troubled 
himself very little so long as he could get 
his tobacco. Once when the ice-field was 
threatening to divide in two, the only remark 
this Arctic chef made was: “ If the floe 
would only hold together until he had 
finished his kettle ! he wished so to make 
the evening tea in it, so that before our de¬ 
parture we might have something warm ! ” 
Between January 8 and 12 they drifted 1 
southward fifty-six miles. Washing is a 
luxury now only indulged in twice a week, 
and the scientific men, with the fortitude of 
philosophers, entirely abandon this unneces¬ 
sary superfluity. Weeks have elapsed since 
the clothes have been off their backs, and 
hair and beard have not been trimmed for 
weeks. Their only hope now was of reach¬ 
ing the Danish settlements in South Green¬ 
land. 

Towards the end of January cheering 
signs of life began to appear. A hawk 
and a raven — the almost solitary repre¬ 
sentatives of winter Arctic bird-life—flew 
overhead ; seals appeared on the floe ; then 
there came more ravens; a fox visited 
them; linnets and snow-buntings perched 
on their house, and were so tame that 
they would in five minutes allow them¬ 
selves to be caught three times run¬ 
ning. They must now be nearing the land. 
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They become careless. The most costly 
books are tom up for the most trifling 
purposes. The gilded frame of the cabin 
looking-glass is used as firewood, and 
the glass thrown on one side. “ Streams 
of petroleum and brandy flow in the 
course of heating the stove; packets of 
tobacco furnish a welcome means of warmth. 
Why is gunpowder of no use to ns ? We 
like letting it off in fireworks for our plea¬ 
sure, and to pass away the time ! ” Hitherto 
they have all been in good health with the ex¬ 
ception of one of the men being seized with 
a slight attack of scurvy. But now a gloom 
comes over the devoted members of the for¬ 
lorn hope. One of the most resolute of the 
officers becomes mentally affected, and their 
labours ai’e increased by the care which 
must be taken of him. In February the sun is 
seventeen degrees above the meridian: fursare 
tossed off: it seems almost like summer. On 
April 17 the festival of Easter is celebrated 
as they lie tossing backwards and forwards 
in the Bay of Nukarbik. “To us,” they 
write, “ it was a real Resurrection festival.” 
Gradually their floe had been decreasing 
until it was assuming proportions so limited 
that their house was getting alarmingly 
close to the water’s edge. On February 7, 
open water was sighted in lat. 61° 12', and 
it was resolved to hike to the boats. Fever¬ 
ishly they load them, and almost sadly— 
with the sadness with which Thackeray says 
a well-constituted convict should leave Van 
Diemen’s Land—they left the faithful ice- 
craft which had borne them for 200 days 
more than GOO miles into more hospitable 
latitudes. Snow-blindness added to their 
discomfort. A storm of snow forced them 
again to take refuge on the ice; but at 
last, after being twenty-one days in their 
boats, they succeeded, after dragging them 
only 2,000 paces in thirteen hours, in landing 
on the dreary island of Illuidlek— 

“ ... an island salt and bare. 

The haunt of ores, and seals, and sea-mews’ clang.” 
They afterwards discovered that the Es¬ 
kimo who inhabited the coast hard by had 
seen them on the ice, but scared at such an 
unexpected sight had in terror concealed 
themselves. 

How they slowly coasted along, and 
finally landed at the Moravian mission 
station of Frederikstlial, we will allow our 
readers to ascertain from the narrative 
itself. The latter part of the voyage was 
exciting enough, but the dangers connected 
with it were small in proport ion to what had 
preceded it. Here finished a voyage with 
which there is none in the annals of Arctic 
enterprise to compare. Ross’s escape from 
Barrow’s Strait, Kane’s from Smith Sound, 
or even the heroic tale of Barentz as told 
by Gerrit van Veer, pales before it. It 
will live in the annals of heroism as an 
everlasting honour to the German name. 
They occupied themselves with excursions 
around the Danish settlements until the 
Danish vessel sailed for Copenhagen. The 
narrative of these, though interesting, is of 
comparatively little value, as we have much 
fuller accounts of the same district in the 
works of Rink and other writers. They seem 
to have been rather coldly received by the 
Danish trading officials, who had long memo¬ 
ries for the Slcsvig-Holstein wars. But with 


these squabbles and recriminations we have 
nothing to do. Foolish men are found all 
the world over, and are not wanting even 
in South Greenland. On September 1 the 
whole crew were lauded in Copenhagen— 
well, but ragged and weather-beaten, as the 
writer of these lines can testify. 

The Germania got separated from the 
Hansa on August 4. Its proceedings, though 
greatly more valuable for science, were yet of 
a much less exciting character. Our space 
will only admit of a very brief summary. 
On August 5 it reached Sabine Island, one 
of the Pendulum group, but, after survey¬ 
ing the island, could discover no traces of 
Sabine’s observatory. On the 13th they 
were stopped on their northern voyage by 
a barrier of ice in lat. 75° 31', and returned. 
The remainder of the month of August was 
spent in scientific work, and part of Sep¬ 
tember by Koldewey and Payer in an ex¬ 
ploration of Fligely Fjord, during which 
coal was discovered on Kuhn Island. The 
musk ox, hitherto unknown on the cast coast, 
and but doubtfully at all in Greenland, was 
found in plenty. Another sledge excursion 
in October and November proved the insu¬ 
larity of Clavering Island. On November 5 
the sun disappeared, but still they accom¬ 
plished 180 miles in nine days, and discovered 
a new fjord. From October 12 to the be¬ 
ginning of May the Germania was frozen 
in. The winter was passed in scientific 
work, a newspaper was established, amuse¬ 
ments of all sorts were indulged in, and 
Christmas was celebrated with great pomp 
and dancing on the ice under the stars. 
Their winter quarters were in lat. 74° 32' 16" 
N., long. 18° 49' W. During the winter also 
a sledge journey was taken by the captain, 
Payer, and six seamen to the north, for 150 
miles, adding one whole degree to our maps, 
terminating in a grim cape named after one 
Otto von Bismarck. Part of an arc of the 
meridian was measured by Copeland * and 
Borgen. On July 11 the ship was freed, and 
on the 22nd sailed northward, but was 
stopped by the ice in lat. 75° 29'. They now 
determined to try their fortunes to the 
south. They soon discovered that the 
“Mackenzie Inlet” of Scoresby did not 
exist, and that “ Bennet Island ” was only 
a hilly promontory. Sixteen new islands 
were discovered, and the great Franz Joseph’s 
Fjord, stretching with numerous ramifications 
into Greenland, was explored and mapped. 
Petermann’s Peak on its shores is 13,000 feet 
in height, while Mount Payer is 7,200 feet. 
It is especially noted that no traces of a com¬ 
plete glaciation of tho interior were visible. 
The expedition did not penetrate sufficiently 
far from the shores to ascertain this. On the 
shores of West Greenland, unless the traveller 
passes over the intervening land skirting the 
shores, no trace of the “ inland ice ” can be 
seen. And as no moraine comes over the 
“ inland ice,” the probabilities are that no 
mountains or land intervene in tho way 
(see “ Das Innere des Gronlands,” Peter¬ 
mann’s Geographische Millheilungen, October, 
1871). On August 17 the expedition left 
the coast, and on September 11,1870, reached 
Bremen, to find the “ Yaterland ” in the 

* An Englishman, assistant in tho Gottingen ob¬ 
servatory, but now Lord Koss’s astronomer at Pnr- 
sonstewn. 


midst of war. The results of the expedition 
may be stated to be: 1. The non-existence 
of uninterrupted open water along the East 
Greenland coast. 2. East Greenland not a 
suitable basis of operations for reaching the 
Pole. 3. Re-survey of part of the coast, 
discovery of new fjords, &c., and various 
researches in physical science and natural 
history. Many traces of the Eskimo were 
seen, but none of recent date, and no abo¬ 
rigines themselves. 4. The necessity of 
having the coast as a basis of operations for 
advancing into the ice. Lastly, that Smith’s 
Sound is after all the best route for a voyage 
of polar exploration. 

One word as to the work itself from 
which we have drawn this outline. It is 
only an abridgment of the much more volu¬ 
minous German narrative, without the vain- 
able natural history and general scientific 
appendix. Nor is this to be deplored. The 
few who are specially interested in the work 
of the expedition can readily refer to the 
original work, while the heaviness and 
minutiae of detail would effectually deter 
readers in any , other country than Ger¬ 
many from its perusal. Most of the original 
illustrations, one new one (after Rink, p. 
177), a few of the chromolithographs, and 
two of the maps, appear in the present 
abridgment. The translator seems to have 
accomplished his task well, and a comparison 
of this work with the original edition shows 
that he has performed the delicate work of 
abridgment with much judgment. The name 
of the learned and accomplished editor is a 
guarantee that his portion of the task would 
be performed with grace and tact. Nor are 
we disappointed. Still, here and there we 
are led to wish that some one practically 
acquainted with the Arctic regions had read 
the sheets over, as slips for which the trans¬ 
lator could hardly, under the circumstances, 
be held responsible, would not then have 
appeared. For instance, at p. 263, the trans¬ 
lator adds a note: “ Kami Iren appears to be 
a Polish word for some description of fur.” 
It is, of course, the familiar Greenland word 
for Eskimo boots. Again, what kind of 
“ stickleback ” is Calanus Jiyjierboreus ? One 
or two Teutonisms, such as “ machinist ” for 
“ engineer,” &e., protrude here and there. 
However, these are trifles, and in no way 
detract from the general value of a work 
which is destined to be extensively read, and 
to stimulate greatly the interest in Arctic 
exploration, now again to be resumed in 
England after the long night of slumber 
during which other nations have been reap¬ 
ing, under many disadvantages, the glory 
which ought to have been ours by birthright. 

Robert Brown. 

The Old Regime in Canada. By Francis 

Parkman. (Boston ; Little, Brown, & Co.; 

London: Sampson Low & Co., 1874.) 

This volume is one of “A Series of His¬ 
torical Narratives,” by the same author, 
under the general title of France and Eng¬ 
land in America', and is Part IV. of the 
series. To a certain extent the volume is 
complete in itself, as it deals with a distinct 
period of the history of Canada during its 
occupation by the French ; but some know¬ 
ledge of the contents of the former ones is 
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necessary in order to comprehend folly all 
its references and allusions. As a role, an 
anthor, as well as his readers, labours under 
more or less difficulty when he produces his 
work in this piecemeal fashion, because he 
generally writes his later volume with a 
better knowledge of the facts with which he 
dealt in his first, and cannot now alter his 
treatment of them, however much he may 
desire to do so. 

Mr. Parkman furnishes, perhaps, an ex¬ 
ception to this rule, for there is a continuity 
about the general narrative contained in his 
four volumes, and a perfect cohesion of the 
details, which are truly remarkable, and are 
the more worthy of notice because (a fact 
perhaps not generally known) he suffers 
from the same physical disability under 
which his predecessor, Mr. Prescott, so 
long and so successfully laboured. When 
other historians, and notably one of his 
own countrymen, with no defect in their 
vision, blunder perpetually over the old 
records which they consult, and from which 
they profess to derive inspiration, it is highly 
creditable to Mr. Parkman that, dependent 
as he must necessarily be upon the assistance 
of others in the examination of his original 
material, he is rarely, if ever, caught trip¬ 
ping. 

These volumes are the result of a deter¬ 
mination on the part of the author in his 
early youth, and that he has not given them 
to the world in undue haste is proved by the 
fact that the issue of the present volume finds 
him in his fifty-first year. The amount of 
patient research which they have involved, 
and the care which he has bestowed upon 
the new material which his enthusiasm and 
perseverance have brought to light, show that 
he has been actuated by better motives than 
a desire for temporary popularity. 

Still, his work must not bo regarded as 
exhaustive of the subject to which it is 
devoted. That is of a character too impor¬ 
tant and extensive to be dealt with finally in 
what the author himself modestly describes 
as only “ a series of historical narratives.” 
It is simply impossible that a volume of 400 
octavo pages, like the one before us, treating 
of a period extending from 1640 to 1763, can 
embrace a tithe of the historical details of 
that century and a quarter which ought 
to be preserved. The exact student of his¬ 
tory will hardly be content with the rapid 
and condensed narration of actions and 
events of the gravest importance, sometimes 
within the space of a single page ; but even 
ho will be forced to admit that Mr. Parkman 
has left no important point entirely un¬ 
touched, and that his narrative, rapid and 
condensed as it is, shows that he has 
thoroughly grasped the whole subject. In 
a word, he has bo carefully and artistically 
outlined the entire history of the period with 
which he deals, that his successors will find 
their labours greatly lightened, and will 
have little to do but to elaborate his masterly 
sketches. 

Hitherto our knowledge of the history of 
the French settlement and occupation of 
Canada has been derived chiefly from French 
sources, and, however we may have been 
disposed to question the impartiality of the 
French historians, it has been difficult to 
contradict their statements or refute their 


conclusions, from the mere want of positive 
data upon which we could rely. Perhaps the 
most popular work on the subject has been 
the Histori/ and General Description of New 
France, by the Rev. P. F. X. de Charlevoix, S. J., 
a translation of which, in six volumes, by John 
Gilmary Shea, with his copious annotations, 
has been recently published in New York. 
It is to this work Mr. Parkman candidly 
refers his readers, if they desire to see the 
subject from a point of view opposite to his 
own. From this it may correctly be judged 
that Mr. Parkman differs, both in his facts 
and conclusions, not only from the secular 
French historians, but also from the Jesuit 
writers, who, it may be supposed, have 
always made the very best of their case. 
Mr. Parkman’s fairness and anxiety to do 
justice may be seen from the fact that he 
takes the position of an umpire between 
the two classes of writers, and that, while 
he condemns the Jesuits for colouring their 
statements too highly, he also rebukes the 
seculars for attributing to the Jesuits, during 
their control of Canada, certain conduct too 
scandalous for ready belief, and some of 
which he himself abundantly disproves. For 
every fact which he states he gives the ap¬ 
propriate and, when possible, the exact re¬ 
ference ; and when it is stated that the 
greatest portion of the documents consulted 
and referred to are to be found in the 
archives of the Marine and Colonies at Paris, 
we may have no hesitation in according to 
them the same confidence with which we 
regard similar documents in our own Public 
Record Office. These facts, thus substan¬ 
tiated, Mr. Parkman sets forth, in rapid 
succession and unbroken continuity, in an 
easy and straightforward narrative, without 
any attempt at startling effect or dramatic 
display, and they inevitably suggest the con¬ 
clusions at which it is evident that he has 
himself arrived, though he does not always 
directly indicate them to the reader. 

The story—for it is a story, and an in¬ 
teresting one from beginning to end—of the 
operations of the Jesuits is told in a vivid 
and animated style, and carries conviction 
with it, lino by line, and paragraph by para¬ 
graph. We see among other things how, 
under the guise of a missionary enterprise, 
the Jesuits obtained undisputed control of 
the Canadian territory, and how they used 
and abused the power they acquired. We 
see a few of the Jesuit fathers conscientiously 
endeavouring to carry out the principles they 
professed in efforts to civilise and Christian¬ 
ise the native Indians, and behold their pious 
labours brought to nought by the machina¬ 
tions of others, often their superiors, not so 
conscientious, who for the sake of worldly 
gain introduced to the savages what has 
ever been their fatal curse—brandy, or, in 
their nomenclature, “ fire-water ”—under 
the effects of which they became the mere 
tools and victims of the French traders. Mr. 
Parkman has established conclusively the 
charge, always denied, that the Jesuits 
traded extensively in furs, even from the very 
beginning of the colony; and that the King 
of France, whose Canadian revenue was 
drawn from this trade, encouraged, rather 
than otherwise, the employment of brandy 
in dealing with the natives, in spite of the 
contrary decision of the fathers of the Sor- 


bonne, Pere la Chaise, and the Archbishop 
of Paris, all of whom he had consulted, and 
who had pronounced it a mortal sin. Indeed, 
he even wrote to the Bishop of Quebec that 
“ the brandy trade was very useful to the 
kingdom,” and that “ the consciences of his 
subjects must not be disturbed by de¬ 
nunciations of it as a sin.” 

Not the least interesting portions of Mr. 
Parkman’s book are the occasional glimpses 
he affords us of social.life in Canada during 
the Old Regime, and it is well to contrast 
the manners and customs of the French 
Canadians of this period with those of the 
colonists of New England. 

Mr. Parkman very effectively traces the 
steady decadence of the one colony while 
the other was as steadily increasing in im¬ 
portance, and brings his history down to the 
date of the English Conquest, the details of 
which are reserved for a future volume. 
Surveying the then wretched condition of the 
people, and the hopelessness of any improve¬ 
ment under French rule, his closing words 
may also appropriately close this brief notice 
of his admirable book, viz. : “ A happier 
calamity never befell a people than the 
conquest of Canada by the British arms.” 

Joseph Lemuel Chester. 


On Compromise. By John Morley. (London : 

Chapman & Hall, 1874.) 

The word compromise, as commonly used, 
has two sets of associations, one with the 
idea of practical expediency, the other with 
that of dishonest concession. Mr. Morley’s 
essay will perhaps contribute to fix usage 
to the latter sense, since he writes through¬ 
out as if the compromises which men most 
often make, or are tempted to make, were 
always between right and wrong, true and 
false, or, at the most complicated point, 
between right doing and wrong believing. 
An innocent compromise consists simply 
in “ splitting the difference ” between two 
alternatives : a process that seems to demand 
that the alternatives shall be of the same 
kind, and the sacrifice one of quantity or 
degree. Such a compromise as the sacrifice 
of conviction to convenience is at once felt 
to be immoral, because, properly speaking, 
it is not a compromise at all; there can be 
no equivalence of concession between things 
essentially different and incommensurable. 
If A firmly believes a given act to be right, 
and does not do it because B firmly believes 
it to be wrong, he does not compromise, he 
yields to the uncompromising strength of 
principle in B. The real sphere of compro¬ 
mise in such bargains is upon the question 
of time, the one thing in which the op¬ 
ponents have a common and equal in¬ 
terest. Both parties suppose (what of 
course is only approximately true), that 
their several opinions will continue un¬ 
changed whether they act upon them or not, 
and if A consents not to act at once, it is 
in order to give B time to come over to his 
view as to the desirableness of acting; thus, 
while B. continues to resist merely on the 
merits of the case, A concedes something 
which is non-essential, i.e. the precise date 
of the reform. Neither Mr. Morley, nor the 
general conscience of mankind, sees any 
harm in this last form of compromise ; but 
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the mere statement of the case helps to ex¬ 
plain why the morality of compromise is a 
question of special interest to the Liberal 
party. Progress may be for the worse or 
better, anyway time is the natural ally of its 
partisans, and for that very reason, the only 
kind of compromise which it is in their power 
innocently to offer would be rejected as illu¬ 
sory by a strict and intelligent conservatism. 
Mr. Morley is quite aware that the laxity of 
principle with which, he reproaches his own 
side is at least as marked a feature of his 
opponents ; but, unlike some other ardent 
believers, he claims the whole army of 
waverers as tacitly pledged to conversion. 
If any opponent has the amiable weakness 
to concede that he may be right, Mr. Morley 
Ruspec.ts him of moral and intellectual 
cowardice or compromise if he does not 
diligently and forthwith proceed to discover 
and act on the discovery that he is right; 
whereas in many cases the inconsistency, 
and such immorality as there may be in 
invincible puzzle-headedness, would lie in 
the original concession, not in the failure to 
follow it up to all its logical consequences. 

The discussion follows two lines, as the 
author deals with present facts or general 
principles. The weak points of the argument 
are where the one is brought to bear upon 
the other. It is universally agreed that men 
ought to act conscientiously according to 
their lights ; and though, in the face of irre¬ 
sistible reasoning, it is still sometimes denied, 
almost every one agrees that neither do men 
gather grapes of thorns, nor right acts from 
base motives and erroneous beliefs. But if, 
as a fact, clear ideas about the right and true 
and a noble enthusiasm for ends recognised 
as such, are, unfortunately, rare or wanting 
amongst the present generation, we are not 
sure that want of honesty or courage is the 
prime defect, rather than simple ignorance 
and feebleness of will. Mr. Morley refers 
to the zeal for truth of the French philo¬ 
sophers of the eighteenth century. But 
though Yoltaire and Diderot had strong 
opinions, it by no means follows that they 
owed them to their strong sense of the duty 
of having opinions; their desire to reach a 
state of intelligent certainty on all points of 
interest was but one passion among many, 
and perhaps the least primary of all. Devo¬ 
tion to abstract Truth is a generalisation from 
devotion to a variety of particular truths ; 
and if none of the truths accepted at a given 
date naturally inspire the enthusiasm of 
believers, the fault may be, not indeed in the 
truths, which are good as far as they go, but 
still in the intellectual rather than in the 
emotional apparatus of the believer, whose 
enthusiasm may be only held in suspense 
till the dawn of larger and more stimu¬ 
lating convictions. All that Mr. Morley 
says of “intellectual responsibility” will 
be admitted by those whom it does not 
concern, but it supplies no remedy for his 
real grievance, which is the impossibility of 
inspiring men who do not exactly know or 
particularly care what they think about 
Darwin or the Deluge with a holy enthu¬ 
siasm for disestablishing the Church of 
England, or removing the last faint traces of 
a social penalty on unbelief. 

La Rochefoucauld says, “ Si nous resistons 
a nos passions, e’est plutot par leur faiblesie 


que par notre force,” and the remark is at 
least equally applicable to convictions. 
Half-grown opinions vegetate passively, and 
wait for each other to give, what they do not 
attain singly, the consciousness of their own 
existence. The rudimentary enlightenment of 
most Englishmen is scarcely sufficient to 
terrify them into hypocrisy; they continue 
from habit to contrast the brilliant and the 
safe, but the mass of good sober citizens 
never yet made the mistake of thinking their 
own unfeigned convictions dangerously ad¬ 
vanced, and the politic reluctance to carry 
out half-accepted principles to their legiti¬ 
mate practical conclusions, which Mr. Morley 
thinks our worst national sin, may bo ac¬ 
counted for by the fact that the principles he 
has in his mind are only half accepted, as 
well as by the taste for compromise deve¬ 
loped by the historical antecedents of the 
country. The same excuse might be urged, 
though less successfully, on behalf of the 
class which holds and professes fixed opinions 
which it hesitates, nevertheless, to act upon, 
the persons who believe, if not in the “ pos¬ 
sible utility of error,” at any rate, in the 
possible harmfulness of truth. For the most 
part, those who speak of an opinion as pro¬ 
bably true, but practically dangerous, mean 
that they do not see their way either to 
applying it beneficially themselves, or to per¬ 
suading other persons so to apply it; but 
political principles which have a direct refer¬ 
ence to practice have also natural corollaries 
regulating their application, and the convic¬ 
tion is not insincere but incomplete which 
fails at the moment to include assent to the 
latter. The intellectual difficulty of think, 
ing quite rightly is simply doubled when the 
point at issue is practical, and we have to 
decide not only what is true, but what we 
shall do with our knowledge of it; and the 
prevalence of this kind of indecision, though 
undoubtedly a political misfortune, is not 
necessarily a sign of moral degradation. 
Parts of the present essay may be read as a 
sighing confession that it is growing very hard 
to be a consistent Liberal, and perhaps it is 
in this very sense of the difficulty of the in¬ 
cumbent task that the unstrung nerves of 
the party will be braced to stronger efforts 
and more glorious aspiration. It would 
take a hero of no mean order to satisfy the 
present demand for statesmen who would 
be at once ready and confident in action, and 
yet tolerant and sympathetic towards the 
forces which they were bent on overruling. 
After all, no extenuating circumstances can 
affect the truth, or ap-opos of Mr. Morley’s 
main thesis, that ignorance and timidity 
serve chiefly to strengthen each other’s 
hands for the enterprise of leaving ill alone. 

In form the essay naturally recalls Mr. 
Mill on Liberty, which it is partly meant to 
supplement in substance; but not to mention 
other differences, it is less argumentative and 
more distinctly a piece d’occasion. On one 
point at least it may be suspected that the 
author exaggerates the evils which he very 
justly and eloquently denounces. There 
are so many men untroubled by religious 
doubt, who do not have family prayers, who 
attend church with extreme irregularity, 
and neglect the sacraments, that the scru¬ 
pulous conformity which he attributes to 
considerable numbers of confirmed unbe- 
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lievers, would be, to take no higher ground, 
a gratuitous hypocrisy, and as such not 
likely to be practised on a large scale in any 
society, however Laodicean in its principles. 
It is impossible to suspect Mr. Morley of in¬ 
tentional economy; but the politician pro¬ 
bably had more than the philosopher to do 
with the attempt in his preface to distin¬ 
guish between the moral position of the 
State Church and other religious sects, the 
older and more important of which are 
scarcely less firmly “ established ” by the 
inheritance of circumstances in grooves no 
longer parallel to the spiritual needs of the 
time. All religious sects have formulas of 
doctrine which the clergy teach and the laity 
hear, and in an age of faith the endowment 
of the teachers is a means of securing, not 
of restricting, their independence. In the 
present “ time of loud disputes and weak 
convictions,” no opinion has a claim to be 
endowed as that of the community, but the 
disendowment of the Established Church 
would go a very little way towards disposing 
the clergy of that and other denominations 
to aid “in the long, difficult, and plainly 
inevitable work of transforming opinion.” 
The moral earnestness which inspires the 
positive side of the present work will have 
more influence in that desired direction than 
even its justest criticisms. Edith Simcox. 


The Times are Changing. [Tideme Shifts T\ 

Skuespil i 3 Akter af Frederik Paludan- 

Miiller. (Copenhagen.) 

Adonis. Et mythisk Digt af Frederik 

Paludan-Miiller. (Copenhagen.) 

Since Paludan-Miiller called us in 1862 to 
listen to the seraphic melodies of his Para- 
diset, the greatest living poet of Denmark 
has preserved a silence only broken by his 
prose romance of Ivar Lyhhes Historic. In¬ 
teresting as the latter work is in various 
ways, it has none of the characteristics of 
harmony and sculpturesque form for which 
one especially values this writer’s lyrical 
poetry. But now, after so many years of 
retirement, the poet comes forward again, 
and he brings a new book in each hand—a 
prose comedy in the one, and an epical myth 
in the other. It is truly agreeable to wel¬ 
come him again, and to find in the work of 
his sixty-fifth year as much freshness, though 
perhaps not so much force, as in that of the 
younger days when he raised the temple of 
Danish literature a whole storey higher with 
Kalanus and with Adam Homo. 

Tideme Slcifte (“ TheTimesare Changing ”) 
has just been brought out on the boards of 
the New Danish National Theatre in Copen¬ 
hagen, and with signal success. No wonder! 
It is in all respects exactly adapted for the 
peculiar tastes of the audience, and the pe¬ 
culiar training of the actors that it finds 
there. The tradition of the Copenhagen 
comedy, shifting in the third act to some 
green nook in the woods, ud i Shoven, is 
kept up with a fidelity worthy of Heiberg, 
and the sentiments, dialogue, and situations 
have all the old innocence and liveliness and 
essential Danishness. 

The scene is laid in Frederick V.’s time, 
that is, about 1755. A great nobleman. 
Count Pless, has two children, Otto and 
Anna. Otto has fallen in love with an 
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actress, Miss Bird, whom he has seen act 
Dido at Baron Holberg’s new theatre in 
Copenhagen. Anna has fallen in love with 
Dr. Lind, a young physician who has been 
her father’s house-doctor, and who once 
saved her life. Count Pless will not listen 
to these suits, sends Otto .to travel on the 
Continent, and locks Anna np. When the 
curtain rises, Otto has just come back to 
Denmark after two years’ absence, during all 
which time he has been travelling with Dr. 
Lind, the two friends keeping watch over 
one another’s constancy. The first act re¬ 
presents the stolen meeting of the two pairs 
of lovers. Miss Bird, who is an excellent 
little creature, has spent all her spare time 
in the cultivation of her mind, her only sorrow 
now being that Count Otto does not 
much care for books. She has written to 
Otto’s father, but in vain. Dr. Lind, mean¬ 
while, has imbibed the ideas of Bousseau, 
and exhorts the other three to appear with¬ 
out powder and the other unnatural articles 
of dress then in vogue. They make a solemn 
pact so to do, and to appear before Count 
and Comntess Pless so unadorned, and to try 
once more to soften the father’s heart. 

The father’s spy, however, has overheard 
all this, and we find Count Pless, in the 
second act, determined to hold out to the 
last. In an interview with Dr., now Pro¬ 
fessor Lind, he loses all temper, and when 
the Countess also comes over to the young 
people’s party, he is at his wits’ end, and 
meeting the famous minister of state, Bern- 
storff, he begs him to judge between his 
family and himself. Bernstorff agrees to be 
judge, but declares that he must consider the 
matter, and invites Count Pless to share his 
carriage next day, when he is about to drive 
out to the country palace of Fredensborg to 
see the King. Meanwhile little Miss Bird 
(Jomfru Fugl) is possessed with an idea. 
In vain her fellow-conspirators beg her to 
share it with them. All she will say is, 
they must hire a carriage and drive off to¬ 
gether, they four, early next morning, to 
Fredensborg. 

The third act opens in the palace-gardens, 
where Miss Bird discloses to her friends that 
her grand idea is to stop the King as he 
passes, and beg him to help them. The 
others are extremely startled at the no¬ 
tion, but her enthusiasm overrules their 
objections, and they go and hide while she 
awaits the King. Presently Frederick Y., 
in the best of spirits, and accompanied by 
Bernstorff, makes his appearance. The 
beauty and distress of the girl charm and 
move him. He encourages and comforts 
her, and at last she tells him her petition. 
He is good-humoured enough to propose to 
become umpire between the father and the 
children, and he tells her to wait where she 
is for half-an-hour, and he will return. 
Count Pless comes by, and finds Miss Bird, 
who knows him though he does not know 
her, and she wheedles him into great sym¬ 
pathy with the injustice that is being done 
her by a supposed father of the middle 
classes, whose ridiculous pride the aristocrat 
is very severe upon. He goes away; Miss Bird 
summons her three friends, who are hardly 
marshalled before the good-natured Bang re¬ 
appears and summons Count Pless. The 
latter is enraged to find himself so gulled, 


but cannot refuse to let the King be um¬ 
pire. The King then, with great formality, 
decides first against the young people, who 
are to give up their Rousseauish doctrines, 
and return to the use of powder; and secondly, 
against the father, who is to consent to the 
marriages ; thirdly, to remove the objections 
of low rank, he gives Miss Bird a place at 
court, and makes Dr. Lind his private phy¬ 
sician. Finally, he invites the whole party 
to dine with him that evening without 
ceremony. So the curtain falls. 

It will be seen that the plot is very slight, 
but the working out is charming and fresh, 
and there are many points that must make 
it a good acting play. The title Times 
Change takes its idea from Count Pless’s 
determination not to alter with altering 
times and fashions. The drama is wholly 
in prose. 

Adonis differs from Tideme Shifts as much 
as a sonnet of Shakspere’s differs from the 
Comedy of Errors. It is a short poem of 
less than fifty stanzas in the manner of the 
early mythological studies in which Palu- 
dan-Miiller developed his poetic individuality 
in its purest and loveliest form. It belongs 
to the same class of his writings as Tithon 
and Amor og Psyche , though it is much 
slighter and more direct than these. Charon 
is represented as just setting his sail to 
catch the weak wind that blows along the 
Styx, when he hears a voice cry to him from 
the landing-place; and before he has time 
to turn, a beautiful youth has leaped into 
his boat. The thin ghosts shudder together 
at the unwelcome coming of one so full of 
life. Charon inquires his name, and learns 
that it is Adonis, who, snatched away from 
men by Aphrodite, has found that good 
fortune at last a burden, whose heart has 
remained unsatisfied among all the Paphian 
roses, and who now has escapedfrom her, and 
goes to lay his devotion and his desire at the 
feet of Persephone, flying from pleasure that 
he may find rest. “ For I must always love, 
and always love a goddess; that was my 
destiny, and I have followed it all my life. 
Venus and Proserpine were near when Iwas 
born, and before I began to breathe two god¬ 
desses were contesting to possess me.” 
Aphrodite has held his manhood first; now, 
weary with a love so exciting and so ex¬ 
hausting, he turns with irrepressible longing 
to the goddess, crowned with calm leaves, in 
whose hushed dominions there are no bud¬ 
ding and no falling flowers. The boat of 
Charon passes in silence down the dark 
channel, roofed in with rocks, described by 
the poet in words that recall Mr. Stanhope’s 
wonderful picture of this year. Arrived 
at the harbour of death, a shade sum¬ 
mons the coming shades to the banquet 
of Pluto. Adonis sees them disappear, as 
he stands alone upon the desolate margin of 
the stream. Presently a dead-pale maiden 
comes, bearing a torch, and cries : “ Charon, 
is he come?” This girl Persephone sends 
daily to enquire if Adonis has arrived. At 
last, after so many years; the answer is yes ! 
She binds his eyes, and leads him through 
the realms of death, down into the hall of 
the infernal gods, where, when his eyes are 
unbound, he sees Persephone sitting on her 
throne in silence and solitude. A tinge of 
red flies to her white cheeks, she opens her 


majestic arms, and breathes his name; with 
an outburst of passionate love he throws 
himself at her feet, and tells her how even 
in the arms of Aphrodite he has loved her, 
and now has flown to her to experience with 
her keener and deeper pleasures than the 
earthly goddess could give him. But Per¬ 
sephone repels his caresses, and warns 
him that she has no love to give him 
that can be likened with the love of pas¬ 
sion ; if he seeks for that he is de¬ 
ceived, but she also loves him, and she has 
better gifts for whom she loves. While the 
beautiful Adonis still clasps her knees with 
his hands, she bids a maiden fill a beaker 
with the waters of Lethe. He drinks the 
divine nepenthe, and has only just time to 
respond to the kiss the goddess presses on 
his mouth before he sinks at her feet in 
slumber, and lays his weary head upon her 
knee. So through the ages these two re¬ 
main unmoving : Adonis in a happy dream, 
forgetful of all past passions and desires; 
Persephone bending over him with a grave 
smile, pleased with her final victory over her 
earthly rival. The open heavens are over 
them, and time is only marked by the waxing 
and waning of the moon. 

Short as it is, this poem is a masterpiece 
of melody and dignity, and we welcome it 
with delight as a sign that the master-hand 
of Frederik Paludan-Muller has not yet 
begun to tremble or to fail. 

Edmund W. Gosse. 


EPOCHS OF HISTORY. 


II. 

(3) The Thirty Years’ War. By S. R. Gar¬ 
diner. 

It is a constant boast in Germany that 
historical research and historical writing is 
not there restricted to the history of Ger¬ 
many itself, but embraces most European 
countries as well, and has produced important 
works relating to the history of France, 
England, Italy, &c. And yet Mr. Gardiner, 
in his History of the Thirty Years’ War, pre¬ 
sents ns with a work which ought pre-emi¬ 
nently to have been the task of a German 
historian—a task which no German has yet 
accomplished. Germans, it is true, have 
not been wanting in searching and profound 
investigations into the causes, the course 
—at least in some of its periods—and the 
prominent episodes of the “ Thirty Years’ 
War ; ” but no one has taken the pains to lay 
the results of so many and such severe studies 
in a concise and compendious form before 
that part of the public which is desirous of 
knowledge. So far as we are aware, there 
have in recent times appeared only two con¬ 
cise works in German embracing the whole 
period of the Thirty Years’ War; the one, by 
Sporschil, was composed thirty or forty 
years ago, and therefore necessarily takes no 
cognizance of late researches; the other was 
published last year, nominally as a second 
edition, by Keym, who, on account of his 
Ultramontane tendencies, ignores the results 
of recent investigation. 

If a brief narrative of the Thirty Years’ 
War is to have any value in our days, it 

* Edited by E. E. Morris. (London : Longmans 
& Co., 1874.) 
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must be the work of one who has taken 
part in the scientific study of the war itself, 
or at least of the period in which it took 
place, and who through his own labours has 
his tinderstanding open to the many contro¬ 
verted questions which arise. In this respect 
Mr. Gardiner is eminently qualified for the 
task; his extensive researches among archives 
which he has set down and worked out in 
several books, have enabled him to reach a 
stand-point whence it is possible to survey 
the infinite perplexity of the story of the 
Thirty Years’ War, the opposing claims of 
parties, and the contradictory statements of 
individual historians. 

On a closer examination of the details of 
Mr. Gardiner’s views and narrative, we re¬ 
mark that we fully agree with his explana¬ 
tion of the causes of the great and fatal 
war, as well as with his representation of 
its incidents until 1020. His description of 
the position taken by England during the 
period 1621-1624 is particularly lucid and 
to some extent new. During those years 
James I. sought by means of negotiations 
with Spain to alleviate the lot of his son-in- 
law, and although these negotiations were 
fruitless, they are nevertheless highly in¬ 
teresting on account of the mystery which 
environs them, and of the peculiar attitude 
assumed by Spain while they were on foot. 
When James perceived the fruitlessness of 
the negotiations with Spain, he desired to 
obtain by force what he had been unable to 
obtain in a peaceful way, and with this view 
entered into negotiations with Denmark and 
Sweden touching the conclusion of an 
alliance. The distinct pourtrayal of these 
negotiations, which have been hitherto little 
regarded in German works, and that of the 
contemporary position of France,are among 
the most instructive parts of the book. 

Mr. Gardiner devotes special diligence to 
a minute and distinct characterisation of the 
three prominent men of the Thirty Years’ 
War—Richelieu, Gustavus Adolphus, and 
Wallenstein. 

A brilliant recognition is awarded to the 
statesmanlike abilities of Richelieu, while 
thero is no word of blame for his hostility 
to the French Huguenots, which is con¬ 
sidered to have been imperatively de¬ 
manded by the interests of France. His 
skill and profonnd insight in the choice of 
allies, who were sometimes distasteful even 
to himself, bnt whose power and consequence 
ho wished to make serviceable to France, 
are depicted with great acuteness and per¬ 
spicuity, so that we cannot fail to acknow¬ 
ledge fully the justice of the contrast drawn 
between his sagacity and the French policy 
under Napoleon III. 

On the other hand, it is with a certain 
cautious anxiety that Mr. Gardiner deline¬ 
ates, not indeed the character and abilities, 
but the plans and views of Gustavus Adol¬ 
phus. The character and abilities of this 
king are open to the world; there can be no 
essential difference of opinion respecting 
either on an impartial examination. But 
the matter stands differently if we attempt 
to pass sentence on the intentions of this 
eminent man, whose early death concealed 
his plans from the knowledge and judgment 
of the world. Mr. Gardiner thinks that the 
plan of Gustavus Adolphus was to unite the 


Protestant states of North Germany into 
one confederation, of which he wished to 
assume the guidance and leadership. From 
this motive he explains the military tactics 
of this king after the battle of Breitenfeld, 
especially his determination to obtain a firm 
footing in Germany, instead of pushing on 
to Vienna, and his consequent resolve to 
march to the Rhine. It is difficult to 
advance anything decisive either for or 
against this conjecture of Mr. Gardiner; it 
only occurs to us that in a conference with 
the French ambassadors in 1631, Gustavus 
Adolphus asked them what would be said 
in France if he should proclaim himself 
King of Franconia, one of the German 
circles which was pre-eminently in the pos¬ 
session of Catholic ecclesiastical princes. 
This seems to indicate that, if he had the 
design of subjugating a part of Germany, 
he wished to be absolute master thereof, 
and not to assume so unsatisfactory and 
powerless a position as that of Protector of 
North Germany. On the other hand, it is 
certain that his ambition would hardly have 
been satisfied with so limited a possession 
as that of the diminutive Franconia, and 
that his question to the French ambassadors 
only indicated a part of his aspirations, and 
that consequently his real design was bent 
on the founding of the lordship over North 
Germany suggested by Mr. Gardiner. Mr. 
Gardiner does not overlook the difficulties 
which would have lain in the way of this 
design, owing to the insubordination of Ger¬ 
man princes and towns; and he remarks, with 
perfect justice, that it was the good fortune 
of Gustavus Adolphus to fall before he was 
ruined by these difficulties. “ It may be, 
after all, he was happy in the opportunity 
of his death.” 

In his representation of Wallenstein Mr. 
Gardiner, as it seems to us, has surrendered 
himself to the influence of Ranke’s writings; 
and he has not, therefore, the words of cen¬ 
sure which we expected for the last period 
of Wallenstein’s career. With fine tact he 
points out Wallenstein’s un-German origin, 
and the consequences which this had upon 
the share which he took in the murderous 
strife ; and we think the grounds are justly 
indicated on which Gustavus Adolphus, in 
1630, refused to enter into the negotiations 
with Wallenstein which the latter so ardently 
desired. But what Mr. Gardiner relates 
concerning the career of Wallenstein after 
the death of Gustavus Adolphus, with regard 
to his desire to play the part of a kind of 
peacemaker, corresponds a good deal to the 
representation hitherto in vogue, especially 
that of Ranke; but it is not in harmony 
with the real facts, which have not yet been 
made public through the press. Wallen¬ 
stein wished to play the traitor to his 
Emperor, and to that end commenced nego¬ 
tiations with France in 1633, in accordance 
with which Lewis XIII. was to bind him¬ 
self, on the payment of certain subsidies, to 
support Wallenstein in his insurrection 
against the Emperor, and in the acquisition 
of Bohemia, which was the object of his 
desires. The Emperor and Spain were wil¬ 
ling to pay a great price for Wallenstein’s 
fidelity; he rejected their offers, however, 
for his ambition was bent on higher things. 
Spain had always taken Wallenstein’s part 


at the Imperial Court, both in 1630 at 
Regensburg, and in 1633 when suspicions 
were already entertained respecting him at 
Vienna; and Count Onate was purposely 
sent, at the close of 1633, to Vienna in 
order to dissuade the Emperor from his 
distrust of Wallenstein, and to place the 
relations between both upon a friendly foot¬ 
ing. With this charge and with this design 
Onate set out on his journey to Vienna at 
the end of 1633, but immediately after his 
arrival he associated himself with the most 
vehement opponents of Wallenstein, because 
he was convinced of his guilt and intrigues. 
To some extent there are sufficient proofs in 
favour of our assertions in the publications 
of Helbig and Fiedler, and in the documents 
of Feuquicre, printed in the seventeenth 
century. But in spite of all, Ranke saw in 
Wallenstein too idealised a nature to accuse 
him of a long previously concerted treachery 
for purely selfish interests, and thus also Mr. 
Gardiner’s sentiment respecting the cata¬ 
strophe of Wallenstein became more favour¬ 
able to that Bohemian condottiere than he 
deserved. This difference between our view 
and that of Mr. Gardiner is no disparage¬ 
ment of the latter after the explanations 
we have given, since the catastrophe of 
Wallenstein is still under the consideration 
of those minor Austrian or Bohemian his¬ 
torians who alone, after all, are in a position 
to throw full light upon the subject. 

In conclusion, we welcome in Mr. Gar¬ 
diner’s History of the Thirty Years’ War a 
truly excellent work, and we wish that by 
means of a good translation it may become 
the common possession of the people among 
whom the great conflict raged. 

A. Gindely. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life. By L. B. 

Walford. In Two Volumes. (Edinburgh : 

William Blackwood & Sons, 1874.) 

The Deceased Wife’s Sister, and My Beautiful 

Neighbour. In Three Volumes. (London: 

Richard Bentley & Son, 1874.) 

The Village Surgeon. By Arthur Locker. 

(London : Sampson Low & Co., 1874.) 
Hope Meredith. By the Author of “ St. 

Clave’s,” &e. In Three Volumes. (London: 

Hurst & Blackett, 1874.) 

Admitting that a society for the repression 
of novels would be as ineffectual as a society 
for the repression of hydra’s heads, and that 
novels are one of the evils brought in the 
train of an advanced civilisation, we would 
yet venture to suggest that means be adopted 
for cutting away the diseased excrescence of 
criticism which has grown so rapidly on the 
surface of a necessary instithtion, and would 
in a few lines submit to consideration a 
system for reconciling that variance of 
opinion which leaves no romance without 
a champion to declare it a masterpiece, for 
relieving that monotony of phrase which 
endows the shallowest story with psycho¬ 
logical introspection, meditative analysis, 
and the like notable and high-sounding 
qualities, and for saving an expenditure of 
time and temper which is satisfactory neither 
to author, reader, nor critic. It is well known 
that in considering the merits of most modern 
works of fiction, the first object is to indicate 
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their class by reference to the standard 
author, or class of standard authors, from 
whom they are imitated or stolen, the second, 
to estimate the ingenuity of the imitation or 
theft: and that neither of these is at present 
effected by a uniform process. We would 
suggest that the class be shown by dividing 
the better sort of novelists into four battalions, 
arranged according to their fitness for imi¬ 
tation, and each having for peculiar sign a 
dash, a cross, a dagger, or an asterisk. The 
first and scantiest company would include 
those writers who stand at the ends of the 
long file from Petronius to Mr. Anthony 
Trollope, and who, as being too ancient or 
too modern, are generally held unsuitable 
for the purpose ; in the second would be 
placed the subtlest master spirits of fiction, 
such as Goethe, Balzac, Hawthorne; in the 
third, those who burrow less deeply in the 
human heart, represented in England by 
Jane Austen and Thackeray, in France by 
the Abbe Prevost and George Sand; and in 
the fourth, the authors who bear upon their 
Bleeve the secret of their literary success. 
Having affixed to the book under review the 
symbol of its class, the critic might then 
award marks to it on the ordinary system of 
examinations, and according to a fixed scale 
for observation, humour, fancy, style, and 
so forth ; and though the difference between 
the awards of the gushing and of the cyni¬ 
cal reviewer would be as large as before, yet 
the gush and cynicism would now be ex¬ 
pressed in commensurablo terms, and the 
numerical equivalent of common sense could 
speedily be calculated by an intelligent 
reader or advertised by au honest publisher. 
But as such innovations as this are neces¬ 
sarily things of an indefinite future, we must 
at present be content to proceed along the 
beaten track of criticism. 

And it is agreeable at starting to light 
upon a book with so many claims to origi¬ 
nality as jtfr. Smith. In humorously de¬ 
scribing homely scenes with painful minute¬ 
ness, it resembles a picture by Dow or Van 
Ostade, but the style is a serious obstacle to 
the enjoyment of this minuteness, being 
simply a succession of barks. There is a 
Helen in the story—a fair Helen—Helen 
Tolleton, the beauty of Eastworld. And 
there is a sort of Paris. Paris is short, 
stout, grey. He has ten thousand a year. 
His name is Smith. People had sometimes 
called him Brown. It had hurt him. He 
■would not himself have hurt the feelings of 
man, woman, or child. His name was not 
the only objectionable part of him. When 
his house at Eastworld was building, the 
butcher thought he would be a family. 
He had constructed rooms that meant 
roast beef. He had furnished rooms that 
meant saddles of mutton and sweetbread. 
And then came a single man. Plain John 
Smith. The book has no Oenone. But 
Carry Tolleton thought that fair Helen 
might leave the old fogies to her. And 
Lily Tolleton had an eye to the prize. The 
Tolleton girls were not respected at East- 
world. They had chattered and flirted, and 
men had encouraged and admired. They 
had grown reckless, and came to be talked 
about. That was their history. Mrs. Hunt, 
the doctor’s wife,determined to oppose them. 
She formally consecrated her daughter 


Maria to Mr. Smith. Maria Hunt was not 
captivating. She was a spotty-faced thing 
like a ferret. But Helen was soon left to 
conduct the siege alone. Needless to say 
that Mr. Smith was stricken with her charms 
in a middle-aged, helpless way. She then 
confessed a desperate flirtation of the past, 
and his idol for a moment shook. While it 
was staggering the siege was raised, for 
Helen lay ill at home dreaming of bygone 
conquests, of Lance and Buckley and Gor¬ 
don and hosts of others besides poor Walter, 
who really cared more for her than the rest 
together ; how some had her hair: some the 
flowers she had worn : some, her gloves : 
and one or two, even letters ; and laughing 
when she recalled visions of doleful visages 
saying farewell over faultless neckties and 
unimpeachable shirt-fronts, of the pushing 
forward and hustling for her smiles, of the 
gloomy sighs breathed in the back-ground, 
the jealous looks, the little mean insinuations, 
the frown of the Colonel, the weak sneer of the 
subaltern. And when she had done dream¬ 
ing Mr. Smith proposed. And when he had 
proposed he died. 

The heroine of The Deceased Wife's Sister 
addresses herself to a select audience. Not 
for you, O marble-hearted woman smiling at 
her passion, does she write the narrative of 
her love for her sister’s husband. But she 
envies your smiles. It is something, it 
is everything, in this world of blooming 
flowers and broken hearts to be born 
without instincts that grow mad in the 
light of love like man in the light of the 
moon. Give her your dispassionate nature. 
Give her your heart in which love can make 
no music, misery no madness. Give her the 
innocence of your immobility. She wants 
no joys, for joys fill the past with fallen rose- 
leaves, whose breath is full of the bitterness 
of death and the melancholy of decay. Those 
who get beyond this apostrophe will be in¬ 
troduced to the heroine in all her moods: 
whether scenting decay in the wind or 
watching the evening as it fills the air with 
a stillness which she can hear, and which 
seems to her a symbol of eternity: whether 
in her favourite character of a fairy-witch 
filled with tremulous sensibility, which emits 
a quaint music from her heart whenever it is 
smitten, or in that of an intellectual Aunt 
Sally: whether playing at chess with ab¬ 
stracted irrelevance, or declaring that defi¬ 
ance is her weapon, uncompromising, thirsty 
defiance. Strange creatures, too, are to be 
met by the wayside. There is a lady who 
bandolines down her hair with a scalp-like 
smoothness ; a youth who is gifted with a 
retrousse whistle; a gentleman whose face 
takes a severity of beauty as he sings with 
his hand reposing on the back of his deceased 
wife’s sister’s neck, his gleaming eyes fixed 
on the deep sky, and his fingers trembling 
in sympathetic unison with the impassioned 
accents of his rich, deep channt. The sen¬ 
timents of this book cannot fail to disgust. 
We aro not disposed to waste hard words on 
a book which is possibly intended to prepare 
the way for a romance on the Contagious 
Diseases Act. But it is a feculent produc¬ 
tion. 

My Beautiful Neighbour is by the same 
skilled hand, and shows the same love of 
nature, the same chaste imagination, the 


same yearning for a spiritual life. The air 
was tart with a smell of salt and seaweed, 
athwart the moon passed the sombre shadow 
of a bat, the sea was singing her panseless 
undersong, the beating of her mighty heart 
could be heard amid the purring of the 
breakers as they creamed beneath the moon¬ 
light on the porous beach : when a phantom 
with yellow hair and an alabaster neck 
came forth to woo the slumberous air, with 
looks like liberty incarnate, with freedom in 
her royal gestures, pliancy and power in her 
step, with an exquisite form undulating to 
her thoughts like the shadow of a dryad seen 
in a breezy pool. She appeared to a student 
whose life was a virgin blank, and bore no 
strange characters drawn by fate, no pierced 
heart, no weeping cupid, no stain of tear, no 
pensive profile disturbing its white purity; 
and she appeared to his Italian tutor who 
had translated Apollonius Rhodius and 
Coluthus Lycopolitas, and who shone by the 
borrowed light of letters rather than the 
luminous atmosphere of the imagination. 
She married the student and murdered the 
tutor. She was mad. 

Matthew Allardyce, “The Village Sur¬ 
geon,” writes a diary which is only one de¬ 
gree less silly. He addresses it in the form of 
sententious remarks to an imaginary being 
called his Better Self, who acts pantaloon to 
Mr. Allardyce’s clowning, and who, were he 
not too gentle a shade to protest against 
hard usage, might express himself in this 
strain: “ My friend in motley. You offer 
three reasons for compiling a diary, a reason 
meteorological, a reason theological, and a 
reason chemical; but I could disclose a 
weightier reason to dissuade you therefrom, 
the reason intellectual that you are utterly 
incapable of writing it. The plea that you 
have invented a sympathetic ink is worthy, 
I acknowledge, of a moment’s consideration, 
for I know of nothing else that could be ex¬ 
pected to sympathise with the doings you 
think fit to chronicle, with your habit of 
wearing mocassins nnd your habit of wearing 
boots, with your hours for blowing your nose 
sonorously and your seasons for leaving it in 
repose. It is no excuse that your budding 
taste for literature was discovered by the 
daughter of a drunken musician with a 
marked genius for the banjo, and tenderly 
fostered by her, until the beautiful demon 
flew on you with streaming hair and a knife, 
and you fled to Salt Lake City to avenge 
yourself on the sex. And why you did not 
remain there as an elder and distribute your 
diary to your wives for curl-papers: why 
yon should have burst on a quiet English 
village with Indian costumes, and scowlings, 
and addresses to lovely but haughty beings and 
to their “ blueish-grey optics,” and bitterness 
masked under a covering of persiflage, and 
dreams of marrying a dowager, and contempt 
for the Game Laws: why you should have 
presumed to dismiss the wicked valet of an 
invalid and establish him as proprietor of a 
coffee-shop, holding the risk of his poisoning 
an infirm old man to be of greater moment 
than the risk of his poisoning a considerable 
number of coffee-drinkers: these are pro¬ 
blems which I confess myself unable to solve. 
I beg to resign my distinguished office. And 
in resigning it I would warn you not to talk 
overmuch of your sympathetic ink, for tho 
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margin of your book is as wide as the text, 
and a curious reader might be tempted to 
warm the page with a view to discovering 
hidden writing: and when your book is near 
the fire the temptation may be too strong 
for readers who are not responsible for its 
safety to the circulating library.” 

Having waded through the slough of the 
last three books, we again touch hard ground 
in Hope Meredith. For though there is 
sensational bombast in it, though the daugh¬ 
ter of a noble English family secretly marries 
a bank clerk, though the bank clerk is found 
to be a fugitive criminal and his wife keeps 
her secret till the lightning strikes her dead, 
yet Hope Meredith is a work of uncommon 
interest and shows a rare grip of character. 
The first glance will alarm a timid reader. 
Here and there a vampire will lift its wings 
and slowly move away, a terrible secret will 
come stalking forth, somebody will be chained 
to the dead body of the past, and Madolin 
Lauderdale will cry “Ha, Ha,” like the 
war-horse perpetually quoted. But there is 
an exqnisite painting in miniature of a child 
hospital-nurse, Hope Meredith, the only 
being in the world that the solitary Madolin 
will bring to Nunthorpe Chase, where the 
young middle-class girl is allowed to wander 
under the boar's tusks and deer’s antlers 
that hang in the entrance-hall, among the 
suits of armour, Indian cabinets, and eastern 
curiosities that lie in the picture-gallery, 
sketching the proud Lauderdale ancestors, 
enjoying the proud Lauderdale hospitality, 
receiving the proud Lauderdale kiss. Miss 
Griselda Lauderdale objects to the intrusion, 
for the elder inmates of the Chase are staunch 
Tories, and next after the Bible they ven¬ 
erate the Standard. So Griselda is patient 
and waits till a lover comes from Canada, 
wooing sweet Hope and neglecting proud 
Madolin, till Madolin grows jealous and fears 
that Hope has learned the secret, and until 
the convict husband returns. Then all the 
good dies out of Madolin: she lies, she 
forges, and she steals. This devastation of a 
haughty spirit is natural enough. Madolin 
had lived a lonely life for seven years, and 
who can tell what a weary soul may do 
when harried by jealousy and despair and 
the Standard ? Walter Macleane. 


FRENCH AND GERMAN SCHOOL-BOOKS. 

A Compeiulious THctionan / of the French Lan¬ 
guage. By G. Masson, Assistant Master and 
Librarian in Harrow School. (London: Mac¬ 
millan & Co.) The two most striking features 
of this work are the historical and literary tables 
with which it commences, and th’e etymologies 
appended to nearly every French word. The 
principal table contains, in seventeen pages, a 
conspectus of French literature down to the pre¬ 
sent time. As in M. Masson's editions of French 
classics, the purely literary part is supplemented 
by “ Synchronisms," i.e .contemporaneous incidents 
in political history, aud in the literature of other 
countries. Such summaries are apt to be very dull, 
uuinstructive reading; but M. Masson has a happy 
knack, by means of apposite nnd suggestive head¬ 
ings, of marking out in a very small space the 
chief groups of writers nnd their relations to the 
intellectual movements of their time. Even lead¬ 
ing newspapers are not forgotten. Among the 
other tables, one of the most interesting is the 
list of Chronicles aud Memoirs. Here and there 
the name and dito are supplemented by an epi¬ 
grammatic description, “ a jewel five words long,” 


such as Chateaubriand’s character of St. Simon— 
“ ficrit & la diable pour l’immortalitd ; ” or Ste. 
Beuve's of De Hdrauld—“Gil Bias supdrieur, 
Figaro sans mauvais gout." As to the dic¬ 
tionary itself, the etymologise are most valu¬ 
able, and M. Masson’s name is, of course, 
sufficient guarantee for its accuracy; but we can¬ 
not help regretting that he has made it so concise. 
To write a dictionary on the principle of merely 
giving English equivalents for French words is an 
almost hopeless task. Take, for example, the 
word reconnoitre. There are no fewer than ten 
English renderings given, including visit, chal¬ 
lenge, discover. Would it not have been better to 
state distinctly the primary meaning and the chief 
derived uses, with some indication of the train of 
thought leading to them, and leave the student to 
supply the English equivalent that suits the 
passage ? In a case like that just quoted, the 
mischief is not, perhaps, very serious; but there 
are instances where the absence of grouping 
might easily lead to want of clearness. Thus, 
under se prendre we find, be taken, be caught, im¬ 
pute, and three or four other meanings. A school¬ 
boy looking for sen prendre a would be sadly 
puzzled, though the meaning he wants is actually 
there. Again, it would be possible, without greatly 
increasing the bulk of the book, to give so much 
of the history of words as is necessary for a clear 
understanding of their present meaning. Under 
fronder, frondeur we should like to find some 
allusion to the War of the Fronde, and to the 
jeu (Tesprit to which its name and the present 
application of the word are due; under cordon 
bleu, not only a first-rate cook, but also some 
reference to the Order of the Holy Ghost, and 
to our own blue ribbon ; under encgclojtidiste, 
polytechnique, their associations with eighteenth 
centurv literature and the groat scientific school 
of Paris. Of course there must be a limit to the 
size of a dictionary, but we should be grateful to 
M. Massou if he would give us, what few men are 
so well qualified to undertake, a slight enlarge¬ 
ment in the direction we have indicated. 

The. Campaigns of Napoleon (Thiers). With 
notes by E. E. Bowen, M.A., Master of the 
Modem Side in Harrow School, late Fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge. Vol. I. Areola. 
(Rivingtons.) Mr. Bowen's object has evidently 
been to provide for higher classes a French 
reading-book likely at once to interest them, and 
to encourage the application to modern literature 
of the habit of exact and critical reading which is 
perhaps the most valuable result of classical 
studies. With so wide a field to choose from, it 
is nearly as hard to select a book as to annotate 
it. Mr. Bowen vindicates his choice in the pre¬ 
face, and points out how much may be learnt from 
a well-told campaign. Military history and geo¬ 
graphy are sure to attract a schoolboy, and 
where battles and politics are closely interwoven, 
he is imperceptibly led on to take an interest in 
the more serious parts of historical study. And 
for this purpose, probably, no better subject 
could have been selected than the French Revo¬ 
lutionary wars, which, besides their intrinsic in¬ 
terest, bring out incidentally in such sharp relief 
the characteristics of the oncien rfgime throughout 
Europe. The notes, though not numerous, imply a 
good deal of research, and are very suggestive both 
toteachersand pupils, withoutever giving too much 
assistance. Those on the military operations, show¬ 
ing the mistakes of Napoleon’s opponents, calling 
attention to his strokes of genius, and reviewing 
from time to time the situation and the various 
courses open to the two parties, are just what is 
wanted to keep a boy from vague and careless 
reading. The criticisms of Jomini and other 
writers are given, where necessary, pointedly and 
concisely, and the maps, of which there are several, 
are clear and to the purpose. Again, notes like 
the following are capital: “ It is a well-known 
maxim that councils of war never fight [Salamis, 
Plassy].” Throughout the book one traces the 
hand of a good teacher, who insists on having the 


book he is reading perfectly understood, and never 
loses an opportunity of adding to the general in¬ 
formation of his pupils. 

Souvestre’s Un Philosophe sous Us Toils, edited by 
Ldonce Sti&venard (Longmans & Co.), is intended 
to meet the wants of candidates for the Cambridge 
Local Examinations. It is a pity that the Syndi¬ 
cate should have chosen for the purpose a book 
which, though charmingly written and delightful 
after-dinner reading, contains but little to 
stimulate a pupil's thinking powers, or to add to 
his stock of information. In girls' schools, and in 
boys’ schools where but little classics are studied, 
the French text-book forms a considerable part of 
a young person’s intellectual food for several 
weeks or months, and should, therefore, furnish 
more solid reading than the chit-chat of a 
Parisian fAneur, however unaffected and high- 
principled. In the edition before us, such of the 
notes as explain the literary and miscellaneous 
allusions in the text are carefully done, and seem 
likely to be useful; most of the others are simply 
translations of harder passages, and will too often 
only save the trouble of thinking. 

A French Grammar based on Philological 
Principles. By H. Breymann, lecturer at Owens 
College, Manchester. (Macmillan & Co.) The 
author is anxious to base the teaching of the 
French language on historical and comparative 
principles. He fully realises that modern lan¬ 
guages are often taught in such a way as to 
yield but little fruit in the way of intellectual 
training, and proposes to remedy the evil from 
the point of view rather of a comparative philo¬ 
logist than of a scholar. The present volume 
contains a tolerably exhaustive Accidence, supple¬ 
mented by philological notes and illustrations, 
which are wisely separated from the grammatical 
rules and paradigms. The division of the verbs 
into weak and strong conjugations, as in German 
and English, is adopted on the authority of Diez 
and other good writers. The crucial test is the for¬ 
mation of the preterite definite: verbs which, like 
purler, vendre, See., add a syllable to the root, being 
considered weak, while those which, like croire, 
venir, lengthen or’accent the root-vowel, are called 
strong verbs. This part of the book is well and 
fully done; some other parts, as, for example, 
the Introduction and the chapter on numerals, 
resemble, perhaps inevitably, an abridgment of 
Brachet, already familiar to English readers in 
the Clarendon Press Series. In the syntax, 
which is to follow, Mr. Breymann will find 
the field less occupied. The general arrange¬ 
ment is hardly clear enough; a good deal 
of space might have been saved, and reference 
facilitated, if it had not been thought necessary 
to give every verb a page to itself. The whole 
book has too much the air of an idition de 
luxe. 

Companion to Schiller's “ Wilhelm Tell." By H. 
Miiller-Strubing, and Rev. R. H. Quick, M.A. 
2nd edition. (London : Nutt. Harrow: Clarke.) 
This book meets a real difficulty in the teaching 
of modem languages. Few boys begin German 
till they have learnt the elements of grammar and 
of the art of translation in some other language. 
Thus, in attacking German with the dictionary, 
their intellects go faster than their fingers, and 
much of their labour is lost time. Moreover, if 
the dictionary is small they find too little infor¬ 
mation, and if it be large they are apt to lose their 
way. Unfortunately, too, there is no Gerrnan- 
English dictionary of the Liddell and Scott type. 
The plan adopted by Messrs. Striibing and Quick 
is to give the meaning of each word, often with 
some suggestive remark on its derivation or its 
English cognates, and to leave the construction to 
the student. Thus in the first few pages we have 
the connexion of Dorf and thorp, the steps bv 
which laden comes to mean invite, the French 
equivalent for es steht ihm gut, and similar hints. 
It is much better for a boy to learn such things 
and be questioned on them by his master, than 
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that he should be told them in class. With aid 
of this kind, the preparation of a German lesson 
becomes a definite task, and half the troubles of 
schoolboys and schoolmasters arise from indefinite¬ 
ness. The vocabulary is carefully compiled, and 
is followed by an alphabetical index, by which the 
note on any word can easily be found. Besides 
this, there are constant references from note to 
note, so that a pupil can easily be practised, in 
what is, after all, the best way of remembering 
words, to associate them with the passage in 
which he first met them. In addition to the voca¬ 
bulary and the historical introduction, there is 
a very brief German accidence, sufficient to enable 
a boy to proceed at once to construing, leaving 
details to be mastered at leisure. 

The Public School Series, by H. Van Laun and 
V. Plegnier (Strahan & Isbister), includes a series 
of Readers, a small primer, an accidence and a 
syntax, each with exercises. They are all furnished 
with vocabularies at the end, and the exercises 
are always preceded by selections of French sen¬ 
tences illustrating the rules. The rules in the 
syntax are clear and full, and the plan of the book 
convenient, but we cannot help regretting that the 
arrangement does not conform more closely to 
that of good classical grammars. The full treat¬ 
ment of the Subordinate Sentence is a most useful 
intellectual discipline, and, though French is an 
analytic language, the use of d and de has so much 
in common with that of the Latin genitive and 
dative, that it is worth while to bring out the 
similarity, even at the risk of diffuseness. And 
few things are more important than to show a boy 
how certain great principles of grammar run 
through several languages. Except for this, which 
in our opinion is a real defect, but which is com¬ 
mon to so many French grammars, the series is 
thoroughly satisfactory; among other good points 
that strike us, the exercises combine a number of 
well-selected scraps from good authors with the 
more commonplace materials of an ordinary 
exercise book. 

Contanseau's Middle Class French Series. (Long¬ 
mans & Co.) Eight little books in stiff covers 
and at a very low price are sure to be welcome 
to parents who scrutinise their school bills 
minutely. The Grammar is in two parts, acci¬ 
dence and syntax; the rules are tolerably simple 
and clear, but there is no effort made to bring 
out principles, and to put the matter into the 
same shape as the syntax of other languages. 
The elementarv exercise books are good, being 
carefully graduated and provided with complete 
vocabularies. The fourth, in which continuous 
passages are given, is less satisfactory. The pas¬ 
sages chosen are childish stories, instead of ster¬ 
ling extracts from standard English authors, which 
are often quite as easy, and are valuable for other 
reasons. The notes, too, instead of being sugges¬ 
tive hints or references to the syntax, merely give 
the French, equivalents of the English words. The 
series also includes a Delectus and First Reader. 

II. \V. Eve. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

The first part of the Corpus of Greek Inscrip¬ 
tions, which the Trustees of the British Museum 
decided on publishing under the editorship of 
Mr. Newton, the Keeper of the Classical Anti¬ 
quities, is almost ready for publication. This 
first part embraces all the inscriptions in the 
Museum from Attica. The text of it has been 
prepared by the Rev. E. L. Hicks, formerly 
Fellow and Tutor of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford. 

Mr. IIenry Sidgwick’s long-expected book on 
the Methods of Ethics is at press, and may be ex¬ 
pected shortly. It is a little difficult to gather 
from the preface what is the exact purport of the 
book. It is not metaphysical or psychological, 
or historical or critical, or dogmatic or practical; 


and it “ avoids ” the enquiry into the origin of the 
Moral Faculty. The area of enquiry thus narrowed 
is thus described:— 

“ It claims to be an examination, at once expository 
and critical, of the different methods of obtaining 
reasoned convictions as to what ought to bo done 
which are to be found-—either explicit or implicit—in 
the moral consciousness of mankind generally: and 
which, from time to time, have been developed, either 
singly or in combination, by individual thinkers, and 
worked up into the systems now historical.” 

Messrs. H. S. Kino & Go. will publish shortly 
Joseph Mazzini-. a Memoir, by E. A. V., with a 
portrait of the author. Two Essays by Mazzini 
will be appended to the work, entitled “ Thoughts 
on Democracy,” and “ The Duties of Man.” The 
book is, we learn, “ dedicated to the working- 
classes by Mr. P. A. Taylor, M.P.” 

The Council of the Camden Society have 
selected as publications for next year—1. Wrio- 
thesley’s Chronicle of England from the Accession 
of Henry VII. to the first year of Elizabeth. 
Edited, with an appendix containing the official 
documents relating to the trial of Anne Bolevn, 
by W. D. Hamilton. 2. The Autobiography of 
Lady Anne Halkett. Edited by the late J. G. 
Nichols. 3. Letters addressed by Dr. Prideaux 
to Secretary Ellis, 1674—1722. Edited by E. 
Maunde Thompson. 

Lieut.-Col. W. E. Marshall, the author of A 
Phrenologist among the Todas, is engaged on a 
work to be entitled The Scientific Aspect of Poly¬ 
andry, embodying the results of lengthened travel 
and sojourn among the races occupying the V est- 
ern Himalaya mountains. 

Messrs. Williams and Norgate will shortly 
publish The Philosophy of “Hamlet,” by Mr. 
Thomas Tyler. New solutions of the more im¬ 
portant problems presented by the character and 
conduct of Hamlet will be given, based, in part, 
on a comparison of the later text with that of the 
quarto of 1603. 

Messrs. Borntrager, of Berlin, have just issued 
a German translation of Mr. Tennyson’s In Me- 
moriam, from the pen of Mdme. Agnes von 
Bohlen. 

M. Guillaume Guizot has presented a marble 
bust of his father, by Robinet, to the French 
Academy. The public reception of M. Mdzieres, 
successor of M. Saint-Marc Girardin, is fixed for 
December 17. He will be answered by M. Camille 
Rousset. 

The Nation records the premature death of Mr. 
W. A. Wheeler, Assistant Superintendent of the 
Boston Public Library, and an energetic helper in 
the compilation of its catalogues. At the time of 
his death he was engaged upon a “ Dictionary of 
Shakespearian Reference.” 

Polybiblion announces that the Paris Japanese 
Society, which was founded after last year's meet¬ 
ing of" the International Congress of Orientalists 
for the furtherance of Japanese, Chinese, Tartar, 
and Indo-Chinese studies, is in a flourishing state, 
and has about sixty life members. The young 
Society also possesses the nucleus of n good library, 
and its monthly meetings are well attended. 

The last number of Trubner's American and 
Oriental Literary Record contains the fullest ac¬ 
count we have seen of the International Congress 
of Orientalists held in London last September. 
We hear that Professor Douglas, of the British 
Museum, has been commissioned by the committee 
to publish the Official Report of the Congress. 

The Levant Herald announces that Mehemet 
Fevzi Effendi, Chief Secretary of the Ministry of 
Finance, has just published the third volume of 
his History of Turkey. This volume relates the 
events of the reigns of Murad II. and Mahomet II. 

We regret to have to record the death (which 
occurred very suddenlv on Friday, November 13) 
of Mrs. Hooker, the wile of the Director of Kew 


Gardens and President of the Royal Society. 
Her loss will be much felt among a numerous 
circle of scientific friends which was at least 
European in its extent. During her youth she 
spent a good deal of time at Cambridge, where her 
father, Professor Henslow, held the chair of 
Botany. She was extremely attached to Dr. 
Whewell, and was fond of repeating stories 
which illustrated a side of his character curiously 
different in its gentleness from that which the out¬ 
side world attributes to him. While living at 
Kew, Mrs. Hooker’s keen sympathy with scientific 
pursuits was shown by the assistance which she 
was always ready to give in the work prosecuted 
there, and which too often gave no indication of 
the self-denying hand which had executed it. Her 
translation of Le Maout and Decaisne’s Traiti 
General de Botanique was a laborious task which 
she willingly imposed upon herself in the interests 
of botany in this country. Her great conversa¬ 
tional powers and the brightness and clearness of 
her intellect will be missed greatly among those 
who have been in the habit of seeing her at Kew 
—and not the least by the younger scientific men, 
who in many ways experienced her kindness. 

One of the principal publishing firms at Leipzig, 
B. G. Teubner, has issued a paper to explain the 
reasons of the great increase in the price of books 
in Germany. It would appear that at Leipzig the 
wages paid to mathematical compositors have 
risen during the last year 100 per cent., those for 
classical compositors 40 to 50 per cent. But what 
is still more serious is the high payment that is 
now required for corrections. German authors 
seem to send their manuscript to the printers in 
a perfectly disgraceful state. The printers have 
the greatest difficulty in deciphering what is sent 
to them, and hence the first proof-sheets are full 
of the most troublesome mistakes. Many authors 
seem to look on the first proof sent to them as a 
kind of fair copy, on which they add and change 
ad libitum. The result is, as the firm of Teubner 
points out, that the expenses are doubled and 
tripled; and as the author declines to pay for the 
additional outlay caused by his own carelessness, 
the extra charge must of course be made up by 
the price of the book. It is strange that German 
publishers should not have hit on a solution of the 
difficulty, adopted long ago in England, viz., that 
everything beyond a certain sum for corrections 
is deducted from the author's honorarium. Or are 
we to suppose that in Germany the honorarium is 
in most cases so small that nothing can be de¬ 
ducted from it? We are also told that strictly 
scientific works have at present a much smaller 
sale in Germany than they used to have, so that 
for that reason too the prices have been raised. 
It is a fact, nevertheless, that German publishers 
undertake to bring out books at their own risk 
which no English publisher would touch. What 
firm in England would have accepted Corssen’s 
work on the Etruscan language, or even Curtius’ 
Principles of Greek Etymology ? Yet tho latter 
work has passed through four editions, and the sale 
of Corssen’s first volume is said to have been far 
larger than could have been anticipated. Again, 
we see that M. Teubner advertises a new edition 
of the Scholia Graeca in Ilomeri Cannina, by 
A. Ludwich. In England the same Scholia will 
soon be published by Diudorf, and, as it would 
seem, in a much more complete form. But in 
England such an undertaking could never have been 
thought of bv a private firm, and the expenses of 
the English edition will have to be defrayed by 
the Clarendon Press. 


At the suggestion ofProfessors Friedliinder and 
Mommsen, the Royal Academy of Sciences at 
Berlin have announced that in the event of a 
suitable person presenting himself for the under¬ 
taking before the end of March, 1875, they will 
supply funds necessary for the printing and 
editing of a catalogue of all the Bithvnian coins 
struck before the close of the third century after 
Christ. The catalogue will have to be drawn up 
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•with reference to London find Paris collections, 
and must be arranged with due regard to chrono¬ 
logy, topography, weight, &c. 

TnE German papers announce the death of 
Heinrich Brockhnus, the head of the great pub¬ 
lishing firm at Leipzig. lie was not only the 
greatest German publisher—the last catalogue of 
his house amounts to about 2,400 numbers—but 
he belonged to that old, aud now almost extinct 
race of booksellers who raised their trade to the 
dignity of a liberal profession, and used their in¬ 
fluence in creating and fostering a national litera¬ 
ture. He was not only a patron of literature, but 
could meet the most eminent authors on terms of 
perfect equality. He had received the best edu¬ 
cation, and always kept pace with the advances of 
science and literature of the day. He was a great 
traveller, and there are few cities in Europe where 
some friends will not mourn for him. He took an 
active part, as a liberal politician, in the struggles 
for German unity and constitutional freedom. He 
died in his seventy-first year. Ilis firm is now 
represented bv his two sous, Dr. E. Brockhaus 
and R. Brockhnus. 

Tire library of M. Guizot will be among the 
sales this season at the Hotel Drouot. 

There has been lately discovered, in the War 
Office at Stockholm, r manuscript work composed 
by special order of Charles XII. to give an exact 
description of the military successes of Sweden 
upon the Continent. The work is in twenty 
volumes, and contains more than 200 pages filled 
with drawing's representing the flags taken in the 
battles and sieges up to 1097. 

Denmark seems to be losing her great writers 
in exact chronological order. In 1,872, Grundtvig, 
who was born in 1700, died; a few weeks ago 
Biidtcher, who was born in 1703, passed awav ; and 
now the next oldest Danish poet has followed in 
their wake. Just Mathias Thiele died at Copen¬ 
hagen on the 9th instant, after living for many 
years in complete seclusion and weak health. He 
was bom on December 13, 1795, and entered the 
University of Copenhagen in IblG, and was 
already producing such good poetry that the en¬ 
thusiastic Bnggesen received him as one of his 
poetic “ sons.” He travelled all over Europe, 
became Keeper of the Royal Collection of En¬ 
gravings, and Librarian to the Academy of Arts, 
and was sent to Rome in 1844 to take possession 
of Thorwaldsen's remains. He wrote two suc¬ 
cessful dramas, ThyreHolder and Claus Hickmans 
Treasure, and several collections of lyric poetry, 
but his chief contributions to literature are in 
prose, and include a life of Thorwaldsen and a 
study of his works, which were begun in 1831, 
but not published in full till 1850. lie was also 
the author of a collection of Danish Popular 
Legends (Folkesagti) and of a volume of letters 
from England and Scotland, dealing with our in¬ 
stitutions as he saw them in 1838. 

One of our Swedish contemporaries states that 
the centenary of the introduction of potatoes into 
Europe is approaching. It was towards the close 
of 1774 that Parmentier first succeeded in pro¬ 
ducing home-grown roots in France. It seems 
characteristic of the madness for festivals that just 
now distinguishes the northern races of Europe, 
that our Swedish friend suggests the propriety of 
getting up a great Potato Jubilee, more especially 
as the introduction of potatoes into Europe is 
generally attributed to Sir Walter Raleigh. 

The recent sympathy shown for Benmatk by 
the nations speaking our language has given a 
great impetus to the study of English literature 
among the Danes. Especially our periodical 
press is made a subject of study, and the practice 
of translating articles from English and Ameri¬ 
can magazines is rapidly increasing. For instance, 
Haer og T/i rn for November 16 gives a version of 
Bret Ilartes Tool of Hive Forks from Macmil¬ 
lan s Magazine ; and Faedrelandet for November 
13 translates in full Mr. Edmund Gosse's recent 


article in the Cornkill on the Danish National 
Theatre, with an editorial note saying that the 
paper “ is written with so much warmth, and, 
in spite of some mistakes and misapprehensions, 
contains so much true and graceful criticism,” 
that it will certainly be read with pleasure. 

Among the latest presents for children with 
which the ingenious Santa Claus is careful to 
load his winter sledge, must be counted the 
Christmas numbers of the magazines. He does 
not, indeed, envelope these gifts with delightful 
mystery as of old, nor surreptitiously drop them 
into chimneys warm with the smoke of yule-logs, 
nor secretly place them in the pendulous stocking; 
he even gives early notice of their preparation by 
earthly agencies, and allows them to De presented 
long before custom suffers him to harness his 
reindeer and take his midnight ride abroad, and 
he is content that their pictorial ivy and holly 
shall be withered when the festival of Frey arrives. 
But as a recompense for this he exerts miraculous 
skill in snowing up talkative travellers, impeding 
trains of communicative passengers, stirring the 
memories of the old inmates of workhouses, and 
otherwise facilitating the narration of moving ac¬ 
cidents by flood and field. Foremost among his 
prophets is Mr. B. L. Farjeon, who writes the 
Christmas annuals of Tinsleys Magazine, and 
who has this year composed a graceful alle¬ 
gory called The King of Ko-Land. It is the tale 
of a Prince Florestnn of fairy-land and his wan¬ 
derings in the kingdom of flowers with three small 
fiddling maidens for companions, and may be read 
by children on the surface with much delight, and 
by their elders a little deeper with not less plea¬ 
sure. And notice the power of Santa Claus. Even 
the venerable Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman, does 
not disdain to quit the arm-chair from which he 
has gossiped to the world for a century and a half, 
and despite sundry rheumatic twinges to wave his 
wand with the grace of a columbine till the lite¬ 
rary familiars assemble to do his bidding, to write 
of pixies’ courts and sugar-plum houses, of yeoman 
beetles and spiders-at-arms and wasp judges, calling 
their Christmas work Like a SnoujhaU. And having 
made you this seasonable offering and prayed you, 
his masters, to be merrie, quot estis in convivio, 
Sylvanus returns placidly to his dressing-gown 
and slippers, and will doubtless make his periodical 
utterances with wonted equanimity. 

The publication of a work by M. Ldon Walras 
gave occasion to a paper read by Professor Jevons 
before the Statistical Society of Manchester, at 
their meeting on Wednesday last, on “ The 
Mathematical Theory of Political Economy.” M. 
Walras speaks of Mr. Jevons as joint discoverer 
with himself of this theory, but having, of course, 
the credit of its first publication; and Mr. Jevons 
appears to have a high respect for the opinion of 
M. Walras. Mr. Jevons complains of the neglect 
of his doctrines by English economists generally, 
but enumerates many foreigners who have given 
some sort of assent to them. Here, however, Mr. 
Jevons is not sufficiently precise. There are 
three propositions to which assent must be given 
by any one who is, strictly speaking, an adherent 
of Mr. Jevons' doctrine. The first is that some 
portions of the pure theory of political economy 
can be efficiently presented in mathematical lan¬ 
guage. No person who is in a position to under¬ 
stand what is meant by this proposition can with¬ 
hold his assent from it. The second proposition 
is that Professor Jevons has, by means of this 
method, made improvements in the theory of 
political economy. This must be granted by all 
who follow his work; although tho6e who are 
conversant with the literature of the subject will 
know that the exposition of the law3 of exchange 
by means of functional equations is nearly forty 
years old, and will probably think that his contri¬ 
butions to this work are not the most important that 
have been made. The third proposition is that 
those of Mr. Jevons' reasonings which claim to be 
subversive of important positions held by Mill, do 
actually succeed in subverting them. Mr. Jevons 


does not distinctly state that any eminent econo¬ 
mists have given in their adhesion directly to this 
proposition ; and it is probable that few, if any, 
have done so. Curiously enough, another able 
writer has been tilting against Mill: the two have 
charged at Mill from opposite sides, and have 
fallen foul of each other. Professor Cairnes is 
astonished because Mill, instead of regarding his 
old doctrine of the Wages-fund as perfect, has in¬ 
troduced into it, to use Mill's own phrase, “the 
qualifications and limitatious necessary to make it 
admissible.” Professor Jevons, in support of the 
opinion that Mill's writings will be found to 
“ consist to a large extent of ingenious sophisms,” 
brings into prominence the statement that “ al¬ 
ready his exposition of the Wages-fund has been 
overthrown by Professor Cliffe Leslie.” With 
regard to the whole of the wages-problem it may 
be said that Mr. Jevons and Mr. Cairnes in general 
see vividly each that class of considerations which 
the other almost ignores. Mr. Jevons devotes a 
considerable portion of his address to an examina¬ 
tion of the sweeping condemnation of his account 
of utility with which Mr. Cairnes opens his last 
book. This book, otherwise so fascinating aud in¬ 
structive, is marred by a want of the sympathetic 
subtlety which enables a man to enter into the 
thoughtsof thosewhosepositions he believes himself 
to be assailing; and Mr. Jevons has no difficulty in 
showing that much of what is intended as an attack 
upon his theory of utility has no reference to the 
theory as held by him. Mr. Jevons’ doctrine of 
“ final utility,” or of the relation that exists be¬ 
tween the value-in-use of an additional unit of a 
commodity to a man and the amount of that com¬ 
modity which he already has, is important even if 
it be not so new as he imagines it to be. His 
applications of it are striking and suggestive, and 
it happens that, if Mr. Cairnes had familiarised 
himself with them, he might have improved his 
new book in several regards. The address brings 
the two professors before us together. Professor 
Cairnes is graceful and sound. Professor Je¬ 
vons is vigorous and original. Much of his in¬ 
ductive work is first-rate, and the address gives 
fresh evidence that the efficiency of his work for 
the abstract science of political economy is most 
grievously crippled, but is not destroyed, by hia 
anxiety to prove that he has revolutionised the 
science. 


We give here some further extracts from the 
journalist's note-book we alluded to a few weeks 
Wck:— 

“ I reached London for the second time on Sept. 17, 
1830, after nearly two years' absence. The percep¬ 
tible changes wrought during that time were—the 
removal of Exeter Change and the widening of parts 
of the Strand; tho removal of that great eyesore 
Fleet Market and tho erection in its stead of that of 
Fnrringdon ; tho advancement of the New London 
Bridge and the erection of the land arches over the 
old streets at tho approaches; the throwing open of 
tho inclosure in St. James’s Park to the public ; tho 
completion of the new Post Office in St. Marlin’s le 
Grand; and tho introduction of the new police and 
tho carriages called the omnibus. At this period the 
new police system was exciting much disapprobation 
in the parishes into which it had been introduced, 
several parochial and other meetings being holden on 
the subject. Tho alleged causes of complaint were 
their being an unconstitutional half military force, 
the great expense they entailed, and their non- 
efficiem-y ; to which was added that they were all or 
nearly all Irishmen.” 

At this time (as may be gathered from other 
occasional entries) evidences of the recent French 
revolution were visible in the principal thorough¬ 
fares and streets, and its popularity was visible in 
tri-coloured ribbons, watch-guards, pocket-hand¬ 
kerchiefs and other articles. Even the puffing 
hand-bills of some of the tradesmen, anxious to 
assimilate themselves to the prevailing hue of the 
time, adopted a tri-coloureu border. Meetings 
and subscriptions to congratulate and aid them in 
their progress to freedom were called daily, and 
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the great movement in the French metropolis 
seemed to be as popular here as in Paris. At 
this time also a society met every Monday at the 
Rotunda, Blackfriars Bridge, which called itself 
the Radical Reform Association, at the head of 
which was Hunt, since member for Preston. 

“ Was introduced at tho Coal Role by its owner, 
Rhodes, to M. Silvain, tho (so announced) Paris 
dancer, who came over with the company of Parisian 
dancers to perform for Bunn at Covent Garden and 
Drury Lane. M. Silvain, in plain English, is an 
Irishman, and his real name Sullivan, which, espe¬ 
cially with an ‘O’ prefixed, would never, it wns 
shrewdly supposed, havo gone down with John Bull. 
Sullivan seemed rather an intelligent chap, consider¬ 
ing that professionally he made more use of his heels 
than his head; said ho was born at Cork, which 
place ho left early in life, and had lived tho greater 
part of his time on tho Continent. Ho brought his 
mother to rcsido with him in Paris, but she, poor 
woman, whether unable to ‘ catch the accent,’ as her 
countryman Curran once said of a gaping Irishman 
with his tongue out, staring at the pictures in the 
London print-shops, or more probably that with the 
natural feeling of her class and sex, in Ireland she 
wished to live and die and be buried, she however 
preferred to return there, and lived at the time some¬ 
where near Dublin, her sou supported her declining 
days in comfort.” 

“ Had a visit from Captain Glascock at my lodgings 
11 Southampton Street, Strand, he having come 
according to my invitation to seo beforehand the 

notice which I had prepared for the-newspaper 

of the second series of his Naval Sketch Book. He 
had his pockets stowed with newspapers containing 
reviews and notices of his hook, which ho said ho had 
bought, to show his publisher Whitaker. Ono of theso 
by our mutual friend Robert Bell, editor of the At/ax, 
was good and friendly. We talked of Marryatt’s 
sketches, Peter Simple. &c.; lie praised Marryatt, then 
editor of tho Metropolitan Magazine.'’ 

“ April 24, 1834.—On this occasion tho King and 
Queen wont in state tho first time for somo years to 
visit Drury Lane Theatre. I and my wife got tickets 
of admission from Bunn to get on the stage when the 
performers wero singing tho National Anthem. The 
King and Queen were well received, although tho 
matter was at first a little doubtful. This was my 
first appearance on any stage in any character. I took 
part in the choruses standing immediately behind 
Templeton and little Miss Poolo. A curious thing 
occurred on this evening. After the play in which 
Miss E. Tree played Lady Teazlo, the audience called 
for Rule Britannia, the second verso fell to the lot of 
Templeton, and strango enough ho had not even the 
first line of it by heart; however, by Braliam's aid 
he endeavoured to bungle through it. Tho third 
verso was sung by ‘ little’ Eitzwillimn, who was there 
by accident.” 

Thu first of a new series of documents in 
Basque and French to illustrate the period of 
the Revolution, has just been published by Cazals, 
of Bayonne. This series will in one sense he the 
complement of, in another introductory to, the 
earlier series of Documents pour servir a VEt.ude 
Historique lit In Longue Basque, previously com¬ 
menced by tho same publisher. To the student 
of Fscuara it will prove introductory, inasmuch 
as tho Basque of these documents will differ much 
less from the Basque of to-day than does that of 
the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries, and also 
because these later documents are bilingual, and 
the French will always he printed, as in the present 
pamphlet, side by side with the Basque. Histori¬ 
cally, this series will be the complement of the 
earlier one, and the two will give a sufficient his¬ 
torical conspectus of the Basque language from the 
earliest printed works to the present day. Even 
to the more general historian this series will not 
he devoid of interest; it will show the working 
of the Revolution and of the revolutionary spirit 
in one of the most remote provinces of the king¬ 
dom, and that one in which the people had had 
less than Rnv others to suffer from the evils 
of the old regime. In the present “ Cahier des 
Voeux et Instructions des Basques-Fran^ais pour 
leurs Ddputds aux Etats-gdntfraux de 1780, the 
abuses signalised are chiefly those of excessive 


taxation and of mal-administration of justice; 
the only case of feudal oppression indicated is 
that of the ecclesiastical seigneurs of tho parishes 
of Bonloc and Lahonce, while the attachment of 
the people to the family of the Gramonts, the 
hereditary governors of Bayonne, is warmly ex¬ 
pressed. 


NOTES OV TRAVEL. 

The long and elaborate letter of Dr. Petermann 
to the Royal Geographical Society, which wo 
published in our last issue, seems to have had the 
effect of giving the final push to the tardy resolve 
of the English Government to fit out an expedi¬ 
tion for the exploration of the Arctic regions. 
Mr. Disraeli has declared definitely that we are to 
have such an expedition, in a letter published in 
the Times of Tuesday last. We are informed that 
the command will be taken by Captain Markham. 

In the course of the excavations at present 
going on for the purpose of draining the Teltow 
district near Berlin, and constructing a canal, an 
enormous quantity of amber was lately obtained, 
consisting of more than eighty separate masses, 
which have been sent to the Town Museum at 
Berlin, to be incorporated with the national local 
collections. 

Lieutenant Conder lias forwarded to the 
Palestine Exploration Fund notes on a few sites 
connected with the hill country of Judah, noted 
by himself during the first fortnight of the winter 
work, which will lie wholly in the south of the 
country. Vandevelde's Eshcol, which he has 
visited, he finds to be a fountain called Ain 
Keshkali, instead of Es/ilcali. Unless, therefore, 
an aleph can be replaced by a lsaf, this identifi¬ 
cation must he given up. Bezeth, or Bethzetho, 
the place occupied bv Baechides on retiring from 
Jerusalem, where subsequently Judas was de¬ 
feated, Lieutenant Conder thinks he has found in 
Beit Zata, where, at any rate, the only requisite, 
“the large pit”—ro <p,,iap ro p'eya —is perhaps 
satisfied by the existence of a great birket. He 
also thinks he has found the Seir, connected with 
the invasion of the Moabites and Maonites in the 
reign of Jehoshaphat, in a modern village called 
Sair. The direct road from the cliff'of Ziz, if that 
he the ascent by which the Arabs now gain the 
higher ground from Ain Jidy, leads to Tekua, and 
there is an important pass towards the village of 
Beit Ainum, in which the village of Sair lies 
hidden among the hills, surrounded with gardens 
and quite unprotected. Pilate's aqueduct has also 
been followed, to its source from the point, near 
Tekoa, at which Mr. Tyrwhitt Drake left it. It 
is found to be about thirty miles long, following 
the windings of the valleys. Josephus says it was 
twenty-five Roman miles in length. 

It appears from the communications addressed 
to Professor Bruhns, of Leipzig, in regard to the 
movements of the German expeditions appointed to 
watch the transit of Venus, that the Gazelle, which 
left Plymouth on Julv 3, anchored in the harbour 
of Porto Troja (Island of .St. Iago) on the 27th of 
that month, and reached Monrovia (Liberia) on tho 
4th, and Ascension Island on August 18. The 
frigate which had conveyed the first of the three 
great German expeditions had arrived at Cape 
Town on Septemfcer 26, after a very short and 
favourable voyage from Banana, and proposed re¬ 
maining there till October 3, which had been fixed 
for the day of sailing to the Kerguelen Islands. 
The second of the German expeditions, which was 
bound for the Auckland Islands, is reported to be 
in as favourable a condition as that of the Gazelle ; 
while the third, or Chinese expedition, which left 
Southampton on August 20, is announced, through 
private despatches, to have arrived on October 17 
at Shanghai, where it was to remain till after the 
transit. According to the announcements received 
through the cable at the Paris Observatory from 
Professor Janssen, the head of the Nagasaki ex¬ 
pedition, the weather was favourable at that station 


on the afternoon of November 8, and observations 
were going on at the time the message was being 
transmitted. 

Recent explorations in Newfoundland have 
brought to light the existence of new sources of 
wealth hitherto confined to a narrow belt of country 
adjoining the coast, where the inhabitants plied 
their fishing. Mr. Murray, the engineer in charge 
of the Geological Survey, during last year exa¬ 
mined the region around St. George Bay, and dis¬ 
covered fertile wooded valleys, coal and gypsum 
deposits (the latter of considerable extent), and 
petroleum springs. During the current season ho 
suneyed the basin of the Gander River to the 
eastward of the island, which is inhabited by 
about a hundred poor people, who live bv salmon- 
fishing in summer and hunting in winter. The 
river winds considerably in its course, and forms 
four vast marshes, tho largest of which is six miles 
long and studded with islands; the scenery is of 
rare beauty, though the banks have a uniformly 
gentle slope and are rather unvarying in their 
aspect. On August 13 last Mr. Murray reached 
Gander Lake, about thirty miles up the river, 
lie considers that the land there surpasses any 
portion of Nova Scotia or New Brunswick in its 
suitability for colonisation, and that it would 
afford plenty of room for 100,000 settlers. 

M. Gorceix, a traveller known for his researches 
in Turkey, has made known to the Paris Geo¬ 
graphical Society some of his investigations in tho 
province of Rio Grande do Sul, in the south of 
Brazil. The rivers flowing down from the Sierra 
da Mar, a range running parallel with the coast, 
bring down a constant accumulation of quartzite 
debris, which on rising above the sea level is soon 
covered with luxuriant vegetation, while a deposit 
or accretion of shells serves to hind and protect 
the margin against tho action of the waves and 
the tempests. Under the favouring influence of 
tropical heat and humidity, islands and peninsulas 
of great fertility are thus soon formed. Beyond 
the Sierra da Mar to the westward, porphyry 
succeeds the granite and gneiss, and still further 
on in the basin of the Candida coal has been dis¬ 
covered by M. Plant, a fact of great economic 
importance to the Brazilian Government. Near 
the town of Bage the climate is much more tem¬ 
perate, the flora is like that of Southern Europe, 
and there are no forests. The traveller crosses 
undulating plains, similar to the pampas of the 
Argentine Republic, which afford a rich pasture to 
large herds of oxen. The sparse population is 
chiefly composed of Portuguese and Spaniards, 
while there is stiff a trace of the old Indian blood 
in the Gauchos, a half-civilised race who appear 
to live entirely on horseback. A few Germans 
have settled, and are doing well in the north¬ 
west of the province, and there is plenty of 
accommodation for a much larger influx of immi¬ 
grants. 

Small-pox appears to rage unchecked among the 
nomad inhabitants of the Kalmuck steppes. The 
Golos states that as soon as a case breaks out in a 
Jcibitka or tent, the remaining inhabitants treat the 
invalid as if he were already dead, and leave him 
without a living being to tend him. The only 
so-called remedy ever employed is warm milk and 
water; and brandy, accompanied by a wholesome 
penance in the shape of scourging, is considered a 
good preventative. There is a doctor who receives 
about 3/. a month for looking after the sanitary 
condition of the Kalmucks, but he lives at 
Astrakhan, and his time is entirely occupied with 
surgical cases, deeds of violence being unfortunately 
not unknown in those parts. There are also two 
official vaccinators attached to each oulouss or 
circle, hut these individuals, it is said, confine 
their official labours to drawing their stipends and 
clamouring for more. It is not surprising, there¬ 
fore, to read that a tenth of the Ki I nueks suc¬ 
cumbed during last winter to the ra\ a jes of this 
terrible disease, 
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Dr. Nachtigali, has arrived at Khartum, and 
has addressed from thence an important letter, 
hearing date September 18, to M. Duveyrier, in 
Paris, on the subject of the war in Dar-Fur, 
and his journey thence from Wadai. Our readers 
are perhaps unaware that this enterprising tra¬ 
veller has been absent from Europe for more 
than five years; during that time he has tra¬ 
versed a large extent of Central Africa, and 
though he describes himself as not utterly 
broken down in health, fever has tried him 
severely. His letter to M. Duveyrier is re¬ 
produced in the Dibats, and from it it appears 
that the real casus belli in Dar-Fur was the 
hankering which the Egyptian Government have 
always had after the countries west of Kordofan, 
Darfur and Wadai. This covetousness led 
them to supply soldiers and money to a pretender 
named Fighi Muhammad el Bolalal, who under¬ 
took to annex the wished-for countries, and took 
as his theatre of operations the region between 
the southern boundaries of Dar-Fur and the 
Bahr-al-Ghazal. Here, however, there was al¬ 
ready installed an ivory and slave merchant, 
named Ziber. By dint of purchasing muskets, 
and through his unscrupulous audacity, he had 
succeeded in making the surrounding tribes pay 
tribute to him. El Bolalal’s presence naturally 
provoked a quarrel, and Ziber, at the head of a 
motley rabble composed of the dregs of the popu¬ 
lation, suceeeded in slaying his rival. With cha¬ 
racteristic impudence, he not only succeeded in 
procuring a free pardon from the Egyptian Govern¬ 
ment, but by dint of a money bribe got promoted 
to El Bolalal’s place. He next turned his atten¬ 
tion to a tribe called the Rizegats, tributaries of 
Dar-Fur, and by enticing away their allegiance 
produced an open rupture between the Sultan of 
Dar-Fur and himself. One section of the tribe 
having remained true to its old master and pil¬ 
laged a caravan on its way to Ziber’s headquarters, 
was promptly punished,'and their territory for¬ 
mally annexed in the name of the Khedive. Ziber 
was created Bey and Mudir of Schegga, with the 
rank of colonel in the Egyptian army, and then 
invaded the country to the west between El Hofta 
and Dar-Fur proper. iBmail Pasha, the governor 
of the Soudan, then showed his hand, and having 
openly despatched guns to Ziber, proceeded at the 
head of 2,000 infantry and irregular cavalry to El 
Obeid, with the intention of marching upon 
Fadjir, the chief town of Dar-Fur. Ziber has 
8,000 men and six guns, while the Sultan of Dar- 
Fur has no less than 100,000 troops, but they are 
but poor stuff. Should, however, the Sultan of 
Wadai join Dar-Fur, the war will assume a serious 
aspect, involving as it does the fete of an immense 
tract of equatorial Africa. 

Dr. Peterhann has also received a letter, under 
date Khartum, September 15, from Dr. Nachtigali, 
in which he gives a detailed description of his 
route from Wadai as far as Kordofan, and states 
that had he known that war was so imminent 
he would not have stayed four months in Dar-Fur, 
as the hatred and fanaticism shown by the in¬ 
habitants (though the Sultan himself was friendly) 
made his task of collecting information on the 
manners and customs of the people a very un¬ 
pleasant one. 

At the last meeting of the German scientific men 
and physicians at Breslau, Herr Karsten delivered 
an address describing the scientific explorations 
made lately in the Baltic and the North Sea, by 
means of which, among other things, the im¬ 
portant discovery is held to have been made, that 
the comparatively mild temperature which cha¬ 
racterises the west coast of Norway is not, as 
has hitherto been considered, the effect of the 
Gulf Stream, but of a warm current of water 
that leaves the Baltic when the cold weather 
sets w. 


JOHN MILTON, THE SCRIVENER. 

In the examination of some bundles of pro¬ 
ceedings belonging to the Court of Requests, Mr. 
R. F. Isaacson, of the Public Record Office, has 
met with a suit in which John Milton, the father 
of the poet, was a defendant. A brief summary 
of the chief points of the case may perhaps prove 
of interest to our readers, inasmuch as the matter 
contained in these proceedings is new, and illus¬ 
trates one of the most important branches of the 
business of a scrivener. Moreover, as the bill of 
complaint contains a somewhat serious charge 
against one who is described by his son as “ a man 
of the utmost integrity ” (viro integerrimo ), and as 
his grandson informs us “conspicuous for industry 
and prudent conduct of his affeirs,” it seemed at 
first Bight strange, to find accidentally documents 
which apparently contradicted the received notions 
as to his character. It therefore appeared to be a 
matter of some interest to trace the result of the 
insinuations made against him, in order to ascer¬ 
tain in what way they were met. 

The proceedings are not complete, but those 
already found are quite sufficient for our purpose, 
that is, for the support of the received character 
of the poet’s father. They consist of four docu¬ 
ments : a bill of complaint, commission, and two 
answers. Commencing with the bill of com¬ 
plaint, which is dated 28 May, 12 Charles I. 
(1636)—and retaining as far as possible the word¬ 
ing of the document—it is set out by Sir Thomas 
Cotton, of Sawtrev in the county of Huntingdon, 
executor of the will of John Cotton, Esq., de¬ 
ceased, that the said John Cotton, being an old 
man of fourscore years and upwards, did about 
five vears previous to the above date put into the 
hands of one John Milton and Thomas Bower, 
servant to the said John Milton, divers great sums 
of money to be let out at interest “ after the rate 
of eight in the hundred.” The names of the per¬ 
sons to whom the money was so put out are given: 
among them we notice — Sir Kenelme Digby, 
Sir Richard Molineux, Sir William Norris, Sir 
Robert Heath, Sir William Sandys, Sir George 
Horsev, Mr. Dabridgecourt, and many others, the 
sums lent amounting to 3,6001. The bill continues, 
that at first the interest accruing from these 
sources was paid regularly, and it was always 
understood that the sums so invested had been 
put out to “ sufficient and able men,” and in tact 
this was the case. But, shortly after, the said 
John Milton and Thomas Bower, finding the said 
John Cotton to be “ decreipte” and “unable to 
follow his occasions,” and by reason of his great 
years constrained to keep his chamber, they—by 
the practice of one Thomas Holchar, an attorney 
at law, used by the said John Cotton in suing 
bonds—ceased to bring interest or principal, and 
made out that both interest and principal were 
desperate, and that the debtors were non-sol¬ 
vent. Thus, Milton and Bower tried to persuade 
Cotton to give up the bonds for the sum of 
2,000/., so that they might then endeavour to 
recover, and if successful, retain for themselves 
the original sums lent out. The complainant fur¬ 
ther says that the said Milton and Bower got one 
John Collwell, Esq., with whom Cotton then lay, 
for the sum of 200/. to assist them in working 
upon Cotton as to the desperate state of these 
debts, which he did. By which combination they 
did draw Cotton to give up the bonds to Bower 
for the 2,000/., so that they might renew them in 
their names, and so take the principal and interest 
Before the completion of this transaction Milton 
and Bower had received 6001. on account of 
the said bonds, and as soon as the matter was 
completed they proceeded to recover the whole 
sum of 3,600/., being 1,600/. more than they had 
paid. Shortly after, John Cotton died, leaving his 
nephew Sir Thomas Cotton, the complainant, his 
executor, who “ in a friendly manner ” requested 
the said Milton and Bower to accept their 2,0001. 
back, and to pay over all sums received or secured 
on the said obligations, and to deliver over the 
new securities for the said debts, and to account 


to Sir Thomas Cotton for the 3,600/. This being 
refused, the complainant prays for process of Privy 
Seal to compel Holchar, Milton, and Bower to 
account. 

Such being the serious charges set out in this 
bill of complaint, a commission follows, dated 
March 10, 1636-7, which authorises an enquiry 
with respect to the allegations so made. This brings 
us to the principal of the documents under notice, 
viz.:—“ The answer of John Milton to the bill of 
complaint of Sir Thomas Cotton, baronet, executor 
of the last will and testament of John Cotton, 
Esq., deceased, complainant.” It is dated May 1, 
1637, and is of some length, but contains a com¬ 
plete and satisfactory answer to the chargee in the 
Dill. Briefly, Milton replies that John Cotton, 
though a man of good years, was still of good 
memory and understanding, and was no ways 
“ decreipte ” in body or defective in mind, to his 
knowledge. He also denies that five years since 
the said John Cotton put into his hands or 
Bower’s—his partner, ana not servant as stated in 
the bill—any sum to be let out in trust; but he 
admits that before he and Bower became partners, 
and after their co-partnership, the said John 
Cotton did dispose of and lend at his shop, situate 
in Bread Street, London, divers sums to the value 
of about 3,3001. He confesses also that he thinks 
it may be true that the sums mentioned in the 
bill, or most of them, were lent out by Cotton, but 
the particulars he cannot remember, his employ¬ 
ment being great in that way, and the matters 
being since he gave over his trade; but he sayeth 
that the moneys were not put into the hands of 
this defendant, or of the other defendant T. Bower, 
within five years; since it manifestly appears by 
the plaintiffs own bill that the bonds were before 
that date, and divers of them fifteen years since; 
and that the interest was always paid soon after 
its receipt. 

Moreover, as the answer proceeds, this defendant 
(Milton) confesseth, that the said John Cotton in 
his lifetime, by what reason this defendant 
knoweth not, “ but conceaveth it to bo out of 
timerousnes,” and fear that he might lose some of 
his debts, did voluntarily make an offer to this 
defendant to accept 2,000/. for the moneys lent 
and managed for him at this defendant's shop, 
which moneys amounted to about 3,300/. But 
this offer the said defendant utterly refused, and 
was much grieved at the same, and took it very ill 
of John Cotton that he should make such an offer, 
as it was a great disparagement to this defendant, 
his trade, and shop; and the said defendant 
assured him his money was in no danger, and so 
he departed. Cotton, however, persisting in his 
fear, then went to Bower as the said defendant 
hath heard, and Bower joined with Holker, an 
attorney in the Common Pleas, and procured 
certain monevs of Sir Thomas Middleton, late 
alderman of London, which were paid to Cotton 
upon bargain for the bonds. The answer 
further states, that although John Milton and 
Bower were co-partners in the trade of a 
scrivener, yet they were never partners con¬ 
cerning the bargain pretended by the bill. The 
defendant Milton therefore prays to be dis¬ 
missed from forth the same, with his reason¬ 
able costs and charges in this behalf wrong¬ 
fully sustained. Thus, Milton entirely exonerated 
himself from any complicity in this business, and 
left his partner Bower to put in his answer as to 
his share in the matter m whatever manner he 
might think fit. This answer has, however, not 
yet been found; but the fourth document—a much 
decayed fragment—is the further answer of 
Thomas Bower, dated December 5, 13 Charles I. 
(1637), in which, from a clause at the end just 
decipherable, that “ the defendant (Bower) con- 
ceiveth the interest money due on every the said 
bonds until the said assignment, and putting over 
of the same to this defendant, did not belong to 
the said John Cotton as aforesaid, therefore not 
material to the complainant to know how much 
thereof this defendant received, or of whom ”—it 
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would appear that Bower stood his ground as to 
the transaction, and awaited the decree of the 
Court as to the validity of the assignment of the 
bonds. This decree has also yet to be traced, but 
will hardly be attended with any great difficulty 
to anyone interested in the point. 


BOSTON LETTER. 

Boston : Oct. 29,1874. 

The first volume of Mr. Hubert Howe Ban¬ 
croft’s Native Races of the Pacific States of North 
America has just appeared. It is a good-sized 
octavo of about eight hundred pages, containing 
a rich store of valuable information concerning the 
aboriginal inhabitants of the western half of this 
country. The author has been satisfied with 
going over the work of others, selecting whatever 
might be of importance and arranging it in the 
most convenient form for the use of those who 
may build theories with these facts for a basis, 
and who will owe a large debt of gratitude to Mr. 
Bancroft's thoroughness and exactness. 

He says, in his preface— 

“ At present the few grains of wheat are so hidden 
by mountains of chaff as to be of comparatively little 
benefit to searchers in the various branches of learn¬ 
ing; and to sift and select from this mass, to extract 
from bulky tome and transient journal, from the 
archives of convent and mission, facts valuable to the 
scholar and interesting to the general reader; to 
arrange these facts in a natural order, and to present 
them in such a manner as to be of practical benefit to 
enquirers in the various branches of knowledge, is a 
work of no small import and responsibility.” 

It would have been hard to find any one who 
was better qualified for this unambitious but use¬ 
ful task. It was fifteen years ago that Mr. 
Bancroft began collecting material for this work, 
and after having accumulated some sixteen thou¬ 
sand books, manuscripts, pamphlets, &c., he began 
to prepare his book in 1869. The difficulty of the 
task it is easy to judge from the fact that no fewer 
than twelve hundred authorities are quoted by the 
author. 

He has divided the native races of the Pacific 
States into seven groups, namely: I. Hyper¬ 
boreans, those dwelling north of 1st. 56° N.; II. 
Columbians, living between lat. 42° and lat. 66°; 
III. Californians Rnd inhabitants of the Great 
Basin ; IV. New Mexicans, including the nations 
of the Colorado River and northern Mexico; V. 
Wild tribesof Mexico; VI. Wild tribes of Central 
America; VII. Civilised nations of Mexico and 
Central America. He says that there is no system 
of classification which would be perfectly'satis¬ 
factory, and that therefore he has adopted this 
geographical one as the clearest to the general 
reader. In the treatment of each of these divisions 
he gives a list of the different nations composing 
it, an account of the physical geography of the 
region they inhabit or inhabited, of any note¬ 
worthy peculiarities in the climate, the physical 
characteristics of the people, their dress, dwellings, 
food, weapons, implements, arts, laws, govern¬ 
ment, domestic habits and amusements, their 
marriage customs, their treatment of women, 
their diseases, method of burial, &c., &c. If 
there are many tribes composing the nation, 
there is devoted to each whatever space is ne¬ 
cessary for the mention of its peculiarities; 
and at the end of the chapter treating of 
each of the prominent groups is an appendix 
giving as nearly as may be the tribal boun¬ 
daries. Every page is fully annotated with quo¬ 
tations confirming and often adding to the state¬ 
ments in the text. Reference is made to the 
volume and page of every authority quoted. 

Where there is so much that is curidus, it is 
impossible further to compress the concise body 
of facts to be found in this book; but a few 
curious facts may be pointed out. The couvads 
is mentioned as prevailing among the Californian 
Indians. And while there is generally shown 
great diversity of repugnant customs among the 


different tribes of Indians, they hold, with but 
few exceptions, to the habit of banishing from the 
tribes for a short time girls who are just attaining 
maturity. One lesson to be learned from the 
book is that it is only the civilised man who can 
break away from the rigid control of fashion; 
nowhere is it more despotic than among savages. 

The second volume is to treat of the civilised 
nations, while the subjects Mythology, Languages, 
Antiquities, and Migrations are left for the three 
remaining volumes of the work. Judging from 
this first volume, Mr. Bancroft deserves much 
gratitude for undertaking and accomplishing so 
well this difficult task. 

Dr. O. W. Holmes’s Songs in Many Keys is a 
collection of various little poems which were in 
danger of being buried in forgotten newspapers, 
or in the back volumes of magazines. Besides 
those which were written to order for various 
festal occasions there are some amusing vers de 
sociiti, such as “ Dorothy Q," and “ The Organ 
Blower.” It is an unpretending, readable volume. 

Mr. Whittier, too, has made a collection of a 
few of his scattered poems, adding to them eight 
or ten short pieces written by his sister. The book 
bears the title of Hazel Blossoms, alluding to his 
age and the probability of his writing but little 
more. 

He says:— 

“ Small beauty hath my unsung flower 
For spring to own or summer hail; 

But, in the season's saddest hour, 

To skies that weep and winds that wail 
Its glad surprisals never fail. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


0 days grown cold ! 0 life grown old! 

No rose of June may bloom again ; 

But, like the hazel’s twisted gold. 

Through early frost and latter rain 
Shall hints of summer-time remain.” 

Of his sister’s poems, perhaps the one most 
worthy of mention is that called. “ Lady Franklin.” 

T. S. Perry. 
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THE KTJSHWORTH GLOSSES. 

Mill Hill: Nov. 16,1874. 

The appearance of the Rev. W. W. Skeat’s Gos¬ 
pel of St. Luke in the various Anglo-Saxon and 
Northumbrian versions, for the Syndics of the 
Cambridge University Press, induces me to draw at¬ 
tention to the Rushworth Gloss, or rather Glosses, 
and their relationship to that of the Durham 
Book, or Lindisfarne Gospels. Mr. Hardwick, in 
his Preface to St. Matthew, says of the Rushworth, 
“ the interlinear text from the Lindisfarne Gospels 
is here accompanied by a cognate version known 
as the Rushworth Gospels; ” and Mr. Skeat, in 
hia Preface to St. Mark, says: “ Hitherto it seems 
hardly to have been pointed out with sufficient 
distinctness that the Rushworth Gloss is really de¬ 
rived from the Lindisfarne in a very direct man¬ 
ner,” and he goes on to show at length that the 
Rushworth is, in effect, very nearly a simple tran¬ 
script of the Lindisfarne. Now, as I happen to 
have acquired a very intimate acquaintance with 
the Gospel of St. Matthew in both the Lindisfarne 
and Rushworth versions (having, in days when 
hooks were not so accessible to me, in a remote Scot¬ 
tish village, as they are now, made a complete tran¬ 
script of both, from a copy of the Surtees edition 
lent me by the Rev. Canon Greenwell, of Durham, 
in course of which the language and phraseology 
of both became indelibly imprinted on my memory), 
I was, in recently reading Mr. Skeat’s Preface to 
St. Mark, greatly astonished by a statement which 
was completely at variance with my own ex¬ 
perience. But a hasty plunge into the versions 
themselves speedily dissipated the mystery: Mr. 
Hardwick's and Mr. Skeat’s words are true 
of Mark, Luke and John (with exception of 
John xviii. 1-3) but not of Matthew (wttich Mr. 
Skeat has not had occasion to collate, his con¬ 
nexion with the edition commencing with Mark; 
for there are two distinct Rushworth glosses: 
the gloss to St. Mark, &c., a copy, as Mr. 
Skeat shows, of the Lindisfarne ; and the gloss to 
St. Matthew, a work totally different, neither 
“ cognate ” with the Lindisfarne, nor connected 
with it in any way whatever, either in version or 
dialect. The Rushworth version of the three 
latter Gospels is, like its original, Northumbrian; 
like it also, it is a verbal gloss, following the Latin 
text word for word in all its inversions: the ver¬ 
sion of St. Matthew is in ordinary Anglo-Saxon, 
very little modified from the usual West Saxon 
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orthography, and it is not a word-for-word gloss, 
but a readable idiomatic version. As a rule, 
indeed, the Rushworth version of Matthew has 
much more in common with the “ classical ” West 
Saxon, in the first column of the Cambridge 
edition, which has been already edited by Parker, 
Marshall, Thorpe, and Bosworth, than with the 
Lindisi'arne. Yet, there is not the slightest reason 
to suppose that the Rushworth is in any way con¬ 
nected with the “ classical ” version; it is either 
an original work of Farman's, or a copy of 
one of which nothing else is known. A single 
specimen will (to those who have not at hand 
Messrs. Hardwick and Skeat's splendid edition, or 
that of the Surtees Society) illustrate all four 
points, viz.: that the Rushworth Matthew is 
distinct from the Lindisfarne in origin, distinct 
from it in dialect, distinct from the West Saxon 
in origin, but akin to it in dialect. I open at 
random at Matthew v. 32:— 

ic so Slice cue‘So to iuh, forSon cghuelc 
Ic bonne secgo vow or iu, Jietto seghwilc bara 
Ic secgo eow to softum, het adc 
se'Se forletes wif his, buta uncla>nes lustas inting, 
be forleteb his wif, butan forlogennisse binge, 
bo his wif foricet, buton forlegcnnysso bingum, 

gi iloc'S or wirens 5a ilea gesj-ngego; and so'Se 
ho doc-b Ret hiu deruungo liege; and sebe 
he di>5 bat heo unriht-luem‘5; and so 


*L. 

iR. 

W- 

L. 

li. 

W. 

L. 

n. 

w. 

1 . 

R. 

IV. 


L. 

I!. 

)i: 

z. 

R. 

w. 

X. 

R. 

IV. 


forleteno ladies he svnngietS. 

biet forletno him Isedeb, hefrefi unrcht lnemcb. 
unriht-haomii J>e forlaetcno after him genim'5. 


Eft-sona horde go for&’on acucden is 
Bft go gclierdon Retto ewseden was 
Eft go gehyrdon Jnet geewedon w:es 
'5;pm aldum; ne 5erh suero tSu to sui5o, 
gu-monnum: no swor bu man, 

on eahtum cwydum: ne forswere bu, 
•5u forgeldes so'Slice drihtne gihata alias "Sine, 
agef Jonno drihten bine habas. 
so'Slice JDrihtne bu agylst bine , alias. 

We have, therefore, in the Rushworth version 
of St. Matthew a new and independent Anglo- 
Saxon translation; and we mav well regret that 
chance or design put the Lindisfarne MS. in Far¬ 
man's way when he had reached the end of St. 
Matthew, and thus stopped him in his own trans¬ 
lation, if it was his, or in following his southern 
copy, if he had one. Knowing that Farman's 
work at the gloss (with exception of John xviii. 
1-3) terminated in the middle of the loth verse 
■of the 2nd chapter of Mark, the idea struck me, 
on my discovery of the dillerence between Mat¬ 
thew and Mark, that probably all Farman's work 
showed the independent translation, and that we 
should find the servile following of the Lindis¬ 
farne commence with the work of the other glosser 
Owun. But on eagerly turning to the place, I 
found it was not so ; the independent version 
ends with Matthew, and the small portion of Mark 
done by Farman is, like the rest of it, after 
the Lindisfarne. Nevertheless, this small portion 
presents points of great interest. As is well 
known, the Lindisfarne gloss is throughout cha¬ 
racteristically northern, not only in its spelling 
and phonology, but also in its grammatical inflec¬ 
tions. Thus the verb has in the plural of the 
present indicative -os, and in the third singular-es, 
instead ot the -o'5 and -e'5 of the li classical ” 
AVest Saxon. The present infinitive ends in -a, 
or -e, instead of -an, and final n is similarly lost 
from verbal plurals, and the cases of nouns and 
adjectives; the old Northumbrian, in these and 
many other peculiarities, approchiug the cognate 
Frisian and Scandinavian idioms. Now Farman’s 
Matthew has, except is excipiendis, none of these 
peculiarities; its inflections, as I have said before, 
are those of the West Saxon, somewhat degraded 
perhaps. And even in the first Gf>$ verses of 
Mark, where Farman implicity follows the words 
and order of the Lindisfarne, he systematically 
alters the inflections to the dialect of his Matthew, 

* Lindisfarne. f Rushworth. { West Saxon. J | 


allowing only here and there, as it were by over- 
sight,a Lindisfarne form to creep into his own work. 
Moreover—what is perhaps an individual pecu¬ 
liarity—the Lindisfarne gloss altogether tabooes 
the thorn (p) except in the contraction for that. 
(■})) using the divided d (ft ) in all positions, while 
Farman almost as exclusively uses the thorn, the 
divided t> being only a by-form in his Matthew; 
so in the part of Mark copied by him from the 
Lindisfarne, he changes the 6 systematically into 
his p, here again, however, occasionally nodding, 
and admitting a stray 6 from his exemplar. Thus 
the Lindisfarne foregearuas, wvreas, wsexes, 
cymes, gelefes, before, losige, nalde leta spreca 
hia, are changed by Farman into foregearwaft, 
wwreap, waexep, cymej), gelefap, beforan, ne let 
him sprecan. But when we come to Owun's share 
of the gloss in the middle of ch. ii. v. 15, we find 
the Lindisfarne inflections admitted wholesale and 
unchanged, ge habbas, hia ne. mngun fiesta, See., tic., 
the Rushworth becoming henceforth simply a copy 
of the Lindislarne, with such variations as were 
common to scribes of independent judgment and 
taste in the period, many of these being indeed in 
the direction of making the version still more 
regularly northern. Thus, Mark xiv. 7 

*L. symble for5on tiorfendo gie habbaft mi'5 iuih, and 
t O. symle forSon "Sarto ge habbas iowih miS, and 

X. mi'S-Sy gie well® gio mugon him wool doe, meh 
0. miSSy ge Welle ge mngun fitm wel doa, mec 
X. uiitcdlii’o no symle gie habba'5 
0. wutudlice ne symle habbas 

Thus, we really have in the Rushworth version, 
three distinct portions: (1) Matthew, and John 
xviii. 1-3, in which Farman gives us his inde¬ 
pendent southern gloss ; (2) Mark i. 1—ii. 16, 
in which he southernises the Lindisfarne ; and (3) 
Owun’s—all the rest—which is Lindisfarne almost 

S ure and simple. I suppose Farman was, say a 
lidland man, who set himself to gloss the 
Gospels in his monastery ; when he had got to the 
end of Matthew, the brotherhood was joined by 
Owun, a Northumbrian, who seeing Farman's 
work, told him of the Lindisfarne gloss already 
in existence, and ofi'ered to borrow the manu¬ 
script for him. On receiving it, Farman began 
to copy it in for his St, Mark, southemising 
the grammar as he went on; but soon getting 
disgusted with this mere mechanical work which 
any copyist could do, he stopped short in the 
middle of a verse, and said, “ See here, Owun, 
this iB simple transcription which you can do as 
well ns I; you go on copying this, and let me 
spend my time in some more original work.” 
Owun obeyed, and simply followed the Lindisfarne 
through the rest of the book. Some such theory 
as this accounts satisfactorily for the whole cir¬ 
cumstances. The three verses done by Farman 
again at the beginning of John xviii. are very 
remarkable. Here in the midst of Owun’s servile 
following of the Lindisfarne, the old glosser takes 
up the pen for an instant, and gives us three verses 
of fine idiomatic Saxon, not like his Mark a south- 
ernising of the Lindisfarne, but like his Matthew a 
totally independent version. I have spoken of Far¬ 
man’s dialect ns southern ; I use the word compara¬ 
tively, asequaltoSouth-humbrian. As to the precise 
dialect, or whether it be a dialect at all, that is a 
larger question than we can well discuss now. 
Farman, in the passage quoted above speaks of his 
hapas instead of apas - hoaths for oaths ; elsewhere 
he talks of his eorta instead of his heorte 
(Matt. vi. 21), and often says eora for heora 
(viii. 34; ix. 30, &c.) repeatedly showing a 
Midland— say a Leicester—man's contempt for his 
h's. The fact also that his variations from West 
Saxon grammar look northward, as in occasionally 
dropping infinitive -n, and using hire for hig, with 
sometimes pe for se, See., seems to point in the same 
direction; but it would require a good deal of 
careful study, and something more perhaps, to 
satisfy one that the gloss, though bv a Midland 


* Lindisfarne. 


t Owun. 


man, is in a pure Midland dialect. This study may 
perhaps be given to Farman's Matthew, now that 
it is shown to be neither a copy of the Lindisfarne, 
nor cognate with it, nor even in the Northumbrian 
dialect. James A. H. Murray. 


TWO NEW MSS. OF CICERO'S TETTERS AD 
FAMILIARES. 

Hampstead : Nov. 1C, 1874. 

Dr. Franz Riihl, of Dorpat, who has been for 
some months exploring the chief MS. collections in 
this country, e.g., in the British Museum, at Lord 
Ashburnam's, and in the library of the late Sir 
Thomas Phillipps, at Cheltenham, has written an 
interesting letter to Ritschl, in which he gives 
an account of two hitherto uncollated MSS. of 
Cicero’s Letters ad Familiares. It was the belief 
of Orelli, stated at considerable length in the 
preface to the third volume of his Cicero (1845), 
that the Medicean codex Plut. xlix. cod. Lx., of 
the eleventh century, is the archetype of all the 
existing MSS. of Cicero’s letters; the parent, not 
only of Petrarch's copy, but of all the other 
copies of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. 
This opinion, which is in opposition not only to 
the declared testimony of Ernesti, “ codex meus 
ceteris antiquior est, seculi, ut uidetur, deeimi ant 
undecimi,” but of Wunder—a most judicial and 
cautious critic—is now proved to be false, by Dr. 
Riihl's examination of two ITarleian codices, 2,GS2 
and 2,773, in the British Museum. 

The first of these is a parchment manuscript 
of the eleventh century, as Dr. Riihl and M. 
Lagarde, to whom he showed it, both pronounce 
independently. It contains, fol. l r -52 r , Ciceronis 
Epistulae ad Familiares, books ix.-xvi.; fol. 52', 
Ciceronis Epistulae ad Augustum Octauianum; 
fol. 53', Q. Cicero de petitione consulatus; this is 
followed by other works of Cicero, as well as 
(on fol. 135") by Fulgentius de Abstrusis Sermoni- 
bus. The letters have been corrected by two 
hands, one contemporaneous, the other of the 
fifteenth century. In some cases indices are pre¬ 
fixed to the books, in others not. 

I)r. Riihl considers it beyond doubt that this 
Ilarleian MS. and the Medicean spring from the 
same archetype, but that each is independent of 
the other. Thus the letters xii. 22, si/q. are not 
divided, exactly as in M. The following passages 
will sene to show the value of II, as correcting, 
or helping to correct M:— 

ix. 1. 2 intidelissimis II, inhdelissimas M 
diiudicctur H, diuiditur M 
ix. 2. 1 iturum II, iterum M 
ix. 2. 2 tinguas H. Unguis M 
ix. 2. 4 intcrerit II. interit M 
ix. 8. 1 tui H, sui M 
ix. 9. 2 ut/i H, nv.Ui M 
ix. 11. If o H, ego M. 

In ix. C. 2, where M has ubique, II has utro- 
bique, as conjectured by Schiitz; in ix. 15. 4, H 
has potior, a conjecture of the same critic; ix. 22, 
1, usurped, as conjectured by Nobbe, not imirjmto, 
as M ; in ix. 2. 1, Bniter’s reading nobis non scriqt- 
sisseinus for nobis conscripsissemns of M. 

It would be interesting if II added any new 
letter to the existing collection. At the time 
when Dr. Riihl wrote to Ritschl he had not yet 
discovered any such additions; on the contrary, II 
omits some letters in M ; e.g. ix. 18, and in x. 
31. 4 the clause Quod emit Lepidus—contrarium 
fait. On the other hand, II fills up no inconsider¬ 
able number of shorter lacunae in M ; a matter of 
great importance, where the text is at once so ob¬ 
scure and so interesting as in these letters of 
Cicero’s. 

The other Ilarleian MS. is of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury. It contains books i.-viii. 0. 3 pit to etiam si 
nuUmn spent. It lias several lacunae, e.g. from 
i. t>. 20 non solum praesenti to ii. 1.2 dignitate es 
conseculus. Books i. and ii. are undivided, and 
the succeeding books are numbered second, third, 
Sec. Dr. Riihl considers this MS., from its some¬ 
what inferior antiquity, to be considerably less 
valuable than M; to be, however, quite indepen- 
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dent of it, and absolutely indispensable for tho 
future criticism of the text, lie reserves more 
detailed judgment to another occasion. 

R. Ellis. 


HERA BOOPIS AND ATHENE GLATTKOPIS. 

Athens : Not. 1, 1874. 

In his learned article in the Academy of Janu¬ 
ary 10 last, Professor Max Muller writes: “ What¬ 
ever y\auK iirij may mean, it cannot mean owl¬ 
headed, unless we suppose that Here /Jwbmc was 
represented as a cow-headed monster.” 

Although I cannot yet show an idol of Ilera 
with a cow’s head, I can at least prove now be¬ 
yond any doubt that she had originally a cow's 
head, from which her Homeric epithet ilmtnng is 
derived. I extract the following from Th. Panof- 
ka’s Argon Pan opt es: “ When in the battle between 
the gods and the giants the former took the shape 
of animals, Hera took the form of a white cow, 
* nivea Saturnia vacca ’ ” (Ovid, Metam. v. 330). 
\Ve find a cow's head on the coins of the island 
of Samos, which had the most ancient temple of 
Hern, and was celebrated by its worship of this 
goddess ( Mionnet, Descr. ties MM. Ant. pi. lxi. 6). 
M e further find the cow's head on the coins of 
Hessene, a Samian colony in Sicily (Millingen, 
Ane. Coins of Greek Cities, tab. ii. 12). The 
relation of Hera to the cow is further proved by 
the name l.ednta, which was her epithet (Pau- 
sanias ii. 22, 1 and 2), the name of one of her 
nurses (Plut. qu.,.S gmp. 3, 0, 2; Et. M. 383,50), 
the name of the island in which she was brought 
up (Pint. fr. Daedal. 3). But in the name Mr,tun 
is contained the word doff. Hera had in Corinth 
the epithet linveaia (Paus. ii. 4, 7), in which the 
word i3oir is likewise contained. White cows 
were sacrificed to Hera (Paus. ix. 3, 4), (Ilesych. 
dyav xakstwe). The priestess rode on a team of 
two white hulls to the temple of the Argian Hera 
(Ilerodot. i. 31). Io, the daughter of Inachos, 
was changed by Ilera into a cow (Lucian, 

<W. 3; I)iod. Sic. i. 24, 25; Ilerodot. ii. 41). 
Io was priestess of Hera (Aeseh. Suppl. 299; 
Apollod. ii. 1, 3), and is represented as the cow- 
goddess Ilera (Creuzer, Symbolik ii. 676). The 
Egyptian goddess Isis was bom in Argos, and 
was identified with the cow-shaped Io (Diod. Sic. 
i. 24, 25; Apollod. ii. 1, 3; llygin. 145); she 
(Isis) was represented in Egypt as a female with 
cow-homs, like Io in Greece (Ilerodot. ii. 41). 
Hera is at all events identical with Isis, with Io, 
and with Demeter Mykalessia, who derived her 
epithet “ the roaring ’ from her cow-shape, and 
had her temple at Mykalessos in Boeotia; she had 
as door-keeper Hercules, whose oflice it was to 
shut her sanctuary in tho evening, and to open it 
again in the morning (Paus. ix. 19, 4). Thus, his 
service is identical with that of Argos, who in the 
morning unfastens the cow-shaped Io, and fastens 
her again in the evening to tho olive tree (Ovid, 
Metam. i. 030), which was in the sacred grove of 
Mycenae, close to the 'Hpiuor ( Apollod. ii. 1,3). 
The Argian Hera had, as symbol of fertility, a 
pomegranate, which, as well as the flowers with 
which her crown was ornamented, gave her a 
tellurian character (Pauofka, Argos Vanopt.es, I 
tab. ii. 4; Cad.dvene, EecurU de Med. Or. pi. iii. 
1; Muller, Devkm. xxx. 132; Due de Luynes, 
Etudes Xumismat. pp. 22-25). 

In the same wav as in Boeotia the epithet Mv- 
kalessia, the roaring (a derivation from gvedia), 
was given to Demeter on account of her cow-form, 
in the same way in the plain of Argos the name 
of Mwjrai (a derivation from the same verb) was 

S ven to the city most celebrated for the cull us of 
era, and this can only be explained by her cow- 
form. 

In consideration of this long series of proofs, 
certainly no one will for a moment doubt that 
Hera s Homeric epithet iinSmic shows her to have 
been primitively represented with a cow’s head. 
But a goddess with this attribute, a cow-headed 
monster, is not at all in harmony with the beauti¬ 


ful forms in the Homeric songs; and besides, 
sines the poet gives the epithet f3oiimc even 
(Iliad iii. 145 and xviii. 40) to mortal women, it 
is evident that long before his time people had 
ceased to represent Hera with a cow’s head. But 
her epithet i3»ibirit, which had been consecrated 
by the habit of ages, continued to be given to her; 
however, its primitive meaning had no doubt long 
been forgotten when Homer wrote, and he pro¬ 
bably understands by 3 owing nothing else than 
“large-eyed.” Since the Ilion which Homer 
sings must have been destroyed more than 1,000 
years before his time, I certainly should have found 
there numbers of cow-headed idols if Hera had 
had a cultus there ; but such has not been the case. 
I havo found there, it is true, three beautifully 
modelled cow-heads with long horns, on what 
I consider to be handles of vases (see tab. 140 
no. 2952, and tab. 173 no. 3345 of my Atlas); 
and, though I believe they represent Ilera, still I 
have no means to prove it. 

From Hera's former cow's head was no doubt 
made her sacred cow, of which I found several 
examples in the depths of the Acropolis of 
Mycenae. At the same time I found there a lot 
of Ilera-idols with two breasts, a very compressed 
face, and a “ polos ” on the head. Thus it is evi¬ 
dent that the metamorphosis of Hera's head had 
already token place before the cyclopian walls of 
Mycenae were built. 

Professor Max Midler writes: “ Though we may 
be surprised at Homer assigning Athene as a 
patron-goddess to Ilion, so much, I suppose, is 
certain that when the poet (II. vi. 311) said: 
ueivivf ci IIuAA.it; ’MH t »/ij, he did not mean that the 
idol of the goddess shook its owl’s head in token 
of its non-acceptance of the prayers and offerings 
of the Trojan matrons assembled in her temple.” 
I perfectly agree with the learned professor: 
Athene’s owl's head must have been supplanted by 
a female head centuries before the time of Homer, 
but her epithet yXamw^u-, which had also been 
consecrated by the use of ages, continued to be 
applied to her. Its meaning had no doubt long 
since been forgotten when Homer wrote, and he 
probably understands bv it “ owl-eyed.” It de¬ 
serves particular attention that the poet gives this 
epithet exclusively to Athene, and never to mortal 
women. 

Even the latest prehistoric ruins at Troy are by 
many centuries older than Homer, and thus it 
happens that from six feet below thesurface down to 
the virgin soil, in a depth of fifty-three feet, we find 
there in all strata of remains numbers of owl-headed 
idols of bone or marble, or modelled on terra-cotta 
vases with all the attributes of tho woman. These 
idol-vases invariably have two wings and a cover 
in the shape of a helmet, with the indication of 
the hair. From Athene's owl's head was made her 
sacred bird, the owl, which we do not find at 
Troy, for, when the last prehistoric city was 
abandoned, the transformation had not yet token 
place, anil the site must have been lying waste for 
centuries before Homer. It may have been for a 
short time inhabited at the epoch of tho poet, for, as 
stated before, I have gathered there, just below the 
ruins of the Greek colony, about seventy pieces of 
pottery which are most decidedly neither pre¬ 
historic nor Greek. But the owl, as Athene's 
sacred bird, figures both on the coins of Sigeion 
and Athens, two cities celebrated for the worship 
of Athene, who was their patron-deity, and it is 
very probable that the Athenians brought the 
sacred bird from the Troad when they conquered 
Sigeion in 605 before Christ. It is true that the 
rare coins of Sigeion hitherto found are only of 
copper, and date from Alexandrine times. But 
no excavations have ever been made on the site of 
Sigeion, and I expect that the most insignificant 
excavation down to the virgin soil would yield 
there silver coins of a much earlier date. 

The accumulation of ruins and rubbish averages 
in Sigeion 0J feet in thickness. 

Henry Schllemann. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEST WEEK. 


Saturday, Nov. 21, 3 p.m. 


Monday, Not. 23, 8 p.m. 


8.30 p.m. 

Tuesday, Not. 24. 8 pan. 


Crystal Palace Saturday Concert: 

Liszt's Second Concerto. 
Saturday Popular Concert, St. 

James’s llall (BUlow). 

Monday Popular Concert (St. 

James’s llall). 

Anthropolnojcal. 

Geographical. 

Messrs. C. Douglas For anil Fran¬ 
cis Fox on “the Pennsylvania 
Railroad." 


Wednesday, Nov. 25, 8 p.m. 


Thursday, Not. 20,8 p.m. 


» 


8.30 p.m. 

Friday, Not. 27, 1 p.m. 


8 p.m. 


Society of Arts. 

Royal Society of Literature : Mr. 
Percy Gardner on "a Greek 
Inscription found at Ilium No¬ 
vum in tlie Troad." 

Linnean: Professor Allman on 
“ The Structure of Stephana- 
evathns miraC.lt ,;" Dr. M. T. 
M sisters. “ Monograph of Du- 
rioneae.” 

Chemical: Papers by Messrs. G. 
H. lleekett and Dr. Wright. 
Messrs. W. K. Clifford, W. H. 
Perkins, A. H. Church, and 
Dr. Stenhouse. 

It >yal. 

Sale by Messrs. Sothebv, Wilkin¬ 
son, and Hod*re of the second 
portiou of the Howard Collec¬ 
tion. 

Qnekett Club : Mr. J. E. Injrpm 
on “ Personal Equation with 
reference to Microscopy.” 


SCIENGE. 

The Hydraulics of Great Rivers: the Parana, 

tho Uruguay, and tho La Plata Estuary. 

By J. J. Revy. (London: E. & F. N. 

Spon, 1874.) 

English engineers have been engaged during 
the last quarter of a century, and are likely 
to be engaged for some time to come, in the 
construction of some of tho largest hydraulic 
works in the world. There are largo irriga¬ 
tion canals in Italy, the birthplace of hydrau¬ 
lic science, but they are small compared with 
the irrigation works of India. In India also 
there are great rivers to be embanked and 
regulated and rendered navigable. In all 
these works, a knowledge of the laws of fluid- 
motion is of very great importance, and it is 
not to our national credit, therefore, that the 
chief experimental researches in hydraulics 
are duo to continental engineers, and that 
hydraulic theory has been more amply 
developed abroad than at home. Tho treatise 
named above is a very important contribu¬ 
tion to hydraulic science, and it shows its 
author to be fully alive to the need of ob¬ 
serving and recording the tacts out of which, 
some day, a true theory of fluid-motion may 
be constructed. It contains an account of 
surveys, undertaken at the expense of the 
Argentine Confederation, and, we believe, 
under the direction of the well-known Eng¬ 
lish engineer, Mr. Bateman. These surveys 
were carried out by Mr. Revy, who appears 
to have prepared before leaving England 
to make observations on the velocity of the 
currents of the great. rivers, by methods 
and instruments partially new and likely to 
afford results of very great accuracy. He ap¬ 
pears to be a very competent and sagacious 
observer, and he discusses his results with 
great critical ability, and fully brings out 
their bearing on the theories of fluid-motion. 
Without proposing any new theory, he states 
the points in which his results seem to be 
at variance with accepted rules. His results 
do not appear to us to be so much at 
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variance -with existing knowledge as to Mr. 
Revy. He sometimes puts forward crude 
rules-of-thumb (that the mean velocity of a 
stream is eight-tenths of the greatest sur¬ 
face velocity, for instance) as accepted laws 
of hydraulics, and he has no difficulty in 
showing that such rules will not fit his 
observations. It is well understood since 
the experiments of Darcy that, in similar 
channels, the ratio of the mean and surface 
velocity varies with the absolute magnitude 
of the channel and with the roughness of 
its surface, though no very satisfactory 
rule for determining the ratio can be given 
till the general theory of fluid flow is more 
perfect. If, indeed, the law of the variation 
of velocity at different depths in a stream, 
which Mr. Revy derives from his observa¬ 
tions, could be accepted as tho exact law, 
then his results are of the highest import¬ 
ance, for they contain a key to the exact 
solution of the problem of fluid flow. But 
if, as we suspect is the case, Mr. Revy has 
generalised from too small a basis of fact, 
and the law which he states is only an ap¬ 
proximation to the truth—then, though still 
important, Mr. Revy’s researches must be 
ranked with those of his predecessors, and 
must carry weight proportional to their 
number, and to the care and skill of the 
observer. Mr. Revy’s observations are 
likely to take a high rank for accuracy, but 
those which have a direct bearing on hy¬ 
draulic theory are certainly not numerous ; 
and, where the facts are complex and diffi¬ 
cult to observe, it is of the greatest import¬ 
ance to check observations by repeating 
them. 

The following description of the great 
rivers is abbreviated from the interesting 
and graphic account given by Mr. Revy. 
The La Plata, or so-called river Plate, is 
a large estnary of the South Atlantic, from 
which the sea water is continually dis¬ 
placed by the waters of the Parana and 
Uruguay. These rivers keep it filled with 
fresh water, and hence may have arisen the 
custom of calling it a river. It has, how¬ 
ever, no drainage area of its own, and is an 
immense shallow basin, about 125 miles in 
length, twenty-three miles in width at its 
narrowest part, and averaging three fathoms 
in depth. In ancient times the estnary ex¬ 
tended 200 miles further into the country, 
and terminated at Diamante, where now the 
delta of the Parand commences. Concern¬ 
ing this delta, Mr. Revy gives much useful 
information. The deposit of silt from the 
waters of the Parana takes place, chiefly, 
in still water. In the Plata, subject to the 
Atlantic tides, there is still water, lasting in 
the upper part of the estuary for several 
hours, twice in the day. Deposit takes 
place, uniformly over the whole area, so long 
as the current ceases. With the re-estab¬ 
lishment of the current scouring action 
begins, the scour being very unequal in 
different parts. Along the deep river chan¬ 
nels the scour maintains the original depth ; 
in other parts the scour does not remove the 
whole of the deposit, and the delta regularly 
augments. When at any part the water is 
shallow enough to permit the growth of 
reeds, the scouring action is almost com- 
, pletely arrested, and the shallow bank 
rapidly becomes an island. 


Towards the upper end of the Plata es¬ 
tuary there enter the two great branches of 
the Parand, the Parand de las Palmas, and 
the Parand Guazu, branches enclosing be¬ 
tween them a deltaic island eighty miles in 
length. The Palmas is a deep and regular 
channel, 1,200 feet in width where Mr. 
Revy’s section was taken, and fifty feet iu 
depth. Its banks, raised only about a couple 
of feet above the river surface, are covered 
with long grass, six to twelve feet in height, 
and occasionally with forests of “ Seibo.” 
Towards its head Mr. Revy established a 
station, and there discovered that the tides 
of the Plata were propagated along the 
whole extent of the Palmas. There was a 
regular tidal rise and fall of the water at a 
distance of 70 miles from the mouth of the 
Palmas, and once, in the course of three days’ 
observations, the current of the river was 
actually reversed, and there was a slight but 
perceptible flow, upwards, from the Plata, 
The wave travels from Buenos Ayres to the 
station on the Palmas, a distance of nearly 
90 miles, in five and a half to four and a half 
hours. 

Of the scenery on the other branch, the 
Parana Guazu, in its deltaic part, Mr. Revy 
gives the following description:— 

“The scenery in the lower reaches of the 
delta is fine, and there is a charm and grandeur 
in the profound stillness of these wild regions. So 
smooth is the surface of the Parana, on a calm 
day, that we are inclined to call it a lake rather 
than a river. The banks in the lower reaches of 
the delta are covered with a thick forest of a 
peculiar tree called ‘ Seibo.’ This tree is not un¬ 
like an oak deficient of leaves, having numerous 
short branches of very crooked growth; and it 
would be difficult to find a straight piece of only 
10 feet in length, either in the trunk or branches 
of a tree 60 feet in height. It is rather short of 
foliage, the leaf being not unlike those of laurels; 
in the spring its flowers are as numerous as the 
leaves, and of a brilliant crimson, each flower of 
the size of a leaf; and the forest looks a mixture 
of dark ateen and bright crimson, certainly beau¬ 
tiful to behold.” 

The birds near tbe margin of the stream 
are few. A short distance inland the islands 
abound with ducks, geese, swans, turkeys, 
storks, cranes, snipe, &c., all so tame that 
they may be closely approached. At 98 
miles from the month, the true mainland 
first approaches the right bank of the stream, 
and here is the town of St. Pedro, separated 
from the river by a lagoon, having an area 
of 300 acres, which some day will be con¬ 
verted into a fine harbour. At 170 miles 
from the mouth of the Parana, near Rosario, 
is the straight reach of the river, where Mr. 
Revy’s most important observations were 
made. The river here rises in flood about 
twelve feet, and the flood level is maintained 
for three months. There are, however, 
times when the flood level is maintained for 
twelve months, or even for two years. The 
highest floods rise about twenty-four feet 
above low water. During these, the whole 
delta is submerged, and the river forms a 
sheet of water thirty or forty miles in width. 
At 253 miles from the mouth, the termina¬ 
tion of the delta is reached, and the main¬ 
land forms for the first time both banks of 
the stream. At 447 miles is the Alexandra 


of their race, have established steam flour¬ 
mills and thrashing-machines. At 66(i 
miles, the Paraguay Mis into the Parand, a 
fine river navigable for a thousand miles. 
Above the confluence of the streams, the 
territory of the ancient missions borders the 
Parand. Mr. Revy gives an interesting, 
account of these missions, now destroyed. 
When most prosperous, the population of 
the missions included about 109,000 Guarani 
Indians, under the absolute government of 
a few Jesuits of French, German, and Eng¬ 
lish extraction; all good men, and well 
educated. They were nominally under the 
Spanish crown, but Spain surrendered them 
to Portugal in 1750. The Jesuits were ex¬ 
pelled from the missions soon after the Ml 
of their order in Europe. The missions 
then came under the rule of Spanish gover¬ 
nors and Franciscan monks. From that 
time the missions rapidly declined. In 1817, 
the Portuguese governor of Rio Grande sur¬ 
prised the Guaranis, and destroyed every¬ 
thing in the missions by fire and sword. 

The Uruguay, which also falls into the 
Plata, is a river of a very different kind. 
During low water the Uruguay is compara¬ 
tively insignificant. Mr. Revy ascertained 
that in December the whole volume of its 
waters is confined within a rocky channel, 
near Salto, called the “ Corralito; ” the 
width of the stream is then 145 feet, and its 
depth 6 feet. But in flood, especially in the 
great floods of September and October, it 
rises 45 or 50 feet above ordinary low 
water, the flood rising often 3 feet in a day. 
“ The Parana is the type of a truly great 
river. The Uruguay represents a mighty 
torrent of extraordinary dimensions.” 

Mr. Revy’s most important observations 
are those on the velocity of the currents. 
They were all made with an instrument 
known as Woltmann’s mill, consisting of a 
small screw-propeller driving a counting 
apparatus. In the construction of the in¬ 
struments which he nsed, Mr. Revy intro¬ 
duced several ingenious improvements, of 
which the most important appears to us to 
be, the enclosing of the counting apparatus 
in a casing filled with pure water. This 
entirely prevents the access of particles of 
grit to the counting arrangement. There is 
no doubt that Mr. Revy selected the best in¬ 
strument for his special researches, and he is 
so convinced of the delicacy of his improved 
instrument, that he thinks it will register 
the velocity of currents moving at one-tenth 
of a foot per second. There is great diffi¬ 
culty in measuring the velocity of slow 
currents, and it is much to be desired that 
experiments should be made with the instru¬ 
ment, to ascertain the limits within which 
it can be trusted. 

It does not appear that even the experi¬ 
ments by which Mr. Revy determined the 
constants for his instrument were very nu¬ 
merous or very consistent, and, in the ab¬ 
sence of further information, we are not 
wholly convinced of the trustworthiness of 
such an instrument at velocities much below 
one foot per second. Mr. Revy obtains 
velocities, from the numbers given by the 
counter of the instrument, by means of a 
formula of the form v—a+fin. Now, on 


Colony, where, amongst tigers and hostile 
Indians, 500 hardy Europeans, the pioneers 


theoretical grounds, this is not the most pro¬ 
bable form of the equation for this current 
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meter. With the meters hitherto used, it 
has been shown that it is not worth while 
to adopt a more complex equation. Bnt, if 
the modified meter is as accurate as Mr. 
Revy believes, it would be very desirable to 
repeat the investigations of Lahmeyer and 
Baumgarten, with a view of determining 
whether a formula of a different form was 
not more accurate. 

Mr. Revy expends a good deal of argu¬ 
ment in snowing that the current meter 
gives the velocity of streams much more 
accurately than floats. He naively admits 
that he had a decided prejudice against the 
use of floats. “ We had a natural aversion 
to floats as a means to determine the currents 
of a river. It appeared to ns a rough and 
ready way to observe currents.” Mr. Revy’s 
arguments against floats are somewhat theo¬ 
retical, and we cannot help thinking that 
his aversion to floats is due, in some degree, 
to a wish to find an explanation for the fact 
that the extensive experiments on the Missis¬ 
sippi, which were made with floats, give 
results not quite consistent with his own. 
However this may be, and it being admitted 
that the current meter will give truer 
results than could be obtained by floats, 
within the range of velocities for which it 
is applicable, observations by floats are ex¬ 
tremely useful to control other observations. 
If floats are not quite so accurate as other 
more complex instruments, at the same time 
they give the velocities of the currents 
directly, without the intervention of formulas 
and constants, and without liability to error 
from small derangements of mechanism. 

The rivers on which Mr. Revy’s observa¬ 
tions were made were so large as to render 
his observations in some respects unique. In 
rivers of such immense width, we approach 
a condition often assumed in theoretical in¬ 
vestigations, that, namely, of a stream of un¬ 
limited width, in which there is friction at 
the bottom, but in which the friction of the 
sides becomes insensible. We should bear 
this in mind in considering Mr. Revy’s 
results. 

The chief results of interest arrived at by 
Mr. Revy are these:—(1) The maximum 
velocity is at and not below the surface. In 
the Mississippi observations the maximum 
velocity was always found below the surface ; 
in this they are completely at one with the 
experiments of Bazin, on open channels of 
small size, which were • not made by floats, 
but by means of an instrument even more 
accurate than Mr. Revy’s meter. Mr. Revy 
argues that the maximum current must be 
at the maximum distance from the retard¬ 
ing force acting at the bottom, and he puts 
on one side, as insignificant, the resistance of 
the air in contact with the surface. In this 
he is probably right, but he neglects to 
consider another cause which may modify 
and reduce the surface velocity. At the 
surface the particles of water have greater 
freedom of lateral motion than anywhere 
else, and the surface of the stream at right 
angles to its direction of motion is not level. 
Hence, there is a cause tending to produce 
a lateral mixing of the faster moving par¬ 
ticles from the centre and the slower moving 
particles at the sides of the stream. It may 
be that in the great rivers this produces an 
insensibly small effect, but in that case the 


observations on the Mississippi must be as¬ 
sumed to be erroneous. (2) The surface 
velocities at different points in the breadth 
of the stream are simply proportional to the 
depths of water at those points. This is 
certainly a very remarkable law, and was 
discovered almost entirely from observations 
on the Rosario section of the Parana. W e 
give the results of Mr. Revy’s observations 
there in his own words:— 

“ If we measure the distances which the sur¬ 
face currents at the locality of the Rosario 
section travel in 13£ seconds, anywhere across 
the line of section, these distances passed over by 
the current at any point are also the depths (of 
the river) at those points.” 

In the Uruguay “the currents reproduced 
their corresponding depths in 5J seconds.” 
The chief point here is whether Mr. Revy’s 
law is exact or only approximate. (3) The 
most remarkable result of the observations, 
however, is probably that which relates to 
the velocity of the stream at different depths. 
In previous researches the relation between 
the surface and subsurface velocities has been 
found to be somewhat complex, requiring an 
equation of the second degree at least to ex¬ 
press it. According to Mr. Revy, however, 
the relation is the simplest possible. If we 
imagine a series of particles, occupying at 
any instant a vertical line in the stream, 
then, according to Mr. Revy, those particles, 
after a short- interval of time, during which 
they have moved with varying velocities, 
will still occupy a straight line inclined to 
the horizon. Hence the velocities at any 
points, in the same vertical line, are propor¬ 
tional to the distances of those points from a 
point somewhere below the bottom of the 
river. Or, if x is the height of any fluid 
filament above the bottom of the river, its 
velocity is proportional to a + x where a is 
a constant. We can offer no opinion at pre¬ 
sent as to this singular result, except that it is 
very desirable that it should be confirmed by 
further researches. That Mr. Revy has 
assumed a formula of the same kind, in re¬ 
ducing the revolutions of his current meter 
to velocities, might of itself give rise to a 
result of this kind, and hence the desirability 
of some independent means of checking the 
observations of the meter. One check of 
this kind Mr. Revy has himself applied. 
His method of obtaining the average velocity, 
which is perfectly novel and very ingenious, 
supplies, to some extent, a check on the 
observations at specific depths. 

In conclusion a word of praise must be 
given to the admirable way in which Mr. 
Revy has represented his results graphically. 
These representations are reproduced by 
means of very admirable lithographs. 

W. Cawthorne Unwin. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Variation in the Length of the Sidereal Day .— 
In the American Journal of Science for September 
is given an important paper, by Professor Simon 
Newcomb, on the possible variability of the 
earth’s axial rotation, with a discussion of M. 
Glasenapp’s investigation of eclipses of Jupiter’s 
first satellite as affected by such a variation in the 
length of the day. From his researches on the 
lunar theory, Professor Newcomb had been led to 
the conclusion that certain inequalities of long 
period must be accounted for in one of three 


ways: Either (1) there are inequalities in the 
motion of the moon due to the gravitation of the 
sun and planets, which have hitherto eluded 
mathematical computation; or (2) the motion of 
the moon is affected by the action of some other 
forces than that of gravitation; or (3) the time 
of the earth's rotation on its axis, and, therefore, 
the length of its sidereal day, is subject to irregu¬ 
lar variations of long period. The second hypo¬ 
thesis having been shown to be improbable, our 
choice lies between (1) and (3). 

Now, evidently a variation in the length of the 
day would affect Jupiter’s satellites in the same 
way as it does our moon ; and, on account of its 
rapid motion, this effect would be most readily 
detected by eclipses of the first satellite. At 
Professor Newcomb's request, M. Glasenapp, of 
the Pulkowa Observatory, has carefully reduced 
all published observations of such eclipses from 
1848 to 1873, making allowance for the different 
dimensions of object-glasses, and examined how 
far the supposition that the earth had lost eleven 
seconds on uniform time from 1844 to 18G2, and 
had regained that amount in th9 next eight years, 
so that earth time was again right in 1870, would 
reconcile the observed times with those given by 
the best tables (Damoiseau's). The result is not 
favourable to this hypothesis, as the discordances 
are reduced by almost inappreciable amounts ; and 
when M. Glasenapp attempts to find the error of 
earth time by the inverse process of making the ob¬ 
served times agree with the predicted as closely as 
circumstances would permit, he finds very different 
results, according as the disappearance or re¬ 
appearance of the satellite was observed, and the 
deduced variation in the earth's rate of rotation is 
only half that required by Professor Newcomb’s 
hypothesis. 

After applying some corrections to Hansen's 
Lunar Tables, which reduce the amount by which 
earth time appears to be slow to 0*'3 at its maxi¬ 
mum in 18G2, Professor Newcomb, by a somewhat 
different treatment of the eclipses of the first 
satellite, makes a final attempt to reconcile the 
tables with observation, but without success. The 
existing theory of Jupiter's satellites appears to be 
too defective for such an investigation. 

It may be remarked, that to explain an anomaly 
in the moon's motion by an anomaly in the earth’s 
rotation is merely to defer the difficulty without 
removing it, while there are other discordances, 
represented by Hansen’s empirical term depending 
on the action of Venus (which both Delaunay and 
Newcomb find by theory to be insensible), which 
seem to show that the mathematical theory of the 
moon’s motion, especially where terms of long 
period are concerned, is far from complete. 

The August Meteor Shower .—In the Bullettino 
Meteorologico delC Osservatorio del Collegio Romano 
P. Ferrari gives an account of the meteors radiat¬ 
ing from Perseus, which were observed at Rome, 
Oasale and Alessandria, from August 8 to 12, no 
fewer than 710 having been seen on August 10, be¬ 
tween 9 P.M. and 3 A.M., the greatest number 
noted in one hour being 168, or about two and a 
half per minute. The meteors seem to have been 
travelling in slightly different directions, but all 
included within a triangular space marked out 
nearly by the three stars a Persei, i Oassiopeiae, 
and 8 Oassiopeiae. It is in the discussion of the 
exact form and dimensions of such radiant spaces, 
and their relation to the parent comet, that the in¬ 
terest of meteor observations now centres. 

Spectroscopic observations of fifty of the 
meteors were made by Signor Arcimis di Oadice, 
the chief result being to show the presence of in¬ 
candescent sodium vapour in the train ; the spec¬ 
trum of the meteor itself was generally conti¬ 
nuous, but deficient in violet rays. Thi3 would 
seem to indicate a solid body at a temperature 
slightly below white heat. A meteorite observed 
on the same night (August 10) showed absorp¬ 
tion lines on a continuous spectrum. 

A Group of Meteorites .—Professor Tacchini, in 
the Mem one de’ Spettroscopisti Italian*, describes 
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a curious croup of meteorites which he observed 
on the evening of July 24. Three meteors as 
large as Jupiter were seen at first, and some 
seconds afterwards a fourth appeared suddenly; 
they moved at the same rate in parallel directions, 
and left brilliant trains behind them. 

The Sun's Parallax. —Dr. Galle has reduced 
forty-three observations of the small planet Flora, 
as compared with neighbouring stars, made at 
three southern and nine northern observatories for 
determination of the sun's parallax, in accordance 
with a suggestion made by him last year. Al¬ 
though the parallax of the planet Flora is only 
about one-third of that of Mars when nearest to 
us, the observation of a small point of light is so 
much more accurate than that of a planetary disk 
that Dr. Galle expected to get valuable results 
from corresponding measures made in the two 
hemispheres, though, of course, the approaching 
transit of Venus, if successfully observed, will 
give a far more trustworthy determination. From 
the whole forty-three measures of Flora Dr. Galle 
finds a parallax of 8" - 923, striking out eight ob¬ 
servations which differ more than 1" from the 
mean, he gets 8"'007 ; striking out thirteen which 
differ more than 0"'75, he obtains 8"‘858, the 
value which he considers most probable. If 
all the measures which differ more than 0"'5 
from the mean are rejected, reducing the number 
used to twenty-one, the value 8"'851 is obtained, 
while from eleven observations which show a 
discordance of less than 9"'25 a parallax of 
8"'841 results. As no reason whatever is given 
for rejecting the discordant observations, and 
as no criterion is fixed, the process seems to 
be somewhat arbitrary, and the close agreement 
of the adopted value 8"'85S with Leverrier's in¬ 
direct determination from the earth's action on 
Venus and Mars, and with other direct results 
obtained in recent times, must be looked upon as 
accidental. The investigation, however, shows, 
as Dr. Galle points out, that the value found is 
probably true within a few hundredths of a second, 
which is in itself a satisfactory result of the appli¬ 
cation of this new method. * Dr. Galle hopes to 
obtain still more accurate results from observa¬ 
tions of one of the fainter minor planets, Flora 
being rather too bright for accurate bisection with 
a spider line. 

Measures of Sinus awl its Companion. —From 
some recent observations of the minute star about 
which Sirius appears to be revolving, Mr. Wilson, 
of Rugby, has deduced a period of revolution of 
200 years in an orbit fifty times that of the earth, 
which would make the sum of the masses of 
Sirius and its companion rather more than three 
times that of the sun, whilst the light of the 
shir is more than 200 times that of our sun. The 
disproportion in brightness between Sirius and its 
faint companion appears to be the result of the 
high temperature of the former, and not of any 
great difference in size, since from the observed 
proper motions of Sirius in space, the centre of 
gravity about which both stars revolve is 
found to be one-third of the distance from Sirius 
to its companion, which latter would therefore 
appear to have a mass half that of Sirius, or about 
equal to that of our sun. In all this there is much 
uncertainty, Auwers having found for Sirius a 
period of fifty years, and a mass twelve times that 
of the sun, and very liberal allowance must be 
made for errors of observation, caused by the over¬ 
powering light of the bright star. 

The Parallax of Groombridge 1880.—In a paper 
communicated to the Academy of Sciences of 
Berlin, Dr. Auwers has discussed Johnson's ob¬ 
servations with the Oxford heliometer of the 
star Groombridge 1830, which on Recount of its 
large proper motion was considered likely to have 
a large annual parallax. Johnson, however, found 
that though its parallax appeared to be greater by 
about three-tenths of a second than that of one 
star near it, it was less than that of another 
star, from which its angular distance was measured, 


by nearly the same quantity, a result which would 
indicate, if the observations could be relied on, that 
the star Groombridge 1830 was at such a distance 
from us that light would take not more than ten 
years to reach us from the star, while from the 
second star above referred to it would take 
less than live rears; but the most probable con¬ 
clusion would be that the measures wero affected 
bv such errors that no certain inference could be 
drawn as to the parallax except that it was very 
small. With the view of eliminating these errors 
if possible, Dr. Auwers lias undertaken a fresh 
reduction of Johnson's observations, with an 
elaborate discussion of the probablo errors, and of 
the effect of a change in the magnifying power 
from 200 to 150 made in the course of the ob¬ 
servations. The net result of the whole investi¬ 
gation is substantially to confirm Johnson’s de¬ 
ductions from his observations, though these differ 
much from the results of other observers, who 
have found a parallax of a tenth of a second, cor¬ 
responding to a distance which would be traversed 
by light in some thirty years. Astronomers can 
hardly answer for such a quantity, but, adopting 
this matter provisionally, the star would be 
moving in space at the enormous rate of half a 
million of miles an hour, or eight times the ve¬ 
locity of the earth in its orbit. 

Micrometrical Observations of 500 Nebulae .— 
When attention was first directed to the nebulae, 
the object was rather to determine the laws of 
their distribution and their physical characteristics 
than to attempt to fix their positions accurately, 
though the latter is a matter of great importance 
to our knowledge of these strange objects, as by 
such observations we may hope in time to deter¬ 
mine their proper motions, and thus to get a notion 
of their probable distance, even if we cannot find 
it directly by observations for parallax. This 
work Dr. Schultz of Upsala has taken up, and now 
presents the results of more than eleven years of 
observation in a memoir, of which he has had a 
version printed in English. 

The advance in point of accuracy made by Dr. 
Schultz is very marked, and shows that the un¬ 
certainty inherent in the observation of these ob¬ 
jects has been very much over-estimated. Thus, 
while Sir W. Herschel’s observations are subject 
to a probable error of F or 2', which in Sir J. 
Ilerschel’s and D’Arrest's large catalogues is re¬ 
duced to 20", and in smaller catalogues by 
D’Arrest and Laugicr to G", the results in this 
memoir are probably true to 1", even when the 
nebula has only been observed on a single evening. 
This is a great improvement on any previous cata¬ 
logue, one of the best of which, that of Schonfeld, 
containing 235 nebulae, is liable to errors of 2" or 
8", whilst the probable error of Dr. Schultz’s 
results is less than three times that of a meridian 
observation of a star with a modem transit circle. 

The instrument used by Dr. Schultz was the 
Upsala thirteen feet refractor, with which over 
12,000 individual measures were made from 1803 
to 1874, notwithstanding great interruption to 
the observations of such faint objects from twi¬ 
light in summer, and the aurora in winter, not to 
mention the moon. In fact, Dr. Schultz concludes 
that Upsala is about the worst location possible 
for an observatory, and this assertion is borne out 
by the fact that he was only able to get observa¬ 
tions on 400 nights altogether, or thirty-five a 
year on the average, and these included many un¬ 
favourable evenings. On account of this climatic 
difficulty the work is not yet complete, the posi¬ 
tions of the stars used for comparison with the 
nebulae not having been in all cases accurately 
determined, so that the definitive positions of the 
nebulae are not given, but only their places as 
referred to these comparison stars. All the mea¬ 
sures were made with the parallel line micrometer. 

Though the catalogue is not as extensive as Dr. 
Schultz originally hoped to make it, yet it is by 
far the largest in which accuracy of the positions 
has been aimed at, and forms a really fundamental 
catalogue which only needs enlarging. 

Digitized 


Dr. Aschkrsos has recently published (liolu- 
nische Zeitung, pp. 609-047) a preliminary report 
on the botanical results of Rohli's' expedition for 
the exploration of the Libyan desert. The geo¬ 
graphy of the district traversed has already been 
described in this journal. Respecting the vegeta¬ 
tion we are told that it is the most barren ami 
desolate part visited by Rohlfs in all his travels in 
the Sahara. In some places there is an almost 
absolute absence of vegetation, and the whole 
number of species of plants collected in the desert 
proper, that is to say, at le:ist an hour's journey 
from either of the oases, was thirty-two, belonging 
to fourteen different orders. With the exception 
of three, all of them have been determined. One 
of the undetermined is perhaps a new species of 
Zggophi/llum, and the affinities of the others are not 
indicated; but it seems highly probable that not 
a single new species was discovered. This is a 
remarkable fact, but still not very surprising 
when we consider the geographical range, or area 
of distribution, of most of the desert plants. 
Twelve of the plants named were found only in 
one place, and most of these were represented bv 
few individuals, hence they constitute no striking 
feature of the general flora of the desert. Fagonia 
arabica and Aristida plumosa were exceedingly 
common, reappearing with wearisome monotony. 
It is scarcely necessary to mention that most 
desert plants assume a habit and peculiar develop¬ 
ment of their organs adapted to the conditions 
under which they exist. The peculiarities consist 
in a dense habit of growth, a development of 
spines, and a suppression of leaves or their trans¬ 
formation into fleshy organs. We may add a few 
words respecting the general distribution of the 
plants found by Ascherson. In the first place, 
desert plants generally, i.e. those of the Great 
Sahara, and the deserts of Arabia and Western 
Asia, have mostly a considerable range of distri¬ 
bution. Thus, twenty-two of the species collected 
by Ascherson extend to Asia, in addition to their 
distribution in Africa, and many of them to 
Beloochistan, Aft’ghanistan, Turkestan, and even 
farther to the north-east. Two extend to the 
Canary Islands, and two to the north shore of the 
Mediterranean. An extreme example is furnished 
by Fagonia cretica (including F. arabica and other 
synonyms), which occurs throughout the wanner 
parts of Asia, South Africa, the western side of 
North and South America, the Canary Islands, 
and South Europe. The leaves of the grasses 
mentioned above are rigid ami sharp-pointed. 
Some of the shrubby inhabitants of the desert, 
notably Tamariv, possess the power of emitting 
roots from any part of the stem, and as the shift¬ 
ing sands drift between them, .they usually form 
hillocks. Dr. Ascherson states that thev are fre¬ 
quently from ten to sixteen feet high. Near the 
oases plants become more numerous, and the 
oases themselves are in most cases very carefully 
cultivated. 

Wheat and barley are grown in winter, and rice 
and durra ( Sorghum rulgare ) in summer, with 
intermediate crops of clover, cotton and indigo- 
The gardens are enclosed with mud walls, topped 
with a network of the leaves of the date palm or 
the formidably armed branches of Acacia nilotica, 
or fenced in with the interwoven branches ot 
Acacia, Ca/gmris, &c. The most important fruit 
cultivated in the Libyan oases is the date, and it 
is said to be far superior in flavour to the variety 
grown in the Nile valley. Oranges and lemons 
of excellent quality, also apricots, and in smaller 
quantity peaches, apples, figs, sycomore tigs, 
plums, mulberries, pomegranates, carobs, Indian 
figs, nabak ( Zizgphus Spiwi-Christi ), muchet 
(Cordia Mgxa), and grapes are grown. The 
principal timber tree is Acacia nilotica (referred 
to A. arabica in Oliver's Flora of Tropical Africa)- 
Dr. Ascherson measured one' at Balat which 
was nearly eighteen feet in circumference, ami 
which he supposes to be the same tree measured by 
Edmonston in 1819. Among useful herbaceous 
plants cultivated we may note—cummin, rape-seed, 
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radish, mallow ( Malva parriflord), bammia ( Abel- 
moschut esculentus), meluchia ( Corchorus tritocu- 
laris), lupins, lucern, peas, beans, wild cucumbers, 
water-melons, coriander (as a vegetable !), tomatos, 
egg-plant, &c. &c. Ornamental plants, with the 
exception of a few roses in the gardens of the rich, 
are unknown in the oases. As a special mark of 
distinction a rose was presented to Rohlfe by the 
8cheik el Beled on the occasion of his leave- 
taking at Dghakel. 

The wild vegetation of the oases exceeded ex¬ 
pectations. Ninety-two species were found in 
1'arafreh, 180 in Dghakel, and Dr. Schweinfurth 
collected 225 in Khargeh. It would take us too 
far to enumerate beyond a few of the more re¬ 
markable plants. Naturally a great many of them 
are weeds of cultivation, and would disappear if 
cultivation were discontinued. A few new species 
were discovered, but they are closely allied to 
familiar forms. Characteristic plants are Citrullus 
Colocynthis, Calotropisproeera, Capparis aegyptiaca , 
Sodada decidua, Ibosojus Stephaniana, Cassia 
obovata, &c., as well as most of the plants found 
in the actual desert, C'unyza liorei, hitherto only 
reported from Sinai and Abyssinia, was dis¬ 
covered ; and the time Cyperus Mundtii was also 
* found. Two new mosses, Bryum Aschersonii, 0. 
Mull., and B. Korbianum, C. M., were detected 
near Dghakel: and three new species were found 
in the vicinity of Sioot, viz., Weissia Bohlfsiana, 
Bryum Bemelei, and Enthostodon curviapicujatus, 
C. M. 

Dr. Ascherson gives complete lists of all the 
plants observed in each of the oases, with indica¬ 
tions of their distribution, &c., and concludes 
with some interesting remarks on the fall and re¬ 
newal of the leaves of deciduous trees. It is 
worthy of note that he discovered fruits of Bala¬ 
nites aegyptiacum in some of the tombs near 
Dghakel, as the same fruit occurred amongst 
others sent to Kew from Thebes. 

The fact that the National Horticultural Es¬ 
tablishment at Kew is actively engaged, among 
other things, in propagating the new Liberian 
coffee plant, and sending it to various parts of 
the Empire where coilhe is cultivated, to replace 
the variety commonly grown, is perhaps of more 
commercial than scientific interest. The demand 
for this new variety appears to depend more upon 
its vigorous constitution than its superiority in 
other respects, though it is described as excelling 
the old variety both in fertility and flavour. 
But the original cause of this demand is of the 
utmost interest to the physiologist and the en¬ 
quirer into the laws governing the appearance and 
disappearance of certain forms of vegetable life. 
We are constantly hearing complaints from the 
vineyards and orange orchards of Europe, as well 
as from the coffee plantations, &c., of the tropics, 
of the losses attributable to an enfeebled constitu¬ 
tion, the result of long cultivation and in-breeding, 
as it were, of the same varieties. All the facts 
seem to indicate that races of plants, like races of 
animals, gradually die out, and more rapidly 
under certain conditions. The Liberian colfee is 
a variety of the same species as the common 
coffee; and the North American vines, that suffer 
very little, or not at all, from the attacks of the 
Phylloxera, are closely allied to the European 
species. 

One of the most interesting of recent additions 
to the excellent botanical museum at Kew is a 
series of sections of the tuberous rootstocks of the 
remarkable Rubiaceous epiphytical genera, Myr- 
tnecodta and Hydnophytum. Both genera have 
long been imperfectly known from the figures in 
the Herbarium Andtoinense of Rumphius, and also 
the peculiarity that the tuberous thalloid base, or 
rootstock, serves as a nest for ants ; but late ex¬ 
plorations in the Pacific islands and tropical 
Australia have furnished more complete materials 
and revived the curiosity of naturalists. Since 
the publication of Darwin’s works, botanists have 
been paying far more attention to the innumerable 


modifications of the various organs of plants, and 
their adaptations to certain ends. The investiga¬ 
tion of this class of biological phenomena is of the 
most attractive, and we believe Mr. James Britten, 
of the British Museum, is at the present time en¬ 
gaged upon a paper treating not only of the genera 
mentioned, but also of the Melastomaceous plants 
whose leaves are provided with vesicles at the 
base, the hollow-stemmed C'ecropia and Triplaris, 
and the Acacias with hollow stipular spines, all 
of which afford shelter to different species of the 
Formicidae. W’e look forward with much in¬ 
terest to the appearance of the paper in question, 
as the little known to naturalists on this subject 
is scattered about in various books of travel. 

Botanists will be pleased to learn that the 
plants of Gay’s herbarium, presented to the 
national collection at Kew by Dr. Hooker, are 
now nearly all incorporated and available for use. 
This collection is extremely rich in European 
species, and many curious cultivated plants, in 
which Kew was relatively poor. 

We understand that Mr. Melliss' work on the 
natural history of St. Helena is rapidly approach¬ 
ing completion. It is not to be of a purely 
scientific character; in fact, it will be adapted to 
the demands of the general reader. Nevertheless, 
the peculiarities of the flora, &c. will not be 
neglected. Nearly all of the indigenous plants 
are absolutely endemic, and some of them are now 
only known in the dried state, while others are 
fast disappearing and must soon become extinct. 
Plates will be given of the endemic species. It 
is satisfactory to know that the Kew Herbarium 
contains a tolerably good series of specimens of 
most of these interesting plants that have come 
to the knowledge of botanists; hut Dr. Hooker 
(Insular Floras, p. 7) computes that probably a 
hundred peculiar species were extiipated before 
botanists nad an opportunity of investigating the 
vegetable products of the island. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Linnean Society ( Thursday, November 5). 

G. J. Altman, M.D., President, in the Chair. 
Mr. J. G. Baker followed up his previous papers 
on the sub-orders Liliaceao and Tulipeao of the 
Liliaceae by a very elaborate treatise on the 
sub-order Asparngeae and the remaining small 
groups referred bv him to the Liliaceae. Under 
this order Mr. Baker includes the Gilliesiaceae, 
Melanthaceae, Trilliaceae, Roxburghiaceae, &c., 
of other authors, a course that is scarcely so 
convenient for practical purposes as a separa¬ 
tion into smaller orders, and one that many 
botanists will probably not accept. Doubt¬ 
less there is some difficulty in assigning the 
limits of the smaller groups as independent 
orders. The Smilnceae are not associated with 
the Liliaceae by Mr. Baker, as is done by some 
botanists. On the other hand, Lindley's class of 
Dictyogens cannot be maintained. One of the 
distinguishing characters of the Liliaceae and 
Simlaceae is in the ovules, and this holds good 
for all that have been examined : in the former 
they are anatropous and in the latter orthotropous. 
The curious tribe of Aspidistreae having a mush¬ 
room-like stigma, completely shutting in the sta¬ 
mens, which are sessile at the base of the perianth, 
puzzled Mr. Baker as to the manner in which im¬ 
pregnation is effected. Some of these plants are 
quite hardy in this country, and, therefore, this 
point might easily be investigated. 


Royal Astronomical Society ( Friday, Nov. 13). 
At the first meeting of the session, which was 
held in the new apartments in Burlington House, 
Professor Adams, President, in the Chair, Sir 
George Airy gave an account of the present state 
of the Transit of Venus enterprise. lie began by 
calling attention to the expedition equipped on 
such a splendid scale by Lord Lindsay for obser¬ 


vation at the Mauritius; and then remarking that 
no change whatever had been made in the original 
plan, although assertions to the contrary have 
more than once been made, gave a statement of 
what was known of the proceedings of the various 
parties at the five stations selected by Great Bri¬ 
tain—viz. Egypt, the Sandwich Islands, Rodri¬ 
guez, New Zealand, and Kerguelen Island. 

In Egypt the chief station is to be Cairo, 
where Captain Ord Browne, R.A., is quartered, 
with Thebes as a subsidiary station fer the 
photo-heliograph under Captain Abney’s manage¬ 
ment, Mr. Hunter being charged with the tele¬ 
graphic arrangements at Alexandria and Suez, for 
determining by telegraph the longitude of Cairo 
referred to Greenwich, and of Aden referred to 
Cairo. Thanks to the good offices of Lord Derby, 
the Khedive has shown the greatest attention to 
the party, and has placed the railways and tele¬ 
graphs at their disposal, besides lending a govern¬ 
ment steamer for the transport of Captain Abney’s 
detachment to Thebes, and, what is perhaps of 
equal importance, providing a guard for the pro¬ 
tection of the instruments. If all goes well, it is 
hoped that a telegram will be received at Green¬ 
wich before sunrise of December 9, announcing 
the success of the Egyptian expedition. 

With regard to the Sandwich Isles, the only 
information received as yet is, that the party hail 
arrived safely, and been presented to his Majesty 
the King, who had assigned Captain Tuprnan a 
plot of ground on which the - instruments for the 
principal station were being erected. The auxiliary 
stations would be at Hawaii and Niihau, the two 
extreme islands of the group, where Professor 
Forbes and Mr. Johnson are to be located re¬ 
spectively. 

At Rodriguez, Lieutenant Neate, R.N., has 
overcome the difficulties of landing delicate, 
though heavy instruments over a coral reef, and 
has co-operated with Mr. Gill, Lord Lindsay's 
able assistant at the Mauritius, in determining 
the difference of longitudes of their stations by 
means of Lord Lindsay’s forty-three chronometers, 
which have been twice carried backwards and 
forwards between the two islands by Commander 
Wharton, of 1I.M.S. Shearwater. Of the New 
Zealand expedition nothing has been heard, except 
that their ship, the Merope, had arrived safely. 
The Kerguelen party, under Father Perrv’s chnrge, 
have not been quite so fortunate as the others, 
having been detained two months at the Cape by 
the break-down of the ship whicli was to carry 
them on; however, they got oil’ eventually on 
September 18, but in consequence of this delay 
the Americans and Germans would be first in the 
field, and thus get the first choice of stations. In 
order that news of the observations of the transit 
may be received as soon as possible in this country 
from Kerguelen’s Island, Messrs. Green have very 
liberally offered to let one of their ships call on 
the way to Australia, though the island is some¬ 
what out of the usual track. A telegram can then 
be sent from Melbourne. In conclusion, Sir George 
Airy pointed out the great importance of accurate 
determinations of longitude, even where both 
ingress and egress would be observed, and corrected 
some erroneous opinions which had been published 
on this point. Remarking that it was not more 
than an even chance that the weather would be 
fine at a particular station for any definite obser¬ 
vation, according to the experience both of M. 
Struve and himself, he pointed out that it was 
fifteen to one against its being fine both for ingress 
and egress at each of two selected stations, while 
it was an even chance that ingress would be ob¬ 
served at both stations, or that egress would be 
similarly observed. That is to say, the chance of 
getting useful observations in the case considered 
would be one half if the longitudes of the stations 
were determined, but only one-sixteenth without 
them. It was,, he supposed, from a tacit recogni¬ 
tion of this fact that the Germans laid such stress 
on the determination of the longitudes of their 
stations, that they were willing to undergo the 
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labour and expense of working out a most elaborate 
network of telegraphic longitudes. 

A letter from Professor Newcomb, U.S.N., was 
read, giving an account of the state in which 
Delaunay left his great work, The Lunar Theory. 
From this it appeared, that though the greater 
portion was complete, there remained much to be 
done before tables could be formed, and this work 
it was understood that M. Loewy, of the Paris 
Observatory, was prepared to undertake. 

Mr. Dunkin, the honorary secretary, then read a 
paper by Professor Asaph Hall, U.S.N., which pro¬ 
voked some discussion. The author sought to prove 
that Sir W. Herschel had actually observed Ariel 
and Umbriel, the two interior satellites of Uranus, 
and was therefore the discoverer of these as well as 
of the other two, a view which Mr. Lassell, the 
discoverer of the two satellites in question, was 
inclined to dispute. 

There were a large number of communications 
which were taken as read, and which will appear 
in the forthcoming number of the Monthly 
Notices. 

New Shakstere Society (November 13). 

F. J. Furntvall, Esq., Director, in the Chair. 
The paper (read by Mr. Alexander J. Ellis) was 
by Professor J. K. Ingram, LL.D., of Trinity 
College, Dublin, “ On the Weak Endings of Shak- 
spere,” with some account of the history of the 
'Verse-Tests in general. The sixteen weak end¬ 
ings are “ and, but ( = L. sed, and = except), by, 
for, from, if, on, nor, or, than, that, to, with.” 
The fifty-four light-endings are “ am, are, art, be, 
been, but ( = only), can, could, did, do, does, dost, 
ere, had, has, hast, have, he, how, I, into, his, like, 
mav, might, shall, shalt, she, should, since, so, 
such, they, thou, though, through, till, upon, was, 
we, were, what, when, where, which, while, 
whilst, who, whom, why, will, would, yet 
(= tamen), you.” The following is an extract 
from the Professor's table of these endings in 
Shakspere’s late plays, whose order alone they 
help to settle:— 
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College for Men and Women, Queen Square, 
Bloomsbury ( Saturday, November 14). 

Mr. Newton, of the British Museum, lectured on 
Greek Inscriptions. After an introductory sketch 
of their collection and publication, the lecturer 
drew attention to their great historical and phi¬ 
lological value, and to the consequent increased 
use of them by contemporary scholarship. Having 
stated that Greek inscriptions might be divided 
into the three great groups of political, religious, 
and private, he spoke in some detail of those of 
Athens. The most important of the Athenian 
inscriptions were the tribute-lists, the study of 
which had led to very interesting historical re¬ 
sults ; the treasure-lists, which showed the prac¬ 
tical genius of those who drew them up; ana the 
lists of the dockyard. 

The historical inscriptions of other Greek States 
were then noticed, particularly those bearing on 
the relations of sovereigns and free cities, arbitra¬ 
tions, public services, the institution of proxeni, 


and, descending to the Homan dominion, the let¬ 
ters of the Emperors and their other public mani¬ 
festoes. Mr. Newton next passed in review in¬ 
scriptions relating to Greek religious rites and to 
the manner in which land was held under temples, 
and slaves were freed by sale to a divinity, and 
also the inscriptions found on dedicated objects. 
He concluded with a reference to those inscrip¬ 
tions which, though not of a monumental cha¬ 
racter, had an historical value—such as the tax- 
gatherers’ receipts in Egypt written on potsherds 
and the stamped handles of wine-jars, by which 
we can trace the lines of ancient commerce in the 
Mediterranean and the Euxine. 


Entomological Society (Monday, Nov. 16). 

J. W. Dunning, Esq., M.A., F.L.S., Vice-presi¬ 
dent, in the Chair. Mr. Higgins exhibited some 
rare species of Cetoniidae from Borneo ; among 
them were Lomaptera Jligginsii, 0 . Janson, and 
a remarkable Dynastiform insect, named by Count 
Castelnau Westwoodia Hoicittii. Also two smaller 
specimens which had been supposed to be females 
of the last-named species, but were, more probably, 
females of an unknown species. The secretary 
exhibited a collection of fine species of Lepidoptera 
from Natal, which had been sent by Mr. W. D. 
Gooch for determination. The Rev. O. Pickard, 
Cambridge, sent notes on the curious spider’s nest 
exhibited at the last meeting. It was unknown 
to him, and had it not been for a remark in Mr. 
Ward’s letter implying that the nest he found 
belonged to a geometrical web, he should have 
conjectured that it was the work of an Agelena. 
If, however, the nest was appurtenant to a geome¬ 
trical web, it must belong to a spider of the family 
Epeirides. He did not think the sand in the nest 
was at all designed as ballast, but as a protection 
from the rays of the sun, and also from parasites. 
Mr. Smith remarked that the mud-coating of the 
nest of Agelena brunnea did not preserve that 
species from parasites, as he had often bred a 
species of Pezomachus from the nests; and he 
believed, in those cases, the eggs were attacked 
before the mud coating was added. Mr. Cham¬ 
pion exhibited some rare species of British Coleo- 
ptera, viz., Apian Ityei, Abdera triguttata, Lymexy- 
lon navale, Athous subfuscus, Sylvanus similis, and 
Apion sanguineum. 


Geological Society (Wednesday, November 18). 
J. Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. Evi¬ 
dence was brought forward by ProfessorOwen, tend¬ 
ing to show that a peculiar form of “ sea-cow,” or 
Sirenian Mammal, existed in the shallow waters 
from which the upper part of the Egyptian Num- 
mulitic Limestone was deposited. The evidence 
consisted of part of the cranium, and the cast of 
the interior representing the entire brain and the 
base of the myelon. These parts sufficiently show 
that the creature to which they refer was allied 
to the manatees and dugongs of the present day, 
to the recently extinct Ehytina Stelleri, and to the 
fossil Halitherium. Professor Owen’s fossil, which 
he terms Eotherium Aegyptiacum, was obtained 
from the limestone which is quarried in the Mo- 
kattam cliffs, south of Cairo, and is of special in¬ 
terest as carrying the range of the Sirenia back to 
Eocene times.—In a paper “ On the Geology 
of North-West Lincolnshire,” the Rev. J. E. 
Cross described the structure of a district 
bounded on three sides by the rivers Humber, 
Trent, and Ancholme. The chief physical features 
are three escarpments running north and south, 
and presenting bold faces to the west. The valley 
of the Trent is excavated in Keuper beds, and no 
representatives of theRhaetic senes have yet been 
found between these beds and the overlying Lias. 
In the lower zones of the Lias are found such 
fossils as Ammonites angulatus, A. Bucklandi, and 
A. semi-costat.us. A band of ironstone, largely 
worked around Frodingham and Scanthorpe, is 
shown by the associated fossils to be referable to 


the lower portion of the Lower Lias, and has 
therefore no geological connexion with the cele¬ 
brated Cleveland ironstone which occurs in the 
Marlstone, or Middle Lias. The Lincolnshire ore 
is highly calcareous, and consequently needs to be 
mixed with siliceous ores, in order to be advan¬ 
tageously smelted. The ore worked at Caythorpe, 
near Grantham, may be on the same geological 
horizon. Following the Lincolnshire ironstone 
is a blue marl containing such fossils as A. oxyno- 
tus, which is succeeded by a seam of iron ore 
charged with pectens. The Middle Lias is not 
strongly represented, but contains characteristic 
fossils ; one part being termed the “ Rhynchonella 
bed,” in consequence of the prevalence of R. 
tetraedra. Above the Upper Lias comes the “ Lin¬ 
colnshire Limestone,” representing the Inferior 
Oolite; and this is succeeded by strata on the 
horizon of the Great Oolite and Gombrash. East 
of the valley of the Ancholme the Chalk sets in, 
and rises into the range of the Lincolnshire Wolds. 
The author exhibited a number of finely-preserved 
fossils, including several new species which await 
description. 


FINE ART. 

RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO DURER LITERATURE. 
(Secrnid Article: Diirer's Enigmatical Engravings.) 

Diirer StuJien. Versnch einer Erklarnng 
schwer zu deutender Kupfersticho A. 
Diirers, Von Max Allihn. (Leipzig, 1871.) 
Diirer Studien. Four Articles contributed to 
the Zeitsclirift fur BihJende Kunst in 1873 
and 1874. By Adolf Rosenberg. 

A MORE scientific method of enquiry than 
the idle process of riddle-guessing so long 
in vogue has at the present day been brought 
to bear upon the enigmas of Diirer’s art. 
These enigmas have from the earliest times 
severely taxed the ingenuity of commenta¬ 
tors. Endless are the speculations to which 
they have given rise, and the hypotheses 
that have been framed to explain them ; but, 
strange to say, no perfectly satisfactory in¬ 
terpretation has ever yet been offered of 
Diirer’s meaning in several of his smaller, 
and two or three of his larger and best 
known engravings. “ Diirer,” wrote F. von 
Schlegel in his Reise-Beschreibungen, “ ap¬ 
pears to me like the originator of a new and 
noble system of thought, burning with the 
zeal of a first pure inspiration, and eager to 
diffuse his deeply-conceived and probably true 
and great ideas.” If so, it were, indeed, to 
be lamented that these ideas should be lost 
for want of understanding the system of 
thought that originated them. But there is 
no reason to suppose that Albrecht Diirer, 
like Leonardo da Vinci, forestalled by his in¬ 
tellectual insight the development of a later 
age; if, therefore, we find thoughts and feel¬ 
ings ascribed to him that were not the natu¬ 
ral growth of his time and country, we may 
well doubt that they were his. His meaning 
will much more likely be found by studying 
the culture of the age in which he lived, by 
observing the influences at work in the circle 
in which he moved, and by comparing his 
work with that of other artists with whom 
he was likely to have had common associa¬ 
tions. Several German commentators have 
of late been making researches in this 
direction, and this is the point of view 
from which Dr. Max Allihn in particular 
criticises former interpretations of several 
of the most difficult of Durer’s prints, and 
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offers his own solution of their meanings. 
He has searched in the writings of moralists 
and humourists, of Minnesingers and Meis- 
tersingers, for elucidations of the thought 
of the artist, and has found many analogies 
between the conceptions of other German 
masters who delighted in allegory and those 
of Diirer. 

The symbolism of the large print usually 
called The Cheat Fortune —but considered by 
Hausmann, Passavant, Eye, Von Retberg, 
and many other writers, to be the Nemesis 
mentioned so often in Durer’s journal, has 
certaiply been placed almost beyond doubt 
by Dr. Allihn’s thorough method of investi¬ 
gation. The difficulty in the way of ac¬ 
cepting it as Fortune has always been that 
the naked female figure standing on a ball 
in the clouds, and holding in her hands a 
chalice and a bridle, has none of the attri¬ 
butes of the blind goddess—none of the at¬ 
tributes, at least, by which we are accus¬ 
tomed to recognise her. But it seems that, 
in the fifteenth century, it was by no means 
uncommon to represent Fortune standing on 
a ball, or with a ball as her attribute. 
Several middle-age poets speak of the ball 
as well as of the wheel of Fate. The latter 
symbol was, it is true, most common ; but it 
is easy to understand that, for artistic pur¬ 
poses, the former might be more serviceable. 
The chalice and the bridle are not so easily 
explained. The chalice, however, is not nn- 
frequently met with in art as expressive of 
riches or well-being, and also as meaning 
the temptation of riches—as, for instance, 
the golden cup that the woman of the Apo¬ 
calypse holds in her hand. The bridle, on 
the other hand, is an emblem of oppression, 
slavery, and perhaps of resistance opposed 
to temptation. In an engraving by H. 
Aldegrever we have a figure very similar to 
Durer’s Great Fortune—evidently, indeed, 
inspired by it—holding in one hand a cha¬ 
lice, and in the other a serpent, with a bridle 
hanging over the arm that holds forth the 
chalice. Several other variations of this 
conception occur in German art, but the 
most remarkable is a figure by Holbein that 
Max Allihn has found in a border illustration 
of a book published by the celebrated Fro- 
bensius, of Basel, in 1532. 

The Table of Cebes, an allegorical repre¬ 
sentation of human life often employed in the 
Middle Ages, is the subject of this border, 
and in it Holbein has depicted Fortune as a 
winged figure standing on a ball in the 
clouds, and holding in her hands exactly the 
same emblems as Durer’s Fortune. The out¬ 
ward form of the two figures is somewhat 
different, but the idea is unmistakeably the 
same, and as if to leave no doubt as to the 
signification of this idea, Holbein has written 
in plain characters above the head of the 
goddess the name Fortuna. Moreover, two 
groups of mortals lie to the right and left: 
the poor, miserable, and oppressed, over whom 
the bridle is suspended; and the rich and 
happy, decked in fine clothes and feathers, 
to whom the chalice is offered, but whose 
condition may quickly be altered by the roll¬ 
ing of the ball. 

Here, then, we have a plain solution of the 
difficulty ; for if a figure holding bridle and 
chalice meant Fortune in Holbein’s language, 
it is natural to suppose it meant the same 


in Durer’s. But if so, how reconcile this 
view with the Nemesis theory ? Diirer un¬ 
doubtedly called one of his larger prints 
Nemesis, and what other remains that he 
could possibly have so designated ? Dr. Max 
Allihn’s method is here of great service, for 
it leads to the induction that Diirer meant 
by his Nemesis not the avenging goddess of 
the Greeks, but a Fate goddess, who distri¬ 
butes alike both good and evil—a concep¬ 
tion not at all at variance with the under¬ 
standing of his time. Thus Erasmus, in the 
Encomium Moriae, speaks of “Rhamnusia 
re mm humanarum fortunatrixand Vin¬ 
cenzo Cartari, in his Imagini dei Dei degli 
Antichi, describes her as “ la Dea che punisce 
i maluagi e da premio ai buoniand in 
another place, “ Nemesi .... opprime i 
troppo superbi e solleva gli humili.” 

This exactly tallies with Diirer’s idea of a 
goddess who is the disposer of human things, 
of a “ Fortuna-Nemesis,” as she is called by 
Dr. Max Allihn, who may really claim to 
have propounded a well-founded theory con¬ 
cerning this print, in place of the unverified 
hypotheses of numerous other commenta¬ 
tors. The late Mr. Holt’s wonderful story, 
by which he made out the figure to have 
been designed by Diirer to represent Mar¬ 
garet the Regent of the Netherlands, must, 
it is to be feared, fall to the ground, with his 
other clever invention, by which he proved, 
to his own satisfaction at all events, that the 
Knight, Death and Devil was the Nemesis. 

The interpretations that Dr. Max Allihn 
offers of some of the other enigmatical en¬ 
gravings are not quite so satisfactory. It is 
difficult, for instance, to accept the subject 
known variously as the Four Naked Women, 
the Three Graces, and The Witches (Bartsch 
75; Heller 861), as a representation of Female 
Vanity ; for, in spite of. the elaborate head¬ 
dresses of these perplexing ladies, it is im¬ 
possible to imagine that their charms can 
have led them to the sin of vanity. Four 
more ugly female figures have seldom been 
depicted, and it seems much more likely that 
Diirer intended by them some reference to 
the terrible belief in witchcraft that was one 
of the curses of the Middle Ages. Durer’s 
monogram appears in the corner of this 
plate, but it has been supposed by several 
commentators that it was merely copied by 
him from an earlier master. It is just pos¬ 
sible that the mysterious letters O.G.H., that 
appear beneath the hanging ball with the 
date 1497, were the initials of the unknown 
artist, and the date also that of the time at 
which he executed the work; for, as Nagler 
has pointed out, the engraving of the Four 
Naked Women belongs in execution to 
Durer’s later rather than to his earlier 
time; and it is therefore strange to find it 
dated 1497, the earliest date on his copper¬ 
plates. 

Neither is the explanation very plain by 
which the naked man who sits on a bank 
holding in his grasp a woman dressed in the 
costume of the early part of the fifteenth 
cei^ury (Bartsch 93 ; Heller 893), is made 
out to be an Incubus. Far more probable 
seems Herr Adolf Rosenberg’s interpretation 
of the subject as an impersonation of Envy. 
This solution of the riddle has, at all events, 
the advantage of being an old one, for Herr 
Rosenberg has found on a copy of the print 


in the Berlin collection the inscription Der 
Neidhart in old and nearly effaced Gothic 
characters. A verse in Sebastian Brand’s 
Narrenschiff also describes Envy as having 

“. . . . Ein bleichen mnnd 
Durr, mager, er ist wie ein hund 
Sein augen rot und sieht nieman 
Mit ganzen vollen augen an,” 


a description that entirely agrees with the 
repulsive wretch Diirer has drawn. 

Herr Rosenberg is the latest interpreter 
of the Diirer enigmas. In four articles, 
entitled “ Diirer Studien,” contributed at 
various dates since May, 1873, to the Zeit- 
schrift fur Bildende Kunst, he has carefully 
analysed the prints known as the Woman 
and the Wildman (called by Bartsch Le 
Violent, and by Von Retberg Der Tod), which, 
as before said, he interprets as Envy; the 
offer of Love (Bartsch 93 ; Heller 891), in¬ 
terpreted as a warning against unequal mar¬ 
riage. The Four Naked Women construed as a 
Death dance, and the Great Fortune-, con¬ 
cerning which he agrees in the main with 
Max Allihn, but brings forward arguments 
to prove that the Fortuna is a portrait of 
a member of the Tucher family. 

None of these solutions except the first 
has much novelty, nor are the prints they 
seek to explain of any great interest. 

Strange to say, neither Max Allihn nor 
Rosenberg attempts to solve the mystery of 
the subject known as the Knight, Death 
and Devil. This celebrated print, more 
than any other, perhaps, has puzzled the 
wisdom of commentators. Vasari calls it a 
symbol of Human Fortitude, and it has 
sometimes gone by that name ; others havo 
seen in it a representation of the Christian 
Knight (another of its titles), while others, 
again, taking a different view of the Knight’s 
character, describe him as an evil man 
going forth on some bad errand, for whom 
Death and the Devil are lying in wait. 

Von Eye considers that Diirer probably 
had in his mind the personification of the 
noblest type of German character, and re¬ 
cognises in the Knight “ the upright German 
man who will not be restrained from realis¬ 
ing his idea by the depths and horrors of 
life ; ” and Dr. Waagen decides that “ ni la 
Mort ni le Diable n’arrete un brave et loyal 
chevalier.” 

All these interpretations, and many more 
that might be quoted, are based on the 
assumption that Diirer had some profound 
ethical meaning in his Knight, Death, and 
Devil. But is this certain ? No doubt he 
meant to teach some moral lesson by it, but 
may not this lesson have been simply the 
solemn truth so frequently insisted upon by 
the art of his time, that “ in the midst of life 
we are in death ” ? The skeleton of Death 
was a familiar image in the fifteenth century. 
In Holbein’s famous Dance we see the 


ghastly figure discrowning the Emperor, 
lurking behind the preacher in the pulpit, 
robbing the miser of his gold, seizing the 
Friar by the hood, and conquering the 
mighty noble. In the Death dances of other 
artists, and in other moral representations 
of the age, we find the same lesson enforced. 
In Durer’s own art also, death is often 


present. While a loving fifteenth-century 
couple are taking a quiet walk (Bartsch 94 ; 
Heller 884), Death peeps out at them from 
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behind a tree; in one of his drawings, 
Death is looking over the shoulder of a 
young lady who is adorning herself at a 
looking-glass; and in the coat of arms 
known as that of the “Death’s Head,” a 
skull is the only emblazonment on the es¬ 
cutcheon. 

This idea of Death as the all-powerful was, 
indeed, ever lurking in Diirer’s mind, and 
the Knight , Death, and Devil may be taken 
as the noblest expression of it. An armed 
knight rides forth on some bold enterprise, 
confident in his own strength, and with his 
will resolutely set towards the accomplish¬ 
ment of some definite purpose. But Death 
on his lame horse keeps up with the rider, 
and the Knight’s strength will be of no 
avail and his purpose never accomplished. 
The foul fiend that follows so close behind 
docs not necessarily indicate that this pur¬ 
pose was a bad one, as many commentators 
have supposed, for the same kind of one- 
homed animal-demon pokes at Christ with 
a spear in that strange engraving of the 
Passion series, Christ’s Descent into Hell. In 
this latter subject Satan is evidently “ wroth 
to see his kingdom fail.” Diirer, in his 
journal, calls the Knight, Death, and Devil 
simply Kin Reiter. He mentions it twice. 

The Melancolia is another enigmatical 
print that has given rise to endless con¬ 
jecture. Dr. Max Allilm brings much ad¬ 
ditional evidence to show that Diirer meant 
it as a representation of one of the Four 
Temperaments, or complexions as they were 
sometimes called, a common subject of spe¬ 
culation in his day: and that the “ I ” after 
the word “ Melancolia ” on the scroll refers 
to its having been intended by him as the 
first of a series never accomplished. This 
has always seemed the most probable hy¬ 
pothesis, and very likely no farther idea was 
in Diirer’s mind when he conceived that 
grand winged woman ; but a great artist’s 
creations often transcend the bounds of his 
knowledge, and reveal truths to others that 
he himself only saw as dim images. No in¬ 
terpretations, fortunately, can do away with 
the sense of mystery that excites our minds 
whenever we study Diirer’s art. There is 
no analytical process known that can give 
us the exact constituents of genius. 

Mary M. Heaton. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRENCH ARTISTS. 

Tins exhibition, housed at No. 10S New Bond 
Street, opened on November 10. There is a great 
deal of talent in it: indeed the pictures which 
do not reach at least the level of clever and deci¬ 
sive sketching-work form but a small minority. 
The contributing artists know what they are about, 
and so no doubt does the Director. M. Durund- 
Ruel. The more salient examples belong to the 
landscape section: in figure-subjects there is little 
of leading importance, but plenty of skill. 

Rent-day, by Kobert-Fleury, painted ns far back 
as 1*4! >, comes among the foremost. This work 
is evidently done with a view to the manner of 
Itembrandt: it has much expression anil no lack of 
character, but the colour is too hot to be agreeable. 
M. Legros sends three heads, each of them inte¬ 
resting in its way. The first is a Portrait of T. 
If'uolner, Rsq., A.R.A., a good picture and recog¬ 
nisable likeness, but with a certain bluflhess of 
physiognomy which looks perhaps rather Flemish 
titan Knglish. The hand is gloved, and poised in 
the waistcoat-pocket: which seems a pity, as one 
naturally expects, in the portrait of a sculptor, to 


te his hand uncovered. The Portrait of Mrs. 

. . (No. 68) is the least satisfactory of the three, 
although the quiet drab tints of colour, opposed 
to the full-hued pink of the flesh, are of true 
painter-like quality. The Study of a Head ■ 1: 5) 
is extremely fine. It represents a dark and rather 
fat Spanish or French woman of some thirty-five 
years of age; an interesting face, with much ca¬ 
pability of emotion. The deep-tinted but clear 
flesh, the neutral background, and the varying 
shades of black or sombre brown in dress, veil, 
and hair, with one gold ear-ring showing as a 
point of richness and relief, make up a memorable 
piece of pure reserved colour. The work com¬ 
bines the facility of a sketcher with seriousness of 
study, and is in both ways masterly. With this 
we may compare the Study of a Head by Ribot 
(15) ; also the work of a trained and sure execu¬ 
tant, and fairly like a Velasquez, but a dull and 
ugly one. The girl who sat for this portrait must 
surely have had scant justice done to her. 

Other works which should be looked at are The 
Breakfast-table, E. Duez; Scene de Ballet, E. 
Degas, merely laid in, but with much truth of a 
certain kind; Roybet’s two contributions, The 
Beer-drinker, and The Card-players-, The Lady in 
White Dress, by Alfred Stevens, slight, hut, as 
usual, telling; Washing on the Seine, Boldini, very 
clever in touch and general management, but 
somewhat raw in colour; Scene, in Tunis, R. Le- 
grand, a minute piece of finished precision; Return 
from the Battue, Jules Ferry; A Caravan on its 
Way to the Sea, V. nuguet; Sifting Wheat, 
Feven-Perrin, combining something of the style 
of Millet's peasant-subjects with purposely statu¬ 
esque pose; and the Mother and Child of J. De 
Vriendt, one of the followers of Baron Levs. 

W e reserve for another article the landscapes 
in the Gallery, and other miscellaneous works. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


GENERAL CUNNINGHAM'S DISCOVERIES AT 
BnARHUT. 

We called attention some time ago (Academt, 
August 1) to the important discoveries latelv 
made by General Cunningham, the Director of 
the Archaeological Survey in India. They were 
dwelt on by Mr. Grant Duff in his address before 
the Archaeological Section of the International 
Congress of Orientalists, and excited the keenest 
interest among foreign scholars who were then 
present. Unfortunately, no sketches or photo¬ 
graphs of the ruins of Bharhut had been sent 
from India in time for the Congress. General 
Cunningham, however, has now returned to 
Bharhut (this is his own spelling of the name), 
and is at present engaged in taking photographic 
copies of all that is important among the ruins 
of the old Buddhist Stupa. Some of them have 
been received, and convey an idea of the real 
state in which the sculptures and the inscriptions 
are found. On the pillar which contains the 
scene of the Jetavana garden being bought 
bv Anathapintfaka by covering the ground 
with pieces of gold, we see indeed something 
that may he construed as representing that 
famous event: but it is doubtful whether, with¬ 
out the inscription underneath, anyone, even 
if he possessed the learning and sagacity of Mr. 
Beal, could have guessed its real meaning. The 
inscription, of which there is both a small photo¬ 
graph ami a nibbing on paper, is likewise not 
quite clear. In the centre some of the letters are 
injured, and as it now stands it is difficult to 
discover the exact grammatical construction. It 
reads:— 

“getavnna anAdha (tha) pedi ko da (?) ti ko ti sam 
thateua keta (to).” 

The letter read dh in Anddha, may be meant for 
fh, but pediko cannot be made to stand for pinAaka 
or pivAada, nor can ketd stand for krito,“ bought.” 
Samthata might be the Sanskritsamstrita, spread¬ 
ing out. As the number of inscriptions seems 
considerable, they may in time throw light on 


each other, and enable ns to form a more exact 
idea of the Pali dialect in which they are written. 
At present, the interpretation must be considered 
as hypothetical only. 

General Cunningham is fully aware how much 
depends on fixing a date for these ruins. The 
style of the architecture, the character of the 
sculptures, the shape of the letters, all would 
seem to point to an early date, to a date anterior 
to our era; but the less positive archaeologists are 
in fixing dates on such evidence, the better for 
the free progress of scientific enquiry. General 
Cunningham’s chief argument in favour of as¬ 
cribing the original building to the age of Asoka, 
is derived from an inscription engraved on one of 
the pillars of the East Gateway. It reads as 
follows:— 

“Siiganam rage ragna gaglputasa visadevasa potena 
gatiputasa agaragasa pute»a vaAAiputoua dhana- 
bhiitina karitam torana/a eilakammata Aa upamna.” 

Bdbu Rajendra Lai Mittra, whom General Cun¬ 
ningham consulted, explained it:— 

“ In the kingdom of Sugana (Srughna) this Toran 
with its ornamental stone work and plinth was caused 
to be made by King Dhanabhuti, son of VaAAi and 
Agaraga, son of Gati, and grandson of Visa, son of 
Gagi.” 

A comparison with the original shows that the 
translation cannot be accepted, and General Cun- 
nigliam has therefore proposed the following:— 

“ In the kingdom of Sugana, this Toran (ornamental 
arch), with its carved stone work and plinth, was 
caused to bo made by YaAAiputras pupil, Raga 
Dhanabhuti, the son of Gatiputra’s pupil. Agaraga, 
and the grandson of Gaglputra’s pupil, Yisva Deva." 

General Cunningham points out that two of 
these names, Gatiputra and VaAAiputra had al¬ 
ready appeared in the Bhilsa inscriptions, and he 
holds that Gagiputra, Gatiputra, and YiiAAiputra 
are the names of Buddhist teachers, and that the 
kings named in the inscription are their spiritual 
pupils. Ho then argues, that in the Bhilsa re¬ 
cords the two names of Gatiputra and YaAAipu- 
tra hold the same relative position chronologically 
which they do in the Bharhut inscription ; that 
VaAAiputra is said to be the pupil of Gatiputra, 
and that consequently Aga Riga and VaAAiputra 
were fellow-pupils. He thinks it was due to this 
connexion, that Aga Riga selected VaA Aiputra rs 
the teacher of his own son Dhanabhuti. Lastly, 
as the famous Mogaliputra was likewise a pupil of 
Gatiputra (see Bhilsa Topes, plate xxix. No.!)), and 
as he was seventy-two years of age at the meeting 
of Asoka’s Synod, 242 u.c., General Cunningham 
concludes that his fellow-pupils VaAAiputra and 
Aga Ruga must have flourished towards the end 
of Bindusdra’s reign, or about 270 b.c,, while 
Dhanabhuti, the pupil of VaAAiputra, cannot be 
placed later than 240 b.c. 

This argument is certainly ingenious, but it 
rests on an explanation of the names Gagiputra, 
Gatiputra, and VaAAiputra, which can hardly be 
accepted. The custom of taking the mother's 
name was common in the early ages of Buddhism. 
King Agatasntru is called Vaidehiputra, meaning 
either the son of Vaidehi, or the son of a Vaideha 
woman. In the genealogies of the Yagurveda the 
same system prevails. The name of Gargiputra, 
which is mentioned there, is probably the same 
as the Buddhist name Gagiputra. It would be 
impossible to suppose that King Agiitasatru was 
called Vaidehiputra, because this was his teacher's 
name; and the same difficulty will be felt bv 
most scholars with regard to King Dhanabhuti 
VaAAiputra. King Agartign Gatiputra, and King 
Visadeva Gagiputra. 

Another argument in favour of the early date 
of the Bharhut ruins advanced by General Cun¬ 
ningham is of greater value. About three years 
ago, he says, a small hoard of silver coins" was 
found in a iield near Jwalamukhi, which comprised 
five coins of the native princes Amogha-bhuti, 
Bara Gosha, and Vamika, along with nearlv thirty 
specimens of the Philopator coins of Apollodatus. 
There were no other coins in the hoard, and as 
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the coins of Apollodatus, as well as those of the 
native princes, were all quite fresh and new, the 
whole must have been buried during the reign of 
Apollodatus, or not later than 150 B.C. The 
Indian characters on the coins of the native 
princes have all got heads, or matras, added to 
them, while several of them have assumed con¬ 
siderable modification in their forms, more par¬ 
ticularly the <j, m, gh, which have become angular 
on the coins. But these letters are invariably 
round in all the Bharhut inscriptions, exactly like 
those of the known Asoka records. The absolute 
identity, therefore, of the forms of the Bharhut 
characters with those of the Asoka period is a 
very strong proof that they must belong to the 
same age. 

With regard to King Amogha, General Cun¬ 
ningham adds that the name which Mr. Thomas 
reads Krananda, and which he tried to identify 
with Xandrames, is really Kuninda. The inscrip¬ 
tion reads:— 

“ Itajna Kunindasa Amoghabhutisa Maharayasa,” 
Kuninda being the name of a people. The same 
custom of giving tho national name prevails in the 
Miidhvamika coins, two specimens of which were 
given by Prinsep, but upside down. The legend 
is:— 

“ imikaya sibiyanapadasa, coin of tho Miu/Ai- 
mik&ya of the county of 6ibi.” 

A'ibi is the scene of the Vessantara Gataka, 
situated in the neighbourhood of Chetiya, and if 
Chetiya was Yidisa or Bhilsa, iSibi would be 
Ujavi or Chitor, the very place where Prinsep's 
two coins were found, and where General Cun¬ 
ningham discovered eight more of the same type. 
According to him, 6'ibi would be the true original 
of Siwalika, which among the early Mohamme¬ 
dans included all the hilly country to the south of 
Delhi. Equally important are numerous coins 
(several hundreds) of the Malavana, another 
people mentioned in the Mahabhiirata. Their 
legends are written in various characters from the 
time of Asoka to the age of the Guptas, or perhaps 
even later. These ethnic coins, General Cunning¬ 
ham remarks, and especially those of the Ma^Ai- 
mikaya, are the highest triumph of Indian numis¬ 
matics. Mxx Muller. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

\ I'nirti:.’ IT of the late Owen Jones has been 
exhibited for a few days at the South Kensington 
Museum, seemingly intended to be executed in 
nu.i-aic. similarly to those already placed in the 
,S .nib Court of that building. The picture gives 
a profile likeness of the artist, satisfactorily cor¬ 
rect, standing in an easy position and bearing 
under his arm a large portfolio. To avoid the 
awkward outlines of modern costume, a travelling 
laid is thrown round the figure, and the whole 
as a sober tone which contrasts powerfully with 
the gold background. This may be intentional, 
as light colours do not suit in proximity with 
j, 0 ld—witness the St. George of England in the 
central lobby of the Houses of Parliament. The 
artist is Mr. F. W. Moody, already well known 
as a designer of much decorative work in the 
Museum, though this is, if we mistake not, the 
first portrait we have seen from his hands. The 
mosaic, surrounded by a well-designed oriental 
enrichment, will be appropriately placed in the 
Indian Court, the ceiling of which was designed 
bv Mr. Owen Jones. 

Among the most recent additions to the collec¬ 
tion of Greek and Roman antiquities in the British 
Museum are five Athenian lekythi, and a small 
series of terra-cotta statuettes from Tanagra, 
which latter are not only remarkable among 
their kind for beauty, but are also in a state of 
almost perfect preservation. The lekythi are of 
the usual form and polychrome design, the subject 
of which, to be in keeping with the destination of 
these vases—they were made to bo placed in 
tombs—is of a sepulchral nature. On one of them 


is to be seen Charon approaching in his boat to 
where a lady stands beside a tomb. On two of 
them the delicacy of the drawing, and the refine¬ 
ment displayed in the bearing and the propor¬ 
tions of the figures and in the composition of the 
groups, are in a high degree worthy of notice. 
From Aristophanes ( Eccles . 900) it seems to have 
been a special branch of art in Athens to paint 
these lekythi (<»c Tim; yt spoon £uiypa(pli ~(l<; A7Jci— 
float). For the colours employed in sepulchral 
architecture at least, and for the colours of the 
dresses worn in Athens, these lekythi furnish 
valuable evidence. The Museum collection of them 
is now very rich. The newly-acquired specimens 
are for the moment to be seen in the Bronze 
Room. 

The colossal statue of Adonis, which was said 
to have been lately discovered on a farm near 
Mount Onandaga, in America, and which Pro¬ 
fessor Schlottmann, at the Congress of Philologists 
in Innsbruck, declared to be of Phoenician origin, 
has been proved to be a forgery. As the statue is 
ten feet long, and made of alabaster, the expense 
of the forgery must have been considerable. 

The Exhibition of the Union Centrale in the 
Champs Elysdes closes on the 30th of this month. 

The Greek Government has just arrested at 
Athens M. Xacousti, a dealer in antiquities, who 
had carried off to Tanagra some very ancient 
statues. The police discovered in a back room of 
his house an artist occupied in restoring all the 
statues, with a view to selling them to the Euro¬ 
pean museums. The dealer, artist, and the hun¬ 
dred and twenty statues are all in the hands of the 
police. 

Messrs. Christie, Masson and Woods began 
their sales this week. On the 10th and 11th were 
sold china and tapestries; the former a miscella¬ 
neous collection, consisting mostly of English:— 
Lot 279, A brown stoneware jug, mounted in 
silver-gilt, chased and engraved, with the hall 
mark, date 1590, sold for 53 guineas. Of the old 
Bow:—Lot 223, Four groups representing the 
Elements, 61/. 9». ; Lot 224, A pair of fine figures 
of Gardeners, .50/.; and Lot 280, A pair, lady and 
gentleman with bird and cage, 20 guineas. The 
Chelsea figures fetched but moderate prices:—Lot 
195, A pair of two-light candlesticks with seated 
figures in bosquets, 23 guineas ; Lot 234, Justice, 
10 guineas; Lot 237, A centre-piece formed of 
four kneeling figures of negroes, Holding shell¬ 
shaped fruit dishes, 45/.; Lot 287, A pah- of 
candlesticks, may blossoms and poultry, 15 gui¬ 
neas ; Lot 288, Figure of Britannia, 14 guineas; 
Lot 290, A pair of Chelsea Derby rustic figures, 
boy and girl, 20 guineas. The tapestry, of which 
there were five pieces, was remarkable, as being of 
silk and the work of Polish looms, executed before 
the partition of Poland. The colours were pale, 
and had more the appearance of paintings in 
gouache, the drawing of the figures indifierent. 
The prices it fetched-were low. Lot 320, A river 
scene with peasants, measuring 18.) by 16 feet, 
and signed “ F. Glnize a Varsovie,” sold for 30 
guineas, and its companion, Lot 321, for the same 
price. The largest piece, Lot 324, 37 by 16 feet, 
with hunting subject, inscribed with the same 
initials as above, fetched 50 guineas. 

The Jnstituio di Corritpondenza Archeologica 
of Rome continues ita valuable reports on the most 
important of the excavations going on among the 
ancient sites of Italy, the October number of 
the Bullettino being devoted to excavations at 
Chiusi, Volterra, Oorneto, Capua and Pompei. 
At Chiusi a tomb has been laid bare which from 
the nature of its wall paintings seems to date 
from an exceedingly early period of Etruscan art. 
As on the earliest so-called Phoenician or Graeco- 
Phoenician vases, the design of these paintings 
consists of winged animals—not such as naturally 
have wings—but winged lions and panthers, with 
the addition of fabulous gryphons and sphinxes. 
The colours are black and red, the outline being 


first scratched in. At Volterra, on the other 
hand, the discoveries here reported on consist of 
Etruscan objects dating from the later Roman 
period, such, for example, as terra-cotta urns with 
reliefs representing scenes from the Greek my¬ 
thology. About a mile and a half from Corneto 
on the way to Viterbo has been found a tomb cut 
in the rock—its entrance facing the south—with 
two compartments, one larger tliau the other. 
There is no evidence of there having been more 
than one interment, and yet the objects found in 
this tomb range themselves into two distinct 
classes as regards style of work. Both classes 
belong to early times, tho older of the two pre¬ 
senting a distinct resemblance to what is fre¬ 
quently called the archaic Indo-European art or 
workmanship. Another tomb opened near the 
same place yielded only some fragments of archaic 
pottery. Beside the viaduct on the way from 
Capua to St. Maria, Signor Doria has come upon 
two graves containing a series of vases and objects 
in bronze, both of Greek origin and of a style 
which, though archaic, still borders on the best 
period of Greek art. These objects will form a 
contrast to the many precious and comparatively 
perfect specimens of Greek work which Capua 
had before yielded. 

M. F. Lenormant gives, in the Revue Archeo- 
logique for October, an engraving and a short de¬ 
scription of the statue of Antinous, found in the 
course of his excavations at Eleusis in 1860. He 
regards it, apparently with the consent of those 
who have seen it, as a work of the time of Hadrian. 
The peculiarity of the statue lies in the figure of 
an omphalos which rises from tho base at the feet 
of Antinous. The presence of the omphalos of 
Apollo at Delphi at the feet of a god who was 
only a sort of Dionysos, is explained by M. I Tenor- 
man t by a reference to the statement that Dionysos 
Zagreus met his death at that omphalos. If he is 
right so far, he is doubtless also right when he 
adds that the omphalos may thus have recalled 
the death of Antinous. 

In the same number of the Rcinie (p. 253-9) 
Count Conestabile gives what was promised in a 
previous number, viz., some results of a general 
character obtained in his examination of a large 
series of Etruscan tombs, with a view to the ques¬ 
tion of cremation versus inhumation. The latter 
process, it seems, was that favoured by the Etrus¬ 
cans proper during their national independence. 
Under Roman dominion they appear to have re¬ 
sorted mostly to cremation. But Etruria before 
the advent of the Etruscans had been occupied 
by a primitive Italian race living, to judge from 
its tombs, in the so-called Bronze Age. With 
this race cremation was the rule, but their choice 
of this process is less likely to have been dictated 
by sanitary motives, as at present, than by the 
same feelings which led them, like other primitive 
peoples, to take delight in human sacrifice. 


The amount realised by the Paul Baudry ex¬ 
hibition (48,262 francs) has, after deducting the 
necessary expenses, been distributed among various 
charitable and artistic institutions, 2,000 francs 
in particular having been sent to the poor of 
Roche-sur-Yon, the birthplace of the popular 
artist. 

The monument to Thdophile Gautier, which is 
being prepared by M. Brevet, is spoken of as being 
a very fine work. The design, however, can 
scarcely be said to have the merit of originality. 
The pedestal is formed of a block of marble sent 
by Belgium. On the top of this rests the usual 
monumental sarcophagus ornamented with crowns 
of immortelles, a lyre, and other emblems of 
poetry and fame. On the sarcophagus is seated 
the Muse of Poetry leaning on a bronze medallion 
likeness of the poet. The monument will be in¬ 
augurated, it is said, at the beginning of next 
year. 

The heirs of Count Vettor-Pisani-Zusto have 
presented to the city of Venice a fine group by 
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Canoya representing Daedalus and IcaruB, and an 
agate toilet service that formerly belonged to the 
celebrated Catarina Cornaro, queen of Cyprus. 

A panel painting representing the Adoration of 
the Shepherds, signed with the initials H. H. and 
dated 1511, has lately been discovered by Dr. 
Eitelberger, director of the Vienna Gallery, in the 
convent of St. Paul, in the Levanthal, Carinthia. 
The presumption of course is that it was painted 
by flans Holbein. The painting was formerly in 
the St. Blasien Convent in the Black Forest. 

In the newly opened Italian galleries of the 
Louvre will be found five paintings that have 
never before been exhibited to the public. One 
of these is by Paolo Veronese. It originally 
formed part of the decorations of the Ducal Palace 
at Venice, but was acquired by Napoleon I., who 
placed it in the Queen’s antechamber at Versailles. 

It represents St. Mark crowning the theological 
virtues. 

We learn from the Builder that the new block 
of buildings at the north-east side of the National 
Gallery is now nearly finished. The rooms on the 
ground floor will be devoted to the use of the 
students, and one part will be used as ollices ; but 
the large new galleries which form the upper 
portion of the building are to be added to the 
present building and appropriated entirely to the 
exhibition of works of art. These new galleries 
are connected with those already existing by 
means of an entrance leading into a large octagonal 
hall forty-three feet in diameter, covered with a 
dome of iron and glass. Four vestibules open out 
of this hall, the approaches to which are richly 
ornamented by double columns of green Genoa 
marble. The new galleries, three in number, ex¬ 
tend from the vestibules along the north, north¬ 
east, and east sides of the building. They are 
all lofty, and the largest gallery has a fine 
groined ceiling. It is 120 feet long by 40 
wide, and by its lighting and general arrange¬ 
ments seems well adapted for purposes of exhibi¬ 
tion. Every precaution, we are told, has been 
taken against lire, and iron has been used as much 
as possible in the construction of the roofs, but we 
regret to say the flooring is of wood. It is ex¬ 
pected that the new galleries will be ready early 
next year, and it is proposed that they shall con¬ 
tain not only paintings, but sculpture, and other 
works of art. The vestibules especially will be 
devoted to works of plastic art. This new block, 
it must be remembered, is only a small portion of 
Mr. Barry'8 design for the rebuilding of our Na¬ 
tional Gallerv. The carrying out of his proposed 
plans would involve the entire rebuilding of the 
frontage in Trafalgar Square, as well as a new 
elevation to St. Martin’s Lane, and a great exten¬ 
sion of the building westward. There seems, 
however, no present intention of continuing the 
work of reconstruction any further. 

M. Aillatjd, director of the Government manu¬ 
factory of tapestry at Beauvais, has just died. 
When the Pnissians occupied the town, they took 
possession of the fine collection of old tapestries 
which forms the treasure of the manufactory, and 
sent it off to Germany. M. Aillaud, at the peril 
of his life, succeeded in procuring their restoration. 

The great staircase of the Palais Royal, which 
had been injured by the fire of the Commune, is 
now completely restored, and was inaugurated on 
the 5th for the ceremony of reopening the Cour 
de Cassation, who used it on their departure to 
and return from the Palais de Justice. The iron 
work of this staircase, belonging to the eighteenth 
century, is admirable, and its beautv has been 
hitherto in great part concealed by a tiick coat of 
paint. Several workmen have been employed for 
a whole year in cleaning and restoring the iron 
work and regilding the bronzes which decorate it; 
and this fine work may now rival the two magnifi¬ 
cent gates of the Louvre, which form the entrances, 
one to the Gallery of Apollo, and the other to the 
collection of ancient bronzes. 


THE STAGE. 

THE DRAMA IN NEW TORE. 

New York: October 28,1874. 

Thanes to Charlotte Cushman, who has begun at 
Booth’s Theatre a brief engagement, in which she 
bids farewell to the profession she has followed 
with distinction for forty years, and likewise to 
Miss Adelaide Neilson, who is presenting Beatrice 
and Juliet at the Lyceum, Shakspere this week 
divides with Octave Feuillet the attention of the 
public. In a professional sense the two ladies 
mentioned have little in common, but I resist the 
temptation to suggest contrasts which is held out 
by tneir simultaneous appearance on the New York 
stage. It is enough to say that the mild excitement 
stirred by the one is as a ripple on the surface of 
society to the deep ground swell of interest which 
has been raised by the prospect of the other’s re¬ 
tirement. You mav here and there meet a person 
who will tell you Fdwin Forrest was a ranter, and 
not a few who regard Edwin Booth as an overrated 
man, but as to Miss Cushman there seems to be 
but one opinion. Forrest, indeed, in his blunt 
way and peculiar phraseology, said once that the 
lady was “marked and quoted by the hand of 
Goi to play but three characters—Goneril, Meg 
Merrilees, and Nancy Sykes; ’’but Forrest is dead, 
and if any survive that share his opinion, they 
are dumb. There were candour and conscien¬ 
tiousness, if nothing else, in the mad tragedian’s 
criticism: Meg Merrilees is beyond question 
Miss Cushman's best realisation, and she has 
done well to select it as one of the three 
characters in which she is to make her last 
appearances in public. Whatever mannerisms 
Miss Cushman is possessed of are to be charged, 
one and all, to her action. There is nothing to 
improve in her noble elocution, on which the ear 
hangs untiringly, marking that not a syllable dies 
on the air without contributing its part to the 
harmony of sound; but the eve does not share the 
delight of the sister sense. Like “ a queen and 
daughter to a king,” Miss Cushman bears herself 
with dignity, and if grace form no part of that 
dignity, it is very easy to become reconciled to 
such a want in a woman of her weight. Her one 
chief defect is now, and always has been, a cer¬ 
tain lack of repose, but for this there would be 
little room for improvement in her method; for 
even when, with her, the action suits the word, 
the word would often, it must be admitted, be 
still better suited by no action whatever. 

Miss Neilson has been representing Beatrice— 
an effort which will not add to the lady's reputa¬ 
tion here; but which has been, on the contrary, 
so great a disappointment to discerning people, 
that the managers of the Lyceum have done right 
in withdrawing Much Ado about Nothing and sub¬ 
stituting Borneo and Juliet. Miss Neilson has not 
yet acquired the art of word-fencing, of which Bea¬ 
trice's representative should be a mistress. From 
her lips repartee comes like the downward stroke 
of a broadsword, not like the wrist-play of a ra¬ 
pier thrust. She dulls the edge of the sarcasm, 
obscures the sparkle of the wit, and replaces the 
piquant vivacity of Beatrice by an abundance, 
and to spare, of animal spirits. In Borneo and 
Juliet Miss Neilson appears to much better ad¬ 
vantage ; but even when personating Juliet— 
which she has laboured over, it will be con¬ 
fessed, to some purpose—it seems as difficult for 
her to rid herself even for one moment of her 
identity, as it is for her audience to rid them¬ 
selves of the idea that what they witness is a 
very transparent piece of simulation. To be 
totally unconscious of Miss Neilson while Miss 
Neilson is on the stage is not possible. Her 
beauty is the admiration of men, and her cos¬ 
tumes the wonder of women; and if her stage 
appearances are not impressive, they are on the 
whole pleasing—and the large majority of people 
prefer rather to be pleased than to be impressed. 

Robert Somers. 


A sudden barrenness has come over the theatri¬ 
cal world, so that theatrical people might imagine 
themselves to be within a fortnight of Christmas 
—the dead fortnight during which everything is 
prepared and nothing produced. There has been 
no new piece this week, and for to-night nothing 
more important is announced than the opening of 
the Opera Comique under the control of Miss Amy 
Sheridan. Mr. Bumand’s burlesque—a new ver¬ 
sion of I.rion —of which we have spoken before, 
will then be brought out; Messrs. Stoyle, Barker 
and Gaston Murray, Miss Pattie Laveme and 
Miss Eleanor Bufton being the principal people 
engaged. 

Opera Bottffe continues to be everywhere. Its 
reign is despotic and will probably be brief. The 
Criterion Theatre is the last territory it has 
conquered, and there on this day week the Pres 
Saint Gervais will be produced. There will be 
Lecocq’s music to an English adaptation of Sar- 
dou’s little story, now much expanded by himself 
for performance’ in Paris. The excellent singer. 
Miss Pauline Rita, is among the artists engaged. 

Mr. Phelps is to return to the Gaiety Theatre 
at Christmas. It has been announced that the 
Merry Wires of Windsor will be played on the oc¬ 
casion of his return, Mr. Phelps enacting Sir John 
Falstaff—one of the pleasantest things we may 
now look forward to, if he be but strongly sup¬ 
ported. 

Nothing is sacred for a comic actor: not even 
Hamlet. Poole's travesty of the same was played 
last Saturday for the benefit of Mr. Odell, whom 
some of us remember at the Strand and elsewhere. 
Mr. Odell himself appeared as the Prince of Den¬ 
mark, and it was his effort to parody the perform¬ 
ance of Mr. Irving. Though on the whole Mr. 
Odell was feeble, it gratified the audience to see 
the dead Polonius carried off, as Matthias in The 
Bells bore off the Polish Jew; while Mis3 Rachel 
Sanger was found amusing as Ophelia, and Mr. 
Brough very fuunv as the King. A scene from 
Two Boses, with the Vaudeville company, formed 
part of the day’s entertainment. 

A brilliant writer, who does so much that he 
prefers frequently to have recourse to a pseudonym, 
to relieve him of superfluous honour, is now busy, 
we hear, upon a piece for the Court Theatre. 

Mr.Clayton, the actor—brotherof awell-known 
painter—is engaged in travelling and playing with 
Miss Bateman in the provinces. 

Even in the country it is easy, apparently, to 
find audiences for the School for Scandal. At 
Bristol, last week, it was acted at both the theatres. 
At one house Mr. Coleman and Miss Helen Barry 
performed the parts of Sir Peter and Lady Teazle, 
while at the other these parts were performed by- 
Mr. J. Clarke and Miss Furtado, Mr. Clarke's 
effort was new, and not amazingly successful. 
Miss Furtado has represented Lady Teazle a 
hundred times, and looks the character excellently. 

Now that the Veuve, by Meilhac and Halevy, 
iB played at the Theatre du Gymnase, La Jb-incesse 
Georges is performed no longer, and Mdlle. Tal- 
landiera, the debutante, is accordingly no more to 
be seen. She will of course re-appear, for though 
the effect produced at her debut- was not quite such 
as had been anticipated, judges of the art of act¬ 
ing, like M. Regnier and M. Dumas, can hardlv 
have been mistaken when they predicted great 
things for her. A correspondent who saw her 
during one of her very few performances, has 
written to us what was his impression—an im¬ 
pression of power, he says, as yet untamed, and 
perhaps untameable. For Mdlle. Tallandiera, 
though but a beginner in art, is by no means 
young. “ It produces,” writes our correspondent, 
“ a strange effect to see such weariness with such 
rawness, such force with such inexperience. She 
is more weary than Desclde, and, at moments, more 
terrible. Dalilah —the one drama in which Octave 
Feuillet has allowed himself to be repulsive—is 
the piece in which she should play.” 
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M. Henri de Lapoxmeraye's first spoken 
dramatic criticism, delivered a few days ago in 
the lecture-room on the Boulevard des Capucines, 
was decidedly successful. A “ first night ” at the 
theatre could hardly have attracted a better audi¬ 
ence—poets, critics, actors, publishers, and women 
of the world “ assisted ” at what we were about 
to call the “representation,” for M. de Lapom- 
meraye did more than criticise—he read certain 
scenes: notably one scene from Le. Demi Monde, 
which produced, they say, an excellent effect. 

With Le Tour du Monde en Quatre-vingts 
Jourt, the Thdatre de la Porte Saint Martin has 
made sure of a popular success which will suffice 
for the winter. The adventuresof an Englishman, 
when an Englishman is eccentric, as in the eyes 
of the Paris population he is pretty sure to be, are 
always amusing, and specially amusing when it 
falls to the lot of an entertaining Frenchman, like 
M. Jules Verne, to take him round the world in 
eighty days. Some dramatic element, however, 
was wanting to the work, already easily fitted to 
a spectacular entertainment, and this has been 
supplied by the accomplished M. Dennery, one of 
the authors of Let Deux Orpheltnes, who has here 
worked in a lighter mood. Dumaine, Lacressoniere, 
Vannoy and Alexandre appear in the piece, but 
their parts are hardly such as can add to their 
reputation, though the piece gains in effectiveness 
by their presence. 

Girofli Girofla, given in Paris at the Renaissance 
Theatre, has m the opinion of one at least of its 
critics the disadvantage of employing those who 
are better, or would be better, in comedy than in 
opera bouffe. Mdlle. Granier, a delicate young 
actress, with a frail voice and an excellent talent, 
will probably suffer by playing every night such a 
long And difficult part as that of the heroine. 
Mdme. Alphonsine is properly funny in the piece, 
and so is Monsieur Baron. 

Apropos of the recent revival of an early piece 
by Auguste Vacquerel, who has since done better 
work, M. Oaraguel, writing in the Debate, recalls 
the day of its first production. When it was over 
—and it had been listened to with impatience— 
Frederick Lemaitre, who played in it, stepped 
forward and said to the audience that had already 
hissed it, “ Ladies and gentlemen, the author of 
this piece wished the piece played, and I pro¬ 
mised to act the principal part. Now that I have 
fulfilled my duty to the best of my ability, I may 
confess my agreement with your verdict. You 
have pronounced the piece bad. Ladies and 
gentlemen, in my opinion it is detestable. Vive 
la ItSpublique!” And he withdrew. 


MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The musical event of the week has undoubtedly 
been the production at Sydenham for the first time 
m this country of a symphony by one of the most 
prominent living German composers—Joachim 
Raff. Though well known and highly esteemed 
on the continent, he has still, like many other of 
his countrymen, to make his way here. True, a 
few of his works have from time to time been 
heard in England. Dr. Hans von Billow intro¬ 
duced his pianoforte concerto at the first of last 
season’s concerts of the Wagner Society; Mr. 
Charles Halid has given a part (if not the whole) 
of his great symphony “Im Walde” at his con¬ 
certs in Manchester, and has also played some of 
his chamber compositions at his recitals; but until 
last Saturday not one of his symphonies had been 
heard in London. And yet Raff is undoubtedly 
the most distinguished symphony writer now 
living. He has produced in all six compositions 
°f this class, the more recent of which we propose 
shortly to review in these pages. For the present 
^e must confine ourselves to the fifth, that en¬ 
titled “ Lenore,” which was the one given last week. 

The subject of the present work is taken from 


Biirger’8 well-known ballad of the same name. 
For those of our readers who may be unacquainted 
with it, it may be well to say that it tells how a 
young maiden, Lenore, whose lover had gone to 
the wars and fhiled to return, curses her fate, and 
longs for death. That night her lover comes to 
her chamber telling her to mount his charger and 
ride behind him a hundred leagues to their wed¬ 
ding feast. She obeys, and away they go, over 
hill and dale. As they fly along the ravens flap 
their wings, the frogs croak, they pass a funeral 
procession, they see a group of ghosts dancing 
round the corpse of a felon hanging on a gibbet, 
and everything, as they pass, joins them in their 
flight. At daybreak they reach a churchyard, 
and by an open grave Lenore finds herself clasping 
a corpse, and expires at the side of her lover. 
Such a ghastly programme would be obviously 
unsuited for the subject-matter of an entire sym¬ 
phony ; and Herr Raff has therefore only treated 
it in the finale, to which the first three movements 
may he considered preliminary. 

The symphony is divided into three parts: the 
first, entitled “ Liebesgliick,” comprises the open¬ 
ing allegro, and the slow momement (Andante 
quasi larghetto). These two numbers evidently 
depict various phases of a happy love. In the 
first allegro we have the gushing exuberance of 
passion. Here all is warmth and luxuriance. 
The profusion of melody, the richness and variety 
of harmony, and the glow of the orchestral colour¬ 
ing, combine to form a tone-picture as interesting 
musically as it is true in expression. To this 
succeeds a tranquil love-scene, which is certainly 
somewhat long, but, as the length arises from the 
wealth of ideas, not wearisome. Especially re¬ 
markable in this movement are the passionate 
episode in G sharp minor (p. 78 of the score) 
and the exquisite close, with the long sustained 
harmonies for the strings, over which the flute 
and clarinet hover, one might almost say lovingly, 
while the sullen pulsation of the drum seems to 
give a warning of coming ill. The third movement 
of the symphony, inscribed “ Trennung,” is a grand 
march, instead of the customary scherzo. The 
change is here fully warranted by the scheme of 
the work. Lenore's lover is to depart for the 
field, and the march itself is interrupted by an 
agitato movement taking the place of the usual 
trio, in which the farewell of the fond pair is evi¬ 
dently depicted. The subject of the march itself 
is slightly commonplace, but it is treated with 
such masterly skill as to afford a striking example 
of what can be done by a thoroughly competent 
musician with not over-promising materials. The 
orchestration is especially fine, sonorous and bril¬ 
liant in the highest degree, and yet never too 
noisy or overloaded. At the end of the move¬ 
ment the music dies away into silence, as the 
last footsteps of the departing army are wafted 
back by the wind. 

The finale (the fourth movement, and third 
section of the work) is entitled “ Wiederverei- 
nung im Tode,” ana deals with Burger’s hallad 
above mentioned. This, we cannot but think, is 
far inferior to the rest of the work. An enquiry 
into the reason of this opens up the whole wide 
question of “programme-music," into which it is 
impossible here to enter. Suffice it to say that 
while the preceding portions of the symphony 
have all depicted what is fairly within the pro¬ 
vince of music, it seems to us that here more is 
attempted than from the very nature of the art 
can possibly be carried out. The ride of the 
ghostly horseman, with all its concomitant hor¬ 
rors, is not a suitable subject for musical illustra¬ 
tion. It is impossible to be insensible to the wild 
strange power which pervades this very remark¬ 
able finale : some of the orchestral effects, indeed, 
are marvellous; but the impression produced by 
the whole movement is not, for the reasons above 
given, satisfactory. The work as a whole is, 
nevertheless, a masterpiece ; and its performance 
will doubtless cause the introduction of other of 
Raff’s symphonies to our concert audiences. The 


execution of the symphony, which makes no small 
demands on all the players, was a magnificent 
triumph for Mr. Manns and his fine band. It 
may safely be asserted that never has a finer first 
performance of a difficult work been given; while 
the enthusiastic applause with which each move¬ 
ment was greeted showed that it was fully ap¬ 
preciated by the audience. Seldom, if ever, has 
a new symphony received such an ovation as that 
bestowed on “ Lenore.” 

A very few lines must suffice for the remainder 
of the concert. The overtures were Beethoven’s 
Coriolan and Boieldieu’s Let Deux Nuiis — the 
latter a pleasing though not great work, which 
was given on this occasion for the first time at 
these concerts. The instrumental soloist was Mr. 
Walter Bache, who made his first appearance at 
these concerts in Liszt's arrangement for piano 
and orchestra of Weber’s Polacca in E. Mr. 
Bache’s name will be familiar to readers of the 
Academy ; it will therefore be needless to say 
more than that he played in his usual finished and 
thoroughly artistic style. The vocalists were 
Madame Otto-Alvsleben and Mr. Santley, both of 
whom are too well known to require any praise 
here. To-day Liszt’s Second Pianoforte Concerto 
is to be played, for the first time in England, by 
Mr. Dannreuther. Ebenezer Prout. 


The second of the Monday Popular Concerts, 
which took place last Monday, was fully as inte¬ 
resting as the first. Signor Piatti, who waS suffi¬ 
ciently recovered from his recent indisposition to 
be able to appear, received, it need hardly be said, 
a most hearty welcome from the audience. The 
novelty of the evening was Spohr’s trio in A 
minor, Op. 124—the third of a series of five which 
this composer has written, and which had not been 
given previously at these concerts. It is a pleasing 
rather than a very great work, marked by all 
Spohr's peculiarities and even mannerisms, but 
full of graceful melody, and well worthy of occa¬ 
sional performance. It was admirably played by 
Dr. BUlow and Messrs. Straus and Piatti. The 

r at pianist chose for his solo Handel's Suite in 
minor, which he rave with such effect as to 
obtain a double recall. He also joined Signor 
Piatti in Beethoven's Sonata in F, Op, 5, No. 1. 
The quartett of the evening, admirably given by 
Messrs. Straus, Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti, was 
Schumann’s No. 1 in A minor, one of his most 
original and interesting compositions. The vocal¬ 
ist was Mdlle. Nita Gaetano, and the accompanist 
Mr. Zerbini. 


The programmes of the past week of the Albert 
Hall Concerts have fully sustained the promise of 
their opening. Among the most important works 
given on Tuesday (the English Night) were 
Bennett’s Naiades overture, Mr. G. A. Macfarren's 
new “Festival” overture, Sir Julius Benedict's 
symphony in G minor, Mendelssohn’s concerto for 
piano in the same key (played by Mr. Franklin 
Taylor), and Mr. H. Gadsby’s clever overture to 
Andromeda. Wednesday was a “Beethoven” 
night, the works being entirely those of his earlier 
period. These will be, we presume, followed by 
illustrations of his later periods; so that these 
concerts will have a really educational aim. 
Among the works in Wednesday's programme 
were the symphony in D, the concerto m C minor 
(Miss Agnes Zimmermann), and the overture 
and march from Prometheus. On Thursday the 
Hymn of Praise and Rossini’s Stabat Mater were 
given ; and at the “ Wagner Night” on Friday,in 
addition to a selection from Lohengrin and Vag¬ 
ner’s “ Huldigungsmarsch,” Liszt’s First Concerto- 
and his Hungarian Fantasia were announced to be 
played by Dr. Bulow. The programmes of the 
“ Ballad Night,” last Monday, and of the “ Popu¬ 
lar Night," this evening, are, in a lighter style, 
quite as good as those which we have specified. 


_ The ninth season of Mr. Henry Holmes's “ Mu¬ 
sical Evenings” opened on Wednesday last at 
St. George’s Hall. The opening piece was Schu- 
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liert’s (Treat quartett in G, Op. 101. This truly 
magnificent work is so seldom heard in public, 
that Mr. Holmes deserves the warmest thanks of 
all musicians lor bringing it forward. Though 
very long (occupying even with the omission of 
most of the repeats three-quarters of an hour) its 
beauties are so many and so great, that it was 
listened to bv the audience without a sign of 
weariness. The performance by Messrs. Holmes, 
Betjemann, Amor, and Pezze, was in all respects 
worthy of the music. Finer quartett playing is 
indeed seldom if ever to be heard. The other 
principal items of the evening were Beethoven’s 
quartett (No. 4) in C minor; Mr. Walter Mac- 
faren's interesting and well-written sonata for 
piano and violoncello, well played by the com¬ 
poser and Signor Pezze ; a violin solo composed 
and performed by Mr. Henry Holmes; and Men¬ 
delssohn's “ Variations Serieuses,” played by Mr. 
Walter Maefarren. The vocalist was Miss Emma 
Beaslev. Such excellent musical entertainments 
as Mr. Holmes's deserve all possible encourage¬ 
ment. 

Mb. William Rea, of Newcastle, has lately 
brought to a successful conclusion the ninth of 
his annual series of orchestral concerts in that 
town. An excellent band of twenty-six stringed, 
and twenty wind instruments, including many 
well-known London professionals, and led by Mr. 
J. T. Oarrodus, was engaged. How much good 
Mr. Rea is doing in the north by such excellent 
concerts may be seen when it is said that, in ad¬ 
dition to miscellaneous vocal and instrumental 
music, overtures, marches, &c., eight complete 
symphonies and six concertos were given during 
the series. The following larger works were also 
performed :—Handel’s Messiah and Judas Macca- 
barvs ; Mendelssohn’s Elijah, Athalie, and the 
iinale to Lorelei/ ; Schumann's Paradise anil the 
Peri ; and Randegger's Fridolin. We are happy 
to add, on the authority of competent judges who 
were present, that the execution was worthy of 
the music. 

Mdlle. Marib Krebs will make her first ap¬ 
pearance at the Monday Popular Concerts on 
January 11. 

A talented young singer, Fraulein Louise 
Troch, the daughter of the well-known Capell- 
meister and composer, Heinrich Proch, of Vienna, 
will appear in June and July next at the London 
Opera—the Neue Freie Presse does not state 
which. 

Anton Rubinstein is at present in Pans, for 
the purpose of arranging with M. Ilalanzier for 
the production of his new opera of Nero as one 
of the first novelties of the Xew Opera. 

The death is announced of Herr Albert Wagner, 
the late stage manager of the Royal Opera, who 
died suddenly on the 31st ult. in Berlin, in his 
seventy-fifth year. Albert Wagner was the eldest 
brother of Richard Wagner, and the father of 
Frau Jachmann-Wagner, the celebrated tragic 
actress and prima donna. He was born at 
Leipzig, and educated as a dramatic singer, in 
which quality he made his first appearance on the 
stage of his’native town as Joseph in Mehul’s 
opera of that name. 

The prize lately offered bv the “Tonkiinst- 
lerverein ” of Cologne for the best pianoforte 
quintett has been awarded to Herr J. Schapler, 
of Thom; and Herr W. J. Heller, of Ilermann- 
stadt, has received honorary mention as the second 
best. 

Musicians and painters are combining to give 
the Viennese public some really enjoyable evenings 
this winter. On December 1 there will commence 
at the “ Musikverein ” a series of “ Musical and 
Picturesque Performances.” Magnificent trans¬ 
parent pictures, designed and executed by some 
of our greatest painters (Hans Makart among 
them), will illustrate the different phases of 


tlie Passion history, whilst—mysteriously and 
invisibly, as Richard Wagner dreams it—chorus 
and orchestra will, with their lovely strains, 
reproduce the “ Stimmimg ” of the picture. 
AmoDg the works which will be thus illustrated 
there are to be oratorios by Handel, Mendelssohn, 
Bach, and others, and a new Christmas cantata 
by a young Russian lady composer, Mdlle. Ada- 
jewsky; also excerpts from Liszt's Christ us. Direc¬ 
tor Hellmesberger will be the musical conductor. 
A similar enterprise in Berlin has been very suc¬ 
cessful these last few years, and so it is to be 
hoped that the undertaking in Vienua, which is to 
be on a grander and more artistic scale, will also 
command success. 

Mdme. Eichberg, of Berlin, intends shortly to 
give a performance of Wagner's ltheingold in that 
city, with pianoforte accompaniment (!) and the 
best available vocalists. 

It is now stated that the Abb<5 Liszt will not, 
as previously announced (see Academy for Octo¬ 
ber 31), take part in the projected Wagner con¬ 
certs at Vienna, as he intends to go to Pesth for 
two months, and to spend the rest of the winter 
at Weimar. 

The Imperial Russian Musical Society in St. 
Petersburg announces a series of five concerts 
during the coming winter, at which the following 
works are to be performed—a new symphony by 
Anton Rubinstein, and the same composer's ora¬ 
torio Das verlorenc Parodies ; “ Demon,” a sym¬ 
phonic poem by Nuprawnik: a Fantasia on 
Shakespeare’s Tempest by Tsohaikowsky; Beet¬ 
hoven's Pastoral Symphony, and Schumann’s Sym¬ 
phony in B flat, Mendelssohn's Midsummer Night's 
Dream music, and Mozart’s “ Requiem.” 

The Leeds Weekly Express of last Saturday 
contains some interesting details as to the attend¬ 
ances, receipts, &c., at the recent festival. It 
appears that by far the largestaudience was drawn 
together by Schumann’s Paradise and the Peri, 
while St. Paul proved the least attractive per¬ 
formance. Though the accounts are not yet finally 
made up, it is known that there will be a net 
balance of at least 1,0001. It has been decided 
to give one-half of the profits to the Leeds In¬ 
firmary, one-fourth to the Dispensary, one-eighth 
to the Hospital for Women and Children, and 
one-eighth to the House of Recovery. 

M. Reyer, in the Dibats of the 15th inst., speaks 
very favourably of a young singer, Mdlle. Hen- 
riette Lory, who has just made her debut at the 
Paris Opera as Zerlina in Don Giovanni. 

The new opera, The Taming of the Shrew, by 
Hermann Glitz, is now in rehearsal at the Hot- 
opern Theatre at Vienna. 

Auber's opera Zc Premier Jour de Ponheur was 
produced at the Vienna Komisehe Oper on the 
7th of this month, and had a sensational success. 
Herr Erl and Fraulein Tremel and Jiiger had the 
principal parts. 

Rubinstein’s opera Die Maccabiier will be pro¬ 
duced next February in Berlin. The composer, 
who is at present in Paris, will give two great 
concerts in Vienna on his return from Berlin, 
where he will rehearse and conduct his own opera. 
Ilis last opera, Nero, will be produced next season 
at Paris. 

Johann Strauss has, according to the Neue 
Freie Presse, entered into negotiat ions with a great 
Parisian publisher to compose for him an opera 
to a French libretto. Two principal theatres of 
Paris are in competition for the right of produ¬ 
cing it. 

Weber's Euryanthe and Spohr's Jessonda have, 
according to private letters from Wiesbaden, been 
very successfully revived at the Iloftheater, with 
Fraulein Gung'l in the principal parts. Spohr's 
Jessonda, we believe, has for many years not been 
on the repertoire of any opera-stage. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Mr and Mrs. Kendal are this week at Bir¬ 
mingham, playing in The Hunchback and in Eomeo 
and Jidiet, and in the tragedy of Shakspere they 
have been greatly successful. 

At a meeting of the Numismatic Society, held 
on November 10, the President (Mr. Evans) 
exhibited an angel of Henry VII. with the name 
Ilenricus in full and what appears to be the 
numeral 7, an angel of Mary with Roman letters, 
and another of the first coinage of Elizabeth. 

A paper was read on Jewish Numismatics by 
Mr. Madden, designed to discuss the most im¬ 
portant theories on this subject which have been 
advanced since the publication of Mr. Madden’s 
book on Jewish coins in 18(54. The most interest¬ 
ing of these is the latest theory of M. de Saulcy 
as set forth in his Etudes Chronoloyiques des Temps 
d'Ewlras et de Nehomie, wherein he attributes the 
shekels formerly ascribed by him to the high- 
priest Jaddua, and by Madden to the time of the 
Maccabees, to the time of the prophet Ezra, an 
attribution in which he has been followed by 
Lenormant in his work on the Phoenician alphabet. 

The Niirnberger StadJzeitung publishes a letter 
from Dr. Essenwein, of the Germanische Museum, 
in which he proposes that a picture gallery shall 
be established in Niirnberg worthy of the size 
and historical importance of the town. We do 
not wonder that A iimberg feels somewhat ashamed 
of the poor display she now makes in pictorial 
art, considering the great works that her mnsters 
executed of old, but although she has been robbed 
of most of the painted treasures bequeathed by 
her children, or worse still, has been obliged to 
yield them with forced grace to greedy emperors 
and electors, a few still remain that would have 
great interest in any collection. The Niirnberg 
magistrates received Dr. Essenwein's proposition 
most favourably, and his plan will no doubt soon 
be carried out. The Germanic Museum otters a 
suitable locality for such a gallery; in fact, it 
will be merely an extension, so far as we can 
understand, of that valuable institution, which 
already possesses in Diirer's noble portrait of 
Holzschuher the nucleus of a worthy collection 
of the works of national masters. The very poor 
collection in the Rathhaus, and the painful pro¬ 
ductions of early German art in the Moritz- 
Capelle are at present all that Niirnberg can boast 
of m the way of picture galleries. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Life of Henry John Temple, Viscoun^ 
Palmerston ; with Selections from his Diaries 
and Correspondence. By the Right Hon. 
Sir Henry Lytton Bulwer, G.C.B., M.P. 
(afterwards Lord Dalling). In Three 
Volumes. Vols. I., II., 1870. Vol. III., 
1874. (London : R. Bentley & Son.) 

The first two volumes of this biography were 
published four years ago, and the third and 
concluding one in September last. They 
bring down the life of Lord Palmerston to the 
year 1848 ; and since. Lord Dalling being 
now dead, there seems very little prospect of 
the work being proceeded with at present, 
and since the earlier part of it has never 
been reviewed in these columns, we propose 
on the present occasion to survey it as a 
whole. As, however, its more details have 
to some extent lost their novelty, we shall 
rather dwell at present on such parts of it 
as illustrate generally Lord Palmerston’s 
character, policy, and position in the scalo of 
parties, than on the merits of Lord Balling’s 
own performance. 

When Lord Palmerston first entered pnblic 
life, that division of the main stream of Tory¬ 
ism into two channels which was destined 
to produce such important consequences in 
the future had just commenced. He ac¬ 
cepted a junior lordship of the Admiralty 
from the Duke of Portland. And the dis¬ 
cordant elements which the Premier tried 
vainly to control very soon manifested 
their force in the quarrel between Castle- 
reagh and Canning. Both these states¬ 
men, however unfriendly to each other, be¬ 
longed to the same party, that is, the Pittite 
party, or the more Liberal section of the 
Tories. And their secession from the Go¬ 
vernment on the formation of Perceval’s 
Ministry gave that official ascendency to 
the less Liberal or Addingtonian section 
which it retained almost to the death of Lord 
Liverpool. 

The very friendly tone in which Lord 
Palmerston speaks of Mr. Perceval, who 
offered him at the age of twenty-five so im¬ 
portant a post as that of Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, may be due either to gratitude 
for the Minister’s kinduess, or to sympathy 
with the Minister’s opinions. But there is 
nothing else to tell us whether he joined the 
administration as a disciple of Mr. Pitt or 
Mr. Addington. It may be presumed, how¬ 
ever, that as far as he thought at all about 
it, he at this time inclined rather to the 
latter. It was the more numerous and the 
more fashionable party of the two. It was 
the party at once of the country and of 
the Court, of the squires and the King; the 


Pitt party being composed of a select mi¬ 
nority who represented for the most part 
the intellect and statesmanship of the party, 
but not the prevailing prejudices which in¬ 
spired both the sovereign and the pqople. 
As time wont on and Lord Palmerston grew 
older: as peace succeeded to war, and do¬ 
mestic agitation to peace: it is difficult to 
believe that so powerful a mind as his did 
not reflect upon affairs, and privately arrive 
at some conclusion not favourable to the 
dominant regime. We do not, however, ob¬ 
tain from this biography any insight into the 
workings of his mind between 1815 and 
1830. He does not seem to have discussed 
political affairs with his most intimate corre¬ 
spondents. And it is highly improbable 
therefore that he said much about them in 
society. Mr. Disraeli told us two years 
ago that Lord Palmerston greatly disliked 
talking politics anywhere except in the 
House of Commons, and that when pressed 
on such subjects he commonly took refuge 
in banter. Mr. Greville tells us in his 
Memoirs that Palmerston’s abilities were 
unsuspected till he became Foreign Se¬ 
cretary, and that even Mr. Canning was 
unaware of them. Both these statements 
confirm wlmt the biography naturally sug¬ 
gests—namely, that Lord Palmerston was 
very reticent on politics, and that whatever 
he thought of the progress or tendency of 
events in the reign of George IV., he said 
very little about it. When the time came, 
he took his side with Mr. Canning as na¬ 
turally and easily as if he had always 
ranked among his followers ; though, as we 
have already said, the presumption is the 
other way. And when the time came again, 
he passed on to the standard of Lord Grey 
just as naturally and easily as if he had 
always been a Whig. Nobody ever seems 
to have wondered “ what Palmerston would 
do.” His transitions provoked no comment 
and no surprise, and it is clear that he was 
one of those men who, do what they will, 
contrive to make it appear that such was 
the obvious and only course of action, and 
that nothing else could have been expected. 
What we have to complain of in Lord Dal¬ 
ling is his negligence on such points as 
these. The characters of public men are 
among their most valuable legacies to pos¬ 
terity. And more especially in times like 
our own, when a certain amount of political 
flexibility is rendered almost inevitable by 
circumstances, it is interesting to study the 
process by which a man of Lord Palmerston’s 
reputation passed from one set of opinions 
to another. We cannot accept the conven¬ 
tional theory of his opponents, who say that 
come what might, he would still be Vicar of 
Bray. For he showed by his conduct in 
’28 that he could resign on provocation. 
Neither can we readily believe that he simply 
drifted before the wind, and decided on cir¬ 
cumstances as they aroso without reference 
to the past or the future. Whatever the ex¬ 
planation may be, the fact still remains, that 
Lord Palmerston changed from a Tory of 
the Perceval school to a Tory of the Canning 
school, and from a Tory of the Canning 
school to a Whig, by such smooth and im¬ 
perceptible degrees that the result when it 
came always seemed a natural consequence. 
The change was as gradual as the change of 


a tidal river from fresh water to salt. And 
though Lord Dalling notices the fact (p. 2, 
vol. i.), his interpretation of it amounts to 
little more than an identical proposition. In 
the ablest memoir of him which has yet ap¬ 
peared (Times, Oct. 17, 1805), a simpler and 
perhaps truer theory is propounded to theeffeet 
that the only thing in which Lord Palmerston 
was really interested was foreign policy; 
and that, provided he could see that carried 
out according to his own ideas, he eared 
little whether his associates called themselves 
Whigs or Tories. His foreign policy was 
or was meant to be Canning’s foreign 
policy. This was represented in the govern¬ 
ments of Lord Goderich and the Duke of Wel¬ 
lington by Lord Dudley, whose resignation 
was accompanied by Lord Palmerston’s, and 
in the Reform Government by Lord Palmer¬ 
ston himself, so that according to this theory 
he sacrificed nothing by his successive trans¬ 
formations. At the same time we must re¬ 
member that Lord Grey, who appointed Lord 
Palmerston to be his Minister for Foreign 
Affairs, was hostile to Canning's foreign 
policy, and spoke of it in 1827 with scorn 
and bitterness. Remembering this, how could 
Lord Palmerston have taken office with 
Lord Grey three years afterwards on the 
ground that he should then be enabled to 
carryout this very same system? As far 
as domestic questions were concerned, Lord 
Palmerston certainly does seem to have 
looked upon them rather with the eye of an 
outside observer than of an interested par¬ 
ticipator. Thus we find him ■writing of the 
Duke of Wellington’s government in 1828 : 
“ All this, instead of a pig-tail Tory govern¬ 
ment, shows the great strides which public 
opinion has made in the last few years. 
Such a government as Liverpool’s even can¬ 
not now be established, and such a one as Per¬ 
ceval’s could not befor a moment thought of.” 
One would hardly suppose from these words 
that he himself had been a member of both 
these governments. He seems to have been 
looking back upon himself, ns it were, in a 
previous state of existence, and criticising 
himself from without as if lie had lost his 
personal identity. This attitude of mind is 
certainly not compatible with strong political 
convictions. But it is quite compatible 
with the view of his character propounded 
jn the Times' memoir, according to which 
his god was public opinion, a deity more 
powerful in the long run than the brute 
force of the mightiest monarchies, and true 
to her votaries through every conjuncture of 
affairs. 

“Ho that hath this iscliul in complete steel," 

was Lord Palmerston’s doctrine, and his 
own career is certainly a confirmation of 
the theory. 

Then comes the question what was Lord 
Palmerston all this time ? He put on and 
put off the livery of successive parties or 
sections of parties with apparent indifib r- 
ence. But with which must we finally rank 
him ? or is he to stand out by himself, a 
figure either towering above, or standing 
aside from, all recognised parties, like Lord 
Chatham or Lord Shelburne ? On this 
subject we shall quote a passage from one 
of his letters to Mr. Cowper, with Lord 
Dalling’s comment thereupon, which arc both 
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interesting, though in our opinion decidedly- 
misleading. The subject of it is Palmer¬ 
ston’s acceptance of office under the Duke 
of Wellington :— 

“ The Whigs of course -will he furious and 
violent, and lay about them to the right and left. 
I very sincerely regret their loss, as I like them 
much better than the Tories, and agree with them 
much more. But still we, the Cauningites, if we 
may be so termed, did not join their government, 
but they came and joined ours.” 

This statement is remarkable for various 
reasons: among others, for the singular 
aspect under which it exhibits the political 
f/OoQ of Lord Palmerston. His whole life 
had been spent as a Tory Minister, and for 
twenty-one years he had been one of the 
recognised opponents of the whole policy of 
the Whigs. And now we find him declaring 
that he likes them much better than, and 
agrees with them much more than, with 
the Tories. If he had secretly sympathised 
with them during this long antecedent 
period, he ought not to have allowed it to 
be supposed that ho sympathised with their 
rivals, or have conferred on the cause which 
he condemned the moral advantage it derived 
from his presumed approval of it. But if 
the change was a sudden one, then, how 
sudden ! Or are we to adopt the hypothesis, 
after all, that he really never had thought 
seriously about politics till the death of 
Lord Liverpool compelled him, and that then 
when he did for the first time examine his 
own mind upon the subject, he found himself 
three parts a Whig ? Lord Dalling does 
not seem to see how prominently the 
passage we have quoted brings this question 
before us. All that strikes him is its tearing 
on the nomenclature of parties. “ We see 
from this letter that a Canningite at that 
time was not a Whig—was not a Tory. 
What was a Canningite ? ” Now, in the 
first place, it is no answer to the question we 
have just raised to say that Lord Palmerston 
was a Canningite, for before 1827, if the 
name was not unknown, it was applied 
merely to the personal admirers of that 
great man, and represented no complete set 
of principles. When people wanted to dis¬ 
tinguish between the two branches of Tory¬ 
ism we have already mentioned, they spoke 
of the Pitt party, and the Addington or Perce¬ 
val party. Canning was the head of the first, 
but not the founder; and when Lord Dalling 
asked. What is a Canningite ? the true answer 
is that he was a Tory of the eighteenth 
century instead of the nineteenth; that he 
belonged to that earlier school of Toryism 
which it is the boast of Mr. Disraeli to have 
succeeded in reviving, the Toryism sketched 
out in the Vindication of the British Consti¬ 
tution, and afterwards in Coningshy and 
Sybil: the Toryism which the present Prime 
Minister prophesied thirty years ago would 
rise from its ashes, and prove that the 
party which professed it was the “ popular 
political confederation of this country.” 
Lord Palmerston himself, when he talks of 
“ we Canningites ” as distinct from the 
“ Tories,” was only using the conventional 
abbreviation which was perfectly understood 
by his contemporaries. The word Toryism 
was used colloquially and for convenience 
sake of that section of the party who, as we 
have said, had been the dominant half of it 
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from the death of Pitt to the death of Lord 
Liverpool. Men could not take the trouble 
every time they wrote a letter or spoke to an 
acquaintance in the street to enunciate some 
elaborate formula for the sake of preserving a 
distinction which everyone understood with¬ 
out it. But the simplest way of settling the 
question here mooted is by asking another 
one: what did Mr. Canning call himself? 
If Canning was a Tory, it is nonsense to 
protend that a Canningite was anything 
else. And that Canning was not a Tory 
will scarcely, we should think, be asserted 
by any well-informed or impartial critic. 
Lord Palmerston, however, was, in our 
judgment, but a poor specimen of a Can¬ 
ningite. He saw that Mr. Canning was 
a Liberal Tory, and he believed that 
public opinion was in favour of liberality. 
Therefore he was a Canningite. But of the 
deeper and more ancient principles of that 
creed he had, we fancy, but little apprecia¬ 
tion. At all events, he ceased to be a Can¬ 
ningite when he entered the Cabinet of Lord 
Grey as a sweeping Parliamentary Re¬ 
former, though in his later years, when 
men again began to call him a Tory, he had 
reverted to Mr. Canning’s dislike of Parlia¬ 
mentary Reform. It may be doubted, how¬ 
ever, whether even then he was really tread¬ 
ing in the footsteps of Mr. Canning. The 
Constitution of 1827 was one thing; the 
Constitution of 1862 was quite another. The 
former possessed popular elements, as Lord 
Dalling points out in his Life of Sir R. Peel, 
in which the latter was deficient. And it 
by no means follows that because Canning 
upheld the system which existed before the 
Reform Bill, ho would equally have upheld 
the system which that measure introduced. 
“ The rotten borough system fell,” says Mr. 
Froude, surely an unimpeachable witness on 
the subject, “ not because it was bad in itself, 
but because it was abused to maintain injus¬ 
tice—to enrich the aristocracy and the land- 
owners at the expense of the people.” With¬ 
out enquiring too closely into the truth of this 
assertion, it is evident that Canning, who 
was prepared to remedy this injustice and 
to abate the corn laws, was in no way called 
upon, according to Mr. Froude’s ideas, to 
abolish rotten boroughs. These, according 
to our popular historian, were part of that 
true aristocratic system, namely, the govern¬ 
ment of the best for the good of the most, 
which is the central idea of popular Toryism, 
though lost sight of for a time in the early 
part of the present century. It is, however, 
Mr. Froude’s idea and not ours, that rotten 
boroughs were a right means to the end. 

Of Lord Palmerston’s career at the 
Foreign Office, as far as it is included in the 
present volumes, the chief memorials are the 
establishment of the kingdom of Belgium, 
the Quadruple Alliance of 1834, the Syrian 
intervention of 1840, the Swiss intervention 
of 1847, and the correspondence on the 
Spanish marriages. Many minor transac¬ 
tions likewise come within the same period, 
altogether leaving an impression, that al¬ 
though the part which Lord Palmerson had 
prescribed to himself was dictated by a 
genuine regard for the greatness and dignity 
of his country, he too often overrated it, 
and created a storm in a teacup. The 
writer of the memoir in the Times, to which 


we have before referred, seems to think this 
a feather in his cap, and facetiously observes 
of him that “ Palmerston, it was thought, 
would move the whole force of the British 
Empire that Brown might not be defrauded of 
his Worcester sauce amid the ice of Siberia, 
or of his pale ale on the Mountains of the 
Moon.” And Lord Palmerston himself in 
the third volume of this essay, assigns a very 
good reason why the defencelessness of minor 
powers should not shield them from the 
consequences of actions for which stronger 
ones would be called to account. The only 
question is, whether it was not the smallness 
of the grievance, not the weakness of the 
offender, which sometimes justified the criti¬ 
cisms bestowed on Lord Palmerston’s foreign 
policy—whether he was not too quick to see 
an insult where none was intended; and 
whether by reason of this infirmity he did 
not compromise the dignity of Great Britain 
nearly as often as he upheld it. It is difficult 
to imagine Lord Chatham or Lord Grenville 
ordering up the Mediterranean fleet to 
settle a squabble about a sulphur monopoly, 
or bullying the kingdom of Greece about 
Don Pacifico. However, opinions will pro¬ 
bably differ to the end of time about this 
and similar transactions, while, on the other 
hand, there can be no dispute about the im¬ 
portance or the dignity of the other affairs 
which we have mentioned. The establishment 
of the kingdom of Belgium was the next 
best thing to maintaining its connexion 
with Holland, and that perhaps was im¬ 
possible. The Quadruple Alliance secured 
a fair trial for the principles of con¬ 
stitutional government in France, Spaiu, 
and Portugal; and if they failed in either, 
that was not the fault of Lord Palmerston. 
The Syrian policy saved Egypt from becom¬ 
ing a province of France. The remonstrance 
of Great Britain in 1847 against a Franco- 
Austrian intervention in Switzerland, gained 
time for the two parties to fight out their 
own quarrel, and averted very serious re¬ 
sults. The Spanish marriage, however. 
Lord Palmerston was unable to prevent: 
and this partly because he ecems to have 
been deliberately duped by the French 
government-—not the French Ambassador 
—partly because he characteristically sup¬ 
posed himself to stand in no need of any 
warnings from the scene of action, and 
persisted in neglecting all the hints con¬ 
veyed to him by Lord Dalling, who was 
then our representative at Madrid. He 
would look at every question that arose 
from a purely English point of view, and 
made no allowance for the different consti¬ 
tution of the Spanish Court and govern¬ 
ment, and the want of public opinion in the 
country. A victim to his idiosyncracy, and 
to the then fashionable belief that consti¬ 
tutionalism required only to be seen to be 
beloved, he certainly ran his head again-! 
walls which he might easily have avoided, 
and made it a much easier task for the French 
to have their own way than it otherwise' 
might have been. 

The key to Lord Palmerston’s foreign 
policy in general was his theory of “ English 
interests.” He thought that Lord Aberdeen 
and ministers of that stamp were too much 
inclined to curry favour with foreign go¬ 
vernments by waiving what was due to 
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ourselves; and lie took his own stand on 
the doctrine that, cost what it might, when 
the interests of this country pointed clearly 
in one direction, the policy so indicated 
must be followed. He construed the word 
“interests,” moreover, in a large and com¬ 
prehensive sense, including in it the honour 
and dignity of Great Britain, as well as her 
material prosperity. His second doctrine of 
non-intervention was always made sub¬ 
servient to the first. And he cared little for 
the charge of inconsistency when he pro¬ 
ceeded even to armed intervention, as he did 
in Portugal and Syria. He always derided 
the idea that you were never to remonstrate 
with a foreign power unless you were pre¬ 
pared to fight. Opinion, his special idol, 
bad a force of its own which could always 
make itself felt more or less, and there 
might be many cases in which it was 
politic to make the most of it, without 
its being desirable to go further. Still, 
of course, Lord Palmerston never shrank 
from the alternative of arms. He held 
English interests to bo involved in the high¬ 
est sense of the term in the “ balance of 
power,” and as lately even as the last 
Danish war was ready to have carried out 
his principles. It is unfortunate that his 
biography is not continued to his death. 
His correspondence on the Crimean War, 
the Indian Mutiny, and the American Civil 
War would have been invaluable. But we 
still hope that other hands may complete 
what Lord Dalling has begun, and give us 
at last a finished portrait of one of the most 
famous Foreign Ministers, and one of the 
most popular statesmen, which our Parlia¬ 
mentary annals have to show. 

Of Lord Palmerston's private life many 
interesting glimpses are obtained in these 
volumes. His hunting, and racing, and 
shooting, his gardeners and gamekeepers, 
and all the various little details"belonging to 
tho life of an English country gentleman, 
appear at intervals in his letters. There is 
more about shooting in the book, however, 
than about any other sport; and he seems 
to have paid considerable attention to his 
pheasant covers, and to have always looked 
forward to September with undisguised 
pleasure. We could wish tho life had been 
written by one who had lived more in his 
society, and could to a certain extent have 
Boswellised him, as he would have repaid 
the process more perhaps than most of our 
public men. As it is, the book, though a 
valuable contribution to history, is upon the 
whole rather dry, and very unlike what one’s 
imagination had previously conceived of a 
Life of Lord Palmerston. T. E. Keiibel. 


Th-e Life of Samuel Lover, R.H.A., with 
Selections from his Papers , Sfc. By Bayle 
Bernard. (London: Henry S. King & Co., 
1874.) 

Genial Samuel Lover, the Irish songster 
and painter, forms a pleasant subject for a 
chatty biography, and Mr. Bayle Bernard 
gossips agreeably about his hero through a 
plump volume of 348 pages. Mr. Bernard 
has a belief in Lover’s actual and possible 
capabilities almost naif in its elasticity : so 
catching is his enthusiasm, so sociable his 
way of enlisting a reader’s sympathies, that 


we may find ourselves sliding into convic¬ 
tion that the long list of titles which opens 
the preface—poet,novelist, dramatist, painter, 
etcher, and composer—was indeed borne by 
Samuel Lover as one of the giants of genius. 
This, of course, would be far from the mark. 
Lover shared the misfortune well said to be 
incident to men of various gifts and pur¬ 
suits, “they are perpetually waiting in ante¬ 
chambers, and losing time in them ; ” yet 
because his happy nature had a spring of 
spontaneous impulse towards many cognate 
subjects of study, and the force of his cha¬ 
racter carried him through the irksomeness 
of preliminary drudgery, and enabled him to 
wait patiently for reward, he certainly did 
exhibit a very respectable versatility of 
success in both literature and art. He was 
a lucky man: from the time when he 
breathed health among the mountains of 
county Wicklow, and was transmogrified 
from a puny child of over-sensitive brain 
into a stout lad of thirteen ready for any¬ 
thing, up to his death at St. Heiiers in his 
seventy-second year, fortune smiled kindly 
on him. His constitution was splendid, his 
temperament joyous, his heart was brave 
and tender; he seemed to throw off mis¬ 
fortune and breast a contrary tide like a 
hardy swimmer. So genial a topic might 
excuse a biography with less good sense and 
humour than this volume of Mr. Bernard. 

Lover’s parents were well-to-do folk in 
Dublin ; the father, a stockbroker, would fain 
have turned his boy’s sharp wits to sub¬ 
stantial account in the office. The lad was 
obedient awhile, but the artistic impulse 
having manifested itself in attempts at ori¬ 
ginal music, poetry, drawing, tho drama, 
and heaven knows what else, and parental 
opposition only fanning the flame, the end 
was that with the profession of artist yet to 
learn in its rudiments, Samuel left his 
father’s house and set np as a painter to 
gain his own living. He is • supposed to 
have won his bread at first by giving lessons 
in drawing while he was yet teaching him¬ 
self, perhaps to have copied music, perhaps 
to have taken likenesses; any way, he 
emerges out of a recordless term of three 
years as a marine painter; then ho took 
with characteristic changefulness to minia¬ 
ture portraiture, and with the luck that fol¬ 
lowed his honest efforts soon obtained good 
sitters, kind patrons, and a moderate success. 
He may be said, however, to have painted, 
sung, and scribbled the world into good 
humour with him : when no portraits were 
on commission he wrote humorous articles 
for the Dublin Literari/ Gazette , without 
fee at first, till the “ Story of a Gridiron ” 
achieved a popularity that ensured payment 
for subsequent efforts. Then a fortunate 
accident brought him forward at the bril¬ 
liant banquet given at Dublin to Moore in 
1818, as the only complimentary songster of 
the evening, and his “ Poets’ Election,” 
sung by himself to a well-known tune, 
brought applause from the guests and 
thanks from Mooro that were the com¬ 
mencement of a long friendship. Eminent 
social gifts procured the young man ad¬ 
mission into a brilliant society, of which 
Mr. Bernard gives an interesting descrip¬ 
tion : Maturin, the clerical novelist and dra¬ 
matist ; the “ exhilarating Brophy,” as the 


writer calls him, a dentist, who not only 
wrote laughter-moving poems, but joked his 
patients out of their toothaches; Lady Mor¬ 
gan, and others likely to keep a genius of 
Lover’s stamp in good working order by 
constant friction, were among the stars of 
the circle. 

The chief points in Lover’s career may be 
soon noted : his pictorial efforts won him 
the post of Secretary to the Hibernian 
Academy; he wrote a successful drama, 
and more successful novels ; then he illus¬ 
trated the political satire of “Jonathan Buck- 
thorne,” called the Irish Horn Book, by 
caricatures of his own etching ; he continued 
to write songs and compose music for them 
as tho humour seized him; and he painted a 
good miniature portrait of Paganini. This 
last feat was a turning point, for the minia¬ 
ture, hung in the Royal Academy of London 
when the Paganini furore was still raging, 
turned eyes approvingly on the artist, and 
so encouraged Lover to come to London, 
being then forty years old. Here he con¬ 
tinued the same versatile career amid the 
pleasures and advantages of London society. 
His comedies were well acted by Tyrone 
Power, and the fascinating Vestris patro¬ 
nised His productions and sang his songs. 
When photography diminished the demand 
for miniature-portraits, and the practice of 
etching had weakened his sight, Lover, with 
characteristic elasticity, betook himself to 
the vocation of interpreter of his pwn tales 
and songs, and organised a little entertain¬ 
ment after the fashion since become so 
popular. He went to America, and made a 
pretty purse and many friends in the course 
of a tour from New York to New Orleans, 
and through Canada. When he came back he 
took to landscape painting in oil at fifty-five 
years of age; revived his entertainment with 
American additions; married a second wife ; 
wrote musical pieces for the Haymarket and 
Lyceum, and libretti for Balfe, and edited a 
volume of Irish lyrics. The last four years 
of his life were troubled with illness ; he had 
to seek quiet and a mild climate in Jersey ; 
but his faculties and accomplishments re¬ 
mained within his conscious enjoyment, till 
his cheerful spirit passed into the shades in 
18(58. 

Mr. Bernard writes of Lover’s artistic 
posit ion with over-fondness, which is a pity ; 
l'or to claim too much honour for the gifted 
Irishman, and to range him with greater 
men, is only to draw down unfavourable 
comparison. Lover’s place as a painter has 
been judged by his contemporaries, perhaps 
a little carelessly: his miniatures find their 
way into public collections, his compositions 
and landscapes are remembered or known 
by few. His talent in this direction was 
mediocre, though marked by a certain 
freshness that pervaded all he did. As 
a writer, as a humourist, he, however* 
deserves a cosy niche in Fame’s temple. 
His humour was true metal, ringing with 
no uncertain sound, racy as of pure Irish 
extraction, in its quaintness approaching tho 
oddity of American humour, and akin to 
that of our own Charles Dickens in a cer¬ 
tain colour of the picturesque and lurking 
tenderness. The second volume of Mr. 
Bernard’s biography furnishes some good 
specimens in-“ Paddy at Sea,” and “ R-e- 
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jccted Addresses,” “A Plea for Potheen,” 
and the delicious “ Molly Carew.” Fine 
touches of humour sparkle in most of his 
songs, and it is as a song-writer that Lover 
ranks highest. As a musician, apart from 
the words for which the music was written, 
ho can scarcely be criticised; the lyric 
faculty was in him altogether bird-like; 
melody and verse welled up together in his 
mind. He never studied music with suffi¬ 
cient science to do more than fit accompani¬ 
ments prettily to his simple airs, but these 
are tender and sweet and singable—a great 
virtue where the music is only a vehicle 
for helping the impression of the words. In 
a capital chapter on the Songs of Ireland 
Mr. Bernard points out how the Gaelic 
poetry that has lived is the lyric: “it is as 
though the people were so musical they 
cared for nothing they could not sing.” 
Thus, metrical descriptions or narrative are 
rarely met with in Gaelic, while love songs, 
drinking, martial, patriotic songs abound. 
Lover came into a rich inheritance when he 
took his place among the songsters of Ireland, 
but he was no plagiarist. He showed origi¬ 
nal i ty by drawing his inspiration from peasant 
life, though his own social experience lay 
elsewhere ; and all his best songs are of the 
love and humour of “ Paddy.” In chapter 
xi., again, Mr. Bernard writes with sensitive 
critical faculty on the functions of the song 
writer: “he is still the poet, who proposes 
to enlarge emotion by the aid of melody. 
He may compose his airs himself, or he may 
borrow those of other’s; but music must be, 
and is at all times his indispensable auxiliary.” 
'I'he verses of Arndt and Korner, of Heine, 
of Rousseau, of Dorat and Victor Hugo, are 
rightly designated as “ short and completed 
poems, containing all the emotion they 
require, and in which we feel that the wit 
and fancy are after all the chief ingredients.” 
This is very good, but surely it is a mistake 
to have put in the same category with the 
poets named above, Herrick and Waller! 
Lover himself had a clear notion of some of 
the necessary qualities for a perfect song. 
“ As many open vowels as possible,” he says : 

“ condensation, elasticity, firmness and va¬ 
riety of rhythm, correct accentuation and 
good singing, rather than good poetic or 
reading phraseology.” He writes thus with 
his double insight as poet and musician, and 
from his humble standpoint hits a truth 
which wiser and richer brains than his are 
developing even now. 

Apart from the personal topic of this 
biography, there is much to amuse and in¬ 
terest in the pictures from Irish life of last 
century and the commencement of this, a 
period of rapid political and social changes, 
phantasmagoric in brilliantorterribleaspects. 
Mr. Bernard writes as a warm sympathiser 
with Ireland, but without temper. He evi¬ 
dently revels in the quick susceptibilities, 
the racy humour, the arch impudence and 
quicksightedness of the people, and his 
pages are sown with anecdotes and “ bulls ” 
most aptly quoted. It is tempting to quote 
him, but it is only fair to refrain from picking 
the plums out of the cake. 

In this grave ago of sorrowful problems 
we must thank so cheerful a biographer as 
Mr. Bernard. “I’d rather have a fool to 
make me merry than experience to make me 


sad,” says Rosalind; and we may well pause 
a moment before the genial presence of 
Samuel Lover presented to us in these 
pages. A. D. Atkinson. 


A Ramble Round the World, 1871. By M. 
le Baron de Hiibner. Translated by Lady 
Herbert. In Two Volumes. (London : 
Macmillan & Co., 1874.) 

In the two volumes before us we have an 
English version of Baron de Hiibner’s Pro¬ 
menade autour du Monde, which was pub¬ 
lished at Paris in 1873 ; and all who delight 
in a really good book of travel will do well 
to read this narrative of a trip round the 
world, which was undertaken entirely from 
an ardent love of seeing new countries and 
peoples. The author tells us that the objects 
of his journey were 

“ to behold, beyond the Rocky Mountains, in the 
virgin forests of the Sierra Nevada, civilisation in 
its struggle with savage nature ; to behold, in the 
Empire of the Rising Sun, the efforts of certain 
remarkable men to launch their country abruptly 
in the path of progress; to behold, in the Celestial 
Empire, the silent, constant, and generally passive, 
but always obstinate, resistance which the spirit 
of the Chinese opposes to the moral, political, and 
commercial invasions of Europe.” 

Considering that he only allowed himself 
eight months in which to complete this 
delightful programme, we are bound to say 
that M. de Hiibner made a very good use 
of his time; and, although we do not pretend 
to accept all his dicta without reservation, 
he has conclusively shown that he is gifted 
with keen and accurate powers of observa¬ 
tion. Thanks to his own carefulness, and 
the valuable assistance placed at his dis¬ 
posal in every place which he visited, these 
volumes contain comparatively few of the 
mistakes which so commonly disfigure works 
of this nature. 

M. de Hiibner started from Queenstown 
on May 14, 1871, and after brief visits to 
New York and Washington, he passed on to 
Chicago, giving his readers an amusing ac¬ 
count of the long railway journey. In his 
rambles about “ the great emporium of the 
West,” he was much astonished at meeting 
a house in the middle of the road, and at 
first he was sceptical, and would hardly be¬ 
lieve his own eyes; but 

“ very soon all doubt on the subject is at an end. 
Placed on trestles resting on cylinders, one horse 
and three men, by means of a capstan, do the 
work. ,. . . A veranda in full flower trembles 
under the slight shaking of the cylinders. The 
chimney smokes; they are evidently cooking. 
From an open window I catch the sounds of a 
piano. An air from La Tramata mingles with 
the grinding of the wheels which support this 
ambulatory domicile." 

From Chicago to Salt Lake City M. de 
Hiibner travelled most luxuriously in one 
of Pullman’s palace-cars. During his stay 
at the capital of the Mormoiis, he takes the 
opportunity of investigating the cause of 
the periodical difficulties with the Indians, 
but he does not give much information that 
is new respecting Brigham Young and his 
followers, although he tells an amusing story 
(not without its moral) about the President 
caning one of his own forty-eight children 
in the street, without being in the least 
aware of the identity of the object of his 


wrath. The chapter on San Francisco will 
be read with interest, as our author de¬ 
scribes in graphic terms the origin and pre¬ 
sent condition of that rising town; he 
arrives at the conclusion that “ New York 
and London are evidently distanced by San 
Francisco,” and he finds the explanation in 
the fact “ that everything has to be created 
from the very beginning.” In speaking of 
this place he makes some sensible observa¬ 
tions on the unfair treatment of the large 
Chinese element in the population of the 
Western States, remarking that numbers of 
them in consequence, instead of settling 
permanently in the country, return to China 
and— 

“ carry away in their trunks the fruit of their long 
and patient toil; in their minds a sovereign con¬ 
tempt for our civilization ; and in their hearts the 
bitterest hatred of the Christian.” 

Whilst at San Francisco, M. de Hiibner 
made an excursion to the “Big Trees” of 
Mariposa and the Yosemite valley, and al¬ 
though he enjoyed what he saw very much, 
he seems to have found the journey tedious. 

Our author next crossed the Pacific to 
Japan, in which country he spent ten weeks, 
making some pleasant excursions and visiting 
the chief treaty-ports and the capital. On 
the whole he considers that 
“ there is no great town in Asia, and very few 
even in Europe, which, on the score of cleanliness, 
can be compared to Yedo. It has also a look of 
prosperity and gaiety which is pleasant to see.” 

During his stay there, through the good 
offices of Mr. Adams, Her Majesty’s Charge 
d’Affaires, he was presented to the Mikado, 
and introduced to Iwakura and other lead¬ 
ing statesmen, with whom he held long con¬ 
versations respecting the recent reforms in 
Japan. With some difficulty he obtained 
permission to visit Kiyoto, until lately the 
residence of the Mikados, and when there, 
by dint of perseverance and audacity, he 
even contrived to penetrate into the -very 
sanctum sanctorum, of their palace or castle, 
with which, after all, he seems to have been 
disappointed. He gives some notes about 
Japanese history and the persecution of the 
Christians, and he concludes this portion of 
his narrative with a summary of the present 
state of the Empire. Ho is of opinion that 
in their reforms the Japanese have not set 
to work properly, for it appears to him 
“that any work of reform ought to begin by 
touching the hearts of men; it ought to implant 
charity and the renunciation of self. . . . The 
result would be, respect for property and private 
rights, and honest guarantees for "public order, 
without which trade will never flourish. Then the 
moment would arrive for telegraphs and railroads. 
To begin by them is to set the cart before the 
horse. A man may learn to work the telegraph 
wires and drive a locomotive, and yet remain a 
barbarian, sharpen his sword on the first man he 
meets after leaving the station, or, if the station- 
master has reproved him, perform hari-kari to 
avenge his injured honour.” 

We are next taken to Shanghai, the chief 
centre of foreign trade in China, which, for 
some reason which is not clear to us, M. de 
Hiibner describes as “ the great metropolis.” 
The foreign settlements, especially the Bri¬ 
tish, excite bis admiration, at which we are 
not at all surprised; and the native town, 
too, was better than he had been led to 
expect, at any rate it was no worse than 
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towns in the south of Europe, which, 
however, is somewhat negative praise. Con¬ 
fused probably by the extreme novelty of all 
that surrounds him, our author falls into 
some curious mistakes, which all tend to 
show how impossible it is for any one to 
write accurately respecting a place like 
Shanghai on the strength of a week’s resi¬ 
dence there. A similar remark applies to 
the observations which he noted down in his 
journal while at Peking, for, notwithstanding 
the aid of skilful cicerones, he gets out of his 
depth in several matters which we have not 
space to specify. To give but one instance, 
he speaks of tlie Imperial City as “inac¬ 
cessible to mortals.” This may be, and we 
believe is, the case nowadays ; but the way 
in which H. de Hiibner writes would lead 
his readers to think that it had always been 
so, whereas less than a dozen years ago any 
one who chose (we speak from personal ex¬ 
perience) could ride or walk all over it, 
excepting, of course, the inner enclosures, 
which contain the Imperial Palace, properly 
so called. Peking must almost of necessity 
disappoint every one’s preconceived notions 
respecting the capital of so vast an empire 
as China, and M. de Ilubnor is no exception 
to the generality of travellers who visit it. 
He likens the place to “a great camp of 
barbarians bivouacking round the tent of 
their chief; ” and he considers it “ the type 
of the ancient cities mentioned in the Bible.” 
As every traveller feels bound to do, he 
visited, among other sights, the Summer 
Palace, and made the usual pilgrimage to 
the Ming Tombs and the inner Great 
Wall, but we suspect that the mode 
of travelling was too rough to induce 
him to satisfy his curiosity respecting 
the outer and, as we think, more in¬ 
teresting portion of the frontier wall 
of China. Alter an interview with the 
Prince of Kung, he returned to Tientsin, 
where, being weather-bound for a few days, 
he occupied his time in analysing all the 
circumstances connected with the massacre 
of the Roman Catholics, a subject to which 
he devotes considerable space. At length 
he got away from Tientsin, and in due time 
reached Hongkong, of which he gives a 
very true description, ending by likening 
it to “ Ventuor or Shanklin seen through a 
magnifying glass and under a jet of electric 
light.” He was charmed with Canton, and 
had special facilities for seeing all that was 
worth a visit there. So high an opinion, 
indeed, does he entertain of that city, that 
he goes so far as to say that “ he who 
has not visited Canton has not seen China.” 
He gives a melancholy account of the con¬ 
dition in which he found Macao :— 

“At every step,” he says, “one comes upon 
imposing buildings. They are old convents of 
monks and nuns, now transformed into barracks 
without soldiers, museums without any of the 
treasures which they are destined to hold, and 
public otlices full of clerks who are dying of 
hunger.” 

M. de Hiilmer left Hongkong for Mar¬ 
seilles on December 6, and, taking ad¬ 
vantage of the leisure afforded by the 
voyage borne “ to sum up his impressions,” 
be discusses the various phases of the mis¬ 
sionary question in China and the position 
of that country in regard to its interior state 


and policy, as well as its relations with 
foreign powers. He is of opinion that in 
order 

“ to persuade the Chinese to accept our civilisa¬ 
tion, we must act on their hearts more than on 
their minds, which are far more open than people 
generally think. . . . The Chinese are not 
like the Japanese. . . . They are serious- 
thinking men. They will adopt our civilisation 
when tliev begin to understand it, but they will 
not understand it till the day arrives when they 
choose to do so.’ 

We regret that we cannot speak very 
highly of the English rendering of this 
work taken as a whole, for Lady Herbert is 
undoubtedly not happy as a translator. The 
volumes before us abound in errors of all 
kinds, which we cannot but lay at her door, 
and of which we must not omit to note that 
she reserves the right of reproduction. The 
Gallicisms, too, which are to be met with 
here and there, are sometimes rather start¬ 
ling— c.j., “ the five treaty-ports ” of Japan 
are described as “ the five ports called ‘ of 
the treaties.’ ” Edw. Duffield Jones. 


Religion* Thinijlit in England from the Re¬ 
formation to the End of hint Century: a 

Conti itiii.tinn to the History of Theology. 

By the Rev. John Hunt, M.A. Yol. III. 

(London : Stralian <fc Co., 1873.) 

Mr. Hunt is to be congratulated on the com¬ 
pletion of ft task involving great labour and 
research, which he lias executed with signal 
candour, impartiality, and ability. It is not 
often that even the most enthusiastic ex¬ 
plorers of the province of theology are at 
once so persevering and so fortunate as to 
pursue and bring to successful aeeomplish- 
meut a scheme of fourteen years,—a scheme 
moreover originally conceived, as he con¬ 
fesses, with far from adequate notions of its 
difficulty and extent. 

The Preface to the present volume— 
another of those somewhat naive confidences 
whereby Mr. Hunt enables his readers to 
follow the elaboration and modifications of 
his design—puts us in possession of tlie his¬ 
tory of tho entire undertaking. It is ten 
years ago, lie tells us, since he submitted the 
outline of liis work, first conceived and com¬ 
menced some four years before, to bis chief 
adviser, the late Professor Maurice. His 
experienced Mentor “ smiled incredulously,” 
and foretold a herculean labour of twenty- 
years. Half that time has already expired, 
and Mr. Hunt frankly admits that “ the 
present work is only the completion of the 
second chapter, and the first will have to be 
re-written.” He is however, we are glad to 
find, neither weary nor fainthearted, and we 
learn that the History of Religious Thought 
in England will he followed, in all probability, 
by a History of Religious Life. Such an 
undertaking, it is evident, will make demands 
upon powers of a somewhat higher or.ier than 
those called into requisition by a rapid sketch 
like his “ Pantheism,” or by a series of careful 
analyses like those in the volume before us. 
While requiring in an equal degree the exercise 
of an impartial judgment, it will also render 
indispensable the employment of that sym¬ 
pathetic faculty which, in a work like the pre¬ 
sent, it lias been necessary to keep almost en¬ 
tirely in abeyance ; and however sincere the 


desire to do equal justice to all, the author's 
delineations -will probably elicit far more 
criticism than his past efforts. 

In his present Preface the author .takes 
occasion to advert to some exceptions that 
have been taken to the title,—that he has 
written, for instance, rather about theology 
than religion. “ I have written,” he says, 
“a history of opinions concerning religion.” 
But this definition is surely less comprehen¬ 
sive than liis title, for speculation and the 
influences under which speculation is evoked 
are often quite as important as tlie “opinions ” 
ultimately formed, and far more interesting. 
Bishop Hoadley, Mr. Hunt tells us, in a cele¬ 
brated sermon which proved the occasion of 
a long and important controversy, once took 
occasion to comment on the change of mean¬ 
ing which some words undergo, and in¬ 
stanced as an example the word “ religion,” 
which, he said, “ in tlie time of St. James, 
meant virtue and integrity in ourselves, with 
charity and beneficence to others, but had 
come to mean everything but virtue and 
charity.” We are not at all sure that many 
an orthodox reader, on glancing over tho 
“thought” that finds admission to these 
pages under the names of Conyers Middleton, 
Tindal, Chubb, Bolingbroke, and Hume, will 
not feel inclined to share the bishop’s opinion. 
To such a criticism Mr. Hunt might reason¬ 
ably reply, that it was the demonstrations of 
scepticism which evoked tlie achievements 
of belief, and that had the eighteenth century 
been less immoral, unbelieving, and mate¬ 
rialistic than it was, the Aleiphrou of 
Berkeley, the Analogy of Butler, and the 
Evidences of Paley would probably never 
have been written. 

We miss in this volume but few names or 
works of any importance, the most serious 
omission being that of any reference what¬ 
ever to Butler’s Sermons, — discourses 
which, in point of value as a contribution to 
tho religious and philosophical thought of 
the age, rank second only to the Analogy. 
Bishop Law, the translator and editor of 
King’s Orijin of Evil, and editor of Locke's 
works, who played so important a part in 
connexion with the question of subscription, 
might perhaps have fairly received more con¬ 
sideration ; and it is singular that, in enume¬ 
rating the works of William Law, Mr. Hunt 
should have omitted all reference to the 
Serious Call, a work to which Dr. Johnson 
was wont to attribute his own adoption of 
more decided religious views, and which is 
interesting both from its wide-spread popu¬ 
larity and as a reflex of the new school of 
German mysticism. The Light of Nature, 
by Abraham Tucker, is dismissed in four 
lines in the Appendix. It would have been 
better to offer some other reason for thus 
passing bv the work than that it “ really 
contains little that is original.” Paley de¬ 
clared that he found in this writer “ more 
original thinking and observation upon the 
several subjects he had taken in hand than 
in any other, not to say than in all others 
put together;” arid Sir James Macintosh 
regarded the neglect of his writings “ as the 
strongest proof of the disinclination of the 
English nation, for the last half-century, to 
metaphysical philosophy.” The introduction 
of one or two chapters on the influence of 
contemporary French literature and the pro- 
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gress of scientific enquiry, would have gone 
far to render more intelligible much of that 
theological activity which the volume sets 
forth. A concluding chapter of some thirty- 
pages gives us, it is true, what the author 
describes as “ a general review of the whole 
but this does nothing in the direction we have 
indicated, and seems indeed scarcely a worthy 
pendant to so considerable a performance. A 
work like this should have a good index; the 
one here given, so far as we have tested it, 
is both faulty and defective. 

But omissions and shortcomings like 
those, which can easily be made good in a 
subsequent edition, detract but little from 
the general utility of the work. The student 
who has it on his shelf will have at his 
command a lucid and trustworthy- history of 
nearly every notable defence of the faith and 
every phase of theologic doubt during the 
three centuries that followed on the Reforma¬ 
tion. In his Preface to the second volume, 
Mr. Hunt expressed his hope that the work 
would “ save a great deal of writing,” “ for 
many men would see that all they had to say 
had been said already-.” This in itself would 
not necessarily be a valid reason why they 
should not say it again. Half of wliat in the 
present century has come to be regarded as 
almost axiomatic in science and philosophy, 
was first enunciated amid derision and con¬ 
tempt by- individual thinkers, and only gained 
acceptance at last through reiteration with 
increased emphasis on the part of their dis¬ 
ciples. But it will undoubtedly be of service 
to our young theologians to see that the 
doubt and distrust of their own age are in no 
way peculiar either in matter or form to the 
nineteenth century, and they will find it of 
value, while examining the arguments by 
which scepticism was supported or opposed 
generations ago, to compare them with those 
of the present day, and to endeavour to 
decide for themselves to which party- learn¬ 
ing, science, and discussion have brought 
the greater accession of strength. 

It may be not unnecessary to observe 
that these volumes, though judiciously re¬ 
lieved by anecdote and narrative, cannot be 
regarded as light reading. Analyses of pro¬ 
found argument could hardly be expected to 
prove so; and occasionally Mr. Hunt’s con¬ 
ciseness necessitates a pause, in order to 
grasp the connexion of the sentences. It is 
to be hoped, and we may be sure it is his wish, 
that the work may in no way supersede the 
study of at least the more important writers 
to whom its pages form an introduction, but 
may rather serve to point out to the student 
where discussions of this or that difficulty 
are to be found, and thus allure him to 
the perusal of many a good old author too 
much forgotten amid the demands of modern 
literature. J. Bass Mci.linger. 


The Danish Intrusion into South Britain. 
Read before the Literary and Philosophi¬ 
cal Society of Liverpool, Jan. 2ti, 1874. 
By Joseph Boult, F.R.I.B.A. 

Mr. Boult has already, it appears, tried to 
prove that the Angles and Jutes were “not 
Tentonic foreigners, but sections of the 
Keltic Britanni; ” he now proceeds to demo¬ 
lish what he calls “ the theory of the Danish 
planting of England.” His own ideas as to 


the extent of the Scandinavian element in 
the population of the island are not very 
clearly expressed; but his arguments are 
mainly directed against the assumption that 
characteristic local names are to be taken as 
indicativeofaDanishorNorwegian settlement. 
Where others see evident traces of the colonis¬ 
ing Norseman, he detects the “ indigenous ” 
Kelt. The plan upon which he proceeds is 
simple enough. Ignoring historical and all 
other evidence, he confines himself to the 
Keltic Dictionary, from which with more or 
less ingenuity he manages to extract equiva¬ 
lents for the well-known suffixes which are 
generally regarded as Scandinavian in origin. 
Thus, in place of the D. hyr, he suggests as 
original forms of -by the K. buar, cattle; 
bith (bee), the living ; bid, a hedge; or, by 
substitution of b for /, fidh (fee), a wood; 
while -tinrrpr he derives from the K. dorbh, 
grass ; -thiraite from the K. tuaith, a tract of 
country, and similarly with the rest. It is 
not difficult to see, however, that Mr. Boult’s 
etymological speculations are not grounded 
upon any real knowledge of philology. One 
who speaks of K. tan, a territory, as the 
root of E. town, and of K. am, people, as the 
original of A.-S. ham and E. home ; or who 
goes the length of deriving Bath from 
K. bo, a cow, through the medium of bo-tigh 
(bothy), a cow-house, can hardly bo looked 
upon as a trustworthy guide. The digres¬ 
sion upon personal nomenclature is no less 
unsatisfactory. It is no good to claim as 
compounds of Keltic words such names as 
Olaf [ ollamh , a chief professor in any 
science], Thorketil \tor-cet-il, great counsel 
month],and others, withoutacconntingfor tho 
fact that it is in Norse history and poetry, and 
in Norse countries, that they most persistently 
occur. There is the same incompleteness in Mr. 
Boult’s main argument, for he leaves out of 
sight the significant manner in which the local 
names, the Norse origin of which he denies, 
are distributed. If they are Keltic, it is sin¬ 
gular that they should be confined precisely 
to those districts of England in which the his¬ 
torical accounts place the settlements of the 
Northmen, and equally so that the peculiar 
suffixes by which they are distinguished 
should at once be common in Scandinavia, 
and extremely rare in the confessedly Keltic 
parts of our island. The existence of the 
Danelaga is an historical fact which Mr. 
Boult does not dispute ; but he insists that 
the territory which it comprised was so 
called, “ not because Danish laws were es¬ 
tablished . . but because Danish kings main¬ 
tained law or order, for the K. high signifies 
order.” And this seems to be the position 
which Mr. Boult assumes throughout. There 
was an “ intrusion ” of Danes into England, 
but no “ immigration; ” in other words, 
their occupation of the country was purely 
political and military in its character, having 
no more effect on the population than is tho 
case with the English occupation of India. 
If such a theory is to be accepted, stronger 
arguments than those of Mr. Boult must be 
adduced in its support. 

George F. Warner. 


Pr. Roseiir.u has now in the press an essay on 
the English peasantry, discussing the views of 
recent English writers on the subject. 


Idolatry : a Romance. By Julian Hawthorne. 

In Two Volumes. (London: H. S. King 
& Co., 1874.) 

Ill-advised flattery cannot fail to mar the 
powers which Mr. Julian Hawthorne un¬ 
doubtedly possesses, and the young writer 
will do well to disregard the clamour of par- 
tisans who have already proclaimed him one 
of the literary forces of the future, and are 
engaged in furbishing for his use the massive 
arms with which his father went forth to 
battle. Possibly one or two of these wea¬ 
pons may ultimately be suited to him; bnt 
the rarer gifts of Nathaniel Hawthorne—the 
mystic beauty of his fancy, his microscopic 
insight into human passions and aspirations, 
the fastidious delicacy of his style—he, like 
the sword and sandals of Aegeus, buried 
under a great flat stone, with a ten years’ 
growth of moss and acanthus on it, and Mr. 
Julian Hawthorne should be content to bear 
the white armour and deviceless shield of 
the novice until he has shown his fitness for 
attempting to assume enchanted accoutre¬ 
ments. Neither of the romances which he 
has published shows such fitness. In the 
second, which is called Idolatry, there is de¬ 
scriptive ability of an uncommon order, but 
scarcely any other of the qualities which 
entitle a writer of fiction to honourable con- 
sideration. Mr. Hawthorne seems to have 
inherited from his father that faculty of 
painting basso-relievo which has placed 
among imperishable memories the scene of 
the pilloried adultress, standing with scarlet 
letter fantastically embroidered on her breast 
by richest art of needlework, in the crowd of 
stem-visaged Puritans, and in the presence 
of her tempter and her avenger. But to 
quote a few graphic passages as samples of 
the book is to offer a brick as sample of the 
house. The younger Hawthorne has not yet 
learned the golden rule which Septimius 
Felton could have taught him, that the way 
truly to live and answer the purposes of life 
is not to gather up thoughts into books, 
where they grow dry, but still to be going 
about full of green wisdom, ripening ever, 
not in maxims cut and dry, but a wisdom 
ready for daily occasions. His theories cause 
him to despise action. He loses himself in 
the clouds of abstract speculation. He seems 
unable to move his puppets and interpret 
their motion at the same time, so he often 
abandons both puppets and interpretation, 
and executes a fanfaronade on tho nature of 
the soul, the origin of evil, and the like. 
He follows his father’s lead in addressing & 
preface to the friend whose counsel guided 
him to fiction; but while Nathaniel Haw¬ 
thorne recalls the days when his friend and 
he were boys at school, gathering blue-berries 
under tall academic pines, watching the logs 
that tumbled down the current of the An¬ 
droscoggin, shooting pigeons and grey squir¬ 
rels, bat-fowling in the twilight, angling for 
trout in the shadowy stream that wandered 
riverward through the forest, Julian Haw¬ 
thorne announces that he “ proffers genuine 
arcana of imagination and philosophy,” and 
begs the reader to bear with him so long as 
he “ goes not the length of fantastically pre¬ 
senting phenomena inexplicable upon any 
common-sense hypothesis.” He should es¬ 
chew these prefaces, and, borrowing a hint 
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from the farce-writers, call his romances 
whimsical improbabilities or grotesque ab¬ 
surdities. And, indeed, we have seen many 
farces which were truer to nature than 
IdoVitry. 

The prologue, however, is written with 
excellent knowledge of picturesque effect. 
It opens on a summer’s day in Egypt. The 
air is full of. lazy warmth, a full-fed river 
slides in long curves through a low-lying 
plain, the rich earth exhales the quivering 
heat of her breath: a dark-skinned race, 
turbaned and scantily clothed, is standing 
waist-deep in the water or resting beneath 
the palm-trees, and a boy of higher caste 
than his fellows, wearing as a talisman an 
antique ring suspended to a gold chain round 
his neck, is swimming in the Nile, which 
catches him in its cool arms, dandles him, 
kisses him, woos him imperceptibly onward ; 
when suddenly a crocodile plunges from the 
bank, with tears in eyes and long grin of 
serried teeth, and the lad is with difficulty 
saved by a yellow-bearded, blue-eyed Viking, 
swinging from the halyard of a boat with 
broad lateen sail and striped flag at its 
mast, that drifts down the eddying stream. 
Egypt, with her pyramids, palms, and river, 
then fades away. We are brought to a 
temple built in an Egyptian order of archi- 
tecture, with panels cut in strange emblems 
and devices, columns whoso capitals are 
carved with the lotos-flower and bases 
planted among papyrus leaves, a red granite 
sarcophagus in each comer, a mummy up¬ 
right in wooden case between each pair of 
pillars, statues of Isis and Osiris sitting im¬ 
passive with hands on knees in the doorway, 
and at the end an altar of black marble, on 
which the perfumed smoke of incense mingles 
with the lamps beneath the high ceiling. 
This temple has been built on the banks of 
the Hudson river by a crazy American anti¬ 
quary, and in it his ministering priest, the 
boy of the first scene, is joining in marriage 
the yellow-bearded Viking and his master's 
dark-haired sister Helen, whom he secretly 
loves, and to whom after several months he 
so violently declares his passion that her two 
children are prematurely born and their 
mother dies. The name of the priest is 
Manetho. 

The story begins about twenty-five years 
later, and is mostly concerned with the in¬ 
tellectual diversions of one of these two 
children, who is called Balder Helwyse. He 
is described as a young Scandinavian god, 
whose oriflamme is a sheaf of yellow hair, 
“ with the true hyacinthine curl pervading 
it,” and in this respect he is likened to Sam¬ 
son and St. Paul. He is said to have taken 
hold of knowledge in all its branches, and in 
this respect he is likened to a Titan. He is 
reported to have had the softness, impetu¬ 
osity, and romantic imagination of Hamlet, 
and the malignity, coldness, and subtlety of 
Iago. He could on occasion imagine himself 
to have the heart of Lucifer burning beneath 
the cool brain of a Grecian sage. He was 
endowed with a force of thought to electrify 
nations, and talks like a young woman who 
has attended six lectures in moral philosophy. 
Capable of anything, he does and attempts 
to do nothing. But on his way from Asgard, 
abode of immortals, to Manbeim, dwelling of 
men, he passed through a German Univer¬ 


sity, and there learned that the secret of the 
world was no secret, that nature was a 
reflection of himself, that God was his elder 
brother—himself in some distant and attain¬ 
able condition—and that his senses were the 
outlets of divinity. His solo weakness was 
that he ate like one of Mr. Mortimer Collins's 
heroes. “The generous virtues,” he said, 
“ arise from the cultivation of the stomach. 
Hunger moves man to join in the work of 
creation, to harmonise himself with the music 
of the universe, to feel ambition, joy, and 
sorrow. Eating is earth’s first law, and 
heaven itself could not subsist without it.” 
Having delivered this sermon on Sancho 
Panza’s text that good fare lessens care, he 
journeyed to New York by sea; and as he 
sat on the deck of the steamer in a dense 
fog there came a voice through the mist, “ a 
voice soft, fluent, and polished, from which 
savage licence was not far removed,” which 
asked him whether he had reflected on the 
nature of omnipotence; whether he did not 
consider that the sinner was the only true 
reformer, and that, the world being out of 
joint, adulterers, thieves, and murderers were 
born to set it right. These theories not 
being included in his University course, his 
Berserker blood at once resented them, and 
the phantom of the philosophic Mandeville 
was thrown overboard. Of course it was the 
Egyptian Manetho. 

Balder then went in search of his uncle’s 
house. His uncle was the antiquary of the 
prologue, who, being the son of an under¬ 
taker, had so long allowed his thoughts to 
dwell among tombs, mausoleums, and mum¬ 
mies, that he constructed for a human dwell¬ 
ing the gigantic sarcophagus in which his 
sister was married, and cut it off by a high 
wall from communication with the neigh¬ 
bouring city of New York, leaving no other 
meaus of subsistence for its inmates than the 
hoopoes, owls, crocodiles, and gold beetles 
which his gardens produced in abundance. 
Balder, haying shaved his beard, and ap¬ 
parently lost therewith his superhuman 
strength, gained entrance by climbing a tree, 
and found himself among Moorish columns 
and Egyptian pilasters, in view of a conser¬ 
vatory where luxuriant shrubs with broad 
drooping leaves stood motionless in the heat, 
where palm-trees uplifted their heavy plumes 
forty feet aloft on slender stems, where a 
pool slumbered between rocky margins, and 
where a crocodile lazily edged off a fragment 
of stone in the middle and plumped into the 
water. Here among the warm plants ap¬ 
peared to him a young woman, standing like 
the rejoicing upgush of a living fountain, 
“ like the sphinx before the gloom of her 
riddle had dimmed her primal joy ; like Isis 
in the first flush of her divinity.” Her black 
hair was crowned with a low turban, round 
her brow was a band of jewelled gold, a 
golden serpent coiled round her smooth 
throat, her feet were sandalled, and from her 
shoulders fell a robe of purple byssus. Her 
name was Gnulemah. Manetho believed her 
to be Balder’s sister, and now, having been 
picked up uninjured at sea, he returns to 
contrive their marriage. In the temple 
where their parents were married, and with 
the talismanic ring that united their 
parents, he joins the two together. But it 
appears that Gnulemah is his own daughter, 


and that her mother is an old woman named 
Salome, who has long been her sole attend¬ 
ant. So the wedded pair are happy, until a 
lightning-flash bursts into their bridal cham¬ 
ber, killing Manetho, killing Salome, blinding 
Gnulemah, and converting Balder from the 
paths of sceptical enquiry. 

The characters of this romance are wholly 
unreal. Manetho is the mediaeval devil with 
horns and a tail; Gnulemah is a chain-bound 
dweller in the Platonic cave of shadows; and 
the ideal Balder is a muddy-pated dreamer. 
More matter and less art are needed, both 
in style and in thought. The son of a man 
who “ wrote excellent English—a language 
now obsolete,” varies the style of a poet with 
that of a newspaper correspondent. His 
thoughts are as luxuriantly tumid as his 
father’s were sternly chaste. And, to draw 
a final contrast, while Nathaniel Hawthorne 
devoted his literary life to the consecration 
of unselfishness, Mr. Julian Hawthorne 
creates an impossible form of self-idolatry, 
and executes poetic justice on it with a flash 
of lightning. 

WaIjTeb Macleane. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Mr. Homersham Cox’s answer to the question, 
la the Church of England Protestant ? (Longmans) 
is that the word Frotestant is never used in the 
Prayer Book, the Articles, or the Homilies. He 
has no difficulty in showing that the English 
Reformation was conducted in independence of 
“ German Lutheranism and French Calvinism,” 
to the former of which alone the word Protes¬ 
tantism originally applied. Nor has he a hard 
task in quoting passages from the works of the 
early reformers which would be very unaccept¬ 
able" to the modern Evangelicals. Except, how¬ 
ever, so far as this argument is directed against 
a real or supposed claim of the Evangelicals to 
thrust their opponents out of the Church, it is 
difficult to see what its value is. The sixteenth 
century is hardly capable of giving much direct 
teaching to the nineteenth. Then, as now, just 
as there are Aristotelians and Platonists in phi¬ 
losophy, there were two great divisions of reli¬ 
gious men. There were the Reformers, who 
looked to church discipline and teaching, to 
study and cultivation of the intelligence, and to 
the influence of external rites as the means of 
reaching the individual soul, and who gradually 
abandoned certain doctrines and ceremonies with¬ 
out breaking loose from the system in which they 
had been educated. On the other hand, there 
were those who are popularly called Protestants, 
to whom, whatever their special doctrinal opinions 
may have been, the individual soul and its rela¬ 
tion to God came first, and who cared little or 
nothing for external forms even if they did not 
reject them as Popish. Some such division as 
this runs through the history of the English 
Church. But in the sixteenth century these ele¬ 
ments, if not likely completely to amalgamate, 
were at least tending to amalgamation. In our 
time they appear to be tending to fly apart. 

The tendency to compromise which marked 
Queen Elizabeth’s recension of the Prayer Book 
is one of the commonplaces of history. But 
this is not a point on which Mr. Cox cares to 
dwell. He quotes from Hevlin to show (p. 21) 
that there was great care taken for expunging all 
such passages as might offend the “ Popish party." 
But he does not tell us that care was taken to hold 
out a hand in the other direction as well. To in¬ 
form us that “ by the Queen’s injunctions it was 
ordered that the Lord’s Table should be placed 
where the altar stood,” is to convey an erroneous 
impression. The table was merely to be placed 
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there when not used. At the time of Communion 
it was to be— 

"placed in good sort within the chancel, a* whereby 
the minister may ho moro conveniently heard of the 
communicants in his prayer and ministration, and the 
communicants also moro conveniently and in moro 
numbers communicate with the said minister; and 
after the communion ilono, from timo to timo the same 
holy tablo to be placed where it stood before.” 

This idea of a moveable table adopted by the 
Canons of 1004 is one which shows that the 
Elizabethan divines tried to satisfy the demand of 
others than “ the Papist party.” Is it possible 
that in this may be found the solution of that 
knotty point over which so many clergymen and 
lawyers have been puzzling themselves for so long. 
What if when the table was moved down it was 
placed east and west p Perhaps some one versed 
in the ecclesiastical literature of the sixteenth 
century can tell us if this is the case. It seems 
likely enough to have been so, and then the diffi¬ 
culty of reconciling the direction to the minister 
to stand lie fore the table and also at the north side 
fades away at once. 

Since the words just written were in type, Mr. 
William Milton, in a letter to the Timet of Nov. 
14, on Parliament and Convocation in 1661, 
has argued that, from the words of the rubric as 
interpreted by history, the east and west position 
at the time of the administration may safely be 
inferred. Williams's letter about the Grantham 
dispute, in 16:17, though it does not touch the 
whole of the question, is at all events decisive as 
to what the practice of his day was not. “ If vou 
mean by altarwise,” he writes, “ that the table 
should stand along close by the wall ... I do 
not believe that ever the communion tables were, 
otherwise than by casualty, so placed in country 
churches.” 

The real lesson to be derived from history is 
doubtless to be learnt from the seventeenth cen¬ 
tury, over which Mr. Cox passes so hrietlv. Then 
there was an attempt to enforce on the one side 
uniformity of doctrine, on the other side uni¬ 
formity of ceremonial. At last it was found that 
men who held opinions so discordant could not 
dwell together in peace, and the Toleration Act 
authorised the separation of the combatants into 
distinct communities. In our days the correspond¬ 
ing solution for persistence in hostility between 
parties would doubtless be disestablishment. 

Into Mr. Cox’s criticisms on the Public Worship 
Regulation Act it would be out of place to enter 
here. But while he is certainly in the right in 
holding that no body of religious believers will 
ever be “ put down ” hv Act of Parliament, it is to 
be doubted whether much light will be thrown on 
the subject unless it be admitted that his oppo¬ 
nents have a loms standi both in the history of the 
English Church and in present possession, and that 
the fact that a patron may at any moment thrust 
upon a parish an incumbent whose thoughts and 
principles are radically different from those of the 
majority of the congregation is sufficient reason 
for the commotion which we are witnessing, what¬ 
ever opinion we may hold as to the sjiecial means 
which have been adopted to meet the difficulty. 

The Ice-Maiden and other Stories. Bv Hans 
Christian Andersen. Translated from the Danish 
by Mrs. Bush by. (Griffith & Barren.) This 
gorgeous volume in scarlet and gold is a version 
of one of Andersen's latest Event yr , the pathetic 
storv of Iisjomfruen, or the “Ice-Maiden.” It is 
a tale of one Rudy, a Swiss boy of Swedish ex¬ 
traction, whose mother, with him in her arms, 
had fallen into a crevasse between Grindelwald 
and the Gemmi, and been frozen to death before 
she could be saved. Little Rudy had been re¬ 
stored to life, but a change had passed over him ; 
he had been kissed by the frosty lips of the Ice- 
Maiden, by which is meant the spirit of Alpine 
colil, and the spell of the snow always remained 
with him through life. The story is pure poetry, 
of the child-like and unalloyed kind, thoroughly 
ideal in spite of all the realistic touches, in which 


H. C. Andersen specially delights. Rudy is taken 
to live with an uncle, who is a mighty chamois 
hunter in the Valais, and becomes a dauntless 
and adventurous climber; hut the Ice-Maiden, and 
her attendants, Vertigo, Glamourie, and the rest, 
are always on the watch for him, hut at first in 
vain. He grows up the handsomest and pluckiest 
lad in the village, and makes love to a dear little 
coquette called Babette ; their small quarrels and 
adventures being recorded with all the delicious 
naiveti of Andersen. There are also a dog 
and two cat9 that play a prominent part. It 
is characteristic that Ihe poet who of all 
others perceives least, or rather ignores most, 
what is merely animal in nmn, insists of all 
others most strongly upon what is human 
in the brutes. In the exquisite dream-world of 
Andersen, where men are children, and adult pas¬ 
sions and sins nre unknown, the cats and dogs are 
as shrewd as their masters, and often a great deal 
shrewder. The end of the story is very sad. On 
their wedding-day, Rudy and Babette row out in 
a boat to a little islet in the lake, and as they sit 
in the gross, with their feet dangling over the 
edge of the islet, and listen in a rapture to the 
lapping of the waters and the sound of the wind 
in the flowers, Rudy is seized with an irresistible 
attraction downwards. He glides into the cold 
dark waters, and Babette gazing after him in in¬ 
finite terror, sees that as soon as the surface of 
the water closes over him, a crystal figure like a 
woman floats up, takes him in her arms and presses 
him wildly to her breast. This is the Ice-Maiden 
who has snatched him to herself at last, and poor 
little Babette has to mourn his loss to the end of 
her life. 

To fill out the volume, the translator has added 
translations of three smaller stories, the “ Butter¬ 
fly,” “Psyche,” and “The Snail and the Rose¬ 
bush.” It is significant to any one who has rend 
these tales first in their original language, to con¬ 
trast the modest, paper-covered Danish duodecimos 
with the splendid English octavos, gilt-edged and 
gorgeous, that contain, after all, only the same 
russet and homely stories. At all events we do 
Andersen glory as far as in us lies: it is to be 
hoped that these glittering editions bring him also 
some more tangible honorarium. 

The Neglected Question. By B. Markewitch. 
Translated from the Russian bv the Princesses 
Ouroussofi’. 2 vols. (London : II. S. King & Go.) 
Russians are apt to complain that English books 
about Russia are incorrect and otherwise unsatis¬ 
factory. The Neglected Question, translated from 
the Russian by the Princesses Ouroussof, must be 
assumed to he correct, so far as the pictures of 
Russian life are concerned, but in other respects 
it can scarcely be said to be satisfactory. The 
central figure is that of a lady of the type so 
familiar to French novelists. But her position 
is rendered peculiar by the fact that her conduct 
is closely watched by her son, a lad of fifteen, and 
by her husband, a forty-five year old paralytic. 
The situations to which this scrutiny gives rise 
are the reverse of comfortable, and in describing 
them the author, though actuated no doubt by 
the best motives, lias brought before us pictures 
on which it is by no means an unmixed pleasure 
to gaze. The translators appear, so far as we are 
able to judge, to have done their work well. But 
their labour has been lavished, we fear, upon an 
ungrateful soil. 

The Slang Dictionary, Etymological, Historical, 
and Anecdotal. A New Edition, revised and cor¬ 
rected, with many Additions. (Chatto & Wind us.) 
"We are glad to see the Slang Dictionary re¬ 
printed and enlarged. It would he shallow and 
perverse scholarship indeed that should not ap¬ 
preciate the importance of the language, or lingo, 
which it helps to place on record. Lurking in the 
lanes and byways are many words singularly in¬ 
structive and interesting—words of a noble 
pedigree that have experienced strange reverses; 
words whose origin and history cast no faint light 
on the habits and tendencies of the popular mind; 


words that have in their time served as the ex- 
ressions of wild fashions and follies and frenzies, 
low imperfectly the ordinary lexicons represent 
the spoken language of the day! In whatever 
spirit such compilations as that before us were 
first published, whether Harman and Decker and 
Head and others, down to Grose and his followers, 
who attempted them, were moved by a desire to 
amuse or to edify, it is no trifling service to have 
a dialect reported and preserved.altogether un¬ 
known by Dr. Johnson and his successors, or 
altogether ignored. Certainly nothing that has 
ever circulated as an embodiment of human 
thought ought to be allowed to perish. "We know 
too little about ourselves to spare a simple item 
that may assist us in any way, ever so slight, in 
the study of man. So that from a high scientific 
point of view this hook is not to he despised. Of 
course it cannot fail to he amusing also. It con¬ 
tains the very vocabulary of unrestrained humour 
and oddity and grotesqueness. In a word, it 
provides valuable material both for the student of 
language and the student of human nature. We 
say material advisedly; for it cannot be said that 
much scholarship is exhibited in the volume as it 
now appears. The derivations, when any are given, 
are for the most part as ludicrous as anything 
in the hook. The editor is evidently one of those 
who hold that etymologies are merely “happy 
thoughts;” whereas in that science “happy 
thoughts ” are in the main quite “ unhappy.'' 
"Would that the ordinary word-collector would be 
content to tabulate, and not to derive! Of the 
merits of the tabulation in this case we need say 
the less because the book is not a new comer. 

Editor. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We are informed that Messrs. Bowes and 
Audsley's large forthcoming work on Japanese 
Ceramic Aid is in active preparation, and the first 
part will probably be ready early in 1875. The 
plates are being printed in Paris in the highest 
style of chromolithograpliy, and the work will be 
one of the most beautiful of its kind overpro¬ 
duced. 

Tiie third volume of the Monumenta Jnridica, 
edited by Sir Travers Twiss, under the direction 
of the Master of the Rolls, may he expected 
shortly to appear. It will contain the most 
ancient known text of “The .Judgments of the 
Sea,” extracted from the Liber Horn, and collated 
with the Liber Memorandorum in the Guildhall of 
the Oitv of London, and further collnted with a 
Flemish MS. of the fourteenth century preserved 
in the Archives of the city of Bruges; also a very 
early Catalan text of “ The Customs of the Sea,'' 
collated with the most ancient known MS. of the 
“ Consolat del Mar,” preserved in the Bibliotheque 
Nationale in Paris. Both of these collections of 
mediaeval maritime law will be accompanied 
with English translations, it being the lirst time 
that an English translation of the “ Consolat del 
Mar,” although much called for, lias been at¬ 
tempted. The Introduction to the work will give 
an account of the original “ Black Book ” of the 
Admiralty, which has been missing for some time, 
and has come to light since the publication of the 
first volume of the Monumenta, and likewise an 
account of the long-lost Tabula Amalphitana. 
reputed to he the most ancient collection of 
mediaeval maritime law, which has been recently 
discovered among the Foscarini MSS. in the Im¬ 
perial Library in Vienna. Two photographic 
facsimiles of the text of the “ Black Book ” will 
be inserted in the volume, to enable palaeographers 
to form an opinion as to the identity of the writing 
of the earlier and later parts of it. 

Other volumes nearly read_v in the same series 
are : the Rev. H. R. Luard's second volume of the 
Chronica Majora of Matthew Paris, and the Rev. 
J. R. Lumbv's fifth volume of the Polychronicon 
Itanuiphi Higden. 
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We understand that Messrs. Henry S. Sling’ & 
Co. have in preparation a translation of the New 
Testament from the latest Greek text of Tischen- 
dorf, by the Rev. Samuel Davidson, D.D., LL.D. 
The work will contain an introduction em¬ 
bodying the ideas common to Dr. Davidson and 
Dr. Tischendorf. 

A History of Political Economy in Germany, by 
the celebrated economist Wilhelm Roscher, Pro¬ 
fessor of Political Economy at Leipzig, has just 
been published at Munich by the Historical Com¬ 
mission of the Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences. 
It is a most complete and erudite work, tracing 
the progress of economic ideas and philosophy in 
Germany from the time of Erasmus down to 
Hildebrand, Knies, Schiillle, Nasse, and other 
distinguished authors of the present day, and in¬ 
cluding a criticism of the doctrines of the princi¬ 
pal English economists from Adam Smith to John 
Stuart Mill. 

We are glad to learn that Mr. W. B. Scott has 
at last decided to publish an edition of his col¬ 
lected poems. It will contain a great part of the 
Poems by a Painter, that beautiful and truly ori¬ 
ginal volume that anticipated so much of the 
spirit of the best later poetry, and will include 
besides a cycle of esoteric sonnets entitled Outside 
the Temple, and a series of ballads. The book 
will be illustrated with a large number of etchings 
by the author and by Mr. Alma-Tadema, and its 
appearance will probably be one of the most im- 
ortant events of the present publishing season, 
t is being brought through the press by Messrs. 
Longmans and Go. 

Air interesting manuscript poem on Bacon, 
being a warm defence of him by a contemporary 
admirer and friend, written apparently just at 
the time of his condemnation by the House of 
Lords, will be added to Mr. Morfill's forthcoming 
volume of Elizabethan political ballads for the 
Ballad Society. 

Mr. J. E. Cornish, of Manchester, announces 
foe publication a work entitled Views of Old Man¬ 
chester. There are two series of prints, one by 
Ralston and the other by James, which represent 
the “ Cotton metropolis ’’ of fifty years ago ; these 
have now become so scarce that the market value 
of a set in good condition is about 10/., and even 
at that price a set is rarely met with. These 
views, with the addition of a few more from 
original drawings bv Ralston, will be reproduced 
in phototype by Mr. A. Brothers. With very rare 
exceptions, the plates commemorate aspects of 
Manchester which have passed away never to 
return. 

Messrs. Farncombe anti Co,, of Lewes, announce 
that they have in the press a Dictionary of the Sus¬ 
sex Dialect by the Rev. W. D. Parish, Vicar of 
Selmeston. It will contain upwards of 1,500 words, 
the use of which will be illustrated by examples 
from the proverbs, folk-lore, &c., of the country. 
Thus, under the word bide —which is of course 
known over all England—we have this “Sussex 
proverbial advice to a young mother: ”— 

“ If ye've got one you can run ; 

If ye’ve pot two you may goo; 

But if ye’ve got three, 

You must bide where you be.” 

It is a pity this work has not been done in con¬ 
nexion with the English Dialect Society. The 
specimen sent out for subscription contains one 
great blunder. Shakspere’s “ be-sted ” is put 
down as the participle of the verb best, to get the 
best of. 

Senor Jopf M. Pierxas t Hurtado, Professor 
of Political Economy and Statistics in the Univer¬ 
sity of Oviedo, has just published a study of 
Cervantes from a new point of view. His booklet 
is entitled Ideas y Nottcias economicas del Quijote. 
It is somewhat novel to view the valorous Knight 
of La Mancha in the guise of a teacher of the 
“ dismal science.” 


The Early English Text Society has reprinted 
the first part of its prose romance of Merlin, from 
the unique manuscript in the University Library, 
Cambridge, under the editorship of Mr. II. B. 
Wheatley, but the part will not be issued till next 
January. 

Mr. F. W. Cosens is at work upon a Spanish 
Henry VIII., to form one of his series of Spanish 
dramas illustrating Shakspere’s plays. 

The third part of the second edition of Pro¬ 
fessor Hertzberg's translation of Chaucer’s Canter¬ 
bury Tales is nearly ready. 

We have a very encouraging report of the 
number and zeal of the students of English at 
Strassburg. Professor Ten Brink is lecturing four 
times a week on English Grammar, twice a week on 
Milton’s Life and Minor Poems, twice a week on 
Early English Texts, and twice a week on Cor¬ 
neille's Cid. Ilis English lector, Mr. W. White, 
also has frequent classes in English conversation, 
composition, Tennyson's In Mnnoriam, See. 

Professor Delius's paper for the next Jahrbuch 
of the German Shakspere Society establishes be¬ 
yond reasonable doubt that the quarto and folio 
editions of King Lear are not, as was formerly 
considered, two originally distinct texts, but only 
two different representatives of the same text, so 
that the readings of the one may be rightly adopted 
in an edition of the text of the other. 

Professor Guillaume Guizot, of the College 
de France, in Paris, has been elected a Vice- 
President of the New Shakspere Society. 

Professor W. D, Whitney, of Y'ale, has been 
elected an honorary member of the Philological 
Society. 

The Times of India says that a Parsee lady of 
Bombay has published a Guzerathi translation of 
Lord Chesterfield’s letters. 

The first volume of Proudhon's correspondence 
is about to be published by Messrs. Lacroix. The 
Temps reminds us that Sainte-Beuve was the first 
to call attention to these letters, and to predict 
that they would be considered the most perma¬ 
nently valuable of the author's works. The whole 
correspondence will fill at least eight volumes; 
about 1,800 letters are now in the hands of the 
editors, and the supply is not yet exhausted. The 
present volume comprises the period from 1832 
to 1842. 

The following Parliamentary papers have 
appeared during the week:—“Reports of the 
Inspecting Officers of the Board of Trade upon 
certain Railway Accidents during June and July, 
1874” (price ltd.) ; “Army Medical Department 
Report for the year 1872” (juice Os.); “ Legal 
Departments Commission—Second Report on Ad¬ 
ministrative Departments of the Courts of Jus¬ 
tice’’(price Is. 8rf.) ; “Turkey, No. 2 (1874)— 
Correspondence respecting the Ottoman Loans of 
1858 and 18<i2 ” (price Is. 3 d.) ; “ Statements and 
Abstracts of Reports deposited with and accepted 
by the Board of Trade, under ‘ The Life Assurance 
Companies Act, 1870’” (price (id.); “Report of 
the French Conseil d'Amiraute on the Steering 
and Sailing Rules (or Rule of the. Road at Sea), 
and other papers relating thereto ” (price 8<Z.). 

The Times states on the authority of an Ameri¬ 
can paper that the Historical Society of Pennsyl¬ 
vania has recently received from the lion. Benja¬ 
min Rush an original baluster or newel-post from 
the stairway of the house formerly inhabited by 
John Milton. Accompanying it is a water-colour 
sketch of the building, with the following certifi¬ 
cate from the hand of Jeremy Bentham:— 

“ Ao. 1821, August 15. Sketch of a house for some 
timo inhabited by John Milton. It is situated in 
Westminster, in tho street then called Petty France, 
but, on the occasion of tho French Revolutionary War 
new namod York Street, in horror of France, and 
honour of tho Duke of York. This sketch was this 


day taken from tho garden attached to the residence 
of Jeremy Bentham, into which garden the house has 
a door, being, under the De.ln and Chapter of West¬ 
minster, his property. From this house August 14, 
1821, under the direction of the said Jeremy Bentham. 
was cut the balustrade pillar, composed of four twisted 
columns, presented by him, in company with this 
sketch, to his truly dear and highly respected friend 
Richard Rush. Envoy Extraordinary to the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland. 

“ Witness ray hand, Jkkemy Bentham.” 

At a meeting of ratepayers on the 24th inst., 
the parish of Islington, with over 200,01)0 in¬ 
habitants, declined to form a free public library 
and museum, to be paid for out of the rates under 
the Act of 18(30. The adoption of the Act was 
moved by Professor Leone Levi, and seconded by- 
Mr. Chatfeild Clarke, of the London School 
Board; but after two hours’ uproar, in which the 
voices of speakers for and against were pretty 
impartially drowned, the motion was rejected by 
1,435 to 338. The war-crv of the opponents of 
public education and enlightenment was “ No 
more rates! ” and the result is a heavy blow to 
parochial government in London. 

Mr. Thomas IIood, wh r died on Friday week, in 
his thirty-ninth year, was the son of the famous 
humourist who wrote the “ Song of the Shirt." 
Mr. Hood inherited his father's facility, both 
with pen and pencil, and had a share of his kind¬ 
ness, geniality, and gaiety. He made his first 
appearance in literature with the usual book of 
verses, and became more widely known as the 
writer of some stories for children. His novels 
are already entirely forgotten, and he will probably 
be best remembered as the editor of Fun. It must 
have required no slight administrative ability to 
secure the success of a cheap comic paper, and 
however little we may be amused by cheap comic 
wit, everyone must acknowledge that Mr. Hood’s 
journal has not fallen below the standard of Eng¬ 
lish respectability set by its elder anil costlier 
rival. The number of Fun which appeared two 
days before his death contained marks of Mr. 
Hood's hand, and it is melancholy indeed to think 
of the “sick jester” trying to give a humorous 
account of the contents of the Contemporary Re¬ 
view for the month, and cut off in the season of 
the blossoming of comic annuals. 

The German papers publish large extracts from 
Professor Mommsen's speech, delivered by him 
as Rector of the Berlin University. It is chiefly 
concerned with the proper study of history, and tries 
to show that no one can be n good historian who is 
not first of all a good scholar and good jurist. 
He dissuades young students, while at University, 
from devoting themselves to special historical 
studies, and stands up for the purely propaedeutic 
character of all University teaching. His con¬ 
cluding words are:— 

“You have in a German University what is wanted 
before all things, complete freedom of learning. No 
formal statute tells you how you are to employ your 
academic years; no internndiate examination enquires 
whether and how you have made use of them. No 
other nation places such confidence in its youth, and 
hitherto our academic youth has justified that con¬ 
fidence. Let each man then in future also follow his 
own wav ; and if the way sometimes leads into thickets 
or seems to bo tho wr mg way. it has been found 
oftener than one could have hoped, that different wavs 
lead to the same, and in the end to the right, goal. For 
every man of character his own way is the best, and 
that is open here to every one of you.” 

Great satisfaction is expressed in the scientific 
world of Berlin that the Imperial capital has won 
another of the brightest lights of the University 
of Heidelberg, through the acceptance by Professor 
A. Kirchhoff of the post of Director of the Obser¬ 
vatory at Potsdam. This eminent physicist is the 
fourth of its leading University teachers that 
Ileidelbe.rg has had to resign in favour of Berlin 
within the last four years, Professors Helmholtz 
and Zeller having exchanged their former chairs 
in the Baden University for equivalent appoint- 
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ments in the Philosophical Faculty of the Univer¬ 
sity of Berlin, while Dr. KirchhofFe earlier 
colleague, Professor Hermann, has accepted the 
post of Councillor of the Highest Ecclesiastical 
Court of the Empire. 


Historical students have long 'complained of 
the insecure state of our parish registers. Many 
have in former days been permitted to perish by 
damp and neglect, others have strayed away from 
their lawful keepers, and are now on the shelves of 
the British Museum and the Bodleian. Others 
are, it is to be feared, locked up in the libraries of 
those whom Anthony Wood calls “ curious per¬ 
sons.” The sale catalogue of the late Mr. John 
Gough Nichols’s library furnishes an instance in 
point. Lot 330 is thus described:— 

“ Bedfordshire. Register llooko of all the Burialls 
in the Parish of Sittiiugtou 1678-1754. Manuscript 
on vellum.” 

The same catalogue contains a manuscript life, 
which seems to be unprinted, of John Lord 
Belasvse. lie was a noteworthy man on the 
King’s side, in the great Civil War. A contempo¬ 
rary biography of him should contain some new 
facts as to the Northern campaigns. 

We know a good deal about the news-letters 
which circulated so freely some two centuries ago 
when newspapers were jet in their infancy, hut 
little has come down about the journalists, if we 
may so call them, whose business it was to com¬ 
pile these useful materials for future historians. 
Among the State Papers is an account furnished 
by William Cotton (himself one of the tribe), 
when under examination, in October, 1683, of 
what he knew and believed “ concerning those as 
are writers of news.” He gives a somewhat 
curious catalogue of bis colleagues. “Mr. Han¬ 
cock ” is one that has great intelligence both from 
court and council, on which account it is supposed 
that some considerable person furnishes him with 
“ very private things; ” he has a great number of 
customers, having been often seen to bring more 
than thirty letters to the post, from whom he gets 
considerable prices, some four, some live, some 
six, pounds a year; he was often beard to boast 
that it was worth from 100 to 150 pounds a year 
to him. A second writer, “ Mr. Combes,” had also 
great and private intelligence, whose letters were 
in great request in the country, as be wrote “ in a 
good stile.” A third, “Mr. Gav,” who wrote 
only into the country, once “in vapor,” said in 
Cotton's hearing, that he had 10/. or 20/. a year 
coming from one county alone. “ Mr. Blackball,” 
on the other hand, served many coffeehouses in 
town, “ Mr. Robbinson ” gives a good account of 
things, especially in term time, having been bred 
to the law. “ Pike and Bill ” are two that used 
to go partners in Parliament time, and served 
abundance of coffeehouses; notwithstanding the 
coffee men were commanded the previous summer 
to take in no more written news. Tom's Coffee 
House in Birehin Lane, and several others, were 
still regularly supplied by this pair. Another 
variety in the journalist character, not perhaps 
even yet extinct, is found in “ Mr. Clavpole,” who 
generally depended upon others for his news, 
taking no pains to get it, but would “ word things 
well if not in drink.” A coffee man in Newgate 
Street did a little business in the same way by 
subscribing to Hancock s and Kobbinson’s letters, 
and manufacturing his own news out of a mixture 
of the two; three and sixpence a week was the 
price he paid for Hancock's letter. Cotton con¬ 
cludes bis statement with an opinion that some 
clerks in the Post Office did greater strokes of 
business in the news-letter line than any of the 
people he had mentioned. 

The following fact is new, we believe, in the 
history of ancient forms of punishment, and we 
make it known the more readily, because the 
moral of it is equally applicable at the present 
time. On October 12, 1(>^3, the grand jury of 
Middlesex made a “ presentment ” that they found 
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the many bills which came before them were for 
assaults and batteries and for the most part among 
poor people. These off ences arose, moreover, from 
“ scolding, backbiting, and reproaching one ano¬ 
ther,” the prevention of which would tend to 
beget amity and kindness among neighbours, and 
save the money, which they spent at law, to clothe 
their families:— 

“Wee therefore present as our opinions that the old 
legnll waj’ of a Ducking stolo might prevent those 
quarilings. Shame may doe that which wco find 
other punishments will not—all which wee submit to 
this Honerablo Court.” 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

We understand that it is probable that the 
route of the new Arctic Expedition about to be 
despatched by Government will be by way of 
Smith’s Sound. Profiting by previous dearly- 
bought experience, the Expedition will sail later 
than previous Expeditions, and will thus give 
time for the ice to clear out of Baffin's Bay, in¬ 
stead of starting too early and having to battle 
uselessly for months against its outdrift in early 
summer. We hear that, as might have been ex¬ 
pected, volunteers are very numerous: hut great 
care will necessarily be taken to select both officers 
and men on the score of efficiency, health, and 
youth. 

Now that it has been decided to organise an¬ 
other Arctic Expedition, we hope, in the interests 
of science, that a naturalist will be attached to 
the staff, for both the fauna and flora of the polar 
regions are but imperfectly known. We might 
say the same with regard to the survey of the 
Fiji Islands. It is true that the late Dr. Seemann 
published the botanical results of his visit to this 
interesting group, but his materials were exceed¬ 
ingly meagre and imperfect. 

The French Alpine Club held its first general 
meetiug on the 10th of this month. M. Cezanne, 
its President, opened the sitting by an eulogium 
on M. Billy, iiis predecessor, who was killed by 
an accident on the railway only two days after 
his nomination. He then proceeded to state that 
the success of the “ Club-Alpin Francis,’’ founded 
on April 2, 1874, has surpassed the most sanguine 
expectations. The Paris section alone already 
counted 320 members, and the numbers in the 
provinces were rapidly increasing. Three interest 
ing papers were read. M. Gamard read an ac¬ 
count of his ascent of tire Jungfrau, in company 
with Mdme. Gamard, who last year had ascended 
Mont Blanc; M. A. Mellot related his ascent, also 
with his wife, of the Cervin, that lady having 
twice made the ascent of Mont Blanc, and having 
this year scaled some of the most difficult peaks 
of Switzerland ; and lastly, M. G. Devin read an 
account of his ascent of the Barre-des-Ecrins, the 
highest point of the Pelvoux group, and of his 
ascent of the Jungfrau and the Cervin. 

Tnp. Journal (h Geneve states that the waters 
of Lake Morat have latterly so diminished as to 
interrupt the steam navigation, and the same may 
be said with respect to other Swiss lakes, espe¬ 
cially that of Sempach. 

According to the statement of the New York 
correspondent of the Allgemeine Zeitnng, not less 
than 8,000,000 acres of wood are annually cleared 
in the United States, while not more than 10,000 
acres are planted every year. It is estimated that 
Chicago alone consumes the produce of 10,000 
acres, and in Wisconsin the yield of 50,000 acres 
is required to supply the wants of Nebraska and 
Kansas. Nor are these the only sources of drain, 
the produce of 12,000,000 acres of wood having 
been burnt down solely for the purpose of clearing 
the land. 

The Botanical Museum of the University of 
Christiania has received a large donation from 
Brazil, consisting of twenty-six packets with more 
than 1,000 species of dried South American 
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plants. The donor is the well-known Swedish 
botanist, Dr. Regnell, who has spent more thsn 
thirty years in Brazil, and who is a member of the 
Royal Swedish Academy of Sciences. He has 
had a botanical museum erected in Upsala, which 
is called after him, the Regnellianum, and is con¬ 
stantly making valuable presents to the learned 
societies of Norway and Sweden. 

At last it would seem as if an opening had ' 
occurred for the development of the hidden wealth 
of the Chinese Empire. News has just been re¬ 
ceived that Li Hung-chang, Governor-General of 
Chihli (the metropolitan province)—who is pro¬ 
bably the most powerful, and at the same time 
the most energetic, official in China—has resolved 
to take measures for working the coal and iron 
mines in his province; and that he has directed a 
well-known English resident at Tientsin, who ia 
thoroughly acquainted with the mining capabili¬ 
ties of the district, “ to proceed to Europe to pro¬ 
cure the necessary staff’ and plant.” 

A San Francisco letter in the Augsburg Ga¬ 
zette states that several experiments have been 
made there wdth an indigenous plant named 
lihamnus or Frangula California, the bean of 
which, when roasted and ground, is extremely 
like coffee. It is anticipated that the product is 
likely to become one of great importance. The 
same letter states that Southern California is now 
taking a prominent part in the example of in¬ 
dustry set by the north. The milder climate is 
admirably suited for the culture of oranges, 
lemons, chestnuts, olives, cotton, sugar, and wine, 
and though the growing of these has commenced 
but recently, the yield is already sufficient for 
local purposes. Productive mines of gold, silver, 
tin, and mercury are also being worked, and 
naphtha springs exist in abundance. The 
chief industries in the north of the state are 
timber-felling and salmon-fishing. In consequence 
of a million salmon less than usual having been 
caught in 1873, .the attention of the legislature 
was called to the matter, and a sj'stem of conser¬ 
vation is now in force. A company is also in 
existence with a monopoly in their hands for the 
trade in skins, a large kind of otter being the 
animal most sought after for this purpose. The 
same species frequents the Aleutian islands, 
Kamtschatka and Alaska, as well as 'the Japanese 
coasts, from which latter place, however, twenty 
enterprising Yankee vessels, in quest of furs and 
skins, have this year been turned away. 

Now that the question of the endowment of 
research is being made so much a subject of dis¬ 
cussion, it may interest our renders to learn the 
following particulars, which we take from the 
Swedish Aftonbladet. About a month since 
that newspaper drew attention to an appeal for 
funds made by the gifted botanist Dr. Berggren, 
who is at present exploring the fauna of the 
mountains of New Zealand. It appears that Dr. 
Berggren has already made some verj' valuable ex¬ 
plorations, first in Spitsbergen in 1868, then in 
Greenland in 1870, and now has been sent out to 
New' Zealand with a stipend drawn from a sum of 
money left by a Herr Lettersted for scientific 
purposes. Dr. Berggren writes that he has had 
signal success, especially in discovering species 
closely analogous to the Arctic forms with which 
he is familiar, but that his means are at an end. 
An effort made to induce the Government of 
Canterbury Province to vote him a sum of money 
was on the point of succeeding, when an economical 
frenzy took the Lower Legislative House, and the 
bill was thrown out. Aftonbladet laid these facta 
before its readers. Almost immediately, the pro¬ 
prietors of another newspaper, Goteborg's Pott, 
generously forwarded a huge sum toward* the 
prosecution of the work, and private funds esme 
in so rapidly that Dr. Berggren will be able to 
recommence his valuable explorations directly the 
next mail reaches New Zealand. This realoos 
response to the demands of science in so poor a 
country as Sweden does honour to the intelligence 
of its people. 
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In a few years we shall possess descriptive 
works on the vegetation of nearly all of our 
colonies and dependencies, written in English, 
and intelligible to any one who has mastered the 
contents of the most elementary of botanical class 
books, such as Oliver’s lessons. Complete Floras 
of New Zealand, Hong Kong, and the British West 
India Islands are in existence, so far as their 
vegetation is known. Six out of seven volumes 
on the vast and peculiar flora of Australia have 
appeared, two on the flora of tropical Africa, and 
three relating to that of the Cape Colonies. Mr. 
Bentham will doubtless soon complete his Aus¬ 
tralian Flora. The Cape Flora was one of the 
first commenced, but various circumstances have 
interfered with its progress, and it was for a long 
time after the death of Dr. Harvey at a standstill. 
It has now been taken up by Professor Thiselton 
Dyer. India, whose vegetable productions are of the 
utmost importance, is also without a general com¬ 
pendium , t hough this want will probably soon be sup¬ 
plied. The third part, completing the first volume of 
a comprehensive Flora of British India, edited by 
Dr. J. I). Hooker, will shortly appear. We under¬ 
stand it will include the rest of the Thalctmiflorae. 
Another interesting addition to botanical literature 
may be expected in Mr. Baker's forthcoming work 
on the flora of Mauritius. It will include 
Rodrigues and the Seychelles. From the geo¬ 
graphical position of the principal island, and the 
complete isolation of the smaller ones, we should 
look for some very distinctive features in the com¬ 
position of the flora ; but in this respect we are 
rather disappointed. In a measure it forms 
a connecting link between the vegetation of 
tropical Asia and tropical Africa, the species 
common to the latter country preponderating. 
The number of endemic species is not large, 
but there is a considerable number peculiar to the 
group, if we include Madagascar. The palms of 
Mauritius and the Seychelles are probably the most 
striking objects of the scenery. Most of the 
genera represented are restricted to these islands, 
and they are among the most majestic of a noble 
family. We need only mention Venchaffeltia, 
JLodoicea, Phoenieophortum , Hyophorbe, and La- 
tania. Flacourtiaceae are tolerably abundant, and 
represented by some exceedingly polymorphous 
species. One of the most remarkable elements in 
the flora is the tribe Dombeyeae of the Stercu- 
liaceae, the members of which all belong to 
the Old World, and most of them to the 
region extending from the island of St. Helena 
through Africa and Madagascar to Mauritius. A 
singular fact connected with this tribe is 
the small geographical area of most of its 
species. With the exception of a few scat¬ 
tered notes, and Bojer’s Hortus Mauritianus, 
little has been published on the botany of Mauri¬ 
tius. Bojer’s work appeared in 1837, and is little 
more than a catalogue, including moreover the 
exotic species cultivated in the island. All the 
new plants Bojer had detected are enumerated, 
but not described; and his intention to publish 
the descriptions in a supplement was never carried 
out, hence it is impossible to identify his names 
with the plants intended in the absence of 
authentic specimens, and it happens that many 
of them do not exist in the herbarium he left 
behind him. Actually, then, Mr. Baker has to 
define and describe the species bearing Bojer’s 
names. The whole material available for the 
work is very scanty, and therefore the Flora will 
probably not be so exhaustive as could be 
desired, but it is a beginning. 

1Vat.ure hears that Mr. Alexander Agassiz has 
just started on an expedition to South America, 
with the object of investigating the natural his¬ 
tory of Lake Titicaca, and collecting antiquities 
from the surrounding country for the Peabody 
Museum. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

HERA BOOPI8 AND ATHENE QLATTKOPIB. 

In reply to Dr. Schliemaim’a letter in the 
Academy (Nov. 21), I am not going to enter again 
on the question whether the splendid ruins which 
he has brought to light at Hissarlik should be 
called the ruins of Dion or not. I know as yet of 
one Ilion only, that is, the Ilion as sung by Homer. 
That Ilion is not likely to be found in the trenches 
of Hissarlik, but rather among the Muses who 
dwell on Olympus, and who know all things, 
while we 

ct c\iai; oi'ii/ dnovoytr, ovci tl icy ir. 

It would seem, in fact, that on that point Dr. 
Schliemann does not differ much from other 
scholars, who maintain that the Ilion of Homer 
never had any historical reality at all, and who 
look upon a so-called historical Ilion as a mere 
guess or a sentimental postulate. Dr. Schliemann 
asserts that the poet of our Iliad lived more than 
1,000 years after the events which he describes in 
his poem, and that the ruins of Ilion lay 20 feet be¬ 
low the surface when Homer visited Beshika Bay. 
The poet of the Nibelunge lived about 700 years* 
after Attila, and if Homer’s Priam was as diffe¬ 
rent from the supposed real Priam as Ktzel or 
Atli is from the real Attila; or if no more his¬ 
torical reality is claimed for Achilles and Tpobjc 
itpbv n-roXiiU.iov than for Sigfried and Wormz and 
Santen, then no more words need be wasted on 
that question. 

What I feel bound to do is to substantiate an 
assertion of mine, which I made at the meeting 
of the Society of Antiquaries in London, and which 
I thought required no proof, but which lias been 
questioned by Dr. Schliemann, as well as by other 
archaeologists, viz. that the word fiowirtt means 
etymologically, aud therefore historically, cow- 
eyed, and not cow-headed, quite as much as yW- 
cwxic meant owl-eyed, and not owl-headed. That 


the cow was sacred to Hera, and the owl to 
Athena, has never been denied. But before the 
discovery of Dr. Schliemann’s antiquities, no one, 
as far as I remember, doubted that ii owirig and 
yXavcinii, whatever their exact meaning might 
be, predicated something about the eyes, and not 
about the head; and to me, I confess, it seems as 
difficult to imagine that /3otiirif should ever have 
meant cow-headed, as that aenyge should ever 
have meant one-headed, even if ever so many one¬ 
headed skeletons, statues, or urns should be dug 
up at Wantage. However, in spite of y\aiP 
"AOhvaZi, here is my proof. 

Words ending in «u<p, wiror, and auric, have three 
meanings. They refer, first of all, to the eyes; 
then to looks in general; lastly, like words ending 
in hIiic, to expression or likeness in general. 

I. The meaning of eyes is clear in /iwpiooroc 
(Aesch.) with thousand eyes, the same as yupui- 
ptfuApoc or yvpiipyaroQ. In Sanskrit, sahasriksha. 
*ar«nrii*, with downcast eyes. 
fiut&ip, blinking, short-3ighted. 

KoiAonrfjs, fem. koiAwtii, hollow-eyed, liko icoiXii- 
<p8a\pos. 

iroAeonrifr, many-eyed. 

The same word in the sense of “ with many 
holes’ (wire) comes from the same source; cf. 
trrtvwiroi. 

hareparis (aittfip), star-eyed. 

In all these cases the meaning of head, or even 
face, would be impossible. 

H. We now come to compounds where on{<, or 
ooroc or urine may be taken in the sense of eyes, but 
also in the larger meaning of face or expression. 
ayptaicAs, with wild eyes, or wild looking (iuya). 
alyardip or aiyaruiros. with bloody eyes, or bloody to 
behold; cf. aiu.cnw8-r}i. 

yopyanris, fierce-eyed; yopyu wii, Athena; cf. yopyi- 

t£9oAjUoi. 

yaKcpanris, with cheerful eyes or eountenanco. 
xaAujiror, with beautiful eyes, or beautiful face, or 
beautiful in general. 

yapyapunrAs, with sparkling eyes; but yapyapantis, 
turning to stone by a glance, liko \i6oBcpid}s. 

III. Lastly, there are compounds where imp, 
uriroc, auric express likeness in general. 

hflt>(vanis, manly-looking, manly, befitting a man. 
Possibly Ssflpwxoi, if for SeSpwiroj, though with ano¬ 
malous accent. 

dffrepanrds, star-like, as joined with iyya. 

Stivuifi, terrible-looking, terriblo. 
cKudpimrAi, angry-looking, angry ; joined with Syya 
and rpAauwov. 

aruycpihmis and trrvyepuwos, horrid looking, horrid. 
Ttparonros, ^trange-lookiug, marvellous; cf. rs pa- 
tuStjs. 

yoppoptmtos, hideous-looking. 
rvKTeptmrSs, night-like. 

ofeoaf, wine-like, deep-red, epithet of the sea in 
Homer, cf. nopipiptos ; afterwards in oiranris, ruddy, 
jolly. 

Kiirapuip, bright-looking, Tpairi (a. 
wvpuicAs, fierv-looking, fiery; applied to KcpaorAs 
in Aeschylus ; rupiidps, applied to aoTeparal in Ari¬ 
stophanes. 

tpaiipmcos, bright-eyed, bright-looking, bright ; 
oyy a. 

ipKoyunris, fiery-looking; Tivp. 

wapBcvomus, of maiden looks, maidon-like, liko 
srapdtvwSns. 

As the u is long in all these compounds, we 
can hardly place tipiona in the Bame class, but 
shall have to translate it “ wide shouting,” instead 
of wide seeing,” njXurirof. This is evidently the 
meaning assigned to the word by Pindar, in ypoc 
ivpvunu KiXidtir tpthyyvfuvoc. The only other word 
in which the o is short is x a ° " i bricht-eyed, 
flerce-eved, applied to lions, dogs, but also to the 
dawn, the moon, and the sea. The exact forma¬ 
tion of this word is by no means clear. In Sans¬ 
krit karvaksha is used for “ lion.” 

If after this we look at the words yXavKi’ml, 
yXm'xorirdv, y lavKunrtc, we shall not, I think, hesi¬ 
tate in translating them owl-eved, and piuiimt, 
cow-eyed, i. e., large-eyed ; not either owl-headed 
or cow-headed. Woris are older than any ruins, 
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and owl-headed vessels, even if 1,000 years 
older than Homer, are modern things compared 
with Greek words. Without wishing to detract 
one tithe from the credit justly due to Dr. Schlie- 
mann, it may be well to remind archaeologists 
that the oldest antiquities of Greece are the words 
of the Greek languages, particularly those which 
are prc-Hellenic, i.e., shared in common by the 
principal members of the Aryan family, and that a 
true etymology which brings us face to face with 
the first building up of a Greek name, brings us to 
strata of history, far beyond the reach of any 
shafts sunk at Hissarlik or Bunarbashi. 

Max Muller. 


IRE BHARHUT SCULPTURES. 

S8 Clanricartlo Gardens : Nov. 23, 1874. 

I am glad that Dr. Max Miiller has drawn 
attention to the text of the Bharhut inscriptions, 
and I think it is clear that in some instances 
General Cunningham’s readings require revision. 
Thus, at p. 111 of the Proceedings we have avakslia 
whose name is read as Suviloma, a word which 
occurs neither in Sanskrit nor in Pali; but if we 
alter it to Suchiloma, we obtain a proper name 
well known in Sanskrit literature, and which, 
moreover, belongs to a yaksha mentioned in the 
Buddhist scriptures. In Sir M. Coomara Swamy's 
newly-published Suita Aipdta, an important con¬ 
tribution to Buddhist literature, will be found 
(p. 75) the translation of a sutra which takes its 
name from the yaksha Suchiloma, to whom, in 
answer to a question, Gautama Buddha recites 
three religious verses. Though it is not so stated, 
we may fairly conclude that the yaksha became 
a convert to Buddhism, and thus obtained a niche 
in the Bharhut temple of fame. 

Again, at p. 115 General Cunningham reads an 
inscription as Erapdto ndyardja Bhagavato vandate, 
and translates it “ Erapatra the Naga Baja wor¬ 
ships Buddha.” This rendering is quite inadmis¬ 
sible, first because Bhagavato is a genitive, while 
vandati governs an accusative; and, secondly, be¬ 
cause the Bo tree which the Nuga king is worship¬ 
ping can by no possibility be called Bhagavat, 
which is the usual designation of a Buddha. All 
becomes easy if we supply the word bodhim, which 
has doubtless either become effaced or escaped 
General Cunningham's notice, and read Bhagavato 
bodhim vandati, “worships the Buddha’s Bo tree.” 

I have before me a photograph of this bas-relief. 
It is executed with great spirit, and is of singular 
interest, ns it gives us what is probably a faithful 
representation of the famous tree at Buddhagava, 
an ofi'-shoot of which still flourishes in Ceylon. 

I must say that I do not share Dr. Max Midler’s 
scepticism with regard to the important Jetavana 
inscription. With two or three trilling emenda¬ 
tions it reads as follows :—Jetavannm Andtha- 
pindiko deti kotisanthatena held. “ Anathapindika 
presents Jetavana, having become its purchaser for 
a layer of kods.” I have not the photograph 
before me, but I suppose it represents both scenes, 
the purchase of the ground and the gift, of the mo¬ 
nastery. The only serious difficulty of the inscrip¬ 
tion is the presence of the letter e in the secondword. 
But it is clear that in these inscriptions the sym¬ 
bols for e and « are not sufficiently distinguished,’ 
since General Cunningham in each case reads 
validate (which is neither Sanskrit nor Pali) for 
vandati-, and at p. 113 he has Vijayata for Veja- 
yanta, the well-known palace of the Buddhist 
archangel Sakka. He also reads Ku/iiro ( Ku- 
biro ) for Kubero. I, therefore, feel little hesita¬ 
tion in amending -pediko to -piiiko. The missing 
n is easily restored when we observe how fre¬ 
quently, in the case of a conjunct consonant, one 
letter of the group is made to do duty for both— 
e- g., Kasapa for Kassapa, Vejavata for Vojayanta, 
Kakusadha for Ivakusandha. Ketd is the correct 
Pali term of the Sanskrit kreta, “ purchaser.” 
Sant.hala (sawistrita) occurs pretty frequently in 
Pali with the meaning “strewn, spread,” and 
there is no reason why the neuter should not be 


used as a synonym of santhara (satnstara). The 
latter word is often used in the sense of “layer, 
stratum ” (see, for instance, Mahavansa, p. ICO, 
phalikasanthara, “ a layer of quartz stones ”). Ko¬ 
tisanthatena ketd would then mean “ purchaser for 
a layer of kotis,” and this exactly tallies with the 
Buddhist narrative, which states that Anatha- 
pindika spread the whole area of the garden with 
a layer of coins, amounting to 18 kofis, which he 
handed over to Jeta as the purchase-money 
(Hardy’s Manual of Buddhism, p. 219). Koti in 
Pali is sometimes used absolutely for a large sum 
of money (ten million kahapanas). 

It is impossible to read General Cunningham’s 
most interesting account of these sculptures with¬ 
out a sigh of regret that they should be so far 
beyond the reach of our inspection. I hear of 
a proposal to remove them from Bharhut. The 
scheme carries with it a certain aroma of vandalism 
(fancy carting away Stonehenge 1) ; but if it should 
be carried out, is it too much to hope that the 
sculptures may find their way to the India Office, 
instead of being consigned to the peaceful oblivion 
of an Indian museum ? li. C. Childers. 


SPENSERIANA. 

1 Oppidans Road, Frirarose Hill, N.W. 

The important discovery as to the poet Spen¬ 
ser’s place of education, made known in the Fourth 
Report of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Manuscripts, and reported in the Academy for 
July 4 of this year, makes it probable, though not 
certain, that Spenser was not only born (see the 
Prothalamion ) but bred in London ; and so per¬ 
haps what I ventured to suggest as to the scene 
of his early life in the Memoir prefixed to the 
Globe Edition of his works, published in I860, 
may require some modification (see p. xviii. of the 
Globe Spenser), though not necessarily so, if we 
remember that town and country were not so utterly 
divorced in the Elizabethan age as now a days. 
What God made, and what man made, as Cowper 
has it, were not so utterly put asunder but that 
a man might enjoy both without performing an 
amazing pedestrian feat. East Smithfield itself 
was not wholly unrural then. The fields actually 
touched it; and the houses did not crowd densely 
together to make its name a dismal misnomer. 

With regard to his connexion with the Mer¬ 
chant Taylors’ School, it may, perhaps, be worth 
noticing that Spenser’s choice of St. Barnabas’ 
day for his wedding may indicate a kindly remem¬ 
brance of his old school life; for that is the great 
election day at the Merchant Taylors’ (Murray's 
Handbook of Modern London). See the JEpithala- 
tnion, the song devoted to the celebration of his 
own matrimonial bliss:— 

“ Ring ye the bels, ye yong men of the towne, 

And leave your wonted labors for this day. 

This day is holy ; doo ye write it downe, 

That ye for ever it remember may. 

This day the sunne is in Iris chiefest bight, 

With Barnaby the bright, 

From whence declining daily by degrees, 

Ho somewhat loseth of his heat and light. 

When once the Crab behind his back he sees.” 

Also, may it not now be possible to discover who 
“ Wrenock ” is, mentioned in the Shepheards Calen¬ 
der, December P Certainly, lines 37-42 seem to 
refer to his school days, as what follows to his 
University career, when he became acquainted 
with Gabriel Harvey:— 

“ And for I was in thiIke some looser yeares 

(Whether the Muse so wrought mo from my 
liyrth, 

Or I to much beleeved my shepherd pecrcs), 
Somedelp ybent to song and musicks mirth, 

A good olde Shepheardc, Wrenock was his 
name, 

Made me by arte more cunning in tiro same.” 
Whether Spenser had visited the North before 
he went up to Cambridge, or not, the old 
belief as to his visiting it after he left the 
University, remains undisturbed. (See Glosse to 


Shep. Cal., June). Plausible reasons, as is well 
known, have been alleged for supposing that the 
particular part of the North visited was in the 
neighbourhood of Burnley in East Lancashire 
(see the Gentleman's Magazine for August, 1842). 
Probably to those reasons something might be 
added by a careful study of the language of the 
Shepheard’s Calendar. It is to be hoped that Mr. 

T. T. Wilkinson, who in 1867 read an interesting 
paper on this subject before the Historic Society 
of Lancashire and Cheshire, will be encouraged to 
undertake a more minute investigation. Many of 
the words he quotes in his list of 1807 are of too 
general occurrence to be of value in localising the 
poem ; such words, for instance, as kirk, gate (a 
road), wood (mad), latch, gar (compel), &c., &c.; 
and of no word is it shown that it is distinctively 
East Lancashire. I will only add on this point 
that, if Spenser passed all his youth in the South 
country, it is not likely that he writes with com¬ 
plete accuracy the dialect he attempts. His Old 
English is notoriously faulty; and so probably is 
the language of his Bucolics. A Greek brought 
up at Athens would be liable to trip in his Doric, 
if he took to writing in the manner of Theokritos 
when some six Olympiads old. 

Mr. F. C. Spenser of Halifax, who firstsuggested 
that the neighbourhood of Burnley was the cradle 
of the poet’s race, was of opinion that Hurstwood 
was the chief seat of the family, hut that the 
branch to which the author of the Faerie Quart tf 
immediately belonged, was settled on a little pro¬ 
perty still called “ The Spensers,” near Filly Close, 
two or three miles to the north of Burnley. Suck 
was his theory; but his practice Beeras to have 
been scarcely consistent with it. For he took up 
his quarters in a house not near Filly Close, but 
at Hurstwood, and has given currency to a tradi¬ 
tion that it was there the poet's own people lived. 
And the house is now becoming known as “ the 
poet's house,” and people travel from far to see it. 
And no doubt soon, if only the soil and climate 
allow, a mulberry tree planted by Spenser will 
be pointed out; for, according to the popular 
fancy, planting mulberry trees was the chief avo¬ 
cation of our great poets. The house is not the 
principal one in the hamlet—not Hurstwood 
itself, for that was built for “ Barnardus Townley 
et Agnes uxor ejus,” as an inscription over the 
door sets forth; but a house of smaller dimen¬ 
sions, some few yards to the west of the abode of 
the Townleys. As the tradition of its being the 
poet's is now, as I have said, prevailing, and is 
sure in a few years to be quoted by some bio¬ 
grapher as evidence on the question, I wish here 
to record that it is, in fact, of altogether modern 
growth. In a recent visit to Hurstwood, a friend 
and I tried to discover the time of its origin, 
and found that beyond all question it dates 
from Mr. F. C. Spenser’s visit a generation ago. 
We interviewed the three oldest inhabitants we 
could hear of—they were all said to be eighty-four 
—that seems the fashionable age with the ancient-' 
of Hurstwood—and could find no trace of the 
Spenser legend in the memories of their earlier 
life. But our most decisive witness was the present 
tenant of the house in question, a thoroughly in¬ 
telligent and clear-headed man, whose father lived 
there before him. lie remembered Mr. F. C. 
Spenser's visit, and was quite positive that it was 
during that visit bis father and he first heard o! 
the honour their mansion might boast. Such tra¬ 
ditions so easily take root. I remember once being 
assured at Middlewich, in Cheshire, by a man 
who looked incalculably old, that in the house 
where he dwelt, John Milton, the poet, “came a- 
courting.” It was an old lath-and-plaster house, 
inscribed with the names of Edwarde and Prudence 
Minshull, and of Ilvonn and Marie and John 
Minshull; and from this inscription had sprung 
the story. Some one with a little learning, with 
enough learning to know that Milton’s third wife 
was named Minshull, but not enough to know tlwt 
she hailed from Nantwich or thereabouts, had leapt 
to awrongconulusion; aud the popular mind, regard- 
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ing a formal “ courting ” as a necessary preliminary 
to a marriage, had added a detail of its own, and 
brought the then blind and feeble poet down in 
person into Cheshire a-wooing. In this case also 
the author of the legend might, I believe, be satis¬ 
factorily discovered. Ilurstwood is only some 
three or four miles from Filly Close, so that it 
may be described as in Spenser's country, and, as 
the chief seat of his family, be believed to have 
been often visited by him; but there seems no 
reason for identifying it with his own home. 

The great natural feature of the district is 
IVndle Hill. Both at Hurstwood and at Filly 
Close it is lord of all. Filly Close, indeed, 
stands in the “ forest ” on the south-eastern de¬ 
scent. One interest attaching to this mountain 
that recalls the poetry of Spenser is that it was 
the great gathering-place of witches—“ the great 
locale,” saith Murray, “of the saturnalia of Lan¬ 
cashire witches ’’—the Brocken of Old England. 
.Several hundreds of these poor creatures were 
brought to trial and burnt in the early years of 
the seventeenth century. Ilis native country 
may well have furnished Spenser with some hints 
for the pictures he draws of such beings. The 
original of the following sketch may have been 
some actual scene in Pendle Forest:— 

“ Thoro in a gloomy hollow glen sho [1’lorimel] 
found 

A little cottage, built of stickes and rcedes 
In homely wise and walil with sods around ; 

In which a witch did well, in loathly weedes 
And wilfull want, all carelesse of her neudes ; 

.So choosing solitarie to uliide 

Far from all neighbours that her divclish deedos 

And hellish arts from people she might hide. 

And hurt far off unknowne whom ever she envide.” 

Faerie Quctnc , III., vii. 6. 

And there are other passages of a like origin pos¬ 
sibly. Duessn herself may have been a Lanca¬ 
shire witch to begin with. 

That Rosalind was a Lancashire witch in the 
modern sense, there can be little doubt. Helps 
towards her identification are that she was “ the 
vviddowes daughter of the glenne;” that the 
poet first met her in some “ neighbour town ; ” that 
her name “ Iiosalinde ” is “ a feigned name, which, 
being well ordered, will bewray the very name of 
hys love and mistresso whom by that name he 
coloureth;” (See Shep. Cal., April and Januarie, 
and the Glosses.) Suppose her Christian name to 
be Elisa, could the name of Nurd, or any other 
combination of the four remaining letters, be found 
in any local register or document ? Then perhaps 
we might discover who was the happy Meualcas 
who supplanted the poet. (See Argument to 
i She/). Cal., June.) Perhaps she was wise in her 
generation ; for Spenser, late of Pembroke, Cam¬ 
bridge, must have cut a poor figure in those days 
of his life, waiting wearily for something to turn 
up, with nothing that could be called his own save 
a few manuscripts, which I dare say Miss Rosalind 
could not read. Those who think she was a sister 
of Daniel the poet must ignore theevidence thatcon- 
nects her with the North Country, for the Daniels 
were of Somersetshire. One may plausibly believe 
tiiat “ the neighbour town ” was Burnley ; for he 
does not use “ town ” here in the old sense—in 
the sense, for instance, of Chaucer's Prologue, 1. 
478 (“ a pore Porsoun of a toun ”)—but evidently 
lie is thinking of Vergil's “urbs”iu the Ec¬ 
logues, as i. 20 and 34, viii. 08, &c.; and the “ to 
see ” is significant. 

“A thousand sithos I curse that enrefull bower 
Wherein I longd the neighbour towno to sec. 
And eko tenno thousand sithos I blesso tho stowro 
Wherein I sawro so fnyro a sight as slice ; 

Vet all for naught; such sight hath bred my 
bane. 

Ah God! that lovo should hreedo both joy and 
paync.” 

However these things may be, it is certain that 
be was deeply smitten with her beauty. Fifteen 
years afterwards the vision of her still haunted 
him. It waa with him in his castle of Kilcolman, 


and his heart was as tender towards her as ever, 
so that he would not hear a word said in her dis¬ 
paragement (see the conclusion of Colin Clouts 
come home again). 

The Registers of St. Peter's, Burnley, abound 
under all the three heads, in entries relating to 
Spensers. The only one that, in the course of a 
hasty examination, struck us of possibly immediate 
importance to the poet, was that of the burial of 
an Edmund Spenser, November 9, 1577—an entry 
seemingly overlooked by Mr. F. C. Spenser, if 
Craik reports him accurately in his Spenser and 
his Poetry, i. 12, ed. 1840. If this was the poet's 
father, how well it would agree with the poet 
being then in the North, and also with his leaving 
it so soon after. J. W. Hales. 


Monday, Not. 30, 


3.45 p.m. 
8 p.m. 

4 p tn. 

7 p.m. 

8 p.m. 


Tuesday, Dec. 1, 


2 p.m. 

7 p.m. 

8 p.m. 


8.30 p.m. 


W edx esday, Dec. 2, 1 p.m. 


8 p.m. 


Thursday, Dec. 3, 8 p.m. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 

APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Nov. 28, 3 p.m. Crystal Falocc Concert (Handers 
L’AIWtjro). 

Saturday Popular Concert (St. 

James’s Hull). 

Royal Botanic. 

Royal Albert Hall — Popular 
Night (Sims Reeves). 

Royal: Anniversary. 

Actuaries. 

British Architects. Medical. 
Monday Popular Concert (St. 
James's Hall) — last time of 
Blilow. 

Royal Albert Hall—Ballad Night. 
Horticultural. 

Sculptors of England. 

Civil Engineers. Pathological. 
Royal AllaTt Hall — English 
Night (Barnett’s P.F. Con¬ 
certo). 

Zoological. 

Biblical Archaeology : M. Navillc 
on “ A Mythological Inscrip¬ 
tion in the* Tomb of Seti I.;” 
Dr. Birch on “Tho Inscription 
of Harhemhebi in tho Turin 
Museum.” 

Sale by Messrs. Pnttiek and 
Simpson of the Library of tho 
late Bryan Walter Proctor, 

Esq. 

Microscopical. Geological. Phar¬ 
maceutical. Obstetrical. 
Society of Arts. 

Royal All»ert Hall — Beethoven 
Night (Biilow). 

Chemical. Linnean. 

Inventors’ Institute. 

Royal Albert Hall {Elijah). 
Antiquaries. 

Sale by Messrs. Sothcby and Co. 
of the Library of the late J. G. 
Nichols, Esq. 

Archaeological Institute. 
Geologists’ Association. 
Philological : Mr. J. F. Stanford 
on “ Foreign Words imjiorted 
without change into English.” 
Royal Albert Hall—Schumann’s 
Concerto, Selection, Tanuhau- 
ser. 


SCIENCE. 

Alpine Plants : Figures and Descriptions of 
some of the most striking and beautiful of 
the Alpine Flowers. Edited by David 
Wooster, F.R.II. S. Second Series. (Lon¬ 
don : George Bell & Sous, 1874.) 

The fact that this volume has been pre¬ 
ceded by a similar one is, no doubt, to some 
extent a proof that books of this kind meet 
with the approval of a sufficiently large 
public. They cannot, therefore, be judged 
by an absolute standard, and the criticisms 
whioh they suggest must be borne both by 
those who buy as well as by those who pro¬ 
duce them. Perhaps the worst that is to be 
said is that notwithstanding the fact stated 
on the title-page that the editor is assistant- 
secretary to the Royal Commission on Scien¬ 
tific Instruction, the present work is quite 
destitute of any scientific value. It is free 


Fiuday, Dec. 4, 


8.30 p.m. 
1 p.m. 


4 p.m. 
8 p.m. 


from any conspicuous blunders, but the text 
is written entirely from an amateur point of 
view, and cannot be looked upon in any way as 
authoritative. Moggridge’s Flora of Mentone 
is a good instance of the undoubted feasi¬ 
bility of, at any rate in this matter, making 
the best of both worlds. Its thoroughly 
competent execution makes it useful to the 
professed botanist, while what may be 
called its decorative aspect is not in the 
least curtailed. The fact is that it is im¬ 
possible not to regret that the expenditure 
of energy and capital which books like Mr. 
Wooster's mnst needs require does not result 
in a higher standard being reached. Very 
little more thought and labour might make 
a work of this kind a thing of some perma¬ 
nent value, instead of a merely ephemeral 
ornament to the drawing-room table. 

Taking the book on its merits, a good 
deal must be said in favour of the fifty-four 
coloured plates. The illustrations, of course, 
often suffer from the flatness and hardness 
inseparable from the mechanical processes of 
chromo-lithography. But tho drawing 
frequently shows a great deal of genuine 
appreciation of what one may call the senti¬ 
ment of plant form. The least successful 
plates are those on which figures of more than 
one species are given. The specimens drawn 
are often badly juxtaposed as regards effect 
of colour and scrappy in dimensions. A great 
deal of the beauty of a small plant arises 
from tho feeling of “ composition ” which it 
suggests, taken as a whole. If a “ top ” of a 
flowering shoot is figured, there is a painful 
sense of its being suspended in space without 
a raison d'etre. The whole thing looks as 
unhappy as an architectural detail iu a text¬ 
book. A much more satisfactory result 
would have been attained in every way by 
associating on the same plate different species 
of the same genus. 

Turning over the plates, even the un- 
botanical reader will feel, without quito 
knowing how to explain it, a sense of incon¬ 
gruity. This detects Mr. Wooster in what 
is perhaps the most serious fault to be found 
with him—that of including amongst his 
alpine plants a great number that are not 
alpine at all. Differing as widely as alpino 
plants do from one another, they are all tuned 
as it were to the same key, and if anyono 
will look at plate xxxix., where Mr. Wooster 
has quietly figured a pretty bulb from the 
dry plains of the Cape side by side with a 
genuine alpine saxifrage, it will be pretty 
evident what a manifest thing a floral discord 
really is. In point of fact, Mr. Wooster's 
Alps include any spot of the earth’s surface 
between the equator and the poles, the sea- 
level and the snow-line—anywhere indeed 
where plants of herbaceous, habit and con¬ 
spicuous flowers find themselves at home. 
Thus he gives us the South American genera 
Niercmbergia and Cahindrinia, Sapoiiaria, 
ocynwides and Asiralagus mouspessulanus 
from tho south of Europe, and Sctlla sdnrica, 
which—its name notwithstanding—is a 
native of Persia and Asia Minor. But tho 
boldest demand Mr. Wooster has made on 
the ignorance of his readers is in the case of 
one of the most successful of his plates—that 
of the curious Trichiniurn Manglesii from tho 
Swan River. He is candid enough to speak 
of this as a greenhouse plant; but if wo 
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could really bring homo to such conscious¬ 
ness as the plant may possess the place Mr. 
Wooster thinks it best fitted for in nature, 
we should certainly soon possess a pale- 
flowered variety. It is quite as surprising, 
to anyone who knows the Thames-side 
meadows about Oxford, to come on Fritil- 
laria Meleagris (badly figured from an ab¬ 
normal specimen) amongst a supposed al¬ 
pine flora. W. T. Thiselton Dyer. 


RECENT CONTRIBUTIONS TO BASQUE PHILOLOGY. 

Remarques sur Us Noms de Lie uz du Pays 
Basque. Par M. Luchaire. (Pau: Vignan- 
court, 1874.) 

La Question Iberienne. Par Julien Vinson. 

(Paris: Maisonneuve, 1874.) 

La Langue Iberienne et la Langue Basque. 
Par M. W. van Eys. (“ Revue de Lin- 
guistique.” Juillet, 1874.) 

The first two works on our list are “ extrait 
den Memoir cs du Congres Scientijiquede France, 
Session da 1873, a, Pan,” That by M. Luchaire 
is, perhaps, the earliest attempt at a rigo¬ 
rously scientific explanation of local suflixes 
in Basque. The various changes of these 
local names are first considered, and the 
most ancient forms established Then the 
local suffixes are examined in order, accord¬ 
ing as they begin with a vowel, or with a 
labial, palatal, sibilant, nasal, or vibrant 
consonant. The author lays down five rules 
or qualifications as necessary to the work:— 
(1) To possess at least an elementary 
knowledge of Basque grammar and phone¬ 
tic laws; (2) To compare the modem 
Basque name with the most ancient form 
preserved; (3) To compare the nomencla¬ 
ture of the French and Spanish Basque 
countries; (4) To propose only evident 
etymologies, or those suggested by the physi¬ 
cal character of the localities ; (5) To observe 
the laws of common sense in these interpre¬ 
tations. In addition to these we would 
suggest a sixth ; viz., to compare these suf¬ 
fixes with tho§e of other languages besides 
the French. We suggest this last rule, be¬ 
cause it is impossible not to remark how 
much the poverty of the French language 
in local terminology has hampered the 
author in his work. Thus, we have up¬ 
wards of twenty of these suflixes translated 
“ lieu de.” This robs the essay of a great 
deal of the picturesque descriptive grace 
that might have enlivened it, and makes it 
far more dreary reading than it might 
otherwise have been. We will give a few 
examples to show our meaning. The suffix 
“ Egui,” or “ hegui,” we are told signifies 
“ bord, extremite d’une chose, lisiere d’un 
bois, cot6 d’une montagne.” Yet “Hegui- 
^ourria” is translated “la montagne blanche,” 
“ Hegui-luce,” “ montagne longue.” “Mon¬ 
tagne ” is far too general a term ; surely 
something like “crest, ridge, head, cap, 
peak, side, or end,” would be better. So 
“ Oyer-egui,” “ lieu du bois,” might be 
wood-end or woodside. “Biscarr-egui,” 
“ lieu de la colline,” “ Hill-side.” The par¬ 
ticular epithet would, of course, be deter¬ 
mined by an application of rule four to the 
physical features of the spot. So with the 
popular Buffix “ eta ” in Spanish, “ ette ” in 
French Basque, like our Hollies, Elms, 


Ferns, etc., we feel confident that an exami¬ 
nation of the locality would in all cases 
show some reason for this plural suffix in 
words like “ Subi- 9 abal-eta,” translated 
“ lien du grand pont ”—it may perhaps refer 
to an unusual number of arches; in “ zubi- 
eta,” “ lieu du pont,” perhaps to a succes¬ 
sion of bridges destroyed either by war or 
flood, as has been so often the case in the 
Basque countries. Thus, too, some of the 
many suflixes signifying “ abundance,” if 
conjoined with names of trees, might be 
translated Oak-hill, Beech-vale, Birch-moor, 
Ashfield, according to the locality, instead 
of “ lieu plante d’ifs,” etc., and other names 
like our Fullford, Richmond, etc. On p. 24, 
“ tari,” “ tra,” “ dun,” are well translated by 
the French “eux,” “euse,” as in “ pierreux, 
-euse,” like our own “ Stony Stratford.” 
We do not at all wish by the above remarks to 
depreciate the more valuable and thoroughly 
scientific method followed by M. Luchaire 
of treating these suffixes according to their 
phonetic values; but only to suggest that 
by studying the physical features of each 
spot, and by carrying his analysis farther, 
he may arrive at still more satisfac¬ 
tory results. The present essay shows 
how capable he is of doing this, and we 
prefer, therefore, to look on it as a tentative 
and not a final one. 

In general, M. Luchaire is scrupulous in 
giving full reference to his authorities ; but 
by some accident none is given to the Bic- 
tionnaire Topographique du Bepartement des 
Basses-Pyrenees,. par M. Paul Raymond—a 
work which is indispensable to the student 
of Basque toponymy, and without which M. 
Luchaire’s memoire could hardly have been 
accomplished. We mention this, because the 
work is absolutely necessary to all who may 
wish either to control the present investiga¬ 
tions, or to pursue them further. 

The other two essays on our list are alike 
in showing a growing tendency, lately re¬ 
vived by M. Blade in his Etudes sur VOrigine 
des Basques, to dispute the conclusions of 
W. von Humboldt in his Priifung dor Untcr- 
suchungen iiber die Urbewnhner Hispaniens 
(Berlin, 1821). M. van Eys attacks Hum¬ 
boldt’s hypothesis more boldly; M. Yinson, 
with more reserve. It seems to us that a 
great deal of the opposition to Humboldt’s 
conclusions arises from not observing the 
difference of the conditions of two very dif¬ 
ferent problems. The problem which Hum¬ 
boldt, following Larramendi, Astarloa, Erro, 
and others, set himself to solve is, What is 
the original languago of certain names in 
Spain, which we find in a Greek and Latin 
dress in classical itineraries, geographers, 
historians P The other problem is, What is 
the language of the so-called Iberian or Celti- 
berian inscriptions and numismatic legends ? 
These two questions, it seems to us, are often 
confounded, as if they must stand or fall 
together; whereas they are wholly distinct. 
The question we have to ask ourselves in 
solving the one is, How would a Greek or 
Latin author probably have written such 
and such a Basque word P In the second 
case, “ Do these characters represent the 
Basque language in its original alphabet ? ” 
In the first case it is sufficient that the word 
in the Itineraries should accord with Greek 
| or Latin phonetic laws in its supposed tran¬ 


scription ; it is by no means necessary that, 
in its foreign dress, it should exactly follow 
in every letter. Basque phonetic laws. In 
the second case, the words, if Basque, must 
necessarily follow the laws of Basque 
phonetics. 

1. To give a few examples of our mean¬ 
ing: “ Iri-berri” in modern Basque is clearly, 
Newtown ; or rather, “ Yille-neuve.” How 
would Ptolemy, Pliny, Mela, and Strabo 
probably have written this word had they 
met with it; bearing in mind that the three 
last complain of the difficulty of representing 
Basque names in Greek and Latin ? (Mela 
de Situ Orbis, lib. iii. cap. 1; Strabo iii. 
3 ; Pliny i., xi. and xiv.). We find the 
names of two towns written respectively, 
Illiberris ('lAXt/ltp/e, Ptol.; Illiberi, Pliny), 
and Bliberis or Illiberris (TXi/hp/c). Are 
these possible or probable representations of 
the Basque word ? On this M. van Eys 
observes, p. 7 : “II est vrai que l est quel- 
quefois pour r ; mais iii ne se trouve jamais, 
autant que nous sachions, pour iri.” Perhaps 
not in Basque phonetics, but that is not the 
question, but whether Greek or Latin authors 
would have represented the Basque Iri by 
the Greek and Latin ’IXXi, TXt, Illi, and 
have written “ Illiberris,” etc., for “ Iri- 
berri ” ? 

Humboldt remarks on the names of many 
rivers, and towns near streams, or near the 
sea, compounded with “Ur,” water. “Ur,” 
generally appearing as “ Ur,” but sometimes, 
according to Humboldt, as “ ul-,” like “ iii ” 
for “iri.” On this Van Eys : “ Humboldt 
veut identifier ‘ ula ’ avec ‘ ura,’ ean. * Ur,’ 
eau,ne se rencontre jamais comme ‘ul.’ Bans 
Us composes Ur seperd teujours.” The first 
of these assertions may be true in Basque; 
but not necessarily so in a Greek or Latin 
transcription. The last must be a slip. It 
is better in his Dictionary, sub voce “ Ur,” 
p. 366 : “ Dans les noms composes le r se 

perd presqve. toujours.” But even this is 
hardly correct in toponymy. In the Pays 
Basque there are at least a dozen streams, 
besides other names, beginning with Ur, e.g. 
twice Ur-haudia, Deep-water, and at least 
four in Guipuzcoa, with probably proportion¬ 
ally as many more in the other provinces. 
So that Humboldt was fully warranted in 
considering the many names of streams in 
Spain beginning with “ Ur,” as primd facie 
Basque. Again, take a common word like 
“ Mendi-gorria,” Red-hill. How would this 
be represented in Greek, remembering that 
in Basque the syllable “ gor ” is short, and 
the stress of the voice falls on the “ i ” 
in “ia; ” “ gorri,” too, in the Latin charters 
is often written “ gnr,” e.g., Baigorry is 
thrice written with “ gnr,” in 980, 1168, 
and 1186 a.d. ? We find a town named 
Mendiculeia among the Ilergetes, and again 
in Lusitania; for the last the MSS. of 
Ptolemy give two readings, MeicuouAijm and 
Mevct]Kov\ia, with the same change as above 
of r into l. If an examination of the sites 
of either of theso towns should discover a 
“ red-hill,” we should feel much inclined to 
accept this as a transcription of the Basqno 
word. So, to deal with suflixes, the Spanish 
Basque “aga,” or French “ague,” might 
surely be represented by the Latin “ nca.” 
Take the word Olabiaga (Biscay), Orabiague 
(Labourd). O and U are constantly inter- 
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changed, not only in the different modern 
dialects, but also in the Latin charters in the 
same word: thus we find Ordios written four 
times Urdios in the charters, and only once 
Ordios. May not then Olabiaga and Ora- 
biagne be fairly represented in classical Latin 
by Urbiaca, a town in the Tarraconensis ? 
Tn the same way, we think the common 
termination “ itz ” (in the charters “ iz ”) 
may be expressed in classical Latin by 
“ issa ”— e. g., Itnrissa, Carissa—the last in 
Baetica, where the modern Spanish “ Ca- 
rixa ” seems to recall the still more ancient 
name. Space warns us to close our cita¬ 
tions, which we give as examples only. 
Humboldt’s lists could be much extended 
.now that our materials for the study of the 
Basque language and toponymy are so greatly 
augmented. We have, it seems to us, no 
right to expect a much greater amount of 
literal accuracy in the Greek and Latin 
transcription of Basque names than we 
find in French, German, and English tran¬ 
scription of Oriental names. Even a word 
like Punjab, of whoso meaning there is no 
doubt, is written Punjab, Pendjab, and 
Pandschab, in English, French, and German 
atlases, besides innumerable variations. We 
have no more right to demand an explana¬ 
tion of all these ancient local names than 
we have to demand an explanation of all 
modem Basque names. It is in trying to 
do with these ancient names what cannot be 
done with modem Basque that Humboldt 
has gone astray, but not so far as to affect 
his main argument. As M. Vinson so well 
observes in page 10 of his Essay :—• 

«n se trouve que, prdeisement, l’explication 
des noms de lieux est ce qu'il y a de plu9 difficile 
en basque modeme, ou beaucoup d'entr'eux, qui 
dchappent a l’analyse, sont relativement tres- 
anciens et reprdsentent un dtat de l’euscarien 
sensiblement different de l'ttat actuel.” 

2. The second problem is quite different 
from this. The so-called Iberian inscrip¬ 
tions aro supposed to be written in charac¬ 
ters which represent the sounds of the 
Basque language more closely than any 
modem alphabet, and consequently should 
exactly follow the phonetic system of the 
Esouara. Here we agree with MM. Vinson 
and Van Eys that no interpretation of these 
inscriptions, either by Boudard, Saulcy, 
Phillips, or Heiss, to say nothing of earlier 
attempts, has yet proved either that the 
alphabet has been rightly read, or that the 
language is ancient Basque. This last hypo¬ 
thesis, which is generally taken for granted, 
has yet to be proved. 

A cursory examination of the works of 
Heiss, Boudard, and others, and a com¬ 
parison of the inscriptions with the Karian 
alphabet, and also with one entitled “ Letras 
Goticas Runas,” traces of which seem to be 
found in Spanish MS. orthography as late 
as the eleventh century (cf. Ortograjia de la 
Dengues Castellana of the Spanish Academy ; 
various edit., Madrid, 1784-1808), has led 
ns to conjecture whether there be not more 
than one alphabet (of which that of the 
Castellon inscription is the oldest) on these 
coins and inscriptions, or, if only one, 
whether it be not in a state of progressive 
degradation till finally lost by a process of 
mixture and absorption with the ordinary 
Roman alphabet. If our conjecture be right, 


the mode of interpretation would then be to 
work upwards from the latest MSS. and in¬ 
scriptions in which these characters are 
found mingled with the ordinary ones. The 
value of the letters thus mixed is generally 
apparent. Dare wo warn investigators not 
to be too eager in translating the numis¬ 
matic legends thus read ? These would 
probably be names of places or persons, and 
how many of such are of most doubtful 
interpretation, even in Modem Basque, we 
have remarked above ; rather let them first 
study the affixes and suffixes, and phonetic 
laws of these inscriptions, and be content to 
interpret afterwards. 

We have little space for the thoughtful 
and philosophic essay of M. Vinson. Its 
conclusions are mainly negative, but are 
hardly less valuablo on that account. He 
shows that although the Basque is clearly 
to be classed among agglutinative languages 
(p. 5), no close connexion with any one 
such language has yet been established 
(p. 6.) He does not even think any answer 
possible in the present state of Basque 
studies to the question whether Basques and 
Iberians are the same people, or Basque and 
Iberian the same language (p. 13). 

This hesitation in one of the most scien¬ 
tific and best-informed of Basque scholars 
may astonish some of our readers; but we 
believe this reticence to be fully warranted. 
Only, as we have tried to show above, the 
facts to which Humboldt called the atten¬ 
tion of European scholars do not depend on 
the identification of Basque with Iberian 
either in language or ethnology. They may 
be, if supplemented, a step towards it, but 
the method of proof is entirely independent. 
Whatever language the so-called Iberian 
inscriptions may turn out to be, that fact 
would not disprove the presence of Basque 
local names, still capable of identification 
under a Greek and Latin dress, in parts of 
Spain and Southern France, whence this 
people has long since been driven or with¬ 
drawn. 

Besides the essay of M. Van Eys treated 
of above, the Revue de Linguistique for July 
contains a paper by Dr. E. Martin, in which 
he endeavours to form a correct estimate of 
the scientific value of Chinese philosophy 
and discovery. The next most important 
articles are two by M. Vinson : one, on the 
word “ Tamoul; ” the other, a review of Van 
Eys’ Dictiimnaire Ban que-Fran eais. 

Wentworth Websteb. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Function of the Optic Thalami .—Professor 
Notknagel, of Freyburg, in a recent number of the 
Cent.ralblatt, states as the result of a large number 
of experiments he has performed upon rabbits—1. 
That the optic thalami have nothing to do with the 
nerves destined to produce voluntary movements. 

2. That no disturbance of the sensitiveness of the 
skin can be demonstrated after their extirpation. 

3. They appear to have a definite relation to the 
muscular sense. 

Elastic Tissue in the Bones .—At a late meeting 
of the Soci(5tti de Biologie, reported in the Gazette 
Midicale de Paris, Nov. 7, 1874, M. Benaut read 
a paper on this subject in which he stated that if 
a longitudinal section be made of the tibia of a 
bird, and the section be treated with absolute 
alcohol, then with picric acid to decalcify it, and 
be finally coloured with picrocarminate of ammonia, 


a good idea will be obtained of the special structure 
this bone presents. It may then be seen that it is 
composed of two parts: the first, internal, is formed 
of trabeculae, the general direction of which is gi ven 
by the system of arciform fibres proceeding from 
the periosteum, and which forms the entire bone 
in the embryo; the second, external, is only re¬ 
presented in the embryo by the periosteum itself, 
and in the adult consists of longitudinal fibres 
parallel to one another. These fibres are com¬ 
posed of modifiedconnective tissue, they form nearly 
the whole outer part of the bone, and becoming 
attenuated group themselves longitudinally around 
the Haversian canals. These are the fibres of 
Sharpey. Among these fibres are others consist¬ 
ing of long and very delicate highly refraetile 
filaments, staining bright yellow with picric acid, 
and resisting the action of caustic soda and potash 
at 106° Fahr. In transverse sections they occupy 
the external part of the bone which M. Renaut 
proposes to name the ituijibro-tlnstiquc, and do not 
penetrate into the spongy portion. Every section 
of a fibre of Sharpey in the outer portion of this 
zone is surrounded by a number of small glittering 
points, each of which represents the section of an 
elastic fibre. 

The Means of distinguishing Real from Apparent 
Death .—A memoir has just been published by M. 
le Dr. Ange-Monteverdi on a simple, easy, prompt, 
and certain method of distinguishing real from 
apparent death. The point is not always quite so 
easy to determine as might at first sight appear, 
and there have been various well-authenticated 
instances of premature burial. The plan suggested 
by Dr. Monteverdi consists in the subcutaneous 
injection of a small quantity of liquor ammoniae— 
the strength of which should be considerable (sp. 
gr. 002). When injected into the living body, 
even during the last hours of life, ammonia causes 
the appearance of a spot of a deep red or purple 
colour which forms more or less quicklv according 
to the rapidity of the circulation. If the fluid be 
injected after death, no change in the colour, or 
only a darkening of the natural colour of the skin, 
is produced. If injected into a person in perfect 
health, a severe burning pain is experienced, and a 
small blister rises in the centre of the spot. No 
harm beyond the formation of a small eschar ap¬ 
pears to result from the injection, and all traces 
vanish in the course of a fortnight. M. Monte¬ 
verdi appends six coloured oleographs, which 
exhibit very clearly the different effects produced 
by the injection, twelve, ten, five, &c., hours before 
death, and shortly after death. It seems to be & 
sign which, being founded on a physiological 
basis, may be fairly trusted, and might prove 
serviceable in a doubtful case. 

Spontaneous Combustion. — At the seance of 
the Societe de Chirurgie de Paris (October 21, 
1874) a paper by M. Ohassaignol, of Brest, was 
read on this subject. The question of spontane¬ 
ous combustion was broached for the first time in 
1692, and various F'rench authors have accepted 
it as a possibility. The Germans, however, as 
Casper and others, have denied it. M. de Chas- 
saignol has attempted a careful revision of all the 
cases recorded, and finds that no medical man 
nor any one whose statements are worthy of credit 
has ever observed the phenomenon at first hand. 
Many authors declare that the human body burns 
with a blue flame and the production of an 
enpyreumatic odour, and it has been imagined 
that the alcohol with which the tissues of 
drunkards are saturated might catch fire: but facts 
are stubborn things; the flesh of drunkards does 
not appear to be more inflammable than others 
after death, and even when it has been soaked for 
several days i in alcohol it burns with difficulty. 
Again, after injection made into the veins of 
animals, as of dogs, it was found impossible to 
effect their combustion. Others have suggested 
that inflammable gases might be generated, but 
this also is unproved, and, on the whole, M. de 
Chassaignol decides against the possibility of its 
occurrence. 
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Colouring Matter of the Blood. —At the slance 
of the AcadiSmie des Sciences de Paris (Oct. 19, 
1874), a paper by MM. Paquelin and Jolly was 
read in regard to the composition of the blood 
corpuscles, in which the authors believe they have 
established the following points:—1. That the 
iron of the blood corpuscles exists in the state of 
the tribasic phosphate of the peroxide. 2. That 
haematosine does not contain iron, as has been 
already stated by M. Chevreul; it is to be noted, 
however, that the composition of this colouring 
material differs according to the nature of the 
solvent used for its extraction, and that it has 
probably not hitherto been obtained in a state of 
purity. MM. Paquelin and Jolly have arrived at 
the conclusion that haematosine contains no iron, 
from the circumstance that the blood corpuscles 
submitted to maceration in alcohol rendered 
alkaline by ammonia, and submitted to a series 
of tiltrations and distillations, furnish an impure 
haematosine, which becomes less and less rich in 
iron with each operation, containing after four 
such proceedings scarcely a trace of the metal. 

Cause of the Change of Colour of the Chameleon. 
—At the last meeting of the Socidtd de Biologie 
de Paris (October 14, 1874), M. Paul Bert read 
a paper on the cause and mechanism of the change 
of colour in the chameleon. The natural or 
ordinary colour of this saurian is deep bottle- 
green, which changes to bright green, and then 
to bright yellow. The cause is to be sought in 
the nervous system. If the sciatic nerve be 
divided on the left side, the leg on this side 
assumes its deepest and most sombre green hue, 
whilst that of the opposite leg brightens. The 
nerves implicated in this change descend directly 
from the encephalon, and follow the same course 
as the motor nerves. For if the chameleon be 
poisoned with woorara it becomes black, and if 
it be chloroformed it becomes bright; and if 
pushing the experiment farther it be killed with 
chloroform, it becomes again black. On removing 
the two halves of the encephalon, leaving the 
nucleus, it changes colour and becomes black. If 
one hemisphere be left, one side remains bright 
whilst the other darkens. There are, consequently, 
nerves which may be termed “ colouring,” spring¬ 
ing from the nucleus of the encephalon, the ac¬ 
tion of which is restrained or inhibited by the 
two hemispheres, and which give more or less 
vividness to the tints displayed by the animal. 
The mechanism of these changes has been ex¬ 
plained by MM. Edwards and Pouchet. Under 
the skin are vesicles tilled with pigment, which 
give off processes that interlace in all directions. 
At the will of the animal the pigment is collected 
in the vesicles, and the colour of the skin then 
brightens; when the pigment becomes redistri¬ 
buted in the network, the colour darkens. M. 
Paul Bert has remarked that light excites the 
colouration of the chameleon. If the animal be 
surprised in sleep, the side exposed to light is 
bright; that turned away from the light is dark. 
This curious state remains as long ns the animal 
sleeps, but disappears on waking, the skin then 
becoming everywhere bright. 

The Star Cluster in Sobieski's Shield. —In the 
years 1809 and 1870 Professor Helmert, at the 
llamburg Observatory, determined the positions 
of some two hundred Btars belonging to the 
cluster in Sobieski’B Shield. This cluster, which 
was discovered by Kirch in 1681, was carefully 
observed by Dr. Lamont at Munich between 1836 
and 1839, and the places of about 160 stars in its 
most condensed part were then fixed with con¬ 
siderable accuracy for comparison with subsequent 
observations. These Professor Helmert has now 
made after the lapse of more than thirty years, so 
that if any change has occurred, and especially if 
there has been any condensation going on, it 
ought to be clearly shown by comparing the two 
sets of measures. The two series, however, agree 
so closely, that the second set may be looked upon 
simply as a verification of the first—a result 
which, though disappointing with respect to the 


object in view, must yet be gratifying to both the 
observers concerned, as evidence of the accuracy 
of the measures. Two charts present at a glance 
the results of the two determinations, the only 
noticeable difference being that Professor Helmert 
has included many more outlying stars in his area 
of operations. 

Sun Spots. —I)r. Rudolf Wolf, of Zurich, has 
published No. xxxvi. of his Astronomische Mit- 
theilungen, devoted entirely to the subject of sun 
spots. Besides a discussion of the numbers of 
sun spots observed in 1873, of which a record was 
obtained on 363 days out of the 365, by his own 
observations, supplemented by a few at other 
laces, and of the magnetic declination and its 
isturbances at Christiania, Munich, and Prague, 
as dependent on sun-spots, there is given a sort 
of catalogue rational of the literature of this 
subject, in which we find an abstract made by Mr. 
llanyard of Pastorff’s celebrated observations from 
1819 to 1833, the MS. of which was presented by 
Sir John Herschel to the Royal Astronomical 
Society. 

A Nero Table of Logarithms to Twelve Places .— 
A valuable present has been made to the Royal 
Astronomical Society, in the shape of a MS. table 
of logarithms of numbers to twelve places of 
decimals, of which Mr. J. W. L. Glaisher gives 
an account in the Monthly Notices. These tables, 
it appears, were computed by Mr. Thomson, an 
accountant of Greenock, in his intervals of leisure, 
and are a rare monument of persevering industry. 
Their great merit consists in their having appa¬ 
rently been calculated throughout in entire inde¬ 
pendence of the results of previous computers, so 
that they furnish a most valuable check on the 
earlier tables, some errors in which have been 
detected by a comparison with them. The labour 
required for this work must have been very great, 
there being only two tables of equal extent in 
existence, the Tables du Cadastre and Mr. Sang’s 
tables, and these, it is to be remarked, are only in 
MS. and not generally accessible. It is to be 
regretted that the expeuse of printing such a 
work, coupled with the limited demand, should 
prevent its publication, and it seems hardly too 
much to hope that Government may some day be 
induced to grant the moderate sum required for 
a table of ten-figure logarithms, which is now 
most urgently wanted, and which would, in Mr. 
Glaisher’s opinion, satisfy the wants of the pre¬ 
sent generation. The use made of such tables is 
not to be measured on commercial principles by 
the number of copies required, but rather by tho 
number of times those copies are used and by the 
results which are obtained by their means. 

Observations of the Comet of 1862.—After a 
delay of more than ten years, caused by the diffi¬ 
culty of reproducing faithfully the original draw¬ 
ings, Professor Schiaparelli has published the re¬ 
sults of the careful observations which he made at 
Milan on the comet of 1862. This comet, coming 
after our brilliant visitors of 1858 and 1861, 
excited but little attention, though it deserved 
notice from the fact of its having (in all pro¬ 
bability) given rise to the August meteors (the 
Perseids), which move in the same orbit, besides 
being remarkable for several peculiarities which 
serve to throw much light on the constitution of 
comets and the development of their tails. In 
researches which gained him the medal of the 
Royal Astronomical Society, Professor Schiaparelli 
has already shown the connexion which exists 
between certain comets (including that of 1862) 
and certain star-showers ; in the present memoir 
he discusses the phenomena presented by the comet 
of 1862, and draws important conclusions as to the 
forces which gave rise to them. 

After giving the observed positions of the comet, 
Professor Schiaparelli discusses the changes in 
apparent brightness of the head, from July 24, 
when it was fainter than a sixth magnitude star, 
till it became brighter than a star of the second 
i magnitude on August 31 (being very similar in 


this respect to the late comet). From these ob¬ 
servations the intrinsic brightness is deduced by 
means of the usual law that the apparent bright¬ 
ness is equal to the intrinsic brightness divided by 
the product of the squares of the distances of the 
comet from the earth and sun, a formula which 
assumes that the comet’s light is derived from the 
sun, whether directly by reflection or indirectly 
by conversion of solar radiant energy (in the form 
of heat, light, or actinism) into luminous vibra¬ 
tions. Though this law will be modified if the 
proportion of the whole energy of the solar radia¬ 
tions received by the comet which is converted 
into the luminous form is not the same at different 
times, yet Professor Schiaparelli seems to limit it 
too much when he confines it to cases where all 
the light is derived from simple reflection. In 
the comet of 1862, the intrinsic brightness found 
in this way increased to five times its original 
value in about five weeks, but in an irregular 
manner, remaining stationary for some ten days 
after the first ten days’ increase, an operation 
which was repeated in the succeeding twenty days. 

The apparent diameter of the head is so depen¬ 
dent on the state of the air that the concluded 
changes of real size may perhaps be accounted for 
in this way ; but there can be no doubt that 
the nucleus decreased greatly in brightness as the 
comet approached the sun, and as its diameter 
when nearest did not exceed 350 miles, that of 
the head being 250,000 miles, its density must, 
Professor Schiaparelli considers, have then been 
considerable, seeing that from it alone must come 
both the coma and tail in all subsequent appari¬ 
tions of the comet. But the distinctive feature 
of this comet was its lopsided character, and this 
appears to account for many abnormal appearances 
remarked by all observers. Supposing the tail to 
be vertical with the head above, the left-hand 
side was the more developed and the appearnnee 
something that of a stick with a knob on one side. 
The luminous jets which are emitted from time 
to time by the nucleus, and afterwards form the 
tail, were all on the loft, a secondary tail was 
thrown out on the same side at an angle of 6<P 
with the principal tail, and making a considerable 
angle with the plane of the orbit, for it so hap¬ 
pened that we passed through this plane on 
August 10, only a few days after the last appear¬ 
ance of the tail in question. This circumstance 
by enabling us to view the comet from above aud 
below the plane of its orbit, has proved very use¬ 
ful in deciding several doubtful points about the 
directions in space of the various tails with which 
this comet appears to have beeu well equipped. 
And this is a point of great importance, for con¬ 
trary to nearly all precedent, the principal tail 
was, on issuing from the head, inclined consider¬ 
ably to the direction opposite to the sun, though 
eventually becoming parallel to it, so that the 
particles appeared to describe parabolas, having 
the head as vertex aud this direction as axis, just 
as we should expect them to-do under the com¬ 
bined effect of a lateral explosion and a repulsive 
force from the sun, the motion being nearly simi¬ 
lar to that of a projectile on the earth. The 
question arises then whether the lateral deviation 
is in the plane of the orbit, the only plane in 
which a resisting medium could produce any 
effect. Professor Schiaparelli decides this in the 
negative as the angular deviation remained nearly 
constant instead of changing as we passed through 
the plane of the orbit. A resisting medium being 
thus out of the question, he concludes the cause to 
be an explosive force from the nucleus, which main¬ 
tains a constant, or nearly constant, position in 
space (during the period of observation, from 
August 17 to 31), either from want of rotatory 
motion or from the action of a polar force directed 
to the sun. But the author seems to have over¬ 
looked the ordinary case of constant direction in 
the solar system, rotation about an axis which 
always remains parallel to itself, whilst fixity of 
direction in either of the cases he supposes is hardly 
conceivable. 
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But besides the impulse from the nucleus and 
the repulsive force from the sun, the particles of 
the tail seem to have been under the influence of 
their mutual repulsions, for not only did the tails 
spread out (which might be accounted for by the 
sun’s action), but the anterior boundary curved 
forwards till it actually cut the prolongation of 
the radius vector, which is of course the axis of 
the parabolas above mentioned. This is a fact of 
great importance which seems never to have been 
remarked befure. and in conjunction with the incli¬ 
nation of the tail to the plane of the orbit will 
render this comet memorable for tko light it has 
thrown on the constitution of these bodies. 


We have to welcome the appearance of a new 
philological journal, the Revue de Philologie et 
a Ethnographic., the first volume of which has just 
been published at Paris under the editorship of 
M. de Ujfalvy, and a number of other well-known 
savant. The articles contained in this its first 
number augur well for its success and useful¬ 
ness. M. de Chnrencev on the “ Symbolism of 
the Hindu Points of Space ” is followed by ft paper 
by M. L. Adam on “ A Vogul Genesis," important 
to others besides philologists and theologians. The 
barbarous tribe of the Yogulians in Eastern Russia 
has preserved ancient myths which demand special 
attention at the present time, when Turanian 
mythology is beginning to be examined. They 
are embodied in four independent poems collected 
by Reguly, and published in Magyar by Hunfalvy 
in 1804. The first text describes the creation by 
Numi tdrom, the supreme god, who loosened the 
winds, and so raised the waves of the abyss above 
which hung in a silver basket a demi-god and his 
wife. The wife, in union with the air, gave birth 
to Elempi, and this semi-divine being, with the 
help of Xumi tarom, dragged up the dry earth 
from the bottom of the abyss, made it firm with a 
chain of silver, and fabricated men, animals, and 
birds out of clay and snow. Then came the in¬ 
vention of bows, arrows, and clothes of skin, and 
the institution of marriage, in consequence of 
which men began to multiply so fast, that death 
had to be sent as a corrective. The second text 
presupposes the existence of giants before the 
creation of mankind. There were two classes of 
these, one of them called “ sons of God,” and they 
frequently fought with one another; but both had 
been created by Xumi tarom without the interven¬ 
tion of the demiurge Elempi, and neither had any 
wives. The third text gives a history of magic, 
which was first discovered by the giants, and the 
polymorphous creatures described in it remind us 
of the monsters of early Babylonian legend. The 
fourth poem treats of the Deluge, which happened 
after seven years of drought, and lasted for seven 
dnys (like the flood of the Chaldeans). Those 
only were saved who had attended to the advice 
of “ the great woman ” and “ the great man,” and 
built boats furnished with a sufficiently long cable. 
The third paper is a valuable investigation of 
letter-shifting in tho Ugric languages, by M. de 
T'jfalvy; then come African vocabularies by M. 
Hftlevy j “ Some Remarks on the Japanese The¬ 
atre,” by M. l’oldav, in which it is pointed out 
that the Japanese drama is confined entirely to the 
lower classes, and is deficient in ideality and the 
sentiment of affection; and notes on the description 
of Russia found in the travels of Sigismond von 
Ilerberstein (bora 1480), by M. de Ujfalvy. M. 
Emile Soldi contributes an article on “ Modelling 
in Plaster in Antiquity and at the Renaissance; ” 
and after an introduction to American bibliography 
bv M. Wiener, the journal concludes with a valu¬ 
able review of Donner’s Comparative Dictionary 
of the Finnic Languages. 

We quote from the Nation the following sum¬ 
mary of the proceedings at the meeting of the 
Oriental Society, held in Xew York at the end of 
October:— 

“ One of the most elaborate and interesting of the 
papers presented was a review and criticism of the 
progress of decipherment of the Cypriote inscriptions, 


with original additions, by Mr. J. H. Hall. Tho fans: 
and best German investigator in this field, Moritz 
Schmidt, laments that ho has not in trustworthy form 
the material from the Di Cesnole collections ; this Mr. 
Hall has undertaken to furnisli him. Professor Short, 
of Columbia College, while praising highly Roby’s 
Latin Grammar, thought it weaker in syntax than 
elsewhere, and criticised and amended certain syntac¬ 
tical points. Mr. Tyler, of the Astor Library, called 
attention to phrases in the Thebaic dialect of Egyptian 
which have hitherto escaped notice. Dr. Ward ex¬ 
hibited an Assyrian seal-cylinder and gave a brief 
exposition of it. Sir. Merrill, of Andover, sent a long 
and full article on the Assyrian monuments in this 
country. The now and attractive subject of Japanese 
was represented by two papers—one by Professor 
Griffis, recently returned from a residence of some 
years in Japan, und one by Mr. Van Name, of the Yale 
College library. Mr. Griffis discussed tho recent revo¬ 
lutions in. Japan, and the causes for them to bo found 
in the modern literature of the country. Mr. Van 
Name treated of the distinction of noun and verb in 
the Japanese language, showing that, as in other 
languages of a low order of structure, it was hardly 
if at all reeognisablo. Professor Adler, of Ithaca, 
lectured the Society on the importance of Talmudic 
study to tho early history of Christianity, and pointed 
out references which he thought he had discovered in 
the Talmud to the Christian soct and its doctrines. 
Professor Whitney, of Yale, defended the ordinarily 
accepted views of Sanskrit accent against the objec¬ 
tions brought up by Dr. Ilaug, of Munich, in a recent 
elaborate paper. Professor Haldeman, of Philadelphia, 
had a brief noto upon the occurrence of cortain Semitic 
sounds in American languages. The closing com¬ 
munication, by Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull, of Hart¬ 
ford, was on recent German discussions of tho ovidonce 
of Phoenician colonisation in America, aud led to a 
lively and amusing debate.” 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Philological Society {Thursday, 
Nov. 12). 

Professor Cowfal was unanimously re-elected 
President of the Society for tho next year. Mr. 
Wratislaw read a paper in illustration of the fol¬ 
lowing passages: Horace ii. Sat. i. 80 ; Euripides 
Med. 207, 377, and 1052; TEschvlus Eumen. 581, 
638, and 639 ; Thucyd. iv. 18 (4), 28 (1) ; vi. 11 
(6); and vi. 16 (2); and Ephesians vi. 2. 


LnrsEAJt Society ( Thursday, Nov. 19). 

Dr. G. J. Allman, F.R.S., President, in the 
Chair. Mr. D. Ilnnburv exhibited dried speci¬ 
mens of a rose raised from seed received direct 
from the country where the attar of roses is pro¬ 
duced, ns the species front which this perfume is 
obtained. Mr. Baker pronounced it to be Rosa 
gallica, var. damascene, the monthly rose, be¬ 
longing to tho Centifolia group, thus confirming 
previous conjectures on this point. It appears 
that several varieties are cultivated for this pur¬ 
pose. The President read a paper on the struc¬ 
ture of Stephanoscyphus mirahilis, the typo of a 
new order of Hydrozoa. The animal is a re¬ 
markable organism which occurs imbedded in 
sponges on the southern shores of France. It 
forms composite colonies which have a general 
resemblance to a campanularian hvdroid with its 
cup-like hydrothecae, or so-called polype-cells, 
opening on the surface of the sponge, and, when 
the animal extends itself, giving exit to a beautiful 
crown of tentacles. It has, however, though a 
true Hydrozoon, no immediate relation with the 
Campanularians, or with any other hitherto re¬ 
cognised order of Hydrozoa; for the hydrothecae- 
like receptacles are occupied, not by a hydranth or 
polypite, but by a body which has all the essential 
characters of a Medusa; and the tentacles, which 
are displayed when the animal extends itself, are 
really the marginal tentacles of a Medusa. It is 
further provided with the radiating and circular 
canals of a true Medusa. The animal is essentially 
a composite colony of medusiform zooids included 
in a system of chitinous tubes, from which, like a 


campanularian hvdroid, each zooid has the power 
of extending itself, and within which it can again 
retreat. The author regards the Stephanoscyphus 
mirahilis as the type of a new order of Ilvdrozoa, 
to which he assigns the name of Theeomedusae. 
He regards Stephanoscyphus as affording a con¬ 
vincing proof of the homology on which he had 
formerly insisted in parallelising the tentacles of a 
hydranth with the radiating canals of a Medusa. 
Dr. M. T. Masters then read a “ Monograph of the 
Durioneae.” The paper contains an enumeration 
of the genera and species of the tribe, together 
with descriptions of the new species found by 
Beccari in Borneo, Ac. It is accompanied by some 
remarks on the morphology and geographical dis¬ 
tribution of the group. In both respects the group 
is very distinct. The peculiar scaly pubescence, 
the compound stamens, the (in some cases) very 
peculiar anthers, and the muricate fruits, all con¬ 
stitute remarkable features. The question of 
“ divided ” or “ compound ” stamens, which has 
of late been re-discussed by Ohatin, is alluded to 
with the result that the author adheres to his 
previously expressed views on the subject—views, 
moreover, supported by those of Payer, Sachs, 
Baillon, Van Tieghem, and others. The nature of 
the petals in Malvales in general is also touched 
on. Sometimes these appear to be autonomous 
organs, while in other cases they seem to form 
part and parcel of the staminal phalanges. 


Philological Society {Friday, Nov. 20). 

Rev. Dr. Richard Morris, President, in the 
Chair. Professor W. D. Whitney was elected an 
honorary member of the Society. Dr. B. Man¬ 
gold, Mr. W. R. Morfill, Mr. J. II. Lloyd, Mr. J. 
II. Hessels, and Prof. IIv. Attwell, were elected 
members. Mr. C. B. Cayley read a paper on 
“ Certain Italian Diminutives,” in which lie en¬ 
deavoured to point out a link between the Italian 
use of the termination ino to form diminutives of 
nouns, and tho Latin use of in us in adjectives de¬ 
noting general relations. lie referred to the deri¬ 
vative proper names in in us, which abounded under 
the Emperors, and especially in and after tho 
fourth century, serving occasionally for patro¬ 
nymics, as in the cases of Carinus, Constantine, 
&c., and he suggested that Paolino came thus to 
mean a child of Paul, and then a little Paul. In 
this way the Italian diminutives carino, lupicino, 
or sacchino seem to be anticipated by the proper 
names Carinus, Lupicinus, Ursicinus. He added 
that the high-toned vowel« has a certain aptness 
to suggest childish or female voices, which, though 
not by itself accounting for tho significance of 
ino, might contribute to make it generally pre¬ 
ferred to iano, and other common terminations of 
derivative proper names for tho purpose of forming 
diminutives. 

M. Gaidoz, editor of the Eevue Critique, 
communicated a paper on the name Holy Island, 
said to have been anciently given to Ireland. 
After remarking that Ireland was so called by but 
one writer, Avienus (in the eleventh century), and 
that the description of its inhabitants given by 
Strabo was far from entitling it to the appella¬ 
tion, the writer came to tho conclusion that the 
name was the result of “popular etymology.” 
The ancient Greek names for Ireland are If; ,vq 
and Tfni'if > and the passage from either of 
these to \a») vf/aic is so easy as to make M. 
Gaidoz's ingenious conjecture very probable. Ho 
then examined Dr. Stokes's etymology of Erin, 
the ’Bpi'i; of the Greeks, rejecting all others pro¬ 
posed as too improbable to require detailed notice. 
Dr. Stokes thinks the oldest form of tho stem 
was Everion or Iverion, which he connects 
with the Sanskrit avara, “ further, western," so 
that Erin would be “ the land or isle of the west.” 
M. Gaidoz pointed out that this name could not 
have been given by the Irish to their own country, 
but must have been learnt from strangers; a con¬ 
clusion which exactly fits in with the probability 
of the early voyagers having obtained the name 
of the “ Western isle,” from the inhabitants of 
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Britain, and with the fact that the natives of 
Ireland did not call themselves by a name derived 
from Erin till comparatively recent times. 


Physical Society. —( Saturday , November 21.) 
])r. J. II. Gladstone, F.R.S., in the Chair. 
Professor II. M'Leod described and exhibited 
a modified galvanic battery, whose internal re¬ 
sistance could be readily varied in a known ratio, 
for the purpose of illustrating to a class tho 
effect of such variations on the strength of cur¬ 
rent. Each cell consisted of a long glass tube 
containing a solution of chloride of zinc, with a 
platinum wire covered with chloride of silver in¬ 
serted at the bottom to serve as the negative plate, 
and a circular disc of zinc, of nearly the same 
diameter as the inside of the tube, which could 
be raised or lowered by an insulated wire attached 
to it, as positive plate. 

Mr. Baillie Hamilton followed, on the applica¬ 
tion of wind to stringed instruments, lie de¬ 
scribed an attempt to excite stringed instruments 
by blowing instead of scraping or twitching the 
strings, which was made several years ago by 
Mr. Farmer, music master at Harrow School. 
His method consisted in flattening one end of the 
string, and placing it in a slit so as to form a sort 
of reed, which, when blown on, set the rest 
of the string vibrating. The ell'ect, however, was 
very unsatisfactory for several reasons. Mr. 
Hamilton, who had since investigated the matter, 
found that if a reed were attached by means of a 
metal pin to some part of the length of a string 
fixed at both ends as usual, the reed and string 
would accommodate themselves to each other and 
vibrate together, the string separating into two 
unequal segments; the segment connected with 
the reed being always shorter than the other or 
reinforcing segment. This last, indeed, takes 
the place of the column of air in an organ pipe. 
Some strings so mounted were sounded by wind, 
and gave a very good tone, closely resembling that 
of an organ pipe. 

Mr. Hamilton considers that he has thus com¬ 
bined all the advantages of stringed instruments 
with all the advantages of reed instruments, and 
has obtained thereby a very perfect and pure 
source of sound. The compass he has already' 
secured is about seven octaves. The excursions 
of the reed are so restrained by its connexion with 
the string that it produces no perceptible harsh¬ 
ness. Any difficulty there may be about delay in 
speaking, can be got over by percussion as usual; 
but the author finds that an elastic band stretched 
across the nodal points of the whole set of strings 
not only steadies them, but transmits a thrill 
from any one in vibration to the rest, just suf¬ 
ficient to make them respond immediately when a 
key is depressed. 

In order to avoid the usual defect of strings, 
viz., their liability to go out of tune, Mr. Hamilton 
flattens the part of the wire beyond the bridge and 
coils it into a light spiral; this entirely prevents 
changes of pitch as the string expands, and indeed 
renders very considerable rotation of the tuning- 
pin necessary in tuning them. His bass strings 
consist entirely of these flattened coiled wires; a 
very great length of wire being thus comprised 
within a comparatively short length, the tones of 
a grand piano can be obtaiued with a very mode¬ 
rate leDgth of soundboard. Some such coiled 
strings wero struck and gave wonderfully fine bass 
notes. 


Royal Geographical Society ( Monday, 
November 23, 1874). 

At the meeting of the above Society, the Presi¬ 
dent, Sir Henry Rawlinson, announced the ac¬ 
cession of sixty new members, being the largest 
addition which had taken place since the foun¬ 
dation of the society. Sir Henry then mentioned 
that since the last meeting Her Majesty’s Govern¬ 
ment had sanctioned the cost of an Arctic 
expedition, that Sir Leopold McClintock had 


inspected some suitable vessels at Dundee, Aber¬ 
deen and Peterhead, and that there was every 
probability that the necessary arrangements would 
be completed in time for the expeditiou to start in 
May next. 

Sir Rutherford Alcock alluded to the possible 
importance of the expedition in regard to science, 
and said that it was not easy to say what dis¬ 
coveries it might not lead to, just as uo one could 
have predicted from Galvaui's first experiments in 
electricity that they would be the forerunner of 
the telegraph wires and cables. He begged to 
move that the society offer its congratulations to 
the President on the success which attended his 
labours towards this most desirable end. 

Sir Henry Rawlinson in reply, begged that he 
might be allowed to share any credit with Sir 
Bartle Frere. Proceeding to the business of the 
evening, Sir Henry then said that news had been 
received from Colonel Gordon, who, on Sep¬ 
tember 5, was at Gondokoro, with the sections of 
his steamer below the falls. It might thus be an¬ 
ticipated that we should soon hear of tho steamer 
being launched on the Albert Nyanza lake. A 
letter had also been received from Mr. H. M. 
Stanley, who had ascended the Rufiji river by the 
Simbo Ovango mouth, and sent home a map of the 
delta and a full account of his travels so far. The 
President having given a resnmi of geographical 
exploration in Central Australia, proceeded to in¬ 
troduce to the assemblage Colonel Egerton War- 
burton who, though past the age when most 
explorers have achieved their greatest feats, had 
nevertheless successfully traversed the interior of 
the Australian continent from the centre to the 
west, and had received for this exploit the gold 
medal of the Royal Geographical Societv. 

Colonel Warburton, in returning thanks for 
the medal, alluded to the fact of McDougall 
Stuart having previously earned the same medal 
for his Australian explorations, which had been 
spread over three years, but his (Colonel War- 
burton's) had been made straight off, without any 
means of relief. The Colonel, accompanied bv his 
son and Mr. Lewis, set out from Port Adelaide 
for Alice Springs, a distance of 1,100 miles, and, 
on April 15, north of MacDonnell range, turned 
westward. Here their difficulties commenced. 
Water failed, grass turned to spinifex, and sand 
everywhere took the place of soil. The whole 
line of route lav through a nearly waterless desert, 
with sufficient bushes to keep their camels from 
utter starvation. They, however, sank one by 
one beneath the severity of the march, and their 
flesh served to keep the travellers alive. After 
having been mercifidly saved from starvation on 
two occasions by the providential discovery of 
water by a lad of the party, they succeeded even¬ 
tually in reaching the Okeover River, close by the 
Western Coast Settlements, and here their wants 
were speedily relieved. Tho result of the journey 
appears to put beyond doubt the worthlessness of 
the interior of this huge island. A hearty vote of 
thanks to Colonel Warburton for his interesting 
paper closed the proceedings. 

Anthropological Institute ( Tuesday , Nov. 24). 

Professor Busk, F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
Colonel Lane Fox exhibited stone implements, 
and bows, arrows, and blowpipes from San Jose, 
Costa Rica. Mr. Charlesworth exhibited charac¬ 
teristic figures carved in amalgam by native 
Mexican miners; and a chaplet of gold and silver 
coins worn by the peasant women of Nazareth. 
The following communications were made by the 
President. “ Notes on Ruins in the neighbourhood 
of Palmyra,” by the late Mr. C. Cotesworth, with 
some observations on skulls found therein, by the 
President. The chief object of interest among the 
antiquities noted by the author, was a tower 111 
feet in height, containing a square winding stair 
of six stories, which might be taken as a building 
typical of the neighbourhood. In one of the 
many towers lying to the south of the Kuryetein 
road, were many human skulls and other remains, 
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specimens of which were exhibited. There could 
be no doubt that they had been deposited in the 
tower 1.800 or 2,000 years ago. In an examina¬ 
tion of the skulls and long hones, Professor Busk 
observed that they presented the same form and 
proportions as those brought by Captain Burton 
from Palmyra a short time since, and that they 
belonged to a dolichocephalic race. Mr. Bollaert 
contributed “ Notes on some Peruvian Antiqui¬ 
ties,” and exhibited a series of drawings and 
photographs in illustration. 


FINE ART. 

EUGENE DELACROIX IN ENGLAND. 

The subject on which I take leave to write to-day 
is almost a personal one, but it is connected with 
a man of such eminence—of a genius so great and 
at the same time so much persecuted—that the 
questions I propose to ask ought to interest Eng¬ 
lish artists and lovers of art. 

Eugene Delacroix, ten days before his death, 
dictated to his solicitor a very minute will, 
dividing his fortune among his friends, and, from 
horror of that academic style in the name of 
which he had suffered a life-long persecution, 
giving the following directions with regard to 
his tomb: “ I wish my tomb to be on the emi¬ 
nence of the cemetery of l’ere la Chaise, in a rather 
retired spot. There shall be neither emblem, bust, 
nor statue on it. I wish it to be copied exactly 
from the antique, either from Vignola or Palladio, 
and, unlike anything seen nowadays in architec¬ 
ture, to have very decided projections.” He also 
appointed a committee of seven people to classify 
his drawings and paintings, which he expressly 
directed should be sold by public auction. 

Eugene Delacroix died at Paris, in the house 
he bad occupied in the Place Eurstenberg, on 
August 13, 1803. He was bom at Charenton on 
the 8th Floreal, year VI., t. e., in 1707. He did 
me the honour of choosing me as one of the above- 
named committee, and never in my life have I 
felt more strongly moved than when I learnt that 
my name and memory had been present to his 
great mind in the moment when, looking death in 
the face, be defied it to extinguish his fame. 

We found that we had to deal with more than 
6,000 drawings, sketches, studies, copies, &c. I 
mention this fact in order to show how persever- 
ingly he laboured, whether in copying from nature 
or from the masters, or in carrving out his own 
conceptions, and how grossly unjust was the accu¬ 
sation incessantly brought against his works that 
they were the result of ready improvisation and 
presumptuous ignorance. The different heads 
under which they are classed in the catalogue 
which I drew up for the sale, and which but for 
the avarice of the residuary legatee would have 
been infinitely more detailed, suffice to show what 
a variety of ideas he mooted, and what an amount 
of work he accomplished. Jinny of his draw¬ 
ings bore on their margins hastily written notes, 
reflections on art, literature, philosophy, or nature, 
which crossed his mind while at work with his 
paint-brush or pencil. We found also a number 
of small albums full of notes. He always carried 
with him a pocket album, in which, in his leisure 
moments, and especially during the holiday time 
spent on the magnificent estate of his relative, the 
famous Legitimist barrister Berryer, he jotted 
down observations, recollections, ideas for pictures, 
scraps of articles. You are aware that he pub¬ 
lished some very remarkable studies on Michel 
Angelo, Ponssin, Prud’bon, Raphael, Pierre Puget 
the sculptor, and Gros, on the instruction of 
drawing, on the caricaturist Challet (for whom be 
bad a great regard), and even in 182S), on the en¬ 
graving of a portrait of Pope Pius VIL by Sir 
Thomas Lawrence. 

I was expressly enjoined by the committee to 
make a careful collection of all these scattered 
thoughts, in order that they might one day be 
published together, and to this day I have hea» 
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incessantly on the look-out for anything which 
would make this treasure more complete. The 
terrible events brought about by the Empire de¬ 
layed the publication of a volume in the com¬ 
pletion of which I am now engaged, and which, if 
there is no further delay, will be ready in three 
months. The family and friends of Engine Dela¬ 
croix placed at my disposal over 800 letters. Of 
these I have transcribed more than half—all of them 
of marked interest, and models of epistolary style. 
Some relate specially to art, others are more per¬ 
sonal, and reveal a nature exquisitely tender and 
faithful. From his touching confidences to the 
friends with whom he kept up an uninterrupted 
correspondence from the year 1816 to 1862, we 
learn how this master, so full of lofty sentiments 
and utterly devoted to his art, was rendered pro¬ 
foundly melancholy by the knowledge that he 
was only understood by a few choice spirits. 

One chapter of this work I intend to devote ex¬ 
clusively to Englaud, and it is on this ground that 
I venture to call the attention of readers of the 
Academy to the correspondence of Eugene Dela¬ 
croix. Are there any still living who had per¬ 
sonal relations with him during his stay in Eng¬ 
land, any who corresponded with him and have 
preserved his letters ? Is there any one—amateur 
or artist—who retains an impression of his manners 
or conversation, or with whom he left as a memo¬ 
rial some painting or water-colour drawing P In 
short, may I hope that the lines which follow 
these will be read with sympathy in England, and 
that some one or other will be moved by them to 
send me here at Paris a few words of information 
about the people and places to which allusion is 
made ? For such a response I should be infinitely 
grateful, and I should rejoice to think that I could 
rely on the generosity of the English press gene¬ 
rally to give further publicity to the questions I 
have asked in opening what I may call an inter¬ 
national request. 

I proceed to quote some of the most cha¬ 
racteristic passages of the correspondence:— 

“ Londrcs : Dimnnclie, Mai 27, 1829. 

“ Mon adresso est 14 Charles Street, Middlesex Hospital. 

“ Mon cher enfant,—Je suis depuis deux on trois 
jours dans cette grande villa. . . Je suis arrive a 
Calais, par le courrier, a 10 heures et demie du soir; 
parti ie lendemnin jeudi a 10 heures et demie, et 
arrive a Douvres a midi et demie ou uno heure, fort 
ballotte dans la traversee, mais point malado, ce qui 
m’a fait beaueoup de plaisir. J’avais eependant compte 
la-dessus pour mo guerir d’un rhurne, comme d’un 
petit vomitif force qui m'on eut debarasse. 

‘‘J'ai eu a Douvres le temps de monter sur les 
felaises, dont Copley Fielding a fait uno belle aquarelle 
que tu te mppelles, ct do voir le chateau. 

“ . . . J’ai trouve dans la voituro de Douvres a 
Xondres un vieux franqais d’as sex de m6rito, et nous 
jouissions a dire du mal du pays derant un grosfermier 
qui, a la vi'rite. n’entendait pas un mot do ce quo nous 
elisions d’abord facto do savoir le franqais, rnsuito a 
cause dedeux bouteilles de vin dePortoqu'il avait jugo 
a propos de prendre avant son depart de Douvres pour 
le consoler do l’ennui de la route. Ce qni le rendait 
d’uno gaite folie quand il no ronfiait pas. 

“ L’immensite do cette ville ne se con^oit pas. Les 
ponts sur la riviere sont a perte do vue les uns des 
autres. Co qui m’a le plus choquii, e’est l'absence de 
tout cequo nous appelons architecture. Prejuge ou non, 
cela me deplait. Et puis, ils ont uno rue de Waterloo, 
qui est un tas de palais d'opera a la suite l’un do 
l’autre, terminc par une edifice au haut duquel est un 
clochcr poiutu. 

“ Mais les belles boutiques i Un luxo extreme. J'ai 
deja vu beaueoup on peu de temps. J'ai ole bier avee 
six jeunes gens, dontitaient les Fieldings. a Richmond, 
par la Tamise. Nous avons fait pour y aller six lieues 
et plus en deux heures, et de memo en revenant, dans 
un bateau a six rames, qui merits 4 Ini setil qn’on 
faese le voyage pour le voir. Figure-toi un violon 
d’amateur: tout ee qu'il y a de plus delicat en con¬ 
struction, on grAce, en vitesse, enfin inimagiuable. 
Cest ce que j'ai vu de plus etonnant jusquici dans ee 
pays. Je ne peux nssez te dire combien e’est admirable. 
J’avais 1’honnenr do tenir le gouvernail. Les bords de 
la Tamise sout charmants.” 

A yawl or a canoe was a thing absolutely un¬ 


known in France at that time. We had nothing 
but fiat-bottomed boats:— 

“ . . . Fielding m’a retenu un logement fort bien 
qui ne mo reviont guere qu a 40 francs par mois, co qui 
est tres-bon marcliA, n’ust-ee pas? Beaumarchais a dit 
a tort quo goddern est lo fond de la langue. O’ est one 
scheiling, sir. Ce qui veut dire un scheiling, Mon¬ 
sieur. Cest eo qui se trouve au bout de toutes les 
phrases. Je ne parle pas precisement do la conversa¬ 
tion qu’on tient dans lo palais du roi, car je n’ai pas 
encore etc 4 portee d’en entendre de cette esp4eo. 

“ J’ai vu le galeric de M. West; pour un scheiling, 
bien entendn. II y a beaueoup do choses a en dire. . . 

“ E. Dklaceoix.” 


nages. II ont des actrices d’une beaute divine qui valent 
souvent mieux que le spectacle. Elies ont des voix 
charmantes et des tournurea qui ne sont que dims co 
paya-ci. ... E. D.” 

He was enthusiastic about the English stage, 
which corresponded to the doctrines of the roman¬ 
tic movement then at effervescing point in litera¬ 
ture. Shakespeare, whom he had read from his 
youth, and Byron, were presented to him with a 
brilliancy of colour and bustle of life which our 
more classical theatre excludes, and which Victor 
Hugo alone has known how to introduce into 
some of his dramas. 

“ Lomlres : 27 Joillefc. 


Here is another letter of a few days later date. 
His impressions of England are losing their first 
novelty, and the judgment is no longer that of the 
newly landed traveller, but of the nice and discri¬ 
minating observer:— 

“ Londrcs : ce C Juin, 1829. 

“ Oh. ... II est impossible d’etre mioux accueilli, 
et avec une politesse plus noble quo par levs pursonnes 
auxquelles je me suis trouve recommamle. Je me 
suis cruellemont ennuve pendant les premiers jours. 
Depuis que je me suis mis a travailler, jo me plais 
ici. 

“ L’aspect premier de lour peinturo ne m’a pas fait 
plaisir. Jo m v fais a present. Je no metonne pas do 
l'impression defavorable qu’en rapportent ceux qui 
n’ont pas la-dessus les ideas que nous avons. L imita¬ 
tion des vieux maitros a sou inconvenient comma 
toutes choses. 

“ II se forme une society do grands personnages qui, 
sous la protection du gouvernement, encourago les 
grands tableaux. Jo crains dans cette mesuro la perto 
de l’ecole anglaiso. Ils ont des peintres admirables 
dans les proportions moyennes. L’envie de briller 
d’avantage les otcra de la route qu’ils suivent. Ils 
feraient de grands tableaux qui ne seraient plus a la 
portie des particuliers. Cette societe a achete uno 
grande croute de M. Hilton moyennant 25,000 francs. 
Cest une reminiscenco maladroito de tout ce que les 
maitres ont fait. 

“ Ea revanche, il y a des peintures de genre tres- 
belles. J’ai 4te chez M. Wilkie, et je ne l’appreeie quo 
depuis ce momont-la. Les tableaux aelieves m’avaieut 
deplu, et dans le fait ses ebauches et ses esquisses sont 
au-dossus de tous los iloges. Comme tous les peintres 
de tous les 4ges et de tous los temps, il gfite reguljere- 
munt ce qu’il fait de beau. . . . 

“ Fielding est le moillour enfant possible. Copley 
est. un homme qu’on ne voit pas, et peu dans ma 
nature. ... E. Dklachoix." 

And in a letter of June 18 :— 

“ . . . J’ai vu chez Wilkio une esquisso do “ Knox 
le puritain prechant devant Marie-Stuart.” Jene poux 
t’exprimer combien e’est beau! Mais je crains qu’il 
ne le gate. Cest uno manie fatale. ...” 

It appears (though I can find no mention of the 
incident in the three volumes published by Allan 
Cunningham), that in June, 1828, Wilkie went to 
see Eugene Delacroix at Paris, on his way home 
from a tour in Spain. He showed him some 
drawings, and it seemed to Delacroix that the 
ideas of the English artist had been completely 
upset by his studies of Spanish art. 

Another artist of whose courtesy Delacroix 
speaks with pleasure was Etty. 

“ . . . J’ai vu ici uno piece do Faust, qui est le plus 
diabolique qu’on puisse imaginer. Le Mephisto- 
phel&s est un chef-d'oeuvre de caricature and d’intelli- 
genee. Cest le Faust de Goethe, mais arrange : lo 
principal est conserve. Ils en ont fait un opera 
mele de comique et de tout ce qu’il y a de plus 
noir. On voit la scene de Teglise avee lo chant du 
pretre et l'orguo dans le lointuin. L'effet ne peut 
aller plus loin sur le the4tre.” 

{ Later, in 1828, Delacroix made this scene the 
ject of an admirable picture, which has been 
exhibited quite recently for the benefit of the 
Alsatians.] 

“ J’ai vu le Freisehiitc sur deux the&tros different?, 
avee do la musiquo qn’on a suppriinee a Paris. Il y 
a de chases fort, singuliores dans la sc4ue de la fonto 
des balles. Ils entendent mieux quo nous l’effet sur lo 
theatre, et lours decorations, qui ne sont pas oxecutees 
avec autant de soin, font mieux ressortir les person- 


"... J’ai vu Richard III. joue par Kean, qui est 
un tree-grand aetenr. Young no me plait pas autant. 
Je l'ai vu dans plusieurs pieces, ontr'autres dans la 
Tempite, qu’ou a remise a la sceno. . . . On a change 
lc commencement de Richard : au lieu de la mort do 
Clarence, ils ont mis la mort de Henri VI., qui est 
aussi de Shakespcar, mais dans la 2* partio 
d’ Henri VI. Richard, qui n'est encore que Gloster, 
vient dans sa prison et fassassine a coups d'eptie. Co 
moment a tcrriblement rendu par Kean, aussi 
quo millo autres dont je ne manquemi pas de to 
rabattro les oreillcs. J’ai vu aussi Othello par lui: des 
expressions d’admiration manquent pour Shakespear 
qui a invente Othello et Iago. . . . 

“. . . Je suis oblige a mon grand regret demanquer 
uno representation domain oil Young doit jouor le role 
do Iago avec Kean duns Othello. Quoiquo a dos 
thektres differens, ils se reunissent pour un Mnefiee. 
Je pense voir aussi Hamlet. 

. . M. Elmore est on no pout plus aimablo pour 
moi. Jo mo suis mis depuis peu do temps a travailler 
cliez lui. J’ai rencontre Mayor, qui gagne de l’argont 
beaueoup avec des portraits. 11 est pour moi la 
bonssole de la mode. Malheureusement dans co 
pays-ci on ne va pas loin avec peu d’argent . . . 

"... On a pendu plusieurs fois depuis qua jo 
suis ici; mais je n’ai pas ete tente de l’aller voir. 
Au reste, comme c ost lo lundi et le vendredi de 
cliaque semaine, si la fantaisie en reprend, tu vois qu'il 
ost commode do so le passer. . . .” 

I do not know whether there exist any other 
letters written by Delacroix to other correspond-' 
ents. Here are extracts from the latest but one 
that I find in the bundle of papers before me:— 

'■ Londrcs, le 1 Aoftt, 1829. 

“. . . Je pars demain pour un petit voyage de 
quelqnes jours, moitie par la Tamise, moitie par mer. 
U'est sur le yacht d’un ami do M. Elmore. Je suis 
fou de la marine, et j'irai pout-etru sous peu dans le 
Cornwall avec Eugene Isabey, qui est ici. Ce scrait 
un voyage d une quinzaine sur les plus sauvages cotes 
d’Angleterre, co qui pourmit par la suite etro pour 
moi d'un avantage qui compenserait lus depenses qu’il 
m’oecasionnerait ilans le moment. . . . 

“ . . . J'ai ete chez Lawrence avec quolqu’un qui 
4tait assez reeommandi aupres de lui pour qu'il fit 
pour nous d'une grande complaisance. C est la fleur 
do la politesso et un veritable peintre de grands 
seignours. Je to le decrirai amplement. J’ai vu chez 
lui de tris-beaux dessins des grands maitres, et des 
peintures de lui, ibauches, dessins mime, admirables. 
On n'a jamais fait les yeux, des femmes surtout, comme 
Lawrence, et ces bouehes entr'ouvortes d’un charmo 
parfait. Il est inimitable.” 

In March, 1828, Delacroix sent more pictures to 
England. They were exhibited in the British 
Gallery, and he wrote at the time to a friend, 
“ Les joumaux anglais en ont fait des dloges mag- 
nifiques.” It would be interesting if these articles 
could he recovered. Among these pictures was 
his Grice sur les Ruines de Missolonghi, and the 
Marino Faliero deceipiti. In this picture, which 
is in truth one of the most brilliant masterpieces 
of modern art, Lawrence took a great interest, 
lie even showed a wish to buy it. But unfortu¬ 
nately he died before the purchase could be com¬ 
pleted:— 

“ Jo ne ssis si je t'ai dit quo j’avais vu Kean dans 
Shylock du Marchand de Venice. Cost admirable, et 
nous en causerons. Je suis inconsolable d’avoir 
manque Hamlet par Young. Maintenant les grands 
the&tres sont femnis, et d'ailleurs il fait trcs-cliaud. 

Je romps des lances pour la France contro tous les 


anglais possibles. 
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quelque chose do sauvnge ot de ftroce qui perce dans 
la canaille qui est hideuse. Ensuite, c est un fameux 
gouvernement. I* liberty ici n’est pas un vain mot. 
L'orgiieil de leurs nobles et la distinction do rangs 
sont pousscs a un point qui me choque infiniment, 
mais il en risulte de bonnes choscs. . . . 

“ Vous me rcqumdrez a l'adresse suivnnto: M. 
Eng. Delacroix, at 31. A. Elmore, 3, John Street, 
Edgwaro Road.” . . . 

Then, in a last letter, he writes:— 

“ Londres : 12 Aoftt. 

“. . . Je revicns depuis trois jours d'un voyage 
fort agruuble cu Essex, ou j’ni ete ]iar mer dans le 
naviro d'un noble anglais qui y possede un cliftteau oil 
j’ai passe quclques jours. Con,me le temps ctait con- 
trairo pour rctoumer ii Londres, nous avons fait qucl¬ 
ques excursions par quelque mauvais temps qui m'ait 
fait voir la mer un peu mechante. . . . 

“ Jo serai ii Paris vers la fm du mois. J’entrevois 
la possibility par la suite d'un etablissement dans cu 
pays, mais ce n'est pas sans apprehension. 11 faudrait 
Lien des guinees. . . . Ju suis si liorriblement 

paresseux que jen'ai aucuneinent travuille 1'anglais, et 
quo je n’ai pas fait tons les progres que jo devais rai- 
Bonnablement espererapres trois mois environ de sejour. 
An rcste, comnie il arrive toujours, je quitte le pays 
juste au moment oil j’allais parlor avec quelque faci- 
lite. Tous les Franqais qui sont ici diseut quo cola 
vient tout-a-coup apres quclques mois. . . . 

“ E. Delacroix.” 

I have, besides these letters, a few miscella¬ 
neous notes which will be of use to me in writing 
the chapter on England. But they are without 
order. 

At the time of the sale I made a catalogue of 
a score of water-colour sketches having English 
subjects—banks of the Thames, sea-pieces, land¬ 
scapes—and of as many more stray sheets tilled 
with sketches of barks at sea and various shipping 
details. There were also three albums and note¬ 
books. In one of the albums were several studies 
of those English homes then so little known in 
Erance—the homes that had so delighted Geri- 
canlt, who was the friend of Delacroix, and, by 
tile] way, a good deal more his master than 
Guerin, under whom he studied, had ever been. 
There were besides some views taken in London : 
among others, a very beautiful eilect in light— 
"Waterloo Bridge and St. Paul's rising in pearly 
white against a foggy sky, while the remainder of 
the scene to right and left is buried in smoke. 
And there was a panoramic view of London taken 
from Greenwich. 

I found also some highly-finished drawings from 
tlie fragments of the Parthenon, which served 
him later for his published lithographs. Also, a 
grent’pasture-meadow with cows, and a background 
of purple hills, against which two church-towers 
stand out white nud square. This picture bears 
the inscription, “ Yu en allant chez M. Mevrick 
le vendredi, 8 Juillet. Fait le lendemain.” And 
these other words, “Chez 31.-le soir, a King¬ 

ston Gardens,” are written under a study of an 
arm-chair and a Chinese screen in a room hung 
round with many pictures. 

lie made studies from the armour in Mr. Mer¬ 
rick's collection, and it was at the house of this 
friend that he met Bonington, who on his return 
to Paris, being very poor at the time, came to 
work in Delacroix's studio. Delacroix had a 
great regard for Bonington, and wrote a most 
interesting letter about him to M. Burger, who 
lias inserted it at length in the History of the 
Pointers of all Schools. 

In a letter written in 1858, he pays compliments 
to the prae-Raphaelite School, of whom he says 
that, while imitating the early Italian painters in 
manner, they throw into their work a sentiment 
that is essentially original. 

But I think 1 have said enough to give a clear 
idea, not of the influence of England on the work 
of the artist, but of the life of Eugene Delacroix 
in England. The other will furnish matter for 
another letter. Pn. Burty. 


THE SOCIETY OF FRENCH ARTISTS. 

(Second Notice.) 

The most conspicuous landscape in this collection 
is the Dante and Viryil of M. Corot—unusually 
large for this honoured and excellent painter, 
and in especial unusually important in the scale 
of its figures. It is not, however, by any means 
a distinguished example of the master: he has 
evidently been oppressed by the epic requirements 
of his theme, and has produced a picture in which 
the landscape material is below his finer standard, 
and the figures are decidedly poor—the Dante less 
so than the stuffed Virgil,'stufl'ed she-wolf, tiger 
that ought to be a panther, and lion. The matted 
and hardly penetrable forest of Dante’s poem, 
“ questa selva selvaggia ed aspra e forte,” is re¬ 
duced to the conditions of a grove, freely perme¬ 
ated by the lumour of the twilight sky. The 
same artist exhibits here: The Windmill; Canal 
Scene, Holland, with oak and willow foliage, very 
fine in its lightsome handling; Bay of Naples, 
which we should judge to have been done some 
years ago ; and some other works. Perhaps the 
chef d'o uvre of the whole Exhibition is The Old 
Stone Home by Millet—a work in which direct 
realization is made just as potent for expressing 
the sentiment of the scene as its external facts. 
The solid weather-worn house stands behind a 
rounded grassy foreground ; a moist blueish-green 
horizon-sky is scudded over by a cloudy drift, 
dusky and white; the late afternoon closes in to¬ 
wards evening; a woman with a broom is steering 
some geese to leftward; to the right are some 
barndoor poultry, and clothes hung out to dry. 
This is a picture whose very simplicity leads the 
mind into an examining and brooding mood. An¬ 
other remarkably simple work is the Souvenir of 
Berkhampstcad by 31. Legros: a grassy mound, 
with a bush and its heavy shadow, and one tree, 
nnd a pale blue sky. There is hardly enough on 
this canvas to warrant its somewhat large size; 
and yet it is a thing not readily to be forgotten. 
M. Daubigny exhibits On the Banks of the Oise —- 
a strong, fine, moist piece of work; also The 
Cooper, with a dark rich clump of trees, the sun 
burning through a chink in their foliage, a mottled 
yellowish sky nearing sunset, and the artificer's 
shed below the leafage. Still more impressive 
than these is The Thames below Greenwich ; with 
its abundant and fast-flowing stream, the heavy 
struggling sunlight which realises English atmo¬ 
sphere to the foreign mind, nnd here very truly 
realises one characteristic aspect of it, and the 
flapping or turgid sails of the thronging river- 
cralt, From M. Karl Daubigny comes Pav4 de 
Chailly, Forest of Fontainebleau, grand and sombre. 

31. Alma-Tadema sends two choice sketches 
from 3Iiinster—the Minster of that city being the 
more interesting of the two, executed with all the 
certainty of a master, who can be rapid without 
missing anything of what he wants to indicate. 
31rs. Alma-Tadema’s little picture, Between the 
Showers, a hill-side with growing corn, has simi¬ 
lar ability, and would be not unworthy of her 
distinguished husband’s hand. Mdme. 31. Cazin 
shows uncommon powers of force and breadth, 
she also working with every appearance of un¬ 
faltering rapidity: a glance of the eye, a touch of 
the brush, and a portion of the picture done once 
for all, seem to follow with the readiness of counting 
one, two, three. This lady contributes several 
pictures, all or most of them from Sussex scenery: 
Cutting Hemp may be cited with special com¬ 
mendation. 31. G. 3Iichel is a vigorous land¬ 
scapist, not wholly free from heaviness : his Fisher¬ 
men on the Seine has tone and elevation, and his 
Mill on the Slopes of Montmartre recalls some¬ 
thing of the style of Crome. The same English 
painter, along with Constable, may have influenced 
31. J. Dupre in his Land-Storm : very stormy it 
certainly is, and drenched in wet. 

Numerous landscapes still remain at which the 
visitor should look attentively. VVe may name 
the Winter Scene of A. Vollon, with its deeply- 


loaded pigment; The Last House of the Village. 
by J. Laurens, in which a very different effect of 
snow is given with energetic truth—it lies in 
shadow, blue-tinged under a yellow sky; The 
Bhone near Lyons, by Homan; On the tiise, by 
Mathon; Landscape, Evening, by Ter-Linden ; 
Windmills, Holland, by C. Monet, quaint and 
homely in its picturesqueness; In the Orchard, by 
Marie Collart. One British painter, Mr. J. Mac¬ 
beth, figures in this Gallery ; his Hamjistead Lane 
assimilates closely enough to the style of his 
foreign colleagues. 

The animal-subjects include a moderately good 
Troyon, named Harrowing; A Flock of Sheep, 
by Mdme. Mesdag, low-toned, and facile in its 
truth; and some highly efficient paintings of 
dead game by Scholderer. M. Eantin is, as usual, 
supreme in flowers: his Clove-pinks (No. 6) and 
Pinks (No. 4(5) are veritable masterpieces—ma¬ 
gically touched and wholly delightful. Several 
other specimens of his work might be referred to, 
but they all seem to us outstripped by the two 
which we have named. 

In the upper of the two rooms is a highly in¬ 
teresting series of drawings by 31illet, thirteen in 
number. They are mostly in black chalk or char¬ 
coal ; some of them have touches of tinted chalk, 
or washes of colour, which, in two of the set, 
count for something considerable in the general 
eilect. The finest of all is The Anyelus ; an 
admired composition, in which two peasants, a 
man and a woman, at work in the fields, bow their 
beads, still standing upright, as they hear the 
church bell. Not oulv for grave simplicity and 
for sentiment, but for luminosity as well, this 
design is pre-eminent. Other very fine specimens 
are The Goatherd; Peasant Woman and Cow; 
Woman Cooking; The Wayfarers, again a striking 
piece of sunlight effect. 

If Erance can boast in 31. 3Iillet a wonderful 
designer and painter of her peasant life, perfect in 
insight, and attaining in art an elevation all the 
more genuine because instinctive nnd unpremedi¬ 
tated, she can point also to a sculptor of a similar 
range of subject, and perhaps coequal excellence, 
M. Dalou. His tem-cotta Paysanne Fran<;ai*e 
—a mother suckling her infant daughter—touches 
the very ideal of this style of art. Seated on a 
basket, and wearing her clumsy sabots, the mother 
is still unsurpassable for grace, sweetness, and 
affection : she is a thorough peasant woman, yet 
capable of teaching some open secret of loveliness 
to a princess or a nymph. This is national art, 
not undeserving even of a national recompense ; 
which will be paid to 31. Dalou in at least one 
form—that of his countrywomen’s sympathy and 
gratitude. 3V. 31. Rossetti. 


ART SALES. 

On the 12th and following days were sold at 
the Hotel Drouot, the curiosities, book's, paint¬ 
ings, and other effects, the property of Made¬ 
moiselle 3Lirs. Occurring more than thirty years 
after the death of this celebrated actress, the sale 
created some surprise, but it would appear that 
M. Bronner, of Versailles, whom 3Idlle. 3Iers had 
made her universal legatee, preserved her bequest 
with pious veneration, and it is only on his death 
that the property is dispersed. The sale possessed 
a double interest from the former proprietor of 
the objects, and from the period to which they 
belonged. The fine portrait of 3Idlle. Mars, in 
the Trois Sultancs, Baron Gerard, was bought for 
2,250 fr.; and six small paintings, by the same 
artist, 920 fr. Two female portraits, French 
school, Louis XVI. period, 1,030 fr. Portrait of 
3Idme. de Montespan and her children, enamel 
upon gold, 2,150 fr. Gold bracelet set with 
diamonds, rubies and pearls, 825 fr. Pair of 
diamond and emerald ear-rings, 2,(580 fr. Pair 
of dogs, old Dresden porcelain, Louis X3. 
mountings in ormoulu, 950 fr. Bronze time¬ 
piece, chased and gilt, with caryatides, time of 
the Empire, the model executed for 3ldlle. Mars, 
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1,470 fr. Another Louis XV. period, mar¬ 
quetry of copper, mother-o’-pearl and enamel, 
600 fr. Green bronze poodle, 090 fr. Two cande¬ 
labra, Louis XV. period, female figures support¬ 
ing branches, 1,050 fr. Furniture for a sleeping 
room, time of the Empire, of mahogany and 
bronze, chased and gilt, by Jacob, 1,405 fr. 
Cheval glass (Psychd), of the same period, 1,060 
fr. Bedstead set, same period and decoration, 
825 fr. These last were bought by M. Perrin, 
administrator of the Comudie Fran^aise. The 
room was crowded with purchasers, anxious to 
possess some memorial of tne most popular actress 
of the French stage. 

This last week Messrs. Christie, Manson and 
Woods had a sale of the effects of the late Mr. 
E. W. Johnson, of Chichester. It consisted of a 
miscellaneous collection of china, sculpture and 
other decorative objects, with about 500 pictures, 
ancient and modern. The prices realised were 
moderate. Lot (316) Bow figure of Jupiter and 
Juno, 5/. 12*. 6</. (310) Chelsea figure of Neptune, 
71. 10*. (328) Hexagonal Worcester stand and 

saucer, 9/. 10*. (329) Triple Plymouth sweet¬ 
meat stand, encrusted with shells, 81. (405) Old 

Italian iron casket, 10/. 5*. (429 a) Marble figure 
of Boy extracting a thorn from his foot, 25/. 
(438) English chime clock, by Bentley, 26/. 10*. 
Some of the pictures sold as follows:—(488) Ferg, 
Landscape. 10/. 15*. (497) Smebach, Landscape, 
11/. 5*. (639) Honthorst, Youth with violin, 81. 6s. 
(580) Iferghem, Peasants and animals at a foun¬ 
tain, 13 guineas. (584) P. Ruysdael, View near 
Haarlem, 17/. 0*. 0 d. (587) Lingelbach, Italian 
scene, 17 guineas. (588) Canaletti, View of 
Venice, 20/. 10*.; and (692 ) another, 18/. 7s. 6 d. 
(595) Breughel, Landscape with figures, 81. 18*. 6 d. 
(600) B. van Orlay, Holy Family, 17/. 6*. 6 d. 

e Old Crome, Landscape with farm buildings, 
5s. (039) F. Watts, View of Winchester, 
17/. 6s. 6/1. (642) J. W. I,ea, Richmond Park, 
24 guineas. (644) L. Verboeckhoeven, River with 
boats, 10 guineas. (694) Towne, River scene, 17/. 
(704) Ommeganck, Landscape, 17/. (731) Herring, 
Farm buildings, 10 guineas. (732) Interior of 
stable, 26/. 17*. 6<Z. and (733) Farm horses, a 
pair, 42/. (792) Nasmyth, a farm-yard, 11/. 3*. 

and (808) ditto, with cottages, 7 guineas. (871) 
Morland, Landscape, 27 guineas. (878). W. 
Shayer, River scene, 30 guineas. (879) Coast 
scene, 37 guineas; (880) Landscape with peasants, 
30 guineas; and (881) View in Hampshire, 
25 guineas. (882) W. Shayer, sen., Harvest field, 
36 guineas. (883) A. Vickers, near Nant Mill, 
67/. 15*. (886) G. Smith, of Chichester, Winter 
scene, 33 guineas. (889) Landscape, 22 guineas. 
(890) Landscape, with apple gatherers, 23 guineas, 
and (893) River scene,-18 guineas. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Bv the death of M. Fortuny, European art has 
lost a talent who during his life had, in some 
quarters, the reputation of a genius. M. Fortuny 
was the brother-in-law of M. Madrazo; and the 
school of which these two have been the inspiration, 
had its origin in Spain, its seat in Rome, and its 
principal market in Paris. M. Fortuny shared with 
M. Madrazo the gift of expressive and vivacious 
drawing on a minute scale, and the power of 
using brilliant and complicated colour with an 
harmonious effect. But these dexterities he 
turned to no very valuable ends, and in no very 
dignified manner. His conceptions had the cyni¬ 
cism without the depth of Goya, and his touch the 
minuteness without the style of Meissonnier. What 
he and his school have loved is to invest the lowest 
types of human nature with the most sparkling frip¬ 
peries of the collector’s wardrobe—to show their 
skill in expressing at once the characters of mean 
and carnal men and women, and the subtleties of tone 
and combination in gorgeous stuffs of Spain, Italy, 
the East, or tho latest l’arisian manufacture. 
Whether so much accuracy of band and alertness 
of eye were worth exercising on such matters, 


posterity will probably doubt. What may be the 
effect of such ideals on the disciples of duller eye 
and looser hand, is only too certain. The approval 
of a certain school of Parisian judges whom any 
vivacity allures and no meanness of conception 
repels, together with the patronage of a great 
picture-dealer, secured for the works of M. Fortuny 
the repute of which we have spoken, and a market 
value corresponding to that repute. Several of 
his principal paintings have been at various times 
exhibited at the galleries of Mr. Wallis and Mr. 
Maclean. M. Fortuny died at Naples on Saturday 
last. 

Mr. Anderson Rose’s collection of etchings, now 
at Liverpool, is to be exhibited in Birmingham. 

The Liverpool Autumn Exhibition, which has 
been very successful, closes on Saturday next, De¬ 
cember 5, with a conversazione of the exhibitors 
and purchasers. 

At the Library and Reading Rooms, No. 173 
North Street, Brighton, is to be seen a picture 
attributed to Garofalo (Benvenuto Tisio), repre¬ 
senting the well-known and continually painted 
legend of the marriage of St. Catharine. It is 
stated to have been executed in 1537, and to have 
been in the Convent of the White Nuns, or 
Monache del Popolo. It afterwards passed into 
the hands of two gentlemen of Reggio, and next 
into the possession of its present owner, who re¬ 
mains unnamed in the printed prospectus. The 
same subject was painted by Garofalo in two other 
compositions—one of them in the Vatican, and 
the second in the gallery of the Capitol. 

A Loan Exhibition, of pictures of very various 
Schools, i9 open at the Academy of Fine Arts, 
Clifton, Bristol. The pictures of various Schools 
are contributed by their possessors in the locality, 
but the value of this exhibition is exceedingly 
enhanced by the loan from the Department of 
Science and Art of about a hundred studies and 
drawings by Turner. The exhibition has not thus 
far received a tithe of the support which would 
have been accorded to it by the inhabitants of 
other great towns, such as Manchester, Liverpool, 
and Birmingham; and to record this is to record 
a fact not creditable to the Bristolians. The 
Turner drawings—albeit many of them are but 
the swiftest memoranda of impressions-—would 
repay far more study than they are ever likely to 
have. Their interest and quality can perhaps best 
be indicated by sayiDg briefly that they are of 
themselves enough to have secured a man an im¬ 
mense fame at the hands of artists and judges. 
To mention, out of many, two or three most 
notable examples of different kinds of power, one 
might cite the bird's-eye view of Naples, a pencil 
drawing, in outline, in which a thousand house- 
roofs lie out, with the finest accuracy, and most 
consummate grouping, under the beholder's eye; 
and again, among more familiar effects, a Windmill 
in Mist, a Bridge at Sunset, and (perhaps most 
remarkable of all for its easy command of means) 
another Bridge with the breaking light of dawn. 
Passing hurriedly among the works contributed 
by Bristolians, one notices that W. Muller is well 
represented, as indeed in Bristol he ought to be. 
Mr. J. D. Weston is the possessor of one of his 
more considerable works, The Avenue of the 
Sphinx, Luxor, in which a placid moonlight and 
flickering fire-light mingle with cunniDg effect. 
Another result of Muller’s journey to the East— 
The Acropolis, a water-colour—is in the possession 
of Mr. Brooke Smith, while Mr. O. Branwhite 
owns a charming little picture in oil— A Sketch 
on Hampstead Heath —as silvery and delicate as 
may be. Among the works of David Oox one 
should note Mr. Plum’s admirable sepia drawing, 
On the Lyn, and Mr. Weston's magnificent water¬ 
colour, Bettics-y-Cued, which has a touch of the 
solemnity of the Welsh Funeral. Small land¬ 
scapes in oil by Nasmyth and by F. Wheatley— 
the latter better known nowadays for his rustic 
groups in water-colour—are contributed by Mr. 
Weston and Mrs. Lunell. Mr. P. W. S. Miles, 
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Mr. J. W. Miles, and Mr. J. B. Harford have 
contributed important works of old masters— 
Guercino, Murillo, Salvator Rosa, Poussin. The 
catalogue, which we have seen, would have been 
the better for careful revision. Brauwer would 
not then have been spelt “Brower,” nor Spa- 
gnoletto “ Spragnoletto,” but on the whole the 
organisers ot the exhibition have deserved well 
of the public, and it must be repeated that the 
small support the exhibition has received says 
little for the art feeling of the inhabitants. 

Mr. W. J. Webb, known to a considerable 
circle by his work in painting, and to a larger 
public as a popular illustrator, displayed at a pri¬ 
vate view in the Conduit Street Gallery on W ed- 
nesday, a small collection of clever water-colour 
drawings representing rural life and scenery in 
Wales and Surrey. Among them, one called The 
Last Glass —a scene outside a rough Welsh inn— 
was specially remarked for its transient effect of 
weather; while in Gloaming Mr. Webb has suc¬ 
ceeded in catching with utmost faithfulness tho 
hues of sandy soil and heather on the Surrey hills. 

The Spanish Government has instructed its 
Consular agents to be on the look-out at foreign 
ports for the arrival of the splendid Murillo, which 
has been so scandalously removed from the Cathe¬ 
dral of Seville. This picture, a Saint Anthony, 
was the special gem of the building, and the in¬ 
genuity with which the principal figure alone has 
been cut out from the great altar-piece shows that 
the robbery has been effected by expert hands 
cognisant of the value of the theft which they 
were perpetrating. From the great height at 
which it was hung, the thief must have used a 
ladder to reach the picture, and one of the most 
singular things connected with the whole affair is 
that no lock, bolt or bar was found to have been 
tampered with, while, moreover, a chaplain, two 
attendants, and two large watch-dogs are alwavs 
locked up in the cathedral during the night for the 
protection of its numerous treasures. The figure 
of the Saint, who was represented kneeling in the 
attitude of prayer, has been so carefully removed 
that none of the other portions of the picture have 
been in any way injured; but nevertheless the 
value of the entire composition, which was esti¬ 
mated in Spain at the large sum of more than a 
million Spanish dollars, or nearly 200,000/., is of 
course now entirely destroyed. 

The picture was painted by Murillo in 1656, and 
therefore represents the painter’s very best period. 
According to local traditionary gossip, the Duke 
of Wellington, then Sir Arthur Wellesley, at¬ 
tempted in 1813, after the repulse of the French 
in the Peninsula, to secure this picture for the 
National Gallery, offering to give as many golden 
onzas for it as would be required to cover the 
painting, and as the canvas measures fifteen feet 
square, it was estimated that had his offer been 
accepted, it would have made the Seville Chapter 
richer by 4,700,000 reali than they were before ; 
but they refused to part with their most highly- 
prized art treasure, and the picture has continued 
since then the glory of the cathedral. The subject 
chosen by the painter is the dedication by Saint 
Anthony of Padua of himself in prayer to the 
Saviour, who is represented in the form of a child 
descending from heaven surrounded by the angelic 
host, and enshrined in a halo of celestial light, 
which permeates the cloud on which he rests his 
feet. The robbery of this picture recalls to mind 
another theft of a somewhat similar character 
perpetrated last year in the Cathedral of Granada, 
when the Virgin by Alonso Cano wassurreptitiously 
cut out of its frame. In that case the thief was 
detected in the person of an Italian image seller, 
who had only recently been dismissed from 
prison after undergoing the term of punishment 
awarded to him for his sacrilegious offence. It 
is thought that this man is connected with a band 
of robbers, by whom some daring acts of vandal¬ 
ism have been recently effected in the Palace at 
Madrid and in various cathedrals and churches in 
different parts of Southern Spain. 
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The careless inaccuracy of ninny French -writers 
on Art has been recently exemplified in a moat 
flagrant manner by M. Charles Yriarte. In his 
lately published Vie dun Pntricien de Ventse au 
Seiztbne Sitvle, this author speaks of the well- 
known portrait bv P. Veronese of Marc Antonio 
Barbara, in the Vienna Gallery, that forms the 
frontispiece of his volume, as if he had been the 
first to discover it, or at all events to find out 
whom it represented ; whereas the portrait in 
question has been recognised in every catalogue 
of the Belvedere Gallery since 1781 as being that 
of his Patrician. Even in such a small matter as 
copying the inscription the Freuch writer could 
not take the pains to be correct, but has made 
three mistakes in seven words, besides giving the 
plain Roman letters M. A. B. F. as the signature 
of this painting, instead of a monogram that is 
not at all easy to resolve into these letters. Such 
inaccuracy was not likely to escape M. Yriarte's 
German critics. In the last number of the Zeit- 
sehrift fiir Bihlende Kunst the disputed monogram 
is reproduced in facsimile, and some historical 
particulars given in respect to this interesting 
portrait. 

The Gazet.tedes Beaur-Arts this month is chiefly 
occupied with the Exposition of the “Union 
Centrale.” M. J ules Lanoue notices the products 
of modem industry, especially the magnificent 
bronzes and other works in metal, many of which 
are really beautiful works of art; M. J. Holers 
deals with the costume portion of the exhibition, 
and gives us a slight sketch of the history of shoes 
in the mediaeval period. The subject is abun¬ 
dantly illustrated, and we have some curious 
examples of the long-pointed Soulier d la poulaine 
of the fifteenth century, the square-toed German 
shoes of the sixteenth century, the absurdly high 
pattens and the high-heeled shoes of the time of 
Loui9 XV. The library of the Union Centrale, 
a library formed for the purpose of popular instruc¬ 
tion in Art, and open without any restriction to 
all the visitors to the Union, is no doubt an 
excellent institution; but considering that the 
Gazette already contained two articles on the 
Union, M. Rene Menard might, one would 
have thought, have found some other subject for 
his versatile powers. The other articles of the 
number are an essay on the teaching of geometric 
drawing, a critique on the Exhibition of National 
Manufactures, by M. Albert Jaquemart; a con¬ 
tinuation of M. Clement de Ilis' descriptive his¬ 
tory of tho Stockholm Museum; and a slight 
account of the Dutch engraver known as Dirck 
Van Staren, or the Master of the Star, written 
to accompany a tine heliographic reproduction 
of one of his very rare prints, fit. Bernard 
Kneeling before the Virgin. An etching by Walt- 
ner from Rembrandt's painting of the Oath of 
Ziska in the Stockholm Museum will also attract 
counoisseurs. The minor illustrations are mostly 
of products of art industry. 

The Neue Freie Presse learns from Rome that 
Raphael's celebrated Violin Finger, which was 
lately reported ns lost, has l>een found. The 
Government has made an official statement that 
the picture exists in the Palazzo Sciarra. where it 
is in the Prince’s bedchamber, instead of being in 
the gallery. 

The painter Franz Gaul, father of the two 
eminent painters, Franz and Gustav Gaul, died 
suddenly last week in Vienna. 

It is decided to erect a statue to Ilolberg in his 
native city of Bergen, and the Danish sculptor, 
Professor Stein, has been commissioned to execute 
the work. Since the Bergenese have let so many 
years slip bv without showing any particular 
lionour to their great townsman, they might surely 
wait now until 1^84, which will be the second 
centenary of IIolberg's birth. 

SrR Gilbert Scott, in alluding to the vexed 
question of the completion of St. Paul's, in his 
presidential address before the Institute of British 
Architects, stated that unless some “ new and un¬ 


pledged ” agency arose to clear the utter chaos 
into which the subject had fallen, it was to be 
feared that “ the noble project of completing St. 
Paul’s that has for years excited such lively in¬ 
terest was doomed to inevitable shipwreck.” But 
whatever might be the conrse pursued, Sir Gilbert 
Scott urged that the work should be one of “ com¬ 
pletion and decoration, and in no degree, however 
small, a work of architectural alteration.” 

At the late exhibition of the Union Centrale, 
a French inventor named Caussinus, put forward 
a discovery by means of which plaster casts might 
be made to imitate exactly the texture of the 
object, either marble or bronze, reproduced. 
Everyone knows the crude glaring effect of white 
plaster; if this can be done away with without 
deterioration in the truthfulness of the reproduc¬ 
tion, it will certainly be a great advantage. We 
commend it to the attention of the authorities at 
South Kensington. The process is said to consist 
in covering the surface of the cast with a coating 
of some chemical solution, afterwards darkened by 
the action of sulphur. This solution, it is stated, 
also serves to give strength and durability to the 
cast. Probably some metallic salt and sulphuretted 
hydrogen are employed. 

Among other art exhibitions that are announced 
for next year, we see that it is proposed that one 
shall be held at Edinburgh, a city that has hither¬ 
to eschewed such frivolities. With true Scotch 
economy, it is decided that the New Infirmary 
shall be used for the purposes of exhibition, so as 
to save the cost of building. 

TnE Academic des Beaux-Arts has elected M. 
Matedjko foreign associate in the place of Kaul- 
bach. 

At tho general meeting of the Cambridge An¬ 
tiquarian Society on November 0, 1874, the fol¬ 
lowing articles were exhibited :— 

By Mr. Deck: (1) A Hint axe of the middle 
period of the stone age. (2) A bronze spur. 
Both these articles had been recently discovered 
at Bottisham Lode. 

By the Secretary: (1) A bronze medal, sup¬ 
posed to be unique, showing on the obverse the 
bust of our Lord, encircled with the Byzantine 
nimbus and the legend F.MM WYHf. (sic) ; on the 
reverse, tho adoration and offerings of the three 
Magi to the IIolv Child, who is seated on the 
Virgin's knee. The guiding star is seen above, 
and two doves below in the exergue. This piece 
once formed part of Lord Pembroke’s collection, 
and is assigned, from the general character of the 
design and execution, to the time of Justinian 
Rhinotmetus—the close of the seventh century. 
(2) Two statuettes of terra cotta from a iind of 
more than a hundred similar objects last spring at 
Tauagra. These figures are respectively 81 and 0 
inches high, and represent an elderly and a young 
lady fully draped. The tunic (x iT " m) is visible, 
as also the gown (-irlof which is of a 

light red colour, and the shawl (yAn/nr), which 
is blue. The elder of the two ladies carries a leaf¬ 
shaped fan: both the hands of the younger are 
concealed in her drapery. From inscriptions 
found in the neighbourhood, as well as from the 
easy grace of the pose of each iigure, their execu¬ 
tion is referred to the time of Alexander the 
Great. 

Mr. Luard quoted in illustration of these 
figures:— 

“ Kn\it yan oil' unao/dect 
Tnenyuiitcai AcoourlirAolf 
plyu l" ini) yiyadt rr<i\ir 
Xiyto’nertnTiXjje ire —tie.” 

Corinna np. Hcphaestion, p. 100. 

It was requested and resolved that photographs 
should be Liken of each figure for the Society's 
Transactions. 

An election will take place at the Royal Aca¬ 
demy' on December 9 to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Mr. J. H. Foley. The distribution 
of Academy medals will take place on the follow¬ 
ing day. 


THE STAGE. 

The drama, no less than astronomy, has in¬ 
stances of luminous bodies that have been obscured 
by the exceeding brightness of surrounding 
stars, and been classed among the smaller lights 
until a special telescopic apparatus has been 
brought to bear on them. Miss Amy Sheridan, 
however, had acquired fame long before last Satur¬ 
day, when she commenced her term of manage¬ 
ment at the Optira Comique Theatre. She was 
celebrated among lovers of burlesque for possessing 
the stature of an Olympian goddess, for assuming 
a look like Jove’s to threaten and command, and 
for appearing in the attire of a Lady Godiva, of a 
Venus before Paris, of an Eve before the Fall. 
Yet not being content with this reputation, she 
seems to have thought that the magic of property 
would turn her accomplishments to gold, and she 
has found two authors of repute to agree with her 
conclusions. The first is Mr. John Oxenford, 
whose short pieces have been recentlv played at 
the opening of several new theatres. The second La 
Mr. Bumand, who undertook to refashion his 
burlesque called Irion, which was produced 
at the New Royalty Theatre in 1803. There 
are few dramatic entertainments which an 
overfed or an underbred audience will not tole¬ 
rate when spiced with lively' music, pretty 
faces and scanty dresses; but they would not 
. tolerate Irion. Yet the subject has been found 
capable of humorous treatment in other hands. 
Some will recall au Ixiou standing in the celes¬ 
tial Hall of Music among goddesses practising a 
new song by Euterpe, words by Apollo—a song 
sure to be popular, for it was all about music ami 
the misery of existence—while the Queen of 
Heaven was cutting out peacocks in small sheets 
of note-paper; and Venus, with wild, liquid 
glance in her eyes and a smile like summer light- 
uing, was inviting the Thessalian king to her pet 
watering-place of Cnidos, where the invalid 
Asiatics and valetudinarian Persians were out¬ 
numbered by her yellow-haired heroes: while 
Apollo, with shirt-collar thrown open and long 
curls theatrically arranged, declared that Greece 
was his peculiar property on the ground that he 
wrote his best verses at Delphi, and reflected h»w 
satisfactorily he had flayed Marsvas for proclaim¬ 
ing his first volume to be pretty good poetry lbra 
god; while the Thunderer agreed with Marsvas. 
and called to Mercury for one of his good stories; 
and how, when Ganymede brought the tea. Dion 
went out with Juno into the amethystine twilight 
of Olympus, and the father of gods and men 
waited for his soup: and, having tied the Thes¬ 
salian to a wheel of the sun, ordered an eclipse ,fl 
take place till the chariot was repaired. But this 
was not the burlesque of Mr. Bumand. Mr. Bur- 
nand's play was unhesitatingly' condemned. And. 
though it is unpleasant to hear a resolute body of 
young men hissing an irresolute bodv of young 
women, yet the latter should remember that their 
opponents do but express a sound principle in » 
rude aud ungenerous manner, not to be gain- 
saidbv petulance on the stage, nor by partisan¬ 
ship in the stalls, nor by the varied art of the 
florist. 

Ridicule, which in France, “kills,” is in England 
sometimes an aid to success, and sometimes the 
proof of it. Not only is the Ilamlet of Mr. Irving 
now nightly burlesqued by Mr. Odell at the Globe 
Theatre—where au opera bouffe has been with¬ 
drawn to make way for this performance—but it 
will, after Monday next, be nightly burlesqued at 
the Princess's, by Mr. George Belmore. Poole* 
travesty ati'ords to Mr. Odell bis opportunity. Mr. 
Belmore w ill be indebted to a piece written for 
the present occasion. 

On Thursday evening Mr. Henry Neville toqk 
his benefit at the Olympic Theatre, appearing in 
Two Orphans and in a favourite light comedy 
part—that of Ruy Gomez in Faint Heart Never 
Won Fair Lady. 
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Miss Helen Faucit comes once again upon 
the stage. She has consented to appear on De¬ 
cember 12 for the benefit of the Theatrical Fund, 
and will then, supported by many important mem¬ 
bers of the profession, enact Beatrice in Much Ado 
about Kothing. 

It is Miss Ellen Terry who, in the place of 
Mrs. Kendal, will act Portia in the forthcoming 
performance of The Merchant of Venice at the 
Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 

The first performance in England of the Prts 
Saint Gervais is fixed for this evening, at the 
Criterion Theatre. 

Astons recent movements in the world of 
opera bonffe, we may mention the Saturday morn¬ 
ing performance of Girofli- Gtro/la at the Gaiety 
by the company from the Philharmonic at Isling¬ 
ton, and the evening performances at the Gaiety of 
La Fille de Madame Angot, with a cast partially 
familiar, partially new. We have seen Mr. Cotte 
before now as Ange Pitou, and Miss Losebv as 
Clairette, and Miss Alice Cook ns Amaranthe, but 
Miss K. Monroe is new to us as Lange. 

Mb. Hollingshead has determined to present 
The Merry Wives of Windsor with a Btrong cast 
at the Gaiety Theatre, a few days before Christ¬ 
mas Day. Mr. Phelps, as has been announced, 
is to plav Falstaff; Mr. Hermann Vezin, Ford; 
Mr. Righton, Sir Hugh Evans; Mrs. John Wood, 
Mrs. Page; Miss Rose Leclerq, Mrs. Ford; and 
Miss Furtado, Anne Page. Messrs. Cecil, Bel- 
ford, Forbes Robertson, Maclean, Taylor and 
Soutar will also form part of the cast. There 
will be new music by Arthur Sullivan, and 
scenery by Grieve, Gordon and Harford. 

The Holborn Amphitheatre will open on 
December 19 with a pantomimic and musical 
performance under the direction of Mr. John 
Hollingshead. 

The Crystal Palace continues its second series 
of performances of standard pieces, of which we 
may shortly speak more fully. The Merchant of 
Venice was played there on Thursday, Mr. Cres- 
wick and Miss' Genevieve Ward being the chief 
performers. In other respects the cast was not a 
strong one. 

Miss Cushman —of whom a correspondent was 
able to give us some account in the last number of 
this journal—took leave of the New York stage 
on [Saturday, November 7. She played Lady Mac- 
bet h before an audience which hung on her per¬ 
formance with the utmost enthusiasm. Afterwards, 
Mr. Cullen Bryant gave her a laurel-wreath, and 
some leading citizens of New York bore torches 
in front of her as she went home to her hotel. 

We hear that a new high-class periodical de¬ 
voted to the stage will shortly be issued in Paris, 
under the direction of M. Jules Bonnassies. It is 
to be called Le Thidtre. 

Anyone who sometimes wastes his time by 
reading the Paris Figaro may remember a series 
of rather good jokes lately made by one of its 
writers on the subject of the Paris Vaudeville 
Theatre: its dulness, which caused habituts to 
resort there for after-dinner naps; its seclusion, 
which qualified it as the new locality for the 
Evening Bourse (la Petite Bourse) found too dis¬ 
turbing amid the traffic of the boulevard; its 
seemingly curious mechanical contrivance by 
which it managed to revive old pieces in re¬ 
gular sequence (Les Faux Bonsliommes following 
Les Ganaches, and Les Pattes de Mouche following 
Les Faux Bonshommes), and finally an accident 
occurring to this curious machine, and the con¬ 
sequent production of that nine days’ wonder, a 
new piece. And truly the Paris Vaudeville has 
been strangely unfortunate, and has deserved the 
jokes directed against it. A graver opponent than 
the “ Monsieur de l’Orchestre ” of the Figaro has 
now made his appearance, and that is the redoubt¬ 
able Monsieur Francisque Sarcey—weary for the 


moment of finding fault with feeble Mdlle. Tholer 
at the Fran^ais, and willing, for a change, to see 
weakness in other quarters. The misfortunes of 
the Vaudeville M. Sarcey ascribes to want of a 
capable director “ armed with powers.” Nay, it 
is not so much the capacity as the authority of a 
manager that is lacking there, while provided 
everywhere else. For, says M. Sarcey, “one fool 
who can order is better than ten clever men who 
can deliberate." It is owing then, seemingly, to 
the absence of the fool who can order, that the 
company itself is so little representative of the 
movement of the day in theatrical affairs. At the 
Franyais, at the Gymnase, the illustrious aged are 
supported—nay, often unpleasantly rivalled—by 
younger artists more familiar than they with the 
tone of society just at the present moment, and 
with the aims of the younger writers for the 
stage. The critic finds, and finds justly enough, 
that there is an old-fashioned air about this Vau¬ 
deville company. They don’t act badly, but they 
are the ladies and gentlemen of a dozen years ago : 
neither new enough to be piquant, nor old enough 
to be interesting: they are fiat, like last year’s 
fashions, having as yet borrowed no grace from 
their insufficient antiquity. The acting in Theo¬ 
dore Barriere's last piece, Le Chemin de Damas, 
is said to be such as on the whole to justify this 
criticism, though Mdlle. Bartet, who appears in 
the piece, is excellent as ingbrne : one of the few 
naive actresses whose naivett is not obviously 
assumed. An episodic character, who is the kind 
of {witty chorus Mdnie. Fargueil used to be, is 
played, not well, by Mdlle. Jane Essler, who 
knows how to make a given word vibrate in a 
dramatic situation, but has not learnt the more 
delicate art of natural and pointed talk. 

Les Deux Comtesses, a three-act comedy, will 
be the next piece produced at the Gymnase. 
Mdmes. Fromentin, Othon, and Legault, and 
MM. Pujol, Andrieu, and F. Achard, will repre¬ 
sent its principal characters. 

Le Mangeur de Fer, a terrible melodrama of the 
Ambigu—the work of M. Edouard Plouvier, who 
has since aimed higher, and failed, at the Oddon— 
was revived a few nights ago at the Theatre de 
Cluny. 

M. Sarcey has been lecturing in Paris on the 
Don Juan of Moliere. 

Adrienne Lecouvreur, the famous piece by M. 
Legouvd, in which Rachel used to act the heroine, 
has just been revived for the second time at the 
Theatre Fran^ais with Favart in the title role. 
She played this port for the first time, with some 
success, three or four years ago, but the chief 
point of interest about that revival of it was that it 
gave Jules Janin an opportunity of writing, from 
his arm-chair at Passy, an exquisite criticism, not 
of Favart, but of Rachel herself. 

Meilhao and Haldvy are indefatigable. They 
had another new piece ready for representation at 
the Palais Royal this week. It is called La 
Boule. 

Patjl Lkbal’s new comedy Bin Brfolg has 
had a sensational success at Berlin at its second 
performance. The first night resembled very 
much a premiere of Wagner’s operas, as there 
were two parties, one continually applauding, the 
other one constantly hissing. Paul Lindau, whose 
sarcastic criticisms have made him many an enemy, 
has given in this now piece very good pictures of 
journalistic life in Germany. 

M. Herv£ has just completed a new three-act 
comic opera, named Alice de Fevers, or Les Favo- 
ris de la four, which will be brought out about 
the middle of January in Paris, probably at the 
Folies Dramatiques, where M. Ilervd has had his 
greatest successes. The libretto, also from the pen 
of the composer, is, we are informed, full of sar¬ 
casm on Court life. 

A French paper publishes an interesting report 


of the results of the Association of Dramatic 
Artists, founded by Baron Taylor in Paris thirty- 
four years ago. According to this report, the 
Society is at present worth 3,722,210 fr. Out of 
the interest of the capital pensions are paid to 204 
individuals, 71 receiving 200 fr., 59 receiving 300 
fr., 2 receiving 400 fr., and 72 receiving 600 fr. 
Besides this, eighteen orphans are educated out of 
the funds, and last year 15,330 fr. were distributed 
for the support of 322 members. 


MUSIC. 


Two novelties were introduced at last Saturday's 
concert at the Crystal Palace, neither of which. 
however, achieved any brilliant success. Th 
first was Spohr’s symphony in E flat, the earliest 
and by no means the best of the series of nine 
(including the “ double-symphony ”) which h 
composed. Though highly finished from an artis¬ 
tic point of view, it is in its actual musical valm 
far inferior to the D minor symphony, or tm 
“ Weihe der Tone.” The scoring is rich ate 
masterly, but the first ideas are for the most par 
deficient in charm; and the symphony as a who . 
seems to have come from the head rather the; 
from the heart. The other novelty of the aftei - 
noon was Liszt's second pianoforte concerto, playr 
on this occasion for the first time in Englaut. 
Like its predecessor, the concerto in E flat, whici 
has been several times performed in this countr 
it is rather a fantasia or rhapsody for piano ai 
orchestra than a concerto in the ordinary accept 
tion of the term ; and it is constructed on so nov 
a plan—which Mr. Dannreuther in his analys 
calls a “ metamorphosis of themes,” the m» 
themes being introduced in all possible shapes 
that though one cannot but feel that a certa 
kmd of unity is the result of this procedure, y 
the effect of the whole is, at least on a fit 
hearing, certainly obscure. One finds beauti 
fragments (as for instance the opening adagio , 
the episode in E major for the strings), but tin 
are mixed with so much that is bizarre, and 
times with such straining after effect, that t 
loud applause which greeted the close of the wi 
must be Bet down to the account of the pla 
rather than of the music. Mr. Dannreuther go 
a most masterly rendering of the enormou- 
difficult solo part; seldom, indeed, if ever, has . 
been heard to more advantage; and he fully d 
served the recall he received. 

The overtures at this concert were those to t 
Zauberfibte and Buy Bias ;' the vocalists wi 
Mdme. Sinico-Campobello and Mr. Vernon Rigb 
This afternoon Handel’s Allegro and Penseroso. 
work very seldom heard in public, will be pr 
duced for the first time at these concerts. 

Last Monday’s Popular Concert at St Jame 
Hall, though not marked by the production of a. 
absolute novelty, was well varied in its pi 
gramme, and of uniform interest. Perhaps t 
most important item was Schumann’s Trio in 
excellently played by Miss Agnes Zimmermann a 
Messrs. Straus and Piatti. This beautiful w< 
is so characteristic of its composer that it is si 
prising it should not be oftener played, li 
present was only its second performance at tin 
concerts. Miss Zimmermann selected for her s. 
Mendelssohn’s sonata in E, Op. 6, a vouthful wi 
of its composer, and one of those m which t 
influence of Beethoven is most clearly to be fi 
The lady's finished and artistic playing is too w 
known to need any praise here. She also joii 
Herr Straus in Schubert's “ Rondo Brillant ’’ 

B minor, for piano and violin, an old favourite 
St. James's Iiall. The quartett was Haydn's 
E flat, Op. 71, No. 8, which opened the cone. 
—a most pleasing specimen of the genial . 
master. Mr. Santley was the vocalist. N< 
Monday the programme will be of spe. 
attractiveness to those who are interested 
modern German music, as besides Rheinbergi 
piano quartett, one of Raff’s sonatas for pi. 
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and violin is announced, Dr. Biilow being the 
pianist, and making on this occasion his last 
appearance before Christmas. 

The principal features of the Albert Hall Con¬ 
certs during the past week have been the produc¬ 
tion on Tuesdav (the English night) of Sullivan’s 
symphony in E minor, of Mr. J. F. Barnett’s 
“ Overture-symphonique,” and of Mr. H. Leslie’s 
overture to the Templar ; on Wednesday, Mozart's 
symphony in D, and Mendelssohn’s violin-concerto 
(Mdme. Norman-Ndruda), were the leading fea¬ 
tures of the programme; on Thursday Israel in 
Egypt was performed; and last night, in addition 
to the Wagner selection, Mr. Oscar Beringer was 
announced to play Henselt's concerto. As there 
appears to exist considerable misunderstanding as 
to these “ Wagner Nights ” it may be as well to 
remind our readers that according to the original 
prospectus of the concerts, Fridays are devoted to 
the “ Modern German School ” in general, and are 
called Wagner nights simply because Wagner is the 
leading representative of that school. The second 
part only of each programme is devoted to his 
music. 

The society which was founded about a year 
ago under the name of the Musical Artists’ So¬ 
ciety is about to commence its second season ; 
and the present is therefore a favourable oppor¬ 
tunity for giving a short account of its aims. It 
is established for the purpose of giving its mem¬ 
bers an opportunity for trying and, when prac¬ 
ticable, producing in public their new composi¬ 
tions. Two very interesting trials were held last 
season, at which several important works were 
brought to a hearing; and those who desire, 
whether ns composers or listeners, to promote the 
cause of English music cannot do better than join 
this society. The honorary secretary is Mr. Ar¬ 
thur O'Leary, and the honorary treasurers Messrs. 
Stanley Lucas, Weber, and Co., from whom any 
information can doubtless be obtained. 

Dk. Spitt.v, the biographer of Sebastian Bach, 
is shortly about to give a series of lectures on the 
life and works of the great composer in the hall 
of the Gewandhaus at Leipzig. 

Schumann’s Genoveva was produced at Hanover 
for the first time on the 14th inst. 

M. Lecocq, the popular composer, has lately, it 
is said by the Signals, found himself in difficulties 
with the operatic managers at Paris. In a con¬ 
tract with the director of the Theatre des Varidtds, 
he bound himself to allow none of his pieces to 
be performed before the Pres Saint Gervais, and 
also to allow a month to elapse before the appear¬ 
ance of any other of his pieces. As far as could 
be f. ireseen the Pres Saint Gervais would be pro- 
duced at the latest on October 10. M. Lecocq 
therefore promised his Girqfli-Girqfla to the 
director of the Kenaissance Theatre for November 
10. The latter made every preparation for pro¬ 
ducing the last-named work at the appointed 
time; but a delay occurring with the former piece, 
M. Bertrand, the director of the Varietes, came 
forward with his contract, and claimed from the 
composer the sum of 23,000 francs, alleging that 
the non-performance of the lYes Saint Gervais 
was owing to the remissness of the composer in 
the completion of his music. 

How much the art of singing is on the decline 
among Italians is shown by the fact that the most 
important singers on the Italian opera stage are 
for the most part not Italians. The Apollo 
Theatre at Rome counts for the opera season 1874- 
75 thirteen tirst and second voices, of which six— 
and those the best—are foreigners, and these six 
will draw three-fifths of the amount of fees pay¬ 
able to the whole thirteen, amounting to 284,000 
francs. The six mentioned are: Mesdames Stolz 
(45,000 fr.), and Wisiak (30,000 fr.), both Aus¬ 
trians: Mdme. Sainz (0,000 fr.), German; and 
MM. Nicolini (35,000 fr.), Lefranc (24,000 fr.), 
and Castelmary (14,000 fr.), Frenchmen. 


The German papers announce that Herr Otto 
Dessoff, the excellent Hofkapellmeister, who is 
about to exchange his post at the Vienna Opera 
for Karlsruhe, has been appointed Director of the 
future South Kensington National Academy of 
Music. 

In the circle of German amateurs in London 
the news brought by private letters from Berlin 
that Franz Abt, the composer of so many a beauti¬ 
ful “ Lied ” and part-song, is coming to London 
to give a series of grand concerts, causes consider¬ 
able excitement. If there is any truth in the re¬ 
port, we shall most heartily welcome Herr Abt in 
London, but at the same time we shall regret his 
venturing on an undertaking so perilous as “grand 
concerts ” are in London. 

The revival of Gluck’s Iphigenie in Aulis, which 
will take place this week at the Vienna Opera, is 
to be considered the celebration of the hundredth 
anniversary of this classical opera, which was per¬ 
formed for the first time in Paris on April 19,1774. 
The first performances in Vienna were on December 
17 and 20, 1808. Gluck was in 1774 in Paris, 
and the decree which named him “ K.K. Kammer- 
Compositeur ” (imperial and royal chamber com¬ 
poser), with 2,000 gulden a year, was sent to Paris 
on October 18. 

We leam from Berlin that a new three-act 
opera, bv Wilhelm Taubert, named Cesario, to 
which Herr Emil Taubert has written the libretto 
after Shakespeare, has been produced with great 
success at the Berlin Imperial Opera. Frau 
Malliuger, Frau von Voggenhuher, and Ilerren 
Betz and Fricke had the principal parts. 

In our issue of July 26 we mentioned the pro¬ 
bability that Wagner’s Lohengrin would be pro¬ 
duced this season at the Royal Italian Opera. 
We hear now on good authority that Mr. Mapleson 
intends to put the same piece on the boards of 
Drury Lane, at the same time, with Mdme. Nilsson 
as Elsa, Mdlle. Tietjens as Ortrud, and Signor 
Campanini as Lohengrin. 

We hear that Mr. Mapleson hopes to be able to 
open his new Opera House on the Thames Em¬ 
bankment, near the site of Northumberland House, 
for the season, the year after next. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

No. XI. of Petermann's Mitthettangen, contains 
a translation of an interesting account by Lieu¬ 
tenant Wheeler, of the United States Engineers, 
of the researches of his exploring parties in New 
Mexico and Arizona during the season of 1873. 
At a place called Jemez, not far from Santa Fd, 
the chief town of New Mexico, they came upon 
the holy temple of Montezuma, a primitive struc¬ 
ture wdth neither doors nor windows, entrance 
and egress being effected solely through a hole in 
the roof, to which a ladder affords access. In 
this temple a fire is kept constantly burning till 
Montezuma shall return to earth, and erect a 
mighty kingdom for his people. Their route from 
this point lay westward, and took them through 
the Mexican settlement of San Mateo, the range 
near it forming the watershed between the Pacific 
and the Gulf of Mexico. The country here is 
lofty, and though it yields but scanty production 
nowadays, compared with what it did formerly, 
still, thanks to the rainsin July and August, it gene¬ 
rally atlords healthy pasture for the flocks and herds. 
Fort Wingate, amilitary station close to the Arizona 
frontier, was erected in 1834 in consequence of 
depredations and disturbances created by the 
Navajos Indians. A short excursion was made to 
some old diamond fields a few miles north-east of 
Defiance. The diamonds there w T ere “dis¬ 
covered ” by some swindlers a few years ago, who 
managed to form a company and took the earliest 
opportunity of bolting with the cash subscribed, 
to the no small discomfort, it is said, of some 
San Francisco bankers. Lieutenant Wheeler states, 


with regard to some of the Apaches whom he 
came across, that he waa surprised to find so little 
trace of the wild man in their faces, their features 
being of a European type and their complexion 
lighter than that of other Indian tribes. Their 
numbers are said to reach about 7,000. The rest 
of Lieutenant Wheeler’s route lav southward 
through Arizona, and then back through New 
Mexico to Colorado. It doeB not call for extended 
notice, but the amount of information collected 
must prove of great service to the United States 
Government in furnishing them with a better 
knowledge of their territories. The paper is illus¬ 
trated by an excellent map drawn from Peter¬ 
mann's six-sheet map of the United States, in 
Stieler’s Hand Atlas. 

The working-men of Bedford have formed a 
Shakspere Society, for the reading and discussion 
of the poet’s works. It is to be in union with the 
New Shakspere Society. 

A new painted window has just been placed in 
the Guildhall, already rich in adornment. The 
subject illustrated has some historic interest, being 
the restoration of the City charter, as alluded to 
by Macaulay in his History of England, vol. ii. 
pp. 402-3, thus: “ It was determined that the 
charter which had been forfeited six years before 
should be restored, and the Chancellor was sent 
in state to carry back the venerable parchment to 
Guildhall.” The subject occupies the entire win¬ 
dow, with the exception of the upper spandrils, which 
contain the arms of the donor and the Saddlers' 
Company, of which he is a member. The design¬ 
ing and executing of the above was entrusted 
to Messrs. Gibbs and Moore, of 89, Southampton 
Row, London, W.O. 

- The Shakspere Memorial Library, in the Free 
Library at the Guildhall, Cambridge, is, with the 
exception of forty-one volumes, the sole gift of 
Mr. Henry Thomas Hall, who has always shown 
an unwearied interest in the success of the Free 
Library. Ilis contribution to the Memorial 
Library comprises 1,011 volumes, which include 
107 English editions of Shakspeare’s Works, 151 
editions of the Plays, Poems, and Selections, and 
373 works that illustrate the Life of Shakspere 
or his Works. Donations of hooks or money 
towards completing the Shakspere Library will be 
gladly received by Mr. II. T. Hall, or by the 
Librarian, at the Free Library, Guildhall, Cam¬ 
bridge. 
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SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6,1874. 

No. 135, New Series. 

The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the winters of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
$-c., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

The Poetical Works of William Blake. Edited, 
■with Memoir, by W. M. Rossetti. (Lon¬ 
don: George Bell & Sons, 1874.) 

It would not be easy to find a more notable 
instance of Time’s revenges than the nu¬ 
merous works on William Blake which the 
last ten or twelve years have produced, as a 
consequence chiefly of Mr. Gilchrist’s re¬ 
markable book. But there could bo no 
reason for surprise had these works been 
tenfold as numerous. The extraordinary 
merit of Blake as an artist in words and 
forms, revealed to Englishmen at large just 
when their prevalent moods and tastes were 
such as would dispose them to appreciate 
that merit; his singular interest as a per¬ 
sonage, and the enigmatical character of 
much of his work; lastly, the attractions of 
Mr. Swinburne’s unique essay, would be 
quite sufficient to account for the curiosity 
displayed, and for the pains taken to satisfy 
that curiosity. The latest addition to Blake- 
literature is very welcome, as presenting 
in a more convenient and accurate form 
much that was already known, with the 
addition of not a little which, except to a 
very select few, was hardly known at all. 

Mr. Rossetti’s memoir furnishes a good 
account of Blake’s life and work, with a fair 
amount of critical comment on some disputed 
points in the former, and some noteworthy 
features of the latter. On the two points 
of Blake’s sanity, and of his conduct in 
his friendly and business relations, Mr. 
Rossetti is almost unnecessarily, though ex¬ 
cusably, copious; and he has evidently an 
opinion of his own on these points, which he 
has carefully softened in the expression. 
These two questions, indeed, since the publi¬ 
cation of the Critical Essay, are somewhat 
“ tickle o’ the sere,” and apt to explode upon 
the incautious handler. Mr. Swinburne, it 
will be remembered, following Mr. Gilchrist 
in his opinion on these two points, has ex¬ 
pressed himself with considerable vehemence 
on the subject, and Mr. Rossetti is evidently 
a little afraid of exposing himself to the 
thunderbolts which Mr. Swinburne holds 
ready for those who are not of his way of 
thinking. But, notwithstanding this caution, 
he hints pretty plainly that it will go near 
to be thought shortly that Blake was mad, and 
that the artist’s conduct, in one instance at 
any rate (the MS. epigram on Hayley), 
was at least unjustifiable. "We think that 
there can be little doubt that his conclusions 
might have been safely stated with much 
less qualification, that Blake was most un¬ 
doubtedly mad, unless the meaning of words 
is to be strangely perverted, and that he 


must have been a very awkward person to 
keep on good terms with. Blake’s advocates 
in the matter seem to us not only to have 
made the old mistake of the Stoics with their 
wise man, and to have imagined that so 
good an artist must necessarily be impeccable 
and perfect in every relation of life, but 
also to have fallen into a logical pitfall. In¬ 
stead of hurrying from the statements that 
madness is a mark of inferiority, and that 
Blake was a very superior man, to the con¬ 
clusion that Blake was not mad, why not 
argue from the fur safer premisses that Blake 
was a very superior man, and that Blake 
was mad, to the conclusion, well sustainable 
from other instances, that some madness 
does not of necessity imply inferiority ? 

The truth of the matter seems to be that 
this whole subject is, in a manner, beside 
the question. Let us suppose that Blake 
was not, in the ordinary acceptation of the 
term, fully sane: does this in the least inter¬ 
fere with our perception of the fact that the 
“ Mad Song,” for instance, is one of the most 
unapproachably magnificent lyrics in the 
English language? Let us suppose that 
he behaved unjustifiably to Stothard, un¬ 
reasonably to Hayley : does this prevent his 
being far superior to Stothard in the arts of 
design, immeasurably superior to Hayley in 
the art of poetry ? Let it be remembered 
that what we have to do is to enjoy, in the 
fullest measure and with the uttermost un¬ 
derstanding, the work which the man 
Blake has left us, and not in any appre¬ 
ciable comparison of degree to ferret out 
the personal peculiarities of the man, or to 
bandy words about the irrelevant weaknesses 
which he may or may not have had. The 
man is dead, the work lives; and hence we 
may gather the measure of importance 
which should be attached respectively to 
the possible defects of the one and the cer¬ 
tain excellences of the other. 

As affording the best opportunity yet 
given for the study of these excellences, 
Mr. Rossetti’s publication deserves cordial 
welcqme. It gives a more extensive and 
less adulterated collection of Blake’s poetical 
works than has yet appeared, and presents 
this collection in a form the best adapted 
for study. The omissions are very few. 
Three pieces only are wanting on the ground 
of copyright. Two of these Mr. Rossetti is 
probably right in characterising as trifling ; 
the third, “Long John Brown,” we have 
always thought of value, both as illustrative 
of Blake’s manner, and as affording much 
scope for that conjectural interpretation 
which, if it does nothing else, sharpens the 
wits of the interpreter. With the exception 
of these, and of a few scraps which have not 
been deemed worthy of insertion (surely 
the very pretty “ Marriage Ring” might have 
found a place ?), the whole body of Blake’s 
lyrical work is here contained, besides two 
semi-prophetical pieces,the “Book of Thel” 
and “ Tiriel,” the latter now first printed. 
The juxtaposition of these books with the 
more strictly poetical work is exceedingly 
valuable and welcome. 

First in order of place, as of time—first 
also, to our thinking, in poetical merit—come 
the “ Poetical Sketches.” Mr. Rossetti ad¬ 
mits that Blake never “ surpassed in absolute 
lyrical gift, nor yet in literary finish, the most 


excellent things ” in this little volume. We 
should be inclined to say that he never 
equalled them. In these earliest verses there 
is no trace of the mystical and prophetical 
rage which was afterwards to transform 
Blake from a poet into a seer. The detest¬ 
able heresy of instruction had not then laid 
hold of him, by which heresy when a man is 
once affected, whether the instruction he 
gives be moral or immoral, orthodox or un¬ 
orthodox, it is almost hopeless thenceforward 
to expect perfect work to be produced by 
him. He becomes careful of what he says, 
instead of being careful how he says it; 
anxious to say something in any manner, 
rather than anxious to say everything (or it 
may be nothing) in the best manner possible. 
No such evil anxiety had come upon Blake at 
tho time when the “ Poetical Sketches ” were 
written, and the greater number of them are 
in consequence pure gold, perfectly worked 
up. The “ Mad Song ” we should rank, ven¬ 
turing to differ from Mr. Swinburne on this 
point, as decidedly superior to Webster’s 
famous dirges, and to everything which could 
possibly be compared with it. It is so short 
that, well-known as it is, or ought to be, it 
may, perhaps, be reproduced here :— 

“ The wild winds weep. 

And the night is a-cold ; 

Come hither, sleep, 

And my griefs enfold ! . . . 

Butlo! the morning peeps 
Over tho eastern steeps. 

And the rustling beds of dawn 
The earth do scorn. 


Lo! to the vault 
Of paved heaven, 

"With sorrow fraught 
My notes are driven : 

They strike the oar of Night, 

Make weep tho eyes of Day; 

They make mad the roaring winds 
And witli tempests play. 

Like a fiend in a cloud, 

With howling woe 
After night I do crowd 
And with night do go ; 

I turn my back to tho East 

Front whence comforts havo increased ; 

For fight doth seize my brai n 
With frantic pain." 

Nothing can surpass this masterly expres¬ 
sion in few words, and those not boisterous 
or loud, of the possession of the whole soul 
by frantic, hopeless, reasonless pain, which 
clings to the windy unrest and troubled 
gloom of night as at auy rate not out of 
harmony with itself. Nothing can be finer 
than the single touch by which the doomed 
soul intimates its knowledge that other souls 
are not equally cursed— 

“ I turn my back to tho East 
From whence comforts haue increased "— 


for others, but not forme. It will bo noticed 
that Mr. Rossetti has restored “ beds of 
dawn,” in the first stanza. The reading 
“birds” is not, however, as he seems to 
think, peculiar to Gilchrist’s edition. It 
is so printed in Southey’s Doctor, whore 
the whole poem appears, presumably ex¬ 
tracted from an original copy. “ Beds,” 
however, appears to us much better; nor is 
“ rustling beds of dawn ” too far-fetched an 
expression for the loose texture and shaken 
ragged outline of the clouds whence the aim 
rises, while it should be observed that the 
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whole imagery of the poem is atmospheric 
and daemonic, ordinary living things being 
nowhere introduced. 

Of the other poems included in the “ Poeti¬ 
cal Sketches,” the shorter pieces are almost 
uniformly good, and the longer almost uni¬ 
formly bad. Blake’s extraordinary lyrical 
faculty could not, apparently, support him 
through any lengthened effort, and the slips 
and blurs which abound even in the shorter 
poems, so as to suggest an almost total lack 
of ear in the poet, are still more perceptible 
in the longer. Yet it was impossible for 
him at this time to write anything quite free 
from beauty, and even in such dreary stuff 
as “Gwin, King of Norway,” flashes may be 
found, as in the image of the chiefs standing 
around the King 

“ Like reared stones around a grave.” 

But the pre-eminent beauty of the Addresses 
to tlio Seasons and the Muses, or of such 
songs as the following, is enough to excuse 
any amount of rubbish :— 

Soso. 

“ Memory, hither come, 

And tunc yottr merry notes : 

And while upon tho wind 
Your music floats, 

I'll pore upon the stream 
Where sighing lovers droam. 

And fish for fancies as they pass 
AVithin the watery glass. 

I'll drink of the clear stream. 

And hear the linnet's song, 

And then I'll lie and dream 
The day along: 

And, when night comes, I'll go 
To places fit for woo, 

Walking along the darkened valley 
With silent melancholy.” 

All critics are agreed in expressing the 
sense of astonishment with which one reads 
such verse as this, written in the full heyday 
of Akoiiside and Blair. So utterly incom¬ 
prehensible is the anachronism, that from a 
scientific point of view it would be quito a 
relief if the whole thing could be proved a 
forgery, and if Blake could be shown never 
to have existed. As to want of appreciation 
on the part of his contemporaries, the only 
subject for legitimate wonder is, that he met 
with any appreciation at all. 

Next to the “ Sketches,” Mr. Rossetti has 
printed the “ Book ofThel,” which np to this 
time has been chiefly known by Mr. Swin¬ 
burne's abstract. Thel, Daughter of the Sera¬ 
phim, yet mortal, wanders in the valleys 
bewailing the lot of her mortality, and the 
riddle of the painful earth. But the Lily of the 
Valley, the light Cloud of the Air, the worm 
of corruption, aud the very clods them¬ 
selves, iu turn appealed to, in turn show 
that she is wrong, and that nothing in the 
universe lives to itself or dies to itself. To 
complete this theodicy, she is admitted to 
visit her own future grave, but hears only 
an echo of her own complainings and retires 
affrighted. This conclusion is one of the 
odd and apparently perverse transitions 
common in Blake, and reminds ns a little of 
the story of the rcsnrrection of St. Oran, 
■who, when expected to confirm the truths of 
Christianity, very ill-naturedly denied the ex¬ 
istence of God and Heaven. The execution 
of Thel is in its way perfect, and has much 
of the singular tenderness and sweetness of 


the “ Songs of Innocence,” as the following 
extract will show. The Earth is speaking:— 

“ 0 beauty of the vales of Har! we live not for our¬ 
selves. 

Thou seest me, tho meanest thing, and so I am 
indeed. 

My bosom of itself is cold, and of itself is dark ; 

But He that loves the lowly pours his oil upon my 
head, 

And kisses me, and binds his nuptial bands about 
my breast, 

And says, ‘Thou mother of my children, I have 
loved thee. 

And I have given thee a crown that none can take 
away.’ 

But how this is, sweet maid, I know not, and I can¬ 
not know; 

I ponder, and I cannot ponder: yet I live and 
love! ” 

Of the “ Songs of Innocence and Expe¬ 
rience,” which by this time ought to be 
thoroughly familiar to every lover of English 
poetry, there is uo need to say much. If they 
do not rise, with the exception of the Introduc¬ 
tion to “ Songs of Experience,” quite so high 
as some of the poetical sketches, they never 
sink to anything like the same depth. There 
is an even excellence about them which is 
wanting in all other parts of Blake’s work 
known to us. With the miscellaneous poems 
and fragments which fill pages 121-200 of 
this edition it is otherwise. They have in 
most cases their full share of their author’s 
curious inequality, and even where there is 
no actual defect of workmanship, tho de¬ 
teriorating influence of the heresy above 
mentioned is often painfully apparent. The 
wonderful beauty of such poems as “ The 
Mental Traveller,” “ Broken Love,” and 
others across and in spite of these defects, 
would be proof enough, if proof were wanted, 
of Blake’s surpassing poetical powers. We 
should indeed be inclined to rate “ Broken 
Love ” the highest of all Blake’s poems, if it 
contained none but such versos as these:— 

“ Seven of my sweet loves thy knife 
Hath bereaved of their life: 

Their marble tombs I built with tears 
And with cold nud shadowy fwirs. 

Seven more loves weep night aud day 
Bound the tombs where my loves lay, 

And seven morn loves attend nt night 
Around my couch with torches bright. 

And seven more loves in my bod 
Crown with vine my mournful hotel; 

Pitying and forgiving till 

Thy transgressions great and small. 

When wilt thou return, and view 
My loves, and them in life renew? 

When wilt thou return and live? 

When wilt thou pity as I forgive?” 

The longest of these poems, “ The Ever¬ 
lasting Gospel,” which, though never before 
priuted in full, was pretty well known from 
Mr. Swinburne’s book, does not, we think, 
fnlly deserve the praise which that writer 
and the present editor bestow upon it. It 
is simply a piece of controversial versifica¬ 
tion, remarkable enough as to purport, and 
not destitute of vigorous expression, but un¬ 
worthy to be mentioned as poetry with a 
score of other things which Blake has 
written. Its inward heterodoxy will not be 
very shocking to people who have got over 
being easily shocked, but its outward huski¬ 
ness cannot be very acceptable to any who 
prefer good prose to doubtful verse. 

1 Lastly, we have, in five and twenty pages, 


the hitherto unpublished “Tiriel.” It is an 
Ossianie allegory, to be interpreted at dis¬ 
cretion, not destitute of power, especially in 
the drawing of the central figure, who is a 
sort of apocalyptic Lear, but very indefinite 
in representing and satisfactorily disposing 
of the characters it introduces, and spoilt 
by the fatal bombast inseparable from its 
style. There is no passage of any length 
worthy of quotation, but a few detached 
lines and phrases will reward the careful 
reader. 

But the value of Mr. Rossetti’s edition 
does not so much consist in tho intrinsic 
excellence of the additions which he has 
made to our knowledge, as in the increased 
facilities offered for stndying Blake’s poetry 
as a whole. Of the two dangers that 
beset this study, one is tolerably extinct. 
No one of any taste or culture is likely 
at this time of day to undervalue the genius 
or the work of the greatest English poet of 
the eighteenth centuiy. But in the opposite 
direction there is much more chance of 
stumbling. The beauties in Blake are some¬ 
times so transcendent, the meaning is some¬ 
times so pregnant and subtle, that there is 
considerable danger of wilfully seeing beauty 
when there is mere deformity, aud sense when 
there is more nonsense. \Ye must confess 
that some comments on Blake have irre¬ 
sistibly reminded us of the interpretative 
sagacity of one Thanmast, a countryman of 
ours, if Master Francis Rabelais may be 
trusted. Mr. Rossetti has, we think, hit 
upon (though he has not followed out) the 
right clue to much of Blake’s writing as 
well as to much of his conduct, when he 
describes his behaviour to Hayley as that of 
a “ naughty little boy.” The curious child¬ 
ishness of Blake’s nature, not by any means 
always or often taking tho “ naughty ” form, 
should always be borne in mind. His de¬ 
light in mere sound, often quito separated 
from sense, his exaggerated likes and dis¬ 
likes, his abrupt transitions and discon¬ 
tinuities, and his total lack of any critical 
or analytic faculty, arc all eminentlychildlike. 
They are almost necessary conditions of his 
peculiar excellences, his wonderful freshness 
and spontaneity, and the extraordinary sim¬ 
plicity with which his profonndest thoughts 
and most splendid images are delivered. No 
man probably ever produced such magnificent 
and varied effects with less complicated ap¬ 
paratus of language or style. Nothing is 
laboured or decorated; each jewel is there 
just as it was found in the veins of the rock. 
Such gems as— 

“Abstinence sows sand all over 

The ruddy limbs and flaming hair; " 

as— 

“ Let age and sickness silent rob 
Tho vineyard iu tho night; 

But those who burn with vigorous youth 
Pluck fruits before the light; ” 

as the exquisite “ Wildflower Song,” and 
many others, show, as it would seem, a 
perfect command of metre and language. 
But comparison soon shows us that this 
appearance of conscious mastery is quite 
delusive. It is not that Blake never revised 
his work; far from it: but that it was 
always uncertain whether the process of 
revision would polish or deform. The lack 
of critical power also explains his extraordi- 
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nary judgments on the work of other men. 
The defence, ingeniously set np, that he pre¬ 
ferred even the bad work of a workman who in 
some sort went on his own principles, to the 
good work of another who went on principles 
different from his, will not cover all cases. 
Allowing that in this manner he might 
dislike Sir Joslma, what possible defence 
can it afford for his calling Rembrandt a 
fool ? The fact seems to be that, as is the case 
with children, he was rarely without some 
reason for his likes, but constantly lacked all 
reason whatever for his dislikes. There is 
undoubtedly an odd tendency in the half- 
developed and half-cultured mind to dislike 
in this manner, while the attractions of such 
a mind are seldom wrong. Culture, which 
in a strict sense Blake never had, would no 
doubt have corrected much of this wrong¬ 
headedness, as well as much of his careless¬ 
ness in work. But it would probably have 
restricted, in a much greater degree, his 
constructive and creative power. The man 
of culture is constantly restrained fom pro¬ 
ducing by his too keen sense of the partial 
imperfection of his work. There is about 
Blake something peculiarly Adamic: ho is 
constantly naked, but not in the least 
ashamed. Had he eaten of the tree which 
should be re-baptised of Culture, ho would 
probably with the deformities have learnt to 
hide much of the beauty of his nudity. 

One of the more noteworthy results of 
this simplicity and absence of after-thought 
is the lightness of touch and absence of 
detail which characterise his most successful 
works. This is the more remarkable as it is 
somewhat unexpected in a professor of the 
sister art of painting, which undoubtedly 
deals more in elaborate treatment than 
poetry. Whether this greater complication 
of treatment be a mark of superiority (as 
Mr. Hamerton, in Thoughts about Art, rather 
oddly contends), is not to our present pur¬ 
pose. It is certain that it exists of necessity 
in painting, and that it is very observable in 
much of the poetical work of a great living 
poet who is also a great painter. But it is 
entirely absent in Blake. Never perhaps 
was there a poet who dealt less in epithets, 
• or whoso epithets when he does use them 
are of a simpler kind, yet never was there one 
who succeeded more perfectly in making the 
common as though it were not common : 

“ Ah, Sunflower, wearv of time, 

Who countest the steps of the sun.” 

Here are just twelve of the commonest 
words, yet a hundred could not be more ex¬ 
pressive or more pathetic. Hence it is that 
Blake’s verses stick in the memory more 
persistently than other men’s, their vague 
sweet suggestiveness compensating for the 
absence of elaborate imagery. 

Mr. Rossetti with perfect propriety, in 
order to make his prefatory memoir com ■ 
plete, has devoted a portion of it to Blake’s 
pictorial and prophetic work, though speci¬ 
mens of neither are included in the present 
volume. Into these subjects we shall not 
follow him, only echoing most heartily his 
expression of a hope that the prophetic books 
may soon be edited in a complete and ac¬ 
cessible form. The sooner it is done the 
better. Meanwhile we have only to repeat 
onr very hearty thanks to the editor for 
what he has given ns. It is not many years 


since he did his best to familiarise the Eng¬ 
lish public with Whitman: he has now done 
in still fuller measure the same good office 
for Blake. We are not aware that he has 
any sins to answer for, but if they be not 
covered by these two good actions they must 
be a multitude indeed. 

George Saixtsbury. 


A Short History of the English People. By 

J. R. Green, M.A. (London: Macmillan 
& Co., 1874.) 

Those who have watched the industry which 
has of late years been engaged either in 
piling np materials for our national history 
or in the detailed investigation of single 
periods, arc aware that the time has come 
when it is possible to gather up the results of 
so much labour. But if the hour had come, 
where was the man ? The writer who would 
undertake to open once more the pages of 
“ our fair island story ” must be possessed of 
no ordinary qualities. Vast stores of know¬ 
ledge must be combined with a habit of 
original research. A keen eye for the subtle 
threads which unite the religion, the litera¬ 
ture, the science, the politics, and the warfare 
of an age, and for the rise and fall of the 
modes of thought by which external changes 
are effected, must be combined with a grasp 
of the concrete fact, without which the dili¬ 
gent student may be instructed, but the at¬ 
tention of the many will never be won. 

To say that Mr. Green’s book is better 
than those which have preceded it, would bo 
to convey a very inadequate impression of its 
merits. It stands alone as the one general 
history of the country, for the sake of which 
all others, if young and old are wise, will bo 
speedily and surely set aside. It is perhaps 
the highest praise that can be given to it, 
that it is impossible to discover whether it 
was intended for the young or for the old. 
The size and general look of the book, its 
vividness of narration, and its avoidance of 
abstruse argument, would place it among 
school books. But its fresh and original 
views, and its general historical power are 
only to be appreciated by those who have 
tried their own hands at writing history, and 
who know the enormous difficulties of the 
task. 

It does not follow that the work is perfect. 
Besides such mere slips as the statement 
(p. 219) that the first Valois King of France 
was named Charles, or that Henry VI. was 
nine years old (p. 265) at his father's death ; 
and setting aside all question of differences of 
opinion, there are not a few misstatements 
on points of detail in the short period with 
which I have tried to make myself familiar, 
and doubtless other investigators would be 
able to give a similar testimony. But it 
ought to be distinctly understood that a 
writer who undertakes to tell the whole 
history of our nation must make mistakes. 
Not having the chance of attaining to the 
years of Methuselah, he cannot set himself 
down thoroughly to master every period 
with which he deals. To criticise him in 
detail is simply to prove that after all he is a 
human being like the rest of us. 

It is possible that Mr. Green’s title may 
stand in the way of his early popularity. It 
may remind some people of those terribly 


impersonal chapters on Manners and Cus¬ 
toms which were the bane of onr youth, or 
of those terribly personal disquisitions in 
which the colour of Hogarth’s waistcoat is 
treated as equally important with the quality 
of Burke’s philosophy or of Wesley’s preach¬ 
ing. Mr. Green, however, aims at higher 
game than this. The English people ho 
holds has a life and character of its own. 
Whatever illustrates that life—the literature, 
the religion, the social habits, the politics, 
the warlike deeds of Englishmen, form the 
subject of his pen. In the contrast with 
Mr. Freeman’s history, which is forced on 
ns by Mr. Green’s opening chapters, we 
recognise at once how wide is the sweep he 
takes. If he says as little as he can contrive 
to say about battles and sieges, it is that 
he may have space to tell of the song of 
Caedmon and the prose of Baeda, to dwell 
upon the piety of Cuthbert, and the states¬ 
manship of Dunstan. With all his admira¬ 
tion for English freedom, Mr. Green sturdily 
refuses to fall down and worship the house 
of Godwin. There was courage there, he 
frankly tells ns, and genius for administra¬ 
tion. Material prosperity sprang up under 
Harold and his father, “ but it was a 
prosperity poor in the nobler elements of 
national activity ; ” and the Conquest was 
a blessing in the disguise of a curse. 

For many a long year, till the Hundred 
Years’ War with France began, England 
was disciplining herself, first under her 
foreign kings, and then under her native 
and adopted baronage. During this period 
no clement of national progress escapes Mr. 
Green’s observant eye. The thought of 
Anselm, the intellectual movement which 
produced Theobald and Becket, the rise of 
the towns into independence of their feudal 
lords, the charity of the friars, the sudden 
growth of the universities, the gradual for¬ 
mation of Parliament, are all dwelt upon 
with careful interest. There may be others 
who might have more to say on this or that 
subject. Mr. Green’s special merit lies in 
the skill with which he blends the separate 
elements into a living whole, and brings to 
bear upou the point in question some apt 
argument from far away. No less admirable 
is the avoidance of exaggeration, and the 
careful balance of conflicting elements of 
character, which is especially visible in the 
account which he gives of Edward I. 

Mr. Green’s view of the Hundred Years’ 
War as an almost unmitigated evil is pro¬ 
bably the time one, and his account of the 
New Monarchy, as he terms the system 
which prevailed under the York and Tudor 
sovereigns, is worthy of doep attention :— 

“ If we use,” he says fp. 284), “ the name of 
the New Monarchy to express the character of the 
English sovereignty from the time of Edward the 
Fourth to the time ef Elizabeth, it is because 
the character of the Monarchy during tdiis period 
was something wholly new in our history. There 
is no kind of similarity between the kingship of 
the Old English, of the Norman, the Angevin, or 
the Plantagenet sovereigns, and the kingship of 
the Tudors. The difference between them was the 
result, not of any gradual development, but of a 
simple revolution ; and it was only by a revolution 
that the despotism of the New Monarchy was 
again done away. When the lawyers of the Long 
Parliament fell back for their precedents of con¬ 
stitutional liberty to the reign of the House of 
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Lancaster, and silently regarded the whu.e period 
which we are about to traverse as a blank, they 
expressed not merely a legal truth but an historical 
one. Wlmt the Great Rebellion in its iinal result 
actually did was to wipe away every trace of the 
New Monarchy, and to take up again the thread of 
our political development just where it had been 
suapl by the Wars of the Roses.” 

The truth thus stated is of even creator 
value for the historian of the seventeenth 
than for the historian of the fifteenth century'. 
Hut it may be asked whether Mr. Green has 
dealt quite fairly by this New Monarchy. 
He speaks of it as owing its rise partly to 
the destruction of the Baronage in the Wars 
of the Roses, partly to the selfish desire of 
the propertied classes to keep in awe those 
who were beneath them. If so, it is a unique 
instance of the rise of a new power out of 
causes purely evil, and the tales of oppres¬ 
sion and wrong doing with which the Paston 
I.Liters abound would seem to point to a 
desire for justice on the part of the weak as 
one of the elements of the change. At all 
events, the view taken of the Star Chamber 
in the reign of Henry VII., ns instituted 
specially for the support of the royal au¬ 
thority, without any regard for the suppres¬ 
sion of abuses, is one which the prudent 
reader will be cautious in accepting, and 
will probably prefer to wait till the comple¬ 
tion of Mr. Campbell’s Materials fora llis- 
tnrj of Henry VII. enables him to form a 
more complete estimate of the reign. 

Mr. Green’s Henry VIII., it need hardly 
be said, is not the Henry VIII. of Mr. 
Brondo. His tyranny is unrelieved by any 
brighter gleam, save by bis love of learning, 
and liis minister Cromwell is described as 
alike able and unscrupulous, carrying out 
the doctrines of the men of the New learn¬ 
ing by a reign of terror. Mr. Green’s weak¬ 
ness in this epoch is perhaps his want of 
sympathy with religious thought, as dis¬ 
tinguished from religious morality, and the 
great work of Luther in the individualisa¬ 
tion of the conscience receives very little 
appreciation by the side of the mingled com- 
prehensiveness and tolerance of Sir Thomas 
More, the Falkland of the sixteenth century. 
Passing on to a happier time, it is impossible 
not to be struck with admiration at Mr. 
Green’s masterly analysis of the character 
of Elizabeth. His sketch of the politics and 
literature of her reign ranks among the best 
parts of the book. His account of James is 
less satisfactory. The claim to divine right 
which Mr. Green puts in tlie foreground had 
really much less prominence in James’s mind 
than his belief in his own sagacity. In the 
next reign, too, Mr. Green misses the con¬ 
nexion of thought between Land and the 
Latitudinarians, thus omitting the link 
which bound the men of the New learniug 
in the sixteenth century to the Tillotsons and 
Lockes of a later day. Nor does lie remember 
that the Parliamentarism which Charles I. 
and Cromwell combated was not the Par¬ 
liamentary system of our day, or that 
the union of a predominant representative 
assembly with the organisation of Cabinet 
government is not the triumph of the prin¬ 
ciples of the Long Parliament, but the em¬ 
bodiment of that which was best in the ideas 
of both parties in the civil war. In a later 
chapter Mr. Green well points out that 


ihe chango made at the Restoration was 
greater iu appearance than in reality ; that, 
on the one hand, Bacon was the precursor of 
the founders of the Royal Society; that, on 
the other hand, the better influences of 
Puritanism survived in Paradise Lost and 
the Pilgrim's Progress, and leavened the re¬ 
ligion and the morality of England when 
Puritanism appeared to have been struck 
down for ever. 

Why is it that Mr. Green has so little to 
tell ns about post-Miltonic literature ? Has 
lie nothing to say, except incidentally, about 
Drydcn ; nothing at all about Addison and 
Pope ? When he writes of the social disor¬ 
ganisation of the days of the first Georges, 
did not his fingers tingle to write of tlie 
painter on whose canvas that disorganisation 
is reflected ? Hume and Gibbon are alike 
unnientioned. It can hardly be that Mr. 
Green was weary of his task; and it looks 
as if he had been tied down by some force 
majeure upon the Procrustean bed of 820 
pages. Anyhow, tlie loss is his readers’. 
They get a vivid and able narrative of the 
political and social progress of the nation ; 
but the special charm of the earlier part of 
the volume is gone. 

Even in the political part of the narrative 
some improvement is to be desired in the 
way of arrangement. Tlie index tells us 
that the good side of Warren Hastings’ 
policy will be found at pp. 75i> and 7(10, 
while for the severe side we must look to 
pp. 7G0 and 701. What we find from p. 7oil 
to p. 761 is an unmitigated panegyric, while 
the evil deeds of the Governor-General are 
relegated to p. 706, as if it were possible to 
understand a man’s character by halves. 
Burke too is strangely treated. Whether 
Mr. Green’s depreciatory view of tlie Whig 
oracle is a just one is a matter of opinion. 
But common justice requires that he should 
be introduced upon the stage in the best 
period of liis activity, and that the sketch of 
his character should not be reserved for liis 
connexion with the French Revolution. 

No nation upon earth has a nobler history 
than England, and, as Mr. Green well says 
(p. 702), England has become a mother of 
nations. 

“ And to these nations she was to give not only 
lier blood and her speech, but the freedom which 
she has won. It is the thought of this which 
flings its grandeur round the pettiest details of our 
story in the past. The history of France has little 
result beyond France itself. German or Italian 
history has no direct issue outside the hounds of 
Germany or Italy. But England is only a small 
part of the outcome of English history. Its greater 
issues lie not within the limits of the mother island, 
hut in the destinies of nations yet to he. The 
struggles of her patriots, the wisdom of her states¬ 
men, the steady love of liberty and law in her 
people at large, were shaping in the past of our 
little island the future of mankind.” 

Such is the story, fraught, with such 
mighty issues, which Mr. Green has under¬ 
taken to toll. He would bo himself the last 
to deny that his work is not without defi¬ 
ciencies. But no candid reader can finish 
its perusal without discovering that the 
theme has at last found an exponent worthy 
of its grandeur. 

Samuf.l R. Gakdinek. 


Dii 


A Quiet Corner of England : Studies of Land¬ 
scape and Architecture in Winchelsea, Eye, 

and the Romney Marsh. By Basil Champ- 

neys, B.A., Architect. With numerous 

Illustrations by Alfred Dawson. (London : 

Seeley, Jackson, & Halliday, 1874.) 

“A building,” says Mr. Champneys, “can 
never be like a picture, complete within the 
limits of its frame and independent of in¬ 
fluences beyond. It mnst be studied upon 
its own site, and under all the conditions of 
history, landscape and neighbourhood.” We 
may amplify this idea a little, or rather put it. 
in terms a little more general: The author 
wishes people to look at what they see with 
their eyes open, and not isolate special 
things artificially, and look at these only to 
the exclusion of the others. He is not one 
of those who say they are looking at a 
church when they are looking, in truth, at a 
church complicated w-ith a confusion of roof's 
and chimneys, connecting itself naturally 
with the sweep of tlie street that leads up to 
it, and relieved against the bine distance 
and the bright sky on the horizon. A build¬ 
ing is a building, indeed, but it is much 
more. It makes or mars the landscape, it 
completes or nullifies the profile of a town 
upon a hill top. I have in my eye two 
notable instances. In one, a block ,of high 
barracks, built in late days upon the battle¬ 
ments of an old citadel, falls admirably into 
harmony with the situation, and carries up 
into the sky-line the sentiment of the steep 
rock on which the place is founded; so 
that, although a common-place structure 
in itself, it has become the most impres¬ 
sive, and I had almost said the most ro¬ 
mantic, feature in the pile. In the other, 
a monumental tower of some architectural 
pretensions has been put upon a poor little 
hill, the last buttress of a grand wall of 
mountains; and those who remember the 
hill before it was thus burthenod, the whole 
scene before it was thus burlesqued and 
stultified, can alone appreciate the evil that 
has been effected. 

The most delicate shades of relation may 
be traced between the sentiment of a build¬ 
ing and the sentiment of its surroundings. 
And in no place is this relation so delicate 
and amiable, at least for Englishmen, as in 
quiet corners of England, such as the one 
Mr. Champneys has set himself to realise 
for us. He was moved, he tells us, by “ a 
jealous desire that the modest and homely 
landscape and architecture of our own 
country should receive more general appre¬ 
ciation.” He has been justly irritated at 
that very pinchbeck and undiscriminating 
enthusiasm which inspires so many of the 
readers of the Continental Bradshaw, and 
the followers after Mr. Cook. 

“Those,” he says, “whose association with 
either landscape or art is more or less occasional, 
naturally find grandeur more effective than 
modesty, scale more easy to appreciate than senti¬ 
ment. But such emotions ns are engendered ex¬ 
clusively by gorgeous eflects are apt to be sensa¬ 
tional, and. are neither so wholesome nor so 
enduring as those which arise in a quiet and 
homely atmosphere. Moreover, familiarity with 
tlie more specious is apt to render the more modest 
permanently insipid.” 

There is a great deal of truth in this, and 
yet I should be inclined to regard this ex- 
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elusive preference for Alps and Pyramids as 
entirely exotic to the heart of Englishmen. 
If this tare has grown np among ns, it is 
because an enemy came by night and sowed 
it—many enemies rather: the whole genera¬ 
tion of small poets and small romantic tra¬ 
vellers—and because better husbandmen 
have been remiss and let the good seed lie 
idle. And so we may have all hope of the 
ultimate success of books such as this, and 
the better spirit of which they are the sign. 
The English are a docile people in such 
matters: they will gladly learn from Mr. 
Champneys that there is a sentiment in 
Romney Marsh as well as in the Pyrenees ; 
this acquisition will make it an easier task 
for someone else to prove to them the beauty 
of some other out-of-the-way comer or 
beaten track; and so, line upon line, precept 
upon precept, they will become intelligently 
reconciled to the fashion of their own 
country, and learn, perhaps, some more re¬ 
fined conception of natural loveliness than 
a very big hill of no particular shape with 
some white snow upon the top of it. 

The district chosen by Mr. Champneys is 
one of somewhat romantic geographical con¬ 
ditions. Out of a bay on the old coast line, 
still strongly marked and easily recognisable 
for a coast line, the sea has gone back step 
by step, leaving behind it a great flat. 
This flat is the Romney Marsh. The chief 
note of the district is its amphibiousness; 
and this is capitally realised for ns in the 
book. Traces of the retiring waters are no¬ 
where wanting. You can recognise what 
was once an island by the constrained group¬ 
ing together of trees and houses ; and what 
was once an estuary or lagoon, by bridges 
and stepping-stones now left high and dry 
for ever. On the horizon, ships in fnll sail 
seem mixed together with stationary trees 
and haystacks. 

“ The more subtile effects,” says Mr. Champneys, 
“areas those upon the sea. You see the storm 
gathering in the distance, and it sweeps over the 
equal ground self-contained, solid and detached, 
neither distorted nor delayed by any prominence; 
the wind blows steady and undiverted; and the 
countryman, who shows you a circuitous path to 
some distant object on the open plain, has some story 
to tell of former perils by sea. The farmers keep 
a few boats, and the retired sailors become farmers 
or farm labourers, and the old houses far inland 
are specially and elaborately planned for hiding 
smugglers and smuggled goods. Moreover, the 
sea, though from the dead level it is actually un¬ 
seen, is constantly present to the imagination as a 
haunting influence, and to the senses as a bright 
horizon of reflected light; and the sea-shore is 
niarked here and there by a few whitewashed 
cottages and a flagstaff.” 

This is very good, and there is more of a like 
quality. Altogether, what with Mr. Champ- 
ueys’s description and some of Mr. Dawson’s 
illustrations,—-that, for instance, opposite 
page 12, and that at the foot of page 61— 
Romney Marsh becomes very distinct and 
familiar to onr minds before we have finished 
the little volume. 

Of the various buildings that are brought 
out for ns against this background, the 
various bits of architectural detail criti¬ 
cised—architectural detail of all sorts and 
descriptions, down to the carpentry of 
certain prison doors at Rye, and a glazed 
cupboard from the inn at New Romney—I 


propose to say nothing. There is much to 
interest the reader: and here again some of 
Mr. Dawson’s etchings are worthy of all 
praise. But one must avoid falling into the 
manner of those critiques de critiques that 
have stirred the scorn of Baudelaire, and 
many others who had a better right, per¬ 
haps, to be scornful in such a case. So, 
without entering into any of the more par¬ 
ticular points here dealt with, it will be 
enough to say that all the criticism bears the 
stamp of strong personality. Mr. Champneys 
is no more open to all the pleasurable details 
of art than angry against those whom ho 
considers as Art’s banded enemies, and he 
is a very plain dealer when angry. In¬ 
deed, some of the most entertaining passages 
of the volume are those in which he has 
suffered his righteous indignation to carry 
him away, and refers, with truculent irony, 
to “ the refined and interesting zeal of Pro¬ 
testantism,” or regrets the rashness which 
led him to “ anticipate that a Conservative 
Government would extend to our most 
valuable monuments some portion of that 
tenderness which it is supposed to show for 
abuses.” Robert Lodis Stevenson. 


Revue de Droit International et de Legislation 
Comparer.: Organe de VInstitut de Droit 
International. (Londres: Williams et 
Norgate, 1869-74.) 

This widely-circulated Review has nearly 
completed its sixth year, and it is not too 
much to say of it that in each successive 
year of its publication it has established 
fresh claims to the gratitude of the jurist 
and to the thoughtful attention of states¬ 
men. It was commenced in 1869 with the 
twofold object of encouraging, on the one 
hand, the study of comparative legislation 
as the best preparation for the study of 
international law, and of assisting, on the 
other hand, to form a sound public opinion 
on matters of international law by a calm 
and serious discussion of various topics 
within the province of that law, with a view 
to make known its anomalies and defects, 
and to bring about a consensus gentium as to 
the proper mode of remedying them :— 

“ By public opinion,” we translate the words of 
M. G. Rolin-Jaequemvng, one of the founders of 
the Review, “ we do not mean those undulating 
and ephemeral phases of thought, which express 
for the moment the passion, the interest, the pre¬ 
judices of the day, coupled with an imperfect 
Knowledge of facts; but a serious and calm tone of 
public thought, founded on the application of 
certain principles of universal justice to constant 

events.Such a public opinion,” he adds 

afterwards, “as becomes the judgment of history, 
and in matters of international law is the pro¬ 
gressive expression of that natural right, which 
Grotius has so well described ns ‘ the dictate of 
right reason, assigning to each act a character of 
moral necessity or moral turpitude, according as 
it is conformable or not to the reasonable' nature 
of man, and consequently is enjoined or forbidden 
by the Author of Nature.’ ” 

The founders of the Review were M. G. 
Rolin-Jaeqnemyns, of Ghent, whose name 
has been already mentioned; Professor T. M. 
C. Asser, of Amsterdam, and Mr. John 
Westlake, Q.C., of Lincoln's Inn, whose 
writings on private international law are 
well known to English lawyers. Theoppor- ! 


tunity of its appearance was confirmed by 
the fact that the third number of the Review 
presented a list of 120 jurists and publicists, 
among whom are to be found some of the 
most distinguished names in Europe and in 
America, who promised their co-operation in 
the enterprise, and whose promises have 
been well maintained. Each number of the 
Review contains from six to eight original 
treatises, which fulfil one or other of theobjects 
specified in the introductory notice above al¬ 
luded to. In addition to these original trea¬ 
tises there is to bo found in each volume an 
Annual Chronicleof Comparative Legislation, 
in other words, an annual notice of the prin¬ 
cipal statutes and ordinances promulgated in 
each year in the various States of Europo 
and America which are of interest to other 
countries. This chronicle has been under¬ 
taken by Professor Asser, while M. G. Rolin- 
Jaequemyns supplies a corresponding Chro¬ 
nicle of International Law. Each number 
further contains a careful notice of the more 
important publications on legal subjects, 
which have appeared from time to time in 
Europe and in America ; and although Asia 
has not as yet put forth any claim to bo 
noticed under this list, it is a fact worthy of 
remark, and it has not escaped observation 
in the Review, that Wheaton’s Elements of 
International Law have been translated into 
the Japanese and the Chinese languages, and 
that the Chinese Government has ofliciallv 
adopted the work of Mr. Wheaton as an 
authority on all doubtful cases of interna¬ 
tional law. Further, the Review in its first 
number for 1873 contains a communication 
from Dr. W. A. P. Martin, Professor at the 
Imperial College at Peking, from which it 
appears probable that the treatise of Dr. 
Woolsey, of Boston, U.S., on the Study of 
International Law, has been approved as a 
text-book by the University of Peking. 
There can be no doubt that European ideas 
on public law are rapidly gaining hold of 
the Asiatic, mind, and that the European 
nations must be prepared soon to welcome 
the Asiatic nations to a placo within tho 
same international circle, into which tho 
Ottoman Porte was formally admitted by 
the Treaty of Paris of 1856. Dr. Martin 
states that the chief statesmen in China are 
well aware of the fact, that it is to the prin¬ 
ciples of public law, which are recognised 
amongst the nations of Europe, that their 
country owes its comparative security from 
foreign aggression. 

In addition to the above-mentioned sub¬ 
jects, tho Review supplies an Annual Bul¬ 
letin of the more important decisions of the 
Belgian and French Courts on questions of 
international law. These bulletins were 
commenced in 1872, and have been con¬ 
tinued to the present time. Digests also of 
German, English, and Italian judgments on 
a like class of questions have been com¬ 
menced ; and it may be expected, when tho 
circle of those bulletins and digests is com¬ 
plete, that they will materially help to stimu¬ 
late the growth of a branch of legal science 
which is still in its infancy—that of Com¬ 
parative Jurisprudence. Mr. Justice Story 
may justly be considered to have laid tho 
foundation of such a science by bis well- 
known work on the Conflict of Laws, but 
there is a largo field of juridical conflict 
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in Enropo, the true character of which 
can only be analysed by the light of 
judicial decisions, which require to be 
brought together under circumstances which 
make an accurate comparison of them pos¬ 
sible—such a comparison, indeed, as will 
pave the way to the discovery of common 
principles which underlie those decisions, 
and upon which an harmonious system of 
law may be built up. 

It has been observed that the promises of 
support to the Review on the part of a con¬ 
siderable number of the leading jurists of 
Europe and of America have been well 
maintained; and first of all as regards com¬ 
parative legislation, there is hardly any 
country of Europe, in which any great im¬ 
provement of its civil or criminal code has 
taken place, of which the Review does not 
supply a careful exposition. And if the 
student of jurisprudence is disposed to pass 
beyond the limits of Europe, he will find in 
tho Review a synopsis of the new Civil Code 
of the Argentine Republic; a critical exami¬ 
nation of the new Civil Code of Mexico; 
and an analysis of the scheme of judicial 
reform, which has been for some time con¬ 
templated by the Khedive of Egypt in con¬ 
sultation with the European Powers, and 
which has been recently carried into exe¬ 
cution according to the information supplied 
by the public journals. The reform con¬ 
templated under this scheme may be regarded 
as an important step in the assimilation of 
the jurisprudence of the Eastern world to that 
of Europe, and in no country can such a 
reform be initiated with greater fitness and 
with greater chances of success than in 
Egypt, which marches in the van of Moham¬ 
medan civilisation, and which has by a bold 
innovation succeeded in constituting herself 
the highway of international commerce be¬ 
tween Europe and the far East. 

It was to be expected that the great 
changes which have been effected in the 
territorial distribution of Europe, by the 
erection of the kingdom of Italy in the first 
place, and subsequently by the establishment 
of the new German Empire, should have 
caused a great fermentation of ideas on sub¬ 
jects of International Law, and have created 
a desire among nations to live more under 
a common law than heretofore. In addition, 
the removal of ancient barriers against 
international commerce consequent on tho 
application of steam-power to locomotion, 
and of electricity to the intercommunication 
of thought, has done much to realise the 
idea among nations that they are members 
of a common family, and the governments 
have wisely placed themselves at the head 
of the movement. Treaties of navigation 
and of commerce have been multiplied, con¬ 
ventions have been negotiated on the sub¬ 
jects of naturalisation and of extradition, 
international arrangements have been entered 
into respecting postal and telegraphic com¬ 
munication, common rules of navigation and 
common signals to be used at sea have been 
agreed upon, and international patent laws 
for the encouragement of mechanical science 
and of literary genius are under considera¬ 
tion. These are novel and brilliant trophies 
of peace, to which modern diplomacy may 
point w'ith just pride, which, however, would 
not have been attainable if tho pulse of in¬ 


ternational sympathy had not beat strong in 
the hearts of the peoples. M. G. Rolin- 
Jacqnemyns, in the third number of the 
Review for 1873, has called attention to 
these remarkable features of the times, and 
to the expediency of invoking the scientific 
co-operation of jurists in aid of diplomacy 
and in support of tho efforts which have 
hitherto been made by isolated writers to 
regulate international relations by general 
rules, which should go beyond the political 
necessities of the moment:— 

“ In our opinion ” (we translate the words of 
M. G. Rolin-Jaequemyns) “it is to the Science 
of Law that it appertains to determine, not at anv 
one time, nor in a moment of enthusiasm, but 
slowly, bv force of research and reflection, the 
course which the present movement should take. 
In other words, it is for the Science of Law to 
organise its own collective action. The spirit to 
which it must appeal is not that of the Abbe St. 
l’ierre, but that of Grotius, whose solid good 
sense kept in view above all things the realisation 
of justice within the limits of possibility. Be¬ 
sides, serious science, which studies, compares, 
takes account of facts, of history, of the natural 
laws which preside over the existence and the 
development of peoples, is already a force emi¬ 
nently pacific. It has been observed by a distin¬ 
guished French statesman that science unites 
mankind; passion and caprice divide them. In 
politics, science is able to diminish the disagreement, 
and to contribute to that concord of intelligent 
minds, which constitutes the domestic happiness 
of a people, and its external power. It suggests 
at the same time motives for transient and neces¬ 
sary submission, and reasons for future hopes. It 
teaches what is true, and thereby furnishes the 
measure of what is possible.' 

“ In conclusion,” adds M. G. Rolin-Jaequemyns, 
“ in order to organise a collective scientific action 
on the subject of international law, the moment 
appears to liave arrived for founding a permanent 
institution of a purely scientific character, which, 
without proposing the realisation of a distant 
Utopia or a sudden reform of an existing order of 
things, may nevertheless aspire to be the organ of 
the judicial conscience of the civilised world within 
the domain of international law.” 

Such an institution has been in effect 
founded in the autumn of 1873 by a con¬ 
gress of European and American jurists, 
assembled at Ghent, of which the Review 
has been constituted the official organ, and 
which has adopted the title of “ The Insti¬ 
tute of International Law.” Its president 
is Professor Mancini, of the University of 
Rome, an eminent member of the Italian 
Parliament; and its vice-presidents are Dr. 
Bluntscldi, Professor of Law in the University 
of Heidelberg, and the distinguished French 
statesman above alluded to, M. Esquirou de 
Parieu, Member of the Institute of France, 
and formerly President of the Council of 
State. Its secretary-general is M. G. Rolin- 
Jaequemyns, of Ghent, already mentioned 
as one of the founders of the Review, and 
whose exertions have materially contributed 
to the assembling of the Congress. The 
effective members of the Institute are limited 
in number to fifty, and the conditions of 
membership are set out in the fourth number 
of the Review for 1873. It has met once 
since its original organisation, and its sittings 
on that occasion were held at Geneva, in 
the same historical chamber of the Council 
of State of the Canton, in which the Arbi¬ 
trators under the Treaty of Washington of 
1871 held their deliberations; and by an 


auspicious coincidence, a Code of Procedure 
for the Conduct of International Arbitrations, 
which has been prepared by Professor Gold¬ 
schmidt, Councillor of the Supreme Com¬ 
mercial Court of the German Empire, was 
the first subject taken into consideration. 
The proposed code underwent a long and 
careful discussion, and the suggested amend¬ 
ments have not as yet been finally approved 
by the Institute. The original draft of it 
has been printed in the October number of 
the Review for the present year, and it well 
deserves the attention of statesmen, as it is 
a carefully prepared scheme for regulating 
the conduct of international arbitrations by 
a code of general rules, which has latterly 
become a desideratum in diplomacy, inas¬ 
much as it is now the usual practice in 
treaties of commerce and navigation, and in 
other treaties intended to facilitate inter¬ 
national intercourse, to insert a provision to 
the effect that all differences as to the proper 
interpretation of tho treaties shall be settled 
by arbitration. That a code of general rules 
for the conduct of such arbitrations will be 
welcome to diplomatists may be inferred 
from what occurred in a preliminary stage 
of the late arbitration under the Treaty of 
Washington. The arbitrators found them¬ 
selves embarked without a compass on an 
unknown sea, in which each had to guide his 
course by the polar star of his own con¬ 
science, and the first rock, upon which their 
mission might have suffered shipwreck, was 
the objection that they were not competent 
to decide upon their own competency. This 
question they indirectly determined in the 
affirmative, and with reason in our opinion, 
inasmuch as they were the representatives of 
independent states, and the circumstance of 
their acting collectively could not derogate 
from the full power, with which each member 
of the Congress was individually invested to 
do whatever was necessary for the complete 
execution of his mission. Dr. Goldschmidt 
has adopted a direct rule to the same effect 
in his proposed Code of Procedure, by the 
eighteenth article of which it is laid down 
that the Tribunal of Arbitration is judge of 
its own competency. We cannot afford 
space to examine Dr. Goldschmidt’s proposed 
code in its details, and it would be prema¬ 
ture so to do, as it has not as yet been finally 
approved by the Institute. A farther 
memoir has also been printed in the same 
number of the Review, which was submitted 
to the Institute by M. Charles Calvo, for¬ 
merly Minister Resident of tho Argentine 
Republic in Paris, and the author of a well- 
known treatise on International Law. It is 
entitled “An Examination of the Three 
Rules of International Law propounded in 
the Treaty of Washington.” This memoir 
contains a very complete review of all the 
circumstances which led up to that Treaty, 
and of the proceedings under the Treaty, 
and of the discussions in the British Parlia¬ 
ment subsequent to the award of the arbi¬ 
trators. It further contains an historical 
summary of all the leading cases in which 
the conduct of neutral states has been 
impeached in recent times on the ground 
of their neglect to enforce their own 
laws for tho maintenance of neutrality, 
with the opinions of various publicists 
of the present century, who have occupied 
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themselves with the same question. We 
commend this treatise to the attention of 
statesmen, with the observation that the 
Treaty of Washington of 1871 ought to 
serve as a beacon to governments, to warn 
them against attempting to introduce into 
international relations fixed principles hastily 
embodied in formal rules, which have been 
devised to meet the political necessities of 
the moment, but of which the uncertainty 
is disclosed on their first application to the 
settlement of an international dispute. 

Travers Twiss. 


Under the Southern Cross; a Tale of the New 
World. By the Author of the “ Spanish 
Brothers,” &c. In One Volume. (Edin¬ 
burgh and London: T. Nelson & Sons, 
1874.) 

The Last Inca; or, the Story of Tupac Amaru. 
In Three Volumes. (London: Tinsley 
Brothers, 1874.) 

It is a very difficult literary feat to write an 
historical romance so as to secure the atten¬ 
tion and interest of ordinary readers. The 
adoption of this form of composition seems 
justifiable when the object is to convey in¬ 
formation respecting the history of remark¬ 
able events in distant countries, where names 
of places and people are unfamiliar. A use¬ 
ful end may thus be obtained by skilful 
treatment, if the author is intimately ac¬ 
quainted with his subject in all its bearings. 
But topographical and historical accuracy 
as regards all the main points is essential; 
and the interest must be kept up less by 
dialogues than by picturesque descriptions 
and incidents, and by the dramatic unity of 
the plot. For there can be no use in an his¬ 
torical romance unless to convey information 
in an agreeable and interesting form which 
might otherwise be wearisome and distasteful. 

An excellent example of what an historical 
romance should be will bo found in Akhar, a 
volumo by Mr. van Limburg Brouwer, pub¬ 
lished at the Hague in 1872. The reader 
here obtains, in a pleasantly written narra¬ 
tive, all the information which he must 
otherwise seek for in the formidable pages of 
Ferishtah and the Ayin Akbari. The scep¬ 
ticism of the great emperor, the mystic 
notions of Feizi, the arguments of Aqua viva 
and other advocates of special forms of 
religious belief, come out in the course of a 
pleasant story in which customs, manners, 
and scenery are very correctly delineated. 

The land of the Yncas has before now 
been selected as the scene for very absurd 
romances, both by English and French 
authors; and the two books now before us 
prove the interest which is still taken in 
Peruvian history. But they are of very 
unequal merit. 

Under the Southern Cross is excellent of its 
kind. The authoress is not personally ac¬ 
quainted with the people and the country of 
which she writes ; but she has succeeded, 
through her love for the subject and by 
diligent research, in securing to a very 
lively and pleasantly told story, full of in¬ 
cident and in which the interest is admirably 
sustained, an accuracy in all historical and 
topographical details which is really very re¬ 
markable. We have only detected two 
trifling mistakes in the whole volume. 


Under the Southern Cross is a story such 
as young people delight in, belonging to a 
class of which Westward Ho ! is the type. 
The interest is well sustained as the plot is 
developed; and, in seeking and finding 
amusement, the English reader will acquire 
much accurate historical information, and a 
generally correct notion of the physical as¬ 
pect of a distant country. The time selected 
is that immediately after tho Spanish con¬ 
quest. 

The Last Inca is very different. The 
author has written a dreary and uninterest¬ 
ing three-volume novel of the ordinary type, 
through which it is most weary labour to 
wade ; while the historical events on which 
it is professedly based form but a small part 
of the prolix narrative, and are inaccurately 
told. The author is evidently a smatterer 
who wishes to be taken for a student, and it 
is provoking that he should have chosen to 
write upon a subject such as that of the 
insurrection of Tupac Amaru, which has not 
yet been fully investigated, and which is of 
such intense interest in itself. There is 
internal evidence that the writer has looked 
over some of the Papcles Varios in the 
library at Lima, and that he has read some 
of the ordinary books on Peru ; but to the 
more important works, such as Garcilasso, 
he makes imaginary references, and he evi¬ 
dently has never even seen the documents 
which contain the history of Tupac Amaru. 
He tells us that he has travelled over the 
whole extent of Peru, but ho must have 
given a very wide berth to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cuzco, the scene of Tupac Amaru’s 
exploits, of which he knows nothing. Thus 
he thinks that Chayanta, which is hundreds 
of miles away in Bolivia, was in the pro¬ 
vince of Tinta, near Cuzco ; he talks about 
the Cacique of Pumacagua, when Puma- 
cagua was a chief’s name; of Villcanuta 
meaning “ holy height,” which is quite 
wrong, and of its being viewed by climbing 
up to the Cusipata, or “ hill of joy ; ” the 
Cusi-pata being the name of the great square 
of Cuzco, from which the peak is not visible. 
Of Tungasuca and its neighbourhood, the 
home of Tupac Amaru, he has the most 
erroneous idea, and can never either have 
seen the place or have read a description of 
it; and lie talks of forests and coca-plan¬ 
tations in Quispi-cancha, a district near 
Cuzco, far above the zone of either forests 
or coca. His idea of Paucartambo is equally 
erroneous. His bad spelling also betrays a 
want of acquaintance with the Bnbject con¬ 
cerning which he writes. He has Puno for 
Puna, Chincero for Chinchero, Surinam for 
Surimana. He talks of Aymaraes, a district 
to the west of Cuzco, being 120 miles to 
the south-east; and of Lampa, which is 150 
miles south of Cuzco, being only twenty 
miles from that city. These are only a few 
instances of blunders, which show that the 
author’s journeys in Peru did not take him 
to the scenes of events concerning which he 
has chosen to write. The book is dull and 
inaccurate, two inexcusable faults in an his¬ 
torical romance. 

We trust that the stories of Tupac Amaru, 
of Pumacagua, and of other patriots among 
the Ynca Indians, may some day find a better 
exponent; for they are full of incidents of 
romantic interest, the materials are abundant 


and authentic, and their historical value, in¬ 
volving as they do the destinies of a once 
powerful and civilised race, is great and in¬ 
dubitable. Clements li. Markham. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Tales in Political Economy. By Millicent Gar¬ 
rett Fawcett. (Macmillan.) Mis. Fawcett apo¬ 
logises to Miss Martineau for plagiarism of her 
idea of “ hiding the powder, Political Economy, 
in the raspberry jam of a story ; ” but these tales 
differ in one essential respect from their celebrated 
prototypes. Miss Martineau's object was edifi¬ 
cation ; her tales were as one-sided as a tract, but 
had each a direct practical moral, and so everyone 
who admitted that her pictures of workhouse life 
and agricultural distress were drawn without 
exaggeration from real possibilities, was forced to 
concede that such things ought not to be even 
possible. Mrs. Fawcett, on the other hand, pro¬ 
poses simply to instruct: her tales are like those 
allegories in which articles of the true faith are 
somehow supposed to become more intelligible and 
attractive when a type of human appetite or error 
is substituted for the prosaic general name, and 
credited with such adventures as may befal a type. 
The first tale is not original, and rather dull; it 
tells how the inhabitants of an undiscovered island 
near Sumatra were governed by an hereditary 
aristocracy, owning all the trees producing palm- 
oil, which was the principal natural product of 
the country; to secure a market for their oil, all 
the subject population was forbidden the light 
of day within their huts. The arguments by 
' which the discoverer of the island endeavours 
to convince them of the folly of this arrange¬ 
ment may be imagined: the only application 
suggested is to the protection of beet-root sugar 
in France, a subject which Miss Martineau would 
have treated in the concrete, showing us, with all 
the pathos of which the case admitted, how the 
children and innocent adults of a well-disposed 
French village suffer from being kept on short 
commons of sugar, with perhaps a digression to 
the untimely end of the conscript, who might 
never have taken to cigars and absinthe if his 
natural appetite for lollipops had not been tyran- 
nously kept from indulgence. The other three 
tales are continuous, and relate the economical 
progress of a party of shipwrecked sailors, who 
begin with a chance distribution of property 
(salvage from the wreck) on the principle “ find¬ 
ing's keeping,” gradually settle into a division of 
labour which contents everybody except a Mr. 
Danes (like the nobleman in Sandforcl and 
Merton), who is imbued with the belief that un¬ 
productive consumption or expenditure is “ good 
for trade.” This episode suggests that satire is 
scarcely Mrs. F’awcett’s forte, because it is an es¬ 
sential part of the economical heresy which she 
wishes to ridicule, to regard the providential 
utility of extravagance as one of the blessings 
developed bv an advanced civilisation. Mr. 
Davies would not know exactly at which stage of 
national growth he supposes it to become visible, 
but he would certainly not expect to reap the 
benefit of it whim cast back into natural barbarism 
on a desert island. The account of the beginnings 
of domestic trade, the introduction of money and 
the subsequent commercial intercourse with Sun 
Francisco, might perhaps serve its purpose of 
helping national or other school children to 
comprehend and remember portions of the authors 
Catechism of Political Economy for Beginners, but 
there is always the danger of leaving out some 
material consideration when problems are stated 
with artificial simplicity, and it should, perhaps, 
have been pointed out towards the end that, 
though the wealth of a whole nation, ns compared 
with its neighbours, cannot be increased by trade 
in which coin alone is received in exchange for com¬ 
modities, the followers of particular industries, by 
engaging in such trade, nre as much enriched as 
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the first finders of the chest of gold and silver at 
Isle Pleasant. 

The title of the Pepperrell Papers ; with Sketches 
of Lieut .-Gen.the Hem. James St. Clair anil Admiral 
Sir Charles Knowles, Bart. (Boston), is deceptive. 
In a footnote the editor regrets that “ the public 
and private correspondence and other papers of 
Sir William Pepperrell should ever have been scat¬ 
tered, or any portion of them destroyed. Their 
fate is another illustration of the insecurity that 
attends private collections, no matter how valua¬ 
ble, unless they are placed in the custody of some 
institution whose existence is not subject to the 
ordinary accidents of a single life, or the caprices 
of a single will. Is it too much to hope that 
before many years elapse all the Pepperrell Papers 
will come together? It will make but little dif¬ 
ference what depository is selected, provided it be 
safe and accessible.” This expression of regret 
may serve as a suggestion for the establishment of 
a United States Record Office, but it hardly' jus¬ 
tifies the collection of four letters of little or no 
historical interest, to be grandly styled the Pep¬ 
perrell Papers. Sir William Pepperrell, an Ameri¬ 
can merchant, who for thirty-two years was a 
member of the Council of Massachusetts, and in 
1745 commanded the expedition against Louis- 
burg, plaved no unimportant part in the history 
of New Ragland during the middle of the last 
century ; and the student or general reader, in 
opening this brochure, may from its title expect 
to find the various letters written and received by 
Sir William during his long tenure of office, lie 
will bn disappointed. All that will meet his eye 
will be two letters of Christopher Kilby, the 
agent to Massachusetts, one of Sir William Pep¬ 
perrell, and a copy of the instructions delivered 
by General Braddock to Colonel Shirley. Nor do 
we see much reason why this scanty instalment 
to our MS. literature should ever have reached 
the light. We are told that the Papers contain 
facts that have never before appeared in print; 
but the importance of a fact does not consist in 
its previous exclusion from print, but in the value 
it possesses in relation to other matters. Now, 
the “ facts ” contained in this attenuated edition of 
the Pepperrell Papers are of a very trifling nature, 
nud historical information is not a whit increased 
by their publication. And yet the pamphlet is 
not without a certain value. The sketches of 
James St. Clair and of Admiral Sir Charles 
Knowles, written by the editor, are new and well 
done. Considering the career of these two dis¬ 
tinguished commanders in the expedition to Canada 
of 1746, and their subsequent lives of active 
military service, it seems strange that biography 
should have omitted to remember their names. 
The selection of these Pepperrell Papers has but 
served the editor as a text whereon to hang a 
couple of biographical notices which are readable, 
and contain matter not to be found elsewhere. 
With his sketches of St, Clair and Knowles we 
have no fault; it is only the comprehensive title 
accorded to a scanty collection, and the weakness 
of the collection when made, that displeases us. 

The Shakspearc Birthday Bock (Messrs. Hat- 
chards). We have at last got the right sort of 
birthday book. It has been a trial of patience to 
be called upon to write our names opposite some 
inapplicable or even denunciatory text, or some 
feeble extract of verse ; but Messrs. Hatehard have 
just brought out an attractive little volume inter¬ 
leaved, with one or more quotations from Shak¬ 
speare for every day in the year. The compiler 
has evidently chosen these quotations to suit his 
or her friends, but the good wishes and sound 
advice chosen for the few are for the most part 
applicable to the many. To those who care to 
collect their friends’ autographs in this wav, we 
can recommend this pretty little book. 

The House ondYheels; or, Far From Home. From 
the French of Mdme. do Stolz, by M. d'Anvers. 
(Sampson Low.) This is a graphic, sprightly, 
end interesting French tale, which reminds us of 


the class of stories we used to ask for in our child¬ 
hood, “ all about running away, and gipsies, and 
getting lost, and that sort of thing.” A little boy 
called Adalbert strays away from his father in the 
town of Fiague, and is stolen by gipsies. His 
adventures in the travelling caravan, which is 
the “ House on Wheels,” his terrible misfortunes 
and the final escape, make up an exciting story, 
and will be listened to with intense interest round 
many a Christmas fire. The “ twenty full-page 
illustrations ” are startling in their character, and 
calculated to strike awe into a timid child, espe¬ 
cially the one, to face p. 48, of the gaunt old 
gipsy with the shears in ner hands. 

Speaking Likenesses. By Christina Rossetti. 
With Pictures Thereof by Arthur Hughes. (Mac¬ 
millan & Co.) This will probablv be one of the 
most popular children’s books this winter. We 
wish we could understand it. It is very pretty ; the 
pictures are charming, especially the one on p. 19, 
where Flora’s little hand is grasped by the knocker, 
and the one on p. 61, where Edith has taken the 
tea-kettle into the wood ; but we have an uncom¬ 
fortable feeling that a great deal more is meant 
than appears on the surface, and that every part 
of it ought to mean something if we only knew 
what it was. The good old fairy tales of our 
childhood had no moral, or if they had, it was 
put in a separate place at the end, with the word 
Moral printed over it very distinctly, and then we 
knew where we were; but the present-day fairy¬ 
tales fatigue us, because we feel we ought always 
to be watching for some hidden joke or deep 
meaning. The same remark applies to a book 
that is in many respects charming—the Princess of 
Silrerland anil other Stories, by Elsie Strivelyne. 
(Macmillan & Co.) The first two stories are very 
graceful: the Princess who goes up into the Snow- 
land to look for her heart, and only discovers it 
by the love of the Prince, has some resemblance 
to Undine; but her story is beautifully told, and 
“ Elsie's Rides ” are original and thoroughly en¬ 
joyable. A passage quoted from her ride with 
Moonbeam will show how pleasantly the whole 
is written:— 

“ Elsie did not feel sorry, therefore, when Moon¬ 
beam hurried her away past tlio mouth of a shallow 
river, where she could hear the water-sprites laughing 
as they clattered over the stones on their way to an 
evening party on tho lnko. ‘Wo are going to the 
place where the water comes from,’ said Moonbeam, 
and the ponies tore along between the thick trees that 
dotted either buuk of tho hurrying stream. 

" It was a bill that towered abovo them and tho 
hitrher they rode the barer it grew. ELio hardly 
knew which went quickest, tho stream—a small one 
now—leaping with a shout down the rocks, or she 
leaping and bounding upwards. It was glorious, brush¬ 
ing over tho dewy bloom of the heather, sweeping 
silvery drops off the tossing birches, laughing to the 
water that laughed back to her, and fooling the air 
become fresher and clearer as they rose. Soon, how¬ 
ever, tho stream grew quieter, and it seemed that Moon¬ 
beam too was stiller, so that Elsie herself ceased to 
laugh. They wero close to the top of the hill now; 
a long stretch of grey waving grass, with hero and 
there deep swamps and rush™. ‘This is one of our 
wide places, Elsie,’ said Moonbeam, softly ; ‘ listen and 
you will hear the whispor of the waters gathering 
among the rushes to go out to tho world below tho 
hills.’ Pausing to hearken, Elsie heard tender voices 
chanting tho 

80X0 OF THK WATER DROrS. 

‘Drip, drop, wo como and go 
With patient footsteps soft and slow, 

Where the wildcat breezes blow, 

Where tho greenest rushes grow, 

Where tho asphodel's a-blow ; 

Gathering, whispering, to and fro, 

Drip, drop, wo come and go.’ ” 

It is a pity the whole book is not mnde up of stories 
about Elsie. The “ Christmas Party ’’ is rather 
dull, and in “ Uncle Willie’s Fairy Tale ’’ we again 
get that uncomfortable sensation of listening to a 


sermon, and not knowing what we have done to 
deserve it. 

Moon Folk. By Jane G. Austin. (New York: 
Putnam & Sons.) This book comes to us from 
America and is beautifully got up. The misty 
moonlight pictures are very amusing, but the 
story is heavy and forced, and we do not quite 
fancy meeting the ghosts of the fairy-tales of 
long ago. The little heroine Rhoda is taken by 
the Chimnev-Elf to the moon, and there she meets 
all the people in the nursery rhymes, and in all the 
fairy-tales from Cinderella to the Morte d’Arthur, 
and they say things with double meanings that 
we are quite sure they never would have said, and 
we begin to be nervous lest any of our old favour¬ 
ites should disgrace themselves, so that we are 
truly thankful when little Rhoda comes home 
again, and goes to bed quietly. 

The Children's Band. By Hon. Isabel Plunket. 
(Warne & Co.) This is a religious story, based 
on one of the popular hymns of the day. The 
writing has a strength and graphic power about 
it which shows that the author is capable of more 
sustained work. The book will probably be very 
popular as a reward in Sunday Schools, being well 
printed and prettily illustrated. 

Christabclle, a Tale of Christmas; and other 
Poems. By Aura. (Longmans & Co.) We are 
at a loss for the raison d'etre of this book, unless 
it is an advertisement of the autotype process, of 
which it contains a beautiful specimen as frontis¬ 
piece. Editob. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Arrangements have been made by the India 
Office authorities for the publication of the jour¬ 
nal kept by Mr. Robert Bogle (the only English¬ 
man who was ever at Lhassa) during his stay in 
Tibet. Mr. Bogle was deputed, in 1774, by 
Warren Hastings on a mission to the Lama of 
Tibet, with instructions to endeavour to effect the 
very object after which the Indian Government 
are still striving—«. e., the opening, or rather re¬ 
suscitation, of trade between Bengal and Tibet. 
Mr. Bogle made a great impression on the Lama, 
who arranged to meet him the following year in 
Peking, whither his Holiness intended to proceed. 
Unfortunately for the interests of British Indian 
commerce, both the Lama and Mr. Bogle died the 
same year. Mr. Bogle's journal, probably on ac¬ 
count of the death of its owner, remained un¬ 
published ; and the only copy believed to be in 
existence has just been accidentally unearthed 
from among the Additional MSS. of the British 
Museum. It is to appear in e.rtenso, with an in¬ 
troduction giving a review of European connexion 
with Tibet, and will be illustrated by a map show- 
ingthe various traderoutes leading into the country. 

A translation of Professor F. A. Lange’s 
Geschichte ties Materialismus is in preparation by 
Mr. Ernest C. Thomas, of Trinity College, Oxford, 
and the first volume may be expected some time 
in the coming year. 

We learn that the Duke of Northumberland 
has opened his large and important collection of 
family papers, preserved at Sion House, Isle- 
worth, to the inspection of the Historical MSS. 
Commissioners. 

M. Clf,rmont-G annexe has terminated for the 
present his engagement with the Committee of 
the Palestine Exploration Fund, his year of leave 
from the French Foreign Office having expired. 
He brings home with him a large quantity of 
notes, sketches Rnd inscriptions, which will be 
published in the paper of the Fund. 

Messrs. Longmans announce for publication 
in December: Earl Russell’s Recollections and 
Suggestions of Public Life ; the second volume 
of Messrs. Green and Grose's edition of Hume's 
Essays ; tho second volume of Mr. B. Jerrold’s 
Life of Napoleon III. ; and the third edition of 
Sir A. Grant’s Ethics of Aristotle. They have 
also in tho press: Fragmentary Papers, by the 
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late Sir H. Holland; Studies from Genoese His¬ 
tory, by G. B. Malleson; Spain : Art-Remains and 
Art-Realities; Painters, Priests and Princes, by 
II. W. Baxley; The Seventh Great Oriental 
Monarchy, by Professor Rawlinson; Isaac Cas- 
aubon, by Mark Pattison ; Poems, by W. B. Scott; 
and a Primer of the English Constitution and Go¬ 
vernment, by Professor Sheldon Amos. 

Db. Rolleston has presented to the Bodleian 
Library an Atlas of England which bears on the 
first page the signature of Hen. Bradshawe 
Graiensis. T. D. W[hitaker] wrote on the second 
page:— 

“ This volume appears to have belonged to the 
infamous Regicide John Bradshaw. It was brought 
out of the library at Marple, and the name Henry 
Bradshawe on the opposite page is in the Hand Writing 
of his nephew, Henry Bradshawe, of Marple and of 
Gray's Inn, to whom his uncle, by will dated , 

bequeathed ‘ all his lawe bookes and such divinitie 
history and other bookes’ ns she (his wife and ex¬ 
ecutrix) shall see fitt for him. The divinitie bookes of 
John Bradshawe!!! ” 

A volume in aid of Christian apologetics, con¬ 
sisting of essays bv the Rev. Drs. C. S. Henry, 
Hugh Miller Thompson, E. A. Washburn, Joseph 
H. Rylance (late Dean of Chicago), William 
R. Huntington, T. M. Clark (Bishop of Rhode 
Island), and John Cotton Smith, has just been 
issued in New York. It bears the title of Christian 
Thought and Modern Ojrinion, but the several 
papers which it embraces appear to have been 
written prior to the publication of Mr. John 
Stuart Mill’s posthumous work on Religion, and 
hence only indirectly answer it as the questions 
to which Mr. Mill’s speculations relate are inci¬ 
dentally traversed. The book has no London 
publisher. 

Mb. S. R. Van Oampen, an American author of 
Dutch descent, who has been engaged for some 
vears past upon the literature of Holland, at the 
British Museum, is now engaged on a new under¬ 
taking, in the form of an historical biograjihy of 
the “Three Netherland Kings” of the Nassau- 
Orange line. 

Ben Jonson’s works, as edited by Gifford in 
1816, are to be reprinted in large type by Bickers 
and Son, of Leicester Square. Lieut.-Col. Cunning¬ 
ham’s introduction and appendices—his old ones, 
we presume—will be added to the book, which 
will form nine volumes demy octavo, and will be 
published at five guineas. Fifty copies will be 
printed on superfine hand-made paper, at twelve 
guineas the set, half-bound in Roxburghe style. 

Messrs. Edmoxston and DouoLAswill shortly 
publish a reproduction in facsimile of the rare 
aeries of forty plates, each 14 by 12, engraved by 
Nicolas Hogenberg, commemorating the proces¬ 
sion of Pope Clement VII, and the Emperor 
Charles V. after the Coronation at Bologna, 
24th February, 1530. Prefixed will be an histo¬ 
rical introduction by Sir William Stirling-Max- 
well, illustrated by various contemporary portraits 
of the Pope and the Emperor, ornamental designs 
from books of the sixteenth century, portions in 
facsimile, on a somewhat reduced scale, of the 
rare Venetian woodcut of the entry of Charles V. 
into Bologna on the 5th of November, 1529, and 
the whole of the procession after the coronation, 
as engraved by Comerio after Brusasorci’s frieze in 
the Ridolfi Palace at Verona: and a facsimile of 
the principal group in the procession, as cut in 
wood by Robert Peril at Antwerp in 1530—a 
print so rare that only one impression, that in the 
Museum at Antwerp, is known. 

The completion of the sixth volume of that 
most energetic of local societies, the “ Devonshire 
Association for the Advancement of Science, 
Literature, and Art,” which has just been issued, 
contains reports of the papers which were read at 
the meeting at Teignmouth, in July of this year. 
Among them are accounts of “ the Early Poetry of 
Devonshire,” and of the “ Devonshire Witches.” 


This county can boast that in the list of her 
poets occur such well-known names as Alexander 
Nechani, Alexander Barclay, Sir Francis Drake, 
Sir Walter Raleigh, George Peele, Richard Oarew, 
Robert Herrick, John Ford, William Brown, 
author of Britannia's Pastorals, Tom D’Urfey, 
Rowe, Aaron Hill, and Gay. 

The venerable Dr. Reuss, of Strassburg, has 
been known to have been at work for manv years 
on a new translation of the Bible into French, 
with a popular commentary; but it was feared 
that, owing to the political difficulties of France, 
its publication would be indefinitely adjourned. 
It is the more gratifying to learn that the work 
is really at press, and will be brought out in parts 
in the course of three or four years. The sub¬ 
scription price, which may be paid to Messrs. 
Sandoz et Fischbacher, is 100 francs. The nature 
of the work is explained in full in the preface and 
general introduction which has just appeared. Dr. 
Reuss's Histoire de la Thtologie chrctienne has 
lately received the honour of translation into 
English, with the sanction of a leading orthodox 
divine of the Oongregationalist communion. 

In the last number of the Bulletin de I'Ecole des 
Chartes is published an autograph letter of La 
Bruvere, lately discovered among some documents 
relating to the navy, in the National Library. It 
is addressed to M. J. Phdlypeaux, Comte de 
Pontchartrain, Minister of the Marine. The letter 
is the more valuable from there being only eighteen 
extant of La Bruvere—all, with one exception, in 
the possession of the Due d'Aumale. 

The Perseveranza states that the Cavaliere 
Arnaboldi has purchased the house in which 
Manzoni lived, with a view to the rooms being pre¬ 
served by the city in the state in which he left them 
at his death. 

The annual public sitting of the Academy of 
Inscriptions was held on Friday last. The medal 
for national antiquities was awarded to M. Revoil, 
architect of Marseilles Cathedral; the ordinary 
prize to M. Paul Meyer, for his treatise on the 
Dialects of the Langue d'Oc in the Middle Ages; 
the Gobert prize to M. de Boislisle, for his work 
on the Chambre des Comptes de Paris; and a 
second prize to M. Tiretev, author of Les Ecor- 
cheurs sous Charles VII. The Bordin and numis¬ 
matic prizes were not awarded. 

The French Academy of Sciences has elected 
M. Joseph Bertrand perpetual secretary for the 
mathematical sciences in the place of the late M. 
Elio de Beaumont. 

Mr. Aeneas Mackat, known to our readers as 
one of the contributors to the Academy, has been 
elected to the Chair of Constitutional History and 
Law in the University of Edinburgh, in the place 
of the late Professor Cosmo Innes. 

On p. 591, col. 3, 1. 22 from foot, of our last 
number (1. 5, par. 2, of Philological Society re¬ 
port), eleventh century was printed inadvertently 
for fourth century. 

Dr. D£thier, director of the Art Museum at 
Constantinople, has recently delivered an interest¬ 
ing lecture on the inscription discovered by Mr. 
Calvert at Hissarlik after Professor Schliemann 
left the scene of his Trojan excavations. Accord¬ 
ing to Dr. Ddthier, this inscription contains five 
decrees, issued by the Synedrium of all the Trojan 
cities, from Lampsacus to Gargara, the names of 
both of which are given. These decrees, which 
were to be inscribed in stone and placed in the 
temple of Athena-Uias, commemorate the ser¬ 
vices to the cities of a certain Malousios of 
Gargara, and invest him with golden crowns 
for his merits in having lent to the cities 
money without taking interest for the loans, and 
for having made rich gifts for the maintenance of 
public games, competitions, and theatrical repre¬ 
sentations, and for the expense of sending em¬ 
bassies to the court of Antigonus, both before and 
after he became king. From this reference it is 
evident that these decretals refer to the perio 1 


immediately succeeding the death of Alexander 
the Great, or about from 310 to 301 B.C., and thus 
give evidence of the perfect development at that 
time of the Hellenic form of civic combination 
and corporate association in Asia Minor. The 
translation of the decrees is given in full in the 
Levant Herald of the 21st ult. 

The statue of Adonis discovered in America, 
and exhibited there as an ancient work of art, left 
by the earliest discoverers of America, the Phoeni¬ 
cians, still continues an apple of discord among 
American scholars. After the report of a meeting 
held by the American Oriental Society, in which 
Mr. J. Hammond Trumbull declared the Onondaga 
statue “ to be a false antique which was completely 
exposed years ago, and of which the true character 
is known to all well-informed persons,” everybody 
imagined that the matter was at an end. Would 
the American Oriental Society allow such a report 
to be published ? would none of its members utter 
a warning, if the confession of the culprit ad¬ 
mitted of any doubt ? Here were the great scholars 
of America making merry of the scholars of Gei- 
rnany, and now we are told that, after all, the 
matter is by no means settled. Dr. White, Pro¬ 
fessor of Pathology and Microscopy in Yale 
College, pronounces all the stories of the recent 
manufacture of the statue of Adonis in plain 
Saxon as lies. That is the language which Pro¬ 
fessors of the same University use towards each 
other in America. Nothing would seem to be 
more natural than to wait till the matter has been 
fully investigated—a matter, too, which is of in¬ 
terest to lawyers rather than to scholars. There 
is a letter in the Hew Haven Daily Palladium, 
November 16, in which the writer, Sir. Alexander 
Mac Worter, writes as follows:— 

“ Are the gcntlomcn of the American Oriental Society 
prepared to set asido ns worthless the testimony of 
Professor Moses C. White ? Not so are the Herman 
professors. Thank God, there lives a nation that vet 
cares for truth and will pursue it though the heavens 
fall I 

“Meanwhilo thero would seem to remain yet to he 
■performed by the American Oriental Society one elosi ng 
net of justice—to make their friend (convicted by the 
United States court at Rochester for perj ury and fraud I 
a member of their honourable fraternity. Who could 
desorvo it more, according to their own showing. A 
man of such wonderful genius as to fashion an antique, 
not of your common Greek or Roman type, but con¬ 
forming in every point to an older mythology and a 
special myth, providing it. too, with an inscription, or 
the semblance of an inscription, in harmony with the 
points of the statue, which characterises it as the 
Phenician Adonis—so ns to deceive, if it wero possible, 
the vory elect! We can suggest but one consideration 
which should deter them from such a course—the 
danger that the fraternity might some day be called 
upon to be present at an execution, which they might, 
find it inconvenient to attend, as in the case of that, 
lamented genius, whilom member of tho American 
Philological Society, who was unfortunately hung." 

When will American scholars learn to speak 
gently? We read in the same number of the 
Palladium of a “Lacerated Actress attempting 
to cowhide an Editor: ” do the members of the 
American Oriental and Philological Societies 
behave much better ? 


Two matters connected with Charles I.'s treat¬ 
ment of the Roman Catholics are narrated by 
AngeloCorrer, in his despatches from London to the 
Venetian Senate, whose ambassador ho was, which 
do not appear to be recorded elsewhere. We take 
them from the transcripts of those despatches sent 
to this country by Mr. liawdon Brown. Early in 
the year 1635, Correr announces the arrival at 
Whitehall incognito of a Roman Catholic priest 
direct from the Vatican, bearing credentials from 
the reigning Tope's nephew, Barberini, to Queen 
Henrietta Maria’s confessor, the Papal Nuncio in 
Paris having also accredited him to her almoner 
M. du Plerron. The latter, however, hearing that 
King Charles was already aware of the priest's 
arrival, declined in any way to countenance his 
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presence; but the confessor showed greater bold¬ 
ness, and on January 2, introduced to her majesty 
at Whitehall Gregorio Panzani, the first spent 
openly accredited by the Court of Koine to a 
Queen of England, since the middle of the sixteenth 
century. 

That the almoner was justified in doubting the 
King's approval of any proceeding likely to irritate 
the Puritans, then flocking to the “ Plantations 
of New England," is shown bv another circum¬ 
stance detailed by Correr. The wife of the 
English Ambassador at. Venice, Anne, Viscountess 
Eeilding, died in the Giustinian Palace (now the 

Europa” hotel) on March 20, 1030; her death, 
by a strange fatality, having preceded that in 
London of her father, the Earl of Portland, Lord 
Treasurer, by forty-eight hours. Lady Eeilding 
was a Konmn Catholic, and the Senate expressed 
to Lord Eeilding its readiness to honour her re¬ 
mains with a public funeral. This mark of respect 
—the only one of the kind on record as paid by 
the Signory of Venice to an English gentlewoman 
—was declined by the Ambassador, until he could 
acquaint himself with the wishes of his Court on 
the subject. Secretary Coke was informed by 
Correr of the proposed state funeral, and on 
April 27 the Venetian Ambassador wrote, to the 
Senate that the King had desired Lord Eeilding 
to demand a special audience of the l>ogo for the 
purpose of returning thanks on behalf of His 
Majesty; but that as the ceremonies ordained 
were at variance with the usages of the Anglican 
Church, Lord Eeilding would be ordered not to 
allow anything to hike place with regard to the 
proposed obsequies. 

Hf.rr Lrnwto Dave, the principal librarian 
at the University of Christiania, has made a 
valuable contribution to the mediaeval history of 
Scandinavia in a new work entitled Fra layer 
Ottesdatter oy /males Iliittre (“ Madam Inger Ottes- 
datter and her Daughters"); this lady is chiefly 
known in history through her relations with Swedish 
politics in the time of Gustavus Vasa, but her 
whole life was mixed up with the most astonish¬ 
ing revolutions of that eventful period. She was 
born about 1470, and belonged to the highest 
rank of Norwegian aristocracy ; it was her extra¬ 
ordinary fate to see that aristocracy—which at her 
birth held the sole power in the State—under 
Danish tyranny, losses in war, and childlessness, 
die out so completely, that she lived to find her¬ 
self almost its sole survivor. Occasionally, as 
when she resisted the violent effort made by the 
Archbishop to bring her over to the policy of 
Christian II., her conduct was of national im¬ 
portance; at all times she is interesting to us as 
a stirring and prominent figure in a stormy time. 
Ilerr Dane, at. the end of his painstaking study, 
is of opinion that her importance in the political 
history of the time has been overstated. The 
volume is dedicated to Henrik Ibsen, one of whose 
earliest dramas, Fra layer til Osteraad, deals 
with certain passages in the lady's life. Eke died 
in 1555. 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

A teleoram was sent by the Admiralty to Hong¬ 
kong last Tuesday, otl'ering the command of the 
new Arctic Expedition to Captain Nares, of 
II.M.S. L'/iallenyer. He lias now telegraphed his 
acceptance, and will return to England by the first 
mail. It is expected that Captain Nares will be 
able to return to the Challeayer after completing 
the expedition to the North l’ole. 

Tiik most recent news which the Imperial Rus- 
sian Geographical Society have received of the 
indefatigable explorer M. Miklucha-Maklay, is to 
the effect that having now completed his researches 
on the ethnology of the Papuans in New Guinea, 
and having apparently proved incontestably the 
existence of the race in the Philippine Isles, he is 
preparing to visit the Malay peninsula. He will 
accordingly start from Kutavia some time during 
the present month, land at one of the ports in the 


south, and from thence penetrate into the interior 
range of mountains, where he expects to find a 
tribe called Semang, which he, in common with 
other authorities, considers will prove to be of 
Papuan descent. 

A party of the United States Coast Survey ser¬ 
vice, under Dr. Dali, has just returned to San 
Eranciseo, after a cruise along the Alaska coast in 
the schooner Yukon. The lines of the coast were 
taken from Lituver Day in lat. 68° .'10', opposite 
the peaks of Mount Criilon and Mount Eair- 
weather, which mark the southern end of a high 
mountain-range ns far as its termination at Mount 
St. Elias, about 100 miles to the north, in lat. 
00° S0 / . The observations made showed that 
existing maps were erroneous, the land not being 
marked sufficiently far to the west. The supposed 
stream called the Alsac river on the maps, and 
represented as reaching the sea through a delta 
a little to the north of Cape Eairweather, 
was found to be a lagoon receiving the waters 
melting from glaciers. The mountain range 
runs at a distance of from eight to ten miles 
from the coast, a grassy plateau, having an eleva¬ 
tion of about 100 feet, lying between the moun¬ 
tains and the sea. Within the distance of 160 
miles surveyed, twenty-four living glaciers, many 
of large dimensions, were discovered and noted 
down. The Grand Plateau of La Pt'rouse was 
determined to be a glacier, the largest known out¬ 
side the Arctic circle. Mount St. F.lias rises 
about twenty miles from the coast, beyond a 
barren plateau. The supposition that the moun¬ 
tain was a volcano is believed to be unfounded in 
fact. No traces of volcanic action could be dis¬ 
covered about the base. The lofty mountain 
range terminating here is continued to the 
northward at a lower elevation. The Yukon 
next sailed to Admiralty Day, and determined 
the position of the numerous small islands 
with which the south side of the inlet is 
studded. The streams here, as at all points along 
the coast, seemed to swarm with salmon, and the 
brooks and creeks were filled with trout, most of 
which resembled the speckled trout of the Eastern 
States. A search was made for the Pomplona 
Dank, which was marked in the Spanish map 
of 1760 as a shoal about sixty miles off the const 
in lat. 60°, but no soundings could be obtained 
anvwhere in the locality with ordinary apparatus. 
The bearings of Port Etches and the position and 
contour of Middleton Island and the eight Semidi 
Islands were corrected, and the survey of Shumagin 
Island completed. 

At the last meeting of the California Academy 
of Sciences, I)r. Ilarkness rend a paper on some 
recent explorations of his in Plumas and Lassen 
counties, in the north-east of California. These 
counties lie respectively south-west and north¬ 
east of the Sierra Nevada mountains, which here 
make a bend in a north-westerly direction. The 
region explored is estimated to be 8,000 square 
miles in extent, and within this district I)r. Hftrk- 
ness found about a hundred extinct volcanoes. 
One large crater on the boundary line between the 
counties had evidently been recently burst during 
an irruption of lava. The irruption had occurred 
at one end of a lake which now covers an area of 
about three square miles. The waters had been 
raised and the outlet changed. The volcano rises 
in a conical shape to about the same height above 
the sea level as Vesuvius. Pumice and recently 
formed volcanic ash la v on the sides of the steep 
cone. In the lake were the stumps of trees, some 
of which rose to a height of forty feet above the 
water. The trunks of trees standing in the lava 
field were found to be only partially burned 
through. In some places the lava beds were pitted 
with cavities, varying from two to four feet and 
more in diameter. On sounding these holes the 
trmiks of trees were found at the bottom. 
In other places on high ground the sides of 
the trees nearest the volcano were scorched 
or partially burned. Occasionally trees were 


found that had continued to grow after being 
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charred, and the outgrowth showed twenty-five 
annular marks. The lava overfiow covers about 
one hundred square miles. An old resident of 
lied Dluff, who was living near this volcanic 
region in 1853, informed Dr. Ilarkness that bright 
sheets of flame were in that year seen day and. 
night rising steadily from the mountains. An 
ancient of the Mill Creek tribe of Indians named 
“ Shaved Head," stated that during the boyhood 
of his father all the mountains of this district 
were active volcanoes. A lake exceeding Donner 
Lake in extent was found a few miles from the 
volcanic region. This large body of water was 
found by barometrical measurement to be 7,330 
feet above the level of the sea—the greatest alti¬ 
tude of any known lake in the'United States. 
In honour of the great African explorer, T)r. 
Ilarkness named this sheet of water Lake Living¬ 
stone. 

M. Venutkop, late secretary of the Imperial 
Russian Geographical Society, is engaged in the 
preparation of an important map of Asia, which 
shall embody the routes of all Russian traveller* 
during the last thirty years. The map is intended 
for the approaching Geographical Congress at 
Paris, and with the view of its being compiled 
with extreme care, M. Yeniukof has requested all 
contributors to furnish him with the most com¬ 
plete and exact details respecting their routes. The- 
year 1843 has been selected as having been sig¬ 
nalised by two important geographical events—the 
publication of Humboldt’s Central Asia, and the- 
setting out of M. Middendorf for his remarkable 
journey in Northern Siberia. 

The SociiSttS d'Acclimatation in Paris has re¬ 
ceived some ova of the Halmo fontinalis, or brook 
trout, from Mr. Seth Green, inspector of fisheries 
to New York State. It is confidently anticipated 
that the acclimatisation of this species will be a 
decided success, as it is extremely hardy, and: 
better adapted than any other sort for artificial 
rearing. 

The Port Said correspondent of the Levant 
Herald for November 7 gives us the following- 
details with regard to the Suez Canal:— 

“ The Canal Company are now busily engaged ir» 
lengthening the western mole, nnd clearing away tho- 
deposit which, on that side of the entrance, was fast, 
encroaching upon the already somewhat narrow channel 
leading into the port. It is intended, I believe, to- 
carry the breakwater on that side out into six fathoms- 
of water, when its total length will lie something like 
3,100 metres. Sixty metres were completed last year, 
but the whole will not be finished for another throe 
years at least. The breakwaters, as barriers to the- 
sea, are everything that could bo desired, but, un¬ 
fortunately, 1 -clow water there are numerous open 
spaces through which the sand and soil brought down 
by the Nilo current finds its wav, and thus banks are- 
formed tinder the inner side. The company have had 
n powerful dredger at work since July last clearing 
these bunks away. So great, however, is the amount 
of this stuff which is carried along the coast eastward 
from the mouths of the Nile, that tho deposit on the 
outside of tho western breakwater at Port Said is 
causing tho shore line to ndvaneo seaward at tho rate 
of about thirty metres annually. The breakwater 
beacons are now no longer upon the extremities of tho 
moles, but, whilst the works are in progress, the com¬ 
pany have stationed two large lighters between which 
is tho entrance to the channel.” 

The Imperial Library at St. Petersburg has- 
received an interesting present from General Kauf- 
mann, in the form of an album containing 1,200 
photographic views of the scenery in the newlv- 
acquired Russian territories of Asia Minor. It 
includes, moreover, numerous portraits taken on 
the spot, which give vivid representations of the 
many varied ethnological groups of the mixed 
population of Kirghis, Kalmuks, Mongols, Afghans, 
Tscherkesses, &c., who occupy these districts. This 
interesting series of pictures exhibits the national 
dress, special callings, social habits, religious cere¬ 
monials, popular amusements, architectural and 
other features which characterise the people and 
the country. 
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Tub ascent of Mount Popocatepetl has been 
attempted, and successfully accomplished, by a 
party of American tourists, among whom were 
three ladies. This difficult enterprise took three 
days in accomplishing. For three nights they 
were encamped upon the mountain. The summit, 
which was reached on the second day, is nearly 
18,000 feet above the level of the sea. 


JOHN DOUGLAS, BISHOP OP SALISBURY, AND HIS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

Another contribution, hitherto unknown, to the 
abundant store of memoirs, diaries, and letters 
illustrating the eventful latter halt' of the 
eighteenth century, has lately found its proper 
home in the Manuscript department of the British 
Museum. It consists of a short autobiography of 
John Douglas, Bishop of Salisbury, and several 
volumes of letters addressed to him by more or 
less distinguished contemporaries. The political 
history of that period has been too well worked 
for us to expect anything fresh or novel regarding 
it to be gathered from such a collection ; but the 
bishop's own relation to his times, especially in 
his literary and social character (the clerical 
element in it being almost indiscoverable), seems 
well worthy of exposition; and, thanks to his care 
in preserving such documentary evidence, we hope 
to attach some slight degree of interest to this 
summary of his life and correspondence. 

The volume purporting to contain the bishop’s 
autobiography gives us little more information 
regarding him than was furnished by his son on 
his death in 1807, which may be read in the 
Antiluil Register for that year. We need, there¬ 
fore, dwell but a short time upon this portion of 
the manuscripts. John Douglas was the son of 
a merchant at Pittenweem, in Fifeshire, and was 
born at that place in July, 1721. Of his education 
he himself writes:— 

“ .... I was at Dunbar school somo years where 
I learnt Latin & Greek under a M r Gilloeh, who was 
certainly a good schoolmaster, & I was pretty forward 
in my learning, for I was sent for. with my brother, 
to London in summor 1735; and after that I scarcely 
learnt anything more of the learned languages at 
school, tho’ I was at Glare’s Academy in Soho Square 
& Stothord’s in Charles Street till I went to Oxford. 
At Clare's I learnt French most correctly, and at 
Stotherd's I found X knew more Latin & Greek than 
the rest of the scholars, & learnt little in advance.” 

In 1741, after leaving Oxford, he returned to 
Scotland, and was at Edinburgh “ at a busy time 
when the Parliament was choosing, which next 
winter turned against Sir R. Walpole.” He went 
abroad the following year and settled for a while 
at Montreuil in Picardy, “ where live many of 
the noblesse, who are very poor and very polite.” 
On his return to England he resumed his studies 
at Oxford. The Greek historians, he writes, the 
early Fathers, and English divinity were now his 
favourite and constant studies; modem history 
was always his amusement. In 1744 Douglas was 
ordained deacon, and was appointed chaplain to 
the third regiment of Foot Guards in Handers. 
He joined his regiment in July. After an in¬ 
active campaign, during which they were en¬ 
camped on the plains of Lisle with a superior 
army, they went into winter quarters about the 
middle of October, and Douglas passed the winter 
at Ghent, where the Foot Guards quartered:— 

“ Here I learnt Italian & also to play on the 
violin. The winter went off very agreeably as we 
had very good society amongst ourselves, and the 
enemy did not disturb us. We marched from Ghent 
on the 14 tu April 1745, and the army having all as¬ 
sembled under Brussels, we marched to raise the siege 
of Tournay. and were defeated on Tuesday April 30 th 
at Fontenoy. X was not an inactive spectator of that 
battle, for I was employed in carrying orders from 
General Campbell after his leg was cut off, to the 
English who guarded the village, where ho and the 
Test of our generals were quartered. . . . Our 

Regiment with nine others received orders to march 
for England, on account of the Rebellion. Wo em-, 


barked at Willemstadt, & arrived at Gravesend, on 
Sunday (I thinkl the 20”> of September. On arriving 
in London on Monday 21“*, we heard of tlio battle ot 
Preston Pans.” 

Douglas’s connexion with the army now ceased, 
and in November lie went down to Oxford, where 
the master and fellows of Balliol elected him to a 
Snell Exhibition, worth 40b per annum. The fol¬ 
lowing year was passed principally in college. In 
1747 we read that he was curate to a Mr. \\ alker 
at Tilehurst, near Reading, for nine months, and 
had afterwards a permanent curacy at Dunstew, in 
Oxfordshire. In the summer of 1748 he was en¬ 
gaged by Lord Bath at a salary of 2001. per 
annum, *'* to attend his son on his travels abroad 
as his governor.” In his employer we recognise 
the once famous opponent ol Vi ulpole, and (ac¬ 
cording to Macaulay) the greatest leader of oppo¬ 
sition the House of Commons had ever seen. 

The residence of Lord Pulteuev and his tutor 
abroad is chiefly of interest to us by reason of a 
correspondence kept up by Douglas with a lriend 
in London, which has been preserved. Two or 
three of the London letters are very valuable for 
their allusions to passing events chiefly in the 
literary and theatrical world. The writer is John 
Blair, probablv the person of that name who had 
left Edinburgh for London about this time, and 
afterwards gained considerable reputation as a 
writer on chronology and divinity. 

The letter from which we give tho first extract 
is endorsed as having been received in feeptember 
1748. ; 

,f I won’t pretend to writo you much news as this 
season of tho your can help me to very little. Poor 
Thomson y“ Poet died of a Fever about three weeks 
ago, so that you may believe the Muses are in mourn¬ 
ing. M' Hunter y*anatomist is just como from l’aris 
whore he passed a month & tells me that he left a new 
Play of Voltaire's in tho run of Acting, ho calls it 
Semiramis. Voltaire in imitation of Shakspoar has 
introduced a Ghost in it, but Hunter tells me it is not 
at all lik’d, perhaps y“ more so as it is shokingly 
acted. X have sent you enclosed a copy of a Tun¬ 
bridge Satyr, which is y e best of v* kind y* I have 
seen for some time. The Duke before ho went for 
Flanders t’other day committed sev" comical Frolicks 
in y* dark walks of Mary Bone Gardens even to some 
Ladys of virtue. Tho reason of his coming over 
was te have y* Power of Disbanding what Regiments 
he pleas'd, but y* was a Priviledgo which y* Lords 
of y* Regency absolutely refus'd giving up. Wo have 
been amus'd within y“° two days w* y- Rumour 
of a Ronewal of y' War. as all tho officers y* are here 
are order’d over instantly. My lord Crawford is not 
even excus'd, tlio’ he has been much indispos’d of late. 
Coll. Fitzroy who has lately married tho quondam 
Dutchess of Beaufort has thrown up his Commission, 
upon the Duke’s refusing him leave to continue longer 
in England. There goes a foolish Jacobite story hero 
of a vision of a Buttle w'in two miles of Aberdeen 
betw* 2 armvs in Tartan and in Red upon v” 5"* of 
Aug* in which you may believe r* latter appear’d to 
be entt in pieces; they pretend it was seen by upwards 
of 30 country people who are ready to give oath upon 
it & y* it was attended w* an appearance of two suns 
and so forth. Smollot has finish'd a new Comedy, in 
which he says he has introduced a new origiuall 
Character of an absent man. which he exi>ect.s to get 
on the stage this winter. Thomson has left nothing 
behind him but his Coriolanus. which by accident is 
in y“ custody of M r Mallet: he left no will.” . . . 

In. a postscript, Blair gives his address at the 
British Coffee House, or at the Academy, Poland 
Street, Soho. 

In a second letter, dated “ London, Jail 7 lO 16 , 
O. S. 174",” Blair writes: — 

“ An A dress from the University of Oxford was de¬ 
signed to have been presented t’other day by D* Lee, 
of Baliol & some others, but tho King sent them word 
that ho was not tit leisure. The adress litis been pub¬ 
lished, however, in all the Papers & many People 
have pretended to find in it many ambiguous Re¬ 
flexions, and cool Ironical Compliments, & faint 
Epithets applied to the late affair, which they say has 
occasion’d its being refus'd. We have a pamphlet of 
Lord Pereival, now Earl of F.trmont, ag* y“ two Pel¬ 
hams y* makes a noise hero & is extremely well wrote; 


it was at first given by some to my lord Batli. Our 
I'riend Tom Melvill is just now preparing a furious 
Pamphlet ag* the African Company under the direction 
of y” Earl of Halifax & L' 1 Duppliu who are Ixirds of 
Trade & Plantation it is intended to be publish'd before 
y* aflliir of y* African Com pany comes on before the Houso 
of Commons when it is said y* company will bo dissolved 
& Tom expects to go out Chief Governor. Midleton’s 
Book ag* y* Fathers & y* Miracles of v r 3 first cenlurys 
has been publish’d now this month; it seems to be wrote 
not only w* sp* but back’d w* good shrewd stubborn 
authority's, y” I only mention from y“ Passages which 
regard J ustin Martyr it Irseneus y“ being tho only ones 
I have look'd into, I fancy however it promises to 
kindle up a pretty hot Controversy even all over 
Europe as it is a Branch of Divinity of very universal 
Consequences. Thomson's Play of Coriolanus has 
had a Run now of six nights ; it begins, however, to 
flag a little, as Quin is y' ouly Actor in it, & hie Part 
is indeed y* only character. It is in his old way of 
composition, little character, many cool moral sen¬ 
tences & tedious speeches w* little or no Business. 
M r Littleton shows his friendship in promoting y" 
Play & crowding w* all his Friends y° third nights 
which are for tho Benefit of the Author's Sisters. 
Garrick has been acting a Piece of his own of three 
Acts called Lethe, being a grave kind of a satire 
much like the Toy Shop, one of his Brothers 
comes on the stage some of these days by way 
of a new Actor. His first appearance I think 
they say is to be in Johnson’s now Play of 
Mahomet. & Irene. Johnson iu order to make y” 
world a little acquainted with his name beforehand 
has publish’d a Satire iu imitation of the tenth of 
Juvenals ill which there is both good Poetry & 
Judgement. YYe have been highly' diverted within 
.these few days w* an affair which ended iu y“ destruc¬ 
tion of tile'little Play House in tho Haymurket, 
which was this—wo were amused about a week ago by 
an advert isem* of a Person y* was to perform there 
certain wonderful Feats such as playing upon a cane 
y same tunes & in tho same manner as others do 
upon all kinds of instruments, bringing out a quart 
bottle and then without any sort of equivocation 
thrusting himself into it & from thence singing all 
sorts of tunes—nay. ho was to raiso any Dead Person 
they chose to seo & to allow v m to converse w* him 
somo minutes if they pleas'd. The prices were 
7sh. 6d. for the Boxes & a Crown for the Pit 
& so in proportion. The advertisements were re¬ 
peated, the Bait took & in short the House was 
crowded by Noblemen, Gentlemen & ev n Ladys; 
the Duke was there too among the Rest, when six 
o’clock camo there was neither Music nor Performer, a 
Fellow at length step'll out & told y" y* if the Per¬ 
former did not appear in a Quarter of an hour y 
money W be return’d, upon which your Friend Guthrie 
who was present says, one got up & by way of Joke 
told v m y* if they w J double y money v” Performer W* 
get into a Pint Bottle; which immediately began y* 
Riot upon which one Remarkable Fellow sprung upon 
y c stage from v” Pitt, patch'd hold of the scenery & 
lining of y House and like a destroying Angel tore it 
up by sheets, many pluck'd up the Benches and began 
to play y“ ag* y Pillars y* supported tlio Gallery liko 
so many battering Rams. Then somo of y* sober part 
of y m began to think of y r money, got to the Box, 
broke it open, where they found only about fitteen or 
twenty pounds. A Body of Pick Pockets by this time 
bail niado their way into y c Houso & made a most 
excellent Booty ; The Duke of Cumberland lost a fine 
gold liiited sword. After y* Gentlemen were got out 
the Mob soon dismantled the Houso brought out every¬ 
thing that was moveable into y“ liiidle of y' Hay- 
market & there sot it on fire, having erected 
a Polo upon which they hung y Curtain by way of 
standard. So ended y notable affair which after all 
comes out to bo a joke of the Duke of Montagu, who 
wanted to know how far y" credulity of y* Town 
might bo imposed upon. & so went there himself to 
see tho Sport; this piece of Merriment, will however 
cost him about two or three hundred Pounds at least. 
I am pleas'd to see by what you write mo y* the En¬ 
glish language makes such progress in Germany; it is 
quite tlio ease I’m informed in France, where Voltaire 
& somo others promote y Learning of it mightily 
& made y m throw away y Italian and Spanish Books 

to make way for it. 

“ Robbing in v* streets is got to a great height here 
insomuch that they knock down People before it is 
dark & rob in Gangs ; sev 11 Parishes are having sol- 
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1 1i its to patrol y® streets in small BoJys, finding tlio 
Watchmen of no service.” 

The next letter is dated March 30, 1740, and 
begins:— 

“I received your agreeable favours of Fell’ 21 1 ' 
with your diverting account of the German stage in 
which X think you honour it too much in conceiving it 
to l>o y* same w* ours about a century and a half ago, 
for I am afraid we have got nothing uow-a-days among 
ourselves to eomparo w* y* Productions of y* time. 
Both Thomson's & Johnson's Plays are poor enough, 
y® last has got a warm Fancy but little or nothing of y® 
Pathetick, for his Piece is more overrun with metaphor 
than even Itow himself would have done if possible, 
so y* his Talent does not seem to fit him for the Stage. 
Hu published by way of ushering in his Play a very 
good Imitation of Juvenal’s tenth Satiro which gave a 
very favourable expectation of his Play, but y" was 
a dread full falling off. But if wo seem to sink in 
our Genius for Play writing, y® scalo certainly rises in 
other things. The throe last volumes of Clarissa are 
inimitably well, & Fielding's new Iheco of Tom Jones 
reads not badly— it is rather inferior to Joseph Andrews 
IX has no character halfsodivertingas Abraham Adams; 
however it is in higher Life, & contains many good 
scenes & quaint witticisms which do well enough 
now & then. There is a droll contrast betw* y last 
Piece of his and Joseph Andrews. For ns ho had 
been condemn'd by many Criticks oven of y® Fair Sex 
for y® immaculate Chastity of Joseph, he has now 
given his hero Tom Jones a violent & constant 
Passion for a young I,ady, & without lessening y‘. 
makes him at y® some time lye w* every woman y* 
comes in his way. It has so groat a Bun y‘ I believe 
fivo or six thousand copy* of it are already sold. I 
wrote you ah' Midlctou's Book before, which I have 
read since, & think it not a bit inferior to any thing 
he has ever done before ; it seems ho once intended it 
sh d have been a posthumous work, but Tacitus Gordon 
[a political writer, and favourite of Sir Robert Walpole] 
prevail'd upon him to publish it now y* he might do 
Justice to his own work ag* y® many Antagonists it 
must raise him. I understand two young Fellows at 
Oxford intend to flesh themselves upon him by way 
of their first essay in Controversy, which they design 
to undertake in company. Their names are "Merrick 
& Forster; Merrick I think published some time ago 
a Translation of Triphiodorus, & F'orster some Dia¬ 
logues of Plato.. 

“ The opposition betw' y® Court & v® Prince's Party 
runs so high v' tho' M r Littleton was designed to 
succeed M r Dodington ns Treasurer of y” Navy, he 
daro not accept of it, ns his cousin Tho 1 Pitt is of the 
Princes Party & Member along with him at Okhamp- 
ton having y® Principal Interest y" declares, y* if ho 
does accept he shall not be rechosen. There is a Bill 
soon to be brought in for purchasing proper spots of 
ground in y« Highlands of Scotland on which to build 
proper Towns w' great Priviledges & Immunities to 
encourage manufactures & torivilize them a little. . . . 

“There was a great Likelihood ofa famous Lawsuit 
betw' y® Alls of Canterbury & y* Bishop of London ab* 
y* Bight of presenting to the Beetorv of S' George’s 
Hanover Square when D r Trebcck shall die, as tho 
A IF has the Bight of ehusing a Living in y" gift of y® 
IP of London on every new Translation, however, it 
has been amicably made up by y® A IF' 1 making choico 
of another, as y® B s intends y* for ono M r . Auliery, a 
nephew of his own, the son ofa coach harness maker ut 
Charing Cross who married his sister. 

“ Lady Betty Hustings was appointed t’other day 
one of y® Ladys of the Bedchamber to y® Princesses in 
y® Boom of Lady Ann Montague who is lately married, 
but upon Lady Betty’s coming to Court, she found 
ono of y® Dutys of her office was to plav at cards on 
Sundays w* y® Princess Amelia upon which by reason 
of a scruplo of conscience she resigned.” 

Turning aside from this entertaining corre¬ 
spondence, we come across one or two letters from 
Lord Bath, relating® to his son's education and 
expenses. Mr. F'orster in his essay on Churchill 
speaks of the “ money-loving old Lord Bath,” 
whose desire to read one of the satirist's latest hits 
is tempered by the thought of tile heavy charge 
tor postage which will be incurred in having it 
sent to him abroad : and these letters will not 
give a different aspect to his lordship’s character. 
In one of them, written from Bath, November 23, 
1748, he acknowledges the particulars sent to him 


of his son's last quarterly disbursements, and com¬ 
plains of the “ vast price ” paid for some matters, 
such as thirteen dollars a month for a French 
master, “ which is more than two guineas the 
highest price ever paid in London.” In the latter 
part of the letter, however, Lord Bath comes to 
the conclusion that this particular charge may not 
he so very exorbitant after all, if the master attend 
every day. Thus, there is a limit to his parsi¬ 
mony ; eighteen pence a lesson is not too much to 
be paid for the instruction of his noble son in the 
most polite language of the day. Douglas is con¬ 
siderately informed that these observations are 
made, not “ by way of finding fault, but only to 
have explanations.” One other extract we give 
without comment. 

“As for my Lord's new wiggs & now cloaths & 
new Shirts &e. I own they surprise me. My lord 
carried, besides old ones, a new wigg with him, be 
made ono in Holland, I have sent him another from 
hence, & he has made one at Leipsick, so that he has 
had four in four months' time, & ns for new cloaths, 
shirts &c. I know my Lord's foible is to have new 
every week, if you think fit to indulge him in it—but 
this first you know, you must live within compass, 
that you may afterwards travell at a little more ex¬ 
pense, & let my Ix>rd know that he will find it very 
troublesome to carry a great deal of baggage, consist¬ 
ing of old cloaths, &e. wherefore I would advise him 
to wear out his old ones before he makes new, for great 
changes of raiment is extremely inconvenient in 
tra veils.” 

Lord Bath shows his acknowledgment of 
Douglas’s services to his son in the most substan¬ 
tial manner by presenting him in 1749, on his re¬ 
turn to England, to the rectory of Eaton Constan¬ 
tine and the Donative of Uppington, livings which 
had become vacant during Ins absence abroad. 

J. J. Cartwright. 

(To be continued.) 


PARIS LETTER. 

Paris : Nov. 30, 1874. 

One of the hooks which I announced as on the 
point of publication in my last letter has since 
then appeared—the first volume of the Histon/ of 
the Hungarians, by M. Sayous (Flrnest Leroux). 
He has as yet given us only an introduction treat¬ 
ing of the “ Origin of the Pagan Epoch,” in which, 
thanks to his knowledge of the Flungarian lan¬ 
guage and of the works of Magyar scholars, he 
sets before us with clearness and precision the 
latest researches on the early institutions and re¬ 
ligion of the Hungarians, as well as on their in¬ 
cursions into the West, up to the battle of Augs¬ 
burg, which forced them to remain stationary on 
the bank of the Danube (955). Another member 
of the University, M. Petit de Julleville, has 
just published a History of Greece under the 
Roman Domination (Tkorin), a work of solid 
value in an elegant literary form; and M. Feugore, 
Professor at the College Stanislas, has shown 
talent enough, in an Essay on Bourdaloue, to 
justify M. de Lomdnie's choice of him as his sub¬ 
stitute in the Chair of French Literature at the 
College de France. M. F'eugere has brought to 
thi study of an apparently dry and threadbare 
subject a zeal which amounts to a passion. He 
has added many new details to our knowledge of 
the struggle between the famous Jesuit preacher and 
the Jansenists. It is only to be regretted that he 
has so completely shared the sentiments of the 
author he was studying, as to treat Pascal and 
the Lettres provinciates with unjust severity. 
Bourdaloue, the Jesuits, and M. Feugere himself 
may do what they will, but the judgment pro¬ 
nounced by the Provinciates is without appeal, 
even though some of the premisses may be erro¬ 
neous. 

The publication of several other books of his¬ 
tory is announced. M. Perrons has read, before 
the Academy of Moral Sciences, several chapters 
of a History of Florence, the first volume of which 
is completed; and which, if we may judge from 
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the size of the first instalment, will be a consider¬ 
able work. M. Thiers was formerly engaged on a 
history of Florence. He had collected numerous 
materials, and had had copies of many documents 
taken; but he has now given up history for the 
natural sciences regarded from the philosophic 
point of view. This is not very greatly to bo 
regretted. M. Thiers would have related with 
marvellous charm and animation the rule of the 
Medicis; hut to penetrate the secret of the forma¬ 
tion of the Florentine institutions in the Middle 
Ages would have required a patient scholar. 
M. Perrens appears to have approached his task 
with conscientious care, and from the chapters 
which he has made public we may expect him to 
give us a solid and useful book. The only detailed 
history of Florence which we possess, that of 
Ad. Trollope, is altogether inadequate. 

Some statesmen whom the Assembly will but 
too soon plunge once more into struggles as ob¬ 
stinate as they are barren, seek rest and consolation 
amid the fatigues and vexations of parliamentary 
life in works of history and philosophy. M. de 
Pressenso is busy finishing his History of the. 
Three First Ages of the Christian Church, lie is 
writing the sixtli volume, devoted to ecclesiastical 
organisation. M. Edgar Quinet has just published, 
under the title of The Few World (Dentu), a 
somewhat confused medlevjof thoughts of all kinds 
—historical, scientific, religious, moral. Unfortu¬ 
nately, the book shows hut too unmistakeably 
the effects of advancing years. M. Quinet desires 
to give his own creed and that of the age ; hut his 
voice is scarcely listened to, and, absorbed in his 
pontifical gravity, he does not perceive that he is 
preaching in an empty fane. Like an almost ex¬ 
tinct volcano, he still sends out occasional flashes 
from the midst of volumes of smoke. 

A work destined to make more noise in the 
world than M. Quinet’s, is the Unpublished Corre¬ 
spondence of Pond/ton. The first volume has just 
appeared, and is to be followed by seven others, 
not to mention divers posthumous works (Struggle 
of Caesarian and Christianity, History of Poland, 
&.C.). This first volume of correspondence, com¬ 
prising the letters from 1832 to 1841, is of the 
highest interest. Ste. Beuve in his study on 
Proudhon quoted numerous extracts. The whole 
volume has an equal claim to be read and admired. 
It shows everywhere the same wealth of ideas, the 
same spirited style, that logic d outrance which 
starts from common sense to arrive at paradox, 
that warmth of heart and that frankness, upright¬ 
ness, and courage which win our affection tor the 
man, whatever opinion we may have of his sys¬ 
tems. In this volume we see Proudhon first as a 
compositor, then as an inmate of the Academy of 
Besanyon, as fervent in his beliefs ns he after¬ 
wards became in his negations, and engaged 
on a great work of philology and philosophy, 
in which he aims at proving religious truths by 
the analysis of language. Despite the strangeness 
of this enterprise, his words had a touch of genius 
when he said—it is the leading idea of Professor 
Max Muller in his mythological researches— 
“ Since words are the signs of ideas, the history of 
language must be the history of all philosophy.” 
The volume ends immediately after the publication 
of his memoir entitled Wluit is Property1 It is 
Robbery. He had then entered upon the full pos¬ 
session of his talent, but he had also taken up 
that militant and aggressive attitude which suited 
his critical talent and combative temperament. 

However, it is not tiie appearance of this new 
volume of Proudhon which has been the great 
literary event of the month, but the publication of 
the complete works of Andre Chenier bv his 
nephew M. Gabriel de Chenier (Lemerre), It was. 
known that the edition given in 1834 by Latouche, 
and revised with greater care bv M. Becq do- 
Fouquieres, was incomplete and inaccurate ; but 
no one suspected the importance of the revelations 
to lw made by M. G. de Chenier. The order of 
the poems is turned upside down ; a multitude of 
notes in prose, which accompanied the verses, are 
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publwhed. for the first time; to crown all, we find 
several hundreds of new verses, unknown, admir¬ 
able, like all that this marvellous poet has written, 

“ this belated Greek of the end of the eighteenth 
century,” who combined depth of thought with an 
inexhaustible imagination, the only French poet 
whose verses give the feeling of perfection. We 
are sure now that we have him complete in these 
three charming volumes, and that we have lost 
nothing of these treasures. 

After Chdnier it is hard to come to contempo¬ 
rary poets. But there is one who is worthy to be 
named after him, inwliom there lives again some¬ 
thing of his soul and of his style, who knows like 
him:— 

<■ Sur des pensers nouvenux faire des vers antiques.” 

I allude to Sully Prud’homme, who is about to 
publish a new volume, in which are some of the 
most beautiful verses he has written. It will pro¬ 
bably be entitled Leu Tendresses. 

One cannot speak in like terms of praise of M. 
F. Coppee’s new volume, Le Ca/iier Rouge (Le- 
merre), which is simply a collapse on the part of 
its author. In seeking to find poetry in simple 
things, he has fallen into triviality and platitude. 
Luckily he perceives his error himself, and he is 
now engaged on works of a higher inspiration and 
greater length, which will restore his somewhat 
tottering reputation. 

Two other young poets have just made their 
first essay in the dramatic line, with both talent 
and success: M. Marc Baveux in 1 Vo* Aieu.v (La¬ 
place), a very incorrect, but withal vigorous com¬ 
position, in which under the names of the ancient 
Gauls he' has sung our late disasters; and M. 
Gustave Vinot in his Keveu.v du Pape, where we 
meet again, but in a riper state, the same high 
poetic qualities, the same breath of passion, which 
were so greatly admired in his Prometheus. 

Fiction is at the present moment more poorly 
represented than poetry. The only work worthy 
of mention which has appeared very lately is a 
volume by Alphonse Daudet, Fromont jeune et 
Risler aine, an exquisite painting of the manners 
of the shopkeepers of the Quartier du Marais in 
Paris, in which the most delicate sensibility is 
intermingled with a startling realism. 

Literary criticism is no richer than romance. 
The reprint of old articles by ThtSophile Gautier, 
Merimee, and Sainte-Beuve has brought to light 
notliing very' remarkable. The only interesting 
work which has appeared recently is a study on 
Leopardi by M. Bouchd Leclerc (l)idier). An 
earnest and searching appreciation of the great 
Italian poet’s work is combined with a very com¬ 
plete biography. Excellent translations of Leo¬ 
pardi's finest poems accompany and justify the 
author's criticisms. 

The complaint is sometimes made that the 
French book-trade is hampered by the mass of 
light literature. It seems rather at the present 
moment as if the supply were insufficient. What 
fill all the booksellers’ windows are the scientific 
and philosophical books of Germer-Bailliere, Ha- 
chette’s school books—among these Brachet’s 
French Grammar has just appeared, in wdiich for 
the first time the principles of philology and the 
history of the language are introduced into the 
teaching of French—and lastly, the editions of 
our great classical writers published by Lemerre, 
Jouast, or Firmin Didot. As yet only one 
Christmas book has appeared, and that is a book 
for scholars, th e History of Costume, by M. J. 
Quicherat (Ilachette). It is a work" of the 
highest value, such ns was to be expected from 
the Professor who gives such brilliant lectures on 
archaeology at the Ecole des Chartes. It will be, 
we hope, only the first of a series of works on the 
various branches of French archaeology which 
M. Quicherat alone is in a position to give us, and 
for which he has long been collecting materials. 

Gabriel Monod. 


SEW YORK LETTER. 

New York : Nov. 9,1874. 

A volume entitled Democracy and Monarchy 
in France, by Professor C. K. Adams, has just 
been issued from the press of Henry Holt and Co., 
of this city. Professor Adams, in ten chapters of 
remarkably lucid writing, carries his readers 
through the weary years of trouble which have 
been the inheritance of France from the great 
Revolution to the present day. Long years of rest 
she certainly has had, but these have been as 
disastrous morally as the bitter years of warfare 
have been physically ruinous. The author arrives 
at the conclusion that the F'rench possess a revo¬ 
lutionary spirit that is permanently content with 
nothing, and that if they cannot march slowly to 
reform they must have a strong controlling power 
to curb that spirit. He evidently has no faith in 
the present state of the country. Such conclusions 
are all the more remarkable as coming from a 
citizen of the American Republic, and a Professor 
at a Western university. It does seem anomalous 
that an American should admire the German Em¬ 
pire more than the French or Spanish Republic, 
but to the deeper enquirer it is clearly the legiti¬ 
mate outcome of the facts. In the German 
Government, with all its despotic possibilities, the 
student sees a guarantee for advance in self- 
government ; in irritable, revolutionary France, 
however, he can find little hope of political edu¬ 
cation for the people. Professor Adams writes 
strongly, but apparently without animus. The 
motives and reasons for the many weaknesses of 
Napoleon—whom the English were so fond of 
calling the Sphinx—are stated with great clearness 
and without undue emphasis. 

Edward King’s papers on “ The Great South,” 
which appeared in Scribner's Monthly will be 
issued in book form, simultaneously with their 
appearance in England and Scotland, by the 
American Publishing Company of Hartford, and 
sold by subscription only. The book is profusely 
illustrated with designs by Thomas Moran, the 
landscape painter, which are beautiful specimens 
of the wood engraver's art. 

The name of Dr. J. G. Holland’s forthcoming 
serial has been changed from The Wheel of Fortune 
to The Story of Sevenoahs. D. Appleton and Co. 
announce for early publication a History of the 
Conflict between Religion and Science, by Dr. John 
W. Draper, and a volume of Picturesque Europe, 
uniform with Picturesque America. 

Mr. William Cullen Bryant, the veteran poet, 
and editor of the Evening Post newspaper of this 
city, celebrated his eightieth birthday on the third 
of this month. During the early part of the day 
he was engaged at his desk in the Post office, and 
did not retire to his house until the afternoon. 
There he was received by a number of friends 
bearing a congratulatory address signed by seve¬ 
ral hundreds of his friends and admirers. The 
address stated that the signers proposed having a 
memorial vaee made in his honour, which would 
be placed, when completed, in the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art. Mr. Bryant expressed his thanks 
in a few appropriate words. Would it not have 
been more to the point if the vase had accompanied 
the address, and Wen presented to the poet him¬ 
self, rather than the promise of it for a city institu¬ 
tion ? Notwithstanding his eighty years, Mr. 
Bryant is as active and energetic as some men of 
forty. He is at his office every day, and some of 
the most vigorous editorials that appear in the 
Post are from his pen. Beside this, he is engaged, 
with the assistance of Mr. Sidney Howard Gay, 
in preparing a history of the United States for 
Scribner, Armstrong and Co. The work is to 
begin with the earliest history of the Western 
Continent, and end with the first century of 
American independence. 

Harper and Bros, will publish early in Decem¬ 
ber, simultaneously with its publication by Mr. 
Murray in England, a volume on the Communistic 
Societies of America by Charles Nordhoff. Mr. 
Nordhoif spent three years among the singular 


people who form the subject of his book. He 
Introduces communities whose existence is scarcely 
known, and tells of the inner life of many, the 
leading features of whose customs have been made 
familiar through books of travel. Mr. Nordhofl 
is a graphic writer, and is particularly clever in 
dealing with subjects like the foregoing. 

The Italian Opera season did not open in earnest 
until Mdlle. Albani arrived in this city. _ Her 
American dhbut may be pronounced an unequivocal 
success. The audiences at the Academy of Music 
have increased in numbers on eveir night of her 
appearance. The higher notes of Mdlle. Albani s 
voice are its greatest charm. In concerted music 
she cannot hold her own, and she fails as an 
actress. Her stage manner is, however, agreeable 
and quite ladylike. 

Theodore Thomas's orchestra began its series of 
symphony concerts and rehearsals last week. The 
most important number on the programme of the 
first concert was Berlioz's Harold in Raly, which 
has been played but twice before in New A ork. 
Although this work has been written for forty 
years, it is only now receiving proper appreciation. 
While there are parts of this symphony which are 
only comprehensible to the few, there are others 
again whose beauties are readily perceived by the 
many. It is impossible to imagine anything 
finer than the performance of this symphony by 
Thomas's orchestra. At the second concert of 
this series a Suite of Bach’s in B minor will be 
played for the first time, as will also. Schumann's 
First Svmphony,inB major, and Liszt's Symphonic 
Poem, Die Ideale, together with Beethoven s trio, 
Tremate, empi, tremate, for voices and orchestra. 
It speaks well for the growth of musical taste in 
this country that these concerts are liberally 
patronised. J- L. Gilder. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

THE BHARHUT SCULPTURES. 

38 Clanricarde Gardens, W.: Dec. 1,1874. 

Through the kindness of Dr. Max Miiller, I have 
now seen a photograph of the Jetavana bas-relief, 
and a rubbing of the inscription. 1 admit at once 
that the emendation I proposed last week of pi 
for pe in the name Anathapediko cannot be sus¬ 
tained. The letter is ns clear as possible, and is 
pe. and nothing else.* My other emendations, 
however, are fully justified, the d of -pediko is, as 
it should be, the lingual d, and the word read by 
General Cunningham dati is almost certainly deti. 
The letters are about an inch in height, and the 
inscription, which is wonderfully preserved, reads: 

Jetavana Anadhapediko deti ko/isanthntena keta. 
There are no traces of an anusvara at the end of 
Jetavana, but it has probably become effaced. 
I now pass to the bas-relief itself. My anticipa¬ 
tion that the purchase of the garden and the gift 
of the monastery were both represented proves to 
be perfectly correct, the picture forming a medal¬ 
lion into which the two scenes are crowded (some¬ 
what to the detriment of perspective) in a way 
not uncommon in Hindu art. On the right 
two men are literally paving the garden with 
little square blocks, up to the roots of the sandal 
trees which Hardy expressly states were left 
standing when the common trees had been cleared 
away (see Manual of Buddhism, p. 218). At the 
bottom of the picture is a bullock cart piled high 
with the same blocks, which a man is unloading, 
apparently tilting up the cart for the purpose. 
The two bullocks are unyoked, and are lying down 
by the side of the cart. On the left is the monas¬ 
tery, with a crowd of monks standing near it, 
while conspicuous in the centre of the medallion 
stands Anathapindika, holding the water of dona¬ 
tion (i dakkhinodaka ) in a vessel of the exact shape 
of the “cruche,” which all who have visited the 
south of France are familiar with. In front of 
him is a figure which I believe to be intended for 
Gautama Buddha, his right hand extended to re¬ 
ceive the water of donation. Lastly, in the back¬ 
ground, we have a representation’ of Buddha’s 
house at Jetavana, with its name, Gandhakuri, 
“ chamber of perfumes,” inscribed above it. 

I had long been anxious to find the Pali version 
of the story of Anathapiru/ika in order to ascer¬ 
tain whether its language bears out that of the 
Bharhut inscription. It occurred to me this 
morning that the story might be found in Buddha- 
ghosa’s Introduction (Nidfina) to the Buddhist 
Jsttakn. I at once examined that work,f and 
found, to my great delight, not only the story of 
Anathapinrfika, but the very expression “a layer 
of koris.” which is a crucial one in the inscrip¬ 
tion. The passage is as follows:— 

Tasini a> samave A N A T11A VIS'D IK 0 gahapati. 
. . . . JETAVANA Jf K0 ' 1 'ISANTH AltENA a«hu- 
rasahirannakofihi KLVITVA navakammaiw pattlmpusi. 
So mujjhe Dasabalassa GANDHAKU TIM kiresi. 


* I take this opportunity of correcting an inadver¬ 
tence in my last letter: the form caudate is correct 
Sanskrit, though in Pali we only have Vanda ft. Tbo 
dialect of these inscriptions is certainly not purePali, 
though at first sight it appears to l>e so. 

t Sont to mo some time ago by Mr. Eausboll. 


Which means, “At that time the householder 
Anathapindika, having purchased the garden of 
Jeta for a layer of koris, for eighteen koris of 
gold, began to build (lit. set on foot the new 
works). In the midst he built Buddha’s pavilion.” 
I have placed in capitals the words which this 
passage has in common with the inscription, and 
it will be seen that every word of the inscription 
is found in the passage except deti, which, how¬ 
ever, occurs further on. The words santhatena 
and santhdrena are exact synonyms, and hinitva, 
“ having purchased,” corresponds to keta, “ pur¬ 
chaser.” The text distinctly states that Buddha’s 
house was on the Jetavana grounds, and sure 
enough there it is in the bas-relief. 

After a brief enumeration of the monastic build¬ 
ings erected by Anathapinrfika at Jetavana, the 
narrative proceeds to describe the triumphal pro¬ 
gress of Gautama from Rhjagalia to Siivatthi, and 
the pomp with which the wealthy serihi went 
forth to meet him. Then we read:— 

Bhagava imam upasakaparisam purato katva ma- 
hubhikkhusaugluiparivuto .... Jetavanaviharam 
pavisi. Atha na m AniithapiWiko pueehi, kathuhavt 
blmnto imasmiat viliare paripajjamiti ? Ton a hi ga- 
liapati imam viharam ugatanagatnssa bhikkhusan- 
gliassa dehiti. Sadhu blianle ti mahaserthi suvawnn- 
bhiakuram adaya Dasabalassa hattho udakam patetva, 
imam Jetavanaviharam agatanagatassa cituddisassa, 
Buddhapamukhassa saughassa dammiti adasi. 

“ The Blessed One. preceded by this procession of 
devout laymen, and followed by a great company of 
monks, entered the monastery of Jetnvana. Then 
Anathapiadika asked him, Lord, how am I to proceed 
in the matter of this monastery ? Since you ask me, 
householder, bestow this monaster}' upon the Buddhist 
clergy, present and to come. And the great eoWki. 
replying, It is well, lord, took a golden ewer, and 
pouring water upon the Buddha’s hand, made the 
donation with these words, This monastery of Jeta¬ 
vana I give to the clergy present and to come, in all 
parts of the world, with the Buddha at their head.” 

Here we have the only remaining word un¬ 
accounted for in the inscription, for adust in the 
text answers to deti. And we have no difficulty 
in identifying the “ golden ewer ” with the vessel 
which Annthapimfika in the picture is holding 
in his hands. 

I think I have now written enough to show 
not only that the element of uncertainty may be 
eliminated from this question, but that we owe to 
General Cunningham one of the most imposing 
archaeological discoveries of the present century. 

R. 0. Childers. 


10, Princess Square. Plymouth : Nov. 30, 1874. 

There is one inscription on the Bharhut sculp¬ 
tures which has not been noticed either by 
Professor Max Muller or Professor Childers, which 
deserves attention. 

I allude to one which I read on a photograph 

before me: “-Janaka Raja Sitalidevi.” This 

inscription is placed over a curious group, which 
may be detected at once as the “ Janaka Jataka.” 
This Jataka has been translated by Bigaudet from 
the Burmese. We have in the group : (1) Janaka, 
(2) Sitali (Thiwnlee in the Burmese), and (3) the 
arrow-maker. The scene agrees admirably with 
Bigaudet’s account (p. 420, Legend of the Burmese 
Buddha,'2nd. ed.), and thesingular gesture of Janaka 
as be holds up two lingers of one hand, and one linger 
of the other, as though in doubt whether to leave 
his wife or retain her, is very interesting ns show¬ 
ing the way in which these early sculptures were 
made to convoy their meaning. The next group 
on the same frieze nppears to be a continuation of 
the subject, but the inscription is unfortunately 
worn away. Above the group in which Anatha- 
pindftda is represented spreading his money on 
the site of the Jetavana, I read an inscription, 
“ Chitiva dasi la.” Whether this could ho rendered 
“ the gift of the site,” Mr. Childers will be able 
to determine better than I can. 

The group in which Elnpatra Niiga is worship¬ 
ping Buddha, which is also before me. but without 
any inscription, agrees with the translation of this 


event which I have made from the Abhinishkra- 
mana Sutra, and which will, I hope, shortly be 
published. I should not presume to question Mr. 
Childers’ textual correction, but I hope he will 
pardou me lor di liering from him as to the 
worship which he supposes is being paid to the 
Tree- Not only does the narrative of this event 
distinctly refer the worship to Buddha (Bhagavnt), 
but I think if he examines the Sauchi sculptures 
he will find that they include many instances of 
undoubted worship paid to Buddha while the 
worshippers are prostrate before the (so-called) 
altar and tree. I am sorry to differ from 
such an authority as Mr. Fergusson on this 
oint, but the more I study these groups the more 
am convinced that the altar, so called, represents 
the seat or throne (it is developed into a throne at 
Amravati) on which Buddha was seated under the 
Bo tree when ho arrived at complete enlighten¬ 
ment, and that the people engaged in worship are 
in fact worshipping Buddha, although not repre¬ 
sented bv any figure ; lor we know no figure was 
made of him for some centuries after the rise of 
bis religion. This also bears out the theory of the 
antiquity of the Bharhut and Sanchi sculptures, 
compared with those at Amravati. It also proves 
(and this is much more valuable in my opinion) 
that the original worship of the Buddhists was a 
spiritual worship. Samuel Beal. 


MARLOWE AND SHAKESPEARE. 

Not. SO, 1S74. 

Years ago, when I was a school-hoy, I made a 
small Shakespearian discovery connected with 
Marlowe's “ Hero and Leander,” which delighted 
me much at the time. One is so apt to find out 
that the “ discoveries ” of one’s school-days have 
been generally known since the year I, that I 
have always set this also aside as probably too 
hackneyed to he worth mentioning. It was not 
till Mr. Minto’s admirable Characteristics of Eng¬ 
lish Poets from Chaucer to Shirley came into my 
hands, that, surprised at his not mentioning it in 
his analysis of Marlowe's adorable poem, I Degan 
to suspect it migiit be unnoticed. And as far as 
I can learn by enquiry, such is the case. 

In Hero's first speech to Leander, where she is 
letting him know how he can find her tower, she 
describes it as standing 

“where all is whist and still, 

Save that the sea, playing on yellow sand. 

Sends forth a rattling murmur to the laud.” 
Compare this with Ariel's song in the first act of 
the Tempest :— 

“ Come unto these yellow sands 
And then take hands; 

Curtsied when you have and kiss'd— 

Tlie wild waves whist.’’ 

It appears to me beyond all question (and I may 
be allowed to add that Mr. Swinburne, who of ail 
men living ought to understand best the relations 
between Marlowe and Shakespeare, entirely con¬ 
curs with me), that an echo of the dead shepherd's 
words, written when Shakespeare himself, though 
so nearly of the same age as Marlowe, was still 
quite incapable of framing lines of such magical 
music, was ringing in the ears of the younger 
poet when he wrote the song in the Tempest, and 
if so it is not wholly unimportant as giving an¬ 
other minute clue to the feeling the greatest of 
writers had for the wonderful creature, who, had 
he lived, might have grown into a greater poet 
still than Shakespeare. Edmund \Y. Gosse. 


The Editor trill he ylad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, trill lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


ArrOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 
Saturday, Dec. 3 p.m. riiy^ical. 
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Saturday Doc. 5, 8 p.m. Royal Albert Hall — Popular 

Might. 

Monday, Dec. 7, 10 a.ra. Institute of Painters in Water- 

Colours opens. 

2 p.m. Royal Institution: General 

„ Monthly Meeting. 

3 p.m. Asiatic. 

<4.30 p.m. Musical Association (Beethoven 
Rooms, Hurley Street). 

7 p.m. Entomological. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts (Cantor Lecture). 

,, Medical. 

„ Monday Popular Concert, Rt. 
James’s Hall (Halle, Neruda, 
Patti). 

„ Royal Albert ITall—Ballad Night. 

Tuesday, Dec. 8, 8 pan. Civil Engineers. Photograpiiic. 

„ Anthropolegi<!al In-titute. 

„ Royal Albert Hall — English 
Night (Front's Organ Concerto, 
&c.). 

8.30 p.m. Medical and Chirurgical. 

Wednesday, Dec. 3, 3 p.m. Royal Literary Fnnd. 

4.1R p.m. Royal Society of Literature. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts. Graphic. 

„ Archaeological Association. 

„ Royal Albert Hall : Classical 
Night (Beethoven's Triple Con¬ 
certo, Ac.). 

Thursday,D ec.lO, 6.30p.m. Royal Society Club. 

8 p.m. Society of Arts. Mathematical. 

„ Royal Albert Hall (Bach's Passion 
according to St. Matthew). 

8.30 p.m. Royal. 

Friday, Dec. 11, 7 p.m. Literary and Artistic : Anniver¬ 

sary. 

7.30 p.m. Anthropological. 

8 p.m. Astronomical. Qnekett Club. 

„ Society of Arts : Conference to 
discuss “ The Steps to l>e taken 
to ensnre prompt and efficient. 
Measures for preventing the 
Pollution of Rivers." 

„ Royal Albert Hall—Wagner Night 
/ (List’s Concerto in A — Mr. 

Walter Baciie; Rhcinberger’s 
Wallenstein'* Camp). 

8.30 p.m. Clinical. 


SCIENCE. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Ailicarum, consilio et 

auctorttale Academiae Littcrarum Regiae 
• Borussicae cilitum. Volumen Primura: 

Inscription's Bucl id is anno Vctustiores. 

(Berlin: Reimer, 1873.) 

There is a peculiar charm in the study of 
ancient Greek inscriptions, even apart from 
the importance of their contents. What 
would we not give to handle the autograph 
MS. of Aeschylus? Scarcely less is the 
pleasure of poring over a marble inscribed 
with a \pii<pi<rpa of the Periclean age, and 
tracing in the forms of each letter—so 
simple as compared with the floridness of 
the Roman period, so free and graceful as 
compared with the angular stiffness of ar¬ 
chaic writing, so clear and bold as compared 
with the minute, scratchy characters of the 
Macedonian age—the essential features of 
Athenian art and life in its noblest hour. 
The Inscription stands midway between 
archaeology and literature, combining the 
interest of both. It is a literary document, 
affording direct historical data: it is an 
archaeological monument,evidencing—in the 
forms of the letters and the ornamentation 
of the marble—the artistic character of its 
age. There are not wanting signs that the 
interest of scholars is being transferred from 
the purely literary study of antiquity to a 
more comprehensive field of research. There 
is little left for criticism to do for ancient 
literature: all the existing MSS. will soon 
have been thoroughly edited, and textual 
criticism will have done its work. But, on 
the other hand, inexhaustible stores of in¬ 
scriptions lie buried beneath the soil of every 
part of Greece, only awaiting the curiosity 
and energy of scholars. 

Bockh was the founder of Greek epi¬ 


graphy. Inscriptions had been studied for 
centuries before ; but he first raised the 
study to the level of a science. He reaped 
the first harvest of results; he edited the 
first Corpus Inscription-uni Graccamm. Since 
the publication of that great work, excava¬ 
tions and researches have been carried on 
in many parts of Greece, with abundant 
results to Epigraphy. But nowhere has 
research been more zealous or more amply 
rewarded than in Athens and Attica itself. 
The Greek Government has encouraged the 
work, and the Athenian antiquaries deserve 
the warmest thanks of all scholars. The 
Athenian inscriptions which have come to 
light during the last twenty years are 
to be counted by thousands, and illustrate 
Athenian history from Solonian down to 
Christian times. These have been published 
chiefly in the Athenian journals, <t>i \iarup and 
V.orjpffuc '.\nycuo\oyiKii, and in M. Rangabe’s 
An til ui tes Hd ten ig lies. 

Bockh himself was keenly interested in 
this rapid accession of new materials, and 
fully felt the necessity of re-editing the 
Corpus Inscriptionum, or at least the Attic 
portion, by the light of the newest results. 
But his long life ended before opportunity 
was ripe for the undertaking. Accordingly, 
Professor Kirchhoff was invited by the Berlin 
Academy to edit a Corpus Inscriptionum At- 
ticamm, which should contain all Attic in¬ 
scriptions as yet discovered. The work will 
be in three volumes : the first comprises all 
documents prior to the archonship of Euclid ; 
in the second volume Professor Kohler will 
bring the collection down to the reign of 
Augustus; the third volume will be edited 
by Professor Dittenberger, and will comprise 
inscriptions of the Imperial period. 

The first volume—perhaps the most im¬ 
portant of the three—is now before us, edited 
by the worthy successor of Bockh. It is a 
work of the highest value to every writer or 
lecturer on Athenian history. Not that it 
contains much material that was unknown 
before. Most of these inscriptions have been 
repeatedly published; but many were inac¬ 
curately copied till now, and many were scat¬ 
tered np and down in the numberless learned 
magazines of Europe. For the first time the 
student may see at a glance what inscrip¬ 
tions exist for the illustration of his subject. 

The work is faultless in arrangement, in 
type, and in scholarly care. In one respect 
only are we disappointed, viz., in the extreme 
brevity of the commentary. The notes are 
almost wholly textual. And though the 
documents are so skilfully classified that they 
almost tell their own tale, yet he who would 
use this work aright should possess some 
previous knowledge of Greek Epigraphy. 
To supply this want will he a chief object in 
the work shortly to be issued by the authori¬ 
ties of the British Museum, on which the 
present writer is engaged. This will contain 
a revised text of all the Attic inscriptions in 
the Museum, with a full commentary and all 
information that an English scholar would 
require. Kirchhoff’s Corpus is a classified 
collection of inscriptions, not a thesaurus of 
the latest results of epigraphic research. For 
these the reader is referred to other works. 
Yet some of the documents have never been 
satisfactorily dealt with. No. 322 is the 
well-known report of a commission appointed 


B.c. 409 to survey the still unfinished temple 
of Athena Polias (usually known as the 
Erechtheium), and report on the condition of 
the works. Many difficulties and architec¬ 
tural am£ \cyopeva occur in it, which quite 
baffle the reader; but their explanation does 
not fall within the scope of Professor Kirch¬ 
hoff’s Corpus. And also among the less dif¬ 
ficult documents, the treasure-lists of the 
Parthenon and other temples (pp. 48-93) 
may he studied to greater advantage in Pro¬ 
fessor Michaelis’ delightful monograph Iter 
Parthenon, where every possible document 
relating to that temple is brought into one 
focus, and illustrated with no less eloquence 
than learning. 

Those who, fresh from their Thucydides 
and Xenophon, approach for the first 
time a collection of Attic inscriptions, will 
probably be surprised both by what they 
find there and by what they fail to find. If 
they expect direct illustration of Greek lite¬ 
rature they will be disappointed. It is re¬ 
markable how rarely the lines of Greek 
literature and Greek Epigraphy completely 
blend into one. Partly this is because out 
of the vast number of inscriptions many 
have been destroyed and many remain still 
undiscovered. There is no reason why 
we should not some day discover a tomb¬ 
stone inscribed with the name 2 uKpuTnc 
EtiHppovitrKov ’WwirticrjOey, or the decree iu 
which the Peloponnesian war was finally de¬ 
clared. Yet the fact remains that inscrip¬ 
tions do more than illustrate Greek literature 
—they supplement it. Unhappily the earliest 
Decrees are much mutilated, and yield hut 
scanty results. No. 59, however, is the iden¬ 
tical psephism cited by Lysias (ado. Agora- 
tum, 71-72), in which Thrasybulus of Caly- 
don and Apollodorus of Megara were re¬ 
warded for the assassination of Phrynichus 
by the gift of Athenian citizenship (b.c. 411). 
No. 37 is a mutilated decree respecting the 
readjustment of the tribute of the allies : 
and No. 33 is a fragment of a decree (b.c. 
433) renewing the old standing alliance be¬ 
tween Athens and Rhegium, which is re¬ 
ferred to by Thucydides (iii. 86). 

Far more perfect is the elaborate series of 
inventories of the treasures, national and 
sacred, which were stored in the Parthenon 
and other temples on the Acropolis. These 
furnish a wonderful illustration of Pericles’ 
statement of the resources of Athens as given 
by Thucydides (ii. 13). No. 179 is part of 
an account of the expenses of the two first 
expeditions to Corcyra in the year 433 B.c. 
(Comp. Thucyd. i. 45 and 51). These docu¬ 
ments show the minute care with which the 
Athenian democracy kept their accounts. 
Perhaps the most interesting of all Attic 
inscriptions are those known as tribute-lists , 
which give an account of the sixtieths of the 
(fmpo c dedicated yearly to Athena. Over 100 
fragments, discovered at different times on 
the Acropolis, have been successfully pieced 
together by the ingenuity of Professor 
Kohler, and present ns with the accounts 
from b.c. 454 to 428. Here we have authen¬ 
tic lists of the subject states, and of the 
amount of their payments. It is not too 
much to say that the first authentic history 
of the Athenian confederation was given in 
Kohler’s Urkunden und Untersuchungen zur 
Gesch. d. delisch-attischen Bundes (Berlin, 
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1870). It is curious that the doubling of 
the tribute in B.c. 425 by Alcibiades—which 
Grote set aside as resting only on late autho¬ 
rity, and contradicted by the silence of 
Thucydides—is now confirmed beyond ques¬ 
tion by the simple testimony of the lists 
themselves. 

For the most part it will be found to be 
the value of Attic inscriptions that they 
yield just the information we should not 
have expected, while what we might have 
looked for they omit. Greek literature is an 
inadequate representation of Greek life ; its 
complement is to be found in archaeology. 
Literature has its home within doors, but 
Greek life was an out-door existence, in the 
gymnasium, the temple, the agora; and the 
records of these scenes were inscribed on 
marble with marvellous care. Herein lies 
the value of Epigraphy. Our meaning can 
best be expressed by a comparison of Grote 
and Curtins as historians of Greece. Both 
have achieved a vivid portraiture of Athenian 
life, but they worked by different methods. 
Both were equally versed in Greek literature; 
but for its illustration Grote, for whom 
archaeology had no charm, relied on a keen 
judgment trained in the practical school of 
English politics. Curtius began as an editor 
of Greek inscriptions and writer on Greek 
topography; and to an imagination so 
schooled we owe a history which startles the 
reader by its bold reconstructions of ancient 
life. Edward Lee Hicks. 


Physiology for Practical Use. By Various 
Writers. Edited by James Hinton. In 
Two Volumes. (London : Henry S. Bang 
& Co., 1874.) 

This is a popular exposition of some of the 
principal facts of physiology, though it 
touches so many points of medicine and 
general hygiene, that the heading might 
almost be exchanged for “ Popular Medi¬ 
cine.” Mr. Hinton states in the Preface, 
that although his name appears on the title- 
page, his part in the volume has been small, 
being limited apparently to the revision of 
the several papers. Pursuing a somewhat 
different plan from that usually followed in 
physiological treatises, Mr. Hinton plunges 
at once into the nervous system and the 
organs of senses, the anatomy of which is 
given in quite sufficient detail for such a 
work, whilst generally useful knowledge in 
regard to long and short sight, cataract, &o., 
is conveyed in a very intelligible manner. 

As an example of the mode in which 
physiology is made practically useful in Mr. 
Hinton’s work, we shall transcribe a section 
on his own subject, which contains an im¬ 
portant lesson. Speaking of the cleansing 
of the ear, he remarks that the passage of 
the ear does not require cleaning by us. 
Nature undertakes that task, and. in the 
healthy state fulfils it perfectly. 

“ Her means for cleansing the ear is the wax, 
which dries up into thin scales, which peel off and 
fall away imperceptibly. In health the passage of 
the ear is never dirty, ))ut an attempt to clean it 
will infallibly make it so. Washing the ear out 
with soap and water is bad; it keeps the wax 
moist when it onght to become dry and scaly, and 
makes it absorb dust. But the most hurtful thing 
is the introduction of the comer of a towel screwed 
up, and twisting it round. This proceeding irri¬ 


tates the passage, and presses down the wax and 
flakes of skin upon the membrane of the tympanum, 
producing pain, inflammation, and deafness. Wash¬ 
ing should only extend to the outer surface, as far 
as the finger can reach.” 

In addition to such sensible writing as this 
there is at the same time in some parts an 
admixture of curious mystical writing that 
to us at least seems out of place. Thus, 
speaking of the sense of smell, the writer 
observes that “ through all antiquity not a 
temple was erected to any god that did not 
smoke with continual offerings of frankin¬ 
cense and all sweet perfumes: ” but were not 
such perfumes employed as a means of con¬ 
cealing and overpowering the vile odour of 
burning flesh, commonly offered up in such 
temples ? A good deal follows of a religions 
cast, of which we fail to see the practical 
application. Nor can we admit that plea¬ 
sure in sweet odours is fainter now than in 
past times, nor, supposing that this were 
allowed, that it is due to the development 
of music. 

We notice here and there some inaccu¬ 
racies. Thus (p. 2, vol. ii.), in speaking of the 
sudoriparous glands, it is stated that “ every 
square inch of skin is perforated by several 
thousand openings, which are the apertures 
of corresponding glands.” Now this is true 
only of the skin of the palm of the hand and 
sole of the foot, in each of which there are 
about 2,700 openings to the square inch; 
but elsewhere the number is much smaller, 
not amounting to more than 500 or GOO per 
square inch on the neck, back and thighs. 
Again, in the section on alcohol (p. 134), it 
is stated that alcohol, if not consumed, “ is 
converted into fat, and thus appropriated to 
the uses of the economy.” Surely this is erro¬ 
neous. By undergoing combustion, alcohol 
may cause the fat of the food and the hydro- 
carbonaceous materials of the albuminous 
compounds to be spared, and thus lead to the 
deposition or storing up of fat in the body ; 
but we cannot admit that alcohol can be 
“converted” into fat. The editor, how¬ 
ever, takes a generally correct view of the 
uses and actions of alcohol, classing it very 
properly with the foods. 

Taking it altogether, the book will perform 
its intended duty if it leads the popular 
mind to take some interest in the truths of 
physiology, and aids in spreading useful 
knowledge among the unlearned. 

Henry Power. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

We understand that an elaborate memoir on tbe 
Geology of the Weald, by Mr. W. Topley, will 
shortly be issued by the Geological Survey, as one 
of the volumes of its Memoirs. 

We hear that Dr. Dohm intends to make 
arrangements for a systematic observation of the 
habits of the lower marine animals kept in the 
Aquarium of the Zoological Station at Naples. As 
the collection now exhibited there is by far the 
largest ever made, many times as great as those of 
the Crystal Palace and of Brighton, which afford 
such inexhaustible amusement to their daily 
crowds of visitors, interesting and important re¬ 
sults may lie expected. Particular attention will 
be given to the numerous species never before 
kept in tanks (such as several species of Medi¬ 
terranean cuttle-fish, shell fish, corals, sea-stars, 
electric fishes, and all those transparent animals 
which inhabit the surface of the sea), and 


therefore never seen by any naturalist under 
circumstances at all approaching their natural 
conditions. 

Near the village of La Celle, not far from 
Moret, in the valley of the Seine, there occurs a 
fossiliferous deposit of tufa, which has been re¬ 
cently visited, and its fossils described, by MM. de 
Saporta, Toumouer, and de Mortillet. According 
to the description communicated by these observers 
to the Geological Society of France, the tufa is a 
yellow concretionary limestone traversed, as is so 
often the case with such rocks, by innumerable 
winding tubes of insect-larvae, of the genera 
Rhyacophila and Hydropsychis. It is believed that 
the deposit is of Quaternary or Pleistocene age, 
and according to M. de Mortillet it is pre-glacial. 
Among the vegetable remains, which have been 
diligently collected by M. Chouquet, the most 
notable are the leaves and fruit of the fig-tree 
(Ficus caricd). From the small size of the fruit, 
M. de Saporta concludes that the fig had not 
been modified by cultivation. The associated 
shells are referred’by M. Toumouer to thirty-four 
species, and with a single exception are land-shells. 
Most of the species are now living in the district; 
some, though not occurring at present in this 
area, are still found elsewhere in France; others 
again are not known in France, but are yet living 
in other parts of Europe; while a few of the 
species or varieties appear to be altogether extinct. 
The molluscan fauna concurs with the flora in 
pointing to a warmer and more southern climate 
in Central Europe. The deposit has Yielded to 
the acute observation of M. de Mortillet several 
worked flints, including one of the Moustier type. 

Our English Chalk has recently been attracting 
attention on the opposite side of the Channel, two 
papers on this formation having been read before 
the French Geological Society, and published in 
the November number of the Society’s Bulletin. 
Professor Hubert, in continuation of researches 
which he presented to the British Association at. 
the Brighton meeting, has sought to correlate the 
subdivisions of the English chalk with his classi¬ 
fication of the chalk of the Paris basin—a classifi¬ 
cation which is at once stratigraphical and palae¬ 
ontological, and which admits, according to the 
author, of wide application. In the same number 
of the Bulletin M. Charles Barrois has a note on 
the Chalk of the Isle of Wight, which he asserts 
has not received from English geologists the same 
attention that has been bestowed upon other 
formations in the island. Mr. Whitaker's writings 
on the Chalk of our southern counties are largely 
quoted by both authors. 

It has been determined- by the authorities of 
the Geological Survey of Victoria that a “ Pro- 
dromus ” shall be published, for the preliminary 
description of remarkable Victorian fossils brought 
to light during the progress of the Survey. The 
work will be issued in “ Decades,” or numbers of 
ten plates each, with corresponding letter-press. 
We have recently received the first of these de¬ 
cades, which has been prepared by Professor 
McCoy, the Palaeontologist to the Survey. It 
opens with two plates of Graptolites from the 
slaty rocks through which the gold-reefs course ; 
these fossils are of interest as being those that 
first enabled the palaeontologist to refer the 
gold-bearing slates of Victoria to the Lower 
Silurian period. In the three succeeding plates 
we find illustrations of fossil wombats from 
the gold drifts, and upon the evidence of 
these extinct marsupials it has been inferred 
that the auriferous drifts of Victoria, instead 
of being alluvial, are at least as old as our Crags. 
Following these wombats are two plates of curi¬ 
ous Volutes, which appear to place the deposits 
in which they occur on that aebateable horizon 
between the Upper Eocene and Lower Miocene, 
which the German geologists term the Oligocene 
period. Turning to plants, one plate is devoted to 
Mesozoic and one to Palaeozoic coal-plants; we 
may remark, that all the true coal of Victoria 
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appears to be of Oolitic and not of Carbonifer¬ 
ous age: the Lepidodendron here figured having 
been found in sandstones unaccompanied by coal. 
The last plate is occupied by figures of two new 
species of fossil star-fish from Upper Silurian 
beds. 

While almost every important branch of science 
has its periodical reports of progress, it is curious 
that English geologists should hitherto have been 
without any systematic work of this kind. The 
want, however, is about to be supplied by the annual 
publication of a Record of Geological Literature, 
which will be edited by Mr. W. Whitaker, of the 
Geological Survey. The first volume will contain 
short abstracts of all papers, both British and 
foreign, published during the year 1874. We 
understand that the Record will probably embrace 
the following range of subjects:—stratigraphical 
geology, arranged topographically; geology as 
applied to mining; physical geology; mineralogy 
and petrology ; and palaeontology. 

Tiib last number of the Zeitschrift d. Deutsch. 
Geolog. Gesellsch. opens with an elaborate paper by 
Dr. H. Loretz, of Munich, in which he describes in 
great detail the geological structure of the country 
around Ampezzo, lying partly in Tyrol, and partly 
in Venetia. The observations on which the paper 
is based were made in the summers of 1872'and 
1873; and the memoir has been anticipated by 
preliminary essays contributed by the author to 
the Neues Jahrbuch. The memoir which has just 
appeared is accompanied by a map of the district, 
coloured geologically, and by two plates of sec¬ 
tions. 

At a recent sitting of the German Geological 
Society, Herr Weiss exhibited a specimen of 
silicified wood from the Permian rocks of Mans- 
feld, in Prussian Saxony. Unlike most silicified 
wood, the present specimen presents on its surface 
well-preserved sculpturing, thus affording ground 
for the formation of a new species. It is described 
as Tylodendron Saxonicum. 

According to Herr F. Riimer, of Breslau, the 
skull of the musk-sheep (Ouibos moschatus), the 
most Arctic herbivorous mammal, has been de¬ 
tected among fossils from the Pleistocene loams 
of Silesia. The discovery is of some interest, in 
consequence of the limited occurrence of this 
species in Germany, three localities only having 
hitherto yielded its remains. 

It seems to be proved beyond doubt that a true 
Lepidosteus lived in the waters of the Paris basin 
during the early Tertiary period. M. Paul Gervais 
has recently announced that the ganoid fish from 
the Paris beds, described by Agassiz as Lepidotus 
Maximiliani should be referred to Lepidosteus 
Suessionensis. This correction is based upon the 
recent discovery of abundant fish-remains, in¬ 
cluding vertebrae, at Neaufies, near Gisors. It is 
well known that the genus Lepidosteus stands 
unique among fishes in having the bodies of its 
vertebrae not biconcave, but slightly concave be¬ 
hind and convex in front. The fossil vertebrae 
from the Paris basin possess precisely similar 
opisthocoelus characters. 

In the last number of the Geological Society’s 
Journal, Mr. L. C. Miall, of Leeds, describes some 
remains of Labyrinthodonta from the Keuper 
Sandstone of Warwick. The Warwick Museum 
possesses nearly all the fragments of Triassic 
Labyrinthodonts hitherto discovered in England; 
and Mr. Miall, having carefully studied this col¬ 
lection, is able to offer a critical examination of 
the fossils, and a revision of many of Professor 
Owen’s former determinations. In connexion 
with this subject we may call attention to the 
admirable report on the structure of the Laby¬ 
rinthodonts, drawn up by Mr. Miall, and recently 
printed by the British Association in the Report 
of the Bradford meeting. 

On Tuesday, November 24, the Geological 
Society of Manchester held the first meeting of 
the present session, when Mr. W. Boyd Dawkins, 


the newly-elected president, delivered the opening 
address. In this address he gave a brief analysis 
of some of the most recent additions to our know¬ 
ledge of geology in its relation to mining, en¬ 
gineering, and terrestrial physics. 

The botanical results of the exploring expedition 
in North-Western Wyoming, under Captain W. 
A. Jones, have recently been published by Dr. 
Parry in the American Naturalist. Not many 
new species were discovered, but a great number 
of interesting plants collected by Nuttall, and 
only represented in herbaria by unique specimens, 
were re-found. The tract explored comprises the 
Green River basin, the southern spurs of the 
Wind River range, and the Big Horn and Yellow¬ 
stone River basin, including the National Park. 
Only fourteen new Phanerogamia are described, 
and six new or rare Crvptogamia. No absolutely 
new types were discovered. 

The Royal Society of Arts and Sciences of 
Mauritius, which has been in existence for forty- 
two years, have sent over the seventh of the new 
series of their Transactions, which contains an 
account of the work done up to May, 1873. The 
contents are chiefly zoological and botanical. One 
of the papers is on the Vacoas growing in the 
island of Rodrigues, a place to which special at¬ 
tention has lately been directed, on account of the 
station there of the Transit of Venus observers. 

Der Naturforscher gives an account of observa¬ 
tions on the tone of waterfalls made bv Herren A. 
and E. Heim, and communicated totheNaturalllis- 
torv Society of Schaffhausen. They say a mass of 
falling water gives the chord of 0 sharp (C, E, D) 
and below these notes the non-accordant F. When 
C and D sound louder than the middle note, F 
is heard very fully. It smothers the pure chord 
of 0 sharp, so that it is no longer heard as a concord 
but as a clear rushing noise. The F is a deep dull 
humming far-resounding tone, strong in proportion 
to the mass of the falling water. If can be heard 
round rocky corners or through thick woods, and 
at a distance at which the other notes are im¬ 
perceptible. Besides F, C and G are heard. E is 
alwavs weak, and the ear scarcely recognises it in 
small falls. The notes C, E, G, F, belong to all 
rushing water, and in great falls often in different 
octaves. Small falls often give the same tones 
one, two, or three octaves higher. No other tones 
can be found. In strong falls F is the easiest to 
hear; in all weak ones 0. On first attempts to dis¬ 
tinguish the notes, 0 is usually the most readily re¬ 
cognised, and as each note is accompanied by its 
octave, it is often difficult to decide which 0, G, 
or F is heard. Persons with musical ears attempt¬ 
ing to sing near a rushing water spontaneously use 
the key of 0 sharp, or of F sharp if near a heavy 
thundering fall. Other keys give an ugly discord. 
Experiments with other fluids are suggested to see 
if they give notes differing from those of water. 

According to Der Naturforscher, Herr W. 
Hoffmeisterhas investigated the movements of the 
threads of Spirogyra princeps (Yauch), one of the 
fresh-water Algae. Placing a thick bundle of the 
Spirogyra in a glass vessel, he noticed that after 
being quiet for a minute or so, single threads crept 
out on all sides bending themselves in all sorts 
of ways. In from one to two hours all separated 
and spread themselves pretty uniformly through 
the water. In three hours some of the threads 
began to climb up the side of the vessel. They 
kept both ends in the water and curved the 
middle part so as to project above the surface. 
Thread joined to thread in this position, forming 
groups all round the glass, the projecting parts 
being 25-33 mm. above the surface of the water. 
Light was not found to affect this movement, 
which could be carried on in complete darkness. 
Single threads placed in a porcelain dish with a 
flat bottom showed the movements to consist in 
bendings and straightenings in one plane without 
any axial rotation. The movements are not con¬ 
stant. For a quarter or half an hour the threads 
may remain in one place, or move so little that 


it can only be detected by using a micrometer, 
and then suddenly spring into activity. The 
movements occur through changes in the dimen- ' 
sions of the cell membrane, and as that possesses 
a double refractive power, Herr Hoffmeister ex¬ 
amined it with a polarising apparatus and found 
its growth lengthwise to occur “in a very broad 
zone of the side surface except in a narrow ring- 
shaped region bordering on the partition walls’” 
The motion is thus produced by unequal longi¬ 
tudinal growth of the sides of the threads. 

In a letter to Mr. Langley, published in Compt.es 
Rendus, October 12, M. Faye returns to bis 
question of the resemblance between sun spots, 
whirlwinds, and cyclones. lie attributes the un¬ 
willingness of astronomers to accept his views to 
want of sufficient knowledge of the terrestrial 
phenomena, which he says have not, on account of 
their complication, been sufficientlv studied ma¬ 
thematically, and which he considers have been 
regarded far too superficially. Since Carring¬ 
ton’s discovery of unequal velocities in contigu¬ 
ous zones of the sun’s photosphere, gyratory cur¬ 
rents would be expected in the sun by any one 
familiar with hydraulics. He points to an essen¬ 
tial distinction between gyrations with horizontal 
axes, or axes variously inclined, and whirling 
movements with vertical axes. The first, he 
says, are unstable and tend to form spiroidal 
layers in fluid masses, which are soon decomposed 
and destroyed, while the second can take a regular 
geometrical figure and are astonishingly stable. 
He does not wish to exclude the former move¬ 
ments, which are commonly recognised as tumul¬ 
tuous, from consideration, and he recalls an 
experiment he formerly exhibited to M. Plateau 
showing that movements of that kind combined 
with the properties of liquid fibns give rise to 
emulsions of fatty bodies in serous fluids, which 
may be decomposed by other modes of agitation. 
He considers that a new chapter of mechanism 
should be written devoted to gyrations with ver¬ 
tical axes, whirlpools, waterspouts, typhoons and 
cyclones, and lastly sun spots. This paper must 
lie taken in conjunction with the explanations in 
Comptes Rendus for August 3, in which M. Faye 
gave elaborate explanations of a series of drawings 
which he now states will be published. It would 
exceed the space we can give to the subject to 
attempt a resumi of the two papers, but the follow¬ 
ing passage from the last one will explain the main 
facts on which he relies. He says:— 

“ If a powder is thrown into a natural or artificial 
whirlpool, its form becomes visible, and it is seen to 
be that of a reversed cone elongated downwards like a 
funnel. It will be noticed to produce a circular and 
conical depression on the surface of the liquid, which 
changes to a jet ( saitlie ), quickly effaced when the 
whirling ceases, and the surrounding fluid flows 
towards the axis to re-establish the equilibrium. The 
observer will bo ablo to verify the angular accelera¬ 
tion of particles ns they approach tho axis, and also 
that the motion is propagated from above downwards, 
and the forco stored up in the vortex is finally trans¬ 
ported to the base und exhausts itself in a raking move¬ 
ment. Not only are tho dust particles carried down¬ 
wards, but, as General Morin has shown, swimmers 
and even vessels,- or, according to M. Uelgrand, ice- 
flakes, are violently drawn into this sort of gulf, which 
only permits their re-ascent after having swallowed 
them up. A still more perfect representation may be 
obtained by Be Maistro’s plan of throwing oil upon 
the water, when it wilt be carried downwards and re¬ 
mount in bubbles round the whirlpool.” 

The Journal of the German Oriental Society 
(xxviii. 1) contains a number of interesting 
papers. Bacher contributes some critical enquiries 
into the Targum of the Prophets, from which he 
concludes that the variants in the Codex Reuch- 
lini belong to the older translations before the 
present text had been stereotyped, adding that the 
same holds good for the Targum on the Penta¬ 
teuch of the fragments of the Jerusalem Targum. 
Blau gives a Palmyrene inscription and bas-relief 
commemorating two children, Hiibschmann some 
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contributions to the explanation of the Avesta, 
and Pratorius discusses the meaning of four As¬ 
syrian words. Niildeke determines the position 
of the Babylonian town Vologesias and other 
points of Oriental geography, Aufrecht examines 
the commentaries on the Amarakosha, and Schrader 
criticises the translation of Assyrian passages 
given by Pratorius in the preceding number of 
the Journal. Stickel describes six gold coins of 
the U-khane, and Wright sends a note on the 
Phoenician inscription Melitensis Quinta, together 
with a copy of it. Motes and correspondence fill 
the rest of the Journal, among which may be 
mentioned an attempt on Schlottniann’s part to 
uphold the genuineness of the “ Moabite ” pottery. 

Dr. Don'xer's “ Comparative Dictionary of the 
Finnic-Ugrian Languages” (Verglet'chendes Jf'or- 
terbuch der Fiimisch-Ugrisrhen Sprachen) Part I. 
which has lately been published, will need no re¬ 
commendation to Turanian scholars; but the 
general philologist, who is less likely to be ac¬ 
quainted with it, will lind in it much that is in¬ 
teresting and valuable. The author hopes to 
bring out the Second Part of the work before the 
end of the present vear, and will follow it up by 
a review of the Finnic suffixes with all their 
phonetic changes. It is a fortunate omen for phi¬ 
lology that attention is being at last turned to the 
Turanian languages, since it is in them that many 
of the secrets of speech are locked up. Scientific 
works like the one before us are doing the work 
that Diez has done for modern Romanic, and 
Curtius for ancient Aryan, and are laying a sound 
basis for the prosecution of researches which the 
discovery of Accadian has opened up. One of the 
facts brought out in thi8 Comparative Dictionary 
is that the Ugrian roots are not the crystallised 
entities they have been supposed to be, but that 
they display a weakening and strengthening of 
the vowel of the root similar to the weakening and 
puna of Indo-European grammar. Dr. Donner 
not unfrequently quotes roots and words from 
Samoyed, Turkish, Rnd Mongolian, which may be 
compared with those of the Ugrian dialects. His 
arrangement is excellent; in fact, nothing can be 
clearer than the system he has adopted. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 
Society of Biblical Archaeology ( Tuesday, 
December 1, 1874). 

S. Biitcn, LL.D., F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 
The following papers were then read:—1. “On a 
Mythological Inscription on the Tomb of Seti I. 
at Thebes.” Par Edouard Maville, Geneve.—In 
this paper the author begins by referring to the 
primitive deification of physical causes, and their 
gods then influencing human affairs, whereby 
(with the aid of the poets) mythology became so 
interesting to its believers. He obtained squeezes 
from the original inscriptions at Thebes, formerly 
known to be perfect, but now mutilated by the 
Arabs, who nocturnally abstract pieces for sale to 
tourists, in spite of the Khedive’s orders to the 
contrary. This inscription, which belongs to the 
archaic period, represents Ra, as the creator of 
mankind, being so disgusted with their insolence, 
that he resolved to exterminate them: but pre¬ 
viously convokes an assembly of the other gods to 
take their advice; his father Nun in this council on 
their behalf urges him to this step, and the goddess 
Tefnut descends as Iiathor for that purpose. The 
massacre makes human blood flow to Heliopolis. 
Ra afterwards repents, and orders certain deities to 
drink up the inundated country; to gather at Ele¬ 
phantine a quantity of fruits, which, mixed with 
the said human blood, fills 7,000 vases, the sight of 
which number rejoices Ra, and the human race 
reappears. Ra swears with uplifted hand not to 
kill mankind again. These otter their warrior aid 
to Ra against his foes, the barbarians of the date- 
fields at Amu : who are subdued. Ra soon tires 
of human societv, re-ascends fatigued into heaven 
on the back of the Cow-transformed goddess Nut: 


previously granting to his favourite Thoth a field 
with Aalu flowers; the ibis and cranes; the solar 
and lunar orbs and stars, &c., which appear imme¬ 
diately at his wish. lie also gives commands to Seb 
with regard to the serpents he carries about him. 
M. Naville points to the separation of the human 
race, who drank from the Nile-water, from others 
who drank from well-water, as indicative of the 
outside Libyans and Arabians from the true 
Egyptians. He suggests that the latter, as Typlio- 
nian men, were not extinguished, and thinks 
human victims were originally sacrificed asTvpho- 
nian foes, and pleasing to the great god Ra. The 
inscription concludes with precepts for the purifi¬ 
cation of the intending reader of this most sacred 
record. lie quotes Plutarch, Porphyry, and 
Seleucus as authorities for human immolations at 
Heliopolis, which this record, he supposes, was to 
abolish. The resemblance to Jupiter commanding 
Saturn, and scriptural analogies, is very striking. 

2. “ On a Monument of Ifnremhebi.” By S. 
Birch, LL.D.—The paper contained an account of 
an inscription relating to the coronation of the 
monarch Haremhebi, or Horns. The principal 
points of interest are the mention of the cere¬ 
monies in honour of the king, and his restoration 
of the worship of the god Ammon, which had 
been overthrown by the heretical worshippers of 
the sun’s disk. The endowments of the temple of 
Ammon at Thebes, Heliopolis, and Memphis are 
also alluded to in the inscription. 

Geological Society ( Wednesday, Dec. 2). 

J. Evans, Esq.,F.R.S., President, in the Chair. A 
femur of a new Dinosaur, found in the Oxford Clay 
of Great Gransdcn, Cambridgeshire, was described 
by Mr. H. G. Seeley. The bone is in the Wood- 
wardian Museum at Cambridge, and is the only 
known specimen. Mr. Seeley has given to this 
undescribed Dinosaur the name of Cryptosawrus 
eumerus. Dr. H. Hicks, having continued his 
researches on the old rocks of Pembrokeshire, read 
a paper “On the Succession of the Ancient Rocks 
in the Vicinity of St. David's.” A ridge of meta- 
morphic rocks, perhaps of Laurentian age, with a 
north-east and south-west trend, forms an anti¬ 
clinal axis; and on the slope of this ridge there 
lies uncon formablv a vast series of rocks extending 
from the Longmynd to the Llandeilo groups, 
without any well-defined interruptions. The 
Longmynd group is succeeded by the Menevian, 
which has been so well worked out bv Dr. 
Hides, and these two groups may be taken to 
form the Lower Cambrian series. The Mene¬ 
vian rocks are followed by the Lingula flags, 
and these by the Tremadoc group. Above the 
Tremadoc come two great series, which, not 
having been previously studied in detail, were 
specially described in the present paper. The 
lower group, for which the author used Professor 
Sedgwick's term—the Arenig—consists mainly of 
black slates, capable of division, on palaeon¬ 
tological evidence, into three sections—an upper, a 
middle, and a lower Arenig group. Lying upon 
these slates are the Llandeilo rocks, also capable 
of arrangement in three stages. The lowest group 
consists of black slates, interstratified with vol¬ 
canic ash; the middle group of calcareous shales 
and flags, associated with compact limestones; 
and the upper group, like the lower, of slates and 
eruptive rocks. A large number of fossils have 
been obtained from these ancient deposits, showing 
a richer fauna than had been previously known on 
these horizons. They are chiefly graptolites, trilo- 
bites, and brachiopods, and include many new 
species. The paper naturally reopened the old 
controversy as to where the line should be drawn 
separating the Cambrian from the Silurian system. 
In spite of slight palaeontological breaks, at the 
top of the Menevian and top of the Tremadoc 
groups, it was maintained that the whole series 
formed one grand natural system of rocks. 


FINE ART. 

THE SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTS. 

It would be difficult to imagine a moro vacuous 
and purposeless exhibition than the one which 
opened in Suilblk Street on November 30—pur¬ 
poseless save that bad painters, after producing 
their objectionable works, feel a natural desire to 
sell them, and somehow, we suppose, they find, 
to some considerable extent, a market in this 
Gallery ; though who the purchasers can be is a 
question to puzzle one before the solution comes, 
and to make one low-spirited afterwards. The 
number of exhibited works, in oil and water¬ 
colour, is no less than 007. 

The best of the figure-pictures in oil is, no 
doubt, the Ecclesiastics of Mr. Calthrop, repre¬ 
senting the friars of a Franciscan convent accom¬ 
panying a church dignitary, who has come to con¬ 
duct the service, and to make a visit of inspection. 
The brush-work of this picture is equally easy 
and efficient, the groined stono-sm-face solid and 
in good tone, and the figures well characterised 
both singly and as a group. Mr. Calthrop has & 
safe future before him, if only he will avoid re¬ 
peating one class of subject till it becomes thread¬ 
bare and mechanical. After this it is not easy 
to find anything else to mention with decided 
encomium; certainly not the large figure of a 
woman, or “nymph,” robed in white, painted 
by Mr. J. H. Walker, and named Preparing for a 
Festival. Mr. W. A. Walker sends another of 
the less insignificant figure-pictures, Eel dole* 
tempo della prima etade ; a sort of classical idyl, in 
which a nude youth of some fourteen years of age has 
been blowing bubbles, companioned by an almost 
equally nude girl of like age. In such a collec¬ 
tion as the present, this work deserves mention, 
but cannot secure commendation. Mr. H. Ala¬ 
baster sends a composition of Iphigenia proceed¬ 
ing to the place of sacrifice. This appears to be 
the work of a beginner, and is in some degree 
promising. The grouping is better than merely 
commonplace, and the intention is serious, aiming 
both at simple nature and at grace. The handling 
is flat; the colour, if neutral, not unpleasing. 
Another smaller picture by this gentleman, Ruth, 
has no importance. Summer Eve. in the Garden 
of a London Hospital, by Mr. Bauerle, is not 
wanting in appropriate sentiment, and is other¬ 
wise agreeable—least so in colour. The Fisher- 
Maid is an odd performance by Mr. A. Thompson 
—not a good one. We see here a Japanese or 
Chinese damsel, far from correct in ethnical type, 
standing to angle on a stone in the shallows of a 
measureless river; on another contiguous stone, a 
white stork poses upon one leg. Mr. Morgan, as 
usual, contributes works of a humourous or 
matter-of-fact character. The best of these is 
named The Times: it pourtrays the interior of 
a country-town hotel, overlooked by the town- 
hall: a farmer is expressing to a clergyman his 
views of public affairs, consequent upon the read¬ 
ing of the morning's newspaper. This picture is 
cleverly lighted, and is in other respects a sober, 
accurate, and successful piece of work. Another 
painting of very considerable excellence in point of 
literal and facile truth of expression is An Incident 
during the Shah's Visit, showing a number of more 
or less ragged boys who have climbed a tree, and 
are bawling out their uncouth salutations to the 
(here unseen) potentate. The composition of this 
picture, necessarily peculiar, is quite good enough 
to match with its expression: but the whole thing 
is made repulsively ugly, the colour being more 
particularly at fault. 

In this gallery there is a very large proportion 
of female exhibitors, and they, on the whole, 
compare well with the males. We can cite Miss 
M. Backhouse, Girl with Strawberries, a rather 
large picture, not unskilful; Miss E. Mitchell, 
The Departure, showing a lady who is about to 
descend the moveable platform which leads down 
to the deck of a steamer at Boulogne, or some 
such French sea-town; Miss B. Meyer, The 
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Duchess of Gloucester doing Penance, in which, 
though tiie executive power is of the most 
rudimentary hind, the incident is well con¬ 
veyed in some of its details; Miss A. Smith, 
Give us this Dag our daily Bread, a picture care¬ 
fully painted, and not so absolutely squalid as to 
cease to be pathetic, representing two miserable 
children, a brother and sister, who pray in their 
garret before going out on their quest after pence, 
the boy as a crossing-sweeper, and the girl as a 
flower or watercress seller; Miss M. Godsall, 
FHoretta, a large head of a warm-complexioned 
girl about sixteen years of age, in which the look 
of fresh-natured na'iveti is pleasantly conveyed; 
Miss M. Thomas, The Fisherman's Daughter, well 
modelled, and in other respects careful. When 
we proceed to the water-colour section of the 
figure-subjects, we still find the ladies active ; see 
the female head by Miss F. Sothern (No. 672); 

• The Spanish Fruit-seller of Miss E. Alldridge, an 
audacious sort of large glowing sketch, not free 
from slovenliness, yet showing perception and 
talent; and the Juliet of Miss M. James, which 
we may observe cannot surely be meant for 
Shakespeare's Juliet. Still among the water¬ 
colours, we come upon one of the best things in 
the exhibition, Mr. (Donaldson’s Love-Song, Time, 
of the Thirty Years' War: picturesque in its 
treatment of the ancient German town, and the 
serenading party, and flushed, as usual in Mr. 
Donaldson's work, with the richest hues of the 
palette—not, however, on the whole, among his 
happiest performances. The Politician, by Mr. 
Ker—an old man with his newspaper—is credit¬ 
ably done. 

Two of the principal landscapes (oil-colour) 
are by Mr. G. Harvey and Mr. 0. L. Jones. A 
Riverside, Morning, by the former, shows the 
matin mist and coolness of a summer day which 
will be hot ere noon, and a woman raking hay; 
the impression of the scene is true, but the exe¬ 
cution is not carried far. Mr. Jones’s Scene mi 
the Stour, Wimbome, far the better of the two, is 
wrought with a strong, precise hand, and a good 
faculty of realisation; we see the narrow river 
crossed by a contrary tangle of weeds, its flat and 
curving banks, and the distant church. The 
following also deserve inspection: — Penstone, 
Dewy Eve, farm-buildings and calves, small and 
well handled ; W. L. \\ yllie, Le Palais du Franc, 
Bruges, and View of Ghent ; C. W. Wyllie, The 
Summer of St. Martin, and Amhleteuse Harbour 
(these four small works look exceptionally artistic 
amid their surroundings here) ; Peel, The Mawd- 
dach Valley, Forth Wales-, Garraway, A Breton 
Religious Procession, Pont Aven, Finistere —a land¬ 
scape with figures arranged with a right sense of the 
picturesque; Aumonier, Departing Day, Britten, 
The Hidden Path, in which we see a lady in« litter, 
with two horsemen, winding up a secluded road 
which slopes upwards from near the sea-shore—a 
well-designed and interesting little picture; E. Ellis, 
Autumn Fields, grey and harmonious in its uncon- 
spicuous colour, the handling rather too hurried; 
A. H. Moore, The Entrance to Loch Rian, the 
work apparently of a youug executant, good in 
diflused but subdued light; Laugdale, Sunset mi 
the Heath ; .1. W. B. Knight, A Welsh Farm 
among the Hills, with numerous pigeons, and a 
true air of rural remoteness ; Twilight at Criccieth, 
simple and dignified in tone and handling; T. J. 
Ellis, Btmain Hill, Perthshire : Hayes, O'er Moss 
and Fell ; “i glesias, Evening of Life, Fonrich, 
good in tone and keeping. Four of the more in¬ 
teresting water-colour landscapes are the View of 
Ludlow from the Old Bridge, and Street in Ludloic, 
by Mr. Donaldson ; On the Coast at Towyn, Forth 
Wales, by Mr. Budge; and Scene of the late 
Explosion in Regent's Park, by Miss Turek. 

Mdme. Arendrup exhibits Sheep in the Desert, 
Sunset, which, without special merit, has an un¬ 
common aspect, suitable to its subject. She had 
so many Children she didn't know what to do is a 
somewhat quaintly amusing picture of a duck and 
her brood on the water, by Mr. Dollman; and 


Caught in the Act, by Mr. Charlton, treats forcibly 
the wrangle of two dogs over a bone. A Mouse¬ 
trap, by Mr. Childs, is a well-painted presentment, 
in water-colour, of a barn-owl watching a mouse, 
its purposed prey. The Study of Honeysuckles and 
Roses, by Mrs. Stillman, shows the superiority, 
especially as regards colour, with which floral 
material can be treated by a lady whose gifts in 
figure-subjects of an elevated class have often been 
evinced. W. M. Rossetti. 


THE MEDAL FOR M. COROT. 

Paris : November 23, 1874. 

I have once already spoken of our great and 
beloved landscai>e-painter Corot, a propos of the 
medals awarded by the jury at the last Salon. 
Public opinion was unanimous in selecting for the 
gold medal [an artist in his eightieth year, who 
exhibited two landscapes which may be reckoned 
among the freshest and noblest of iris works, and 
the whole of whose life has been spent in the 
pursuit of art, unsullied by intrigue or unworthy 
concession. 

The jury is elected by a special electoral body, 
composed of members of the Institute and of their 
pupils, of artists who have received decorations 
or medals—in fact, of a body of men which, feeling 
itself superior to the public and even to the ad¬ 
ministration, and voting by ballot, can commit 
any excess of power with impunity. Its presi¬ 
dents, with two members chosen by lot from each 
section, awarded this gold medal to M. Gdroine. 

I have no leisure at the present moment to 
pause to discuss M. Gdrdme’s work. The oppor¬ 
tunity will come some day. I shall criticise 
it the more severely in proportion to the com¬ 
manding and profitable position which M. Gerome 
has secured at the Institute and the picture shops. 
Suffice it now to say that M. Gerome had so 
little reckoned on such an excess of honour that 
his first wish was to decline it. He has been 
overwhelmed with medals at every exhibition. 
These pictures were, both in size and subject, 
very second-rate specimens of his work. He was 
fully aware that such a distinction would centre 
upon him the impartial eyes of criticism, and that 
he would be stripped of some of his plumes there¬ 
by. He accepted, according to rumour, to gratify 
his father-in-law, the head of the house of Goupil, 
the wealthy picture-dealers. But I am inclined to 
believe that he wished to avoid exposing too 
openly the fault just committed by his confreres 
through excess of zeal. Had he done so, he 
would have given the final blow to the present 
constitution of the jury, already seriously menaced, 
aud would have got into trouble with the ad¬ 
ministration, whicli had been very deservedly 
galled by the refusal of an independent jury to 
award him the “ prix du salon ” newly established 
by M. de Chennevieres. 

Our press rang with the scandal, for a scandal it 
was. The medal of honour is, according to the 
terms of its institution, to be awarded to the 
author of “ the most eminent work of the Salon.” 
The Director of Fine Arts undertakes to have it 
engraved. There was clearly shown the great 
danger to the State of yearly interference with 
artists and their affairs. The multitude cannot 
but understand that the State delegates its rights 
to a jury, and endorses all that jury’s verdicts. 
What were the feelings of the public which 
pressed round M. Gerome’s three pictures, all three 
commended bv a large plncard to its very best 
attention P Why, said they, they are constantly 
talking to us in official documents, in books patro¬ 
nised by the ministry, in semi-official papers, of 
“ high art,” i.e., of an art which seeks only for 
heroic subjects, and represents them on large sur¬ 
faces, and here is the State rewarding by the vote 
of its special jury mere anecdote painting—a Fre¬ 
deric the Great with mud on his boots, a hump¬ 
backed Molicre, and a Father Joseph coming down 
a staircase in a boulevard melodrama. Why, 
added the public, does not independent criticism 


bly declare again and again that the greatest artist is 
•se- he who joins most heart to most science, who is 
nt, ever saturating himself with the study of Nature, 
se, who creates a tradition instead of being in craven 
mil subjection thereto; who sees in his palette a 
ty, means of expression whose material conditions 
ral are closely allied to the moral beauty of the work P 
in and have not the artists who form the electoral body 
■en crowned works the meaning of which can only be 
guessed at with the help of a printed explanation 
—works which do not even make historical cha¬ 
racters their central point, and bring them before 
us in a burlesque form; works which are less like 
[ painting than the toys that convicts carve in 
n( j cocoa-nut during their leisure hours, and the 
colouring of which violates every law of the 
)n grammar of art P 

kg So said the public. Immediately the admirers 
k 0 of Corot and the landscape-painters, who had felt 
e( j the cruel blow which the Institute or its clients 
I1( j intended to strike at landscape-painting by its re- 
he jection in the person of one of its most illustrious 
j lv living representatives, the admirers of Corot and 
artists of character opened a subscription for the 
[ v purpose of presenting the master with a medal. 
■D Under the Empire the subscription would have 
ng been a failure. This time—we mention it as a 
little indication that the French character is 
j) growing loftier and more robust—it has produced 
more than 4.000 francs. We have already re- 
3 ;_ ceived remittances from England, with letters 
c k that increased their value twofold. Your country¬ 
men have recognised the fact that genius is an 
international inheritance. I hope that fresh sub- 
scribers will yet add their names to this list, 
se which will be copied on parchment and presented 
n _ to the aged master to be preserved by him and 
uo bequeathed to his family as a patent of nobility. 
3S Subscriptions will be received in Loudon by M. 
S( j Durand-Ruel, or by any French artist, who will 
at send us the amount before December 15. 
en During the last few days the Committee has 
, n . assembled to arrange the final details. Itscom- 
,t position was as follows. The president was M. 
as Marcotte, an amateur and old friend of Corot; its 
re members, Jules Dupre, the stirring landscape 
at painter, who gives his works the stamp of such 
e _ deep emotion; Charles Daubigny, who has often 
fy gone to paint the Thames below London; II. 
il Daumier, the great caricaturist, who has lately all 
t 0 but lost his sight, and who, not satisfied with his 
10 powerful lithographs, also paints in water-colours 
ca and oil; Arthur Stevens, lover of the elegances of 
j 0 modern life; Roybet, whose genius as a colourist 
at is ridding itself by degrees of too strong con- 
q trnsts; Edouard Frere, whose sentimental scenes 
1 _ are known to you; and lastly, the writer of these 
i v lines. An old friend of Corot, a sculptor, M. 
to Geoffroy-Dechaume, brought to the meeting the 
model of a small medallion after the taste and tra¬ 
dition of the scarce and beautiful medals of the 
it end of the French Middle Ages; that is, in high 
le relief delicately modelled, and more simple in 
le style than the always pouting medallions of the 
Pisans and the Paduans. On the reverse is a 
it palette with a crown and a branch of laurel, and 
it an inscription. On the obverse is the profile, 

[, energetic, expressive, and gentle, of Corot; his 
,t ear pointed like that of a faun; his projecting fore- 
:3 head the seat of absolute conviction; his eves 
8- bent into a glance now frank as that of a child, 

fi now resolute as that of a good workman; his lips 
half-open ; his powerful jaw and his colourless 
jt and silky hair, which softens what we might 
y term the too-pronounced expression of the face, 
were it not for the plavs of feature which modify 
)f it from moment to moment, like clouds passing 
, r between the sun and a landscape. 

Corot is candour and firmness itself. No man 
e is so easily moved ; but nothing in the world has 
■- availed to induce him to paint otherwise than he 
i- paints; neither penury, nor rejection at the hands 
u of the juries, nor the denial of his talent and 
r, his method for forty years, nor the insulting 
a counsels of pedantic criticism, which was per- 
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petually dinning- in his ears that he was wanting 
in finish, nor the league of great dealers to pre¬ 
vent his works from finding their way into the 
great collections. His rehabilitation, which only 
dates from ten years back, has neither infatuated 
nor astonished him. His only mistake is in 
putting forth too many sketches, which are full, 
indeed, of exquisite suggestions, but would havo 
required a few hours more to pass into the stage 
of complete pictures. Now, when they are placed 
in his hands, he acknowledges as much, and 
touches them up with a delicacy incredible in 
one who bears the burden of eighty years. 

Ilis conversation is typical. One day I was 
praising the lightness of his foliage. “ Yes, yes,” 
said he; “ the birds must be able to flv through 
the branches.” Another day I saw at his house a 
young merchant from Bordeaux, who—partly, no 
doubt, on the faith of some critic—had asked 
him for a picture to be placed among his bride's 
wedding presents. Corot, after keeping him 
waiting for two years, at last gave him the pic¬ 
ture. “ Y'ou see, sir,” said Corot, skipping about 
in the studio, dressed in a long grey blouse, with 
a little striped cotton cap on the top of his head, 
and a pipe in his mouth, “ you see, sir, it is Nature 
celebrating her bridal.” In fact, it was Spring— 
Florial, as the republican Calendar had it—dawn 
still enfolding the distant hills with the mists of 
morning, the water rippling beneath the warm 
breeze, the woods awaking to the song of birds. 
Nothing could express more powerfully the pro¬ 
mise of a happy day. For two years had he been 
seeking for this motive, so tenderly allegorical. 

His language is wonderfully full of imagery. 
He exaggerates like a woman bent upon lying. 
He told me one day that noises in the country 
are much louder than all the noises of the 
town. True; but this i3 how he proved it: “ 1 
was seated under some willows on the bank of a 
stream: I was quietly painting; when suddenly 
1 heard a thunder-clap ! It was a swarm of bees 
that had just settled on the willow branches above 
my head.'’ Corot’s whole self may be perceived 
in the quality of these sensations and recollections. 

He is returning from the country to settle at 
Paris. He has brought back studies as fresh and 
as firm as those of his prime. But he is visibly 
depressed. The death of a deeply-loved sister has 
been a great blow. Once so active, smiling and 
chatty, he remains in his chair with his arms 
hanging down, speaking of the sad things that 
await the aged. When M. Marcotte told him 
that we wished to present him with this medal at 
a banquet, and when it was proposed also to 
organise a regular exhibition of bis works, he 
withdrew from these proofs of cordiality and 
esteem on the pretext of weariness. But we 
must hope that his astonishing vigour of frame 
and constitution will enable him to triumph over 
this momentary crisis. 

Though he declares himself the pupil of Bertin, 
one of the most utter nullities among the classical 
landscape-painters of the Restoration, though he 
went to Italy in 1826, and spent long years in the 
country, and though be brought back with him a 
certain portion of that academic bad taste which 
infected the Flemings in the seventeenth century, 
and almost all our own artists, likea malaria, Corot's 
genius is essentially the child of the races of the 
North. He has our inquisitive passion for mists 
pierced by the sun. His imagination delights to 
follow men and things beyond the limits of vision, 
into those distances or beneath those shadows 
which magnify them or swallow them up. He has 
the notion of those four seasons, unknown to the 
men of the South, especially the notion of Spring, 
the most heart-stirring of all, the most fruitful in 
intellectual activity, the secret of the infinite 
charm of the great romantic writers in France and 
England. He adores light, hut light diffused, and 
without sharpness or brilliancy. lie sees beauty 
in mass rather than in detail. ITis work shows 
in many points an nstonishing affinity with the 
musical work of Weber. 


What he brought back from Italy, elthough 
executed at the time of life when a man’s powers 
are in full activity, is less great, less complete, 
than what he has painted in France, especially in 
the suburbs of Pans, whose lilac sky streaked with 
white clouds he has caught so well. Still I have 
seen the Mediterranean as I see it at the present 
moment in a little study made at early morning, in 
1834, on the shores of the Gulf of Genoa: the 
strand and the water are light and creamy, like iced 
cafe au lait in a crystal cup. But I prefer him in 
tliis scholarly, supple, firm, and subtle study of 
the Pont de Gretz, a village near Fontainebleau. 
This painting seems to follow as if by magic the 
course of Apollo’s car. The heaven is soft as a 
plate of silver-gilt slightly worn. In hours of 
melancholy, when the brain and hand are weary, 
when one is lost in building castles in the air, and 
in bitter memories, this landscape continues to 
live. Wonderful phenomenon ! this heaven throbs 
and vibrates like my floating thought, while the 
real sky, of which I catch glimpses above the roofs 
between the chimneys, shows nothing but dead 
tints floating on a pale background. 

I have seen in England, at the Royal Academy 
Exhibitions, and in his own studio, to which 
Frederick Leighton had taken me, a landscape 
painter who recalled Corot. It was Mason. But 
the figures which he introduced into his effects of 
sky and wide landscape, though otherwise nobly 
poetical, tended too much to distract the attention 
to their own profit. 

I will not exhaust to-day all that might be said 
of this master, whose position is henceforward 
marked in the history of our school. His work 
is like those exquisite liqueurs which are only to 
be quailed in small draughts. 

As I have a blank page, and as there is no 
other important news in art, I will take the 
liberty of mentioning an event of some literary 
interest. 

M. Auguste Vacquerie, the witty and cou¬ 
rageous editor of the Rappel, has just published, in 
an octavo volume, a piece which in 1848 obtained 
the honours of a great failure. It is this Tragal¬ 
dabas , “ a facetious drama ” in its first ultra- 
ronmutie text, now a fanciful comedy, highly 
amusing, highly original, and vastly superior in 
form to all those bourgeois comedies which for 
twenty years have occupied the stage at the 
Theatre Franyais. M. Vacquerie, after an interval 
of six-and-twentv years, has now thoroughly re¬ 
cast it, without, however, modifying the original 
conception. 

Tragaldabas is a being full of vices, sensual, a 
wine-bibber, gluttonous, a babbler, a little of a 
thief, and a great deal of a coward. He is, to 
outward appearances, the husband of Dona 
Oaprina, who is not really and truly his wife, but 
his cousin, a young girl of Cadiz in fabulous times, 
who, in order to select a husband at her leisure, 
has assumed this character of a married woman. 
Her supposed condition attracts all the gallants to 
her side, and allows them to speak without dis¬ 
guise. A young lord, sceptical and handsome, 
Don Eliseo, hovers round the beauty like a moth 
round a candle. Far from wishing to see her be¬ 
come a widow, he takes the utmost care of Tragal¬ 
dabas, and even fights duels for him, for the more 
sense of protection the fool feels, the more 
recklessly tie embarks upon improbable and dan¬ 
gerous enterprises. It is in the development of 
this character and situation that the whole point 
of the comedy consists. In the end love triumphs, 
as it ought, over all their tricks. Dona Oaprina 
is smitten with a serious passion for Eliseo, who 
no longer shuns marringe with her. Tragaldabas 
is allowed to plunge into a frightful affair with a 
Matamore, Don Minotoro, whose mistress he is 
courting, and who satisfies himself for the first 
time with chopping olf one of his ears. To get 
rid of the puppy, some money is thrust into his 
pocket, and he is sewn up in the skin of an ass— 
a witty ass, which would make the fortune of 
any company of mountebanks. 

D 


In 1848, Frederick Lemaitre exaggerated the 
burlesque side of his part. lie went so far as to 
come on the stage after a real and prolonged tete- 
a-tete with several bottles of wine. The public 
flew into a passion with author and actor at once. 
The uproar was indescribable. In vain M. 
Vacquerie had in the theatre Victor Hugo, Theo- 

S hile Gautier, Balzac, Champfleury, Tbdodore 
e Banville, Mdme. George Sand to back him -, 
the piece was performed once only. It was after¬ 
wards assailed with the grossest insults. One 
must read it to judge how artistic and original 
it is. 

Last year M. Vacquerie published a volume of 
highly original poems entitled Mrs premieres 
ounces de Paris, lie is a man of very agreeable 
manners. He has always loyally obeyed his con¬ 
victions. When Eugene Delacroix was the victim 
of the most triumphant calumnies of the Acade¬ 
micians, his pictures found a purchaser in M. 
Vacquerie. Justice has come. He now possesses 
a collection of masterpieces, which are worth a 
thousand times the price he paid for them. He 
will not part with them. Ph. Buxitv. 


ART SALES. 

Onk of the most important sales of prints that 
have occurred for a considerable time was that 
held by Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, 
on Friday and Saturday of last week. It consisted 
of the second portion of the collection formed by 
Hugh Howard at the beginning of the last cen¬ 
tury, and included no less than two hundred and 
twenty examples of the etchings of Rembrandt. 
A few drawings by Old Masters were also included 
in the sale. One, which was ascribed to Rem¬ 
brandt, and which agreed in subject with the 
right-hand portion of one of his most famous 
prints —The Large. Landscape, with Cottage mid 
Dutch Barn —fetched 17 gs. A sheet of studies 
by Albert Diirer for a well-known engraving— 
that described by Bartsch as La Sainte Famille au 
Papillon —was knocked down at 31/. A drawing 
of Claude’s—a studv for one of Sir William 
Miles's pictures at Leigh Court—was knocked 
down at 221. But the interest centred in the 
etchings of Rembraudt. Twenty of his own 
portraits were offered for competition. Of these 
the finest seemed that portrait known as Rem¬ 
brandt Leaning on a Stone Sill. It is one of not 
many portraits of himself in which he has mixed 
grace with vigour and thoughtfulness. The im¬ 
pression sold was in the second state, and was 
knocked down to Colnaglii for 43/. The collec¬ 
tion, though pretty strong in Rembrandt's portraits 
of bimself, was comparatively deficient in fine 
examples of his portraits of other men. There 
was no TJgtenbogaert , the Goldweigher , nor was 
there an Ephraim Bonus, nor a John Lutma, the 
Goldsmith —this last being among the very finest 
of Rembrandt’s works. But in sacred subjects 
the collection was rich. The highest price 
attained at all during the sale was that given 
for a magnificent first state of Christ before Pilate. 
The print in the first state is of the greatest 
rarity, and this was a most brilliant impression on 
Japanese paper. It was knocked down to Hollo¬ 
way and Son for 251/. There were two remark¬ 
able impressions of one of Rembrandt's greatest 
works, The Crucifixion (No. 81 in Wilson's Cata¬ 
logue of his prints). The first, a first state on 
vellum, sold to Colnaghi for 211/.; the second 
sold for 71/. to Mrs. Noseda. Danlos, the Parisian 
print-seller, bought an impression of The Hundred 
Guilder Print, in fine condition, for 10(5/. This 
is the famous work of which a first state has been 
sold for about 1,100/. A most noteworthy copy 
of it, by Leopold Flameng, is probably by this 
time known to many readers. Among the rious 
Subjects, a Saint Jerome, seated, reading was ac¬ 
quired by Colnaghi for 43/. The Beggar Subjects 
and Miscellaneous Subjects did not realise such 
high prices, but 24/. 10*. was obtained for The 
Onion Woman, probably because De Claussiu, 
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the early French catalog)]e-maker, could describe 
it as “ presque unique.” Wilson, the best-known 
English authority, does not attribute it to Rem¬ 
brandt. Six's Bridge, the first landscape sold, 
has the sort of interest attached to it which will 
always make it valued by lovers of curiosities. 
It was etched, as the often-told story says, while 
Rembrandt was one day waiting for his dinner, at 
the house of his friend and patron, the Burgo¬ 
master Six. If it is not a finished picture, it is 
valuable as showing how instantly Rembrandt 
could seize on the guiding lines, the leading lines, 
of a landscape, and with these suggest the 
whole. The impression sold to Mrs. Noseda for 
10/. lbs. Oolnaghi bought a fine second state of 
The Sportsman, landscape, for 30/.; and a very 
good impression of a late state—the fourth—of a 
Village near the High-Road, for 20/. A fair im¬ 
pression of Rembrandt's Mill sold for 19/. ; a tine 
<ioldiceigher's Held, for 30/. The former is one of 
Rembrandt's most delicately finished composi¬ 
tions; the latter looks at first merely a sheet of 
jottings of many objects in a wide and varied 
landscape. It has yet qualities of abstraction and 
selection, which come to be valued chiefly when 
it is well known. The Canal Landscape of an 
Irregular Form (Wilson, 218) is rarely offered for 
sale. Mrs. Noseda acquired this one for 27/., and 
for 82/. the same buyer acquired a splendid im¬ 
pression of the great landscape known as The 
'Three Trees —one of the most passionate and 
powerful of all the works of the master—cer¬ 
tainly his greatest achievement in the field of 
landscape. 

The sale of the art collection and paintings of 
M. Gustave Fould took place on the 23rd and 24th 
ult., at the Salle Drouot, and realised 65,000 fr. 
(2,200/.):—Lot 1. A pair of seaux of Sevres 
porcelain, soft paste, Louis XV. period, 2,900 fr.; 
(2.) Solitaire of Sevres, also soft paste, and same 
period, 810 fr.; (27.1 Bronze group, Nessus and 
J)eianira, Louis XIV. period, 2,000 fr.; (28.) 
Time-piece, the Three Graces supporting the 
movement, Louis XIV. period, 1,800 fr. ; (58.) 
Incense burner of Chinese cloisonne enamel, 
1,000 fr.; and (59.) A circular bowl, of the same 
ware, 930 fr.; (04.) Commode of Boulle, Louis 
XIV. period, 1,550 fr. ; (05.) Bureau of wood 
marquetry, Louis XV. period, 1,300 fr.; (73.) 
Large copper bowl, Italian, Louis XIII. period, 
1,120 fr.; (75 and 70.) Two tapestries, hunting 
subjects, Henry IV. period, 2,300 fr.; (77.) Ta¬ 
pestry with silver thread, Louis XIV. on horse¬ 
back, 901 fr. The paintings sold as follows:— 
(8.) Jan Ten, Port of Amsterdam, 1,105 fr.; 
(10.) Gonzales Coques, A Musical Party, 1,080 
ft'.; (12.) Demarne, Return from Fishing, 915 fr.; 
(13.) Desportes, Dog watching Game, 890 fr.; 
(14.) 1 (iepenbeeke, Holy Family, 1,020 fr. ; (17.) 
Mm Goyen, Entrance of Wood, 1,500 fr.; (20.) 
Hubert Robert, Interior of an Italian Dwelling, 
1.105 fr.; (29.) Mallet, Evening at Mdme. Tal¬ 
lica's, 785 fr.; (43.) Van der Velde, Sea-piece, 
1,200 fr. 

In one of the sales of last week two fine maho¬ 
gany armoires, with ornioulu mountings, period 
Louis XVI., sold for 0,900 fr., and four Flemish 
tapestries for 4,850 fr. 

The Belgian pictures and other works of art 
■were sold bv auction in the Gallery of the Inter¬ 
national Exhibition on the 24th, 20th, and 28th 
ultimo. The pictures sold well, many at higher 
prices than those at which they were fixed. The 
sale realised 13,125/. 4s. 6 d. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Nr. Arhsteong is at this moment engaged in 
completing an important series of decorative 
paintings on which he has been for some time at 
work. They are executed for a dining-room built 
by the architect, Mr. Nesfield, at Bank Hall, 
Chapel-en-le-Frith. The room is about eighteen 
feet square, and is lighted by a large bay win¬ 


dow, on either side of which are blank wall spaces; 
one side of the room’ next to it is entirely free, 
the other side has in its centre the fireplace, at 
the opposite end are two doors. The fittings are 
fashioned throughout in unstained, unpolished 
oak, and in this material the frames ultimately 
destined to receive the panels painted by Mr. 
Armstrong are executed. These panels are ten in 
number. The principal composition occupies the 
unbroken wall space opposite to the fireplace : it 
consists of three portions—a centre group on a 
panel about seven feet long, supported right and 
left by subordinate figures. The panels either 
side of the window contain groups of birds; 
those which fill the spaces on either side of 
the fireplace (at present only sketched in) will 
contain figures; and in the smaller panels above 
the two doors birds again furnish the subject. 
Mr. Armstrong has very skilfully contrived to 
give an air of continuity to the various groups of 
figures and birds which succeed each other in the 
panels on the same level, by employing a back¬ 
ground which admitted of something like repeti¬ 
tion without the risk of sameness. A marble wall 
with alabaster panels runs through all. In the 
three principal compartments we see the fruit and 
foliage of an orange grove rising above its edge, 
the centre of the middle one is occupied by a foun¬ 
tain, a girl kneels beside its basin, she dips her 
hand in the water, at her side is placed a bowl of 
gold fish, another girl stands and bares her arms, 
leisurely preparing to follow the action of her 
kneeling companion. They are transferring the 
gold fish from the bowl in which they are con¬ 
fined to the fresher waters of the fountain. The 
marble wall rises directly behind. On the 
edge a boy stretches himself, and watches their 
proceedings. In the right-hand compartment 
sits a girl embroidering, and above the wall 
we see the line of a second wall where the 
orange grove breaks, and then a fine outline of 
distant mountains against the sky. The leaves 
of the trees nre brushed by the wings of two 
pigeons rising in hasty flight. A large red tiger- 
lilv grows in front of the figure, and these flowers 
reappear in the left-hand compartment, which is 
filled with a girl feeding pigeons—one of the 
happiest of Mr. Armstrong’s creations. The pose 
is expressive of an ease, simplicity, and grace 
which give the figure great charm. To this 
succeeds the panel on the right of the window. 
Here an oleander branches out of a red terra¬ 
cotta pot against the marble wall, over which 
comes a broad sweep of clear sky. To the left of 
the pot stands a stately stork, whose attention is 
challenged by a magpie, who makes a lively dart 
from the opposite side. The panel on the left of 
the window contains a group of swans pluming 
themselves on steps crowned by a border of bril¬ 
liant marigolds, out of which the marble wall 
again appears; whilst over head, trained against 
the upper wall, blossoms a white magnolia. The 
ground everywhere, except in this picture, is 
green; not very green, for that would disturb 
the warm harmony of colour required by the 
tone of light oak in which the room is 
fitted, so the grass is covered with daisies. 
No positive blue occurs anywhere; the sky is 
delicately pale, with streaks only of grey blue 
in a warm air, and for the rest shades of 
yellow, of warm brown, of orange, or dark red. 
A group of wild ducks falling through the sky in 
rapidly descending flight fill one of the spaces 
above the doors: the other is occupied by a majes¬ 
tic peacock seated in the branches of a cedar tree. 
These birds—the stork and magpie, the swans, the 
swarm of feeding pigeons—have all been painted by 
Mr. Randolph Caldecott, on the spaces and lines 
indicated in Mr. Armstrong’s design. Their execu¬ 
tion is in every respect admirable ; in flight or in 
motion they are equally full of grace and life. A 
word should be said as to the method of technical 
procedure, which promises special advantages of 
steady durability. All the work has been done 
on canvasses prepared in the ordinary manner, 


and over that two coats of flake white, to which 
plenty of time for hard drying has been allowed. 
No flake white (white lead) however has been 
employed in the painting, which has been carried 
through in zinc white only, which will (as far as 
present experience shows) remain light without 
the protection of varnish, or much oil. The lin¬ 
seed oil in which the permanent pigments used 
with this white are ground, is the sole medium 
employed. The surface thus obtained is very dead, 
and greatly resembles the appearance of fresco. 
It will not require varnish, and can actually be 
washed without taking any harm. These paintings 
are now to be Bent down to Bank Hall, and will be 
fixed in the places which they are destined finally 
to occupy. Mr. Armstrong will then complete 
them on the spot. It is hoped that some arrange¬ 
ment may be contrived which will admit of the 
pictures being put up temporarily, so that after 
their final completion they may be removed for 
exhibition in town next spring. In this case we 
shall hope to return to the subject, and to devote 
a special notice to this important series of compo¬ 
sitions—important not only on account of the pure 
decorative sentiment which inspires them through¬ 
out, but on account of the delicately conscientious 
zeal which it is evident that the artist has unsel¬ 
fishly brought to the service of his motive. 

Among much official work at present to be seen 
in Mr. Armistead's studio, there is one bas-relief, 
the subject of which is independent, and which 
deserves special attention. The dead body of a 
mail of middle age stretches right across the slab; 
the head is supported by an angel, at the feet 
springs an eagle. The theme is most poetically 
suggestive, and the treatment has the freshness, 
delicacy, and naivete of genuine work. 

At a meeting of the Executive Committee of 
the St. raid's Completion Fund, held yesterday 
week at the Chapter House, the following resolu¬ 
tion was carried by a majority of nine to four :— 

" Tho Committee agree to comply with the recom- 
memlatiou of tho Doan and Chapter of St. raid's, 
that steps should bo taken for rescinding the agree¬ 
ment witli Messrs. Burges and Penrose, which lms 
been found to be highly inconvenient in its working." 

The entire absence of critical work would 
render tho recently issued Catalogue of Mr. 
Whistler’s Etchings of no interest to any but tho 
possessors of the etchings, even if the price’ at which 
alone the book is to be obtained did not place it be¬ 
yond the reach of the greater part of such public as 
cares for art in England; but the catalogue, giving 
little but the names and the briefest possible de¬ 
scription of the etchings, will yet be of some use 
to those who are collectors of Mr. Whistler's 
prints. The publication of so bare though pains¬ 
taking a record does not allbrd a very fitting 
opportunity to sav much about the prints them¬ 
selves, and it would be difficult to say much about 
the catalogue. Mr. Ralph Thomas, the compiler, 
has recognised eighty-six different etchings. Of 
some of these only one or two impressions are 
believed to exist. Not half of the whole have at 
any time been regularly published. One small set 
was published in France, and another, later on, in 
London. The rest have filtered from time to time 
into different private collections. 

A paper just published by Marquis Campori in 
the Nuova Antologia at Florence, gives new and 
valuable information as to the relations of Titian 
with the Dukes of Ferrara. The Marquis is 
known as the author of several interesting contri¬ 
butions to the literature of art; and he has more • 
than once succeeded in finding among the records 
of the house of Este documents of the utmost im¬ 
portance. In the present instance he gives us two 
original letters of Titian, and a prtcis of corre¬ 
spondence between Alphonzo I. and his agents 
at Venice and Bologna—in which the name of 
Titian frequently occurs. From these we gather 
that an intimate connexion existed between Titian 
and the Eerrarese court from 1610 to 1534,and that 
though Alphonzo was not as urbane or friendly 
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with the preat painter as the Marquis of Mantua, 
he gave him valuable commissions. It is apparent, 
indeed, that Titian painted more pictures for 
Alphonzo than for any of the Italian princes; and 
his services at Ferrara are only surpassed by those 
he did to Charles V. and Philip II. Once, 
and once only, Alphonzo tried to attach Titian to 
his person by offering to take him to Home at the 
accession of Adrian VI. in 1522. But Titian 
neglected the oiler. At a later period the enmity 
between Clement VII. and Ferrara made the 
Marquis of Mantua a more useful friend to the 
painter than one who could not favour Titian’s 
applications for church preferment for his son. 

In 1514 Giovanni Bellini had left a Bacchanal 
unfinished at Ferrara which was composed for a 
drawing-room in the Duke’s palace. It was his cus¬ 
tom to complete pictures of this kind up to a certain 
point only, leaving the finishing touches to bo 
given on the spot, and when he returned to Venice 
from Ferrara at the close of 1514, it was probably 
his intention to return to give the finishing strokes 
to the Bacchanal. In this, however, he was pre¬ 
vented by age, and it becamo necessary for the 
Duke to look out for another master who should 
not only complete what Bellini' had left undone, 
but add two or three more compositions to those 
which already adorned the drawing-room. Marquis 
Cnmpori, in one of his earlier contributions to 
periodical literature, has told us how Alphonzo 
employed Pellegrino da Udive and negotiated (in¬ 
effectually) with Baphael. Titian was more 
pliant than the latter, and more able than the 
former; and in the course of seven years (1510-23) 
he completed the series of four Bacchanals, of 
which the first, now' at Alnwick, was nearly 
finished by Bellini. 

Titian pursued the same system as Bellini: he 
took his pictures to Ferrara to give them the final 
touches, and in this way his visits to the “ ras- 
tello” of the Duke were very numerous. IVe 
ascertain that he worked (probably at Bellini's 
Bacchanal) in February and March, 151(1; that 
he delivered the Dance of Cupids round a .Statue 
of Venus (Madrid) after that date, the Bacchanal 
(Madrid ) in 1510, and the Bacchus and Ariadne 
of the National Gallery at the end of 1522. The 
subsequent dispersal of these treasures, and the 
loss to Ferrara of all Titian's works, is too well 
known to need further illustration here, 

AVe are sorry to have to record the death, at 
Munich, at the ago of seventy-five, of the well- 
known Bavarian genre and animal painter, Karl 
Hess. Ills pictures were especially remarkable 
for the fidelity with which he reproduced the 
characteristic features of alpine and forest scenery, 
and the special individualities of animal life. 

Recent reports from Madrid announce that the 
severed parts of Murillo's painting of St. Anthony 
of Padua have been discovered, but unfortunately 
in an injured condition, the head of the Saint 
having been detached from the remainder of the 
body, and the picture having been thus even more 
seriously damaged than was expected. Till this 
discovery was made, a hope was entertained that 
the known value of this beautiful work would 
have secured it from such desecration at the 
hands of those who were presumed to have per¬ 
petrated the theft from a thorough appreciation 
of the intrinsic value of the painting itself. The 
latest reports announce that two Englishmen have 
been denounced by their Spanish confederates as 
the instigators of the act. 

The Cercle de l’Union Artistiquo lias just 
opened, in its rooms in the Place Vendome, an 
exhibition of the works of M. Carolus Duran, the 
rising portrait painter: a brother-in-law of Mdlle. 
Croizette, of the Theatre Franyais, whose portrait 
he has exhibited at the Salon. Carolus Duran's 
works include both portraits and landscape studies, 
finished pictures and sketches. Those now ex¬ 
hibited to the members of the Club and their 
friends number forty in ail, of which one only has 


been shown before—the little girl's portrait which 
was in the Salon kst season. 

The Chronique published last week an interest¬ 
ing contribution to the history of costume, in the 
form of a catalogue of a sale by auction of a 
nobleman’s personal effects that took place in the 
year 1572. It affords a curious illustration of the 
manners of that period to find that such illustrious 
personages as the Queen-mother of France, the 
King’s brother, afterwards Henri III., the Cardinal 
de Bourbon, the Scotch Ambassador, the Due 
d’Aumale, the Duchesse de Lorraine, and many 
others of high rank, disputed with one another, 
and also with a less aristocratic company of 
citizens, for the possession of what Hebrew sales¬ 
men would term “ old clo'.” Such a sale would 
at the present day be chiefly attended by that 
fraternity, but in the sixteenth century, when dress 
had a deeper significance than tho mutability of 
fashion now permits, it was not evidently considered 
beneath the dignity of the greatest nobles in the 
kingdom to add to their wardrobe from the left- 
off apparel of a deceased member of their order. 
Thus we find the President d'Orsay, a great 
dignitary of the law, buying “ a pair of breeches of 
black siik, enriched with embroidery in silver, and 
lined with white linen; ” “ two pair of slippers, 
one pair of red-brown velvet, and the other pair 
of morocco; and two pair of boots, one pair of 
block velvet, and the other of white moroccop , 
mantle, and several other articles.” The Due 
d’Aumale purchased a magnificent mantle, which 
is described as being of “ cloth of silver with 
bands round it, and enriched with great cords, the 
order of St. Michael in gold, and with crescents 
throwing forth flames of fire, lined with white 
satin,” Arc. This grand mantle had been kept by 
its owner in a “ box of fir wood with two locks, 
and both box and mantle were delivered to the 
Duke for the sum of 700 livres.” The Queen- 
mother, Catherine de Medici, chiefly purchased 
linen, and in the inventory of her effects, recently 
published by M. K. Bonaffe, some of the table¬ 
cloths, serviettes, &c., that she bought, turn up 
ngain. Tablecloths had then only recently been 
introduced in France, and were only used by the 
nobility. 

The Exhibition of the “ Cercle Artistique et 
Litteraire,” of Brussels, is now open, and contains, 
we hear, some excellent works. The Society of 
tho “ Amis des Arts de Lyon ” will open its 
annual exhibition on January 8, 1875: and the 
“ Amis des Arts de Pau ” on January 12. 

Under the title of “La Peinture ft Geneve” 
the JoHimal Offieiel publishes an interesting article 
by Emile Bergerat'on modern Swiss painters, many 
of whom have lately figured in the Salon. A 
oung artist named Simon Durand, who chooses 
is subjects chiefly from Swiss life and his¬ 
tory, is favourably spoken of. His style is said 
to be “ a compromise or neutrality between the 
German and the French schools.” Hitherto 
Calnme has been the only Swiss painter who has 
achieved anything like a wide celebrity. 

The city of Lyon has lately been enriched by 
the generosity of a M. Jacques Bernard, formerly 
mayor of Guillotiere, who has presented to it his 
important collection of pictures. The collection 
is so large, consisting of 400 paintings, that the 
municipal council have devoted to its reception 
the sculpture gallery of the Palais Saint-Pierre, 
and have decided that the casts now exhibited in 
that gallery shall be removed to the Salle de 
Bourse in the old Abbey. 

The well-known Dr. Wilhelm Schmidt, one of 
the editors of the Allgemeines Kiinstlerlexieon, and 
a constant writer upon Art, has been appointed 
Conservator of the Royal collection of prints and 
drawings at Munich. 

Dr. Max Jordan has entered upon his duties 
as Director of the National Gallery at Berlin. 


The Dibats states that M. !e Baron Ch. 
Davillier, who will write a biography of the late 
M. Fortuny, has in his possession a largo collec¬ 
tion of letters of the deceased painter, which are 
all full of pen-and-ink sketches, and also of his 
engravings and lithographs. M. Berger, who 
contributes an appreciative notice of the great 
Spanish artist, expresses disapproval of the pro¬ 
position already mooted to hold an exhibition of 
M. Fortuny’s works in London. 

The ninth volume of M. Alfred Michiel’s His¬ 
tory of Flemish Painting, so long delayed by the 
war and its consequences, has just been published 
by Messrs. Lacroix. The work is to he completed 
in ten volumes. 

The Stadel Institute at Frankfort-on-the-Maine 
has acquired during the past year several valuable 
aintings by old masters. One of these is attri- 
uted by Dr. W. Schmidt, who has written an 
article on the subject in the Augsbiirger Allgemeins 
Zeitung , to no less a master than Jan Van Eyck. 
It is certainly signed “ Mending,” but its free 
mode of handling does not belong to that painter, 
who is distinguished for his miniature-like style. 
The picture represents St. Jerome with his lion, 
in a landscape, kneeling before a crucifix. It is 
spoken of as being a real jewel. If not by Van 
Eyck, it is considered to be probably by Petrus 
Cristas or Christophsen, but if so it exceeds in its 
life-like modelling, clearness of tone and wonder¬ 
ful knowledge of perspective, every work pre¬ 
viously known by that master. We must remem¬ 
ber, however, that Womum’s dictum is, that unless 
a work be perfect in all respects it i3 not by Jan 
Van Eyck. This is a severe test perhaps, but not 
altogether a misleading one. Besides this reputed 
Van Eyck, the Stadel Institute has gained an ex¬ 
cellent example of Aert van der Neer, being one 
of that painter's rare daylight scenes ; an histori¬ 
cal painting in Rembrandt's style, which is claimed 
by \V. Schmidt for Jan Steen; and an early 
Flemish Annunciation, which resembles the works 
attributed to Gerard David. 

Among additions to the Museum of the Scottish 
Society of Antiquaries at Edinburgh, the Scots¬ 
man mentions a portion of an ancient canoe, 
discovered last summer in a small loch in Kirk¬ 
cudbrightshire :— 

“ Hollowed out of a single oak trunk, the ancient 
vessel presented tho unusual lens’! b of 45 feet. It 
was 5 feet wide at tho stem, which was formed, as 
in old Scotch canoes generally, of a cross piece of 
wood let into a groove; and tapering away gradually 
towards tho prow, terminated in a figure-head con¬ 
sisting of tho rudely-carved head of a horse. From 
the character of its workmanship, the canoe is sup¬ 
posed to have belonged to a period in which metal 
tools were available. The presence of a figure-head is 
a specially noteworthy feature. Indeed this is said to 
be the only canoe with such nn ornament yet dis¬ 
covered in Scotland. Other characteristics are two 
clean-cut holes in the bottom of the vessel, apparently 
for the escape of bilge water, and seven holes along 
each side near the gunwale, evidently intended to 
serve as rowlocks. The canoe may possibly have been 
used by the inhabitants of a crannog, which is clearly 
traceable in the loch where it was found. 

“Another interesting addition just mado to tho 
musouni is a piece of antique stone curving, evidently 
the arched head of a gateway, and which is supposed 
to have farmed part of the entrance to tho palace of 
the Tictish kings at Forteviot- This curious piece of 
sculpture was found some thirty years ago in the river 
May, which is believed to have encroached upon the 
ground occupied by the ancient palace, and if the 
theory of its origin is correct, must date from the 
tenth or eleventh century. In the centre of the arch 
is tho figure of a cross, and this is flanked on either 
side by figtiros in bas relief, including one with a 
sword resting on the knees, which may possibly repre¬ 
sent a royal personage.” 

A new museum is in contemplation at Rouen 
to replace the old galleries in the Hotel de Ville. 
which are now insufficient to hold the collections. 
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THE STAGE. 

The production of another opera of Lecocq’s 
was the theatrical event of last Saturday. It is 
the Pres Saint Gervais ; it was played at the 
Criterion Theatre; and in the present temper of 
the public, its success is hardly a thing which we 
need trouble ourselves to chronicle at length. 
Popular success was assured for it. It had been 
secured a fortnight before, in Paris—not indeed 
such a popular success as maintains Madame 
Angot always before the town, for Madame Angot 
has been to Lecocq what Guy Livingstone has been 
for Mr. La.wr.mce, and the Death of Chatterton to 
Mr. Wallis. This is not the kind of success to be 
easily repeated; but a fair enough success the 
Pris Saint Gervais did obtain. Its story—told 
already in the daily papers—is not one of those 
that are worth repeating. M. Sardou in stretch¬ 
ing the tale beyond its original bounds, has 
uot improved it. lie has given the composer 
additional opportunities, however, and M. Lecocq 
hiis known how to use them. The Pres Saint 
Gervais , if it is to be criticised minutely, must be 
criticised as music: not as play. For here Lecocq is 
further than ever from Offenbach: nearer than ever 
to Auber. The engagement of Miss Pauline 
Rita, to sing some of the best of the music, was 
therefore a wise one. As a singer she accom¬ 
plishes much: as an actress she promises some¬ 
thing. Miss Florence Hunter, Miss L. Adair, 
Miss 0. Lewis, Miss Emily Thome, Mr. Brenner, 
Mr. Perriui, and others, were included in a cast 
■which on the whole must be pronounced com¬ 
petent, though not brilliant. Mr. Stanislaus con¬ 
ducted, and deserves praise for his work, and the 
resulting smoothness of the interpretation. The 
first performance took place on the evening of the 
dav on which a great power in London had at¬ 
tacked the institution of opdra-bouffe; but to be 
at pains to chronicle that there was nothing 
in this particular performance at the Criterion 
which could be open to the just strictures of 
the Times, is to mention a fact which, as things 
now go, is not likely to add to the popularity of 
the entertainment. 

The above-mentioned attack on optSra-bouffe 
appeared in the form of an article headed “ License 
of the Modern Stage,” and there were two counts 
to the indictment—the first charging opera-boutfe 
with triviality, the second with licence. The trivi¬ 
ality. which is undeniable, would be all very well in 
its time and place, but its time should be after a 
comedy—say from ten to eleven—and its place, 
two or three theatres, and nota dozen. The licence 
is a matter which we think is more open to question, 
for, cancan apart (and Mr. Pigott is looking after 
that)—cancan apart, we say, nothing vulgar can 
be done in opera-boiiH'e which could not also be 
done in comedy or farce. We have lately seen 
comedy acted farcically, and farce acted vulgarly. 
Even farce is conceivable in which the women 
may be clothed in sea-weed and a shell. The 
one' advantage which opern-boutfo offers to planned 
and deliberate vulgarity consists in its emptiness. 
In comedy, there is the story and the wit of the 
dialogue t in farce, as it now is, the conventional 
but still accepted humour and practical jokes of 
the situation. These give their raison d'etre to 
comedy and farce; and of course the devotees of 
opera-Douffe tell us that it too has a raison d'etre — 
music. But you have music at the Monday 
Popular or at Coveut Garden: unadulterated 
music at both: music of the highest schools at 
the one and sometimes of the brightest at the 
< .t her: atone, the music of culture and science; 
at the other, the music for pure recreation. It is 
not really the music that has made opdra-bouffe 
so popular an entertainment, while even light 
opera has no acknowledged home. It is the feces, 
the figures, raiment, and the absence of raiment. 
It is the habit of dining very late and very well. It 
is more than all, we venture to say, the national in¬ 
difference to art for the sake of art, and this last has 
allowed opdnv-bouffe to conquer easily a place in 


England which it has not even attempted to assail 
in France. The beat theatres of Paris are entirely 
safe from the chance of its invasion—in Paris, 
mark it, not only those that are subsidised—but 
there is hardly a theatre in London at which the 
announcement of its advent would nowadays be 
a surprise. The Times, then, is amply justified in 
its complaint; its article no doubt expresses—as 
it claims to express—the feeling of the best class 
of the playgoing public ; but it offers no remedy, 
and suggests no solution. Nor, perhaps, is it 
possible to offer a solution at the moment. The 
puritanical feeling which refuses to recognise the 
art of the theatre as a legitimate art, of immense 
esihilities, is still widely diffused, though daily 
coming less so. It must further subside before 
any proposal to place, through State aid and recog¬ 
nition, the best theatres beyond the chance of de¬ 
terioration, can be deemed a practical one. But 
that is the proposal which will some day have to 
come. 

We were in error in a Stage Note last week. 
It is Mr. I^onard Boyne, and not Mr. Odell, who 
now has nightly the task of imitating Mr. Irving 
as Hamlet, in Poole's travesty, at the Globe. Mr. 
Belmore enjoys a like exercise, at the Princess's, 
every evening before the serious play of Mr. Watts 
Phillips. 

Miss Helen Faucit will be fairly supported 
next Saturday, in her performance of Beatrice. 
The cast is not before us, but Mr. Creswick is in¬ 
cluded in it, and Mr. Iiighton is to play Verges, 
and Miss Walton—the young American actress 
who is already liked at the llavmarket—is to 
play Hero. 

Children, great and small, will like to know 
what pantomimes are preparing for them. At 
Drury Lane there will be Aladdin ; at the 
Princess's, Beauty and the Beast-, at Covent Gar¬ 
den, The Babes in the Wood-, at the Surrey, The 
Forty Thieves ; and at the Standard, liobinson 
Crusoe. 

Two well-known comedians return immediately 
to London—Miss Amy Fawsitt and Miss Ada 
Cavendish. The latter appears at Christmas at 
the little Charing Cross Theatre, in her favourite 
character in The New Magdalen. The former has 
not been seen in London since her withdrawal 
from the Vaudeville, in the early summer. 


a mission which must needs be secret: it is there¬ 
fore easy to imagine his horror when he is bidden 
to retain the words he has heard—for they do 
squabble after all—and to repeat them in a court of 
justice. So the fun goes, passing from well ob¬ 
served comedv of manners to farce as it proceeds, but 
never pretentious, never conventional—always true, 
rsonal, and individual. The little piece, though 
longing to the class of literature that is desig¬ 
nated as “ light ”—chiefly by those whose own 
literary work is necessarily heavy—is written 
with the utmost pains. The effect of each sharp 
thing is carefully calculated, and Meilhac and 
Halevy are supported by actors who have spared 
no trouble at rehearsals. Gil-Peres gives com¬ 
plete individuality to the unfortunate “third 
person ” who is a witness against his will; 
Geoffroy is the husband; Mdlle. Valbrie, the 
wife; while Lassouche and Lheritier as a judge 
and a valet do not lag behind the rest in throwing 
conventionality aside, and in presenting the spec¬ 
tator with laughable studies of character, tem¬ 
perament, and manners, such as they are to bo 
met with in the life of the hour, and not in 
traditional representations. 

Cootelin, one of the wittiest comedians at 
the Theatre Frauyais, has been performing with 
great success, at Bordeaux, his famous character 
in Scribe's line Chains. 

Le Tour da Monde—-the. instructive spectacle, 
based on a travel-book of Jules Verne—is about 
to be given at Brussels. At the Porte Saint 
Martin it still draws crowded houses. 

There was great disappointment in the theatrical 
world in 1’aris at the beginning of this week, 
owing to the postponement of M. Sardou's La 
Haine which was announced for performance at 
Offenbach's theatre—the Quito—on Monday. The 
excellent actor Lafoutaine, who has given up his 
role of Mazarin in La Jeunesse de Louis-Quutorzc 
at the Odiion, to play in Sardou’s new piece, was 
prevented by temporary illness from appearing. 

At the Odeon, in spite of Lafontaine’s absence, 
La Jeunesse de Lonis-Quatorzc continues to attract, 
hut in the attractiveness of the performance the 
famous hounds count for almost as much as the 
actors. Gil-Naza now plays Mazarin, with some¬ 
thing less than Lafontaiue’s art. 


Monsieur Jules Bonnassies —known for his 
learned little works on the past of the French 
stage—is to be the editor of the high-class fort¬ 
nightly magazine, Le Theatre, which, according 
to the prospectus, will include among its contri¬ 
butors, Messrs. Theodore de Banville, Franfois 
Coppee, Eugene Despois, Paul Ferrier, Ernest 
Legouvd, Frederick Lock, Professor Molbeck, 
Charles Monselet, Leon Ricquier, Sapin, Fran- 
cisque Sarcev, Louis Ulbach, Frederick Wedmore, 
and Venceslas Szymanowski. 

Meilhac and Halevy have had an incontestable 
success, at the Palais Royal, with their Boule. 
The piece is founded on an incident of domestic 
life which is trivial, if not vulgar: a quarrel 
between a man and his wife about nothing of any 
importance. But it goes on painting what is the 
funny side to the spectator, and all the irritation 
to the actor, in these petites miseres. What 
Balzac first observed in the relations of his Caro¬ 
line and her husband (Etudes Analytiques), Meilhac 
and Halevy have here narrated or exhibited with 
a gaiety to which the novelist was a stranger. The 
two at last desire to separate, and each consults a 
lawyer. “ What are your grievances? ” asks the 
lawyer. “ There are a thousand,” says each party 
to the quarrel. But the lawyers must have facts, 
not words: give them facts and the separation can 
be obtained. Meanwhile each must behave to 
the other with supreme calmness and courtesy, so 
that it shall be “ the other ” who in the presence 
of a third person shall commit the insult or 
offence. The third person is a man who comes on 


MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PAXA.CE.—HAKDEl’s “ x’AXXEGBO.” 

Whether the idea of composing a large cantata 
on the text of Milton's two poems L'Allegro and 
II Penseroso originated with Handel himself or 
with his friend and patron Charles Jennens, it is 
diflicult to say. It is at all events known that it 
was the latter who compiled the libretto, and who 
had the audacity to add a third part, II Moderato, 
of his own to the text of Milton. This third part 
may be briefly dismissed with the remark that it 
is of exceedingly “ moderate ” excellence—smooth 
verse containing little hut platitudes, and to which 
not even Handel, little fastidious as he was in his 
selection of words, could write his best music. 
The composer himself seems soon to have become 
aware of this, as during his lifetime he frequently 
altogether suppressed the third part at perform¬ 
ance—a precedent which was followed last Satur¬ 
day with great advantage at Sydenham. With 
respect to the other two poems, passages from 
each are judiciously alternated, so as to give the 
necessary variety to the music. It is obvions 
that had the whole first part been devoted 
to L'Allegro, and the second to II Penseroso, too 
great monotony, especially in the latter case, 
would have resulted. As it is, we find a kind of 
animated discussion as to the relative advantages 
and pleasures of mirth and melancholy. 

Though so infrequently performed as to be 
almost unknown to the majority of our audiences, 
the score of L'Allegro contains some of Handel's 
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finest music. Curiously enough, the best known 
piece is one of the weakest numbers. This is the 
air with flute obbligato, “ SweetBird,” excellent as 
a mere show-piece both for singer and player, but 
(with all respect for Handel be it said!) the 
veriest trash from a purely musical point of view, 
and not to be compared with many of the other 
portions of the work. Some of the songs of II 
Penseroso are among the old master’s finest in¬ 
spirations. Among these may be especially men¬ 
tioned “Come, but keep thy wouted state,” in 
which the “ even step and musing gait,” of the 
text are so admirably depicted by the stately pro¬ 
gression of the bass in quavers. Even more 
charming is the song, “ Hide me from day’s garish 
eye,” in the greater part of which Handel, antici¬ 
pating a device of modem instrumentation, hassup- 
ressed the basses, and given the lowest part of the 
armony to the violas alone. Both these airs, how¬ 
ever,are of toorefinedanaturetogain a wide popula¬ 
rity. The cheerful songs of L'Allegro —such as 
“Come, thou goddess fair and free,” “ Mirth admit 
me of thycrew,” or “ Let the merry hells ring round” 
—are much more adapted to catch the general ear. 
Of choral writing the work contains compara¬ 
tively little, though what there is is quite up to 
Handel's standard. The laughing chorus, “ Haste 
thee, Nymph,” is well-known and popular; but 
some of the other numbers, such as the finale of 
the first part, “ And young and old come forth to 
play," or the choruses in the second part, “ Popu¬ 
lous cities please us then” and “These pleasures 
melancholy give,” are, musically, perhaps even 
superior. 

The performance last Saturday was, on the 
whole, a very good one. The solo parts were in 
the hands of Mdme. Lemmens-Sherrington, Miss 
Emily Spiller, Mr. Edward Lloyd, and Mr. Whit¬ 
ney. It would be a breach of duty towards our 
readers not to protest strongly against Miss Spil¬ 
ler‘s singing of “ Let me wander not unseen.” 
In the first place, she had no business to sing it 
at all. The song was originally written for a 
tenor voice, and is almost always sung as a tenor 
song. We understand that Miss Spiller persuaded 
Mr. Lloyd to give it up to her, which that gentle¬ 
man very politely did, but this proceeding was none 
the less objectionable on the part of Miss Spiller, 
as showing a want of respect for the composer’s 
intentions. But this is not our only complaint. 
Having secured the song, the least the lady could 
have done would have been to give an artistic 
rendering of it, as Mr. Lloyd would undoubtedly 
have done. Instead of this, she entirely spoilt 
the close bv a most arbitrary and tasteless altera¬ 
tion of the text. It is not at all pleasant to have 
to make such comments as these ; but it would be 
failing in our duty toward art to suppress them 
and allow so gross an instance of “meddling and 
muddling ” to go unnoticed. The other vocalists 
were excellent, and the chorus,with the exception 
of a slight slip in “ There let the pealing organ 
blow',” was admirable. 

An important feature in the performance was 
the introduction of Robert Franz's additional 
accompaniments. No living musician has made 
such a specialty of additional accompaniments as 
Franz, and certainly no one has more thoroughly 
entered into the spirit of the old masters. Several 
volumes of his arrangements are published, among 
these being Bach's Matthaus Passion, Magnificat, 
and several Church Cantatas, as well as Handel’s 
L'Allegro and Jubilate. No greater proof could 
be given of the fine feeling and tact with which 
Franz has approached his task than is shown by 
the dilference of his additional accompaniments 
to Bach and Handel. Whereas the former are, 
in accordance with the character of the music, 
almost entirely polyphonic, those to Handel’s 
works consist mostlv of plain chords or sustained 
harmonies. The effect is invariably admirable, 
alwavs clear, never overdone or obtrusive, but 
supplying exactly the amount of filling up required 
by Handel's Bketchv and sometimes almost skele¬ 
ton scores. It need scarcely be added that under 


Mr. Manns's careful direction they were played to 
a wish. 

To-day being the anniversary of Mozart's death, 
the programme will be chiefly selected from his 
works, and will include among other things a 
violin concerto to be played (for the first time in 
this country) by M. Sainton. 

Ebenezer Proct. 


It is gratifying to find that the spirit and enter¬ 
prise with which the Monday Popular Concerts 
are being conducted during the present season 
shows no falling off as compared with previous 
years. Of this no better proof could be afforded 
than was furnished by the programme of last 
Monday,when, in addition toBeethoven’sQuartett, 
Op. 74, and Bach’s “ Chromatic Fantasia,” two 
specimens of the “ Modem German School ” were 
presented—the one being Raff’s Sonata in D, 
Op. 128, for piano and violin, and the other Rhein- 
berger's Piano Quartett in E flat, Op. 38. As the 
latter work has been already noticed in detail in 
these columns (see Academy for Aug. 8), it will 
bo sufficient now to sav a few words about the 
former. Joachim Raff (whose “ Lenore ” sym¬ 
phony, it will be remembered, was recently pro¬ 
duced with such success at the Crystal Palace) 
is a composer, the great effect of whose music 
is largely to be attributed to its masterly work¬ 
manship. In what is termed “ thematic develop¬ 
ment ” he has few equals. The first movement 
of the sonata under notice is an example of 
this. Constructed on a not very striking subject, 
consisting merely of the notes of the common 
chord, it yet becomes exceedingly interesting 
from the skill with which the theme is treated. 
The second movement is less striking, at least on a 
first hearing; but the Andante is full of charm, 
and the Finale most bright and inspiriting. The 
work was admirably played by Dr. Biilow and 
Herr Straus; the former, who made his last 
appearance at these concerts for the present, was 
in his best vein, and gave so fine a reading of 
Bach’s Fantasia that a most vehement though 
fruitlessefl'ort was made by the audience to obtain an 
encore. The other performers were Messrs. Ries, 
Zerbini, and Piatti; the vocalist was Mdlle. Nita 
Gaetano, who replaced Mdme. Otto-Alvsleben; 
the latter lady, who had been announced, being 
unfortunately too unwell to appear. 

The concerts at the Royal Albert Hall during 
the past week have been equal in interest to their 
predecessors. The most important novelty of 
the “English” night was a piano concerto by 
Mr. J. F. Barnett, played by his sister, Miss 
Emma Barnett, one of the most promising young 
pianists now before the public. Wednesday night 
was a “ Beethoven ” night, the music being selected 
from his second period, and comprising the C 
minor symphony, the overtures to Egmont and 
Fidelio, and the concerto in E flat, played by I)r. 
Biilow. The oratorio on Thursday was Elijah, 
and the usual “ Wagner Night ” was advertised 
for last evening. 

At the second of Mr. Henry Holmes's “ Musical 
Evenings” last Wednesday, which our reporter 
was unable to attend, the works announced for 
performance were Beethoven’s quartett No. 10, 
Schumann’s sonata in A minor for piano .and 
violin, and Haydn’s quartett, Op. 60, No. 3. 

The second meeting of the new “ Musical As¬ 
sociation ” is to take place on Monday next, when 
Mr. Sedley Taylor will read a paper on “ A Sug¬ 
gested Simplification of the Established Pitch- 
Notation.” 

Herr Joachim is announced as conductor of 
the next Ijower Rhenish Music Festival, which is 
to take place at Diisseldorf next Whitsuntide. 

Axiom Rubinstein has completed a new sym¬ 
phony (No. 4) in D minor, a new piano concerto 
(No. 6) in E lint, and a new violoncello concerto 
(No. 2) in D minor, all of which works are shortly 
to be published by Bartholf Senff, of Leipzig. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

A pamphlet on Mr. Henry Irving's performance 
of Hamlet at the Lyceum Theatre is about to be 
published by Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. The 
author is Mr. Edward R. Russell, now editor of 
the Liverpool Daily Post, and formerly dramatic 
critic of the Morning Star. 

The third part of the Palaeographical Society's 
publications, now being distributed to subscribers, 
comprises thirteen facsimiles, among which are 
specimens selected from the Paris MSS. of Pru- 
dentius and Livy of the sixth century, from the 
“ Augustine Gospels,” with contemporary illustra¬ 
tive drawings, in the Library of Corpus Christi 
College, Cambridge, of the seventh century; from 
the illustrated Terence of the Bibliotheque 
Nationnle, of the tenth century, as well as a 
second plate from the Latin papyrus of Ravenna, 
A.d. 672; and facsimiles of two dated Greek MSS. 
of the tenth century. The Committee of Manage¬ 
ment proposes to extend the action of the Societv 
to Oriental Palaeography, a branch which has 
hitherto been excluded; but in order to prevent 
interruption of the progress of the work already 
in hand, a separate subscription list will be opened. 
The editing of this extra series of Oriental Pa¬ 
laeography will be undertaken by Dr. W. Wright, 
Professor of Arabic in the University of Cam¬ 
bridge. 

M.F.Rkiset, Director of the National Museums 
of France, writes to the Times of Dec. 3 to con¬ 
tradict the statements of Mr. Hodgson which we 
reprinted from the same journal (Oct. 30), to the 
effect that Veronese's famous picture of the Mar¬ 
riage of Cana, in the Louvre, had been ruined by 
the restorer:— 

“ Le tableau des Xoces de Cana a ete rentoile il y 
a 20 ans. Commo ce u’est pas moi qui ai diriuc 
l’operation dont il s’agit, je puis dire qu'elle a par- 
faitement Truss:. Depuis eetle epoque on n’y a pus 
touche. 

“ Ce chef-d’a'uvre est, je l’affirmo, dans un £tnt 
surprenant de conservation, ct je peux citer A l’nppui 
do mon dire lino preuvo qui me semble decisive. 
Apres avoir sejourne pendant un an a Brest, route 
dans son enorme caisse, il a rapporte a Paris, 
reteudu et rends a sa place, sans qn’on ait etc oblige 
d’y passer lucme uuo goutte do vernis.” 
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A Lost Chapter in the History of Mary Queen 
of Scots recovered. By John Stuart, LL.D., 
Secretary of the Society of Antiquaries 
of Scotland. (Edinburgh: Edmonston & 
Douglas, 1874.) 

In this work Dr. Stuart gives an able dis¬ 
sertation on the events connected with the 
Dispensation for the marriage of James Earl 
of Bothwell with the Lady Jane Gordon. 
The original, which has been missing for 
three centuries, was discovered by him 
about four years ago in the charter-room at 
Dunrobin, during his researches there for 
the Historical Manuscripts Commission. 
The Dispensation, of which a facsimile is 
given, is dated February 17, 1566, and was 
granted by James Hamilton, Archbishop of 
St. Andrews and legate a latere from the 
Holy See, and gives permission to the Earl 
and Lady Jane to marry, notwithstanding 
certain impediments of consanguinity, which 
in their case are alleged to be of the fourth 
degree in both lines. The presence of this 
document among the muniments at Dun- 
robin is accounted for by the subsequent 
marriage of Lady Jane Gordon, in i573, 
■with Alexander Sinclair Earl of Sutherland, 
who had also been divorced from a former 
partner a few months previously. A copy 
of the marriage contract is also given in the 
Appendix, in which the Earl of Bothwell 
endows Lady Jane with certain lands and 
hereditaments; it is dated on February 9, 
and is subscribed by Mary, the Earl of 
Huntley, and several others of the nobility. 
The marriage was solemnised on Feb¬ 
ruary 22, in', the Church, of the Canongate 
at Edinburgh, and, contrary to the expressed 
desire of the Queen, in accordance with the 
rites of the Reformed religion. In little 
more than a year after this, Bothwell be¬ 
came the husband of the Queen, the ill- 
omened marriage ceremony being publicly 
performed on May 15, 1567, at Holyrood, 
according to the Reformed rite, and after¬ 
wards, on the same day, privately, according 
to that of Rome. 

As in order to carry out his union it was 
necessary that his previous marriage should 
be annulled, Bothwell resorted to two dis¬ 
tinct lines of procedure. In the one an ac¬ 
tion for divorce was brought by the Lady 
Jane Gordon before the Protestant Commis¬ 
saries of Edinburgh on the ground of her 
husband’s adultery, and proof having been 
furnished, sentence was pronounced in her 
favour on May 3. In the other a suit was 
instituted before the recently restored Court 
of the Archbishop of St. Andrews, at the in¬ 
stance of the Earl of Bothwell, for a decla¬ 


ration of nullity of his marriage with Lady 
Jane, on the ground of their relationship 
within the prohibited degrees and the ab¬ 
sence of any dispensation; and notwith¬ 
standing the fact that a form of dispensa¬ 
tion had been granted little more than a 
year previously by the same prelate, sentence 
was given on May 7 that the marriage was 
radically null and void. As among the 
witnesses produced in this latter suit was 
the Bishop of Galloway, who, beside being 
Lady Jane’s uncle, had also performed the 
marriage ceremony with Bothwell, the total 
silence as to the existence of the dispensation 
is not a little extraordinary; but that it either 
was not produced or its validity denied, is evi¬ 
dent from the sentence. Dr. Stuart considers 
that the document was all the time in the pos¬ 
session of the Lady Jane, and gives several 
good reasons why she should have connived 
at its suppression which, though they bear 
undoubted testimony to her prudence and 
“ cannyness,” scarcely reflect equal credit on 
the morality of that lady, as in return for 
certain very substantial advantages to her¬ 
self and her brother’s family, she deliberately 
allowed her sovereign to be entrapped into a 
marriage which she knew to be invalid. The 
really important point, however, to be con¬ 
sidered, is the question whether Queen Mary 
knew of the existence of this dispensation at 
the time of her consenting to the marriage 
with Bothwell, and here Dr. Stuart comes to 
an opposite conclusion to that arrived at by 
Mr. Hosack. He considers that the dis¬ 
pensation was, to some extent, a public 
document, which would most likely have to 
be produced at some stage of the marriage, 
and that this being the case, it was very 
improbable that the Queen would be igno¬ 
rant of its existence, as she took such a 
special and personal interest in the matter. 

It may, however, well bo advanced on the 
other side, that the relationship between the 
Earl and his wife was tolerably remote, and 
that the marriage contract which was sub¬ 
scribed by Mary was anterior in date, and 
contains no allusion either to the relationship 
or the important dispensation among its 
provisions. Moreover, the manner in which 
it was ignored at the time of the suit for the 
divorce, and the ease with which it was sup¬ 
pressed by Lady Jane, would tend rather to 
prove that the dispensation was altogether of 
a private character ; in fact, there is nothing 
to show that it was not privately procured 
from Archbishop Hamilton either by Huntley 
or his sister, as a very reasonable measure of 
precaution against any future difficulty that 
might arise with her husband; anyhow, we 
know that they were both handsomely paid 
for suppressing it, which, if it had been pub¬ 
licly known to exist, would scarcely have 
been in their power. 

That Mary considered the marriage with 
Bothwell a matter of state necessity, urged 
on as she was by the voice of her nobility 
and the interested clique of traitors who 
surrounded her, is likely enough ; but that 
she would have consented to a marriage 
which she knew at the time was not only 
absolutely void, but could not by any possi¬ 
bility be rendered valid, is scarcely within 
the verge of credibility. 

Dr. Stuart gives an interesting account of 
the after-life of the Lady Jane Gordon, by 


which it appears that she died at ah advanced 
age an earnest professor of the Roman 
Catholic faith; and also that the existence of 
the dispensation did not appear to her to bo 
a barrier of sufficient importance to prevent 
her from contracting a marriage in 1573 
with the Earl of Sutherland, notwithstanding 
that her former husband Bothwell was still 
alive. Allan J. Crosby. 


Diary of H. M. the Shah of Persia. A ver¬ 
batim Translation by J. W. Redhousc, 
Member of the Royal Asiatic Society, Ac., 
&c. (London : John Murray, 1874.) 
During the Shah’s visit to England he cer¬ 
tainly moved the great heart of the nation 
in a variety of ways. The intelligent public 
stared at him with unusual zeal and as¬ 
siduity, amateur philologists made a pother 
about his title, humourists were also exer¬ 
cised to discover puns on the same theme, 
financiers tried to get at him, and he resided 
here long enough to make most people tired 
of him and of his jewels, and ready to say, 
with Sir Lancelot, “ diamond me no dia¬ 
monds.” Of course, among other wonders, 
society wondered what the impassive Ori¬ 
ental thought of it all. Was he pro¬ 
foundly meditating a new constitution 
for Persia — was he tempted to yield 
to the blandishments of tract societies— 
was he a skilled voluptuary in search 
of new sensations—or did everything he be¬ 
held drift past him, “ a mere blur of sensa¬ 
tion,” as the philosophers say H When the 
Correspondent of the Academy sent extracts 
from the royal Diary, and picked the plums 
out of that very plain • and artless pudding, 
it became clear that his Majesty had regarded 
all things with the serene universality of 
his country’s pantheism. The Shah’s way 
of viewing Feringistan reminds one a good 
deal of Mr. Walt Whitman’s comprehensive 
glance over the universe. Admirers of 
Mr. Whitman are aware that sympathetic 
critics have compared his muse to that 
which touches the Persian lyre. No¬ 
thing is too small, no place too shady, 
for her to record .in unmelodious lays, 
and it is just the same with the Shah’s 
Diary. Profoundly impressed, no doubt, 
with the universalism of his kingdom’s 
bards, he gives as much space to inventions 
as to luncheons, and lays no more stress on 
religions than on the game of bowls. On 
the whole, if he has a speciality, it is his 
fondness for wild beasts, bath rooms, and 
jugglers, all of which, one might think, ho 
could have in perfection at home. 

It would be natural to look in his Majesty’s 
Reisebilder for some touches of unconscious 
satire, such as the amiable Chinese of the 
last century was wont to aim against the 
manners of Europe. But unless entire ac¬ 
quiescence be a form of satire, there is no¬ 
thing of the sort in the Diary. The Shah is 
devout, he thanks Heaven with unaffected 
piety, when he is not cold; and when mayors 
bore him with addresses, he shows a little 
temper. Beyond these qualities, and a com¬ 
plaisant readiness to be pleased, it is impos¬ 
sible to gather that he has any character at 
all. It is whispered that the public of 
Teheran do not think very highly of their 
[ master’s compositions, and by no means rush 
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on them with the avidity we English dis¬ 
play when the monarch favours us with some 
leaves from her Journal. We may guess 
that the Shah does not express all he 
thought, and may pick up what small items 
of interest his book affords, grain by tiny 
grain, as Amina ate her rice. 

The Shah has an eye for nature in his way, 
and keeps a note of the flowers and trees on 
his route. “ Yellow and red roses were to be 
seen ” when he started, and “ red roses were 
now come into bloom ” when he reached 
Wiesbaden. There is something of pretti¬ 
ness in these floral dates. The floating ice 
on the Neva struck his fancy: “ Every day 
many pieces of ice like mountains are 
brought down by it from the north, 
which are extremely pure and beauti¬ 
ful, like the ice in the ravines of 
the Alburz mountains.” At Berlin, as 
indeed everywhere, be was fascinated by 
the Zoological Gardens : “ I was extremely 
tempted to stay and observe the lions a long 
while; but, through the thronging of the 
crowds of spectators, this was impossible.” 
The unlucky monarch was himself the lion, 
but in this case the first lion did “ not think 
the next a boro.” As to art, the Shah shows 
the germ of better things : “ One standing 
figure of a woman was most graceful, so 
that one would have admired it seated before 
it for three whole days.” As a rule, his 
powers of description stop at the point of 
calling everything indescribable; and he 
observes, with some pathos, that he was only 
allowed to look at this or that—a geological 
collection, Krupp’s Gun Factory, Mdme. Tus- 
saud’s, the British fleet, and the Constitution 
at work in Westminstej, for a very short space 
of time. So it is scarcely strange that he still 
believes in the Noachian deluge, and is very 
vague about Lord Gladstone, and the Tories. 

There are some little plums in the Shah’s 
account of England still left to be picked 
out. For instance, what a perfect name 
Lord Choseby is for a peer, as a translation 
of Lord Thingamy into broken French! 
This representative of the Royal caste has 
the last word with Mazzini :— 

“ In addition to the effigies of sovereigns and 
great men, they (Madame Tussaud's people) have 
also taken, in a very striking manner, the like¬ 
nesses of certain individuals, assassins or repro¬ 
bates, notorious through the world for their 
diabolic acts and wickedness, such as On-ini— 
who attempted to kill the third Napoleon, and 
Mazzini, an Italian.” 

Is Mazzini then, in the chamber of horrors ? 
The police should see to this. Everyone has 
heard of the Shah’s joke about the donkey-, 
perhaps the very first-born child of his 
Asiatic humour. But everyone may not be 
aware that in London “ the citizens set great 
estimation on the police; whoever behaves 
disrespectfully to the police is adjudged 
worthy of death.” Persons who have a 
natural and even laudable anxiety to know 
as much as possible about dukes will bail 
the tidings that the Duke of Sutherland 
takeB off his coat when he plays American 
bowls. Had the Shah told the world more 
facts of this importance, his volume would 
be greedily devoured by the circulating 
libraries. But the idea of a duke in shirt¬ 
sleeves brings out the broad facts of our 
common humanity, and it is sweet to think 


of Iron’s dusky son, our fellow Aryan, whose 
ancestors dwelt with our own fathers on the 
central plains, &e. &c., and worshipped the 
same broad blue vault, ic.r.A.—it is sweet to 
think that be has not crossed seas and 
waters in vain, but has a message and a 
mission to the English snob. 

Leaving our beloved country, which the 
Shah justly pronounces the most wonderful 
in the world, we find His Majesty rather 
fatigued in Paris. But his kingly intellect 
grasped the main facts of French politics 
with rare mastery 

“ Some are for a Red Republic, which is a fun¬ 
damental common-weal. Others are for a mode¬ 
rate republic, in which monarchical institutions 
shall be found, without a monarchy existing. 
Others, again, wish otherwise. Among all these 
diversities of opinion it is now a very difficult 
matter to govern.” 

Any one who has examined young ladies’ 
papers in history will recognise, in these 
remarks, the affinities of the Oriental and 
the female mind when engaged in political 
speculation. And surely the Shah has a 
meaning beyond what his words convey, 
when he says that the sword which Napo¬ 
leon wore at Austerlitz is rusted to the 
sheath, so that no man may draw it. What 
Arthur, one wonders, is to achieve the ad¬ 
venture of this blade, and to throw away the 
scabbard ? 

The Shah did not see Mabille, which he 
seems to regret, bnt he shot driven deer in 
Austria, and he notes that the King of 
Italy understands the institution of marriage 
in the same way as himself. In Vienna 
what pleased him most was the ballet, and on 
this theme he waxes really eloquent. About 
the Greek Islands he observes,.that of one of 
them Fcnelon wrote, and ho mentions that 
the Sultan’s windows in Constantinople 
do not come down with a run, and that hot 
and cold water is laid on in the palace. He 
never gets over his wonder at this luxury, 
nor his horror of “holes,” his word for 
tunnels. He was very unwell at sea, be¬ 
fore landing at home in Enzeli. This is 
nearly all the Shah has to tell Feringistan 
about his travels. We may conclude with 
him —“ All being over, praise be to God for 
all things ; ” and Heaven preserve ns from 
any more literary Shahs ! A. Lang. 


Deep-Sea Fishing and Fishing Boats; an 
Account of the Practical Working of the 
various Fisheries around the British Isles, 
with Illustrations and Descriptions of the 
Boats, Nets, and other Gear in Use. By 
Edmund W. H. Holdsworth, F.L.S., 
F.Z.S., &c., late Secretary to the Royal 
Sea Fisheries Commission. (London: 
Edward Stanford, 1874.) 

Of the industries engaged in by the inhabit¬ 
ants of the British Isles and more than one 
of our colonies, not the least important is 
the capture of sea-fish. The facilities and 
inducements to carry on this branch of in¬ 
dustry go hand in hand ; and owing to the 
extent of sea-board at command, as well as 
the abundance, variety, and quality of the 
fish appertaining to it, we may, without 
boasting, consider ourselves masters of a 
posit ion which, beside providing sustenance 
for the many, adds largely to our national 


resources. None, certainly, of the European 
territories are favoured to such a large ex¬ 
tent ; and although France, Holland, Russia, 
and Sweden, not to mention the powers es¬ 
tablished on the Mediterranean shores, con¬ 
tinue to take an interest in their sea-fisheries, 
the demand in their several markets being 
always on the stretch, it is utterly impossible, 
so long as Great Britain and her North 
American colonies can preserve to them¬ 
selves their presently acknowledged rights,. 
that the powers above-mentioned can cope 
with the latter on this field of favour. As a 
branch of the tree of industry so per- 
severingly cultivated in Great Britain, the 
prosecution of our sea fishings may be pro¬ 
nounced with confidence the oldest and in 
a certain sense the most flourishing. The 
Romans, under the Empire, recognised it as 
a very important one, and traded with ns 
accordingly; their trade usually being that 
of compulsion—not, perhaps, resulting in the 
main to the credit of the British coffers. 
We have it on record that the costliest of 
sea-fish—red-mullet and John Dory, with 
their appropriate garniture of lobster and 
oyster, the tit-bits of the coena —were the 
products far-fetched of the surroundings of 
our native isles. The prices commanded in 
the Latin market by those and other rarities 
culled from our sea-coasts approached the 
fabulous. But to regard this branch of 
industry intelligently—to understand its real 
importance and gain a knowledge of the ex¬ 
penses incurred in its pursuit, of the risks 
involved ; and, looking on the other side of 
the question, to view it as the means of 
bringing to bear much endurance, dare-devil 
courage, home attachment and patriotism on 
the fortunes of our mother-land—to do this 
effectively, is to devote a large amount of 
careful attention to the subject. The pro¬ 
secution of our sea-fisheries is vitally bound 
up with the prosperity of the British Empire. 
We can trace to it, in a measure, our 
maritime superiority, our unsurpassed naval 
architecture, and the enterprise of our mer¬ 
chants ; bnt we can also refer to it, not with 
so much exultation perhaps, bnt in a utili¬ 
tarian view of the matter as satisfactorily, 
as a means of supplying the home, lot alone 
the foreign market, with an amount of 
wholesome diet almost beyond calculation. 
Notwithstanding the diminished observance 
of Lent, the demand for fish-food may 
be well called insatiable; and the prices 
exacted, exorbitant in some instances beyond 
justification, correspond generally to that 
demand. In regard to one species of fish, 
the halibut, which in onr younger days was 
looked upon almost with contempt as the 
basest of offal (a market expression), fetch¬ 
ing 1|J. per pound, the revolution of opinion 
is very remarkable. It now holds a posit ion 
in the market approaching to that of the 
sole and turbot, and commands a price five 
or six times as great as it formerly did. In 
seeking for an explanation for this from an 
eminent Scotch fishmonger, we were told 
that the halibnt is the favourite food of the 
Jewish community in England—numbering 
in London alone upwards of 40,000—and 
that during the Passover preparation weeks 
it is run upon to an excess. The mode of 
cooking it at that period is by means of the 
frying-pan and olive or other vegetable oils. 
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The subjects “Deep-sea Fishing” and 
“ Fishing Boats ” of Mr. Holdsworth’s work, 
portions of which appeared from time to time 
in the Field, are rendered interesting to the 
general reader by the masterly way in which 
they are bandied. The author’s well-known 
name, and the post recently held by him 
as Secretary of the Royal Sea Fisheries 
Commission, are guarantees for the accuracy 
of the information given in the volume before 
us. As fear as extent goes, that information 
may be said to be almost exhaustive of the 
subject under treatment. The description 
of the boats, nets, and tackle employed in the 
prosecution of our sea-fishings is minutely, 
but not, considering the vastness of the 
field embarked on, the less graphically 
rendered. To the varieties of the fish fre- 
quenting our coasts, which find their way ac¬ 
ceptably into the home and foreign markets, 
great attention is given, and the differ¬ 
ent modes of capturing them are carefully 
described and commented on. Among other 
subjects brought under notice is the reputed 
desertion of Loch Fyne by its celebrated 
herring. This desertion, or diminution as 
respects yield, is attributed to several causes. 
We shall only deal with the last of them, and 
seemingly the most improbable, viz., “that 
the volunteer artillery is believed to scare 
away the fish,” p. 329. In this explanation of 
what has happened, there is more reason than 
one might suppose. Our own experience, when 
jigging for herring in July, some years ago, 
off Eyemouth, leads to the conviction that 
this fish, congregated as a shoal, is delicately 
apprehensive, we do not say of sound, but 
of the motion or tremor communicated 
through its means. The approach or pass¬ 
ing of a steamer, although at the distance of 
two or three miles, had invariably the effect 
of shifting the position of the shoal and 
throwing the herrings off their • feed. It is 
quite possible, we think, that the artillery 
practice carried on vigorously on the west 
coast of Scotland may have had, to some 
extent, the same effect. The conclusion 
come to in a certain high quarter with re¬ 
spect to the alleged falling off, viz., that it 
is a judgment upon the Sabbath-breaking 
portion of the fishing population of this dis¬ 
trict, has certainly feebler grounds to rest on, 
seeing that that portion of the population 
can hardly be detected, even by units, and 
will stand, in point of force, no comparison 
whatever with the Sabbath-breaking popula¬ 
tions in other quarters upon which no such 
judgment has fallen. 

In the division made of trawled fish for 
market purposes into two classes, prime and 
offal, we are informed in Mr. Holdsworth’s 
introductory remarks that the haddock finds 
its place in the latter class. The term 
“ offal ” is certainly reproachful, but its ap¬ 
plication to that fish does not disturb the 
generally acknowledged fact, that when in 
condition, the haddock as an article of diet 
is superior to any fish taken off our coasts, 
and will stand comparison at table with the 
mullet and John Dory. The scarcity of 
the latter, of course, helps, apart from their 
excellence as food, to give them their position 
in the market, but it is not a deserved one. 

There is a great variety of matters in con¬ 
nexion with our sea fishings treated of in 
this admirable and instructive work, but to 


bring these individually under review with¬ 
in the space apportioned to us is quite out 
of the question. All we can say is, that 
the labour of collecting information on 
so important and interesting a subject, and 
of arranging it so as to facilitate its thorough 
comprehension by the reader, on every per¬ 
tinent point, could not have fallen into abler 
hands. The illustrations and drawings, 
which are numerous, amounting to more 
than two score, have been executed, as we 
are informed in the preface, by Mr. Holds- 
worth himself on wood and steel, and re¬ 
present with marked fidelity the various 
minute details characteristic of the fishing- 
boats and gear employed on various parts 
of the coast. 

We cannot too highly recommend this 
very comprehensive treatise on our Sea 
Fishing and Fishing-boats, expressing at the 
same time our assurance that its merits will 
be generally recognised. T. T. Stoddaet. 


Registrum Palatimim Dwnelmense: The 
Register of Richard de Kellawe , Lord Pa¬ 
latine, and Bishop of Durham, 1314-1316. 
Vol. H. Edited by Sir Thomas Duffus 
Hardy. (In the Master of the Rolls’ 
Series). 

We take up, with peculiar pleasure,.another 
volume of this Episcopal Register, for which 
we have to thank the Master of the Rolls 
and Sir Thomas Hardy (the editor). We 
can only wonder that it has been allowed to 
remain so long in MS., when we consider its 
value in connexion with the early history 
of Durham, where documents of this na¬ 
ture have not been allowed to lie hid to all 
but a few in the recesses of some dingy 
closet. The book had found its way from 
Durham to the Bodleian Library, whence it 
was restored to its old home, at the request 
of Bishop Barrington, for the special use of 
the northern antiquaries. We are delighted 
to see it in print. As an episcopal register 
of the period it does not, perhaps, take the 
highest rank; but it is full of interest to 
every native of the Palatinate. To us, when 
we read it, almost every page has its associa¬ 
tions. The index at the end was compiled 
by the late Dr. Raine, and this was perhaps 
the first early MS. which his son essayed to 
read; and dire were the troubles of the 
youthful student, and badly would he have 
fared, if unassisted by the land and practised 
eyes which were never weary of overlooking 
him. 

Bishop Anthony Bek died in 1311, and 
the prior and convent of Durham, the 
electors to the see, picked out as his suc¬ 
cessor a plain, simple member of their own 
body, as unlike his predecessor and successor 
as it is possible to imagine. The monastery 
had suffered too much at Bek’s hands to 
make its inmates wish to subject themselves 
to even the chance of a continuance of his 
iron rule. In Richard de Kellawe they 
found a superior who was docile and friendly. 
To the Archbishop of York, throughout his 
life, he was a dutiful suffragan; to his former 
brethren he was a generous and warm¬ 
hearted patron. The register of his acts as 
Bishop shows that he was a quiet order- 
loving man, who had learned his duty in a 
gentle school. He derives his name from 


the little village of Kelloe, in the eastern 
part of the county of Durham. The Kel- 
lawes were persons of some mark and anti¬ 
quity there; they possessed a charter-horn 
as a title to their estate, and several mem¬ 
bers of the family distinguished themselves 
in the field. Patrick, a brother of the 
Bishop, was a noted enemy of the freebooters, 
shavaldi as they were called, who devastated 
Northumberland. “ Shaveling ” is, perhaps, 
the best translation of this word. There is 
no danger, in this case, of our associating it 
with monks. 

There are several documents in existence 
prior to the time of Kellawe which serve as 
an introduction to his Register, and make us 
acquainted with the ecclesiastical history of 
the diocese of Durham at that early period. 
The Act-Books of the prior and convent, 
beginning in 1280, and containing the papers 
relating to the churches in their extensive 
jurisdiction, are still preserved ; and there is 
also in the British Museum, a fragment of a 
Register of Bishop Bek containing the ap¬ 
pointment of some of the officers of his court 
and diocese. When Bek died, the Arch¬ 
bishop of York went northwards, and held 
an enforced visitation. The greater part of 
the immense roll which narrates the pro¬ 
ceedings of the visitors exists in the York 
Registry, and gives us the earliest list that 
we possess of the incumbents of the Durham 
benefices. Next in sequence comes the 
Register of Kellawe, the second volume of 
which is now before us. The documents 
that it contains are necessarily of a most mis¬ 
cellaneous character. We shall select a few 
to remark upon; but they can only be a few. 

The volume opens with what is at that 
early period a document of rare occurrence, 
a minute inventory of the effects of Sir John 
Fitz Marmadnke, which is of much value as 
to words and prices. Sir Thomas Hardy re¬ 
marks that the adding up of the money is 
faulty in more places than one. This, how¬ 
ever, is frequently the case in mediaeval ac¬ 
counts, and it is marvellous that with so 
pretentious an assumption of minute accu¬ 
racy, there should be so many blunders in 
documents of this nature. The inventory of 
Fitz Marmaduke is a representative ot' its 
class. He was the descendant of an old 
Palatine family, a courtier and a soldier of 
no mean rank. He died at Perth, keeping 
that fair town for the king of England. By 
his will he desired that his body should rest 
in the cemetery of the church of Durham ; 
no one, save Bishop Anthony Bek, having 
as yet been interred within its sacred walls. 
To carry out the testator’s wishes, his execu¬ 
tors cut his corpse in pieces and boiled it, 
that they might be able to convey the bones 
to Durham. But even then their difficulties 
were not over. They were obliged to get a 
dispensation from the Papal court to sanc¬ 
tion their lord’s interment (p. 1149). This 
is not the only painful incident in the 
history of the house of Fitz Marmaduke. Sir 
John, of whom we have been speaking, was 
divorced from his wife, Ida de Neville, who 
had much litigation with her fson Richard 
(pp. 945-6, 997-8, 1085-6). This Richard 
was afterwards killed on Framwellgate 
bridge, in Durham, by Robert de Neville, 
the “ pavo septentrionalis,” as he was called’. 
The litigation which has just been men- 
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tioned was probably the cause of the fray. 
The slayer and the slain were both of them 
retainers of the Bishop of Durham, and it 
was under the shadow of his noble castle 
that they fought. The “peacock,” in a later 
day, was shorn of his own plumes at Ber¬ 
wick. 

There is a notice in this volume of another 
outrage, which, even in those days of law¬ 
lessness, must have been regarded in 
Durham with peculiar horror. I mean the 
murder of Sir John Spring, knt., by Robert 
Lascels, who seems to have been a free¬ 
booter of renown (pp. 921-2). We are left 
in ignorance of the details of this outrage. 
Happy ignorance for ns ! The imagination 
of the late Mr. Surtees stepped in to fill 
up the void with the most beautiful of 
his ballads. Similarity of name made the 
historian of Durham associate the murdered 
knight with Honghton-le-Spring, where “ in 
the southern aisle,” or, rather, transept, 
there is still laid the effigy of a nameless 
warrior. Mr. Surtees, however, was in 
error. Sir John was the lord, not of 
Houghton-le-Spring, but of Houghton-le- 
Side, an obscure village in the southern 
part of the county, lying under the steep 
crest of the hill which looks down into the 
rich valley of the Tees. 

Outrages like these afford good evidence 
of the lawlessness of the times, a lawless¬ 
ness which was by no means confined to a 
few. The invasions of the Scots broke up 
the foundations of order, and subjected the 
country for years to the violence and extor¬ 
tion of marauding bands of English and 
alien banditti. The most sacred sites 
afforded no protection to their inmates. 
On one occasion the monastery of Holy 
Island seemed to have been deliberately 
stripped (pp. 744-5), nor did the memories 
of Cuthbert keep the robbers away from his 
island home (pp. 734-5). The exprience 
as well as the anticipation of invasion 
paralysed industry and commerce. Tithes 
could not be gathered, rents were unpaid, 
the land was frequently untilled, and there 
were no cattle to graze in the deserted 
pastures. We have a curious picture in this 
volume of an accident which occurred at 
Hongliton-le-Spring in 1315. While a 
Scottish army was sweeping up the vale of 
the Wear, a number of the villagers fled to 
the tower of their parish-church for safety 
and curiosity. One of them, careless of 
his feet, stumbled as he was descending, and 
was killed by tho fall (pp. 718—20). In the 
tower of many of the northern churches you 
will still find a room, to which at least the 
priest could flee when danger was abroad. 
When the enemy drew near, he pulled up 
his ladder and let down the trap-door, and it 
was not worth the aggressor’s while to 
loiter there in the hope of starving out the 
defiant cleric, or of taking his little fortress 
by storm. 

Bishop Kellawe’s register contains a re¬ 
markable number of indulgences, especially 
to those who volunteered their prayers for 
certain persons who had recently died. 
Similar privileges may be observed in other 
episcopal act-books of this period, but not 
in such numbers. It is remarkable also to 
observe that they extend over the whole 
of England. How were they acquired ? 


They were probably granted through the 
medium of some breviger who travelled about 
the country, from diocese to diocese, with a 
formal letter of request in his burse. A 
money payment to some person or other was 
no doubt an accompaniment of the grant. 
Perhaps, as was the custom among religious 
houses, there was in these cases also a pro¬ 
mise of reciprocity. 

“ Vestris nostra damns, pro nostris vestra rogamus.” 

We observe in this volume several docu¬ 
ments of great importance, which were 
entered on the bishop’s register, not only for 
his guidance, but also for the purposes of 
record. Among these we may mention the 
fine inquisition relating to the barony of 
Gainford and Barnard Castle; the peram¬ 
bulation of the forest of Galtres, and the 
valuable papers connected with the Wapon- 
take of Ouse and Derwent (pp. 795, 1114, 
1183, et seqq.). It is easy to see how im¬ 
portant such papers as these would be in 
future years, not only to the bishops of 
Durham, but also to the general enquirer. 

It was impossible for any mediaeval 
bishop to maintain his position efficiently 
unless he attached to himself, by pensions or 
livings, a little troop of lawyers who would 
remember their patron in the king’s courts, 
and assist him with their advice in his dif¬ 
ficulties at home. Accordingly, we find 
Kellawe relying upon the tried support of 
Metingham, Osgodby and Trikingham. Of 
Richard de Eryholme the bishop made great 
use. He began life in 1304 as a poor clerk, 
but lived long enough to make himself 
almost indispensable to the chief ecclesiasti¬ 
cal personages in the north of England. We 
find several other clerks of distinction and 
learning beneficed at the same time in the 
diocese of Durham. William de Armin, 
who became Bishop of Norwich, was some¬ 
time rector of Bishop-Wearmouth; and 
Robert de Baldock, rector of Whickham, in 
after years was raised to the see of London. 
For Louis de Beaumont, Kellawe’s successor 
in the bishopric, a prebend was found in the 
collegiate church of Auckland. In Roger 
de Waltham, who was in several ways con¬ 
nected with the diocese, we have the author 
of a treatise of considerable repute in his 
day. We find Stephen de Mauley, Arch¬ 
deacon of Cleveland, still holding the bene¬ 
fices with which his kinsman, Bishop Bek, 
had endowed him. It was at Mauley’s most 
earnest solicitation that the translation of 
the remains of St. William of York was 
carried out, and he survived his first patron 
to see one of his own nearest relatives falling 
under the cloud which had at one time over¬ 
shadowed himself. 

Kellawe held the see of Durham for too 
short a time to accumulate any of the wealth 
which other tenants of that high office have 
so frequently amassed. The Scottish in¬ 
roads kept him continually poor, but he 
could still be generous. To the monks of 
Durham, Kellawe was on all occasions a 
kind benefactor, although they sighed in 
vain after the books and silver plate and the 
furniture of the bishop’s chapel which he is 
said to have promised to them. For his 
successors in the see Kellawe built an epis¬ 
copal residence at Stockton-upon-Tees, and 
another, on a much larger scale, at Welehall, 


which lies on the Ouse between York and 
Selby. There is a survey of this place in 
existence which was made in the sixteenth 
century, when Bishop Barnes began to re¬ 
gard his numerous episcopal residences as 
an unnecessary luxuiy. The site is now 
occupied by a farm-house, but a great por¬ 
tion of the old structure seems to have been 
in existence at the commencement of this 
century. 

Bishop Kellawe died in the lesser chamber 
within his castle of Middleham on the feast 
of St. Denys, 1316. He had previously 
made a short will, which was proved in the 
archiepiscopal registry at York. They car¬ 
ried bis remains to Durham, and laid them 
in the chapter-house of the Priory, under a 
marble stone, which was covered with brazen 
imagery, before the bishop’s chair. Thomas 
Earl of Lancaster, “ indignus quem mors tarn 
saeva maneret,” was present at the inter¬ 
ment, and made a rich offering; although 
he seems to have been thinking at the time 
more about the new prelate than the old. 
Edward II., also, who was holding his court 
in the neighbouring city of York, sent some 
clothes of gold fabric to be laid upon the 
tomb. 

The beautiful chapter-house in which 
Kellawe was laid was mutilated by Wyatt, 
the so-called architect, at the close of the 
last century. The apsidal portion of the 
building was removed, and the space which 
it occupied was thrown into the dean’s garden. 
Within the last few months this space has 
been carefully examined. A great part of the 
pavement of the old room was found beneath 
the soil, and some most remarkable discove¬ 
ries were made. Two courses of interments 
were detected. On the lower level the 
bones of women and children were observed, 
showing that the Norman chapter-house had 
been erected on a portion of the cemetery of 
the Church of Durham, when its inmates, as 
Symeon complains, made no profession of 
celibacy. Above these graves lay Flambard, 
Pniset, and other royal prelates, who have 
given to Durham a world-wide reputation. 
Three noble pontifical rings of gold set with 
sapphires rewarded the zeal of the searchers. 
In this illustrious company, in the place 
marked out by history and tradition, was 
found Kellawe’s grave. The sculptured 
grave-cover had disappeared, but there could , 
be no question as to the identity of the 
tomb. There were in it a few memorials of 
the dead. The bones indicated a man of 
short stature ; some white hairs were still 
clinging to the skull. A fragment of a pas¬ 
toral staff of wood was lying by the side of 
the corpse, and some pieces of a woollen 
dress were found as well. The bishop had 
evidently been buried, after the simple and 
touching fashion of the time, in the garb 
which had been familiar to him from his 
earliest years, the cowl and habit of a 
Benedictine monk. These monuments of 
the illustrious dead are, we are glad to hear, 
to be duly renovated and cared for. We 
should be better satisfied if the glorious apse 
which sheltered them were again set up. 
The Dean and Chapter of Durham owe 
some reparation still for what we may almost 
call the crimes of their predecessors. 

James Raise. 
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1. The Chess Player's Manual. By G. H. D. 

Gossip. (London: G. Boutledge & Sons, 

1874.) 

2. Synopsis of the Chess Openings. By 

W. Cook. (London: W. W. Morgan, 

1874.) 

The scientific stndy of chess openings, which 
of late years has made such remarkable 
progress, is the work of foreigners. The 
foundations of onr existing knowledge were 
laid by the Russian, Jaenisch, whose Ana¬ 
lyse Nouvelle, published in 1842 and 1843, 
was a veritable cyclopaedia of the knowledge 
of his time, supported by profound original 
research. He was a true enthusiast, and 
his characteristic assertion, that the bishop’s 
gambit was an imperishable monument of 
human wisdom, would startle and amuse 
laymen, who are not accustomed to asso¬ 
ciate wisdom with the laborious study of a 
game. 

About the same time, Von Heydetraudt, 
the Prussian Ambassador in Denmark, pub¬ 
lished in the name of his deceased friend 
Yon Bilguer the first edition of his Hand- 
Bach, the improvement of which in repeated 
editions, of which the last appeared this 
year, has been a labour of love to the Prus¬ 
sian diplomatist since that period. In this 
work he has embodied all the results of 
modem analysis, as worked out by Neu¬ 
mann, Paulsen, Zuckertort, and others of 
the German school, and from it as from a 
mine every modem writer on chess must 
take his materials. In this, as in probably 
many other subjects, English writers can 
only attempt to popularise the ponderous 
results of German learning. The fair critic 
would no more demand originality in a 
treatise on the chess openings than in a 
popular exposition of modern science, and 
the only question he can fairly ask is whether 
the work under notice represents more fully 
and accurately than its predecessors the 
knowledge of the time. 

Both the books under review are the 
works of English provincial players, and 
pre-eminence in actual play is certainly not 
required for success in such an undertaking. 
Much idle comment, as it appears to us, has 
been made on Mr. Gossip’s pretensions as a 
practical player. We believe that he takes 
rank fairly in that strong phalanx of English 
amateurs to none of whom Steinitz, the 
best player of the day, could concede suc¬ 
cessfully the pawn and two moves, odds 
which it was the belief that Des Chappelles 
in France, and Staunton in England, could 
yield to all comers. There may be half-a- 
dozen English players slightly superior to 
Mr. Gossip, but the point is of utter unim¬ 
portance with reference to his book, and 
has probably been raised solely on account 
of the soreness evidently felt by some 
players of reputation on account of the 
publication of games in the Manual won by 
Mr. Gossip of the leading players of the day. 
It has been even hinted that some of these 
games are apocryphal. Now, if not meant 
as a poor jest, this is a grave charge. We 
do not believe that Mr. Gossip has created 
the games in question, like the German’s 
camel, out of his mental consciousness, and 
it is a matter of surprise to us that any 
player can object to the publication of a 


game lost to a weaker opponent by the 
latter. It is the acknowledged weakness of 
the chess-playing community to remember 
only won games. Mr. Staunton in his 
books and magazines rarely published his 
defeats, and we can pardon Mr. Gossip for 
remembering with natural pride the games 
he has scored against players slightly his 
superiors. Out of 252 illustrative games, 
which form a most interesting portion of the 
Manual, there are thirty-nine played by Mr. 
Gossip against the strongest men of the 
time, of which he won twenty-seven, drew 
seven, and lost five. Some of these games 
are intrinsically good ; others, though poor, 
are useful to the learner by showing how to 
take advantage of a weak defence. We 
cannot believe that Mr. Gossip’s readers 
would be led by the publication of these 
games to suppose that in practical play he is 
the superior of many of his celebrated anta¬ 
gonists ; but we regret the obtrusion of his 
own personality in his book, which is doubt¬ 
less the cause that the industry and know¬ 
ledge displayed by him have not met with 
fair acknowledgment. 

There is another like weakness which 
detracts from the merit of the book. There 
is probably nothing so astounding to the 
outside world as the earnestness with which 
most writers on Chess lay claim to originality 
in their variations. It seems hardly possible 
that reasonable beings should fight about 
the honour of having been the first to sug¬ 
gest the move of pawn to queen’s fourth in 
some variation of a gambit, or any other 
equally profound discovery. Unhappily, Mr. 
Gossip is not contented with the praise of a 
useful compiler, but at times speaks of well- 
known variations (see p. 423) as if they 
were his own invention. It is quite possible 
that in this instance he did strike out the 
moves given in actual play. There is no¬ 
thing recondite about them, nothing which 
any acute player would not see at a glance ; 
but the variation was well known years pre¬ 
viously, and it is really a matter of perfect 
unimportance to any sensible man whether 
that or any other move was first played by 
Paulsen, Zuckertort, Gossip, or any other 
laborious trifler. It is a matter of fact that 
the same move will occur simultaneously 
to different players. This was notoriously 
the case with the Cochrane-Schumoff varia¬ 
tion of the Scotch gambit, so called from 
having been tried at the same time, and 
without concert, by Mr. Cochrano in India, 
and Schumoff in Russia. A singular variation 
in the Q B P game in the knight’s opening, 
by which on the fifth move the second player 
sacrifices his Q Kt for a strong counter¬ 
attack, was to my own knowledge struck 
out in play with myself by a native 
player in Madras about the time that 
1 believe it was first introduced in England. 
At any rate I know that the move was quite 
unknown to myself and my native an¬ 
tagonist when he to all intents and purposes 
invented it. Mr. Gossip is evidently over¬ 
impressed with the importance of his subject, 
and constantly states about some move that 
it was first played by such and such a player 
in some particular game. Such may or may 
not be the case; it is a fact not worth re¬ 
cording; and we wish that chess writers 
would remember that they are merely teach¬ 


ing a game, would leave all names out of tho 
question, and would content themselves with 
showing the best mode of play. The learner 
cares nothing for the sources of his in¬ 
formation, he requires only to attain pro¬ 
ficiency in his pastime. 

There is nothing in which custom is more 
capricious than in the popularity of the dif¬ 
ferent chess openings at different times. As 
Horace said of words :— 

“ Mortalia fucta peribont, 
Nedum serraonum stet honos et gratia vivax, 

Multa renascentur quae jam ceciUere, cadentquo’ 

Quae nune sunt in honore vocabula; Bi volet usus,J 
Quern penes arbitrium est, et jus, et norma loquondi.” 

Jaenisch’s monument of human wisdom, tho 
bishop’s gambit, is now rarely played, and 
the laborious defence which he took years to 
elaborate, and the analysis of which was the 
pet portion of his great work, has been en¬ 
tirely thrown over. The Muzio gambit, and 
other adventurous openings, are now seldom 
played for the attack, and few men in a 
contest of importance would face the defence 
of the Evans’. This is of course the result 
of the extent to which the analysis of these 
openings has been carried, and the fact that 
a lost game in the opening is often certain 
through a lapse of memory or deficiency in 
book knowledge. When a few years ago an 
American youth came to London, and like an 
eagle in a dovecote fluttered the Volscians in 
Corioli, his success must be partly attributed 
to his wonderful memory, through which he 
never forgot a chess position, and repeatedly 
caught the old London players in traps in 
the openings which they had once known 
and forgotten. Now, without a knowledge 
of these pitfalls, a player of the strongest 
natural powers must come to grief; and as 
the theory of the openings is constantly en¬ 
croaching on the boundless ocean of the 
middle game, even the proficient who wishes 
to hold his own must rely on some guide to 
help his failing memory in these ever- 
growing intricacies. I have carefully gone 
through Mr. Gossip’s chapters on the Giuoco 
Piano, and the Algaier, as a test of his 
work, and find them to contain the fullest 
information to be met w r ith in any English 
book. Mr. Gossip’s statements are some¬ 
times confused, there is often a want of order 
in the arrangement, but the learner will find 
the very strongest forms of attack and de¬ 
fence given, including recent discoveries, 
which only great industry could have brought 
together, and in return for really valuable 
information on the subject we may overlook 
the personal foibles of the author, which are 
somewhat too apparent in his work. 

We have little space left to speak of Mr. 
Cook’s synoptical tables, of which we can 
write only in hearty commendation. This 
little unpretentious work almost reaches our 
standard of what such a treatiso should be. 
In simplicity of form, clearness, and order, 
which with accuracy and completeness form 
the whole merit of a compiler, these tables 
surpass any English treatise that has yet 
appeared. They are very accurate as far as 
they go, but they are not complete, owing 
to the brevity and cheapness of cost which 
were the conditions imposed by the author’s 
aim. The real use of such tables is for 
ready reference. Chess theory has become 
so unwieldy, that no ordinary memory can 
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carry it; and in actnal play tbe proficient, 
when contending with a master of book 
learning, must either abandon the majority 
of the most interesting openings, and, like 
Mr. Owen, resolve every contest into some 
variety of the close game, which destroys 
the principal charm of chess, or avail himself 
of some safe guide in the intricacies of the 
dangerous gambits. The ordinary system 
of notation, adopted by Mr. Gossip and all 
his predecessors, is well enough for teaching 
learners, but it is hopelessly cumbrous and 
perplexing for a book of reference. Among 
the variations specified by all the letters of 
the alphabet, and numbers innumerable, it is 
hardly possible to find out the move wanted 
in any particular instance, while life is too 
short to wade through the mass of undi¬ 
gested German learning to obtain assistance 
in a game. We hope it may not be long 
before Mr. Cook may bo called on to produce 
a second edition of his tables, and we would 
suggest to him to omit the illustrative games 
he has, according to custom, added to his 
chapters, and to make his tables a little more 
complete. Such a change need add nothing 
to the price of his book, which would pro¬ 
bably be soon considered indispensable by 
every chess player who aims at excellence, 
and yet cannot devote a life to the study of 
the German Hand-Buck. 

James Innes Minchin. 


NEW NOVELS. 

Wyncote. By Mrs. Thomas Erskine. (Lon¬ 
don : Smith, Elder & Co., 1874.) 

Lizzie. By Lady Duffus-Hardy. (London : 

Hurst & Blackett, 1874.) 

Vanessa. By the Author of “ Thomasina.” 

(London : HeDry S. King & Co., 1874.) 
Barriers Burned Away. By the Rev. E. P. 

Roe. (London: Routledge & Co., 1874.) 
Novelists sometimes complain that reviewers 
do not judge their works fairly, but use them 
as mere opportunities for saying smart things. 
They do not remember what Lessing said 
about the quantity of pain a man of taste 
suffers before he is goaded into retaliating. 
They have no idea what weary work it is to toil 
through tedious stories about impossible cha¬ 
racters, related in slipshod English, till the 
almost extinct passion of revenge is aroused 
in the breast of the critic. He has only a few 
lines to express his pain in, while the no¬ 
velist torments him in three bulky volumes. 
So there is often a good deal of temper in a 
criticism, and, on the other hand, gratitude 
for a readable story sometimes draws forth 
exaggerated praise. 

Wyncote is so good, such an oasis in 
the desert of nonsense, that perhaps we 
over-estimate its excellence. It is admirable 
for observation, for humour, for pathos; it 
is refined without affectation, and interesting 
without effort. Even the subordinate cha¬ 
racters—the supernumeraries who only cross 
the stage—are carefully studied and full of 
life. Nothing conld be better than the 
bustling and good-natured Lady Wargrave, 
who “ always said every one was looking so 
well.” The Marquis, who boasted that his 
house was furnished “ out of the wrecks of 
empires,” is almost worthy of Mr. Disraeli. 
And most of ns know Mrs. Foster, that 


anxious and evangelical woman, who dreaded 
the heretical influences of the study of flint 
arrow-heads. 

It would scarcely be fair to give the story 
of Wyncote, for, although there is nothing 
complicated in the plot, readers are likely to 
take sides with the characters, and to think 
the tale ends well or ill, as they sympathise 
with the fortunes of this or that heroine. 
There are, as in the old French song, trots 
f iles a marier, and the question is, who is to 
win the not very interesting hero ? We 
think the story ends badly, in the novel- 
reader’s sense of the word. But that is a 
matter of taste. It is pleasant to find that 
the young lady who models herself on Mr. 
Ruskin, and delivers lectures on wall-papers, 
has at last found a writer to do her justice. 
The tragedy of the old maiden aunt Camilla, 
who has a love-story in her past, and who 
has sacrificed herself to regard for her family 
honour and her family estate of Wyncote, is 
less interesting on the whole than the tra¬ 
gedy of the younger heroine who is con¬ 
demned to wear the willow. We hope to 
meet with her again, either in the English 
or the Italian surroundings which Mrs. Ers¬ 
kine renders so faithfully. She is much too 
good a character to break her heart about 
the man of business who unwittingly gained 
her young affections. Wyncote may be re¬ 
commended safely even to people whom a 
long experience of stupid novels has soured 
and blighted. 

At this period of the world’s history, when 
all our teachers are at one about the fact 
that “ we do indeed live in days,” but when 
no two agree as to what kind of days we 
live in, it is pleasant to meet with a writer 
like Lady Duffus-Hardy who has a formule 
de la vie of her own. Lady Duffus-Hardy 
is not unaware that these are troubled times. 
A great and good ruler has been driven from 
the throne of Fiance, a Republic is strug¬ 
gling for existence in Spain, and there is 
only too much reason to fear that some 
horrid foreign notions may spring up in 
England. One hears of the rights of la¬ 
bour ; even the rural population is showing 
signs of corruption and discontent; all sorts 
of mere rich people are pushing their way 
into society. In these sad circumstances, 
where can we look for hope and comfort 
except to the landed gentry r Lady Duffus- 
Hardy feels that, if only people would be 
guided by county families, all might yet 
be well. This is the moral of Lizzie, a 
story in which the ways of county people 
are justified to men. Lady Duffus-Hardy 
tells ns many new and beautiful things 
about the landed gentry. They breathe a 
different air from the nouveaux riches ; she 
says, “ the very atmosphere which pervades 
the ancient houses of the old aristocratic 
race seems different from the common air we 
breathe.” Naturally we are anxious to hear 
more about the Olympian dwellers on the 
heights. And first, we learn that, like the 
gods, the old aristocratic race speaks a tongue 
unknown to mere literary people. They 
say “aggravate,” when we say “ irritate ” or 
“ annoy.” And they sometimes construct 
their sentences without the base mechanic 
aid of verbs, as, indeed, their very pronouns 
stand forth bold and free, without reference 
| to mere substantives. Their adverbs they 


form with a fresh originality: thus they 
say “exteriorly,” not “outwardly.” Their 
manners are not less peculiar than their 
speech. Colonel Pomeroy, the fine old 
English gentleman of the tale, calls the 
lady to whom his nephew is engaged “ the 
spawn of Groves,” which recalls the elo¬ 
quence of Burke denouncing Jean Jacques. 
The nephew tells his cousin that he can 
“ dispense with her presence,” in her own 
drawing-room, and accuses her before her 
father of loving himself, and being jealous of 
the woman he loves. On hearing this she 
takes the aforesaid spawn to her heart! 

All this, and much more, about people we 
know so little of, rather diverts attention 
from the story, which is told with a good 
deal of spirit. Colonel Pomeroy was one of 
the members for Padborough, and gave 
offence to his constituents by voting against 
the Reform Bill. One Groves, an adven¬ 
turer, stirred up discontent, and by the aid 
of Walter Haviland, a sort of ferocious 
“ Gifted Hopkins,” or an Alton Locke seen 
on the seamy side, became Mayor of Pad- 
borough. Lemuel Pomeroy, the Colonel’s 
nephew, loved Groves’s daughter Julia, a 
beautiful olive-complexioned woman, such, 
we are told, as Rubens loved to paint. 
Haviland’s sister loved Abel Harries, the 
son of “ a thorough-going hard-paced Chris¬ 
tian,” after the Colonel’s own heart. Now, 
Miss Haviland, who had recently come home 
from California, knew that Groves had killed 
her father there, and when Groves discarded 
Walter Haviland, that poet and politician 
accused him of the crime. It is easy to 
imagine the struggles in the souls of the noble 
Pomeroys when Lemuel insisted on marry¬ 
ing the daughter of the disgraced Groves. 
Marry her, however, he did, and poetical 
justice was fulfilled when Haviland went 
mad and strangled the ex-mayor, thereby 
showing that people who resist county fami¬ 
lies never prosper, and are lucky if they 
escape the gallows ; whereas all things work 
together for the good of “ thorough-going 
hard-paced Christians.” The aristocratic 
characters seem to us rude and coarse, and 
Alice Pomeroy is a mere shadow. Lizzie 
Haviland and her lover are pleasantly 
drawn, and there is some power in the 
description of Walter Haviland’s mad con¬ 
ceit. 

The story of Vanessa may be briefly tola. 
Amy and Helen Mertoun were poor but 
honest. Helen took in sewing; Amy, who, 
we are informed, was like a Dresden china 
figure, and also like one of Raffaelle’s early 
Madonnas, pined for the society of her 
wealthy uncle Richard and her cousin Eva. 
Her brother Henry and the rest of her 
family disliked their opulent relatives, who 
were very decent people. Amy was in¬ 
vited to pay them a visit, discarded her 
lover, a beetle-hunting young banker’s clerk, 
and captivated Lord Alan Raeburn, who 
had madness in his family, but who even in 
his wildest moments spoke like a printed 
book. Indeed, all the characters converse 
in pompous latinised English. Lord Alan 
had flirted with Amy’s cousin Eva, but 
could not resist an opportunity of carrying 
away Amy in his yacht. A storm arose, 
however, and Amy was very unwell, which 
had formed no part of his profligate scheme 
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of pleasure. The rash pair went to London 
together, and there a mild remonstrance 
from the beetle-hunter induced Lord Alan 
to give up his “ profligate scheme of plea¬ 
sure,” and marry Amy. His family made 
the house of Raeburn—which name, by 
the way, it is scarcely fair to drag into 
a novel—rather a miserable abode to Amy, 
and Lord Alan went mad and died. Mean¬ 
while Helen fell in love with the beetle 
collector; cousin Eva paired off with 
brother Henry, and a casual farmer with 
poor Amy. They all lived happily ever 
after, and kept up a high standard of Eng¬ 
lish conversation. The moral appears to 
be, that it is an error to elope in a yacht 
with a girl who is a bad sailor. The book 
has nothing to recommend it, but it might 
have been worse—it might have been in 
three volumes. 

Barriers Burned Away bears no date that 
we can discover, but from the allusions to 
the fire at Chicago it must have been written 
in the latter part of the present century. It 
is of the good goody, and we are asked to 
interest ourselves in the soul as well as in 
the heart of the heroine. This young lady 
was brought up by a father who believed in 
nothing but culture, not even in a stream of 
tendency. As a natural reaction she loved 
a young fishmonger, and when she lost that 
illusion she also believed in nothing and no¬ 
body, not even in Literature and Dogma. This 
might have seemed an eligible opportunity 
to invent a new formula of life, but she was 
recalled to the views of the American Low 
Church party by a serious young man, 
named Dennis, and there is a queer picture 
of the lovers embracing each other amid the 
ruins of Chicago. We don’t care for novels 
of the soul, or for the constant introduction 
of the most sacred names into the most 
feeble twaddle; but “about obvious non¬ 
sense,” as Thucydides says, “ why make a 
long story ? ” A. Lang. 


CHEISTKAS BOOKS. 

The Hanging of the Crane. By H. W. Long¬ 
fellow. With Illustrations. (Routledge & Oo.) 
The poem is a short one, in Mr. Longfellow’s usual 
style. It is a series of reflections on the history 
of a femily, prompted by the New England custom 
7 >f holding festival on the occasion of hanging the 
crane in a new house. Several lines of it are as 
pretty as the following, which describe the little 
children in the home:— 

“ The King, deposed and older grown, 

No longer occupies the throne; 

The crown is on his sister's brow, 

A princess from the fairy tales, 

The very pattern girl of girls, 

All covered and embowered in curls 
Rose-tinted from the Isle of Flowers, 

And sailing, with soft silken sails, 

From far-off Dreamland into ours. 

Nor care they for the world that rolls, 

With all its freight of troubled souls, 

Into the days that are to be.” 

Some of the illustrations are pretty, but there 
is far more blank paper than printed matter in 
the book. There are thirty leaves of paper en¬ 
tirely blank; there are only nineteen on which 
any of the poem is printed. If we wanted a 
prettily-bound commonplace book, there is enough 
blank space in the one before us to contain 
numerous extracts, and the poem would come 
in here and there among them without losing 


much in force. But no one wishes a common¬ 
place book to be associated with the name of Mr. 
Longfellow. 

Children must have been more than usually 
naughty during the past year, to require that so 
many of the Christmas books should be in a 
moralising strain. The fairy tales are allegories; 
the stories are founded on feet; the very pictures 
are full of hidden teaching. There are two or 
three refreshing exceptions, and one of the best of 
these is a book called Merry Elves, or Little Adven¬ 
tures in Fairy Land. With twenty-four Illustra¬ 
tions. By 0. O. Murray. (Seeley, Jackson & 
Halliday.) The pictures are very funny. The 
most superior child could hardly fail to laugh at 
the two little elves Bindweed and Dandelion on 
the back of the Toad, and their subsequent cold 
bath; or at Gobble with the Hedgehog; or Perks 
the woodpecker devouring Blob the spider, and 
rescuing Rosywing. The illustrations tell most of 
the story, but the letterpress is very good also, 
naive and unaffected. There is no moral to any 
of the stories, except that a grand Nemesis goes 
through them all, and in every case our sympathies 
are enlisted on the side of justice. 

The Fantastic History of the Celebrated Pierrot. 
Written by the Magician Alcofribas, and trans¬ 
lated from the Sogdian by Alfred Assollant; 
rendered into English by A. S. Munro. (Samp¬ 
son Low & Co.) This is a fairy-tale from the 
French, clever, amusing and full of the marvellous. 
Pierrot is a real hero of romance who triumph¬ 
antly overcomes all difficulties. He made him¬ 
self, at an early age, the right-hand man of 
“ Vantripan, Emperor of China, Thibet, Mongolia, 
the peninsula of Corea, and of all the Chinese, 
crooked or straight, black or yellow, white or 
tawny, whom heaven has placed between the Kar- 
kounoor and Himalaya mountains.” He fought the 
Tartars for Vantripan, and by the help of his 
fairy godmother, a hundred thousand of the enemy 
were disposed of with a look. He overcame the 
giant Pantafilando—a giant who was in the habit 
of throwing one of his generals at the head of 
any refractory person. To add to his other 
achievements, Pierrot swam across a river with his 
lady-love in his arms; but his lady-love proved 
false, and he finally took comfort in the modest 
virtue of Rosine, a country neighbour. After 
numerous adventures, he establishes the kingdom 
of China in safety, and dies a good citizen. The 
pictures by Yan’ Dargent are unnecessarily hor¬ 
rible, and some of the scenes in the Satanic 
regions might have been omitted without injuring 
the story. 

Whispers from Fairyland. By the Right Hon. 
E. H. Knatchbull-Hugessen, M.P. (Longmans & 
Co.) This is a much pleasanter book than the 
one Mr. Knatchbull-Hugessen published last year. 
There are seven stories in it. Perhaps the best 
of the seven is “ The Silver Fairies,” which is the 
story of an old milkman who bought a curious 
haunted cabinet at an auction. This cabinet 
proved to be the home of the feiries, who bestowed 
unlimited wealth on the old man, until he grew 
discontented with his lot as a milkman, got into 
Parliament, made a fool of himself, and finally 
was glad to return to hia trade. The “ History 
of a Rook,” too, is an amusing story in the same 
collection; it is in the form of an autobiography, 
and there is a solemn rook-like dignity in the way 
the story is told that considerably heightens its 
effect. 

The Little Lame Prince and His Travelling 
Cloak. A Parable for Young and Old. By the 
author of “John Halifax.” (Daldy, Isbister & 
Co.) This book is honest, at any rate: it says 
openly that it is a parable. Its readers must be 
left to find out for themselves what it means. 
Some of it is pretty enough, for the writer can 
give a charm or her own to whatever she writes, 
but as a whole there is a general impression of 
dreariness left on the mind by it, something like 
the flat level plain upon which the hero, poor 


little Prince Dolor, looked out from Hopeless 
Tower. The little grey woman who is the good 
genius of the book, reminds us of the Irishwoman 
with the grey shawl in the Water Babies —perhaps 
they are one and the same person, and if so there 
is no reason why she should not appear in any 
number of books—but why must she always lie 
associated with grey ? 

Songs of Our Youth. By the Author of “ John 
Halifax.” Set to Music. (Daldy, Isbister & Co.) 
This book is beautifully got up. The prettiest of 
the songs are those which are set to Swedish aim; 
perhaps the best is one called “ Say farewell and 
go,” which is very pathetic and pretty; bat they 
all belong to the class of quiet fireside music, 
which never fails to find an appreciative audience. 
The air to which the well-known words of 
“ Douglas ” are set does not seem so appropriate 
to them as that which Lady John Scott wrote; 
but it is daring to say so when it is composed for 
them by the author herself. 

Paws and Claws: being True Stories -of Clever 
Creatures, Tame and Wild. By One of the 
Authors of “ Poems written for a Child.” (Cassell, 
Petter & Galpin.) This is a very safe and 
pleasant book for a little child. The pictures are 
charming, and the stories, though not very re¬ 
markable, seem to be true (one of the best of 
them is the story of the goose who led a blind 
woman to church every Sunday) ; but the book 
rather gives one the impression that it has been 
written for the pictures. 

JEsops Fables translated into Human Nature. 
By Charles H. Bennett. (Chatto & Windus.) 
The illustrations are cleverly done in the broad 
comic style. One of the best is that of the “ Lion 
and the Gnat,” where the lion is represented as a 
frantic author tormented by a gnat-like man with 
a hurdy-gurdy. 

Boutlcdge's Even/ Boj/'s Annual for 1875. The 
principal attraction of this volume is Jules Verne’s 
serial story “ The Field of Ice,” which is as full 
of circumstantial impossibilities as his Qther 
books. It is hard to believe when we have finished 
it that we have not stood with Captain Hatteras 
at the North Pole, that the bears have not really 
blockaded us into our house with snow, and that 
we have not seen the hares of the northern sum¬ 
mer leaping round us. The rest of the volume is 
poor by comparison, in spite of all that Messrs. 
Koutleilge have done for it in the way of attractive 
binding, coloured illustrations, &c. There is the 
usual amount of puzzles and magic, and hunting 
adventures; and there are some foolish sentimen¬ 
tal stories which would be much better away. 
They are not good for schoolboys, even if they 
liked them, which the best and healthiest boys do 
not. 

Tho Society for Promoting Christian Know¬ 
ledge has brought out a very pretty book for the 
drawing-room table called Beauty in Common 
Things. The illustrations, by Mrs. J. W. Whym- 
per, of bramble blossoms, furze, beech-leaves, 
apple-blossom, hazel-nuts, etc., are true and 
beautiful; the letterpress explanatory of the 
pictures is inoffensive, but not equal to them. 
A Packet of Gift Cards for the New Year, pub¬ 
lished by the same Society, also deserves a pass¬ 
ing notice, more especially for the painting of a 
group of red anemones upon one of them. The 
Carved Cartoon, a Picture of the Past, by Austin 
Clare, is another of the same Society’s publica¬ 
tions, and is an interesting story, founded upon 
the life of Grinling Gibbons, the famous wood- 
carver. Both Pepys and Evelyn mention Gib¬ 
bons in their diaries, and as he lived in the 
time of the Plague and the Fire, and was em¬ 
ployed by Charles II. in the wood-carving for the 
interior of St. Paul's, there is plenty of scope for 
an imaginative mind to group many incidents of 
those eventful times around the clever young 
artist, and this has been done with considerable 
success. The story is graphic and well told. The 
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episode of the Savoyard boy, accused by the people 
of being one of the foreigners who brought 
the plague, and his subsequent devotion to Gibbons 
who befriended him, are especially pathetic. The 
conversation of the crowd at various points of 
the story is, probably, very unlike that which 
would have taken place in the time of Charles II., 
but a laudable effort has been made to maintain 
consistency. 

It is not so easy to give praise to The Great 
Czar, Cotton, Riversdale, Robin the Bold, The 
Slave-Dealer, The Two Shipmates, Boys and Girls, 
A Month at Brighton, Pictures from Venice, A 
Faithful Servant, An Inherited Task, and Sardinia 
—a series of shilling volumes published by the 
Christian Knowledge Society. They have no 
sort of connexion with each other, and then- 
titles give very little idea of their contents. The 
Faithful Servant, for instance, might be chosen 
from its name as an appropriate present for a 
young cook, and it is found to be “ the Journal of 
what took place in the Tower of the Temple dur¬ 
ing the captivity of Louis XVI., King of France, 
bv Jean Baptiste Clery, valet de chambre to his 
Majesty.” IHct.ures from Venice is an exceedingly 
dull abstract of the history of Venice. Sardinia is a 
little guide book to the island, with a slender thread 
of story running through it; and we leave one of 
the characters at the end of it “ sleeping beneath 
the clustering pretty pepper-trees awaiting the 
Resurrection.” The Inherited Task is a record of 
interesting facts about the first establishment of 
missions in South Africa, which not even the weak 
style of the writing can quite spoil: but it ends 
with a remarkable statement about the ana¬ 
tomical structure of bishops:—“Kindness, tact, 
and true religion are as conspicuous beneath the 

lawn sleeves of the Bishop of- as they were 

under the woollen shirt of Guy Hamilton.”" This 
venerable Society must produce something better 
than this series of books if it means to keep a 
place in the literary world. 

Messrs. Sampson Low have brought out a much 
better series of shilling volumes in “ The Rose 
Library.” Mrs. Alcott’s admirable stories, An Old- 
fashioned Girl, Little Women, Little Women 
Wedded, and, best of all, Little Men, have for some 
time been favourites in Kngland, and every one 
will be glad to welcome them in this cheap and 
tempting form. The House on Wheels will also be 
popular, and The Mistress of the Manse, a new 
poem by J. S. Holland, deserves to be so. In 
spite of some crudities, the last-mentioned book 
snows original power and poetical thought. To 
say at the end of a long metrical story—that has 
for its central figure a clergyman’s wife, for its 
subject her devotion to her husband, and for 
scenery a quiet country parish—that it is not dull, 
is to say a great deal. Mildred, the heroine, is one 
of the many women who have to learn the lesson 
that 

“ Woman is not undevelopt man. 

But diverse.” 

and the way in which this lesson is taught to her 
by her life is well told. The account of the part 
her husband takes in the last American war, and 
his death, are simple and pathetic. 

Messrs. Routledge & Sons are determined not to 
lot our old fairy tales die out. They reproduce 
them from time to time with praiseworthy indus¬ 
try and attractive skill. This winter we have an 
extremely pretty volume containing “ Goody Two 
Shoes,” “ Beauty and the Beast,” “ The Frog 
Prince,” and “ An Alphabet of Old Friends also 
each of these stories separately in shilling num¬ 
bers, as well as a good book of Nursery Rhymes 
set to traditional music, with capital pictures. 
That no one may be neglected and find themselves 
without a picture-book at Christmas time, we have 
a sixpenny series of “Mother Hubbard,” “Valen¬ 
tine and Orson,” “ Puss in Boots,” and even a 
threepenny series which is a marvel of cheapness 
and pretty colouring. Some of this last series 
appear prettily bound together in a charming 


little volume called Pussy’s Picture Book. In 
The Marquis of Carabas, his Picture Book, the 
pictures are rather confused, so that little children 
become bewildered over them. The best of Messrs. 
Routledge's new shilling picture-books is Robin's 
Christmas Song, illustrating Robert Burns’s de¬ 
lightful story of Robin and Jenny Wren; and we 
are surprised that publishers who can produce 
anything so charming and graceful as this, should 
also produce such a coaree book as Gingerbread, 
which we cannot imagine any mother allowing to 
enter her nursery. 

From Messrs. Routledge we have received as 
well— The Language of Flowers, or Floral Em¬ 
blems, by Robert Tyas, M.A., LL.D., F.R.B.S., 
which is full of platitudes about flowers, and 
adds little to our information; The Temper¬ 
ance Reciter, which contains much about the 
average selection of extracts in prose and verse 
for recitation, many of them of course touching 
on the subject of total abstinence ; Snow Drop and 
Wild Rose —inoffensive collections of stories, but 
not suitable to young childreu, as it might be 
imagined from their titles they were; and A Year 
at School, by Tom Brown. Such a name as this 
last cannot be passed over without censure; it 
raises hopes which the contents of the book are 
far from justifying. F. M. Owen. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Messrs. Griffin, the naval booksellers at 
Portsea, are about to publish an Arctic and 
Antarctic navy list, containing the names of every 
naval officer who has served in Arctic Expeditions 
from 1773 to 1874, the expeditions each served in, 
with brief biographical notices, and details re¬ 
specting the sledge-travelling done, books written 
by, and the after-careers of a large majority. The 
last has been prepared by Mr. Clements Markham, 
who served in the Arctic expedition of 1860-61. 

Lieutenant Payer, who, it will be remem¬ 
bered by readers of the accounts of recent Arctic 
Exploration, took part in the three last expedi¬ 
tions, and was Commander of the most recent, is 
writing a volume describing fully the work of all 
the three, and what has been now attained by 
them. It will be published in this country, and 
by Messrs. Macmillan. 


folk, for which the Early English Text Society, 
the Rolls Calendars, and Chronicles and Memorials, 
the works of Mr. J. H. Parker, &c., have produced 
such valuable materials. 

Recent additions to the Manuscript department 
of the British Museum include the following:— 
“Musaei de Herone et Leandro Carmen,” 1737. 
A printed volume, with remarks at the end by 
Lord Byron, his signature also on the fly-leaf, and 
note of his having swum from Sestos to Abydos, 
May 3,1810. A volume of letters addressed by 
Professor Finn Magnusen to Sir W. C. Trevelyan, 
between the years 1822 and 1847. A chrono¬ 
logical list of the letters of William Cowper, 
1758-1709, by the late John Bruce, F.S.A. Let¬ 
ters of Pastor J. II. Schroter, of Thorshavn, 
Feroe Islands, 1831-1861, to Sir W. 0. Tre¬ 
velyan. “Foereyinga Saga,” Kjobenhavn, 1832, 
printed; with “ Genealogia Foeroensis,” by J. H. 
Schrbten, in MS. A fifteenth century Service 
Book in Dutch vellum, 12mo. Transcripts of 
Poems by John Lydgate and others; chiefly by 
John Stowe, 1568. “ Formula spiritualium exer- 
ciciorum,” oculua religiosorum Jacobi (de Clusa) 
Carthusiensis, vellum, fifteenth century. “ Trae- 
tatus Jacobi de Clusa, scilicet, Quaestiones pro 
religiosis et secularibus; de perfectione religio¬ 
sorum; de protectu in vita spirituali,” fifteenth 
century. 

We understand that the Right Hon. W. E. 
Baxter, M.P., has revised for the press the lecture 
he recently delivered to his constituents on “ Free 
Italy,” and that it will shortly be published by 
Messrs. Cassell, Petter & Galpin. 

Gustav Freytag’s new novel is announced by 
the firm of Messrs. Hirzel, at Leipzig, as ready 
for publication. It will appear under the title of 
Die Briider vom deutschen House, as an indepen¬ 
dent work, although it forms the third part of the 
series “ Ahnen.” 

Dr. Richard Morris's short shilling English 
Grammar is all in type. 

The Rev. M. Creighton, of Merton College, 
Oxford, is to write a cheap Primer of Latin 
Literature for English readers. 

• We understand that Mr. Pater’s next Shakspcre 
“ study ” for the Fortnightly Review will be on 
Love's Labours Lost. 


A work is preparing for immediate publication, 
under the sanction of the Committee of Council 
on Education, containing twenty large photo¬ 
graphs of the finest examples of ancient needle 
point and pillow lace, which were shown at the 
International Exhibition of 1874. The work is 
under the superintendence of Mr. Alan Cole, by 
whom the letterpress is written. 

It is announced from Berlin that Prince George 
of Prussia is engaged in writing a drama, the 
subject of which is taken from the Old Testament, 
and that with a view of the better preparing him¬ 
self for the careful working out of the plan, he has 
called in the aid of a distinguished Semitic scholar 
to direct him in regard to the correct exposition 
of the accessories of the piece. 

A new journal will shortly be published in 
London, by M. H. Theeman, under the title of the 
Jewish Times. It will devote a larger portion of 
its pages to the general news of the day than has 
hitherto been the case with Jewish journals. 

We understand that a new edition of The Secret 
of Long Life, by Mortimer Collins, published 
anonymously by Messrs. Henry S. King & Co. 
some three years ago, will shortly be issued. 

We are very glad to hear that Mr. John R. 
Green’s able Hist ory of the English People is to be 
revised, enlarged, and published in four volumes 
octavo, with full references to the authorities for 
its statements, and justificatory quotations, &c. 
We hope the enlargements will contain a fuller 
account of the social and domestic history of our 


Gervinus’s Commentaries on Shakspere —the 
revised translation by Miss Bunnett, with Mr. 
FumivaH’8 Introduction, and Professor Dowden's 
Mind and Art of Shakspere, are both in the binder's 
hands, and are promised next week. 

Messrs. George Beli. and Sons have issued the 
first volume of their half-crown edition of Singer's 
Shakspere, and a very handy and pretty volume it 
is. Unluckily,Mr. Watkiss Lloyd has not sufficiently- 
revised his Life of the poet, but has left in it some 
remnants of the Collier and Cunningham forgeries. 
However, these are too well known by this time 
to do much harm. The edition is to be completed 
in ten monthly volumes, and should secure a large 
sale. 

An illustrated Edition de lure of the Schlegel 
and Tieck German translation of Shakspere's col¬ 
lected works has just appeared at Berlin, under the 
combined editorship of Richard Gosehe and Benno 
Tschischwitz, who have shown great taste and 
discrimination in the manner in which they have 
performed their task; and have been careful that 
the costumes depicted should be kept as far as 
possible in harmony with the requirements of the 
period in which the action of the play is cast. 

Herr Emil Zschoxxe has published a vindica¬ 
tion of his father Heinrich Zschokke’s claim to be 
regarded as the sole author of the well-known 
Stunden der Andacht, the tenth edition of which 
has just appeared at Aarau, and which had been 
declared by a reviewer to be principally the com¬ 
position of the pastor, Victor Keller of Aarau, tho 
contemporary and friend of the elder Zschokke. 
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Mb. Furnivall has undertaken to open the 
Lecture season of the Sunday Shakspere Society 
■on December 20, at 7 p.m., with a lecture at South 
Place Institute, Finsbury, on “ Shakspere, the 
■Succession of his Works, and the Growth of his 
Art.” He will also open the series of lectures to 
•the Builders’ Foremen and Clerks of Works In¬ 
stitution, with a lecture, on January 18, 1875, on 
■“ Geoffrey Chaucer, Poet, Clerk of the Works to 
King Richard the Second.” Mr. Henry B. 
Wheatley will give the second lecture on Feb¬ 
ruary 10, probably on “ The Old Timber-Build¬ 
ings of London.” 

Canon Simmons will add to his edition of The 
Lay Folks' Mass Book for the Early English Text 
Society, an Appendix, containing (1) the Order of 
Mass for Trinity Sunday, according to the use of 
York—(from a" MS., about A.l). 1426) with an 
English translation; (2) Authorised Expositions 
of the Doctrine of the Eucharist, put forth in 
English, a.d. 1357-1515; (3) Praeparatio Eucha- 
ristiae, or considerations before receiving the 
Sacrament of the Altar—from a MS., about a.d. 
1400; (4) How a Man should hear his Mass— 
from the great Vernon MS. in the Bodleian, about 
a.d. 1375. 

Mr. N. B. Dennys, editor of the China Mail 
at Hongkong, who was formerly in the Con¬ 
sular Service, has published a Handbook of the 
Cantonese Vernacular. 

We understand that explorations on an extended 
scale will shortly be commenced in Ceylon with a 
yiew to the discovery of the archaeological re¬ 
mains of the island. 

The Report of the Trustees of the Public 
Library, Museums, and National Gallery of Vic¬ 
toria for the year 1873-4, which has just reached 
us, renews tile previous complaint of the pilfering 
and mutilation of books, and states that the in¬ 
stances brought under the notice of the library 
committee abundantly prove the delinquents to be 
men of education. The number of visitors to the 
library during the year was 276,125. Four oil paint¬ 
ings were purchased during the year for the National 
Gallery, viz., Bamborough Castle, by A. W. Hunt; 
The Travelling Tinker, by E. Opie; The Italian 
JBrigands, by M. Layrand; and In the Fields, by 
B. W. Leader. The first three of these pictures 
■were selected by the board of advice in London. 
■That of The Italian Brigands is said to have 
■excited more interest and drawn a larger attend¬ 
ance than any previous purchase. The committee 
•consider themselves fortunate in having secured 
it, by the good offices of Mr. Herbert, R.A., for 
the sum of 400/. 

A correspondent reminds us that in speaking 
of the map in the Bodleian, which dates from the 
reign of Edward I., we might have added that the 
Norwegian poet, Andreas Munch, had written a 
romance on the story of Margaret, Queen of 
Scotland. We do not clearly see the relevancy 
■of the suggestion, but are not sorry to have 
-recalled to our memory Tigen fra Norge, “ The 
Girl from Norway,” one of the prettiest works of 
* very pretty writer; it would be decidedly in¬ 
teresting to English readers, and if our corre¬ 
spondent is thinking of bringing out a translation, 
we have no doubt it will be well received. Talking 
of Andreas Munch, we may mention that a Copen¬ 
hagen publisher has just brought out a new edition 
■of his Jesu Billede, and that a Christiania firm 
■advertises a new collection of his earlier poetical 
works. As soon as Paludan-Miiller’s Tideme 
Skifte is taken off the boards, a new piece of 
Munch’s will be given at the Danish National 
Theatre. The poet, who has been in a very 
critical state of health, and obliged to take the 
baths in Switzerland, has entirely recovered, and 
as now in Copenhagen. 

M. Francois Lenormant opened his course of 
■archaeology at the Bibliotheque Nationals on 
Wednesday last. His subject is the texts and 
■antiquities relating to the Eieusinian Mysteries. 


Messrs. Clark, of Edinburgh, have sent us 
vol. i. of Oehler's Old Testament Theology, and 
vol. i. of Delitzsch’s Commentary on the Proverbs. 
As a translation, the former is more successful 
than the latter, though the difficulty of Dr. 
Delitzsch's style to a great extent excuses the de¬ 
fects of his translator. Both works are eminent 
specimens of German industry in the collection of 
facts, and Dr. Delitzsch’s is something more. But 
on this head we need only refer to our own re¬ 
marks in Academy, vol. iv. p. 370. Dr. Oehler 
has the characteristic merits and defects of what 
we in England should call liberal orthodoxy. In 
clearness and consistency, though not in learning 
or in thoroughness, he is far excelled by Dr. 
Hermann Schultz in his Altteslamentliche Theologie 
(Frankfurt a. M., 1800). 

The extinction of the Revue de Thtologie, edited 
by M. Colani of Strasbourg, was such a terrible 
loss to culture as well as to theology, that we gladly 
welcome a new monthly magazine which promises 
to take up the mantle of the Revue. Among the 
contributors to the first three numbers of La Libre 
Recherche we notice the names of Messieurs 
Michel Nicolas, Athanase Coquerel fils, Pdcaut, 
Th. Boat; and without being able to point to any 
articles of supreme excellence, we feel justified in 
recommending the journal on the ground of the 
spirit of true Christian tolerance which breathes 
through it. 

The fourth number of Hilgenfeld's Zeitschrift 
for 1874 contains articles by Gass on the patristic 
word oieovoyia, by Holtzmann on the last two 
chapters of Romans (though a very well-read 
scholar, Dr. II. omits the valuable articles of 
Lightfoot and Hort), by Spiegel on the legends of 
Christ in the New Testament, by Bruckner on the 
Epistle of St. James, by Rdusch on the Assumptio 
Mosis, and by Siegfried on the criticism of Philo. 
Among the reviews, we need only mention that 
of Delitzsch’s and Lagarde’s rival editions of 
Jerome's version of the Psalter, by Rdnsch. 

Among the Parliamentary papers recently issued 
we notice:—Reports of the Registrar of Friendly 
Societies and Trade Unions in England (price 
1*. 3d.); The Twenty-Third Report on the Dis¬ 
trict, Criminal, and Private Lunatic Asylums in 
Ireland (price 1*. Orf.) ; Reports of the Inspectors 
of Mines to the Secretary of State for the Home 
Department (price 6s. 10rf.); Reports of Her 
Majesty’s Secretaries of Embassy and Legation on 
the Manufactures, Commerce, &c., of Various 
Countries, Part III. (price lid.); China, No. 6. 
Commercial Reports from Her Majesty’s Consuls 
in China, 1873 (price Is.) ; Returns relating to 
Civil Services Expenditure in certain years (price 
8d.) ; Papers relating to the Metropolitan Water 
Supply and Fire Prevention (price 0 d .); Accounts 
of Naval Prize, Bounty, Salvage, and other 
Money, &c. 

The Nation states that Professor William E. 
Griffis, who spent four or five years in Japan 
(1870-74) as one of the instructors in the Imperial 
College at Tokio, and who since his return has 
been lecturing on “Japan of To-day,” is preparing 
a work upon much the same subject, in which he 
will explain fully the origin and causes of the 
recent political changes in that country. 

“ Soke of our readers,” says the same journal, 

“ will be glad to know that Mr. John G. Shea has 
revived his ‘ Library of American Linguistics.’ 
He begins the new series by a Grammar and 
Dictionary of the Language of the Hidatsa (or 
' Grosventres of the Missouri ’), by Washington 
Matthews, Assistant-Surgeon U.S. A. The Hidatsa, 
the Mandans, and the Arikaras or ‘ Rees,’ now 
live together near Fort Berthold, D.T. ‘ To the 
philologist,’ says Dr. Matthews, ‘it is an in¬ 
teresting feet that this trio of savage clans, though 
now living in the same village, and having been 
next-door neighbours to each other for more 
than a hundred years, on terms of peace and 
intimacy, and to a great extent intermarried, 


speak nevertheless totally distinct languages, which 
show no perceptible inclination to coalesce.’ The 
Hidatsa language is of the Dakota stock, nearly 
related to that of the Crows (Aubsaroke) and less 
nearly to the Mandan. The Arikaras speak a 
Pawnee dialect. Minitari (‘ Minnitarees ’) is the 
Mandan name for the Hidatsa, whom the French 
call ‘ Grosventres,’ the same name having also been 
given to another tribe, the Falls Indians of the 
Saskatchewan, distinct from the Hidatsa in lan¬ 
guage and origin. Partial vocabularies of the 
Hidatsa or Minnitare dialect have been published 
by Say and by the Prince of Neuwied ; a larger 
one, by Dr. F. V. Hayden, in his Contributions to 
the Ethnology and Philology of Indian Tribes 
(1802). Dr. Matthews, while stationed at Fort 
Berthold, had excellent opportunities, which he 
knew how to improve, of acquiring a knowledge of 
this language, and his grammar and dictionary are 
among the most valuable of recent contributions to 
American philology." 

We are indebted to the courtesy of a corre¬ 
spondent for two corrections of the note in our 
last number on the prizes awarded by the French 
Academy of Inscriptions. It should have been 
stated that the second prize only in the competition 
of national antiquities fell to M. Rdvoil; the first 
prize was awarded to M. Allmer for his collection 
of the ancient and mediaeval inscriptions of Vienne 
in Dauphind. The name of the winner of the 
second Gobert prize should have been printed as 
M. Tuetey. 

At the annual sitting of the Academic des 
Sciences Morales et Politiques, held at the In- 
stitut on the 6th, a paper was read by M. Mignet, 
the secretary, giving an historic notice of the life 
and writings of Duke Victor de Broglie, who 
died in 1870, the eminent politician and doctri¬ 
naire, the friend of Royer Collard and Guizot, and 
son-in-law to Madame de Stael. 


In the Contemporary Review Professor Light- 
foot begins a very serious and formidable dissec¬ 
tion of a well-known book. In his first paper, 
after pointing out the very reprehensible character 
of the preposterous rumour that the book was 
the work of Bishop Thirlwall, he proves in detail 
that the author is capable of gross and repeated 
mistakes in translating Greek, Latin and German, 
and of arguing from the passages as mistranslated; 
that instead of replying to the arguments of oppo¬ 
nents, he says they have not adduced any ; that his 
German authorities by no means always hold the 
views for which he cites them ; and that said au¬ 
thorities are capable of reasoning in a manner 
which wiuld discredit any Father, a charge which 
he supports by a choice spicilegium of Tubingen 
speculation on Euodia and Svntvche. The First 
Part of Supernatural Religion is dismissed with 
the observation that the spiritual theism of the 
conclusion (though untenable from the author’s 
standpoint) destroys the effect of much of his 
negative criticism. The substance of the Second 
and Third Parts, treating of the Synoptic Gospels, 
and of the Fourth, will be dealt with in future 
papers. 

TnE conclusion of Professor Tyndall's enquiry 
into tlie relation of the atmosphere to fog-signal¬ 
ling, and the general conditions of acoustic tran¬ 
sparency, shows that neither rain, snow, fog, nor 
wind, are necessarily obstacles to the passage of 
sound, though sounds of different degrees of shrill¬ 
ness are variously affected by them to an extent 
not yet accounted for. Many of Professor Tyn¬ 
dall’s experiments were made in London during 
the fogs of December and January last, but all 
the conclusions arrived at were also verified by 
causing sound-waves to pass through artificial 
showers and fogs, with precautions against con¬ 
founding the results of the temperature of the 
medium with its density. However loaded the 
air might be with smoke or flocculi, if it was 
continuous and homogeneous, little or no sound 
was lost in the passage. The iuference is, that 
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sound-signals .may be used ■without any fear of 
their proving useless on the very occasions when 
they are most needed, as has hitherto been as¬ 
sumed. Under the most unfavourable circumstances 
the Professor believes that the “ siren ” of the 
experiments “may certainly be relied on at a 
distance of two miles; in the great majority of 
cases it may be relied upon at a distance of three 
miles, and in the majority of cases to a distance 
greater than three miles.” In the same number 
Mr. Fitzjames Stephen discusses the somewhat 
threadbare subject of “ Necessary Truth ” with Dr. 
Ward of the Dublin Review. He begins by in¬ 
clining to think that all truths are necessary, and 
ends with the opinion, which follows naturally 
enough from the premiss “ that the word necessary 
as applied to truth is unmeaning.” In one para¬ 
graph he makes an ingenious controversial point 
against his opponent who, by assenting to the 
mystery of transubstantiation, is committed to the 
belief that the same body can be in two places at 
the same time, though he denies that omnipotence 
itself could make a triangle quadrilateral. Mr. 
Stephen supposes a figure with two ordinary 
straight lines forming one of its angles, while a 
straight body, possessing the power of being in 
two places at once, would form three other angles 
and one side 1 Apart from verbal criticism, and a 
recognition of the advantage derived by mathemati¬ 
cal science from the simplicity and adequacy of its 
primary conceptions, the author leaves the subject 
very much where he found it, perhaps from an 
insufficient perception of the distinction which the 
metaphysical blundering of his antagonist rests 
upon and exaggerates. The truth “ I am writing 
at a particular time and place with black ink on 
blue paper ” is, in one way, eternal and immut¬ 
able, but I am much more liable to forget it, and 
other people to doubt it, though the fact itself 
was necessarily conditioned from the beginning 
of time, than a child is to overlook the geometri¬ 
cal truth that it saves distance to “ cut a corner.” 
The marvel would be if the mind did not spon¬ 
taneously distinguish isolated, successive experi¬ 
ences from the perception, capable of being re¬ 
newed at will, of constant properties in nature. 

Tim Fortnightly contains a reprint of Professor 
Clifford's recently delivered lecture on “Body 
and Mind,” the beginning of which is an ad¬ 
mirable example of popular exposition, though 
in one or two cases, perhaps, the sprightliness 
of tone, which senes so well to keep an 
audience awake, might with advantage have been 
sobered under the less trying condition of print. 
After summing up some of the accepted conclu¬ 
sions of scientific psychology, and especially not¬ 
ing the importance of the belief, not only that 
some change in the matter of the brain "is the 
invariable antecedent of a fresh state of conscious¬ 
ness, but also that some other material change is 
the invariable concomitant of the same state, the 
writer ingeniously argues that unless the actions 
of men follow automatically from their characters, 
they («'.«. their characters) cannot be held respon¬ 
sible for the result. It is not quite clear to what 
extent this little moral paradox is meant seriously, 
for the character, scientifically speaking, can only 
mean the habitual disposition of the nerves of the 
brain to vibrate in one way rather than another, 
and all the efficient antecedents of the actual 
vibrations can only be clearly estimated on their 
material side. There is no difficulty in conceiving 
one change in the matter of the brain as the cause 
of another immediately ensuing change, but 
when this view is accepted it is scarcely na¬ 
tural to regard the consciousness which attends 
the first change as the cause even of the conscious¬ 
ness of the second, much less as the cause of its 
actual occurrence, as the ordinary doctrine of re¬ 
sponsibility would require. The “ conclusion of 
the whole matter ” is rather hinted at than de¬ 
veloped, but it is to lie in an extension of Helm¬ 
holtzs theory of sensation, according to which 
the modifications of the percipient brain are 
feally analogous in kind to the variations in the 
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outside things perceived. The next article, “ On 
Auvergne,” by Professor Cliffe Leslie, gives some 
very interesting information as to the different 
distribution of landed property in the valley 
of Limagne and the mountainous districts of 
the Puy-de-Ddme. In the plain inheritances 
are subdivided, according to the Code; but the 
population declines, owing to the peasant pro¬ 
prietors’ dread of a family large enough to make 
subdivision ruinous. In the mountains family 
pride and religious feeling are still so strong, 
that the younger sons emigrate or enter the 
priesthood, whilst the daughters either take re¬ 
ligious vows or renounce their share of the inherit¬ 
ance on marrying, so that the paternal dwelling 
passes to a single heir. In Mr. J. A. Symonds’ 
interesting paper on the Blank Verse of Milton, 
sufficient stress is hardly laid upon the fact, that 
of the great poets of the English Renaissance who 
used that metre, Milton was the only one who 
knew Italian poetry at first hand, which is im¬ 
portant because Italian poetry is further from 
scanning than any other poetry that reads musi¬ 
cally. Instead of breaking up and resolving the 
regular Iambic quinarius of Marlowe, like the 
dramatists, he adopted the free hendecasyllabic of 
the Italians, with an occasional glance in the 
direction of prosody. 

The mineral baths of Auvergne which Mr. 
Leslie mentions as constituting a third social and 
economic region, are also, as it chances, made 
the subject of an attractive description in the 
Comhill. The same magazine has an article of 
“ Bennet Langton,” the raison d'etre of which 
defies conjecture; it is simply a string of passages 
from Boswell and equally well-known sources 
about the man who had read Clenardus. The 
“ Thoughts of a Country Critic ” on the school of 
literature and art which may be recognised by a 
disposition to admire Botticelli with even more 
laborious fervour than Lionardo—are not particu¬ 
larly new or brilliant, but the conclusion is as 
much to the purpose as most criticism. He 
says:— 

“ These artists have taught me so much, and I owe 
them so much thanks for what they have taught me, 
that I am almost converted to believe that they have 
the key of the future; and certainly no other school 
can do more than fumble at the door. But they want 
faith and hope—and so with all their sense of beauty 
and all their technical skill, they fail in power of 
creation. Hopeless is thankless: and thankless art 
has no future. They remain fruitless because faith¬ 
less ; Atys-pricsts of boauty, impotent to add to the 
life of art; because they believe in death rather than 
in life.” 

The article on the “ Popular Poetry of the North 
Italian Dialects ” contains, besides some very 
weird and rapid popular ballads, one or two 
specimens of the poetry of Brofferio, the leading 
patriotic orator of the Piedmontese parliament, 
which bear little resemblance either to Heine or 
Be ranger, whom we are told he imitated with 
such success as was possible in the rugged dialect 
of his country. 

Itf Fraser , F. R. C., in a paper headed “ The 
Ethics of Jesus Christ,” points out that the sayings 
in the Sermon on the Mount, where He seehis to 
most readers to contrast His teaching with that 
of His predecessors, may be explained as exten¬ 
sions of the Rabbinical principle of “ fencing the 
law,” and that Matt. xii. 6, “ Have ye not read 
in the law, how that on the Sabbath day the 
priests in the Temple profane the Sabbath, and 
are blameless P ” almost proves that part of the 
Mischnah on the Sabbath must have been written 
down already, as there is no clearly relevant pas¬ 
sage in the Pentateuch. 

W. L. Watts describes the first attempt to ex¬ 
plore Vatna Jokull. It covers an area of 5,000 
square miles, and is represented as a mountainous 
tract surrounded by a rolling plateau containing 
numerous volcanoes, one of which (if not more), 
upon the north, appears to be in a state of pretty 
constant activity, while many others in all proba¬ 


bility are paroxysmal, moat likely exhibiting all 
the phenomena characteristic of “ bottled up vol¬ 
canoes.” Mr. Watte believes he has reached the 
centre of this tract, and wishes to renew his ex¬ 
plorations next year in company with three 
Englishmen and four Icelanders. It appears that 
mountaineering in Iceland will not compare as 
a gymnastic exercise with mountaineering in 
Switzerland, while the hardships are immensely 
greater. 

In Macmillan Mr. Fleay suggests that the de¬ 
scription of the Sack of Troy in Samlet is Shak- 
spere’s version of the scene which Nash supplied 
in Marlowe’s tragedy of Dido, intended to show 
that he could have done better than Nash. E. S. 
Ffoulkes, with much more heat than is favourable to 
clearness, describes an ancient MS. of the fifth 
century in the Bodleian, containing the “ Prisca 
versio ’’ of the Nicene and other canons, which was 
already ancient in the time of Dionysius Exiguus, 
and once belonged to Justellus, a Calvinist 
canonist whom De Marca sometimes found it 
convenient to compliment; seven leaves of 
this have been cut out and four replaced. 
When the younger Justellus and Voel edited 
it, they alleged in their preface, under pressure 
from De Marca, that five of the leaves had been 
lost, and two were replaced (having previously 
been at the end). Baluze and De Marca state that 
Justellus in his youth had cut out the Sardican 
canons, because coming directly after the Nicene, 
they told too much in favour of the Pope : they 
also state that the Nicene and Sardican canons 
were consecutively numbered, in which case the 
celebrated citation of Zosimus would certainly 
have been made in good faith; but even the pre¬ 
sent state of the MS. shows that this cannot have 
been so. Mr. Ffoulkes is more than half inclined 
to think that the MS. was mutilated in the inte¬ 
rests of Ultramontanism in order to make the 
Nicene and Sardican canons look continuous to 
a careless reader. The question is of less import¬ 
ance tlian Mr. Ffoulkes thinks, because if Zosimus 
was misled by a slovenly copy of the canons of Nice 
and Sardica, either Caelestin or Innocent or Leo 
might have had a careful one made, and then the 
other would have left no trace. 

lit Good Words a grandnephew of Bishop 
Horsley gives a sketch of his life, and two curious 
letters to his stepbrother. The first is on educa¬ 
tion, and dated 1770, which is remarkably utilita¬ 
rian in spirit, and contains a scheme of reading 
such as it was possible to trace eleven yeare 
before the first volume of Gibbon appeared; in 
a fragment of another, dated 1806, he commits 
himself to the following propositions: “ Bona¬ 
parte will remain master of Europe, at least of all 
the southern part. He will settle a considerable 
body of Jews in Palestine, which will open a 
door for him to the conquest of the East, as far as- 
the Euphrates. He will then set himself up for 
the Messiah, and a furious persecution will take 
glace, in which his friends in Palestine will at 
first be his principal instruments, but will at last 
turn their weapons towards his destruction.” 

The second number of the Deutsche Rundschau 
is an improvement on the first. Heyse's little 
story “ Nerina ” is a masterpiece. It professes to 
be an episode in the tragic life of the poet Leo¬ 
pardi, and contains some exquisite translations of 
nis poems. The contrast between what is and 
what might be in life is powerfully drawn. A 
poet who can be so great in small things should 
aim higher than Heyse does. Lasker’s essay on 
“ Talent and Education ” is thoughtful and well 
written, though occasionally a little prosy. If 
everything that could be spared had been merci¬ 
lessly cut out, the paper would have greatly gained 
in strength. Professor HUffer publishes some 
letters of Heine’s, written when he was at school 
and university. All that comes from Heine's 
pen is attractive, though the boy himself must 
have been insufferable. Hellwald's paper on 
“ Polar Expeditions ” will be read with interest 
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at the present moment both in Germany and in 
England. The literary, musical, and political 
surveys at the end of the Review require more 
force and character. 

Is th % Revue des Deux Mondet for November 15, 
M. Gaston Boissier has an ingenious review of the 
decent parts of Petronius, whose object he be¬ 
lieves was to amuse Nero, who liked to explore the 
demi-monde. In the number for December 1, M. 
Anatole Leroy Beaulieu calls attention to the un¬ 
satisfactory condition of French cathedrals, which 
have no funds available for current repairs, while 
the state from time to time decrees grandiose and 
sometimes reckless restorations ( e.g., at Evreux the 
transitional vaulting in the nave with the flat 
bands of the ribs is to be replaced by common¬ 
place Gothic), carried out to please the neighbour¬ 
hood and the architects, who apparently are more 
ambitious and less conservative than their English 
brethren. M. Ernest Desjardin’s article on Trajan 
describes his system of “ alimentation "—by ad¬ 
vancing sums from his exchequer to landed pro¬ 
prietors at low interest, which interest was to be 
expended in bringing up poor children—rather 
more clearly than Merivale. The only other ori¬ 
ginal point in the paper is that the writer endorses 
M. Aubd's rather arbitrary suspicions of Pliny’s 
ninety-seventh letter. 

The last instalment of “ A Rebel’s Recollec¬ 
tions,” by George Cary Eggleston, in the Atlantic 
Monthly for December, is one of the most in¬ 
teresting : it describes the superstitious endurance 
of Lee's army during the months of the war 
when they went on hoping against hope; the 
co-operation of the defeated troops with the 
Federal army in the preservation of order after 
the final collapse ; and the gentleness and loyalty 
of the negroes to their former masters both after 
the struggle had become hopeless, and after it was 
over. Edgar Fawcett’s article on the Poetry of 
T. B. Aldrich is very instructive, because of the 
ingenuity with which the writer manages to avoid 
the obvious statement that Mr. Aldrich writes very 
well, and likes writing, and has nothing to write 
about. Mr. Longfellow contributes some very 
finished clear and delicate stanzas on Cadenarbia, 
on the Lake of Como, that remind us a little of 
Mr. Tennyson’s manner of thirty or forty years ago. 


The appeal which is now being made for votes 
to gain admission into the Asylum for Idiots, near 
Colchester, of “ Frederick William De Foe, aged 
eight, only son of ten children of J. W. De Foe, of 
Chelmsford, great-great-grandson of Daniel De 
Foe,” brings back to our recollection another 
episode in the history of the same family, which 
is well worth recounting under the present cir¬ 
cumstances. Mr. Forster, in his Life of Goldsmith, 
ed. 1854, called attention to the fact that there 
was then living in Kennington, in deep though 
uncomplaining poverty, James De Foe, aged 
seventy-seven, the great-grandson of the author of 
Robinson Crusoe. Upon the publication of this, 
Walter Savage Landor addressed an eloquent 
letter to the Times, calling upon every schoolboy, 
and every man in England who had been one, to 
give his penny at once to save the descendant he 
had left “ a Crusoe without a Friday, in an island 
to him a desert.” Two passages of this remark¬ 
able letter may be quoted at length:— 

“Let our novelists, now the glory of onr literature, 
remember their elder brother Daniel, and calculate (if 
indeed the debt is calculable) what they owe him. 

“ Let our historians ask themselves if no tribute is 
due, in long arrear, to the representative of him who 
wrote the History of the Plague in London. What 
ought to live will live, what ought to perish will 
perish. Marble is but a wretched prop at best. Defoe 
wants no statue, and is for beyond all other want. 
Alas, there is one bohind who is not so. Let all con¬ 
tribute one penny for one year; poor James has lived 
seventy-seven, and his dim eyes cannot look far into 
another.” 

With the aid of Mr. Forster, Mr. Charles Knight 
and Mr. Dickens, some subscriptions were col¬ 


lected, and between January 1854, and the middle 
of May, 1857, when the old man died, about 2001. 
was paid in small sums, and a small balance 
handed over to his daughters at his death. In an 
interesting note to Mr. Forster's last edition of 
his essay on De Foe, may be read further particu¬ 
lars of this charitable proceeding. De Foe’s 
house at Stoke Newington still stands (unless 
very recently improved off the face of the earth). 
Its situation is best described as being on the 
south side of Church Street, a little to the east of 
Lordship Lane, having about four acres of ground 
attached, bounded on the west by a narrow foot¬ 
way, once (if not still) called Cut-throat Lane. 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

The preparations for the approaching expedition 
to the North Pole, which, we may observe, should 
be termed the Polar and not the Arctic Ex¬ 
pedition, are in active progress. We learn that 
the committee now sitting at the Admiralty, to 
whom the entire organisation of the expedition 
has been entrusted, have recommended the pur¬ 
chase of two ships. One is the Bloodhound, of 600 
tons, a Dundee ship originally built at Greenock, 
and the other the Alert, a slightly larger 
vessel, formerly a man-of-war. Both these vessels, 
it is calculated, being fitted with compound en¬ 
gines, can carry a supply of coal sufficient to steam 
for twenty days at eight knots an hour. They 
will indeed be fortunate should they find sufficient 
open water to exhaust their steaming powers. 
They will be manned by crews of some sixty men, 
all told: and we hear that so numerous are the 
volunteers, that there would be but little difficulty 
in manning the ships entirely with officers. As 
has already been announced, Captain Nares, of the 
C/udlenger, has accepted the chief command ; we 
are now informed that Captain Albert Mark¬ 
ham, of H.M.S. Sultan, has Deen telegraphed for 
to Lisbon; he will probably serve as second in the 
senior ship. Few of our readers will have for¬ 
gotten the late exertions in Arctic exploration of 
this most brave and efficient officer. It is not 
probable that the expedition will sail before the 
beginning of June at the earliest, 'time being 
thus allowed for the ice to break up and clear 
out of Smith's Sound as well as from Baffin's 
Bay. As has been already announced, the attempt 
to reach the Pole will be by the way of Smith’s 
Sound. The late American expedition penetrated 
further to the north in this direction than any 
previous one, but the extent of the discoveries 
they claim to have made will be probably much 
circumscribed when subjected to the test of 
searching scientific examination. In any case, it 
must be admitted that there is no trustworthy 
information concerning the region to the north of 
lat. 82°, or, more properly speakiug, lat. 81° 30' N., 
where the Polaris wintered. From 82° N., as 
our readers know, it is but 8° to the Pole; 
and it is in this field that immortality now 
awaits our gallant explorers. We believe that 
the plan of operations will be somewhat as fol¬ 
lows. After forming a depot on the coast near 
the entrance of Smith's Sound, the two ships 
should sail in company to some position yet to be 
decided upon, up that remarkable route to the 
Polar Sea, where one of the vessels will be left, 
the other making the best of her way into the 
unknown region lying beyond. 

We have no doubt that, guided by the long ex¬ 
perience acquired by the officers composing the 
Arctic committee, careful instructions will be 
given to the leader of the Polar Expedition to en¬ 
sure his always keeping in communication with the 
second ship, and she again with her rear or base, the 
depot at the entrance of Smith’s Sound. Where the 
leader may reach,or what he may succeed in accom¬ 
plishing, is of course purely problematical, but 
assuming that both ships should reach the position 
attained by the American Expedition under Hall, 
there can be no doubt that the British sledge parties 
in 1876, organised on the system which yielded 


such splendid results in the years 1860, ’62, ’63, ’64, 
in the perfect exploration of the great archipelago 
of lands lying between Behring's Strait and 
Baffin’s Bay, cannot fail to add largely to the 
geographical knowledge of an area round the 
Pole which is at present a blank in our maps and 
charts; whilst the ships and those in them, wher¬ 
ever they may winter, will collect most interesting 
scientific data of every description. The Admiralty, 
we are told, are determined that nothing should be 
left undone on their part to ensure success. The 
navy of England already shows how gratefully it 
acknowledges the opportunity given by the country 
for keeping our colours to the fore in maritime 
discovery, and we doubt not the result will more 
than justify every expense incurred. 

From a paper recently read by the Count 
Foucher de Cariel before the Paris Geographical 
Societv, it appears that Leibnitz was an enthusiast 
in various branches of science. In a memorandum 
laid before Peter the Great, he urged the desir¬ 
ability of acquiring a complete knowledge of the 
different tongues spoken by the numerous nation¬ 
alities subject to Kussia, of employing missions 
as civilising agencies, of instituting magnetical 
observations for the benefit of navigation, of en¬ 
larging our knowledge of astronomy by constant 
observations, and of geography by despatching an 
expedition to the North Pole, of making collec¬ 
tions in overy branch of natural history; and 
lastly, of benefiting Russia by the translation into 
her language of the best foreign encyclopaedias. 
One of his chief ideas, however, was the estab¬ 
lishment of easv communication with China, 
which he described as the Eastern Europe. 
All these objects still continue at the present day 
to occupy our attention, and their importance is 
now fully recognised. But it is not generally 
known that Leibnitz led the way to a remarkable 
geographical feat, the discovery of Behring Straits, 
lie had often insisted on the necessity of ascer¬ 
taining the eastern boundaries of Asia, and his 
curiosity had been whetted by the obscure stories 
circulated by fur-hunters respecting a mysterious 
ice cape in those distant regions. Two expeditions 
were despatched at Leibnitz's instance to solve the 
question, but their achievements were unfortu¬ 
nately indecisive. It was not till 1725—nine 
years after the death of the philosopher—that the 
Dane Behring was sent by tne Czar to investigate 
the problem. The Paris Acaddmie des Sciences 
claims to have suggested the step, but there is 
little doubt, Count Foucher de Cariel thinks, that 
Leibnitz's labours had really cleared the way. 

A new pile dwelling has been lately discovered 
at the Swiss hamlet of Yingelz, not far from Biel, 
where, at the depth of only about three or four 
feet below the surface, a platform has been found 
resting upon piles, and composed of beams nearly 
a foot thick. In consequence of the density of 
the mud in which they have been immersed they 
have been extremely well preserved, and although 
permeated by water the woody fibres and the 
stratification of the consecutive layers, with the 
rings and nodes pn the stem, plainly show that 
the planks are of oak. Beside these there are, 
however, some reddish-looking pieces of wood 
whose character is not quite so clearly indicated, 
although they are probably of cherry wood. 
About fifty paces nearer Biel an interesting dis¬ 
covery was made last winter on the banks of the 
lake of a well-preserved boat, about 40 feet in 
length and 3 feet in width, which was enclosed 
in a deposit of marl, although the interior and 
the form of the sides could be traced through the 
blackened coating of mud. In form and mode of 
construction it is precisely like other remains of the 
kind which have been recovered in different parts 
of Switzerland from their long burial, and it 
enables us to form a correct idea of the degree of 
completeness to which the art of boat-building had 
been carried in Switzerland at the period of 
the Roman domination to which these and similar 
objects of lacustrine industry must be referred. 
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Through the low state of the waters of the 
Rhine, the ruins of the church of Helen, near 
Kuhrort, have recently been exposed, which, to¬ 
gether with a portion of the adjoining- hamlet, 
had been buried under the waters for more than 
300 years. This church, which was one of the 
most ancient in the entire district, is described in 
a letter, dated 1571, and addressed to the rector 
of the Gymnasium at Duisburg by Count Her¬ 
mann Von Xiienar and Mors, as a strong, hand¬ 
some, well-built edifice. The Count suggests in 
his letter that, in consequence of the danger from 
inundation to which the building was then ex¬ 
posed, it should be taken down, stone by stone, 
and rebuilt at Ilomberg; but the idea that the 
church served as a breakwater for the neighbour¬ 
ing hamlets of Baerl and Binsheim led to the 
rejection of his suggestion, and soon afterwards 
the entire area on which it stood was carried 
away by the force of the stream, and wholly sub¬ 
merged. The Count then granted the chapel of 
the Minorite Nunnery at Homberg, which he had 
acquired by purchase on its dissolution, to the 
Reformed congregation of the Halen church, 
who subsequently conducted their services in that 
building. 


THE PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 

A laroe number of new identifications in the 
Hill Country of Judah have been recently pro¬ 
posed by Lieutenant Conder. The principal of 
these are the following:— 

Chozeba , a place mentioned once (1 Chron. iv. 
22) and hitherto supposed to have been the same 
as Chi'zib, or Achzib. Lieutenant Conder pro¬ 
poses Khirbet Kueizibek, a ruin north of Halnul. 
The walls of the old houses, probably of Roman 
date, are still standing to the height of 8 or 
10 feet, the masonry being a fine ashlar, with 
stones some 3 feet in height by 3 to 4 feet long. 
Each house seems to have formed a small fortress 
in itself, being of great strength, and a fort domi¬ 
nates the town. 

Maarath .—This place is mentioned between 
Gedor (Jedur) and Beth Anoth (Beit Ainun). 
The name is almost identical with the Arabic 
Mogharah (a cave) and near the last-named place 
is an ancient site at the head of a valley which 
at this point, and at no other, bears the name of 
"Wady El Moghair. The site itself, like that of Ai, 
is now only distinguishable by a clump of olives. 

Arab .—This name belongs to a group of cities 
surrounding Hebron. East of that place has 
lieen found a ruin called Khirbet el ‘Arabiyeh. 
The aleph has been replaced by the stronger form 
of am, but a similar change is remarked in the un¬ 
doubted identification of ‘Askelan with Ascalon. 

Zanoah .—There were two towns of this name. 
That in the lot of Judah was identified by 
Robinson with Zanuta, which belongs, however, to 
uite another group of towns. Zanoah lay between 
uttah and Cain. Immediately west of Khirbet 
Yekin, probably the ancient Cain, Lieutenant 
Conder has found a site called Khirbet Sanut 
(with the aleph ) which seems to agree better with 
the Biblical position. 

The Fore*/ of Harith and the Wood of Ziph .— 
Lieutenant Conder, after calling attention to the 
absence of any forests or trees in the district at 
present, argues, from the character and geological 
formation of the country, that at no time could 
there have been any wood at all. Further, while 
the Authorised Version speaks of the Forest of 
Harith and the Wood of Ziph, the Septungint and 
Josephus both agree in calling them the city of 
Harith and the Few Place ( i t yh sale ij) of Ziph. 
Now he has discovered near Keilah, in whose 
vicinity Harith, city or forest, undoubtedly lay, a 
site ctdled Kharas, a name embodying all the 
essential letters of Harith (Kharith). Also about 
a mile south of Tell Zif is a ruin called Khirbet 
Khorreisa, in which Lieutenant Conder propose* 
to see the Hebrew Choresh of Zif. 


The Pock of Maori .—The modern Tell Main ia 
undoubtedly Maon,but Lieutenant Conder suggests 
that the Rock of Maon, “ down ” into which David 
went, is the Wady el War, the Valley of Rocks, 
a place exactly fulfilling all the requirements of 
the episode connected with the “ Rock of Maon.” 

The HtU of Hachilah .—Lieutenant Conder pro¬ 
poses for this Bite a high hill bounded by deep 
valleys north and south, on which now stands the 
ruin of Yekin. Between Hakin and Ha/dla there 
is no great difference, and the change from n to l 
is observed in the Arabic word Sinasil (an earth¬ 
quake) written equally Silasil. 

Cliff of Ziz .—Near Yutta is a large and im¬ 
portant ruin called Khirbet ‘Aziz. Since the eun 
and he are interchangeable, we have here the word 
Haziz. There are topographical difficulties con¬ 
nected with the identification of 'this place with 
the cliff of Ziz, especially in its distance from 
Engedi, and the fact that the valleys east of it do 
not run to the Red Sea, but to the Mediterranean; 
but the similarity of names is remarkable, and 
Lieutenant Conder haa observed that the Wady 
Khubara, the main valley just south of Engedi, 
runs westward directly towards this ruin, to which 
the ascent from the Dead Sea shore would be 
along this great water-course. 

The Limits of the Levitical Cities .—Among the 
sites in the country south of Hebron are those of 
two Levitical cities, Yutta (Juttali) and Setnua 
(Eshtemoh). In the hopes of finding something 
here analogous to the discovery of M. Ganneau at 
Gezer, a careful examination was made at about 
the Levitical distance from the centres of the 
towns. It will be remembered that in the case of 
Gezer the cardinal points were the angles of the 
square. Curiously, both for Juttah and Eshtemoh, 
the cardinal points are hill-tops. But in neither 
case could any inscription be found. Near the latter 
site, however, at a distance of 3,000 cubits of 
sixteen inches, and a little east of north, was 
found a stone called Hajr el Sakhain, now form¬ 
ing a boundary between the lands of Yutta and 
those of Semua. Three similar stones were also 
found lying nearly west of the first, also now used 
as modem boundary marks. It is not as yet clear 
that these stones are ancient, or in situ, or that 
they were the Levitical boundaries at all; but if 
they prove to be so, we should have the singular 
fact that the boundaries of Eshtemoh, when 
staked out, formed a square, of which the 
sides ran north, south, east, and west respectively, 
while those of Gezer had their angles at the cardi¬ 
nal points. W. Besant. 


WALTER SAVAGE LANDOR. 

Catulle frater, ut velim comes tibi 
Remote per vireta, per cavum nemus 
Sacrumque Ditis haud inhospiti specus, 
Pedem referre, trans aquam Stygis ducem 
Secutus unum et unicum, Catulle, te, 

Ut ora vatis optimi reviserem, 

Tui meique vatis ora, quern scio 
Venustiorem adisse vel tuo lacum, 
Benigniora semper arva vel tuis, 

Ubi serenus accipit suos deus, 

Tegitque nivrtus implicate laurea, 

Manuque mulcet halituque consecrat 
Fovetque blanda mors amabili sinu, 

Et ore fama fervido colit viros 
Alitque qualis unus ille par tibi 
Britannus unicusque in orbe praestitit 
Amicus ille noster, ille ceteris 
Foeta major, omnibusque floribus 
Priore Landor inclytum rose caput 
Revinxit extulitque, quam tua menu 
Recepit ac refovit integram sua. 

Algernon Charles Swinburne. 


JOHN DOUGLAS, BISHOP OF SALISBURY, AND HIS 
CORRESPONDENTS. 

(Concluded frontpage 610). 

On July 16, 1750, Douglas records that he 
preached before the University of Oxford, and 
going to London in the autumn he made h» 
appearance as an author in November, when he 
published his Vindication of Milton from Lauder's 
charge of plagiarism. In this year the vicarage 
of HighErcall, in Shropshire, was given him by 
his patron, upon which he vacated Eaton Con¬ 
stantine. The obligation he lay under to perform 
certain clerical duties in connexion with these 
benefices seems to have oppressed him but lightly, 
for we are told in the short memoir written by 
his son that he “ resided only occasionally on his 
livings; and, at the desire of Lord Bath, took a 
house in a street near Bath House, where he passed 
the winter months.” In the summer he generally 
accompanied the same nobleman in his excursions 
to Tunbridge, Cheltenham, Shrewsbury, and 
Bath, and in his visits to the Duke of Cleveland, 
Lord Lyttleton, Sir Henry Bedingfield, and others. 

On Sept. 14, 1752, Douglas was married 
at Preston Church, near Wellington, to “ Miss 
Dorothy Pershowse, sister of Richard Pershowee, 
Esq., of Reynold's Hall, a good old Staffordshire 
family.” Having resolved to live in London, he 
prepared a house in Bolton Street, where his wife 
arrived on November 30; but a cold which she 
caught in travelling threw her into a fever, and she 
died on December 16, aged twenty-three. 

For some years after this Douglas devoted him¬ 
self to increasing his influence and establishing 
his reputation by the production of a variety of 
pamphlets on the events of the day, hardly any 
of which possess the slightest interest at the pre¬ 
sent moment. Some of these, however, he found 
it to his interest not to acknowledge. In 1759 he 
published The Conduct of a late Noble Commander 
candidly Considered, in defence of Lord George 
Sackville. No one, says his son, ever knew that 
he wrote this, except Millar the bookseller, to 
whom he made a present of the copy. About 
the same time he wrote and published A Letter to 
Two Great Men on the Approach of Peace, a 
pamphlet which excited great attention, and 
always passed for having been written by Lord 
Bath. We now meet among Douglas's corre¬ 
spondents George Colman the elder, who dis¬ 
courses from Shrewsbury, July 29, 1760, in the 
following strain:— 

“ Dear D' 

Great inquiries are made after you in this 
town from several people. They say you promised 
them a visit this summer, & seem a good deal dis¬ 
appointed when I tell them I don’t imagine you will 
be here. Row do you go on at Tunbridge ? Js there 
any writ stirring? any lively verses so very good that 
the Pantiles immediately pronounce they must be I> r 
Douglas's aut Erasmus, aut Diabolus. Pray make my 
comp'* to M rl Porter's neck & D' Bartlemy's nose. 
I hope you are wiser than you use to bo, & do 
not trifle with the waters. They are Balsam to my 
Lord, but poison to you. The best medicine you 
could take at Tunbridge would be a rich wife. But 
beware of Counterfeits, for such are abroad,” &c. 

Douglas himself writes from London to “ Lord 
Pulteney with the army at Belle-isle ”:— 

“Nov. 18,1761. 

“ We hear that the Duko of Bedford is to be Privy 
Peal; & by all accounts, Lord Bute is very well with 
M' Fox. George Greenville is the Principal Managtr 
of the Houso of Commons; and M r Pitt, with ail 
his Popularity in the city, will never, it. is suppose!, 
be ablo to reinstate himself in his Influence in the 
House or in his Place in the Cabinet.” 

Boswell has duly recorded that Dr. Douglas 
and the “ Rev. M r Aldrich ” were concerned with 
Dr. Johnson in unmasking the celebrated impos¬ 
ture of the Cock Lane Ghost. If any confirma¬ 
tion of this were needed we have it in the follow¬ 
ing little note:— 

“ Rev* S' 

“The appointment for y* examination stands .is 
it did when J saw you last, viz. between 8 & 9 tbti 
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evening. M' Johnson was applied to by a Friend of 
mine soon after you left him, & promised to be with 
us; sh* bo glad, if convenient, you’d shew him y*way 
hither. M'* Oakes, of D' Macauley’s Recommenda¬ 
tion, X sh 4 be glad to have here on y* occasion; & 
think it w 4 do honour to y* list of Examiners, to have 
D r Maeauley with us, •* I am, &c., 

“ Stb. Aldrich. 

“ 8* John’s Squaro. Monday noon.” 

This note is endorsed— 

“ M r Aldrich, Fob» 1, 1762—nbout Cock lane 
Ghost—examination at his House.” 

In his return from Shrewsbury with Lord Bath 
in the summer of 1762, they passed a week at 
Ilagley, Lord Lyttleton’s, who, writes Douglas, 

“ by this time had forgiven or seemed to forget 
my having writ against his friend Bower. N.B. The 
true reason of Lord Lyttelton’s close attachment to 
Bower, after his detection was that he owed him a 
large sum of money, which Bower had lent his Patron. 
This I learnt from undoubted evidence.” 

Archibald Bower, who wrote the Lives of the 
Popes, and whose plagiarisms from Tillemont and 
secret connexions with the J esuits were exposed 
by Douglas, is of course here referred to. 

Here follow a few other scraps from the future 
bishop’s very meagre personal memoranda:— 

“ In Dec' of that yoar—on the dny the preliminaries 
of peace were to be considered in Parliament I wroto 
what was willed Sentiments of a Frenchman printed 
on a sheet which was delivered gratis in the Lobby & 
Court of Bequests. 

“ May & June, 1767. At the desire of L 4 Bute 
wrote several papers in y* Public Advertiser in defence 
of the grant to S' James Lowther. They had a very 
remarkable effect. 

“ 1770. On the Duke of Grafton’s resigning in the 
spring, I wrote several papers in the Public Advertiser 
to encourage Lord North to go in. signed Tacitus. 

“ 1771. I made a push to exchange my Cnnonry 
of Windsor for a Residentiaryship of St. Paul’s, vacant 
by Bp. Egerton’s going to Durham. Lord North to 
whom I had applied thro’ M' Jonkinson intended this 
for me; but the Archbishop got it for the Bp. of 
Lincoln.” 

We should be glad to have met with a few 
allusions to his much more famous fellow con¬ 
tributor to the lhihlic Advertiser, Junius; but 
neither here nor in any portion of the correspon¬ 
dence is there the slightest reference to him. 

A sufficient testimony to the sociable qualities of 
Douglas is afforded us by the following little note, 
endorsed “ Mr. Garrick, Jan y 14, 1773 ”:— 

“ Thursday. 

“ Dear D' 

“ half a dozen friends, pack’d togeather in haste, 
will meet at y* Adelphi at five to-day to eat sour 
Krout & n haunch of Venison—will you make one ? 

“ Y" ever 

“ D. Garrick. 

“ I intendod to call yesterday.” 

Of a different nature is this extract from a 
letter of the Scotch divine, Alexander Carlyle, 
who writes from Musselburgh, March 11,1773:— 

“ You may believe that the success of John Home’s 
play gives his friends here the greatest pleasure. We 
were affraid that it would have cost him to die, before 
ho could receive his full Fame—now he is master of 
the stage. His success proves too how little Gall 
there is in John Bull’s fat body ; and that Patriotism, 
I mean the mock Patriotism that consisted chiefly in 
hatred to Lord Bute and the Scottish is now dead and 
buried. 

“Lord Monboddo’s Book [Origin and Progress of 
Language ] will amuso the literary world as much with 
you as it does with us. David Humo said a droll 
thing about it t'other day. ‘ In those days,’ said he, 
* that Burnet describes, if ono had gone to visit a 
young lady of a morning, instead of receiving you with 
a smile, she would only have wag'd her tail. Several 
Ladys were present, but David’s French ease carried 
him thro.’ ” 

There is little of interest to record of the latter 
life of Douglas. His chief literary labours were 
the editing of Cook's Voyages, and the Hardwicks 
State Papers. He rose rapidly from one ecclesias¬ 
tical preferment to another: in September^! 787 


was appointed Bishop of Carlisle, the following 
year Dean of Windsor, and in 1701 he was trans¬ 
lated to the see of Salisbury. Though there is 
nothing to be found among his papers which shows 
him in the least degree impressed with the sacred 
nature of his calling, we have abundant proofs in 
them of the esteem in which he was held by the 
more intellectual portion of his contemporaries. 
Among his correspondents figure Burke, Gibbon, 
Hume, Robertson, James Bruce the traveller, 
Paley, and others not yet forgotten. From the 
vast bulk of their letters we have selected two of 
the most remarkable wherewith to conclude our 
notice of this interesting collection. 

“ Sir 

" Will you permit a Man of letters, who has some 
reason to complain of tho late Bishop of Bristol to 
address himself to one of the most respectable of his 
surviving friends ? 

“Most assuredly I do not complain of the harsh 
sentence which D' Newton has passed on the stylo & 
composition of my history. Opinions should bo free, 
they must be various, and I am more flattered by the 
perseverance of the good old man, than I can possibly 
be offended with his taste. His Anecdote of the dis¬ 
gust of two Right Reverend Critics I never knew or 
had totally forgotten, and can only rejoyce for Mr. 
OadeU’s sake that their example has not been very con¬ 
tagious. But D' Newton’s assurance that my testi¬ 
monies are not to bo depended upon would give me 
more serious concern, if I were not satisfied that the 
Bishop has too credulously listened to bold assertions, 
and partial reports, and if in the instance which he 
produces he were not evidently mistaken. 

“His Lordship (in his Life, p. 130) has taken notice 
of one of my testimonies (vol. iii. p. 99) from Burnet 
de Statu Morluorum (p. 36, 84, 91, &c.) and without 
questioning tho truth of the quotation he charges me 
(or rather the passage which I have alledged) with sup¬ 
posing that D' Burnet believed in the sleep of souls, 
which in another place he expressly disclaims, If 
that ingenious author had been guilty of a contradic¬ 
tion, call I lio justly made responsible for it? But 
the contradiction is only apparent, & entirely proceeds 
from tho Bishop's overlooking two essential words 
which I had cautiously inserted ‘ sleep or repose.' D' 
Burnet rejected tho former, he maintained the latter; 
it was his opinion that human souls retained, in a 
separate state, the consciousness of their existence, but 
that theso incorporeal substances are incapable of 
action, deprived of the organs of sense, and excluded 
from all communication with external objects. Per¬ 
haps this sentiment is neither orthodox nor intelligible, 
but it appeared curious in itself, and very apposite to 
my particular purpose. 

“ I have taken the liberty of sending you Burnet’s 
book, aud if on examination you should think me in 
the right, I trust, from your candour, that you will do 
me justice in litterary, or even clerical conversation, 
where the Eishop’s criticism may chance to be men¬ 
tioned. 

“ I am with great regard 

“ Your obedient humble Servant 

“ E. Gibbok. 

“ Bentinck Street: May 9“, 1782.” 

“ My Lord, 

. . . . “I am a little uncertain what to do, & I 

wish to govern myself by your Lordship's advice. I 
publish in a day or two a defence of myself in con¬ 
sequence of some Transactions in Parliament. When 
I first ventured into the world the Book which gave 
occasion to that unpleasant dispute, I did not presume 
it to bo worthy of being offered to the King. But as 
his Majesty has been pleased to receive so slight an 
endeavour for his Majesties service with a degree of 
Benignity & condescension beyond my Merits or hopes, 
I began to imagino that I might be wanting to my¬ 
self, if I did not offer, as the only mark in my power to 
give of my gratitude and humble duty, a second publi¬ 
cation which aims to reinforce the principle which has 
been so graciously received in the first. However, I 
am totally at a loss about the manner of proceed¬ 
ing, & particularly whether a publication with¬ 
out the name of tho author, though he makes no 
secret of his writing, can with decorum bo presented. 
If in your Lordship’s opinion it may, as there is 
nothing official in the proceeding, 1 shall beg to lay a 
copy of it at his Majesties feet. The manner of 
handling the subject is equal to my powers, but far 
below my wishes; But I am sure, that the sentiments 


which it contains are such, as tend to connect the 
rights of the Crown with those of the subject, & to 
secure the stability of both. I think at least that I 
have shown, beyond a dispute, that my sentiments are 
those of the rational Whiggs who settled the succes¬ 
sion, upon the antient principles of the constitution, 
in the House of Hanover. 

“ A worthy friend of mine at Paris writes me an 
account of the condition of tho Queen of France 
which makes it probable that the life of that per¬ 
secuted woman will not lie long. I should be sorry 
that any unhappy person should lose the chance of 
better days. But I fear her death will have a bad 
effect on the general Cause of Europe; as it will 
probably take away one inducement from the 
Emperor to exert himself. People talk of the mis¬ 
chiefs of precipitation, there are mischiefs also in 
delay ; & they are the worst, for they may arise from 
want of foresight. My friend's words in his letter of 
the 14 u “ of last July [the glorious jEra] are theso 
‘Oh! Monsieur! que ties pages 4 romplir sur ces 
Evenemens! Notre infortunee Reino est changeu a no 
la pas reconnoitre. Ses cheveux sont devenus blancs 
corame coux d’un Vieillard, et cet, accident a cte subit. 
On trouble son sommeil pour voir si ello est en per- 
sonne dans son lit. On fait de memo au Roi. Uno 
seule porte conduit dans le Chateau. Personno n’y 
entre sane subir un examen indecent.’ What a lesson 
to the great & the little! How soon thoy pass front 
tho state we admire and envy to that the most cruel 
must pity! I find I am preaching to a Bishop—but 
there are things & events that now preach, & not 
either clergy or laity. Adieu—theso things make mo 
melancholy. I havo many thoughts on the general 
state of things, but they aro not worthy to trouble you 
about them. 

" I am ever with a very affectionato & respectful 
attachment 

“ My dear Lord 

“ Your most faithful 

& Obod* humble Serv* 

“ Edm. Burke. 


“Margate July 31 1791.” 

Some papers at the end of the volume show 
William Douglas, one of the bishop’s sons, to have 
been a college friend of George Canning, and to 
have served as a mark for the budding wit of the 
future statesman to play upon. Of this the fol¬ 
lowing specimens will suffice:— 

“ An Epigram upon Mr. Douglas, of Christ Church, 
Oxford, by his friend George Canning:— 

“ There is a difference between a Bishop and a Dean, 
And I’ll tell you the reason why ; 

A Dean cannot dish up such a good dinner as a 
Bishop, 

Nor feed such a fat son as I.” 


“ A Heavy Weight. Mr Douglas son of the Bishop 
if Salisbury, was 6 feet 2 inches in height aud of 
normous bulk. The little boys of Oxford always 
fathered about him when he went into the streets to 
ook at his towering bulk. * Get out of my way, you 
ittle scamps,’ he used to cry, ‘ I will roll upon you.’ 
t was upon this gentleman that Canning composed 
ho following epigram:— 

1 ‘ That the stones of our chapel are both black and 
white 

Is most undeniably true; 

Jut as Douglas walks o’er them both morning and 
night, 








J. J. Cartwright. 


OXFORD LETTER. 

Queen’s College, Oxford: Dec. 8, 1874. 

A University so occupied as this is with 
examining and being examined cannot be expected 
to produce much literary work, and the work that 
is produced is likely to bear more or less directly 
upon “ the Schools.” Every now and then, how¬ 
ever, we are reminded that we still possess inde¬ 
pendent students who labour in a serener atmo¬ 
sphere and busy themselves with other problems 
than that of discovering what will “ pay ” in an 
examination. The great event of the present 
term has been Professor Max Muller’s last volume 
of Sayana’s Commentary on the Mg- Veda, the con¬ 
cluding sheet of which was put into the hands of 
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the members of the Oriental Congress last Sep¬ 
tember. Sayana flourished in the fourteenth cen¬ 
tury of our era, and summed up all that had been 
taught and -written on the interpretation of the 
Veda by generation after generation of commen¬ 
tators, from Yaska in the fifth century n.c. down 
to his own day. Modem scholars cannot afford 
to neglect the traditional exegesis of the Hindu 
Bible, although the comparative method which 
they follow leads to safer and truer results. But 
without this traditional exegesis, it is impossible 
to understand the development of Hindu thought 
and the later phases of Hindu belief. The edit¬ 
ing of this bulky commentary has been a task of 
thirty years. The first volume was published in 
1*49, and the collection of materials for it originally 
brought Professor Max Muller to this country. 
The labour involved in the work has been enor¬ 
mous : not only have numerous MSS. had to be 
copied and collated in Paris, London, and Oxford, 
but Sayana's quotations from other Sanskrit texts, 
which are scattered throughout Europe, partly in 
MS., partly in print, have had to be verified. 

More directly connected with the ordinary 
studies of the place is a volume brought out a few 
days back by Mr. Wordsworth, called Fragment* 
and Specimens of Early Latin. Readers of the 
Academy are already acquainted with Mr. Words¬ 
worth’s knowledge of Latin epigraphy ; and the 
Lectures he published two or three years ago on 
early Italian ethnology guarantee the goodness of 
his new book. 

A work on the Greek language has also been 
put forth by Mr. E. Abbott, in the shape of an 
introduction to the accidence of the Greek 
grammar. The results of comparative philology 
are made use of, so far as they bear upon Greek, 
and this is perhaps the most valuable feature of 
the book. 

The two volumes just mentioned very well 
illustrate the kind of philology most in fashion 
here. We are still too much cramped and over¬ 
shadowed by the traditions of a classical education, 
and the light of a scientific study of language is 
hardly allowed to penetrate except through the 
chinks of classical philology. Possiblv it is well 
that our break with the past should be slow and 
gradual; but possibly, also, we are in danger of 
losing all that was most precious in old-fashioned 
scholarship—literary appreciation and interest— 
without gaining an equivalent wideness of view 
and scientific spirit. Minute quibblings about the 
length of a vowel or the occurrence of a part icular 
form are good training for pettifoggers, but not for 
a school of comparative philologists ; and micro¬ 
scopic introspection does but intensify the anti- 
scientific narrowness which will not look beyond 
its own small field of study. 

That such a result is really to be feared may be 
gathered from the fact that one of the most in¬ 
teresting and lucid of lecturers, lecturing this term 
on a most attractive subject, has collected around 
him but a miserable fragment of an audience. 
Comparative mythology, one would think, is not 
only a matter of general interest at the present 
time, but also one closely connected with the 
classical studies of the university; but the Oxford 
undergraduate, with an instinctive scent for what 
will “ pay,” has considered that he can better 
occupy his time in listening to something else. 

If ProfessoT Max Muller, however, has been 
forced to address himself to the elect only, Pro¬ 
fessor Ruskin has had no reason to complain of 
the audiences which have been attending his lec¬ 
tures on “ Mountain Form in the Higher Alps ” 
and on “ The Aesthetic and Mathematic Schools 
of Art in Florence,” from Arnolfo and Cimahue 
to Angelico and Botticelli. In spite of the hour 
at which they have been fixed, a time when 
College lecturers are most busy, he has been 
obliged to move from the drawing schools to the 
larger lecture-room of the Museum. Eloquence 
is still a power here, and epigrammatic denuncia¬ 
tion of our ways and manners gives them a 
piquant flavour. 


Strong meat, it seems to be thought, is only fit 
for men, and the study of our own language has 
accordingly been handed over to the ladies—and 
passmen. We have no Professor of English 
Literature, but Mr. Furnivall has been brought 
from London to lecture to ladies on our Early 
tongue. It is possible that English may yet be 
thought worthy of standing on a level with Greek 
and Latin; at all events, a move has been made 
in the right direction, and Mr. Furnivall must be 
thanked for consenting to be its apostle. 

Some new acquisitions of value have been made 
by the Bodleian Library during the present term. 
Six MSS. have been purchased from M. Haitivy, 
the well-known traveller, which he brought back 
with him from Y’emen. One of them is a 
hitherto unknown collection of Midrashim on the 
Pentateuch, and among the others are a copy of 
the Assemblies of Ilariri, and a book of hymns, 
partly in Hebrew, and partly in a modern Yemen 
dialect. A Persian history of Timur, the most 
complete copy known in Europe, has also been 
acquired, and Dr. Ethd's Catalogue’of the Persian 
MSS. is ready for the press. Among the services 
rendered by the Library to foreign scholars may be 
mentioned the .use tnade of the Junius glosses by 
Dr. Zupitza, of Vienna, for his reprint of Aelfric's 
Grammar, which essayed to initiate our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers into the intricacies of Latin, 
and the examination of an anonymous Arabic 
Commentary on the Canticles, by Professor Merx. 
The Commentary is certainly not later than the 
eleventh century, and Dr. Pusev has suggested 
that, as the MS. belongs to the Bodleian, the 
expenses of publication might well be defrayed by 
the Clarendon Press. Dr. Pusey himself is bear¬ 
ing the cost of a work of considerable interest to 
Biblical students, which has been undertaken by 
M. Xeubauer and will soon make its appearance. 
This is a collection of various Rabbinical commen¬ 
taries on the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah. The 
second volume, containing the translation, is being 
now printed ; the first volume, with the original 
text, is nearly ready. 

Mr. Ffoulkes, who has taken up his residence 
in Oxford, has been giving an account in this 
month's Macmillan of an highly interesting MS. 
which Sir T. D. Hardy has found in the Bodleian. 
It is the earliest copy of the earliest text of the 
Canons of the Church, ending with the fourth 
General Council in 450. It may be recommended 
to the notice of Mr. Gladstone in his present 
controversy with the Vatican, since it illustrates 
that contempt for the petty considerations of 
morality for which the Papacy has so often been 
famous. Pope Zosimus claimed pontifical juris¬ 
diction over the African Church, and rested his 
claim on a Nicene Canon which could never be 
discovered. After his death a Snrdican Canon 
was substituted for the imaginary Nicene one, and 
as the fictitious Canon increased the original 
number of the Canons of the Sardicnn Council, 
some pages have been torn from the Bodleian MS. 
to malte the order of the Sardican Canons given 
in it agree with that now received by the Roman 
Church. The MS. belonged to Justellus, the 
French Protestant who became the librarian of 
William III. 

The question whether the proper end of a 
University is to endow and encourage research, 
or to provide a finishing school for the middle- 
class youth of the country, has been stirred afresh 
by the recent Report of the Universities Com¬ 
missioners. At the beginning of the term a 
paper was sent to each College by the Vice-Chan¬ 
cellor, asking whether they were able or willing 
to devote any of their revenues to such Univer¬ 
sity purposes as the foundation of professorial 
chairs or the support of the Bodleian, and, if so, 
what amount they would give. In some cases an 
affirmative answer was returned, but the Colleges 
generally desired further time for consideration. 
It is unquestionable that the aggregate income of 
the Colleges is large enough to spare as much 
| money as is wanted for the needs of the Univer¬ 


sity, but it may be doubted whether it would not 
be better to wait for a scheme from the Govern¬ 
ment than for the Colleges to take independent 
and hurried action of their own. Such action 
must necessarily be incomplete, inconsistent, and 
interested, and the result of it can never be per¬ 
manent. We have suffered too much of late years 
from the worry of constant change and confusion 
not to long for the prospect of something settled 
and final, and there was never a more favourable 
moment for effecting this than the present, when 
a Conservative Government is in office and our 
Chancellor is a member of it. 

One of the objects for which the University is 
most urgently in want of funds is the enlarge¬ 
ment and security of the Bodleian. Captain 
Galton reports that the library is without any 
adequate protection from fire, while the chance of 
it from overheating, from the nearness of adja¬ 
cent buildings, and from the old woodwork of the 
edifice, is very great. Room is also needed for 
the accumulation and arrangement of hooks, and 
fittings for readers and reparation of the external 
fabric are also required. The estimated cost of 
the necessary alterations is 38,500/., exclusive of 
the transference of the examination Schools from 
their present position under the library to some 
new and more suitable building. Even with this 
outlay all chance of fire cannot be avoided, on 
account of the surrounding buildings, and the 
Report therefore inclines to the recommendation 
that the library should be removed to an 
open space like that of the Parks. Such a 
removal, however, would be a grievous blow 
to “ sentiment,” and Bodlev's librarian has written 
a letter strongly deprecating any change of site. 
The danger from fire, so far as the adjacent build¬ 
ings are concerned, seems very slight, and the 
example of the Pantechnicon is evidence that 
new edifices are not always the most fire-proof. 
The decision of the matter rests with Convocation; 
but it must be remembered that a library in the 
Parks, however conveniently situated for the in¬ 
habitants of that aristocratic quarter, would not 
be so for the great mass of readers, while the 
erection of new schools would afford sufficient 
space for the growth of the book shelves. The Uni- 
versity has long ago provided itself with a site 
for the latter purpose ny pulling down the Angel 
Hotel and the adjoining houses in High Street. 
Certainly the gap thus made can hardly be said to 
be ornamental, and though the sacrifice of the 
rents of the demolished buildings may be heroic, 
it is scarcely compatible with the doctrines of a 
sound political economy. A. II. Sayce. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

TUB MOABITE FORGERIES. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford : Dec. 7, 1874. 

While the investigations in Palestine carried 
on so indefatigably by the Palestine Exploration 
Society and by a great number of dilettanti have 
led to a very limited number of discoveries of 
inscriptions and other antiquities, the Moabite 
Limited Company, if I may so call Herr Shapira 
and his aides-de-camp, boast of possessing about 
400 fragments, among which are many with in¬ 
scriptions. 

Considering that the constant attention paid to 
Phoenician inscriptions for a century past by 
eminent scholars of all nations, aided by intelligent 
consuls and their agents, has not brought to light 
more than about 250 fragments found in Syria, 
Tunis, Sardinia, and Marseilles, we are puzzled at 
the abundance of Moabite antiquities found in 
the short space of four years, and there is good 
reason why we should have some suspicion of the 
genuineness of these objects. Happily or un¬ 
happily, three facsimiles of these Moabite in¬ 
scriptions were forwarded from Jerusalem to 
Professor Schlottmann at Halle and to Eng¬ 
land, and the learned Professor has published 
them in full with an elaborate commentary in 
the Journal of the German Oriental Society 
(vol. xxvi.). A lecture on the longest of these 
three inscriptions was also delivered by Mr. 
Heath before the Anthropological Society of 
London (November, 1872). In the Academy of 
June 21, 1873, 1 have from the philological point 
of view declared these inscriptions to he forgeries, 
and mv friend Mr. Vaux, in a communication 
to Mr. llesant (April 12, 1873) has arrived at the 
same conclusion from a palaeographical point of 
view. Professor Socin, of Basel, has also stated 
that the Shapira collection consists of forgeries, 
and M. Ganneau, who now leads so ahiv the 
Palestine Exploration, and to whom we are already 
indebted for so many discoveries, has even given 
the names of tho forgers in Jerusalem. The Prus¬ 
sian Government has bought a great number of 
these Moabite antiquities on the advice of the 
directors of the German Oriental Society, or rather 
on the advice of Professor Schlottmann, who has 
declared in the Korddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung 
of April 12 (translated in the Academy of May 2, 
1874), that M. Ganneau is guided in his statement 
by pure ehauvinixme. One could wish that the 
contest for the possession of tho Rhenish provinces 
and Alsace-Lorraine were banished from Europe 
and transplanted to Moah, but this unfortunately 
cannot he. Professor Schlottmann, not satisfied 
with the article mentioned above, comes out with 


another elaborate one in the last number of the Ger¬ 
man Oriental Society’s Journal, in which he gives 
the result of enquiries made by the German Consu¬ 
late, which turn out all in his favour and declare the 
Moabite antiquities to be genuine. Far he it from 
me to apply to him the French proverb “ Qui 
s'excuse saccuse; ” but it is strange to make an 
appeal to political testimony on a question where 
an adverse verdict has been given by philology and 
palaeography. I should have thought that one of 
the eminent scholars, either of our own country, 
such as Dr. Wright at Cambridge, or of the Con¬ 
tinent, might well have settled this dispute by 
giving his opinion without reticence or personal 
regard, and surely a better occasion could not have 
been found than at the late International Congress 
of Orientalists. But this not having been done, 
and fearing that the public may be misled by some 
recent articles addressed by “ R.” to the Athe¬ 
naeum, I beg leave to ask the favour of repeating, 
in answer to them, the view I previously expressed 
in your columns, that the three inscriptions pub¬ 
lished by Professor Schlottmann must be forgeries. 
As to No. 1, not a single word can be explained 
from the Hebrew, with which the Moabite dialect 
is most nearly connected (as is to he seen from the 
Mesha inscription), and not even from any Semitic 
dialect. The second one, the beginning of which 
Professor Schlottmann translates “ a gift to Rosh ” 
(rather “a gift to the poor”) contains, it is true, 
pure Hebrew words, but the sentence is nothing 
else than a phrase taken out of some late Hebrew 
book of ethical sentences, or is, perhaps, a copy of 
the words in Prov. xix. 6 transposed. So far for the 
philological point of view. The palaeography is still 
worse handled by the forger: I rely here upon the 
authority of Mr. Vaux. The forms of the daleth, 
lamed, nun, and god, as given in these inscrip¬ 
tions, do not occur in any purely Phoenician in¬ 
scription ; while the form of the aleph on the 
Moabite pottery is that of the latest period of 
Phoenician writing, that of the tau, on the con¬ 
trary, is that of the most archaic; and, stranger 
still, the kaph, mem, and resh occur in the same 
inscription in two forms—one the common form, 
the other that form simply reversed, the latter case 
being unparalleled in Phoenician palaeography. 

“ My belief is,” writes Mr. Vaux, “ that the potter 
wanted to make an inscription which at first sight 
should look a little like the Moabite (Mesha) one, 
but, in his ignorance, has jumbled together cha¬ 
racters of different dates, beside reversing letters 
never reversed in genuine Phoenician.” Beside 
these irregularities, Himyaritic characters also 
often occur in these inscriptions. I should be glad 
to learn from Professor Schlottmann how the 
Moabite engraver was acquainted with these forms 
of letters, which are only to be found on the in¬ 
scriptions of Yemen and a part of Ethiopia, and 
which are not earlier than the Christian era. One 
of these inscriptions occurs on the back of the 
Goddess of the Earth, as Professor Schlottmann 
calls her. I do not profess to bean archaeologist, 
but I venture to suggest that the physiognomy of 
the goddess is neither Moabite nor Oriental, but 
much more like that of a German young lady. 
Perhaps Mr. Newton, of the British Museum, 
would be kind enough to give his opinion on this 
matter. Nor do I pretend to decide whether the 
forgery was made at Jerusalem, Damascus, Paris, 
or even Birmingham, or whether the forger is to 
be called Selim el Kari or Monsieur So and So; 
but I positively affirm that the inscriptions are 
forgeries, and that it is a disgrace to support them 
in the learned journals of the German Oriental 
Society. Ad. Neubatjek. 


THE BHARHUT SCULPTURES. 

London : Dec. 8,1874. 

I am afraid the materials do not yet exist in 
this country for any satisfactory discussion re¬ 
garding General Cunningham’s ' wonderful dis¬ 
coveries at Bharhut. We must wait for further 
details, but meanwhile it seems so important that 


erroneous impressions should not be allowed to 
pass unchallenged, that 1 hope I may be allowed 
to make a few remarks on Professor Childers’ 
letters in your two last numbers, and Mr. Beal's in 
your last. 

So much depends on the correctness of General 
Cunningham's readings, that I am delighted to find 
Mr. Childers is able to bear such distinct testimony 
to the accuracy of his interpretation of the legend 
attached to the bas-relief representing the ac¬ 
quisition of the Jetavana Garden. This is an 
enormous gain to Buddhist literary history, but I 
wish he had taken the opportunity to revise or 
recall the emendation he made in your previous 
issue on the inscription which the General reads as 
“Erapatra the Naja Raja worships Buddha” 
Bhagavat. 

I feel convinced the Professor must he mistaken 
in his alteration; in the first place, because that 
part of the inscription which is visible in the 
photographs—one half is in shadow—is so clear 
and distinct—the letters so deeply and sharply 
cut, that it seems inconceivable that one so 
long familiar frith this simplest of alphabets 
could have made such a mistake. A more import¬ 
ant point, which anyone looking at the photo¬ 
graphs can decide for himself, is that the tree 
which Erapatra is worshipping is not the Bodhi 
tree of the last Buddha at all, but one of a totally 
different species. Fortunately, in the same photo¬ 
graph, there is another bas-relief from another 
pillar, representing a tree which two men are 
worshipping—in a rather eccentric manner, it must 
be confessed, by bolding their tongues between 
their fingers and thumbs. Above, flying figures— 
Gandbarvas—are bringing wreaths as offerings ; 
and below is a perfectly distinct inscription, which 
General Ctinningliam reads: “ Bhagavato Salta 
munino Bodhi.” (The Bo tree of Sakva Muni.) 
Now it requires only a very Blight knowledge of 
botany, and still slighter familiarity with the 
sculptures at Sanchi, to see at once, even without 
the inscription, that this sculpture is intended to 
represent the Pipal tree(i-Vcas religiosa), which is, 
and always was, the Bo tree of the last Buddha, 
and which, or whose lineal descendants, still grows 
at Buddha Gva and Amuradlinpura. Oil the other 
hand, the tree which Erapatra is worshipping is a 
flowering tree of a totally distinct species, but for 
the identification of which the photograph is not 
sufficiently clear. Although, therefore, the Pro¬ 
fessor's emendation may make the inscription more 
grammatical—on this I am not competent to ex¬ 
press an opinion—it appears to me to have the 
insuperable defect that it contradicts the facts re¬ 
presented in the bas-relief to which it is attached. 
The General's interpretation, on the contrary, per¬ 
fectly accords with them. 

The same facts, if I mistake not, equally dis¬ 
pose of Mr. Beal’s theory that the altar in front 
of these trees represents “ the seat or throne on 
which Buddha was seated under the Bo tree when 
he arrived at complete enlightenment.” 

If Mr. Beal were as familiar with the botany of 
the Sanchi sculptures as I unfortunately have been 
forced to become, he would have seen that this 
altar or throne exists not only in front of the Bo 
tree properly so called, but of four or five other 
trees of totally distinct species. Not to multi¬ 
ply instances unnecessarily, I would refer him to 
the three figures of plate xxv. of Tree and Serpent 
Worship, or to the woodcut on the following page 
(130) from the contemporary rail at Buddha Gya, 
all of which are as different as can be, and not 
accidentally so, for thev are easily recognisable, 
inter ee, when repeated, though their botanical 
names have not yet in all instances been deter¬ 
mined. Unless, therefore, Sakya Muni sat—mi¬ 
raculously—under five or six different trees of 
different species at the moment of enlightenment, 
these can hardly represent seats, but must be 
altars, which from their form and position they 
seem undoubtedly to be.* The probability seems 


* When Mr. Beal reads Mr. Childers’ letter in your 
last issue, he will bo aware that he has mistaken a 
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to be, that these trees may be the Bo trees of pre¬ 
ceding Buddhas, but this we shall not know for 
certain until we get home a complete set of the 
Bharhut sculptures. In the meanwhile, I would like 
to suggest that the term Bhagavat in this inscrip¬ 
tion does not mean Buddha. That epithet 
was applied to him only after the Christian era, 
when ne became personally worshipped. As 
General Cunningham says of the Bharhut sculp¬ 
tures, in a private letter to me, echoing the words 
I had used regarding those of Sanchi, “ it is Bud¬ 
dhism without Buddha: no representation of him 
as Buddha appearing anywhere.” The word as 
here used seems to mean only the holy or sacred 
thing or person—the, or a deity or numen. 

As I am writing, perhaps I may be allowed to 
oint out an interesting feature in the Erapatra 
as-relief which has not yet been mentioned by 
anyone, in print at least. At some distance behind 
Erapatra is a second Niiga Raja, similarly distin¬ 
guished by having a five-headed snake on the back 
of his head, and behind him again their two wives, 
each, as usual with Naga women, having only one¬ 
headed snakes behind them. Between the two 
Kajas, and occupying the central position in the 
bas-relief, appears the great five-headed Naga 
himself. It is not clear what the second Baja and 
the women are worshipping. They are looking to 
the front, though their hands are joined in the 
attitude of prayer, and their adoration may be 
addressed to either the tree or the serpent. Be 
this as it may, no one can, I think, look at this 
bas-relief without perceiving that the Tree and the 
Serpent are coequal, and that they are being wor¬ 
shipped by a people distinguished by the Naga 
badge. 

Whenever the details of the Bharhut sculptures 
are given to the public, every one will, I believe, 
admit that thev form the most important contri¬ 
bution for the illustration of early Buddhist his¬ 
tory and art that has been made since James 
Prinsep, some forty years ago, deciphered the 
Lat alphabet. In the particular department which 
I took up some time ago nothing could be more 
gratifying to me than the discovery of this Era¬ 
patra bas-relief. It forms so complete an epi¬ 
tome of all I WTote in my Tree and Serpent 
Worship, and with the other sculptures so 
completely confirms all I there said, that so 
soon as I can get a sufficiently good photograph 
of it, I will have it engraved on a second frontis¬ 
piece for my work, and so take leave of the 
subject. The task of carrying the history two 
centuries further back than my materials allowed 
me to do, and of completing the pictorial illustra¬ 
tions of the subject, belongs to the fortunate dis¬ 
coverer of Bharhut. In resigning the task to him 
it is pleasant to think that, thomrh adding bo 
much to our previous stores, the Bharhut sculp¬ 
tures upset nothing that was before advanced. Only 
what were necessarily theories when I wrote have 
now become facts, but without invalidating any 
of the conclusions previously arrived at or requir¬ 
ing me to retract anything I then advanced. 

Jas. Fergusson. 


38 Clanricarde Gardena, W.; Doc. 8, 1874. 

The significance of General Cunningham’s dis¬ 
covery is not limited by its archaeological results. 
On the contrary, it will he the opinion of many 
that its archaeological importance is quite eclipsed 
by its bearing upon the antiquity of the Buddhist 
records. At a time when scepticism has been 
carried to the utmost extreme to which it could 
be pushed without becoming positively ludicrous, 
up rises this second and better Moabite Stone 
from the earth, to place the South Buddhist 
records on a firmer basis than they ever yet 
occupied. 

bas-relief representing four men playing at draughts, 
or Puchisi, for that representing the purchase of the 
Jctnvana Monastery. His transliteration of the in¬ 
scription is, however, correct; it is consequently not 
to 1 >o wondered at that he was puzzled with its appli¬ 
cation. 


The Jataka Nidana, from which I quoted last 
week, is a summary of the Legend of Buddha, 
written by Buddhagnosha in the fifth century A.D., 
and forming his preface to the 650 Jataka stories. 
It is compiled from older records (Tripifaka and 
others) which he frequently mentions by name, 
referring the reader to them for details of some 
event of which he merely gives a brief abstract. 
In the first passage quoted bv me last week, it 
will be seen that, in his version of the story of 
Anathapindika, he has but briefly mentioned the 
purchase of the Jetavana garden, while he has 
given details of the building and donation of the 
monastery. It would be interesting to meet with 
the original and detailed account of the purchase, 
but at present I confess I do not know where to 
look for it. It is, however, probably in one of 
the early books of the Tripi/aka, and, if so, we 
shall meet with it sooner or later. In the mean¬ 
time the friends of Buddhism may well rest satis¬ 
fied with having found graven on the rock, 200 
years before Christ, the very words of those South 
Buddhist records which a certain set of critics are 
for ever proclaiming to be devoid of antiquity and 
authenticity. K. C. Childers. 


BHAXSFERB AND MARLOWE. 

114 Offord Rond, N.: Dec. 8,1874. 

Mr. Gosse’s letter in last week’s Academy has 
reminded me of a passage in one of Marlowe’s 
songs which is strikingly similar to the opening 
soliloquy in Richard III .:— 

“ ’Faith wench! I cannot court thy sprightly eyes, 
With the base viol placed between my thighs: 

I cannot lisp, nor to some fiddle sing. 

Nor run upon a high stretched minikin. 

I cannot whine in puling elegies, 

Entombing Cupid with sad obsequies: 

I am not fashioned for these amorous times. 

To court thy beauty with lascivious rhymes: 

I cannot dally, caper, dance and sing. 

Oiling my saint with supple sonneting.” 

Maki.owb. 

“ He capers nimbly in a lady’s chamber 
To the lascivious pleasing of a luto. 

But I, that am not shaped for sportivo tricks, 

Nor mnde to court an amorous looking-glass; 

I. that am rudely stamp'd and want love’s majesty 
To strut before a wanton ambling nymph.” 

Richard III. act 1, sc. 1. 

The resemblance between these two passages is, 
I think, much too strong to be accidental, and the 
only misgiving I feel is that it is too striking not 
to have been noticed before. J. G. Mathews. 


last quotation would alone be sufficient to prove 
that the play in question was not the Hamlet of 
Shakespeare.” At first I thought Hamlet was 
speaking of the Ghost’s charge to “ revenge his 
foul and most unnatural murder ” (I. iv. 26), 
as still present to his (Hamlet's) mind; but I had 
to give this up because Lucianus is evidently 
expected by Hamlet to understand the allusion. 
The passage in the old play alluded to by Lodge 
shows that the player would at once catch the 
reference. ‘ F. J. Furnivall. 


The Editor will he glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 


APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Doc. 12, 3 p.m. Crystal Pnlare Concert (Scbn- 
bert’s Symphony in C). 

„ Satunifty’Popular Concert (St. 

Jumes'8 Hall). 

3.43 p.m. Itoyitl Botanic. 

8 p.m. Itoyitl Albert Hall—Popular Night 
(Sima Reeves). 

Monday, Dec. 14, 8 p.m. Society of Arta: Dr. B. W. 

Richardson on “Alcohol, its 
Action and Use’* (Cantor Lec¬ 
ture). 

„ British Architects. MedicaL 

„ Monday Popular Concert (St. 

James’s Hall). 

„ Royal Albert Hall (Welsh Fes¬ 
tival). 

8.30 p.m. Geographical. 

Tuesday, Doc. 15, 1 p.m. Sale by Messrs. Sotheby 8i Co. of 

Engravings, including the Ca¬ 
binet of Mr. Benjamin R. Green. 

7.43 p.m. Statistical. 

8 p.m. Royal Albert Hall — English 
Night (Barnett’s Overture to 
Winter's Talt \ Selection, Bo¬ 
hemian Qirl. 

Wednesday, Dec. 16, 7 p.m. Meteorological. 

8 p.m. Royal Society of Literature : Mr. 

W. de Gray Birch on “The 
Classification of Manuscripts; 
chiefly in relation to the Classed 
Catalogue in the British Mu- 
Fenm.” 

„ Society of Arts. Geological. 

„ Royal All)crt Hall : Classical 

S'iirht (Beethoven night, 3rd 
Period). 

Thursday, Dec. 17, 4 p.ra. Zoological. 

6 p.m. Philosophical Club. 

7 p.m. Numismatic. 

8 p.m. Linncnn. Chemical. 

„ Inventors’ Institute. 

„ Royal Albert Hall: Messiah (Mr. 
Sims Reeves). 

Friday, Dec. 18, 8 p.m. Philological: Professor Rien on 

“The Persian Language and 
Literature. II. Some Phonetic 
Changes in Persian.” 

„ Royal Albert Hall: Wagner Night. 


AN ALLUSION IN “HAMLET.” 

In the Players’ Play in Hamlet, Act III. sc. ii., 
Hamlet, eager for the crisis of the play, calls out 
to Lucianus, the nephew who is to poison his 
uncle, the King:— 

“ Begin, Murderer. Pox, leaue thy damnable Facee, 
and begin. Come, the croaking Itauen doth bellow 
for Reuenge.” (Folio, p. 268, col. i.) 

Now there can be no doubt, I think, that “ the 
croaking Itauen,” * the bird of the Royal House of 
Denmark (Malleson), is the Ghost of Hamlet’s 
Father; and also no doubt that in Shakspere’s 
play, as we have it, the Ghost does not “ bellow 
for Reuenge.” Most of the late commentators and 
editors consider that the words “the croaking 
Rauen doth bellow for Reuenge ” are a quotation 
from some old play known to the players. I sug¬ 
gest that this old play is the old Hamlet of which 
Lodge speaks in his Wits Miserie, and the World's 
Madnesse, printed in 1500, in which he thus 
describes the fiend “ Hate-Virtue ”:—“ Ho walks 
for the most part in black, vnder colour of grauity, 
and looks as pale as the Visard of y* ghost which 
cried so miserably at v* Tbeator like an oister- 
wife, Hamlet , reuenge ,r ('Clarendon Press Hamlet, 
p. vi.). As Messrs. Clark and Wright say, “ This 

* He is one of Odin’s birds, and continually figures 
in Norse and Anglo-Saxon poetry. 


SCIENCE. 

Observations of Magnetic Decimation made at 
Trevandrum and Agustia Malley, in the 
Observatories of his Highness the Maha¬ 
rajah of Travancore, O.C.S.I., in the Years 
1852-1869. Vol. I. Discussed and edited 
by John Allan Broun, F.R.S., late Direc¬ 
tor of the Observatories. (London: Henry 
S. King & Co, 1874.) 

The generally received opinion of the pur¬ 
suits of the native princes of India would 
not lead one to imagine that there is much 
prospect of the advancement of science re¬ 
ceiving attention at their hands, bat the 
book now printed by order of the Maharajah 
of Travancore (a small state occupying the 
extreme southern point of Hindostan) tends 
to prove that, at least in the case of one 
of them, such a supposition would be fal¬ 
lacious. 

The title of the work, which is a hand¬ 
some volume, quarto, 600 pages, at first 
sight would appear to indicate a dry collec¬ 
tion of tables and figures. Some of these, 
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of course, are necessary ; but, in addition to 
them, there is a considerable amount of 
most interesting matter to the general 
reader in the descriptions of the adventures 
and troubles of a scientific man in Southern 
India, while the magnetician and physicist 
•will find much to occnpy his attention in 
the various results which Mr. Broun has 
so clearly brought out in his discussion of 
the observations, and in the description of 
the very ingenious instruments he con¬ 
structed and employed in his researches. 

The Observatory at Trevandrum was ori¬ 
ginated with a view to astronomical observa. 
tions ; but as, at the time of its erection, that 
great movement, inaugurated by Humboldt, 
Gauss, and others, was just set on foot for 
the establishment of a chain of observatories 
to be especially devoted to magnetic ob¬ 
servations, round the whole world—which 
has since, in the hands of the indefatigable 
Sir E. Sabine, furnished such magnificent re¬ 
sults—the Rajah, on its being represented to 
him that Travancore, situated as it is on the 
magnetic equator, was a most valuable spot for 
a magnetic observatory, at once commissioned 
the Director of the observatory to purchase 
all the necessary instruments with which to 
furnish such an institution. Accordingly, 
in 1841, the observatory was completed and 
observations commenced. 

Mr. Broun became attached to the ob¬ 
servatory in 1852, and his labours there 
terminated in 1865, since which date the 
observatory has been entirely in the hands 
of native observers, while Mr. Broun re¬ 
ceives for discussion in Europe the obser¬ 
vations which are forwarded to him for the 
purpose. 

It is a feature in such an investigation as 
cosmical magnetism, that there is but little 
possibility of an enquirer suddenly alighting 
upon a chance discovery, as an astronomer 
may upon a new comet, a naturalist on a 
strange organism, or a geologist on an un¬ 
described fossil. The watching and re¬ 
cording the microscopic movements of the 
magnetic needle from day to day and year 
to year, is a task calculated to tire out any 
but the most ardent enthusiast, and after¬ 
wards the voluminous computations which 
the discussion of the observations obtained 
entails, perhaps leading only to a negative 
result, all tend to reduce the devotees to 
this particular department of scientific en¬ 
quiry to a very limited number, among 
whom Mr. Bronn may with justice be placed 
with the foremost. 

The Trevandrum observations, treated in 
the volume before us, only concern the one 
clement of terrestrial magnetism,Declination; 
but the changes this undergoes under almost 
every combination of action of the sun and 
moon, have been investigated, and the tables 
giving the annual, decennial, secular, and 
other variations, are compared with similar 
tables published by other authorities. 

The movement due to the sun’s rotation 
is fully examined, showing that from mag¬ 
netic considerations the latter must take 
place in twenty-six days. 

A period of inequality, one of forty-four 
days, which has hitherto escaped notice, has 
been discovered; but the author states that 
he has been unable to find any cause which 
could produce an effect of this duration. 


We miss in the volume any investigations 
bearing on that most interesting class of 
magnetic phenomena, magnetic storms, so 
ably treated of by Sir E. Sabine and the 
Astronomer Royal, in numerous papers in 
the Philosophical Transactions and elsewhere. 
Mr. Broun seems to have discussed together 
the whole of the observations without first 
separating the disturbed readings from the 
undisturbed, a course which it appears not 
improbable may account for some of the 
differences between his results and those of 
other magneticians. 

One enquiry, and a most important one, 
carried out very fully, is the comparison 
for ten years of two instruments designed 
for the same purpose, but of different con¬ 
structions, by the use of which the changes 
due solely to instrumental defects were 
separated from those due to extraneous 
causes. 

The meteorological work in Travancore is 
very briefly alluded to, the only thing of 
note being Mr. Bronn’s investigation of the 
cause of the semi-diurnal oscillation of 
atmospheric pressure, so large and regular 
in the tropics. For this purpose he or¬ 
ganised and carried out a series of expedi¬ 
tions in the hills and forests around the 
Agustia Mountain; and the results of his 
observations, as far as he has reduced them, 
have lead him to the conclusion that Dove’s 
theory is not a correct one. 

As an instance of the risks he ran when 
on these and other expeditions of the 
kind, the following extract from his note¬ 
book is quoted:— 


“ 1863, April 10. Left the chalet at 6 a.m. ; 
strong breeze from E. Sun shining all the way 
down, and very hot when I got to the station, 
which I did near 10 a.m. Thermometer in the 
shade 96° Fahr. Found a place to observe in—a 
little opening amidst long grass, and under the 
shadow of a small, thinly-leaved tree—but the 
shadow moved soon off the theodolite; dreadfully 
hot; long grass all around (fine tiger ground, lots 
at the place; had an idea occasionally that one 
might pounce on me in the silence while observ¬ 
ing, and carry me off. I could not even keep my 
revolver near me on account of the iron afi'ecting 
the magnets; this annoyed me). Tried to observe 
the suns altitude, but it was too high to be easily 
observed, and too hot to expose the bare head [as 
was necessary with the telescope nearly vertical]; 
I, however, risked a coup de soleil, and observed 
one limb. I left the station about half an hour 
after noon; the climb to the hut at Nangard (on 
a bare hill about 1,000 feet above the station) was 
exceedingly disagreeable. The sun was fierce, the 
soil burning; the slope up which I climbed was 
in some places inclined nearly 20°, and the face 
right opposite to the heated earth; long grass 
around, not a breath of air—stifling. I had to 
rest several times, gasping for breath and feeling 
that if I made one step farther I should tumble 
oveT. I reached the chalet at Podia Malley at 
6J p.m.” 


The six appendices prove what a variety 
of work falls to the share of a scientific 
official in India; they show that, in addi¬ 
tion to the building of the observatory, 
training of observers, construction of in¬ 
struments, organisation of observations, &c., 
the author was employed in many other 
capacities. He established a museum, laid 
out public parks, zoological and botanical 
gardens, in addition to which he performed 
sundry feats of engineering required, at¬ 


tended to the education of the country, was 
also instrumental in organising systems of 
weights and measures, and fixing the local 
currency. G. M. Whipple. 


THE TRANSIT OP VENUS. 


Royal Observatory, Greenwich, Dec. 11. 

Telegrams have been received from a large 
number of stations, announcing the measure of 
success which has fallen to the lot of the ob¬ 
servers sent out by different nations; and cer¬ 
tainly, so far, astronomers have not much to 
complain of in the matter of weather, as will be 
seen from the following table of the results at the 
stations from which news has been received up to 
the present time:— 


Complete Success, Partial Success. 

Oniro. Ispahan. 

Thebes. Wlailiwostok (Siberia). 

Suez. Adelaide. 

Bushire. Hobart Town. 

Roorkee (N.W. Pro- Robe. Victoria. 

vinces, India). Possiet. 

Calcutta. Habarowkn. 

Kurrochee. 

Nagasaki (Japan). 

Hioffo (Japan). 

Melbourne. 

Tschita. 

Jalta. 


Failure . 
Shanghai. 
Madras. 
Bingowesck- 
tschenk. 
Omsk. 
Orenburg. 
Uralsk. 

Kazan. 

Astrachan. 

Kertch. 

Tiflis. 

Erivan. 

Naktritchevan 


At Cairo Captain Ord Browne and Mr. Newton 
got good observations of internal contact at egress, 
though they differ by four seconds in the time noted. 
Captain Browne remarked a ring of light surround¬ 
ing the black planet, which may have been caused 
by the atmosphere of Venus. Both he and Mr. 
Hunter at Suez obtained a good many measures 
with Airy’s double-image micrometer of the dis¬ 
tance of Venus from the sun's limb before internal 
contact, and of the length of the cusps after, ob¬ 
servations which are nearly as valuable as those 
of the actual contact. Mr. Hunter also observed 
the latter phenomenon well, the clouds, which 
had been verv threatening, clearing off just 
before the critical time. Captain Abney at 
Thebes was very successful with his jihoto- 
graphv, obtaining a good series of fifty pho¬ 
tographs of Venus, at intervals of a second, with 
the Janssen revolver slide, so that a photograffc has 
bees secured of the actual contact, which besides 
its intrinsic value is of great interest from the 
fact that there is no trace of the black drop 
which was such a trouble to Captain Cook and 
the other observers in 1769. This agrees with 
the testimony of all the telescopic observers, who 
are unanimous in saying that nothing like a 
connecting ligament has been seen in this transit, 
a circumstance which is probably owing to the 
great improvement in telescopes and to the educa¬ 
tion of the eye by previous practice in observing a 
model. 

Colonel Campbell, Dr. Auwers, and Professor 
Dollen, made good observations with their tele¬ 
scopes at Thebes. 

The Roorkee party, headed by Colonel Tennant, 
have been highly successful in the most import¬ 
ant part of their work, the photography, having 
taken 100 good photographs besides securing the 
eve observations. In Japan M. Janssen has 
worked his revolver photographic slide well, and 
sixty ordinary photographs on glass have been 
taken by the Americans, and numerous daguerreo¬ 
types on silver plates bv the French. Further, 
160 measures of the lengths of cusps were made, 
and thirty-one differences of R.A., and eighteen 
differences of N.P.D. of the limbs of Venus and the 
Sun observed. The longitude of the American 
station at Nagasaki was determined in November 
by telegraph, using Wladiwostok as the point of 
reference. 

At Ispahan the German party got nineteen 
good photographs, and at Wladiwostok Professor 
Asaph Hall got thirteen, though the weather was 
very unfavourable. Altogether, Madras seems to 
have been the only case of failure, and it is not 
an important station, though observations made at a 
fixed observatory, of which the position is well 
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determined, would have been useful. At Shanghai 
it is believed that no astronomers were stationed, 
the French, American, and German parties being 
all bound for the north of China. 

News may be expected from Lord Lindsay at 
the Mauritius, and from the remaining British 
stations in New Zealand, the Sandwich Isles, 
Kodrigues, and Kerguelen, in the course of the 
next fortnight or three weeks. 

VV. H. M. Christie. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A hew comet was discovered by M. Borelly. at 
Marseilles, on the morning of December 7, in the 
constellation Corona, its right ascension being 
16 h. Ora., and its North polar distance 64°, so 
that it is visible low down in the north-west after 
sunset; but, though described as brilliant by its 
discoverer, it requires a powerful telescope to 
show it. From an observation made by Mr. 
Hind in the evening of December 7, it appears 
that its daily motion is nearly l c N.N.E., so that 
there is a good prospect of farther observations 
being secured. 

The Revue Srientifique has reported in various 
numbers a series of lectures delivered by M. 
Claude Bernard at the Musde d'Histoire Naturelle, 
Paris, in continuation of previous courses on “ the 
Phenomena of Life common to Animals and 
Plants,’’ from which we propose to extract a few 
passages most likely to interest those who, with¬ 
out being students of physiology, desire to become 
acquainted with the philosophy to which it leads. 
The fundamental proposition enforced in these 
lectures is that there is a vital unity running 
through the whole history of plants and animals; 
in both the fundamental element is an organised 
cell endowed with “ nutritive irritability,” or 
faculty of nutrition. It is not necessary to stop 
at this point in order to show the exact limitations 
under which the term cell is used, and which M. 
Bernard does not explain, ns it does not affect 
his statements that all organisms are composed of 
cells, and that organic phenomena are compounds 
of nutritive actions. “ To know nutrition,” ex¬ 
claims the lecturer, “ is to know life itself, for 
there is nothing in the most complex vital mani¬ 
festation which does not in some degree exist in 
its elementary manifestation.” In another passage 
he says, “ nutrition is only a continued genera¬ 
tion.” Hence there is a constant relation between 
the two processes, and in studying the history of 
an “ organic element ” in a relation of constant 
exchange with its surrounding medium, nutrition 
and generation “ are so confounded that it is im¬ 
possible to determine what is to be assigned to one, 
and what to the other.” 

Speaking of the part played by the nucleus in 
cells, he alluded to its being a “ nutritive or a 
generative centre ” in simple organisms like infu¬ 
soria, according to the phases of their evolution. 
“ All evolution is the development of an anterior 
state into a successive series of states; it is a 
continuation of which the last terms, however 
complicated they may bo, are potentially con¬ 
tained in the point of departure, however simple 
it may be.” \V hether we look to plants or animals, 
the body which is in evolution is regarded 
as having received a primal impulse, the con¬ 
sequences of which are successively unfolded. 
Among the lower creatures sexuality is combined 
with scissiparitv and gemmiparity (generation by 
division and by buds), the two last being tempo¬ 
rary exhibitions of energy that becomes exhausted, 
and requires to be renewed by a concurrence of 
the two sexes. Taking the Paramecia aurelia for 
an example, M. Balhiani found that one individual 
0 2 mm. produced by divisions 1,384,410 indivi¬ 
duals, whose united length would extend to 277 
metres, or rather more than 302 yards; but gradu¬ 
ally the energy of nutrition and lission diminished, 
the progeny became smaller and weaker, and then 
by a junction of two individuals a fresh series was 


started, having a renewed impulse of nutrition. 
Regarding higher organisms as an assemblage of 
celts losing their nutritive and propagating powers 
by gradual exhaustion, they naturally tend to old 
age and decay:— 

“ The growth or evolution of an animal or plant 
might be considered as a kind of histological par¬ 
thenogenesis, or alternation of anatomical elements. 
The elementary union of a male and female cell gives 
rise to a new cell, the fecund egg or germ, endowed in 
a high degree with plastic and evolutive powers. 
From this primitive cell proceed by agamic methods 
the immense number of generations of cells which 
form the blastoderm, and sul«equently the animal. 
Their fecundity constantly diminishing ends fatally in 
the ruin of the structure, the death of the individual.” 

From this point M. 0. Bernard traced the 
various researches and discoveries, explaining 
the origin and structure of the eggs of various 
animals, including the mammalia, in which the 
egg is in a minute body about one-tenth of a milli¬ 
metre (about 260th of an inch), floating in the 
Graafian vesicle, and which, though so small, is 
analogous to the entire yolk of a fowl's egg, and is 
a “ cell composed of three concentric spheres: the 
vitelline sphere, envelope and contents; Purkinje's 
vesicle, and in it the spot or spots of Wagner.” 

For details of the structure of the egg w r e must 
refer the reader to the original lectures, and pass 
to a view of that structure which will be new to 
many. “ It is clearly shown,” says M. Bernard, 

“ how incorrect was the opinion of physiologists thirty 
years ngo. who regarded an egg as an clement pre¬ 
existing in form and structure, that fecundation hap¬ 
pened solely to draw it from inertness, and cause it 
to grow and develop a new creature. Far from this, 
the egg is in a state of perpetual irritability. It 
undergoes perpetual transformations ; grows, develops, 
exercises an attraction on surrounding elements, and 
liecomes complex; passes from the condition of a si mple 
nucleus with undivided protoplasm to that of a com¬ 
plicated apparatus formed of three enwrapping spheres. 
The development continuing Wagner's spot disappears; 
the germinative vesicle ceases to be visible ; the aspect 
becomes uniform; the existence of the egg draws to¬ 
wards its conclusion; it would cease were it not for 
the intervention of a new clement. At this moment 
fecundation is accomplished; the male element re¬ 
animates the declining power, and gives it a fresh 
virtue of evolution. Thus we see the egg is a living 
being endowed with individuality and intense life.” 

We shall resume the subject of M. C. Bernard's 
lectures in another number. 


probably contained carbonic, sulphuric, and other 
acids, which saturated the bases, and from these re¬ 
actions arose the groat calcareous masses found at 
different parts of the terrestrial crust.” 

There must have been a slight slip here, as so 
eminent a philosopher as M. Becquerel cannot sup¬ 
pose that the existing limestones that are accessible 
to us, and which are fossiliferous, belonged to the 
primitive formation of which he speaks. The first 
formed rocks of the earth's crust must have been 
modified, unmade and remade over and over again 
before the appearance of man. For anv material 
to be in the primitive state, it must Iiave been 
kept out of the way of atmospheric and aqueous 
action. 

Mr. J. Baillie Hamiltow writes to us:— 

“ I see that your correspondent, in reporting a lec¬ 
ture to the Physical .Society on November 20, very 
naturally confused my account of Mr. Farmer’s labours 
with those of previous inventors, whereas it was 
specially pointed out that Mr. Farmer surpassed them 
all by using a regular ‘ reed,’ instead of merely modi¬ 
fying a string, thereby producing notes of great 
beauty.” 


We are glad to learn that the second part of 
Geiger’s Zeitschrift for 1873 will shortly be 
brought out by his son, the young and able his¬ 
torian, Dr. Ludwig Geiger. It will contain a 
“ Nachwort ” by M. J. Derenbourg. 

The Commission for the “ impressions gratuitee n 
at the National Printing Office at Paris has 
granted 16,000 francs to M. H. Derenbourg for 
the publication of the earliest .Arabic grammar by 
Sibuwaveh. M. Derenbourg, after having collated 
the Paris and St. Petersburg MSS. and established 
a correct text of the work, will begin the impres¬ 
sion early in 1876. He is about to apply for the 
loan of the commentary on the poems quoted by 
Sibuwayeh existing in a MS. of the Bodleian 
Library. It is to be hoped that M. Derenbourg 
will be able to give as ndditamenta some important 
variations out of the MSS. at Bulaq and in the 
Escurial. 

M. J oseph HAEk vt, the well-known traveller 
in Ethiopia and Yemen, is publishing in Paris for 
the Alliance Israelite Universelle, the original 
of the Prayer-book of the Phalashas (Jews of 
Ethiopia), with a Hebrew translation. 


M. Becqeerel, in support of a project for 
establishing an observatory for physical astro¬ 
nomy, has addressed a note to the French 
Academy, in which he says:— 

“ The identity of formation of the sun and the earth 
and of all the planets that gravitate round our primary 
star, being admitted, we may assume that its present 
condition is the same as that of our own planet in the 
enrlvdays of its formation, whon it had either nocrust 
or only a slight one. The earth's cooling from radia¬ 
tion must have been much more rapid than that of the 
sun. as the volume of tho snn is 1,326.480 times that 
of the earth. We may thus compare tho physical and 
chemical actions now going on in tho sun with those 
which formerly occurred on the earth. The mass of 
vapours which then constituted the earth, subjected 
to a gradual cooling, passed successively from a 
gaseous to a liquid state, after which its surface be¬ 
came covered with a solid crust, thickening with the 
lapse of time. From these circumstances must have 
resulted a crowd of physical and chemical pheno¬ 
mena. At first, from excess of the temperature, all 
the elements must have been dissociated; as the tem¬ 
perature became lower, chemical affinities began to 
operate, and the compounds formed passed in succes¬ 
sion to gaseous, liquid and solid states. While these 
chemical reactions occurred, there must have been an 
enormous and proportional development of electricity, 
and by tho reunion of the two electricities the newly- 
formed atmosphere must have been in a glow of 
lightning, while thunder resounded in all parts. Tho 
third epoch was when, the temperature sinking below 
the boiling-point of water, the quantity of that fluid 
augmeuted by condensation. This primitive water 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Cambridge Philological Society ( Thursday , 
Dec. 3). 

The President (Professor Cowell) read a paper on 
the word “ glamour,” illustrating it by the legend 
of Glam in the Grettis Saga and a passage from 
the Sturlunga Saga, describing the effects of 
glAms_yni, or glamour-sight. The word glam, or 
glAmr, iB an old Norse word for the moon, which, 
though not found in the old literature, is given in 
the glossary of old words in tho Prose Edda. Can 
it be identified with the old Sanskrit word gUm, or 
gldv, “ the moon,” which is found in the Unadi 
Sutras and the old lexicons? Some passages 
were quoted from Sanskrit poets, describing the 
“ glamour-sight ” produced by the moon. 

He also read a paper on the Hindu idea of the 
relative harshness and softness of letters. The 
native writers on rhetoric describe three different 
styles (gunas), that of sweetness, of strength, and 
of clearness. The first of these is most appro¬ 
priately expressed (as far as regards the words) by 
the nasals placed before any other letter except 
the hard (or lingual) t, th, d, dh , and bv r and n 
followed by a vowel, and by a very moderate use 
of compound words. Strength of style is pro¬ 
duced by the tenues and mediae joined with their 
respective aspirates—;• preceding or following 
another consonant—s', >h, t, th, d, dh, doubled con¬ 
sonants, and the abundant use of compound words. 

Mr. Fennell read a paper on the interpretation 
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of the Nicomachean Ethics, v. 5, sec. 12; and Mr. 
Jackson read a ieyr remarks upon Mr. Fennell’s 
paper. 


Ltnnran Society ( Friday , Dec. 4). 

Dk. G. J . Allman, F.R.S., President, in the 
chair. Professor Huxley read a paper on “ The 
Classification of the Anim al Kingdom.” A re¬ 
port of this paper, the classification advocated in 
■which is founded on principles of development as 
well as of structure, will be found in extenso in 
Nature of the 10th instant. 


Asiatic Society (December 7). 

R. N. Oust, Esq., in the Chair. The following 
gentlemen were elected members:—Dr. C. Char- 
nock, Rev. A. H. Sayce, Captain Fuller, Messrs. 
C. J. Sassoon, F. Pincott, G. N. Souratty, E. N. 
Overbury, R. T. Reid, P. R. Chetti, B. Ramas- 
vami Iyengar, and J. C. Pritchard. 

A paper on “The Nosik Cave Inscriptions,” con¬ 
tributed by Professor Bhandarkar, of Bombay, to 
the International Congress of Orientalists, was 
read. The text and translation of these inscrip¬ 
tions were published by the late Rev. J. Stevenson, 
in the Jouraal of the liombay branch of the Royal 
Asiatic Society. Professor Bhandarkar now fur¬ 
nishes considerably revised copies of these import¬ 
ant documents, most of which are written in 
Prakrit, or popular dialect, together with fresh 
translations, critical notes, and Sanskrit versions 
of those in Prakrit. In one of these inscriptions 
King Gautamiputra Satakarni is said to have 
overthrown the race of Khagarata. This name 
Professor Bhandarkar identifies with the Kshatrapa 
(Satrap) Nahapana, whom he takes to be the 
founder of the Saka era in a.d. 78, to which he 
refers all Sah dates. The date of the Sah king is 
read by the writer as 250 or A.n. 328, about which 
time he accordingly places Gautamiputra. An 
older inscription mentions King Krishnaraja, of 
the Satavahana race. Professor Bhandarkar iden¬ 
tifies this race with the Andhrabhritva dynasty of 
the Puranas, which is generally taken to have 
ruled from b.c. 21, and in whose list Krishnaraja 
.stands second. This race, according to the writer, 
was, soon after Krishnaraja, subjected by the Sah 
king, Nahapana, and not rehabilitated until the 
time of Gautamiputra. 

A paper, by Captain E. Mockler, on “The 
Transliteration of Persian and Arabic Words,” 
was also read. In the discussion which followed 
Professor Chenerv, Colonel Sir Frederick Qold- 
emid, Mr. E. T. Rogers, and Mr. N. B. E. Baillie 
severally stated their views on the subject. 


Anthropological Institute (December 8). 

J. E. Price, Esq., F.S.A., in the Chair. Mr. 
M. J. Walhouse read a paper “ On the existence of 
* Leaf-wearing Tribe on the Western coast of 
India.” The author's residence at Mangalore for 
tome years afforded him the opportunity of study¬ 
ing the habits of the native tribes of South 
Canara, and in the present communication he re¬ 
corded a few facts concerning the Koragars, a 
remnant, now numbering only a few hundreds, of 
the aboriginal slave caste whose distinctive peculi¬ 
arity was the habit of -wearing aprons of woven 
twigs and green leaves over the usual garments. 
The custom at present is observed by the women 
only, who think that discarding it will bring 
them ill-luck. The author maintained that the 
leaf was a badge of degradation, and was a 
survival of a very ancient custom. The un¬ 
swerving truthfulness of the Koragars is proverbial, 
and should be remarked as affording a complete 
refutation of Mr. Mill’s assertion that savages are 
invariably liars. The paper contained many in¬ 
teresting facts concerning the physical character^ 
iBtics, traditions, religious rites, and habits of the 
tribe. A paper, by Mr. Rooke Pennington, was 
read on some tumuli and stone circles near Castle- 


ton, Derbyshire. It comprised a full account of 
the exploration of the narrow of Elden Hill, 
measuring 49 feet in diameter, which yielded 
bones of man, horse, and rat in great abundance, 
and a red deer’s antler that had been worked. 
A few feet deeper was discovered a grave contain¬ 
ing a skeleton of a young person that had been 
buried in a contracted position; no implements 
were found with it, but it appeared to have been 
interred with much barbaric pomp. On the top of 
Siggett Hill was another barrow of somewhat less 
dimension, in which was found a fine skeleton with 
inverted urn of the usual type containing burnt 
bones. Evidence was adduced to prove that the 
corpse was not burnt until after the funeral feast 
was concluded, and the bones of the animals eaten 
were cast at the same time, and into the same fire, 
with the human body. This was one of those 
barrows which bad led the author to conclude 
that, in Derbyshire at any rate, no connection can 
be established between the neolithic Rge and con¬ 
tracted burial and the bronze age and increma¬ 
tion. Major Godwin Austen contributed some 
further notes on the Stone Monuments of the 
Khasi Hills. 


FINE ART. 

THE INSTITUTE OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 

The Ninth Winter Exhibition of Sketches and 
Studies opened, on December 7, at the Gallery, 
53 Pall Mall. Two of the contributors come out 
with conspicuous strength; there are others of 
some proportionate degree of merit; and, on the 
whole, the collection may be considered moderately 
agreeable—not certainly more than that. 

The two excellent exhibitors are the figure- 
painter Mr. Herkomer, and the landscape-painter 
Mr. Small. Mr. Herkomer sends three works— 
A Gossip, Der Bittgang, and Carnival Festivities 
in the. Alps. The first, comprising a couple of 
female figures, is principally remarkable as a 
painting of the brilliancy and freshness of early 
spring—the blossoming fruit-trees casting sharp 
thin shadows on the sunny verdant grass. The 
Bittgang is one of those peculiar subjects of 
which a true artist, working with direct and un¬ 
exaggerating fidelity, can make a good deal, 
though it would be worse than unrepaying in 
other hands. It represents five persons, of both 
sexes, standing in loose order one behind an¬ 
other on an ascending mountain-road, in Swit¬ 
zerland probably, or the Tyrol: they are daily 
and inveterate beggars, and have posted them¬ 
selves here to waylay any and all of the numerous 
tourists who are certain to pass by that road ere 
“ the night cometh in which no man can work or 
beg. Each of these personages is perfectly in¬ 
dividualised, and drawn with most skilful accu¬ 
racy. The Carnival Festivities is not carried far 
beyond monochrome: it shows us a bleak snow- 
covered spot, with all sorts of rough-and-ready 
maskers in a quaint turmoil: one of them is a 
witch riding a broom, another simulates a barrel 
of good liquor, and so on. This is a design of 
great spirit and dexterity, and, though caricaturish 
in tendency, not more so than comports with the 
subject selected. Mr. Small’s picture is named 
Autumn Evening, Betuming from Work. It has 
been a rainy trying day: seven plough horses are 
crossing an extremely soppy path leading off the 
high road, their labour finished. The treatment, 
especially the colour, is broad and full, and its air of 
natural truth pre-eminent: all is done with vigor¬ 
ous effective decision. We have before us a scrap 
of English country scenery and life, only less real 
than the actual thing. 

Next to these artists, we may name as figure- 
painters Mr. Gow, Mr. J. D. Linton, and Miss 
Thompson. Mr. Gow’s principal work, A Rout, 
showing the disorderly flight of a number of 
troopers, and improvised raw country levies, in the 
time of one of the Tudor sovereigns, with the rain 
coming down aa the day closes, is executed with 


great propriety and nicety: the actions varied and 
well studied, and the whole subject treated with 
great intelligence. The defect here is that the 
style is too precise for such a theme: a certain 
rapidity of manner, and fusion of constituent 
parts—of course, stopping short of mere slapdash 
—would be needed, and these are not given by 
Mr. Gow. Two other works by this painter, 
News of the Old Regiment and Headquarters, are 
also highly commendable: the former pourtrays an 
old soldier of the Grande Armde laying aside his 
pipe outside a cabaret, to study a newspaper to 
wnich a friend calls his attention. Mr. Linton 
paints Tristram and Tsolte, after the Tournament: 
the beautiful queen rises to receive her champion, 
who is ushered into her presence by two of her 
tire-maidens. Although Tristram’s face is some¬ 
what wanting in the look of enterprise and chi¬ 
valry, this is a work of talent and refinement; the 
best figure being that of a page who leans against 
the settee of Ysolte, in an easy swerving pose that 
has a good deal of vitality. Two untitled com¬ 
panion pictures by the same painter, Nos. 70 and 
77—the first representing a seventeenth-century 
trooper, perhaps a Hollander, lighting his pipe 
with the tongs, and the second the man's wife in 
the same interior—are solidly painted. Miss 
Thompson’s designs are chiefly done as studies of 
vehement action in equitation,and are striking, even 
surprising, tours deforcein this way. In the Charge, 
a Reminiscence of the Life-Guards at Wimbledon, a 
whole line of chargers are galloping furiously, 
several of them facing right forward to the spec¬ 
tator ; in the Sketch for a Figure in a Draining of the 
Tenth Bengal Lancers at Tent-pegging, a sepoy, 
Btill in full career, reins-in his fiery steed. Mr. 
E. J. Gregory contributes two works of some 
mark. Mr. Irving as Charles I. is a picturesque 
treatment of the personage, rather than a mere 
theatrical portrait. Sir Galahad is of higher 
importance, showing the virgin knight on his war- 
horse, traversing the dark moon-tempered night, 
with a serpent in his path, Rnd other symbolic ac¬ 
cessories. The style has something of Sir John 
Gilbert, and something also caught from younger 
painters of a more abstract tendency, such as 
Mr. Bume Jones. Mr. 0. Green sends various 
paintings, among which we may specify as nicely 
realised a scene from the comedv of The Heir 
at Law, with Dick exhibiting his new habili¬ 
ments in the presence of Lord and Lady Duberly. 
Four of Mr. Tenniel’s cartoon-designs for Bunch 
(three of them being catalogued as “Original 
Sketch, finished ”) may be looked at with some 
curious interest: as one cannot fail to see from the 
woodcuts, they are executed with great uniformity 
and precision of hand. Mr. Absolon should not 
have obtruded on the public eye attempts so far 
beyond his range as the two “ Studies for Pic¬ 
tures ” named The Raising of Lazarus ; nor are 
his nine slight aflairs in one frame, denominated 
Sketching Club, of any value, whether realisation 
or suggestion be in demand. Mr. Augustus 
Bouvier, as author of The Dance — Le Grazie, 
ch’ eran tre, or son divenute sette —is responsible for 
one of the largest pictures in the gallery, and one 
of the flimsiest. 

After that by Mr. Small, about the best land¬ 
scape is the Showery Weather on the Coast of Mr. 
T. Collier, pleasant and laudable for its sense of 
space. It presents a large expanse of sands, with 
the tide rolling in; the scrubby shore-vegetation ; a 
ponderous drift of clouds, with a dim rainbow fading 
across them; and a few scattered figures. Spring, 
Clietxlon on Thames, is a work of well-studied 
atmospheric effect, by Mr. W. L. Thomas: the 
water is traversed by swans: the day is bright in 
intervals between stormy showers, one more of 
which is brewing in the leftward sky. The Devil's 
Dyke, by the same painter, with two little boys 
straying on the big hillside, is also good. Mr. 
Orrock sends a set of marine subjects, among 
which Rain on the Sea may be specified: there is 
hardly enough variety in the aspect of his element 
which he presents to us. Seaweed, by Mr. Robert 
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Carrick, has a good deal of vigour and uncon¬ 
straint ; and some telling Venetian sketches by 
the late Mr. Telbin will be inspected with inte¬ 
rest. Of such well-known exhibitors as Mr. Hihe 
and Mr. Edmund Warren we need not speak in 
detail: thev send specimens of average value. 
The Sea View (Sketch from Nature), by Mr. E. 
H. Fahey, has more uncommonness, being painted 
evidently from some point of considerable eleva¬ 
tion, so that the sea-surface rises like a vast stretch 
of wall above its green and lawny foreground. 
The President of the Institute, Mr.Hagke, has 
an ambitious work, Ruint in the Roman Forum, 
with a musician and numerous other figures: it 
is an efficient but at the same time an uninspired 
performance, tending towards the pretentious. 
The like may be said of two works by Mr. Werner 
— Interior of the Church of the Holy Cross near 
Jerusalem, and Interior of the Vestibule of the Holy 
Sepulchre in Jerusalem, Filgrims praying. With 
this we may mention another interior skilfully 
handled—the Staircase in Holland House of Mr. 
Hugh Carter. 

Mr. Wolf sends three studies of animals —A 
JVild Boars Head, A Young Lion, and A Head 
Lion ; the second, in which the grim leonine na¬ 
ture is forcibly marked, as piercing through and 
now almost cringing to nought the innocuous 
good-nature of cubkood, being perhaps the finest, 
where all three—as sufficiently vouched by the 
sinter’s name—are genuinely fine. Mrs. Harrison 
as some pleasing flower-pieces, as, for instance, 
the Roses in Dragon-bowl-, Mrs. Wm. Duffield 
succeeds less well in floral than in fungoid vegeta¬ 
tion, of which the Study of Scarlet Peziza, ifc., is 
an example. 


THE FLEMISH GALLERY. 

This is the name given to the premises of Messrs. 
Everard & Co., 34 King Street, Covent Garden, 
where a considerable stock of foreign pictures is 
now on view, not by any means exclusively 
Flemish. The most interesting work of all, how¬ 
ever, does come from Belgium, being by the gTeat 
painter of Antwerp, Baron Leys. This picture is 
named The Declaration, end was executed in 1803. 
It represents, on a large scale, a young couple of 
the earlier part' of the seventeenth century, in a 
Low-country interior. The man is a substantial 
burgess, a close-thoughted, rather stem personage, 
very much in earnest just now, and indeed at most 
times. The damsel is pondering before she gives 
her reply to his proposal; but one can fairly con¬ 
jecture that it will be a consent. This is a strik¬ 
ing specimen of the master's soliditv of character, 
design, colour, and handling. The Flemish school 
is further represented by three minor works of 
Gallait; a small Alfred Stevens, slight enough, 
but remarkable for its clever treatment of whitish 
light coming through a window; a fine specimen 
of Clays, Early Morning at the Mouth of the 
Scheldt, &c. &c. 

Of the French pictures, one of the most promi¬ 
nent is the Romeo and Juliet, lying dead, by Ber¬ 
trand, exhibited this year in the Paris Salon: one 
of those competent productions which “ keep their 
place” in an exhibition room, but about which 
there is not much to be lauded in detail, whether 
from an emotional or from an artistic point of view. 
There are also works by Couture, Huguet, Troyon, 
Theodore Rousseau, and many others. Madrazo 
(Lady in a Mantilla) is the chief Spanish artist. 
Geronimo Induno (a very natural painter, but not 
a distingue one in execution, having a style which 
might be thought studied from Knaus and Thomas 
Faed in combination), Jacovacci, Boldini (singu¬ 
larly skilled in bright minute touch), and some 
others, give Italian art a creditable standing here 
among the other foreign schools. 

W. M. Rossetti. 


Mr. Thomas Woolner, A.R.A., has been 
elected a Roval Academician in the place of the 
late Mr. J. H. Foley. 


NOTES FROM ITALY. 

The second exhibition of the “ Society Arlistica ” 
of Florence, opened on December 1, and the hand¬ 
some rooms were crowded to excess, chiefly by 
English visitors. As there was in Florence a 
want of opportunity for artists to exhibit their 
works in a profitable manner, and as the old plan 
of sending them to dealers was very unsatisfactory, 
while the percentage was very heavy, and the 
equally old plan of giving fees to lacqueys who 
brought strangers to their studios was not less 
objectionable, several artists united, and obtaining 
ground from the Municipality on favourable con¬ 
ditions, built very handsome studios, while a 
young Englishman, who took a lead in the ar¬ 
rangements,addeda spacious and admirably lighted 
exhibition room. In this the works of the asso¬ 
ciated artists are exhibited permanently. That is, 
the exhibition room is permanently open, while 
the artists themselves quietly pursue their work 
in the adjoining studios. 

The associates readily admit the works of other 
artists of merit to the advantages of their exhibi¬ 
tion room, and consequently it forms one of the 
most pleasing assemblages of original and meri¬ 
torious pictures to be seen in Florence. To prevent 
the influx of mere idlers, and the inconveniences 
and damage to property caused by free admission, 
a small sum is charged at the door to persons not 
provided with invitations, and the proceeds are 
divided among charitable institutions. 

The exhibition, which opened on the 1st, contains 
admirable contributions by the Associates Oassioli, 
Bechi, Vines, Conti, and Spranger; besides these 
works, there is a very fine collection of English 
water-colour drawings of the modem and older 
school, and a number of the inimitable copies in 
water-colours from the old masters, by the late Mr. 
Wheeler. There is also a charming drawing by 
Gudin, and a clever picture by the Russian marine 
painter Avvezofski. 

The names of Vinea and Conti are now becoming 
known in England, and so remarkable are their 
small genre pictures for Bkilful drawing, har¬ 
monious colour, and a wonderful dexterity of 
manipulation, that their popularity is merited. 
Mr. Spranger’s landscapes are pleasing transcripts 
of nature, chiefly subjects from the scenery of the 
Gulf of La Spezia. 

Among the interesting contents of this ex¬ 
hibition the etchings and drawings of Mr. Bradley 
play an important part: they are well known in 
London. Few artists have a finer perception of 
chiaroscuro, and as an etcher of landscape he 
stands in the first rank. 

On the opening of the exhibition for the season 
the rooms were crowded as if London, rather than 
Florence, had been the scene, a satisfactory proof 
that in associating together and thus providing 
for a want which existed, these artists have done 
a wise thing and one which will be of great advan¬ 
tage to themselves and to others. 

The claims of the English Academy in Rome 
merit attention. The French, as is well known, 
maintain a superb institution in Rome, called the 
French Academy, and the famous Villa Medici on 
the Pincian Mount, in which it is established, is 
the property of the French nation. There an 
eminent French artist resides, and the celebrated 
Ingres, Horace Vernet, and other of the heads of 
the French school have been the presidents in 
turn of this truly imperial establishment. The 
travelling students of the French Academy reside 
in it, and are provided with apartments and 
everything requisite for study there or where- 
ever they may travel. 

England has no Buck home of art in Rome. An 
Academy struggles on, supported as best it may 
be by stray contributions of lovers of art and 
artists, but it is, however, useful in its humble 
way, such a contrast to the Academy of France 
that it is both painful and humiliating to mark 
the difference. 

A small sustentation fund has been accumu¬ 
lated, to which the principal contributors have 


been his late Majesty George TV., Mr. Hamilton, 
British Minister at Naples, Sir Thomas Lawrence, 
the late Duke of Devonshire, and Sir Watkin 
Williams Wvnn, in what may now be called old 
times. The Royal Academy, London, has contri¬ 
buted four times, and the Royal Scottish Academy 
has also recognised the usefulness of the institu¬ 
tion. At a later period Her Majesty the Queen 
generously contributed 300 1., and various noble¬ 
men and gentlemen have added to the funds of 
the Roman English Academy. 

It appears that for a succession of years the 
affairs of the Academy were indifferently managed, 
and on the change of Government at Rome, the 
increase of rents, and the heavy taxation neces¬ 
sitated the closing of the life class. The com¬ 
mittee of management, recognising the principle 
that application should be in the first place made 
to artists, have done so, nnd with very satisfactory 
results. But any institution dependent for aid on 
subscriptions, is almost sure to sink in the end, 
and this institution has been of such real use to 
British art that it deserves public recognition. 

The teaching within its walls ought to be 
systematically conducted, and should embrace not 
only the study of the human figure, but also other 
branches of art, together with ornamental design. 
If this last branch was properly conducted, the 
utility of the institution might be greatly in¬ 
creased. Rome is the most interesting centre in 
the world of decorative design, and contains the 
greatest number of works of this class by the 
most famous of designers from Raffael downwards. 

The establishment of a well-conducted, well- 
organised School of Art in Rome merits the 
earnest attention of our Royal Academies, and of 
the Department of Science and Art. It ought to 
have a competent director, for the young men who 
come in considerable numbers to study in Rome, 
from various parts of the United Kingdom, need 
guidance and help. Much of their cost and time 
is literally' wasted for want of this guidance and 
advice at a period of life when it is essential. 
Other nations provide this for their artists, why 
does England neglect it ? She is awakening to 
the value of art and its importance to her general 
welfare, and is now expending liberally in the 
United Kingdom, but utterly neglects an establish¬ 
ment which might be made as useful to the public 
interests and those of art as the great Academies 
of foreign powers. 0. Heath Wilson. 


THE MICHEL ANGELO CENTENARY CELEBRATION. 

The general misunderstanding that seems to pre¬ 
vail in England with regard to the Michel Angelo 
centenary celebration in Florence, and the impor¬ 
tant works to which it has given rise, is likely to 
be confirmed by a most misleading telegram that 
recently appeared in the papers. Seldom have so 
many blunders appeared in such a short space as 
in this extraordinary telegram. We should have 
warned our readers of its inaccuracy at once, but 
waited for farther information from Florence, in 
order to be able with greater certainty to contra¬ 
dict every one of its statements. To begin with, 
the telegram affirms that “ the Director of the 
Royal Gallery degli Uffizi, has just published a 
curious work on M ichael Angelo, founded upon new 
documents.” 

As long ago as September 1, 1873, we gave the 
programme of the proposed Michel Angelo fes¬ 
tival, as then decided upon by the committee, the 
principal items of it being the new life of the 
master by the Commendatore Aurelio Gotti, and 
the publication of the Buonarroti documents. 
So far from being already published, we are in¬ 
formed by Mr. Heath Wilson, who, as previously 
announced in the Academy, is preparing the 
English edition of Gotti’s life, the first proof sheets 
of this work are only now in the hands of the trans¬ 
lators. It will appear, not on March 10, as stated, 
that date having no reference to Michel Angelo, 
but on March 4, the true anniversary of his birth, 
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and will be published simultaneously in Italian, 
French, German, and probably in En g l i sh . Of the 
English edition we hope to be able to give further 
particulars later on. In many respects it will be 
more important than any of tne others. 

The “ new ” documents to which the telegram 
refers as being “ at the disposal of the pub¬ 
lisher,” were bequeathed by the last Buonarroti 
with his house and its other contents to the nation, 
under the condition that the papers in the family 
archives should not be published. When Hermann 
Grimm wrote his interesting history of Michel 
Angelo some years ago, he was not permitted to 
study these documents. Now, however, the State 
has wisely determined to disregard the un¬ 
reasonable restriction under which they were left, 
and Professor Gotti, who has them in his keeping 
as Director of the Galleries and Museums of 
Florence, will publish a selection of the most in¬ 
teresting of them in his life of the master. The 
remainder will appear in a separate form, edited by 
the Signor Gaetano Milanese, a learned Italian 
writer, and at the same time a Bibliography of 
Michel Angelo, containing notices of all that 
has been written on or relating to him, will be 
brought out under the superintendence of the 
Count Luigi Passerini, Librarian of the National 
Library in Florence. 

The statement that “ an exhibition of some of 
Michael Angelo's works, and copies of all, is being 
organised,” reads as if Michel Angelo’s works were 
to be got simply for the asking. Application has 
certainly been made to every museum and gallery 
in Europe for information respecting any work or 
works it might possess by that master, and a 
letter from Professor Gotti appeared in the Tim** 
some months ago, asking for the co-operation of 
any collectors or others who might be able to 
send original drawings to the exhibition; still, 
though every pains has thus been taken to make 
the collection as complete as possible, it is to be 
feared that there will be many gaps in it. 

For instance, we learn with surprise that the 
round relief attributed to Michel Angelo, in the 
possession of our Royal Academy, has never been 
photographed, and will be unrepresented on the 
occasion, unless the authorities can make up their 
minds to spend a few shillings in having it done. 
Neither will the painted works attributed to him 
in the National Gallery be represented by photo¬ 
graphs unless they are contributed by England. 

Our Department of Science and Art at South 
Kensington replied with the utmost readiness and 
courtesy to the request of the committee, and for¬ 
warded the volume of photographs from the Ox¬ 
ford collection of drawings. The British Museum 
also has sent information of all it possesses; but 
there appears to have been some misunderstanding 
or neglect of the application with some of our 
English collections that has produced an un¬ 
favourable impression on the Florentine authori¬ 
ties. It is to be hoped that this will be speedily 
removed, for England assuredly would not know¬ 
ingly fail in contributing her homage to the great 
Italian. 

There will be the more time for doing this, as 
we are informed that the festival is put off until 
the autumn of the year. September is now men¬ 
tioned as the time when it will most likely take 
place ; but this seems a very bad month for such 
an undertaking. Florence is very hot in Sep¬ 
tember, and visitors have not arrived. Probably 
this date also will be altered, but the publication of 
the books before mentioned will not be delayed. 
These will appear on March 4, 1875, whether the 
festival takes place or not. 

The announcement that the Buonarroti House 
<* will be restored with a view to the circumstance, 
and decorated with sculptures and frescoes,” is in 
the main correct, certain eminent artiets of Flo¬ 
rence having offered to restore the faqade of the 
house free of all charge; but what is meant by 
Michel Angelo’s “ gallery of paintings ” in it 
passes comprehension. There are a number of in¬ 
different paintings in it representing events in 


Michel Angelo’s life, but these could hardly have 
belonged to the master himself. The only works 
of his now preserved in his ancient house are two 
early reliefs in marble, some studies for the David, 
and an interesting collection of original drawings 
and studies. Mart M. Heaton. 


AST BAXES. 


Messrs. Christie, Manson and Woods sold 
on the 5th, by order of the Fire Insurance Offices, 
the salvage pictures of M. Josd de Murrieta, of 
Kensington Palace Gardens, saved from the fire at' 
his house last summer. The water-colour draw¬ 
ings sold as follows: Birket Foster, The Primrose 
Gatherer», corner burnt, IOC/., and Constance, also 
much burnt, 44/.; Hunt, A Negro Boy, 481 .; 
Rosa Bonheur, Landscape with Sheep, corner 
burnt, 130/.; Fortuny, Circassian Archer, 62/. 10*., 
and Figures an a Terrace, 03/. 2s.; Arab Musician 
and Monkey, comer burnt, 73 1. 12s.; F. Taylor, 
A Hunting Party, 45/., and Hatching Party, 104/.; 
Copley Fielding, On the Sasse r Downs, very much 
smoked, 200 guineas; W. Muller, A Rocky Riser 
Scene, 120/.; F. Goodall, Interior at Cairo, with 
Figures, 781. 14s.; Creswick, Near Thirsk with 
Cattle, 72/., River Scene, North Wales, 122/., and 
Wooded River Scene, 105/.; W. P. Frith, Pope 
and Lady Mary W. Montagu, 73/. 10s., and Girl 
with a Rose, the head of the girl burnt off, 30/. 17s.; 
J.Phillip, Water Carrier of Seville, injured,84/. 5s.; 
Linnell, Landscape with Sheep, 105/. ; Bonington, 
Landscape with Waggon, right side burnt away, 
03/. 2s. ; J. Duprd, Sea-piece, with French Fishing 
Boat, much burnt, 03/. 8s.; J. Maris, Coast Scene, 
50 guineas. The sale realised 3,030/. 12s. 

There was a small sale of modem paintings 
on the 27th ult., at the Salle Drouot:—Charles 
Chaplin, Girl icith a Dove, 2,925 fr.; N. Diaz, 
Forest, of F'ontainebleau, 1,130 fr.; Firmin Girard, 
The Trto, scene of the time of Louis XV., 2,000 fr.; 
Charles Jacque, Pigs and Poultry, 1,080 fr.: Per- 
rault, The Meal Shared, 1,800 fr.; Rudolph Pfuor, 
The Bather, after Falconnet, painting upon por¬ 
celain, 1,500 fr.; Trover, The Writing Lesson, 
050 fr.; CMsinger, Head of Christ, in white 
marble, 1,000 fr. At a sale on the same day, a 
bronze console table, supported by two crouching 
male figures, executed by Crozatier, sold for 
2,230 fr. _ 

NOTES AND NEWS. 

An important selection from the prints and draw¬ 
ings of the Howard collection has been made for 
the British Museum. The Howard collection, of 
which the first portion was sold in December, 
1873, and the second portion in the last week of 
November of this year (see Academy of last week 
for an account of the sale), owed its origin to a 
Mr. Hugh Howard, an Irish gentleman, who made 
a profession of art, and acquired some reputation 
among his contemporaries at the beginning of the 
last century. Horace Walpole gives a short me¬ 
moir of him in his Anecdotes of Painting in Eng¬ 
land, and Prior celebrated his skill in verse. He ap¬ 
pears, however, to have been a very mediocre artist, 
and would now most certainly have been forgotten 
had he not employed his time, money, and artistic 
knowledge in making a valuable collection of 
prints, books, and medals. At his death, in 1737, 
this collection passed to his brother, Dr. Robert 
Howard, Bishop of Elphin, in Ireland, and has 
remained in Ireland ever since, so that its trea¬ 
sures have been very little known to English con¬ 
noisseurs until now. As the purchases of the 
British Museum were made before the sale of the 
collection by auction, and are not, therefore, in¬ 
cluded in the catalogues published by Messrs. 
Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge, a short description 
of them may be of interest. 

Among the most important of the drawings 
may be mentioned:— 

1. An elaborate design for a dagger sheath, by 


Hans Holbein, most beautifully and finely exe¬ 
cuted with the brush and Indian ink. 

2. A rough study, by Rembrandt, for his well- 
known etched portrait of Cornelius Sylvius. It 
is curious to note in this sketch the effect pro¬ 
duced by a few rough lines. The eyes appear at 
first mere blotches, and yet the thought of the 
man looks out of them. The position of the hand 
in the etching is indicated in the drawing. 

3. A portrait head of an old man with angry 
eyes and severe cast of countenance, by L. da 
Vinci. 

4. Study of the horse in the well-known eques¬ 
trian portrait of Charles I., by Vandyck, now in 
the Louvre. 

5. Portrait head, by Lucas van Leyden, with 
Italian inscription. 

6. A portrait of Bernard Baron, the engraver, 
sitting in his study, by Watteau. 

7. 36 ornamental designs by Giulio Romano, a 
sheet of studies by Carlo Maratti, 91 miscella¬ 
neous drawings principally of the Italian schools, 
a frieze by Cambrasi, studies by Inigo Jones, 20 
sketches by H. Howard, the founder of the col¬ 
lection, Rnd 21 examples of masters hitherto un¬ 
represented in the Museum collection. 

The most noteworthy among the prints are:— 

1. An early Florentine print representing a 
Dragon seizing a Lion. This is not described in 
any book of reference, or known in any modern 
collection; but a drawing of the same subject, by 
L. da Vinci, exists in the Uffizi; and Mr. G. W. 
Reid, the Keeper of the Prints in the British 
Museum, and a learned authority on such subjects, 
considers it very probable that this print was exe¬ 
cuted by Leonardo himself. It is etched on a 
softer metal than copper—probably on silver, a 
metal often employed by early engravers. A copy 
of it exists by Zoan AndreaJ which is known to 
collectors. 

2. Several fine engravings by Marc Antonio, 
including The Queen of Sheba In an early state; 
a Nativity after Francia, executed before Marc 
Antonio went to Rome, and in such an early 
state of the plate that the nimbus has not been 
put in over the heads of the Virgin and St. 
Joseph; St. Apollonia, and a curious counter- 
proof of an engraving representing three female 
figures holding up a basket, called La Cassolette. 
This is the only instance known of this mode of 
taking impressions by M. Antonio. 

3. Two friezes by Bartel Beham, extremely rare ; 
portrait by Aldegrever; and several other ex¬ 
amples of the little masters of Germany. 

Besides these works that we have examined for 
ourselves, the British Museum has acquired 12 
prints by masters whose works are described in 
the 5th and Cth vols, of Bartseh; 11 prints de¬ 
scribed in the 7th, 8th, and 0th vols.; 41 in the 
12th vol.; 30 in the 14th vol.; 84 in the 15th 
vol.; 115 in the 10th vol.; 130 in the 17th vol.; 
56 in the 18th vol.; 78 in the 10th vol.; 20 in 
the 20th vol.; and 35 in the 21st vol.; 173 mis¬ 
cellaneous Italian etchings; 107 French and Eng¬ 
lish etchings; and many others that want of 
space prevents us from enumerating; so that it 
will be seen that a goodly selection has been made 
for the nation from the now-dispersed Howard 
Collection. 


In the current number of the Zeitschrift. fiir 
bildende Kunst, Dr. Woltmann continues his cri¬ 
tique on the Suermondt collection, a collection 
that Germany is naturally proud of having secured 
for her National Gallery. The paintings of the 
Flemish and Dutch schools are now under review, 
and we have in illustration of them a fairly good 
etching by Ch. Courtez of a painting by Terburg 
representing a love-lorn young gentleman indulg¬ 
ing in a meditative pipe, and a farm-house scene 
by Jan van der Meer etched by L. Flameng. 
The other articles of the number are a continua¬ 
tion of Veit Valentin’s philosophical study of 
dress and fashion, in which he comes to tbe con- 
clusion that although Frenchmen must be allowed 
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to hold the first rank in respect to taste, especially 
in their cookery, yet that Germany is undoubtedly 
the land of art; an account of the recent archi¬ 
tectural efforts in Stuttgart, by P. F. Krell; and a 
learned review, entitled Nachlese su Carsten'e 
Werken, of H. Riegel’s “ Carsten and his Works,” 
of which a second volume has lately been put 
forth. 

All the galleries of the Louvre are at last re¬ 
opened to the public. The newly-installed pic¬ 
tures from the Luxembourg have been placed in 
the upper galleries. 

The design of M. Abadie for the Church of the 
Sacred Heart at Montmartre was definitively 
adopted at the last meeting of the Artistic Com¬ 
mission, so that the party in favour of domes has 
finally triumphed. M. Abadie has, however, been 
obliged to relinquish one feature of his plan—the 
high square bell-tower that he had placed at one 
of the angles of the building. This was considered 
to interfere with the general effect, and the archi¬ 
tect has consented to suppress it. We may remind 
our readers that M. Ph. Burty gave an amusing 
and detailed account of the various rival plans for 
the erection of this ambitious edifice, in the 
Academy of August 8,1874. 

MM. E. Plon et CrE. have just published a 
second volume of M. Bertail’s sketches with pen 
and pencil, entitled La Comidie de notre Tempt. 
The comedy is divided into four acts, representing 
childhood, youth, middle age, and old age, and 
the various comic scenes enacted on life’s stage by 
the various players of our time are cleverly de¬ 
picted and satirised. The book is well got up, 
and contains 1,000 illustrations. 

M. Charles Clement, writing in the Dibate, 
gives a sympathetic little account of Emile Iious- 
seaux, the engraver, who died in Paris, a few 
days ago, aged forty-three years. Among modern 
line engravers he was one of the cleverest. He 
was an excellent designer, and he had a quality 
specially necessary to a line engraver if his work 
is to be good—inexhaustible patience. Le jeune 
Homme coiffiS dune Toque noire, from the picture 
at the Louvre, Paul Delaroche's Martyre, and a 
Portrait of Madame de Seriyn£, are to be reckoned 
as perhaps the best of his works. To some ex¬ 
tent, he shared with some greater fellow workers 
the characteristic of bettering much in some 
things he reproduced. Rousseaux was bom at 
Abbeville, of a family of clever artisans. He has 
died regretted by many friends, and just at a time 
when he was beginning to reap the rewards of 
success. 

At the general meeting of the Cambridge 
Antiquarian Society on Monday, Nov. 23, 1874, 
Professor C. 0. Barrington in the Chair, the fol¬ 
lowing objects were exhibited:— 

By Mr. Foster:— 

“(1) A silver crown piece of George III.: rev. St. 
Georgo and dr.igon, with pistuvcci engraved on the 
exergue of each side: date 1820. 

“ (2) A gold pattern crown of Queen Victoria: rev. 
rose, shamrock and thistle: date 1848. 

“ (3) A pair of leathern dress gloves, richly bro¬ 
caded about the wrists; long in possession of the 
Ashby family at Naseby, they are said with great 
probability to have belonged to Charles I.; certainly 
they are good examples of the fashion of his time. 

“ (4) Throe brocaded purses of the same period. 

“(a) A pincushion with ribbon for suspension, both 
inwoven continuously with god'bless'pc'asd'dowh' 

WrrH'THX'BVMF.” 

By Mr. Lewis:— 

“(1) A bronze figure of Mercury as Messenger of 
Jove. He is furnished with his winged cap ( petasus ) 
and sandals ( talaria ). In his left hand is the custom¬ 
ary purse (cnimrva), and the right hand holds a broken 
rod, which when entire was doubtless a caducene. The 
statuette is of Gullo-Roman style, and about two 
inches in length. It was found last summer in Hie 
neighl>ourhood of Barton, Caml s. 

« (2) Two intaglio gems, a said and an amethyst, 


the former giving Mercury at full length in a style 
precisely similar to that of the above-mentioned 
bronze statuette, the latter showing his bust wearing 
a tortoise-shaped cap as ‘Parent of the Lyre.’" 


THE STAGE. 

SUPPLEMENTAL NOTES ON IRVING’S HAMLET. 

The thirtieth performance of any stage play is 
sure to differ a good deal from its first, for even 
those actors who may be roughly classed as of the 
school of Kemble—followers of an accurate and 
preconcerted method—much more, of course those 
others who follow Kean and the impulse of the 
time—change, at least gradually and surely, in 
their lesser effects, if not in the effects on which 
they most rely; so much so that it is even possi¬ 
ble for a playgoer to he satisfied with a perform¬ 
ance on the first night, and dissatisfied on the 
thirtieth or fiftieth. A few modifications are to 
be noticed in Mr. Irving's Hamlet in the inter¬ 
val that has elaped between his first and thirtieth 
performance. Some of them may perhaps be due 
to the suggestions of criticism, and some to 
changes here and there in his own judgment on 
minor things, and some are no doubt unconscious 
modifications, which would have no importance 
were it not very curious to remark how they belie 
some of the subtleties which it is always very 
tempting to perceive in the performance of a great 
actor. I was told, for instance, within an hour of 
seeing Mr. Irving last Monday, to notice one little 
eloquent detail in particular—the tremulous 
handling and fidgetting with his neck chain which 
marked the moment of his enquiry of the players 
whether they could insert “a dozen or fifteen 
lines ”—that moment being thus suggested and 
emphasised as the first in which Hamlet made 
active endeavour to carry out the “ purpose,” after¬ 
wards indeed “ almost blunted ” and now at first 
so unwillingly begun. And I remember myself 
to have noticed this on the first night, and to have 
admired it. But now, on the thirtieth, it was 
not there at all. 

A second visit gives one advantage and one 
disadvantage. It is always enough on the first 
occasion to follow Hamlet himself. You have 
hardly the opportunity to notice with any keen¬ 
ness the merits or failings of the rest. And on 
the first night this certainly favoured the pleasant¬ 
ness of the impression produced. One rested and 
looked elsewhere while the King was mouthing 
his pious soliloquy in his closet: one omitted to 
notice that Horatio was by no means obviously 
so very fine a fellow as Hamlet was good enough 
to declare; and one was so much impressed with 
the apparition of the Ghost, and with nis sustained 
monotony, that one forgot to remark that he men¬ 
tions with absolutely equal solemnity the fact of 
the “most foul murder,” and the somewhat minor 
circumstance that when in the flesh he generally 
had a nap in his orchard every afternoon. Mr. 
Mead announces to Hamlet this interesting “ cus¬ 
tom,”— 11 my custom always of an afternoon”— 
not in the least parenthetically, or incidentally, 
but with a solemnity with which a nap after lunch 
was never previously announced. 

To see these things, and to he worried or 
amused by them, is the disadvantage of a second 
visit. Its advantage is that one can note little 
point after point in Mr. Irving’s own perform¬ 
ance, which at first, by its very richness, escaped 
one; for his performance from end to end is abso¬ 
lutely charged and laden with a fulness of mean¬ 
ing. To speak of two or three small things, he 
gives what I suppose to be a new reading to the 
lines— 

“ I'll call thee, Hamlet, 

King, Father, Royal Dane.” 

Edmund Kean, they say, made a great point by 
the tremble in his voice at “ Father,” out Mr. 
Irving makes Father the last word of the invoca¬ 
tion—the climax—and carries the words “ Royal 


Dane ” (which of course do nothing but repeat 
“ King ’) over to the next sentence, reading it:— 
“TO call thee Hamlet, 

King, Father. . . . Royal Dane, O! answer me.” 

Notice, again, the half-indulgent yet half-jeering 
sigh of relief which follows his hearing Polonius’s 
commendation of his praise of the little speech 
which he delivers as an example to the players. 
Here and elsewhere the actor suggests to you 
that among all great troubles, there is always this 
naggling little one, of the “tedious old fools” 
presence and commendation. Many things wei°h 
upon Hamlet: one thing worries him—to be 
praised by Folonius. 

Notice, again, the difference between Mr. Ir¬ 
ving's conduct and those of his comrades as he is 
listening to the first recitation by the player—that 
recitation which must indeed have been a good 
one, since founded upon it was Hamlet’s own self¬ 
contempt :— 

“ O! what a rogue and peasant slave am I! 

Is it not monstrous that this player here, 

But in a fiction, in a dream of passion 
Could force his soul so to his own conceit 
That from her working all his visage wann’d. 

Tears in his eyes, distraction in's aspect, 

A broken voice and his whole function suiting 
With forms to his conceit? and all for nothing! 
For Hecuba! ’ 

What’s Hecuba to him, or he to Hecuba, 

That he should weep for her? What would he do 
Had he the motive and the cue for passion 
That I have?" 

No one else in the small audience is at all struck 
—as struck they should he—with the player’s 
art. Nor, indeed, does the player’s art, as shown 
at the Lyceum (where the small Court gathers to 
see the play), at all correspond with Hamlet's 
account of it, but Mr. Irving sitting in his chair, 
is seemingly struck with it—watches it not only 
minutely, but with wonder and admiration—and 
this makes natural, as nothing else could do, the 
subsequent praise of it. 

One more point,—the death of Polonius. It was 
noticed, with some dissatisfaction, that Mr. Irving 
treated, as was thought, too lightly his discovery 
that behind the arras there now lay dead, Polo¬ 
nius, not the King. But probably he is right 
after all in treating the old man’s death quite 
lightly at first. Hamlet is pre-occupied: he 
hardly understands it: he is foiled in his task: 
the one thing to be done is not done, and what is 
done is a chance of no moment. Then comes, 
with great significance, the after reference to it. 
Hamlet is going away with softer words to his 
mother:— 

“ Once more, good night: 

And when yon are desirous to be bloss’d 
I’ll blessing beg of you.” 

He steps back, stops a moment with an after¬ 
thought—the dead Polonius. And with a new 
regretful gravity:— 

“ For this same lord. 


I do repent.” 


Frederick Wbdmokk 


Mr. Watts Phillips, the well-known drama¬ 
tist, died last week, quite prematurely. He was 
forty-five years old, and his death leaves a blank 
among a very small circle of writers who, if they 
have not contributed any great or graceful addition 
to the permanent literature of the stage, have done 
some sen-ice in satisfying a not too critical public 
with work neither vulgar nor very trivial. The 
Dead Heart was Mr. Watts Phillips’ chief success. 
It set a certain fashion in melodrama, and was 
more or less successfully copied, during succeeding 
years, both by other writers and by the author 
himself. Mr. Phillips, up to the time of his 
death, was still a favourite with his own large 
public: his drama of Lost in London , notable for 
the pathetic performance of Mr. Emery, and for 
the opportunity adroitly afforded for this per- 
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formance, is, at the moment of our writing, 
drawing many people to the Princess’s theatre. 

Romulus and Remus, a burlesque, in which 
Messrs. James and Thorne were amusing some two 
or three years ago, as the representatives of the 
twins, has just been revived at the Vaudeville 
theatre, its original home. Messrs. James and 
Thome continue to be funny in the piece, which 
is presented only after the performance of a good 
comedy. 

We hear that Mr. Walter Thornbuiy is editing 
Mr. Buckstone's Autobiography. 

Next week has been selected for some ambitious 
performances at Drury Lane. Mr. James Ander- 
s on takes a benefit there on Monday, and plavs 
Falstaff in the Merry Wives of Windsor. On 
Tuesday there will be Mr. Creswick’s Benefit, 
when he will enact Hamlet ,—wearing his “ rue 
with a difference.” And on Wednesday, the 
large public of Drury Lane, which becomes 
“ legitimate ” in its tastes on the eve of Christmas, 
preparatory to the hardly wilder excesses of the 
Pantomime, will refresh itself with Romeo and 
Juliet-, the heroine being represented by Miss 
Wallis. 

The Prayer in the Storm —a piece worthy of the 
palmiest days of Adelphi Melodrama—has been 
revived at the theatre to which it rightly belongs. 
With it, Miss Genevieve Ward returns to the 
Adelphi, where she and the piece were first suc¬ 
cessful together nearly a year ago. 

The Love Chase was played at the Crystal 
Palace on Thursday, as the typical work of 
Sheridan Knowles. The heroine—Constance— 
was represented by Miss Fowler. 

The largest part of the excellent Gaiety orches¬ 
tra, conducted Dy Herr Meyer Lutz, goes to the 
Holbom Amphitheatre at Christmas, when Cin¬ 
derella, with music by Rossini “ and others,” will 
be produced under Mr. John Hollingshead's man¬ 
agement. 

Among the articles in the current number of 
Le Thiatre, there is a very interesting one by 
M. F. de Marescot on the Theatre du Marais as 
it was in the last century. Beaumarchais was its 
guiding spirit, and the excellent composition of its 
trouye tnabled it soon to be popular. But its 
vogue did not last very long. The chief interest 
attaching to it—and that is a peculiar one—is 
due to its having been the scene of the early 
products n of much of Beaumarchais’ most 
lviwukable work. Nevertheless, at the time 
Beaumarchais’ exclusive direction of it soon 
told against its success. “Celui-ci,” writes 
M. de Marescot, “revenant avec une tendresse 
exagGrde vers sos premieres oeuvres dramatiques, 
marquees au coin d’uno dvidente faiblesse, eut le 
tort de faire representor, sur la scene du Marais, 
non seulement Eugenie, mais encore Les Deux 
Amis.” La Eolle Joumee, was, however, pecu¬ 
niarily successful. Le Manage de Figaro, re¬ 
touched as he had retouched Tarare, had almost 
the effect of a novelty ; but it was to no purpose. 
About 1792 fortune finally abandoned the little 
playhouse in the Rue Culture-Sainte-Catherine. 
“ Des petits bourgeois et les duvots qui habit- 
aient le quartier du Marais, ne ffdquentaient pas le 
thdatre. Les jours sinistres de la Revolution 
virent deserter ce quartier jadis si peupld.” The 
theatre vegetated, under Brazier, till 1*07, when a 
decree of Napoleon's suppressed it along with 
several other of the minor playhouses. Any one 
now going down the street, which has been re¬ 
named Rue de la Sdvignft, may see its site where 
a big bath-house Btands, and the pilasters which 
formed part of its exterior. 

M. Jules Claretib, the critic, is an active 
dramatist. He has arranged, for M. Castellano’s 
theatre, a drama founded on his story Les Mus¬ 
cadine. The actor Laurent will act its chief cha¬ 
racter. Besides this, M. Claretie has had accepted 


at the Theatre' de Clunv a four-act comedy called 
Le Lest. The piece has been written for Laferriere, 
who will play the part of an old captain in it. 

M. Georges Richard, an actor well known at 
the Od6on, and author of the play Eos Enfans, 
has written for the Theatre de Cluny a piece 
founded on M. Emile Gaboriau’s singular novel 
La Vie Infenude. It will be produced almost 
immediately. 

The Matinfes at the Gaitfi, in Paris, have re¬ 
commenced for the season; and on the first day 
there was recited by Porel a prologue written for 
the occasion by Framjois Ooppee,—verses in 
which the poet appropriately sings the glory of the 
language and its literature. The verses are not 
only fine lines, but are charged with strong and 
deep patriotism. Three of them were forbidden by 
the authorities of Paris, as likely to excite too 
much the auditory. 

La Haine, Sardou’s latest piece, has at, length 
been brought out, after an endless series of re¬ 
hearsals and delays, at M. Offenbach’s theatre. 
La Haine is the production of a man who has 
by no means as yet lost the force of his imagina¬ 
tion, though much of his later work has been 
careless and trifling. The new drama has auda¬ 
cious and powerfully conceived situations which, 
however, the treatment of the story hardly jus¬ 
tifies, as it might do. It has been well pointed 
out that the action presents two remarkable points, 
and in indicating these we shall tell all that is 
necessary of the story. The scene passes at Siena, 
when the strife between Guelph and Ghibelline 
is running high. Orso, a man of the people, has 
been insulted at a public festival, by a patrician 
girl, Cordelia Saracini. He has sworn to be re¬ 
venged. At the head of the Guelph party in the 
town, he makes a violent attack upon Cordelia's 
palace, and as her brothers and their men are 
fighting elsewhere, he can enter, and in the dead 
of night ravishes Cordelia, who sees no face, but 
hears a voice that she can afterwards recognise. 
This voice she hears again, by chance, another 
day, and she follows Orso, to stab him, and suc¬ 
ceeds in her vengeance, but does not know whether 
or no the wound given was a fatal one. Later on, 
there is a combat between the two parties, and Cor¬ 
delia, going upon the field of battle, when the battle 
is over, hears Orso's voice, as one of the wounded, 
calling for water. She cannot refuse this now, in 
his suffering; she gives him to drink, takes his 
head on her knees, sees his face for the first time, 
and hate is turned to love. That is the first 
point, which were it more naturally led up to— 
rendered more probable by previous exposition of 
Cordelia’s character—would De immensely striking. 
The action proceeds. The Emperor of Germany, 
profiting by the dissensions of the town, lays siege 
to it. Meanwhile Orso is transformed by Cor¬ 
delia’s love; he is determined to be worthy to ask 
her hand, and he will endeavour to weld together 
the two parties of the town in defence against the 
common enemy. He risks his all on the aceom- 
lisbment of this project. “ Hitherto,” says Cor- 
elia, “you have been but a bandit—be a hero, 
now 1 ” And that is the second point—the cul¬ 
minating point in the piece, or rather, after all, a 
new point of departure, for the piece, of course, 
does not end here. It ends tragically—a love so 
begun could evidently end no otherwise. It is 
full of situations that would suit serious opera, 
full of opportunities for effective declamation and 
scenic display. It will draw a crowd to the 
theatre for many a week; but, despite its eloquent 
passages, it will never come to be reckoned among 
the lasting contributions to stage literature. 
As for the acting, Lafontaine, who plays the 
part of Orso, was not on the first night possessed 
of all his powers, but he is an actor who, when in 
fine condition, can hardly disappoint. There is, 
perhaps, too constant a tension, both for actress 
and audience, in the role of Cordelia, played by 
Mdlle. Lia Fdlix with great impulse and force. 
Mdme. Marie Laurent plays a long part, and apart 


abounding in horrors; but how little it has to do 
with the main theme of the drama may be judged 
from the fact that in telling the main theme, we 
have not had occasion to speak of the character 
she plays. “ Too slight a picture, in too great a 
frame,” is the judgment passed by one of its best 
critics on a piece which will nevertheless command 
the attention of a great public for some time to 
come. 

A comedy, in four acts, by a little known writer, 
M. Poupart Davyl, has just been given at the 
Odeon, with a success obtained by its power to 
move and amuse, and in no wise owing to the 
efforts of scenic artist or costume-maker. 

The managers of all the German theatres have 
received a four-act comedy, named Recept gegen 
Hausfreunde by an author with a long Spanish 
name, which no doubt is a pseudonym—the real 
name of the author—“ on dit ”—is no other than 
Ludwig II., King of Bavaria! 

The Gvmnase-drama La Marquise, by Adolphe 
Bdlot, was produced with good success last week 
at the Vienna Stadttheater. 


MUSIC. 

At last Saturday's concert at the Crystal Palace, 
the programme was chiefly composed of the works 
of Mozart, the day being the 8.'ird anniversary of 
the composer's death. The most important novelty 
brought forward was his violin concerto in D, the 
fourth of six such works which he produced. In 
its general style the piece bears considerable re¬ 
semblance to his pianoforte concertos, and though 
making far less demands upon the soloist than 
more modem compositions—such, for instance, as 
the concertos of Mendelssohn and Spokr—is full 
of genuine Mozartean grace and tenderness. The 
andante is one of those exquisite streams of melody 
in which Mozart has never been surpassed, and 
the final rondo is remarkable for the changes of 
time and rhythm which prevail in it, and which 
remind us of the finale of the composer’s great 
sonata for piano and violin in the same key as the 
present work. The solo part was excellently 
played by M. Sainton, who introduced the ca¬ 
denzas written for the concerto by the late 
Ferdinand David. The other pieces by Mozart 
given at this concert were the “Jupiter" sym¬ 
phony, which was splendidly given by the band, 
the overture to Figaro, and the song from 
the same opera, “ Vedrd mentr ’io sospiro,” 
sung by Mr. Santlev. The only other item of the 
programme calling for special notice was Mr. G. A. 
Macfarren’s fine “ Festival Overture,” composed 
for and produced at the recent Liverpool Festival. 
As mentioned in our report of the Festival, it on 
that occasion received very imperfect justice. On 
Saturday it was played in a manner worthy alike 
of its merits and of the Crystal Palace Orchestra, 
and appreciated accordingly. It will certainly, we 
think, rank amongst its composer’s most successful 
works. 

Last Monday's Popular Concert brought for¬ 
ward, for the first time at St. James’s Hall, 
Haydn’s quartett in C, Op. 20, No. 2—a work 
which is, in some respects, one of the most re¬ 
markable of the old master’s eighty-three. While 
possessing perhaps less absolute melodious charm 
than some of its companions, it shows a boldness 
of harmonic treatment truly astonishing for the 
time at which it was written. It was played, it 
is needless to say how, by Mdme. Norman-Neruda 
and Messrs. Ries, Zerbini, and Piatti. Signor 
Piatti played a violoncello sonata by Marcello, 
in his own unrivalled style. The pianist was Mr. 
Charles Halle, who, besides giving as bis solo 
Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, Op. 110, joined 
Mdme. Norman-Neruda and Siguor Piatti in 
Friedrich Gernsheim's interesting trio in F, which 
was introduced to the English public last season 
for the first time at one of Mr. Halle’s recitals. 
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The most important works produced at the 
Albert Hall Concerts during the past week have 
been,—on Tuesday (English night) Bennett's 
overture to Paradise mid the Pari (one of his 
most charming compositions), G. A. Macfarren’s 
Festival Overture and E. Prout’s Organ Concerto, 
the solo part excellently played by Dr. Stainer : 
on Wednesday, Schubert's B minor symphony, and 
Beethoven’s seldom heard “ Triple Concerto ” for 
piano, violin and violoncello; on Thursday, Bach's 
sublime Passion according to Matthew. Last night, 
Liszt’s Second Concerto, recently given at the 
Crystal Palace, was announced, with Mr. Walter 
Bache as pianist; and, in addition to Wafer’s 
Riensi overture, and a selection from Tannhiiuser, 
a portion of Rheinberger's “Wallenstein” sym¬ 
phony was included in the programme. 

A festival is announced to take place at Rouen 
onthel6thinst.,in commemoration oftkecentenarv 
of the birth of Boieldieu, who saw the light in that 
town on December 16,1774. 

Mr. F. Bruckmann, of Henrietta Street, has 
just published a most charming little book, which 
will be found at the present season admirablv 
suited for an elegant Christmas or New Years 
gift. It is entitled Gallery of German Composers, 
and consists of twelve exquisitely finished photo¬ 
graphs, with illustrative letter-press, of the princi¬ 
pal German musicians. Those given are Bach, 
Handel, Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schu¬ 
bert, Weber, Mendelssohn, Schumann, Meyerbeer, 
and Wagner. The portraits are taken from the 
best sources, and are admirable likenesses. The 
biographical notices are from the pen of Dr. E. F. 
Rimbault,and while professing to ne nothing more 
than sketches, are extremely well done. The 
whole “ get up ” of the volume, as regards paper, 
printing, and Dinding, is perfection, and the work 
can be most warmly recommended. 

The lectures on Bach, which Dr. Spitta has 
recently delivered at the Gewandhaus in Leipzig, 
are to be published by Messrs. Breitkopf and 
Hartel. 

OtTR readers will, we are sure, share our regret 
at learning, on the authority of the Musikalisches 
Wochcnblatt, that the rheumatic attack which for 
some time past has prevented Mdme. Schumann 
from appearing in public, has not been removed 
by her recent visit to the baths at Teplitz, and 
that there is no prospect of her visiting this coun¬ 
try, or indeed playing at concerts at all, during 
the present season. 

A correspondent writes from Pesth: “ Herr 
Glatz, one of the ‘Nibelungen,’ to whom the 
part of Siegfried is assigned at the production of 
Richard Wagner's tetralogy at Bayreuth, has 
made a very successful first public appearance at 
the first of Hans Richter's Orchestral Concerts. 
He sang Walther von Stolzing's ‘ Werbelied ’ 
(‘ Morgenlich leuchtend ’), from the Mcistersinger, 
and the really extraordinary power and richness of 
his organ produced a great effect on the whole 
audience. This marvellous voice, however, be¬ 
sides bis ‘Nibelungen figure,’ is the only good 
quality to be found in him at present, as his voice 
has until lately been totally neglected. Our Capell- 
meister, Ilans Richter, who has ‘discovered’ him, 
is his tutor ; and so it is to be hoped that Herr 
Glatz will, studying under so excellent authority, 
realise the great expectations which Richard 
Wagner, who heard him last summer, has him¬ 
self formed.” 

We learn from Munich that Franz Lachner 
conducted a concert of the Musikalische Acade- 
mie there on the 18th of last month, at which he 
produced a new “ Ball-Suite ” in six movements. 
The new “ Suite ” is, like all Lachner’s composi¬ 
tions, extremely effective and gorgeously rich in 
scoring, although it has the faults of all its pre¬ 
decessors from the same pen—it is not fresh in 
invention. The success was really enormous. 


Dr. Eduard Hanslick, one of the most promi¬ 
nent German critics, explains the small success of 
the revival of Gluck’s Iphigenie in Autis (No¬ 
vember 21), at the Vienna Opera, in the following 
manner:— 

“By Mozart—not to speak of Beethoven, Weber, 
and more recent composers—we have been used to 
such rich and lively colours in operatic music, that 
the sight of white marble can but rarely satisfy ns, 
and then only by the aid of historic interest Between 
Iphigenie in Aulis and Don Juan (which was com¬ 
posed but thirteen years later) there lies an abyss 
which can scarcely be passed now-a-days. Qluck's 
music is as dramatic as the modest means of the ante- 
Mozartean time ai:d the somewhat heavy inventive 
powers of Gluck permitted. It is true, noble, Bublimo 
—but too wanting in charm, too monotonous for our 
time. Not even with Richard Wagner’s excellent 
adaptation (ho added two of the most beautiful 
scenes: Iphigenie’s parting in tho second act, and 
the finale) could Gluck’s work make a great success. 
Only the great scena and aria of Agamemnon 
(splendidly sung by Beck), produced a more vivid 
impression.” 


POSTSCRIPT. 

Some little time ago Signor D. Ladislao de 
Velasco, correspondent of the Academy of Histnty 
at Madrid, presented to that institution a Spanish 
MS., long preserved in his family and held in great 
estimation by it, which proved upon examination 
to be a very curious contemporary chronicle of 
Henry VIII. of England. We are glad to hear 
that the entire work has just been published in 
Madrid by Alfonso Duran, under the editorship of 
the Marquds de Molins. The full title of the 
volume runs thus— Criinica del Reg Enrico Otaeo 
de Ingalaterra, escrita por un Autor coetdneo, y 
ahora por primer a vez tmpresa 6 ilustrada, con in¬ 
troduction, notas y aptiidices. 

Dr. Millen Codghtret, formerly Assistant 
Lecturer on Anatomy in the Liverpool Medical 
School, has been elected Professor of Anatomy 
and Physiology in the University of Otago, New 
Ties land. 
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According to Dr. Hanslick, the two principal 
parts (Agamemnon and Klytemniistra) were 
“ grandly ” given by Herr Beck and Frau Dust- 
mnim, whilst the other parts found efficient ex¬ 
ponents in Friiulein Dillner, and Herren Labatt, 
Scaria, Hablawetz, and Lay. 

In Hellmesberger’s Quartett-Soirees in Vienna a 
new pianoforte and violin sonata by Goldmark (who 
abroad grows more and more in appreciation the 
more his works are performed) was produced with 
enormous success; it was magnificently played 
by Professor Anton Door and Director Iiellmes- 
berger. 

Heinrich Sontheim has reappeared on the 
operatic stage at Stuttgart. At his first appear¬ 
ance he sang the scena with the “ Revenge ” 
aria from Othello and the Brigand aria from 
Fra Diavolo. According to local critics he has 
entirely recovered his fine voice. 

Johann Strauss completed last week the 
second act of a new comic opera, which will be 
performed at the Theater an der Wien on or 
before January 16, 1876. The third act is also 
nearly finished, and the title is to be Cagliostro in 
Wien. The libretto, from the pen of Herren Zell 
and Genee, is intended to represent social life in 
Vienna about 1783. 

The statement that Herr Otto Dessoff was ap¬ 
pointed Director of the future South Kensington 
National Academy of Music was erroneous, ac¬ 
cording to the source from which we took it. 

The Vienna “ Sing-Academie ” (conductor, Jo¬ 
hannes Brahms) will perform in their first concert 
this season several interesting compositions bv old 
masters, which have almost the charm of novelties. 
Amongst others there is a Hymn by Friedemann 
Bach, which is entirely unknown to the public, as 
it has only lately been found in Vienna by Pro¬ 
fessor Weinwurm. 

The Nestor of musicians in Hamburg, Herr 
Friedrich Wilhelm Grund, died at the end of last 
month, aged eighty-three. His name was widely 
spread, through his compositions, some of which— 
for instance, the oratorio Auferstehung und Him- 
melfahrt Jem, two quartette, and especially the 
pianoforte Etudes—have met with great apprecia¬ 
tion even beyond Germany. 

Mdme. Essipoff is now in St. Petersburg, 
where she intends to give a series of pianoforte 
recitals. A concert-grand, from the factory of 
the celebrated makers Messrs. Steinwav and Sons, 
New York, has been specially ordered for these 
recitals. 
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LITERATURE. 

The Grerille Memoirs. A Journal of the Reigns 
of King George IV. and King William IV. 
By the late Charles C. F. Greville, Esq., 
Clerk of the Council to those Sovereigns. 
Edited by Henry Reeve, Registrar of the 
Privy Council. (London : Longmans & 
Co., 1874) 

The sensation created by these Memoirs on 
their first appearance was not ont of propor¬ 
tion to their real interest. They relate to a 
period of onr history second only in im¬ 
portance to the Revolution of 1688 : they 
pourtray manners which have now disap¬ 
peared from society, yet have disappeared 
so recently that middle-aged men can recol¬ 
lect them ; and they concern the conduct of 
very eminent persons, of whom some are 
still living, while of others the memory is so 
fresh that they still seem almost to be con¬ 
temporaneous. Mr. Charles Greville was 
Clerk of the Council from 1821 to 1861. 
Precluded by his position from taking any 
active part in politics, he watched them with 
the eye of a critical and interested observer; 
and as he had access to the best society, so 
he seems to have conversed unreservedly 
with the greatest personages of the period, 
and to have enjoyed the confidence of the 
leading statesmen of all parties. For himself, 
we are to suppose that ho was neither a 
Whig nor a Tory : but in the broadest sense 
of the term, ho was a genuine Conservative, 
lie tells us in so many words that he cares 
very little who is in or out of office, “ pro¬ 
vided ‘ the thing,’ as Cobbett calls it, is 
kept going : ” the “ thing ” being, of course, 
the existing system of the country, with all 
its institutions, distinctions, and traditions. 
But as, probably, there was not a single 
Whig nobleman or gentleman in England 
forty years ago who was not just as anxious 
to keep the thing going as himself, this 
opinion would have been no bar to his in¬ 
timacy with Lord Melbourne’s colleagues. 
However, it is waste of words to try to prove 
probable what we know already to be cer¬ 
tain. The extent of Mr. Greville’s informa¬ 
tion was limited only by the extent of his 
curiosity ; and the result is, that a mine so 
rich in that kind of matter which is half 
| gossip, half history, as lies beneath the boards 
| of these volumes has rarely been opened to 
, the public. It is said that Mr. Greville 
abused the opportunities he enjoyed, and 
J had no right to make notes of everything 
I that was told him in confidence; likewise 
j that Mr. Reeve ought not to have published 
t these Memoirs till a longer interval had 
i elapsed, when all chance of wounding the 
5 feelings of surviving relatives was past. 


On these points it is impossible to lay down 
any rule. What hurts one person’s feelings 
will glance harmlessly from another’s. 
While, if men in the position of Mr. Greville 
are not to take notes of what they hear, one of 
the most useful and important branches of 
modern literature must in future be tabooed. 
Of course we expect some discretion from both 
diarist and editor; and we think that in some 
few instances Mr. Reeve and Mr. Greville 
have shown a want of it. Certain references, 
for instance, to the Royal family might well 
have been omitted ; while of others, affecting 
less exalted but still distinguished indi¬ 
viduals, good taste and good feeling would 
perhaps have dictated the suppression. But 
still, on the whole, offences of this kind are 
few and far between, and certainly do not 
justify the reproaches which by some con¬ 
temporary critics have been hurled at the 
head of Mr. Reeve. Still less reasonable, as 
it seems to ns, are the complaints which have 
been made of Mr. Greville’s inconsistencies, 
and the contradictions which occur iu one 
page of opinions recorded in another. But 
a journal or note-book which did not contain 
such contradictions, which had been weeded 
and digested into one harmonious whole, 
would no longer be a journal but a history. 
That they rob the journal of all value as a 
contribution to history is entirely untrue. 
The historian has to take up such materials 
and make the best he can of them. These 
very contributions and inconsistencies arc 
a tribute to the diarist’s sincerity, and show 
that he wrote to establish no foregono con¬ 
clusion. The impressions made on his mind 
from day to day, often of necessity varying 
with the circumstances of the hour, or with 
the last conversations which he shared, is 
what we expect to find recorded in his pages. 
And the future historian is better able to trace 
the character of a public man, or of some 
great political event, by the aid of these un¬ 
connected jottings, than he would be by 
general conclusions, in which the diarist, 
without giving his data, had endeavoured 
to reconcile them with each other. 

The interest of these volumes may be 
divided into four heads—Political, Social, 
Literary, and Personal. Under the first 
come all Mr. Greville’s reminiscences of Can¬ 
ning and Castlereagh, of Roman Catholic 
Emancipation and Parliamentary Reform, 
of the break-up of the Whig Cabinet, the 
abortive effort of King William to reinstate 
the Tories, and the great coalition between 
the Whigs, Radicals, and Repealers, which 
proved too strong for him. It is character¬ 
istic of all lookers-on to see the faults of 
both sides more clearly than the merits of 
either. And Mr. Greville was an incorri¬ 
gible grumbler. Nothing that was done in 
his day was done right. Roman Catholic 
emancipation ought to have boon granted; 
but not as it was. It was difficult to say 
which was the worse—the Reform Bill of 
1832, or the mode in which it was resisted. 
He is really puzzled what to wish for, “ that 
is, for the success of which party,” being 
equally disgusted with both. He wants 
a new man, some impossible piece of political 
perfection,— 

“ who will rally round him the temperate and the 
moderate of both parties—men unfettered by pre¬ 
judices, connexions, and above all by pledges, ex- 


pre.-sed or implied, and who can and will address 
themselves to tho present state and real wants of 
the country, neither terrified into concession by 
the bullying of the press and the rant of public 
meetings and associations, nor fondly lingering 
over bygone systems of government and law.” 

After the Reform Bill, sometimes it is 
Peel who he thinks is the man of the future, 
but then Peel is so selfish, unamiable, and 
ambitions, that he wishes there was some¬ 
body else. Sometimes he speaks very highly 
of Mr. Stanley (the late Lord Derby), and on 
one occasion describes him as “the greatest 
orator and statesman of the day.” Yet Mr. 
Stanley won’t suit him after all. He has 
various drawbacks which disqualify him 
for the post of leader. This kind of morbid 
discontented criticism is, as we have said, 
characteristic of a man condemned to political 
inaction while taking a deep interest in 
politics. It is the style in which one often 
hears very clever men talk of public affairs 
who are remote from the scene of action, 
and have no practical acquaintance with 
them. Practical men understand that there 
is no room for such fastidiousness in real 
business; and that while you are waiting 
for the admirable Crichton who comes up to 
your ideal, the opportunity for action is 
lost. Critics may sigh in their closets over 
the degeneracy of modern statesmen, and 
amuse themselves with visions of imaginary 
excellence. But the business of the State 
must be conducted, and sensible men will 
not detract from tho usefulness of states¬ 
men by constantly carping at imperfections 
which, in some form or another, they know 
it is impossible to escape from. But Mr. 
Greville’s business as a diarist seems to 
have been one of universal accusation. He 
quotes favourable opinions of the various 
leading men of tho time, but seldom, if ever, 
expresses one of his own. He gives ns, for 
instance, Lady Granville’s and Talleyrand's 
opinions of Lord Palmerston, which were 
extremely complimentary: but when he 
speaks of him in the first person, it is with 
absolute bitterness. He does nothing in 
his office. He keeps oar ambassadors for 
months without instructions. 

“He spends his time in malting love to MissP., 
whom he takes to the Home ol’ Commons to hear 
speeches which he does not make, and where he 
exhibits his conquest, and certainly it is tho best 
of his exploits—but wlnit a successor of Canning, 
whom he affects to imitate! What would be 
Canning’s indignation if he could look from his 
grave, and see these new reformers, who ape him 
in his worst qualities, and blunder and bluster in 
the seat which he once tilled with such glory and 
success.’’ 

Nobody escapes—Lyndliurst, Melbourne, Al- 
thorpe, and of course Brougham, alike come 
under bis lash. But it is evident that one 
who could write in this stylo of two such men 
as tho late Lord Derby and the late Lord 
Palmerston had proved themselves to be by 
the year 1834, must have been deficient in 
penetration, and a very poor judge of cha¬ 
racter. Nevertheless, as we have already 
stated, by bringing together the various 
notices of men and measures which are to bo 
found in these volumes, and by reading them 
by the light of subsequent events, we shall 
find that we have excellent materials for 
forming a correct and well-balanced cstimato 
of both. The facts and circumstances which 
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he records are of course none the less in¬ 
teresting for the use to which he turns them. 
And we might fill a whole number with 
them, nor fear that our readers would be 
satiated. We must content ourselves, how¬ 
ever, with two. When Lord Grey resigned 
in May, 18112, and the King commissioned 
the Duke of Wellington to form a Govern¬ 
ment, it was intended to prorogue Parlia¬ 
ment, to suspend violent discussion. Such 
a step was Datural, legitimate, and of the 
greatest possible importance. The King 
told Lord Lyndhurst to go to Lord Grey and 
inform him of His Majesty’s pleasure ; and 
Lord Lyndhurst forgot it. Another passage 
relating to the Reform Bill we shall quote, 
because it throws great light on a passage in 
Lord Dalling’s Life of Peel, where Lord 
Dalling is illustrating Peel’s deficiency in 
promptitude:— 

“ After dinner on Sunday Brougham talked of 
the Reform Bill and its first appearance in the 
House of Commons. He said that, once allowed 
to take root there, it could not lx? crushed, and that 
their only opportunity was thrown away by the 
Tories. Had Peel risen at once and declared that 
he would not even discuss such a measure, that it 
was revolution, and opposed its being brought in, 
he would have thrown it out, and if he had then 
come down with a moderate measure, it would 
hat e satislied the country for the time. This is 
exactly what William Banks said to me last year, 
and the very thing Peel had intended to do, 
and from which he was deterred by Granville 
Somerset,” 

Lord Dalling did not know that this was 
the very thing which Peel had intended to 
do ; and his omission to do it he cites as an 
example of his want of readiness and de¬ 
cision. With a good thing of Lord Lynd- 
hurst’s we must conclude this portion of our 
article :— 

“ The Duke of Wellington (1833) has continued 
to attend in the House of Lords day after day, 
proposing alterations and amendments to all the 
Bills, evidently reading hard, and preparing him¬ 
self for each occasion, always loaded with papers. 
Lyndhurst said to somebody, ‘ I shall attend no 
more, what’s the use of it ? The Duke comes 
every day and tries to make the Bills better : if I 
could make them worse, I would come too.’ ” 

In anecdotes of society and manners these 
volumes are so rich that no selection can be 
made. We throw' out one or two just as 
samples of the rest:— 

“ During the riots in 1780 on account of 
Admiral Keppcl, Tom Grenville buret open the 
the door of the Admiralty’, and assisted at the 
pillage and destruction of papers. Lord Grev a 
little while ago attacked him about it, and he did 
not douy it. Such things could not be done now. 
During the Windsor election they hired a mob to 
go down and throw Lord Momington (Lord Wel¬ 
lesley ) over Windsor Bridge, and Fitzpatrick said 
it would be so fine to see St. Patrick's blue riband 
Moating down the stream. They first sent to Piper 
to know if Lord Momington could swim. The 
plan was defeated by his having a still stronger 
mob.” 

In 1830, when the country was terribly’ dis¬ 
turbed, and some districts one blaze of incen¬ 
diarism, “ the Duke of Richmond went down 
to Sussex, and had a battle with a mob of 
200 labourei-s, whom he beat with fifty of his 
own tenants, harangued them, and sent them 
away in good humour.” In 1830, when 
Brougham was made Lord Chancellor, Mr. 
Groville diued with him at Lord Sefton’s, 


who chaffed his new Lordship all dinner 
time, and “ after dinner he walked out before 
him with the fire shovel for a mace, and left 
him no repose the whole evening.” At 
dinner at Holland House, September 13, 
1834, Lord Melbourne “swore that Henry 
VIII. was the greatest man who ever lived.” 
John Allen, the well-known Radical, said if 
he hadn’t married Anne Boleyn we should 
all have been Roman Catholics to this day. 
Allen himself, according to Mr. Greville, was 
a bitter unbeliever; and he would have it 
that Lord Melbourne was one too. He like¬ 
wise said that if Mackintosh “ had lived 
much with Christians, he would have been 
the same.” There is one good anecdote 
from Rome:— 

“ To the Sistine Chapel for the ceremonies of 
Palm Sunday. We got into the body of the chapel 
not without difficulty, hut we saw M. de la Fer- 
ronays iu his box, and he let us in (Marin andnie). 
It was only on a third attempt I could get there, 
for twice the Papal halberdiers thrust me back, 
and I find since it is lucky they did not do worse: 
for upon some occasion one of them knocked a 
cardinal’s eye out, and when he found who he was, 
begged his pardon, and said he had taken him for 
a bishop ” (i. 30!t). 

With literary reflections and reminiscences 
these volumes are abundantly supplied. Mr. 
Greville was very fond of comparisons. 
Burke and Mackintosh, Macaulay and Broug¬ 
ham, and some other couples, he analyses 
and contrasts with great ability. The 
comparison between the style, conversa¬ 
tion, and oratory of Brougham and Macau¬ 
lay, at p. 338, vol. iii. is admirable, but too 
long to insert. A prop os of these two men, 
Mr, Greville quotes a curious story told him 
by “ Stephen ” (we suppose Sir James 
Stephen). He said he had known Brougham 
above thirty’ years—this is in 1836—and 
remembered walking down with him to 
Clapham to dine with old Zachary Macanlay’ 
and to meet a prodigy’ of a boy, who, of 
course, was the redoubtable Tom. Brougham 
characteristically at once offered to take 
charge of his education : and to a certain 
extent actually did so. “ But he was like the 
man,” says Mr. Greville, “ who brought up 
a young lion, which finished by biting his 
head oil'.” According to the same authority, 
Brougham was intensely jealous of Macaulay, 
who beat him at his own weapons. Mac¬ 
aulay’s memory, if all is true that is told 
of it, was indeed astonishing. “ Stephen ” 
said that he could repeat the whole of 
Demosthenes by heart, the whole of Milfoil, 
and a great part of the Bible. But he 
did not get on with law, and he hated 
mathematics. There is a great deal of 
literary conversation scattered up and down 
the volumes, especially such as took place at 
Holland House. In 1834 the opinion of 
Holland House was still unfavourable to 
Wordsworth. Lord Holland himself thought 
Crabbe the greatest of modem poets. Lord 
Melbourne thought he degraded every* sub¬ 
ject he touched. Coleridge’s lectures wore 
voted tiresome, but his poetry was allowed 
great merit. Few women they thought had 
written well: Mdme. de Sevign6 the best. 
Sappho, whose claims were supported by 
Bobus Smith, had written too little. Miss 
Austen's novels were allowed to be excellent. 
Not a word, however, of Miss Furrier or 


Mdme. d’Arblay. Rogers’s breakfasts are 
mentioned; and Horace Twiss’s “ Judy ” 
suppers. At the former Mr. Greville meets 
Sydney Smith, Moore, and “ John Russell,” 
and comes away convinced that breakfast is 
the meal for poets. At the latter, where 
everybody is bound to be amusing, he finds, 
among others, Mrs. Arkwright (one of the 
Kembles), Planche, Theodore Hook, and 
“ Billy something,” who imitates Cooper and 
Ward. His verdict is: “ amusing, but noisy 
and vulgar.” 

It is impossible in a short review to give 
anything like an exhaustive account of sncli 
a work as the present. We have omitted a 
great deal which to many readers might be 
more interesting than what we have intro¬ 
duced ; and a great deal of the very highest 
interest to all classes of readers. We have 
purposely omitted all those anecdotes of the 
Royal family which we think it was a mis- 
take to publish; and as the remainder are 
of no particular interest, wc have omitted all. 
What we do regret that onr space precluded 
us from quoting, are some of Mr. Greville’s 
portraits of his contemporaries which show 
a rare talent for character painting, when¬ 
ever lie understood his subject. Though 
his insight was not deep, his power of ex¬ 
pression was considerable. And where he 
had a strongly marked character to deal 
with, he produced very ‘ striking resem¬ 
blances. His characters are not perhaps 
on the whole equal to Lord Cockburn’s 
Brougham, bnt the best of them run it very 
close, and as specimens only of English com¬ 
position possess unusual merit. 

T. E. Kebbel. 


Soma Account of the, Glenriddell MSS. or 

Burns’s Poems; with several Poems turn r 

before published. Edited by Ilemy A. 

Bright. Printed for Private Distribution. 

(Liverpool: Walmsley, 1874.) 

This handsome little hook will be extremely 
dear to admirers of Bums; and, as all 
Scots come under that designation, not 
to speak of numerous Englishmen as well, 
the “private distribution” named iu the 
title-page will no doubt be far from satisfying 
the natural demand. The Scotchman who 
has not got the book will envy the other 
favoured Scotchman who lias. The history 
of the work is as follows. 

In 1853 the widow of Dr. Wallace Currie, 
son of Burns’s biographer, presented to the 
Athenaeum Library in Liverpool two MS. 
volumes, consisting, the first, of poems by 
Burns selected from his unprinted collection 
for Captain Riddell, of Glenriddell, seventy- 
eight pages of these poems being in the 
author’s autograph ; and the second (| ! 
letters of his own writing, selected in like 
manner, and almost wholly in his autograph. 
These treasures remained practically un¬ 
known until 18/3. A preface written by 
Bums in April, 1791, deprecates the publi¬ 
cation of the poems in question ; but in fact 
almost all of them have ere now been print'd, 
some having, however, been omitted by Dr. 
Currie on account of their Jacobite or anti- 
loyal tendency. Captain Riddell was Bums'* 
neighbour when the latter in 1788 settled 
on his farm of Ellisland; and the Captain 
entitled himself, by steady friendship and 
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attentions, to the gratitude and goodwill of 
the poet. After Bums had removed to 
Dumfries, in December, 1791, he almost lost 
sight of Riddell, but became intimate with 
his younger brother, Mr. Walter Riddell, 
and his wife. Unfortunately, a quarrel oc¬ 
curred between the poet and Walter Riddell 
at the end of 1793 ; the Captain, who sided 
with his brother, died shortly afterwards. 
Bums then, with manly right feeling, dis¬ 
regarded the recent estrangement, and 
wrote the so-called “sonnet” on the Laird 
of Glenriddell, beginning— 

“ No more, ye warblers of the wood—uo more! ” 

He wished to get back from the represen¬ 
tatives of his deceased friend the volume 
of MS. poems, or to have it destroyed, 
speaking of the contents, with greatly over¬ 
charged disparagement, as “ many of them 
local, some of them puerile and silly, and 
all of them unfit for the public eye.” This 
request, however, was not acceded to. 

The as yet unpublished items are now 
printed in full, with no change of spelling 
or of punctuation ; the editor regards them 
as probably the last novelties from Burns’s 
pen that will ever be forthcoming. These 
items are as follows:—1. “Ode to the de¬ 
parted Regency Bill, 1789 ; ” 2. “Birthday 
Ode, December 31, 1787 ” (a small portion 
only had previously been made public) 

3. “ From Clarinda, on Mr. B.’s saying that 
he had nothing else to do,” with “ Answer 
to the foregoing, extempore; ” 4. “ On 
Glenriddell’s Fox breaking his Chain ” (pub¬ 
lished in the Athenaeum journal, April, 1874, 
by the editor of the present volume, but not 
otherwise known); 5. “ On Captain Las- 
celles,” epigram. In the other poems, fifty- 
two in number, appear many variations from 
previously published versions, and other 
minor points of curiosity or interest to the 
students of Burns; these aro carefully set 
forth in Mr. Bright’s list of contents. For 
instance, an account of Holy Willie; two 
additional stanzas to the “ Poet’s Welcome 
to his love-begotten Daughter; ” and the 
proof that the two denunciatory epigrams 
beginning— 

“ Light lay tho earth on Billy's heart,” 

and 

“ .Stop thief, Damo Nature called to Death.” 

wero not (as hitherto generally surmised) 
intended for the same person, but referred, 
the former to Captain Rnddoek, and the 
latter to Mr. Graham “ of M-sskn-w ” 
(Mosskuow ?). 

As to the newly-published poems, Tho 
“ Ode to the departed Regency Bill,” a very 
outspoken piece of political satire, is among 
the finer specimens of Burns’s English (as 
distinguished from his Scottish) composi¬ 
tions. Tho “ Birthday Ode ” is in honour 
of tho younger Pretender, and shows the 
most positive Jacobite sympathies. The 
lines to Clarinda aro of no great merit; the 
editor raises a question whether the verses 
“ From Clarinda,” to which Bums thus re¬ 
plies, may not also have been his own handi¬ 
work. The poem “On Glenriddoll’s Fox” 
is bat a fragment: many of our readers will 
already have perused it, and appreciated its 
sprightly and unforced banter. The epi¬ 
gram on Captain Lascelles is far from being 
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one of Burns’s beet; its brevity, however, 
commends.it for citation here 

“When Lascelles thought fit from this world to 
depart, 

Some friends warmly spoke of embalming his heart. 
A bystander whispers, ‘ Pray don’t make so much 
on’t: 

The subject is poison—no reptile will touch it.” 

W. M. Rossetti. 


Egypt and Iceland in 1874. By Bayard 
Tavlor. (London: Low, Marston, Low 
& Searle, 1875.) 

The author of this somewhat ante-dated 
volume is not unknown in Europe: in 
America not to know him is to proclaim 
oneself unknown. By turns, and some¬ 
times all at once, he has figured as printer, 
journalist, dramatist, poet, special corre¬ 
spondent. That he has been a diplomatist 
we are almost certain ; that he has figured 
as a tourist in every land under the sun, let 
the multitude of ephemeral travels which 
bear his name on the title-page testify. In 
a word, he is “ one of the most remarkable 
men ” of his country. But whether as a 
writer in the Tribune, as translator of Gothe, 
as Bayard Taylor of Central Africa, Bayard 
Taylor of California, Bayard Taylor of 
Japan, or Bayard Taylor the Secretary of 
Legation, lie has, while doing everything 
well, in none soared above respectable medio¬ 
crity. In this book he appears in his old 
character—a respectable tourist—not a tra¬ 
veller, and quite bears out the reputation of 
the man of whom Humboldt is reported to 
have said that “ be bad travelled farther and 
seen less than any person be had ever met.” 
In Egypt, on 'Tribune business intent, lie 
lands in March, 1874. He finds everything 
in Alexandria greatly changed since he visited 
it twenty years ago. English is spoken 
everywhere — 225,000 people aro intent 
on gain, and with such good resnlts that 
25,000,0002. are laid out in banking alone. 
People who onco rode on donkeys ride in 
carriages now. Old customs are dying out— 
tho pipe, the meditative coffee-house, and 
tlio story-teller are disappearing and giving 
place to elegant hotels with every European 
luxury except bells. To Cairo he hies by 
rail. Here, too, everything is strangely 
altered since 1852. Railways and telegraphs 
intersect the Delta. Christian churches are 
built alongside of the mosques; a daily 
paper is flourishing; a carriage road is 
made to tho Pyramids and Heliopolis; nn- 
veiled ladies drive about in spanking equi¬ 
pages—and the faithful are not abashed. 
Trotting mares and English “ tigers,” mo¬ 
dern residences, and parks in imitation of 
the Bois de Boulogne, servo to change the 
aspects of the place; and wero it not that 
still the muezzin calls the Moslem to prayer, 
the traveller could scarcely believe that here 
is the city of the Caliphs and the Mame¬ 
lukes. Finally, everything is twice as dear 
as in 1852, and a trip up tho Nile has now 
become one of the luxuries of travel to 
which only long pursos can aspire. Appa¬ 
rently Mr. Taylor is supremely disgusted. 
There is not a more honest lover of the past 
—whether of good or bad report—than 
your intelligent New Englander, if he hap¬ 
pens, like our author, to be of a sentimental 


turn of mind. The old Moslems care little 
for these changes ; but the younger or more 
ignorant of the population look upon the 
Khedive’s reforms only as something which 
brings in “backsheesh” present and pro¬ 
spective. The future is a factor which has no 
place in their calculations, and so they staro 
at the statue of Ibraim Pasha, and get their 
cartes de visile taken by the Frankish pho¬ 
tographer, all careless whether the Koran 
prohibits it or not. Of course Mr. Taylor goes 
to the Pyramids, and looks as coldly as does t he 
Sphinx on the crowd of tweed-clad Cockneys 
who aro munching cold chicken on the tomb 
of Cheops. He interviews the Khedive— 
who is understood to be sore if the name of 
Baker is mentioned, but speaks freely of all 
other travellers in his dominions ; visits 
Mariette Bey’s splendid museum of Egyptian 
antiquities at Boolak, and thero finds material 
for two chapters on ancient Egyptian history 
and literature, which, though mainly founded 
on tho official catalogue of the collection, are 
the most valuable—or rather the least value¬ 
less—in tho book. The conclusion Mr. 
Taylor arrives at from his visit, is that under 
the present intelligent ruler of Egypt, the 
country is vastly improving, hut that his 
reckless Oriental personal extravagance, and 
almost Hebrew-like capacity for mortgaging 
and foreclosing on other people’s lands, is 
crushing a population only numbering about 
7,0(X),OU0 all told. Indeed, so terribly is 
the load of taxation felt, that a new sect is 
said to have arisen the main tenet of whose 
faith is—death to the Frank and all his new¬ 
fangled ways. 

Why Mr. Taylor should have included 
Iceland under the same cover with Egypt is 
difficult to say, except that his letters on 
either country, reprinted from the journal 
which he represents, would by themselves have 
formed too thin a volume for the purpose of 
publication. Accordingly, to Iceland we go, 
with him and hundreds more, to witness t he 
celebrations attendant on the one thousandth 
anniversary of the settlement of the island, 
of which the newspapers have only re¬ 
cently given snch an exhaustive account. 
He sees nothing of Iceland except the well- 
worn sights within a short radius of Reyk¬ 
javik. He gives the old—the very old —st, ivy 
in which “ vikings,” “sea-kings,” and “saga 
men” are freely used; and thereafter the 
American party follow at King Christian’s 
heels with a keenness of scent only known 
to the avowed despisers of monarchy. They 
listen to the address in Icelandic, they d.iuee 
at the hall, they cat the dinner prepared 
beforehand in Copenhagen, they interview 
the King (but, strange to say, do not report, 
his conversation); they go to Thingvalla 
and the Geysers—in a word, they do every¬ 
thing which thousands have done both before 
and since, and reported in a hundred books, 
papers, aud published letters. We have 
perused all that Mr. Taylor has written, but 
can find nothing which has not already been 
frequently recorded before, and in reference 
to which everyone in the slightest degree 
acquainted with Iceland must be very 
familiar. We accept iiis high opinion of 
Icelandic intelligence; but will caution our 
readers against receiving, without many 
grains of salt, his account of tho political 
state of the inhabitants, as it has been 
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evidently inspired from a source not difficult 
to divine. 

Finally, they land at Leith, and bavin", 
ir. order to fulfil the hollow technicality 
of the law in reference to their steamer, 
which was not licensed for passenger traffic, 
been shipped as “ British seamen,” they go 
to the Custom House for their discharge. 
They have the satisfaction to know that 
ir that capacity this veracious document 
slTi'.es their conduct and ability to have been 
“good.” We have no doubt but that Mr. 
Taylor and his companions well deserved 
this ; but it is only our function to deal with 
Ids book. To say that it is written in as fresh 
and pleasant a style as a stale subject will 
allow of, and without any of that obtrusive 
nationality wlii'-h certain of our American 
cousins are apt to show when takingthe Euro¬ 
pean tour, is onlyequivalent to saying that it is 
written by the deft penman and accomplished 
citizen of the world the author is known to 
be. Why the letters of which it is made 
up should originally have been written wc 
know ; but why they should ever have been 
reprinted in book form we will leave Mr. 
Taylor’s publishers and his readers to settle 
betw een themselves. Those whom the name 
of Iceland forces to fly to their Gazetteers, 
and who live in such remote districts that the 
i ev.vpnpers of last August have not yet 
reached them, or who only know of Egypt 
as the land into which Joseph’s brethren 
went to buy corn, may derive some informa¬ 
tion from it. But we defy anyone else to 
c: tract much mental pabulum from the 280 
pages contained within its boards. 

Robert Brown. 


dr. cranvii.le’s AUTOBIOGRAPHY-. 

Autobiography of A. It. Granville , M.D., 
I'.U.S. ; brti:[] Forty-Eight- Yearn of the 
Life of a Physician irho practised his Pro. 
ff.isiun in Huh/, Greece, Turkey, Spain, 
Portugal, the II csl Indies, Russia, Germany, 
Prance, and England. Edited by his 
youngest Daughter, Paulina B. Granville. 
In Two Volumes. (London: Henry S. 
Ivir.g & Co., 1874.) 

Though long, this is on the whole an inter¬ 
esting and instructive book. After reading 

it, honestly, one feels as if he had been at 
a panorama—“across a continent in two 
hours : ” a maze of bewildering details has 
passed before his eyes ; yet lie cannot say he 
lias learnt nothing. Two large classes of 
persons might much enjoy these volumes— 
supposing them gifted with curiosity—those 
who know nothing of physic, and those to 
whom aristocratic circles have been a closed 
region. The former will find a very active 
and successful medical life frankly detailed, 
and maybe supposed capable of not tak- 
irg for medicinal facts all an enthusiastic 
practitioner’s own ideas on the value of 
ids own plans of treatment; and the latter 
w ill be regaled with an insight into high 
life, narrated by one keenly susceptible to 
its pleasures, and whose delight in it is 

iu. marred by disappointment. One fact also 
is strikingly confirmed by the history of the 
earlier years of Dr. Granville’s life, namely, 
ls>w slightly the general routine of life may 
be affected by its being passed amid the 


utmost turmoil of war. The most gigantic 
struggles of modern Europe were being 
fought out around our author’s path, yet 
references to them occur but as to minor 
and subordinate events, and some of the 
chief actors in them flit like shadows across 
the scene. Here, for instance, is a vision of 
Napoleon on his entry into Milan on May 15, 
1796:— 

“ An umler-sized man, with a lank sallow 7 face, 
rather compressed than meagre, or, ns he himself 
used to say, ‘ J'iStais uu vrai parchemin,’ with spark¬ 
ling eyes, overshadowed by straight black hair, 
which, descending over a large forehead, came 
down the sides of the head and touched the shoul¬ 
ders. . . . Hiding a white horse that seemed 

nearly exhausted with fatigue, he was followed 
by his tattered infantry battalions, the heroes of 
Moiitenotte, Millesimo, and Lodi, looking very 
much like the tatterdemalions Falstaff refused to 
lead through Coventry. Reviewing them shortly 
after, ‘Soldats,’ said Bonaparte, ‘ vous etes nils, 
mal nourris ; on nous doit beaucoup.’” 

Not that Dr. Granville was an apathetic 
spectator of political events. On the con¬ 
trary, in his youth he was a zealous Repub¬ 
lican, even to the incurring of college 
troubles ; though lie was soon cured of that 
enthusiasm, and became an ardent labourer 
for the monarchical unit} 7 of Italy. And all 
through his life politics, especially 7 - patriotic 
work for his native land, divided his atten¬ 
tion with professional and scientific labours. 

But we must introduce our author. Dr. 
Auguste Bozzi Granville [the name of Gran¬ 
ville being that of his grandmother, assumed 
by him on entering upon practice in Eng¬ 
land] was bom in Milan, October 7, 1783 ; 
third son of the Postmaster-General of the 
Austro-Lombard provinces. Though he re¬ 
mained all his life Italian in heart, he was 
proud of his share of English blood ; and 
perhaps the Saxon pertinacity may be traced, 
united with more Southern vivacity, in his 
untiring and varied activity. He was proud 
also of a union of his family, on the female 
side, with that of the ancestors of the 
Bonapartes. 

Thus happily born, and endowed with 
popular talents, among which were those of 
poetry and music (the latter of which he 
considers to be often an insidious and dan- 
gerons endowment, if much indulged, allur¬ 
ing young men to their ruin), his education 
also was well cared for, and his enthusiastic 
recollections almost place ns in the presence 
of a group of most illustrious men ; among 
the rest of Volta, whose first demonstration 
of the Voltaic pile he was privileged to wit¬ 
ness. 

“ How shall I describe,” he says, 

“the feeling which we experienced on the day 
when the immortal Volta in our presence called 
into existence this mighty power ? lie first placed 
I (explaining as he proceeded the order and the 
reason of it) two round pieces of dissimilar metal 
in contact, and upon them a paper moistened in 
salt water, to the number of 100 couples, secured 
between slender glass rods; then he showed us 
on the instant, and made us feel, the electric 
spark.” 

The undergraduates, as might be supposed, 
fell to using up their coins and linen in re¬ 
peating the experiment at every opportunity, 
and were proud indeed in exhibiting the new 
force before illustrious professors from neigh¬ 
bouring cities. But this fascinating stu¬ 


dent life ended at nineteen with a medical 
diploma, and the young doctor set off to seek 
his fortune first at Genoa, leaving home 
secretly to avoid enrolment in the conscrip. 
tion. But the tyranny with which France 
then ruled Italy was not so to be baulked, 
and nothing remained but to fly to Venice, 
and take refuge under Austrian rule. But 
how to escape ? Here came into play, for 
the first important occasion, the readiness of 
resource which afterwards stood Granville in 
such good stead as a physician. A theatri¬ 
cal company had just lost its “ secondo 
amoroso ; ” he, having been well drilled in 
private theatricals, is accepted instead; is 
smuggled across the Peninsula; at Venice 
flatly refuses to play ; is brought before the 
Imperial Commissioner; in him recognises, 
overjoyed, his own elder brother; solatium 
to manager. End of first act, with just retri- 
bution to a former devotee of France and the 
Republic. 

Now the scenes begin rapidly to shift. 
Having resolved to travel to the East, lie 
first visited the Ionian Islands, and at Corfu 
accepted the post of physician to Mr. Wil¬ 
liam Richard Hamilton, afterwards British 
Minister at the Court of Naples, and accom¬ 
panied him to Constantinople. On the war 
lie travelled through Albania, and ran great 
risk of being kidnapped by the Vezir Ali 
Pasha, “ the most hellish of the Turkish 
chiefs of the day.” At Janina lie reports a 
curious phenomenon. Near the Metzikili 
mountains 

“ are several islands of considerable extent formed 
of the roots of reeds. Though not more than one 
cubit thick, they will support men and cattle. 
Some have large trees upon them, and when there 
is much wind the islands are put in motion. . . . 
One is so timed in its approaches to the land on 
the town side as to serve as a ferry for crossing 
the lake. . . . The proprietor of the island on 
which I crossed was a member of a family who 
had borne the name of Charon from time im¬ 
memorial.” 

A propos of classical stories, Dr. Granville 
suggests a version of the golden fleece. The 
Zagoreans are successful breeders of silk¬ 
worms, and guard their secrets with the ut¬ 
most jealousy:— 

“ These selfish descendants of Jason seem to retaiu 
an hereditary exclusiveness. In a word, the golden 
fleece was silk. Having learnt whence thegoldeu- 
hued lustrous Medean robes had come, thither the 
Argonauts proceeded ; and the love-smitten Medea 
aided them to elude the worm-preservers’ wrath. 

At Zagora also, seventy years ago, then 
flourished, and set an example to the world, 
a lady doctor ; Dr. Don Gaetano having “ in¬ 
structed the sister of his deceased wife to act 
as a physician and apothecary, an office she 
had successfully filled for some years, though 
unable to read or write. Our author talked 
with her, and found her modestly capable. 

In Constantinople—Mr. Hamilton having 
been recalled to England—Dr. Granville 
lived as physician in a Greek family, alli'J 
to the Hospodars of Wallachia. He found 
high Greek life 

“ surrounded by a more charming prestige than he 
ha3 ever met with in Western aristocratic circles, 
due to a number of pleasing customs and delicate 
roceedings that made the absence of the more 
ustling ostentation and unmeaning display of 
modern fashionable life elsewhere not in the least 
to be regretted. 
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Also, as a physician, having long worn the 
Turkish costume, he gives it a decided pre¬ 
ference to the European on every ground; 
alike for health, development, and appear¬ 
ance. In five minutes you are attired,— 

“ You may even dispense with an attendant to put 
the long wide sash or shawl round your waist, 
which is de rigueur ; for if you fasten one end of 
it to the key of your bedroom door, and stretch 
the shawl to its full length by going towards the 
opposite wall, you may roll yourself neatly up in 
its folds, keeping the straight end tight in one 
hand while you waltz round on your return to the 
first end, which you then detach and tuck in at 
the waist. The operation used to occupy me one 
minute exactly.'-’ 

Can we be hero approaching the origin of 
the pious waltzing of the dervish ? 

At Constantinople, Dr. Granville suffered 
from the plague, caught, he considers, from 
two porters who aided him on landing; and 
here and elsewhere ho expresses very 
earnestly his conviction of the absolute ne¬ 
cessity of quarantine regulations. 

Becoming, next, surgeon in the Turkish, 
and then in the English fleet, after a short 
sojourn in Spain and Portugal, he found a 
good English wife at Portsmouth. And the 
activity of his intellect showed itself in the 
fact, that having to spend a few months in 
Manchester in 1812, lie amused himself by 
writing five critical essays on John Kemble 
in his chief characters. We may mention here 
that at a later period of his life he accuses the 
British Admiralty of deliberately defrauding 
him of his half-pay. 

Settled now in England, he engaged in 
efforts of Italian patriotism; and, through 
Mr. Hamilton, was despatched to Italy on 
diplomatic affairs. How, while he was there, 
lie met Sir Humphry Davy, Faraday, Car¬ 
dinal Mezzofanti, and the Signora Tambroni, 
the lecturer on Greek; how he gave occasion 
to the Austrians to imprison him, through 
rescuing a woman from the brutality of an 
officer, and has the lowest opinion of the 
honesty of the Austrian officials ; and, finally, 
how he predicted the escape of Napoleon 
from Elba, and vainly warned the British 
Government—we must refer to his book to 
show. As also how, in Paris, he aided 
Canova to thwart Talleyrand’s machinations, 
and regain the works of art carried away by 
Napoleon ; how, by hard work, he restored 
his shattered health; and helped to intro¬ 
duce to England Pistrucci, the Roman 
sculptor, who produced the Waterloo medal, 
and a cameo of whoso was palmed off by 
Bonelli on Mr. Payne Knight at a great 
price as an antique; how he attended Mdme. 
de Stael in her last illness, and thought her 
restlessness denoted that she almost believed 
she might be exempt from death ; how he 
studied the art of the obstetrician in Paris 
and laid the basis for his great success 
and considerable fortune; the reforms he 
wrought in England, beginning with the 
Royal Society and extending down to the 
reports of dispensaries; how he almost 
ruined Buxton by his work on the Spas of 
Germany, and set her on her legs again, with 
Bournemouth for a southern sister, by his 
book on the Spas and Watering-Places of 
England ; how he went to Russia to attend 
noble ladies ; was fascinated ; and defrauded 
when he presented a medal to the Emperor, 
and many things besides. But we must make 
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room for a tribute of justice to the painter 
John Martin, who, it seems, had designed 
the plan of metropolitan main drainage and 
embankment many years ago on a scale 
even more complete, but money failed the 
projected company; and for the story of 
Morrison the Hygeist’s ball. The “ Mil¬ 
lionaire Anglo-Americain ” filled his rooms 
with the elite of Paris :— 

“ At one o’clock in the morning a magnificent 
supper was served, following a most delightful 
concert, in which the best talent of the Italian 
and French operas achieved great success. At 
dawn of day the company began to disperse, and 
as each guest stepped into his or her carriage, he 
or she received a splendid enamelled card with an 
inscription which the increasing daylight enabled 
the curious to read : ‘ M. Morrison remercie, and 
begs to recommend the never-failing vegetable 
pills,’”&c. 

For proof “ refer to the Prefet of Police of 
the time, or to any survivors among the 
employ'll of the British Embassy in Paris in 
June, 1817.” 

One subject of the utmost consequence 
receives illustration in this volume—the dis¬ 
astrous influence often exerted on human 
aflairs by cerebral derangement assuming 
the aspect of moral obliquity or unreasonable 
obstinacy. A private letter from Dr. Gran¬ 
ville to Lord Palmerston, which was sent to 
the Times shortly after the death of the late 
Emperor Nicholas, is reprinted here, contain¬ 
ing evidence that the course adopted by him 
previous to the Crimean War was the ex¬ 
pression of disease (apparently hereditary). 
But it is not only in exalted stations, and 
through the abuse of despotic power, that 
life is desolated by this cause ; nor, perhaps, 
could the sum of human misery be diminished 
more effectually by any means than by a 
more truthful estimate and quicker appre¬ 
hension of that form of disease which wears 
the mask of moral perversion. But this 
Autobiography touches, though but slightly 
for the most part, upon many subjects of 
interest, and we quit it with the feeling that 
we have been made the companion of a 
genial, affectionate, capable, and most in¬ 
dustrious man, perhaps not of the loftiest 
aspirations, but of a real sincerity, who was 
impatient of any evils be saw his way to 
remedy, and willing to devote labour to 
objects from which he could derive no per¬ 
sonal gain. He was a true physician; but 
still we would not advise his lay readers to 
treat their children in whooping cough with 
prussic acid. The discovery of new and 
successful modes of treatment has more 
difficulties than an inexperienced person 
perusing this volume might bo apt to sup¬ 
pose. James Hinton. 


Lucrezia Borgia, nuch Urlcumlen inul Corre- 
spondenzea Hirer eigenen Z-it. Von Fer¬ 
dinand Gregorovius. ZweiBiirule. (Stutt¬ 
gart: Cotta, 1874.) 

It is impossible not to sympathise with the 
feeling that makes Herr Gregorovius devote 
himself to a popular subject after having 
reached the end of his serious labours in the 
Oesehichie der Stcult Rom. Ending that 
work as he does with the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, ho had the characters 
and careers of the Borgias fresh before him. 
In his researches he had gathered much 


material which he could not use for the pur¬ 
poses of his history, so he fixed upon one of 
those heroines of historical gossip and 
scandal, whoso name is sure to attract the 
attention of the literary lounger, and has 
grouped round Lucrezia Borgia the result of 
his enquiries into the character of Alex¬ 
ander VI. and his sons. After having 
worked so long to benefit the learned few, 
Herr Gregorovius now comes forward to 
amuse the idle many : those who have no 
care for history shall be caught by gossip. 

However, Herr Gregorovius has brought 
to his task, trivial as it maybe, the care and 
patience of a skilled worker. He has never 
tried to bo sensational, and has spent no 
time in idle declamation. He founds his con¬ 
clusions on an accurate investigation of all 
the letters and documents which he can 
find with any bearing upon his subject, and 
he prints in a separate volume the more 
important of them. He contents himself 
with showing that, so far as they go, there is 
nothing whatever to justify the terrible cha¬ 
racter which romance, following a few men¬ 
tions of contemporary writers, has given to 
Lucrezia. He does not, however, claim for her, 
as some apologists have done, the position of 
an injured saint: he merely aims at proving 
that she was an ordinary respectable woman 
of that age, who would not, if she had not 
been the Pope’s daughter, have been in any 
way remarkable. It was the charm, rather 
than the force, of her nature that raised her 
above the ordinary level. So far from being 
a tragic heroine, she does not seem ever to 
have felt a real passion in her life. Like a 
dutiful daughter she obeyed her father, and 
believed that, though his arrangements were 
rather odd, lie still had her interests at heart, 
and would make a good provision for her in 
the long run. 

This conception of her character is cer¬ 
tainly borne out by the letters which 1 Ierr 
Gregorovius prints ; but perhaps he has been 
too ready to credit her with fixed principles, 
and has made too little allowance for her 
acute calculation of self-inferest. Bred 
in an atmosphere of easy self indulgence, 
she soon developed a graceful and lan¬ 
guid selfishness, which accepted without 
much reflection any position which was 
tolerably comfortable. Her first husband 
was divorced at her father's bidding, for 
she knew a more prosperous husband 
would soon be provided for her. Her 
second husband was murdered by her bro¬ 
ther to suit his own political plans, but 
Lucrezia soon dried her tears, for after all 
her own interests and her brother's wero 
much the same. But when a third hus¬ 
band was brought to her, the heir of the 
ducal house of Ferrara, she felt that here 
was a position that would last for her 
lifetime. Herr Gregorovius thinks her mar¬ 
riage with Alfonso of Este was a great 
moral turning-point in Lucrezia’s life. Bnt 
he does not notice how entirely this must 
have been owing to the keenly-awakened 
sense of self-interest. When the marriage 
negotiations began, Lucrezia knew that her 
future husband disliked the alliance, and 
that his father was only brought to con¬ 
sent to it by strong political pressure from 
Louis XII. of France. She had never seen 
her unwilling suitor y --and no feeling of 
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tenderness or affection can have influenced 
her. She saw that here was a great chance 
offered her of gaining a high and inde¬ 
pendent position, and she was determined 
not to miss it. She charmed the Ferrarese 
ambassadors by her courtesy; she wrote 
so prudently and respectfully to her in¬ 
tended father-in-law, that he began to lay 
aside his bad opinion of her. Whatever 
she bad done before, henceforth she was 
determined to live cleanly. 

At Ferrara she won golden opinions, and 
no voice was ever raised against her conduct 
there. It is from this fact, and from the tone 
of her letters, that Herr Gregorovius infers 
that she was really a quiet and respectable 
woman, who could not have been guilty of 
the monstrous charges which have been 
brought against her. Probably she was not 
guilty, but this particular argument counts 
for nothing. Becky Sharp was not the first 
person who discovered that it was easy to 
be virtuous on five thousand a year. Lu- 
crezia came to Ferrara a mere adventuress. 
Her father had forced her upon an unwilling 
husband, and the position so hardly won must 
be secured by her own skill; at her father’s 
death, which could not be tar off, she would 
be helpless unless she helped herself. More¬ 
over, Lucrezia was, as has been said, of an 
easy, yielding, self-indulgent nature. Such 
natures suffer little from remorse, for they 
have little feeling of lesponsibility, and they 
are easily moulded either for good or bad 
by their purely conventional surroundings. 
The position of Pope’s daughter was one diffi¬ 
cult to fill with decorum, since the restraints 
of conventional morality were entirely want¬ 
ing to it. But it was far otherwise with the 
posit ion of Duchess of Ferrara : when once 
her station in life was secured, Lncrezia 
fell naturally into the- respectable perform¬ 
ance of her duties, and carried away no 
strong feelings from her past. 

Of this psychological possibility Herr 
Gregorovius has taken no account, and, 
therefore, his psychological argument is very 
far from conclusive. Lucrezia’s stainless 
life at Ferrara docs not prove she had been 
stainless at Rome, nor do her respectable 
letters show that she was incapable of ini¬ 
quity. The blackest charge against her is 
certainly without any good authority, and 
perhaps, as Herr Gregorovius suggests, many 
slanderous tales were spread about her by 
her divorced husband Giovanni Sforza, who 
deeply resented the slight put upon him by 
his divorce. But about her presence at the 
disgusting orgies of Caesar Borgia, Burkard, 
the Pope's master of ceremonies, is our au¬ 
thority. Burkard’s general trustworthiness 
Herr Gregorovius readily admits, but is 
willing to assume that, about so small a 
matter as Lucrezia’s gleeful presence at a 
revolting scene of profligacy, Burkard must 
be mistaken ; and his only ground is this :— 
“ Who could believe that Lucrezia, who had 
been already legally declared the bride of 
Alfonso of Este, and was just on the point 
of setting out for Ferrara, should have been 
the laughing spectator of sneli a scene ? ” 
This is simple claptrap, which one who 
knows so much of the manners and feelings 
of the sixteenth century as does Herr Gre¬ 
gorovius must have written only for the 
very ignorant. 


With the conception of Lucrezia’s charac¬ 
ter which we have briefly sketched, such a 
feature is in entire agreement. Right and 
wrong were scarcely categories of her mind 
at all; she took things as they came, and 
made the best of them. She laughed with 
careless good-nature at the indecencies which 
amused her father and brother, and then she 
passed on to lead a strictly respectable life 
at Ferrara, where her fortunes depended on 
her good behaviour. 

Herr Gregorovius makes very true re¬ 
marks about many of the characteristics of 
the Renaissance epoch, when he stops for 
the purpose of generalising; but he does not 
keep these characteristics clearly enough 
before him when he is moving among the 
men to whose actions they apply. He can 
stop and remark on the difference between 
the moral views of our days and those, but 
in dealing with the men of those times he 
credits them with the consciences and moral 
perceptions of the nineteenth century. Pro¬ 
fligacy at the era of the Renaissance left no 
stain upon the conscience; treachery and 
guile did not diminish fearlessness and self- 
respect : it was not hypocrisy, but a sense of 
aesthetic propriety, that clothed the outward 
forms of life with strict decorum. 

The general result of Herr Gregorovius’ 
enquiries into the life of Lucrezia Borgia is 
to prove that very little is known about her, 
and that the little that is known does not 
show her to have been a person of much im¬ 
portance. We learn much more from this 
book about Alexander VI., who is entirely 
freed from the gloomy atmosphere of un¬ 
natural wickedness to which historians have 
generally consigned him. We see him, on 
the contrary, as a man of great personal 
beauty and charm of manner. His beauty had 
a strange fascination over women even in his 
old age. His presence was commanding, and 
his public appearances as Pope were marked 
by the strictest decorum, and always pro¬ 
duced a great impression. His character was 
joyous and genial, and the tragedies which 
have made his Papacy so memorable to later 
ages certainly did not affect his happiness 
or comfort at the time. It is impossible to 
conceive a character so full of force, so self- 
reliant, so strong in every element that 
makes the natural man, existing at all amid 
the complex organisation of modern life. 

Herr Gregorovius’ book brings together 
much new and useful matter, and in many 
points gives a lively picture of the times. But 
be has tried to be too popular, and perhaps 
his desire for that end has robbed his hand of 
some of its cunning, and made his view of 
his heroine a somewhat crude one. It is, no 
doubt, good to be popular, but it is well to 
avoid puerility, which Herr Gregorovius has 
scarcely done when he stops to point out 
that, if the occupation of Rome by the 
Italian troops in 1871 had taken place in the 
Middle Ages, the king would have made a 
triumphal entry on horseback, and would 
not have driven from the railway station. 
It is also hardly necessary to tell us that in 
the Renaissance epoch they could not make 
such an illuminated garden fete as the Em¬ 
peror of Austria made for the Shah of Persia 
at Sehdnbrnnu. M. Creighton. 
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NEW NOVELS. 

Harry Heathcote of Gaugoil. By Anthony 

Trollope. (London: Sampson Low & 
Co., 1874.) 

Looking for the Dawn. By James Burnley. 

(London: Simpkin, Marshall & Co., 
1874.) 

In Honour Bound. By Charles Gibbon. 

(London: R. Bentley & Son, 1874.) 
Olympia. By R. E. Francillon. (London: 
Grant & Co., 1874.) 

Harry Heathcote of Gaugoil is a very plea¬ 
sant, if not a very elaborate or important, 
result of Mr. Trollope’s trip to the other 
side of the world. Harry Heathcote him¬ 
self, the Antipodean counterpart of the ideal 
English squire, is sufficiently, if slightly, 
sketched; but the other characters are 
hardly even outlined. The interior of the 
Brownbie family, however, is good, and the 
bush-fight capitol. Mr. Trollope is artist 
enough to be aware, as he has before now 
shown, that a “ scrimmage ” is by no means 
the smooth, round, and Homeric thing which 
the ordinary novelist delights to depict. 
But there is one thing in the book which 
strikes us with some consternation. Do 
Australian young ladies always expect one 
to propose to them at the second time of 
meeting ? We hope that, if it be so, the 
custom will be strictly confined to the bush. 
If people are to be allowed habitually to en¬ 
gage themselves with the undisciplined 
gluttony of Ferdinand and Miranda, what 
is to become of an art already maligned, 
misunderstood, and disgraced by bunglers— 
the great, noble, and intricate art of flir¬ 
tation ? 

Looking for the Dawn is a very virtuous 
book, but its virtue unfortunately is rather 
antiquated in character. Mr. Burnley ap¬ 
pears tQ have several fixed ideas, of which 
the following are samples. A Tory squire is 
a person who swears at his servants and 
occasionally knocks them down (we should 
like to see the modern Jeames submitting to 
this treatment), who behaves like a bear to 
his wife and daughter, and who, in short, is 
a survival of the Western class. A young 
mau educated at Oxford in the society of the 
“best blood of the country,’’ is, mainly in 
consequence thereof, a low debauchee, divid¬ 
ing his time between clumsy attempts at 
seduction, and still more clumsy attempts at 
cheating insurance offices. Another youDg 
man who, being heir to an ancient estate and 
name and in actual possession of a competent 
fortune, chooses to improve the latter by 
mill-owning, is ipso facto an angel. All 
“ hands ” are angels. Most policemen and 
soldiers are cowards. Captains in the 
British army, on an occasion when outward 
decency is usually observed (the reading of 
the will at a funeral), alternately ejaculate 
“ dwnm ” and “ blahst.” It is a pity that 
Mr. Bnrnley did not carry out his original 
intention, which was, he tells us, to embody 
the above convictions in a drama instead of 
in a novel. Two advantages would have re¬ 
sulted from his so doing. In the first place, 
the play would have been very popular at 
certain theatres, by reason of its fine full- 
bodied villains, its virtue triumphant, and. 
above all, its flattering morals, that the poor 
“ in a loomn” are much better than their 
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betters, and that in miscegenation between 
the poor and the rich lies the only hope for 
the latter. In the second place, we should 
not have had to read it. 

Mr. Gibbon has chosen for In Honour 
Bound a theme which admits of a good deal 
of pathetic treatment, and he has not been 
wanting in his development of its capabili¬ 
ties. Walter Burnett, of Dalmahoy, eldest 
son of a Scotch laird with a small estate and 
a large family, falls in love, or grows in love, 
with a certain Christina Thorston, daughter 
of a fisherman. But there is a sort of un¬ 
derstanding in the family that he is to marry 
his cousin, Grace Wishart. In this difficulty 
Walter, who is a well-natured and honour¬ 
able, but somewhat “ chuckle-headed ” young 
man, takes the rather incredible step of going 
to his cousin, stating his difficulty, and kindly 
offering to marry her if she likes. Grace, 
who is a little too angelic, requests him to 
marry his beloved, and promises perpetual 
friendship, aid, and countenance. So he 
marries Christina, or Teenie, as she is called, 
despite a little opposition from his father, 
who had at first favoured the match, ima¬ 
gining the girl to be heir to a fortune. 
Teenie's married life is made unhappy by an 
idea, partly founded on some words of the 
Laird’s, that Walter had not been quite 
sincere in marrying her, or at any rate re¬ 
gretted that step, and by a not unnatural 
jealousy of Grace, though this jealousy, very 
unaccountably, does not produce any ani¬ 
mosity in her mind towards that young lady. 
Various complications take place, and Teenie 
dies, principally in consequence of a wild 
escapade of hers, in which she runs away 
from her husband under the influence of the 
above idea. She being disposed of, every¬ 
thing ends happily. This is a plot not in 
all respects admirable, but the working out 
of it has produced a decidedly good novel, 
as novels go. The improbabilities lie chiefly 
in the conduct of the two heroines, Teenie 
and Grace. It is almost impossible that an 
uncultured nature like Teenie’s (who is also 
represented as peculiarly hot-tempered), 
should take the disease of jealousy in a form 
so singularly mild in its display towards its 
object. And Grace in her patience rather 
surpasses Griselda, and the more wonderful 
woman in the Heptameron qni reclamait son 
mart by so strange a piece of complaisance. 
Thesetwogood ladies might explain their con¬ 
duct as simply making the best of a bad 
job; Grace has no such excuse, but must 
have acted from a purely angelic nature. 
Mr. Gibbon must either have had very little 
experience of the feminine sex, or his expe¬ 
rience must have been singularly favourable. 
He is much less complimentary to his male 
characters. Walter is, as has been said, a 
well-intentioned but foolish person; his 
father, though more tolerable, is a little too 
shameless to be natural. But the book is, on 
the whole, a good book. There is a great 
deal of real pathos in the description of 
Teenie’s vague sorrows, and real pathos is 
not too common. 

Readers of Mr. Francillon’s novels should 
know by this time pretty well what they 
have to expect from him. His style and 
fairs remind one, though with no servile or 
unpleasant similarity, of the late Lord 
Lytton’s better manner. There is the same 


affection for improbable incident and eccen¬ 
tric character, the same tendency to sharp 
and sudden contrast, and occasionally the 
same proclivity to rather cheap philosophis¬ 
ing. But the author of Fulham was frequently 
absurd and not seldom dull, and Mr. Fran- 
cillon, to do him justice, is not often either 
one or the other. When he writes carefully, 
the result is so good that one feels that the 
writer should make a permanent mark in 
fictitious literature; when he writes care¬ 
lessly, one can only be sorry for it. The present 
book, taken as a whole, is not so good as 
Pearl and Emerald, but the heroine is a 
better study than Mr. Francillon has yet 
made. She is, in fact, so charming that 
one vigorously grudges her to the elderly 
but virtuous convict Forsyth, the most Lyt- 
tonish figure in the book. Virtue, un¬ 
merited evils, and age do not suffice, 
somehow or other, to make a man inte¬ 
resting, even though he superadd to these 
attractions the bluest of blood and the most 
consummate skill in art. And we object 
strongly to the not uncommon device of 
making a man marry his lost love’s daugh¬ 
ter. It is, as the Mosaic Law has it, “ con¬ 
fusion,” and ought to be included in the 
table of prohibited degrees. The fact that 
the other male characters are all pitiful 
scamps or obnoxious scoundrels, does not 
much matter. It is almost an accepted 
axiom with the modern British novelist that 
all male beings are one or the other, so that 
it is hardly worth disputing the point. It is 
much better to imitate the wise acquiescence 
of the late Bishop of Southwark, who being 
informed by a London street boy that he was 
“ no gentleman,” replied, “ Perhaps not, my 
dear, perhaps not.” Mr. Francillon has 
chosen to stand or fall according to the 
merits of one character, Olympia, and we 
think he stands. But we wonder whether, 
in these hasty days, it would be too much to 
ask of a novelist that he should not thus 
write books, but that he should bestow on at 
least one novel the same equal and pervading 
care which other artists are expected to give. 
We should not think much of a painter who 
should send in for exhibition a large and 
complicated picture, with one figure or one 
patch of foliage carefully drawn, and the rest 
a mass of blotch and blur. We should 
hardly admire a poem which had one good 
stanza and twenty bad ones. And yet in 
each of these cases the artistic defect would 
bo less, because the parts would be more 
easily separable than is the case in a novel. 
There are not many novel writers who could 
do better than Mr. Francillon; it is rather a 
pity that he should choose to swell the mass 
of hastily written trash which to-day is, and 
to-morrow finds receptacles not quite so 
honourable as the oven. 

George Saixtsbury. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 

Tiny Travels. By J. Ashby-Sterrv, Author of 
“ The Shuttlecock Papers,” &c. (Tinsley Brothers.) 
The map of the world is for the most part 
completed. It is true that as we approach 
the poles the outlines become vague and finally 
cease, and the map of Central Africa is re¬ 
ceiving almost daily additions; but it is plain 
that at some future time, perhaps not very 
distant, the limit to discovery will be reached, the 


Geographical Society will dissolve itself, or con¬ 
tinue to exist only as an office for registering 
the alterations iu political boundaries, and those 
who desire to write a book of travels must follow 
Mr. Ashby-Sterrv s example, and travel at home. 
The advantages of confining oneself to this limited 
range are evident: the traveller's is still a terribly 
serious occupation, and the man who sets himself 
to the task of exploring unknown regions, or ex¬ 
tending our knowledge of countries little known, 
must he thoroughly in earnest, and must expect 
to encounter dangers and privations; whereas the 
traveller of Mr. Sterry's type may extend his 
travels to any length without being, or even 
wishing to he, in earnest. When it is said that 
the author travels at home, it is not to be under¬ 
stood that he has never been abroad. lie has 
spent seven hours in Amsterdam, and writes very 
fluently about the place. He has also been at 
Antwerp, Venice, at the Italian lakes, and perhaps 
elsewhere. But whether at home or abroad, he 
never ranges far. He may diverge for a time 
to offer us a description of beautiful scenery, 
or of some amusing incident; but after a 
mere swallow-flight he invariably returns to the 
themes he most loves to dwell upon—himself 
and his idiosyncrasies, his genial laziness, his 
thirst, his intense susceptibility of beat. It is 
interesting to know that his tongue has all the 
delicate sensitiveness of a thermometer, and, as 
such, is to him an object of careful attention. 
Thus at one time “ it feels like a kippered rein¬ 
deer's tongue;” again, “it feels as if it lmd been 
sand-papered; ” and once more as “ dry and rough 
even as that of a parrot.” 

Apart from this too frequent reference to self 
there is nothing in the nature of the subjects of 
which he treats that is beneath the dignity of 
literature. Nothing is too small or too mean for 
intelligent treatment. The works of Dickens and 
Charles lannb, of both of whom he seems at times 
to have caught t lie maimer (of the former especially 
ill the essay entitled “ Sideboard Square ”), and the 
Tiny 'Travels of Xavier do Maistre, furnish abun¬ 
dant illustration of this. But to treat of the 
infinitely little, a mind at least moderately large is 
required. The smaller the object the more powerful 
should he the lens. Dickens employs the minute 
description of things in themselves uninteresting, 
artistically as a framework for his characters; 
where these subjects are treated for them¬ 
selves alone, the composition must derive its 
chief charm from the individuality of the writer. 
Mr. Sterry is too apt to give a bare and 
almost exhaustive enumeration of details, and 
then to content himself with striking an atti¬ 
tude of mild wonder, and with asking a variety 
of questions to which neither he nor they re¬ 
quire any answer. If all philosophy begins in 
wonder, Mr. Sterry has assuredly mastered the first 
step: the phrase “ 1 wonder” is with him a rigid 
formula for the transition from the things he secs 
to the things he does not see. His misfortune is to 
write too easily: did he find the process of com¬ 
position a labour in any sense of the word, we may 
argue from his character, aspourtrayedby himself, 
that he would write less. If he wrote less, lie would 
write better; and, by going one step farther in the 
same direction lie would put himself beyond 
criticism. In which case we might not bo tempted 
to urge him to carry out his own half-threat, “ I 
would as soon pare apples and think of nothing as 
weave essavs and drive quills for the British 
public.” 


Crusts: a Settler's Fare due South. By l.aurenoe 
J. Kennaway. (Low and Oo.) The author tells a 
good storv, how a loaf of his baking proved too 
heavy for liuman food, and was finally built in to 
the wall of a house. The first impression created by 
his book was that the amateur baker's hand had not 
become lighter with time, and that, professing in 
his title (however modestly) to satisfy the public 
craving for bread, he had nothing better to after 
than a stone. 

The experiences of a settler in a new country, 
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however, are always worthy of attention so far as 
he endeavours to give a truthful account of the 
difficulties he has encountered, and of the wav in 
which he has met them; and the present volume, 
in spite of faults in the execution, does give us a 
picture which is always pleasant to dwell upon, of 
an Englishman, with the obstinate pluck of an 
Englishman, persevering against difficulties, un¬ 
daunted by apparent failures, and at length esta¬ 
blishing a homo in a desolate and uninviting 
country. 

Mr. Kennaway was one of the earliest settlers 
in the provinco of Canterbury, in the Middle Island 
of New Zealand, about the year 1*51. The tract 
which he had purchased was absolutely uncul¬ 
tivated, and almost destitute of animal life. We 
hear only of wild pigs, the degenerate and car¬ 
nivorous descendants of a small stock left by 
Captain Cook, and of more than half-wild Aus¬ 
tralian cattle which roamed over the country near 
the coast, seriously interfering with the earliest 
efforts at agriculture. The settlers found a rich 
soil, but tire great plain which extends half across 
the island between the Mouth Pacific and the out¬ 
skirts of the great range of the Southern Alps 
was totally devoid of timber. Twenty years of 
cultivation have worked great changes in tlris. as 
in other respeets: we are told that the spot where 
the author's first camp was pitched is now occu¬ 
pied by a house, surrounded bv belts of trees, 
among which is a blue gum seventy feet high. 

The author is by no means wanting in descrip¬ 
tive power, exantples of which arc found itt his 
accounts, perhaps too often occurring, of the dis¬ 
comforts of camping out in the severe winter 
nights, and in his vivid picture of the difficult 
operation of forcing a mob of unruly sheep across 
one of the rapid Australian rivers. But the nar¬ 
rative is carelessly put together, and its want of 
connexion is not altogether compensated bv the 
accompanying chart of the district, which, for 
the reader's guidance, has been filled in with 
the titles of the chapters. These titles gene¬ 
rally contain a jocular but occult reference to 
the events recorded in the chapters, and, dis¬ 
tasteful in their proper place, become more than 
wearisome when repeated on the chart. The pas¬ 
sages quoted verbatim from the author's journal 
have, as a rule, a considerable advantage in point 
of style over those parts upon which a greater 
amount of labour appears to have been expended. 
Here the effort to please a larger audience leads to 
an unnatural and unchastencd playfulness, which 
displays itself among other ways in the use of such 
words as “smilable,” “weepable.” Of the illus¬ 
trations nothing more need he said than that thev 
would have been better omitted. The same applies 
to the two poetical compositions which oceupv some 
four and twenty pages, and which are really too 
puerile for print, however gratifying they muv have 
been to the friends who received them in England, 
as proving that some culture still survived in the 
settler. Upon the whole, since the author of 
Crusts appears to have placed himself bv honour¬ 
able exertions out of the reach of hardships, we 
inav fairly congratulate him that he is not writing 
for his bread. 

Pant Days in India, or Sporting Reminiscences 
of the Valley of the Soane and the Rasin of Sin- 
growl ee. By a late Customs Officer, North 
West Provinces, India. (Chapman & Ilall.) A 
very pleasant succession of sporting scenes, pottr- 
trayed with great spirit, and illustrating an event¬ 
ful shikariny expedition in the North of India. 
The author, “ knowing the country and its ways, 
having been unanimously elected president of the 
mess ns well as caterer, has the charge and 
management of things in general;” and, in 
rendering account of his trust to the reading 
public, shows clearly that a better or more ex¬ 
perienced commanding officer could hardly have 
been selected. He can, moreover, chronicle as 
well as organise, as tho present smartly-written 
volume will testify. There is no undue prefacing 
or introduction to the gist of his pages. Business 


is entered upon at the outset, and kept up with 
unflagging vivacity until about a dozen chapters 
before the end (there are fifty-three), when some 
snatches of unlooked-for versification give evi¬ 
dence of exhaustion. The daily incidents of the 
tour, however monotonous in character, will have a 
charm for young sportsmen, and many of the 
episodical tales are exceptional enough to gratify 
the most ardent lovers of the marvellous. Two 
or three fables, borrowed from Indian oral or 
written tradition, have a smack of the well-known 
Akhwanu’-s-safa and Anwari-Sohaili. A map of 
the localities visited by the shikaris, and surround¬ 
ing country, added to a few illustrations, would 
have contributed to the completeness of the book. 

Men whom India has Known: Biographies of 
Eminent Indian Characters. By. J. J. Higgin¬ 
botham, E’.B.A.S. Second Edition. (Madras; 
II iggiuhotham & Co.) This is a second edition 
“ with emendations and considerable alterations; ” 
and the book may therefore be considered, in its 
way, successful. A want of amplification in 
some cases, of condensation in others, and of 
general revision, is, however, apparent in the bio¬ 
graphical sketches; and the selection of indivi¬ 
duals is not always judicious. Perhaps the pub¬ 
lication of the volume at Madras is the cause that 
so many names known chiefly to Southern India 
find place in its pages. There would he no need 
to cavil at this fact, but that their admission 
causes wonder at the absence of other names more 
widely famed in the Peninsula. AY bile we are 
introduced to field officers, captains, and army 
surgeons, gallant and highly-respected men, hut 
rather of local than historical repute, we miss 
Lord Kejue, Thomason, Broad foot, Lord Elphin- 
stone, and many others who have played a con¬ 
spicuous part in Indian annals. In like manner, 
Hindu Rajahs and Muslim Nawabs, with native 
chiefs of various grades and castes, appear on the 
scene; but we see nowhere Shir Muhammad, the 
“ Lion” of Sir William Napier’s history; Rustam 
Khan, tho host of Alexander Bunies; Nasir 
Khan of Ilaidarabad, or, indeed, any of the ill- 
starred Amirs of Sind. Moreover, if living cele¬ 
brities are mentioned, names such as Rawlinson, 
Clerk, and lvaye should not be omitted from the 
record; and we do not exactly see how Airs. 
Ilassau Ali (p. 10(1) belongs to a group of “men 
whom India has known.” Among the more in¬ 
teresting biographies are those of Governor 
Macrae and lleury Martyn; but both might be 
greatly improved. The spelling is so far consistent 
as to he almost invariably opposed to the lately 
adopted system of transliteration; but it seems to 
us inconsistent in its assumed conventionality. 
“Zeimaun Shah” (p. 478) shows a philological 
independence and wholesale indifference to prece¬ 
dent apart from any system whatever; and 
“ Sura jah Dowlali,” “ Abunzatfer,” and other oc¬ 
curring orthographical eccentricities, are in much 
the same boat. Editor. 


Major Powell, who commanded the Govern¬ 
ment expedition into Colorado, is writing a 
series of papers on his adventures and discoveries 
for Scribner's Monthly. 

Two handbooks for students, one on the 
Science of Language , the other on the Science 
of Mythology — are preparing for press, both 
founded on Professor Max Muller’s Lectures on 
the Science of Language. The Handbook of the 
Science of Language will comprise the subjects 
treated in the first series, and in the first four 
lectures of the second series, with maps and tables; 
the Handbook of Comparative Mythology will give 
the results of the concluding lectures of the 
second series, in a condensed form, and with 
many additions. 

A History of the Famine in Asia Minor will 
appear shortly, compiled from the pages of the 
Levant Herald, with a preface by the editor. 

Some of our readers may like to know that the 
Rev. A. B. Grosart, who has issued so many in¬ 
teresting portraits of sixteenth and seventeenth 
century worthies, is about to issue prints of 
Wordsworth and his sister. 

Dr. Till baft, whose paper on the origin of 
geometrical conceptions in A edic literature excited 
a very general interest at the International Con¬ 
gress of Orientalists in September, lias been 
selected by Lord Salisbury, the Secretary of State 
for India, for a Professorship of Sanskrit in the 
Government College, Benares. Dr. Thibaut came 
to England some years ago, to assist Professor 
Max Muller in carrying through the press his 
small edition of the text of the Hymns of the Raj 
Veda, 2 vols. 8vo (Triibner and Co.), reprinted 
from the large edition, containing text and com¬ 
mentary, the last volume of which has just 
appeared. Dr. Thibaut is the grandson of the 
celebrated jurist of Heidelberg, well known also 
to musiciaus by his work Ueber Reinhe.it der Ton- 
kunst, which has passed through many editions. 

Mrs. IlrMPiinEY AA'ard, one of the grand¬ 
daughters of Dr. Arnold, is writing a short primer 
of English literature for children. It begins with 
“ Beowulf," which is ns good as any giant story; 
says something of Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, as 
well as of later work; and is meant to interest 
young folk in the worthies of our literature. 

T(in New Shakspere Society now numbers over 
450 members. Its promised issue of publica¬ 
tions is delayed for a week by the paper-maker s 
slowness. 

The Philological Society has just issued the 
fourth and concluding part of its Transactions, 
for 1875-4. including Mr.Henry Sweet's “Concise 
History of English Sounds" (with long lists of 
all the words containing the different vowel- 
sounds, arranged under each sound, in the three 
periods of English—Old, Aliddle, and Modern), 
and Professor J. B. Mayor's paper on gome weak 
points in the metrical theories aud examples of 
Dr. Guest aud Dr. E. A. Abbott. 


ROTES AND NEWS. 

AA'e understand that tho author of Supernatural 
Religion will contribute to the forthcoming num¬ 
ber of the Fortnightly Review a reply to Professor 
Lightfoot’s recent strictures in the Contemporary 
Review of the present month. 

AA'e are informed that the income from tho 
Anglo-Saxon Professorship Fund at Cambridge, 
given by Dr. Bosworth, amounts now to 4(10/. a 
year. As the required income for the Professor¬ 
ship is 500/., we may look forward to Cambridge 
having in about three years, for the first time in 
its history, a permanent Professorship of Anglo- 
Saxon ; and we trust that the first holder of it 
will be that resident member of the University 
whose admirable editions of The Vision of lHers 
Plowman and the Anglo-Saxon Gospels of Mark 
and Luke prove him to be the fittest Cambridge 
man for the post. 


AA’e hear that Messrs. G. Bell and Sons are about 
to undertake a new translation of the greatly 
enlarged Shakspere Commentaries ol’ Professor 
Ulriei. 

Professor AA'aoner of Hamburg finds evident 
similarities between some passages in that unique 
copy of Ah ilia, 1507, which we mentioned that he 
bad discov ered in the Hamburg Library,ami Sh«»* 
spere’s Merchant of Venice. He has therefoie 
copied the poem out, and is preparing it f' ir 
printing in the next volume of the Annals of the 
German Shakspere Society. I)r. Wagner kink 
also that the author's initials in the first edition 
are I. G., and not I. O. as in the second of loj” 
and later editions, so that a fresh writer has to 
sought—possibly John Gobourue—instead of J oll “ 
Chalkhill, to whom Air. Corser, Air. Collier, an 
the British Museum Catalogue have attribute 
Alriliu. At the end of the British Museu 
volume that contains the 1619 edition, aw soiu 
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wittv manuscript poems. These will be printed 
for the Ballad Society at once. 

We learn from the Nation that the old story, 
according to which the regicide Gotfe suddenly 
appeared at a critical moment among the people of 
Hadley, Massachusetts, and led them forth to 
successful battle against the Indians, and then as 
suddenly vanished, must be unhesitatingly rele¬ 
gated to the region of myth. There is no con¬ 
temporary evidence whatever of Gotfe's presence 
on the occasion ; and it appears that the town was 
■only alarmed, and not actually molested, by 
Indians. 

An English newspaper, called the International 
Gazette, is one of the latest literary speculations 
in Berlin, and the large increase of English and 
American travellers there of late years would 
seem to justify the attempt to establish it. Much 
useful information—such as lists of unclaimed 
letters left at the various Consulates, fresh arrivals, 
&e. —is added to a careful summary of home and 
German news. 

Tni: llov. C. Ilenn- Daniel, Fellow and Tutor of 
Worcester College, Oxford, has printed twenty-live 
copies of Notes from a Catalogue of Pamphlets 
in his College Library. The little tract includes 
Brinklow's “Complaint of Roderick Mors,” 1542, 
now in the press for the Early English Text So¬ 
ciety ; “ A Canterbury Tale, translated out of 
Chaucer's Old English into our now usuall Lan¬ 
guage. AN'here unto is added the Scots I’edler. 
Newly enlarged bv A.B.,” 1041; “The Doleliill 
Lamentation of Cheapside Crosse : or Old England 
sick of the Staggers,” 1041, with the Answers to it: 
“ Tim Great Assises hidden in Parnassus by 
Apollo and his ^Assessors,” among whom are 
“ The Lord Yerulam ” and Sir Philip Sidney: 
while among “the Jurours” the last two are 
41 William Shakespeere, Philip Massinger;” “Ben 
Johnson, Keeper of the Trophonian Denne.” 
Among the few early tracts are some on the 
Roman Catholic side. Most of the pamphlets 
catalogued belong to the Civil AA’ar time. Mr. 
Daniel says:— 

"The echoes of the ‘Ilurlie Burlie’ still roll 
among us, the same follies still fire like passions, and 
the sectaries, maimed, in patched armour, offer battle 
with the same war-cries, inspired by the same crazes 
as their ancestors. An Episcopate still Haunts the 
Jus JJieinum ; Surplice and Cope, and Cross and Image, 
still provoke the frenzy of thp Puritan; while the 
clouds that encompass Altar and Font, become more 
dense as fresh combatants shoot off the old artillery.” 

Last Easter vacation, the librarian of the 
AA'illiam Salt Library, Stafford, discovered in that 
collection an uncatalogued portfolio containing a 
number of drawings signed AV. Hollar, many 
others signed J. E. (for Captain J. Eyre), and a 
mass of manuscript notes also by Captain J. Eyre, 
all dated either 1043 or 1044, and relating to the 
antiquities of Staffordshire and a portion of AA r ar- 
wickshire, and the changes wrought in churches 
and castles in those parts by the Civil War up to 
the middle of 1044. The first person to see them 
on the re-opening of the library was Mr. Robert 
Flamank, jun., who, struck with their artistic and 
antiquarian value, at once announced his intention 
of editing the MSS., copying the drawings in 
fac-simile, and publishing the whole. He had 
copied several of the specially interesting draw¬ 
ings when, in one professing to represent Lichfield 
Cathedral as it appeared in 1043, he found some 
things hard to be understood, and, closer study 
making matters worse instead of better, Mr. 
Flamank confided to the librarian his doubts of 
the genuineness of this particular drawing. During 
August and September the library was closed, 
but, thinking the subject over and studying the 
facsimile, Mr. Flamank was able before August 
had passed to demonstrate that the original draw¬ 
ing had been made later than 1700. He con¬ 
tinued to work at the portfolio—not now with a 
view to the publication of its entire contents, but 
merely of so much as might be required to prove the 


Eyre drawings and MSS. forgeries, for the con¬ 
demned drawing was too evidently by the same 
hand as the others. On the 3rd instant he found 
it expedient to inform the librarian of the results 
at which he had so far arrived. Mr. Flamank is 
completing his investigation, and will shortly 
publish a full account of his discovery, giving fac¬ 
similes of some of the drawings and of portions 
of the manuscript. 

Mr. Symonds writes to call attention to one or 
two points in our note, which should have been 
more carefully worded, on his article in the 
December Fortnightly. As he points out, Ford 
was a great artist in blank verse who can be proved 
to have read Italian, or at least to have used 
Italian phrases, but there is little or nothing to 
show that he was familiar with Italian poetry: 
even if he was so, he cannot have appreciated its 
metrical structure, for, as Gifford observes (p. 115 
vol. i., Dyce’s edition), he repeatedly uses Giovanni 
as a quadrisyllable. His metre, as a very able 
writer pointed out in the Cornhill some years ago, 
is almost identical with the metre of Shakspere, 
and, like it, is based upon the metre of Marlowe, 
which is really iambic in structure. It is more 
than doubtful whether the metre of the great 
Italian poets is really iambic in structure, 
and hardly possible it can be iambic in origin; 
and the metre of Spenser and of Milton, the only 
two great poets of the period who can be proved 
to have been familiar with Italian poetry, though 
unlike in almost everything else, is alike in the 
presence of numerous lines which make the appli¬ 
cation of iambic scansion an impertinence or a 
violence. This points to the inference that both 
took as their base of operation not the iambic 
quinarius of Marlowe, but the free Italian kendeca- 
syllabic without the final syllable, which is super¬ 
fluous in English, though in use of it they differ 
almost as much as Catullus and Vergil in their 
use of the hexameter. Milton subordinates his 
metre to periodic harmony in a way iu which 
Spenser and the later Italians do not, but there is 
reason to think that they all wrote the same metre, 
which was independent of the metre of the drama¬ 
tists. 

Messrs. Macmillan inform us that the note 
in our last number with reference to an enlarged 
edition of Air. Green’s Hist on/ of the Enylish 
People was somewhat premature. It should be 
added that it is a small history of Rome, not of 
Latin literature, which Air. Creighton has in pre¬ 
paration. 

The untimely death of Professor Tischendorf is 
a severe blow to the study of early Christian lite¬ 
rature. To the public in general he was only an 
editor of the Greek Testament, but scholars ad¬ 
mired in him the most industrious collator of 
manuscripts in modern times, and one of the most 
productive editors. He was born January 18;■ 
1815. His first critical edition of the Greek 
Testament appeared at Leipzig in 1841 ; his 
second, which gave the first complete exposition of 
his critical principles, in 1840 ; his eighth was only 
completed in 1872. In 1842 he brought out the 
celebrated Codex Ephraemi, a palimpsest MS. in 
the Imperial Library at Paris, containing portions 
of the Old Testament in the Soptuagint and great 
part of the New; in 1840 the Codex Friderieo- 
Augustanus, of which he was himself the dis¬ 
coverer, the same codex of which another part is 
familiar to every one under the name of Sinaiticus. 
The latter manuscript was not brought out till 
1802; its value, especially in the New Testament, 
is sufficiently known to the readers of the 
Academy. Tischendorfs own recension of the 
Septuagint first appeared in 1850. His labours 
on the text of the Vulgate were of less importance, 
and much still remains to be done. Yet it was he 
who in 1850 edited the New Testament portion of 
the Codex Amiatinus, perhaps the best, and cer¬ 
tainly one of the oldest, of this version. AVe must 
also not forget his editions of the Apocryphal 
Gospels and Acts, and his treatise on the origin of 


the former (1850-64). And these are only a few 
of his titles to the everlasting gratitude of theolo¬ 
gical and historical students. The romantic story 
of his last and most important journey to the East 
has been too often told by himself for us to repeat 
it here; indeed, he was not the man to put his 
candle under a bushel. 

Professor Svend Grcndtvig and Dr. Brandt 
are issuing a request, which is being published nil 
over Scandinavia, that any persons possessing 
letters, poems, speeches, inscriptions, or auy other 
materials for a life of N. F. S. Grundtvig, will 
graciously furnish them with the same. The 
public life of the veteran Grundtvig lasted over 
seventy years, and during that time he was 
equally prominent in all political, religious and 
literary movements in Denmark. Hence a good 
biography of him would be a history of culture in 
Denmark from 1800 to 1872. One has to go back 
to the lives of Titian and Michael Angelo to find 
a parallel for this poet's ceaseless energy from 
boyhood to extreme old age. 

Last week, Messrs. Sotheby, AVilkinson and 
Hodge completed, at their rooms, the sale of the 
library of the late antiquary, Air. John Gough 
Nichols, which occupied eight days. The collectii >n 
consisted mostly of works on topography, heraldry, 
family histories and autograph letters, making 
above 2.800 lots:—Lot (262) Progress through 
Wales, bv the first Duke of Beaufort. KW4. sold 
for 15/. 2.*. (325) A collection of original assign¬ 

ments and agreements between celebrated authors 
and their publishers, from 1703 to 1822, receipts, 
Arc.: An assignment by Addison of Cato for 
107/. 10s.; Colley Cibber, for 100 guineas, of The 
Provoked Husband, Rowe of Jane Shore , with the 
signature of Pope, his attesting witness, and that 
of Savage ns attesting witness for J. Smyth": 
Pope's receipt for his Homer, Gay’s for his Ftdiles, 
Lillo’sfor Giorye Barneirell, and numerous others, 
all arranged alphabetically in three volumes quarto, 
by Air. Upcott, and illustrated with portraits. 52 
guineas. (43!*) J. G. Nichols, Collectanea Typo- 
tjraphira et Genealogiea , 5/. (037) Dal la way s 

Hist on/ of Sussex, 57/. 10a. (712) J. Carter, a col¬ 

lection of' Sketches of the Antiquities of this King¬ 
dom, with several hundred original drawings, in 
thirtv-seven volumes folio, 111/. (!*!*<>) Gurney. 

]*., History of the House of Gonrnay, 13/. 10a. 
(1131) Sir R. C. Hoare, History of Wiltshire, 
12/. 10s. (1412) J. B. Nichols, Obituary of Lite¬ 

rary and Eminent Persons, autograph A1S., 25 
guineas. (1434) Mr. Noble, Biographical Anec¬ 
dotes, autograph MS., 31/. (1605) Ogilvie, Anec¬ 

dotes of all the Anglo-Norman Families settled in 
England since the Conquest, AfS., 15/. (1002) 

Publications of the Surtees Society, 27/. 10s. 
AA'illemcnt's Arms, Banners and Standards of the 
Itm/al Family and Nobility, temp. Henry VIII.. 
A1S. with drawings, 13/. (2030) Seven brass and 

iron seals, 15 guineas. (2041) Seal found near 
Durham, 12/. (2042) Ancient metal shield of 

arms, 7 guineas. The sale realised 2,105/. 10s. 0 d. 

In the Lnnsdowne MS. 121 is “ A coppie of notes 
deliuered to her Mniestie [<). Elizabeth] by Raphe 
Robbards,” which contains seeming anticipations 
of the steam-boat, steam engine, anil rifled 
guns: — 

“ A vessell. in manner of a Gaily or Galliotte. to 
pisso vpon the seas and Ryvers without oars or saylc. 

The rarest Emrync »«nmst wynde and tvde swifter 
that filer was invcii- then any that ever hath hynno 
twl for sea sernice. se cne, of wonderfull effect, both 
for Intelligence and many other admirable explovl.es 
ahnosto beyondo the expectation of man (leaf 100).’’ 

“Afiry Chariott without horses to runne vpon the 
batt.iile. and disorder if, that no man shalbe, nbh> 

A flrv Chariott to to a, ’ illc or come nighe the same, 
be forct by Engyne anil wilho directed even as maim 
of Krestc seruicc. will, to tonrnc, to stave, or come 
directly backe, vpon any presente danger, or files to 
follows and cliaso tho enemve in their flighto (leaf 
105).” ' 

“ A muskett- or Calyver with dyvers strange an 1 
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forcible shotte w£ich no Armor will lioldo out, at 
„ T .. three quarters of a mile or mole. 

rore nven on. Aml will also become a most 
forcible weapon in tlio hamlo, as good as a pollax, 
and with a trico become a perfitt shotte agavne (leaf 
10.3, back).” 

These (with many others) Robbards groups 
under the head of “ Fireworks.” lie complains 
to the Queen that “ some workemen haue taken 
my money, and haue spoiled my modellrs and 
devises,” and hopes it will please God to put 
into her heart “ to erecte some Academy or place 
of studdy and practice for Ingenious, Pollitique 
and learned men and ante Artificers, as in a cor- 

t (oration or bodio pollitique, maintayned portly 
>v your Ma/cstie, and partly by your nobillitie, 
your clergie, and your comous, for theis moste 
noble etl'ectes.” 

A noteworthy contribution to the early history 
of Lincoln’s Inn Fields is to be found aiuoug the 
State Papers, in the shape of a petition addressed 
to Charles II. early in the year 1(1(14. It was 
drawn up by about twenty-five inhabitants and 
set forth that in the foregoing reign, under date 
15 Dec. 10119, licence had been granted to one 
William Newton, Esq., to build fourteen new 
dwelling-houses and no more, in tbo said fields, 
for their ornament and the security of passengers; 
but that Thomas Newton, son of William, had 
lately erected several wooden houses or sheds and 
dug gravel pits in the middle of the fields, and 
had employed the said structures for “ Puppet- 
plaves, dancing on y* ropes, Mountebanks, & 
other like uses,” whereby multitudes of loose and 
disorderly people were daily brought together. 
These houses are also described as being on dark 
evenings lurking places and receptacles for thieves. 
His Majesty was therefore besought to direct the 
commissioners for highways to take down the 
sheds, &c. An interesting collection of signatures 
may be seen attached to this document. They all 
denote persons “ of quality,” and among them may 
be named those of Lords Middlesex, Cardigan, 
Bellasis and Henry Howard; Sir William Cowpor, 
father of the Lord Chancellor, and George Cowper; 
and one which we take to be that of the learned 
and benevolent Lady Mary Armync. About the 
same time, the governors of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital petition that a stop may bo put to the 
proceedings of the Society of Lincolns Inn, the 
latter being about to build a lane (Carey Street P) 
from Chancery Lane to Lincoln's Inn Fields, which 
will much prejudice some houses which they hold 
south of Lincoln’s Inn Gardens. 

Some of the inhabitants of Tall Mall at that 
time were also of good repute. The names of 
them are to he gathered from a memorial they 
addressed to Charles, representing that they had 
given great prices or rents for their houses, in the 
expectation of having the convenience of the high¬ 
way between their houses and His Majesty’s park 
wall, which expectation seemed likely to he 
baulked. Among those who pray for a redress 
of this grievance are Lord Save and Sole, Sir 
John Bennett, Sir Edward Brett, Sir George 
Penruddock, Sir Gilbert Gerard, Lady Ranelugh, 
and “ M r Serg‘ Barcroft.” 

The title given by Mr. Gardiner to his forth¬ 
coming work, namely,/! Historyof Englandunder 
the Duke of Buckingham and Charles I., seems in 
strict accordance with the course of events. 
Buckingham was the actual ruler of England 
before the son of James I. was king, either in 
name or power. Many writers claim for the duke 
a complete control over allairs at a very early 
period of his career, and in matters of personal 
favour his influence was undoubtedly over¬ 
powering ; but up to the end of 1023 James de¬ 
cided his own political course. From that date to 
his death Buckingham was supreme. We believe 
that the above-named history will differ very 
markedly from the works of recent authorities in 
the greater prominence given to the foreign rela¬ 
tions of the kingdom, a vast amount of unused 


material, in the shape of copies of French and 
Dutch despatches amongst the British Museum 
MSS. and foreign State papers in the Record 
Office, having been investigated by Mr. Gardiner. 
Due prominence will of course he given to the fresh 
elucidationsofWentworth’s character,in connexion 
with which many new facts have already been made 
public. 


NOTES OF TRAVEL. 

Lieutenant Cameron has achieved a great geo¬ 
graphical success. His letters come down to 
May 18 ; and he was to start two days afterwards 
for the Lualaha with the intention of following 
its course, believing that it will lead him to the 
Congo. He has sent home his journal, map, 
sketches, and botanical specimens. He has sur¬ 
veyed the whole of Lake Tanganyika, south of 
Ujiji, the examination of the northern part having 
been made by Captain Burton. lie has also dis¬ 
covered the outlet of the lake, which proves to be 
a river called the Lukuga, about twenty miles 
south of the islands visited by Captain Speke. 
The current was flowing out of the lake at the 
rate of about 1-2 knots an hour, and the course of 
the river was, as is so frequently the case in 
Africa, much obstructed by floating vegetation. 
The services of Lieutenant Cameron to geography 
have been most important, for he is an accurate 
observer as well as an intrepid explorer. We 
trust that, for very shame, the Geographical 
Society will recognise the duty they owe to their 
zealous and gallant agent, and not, as now appears 
to he the intention, abandon him to his fate, after 
having sent him into the heart of Africa. 

Not the least important of Lieutenant Cameron's 
services is the recovery of Dr. Livingstone’s map 
and pocket-books which were left at Ujiji. It 
was ungenerously and incorrectly alleged by Mr. 
Waller, at the meeting of the Geographical 
Society on Monday, that this map was of little 
value. The map recovered by Lieutenant Cameron 
is of the greatest value, being that of the pre¬ 
viously entirely unknown country between the 
Rovurna river and Lake Nyassa. Without it one 
of the most important portions of Dr. Living¬ 
stone's labours would have been inaccurately laid 
down. 

We are glad to announce that Viscount Duprat, 
the Portuguese Consul-General in London, and a 
warm friend to geographical exploration, has al¬ 
ready written to the Governor of St. Paul 
Loanda, and other officials on the west coast, 
instructing them to render all possible assistance 
to Lieutenant. Cameron in the event of his suc¬ 
ceeding in his chivalrous attempt to descend the 
Congo. 

Only three officers have yet been selected for 
the Arctic Expedition. Captain Nares will com¬ 
mand, and that officer will thus form a link between 
the old and the young race of Arctic naval officers. 
During his service, as a very young man, in the 
Arctic regions, on hoard the Resolute, he showed 
considerable aptitude in two very essential respects, 
lie was among the foremost in providing amuse, 
meuts in winter quarters for the men; and he did 
his part manfully as a sledge traveller. We are 
happy to he able to announce that Commander A. 
II. Markham has also been selected. He was 
telegraphed for from Vigo last week. The third 
officer is Lieutenant Aldrich, who was with Cap 
tain Nares in the Challenger. 

It should he remembered that the Arctic Ex¬ 
pedition, after it has once passed the portals of 
Smith Sound, will bo a little isolated world in 
itself, with all the requirements of the great world 
in miniature. Not the least important of these 
will he provision for the occupation and amuse¬ 
ment of officers and crews during the winter. For 
much of the success of spring operations depends 
upon the men emerging from the winter in perfect 
health both in mind and body. There will cer¬ 


tainly be a “ Royal Arctic Theatre,” in accordance 
with a good old precedent carefully followed ever 
since Parry wintered at Melville Island in 1819-20. 
We would invite the managers of our theatres 
here to come forward liberally in this matter, and 
to supply their Arctic colleague with auch pro¬ 
perties and dresses as they can spare. 

A very important and interesting feet in 
botanical geography has been brought to light 
by the visit of Commodore Goodenough to Am¬ 
sterdam Island, in H.M.S. Pearl, last year. Tristan 
d’Acunha, an isolated group of islands in the 
Atlantic, possesses a remarkable flora which was 
supposed to he peculiar to itself. Commodore 
Goodenough discovered on Amsterdam Island, an 
equally isolated spot in the Indian Ocean, a shrub 
called Phgltca arborea, which had previously been 
supposed to be peculiar to Tristan d’Acunha. 
The two places are separated by the continent of 
Africa, as well as by intervening oceans. 

It had been intended to commence the marine 
surveys of India with the portion of coast border¬ 
ing on the Bay of Bengal between Point Pal¬ 
myras and Bimlipatam. But, owing to the delay 
in completing arrangements and appointing officers, 
it will he necessary to alter the programme. It is 
now probable, as the season will be too far ad¬ 
vanced for work in the northern part of the Bay 
of Bengal, that the first survey will be that of the 
new coffee port of Colacliul, on the Travancore 
coast; and that next the approaches to the 
Paumhon channel, and Palk Strait, will be taken 
in hand. Captain Taylor (late of the Indian Navy) 
is the superintendent of marine surveys, and 
Staff Commander Ellis will he the chief surveyor 
afloat under him. Mr. Carrington, a most accom¬ 
plished draughtsman, who has been many years in 
the Hydrograpber’s office at the Admiralty, will 
he superintendent of charts. 

The South Australian Register furnishes some 
details respecting Gosse’s journey in Central Aus¬ 
tralia. He wont oxer much the same ground as 
Giles had explored, but has added much to his 
predecessor's discoveries, though he agrees with 
him in thinking the greater part of the country 
traversed useless for settlers, on account of the 
want of water. Starting from Alice Springs on 
April 21, 1873, accompanied bv four whites, three 
Afghans, and a black, he held a south-westerly 
course. No water was found until they arrived at 
Ayer's Rock, three months later. Ayer's Rock is 
an imposing mass of granite, about two miles long, 
running east and west, and abounding in grotto- 
like receases in which traces of bushmen, who 
resort thither during the rains, were found. 
Some of the mountains to the north visited by 
Gosse proved to he higher than was imagined: 
Mount Gardiner, in the Reynold chain, being 
about 2,550 feet high ; Mount Liebig, in the Mac 
Donnell range, about 1,900 feet above the plain, 
or 8,200 feet above the sea; while Mount Morris, 
he calculated as 3,750 feet high. During his 
journey lie not unfrequentlv met some of the 
aborigines, and they were friendly, except on one 
occasion, when two of his party were attacked by 
about forty savages, on whom he felt compelled to 
fire. Gosse's general opinion of the country is 
that the lack of water will preclude all hope of 
establishing a route between the southern part 
Western Australia and the line of the overland 
telegraph. 

A recent number of the Journal Offtcul con¬ 
tains a translation of two articles from Chinese 
papers, in which the writer, noticing the pressure 
put upon the Emperor's government by certain 
foreign merchants and others, to favour the ' u ^°* 
duction of railways, observes somewhat shrewdly, 
that in China such a step would infallibly lead to 
much loss of life from accidents, and that con¬ 
sidering railways only date from 1835, Europeans 
are hardly justified by experience in prophesying 
unlimited blessings from their institution in any 
country. 
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Dr. Ball, of the United States Uoast Surrey, 
recently gave the California Academy of Sciences 
an interesting account of some Indian mummies 
found in Alaska. The discovery was made by Cap¬ 
tain Hennig, an officer of the Alaska Commercial 
Company. When removing some men from the 
island of Four Mountains, he with great difficulty 
effected a landing at the base of a cliff where 
fallen rocks formed a large cave, from which, 
assisted by the natives, he obtained twelve mum¬ 
mies in a good state of preservation, and some 
skulls of bodies that had suffered from exposure 
to the weather. The island is volcanic, and the 
soil in the cave was warm and the air hot. The 
mummies are the remains of Aleut Indians. The 
oldest of the mummies was deposited in the cave 
in the autumn before the spring in which the 
Russians first made their appearance at Four 
Mountains, rather more than a hundred years ago. 
This was an old chief, and many of his family had 
been deposited with him. One was a woman 
who, according to the tradition among the 
Indians, died in giving birth to a child prema¬ 
turely, through the effects of an accident. The 
mummified body of a still-born child was found 
among the number. The bodies bad been evisce¬ 
rated, stuffed with grass, dried in a sitting posture, 
wrapped in furs and grass matting of very fine 
workmanship, and finally enveloped in a water¬ 
proof covering of seal-hide. The chief was in his 
usual dress, but covered with the wooden armour 
formerly worn by the Aleuts. The grass matting 
used to cover the mummies was finer and softer 
than any now made by these Indians. In the 
matting in which one mummy was done up into 
•a triangular-shaped bundle, a Maltese cross was 
worked into a strip of another colour. This bad, 
probably, been recently deposited in the cave, as 
tko grass still retained its red and yellow colours. 
A large hoop made with wood and bone served as 
a base for the largest of the mummy-baskets. The 
best-preserved specimens appeared to have been at 
one time suspended in the air by cords attached 
to their envelopes. Lines made of sinew with 
which the coverings were secured were in a perfect 
state of preservation. Some stone knives and 
other implements, a child’s fur shoe containing an 
ivory image of a sea-otter, and other carvings 
were also found in the cave. 

Tm? Geographical Magazine for December con¬ 
tains a welcome announcement. From January 1 
next the price is to be 1*., instead of 2s. as hereto¬ 
fore. That this is a change which will eventually 
benefit the proprietors, we cannot for a moment 
doubt. A shilling is the recognised price for most 
monthly magaziues, and various events have com¬ 
bined during the last few years to lend so much 
interest to the study of geography that, in our 
opinion, the reduction in price oilers every prospect 
of a large increase of popularity for our contem¬ 
porary. A perceptible improvement of style is to 
be seen in the maps: the one presented to the 
readers this month being a well-drawn and 
executed map of the new Arctic laud discovered 
bv the Austro-Hungarians. The paper illustrated 
by it is the same as that read by Lieutenant 
Payer before the Royal Geographical Society. The 
most noticeable article in the number is one with 
the appropriate heading “ From China to Peru." 
This paper, which beam the author's name, de¬ 
serves careful attention on the part of the 
Aborigines Protection Society, who have re¬ 
cently raised such a vigorous outcry against 
the employment of Indian coolies in Peru. The 
author points out the systematic measures taken 
by the Peruvian Government to regulate the 
Chinese coolie traffic. To this he adds much 
valuable knowledge acquired by himself on the 
spot respecting the character of the Peruvian pro¬ 
prietors, and the nature of the reforms adopted by 
them for the protection of the emigrants. He 
adduces a good proof of the eontentedness of the 
Chinese settled m Peru in the fact of their having 
in August last presented an address to the Presi¬ 
dent on the occasion of his completion of his 


second year of office, and warmly expressed their 
gratitude for the guarantees and protection secured 
to them. A short description of the new guano 
deposits in Peru follows, from which we observe 
that the value of these deposits amounts to f)G 
millions, or considerably more than the whole 
public debt of Peru. The number concludes with 
the usual careful notices of geographical books, 
and the work of geographical societies, both in 
this country and abroad. 

Peteejiann's Miltheilungen for December cop- 
tains a communication from Lieutenant Wey- 
preekt, in which he draws three conclusions from 
the recent Austro-Hungarian Arctic explorations. 
These are, first, that all theories about an open 
Polar Sea are as untenable as any hasty assump¬ 
tions that the pack-ice southward of Frnncis- 
Joseph Land is impenetrable. Secondly, all con¬ 
clusions which attribute the drift of the Tegrtlioff 
to the action of the Gulf Stream are utterly erro¬ 
neous. Thirdly, Weypreekt still holds to the 
possibility of extensive exploration by way of the 
Siberian coast. He also states that the name of 
Weypreekt Island (given by Dr. Petermaun to a 
small island south of the winter quarters of the 
Tcgcthtff), lias been fixed without his authority, 
and requests that it may be withdrawn. Lieu¬ 
tenant Payer also contributes bis views, which 
are that the best chance of achieving a high 
latitude is via Smith Sound, as urged by the 
Rntrlish and Americans. 

The continuation of the account of Lieutenant 
Wheeler's travels through New Mexico and Arizona 
is given, ns well as an extract from Captain Nares’ 
last official reports on the voyage of the Challenger. 
This last paper is illustrated by a semi-circumpolar 
map of the Antarctic regions, similar to the one 
by Signor Cora in the last number of the Cosmos. 


BOSTON LETTER. 

Boston : Nov. IS, 1S74. 

Professor Whitney’s Oriental and Linguistic 
Essays , Second Series, appeared last week. The 
most interesting of these essays are those on the 
lunar zodiac of India, Arabia, and China; the 
accent in Sanskrit; the elements of English pro¬ 
nunciation ; and there are also reviews of Pro¬ 
fessor Max Muller's Chips from a German 1 Vorlt- 
shop. and of Mr. Cox's Mythology of the. Aryan 
Nations. In the essay on the lunar zodiac, Mr. 
Whitney writes with his usual critical caution, 
finding every theory unsatisfactory which derives 
either of the three systems—the Hindu, the 
Chinese, or the Arabian—from one of the others. 
In his opinion “ the way is left open to anyone 
to prove, hi' good and sufficient evidence, that 
either" they or “ that some fourth people, different 
from them all, may claim the honour of being in¬ 
ventors of an institution so widely diffused, and 
forming a cardinal element in the early astrono¬ 
mical science of the most important and cultivated 
races of Asia.” lie agrees with Weber in think¬ 
ing it unlikely that the Hindus deserve the credit 
of originating the system; but this, he says, is 
merely an opinion rather than a settled conviction 
resting on satisfactory proof. 

The essay on the elements of English pronun¬ 
ciation gives in full the interesting results of th<> 
investigations to which brief reference was made 
in my first letter. Mr. Whitney says, among 
other things:— 

“The Euglisli is sometimes accused of an unpleasant 
predominance of hissing or sibilant sounds; and not 
without some reason, since the sum of sibilant elements 
amounts to nine and n half per cent., or nearly one- 
tenth of our whole utterance. In French, however, 
according to my reckoning, the proportion is even a 
shade larger, and in aneient Greek it was over twelve 
per cent.; of our modern Germanic relatives, the 
German and the .Swedish have each about six percent.” 

lie gives a complete table of the scale and rate 
of frequency of English sounds, formed by the 
selection of ten passages, five in prose and as many 
in poetry, from authors of various periods. For 


the standard of pronunciation he has taken his 
own, which he describes in full, and which repre¬ 
sents very fairly the New England method of 
utterance. Objection might be made to his put¬ 
ting such words as fruit, rheum, and brew in tlm 
same class with few and pure, as representatives 
of the n-sound mixed with a preceding % or y- 
sound. 

The reviews of the two book's mentioned above 
are not wholly favourable, but they present a marked 
contrast to the Billingsgate with which Professor 
Steinthal, in his recent pamphlet, has seen fit to 
reply to his critic. This volume, it will be seen, 
confines itself to other classes of subjects than 
those treated in its predecessor. Of those essays 
Mr. Whitney says that “ though they have pro¬ 
voked in one or two quarters a certain amount of 
vituperation, they have not been met on their 
own ground, of fact and argument.” This volume 
is much less aggressive in tone than the other, 
and it is none the less valuable on that account. 

In lighter literature there will soon appear in 
book-form Mr. Howells' A Foregone Conclusion, 
which for this last half-year has been coming out 
in the Atlantic Monthly. An earlier novel by 
Mr. Howells met with great success in this coun¬ 
try a year or two ago: its name was A Chance 
Acquaintance. The story was a simple one. of 
the adventures of a young woman from the West 
who, while travelling in Canada with her married 
sister and her brother-in-law, meets a haughty citi¬ 
zen of Boston who falls in love with her and becomes 
engaged to her. In time there appear some ladies 
of more conventional elegance who make him 
ashamed of his betrothed, and the novel ends 
with their separation. This slender outline is 
filled in with delicate humour and gentle abuse of 
the peculiarities of the male sex of this town, and 
there is so natural a young girl for heroine that 
the book became very popular. Its good descrip¬ 
tions of Canada have made it an inseparable guide¬ 
book for Americans visiting that country. This 
later storv, however, marks a considerable ad¬ 
vance. The scene is laid in Venice, where Mr. 
Howells was American consul for four or five 
years. The most prominent character in the story 
is an Italian priest, Don Ippolito by name, who is 
a sceptic in religion, is very much interested in 
mechanics, and who looks to America with vague 
longing as to a land of promise, where he may 
prosecute his inventions, and thus secure his 
support free from the trammels of the church, 
which is fast becoming hateful to him. This 
feeling is soon intensified by the fact that he falls 
in love with a young American girl to whom 
ho gives lessons in Italian. This girl is a 
charming creature, ardent, impulsive, and the 
soul of truth. When Don Ippolito confesses 
to her that he has no belief in the church, 
that his life is a lie, her horror at the deceit 
is only equalled by her pity for the sinner, mul 
she urges him to leave the elmrch, and to betake 
himself to this country. He is misled by her 
ardent expression of sympathy to declare his love 
for her. Such a love as Don Ippolito's, however, 
could have but one end. Although the girl has 
urged him to cease to be a priest, she cannot 
help regarding him ns one, and he leaves her pre¬ 
sence a heartbroken man. The girl herselt is 
very attractive—-she is by no means one of the 
American girls Mr. Ruskin laughs at—but the 
main charm of the book lies in the wav Don 
Ippolito is drawn. All through the story the 
reader feels the hopelessness of the poor man's 
love, hut he is set before us with so much sym¬ 
pathy and delicacy that it is impossible not to bo 
interested in him. This is really a pathetic story 
of great beauty, and it has the rare advantage of 
being an American novel which can stand on its 
own merits without needing any superiluons aid 
of local colour to make it popular. It is a story 
of real merit, the best, indeed, that has appeared 
in this country since Hawthorne's time. There is 
no pretentiousness ftbout the book; it is merely a 
pathetic story of an impossible love affair; but in 
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spite of all the attempts that are made to write 
just that, those who come so near the mark are 
very few. 

I see that Mr. Longfellow's The Hanging of the 
Cram is announced in London. The poem has the 
pleasant grace that we have learned to expect from 
this author; the illustrations are somewhat better 
than usual. Mr. Longfellow is sure of striking a cer¬ 
tain note, but those who undertake to aid his text 
by their illustrations often fall very far short of 
their intentions. In this case, however, the little 
sketches of domestic life suit the poem, and show 
more care and unanimity on the part of artist, 
engraver, and publisher than are sometimes found. 

T. S. Perry. 


SELECTED BOOKS. 

General Literature and Art. 

BKlUE.vr, J. P. Culcvon : a Dutch Nnrrativp of the Second 
Voyage of Vasco da (Jama to Calicut (printed at Antwerp 
circa 1004). Pickering. 

Draper, J. W. History of the Conflict between Religion and 
Science. (Vol. xiii. of the “ International Sciontitic Series.”) 
King. ">$. 

G eoim ; k, Ernest. Etchings from the Loire and South of France. 
Murray. 425. 

Jxolery, C. M. Shakespeare’s Centime of Prayse. Trlilmer. 

I’lEDAd.vKF., A. Jules Janin, 1804-1874. Paris: Lib. des 
bibliophiles. 3 fr. 

Puoidhov. P. J., Correspond an c? de, procedfie d’une notice par 
J. A. Langlois. T. 1 ct 2. Paris: Lib. internat. in fr. 

Ekeat, \V. W. Selections from the Canterbury Tales. Claren¬ 
don Press. 4 

Tovvnshknd, F. T. Wild Life in Florida, with a Visit to Cuba. 
Hurst A: Blackett-. lf>5. 

Waki.kr, H. Dr. Livingstone’s Last Journals in Central Africa, 
from lSt»5 to his death. Murray. 28*-. 

! Theology . 

Luthap.dt, C. E. Dcr Johannische T’rsprung tics vierten 
Evangeliums untersneht. Leipzig. 45. 

Pkop.y, W. H. B. Ecclesiastes for English Readers. Riving- 
tons. fl5. (5 tl. 

Lipsius. R. Die Quellen Uer iiltcsten Ketzergeschichte. Leip¬ 
zig : Barth. 2 Till. 

History. 

Gerkach, F. D. Die Verfassnng der rbinischen Repnblik von 
den Gracchen bisanf Jnlins Cnesar. Basel : Schneider. A Thl. 

Gonnkvti.lk, de, Souvenirs militaires du colonel, publics par la 
comtesse de Miral)eaa. Paris: Didier. 7 fr. 

Rosny, L. de. Extraits ties historiens du Japon. Partie I. 
Paris : Maisonneuve. fr. 

Schmidt, K. Die E.\j>cditiou gegen Chiwa im J. 1873. St. 
Petersburg : Itbttger. 1« Thl. 

Physical Science. 

Chantrf, E. Projet d’une legendc internationnle ponr les 
cartes nrcheologiquespreliisioriqnes. Basel: Georg. ]Till. 

Gerla.nd, G. AnthropologLsche Beitriige. 1. Bd. Hulle : Lip- 
pert. 2j{ Thl. 

IIansius', r. A. Di< ptrische Untersuchungen m. Berilcksicht. 
del Farbenzerstreining u. der Abweichung wegen Kugel- 
gestalt. 2. Abbandlg. Leipzig: Ilirzel. * Thl. 

Mission >eit*ntifique au Mexitpie et dans I’Ameriquc centrale. 
4° jiartie. Etudes *ur les poi<eons, par MM. Leon Voillant 
et Bocourt. l r *'livraison. Boris : imp. nnt. 

Schmidt, O. The Doctrine of Descent and Darwinism. (Vol. 
xii. of the *• International Scicutilic Series.*’) King. .'*5. 

Philology. 

Cl loss at, E. de. Classification des carnctcres enneifonnes, 
Imbylonienset ninivits. Paris: Maisonneuve. 10fr. 

Miklosich, F. Ueber die Mnndarten 11 . die Wanderunifcn der 
Zigeuner Europas. IV. Wien : Gerolds Sohn. 1 Thl. 

Smart. B. C., and H. T. Chofton. The Dialect of the English 
Gypsies. Second Edition, revised, Ac. Asher. 

Sweet. If. A History of English Sounds from the Earliest 
Period. Triibner. 

Wordsworth. J. Fragments and Specimens of Early Latin, 
with Introduction and Notes. Clarendon Press. I 85 . 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

SHELLEY AND TIMER FINNERTY. 

In 1 *72 Mr. D. F. MacCarthy published bis 
serviceable and very painstaking work, Shelleys 
Early Life, chiefly (it may be said) for the purpose 
ot showing that a now uutraceable poem, named 
A Poetical Essay on the Eristing State of Things, 
hy a Gentleman of the University of Oxford, 
brought out in 1*1 1 “ for assisting to maintain in 
prison Mr. I’eter Finnerty, imprisoned for a libel,” 
was written by Shelley. I reviewed Mr. Mac 
Carthy's book in the Academy (December 1,1*7:1, 
Xo. 61), expressing the opinion that he had fairly 
made out his case. I need not here go over the 
same ground. Suffice it to sav that Mr. Finnerty 
was an Irish journalistic patriot, who was lying 
imprisoned in Lincoln jail within the period 
(1*10-11) of Shelley’s university career—his sen¬ 


tence having been passed on February 7, 1811; 
and that Mr. MacCarthy’s argument amounts 
briefly to this: Shelley can be shown to have pub¬ 
lished some poem for tie benetit of Mr. Finnerty; 
the Poetical Essay on the Existing State of Things 
was published with the same object; various 
details favour the surmise that it might have been 
written by Shelley; therefore, in the absence of 
any evidence to the contrary, we may reasonably 
believe that he did write it. 

I now find a strong (I think, a conclusive) 
confirmation of Mr. MacCarthy’s ingenious and 
inciting suggestion. Moreover, there appears 
ground for thinking that Shelley published for 
the benetit of Mr. Finnerty, not only the unknown 
Poetical Essay, hut also the well-known Posthu¬ 
mous Erayments of Margaret Nicholson. The 
new evidence oil both points is as follows. 

A work published by Mr. Colburn in 1838, 
limned A Diary illustrative of the Times of Georye 
IV., contains the ensuing passage (vol. i. pp. 54- 
50). It occurs in a letter signed C. R., from 
Christ Church, Oxford, dated March 15, 1811:— 

“ Talking of books, we have lately had a literary sun 
shine forth upon us here, before whom our former lumi¬ 
naries must hide their diminished heads—a Mr. 
Shelley, of University College, who lives upon ar¬ 
senic, aqua-fortis, half-nn-hour’s sleep in the night, 
and is desperately in love with the memory of Mar¬ 
garet Nicholson. He hath published wliat he terms 
tlio Posthumous Poems, minted tun the benefit ok 
Jin. Pktku Finnehty ; which, I am grieved to say, 
though stuffed full of treason, is extremely dull. But 
the author is a great genius ; and, if ho bo uot clapped 
up in Bedlam or hanged, will certainly provo one of 
the sweetest swans on the tuneful margin of tile 
Charwell. . . . Shelley's style is much like that 

of Jtoorc burlesqued, for Frank is a very foul- 
mouthed fellow, and Charlotte * one of the most im¬ 
pudent brides that I ever met with in a book. Our 
Apollo next came out with a proso pamphlet in 
praise of Atheism, which I have not as yet seen ; and 
there appeared a monstrous romance in one volume, 
called St. Irvyne, or the Rosicrucian. Hero is another 
pearl of price! All tile heroes are confirmed robbers 
and causeless murderers; while tile heroines glide en 
chemise through the streets of Genoa.f tap at the 
palazzo-doors of their sweethearts, and, on being 
denied admittance, leave no cards, but run home to 
their warm beds, and kill themselves. If vour Lord- 
ship would like to see this treasure, I will send it. 
Shelley’s last, exhibition is a poem on the state of 
rmn.IC AFFAIRS.” 

Here we find, it stated unmistakenbly that 
Shelley published Margaret Nicholson for the 
benefit of Mr. Finnerty; also that lie had written 
“a poem on the state of public affairs," which the 
most cautious investigator, cognizant of the evi¬ 
dence adduced in Mr. MacCarthy’s book, will 
not, I think, hesitate to identify with the Poetical 
Essay on the Existing State of Things, advertised 
in the Oxford University and City Herald of 
March 0, 1*11, as brought out “by a Gentleman 
of the University of Oxford for assisting to main¬ 
tain in prison Mr. Peter Finnertv, imprisoned for 
a libel.” 

The letter of C. R. is also interesting as show¬ 
ing with great distinctness how strong an impres¬ 
sion Shelley's genius had made in the university ; 
he was accepted as a predestined admirable poet, 
notwithstanding (for it was certainly not in virtue 
of) those heinous performances Maryaret Nicholson 
and St. Irvyne —the latter of which is described 
by the writer in amusing and not far from accu¬ 
rate terms. Perhaps the clear perception of the 
influence which Shelley's genius and ardour must 
hove upon his fellow-students weighed with the 

* “Frank” is no doubt Francois Ravaillac, and 
“Charlotte” Charlotte (.'onlay: one of the poems in 
the Margaret Uicholson volume being an epithalamium 
for these denizens of Hades. The abrupt way in 
which, in the printed letter, these names are intro¬ 
duced by C. II.. seems to show that tho printer must 
have erased somo other details bearing upon Shelley : 
not any of those that he gives arc omitted in our 
citation. 

f Misprinted “ Genova” in the Diary. 


authorities o£ University College wheu they ex¬ 
pelled him on account of his pamphlet (here also 
mentioned), The Necessity of Atheism. The 
phrase about “ arsenic, aqua-fortis, balf-an-hours 
sleep in the night,” bantering though it is, con¬ 
firms what we previously knew, from other 
sources, of Shelley at this period. 

I find only one other reference to Shelley in the 
Diary Illustrative of the Times of George IV. A 
letter signed C. K. S. (but, it might seem, really 
written by this same “0. R.”), from Christ. 
Church, Oxford, dated October 1811, contains the 
following:— 

“Meanwhile he it known unto you that the in¬ 
genious Mr. Shelley hath been expelled from the Uni¬ 
versity on account of his atheistical pamphlet- Was 
ever such bad taste and barbarity known? lie be¬ 
haved like a hero. ‘ He showed to Fortune's frowns 
a brow serene,’ and declared his intention of emigrating 
to America. I send bis Romance ; which would have 
reached you sooner, had not an impudent person cribbed 
it from my rooms.” 

To this passage (at the words “ emigrating to 
America ”) the editor of the Diary has added a 
foot-note, which I transcribe exactly for vour 
readers’ diversion, even down to the triple note of 
admiration which terminates it:— 

“ In my opinion. Jfr. Shelley merited the opinion * 
here formed of him. Nevertheless he had genius, lie 
had power. But his genius was an evil one, and hi-, 
powers were directed to a bad end. or (wliat was the 
same in effect) to no end at all. The best parts of 
bis phrenzied compositions have all the deleterious 
qualities of alcohol; and Hamlet would scarcely think 
it necessary to apostrophizo bis shade in the question¬ 
ing words—' Bring'st with tlieo airs from heaven, or 
blasts from hell.’—But dc inortuis: he was drowncJ 
in a sterm 1!.' ” 

The statement of 0. Iv. S. that Shelley, when 
about to be expelled, “ declared hi3 intention of 
emigrating to America,” is new to me. 

The date of the second letter—October 1811 — 
deserves a moment's notice. Shelley was expelled 
from Oxford on March 25, 1*11. Yet 0. K. S., 
writing seven months after the event, refers to it 
as if it were the last Oxonian news. Perhaps the 
assigned date is wrong, as well as the initials. 
The advertisement prefixed to the Diary illus¬ 
trative. of the Times of George IV. shows that the 
editor through whose hands the materials of that 
work first passed had purposely altered them in 
some respects; in especial, changing dates, and 
giving to letters which were really written bv one 
woman to another the character of letters written 
hy one man to another. W. M. Rossetti. 


AN ALLUSION IN “HAMLET.” 

.4 Victoria Road, Clnpham: Dec. 12, 1874. 
Mr. Furnivnll's note upon Hamlet's introduction 
to the murderer's speech in the sub-plav is of 
itself a striking illustration of a principle which 
I hope the New Shakspere Society will not lose 
sight of—that the work of commenting should he 
postponed to the work of gathering materials. 
Hamlet does not quote any passage of the old 
play of the same name, hilt he does roll into one 
two lines of another old piny, doubtless as familiar 
upon the Elizabethan stage. In the True Trage- 
die of Richard the Third is a speech of the King 
to the Lord Lovell, describing the terrors of his 
conscience, and his “ hell of life”: — 

“ Jlctliinks their ghosts comes gaping for revenge 
Whom I have slain in reaching for a crown.” 
Clarence, and his nephews, and the headless peers, 
all mankind, all nature, the sun, moon, birds, 
beasts, all clamour for revenge :— 

“The scrcekiug raven sits croking for revenge 
Whole herds of beasts comes bellowing for revenge.” 
I think that no one can doubt that Hamlet's 
line “ The croaking raven doth bellow for revenge," 


* The editor evidently means “ the nufarouraik 
opinion; ” though in fact no opinion regarding 


Shelley's character is expressed by C. K. S. 
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is a satirical condensation of these two lines. The 
speech is to be found at p. 61 of the [old] 
Shakespeare Society's reprint of the play. 

Richard Sisirsox. 


The Editor will be glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 

APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Dec. 19, 1 p.ra. Sale at Christie's ,,f the Cnilec- 
tion of Tict'res formed by the 
late T. C. Molynenx, Ksq. 

3 p.m. Crystal Palace Concert (Ou.-ieley’s 
Ihi'jar). 

„ Sutunlay Popular Concert, St. 

James's Hall (Schubert's UcUtt; 
Billow). 

8 p.m. Royal Albert. Ilall (Irish Fes¬ 
tival). 

8.15 p.m. Mr. Phelps as Falstaff in The 
Merry H '<res of Windsor at the 
Gaiety. 

Monday, Dec. 21, 8 p.m. Medical. 

„ Society of Arts: Cantor Lecture 
(Dr. B. \Y. Richardson on “Al¬ 
cohol, its Action and Use ”)• 

„ Royal Albert Hull: Ballad Night. 

Tuesday, Dec. 22, 8 p.m. Civil engineers : Annual General 

Meeting. 

„ Anthropological Institute : Col. 
A. Lane Fox on ** Early Moles 
of Navigation, tracing the De¬ 
velopment of Ship Forms.*' 

,, West Loudon Scientific Associa¬ 
tion : Mr. B. Thompson Lcmne 
(“A Sketch of the Anatomy of 
Insects”). 

„ Royal Albert Hall : F.nglisli Night 
(New Symphony by G. I.bhr). 

WEDNESDAY, Dec. 23, 3 p.m. Dr. Blilow s Recital (St. James's 
Hall). 

8 p.m. Royal Albert Hall : Classical 
Night (Memiels-ohn's Reforma¬ 
tion Symphony; Milme. Nor- 
luan-Neruda). 

Thursday, Dec. 24, 8 p.ra. Royal Albert Hall (Messiah). 


SCIENCE. 

Ann ales des Hois d'Assyrie. Par M. Joachim 
Menant. (Paris: Maisonneuve & Cie., 
1874) 

One of the most remarkable achievements 
of the present day lias been the rapid pro¬ 
gress made in the decipherment of the 
Assyrian inscriptions, and the startling re¬ 
sults already obtained from it. Not much 
more than twenty years has passed away 
since the ruins of tho great cities of the 
Tigris were laid open by Botta and Layard ; 
but these twenty years have been sufficient 
to revolutionise our ideas of ancient history, 
and to make ns almost as well acquainted 
with Sennacherib and his subjects as with 
the Norman kings of England. We possess 
contemporaneous records of the Assyrian 
monarchs from an early period down to the 
closing days of the Empire, besides chrono¬ 
logical tables which range over more than 
2(X) years, and have enabled us not only to 
fix the dates of Assyrian history, but also to 
correct the chronology of the Old Testament, 
hitherto the despair of historians. Assyria 
took its name from Assur, “ the water- 
border,” the primitive capital of the country, 
now represented by Kalah Shergat. It was 
the Ellasar, or A1 Assur, of Genesis, over 
which Arioch was king. Its rulers were termed 
jjatesis, or “ viceroys,” and it was not until 
the sixteenth century b.c. that the monarchy 
of Assyria, properly so called, was founded, 
apparently by Bel-sumili-capi, whom M. 
Menant erroneously names Bel-kat-irassou. 
One of the princes of this line overthrew the 
Elamite power in Babylonia (b.c. 1270), and 
established the Assyrian dynasty there which 


lasted to the eighth century. A hundred 
and fifty years later lived a Tiglath-Pileser, 
whose annals havo been preserved in a very 
complete state, and whoso conquests ex¬ 
tended from Chaldaeaand Susiania to Cilicia 
and Cappadocia, then inhabited by the 
Tibareni and Moschi and their five kings. 
Shalmaneser, who reigned from 857 to 822 
B.c., was the first to come into contact with 
the Israelites. Ahab and his forces formed 
part of a confederacy, under the leadership 
of Benliadar of Damascus, which was de¬ 
feated in 853; and we may seo the Israelites 
bearing the tribute from Jehu sculptured 
upon the Black Obelisk which now stands in 
the Britisli Museum. Shalmaneser’s dynasty 
ended in 727, when Tiglath-Pileser seized 
the crown, and carried his arms southward 
and westward, exacting tribute, among others, 
from Menahein of Samaria, whose conqueror 
has been transformed into Pul in the text of 
the Second Book of Kings, by the mistake of 
some early copyist. Tiglath-Pileser was fol¬ 
lowed by Shalmaneser, who laid siege to 
Samaria; but he died during the campaign, 
after a reign of five years, and the city was 
eventually taken by Sargon. Sargon claims 
also the conquest of Judaea ; and the frag¬ 
ment of an unpublished cylinder, with 
which M. Menant does not seem to be 
acquainted, tells us that the subjugation 
of Palestine took place in consequence of 
an alliance formed against Assyria by Judah, 
Edom, Moab and the Philistines, in con¬ 
junction with Egypt and Ashdod, the siege 
of which is alluded to in Isa. xx. Sargon 
was murdered, like his son and successor Sen¬ 
nacherib, who rebuilt Nineveh, and covered 
the walls of his palaces with the records of 
his victories. It was under his grandson, 
Assurbanipal or Sardanapalus, however, that 
the Assyrian Empire attained its culmi¬ 
nating point; the ancient kingdom of Elam 
was devastated and overthrown, Egypt was 
ruled by Assyrian satraps, and Gyges of 
Lydia sent tribute to Nineveh. But signs of 
internal decay were already beginning to 
show themselves; the royal patronage of 
literature and science went hand in hand 
with the increase of luxury ; and even during 
the reign of Assur-bani-pal himself, more 
than one revolt shook the monarchy to its 
foundations. Before the end of the century 
Nineveh saw itself encircled by the besieging 
armies of Media and Chaldaea, and the 
supremacy in Western Asia passed into the 
hands of the insurgent viceroy of Babylon. 

The details of these events may now be 
read in the contemporaneous chronicles left 
ns by the actors themselves. Most of the 
historical inscriptions have been published 
either in England or in France, and the 
general public will be able to study them 
by means of the translations given in 
M. Menant's work. M. Oppert attempted 
some years ago to make the monuments tell 
their own story, and thus put the materials 
for the reconstruction of Assyrian history 
into the hands of everyone. The work has 
been taken up by M. Menant; and the 
result is a handsome volume, with all the 
charm of type and paper for which the 
author is famous, containing the annals of 
Assyria literally translated from the inscrip¬ 
tions. The main bulk of the translations will 
be accepted by every Assyrian scholar, what¬ 


ever difference of opinion there may be as to 
the sense of individual words or expressions. 
Wo are rejoiced to find that M. Menant 
receives the native chronology, and refuses 
to tamper with the lists of yearly eponymes 
in order to harmonise them with the dates of 
the Old Testament. But why should he make 
the unfounded statement (p. 7) that “the 
name of Hoshea ” is found among the tribu¬ 
taries of Shalmaneser ? or place Acead in 
Northern Mesopotamia, and call it by the 
doubtful name of Clialauneh ? It is refresh¬ 
ing, too, to meet with a writer who still be¬ 
lieves in the personality of Sliem and Asshur 
in spite of the monumental evidence to the 
contrary. We must not forget to add that 
the book is enriched by excellent maps and 
plans of the Assyrian world and the chief 
cities of the country, or to recommend to the 
historian what he will find an extremely use¬ 
ful work. A. H. Sayce. 


universities commission retort.—VOLS. II. 

AND III. 

TnESE two volumes, which conclude the labours 
of the Royal Commissioners who were appointed 
nearly three years ago to enquire into the revenues 
of Oxford and Cambridge, contain the actual 
returns and answers furnished by the Universities 
and Colleges to the elaborate sheets of interrogato¬ 
ries addressed to them. They are the very figures- 
and words of the corporate officials, and therefore 
are entirely free from any imputation of having 
been manipulated by the Commissioners, and must 
form tlie most trustworthy materials for all en¬ 
quirers into these interesting matters, though a 
useful introduction to their study is afforded by 
the first volume of the Report, containing the 
abstracts and synoptical tables framed on tho 
authority of the Commissioners from these returns, 
which has been already twice noticed in these 
columns. The two present volumes weigh toge¬ 
ther eight pounds avoirdupois in their unbound 
form, and contain more than 1,4tX) pages, closely 
packed with figures, account sheets, and agricul¬ 
tural details. This enormous amount of statisti¬ 
cal information, which forms a University Domes¬ 
day Book and something more, is all arranged in 
an intelligible shape, and under appropriate head¬ 
ings ; but, of course, the limits of our space do 
not permit us to do more than draw attention 
to such of the facts here recorded as are most 
important or interesting. The volume devoted to 
Oxford is the larger bv nearly 400 pages, a cir¬ 
cumstance which is to be accounted for not only 
by the greater number of colleges and halls at 
that place, and their greater wealth, but also by 
the fact that the University of Oxford has returned 
the accounts of its corporate and trust property 
with most extraordinary minuteness, and that 
New College and Lincoln have volunteered intri¬ 
cate forms of account which involve a considerable 
amount of repetition. At Cambridge, on tho 
other hand, Sidney Sussex College occupies only 
two pages, for Dr. Phelps, the master of that 
college, who is also bursar, refused in an enter¬ 
taining correspondence here published to fill up 
the questions of tho Commissioners within any 
given limit of time, and contented himself with 
sending to them a polemical pamphlet of his own 
composition, concerning which he writes in the 
following style of ponderous badinage:— 

“It. was perhaps a too ambitious thought, but I 
hope nevertheless I may bo pardoned if I confess 
that there was something irresistibly attractive to 
me in the idea of my poor little brochure finding 
itself embalmed for ever in extinso in a huge Him 
book, and deposited iu the national archives where 
those inestimable treasures are preserved.” 

It is hardly necessary to add that the Commis¬ 
sioners have not favoured Dr. Phelps’s project 
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of literary immortality, though they have used 
the figures of his pamphlet so far as they 
could in the preparation of their own abstract. 

The greater wealth of the University of Oxford 
is made very clear in these returns, and also the 
fact that it is from endowments that this advantage 
is obtained ; for Cambridge receives in dues and 
fees from its members nearly 20,000/. a year, and 
Oxford only 18,000/. The superfluity of wealth 
at Oxford would seem to have induced that Uni¬ 
versity to indulge in considerable purchases of 
land, for within the last thirteen years it has not 
only bought land in the High Street of Oxford on 
which to erect new Schools, but also an agricul¬ 
tural estate at Elmlev, in Kent,of 2,500 acres, and 
building ground in Oxford for seventy-seven small 
houses, it also owns a fishery in the Ghenvell, 
let for 15/. Two curious items in the accounts of 
this University for the year ending 1808 are: “ The 
Mayor of Oxford, towards expenses of soldiers 
during riots, 31/.;” and “ expenses of division of 
police from London, for Commemoration on occa¬ 
sion of the visit of II.R.II. the Prince of M ales 
and the Crown Prince of Denmark, railway fares 
118/., refreshments 38//’ Those vet in s/n/u 
pupillari will be interested to learn that the fines 
■exacted by the proctors at Oxford average about 
315/., varying between the wide limits of 4-W. 
and 240/.; whereas at Cambridge these fines, for 
the one year which is alone given, amount only to 
130/. The proctors and pvo-proctors receive pro¬ 
portionately 1,000/. and 724/. at the two Universi¬ 
ties, so that to the undergraduate mind there will 
appear some ratio between pay received and work 
done. The expenses of the Spinning House at 
Cambridge reach altogether 320/. a year; but at 
Oxford, “ maintenance of prisoners' confined bv 
the authority of the University in city gaol,” 
which seems to be the analogous item, costs 32/. 
The stipends to the various public officers at the 
latter University are throughout on a higher scale, 
and the examiners collectively receive nearly 800/. 
more than at Cambridge, where the mathematical 
tripos demands on this account not more than 
230/., while the classical honour final examination 
at Oxford, which occurs, it is true, twiee in the 
year, requires 313/. It may further be noticed 
that the sites of the Logic School and the 
Botanic Garden at Oxford are held by the Uni¬ 
versity from Magdalen College on two beneficial 
leases, which the college has refused to renew, 
and consequently they will both expire within the 
next twenty years. 

The returns of the individual colleges are so 
voluminous, and so largely consist of the details 
of their lauded property, its condition, and 
management, that no adequate idea even of their 
general character can be concisely given. They 
comprise the acreage of the estates, their situation, 
the buildings upon thorn, the name of lessee, dura¬ 
tion of lease, rent, rateable value, with nianv other 
minor details. The external sources of income 
are arranged under no less than sixteen headings, 
of which the most important are estates on bene¬ 
ficial leases, and at rack rent; houses on beneficial 
leases, long leases, and at rack rent; copyholds for 
lives, and of inheritance, and tithe rent charges. 
The internal sources of income are not set out 
with the same regularity, and it is therefore diffi¬ 
cult to obtain any rough estimate of the proportion 
between the income received from the members of 
a college, and the corresponding expenditure. 
Nine colleges only at the two Universities return 
the amount of the “ gate fines ’’ as a distinct 
item, and adding all of these together, tliev are on 
an average less, by considerably more than one- 
half, than the sums paid in porters' salaries. At 
Emmanuel, Cambridge, the gate fines come to 
only 30/., and the porters receive 140/.; whereas, 
at _Exeter, Oxford, these items are respectively 
227/. and 100/. At Magdalene, Cambridge, the 
chapel fines appear to be very large, in 1808 
amounting to no less than 154/., being just one- 
sixth of what was received for tuition. The 
master of this college is credited with a peculiar 


addition to his salary under the name of poundage, 
being five per cent, on the cost price of bread and 
beer. At Trinity, Cambridge, fines levied for 
various breaches of college discipline averaged 
600/., but neither at Christ Church, Oxford, 
nor at St. John's, Cambridge, is an analogous 
entry to be found. The expenditure out of 
corporate income is returned with the same irre¬ 
gularity as the internal receipts. Some colleges 
include under this title many of the expenses of 
management, &e., such as the permanent out¬ 
goings on estates and rent dinners; some pay 
their common-room servants out of corporate 
revenue, while others do not pay any of their 
servants from this source; and many, including a 
majority of the Cambridge colleges, set aside a 
certain percentage out of divisible revenue for a 
reserve fund, which they call by many different 
names. Owing to these various modes adopted 
for keeping accounts, it is almost impossible to 
institute any fair comparisons, but it may be per¬ 
haps calculated that the Cambridge colleges spend 
more than twice ns much as those at Oxford on 
“ extraordinary entertainments,” the total amount 
at the two Universities being 4,72(i/., and the 
average respectively 102/. and 87/., the highest at 
Cambridge being St. John's with 838/., and at 
Oxford Queen's with 2()(i/., while some colleges 
spend either nothing-, ora trifling sum. Even the 
inferences to be drawn from these figures are not 
really quite so clear as they seem, and the heading 
under “ ordinary commons and fixed allowances ” 
is yet more delusive. A report of a committee at All 
Souls’ College, here reprinted, reveals some of the 
secrets of the bursary, and suggests the astonishing 
conclusion that, through the means chiefly of an 
euphemistically named “song book,”about 1,8(X)/. 
is annually paid from corporate income toward the 
kitchen and common-room expenses of the Fellows, 
and to this 400/. more may not unfairly be added 
for the salaries of the servants in the kitchen and 
butterv departments, for not much of this can be 
apportioned to the four undergraduate members of 
the college. At Worcester, on the other hand, 
the Fellows receive absolutely no advantage from 
such sources. Among the more curious items of 
expenditure may be noticed—at Magdalen, Oxford, 
00/. for candles for the chapel, 400/. for the gardens 
and the walks, 70/. for portraits of Bishop I’liil- 
potts and Dr. Daubenv ; at New College, f>8/ for 
the Progress, including outriders’ fee : ami at the 
same college an average of 75/. is obtained in 
sconces from scholars, applied to the exhibition 
fund, and there is a casual receipt of 10/. for the 
shooting of Widdington Wood. At Cambridge, 
Trinity pays about 40/. a year for the entertain¬ 
ment of the judges at the assizes, and 8t. John's 
has obtained for 50/. a bust of Sir John Herschel. 

With reference to the landed property of the 
colleges, the returns from Cambridge are birth the 
more simple and the more minute. Their estates 
are smaller, better situated for supervision and for 
agricultural profit, and mostly at rack rent. The 
characteristics of the system of beneficial leases, 
which is still so prevalent at Oxford, are indicated 
in certain remarks appended by the bursar of 
Christ's, Cambridge, to his account of the college 
property in Leicestershire of 1,500 acres in extent, 
formerly let in one beneficial lease:— 

“The grand lessee had tile power of granting liene- 
ficial sub-leases; and the present occupiers and their 
forefathers have in many instances been occupiers on 
the estate for several generations. The estate is much 
more subdivided than is desirable, the land is in a 
poor state of cultivation, and the farm-buildings arc 
of an inferior description and in bad repair; the cot¬ 
tages also are very poor and in bad repair.” 

The change to the rack-rent system not only 
demands that the thrice-recurring fines must be 
foregone, but also a largo immediate expenditure 
on improvements. The bursar of .St. John's, 
Oxford, thus describes a farm, now let at rack- 
rent, of about 500 acres, 

“formed on the expiration of various beneficial leases 
and tlie dropping of lives. Tile land was generally in 


a very bad state, and the buildings unfit for present 
occupation. In order to obtain a substantial tenant, 
the college covenanted to erect a good dwelling-house 
and a largo set of farm-buildings, as well as to drain 
tho land and cut down all tile copses and grub up 
many of the hedges. These operations, which neces¬ 
sitated a loan of 4,500/., have been entirely successful; 
and when the charge is paid off (as it will be in thirty- 
one years, interest with principal at 0 per cent.) will 
ho very profitable to tho college.” 

Tho bursar of Magdalen College also estimates— 
“that when the beneficial leases fall in, the value of 
such property will be increased by at least one-half, 
after taking into account the expenses which will be 
entailed on the college for new buildings, Ac. When 
tho copyhold properly held upon lives falls in, tin- 
worth of the land will, it is presumed, be increased 
fivefold.” 

Despite these circumstances, which arc notorious 
at the Universities, Brasenose still retains the old 
system for rather more than 87 per cent, of its 
entire property, and thus receives from these 
estates only 14*. 4t/. per acre; whereas the Com¬ 
missioners have calculated that these same estates, 
if changed to rack-rent, would within twenty years 
give an increase to the income of the college of at 
least 11,000/. a year, which is more than double the 
present income. From tithe rent-charges some of 
the colleges receive a large portion of their reve¬ 
nue, in the case of Trinity, Cambridge, amounting 
to ns much as 20,01X1/. ; and these also have been 
let on beneficial leases, often at a nominal rent to 
the incumbents of the parishes from xvhieh they 
issue, in which case they are merely augmentations 
of benefices, though not so returned. The number 
of copyholds for lives is proportionately very 
great, and as the colleges, with hardly an ex¬ 
ception, are allowing the lives to drop, these pro¬ 
perties, except in the case of cottage copies, will 
soon be turned into freehold. Copyholds of inhe¬ 
ritance are much less frequent, and their value is 
comparatively small, but as yet the privilege of 
enfranchisement has in few cases been resorted to. 

A considerable amount of real property law, and 
of mediaeval usages might be gathered from these 
volumes by a curious student. The extensive 
powers of a tenant in fee may be illustrated by an 
estate belonging to St. John's, Oxford, which was 
conveyed to the college in 1030 subject to a lease 
for 300 years, at a reserved rent of 200/. The 
names of free bench, borough English, customary 
tenant right, executor's year, tenure by the curtesy, 
heriots, and quit rents, constantly recur in the case 
of the copyholds; and the common law obligation 
of the parson to keep chancels in repair causes 
a regular deduction from the gross amount of 
tithe rent-charges. Tho returns of Brasenose 
show that the existence of heriots is not confined, 
as has often been erroneously supposed, to lands 
of copyhold tenure, and also disclose a mysterious 
accompaniment to these heriots by the name of 
“ brawners.” It may serve perhaps to illustrate this 
item, to state that 'Merton receives from its house 
property in Holywell Street, Oxford, fifteen capons 
n vear by way of part payment of rent, and that m 
the case of all old beneficial lenses n certain propor¬ 
tion of the reserved rent is payable in wheat and 
malt. Trinity, Cambridge, for example, receives 
fertile tithes of Ouxwold, in Yorkshire, a fine 0 * 
4,000/., a rentof 20/. in money, 79 quarters of wheat, 
and 105 quarters of malt. The accounts of Lincoln 
College are presented in their original Latin, 
curiously interspersed with modern Eugh.-n. 
Among the items of annual recurrence are the 
following:— 

“Fxpositn pro focalilitis calcei-tersoris, U- JJ*- 
Chapel marker. ■>/. Pro carno suilla ot. ostreis, Lf- 
Domes wine bill, 12/. 9s. fir/. .SolutioRectori pronsi 

tatione apud Combe, 6s. 8r/. License for college arm-, 

1/. Is. Mujori tit enmernriis Oxon.. pro portion 1 
ternio infra sit uni Collegii et pro acquit, Is- brown, 
ironmonger, for common room lamp. 4/. 16s. 6d- 

Christ Church receives niauy quit rents f«' r 
land within the city of Oxford, among which nM) 
lie noticed “ from the Professor of Botany, IW. 11 
encroachment in the meadow,” and “from t 
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Union Society, Id. ” Nowhere among the returns 
is there to be found any allusion to the value of 
the college plate, nor do the Commissioners com¬ 
ment upon this omission, for the fault is their 
own. James S. Cotton. 


THE WASHINGTON ACADEMY OP SCIENCES. 

Ip Boston deserves to he regarded as the literary 
centre of the United States, and New York as our 
commercial metropolis, it is equally safe to say 
that Washington is the scientific as well as the 
political capital of the country. In no other city 
of the Union can there be found so many institu¬ 
tions devoted to the pursuit of both practical and 
theoretical science. In support of this statement, 
I need but enumerate the Smithsonian Institution, 
the National Observatory, the Bureaux of the 
Coast Survey, of the Nautical Almanac, of 
Weights and Measures, of Statistics, of Naviga¬ 
tion, and of Steam Engineering; the Patent 
Office, the Census Office, the Hydrographic Office, 
the Signal Corps Office, the Engineer Department 
and the Ordnance Department of the Army, the 
Medical Departments of the Army and Navy, the 
Agricultural Department, the Botanical Gardens, 
the Lighthouse Board, Sec. Sec. And connected 
with these several institutions are found valu¬ 
able special libraries, as well as apparatus and 
collections for the promotion of original re¬ 
search in the walks of science and art to which 
they respectively pertain. It hardly needs to he 
added that in no city of the Uniteil States, con¬ 
sidered in proportion to the number of its inhabi¬ 
tants, can so large a body of men be found ac¬ 
tively engaged in the pursuit of science as in 
Washington; and it gives one pleasure to say 
that, among these scientific workers, a consider¬ 
able number are devoted to original investigation 
in the fields which they are specially called to 
cultivate. 

Among the scientific institutions of Washing¬ 
ton there is, of course, no one which is so widely 
known as the institution built on the foundation 
of the bequest left to the Government of the 
United States by James Smithson, a British sub¬ 
ject (he was the" natural son of the third Duke of 
Northumberland), who died in the year 1829. 
The condition on which the bequest was to take 
effect in favour of the United States did not occur 
until the year 18.35, and it was not until three 
years later that Mr. Rush, the American Minister, 
was. able to deposit the legacy in the Federal 
Treasury at Washington. The proceeds of the 
legacy as thus deposited yielded the sum of 
515,169 dollars—somewhat more than 100,0001. 
By additions made to this sum from the accrued 
interest, it was subsequently raised to 655,000 
dollars, and in the year 1846 the Institution was 
formally organised by Act of Congress, and placed 
under the direction of Professor Joseph Henrv, 
the most eminent scientific man in the United 
States. 

By the terms of his will Smithson had be¬ 
queathed his property to the United States of 
America, “ to found, at Washington, under the 
name of the Smithsonian Institution, an establish¬ 
ment for the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
among men.” There were no other guiding words 
to regulate the disposition that should be made of 
his bequest, but Professor Henrv in his conduct 
of the institution has consistently maintained that 
these words point to the erection of an establish¬ 
ment which was designed by the testator for the 
benefit of all mankind, and that it should be 
equally devoted to the increase and to the diffusion 
of knowledge in all departments of onquiry. And 
under his wise and efficient direction the annual 
income of the fund has been devoted in the first 
place to the increase of knowledge in all depart¬ 
ments, by the promotion of original research in 
each, and then to the dissemination of any and 
all scientific gains thus acquired, by means of the 
press, under the form of “ Transactions,” “ Collec¬ 
tions,” “Reports,” or “Contributions.” 


The policy thus impressed on the Institution 
has now been in operation more than a quarter of 
a century, and has yielded results which sufficiently 
confirm its wisdom. By a judicious expenditure 
of the small revenues annually placed at nis com¬ 
mand, Professor Henry has been able to touch 
the springs of original investigation in almost 
every department of scientific research, and the 
positive results of these investigations bave been 
diffused throughout the whole civilised world by 
the valuable publications issued under the auspices 
and in the name of the Institution. In determi¬ 
ning the appropriations to different objects of 
research, the advice of persons of established repu¬ 
tation in the different branches of scientific pursuit 
is sought by the Director, and in all cases, before 
an article, memoir, or contribution is accepted for 
publication, it is referred to a commission of 
experts, who report upon its fitness for adoption 
bv the Institution as containing an addition to 
the existing stock of knowledge in the depart¬ 
ment to which it belongs. In the field of natural 
history it has been the established usage of the 
Director to make large collections of specimens 
illustrating the fauna and flora of the American 
continents, and then to make these specimens up 
into sets for distribution to scientific and educa¬ 
tional institutions in all parts of the world. 

From the last annual report made by Professor 
Ilenry to Congress, I cite the following para¬ 
graphs :— 


[ which may be freely offered by their authors in 
the absence of any other channel for the communi¬ 
cation of their labours to the scientific public. In 
this way the Institution offers itself as a medium 
for the publication and dissemination of works 
possessing an inestimable value to scientific 
students, but which, through being addressed to 
a “ fit audience though few,” would otherwise 
entirely fail of publication, because their uu- 
remunerative character, considered in a financial 
point of view, would leave them a prey to “ dumb 
forgetfulness ” if they were compelled to depend 
ou the ordinary resources of publishers engaged in 
the book trade. 

The publications of the past year, as stated in 
the last Annual Report of Profeasor Ilenry, em¬ 
brace tables and results of the precipitation of 
rain and snow in the United States, and at some 
stations in adjacent parts of North America, 
and in Central and South America. In the words 
of Professor Henry:— 

“This memoir is one of a series embodying tHo 
results of all tho labours of the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion in regard to the meteorology of the United 
States. These will include not only all the observa¬ 
tions which have been made under its own direction, 
but also the discussion of all that has been made by 
other parties. Tho whole series will embrace the 
tabulation and discussion of observations ou the tem¬ 
perature. atmosphoric pressure, direction and force of 
the wind, moisture of tho air, and miscellaneous 
phenomena.” 


“One prominent maxim of the Institution has 
been • co-operation not monopoly,’ and another, ‘in 
all cases, as far ns possible, not to occupy ground 
especially cultivated by other establishments,’ or, in 
other words, not to expend the money of the bequest 
in doing that for which provision could bo obtained 
through other means. To gratify men of literature 
as well as to advance an important branch of know¬ 
ledge, from the first much attention has been given to 
anthropology, including linguistics, antiquities, and 
everything which tends to reconstruct the history of 
man in the past: this being a common ground on 
which tho man of letters ami of science couid meet as 
harmonious collaborators. 

“From the foregoing sketch it will bo evident that 
tho theory of tho Institution is that of an ideal 
establishment for the collection of facts, the elabora¬ 
tion of these into general principles, and a diffusion of 
the results among men of every race and of every 
clime. That an institution of this character, in which 
tho accumulation of ideas and not merely of material 
objects is tho great end, should not have been pro¬ 
perly appreciated at first in a country so eminently 
practical ns ours is not surprising. But we aro happy 
in knowing it has been from year to year growing in 
public estimation, and wo aro encouraged to cherish 
tho belief that it will not only realize the ideas of the 
benevolent founder of the Institution, but also servo 
as an example of imitation, while the errors which 
may have been committed will also be of service ill an 
opposite way.” 

Tho publications of tho Institution fall under 
three categories : The Annual Reports made by the 
Director to Congress; the Miscellaneous Collec¬ 
tions, and the Contributions to Knowledge. The 
first, besides giving a popular resume of the opera¬ 
tions of the establishment, its expenditures, con¬ 
dition, &c., contain valuable translations from 
works not generally accessible to American stu¬ 
dents, reports of lectures, memoirs, extracts from 
correspondence, &c. The Miscellaneous Collec¬ 
tions are composed of works intended to facilitate 
the study of natural history, meteorology, Sec., and 
are particularly designed to aid individuals who 
may be engaged in special studies under any one 
of these heads. It is the aim of the Institution, 
by these means, to increase the number as well as 
to facilitate the labours of persons engaged in those 
studies as specialists. Tue volumes known as 
Contributions to Knowledge consist of memoirs 
supposed to contain positive additions to science, 
resting on original research initiated or promoted 
by the Institution, except in the case of indepen¬ 
dent works whose publication is assumed by the 
Director because of their ascertained merit, and 


Another work, that of Dr. Horatio 0. Wood, 
of Philadelphia, treats of “ Fresh-water Algae,” 
and forms a complement to the great work of Dr. 
Harvey on the Marine Algae, as published by the 
Institution in the year 1858. The memoir em¬ 
braces all families of the fresh-water Algae ex¬ 
cept the Diatomaceae, which are so numerous as 
to constitute in themselves a special object of 
study. 

Another investigation embraced in the last pub¬ 
lications of the Institution is a contribution to tho 
science of Tides, by Mr. William Farrel, of the 
United States Coast Survey. 

Believing that most of the hitherto unexplained 
apparent anomalies in the tides are due to the 
friction of the water on the surface of the earth, 
the author has given special attention to the ell Vets 
of this in all the various cases, not only on the 
hypothesis of its being in direct proportion to the 
velocity but also as the square of the velocity. 

In forming his tidal theory Mr. Farrel makes 
comparisons 

“ with tlio extended series of observations of tho 
United States Coast Survey, and with the results ob¬ 
tained ly the Tidal Committee of tile British Associa¬ 
tion from tile analysis of tidal observations of various 
ports by means of tho harmonic method of analysis. 
The memoir also contains the discussion of the pub¬ 
lished scries of observations of the French Govern¬ 
ment at Brest, with a comparison of tho results with 
theory, and a chapter on the retardation of the earth’s 
rotation on account of the tides, and its efftvt upon 
the apparent secular variation of the moon's motion 
in its orbit,” 

Of the great and laborious investigation insti¬ 
tuted by Professor Simon Newcombe, of the 
National Observatory, into the orbit of Uranus, 
as given by the Smithsonian Institution to the 
astronomical world, I need not speak more par¬ 
ticularly, that work having already received tho 
highest applause which can be bestowed on its 
learned and distinguished author. 

The Smithsouian Institution having collected 
large numbers of vocabularies of the several 
Indian languages of North America, these mate¬ 
rials have been placed in the hands of Mr. George 
Gibbs, for critical study, that they may vield 
their proper contingent to current ethnological and 
linguistic science. 

Professor Theodore Gill, an eminent naturalist 
connected with the Smithsonian Institution, has 
prepared three catalogues to facilitate the re¬ 
arrangement of the collections of the National 
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Museum in Washington. One treats of the 
arrangement of the families of molluscs, referred 
to in previous reports; another of the arrange¬ 
ment of the families of mammals; and a third of 
the arrangement of the families of fishes. A 
large demand has been made for these catalogues 
for the arrangement of other museums and col¬ 
lections. 

The National Academy of Sciences, whose pro¬ 
ceedings at its annual meeting, held in this city 
earh - in the month of April last, I reported to 
you at some length, has recently closed its inter¬ 
mediate session at Philadelphia, where interesting 
papers were read on many scientific subjects. 
Among these I can only indicate for special re¬ 
mark, without, however, intending any reflec¬ 
tion on other memoirs which, for want of space, 

I must pass over in silence, the papers of Professor 
Elias Loomis on the “ Results derived from an 
Examination of the United States Weather Maps 
for 1872 and 1873; ” of Professor Alfred II. Mayer 
on “ The Composite Nature of the Electric Dis¬ 
charge ; ” of Professor Charles A. Schott on “ The 
Secular Change of the Magnetic Declination in the 
United States and adjacent Countries of North 
America; ” and of Professor Henry on “ The Effect 
of Wind upon Sound-Waves.” 

The discussion contained in the last-named 
paper relates to a most interesting question raised 
with regard to the propagation of sound, where 
the problem is complicated with considerations 
derived from the presence of contrary winds as 
well as of fogs ; and Professor Henry controverts 
some of the recent conclusions reached by Professor 
Tyndall in his kindred experiments on the waves of 
sound. Professor Tyndall, in seeking to account 
fir the variable rate of the transmission of sound, 
and the apparently contradictory effect at times of 
the wind's action, refers the phenomena to a floecu- 
lent condition of the atmosphere produced by the 
mingling of air and vapour, and by patches of air 
of different temperature. On this induction Pro¬ 
fessor Henry spoke as follows:— 

“Fag has boon shown to liavo no apparent effect on 
the penetrating power of sound. A sound has been 
hoard twenty-five miles through a dense fog. .Snow 
storms have no effect. Vapour in the air could not, 
therefore, produce the phenomena, as Tyndall supposes. 
The fault with Tyndall's experiments was that they 
were all made in one direetion. and from these partial 
experiments ho derived his theory of the acoustic 
opacity of the atmosphere. Last summer ho (Pro¬ 
fessor Henry) placed a large steam trumpet on a 
steamer. The wind was from the west, and the 
trumpet was pointed northward. The steamer sailed 
toward the wind and carried the sound only h ) miles, 
but in sailing in a contrary direction tho sound was 
heard for a distance of eight miles. If Professor 
Tyndall had observed the s mnd from one direction 
only, ho would have calls 1 the day opaque; if from 
the other only, ho would liavo concluded it was quite 
clear.” 

The explanation offered by Professor Henry to 
account for the deflections with which sound is 
propagated under the action of variations in the 
direction and intensity of the wind is as follows:— 

“In a river of air of considerable depth moving 
over tho surface of the earth, the lower part moves 
with less velocity on account of friction than tile upper 
part, and consequently the tendency would be to tip 
the sound-wave so as to throw the sound downward 
toward the earth in tho case of tho sound moving in 
the same direction as the wind, and to deflect it upward 
ill case tho movement is ill an opposito direction, 
throwing it into tile air above tho head of the ob¬ 
server.” 

This hypothesis gives, he thinks, a ready explana¬ 
tion of all the phenomena observed, and was fully 
confirmed by a series of experiments which be 
made last summer, and the details of which are 
reported to the Academy with Professor Henry's 
accustomed clearness in tho paper above specified. 

James O. Welling. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

A New Astronomical Photometer .— Professor 
Thury describes, in a paper read before the Socidte 
de Physique et d’Histoire Naturelle of Geneva, a 
modified form of the photometer with variable 
aperture, which he has applied successfully to the 
determination of the brightness of stars. The 
principle on which this instrument depends is, 
that the apparent brightness of a star varies 
with the aperture of the telescope, and M. Thury's 
contrivance consists in a diaphragm composed 
of sixteen rectangular plates of metal arranged 
radially in a circle, and sliding to and from 
the centre by a pin moving in a spiral slot 
cut in each, so that they all approach the centre 
equally, and form a nearly circular aperture 
of variable size. In this way the aperture could 
lie reduced till the star (if not too bright) was ex¬ 
tinguished, and the aperture of the diaphragm 
when this occurred would he a measure of the 
star's brightness. This is the method which 
has ordinarily been employed in photometry, 
nnd is known as tlie method by extinction. 
One great objection to it is that the disc of the 
star increases as the aperture is diminished, the 
result of the wave of light being limited by the 
object glass to a small portion of a spherical sur¬ 
face. To get over this difficulty, or rather to 
keep this variation within moderate limits, M. 
Thury never reduces the aperture below 28 mm., 
which, with an object glass of 121 mm. to start 
with,diminishes the light to one-twentieth. Where 
smaller apertures would be required, he views the 
star's image as reflected from a plane surface of 
glass at an angle of 45°, the brightness of such an 
image being only one-twentieth of what it is 
when viewed directly; a second reflection of the 
same kind reduces the light to one four-hundredth 
of its original brightness, so that M. Thury is able 
to measure any star which is not more than eight 
thousand times as bright as the faintest star 
visible in his telescope. The brightest stars are, 
however, out of his range; thus, Sirius requires 
the aperture to be reduced to 4 mm. to extinguish 
its light. 

Another difficulty is the comparison of stars of 
different colours ; hut though such observations do 
not appear satisfactory to the observer, the results 
for any one individual are more accordant than 
might be expected, Fraunhofer and others having 
found that after a lit tle practice, measures of the 
relative brightness at different parts of the spec¬ 
trum might be made with tolerable accuracy, 
though doubtless different observers would differ 
greatly in their estimates. Tho question, however, 
of the colour of stars can be satisfactorily treated, 
though not on the principle adopted by M. Thury. 
As the base of the scale of magnitudes, Professor 
Thury proposes the faintest star visible to the 
naked eye, and to eliminate errors of observation 
he suggests that the mean of a considerable 
number should be taken, which comes to the 
same thing as the plan adopted by previous ob¬ 
servers of selecting a number of sixth magnitude 
stars: in his scale each magnitude would be twice 
as bright as the one below; but though this 
ratio is proposed on account of its convenience, 
it is not really so simple as the ratio 2'512 
(proposed by Pogson), the logarithm of this num¬ 
ber, required for calculating the magnitude, being 
04, making a first magnitude star exactly 100 
times as bright as a sixth, and a second magnitude 
100 times as bright as a seventh, and so on ; and 
further agreeing with the relative brightness of 
first and sixth magnitude stars on the usual scale, 
as found by Sir W. Ilerschel. M. Thury does not 
give any of bis observations, but contents himself 
with discussing the theory of the photometer with 
variable aperture. 

Eclipse of the Sun .—The beginning and end of 
the eclipse of October 10 were observed by Secchi 
with the spectroscope directed to the sun’s limb 
in the ordinary way, so as to see the black moon 
advancing over the chromosphere, as an experiment 


on the applicability of this method to the Transit 
of Venus, the object in that case being to observe 
the external contact with the sun’s limb, which 
cannot be done accurately unless the advancing 
planet can be seen outside the sun on the chromo¬ 
sphere. 

The results obtained by Secchi are given in the 
Bullettino Meteorologico del Colleyio Romano, the 
conclusion being that his method of using a prism 
in front of the spectroscope, so as to throw a 
prismatic image of the sun on the slit, is better, 
as it allows the whole of the sun to be seen, the 
red light from one part, the yellow from another, 
the blue from another, and so on, falling on the 
slit and being afterwards spread out by the spec¬ 
troscope, so that the corresponding parts of the 
sun appear at the red, yellow, and blue parts of 
the spectrum, and an image is thus formed in 
which the different points appear of different 
colours, the chromosphere being seen when the 
adjustment is such that the limb of the sun is 
seen at the part of the spectrum corresponding to 
the red line of hydrogen. In this way the diffi¬ 
culty of placing the slit exactly at the point of 
contact is avoided, though Secehi's method re¬ 
quires a more powerful instrument and very per¬ 
fect- prisms. But with either method it is 
necessarv, as appears from the observations of 
this eclipse, that the skv he quite free from 
light cirrus clouds, which are the worst enemies 
of the spectroscopist. 

If the telegram from Japan is to be trusted, it 
seems that Venus has been seen passing over the 
sun’s corona, outside the limb, presumably without 
the use of any spectroscope; but further explana¬ 
tion of this is required. 

The Tail of Cor/gia's Comet. —Mr. Cleveland 
Abbe, of Washington, has communicated to the 
As/ronomische Nachrichten a series of careful eye 
observations of the tail of Coggia's comet, ex¬ 
tending from June 18 to July 22, the positions 
and breadths of sections at different distances 
from the head being given, as well as the length. 
These positions and the careful notes which ac¬ 
company them will give the means of deciding 
several interesting questions—such as, whether the 
tail pointed directly away from the sun; how 
much it was curved; and whether this curvature 
changed—matters which have a very important 
hearing on the question of the physical nature of 
comets. 

Spectra of Stars .—From his examination of-the 
spectra of stars, Professor d‘Arrest has come to 
the conclusion that colour cannot he taken as a 
certain indication of the nature of the spectrum, 
and that the connexion between colour and tem¬ 
perature, though not improbable, has not been 
satisfactorily established ; while the assertion that 
the red stars are older than the yellow, and tlie 
yellow than the white, is, according to M. 
d’Arrest, entirely without foundation. The 
spectroscopic examination of stars which M. 
d'Airest lias made at Copenhagen has resulted in 
increasing the number of stars of .Secchi’s third 
tvpe threefold. These stars are distinguished by 
channelled spectra, indicating that their tempera¬ 
ture is so low that combination of the elements in 
their atmospheres has taken place. M. d’Arrest's 
observations are given in the Astronomische Nach¬ 
richten, Nos. 2,009 and 2,015. 

Solar Photography. —Dr. Lohse calls attention 
to a very simple method of obtaining photographs 
of the sun without the use of an instantaneous 
slide or photographic chemicals. In the ordinary 
method an exposure of a few thousandths of a 
second is given, atjd the latent image developed 
afterwards; but if the exposure he a thousand 
times as long, i.e., a few seconds, an image will he 
obtained without development, as was done in the 
earliest photographic processes, though in the case 
of the sun a comparatively long exposure is rather 
an advantage than otherwise. Dr. Lohse uses the 
ordinary paper for photographic printing, sensi- 
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tised with chloride of silver, which he has found 
by the experience of several years to give very 
good results. 

Photographing the Perl Pays. —Dr. II. C. Vogel 
has extended his researches on the effect of adding 
colouring matter to ordinary collodion for photo¬ 
graphy. Some time ago he found that the pre¬ 
sence of a substance such as corallin, which 
absorbs red rays of a certain refrangibility, ren¬ 
dered the bromide of silver sensitive to those 
rays, a discovery which seems likely to be 
of the greatest importance in photography, the 
great defect in photographs being that red and 
yellow come out black. Dr. II. 0. Vogel now 
finds that the sensitiveness to the red rays de¬ 
creases as the quantity of corallin is increased, 
which he supposes to result from the absorption 
of a thick layer of the colouring matter being so 
great that the red light does not reach the particles 
in contact with the bromide of silver, while with 
a thin film these particles take up the red vibra¬ 
tions and communicate them to tho bromide of 
silver, causing a partial decomposition of the 
latter, which forms the Latent image to be after¬ 
wards rendered visible by the further decomposi¬ 
tion produced bv the developer. 

With this sensitiveness to red rays there is a 
marked decrease of sensitiveness to the green and 
blue rays, so that the chemical action is more 
nearly equalised for the different parts of the 
spectrum. 

Greenwich Observations .—Tho Greenwich Vo¬ 
lume of Observations made in 1872 has just been 
published. It is generally similar to its predeces¬ 
sors, the only special feature being some litho¬ 
graphed tracings of the photographic registers of 
magnetic elements and earth-currents of elec¬ 
tricity on February 4, 1872—-a day remarkable 
for a magnificent display of aurora and for great 
disturbance of the magnetic needle, accompanied 
by earth-currents of electricity which interrupted 
telegraphic operations all over the kingdom. 

Transit of Venus .—A telegram received from 
M. Struve this week announces that the Transit 
of Venus has been successfully observed at the 
very important station of Nertschinsk, in Siberia, 
with the heliometer and 4-inch telescope ; and also 
at Teheran and Kiakhta, where a photoheliograph 
and a 4-iueh telescope were erected; and, further, 
that the photographs taken at Port Fossiet have 
proved satisfactory when developed—an operation 
which, with the dry plate process adopted, mav 
be performed at any convenient time after the 
exposure. 

Observations of the Satellites of Uranus and 
Neptune .—The great refractor of the Washington 
Observatory, of 20 inches aperture, has been used 
by Professor Newcomb and other observers to de¬ 
termine the positions of the satellites of Uranus 
and Neptune, which are too faint to be seen in any 
but the very largest telescopes. Sir W. Herschel 
with his great 40-feet reflector repeatedly observed 
the two outer satellites, but though he is believed 
to have seen the two inner, it was only once or 
twice under exceptionally favourable circum¬ 
stances, and he did not recognise their existence as 
satellites, so that the credit of discovering these 
two was left to Mr. Lassell with his reflector of 4 
feet aperture in the pure sky of Malta. The ex¬ 
cellence of the Washington telescope is shown by 
the fact that the two outer satellites of Uranus are 
visible when the central part of the object-glass is 
cut off by a central screen of 20 inches diameter, 
leaving a ring only 3 inches wide. 

Phenomena seen during Eclipses of the Sun .—In 
the eclipse of October 10, Mr. Brett, who observed 
at Guernsey with a three-inch refractor, noticed a 
ray of light from the cusp of the sun just at the 
instant that a deep notch or valley on the moon’s 
limb came to the cusp, a phenomenon which he had 
seen previously in the eclipse of December 22, 
1870. He considers that this may arise from re¬ 
flection from the moon's surface, the light having 
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been first bent down very slightly by the refrac¬ 
tion of the very rare lunar atmosphere, which 
would be sensibly confined to the deepest valleys. 

A New Obsen-atory in South America. —M. 
Gonzalez, the Director of the National Observa¬ 
tory of Columbia, is about to establish a private 
observatory for astronomical physics at Bogota, 
at an altitude of 10,000 feet, and nearly on the 
equator, a most favourable situation for tho ap¬ 
plication of the spectroscope to the sun and planets, 
as they may there be observed in the zenith, while 
the observatory will be removed above the grosser 
portion of the atmosphere. 


M. IlAEkvv's paper “ On the Pseudo-Turanians 
of Mesopotamia ” will probably mark the beginning 
of an important controversy. The paper was read 
before the Aeademie des Inscriptions et Belles- 
Lettres, and ifwe may judge fromabstractspublished 
in the French journals, it is a decided challenge 
addressed to the small but valiant army of Cunei¬ 
form scholars. M. Halts vy denies in toto the exist¬ 
ence of an Accadian language unconnected with 
the Semitic dialects of Assyria and Babylon. He 
protests against the use of any Turanian dialect as 
a key to the decipherment of Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions ; he denies, in fact, any scientific value to a 
number of works published during the last ten 
years by some of our most distinguished Assyrio- 
logues. Ilis paper is divided into three parts. In 
the first M. 11 albvy examines the linguistic re¬ 
semblances which have been supposed to exist 
between the so-called Accadian lane mice and some 
of the Ugro-Finnish dialects, and he shows that the 
phonetic system of the Accadian inscriptions differs 
completely from that of the Ural-Altaic family, 
that the grammar and the vocabulary of the Tura¬ 
nians are diametrically opposed to all we know of 
the language of the people of Accad. In the 
second part M. Halevy tries to find out whether 
there are any traces in Mesopotamia of the former 
existence of a non-Semitic race, conquered by in¬ 
vaders who afterwards founded tho Second 
Babylonian Empire. He sums up by saying that 
the oldest works of art discovered in Ohaldaea 
bear the impress of a purely Semitic genius; that 
the geographical names of Mesopotamia show no 
traces whatever of a non-Semitic race; and that 
the traditions preserved by sacred and profane 
writers, and by the cuneiform documents them¬ 
selves, are opposed to any theory that would as- 
cribo the foundation of the first Babylonian 
Empire to any race but that of the Assyro- 
Babylonians. In the third part M. Halevy ex¬ 
amines the characters of the Accadian idiom, and 
tries to show that the texts are purely figurative. 
His arguments are as follows:— 

1. The principle followed in Accadian of rein¬ 
forcing an action by the repetition of a radical, is 
entirely in accordance with the spirit of the 
Semitic languages. 

2. In Accadian one sign is frequently replaced 
by another, possessing an analogous ideographic 
power, and differing only in its phonetic form. 

3. This takes place particularly with regard to 
the termination of the plural of nouns. 

4. The only numeral in Accadian of which the 
pronunciation is certain, viz. me, hundred, is clearly 
Semitic. 

5. The pronouns in Accadian have a clearly 
figurative character. Thus, the demonstrative 
pronoun bi does not change in the plural, because 
the monogram by which it is expressed conveys 
the collective idea of double. The personal pro¬ 
nouns have each different types, representing re¬ 
spectful or humble epithets, which take the place 
of the real pronouns of tho spoken language. The 
reflexive pronoun is im (glory), copied from the 
Assyrian. The relative pronoun sa (for things) is 
written as in Assyrian, and Accadian scholars are 
wrong in pronouncing it gar, in order to remove 
the affinity, which is palpable. 

6. The little that is known of the Accadian verb 
shows that it follows the modifications of the 


Assyrian verb. It has the same number of tenses 
and voices; it has real verbal voices like those of 
the Semitic languages; nay, certain ambiguities 
in Assyrian are slavishly reproduced by corre¬ 
sponding expressions in Accadian. If on some 
points the Accadian verb seems to follow its own 
wav, this is due to difficulties arising from the 
incorporation of suffixes used in the spoken lan¬ 
guages which the scribes could not pass over in 
the figurative writing. Besides, that writing 
assumed verv soon a sacred character, and was 
cultivated with great care, even independently of 
the spoken language. The Babylonian priests 
considered the figurative system as the language 
of the gods and spirits. This explains the law of 
euphony, which determines the grouping of the 
signs of pronouns and prepositions in accordance 
with the termination of the preceding word. 

7. The Accadian employs many prepositions 
copied from Assyrian. 

8. The Accadian employs the Assyrian copula 
ua. The adverb is formed by means of a prepo¬ 
sition signifying within, or by the addition of tho 
suffix of the 3rd person, again as in Assvrian. 

0. With regard to the vocabulary, M. Halevy 
shows that in tho so-called Accadian texts everv 
Assyrian expression has one or more equivalents, 
not only for ordinary conceptions, but also for the 
proper names of gods, men, countries, towns, 
mountains, and rivers. There are numerous ex¬ 
amples with regard to proper names, and the ex¬ 
planation which M. Halevy offers is that thev 
are not different names, but only different signs 
intended for the same name. 

M. Halevy sums up against the theory which 
ascribes the invention of the cuneiform alphabet to 
the Turanians, and treats the admission of a Tu¬ 
ranian foundation for the civilisation of tho 
Assyro-Babylonians as a gratuitous hypothesis, 
fraught with serious danger to the progress of all 
historical and philological studies. 

We have no doubt that such a challenge will 
not long remain unanswered. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Philological Society. —( Friday , Dec. 4.) 

Rev. Dr. R. Morris, President, in the Chair. A 
paper by Mr. J. F. Stanford was read, on “Angli¬ 
cised Foreign Words and Phrases” from the time 
of Chaucer to the present day. The paper was 
accompanied by a list of 300 foreign words and 
phrases in illustration of the writer's object. It 
would appear that we have enriched our language 
with words taken from nineteen different languages, 
including Chinese. The writer of the paper lias 
finished his articles on about 6,000 foreign words 
and phrases, and expects to complete his work with 
about 13,000 more. 


Physical Society. — (Saturday, Dec. 5.) 

Dr. J. II. Gladstone, F.R.S., President, in tho 
Chair. Mr. T. llearson, of the Royal Naval Col¬ 
lege, described and exhibited the Strophmneter, an 
instrument for measuring and indicating speed of 
rotation. The indications depend on the changes 
of form of a parallelogram, formed by four equal 
double links, which revolves about one of its 
diagonals. The centrifugal force due to rotation 
tends to make the angles of the parallelogram 
which do not lie in the axis of rotation move 
away from the axis and from each other, and thus 
shorten the distance between the other two 
angles, which are pressed apart by a spiral 
spring. Thus, as tho velocity of rotation varies, 
the ratio of the forces, acting along the two 
diagonals varies, and so the shape of the paral¬ 
lelogram changes. One of the angles which 
lie in the axis of rotation is fixed to the 
revolving spindle, while the other is capable 
of motion along the spindle, and the move¬ 
ments of this are communicated to a pointer 
v\ hich indicates on a graduated circle. The essen- 
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tial novelty of the instrument consists in the 
means by which it is made to show the average 
speed for some moderate number of revolutions, 
instead of the speed at each instant, which, 
even in a machine that' is running steadily on 
the whole, is often liable to considerable and 
rapid variations. This is effected, partly by 
putting a heavy fly-wheel on the axle of the 
jointed parallelogram, and partly by using a spe¬ 
cially contrived friction-gearing to give motion to 
this axle, whereby changes of velocity in the 
machine are only gradually communicated to the 
strophometer. Mr. Hearson finds that the length 
of the diameter about which the parallelogram 
rotates is connected with the speed in a manner 
expressed bv the formula 


where n is the number of revolutions per minute, 
l the extreme length of the axis of rotation sup¬ 
posing the sides all to become parallel, x the dif¬ 
ference between the actual length and the extreme 
length, and k a constant factor. In accordance 
with this formula, the speed is nearly propor¬ 
tional to the value of x, except when this is 
very small or very great.—Professor G. 0. Poster 
exhibited an arrangement for making visible to a 
class the magnitude of any small motion, such as 
that produced by the expansion of solid bodies by 
heat. A piece of glass, with a short scale of 
millimetres engraved upon it, is attached to the 
body whose motion is to be measured, so that the 
length of the scale is parallel to tho direction 
of motion. If a powerful beam of light is allowed 
to traverse the glass, a magnified image of the 
scale can be thrown on a screen by means 
of a lens, and the amount of motion is then 
indicated in millimetres by the number of 
divisions that pass a fixed mark on the screen, 
the fractions of one division being estimated 
by eye. In order, however, to make tho estima¬ 
tion of fractions of a division more accurate, a scalo 
of equal parts is drawn upon the screen, and the 
distance and magnifying power are so adjusted that 
the fixed scale drawn on the screen serves as a 
vernier for reading the moveable scale formed by 
the optical image of the graduation on the glass. 
The application of the method was illustrated by 
using it for determining the coefficients of linear 
expansion of iron and brass. For convenience, the 
metals were employed in the form of tubes, winch 
were heated or cooled by allowing a current of 
steam or of cold water to flow through them, it 
being assumed that in this way the temperature 
became sufficiently uniform for the purpose of a 
lecture demoustration. Measurements made during 
the meeting gave results which were fair approxi¬ 
mations to the values given in the books for the 
expansion of the metals used. 


Royal Astronomical Society (Friday, Dec. 11). 
Professor Adams, the President, in a few ap¬ 
propriate words, expressed the regret with which 
the Council had heard of the death of their Assis¬ 
tant Secretary, Mr. John Williams, who had held 
that office for twenty-eight years. Sir George 
Airy read to the meeting the telegrams which 
had been received from the various Transit of 
A enus expeditions, the substance of which was 
given in the Academy last week. He afterwards 
read part of a paper (not yet completed) on the 
treatment of the difl'erent classes of observations 
of the Transit of Venus, the chief point being that 
the system must be such that every observation 
should contribute its proper quota to tho result, a 
large number of equations involving symbolical 
corrections to the position of Venus and to the 
assumed value of the Sun's parallax being formed, 
one from each observation or measure of a photo¬ 
graph, and the values of those corrections which 
best satisfy all the observations, obtained by the 
method of least squares. 

Mr. Berthon described an “equestrian equatorial,” 
so called from the circumstance of the telescone 


ridiny above the declination axis. This instru¬ 
ment had been made under his supervision for 
Mr. Evans, of Wimbledon, and though making 
no pretensions to great accuracy, the mounting 
was stated to be remarkably steady and well 
adapted to a Newtonian reflector of 12 inches 
aperture, the size adopted in Mr. Evans’s 
equatorial, which was exhibited to the meeting. 
Mr. Knobel then described a simple contrivance 
for varying tho aperture of a telescope so as 
to determine photometrically the magnitudes of 
stars on the well-known plan of reducing the 
aperture till the star is extinguished. Mr. Iinobel 
adopts the form of an equilateral triangle for the 
aperture, but this, though convenient mechani¬ 
cally, is open to the grave objection that instead 
of the disk and concentric rings formed by dif¬ 
fraction at a circular aperture, a six-rayed star is 
tile result of a triangular opening. 

Mr. Runkin read a paper in which he gave the 
resuits of a comparison of the transit observations 
of the sun's first and second limbs made by the 
different Greenwich observers, from which it 
appeared that there was great personality in 
this respect, so that the time of passage of the 
centre deduced from those of the two limbs 
was affected to the exteut of 0‘T2, when the 
results obtained bv the two extreme observers 
were compared, one of these observers systemati¬ 
cally making the errors of the tables O'-12 (equiva¬ 
lent to 2") greater than the other. This agreed 
with what Mr. Duukiu had found previously in 
the case of the moon, and there was no doubt that 
such a personality would introduce a considerable 
error into the determination of longitudes bv the 
method of moon culminators; an error of 2" in 
the position of the moon's centre producing an 
error of 4‘ in the resulting longitude. Mr. Dunkin 
further stated, in reply' to a remark by Professor 
Adams, that the Astronomer Koval was so iiu- 
ressed with the importance of this matter in its 
earing on the longitudes of the Transit of Venus 
stations, that he was having a transit instrument 
erected for the determination of this personality'in 
the case of the Transit of Venus observers. 


London Anthropological Society (Friday, 
Dec. 11). 

Dr. Charnock, F.S.A., President, in the Chair. 
The papers read were: 1. “On the Hunebedden 
or Cromlechs of Dreuthe, Holland,” by Dr. Lubach. 
The Hunebedden, which resemble some of the 
ancient stone erections in Bretagne, contain stone 
weapons, urns, and burnt bones, which are sup¬ 
posed to belong to a pre-Germanic race. The 
author also described certain tumuli containing 
metal weapons, urns, See. 2. “ The Scaphoid 
Skull of a Pole,” by Dr. Isidor Kopernicki. 3. 
“ Crania of the Round Barrows of a Section of the 
Yorkshire Wolds,” by J. R. Mortimer, Esq. 
4. “ On certain Ditliculties in Ancient Theologies 
and Modern Science,” by Dr. Inman. 

Royal Geographical Society ( Monday , 
December 14). 

The paper read at the usual fortnightly meeting 
of the above society on Monday evening was by 
Lieutenant Grandy, on liis recent exploration 
from the west coast of Africa, Before the com¬ 
mencement of the pnper, Sir Henry Rawlinson, 
who was in the chair, related the recent intelli¬ 
gence which had been received from Lieutenant 
Cameron respecting his journey along the west 
coast and southern end of Lake Tanganyika. 
During his cruise Lieutenant Cameron had been 
fortunate enough to solve the mystery which 
had puzzled physical geographers for so long, 
i.e., how the waters of a lake without an 
outlet could remain sweet. It appears now 
that the lake hat sn outlet called Lukuga, 
about five miles south of the islands explored by 
Speke. Livingstone had passed it in the night, on 
his northward journey, and had not proceeded far 
enough to touch it on his return journey. The 
current was only from one to two knots per hour. 


Lieutenant Cameron had followed the course for 
four or five miles, but further progress had been 
stopped by floating grass and large rushes; he had 
hoped to get boals of light draught, and through 
a friendly chief to conduct a successful explora¬ 
tion ; but in this hope he was disappointed, 
through the difficulties of navigation, which re¬ 
quired a large number of natives to cut away the 
grass, and of procuring stores. The outlet led, 
he believed, into the Lualaba, and to identify 
this river with the Congo was, in Lieutenant 
Cameron's opinion, a much more important 
task to accomplish. He had questioned many 
Arabs as to whether the Lualaba flowed into 
tho Albert Xvanza, but they all said it joined the 
Agarawa, while, one declared he had travelled 
along it for fifty-five days from Nyangwe, and 
had eventually reached the sea, where the white 
men had ships and factories. He said the river was 
as broad as Tanganyika and had numerous inhabited 
islands. Cameron, in conclusion, proposed to write 
from Nyangwe and thence strike for the sea. 
After some remarks from the President, Mr. 
Markham proceeded to read the account of Lieu¬ 
tenant Grandv's expedition to relieve Livingstone, 
which had been generously organised by Mr. 
Young, of Kelly, at a cost ot’ 3,000/. Lieutenant 
Grandy left Ambriz for Bembe, the advanced post 
of the Portuguese on the road leading into the 
interior. At Bembe he visited some caves and 
copper mines of interest in the neighbourhood. 
Preparations are being made by the Portuguese 
for abandoning Bembe, a measure which the 
Lieutenant thinks a great misfortune, as at pre¬ 
sent the country is kept open by their presence 
there. After collecting earners he started for the 
south bank of the Congo on April 8. lie was 
well received bv the King of Congo, but found 
much difficulty in obtaining earners, an outbreak 
of small-pox having carried off a large number. 
During his stay in Congo he ascertained that the 
oil-palm grew abundantly, but that it is principally 
used for the distillation of Rn intoxicating liquor. 
The king, however, was struck with samples of 
stearine shown to him, and promised to encourage 
the growth of the palm to that end. The 
india-rubber tree also grows plentifully, but its 
commercial utility is unknown. After numerous 
obstacles Grandy managed to reach Tungive on 
July 17, but here further progress was stopped by 
the King of Makuta, who would allow no passage 
through his dominions. While the Lieutenant 
was preparing to adopt a circuitous route round 
Makuta’s territory, the news of Livingstone's 
death arrived, and together with it the recall of the 
expedition. 

Lieutenant Grandy explained his views with 
regard to the head waters of the Congo, which 
are that they consist of two branches, one of them 
draining Angola to the south, and the other to the 
north, being probably connected with the Lualaba. 
To penetrate the country he considers impossible, 
except with an armed force strong enough to over¬ 
come all opposition. 

The proceedings terminated with the usual vote 
of thanks. 


Linnean Society (Thursday, Dec. 17). 

Dr. G. J. Allman, President, in the Chair 
Sir John Lubbock read a paper “On Bees, Ants' 
and Wasps,” being a continuation of observations 
read before the Linnean Society last year, for the 
purpose of testing the power of communication 
possessed by these insects. When bees were placed 
on honey, if the honey was out of sight and in a 
place not frequented by bees, few, if any, others 
came to it; although those bees which had pos¬ 
session of the honey began to work in the morning 
before the rest, and continued to do so even in 
weather which drove all the rest into the shelter 
of the hive. With reference to the affection which 
bees are said to entertain for one another, the 
author states that though he had repeatedly 
seen them lick a bee which bad smeared herself 
with honey, he never observed them to show the 
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slightest attention to any of their comrades which 
had been drowned in water. So far from manifesting 
any mutual affection, they appear to be thoroughly 
callous and utterly indifferent to one another. 
Their devotion to their queens is generally quoted 
as a most characteristic trait, but appears to be 
of the most limited character. A queen-bee placed 
in a box containing some comb along with a 
number of workers was entirely deserted by them ; 
and when placed close to a number of working 
bees which were passing through a window, they 
took not the slightest notice of her; though when 
afterwards put in the hive she immediately at¬ 
tracted a number of bees. With regard to the 
partiality of bees for certain colours, Sir John 
found, as the result of a number of experiments, 
that they were invariably attracted by honey 
placed on blue in preference to orange paper. On 
one occasion when the papers had been transposed, 
a bee returned to the place where the blue paper 
had previously been, but, observing the change of 
colour, without a moment's hesitation dashed off 
to the blue. lie then proceeded to recount some 
experiments on the sense of smell possessed by 
bees, on their power of recognising their own com¬ 
panions, and on the different occupations of differ¬ 
ent bees, mentioning observations which seem to 
show that the bee? act as nurses during the first 
few weeks of their life, and only subsequently take 
to collecting honey and pollen. He then men¬ 
tioned some experiments on wasps, which show 
that they possess the power ot distinguishing 
colour. In conclusion, lie recorded a number of 
experiments on ants, which seemed to show that, 
whatever may be the case with bees, ants do pos¬ 
sess the power of communicating detailed facts 
to one another. It is remarkable, however, how 
much individual ants appear to differ from one 
another in character. 

The President then read “ A Diagnosis of New 
Hydroids.” 


FINE ART. 

Masterpieces of the Pitti Palace. Photo¬ 
graphed from the Original Paintings by 
Alinari of Florence. (London: Sampson 
Low & Co., 1874.) 

The publishers of this book have done good 
service in the cause of art. The volnme 
before ns contains photographs of twenty of 
the best-known pictures of the Pitti and 
Uffizj Galleries, taken directly from the 
original paintings, and presented to us in all 
their integrity. By this means the terrible 
blemishes which three or four hundred years 
have wrought are of course rendered visible, 
but nnlessthe painting be in a very bad state, 
a faithful reproduction of it is generally' far 
more satisfactory than a photograph from an 
engraving. In the present volume Perngino’s 
Assumption comes out clearest; the rap¬ 
turous expressions of the Madonna and of 
the Saints on earth are admirably reproduced, 
and the whole tone of the picture, except 
where the light blues are rendered by nearly 
pure whites, is wonderfully preserved. Fra 
Filippo Lippi’s Coronation of the Virgin 
comes out fairly. There are upwards of 
sixty figures in this woi*k—mostly portraits 
of Florentines in their holiday' garments, and 
the face of each is distinctly' given. Among 
them is the portrait of the Frate himself, 
holding a scroll bearing the inscription “ Is 
perfecit opus.” Botticelli’s Holy Family 
gives well the expression of the Virgin and 
the HolyChild and some of the attendant 
angels, but it is evident that this picture 
does not hang in a good light for the photo¬ 
grapher. The Madonna in Adoration, by 


Lorenzo di Credi, is painted in colours too 
dark for adequate reproduction, though even 
here the faces are given with much detail. 

But the page which everyone will regard 
with the most enthusiasm contains Raphael’s 
Madonna della Sedia. We suppose that no 
painting in the world has been copied and 
reproduced more often than this. Gara- 
vaglia’s charming engraving is known to 
everyone, but if we seek for a faithful 
transcript of the great painter’s work, we 
can hardly hope for anything better than 
this photograph of Alinari’s. The crack 
in the panel, the contractions of the varnish, 
the spots and blemishes, are, alas ! plainly 
to be seen; hut even in the photograph we 
fail to notice these as wo gaze on the majes¬ 
tic beauty of the Virgin and the unspeakable 
grace of the Child. 

Contrasting with the Madonna della Sedia 
of the Roman period, we have an admirable 
photograph of the simple and lovely Madonna 
del Gran Duca of the Florentine period, and 
another of the more elaborate llaldacchino 
Madonna. The other pictures of the collec¬ 
tion are : Titian’s Flora, Fra Bartolommeo’s 
Resurrection, Andrea del Sarto’s Madonna in 
Glory, Guido’s Sybil and Cleopatra, both ad¬ 
mirably reproduced; St. John, by Carlo 
Dolci, a Holy Family by Bronzino, and a 
Madonna by Murillo. 

It is perhaps only fair to state that this 
charming collection will probably only com¬ 
mend itself to connoisseurs and students of 
art. Admirers of smooth steel engravings 
and worked-up photographs will scarcely 
appreciate its merits. Mary M. Heaton. 


ILLUSTRATED CHRISTMAS DOOR'S. 

Very few of our readers, we fear, remember the 
times of the “ Annuals.” Then it was nearly' 
everyone bought and presented to their friends or 
family one or other of many lovely little books, 
12mo size for the most part, and those who had 
no friends or families bought the Gems, Keepsakes, 
or Landscape Annuals for themselves. In them 
were to he found the latest new poems, by all hut 
the few greatest living poets who lived out of the 
sphere of current literature; and the prose was 
the most varied melange of light and shady litera¬ 
ture—from Thomas Miller, but lately deceased, 
without having attained his reward; or Mrs. S. C. 
Hall, who is still writing as excellently as then, to 
the Rev. Edward Irving or Lord Normanby. And 
the illustrations were all as novel as the literature, 
and showed what the majority of the leading 
painters had been doing iu the way of invention 
during the year, and where the landscape men 
had been sketching: and all these prints were en¬ 
graved in the most lovely wav by a school of mi¬ 
niature engravers now utterly vanished and gone. 

Wluit a different sight is the editor's table at 
the “ festive season ” to-day. The majority of the 
volumes to he now considered as the successors of 
the Annuals are much more ambitious in size, 
of a splendour demoralising to the sense, not at 
all like the watered silk or stamped leather of the 
former time, and for the most part they are books 
professing great things, dealing with the most im¬ 
portant subjects in the history of art, hut in nine 
cases out of ten they have been merely made to 
suit the illustrations, which have been intimate 
acquaintances from time immemorial. Such is a 
large class, but there are various classes. What 
does the reader think of a hook of extracts, called 
From Dawr. to Sunrise: or, Gleams from the Poets 
of Twelve Centuries, which is, nevertheless, a 
treasure house of pretty woodcuts to popularise 
the Gleams P Or the vaguely ecstatic title of Beau¬ 


tiful Pictures, which one would say is devised for 
the exclusive attraction of the outsiders, whose 
apprehension of a picture is only to be qualified 
by the three degrees of comparison as to its attrac¬ 
tions in the way of “ beauty.” But there is a 
third order on our table, and that is, such works 
as have a subject of their own of something like 
original and permanent interest, earning their 
right to he classed with the others only bv 
the luxurious style of printing, illustration”, and 
binding. 

()ne of the very best of these, a hook that proves 
itself at once to be the result of loving study and 
complete acquaintance with the subject, and so 
deserving a very large share of success, is Life on 
the Upper Thames, hv II. II. Robertson, published 
by Virtue, Spalding, and Go. This has been, no 
doubt, partly printed before in the AH Journal, 
and the pictures iu it partly seen there also, ono 
of them, representing a girl steering a barge called 
The Pride of the Thames, has been made public 
enough by posters nearly as large as life ; hut this 
only proves its popularity, and both literature and 
art show us the work of a living mau of culti¬ 
vation in the full enjoyment of the scenes he 
describes, infinitely more interesting than thou¬ 
sand times repeated Rembrandts and Raphael's 
Madonnas, with information about them thread¬ 
bare before one was horn. The next hook we take 
up is another edition, elaborately decorated, of 
Kehle's Christian Year, published by Cassell, Petter, 
and Galpin. This cycle of lyrical compositions, 
although of really moderate intrinsic value, has 
become so associated with the Church of England 
services, and so general a favourite, that any 
number of new editions succeed. The present is 
profusely adorned both with picture illustrations 
and ornamental borders; the majority of these, 
we think, American in origin. The taste in design 
of this kind, borders and purely decorative headings 
and tail-pieces, on the other side of the Atlantic, is 
really the most absurd muddle of intricacy ever yet 
seen in the world. To call it bizarre or florid, to 
apply to it, '.indeed, any word that might he 
implied to a work of art, is out of the question. 
The American artist at this moment does not 
know one style or ornament from another, but yet 
he designs. Nevertheless, we fauev this edition 
may very exactly meet the aesthetic requirements 
of a very large class. Military and Religious Life 
in the Middle Ayes and at the Renaissance, by Paul 
Lacroix, has been just issued by Chapman and 
Ilall, aud may, by externals, he treated as a 
Christmas hook. It is as excellently and pro¬ 
fusely illustrated as were the previous volumes on 
“Arts"and on the civil life ‘‘Manners and Cus¬ 
toms,” with about 400 woodcuts and seventeen 
very perfect chromolithographs. Unhappily, the 
section “ Religious Life ” gives M. Lacroix an 
opportunity for exhibiting his extreme partisan 
attachment to anything papal, and the anonymous 
translator seconds him apparently. Thus, he in¬ 
troduces a chapter on the Inquisition rather un¬ 
necessarily, in which he eulogises that blessed 
institution for having kept Spain pure, without 
seeing that it kept Spain hack till that country is 
now hut half civilised. This chapter is mainly 
illustrated by cuts exhibiting the cruelties prac¬ 
tised by Huguenots and other reformers on Catho¬ 
lics in France and the Low Countries! 

Coming to the artistic works that now form the 
regular corps of gift-hooks, we lind Messrs. Virtue, 
Spalding, and Co. in great force, as well as Messrs. 
Chatto and Windus. Pictures by Pity, with Re¬ 
script ions mid a Biographical Sketch, by W. Cosmo 
Monkhouse, and Pictures big Italian Masters, 
Greater and Lesser, with an essay on the division 
of Italian art into schools which may he really of 
use to the student, ami Liotices of the Painters, by 
William B. Scott (the present writer), are con¬ 
tributed by the first firm. Mr. Monkhouse has 
done his work in an admirable and genial spirit, 
and the biography of Ltty turns out a work of 
art itself in a way. It does not, however, quite 

answer to the idea of the slovenly, fat, little moroso 
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man some of us still remember. The engravings i'ers to it as being seen by him in 1803, fresh and J. R. Smith, as likewise by copies on a reduced 
give us some of his good things, “Youth and brilliant as when it left the painter’s easel, with a scale, of which three at least exist; one by 
Pleasure ” being the frontispiece. It is amusing concluding note that it was destroyed by fire at Drummond, now at Petworth, another by Briggs 
to find Mr. Monkhouse renaming some of these: Carlton House. It was of life size, and represented in the collection of the late Mr. Jacob Bell, and a 
that called by the painter himself—whose “book- the Duke in scarlet hussar uniform with tight third by Camille Roqueplan in the collection of 
learning ” and notions of the poetic were nearly as boots (such, one may fancy, as he objected to pull Sir Richard Wallace, now exhibited at Bethna 
uncritical as those of Turner himself—“ Venus off upon the scaffold), with an attendant in the Green Museum. C. C. Black. 

and her Youthful Satellites arriving at the Isle of background holding his charger, partly concealed ________ 

Paphos,” is now “ The Coral Finders; ” and behind a bank. 

the other, “Cupid sheltering his Darling from The picture was destined to undergo strange THE “spina” church, pisa. 

the approaching Storm,” is now, “ Cupid and misadventures. It hung for some years in the Some time ago report attributed to the authorities 
Psyche.” Ftty s “ Satellites’ of Venus—and of west ante-room of Carlton House, with the por- of Pisa a proceeding which naturally excited sur- 
course he used the phrase in a perfectly frank traits ot two Dukes ot Cumberland, the portly prise and displeasure in many—no other than the 
manner—are like portraits of young ladies with victor at Culloden, and Henry Frederick, brother demolition of one of the fairest adornments of 
the coiffure of that day, painted by Inskipp or of George III., both habited in the robes of the their ancient city, and one of the finest examples of 
Chalon, only without the millinery. Garter. The portrait of the I)uc d’OrlcSans was, mediaeval architecture in Italy—the small church. 

The Italian Masters, Greater and Lesser, contains however, for many years not allowed to lie visible, 0 r rather chapel, originally built for the devotions 
excellent engravings from some of the best Vene- having been removed from its place of honour. 0 f mariners, which rises in gem-like beauty above 
tian and other masters, and also from a number of Nor is this wonderful. When the Duke, as the Arno between the southern bank of that river 
the artists of the seventeenth century, Guido, Philippe Fgalitd, commenced that career of wild and the public walk on the same side, well-known as 
Guercino, Carlo Dolci, and others. The author, in opposition to the Royal Family, which after cul- the “ Lung’ Arno ” of Pisa. This edifice, originally 
writing of these men, whose biographies have been minuting in his vote for the death of his sove- called SantaMariadelPonte,wasfoundedA.D.]230, 
very little treated of in l’.nglish books, has taken reign conducted him to the well-deserved and conformably to a decree of the Pisan magistrates 
advantage of the labours ot the German wnters guillotine, his portrait could not be a welcome ■was enlarged, completed, perhaps entirely rebuilt 
Adolf Stern and Andreas Oppermann, in their object to the eyes of a neighbouring prince, in 1323, to which period (or to what may be re- 
Lehen der Maler, fur Kiinstler and Kunstfreunde As above mentioned, it was again in its former garded as the second building) its luxuriant 
bearbeiht, so that the b.nglish reader may find some position in 1803: is engraved in Pyne’s liai/al architectural ornaments and statuary no doubt 
new information with regard to the lives of some Residences, as in the same place in 1817, and pro- belong. Considered at the time of its completion, 
ot the later Italian leaders in art. Beautiful bably remained there till 1824, when a serious fire „s we are informed, a veritable miracle of art, it is 
Pictures is a series of exceedingly good engravings broke out in the room where it hung. The fire, wc ll described bv G. Knight ns an “ architectural 
from the best works of our living Fnglishpainters, which arose by the brown hollaud bag of the gem,” being built entirely of white marble with 
\oel Paton, Marks, Faed, &c. These have been seen central chandelier becoming ignited, was happily broad horizontal bands of black, in the usual 
before in the Art Journal, but the impressions confined to the room where it originated, but not Tuscan stvle; the general characteristics those 
here given are still as perfect as proofs-, each plate before the flames had done serious mischief to the of the Italian Gothic in its most elaborately 
has a couple of pages of description by Mr. paintings, which were, indeed, supposed to have wrought and profusely ornate development. Nu- 
Sydney Annitage. Jhe Rational Gallenj, a been entirely destroyed. merous statuettes, standing in tabernacles under 

selection from its pictures, engraved by Doo, Such, however, was not the case. Some years graceful canopies, with crocheted pinnacles and 
Burnet, Linden, Pye, &c., with descriptive a n- (> Mr. Redgrave, R.A., the careful surveyor acute arches, adorn the exterior; those on the 
letterpress, issued by the same publishers, is a 0 f t j, e pictures in all the Royal collections, ob- facade, a Madonna and Child with two angels 
large and splendid volume, but the plates are in a ^yed among what may be called some lumber at (or adoring saints) in the centre, and five saints 
very different state from the last. They are, in Hampton Court two large fragmentary' canvases, along the sky-line, being the works of Giovanni 
fact, the copper-plates done many years ago by the -which though frightfully charred were clearly re- Pisano. Having obtained information on the 
associated engravers, now very much the worse cognisable as the remains of the Philippe Fgalite spot, I am able to refute erroneous reports, and 
for wear. Flemish and Trench Pictures, tenth portrait, and that of the younger Duke of Cum- rejoice to state that no demolition has been either 
Rotes concerning the Painters and their If orbs, by berlnnd. The picture of the elder Duke, known proposed for, or carried out in, this beautiful 
b. G. Stephens (Sampson Low and Co.), is the ag j] le u Butcher,” has not been found, and was building. 

modest title of an exceptionally admirable book of p ro bablv too utterly consumed to be worth The project actually sanctioned is similar to 
its class. This is a series of twenty of the mo9t preserving'. Finding that the effect of the what has been adopted in recent years with re¬ 
ported etchings ever produced at least half ot flames, serious as they undoubtedly were, was spect to several other Italian churches where the 
them may be so described, the others being rather confined mainly to the varnish, and that the hand of time has weighed heavily on the features 
ot the makeweight character. They have ap- ca n v a8 still exhibited ample means for judging of and marred the beauties of mediaeval construc- 
peared before in Paris, but are still perfect, we the scale of colour and general character of the lion —as, in the most remarkable instance, at 
should like to know how. They must be etchings it was resolved that an effort should be St. Mark's, Venice. The Pisan church in ques- 

on steel. Those by Rajon and Flameng are cer- ma (le t 0 retain a memorial of two important tion has been called Sta. Maria della Spina since 
tainly charming. 1 he practised hand of Mr. -works by our great portrait - painter. The 1333, in which year its most precious relic, a re- 
Stephens has written to these a more than usually pictures were entrusted to the care of Mr. 0. pitted thorn from the Saviour’s crown, was placed 
elaborate sketch, not of the artists represented or Buttery and, under the able supervision of Mr. here by the descendants of a merchant who bad 
the works given, but of the schools ot painting in Redgrave, have been thoroughly restored, and put brought it from Palestine during the Crusades. 
Holland, Handers, and France. lie has gone over j nt0 a s tate which, though it makes no pretension The restorations now in progress here are accorn- 
again this ott-trodden fruitless subject, and has to be considered an actual resurrection of the lost plished by the same method as ill other instances 
added an index at the end as if it were a book of treasures, is truly marvellous as affording to the —f. e., by taking down and again building up the 
reference. Finding the uame of Jacob v\ alch present generation a reminiscence of works they ancieut materials, replacing every piece of marble, 
here, and having been lately spending some time j la( j ] 0I) g cease d to regard as in the category of every detail of sculptured adornment, statuary 
iu an attempt to learn something of this painter existing things. and relievo work, without any substitution of 

and engraver, called the “ Master of the Cadueeus, Mindful of the attacks to be expected from the new for the old save where decay or irreparable 
who lived in \enice, and afterwards in the service criticasters, who “ contund and vilipend” (as a injury has rendered such renewal indispensable, 
ot Lady Marguerite m Antwerp, we turned up the g 00( f 0 ld Cambridge professor used to say) all In this case, indeed, a more than usually difficult 
page referred to, and found this luminous account matters in which they themselves have had no task has been deemed necessary. The works here, 
ol him: “Jacob Walch, an esteemed portrait- part, Mr. Redgrave has taken care to have photo- ordered about three years ago, and commenced 
painter of Niirnberg.” \V illiam R. Scott. graphs taken of the condition of the two paintings soon afterwards, will effect not only such repair as 

--- . .. - when first discovered. The dreadful appearance is requisite, but the elevation to a higher level and 

of the entire surfaces, Split as they were into the translocation of the entire edifice to a short 
two restored Reynoldses. hundreds of minute fragments, and parts even distance from its original standing. The Church 

One of the pocket-books of Sir Joshua Reynolds, of the canvases destroyed, forms a sufficient of the Sacred Thorn will henceforth stand on a 
so valuable to his biographers, contains the entry, guarantee against any intent of offering these socle higher by 1 metre CO centimetres than for- 
“1786, Sep. 13. Duke de Charter, 202/.” This paintings as “ real Reynoldses,” and leaves us only merlv, and will occupy an area nearer by 80 ceit- 
sentonce, slightly shaky in its foreign spelling, re- to wonder at the hopeful mind which could con- timetres to the river-bank, thus leaving more 
cords the production of one of the finest portraits ceive, and the patient skill which could carry out space for transit on the narrower of the two 
of the artist. The Due de Chartres, subsequently so seemingly impracticable a task as that which “ Lung’Arno ” quays, with more security'against 
Due d'Orl6ans, and better known as Philippe has been here achieved. The pictures are now, the often disastrous inundatious of that river. 
Fgalite, was at that time on a visit to the Prince we believe, at Hampton Court, and will doubtless In the actually' attained stages of the restoration 
of Wales, for whom the picture would seem to ere long be exhibited to the public gaze. the edifice now rises with its facade 80 

have been painted. Leslie mentions the fact of It should be noted that great aid was available centimetres in advance of its original line; all 
the Duke having sat beneath it at the Royal for an accurate revival of the original portrait of the valuable sculptures on this, the western 
Academy dinner in 1780, and in another page re- the Due d'Orleans in the mezzotint engraving by front, having been replaced without (as I uu- 
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derstand) any retouching of the statuettes of 
Giovanni Pisano. None of the sculptures on 
the exterior of the church have been removed 
to give place to works absolutely new, except 
a few of the relievo heads or pinnacles, so injured 
that it was necessary to substitute copies, two 
of which, lovely in character, and well executed 
by a young Pisan artist, I saw in an adjoining 
workshop. In the restoration of the traceried 
windows all the glass will be renewed, and with 
colouring, which had almost entirely faded away 
from the much damaged glass of the fourteenth 
century. Some of these windows had been long 
walled up, but will be rc-opened and supplied 
with coloured plates like the rest. In so far as it 
has been necessary to renew the white and black 
marble, such material has been obtained from the 
same quarries in the neighbouring mountains out 
of which the ancient S. Maria del Ponte was 
built; but I am glad to see that much of the 
marble structure remains so firm as to require no 
substitution of new for old material. 

As this exquisite little church now rises before 
us, it looks, when seen from a distance, forlorn, 
and in part ruinous, excepting the now re-erected 
facade and the eastern end, which has not yet 
been touched. The whole is roofless; and the 
lateral walls overlooking the river are but in 
part restored, though three windows with deli¬ 
cate tracery on that same side have been replaced 
according to the method here carried out. An 
exquisitely wrought wheel window, with a 
lamb in the ceutral panel, and a superb frieze 
below it of truly classic character (a relic, no 
doubt, from some more ancient, perhaps from 
Homan architecture), require no restorations. 
That frieze which, together with the wheel win¬ 
dow, surmounts a doorway on the southern side, 
is an example of the admixture of the classical 
with the mediaeval exemplified also in some rich 
details on the outside of the Pisan Duomo. 
The eastern front, which has not yet been 
touched in the course of these works, is so dilapi¬ 
dated that its condition may be deemed the mea¬ 
sure and example of that disintegrating process 
for the arresting of which these labours have been 
undertaken. The architect engaged is Signor 
Michele, a Florentine, under whom is placed a 
superintendent charged with the daily direction 
of the works. The head-mason, an intelligent 
person, gives full information to those visiting the 
spot and desirous to learn what are the plans for 
the future fate of this justly celebrated edifice—a 
glory and a grace to the citv of Pisa. 

W'e may regret the dilapidation which has in¬ 
duced the" undertaking above described. We may 
rejoice to remember what that marvellous church 
of the “ Spina ” was before any restorations had 
been attempted; but must it not be owned that 
those responsible have, in this instance, acted from 
a correct sense and just feeling of what is due to 
their patria and to its world-famous monuments ? 

0. I. Hemans. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Mu. IIot.man lie xt has recently been engnged 
in painting a portrait of his son. The child is 
represented on his return from a successful birds’ 
nesting expedition. He is accompanied by a 
couple of Pomeranian dogs. As one leaps up to 
him, the boy throws himself back, laughing wildly, 
and holding out the nest in triumph. 

A vert handsome catalogue of the plates of 
Turner’s Liber Studio rum, accompanied by an in¬ 
troduction and notes, and illustrated with three 
beliotype facsimiles of three of the etchings, has 
just issued from the University Press of Cam¬ 
bridge, U.S. The editor is, we believe, Mr. Charles 
Norton, who has previously made many contribu¬ 
tions to art literature. In the notes and intro¬ 
duction all the more important passages concern¬ 
ing these engravings which occur in Mr. Kuskin’s 
various works have been brought together. The 
more special bits of criticism find their place under 


the title of the plate to which they refer, while 
remarks which apply to the series as a whole are 
gathered into the preface. Mr. Norton has also 
enriched the catalogue with many pertinent com¬ 
ments and references. A list of the unpublished 
plates, and a note on the present market value of 
the engravings, completes the work, which should 
be in the hands of every collector of the Liber 
Studiorum. 

In the large miscellaneous collection of engrav¬ 
ings sold this week at Sotheby's, there was little 
to demand notice, save two of the unpublished 
proofs from Turner's Liber Studiorum, which, as 
they are even rarer than the published prints, are 
by some collectors even more eagerly sought after. 
The Glaucus and Scylla was knocked down for 
22/. 10*., and the Apulia for 20/. 10*. Both were 
brilliant impressions. 

Tiie marble head in the Louvre, known from 
its former possessor as the ‘‘ Talleyrand head,” and 
of late generally described as representing either 
Dionysos himself or some person of his suite, has 
been brought forward by Professor Kelcule, of 
Bonn {Arch. Zeitung, 1874, p. 94), as a head of 
Zeus, and not only that, but as reflecting in its 
essential features the type of Zeus in the Pheidian 
age. If it were really known or possible to know 
what the Pheidian type of Zeus was, from a better 
source than a coin of Elis, or the injured figure in 
the frieze of the Parthenon, both of which after 
all are only identified by conjectures, the discus¬ 
sion would be more profitable, since it would pro¬ 
ceed from a more solid base. No doubt there is 
something of the aspect of Zeus in the Talleyrand 
head, and it is not to be denied that the diadem 
ornamented with lilies, which hitherto had fur¬ 
nished an argument in favour of Dionysos, is now 
by Professor Kekuld's paper shown to be appro¬ 
priate to Zeus above all other deities. At least 
so much is proved ns regards the lilies. The form 
of the diadem itself has not, however, been ac¬ 
counted for. 

The well-known painter, Mr. J. B. Bedford, 
has been elected to the Professorship of Drawing 
at Queen's College, London, on the resignation of 
Mr. Cave Thomas. While congratulating the 
college on the accession to its stall', we cannot but 
express a hope that the duties of the Professorship 
will not interfere with the production of those 
scholarly and graceful works of which Mr. Bedford 
now exhibits only too few. 

Baron Gestae Wappers, historical painter to 
the King of the Belgians, died on the Oth instant, 
in the eighty-second year of his age. He was bom at 
Antwerp, and first learned his art as a pupil of 
Van Bree and neyrens in the Academy of his 
native city. He afterwards went to Paris, where 
he adopted the style of the Romantic school, which 
he subsequently endeavoured to unite with the 
national traditions of Rubens. In 1830, he ex¬ 
hibited his Devotion of the Burgomasters of Leyden, 
a work which established his reputation as an his¬ 
torical painter and placed him at the head of a 
school of his own. He successively painted 
Christ at the Sepulchre, Charles I. taking leave of 
his Children, Charles IX. on the Night of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew, Peter the Great at Zaardam, Execution 
of Anne Boleyn, and many other well-known 
works. Louis Philippe ordered him to paint the 
Defence of Rhodes by the Knights of St. John for 
the Gallery of Versailles, and by command of Her 
Majesty he painted the Great Fishery of Ant¬ 
werp. Baron Wappers died at Paris, where he 
has resided for the last twenty years. 

In a sale, on the 7th, at the Hotel Drouot, the 
tapestries were sold at a high price:—-(103.) Four 
arm-chairs and two chairs, period Louis XIV., 
covered with Beauvais tapestry (Fables of La 
Fontaine), l,000fr.; (123.) Three panels of Gobelin 
tapestry, pastoral subjects, 4,920 fr.; (124.) Go¬ 
belin tapestry, pastoral subject, after Boucher, 
5,000fr.; (126.) Four tapestries, pastoral sub¬ 
jects, in the style of Boucher, 3,940 fr. On the 


same day were sold some modem pictures:—(7.) 
Daubigny, Banks of the Oise, 3,000 fr.; (9.) Dupre, 
Jules, Sea piece, 1,225 fr.; (12.) Landelle, Fellah 
Woman, 1,460 fr. ; (14.) Merle, Hugues, The See¬ 
saw, 840 fr.; (15.) Plassau, Reading, 8,200 fr.; 
(10.) Ribot, Cooks, 1,205 fr.; (20.) Venetian Ar¬ 
tists, 1,660fr.; (24.) Van Mareke, Animals on 
the Seashore, 5,200 fr.; (30.) Ziem, Vieiv of 
Venice, 7,000 fr. 

The model which has been prepared by the 
German sculptor Hutterer, from Hansen's design 
for the new parliamentary buildings in Vienna, 
appears to give general satisfaction. Gorman 
critics, and even rival architects, speak of it in the 
highest terms of praise as being “ one of the most 
imposing and the same time beautiful conceptions 
of modern architecture.” The difficult problem 
of adapting Greek architecture to modern service 
has in this instance, it is declared, been solved. 
The building is very rich in plastic decoration. 

A srccEssPHE series of photographs from the 
pictures in the Augsburg Gallery has been issued 
by the well-known photographers Riihring and 
Frisch, of Liibeek. 

The Italian sculptor, Gaetano Barzaghi, is at 
present working upon an equestrian statue of 
Napoleon III., which is to be set up in Milan. It 
represents the late Emperor responding to the 
enthusiastic reception he met with on his entry 
into Milan, and is designed as a memorial tribute 
from that city. The statue is of life-size, and will 
be cast in bronze and placed upon a base of marble 
decorated with bas-reliefs. 

There has lately been exhibited in the Royal 
Manufactory for Glass Painting at Munich a 
splendid window designed for a church in Mel¬ 
bourne. The subject of the painting is the 
Ascension of Christ, from a design by N. Blaim. 

In the Portfolio for this month, Mr. C. T. 
Newton, continuing his article on “Greek Art 
in the Kimmerian Bosporos,” gives some interest¬ 
ing details respecting the painting on Greek 
vases. The earliest in date of these were simply 
painted in black on a red ground, afterwards red 
on a black ground was introduced, but up to the 
age of Pheidias the vase painters kept strictlv to 
monochrome outlines, and seldom attempted fore¬ 
shortening. The polychrome paintings belong to 
a later period. .Several beautiful examples of 
these are quoted, in particular the vase found by 
MM. Biliotti and Salzman, in Rhodes, now in the 
British Museum, on which is represented in 
brilliant but harmonious colour the myth of 
Peleus and Thetis. The jewellery found in the 
Crimean tombs is also investigated. 

The illustrations of the number are : an effective 
etching by L. Gaucherel from a water-colour by 
Iuchbold, representing Charing Cross Station and 
Bridge from the other side of the river; the 
usual National Gallery picture, this time an etching 
by Rajon of Nicolas Maes' Dutch Housewife ; and 
two little plates by J. Vaillant exhibited last year 
at the Dualey Gallery. 

With this number the editor, P. G. Hamerton, 
finishes his “ Sylvan Year,” and the volume for 
1874 is completed. It is published as a hand¬ 
somely bound volume by Messrs. Seeley and Jack- 
son, and forms one of the most charming and 
artistic gift-books of the season. The programme 
also for next year promises well. 

According to the Augsburger Allyemeine 
Zeitung, Eugene Plon, Thorwaldsen's French bio¬ 
grapher, is empowered to prepare a Thorwaldsen 
Museum within the precincts of the Louvre. This 
has been suggested before. In 1849 Charles Blanc 
went to Copenhagen in an official capacity to make 
arrangements for receiving casts of the Danish 
master's statues, and actually returned with some 
completed. In 1851 what he had brought back 
with him, and others since received, were taken 
into the Louvre, where they disappeared. Eugene 
Plon’s perseverance and energy have just unearthed 
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them from a mass of rubbish in a vault, and soon 
they will be exhibited to the public, and the col¬ 
lection made as complete as possible. 

Herb F. Bodexmuller has received an intima¬ 
tion from high quarters that it would afford satis¬ 
faction to the German and Austrian Imperial 
Courts if he would exhibit at Berlin and Vienna 
his great painting of the battle of Worth, which 
lms been seen and cordially approved of by the 
German Emperor. The picture has been exciting 
considerable notice at Munich, where it was ex¬ 
hibited for public inspection in the Royal Art 
Academy, and it is understood that Herr Boden- 
miiller intends, in the event of his failing to meet 
with a purchaser for it, to send it for exhibition 
to the chief garrison towns of Germany, before he 
consigns it to the hands of the engraver. 

Great interest is being excited at Vienna 
through the discovery by Professor von Engerth, 
director of the Vienna Academy of Arts, of 
several pictures by Jakob Seisenegger, the Court- 
painter of Ferdinand L, whose works have hitherto 
not been known, although there existed sufficient 
documentary evidence to show that his contribu¬ 
tions to art had been entitled to the respect end 
admiration of contemporary and later critics. Ilerr 
von Engerth has recently published a report, 
divided into two parts, in which he has set 
forth at lemrth the proofs bv which he has bepn 
led to consider it as an established fact that the 
miniature of Queen Anna on the title-page of the 
Prayer-Book of her husband, Ferdinand I., is the 
work of Seisenegger; and that the portrait of the 
Emperor Charles V. in the Belvedere Gallery,which 
was long attributed to Titian, is in reality the pro¬ 
duction of the same long neglected Court-painter. 
The clue to this discovery was originally supplied 
by Herr Joseph Bergmnnn. the deceased Director 
of the Imperial Numismatic and Archaeological 
Museum, and by Councillor Birk, Director of the 
Court Library, through whose suggestions Pro¬ 
fessor von Engerth was led to ascribe, on ap¬ 
parently incontrovertible grounds, this assumed 
Titian to a genuine German master. It would 
appear from the facts established by these zealous 
and trustworthy investigators, that Jakob Seisen¬ 
egger was born in 1505, and obtained the appoint¬ 
ment of Court-painter to Ferdinand 1. at the age 
of twenty-six, with a salary of (JO ducats. In tho 
year lo.'i-'i the Emperor Charles V. offered him an 
annual pension of l?0() ducats if he wotdd enter 
his service, but he remained true to his master, 
with whom he went to Augsburg in loot). lie 
has left ns a list of his paintings, drawn up by 
his own band, and from this it is made evident that 
be painted a large portrait in oils of the Emperor 
while the latter wasat Bologna, whither Titian had 
also been summoned fora similar purpose. According 
to Seisenegger’s description of bis own work, the 
Emperor was represented in a white mantle, em¬ 
broidered in silver and lined with fur, and wear¬ 
ing a white gold-laced close-fitting vest, wiiite 
hose and white velvet shoes. In his hand he 
held a black barett cap, with a long white 
feather, and carried at his side a Spanish rapier 
and a gold dagger. lie was standing on a marble 
pavement with green silk draperies behind him, 
and an “ English ” dog at his feet. The price of 
this work was 50 Rhenish gulden, a very modest 
sum when compared with the CO,000 silver roubles 
which, we are told, is to be the remuneration 
awarded to Herr Augelv, that favourite painter 
of royalty in our times, for his proposed pic¬ 
ture of the Russian Imperial family at Livadia. 
It is evident that Seisenegger in this work, which 
is believed to lie identical with the Belvedere por¬ 
trait, has taken Titian lor his model; and to the 
success with which he has done this, in regard to 
certain points, is mainly doe tho misconception 
which has long existed as to the real master. 
Since this discovery of Seiseiiegger’s Charles V., 
several other portraits by the same hand have 
been detected nt Madrid ml in other Spanish 
and Austrian collections. The most noticeable of 


these are a fine large picture of the Empress 
Isabella and her children, one of Philip II., and 
also of the Princess Anna, daughter of the de¬ 
posed King Christian II. of Denmark. 


THE STAGE. 


The Romance of the Stage. By Percy Fitz¬ 
gerald, M.A., F.S.A. In Two Volumes. 

(Loudon: R. Bentley & Son, 1874.) 

The romance of the stage is probably 
greatest to those who see it from the stalls 
or the pit. To do that is the good fortune 
of most of ns, who can thus preserve our 
illusions—thus even unconsciously credit 
every well-graced actor with at least a little 
of the sentiment of his part. And yet, of 
course, we all know secretly that nothing 
can be more prosaic than the daily exhibi¬ 
tion of emotion produced to order. Most 
professions, not dealing with emotion, leave 
it untouched and apart. But actors, in 
giving poetry to our prose of life, are 
apt, one supposes, to make prose of what 
might be their own poetry. In obedience to 
their vocation, they must be exalted with 
love raptures very punctually at half-past 
eight, and in the depths of despair as punc¬ 
tually at a quarter before nine. Thus there is 
bred perhaps in some of them a very matter- 
of-fact mind. A draper’s apprentice may be 
romantic, but hardly an ingrime : a grocer, 
bnt hardly a comedian. The romance of 
tho stage is for Pendennis, and not for 
Arabella. But now and again, of course, 
the stage, like any other profession, offers 
careers which may he romantic. These rare 
eareersMr. Fitzgerald has seized, and grouped 
their stories together into a couple of 
volumes. 

And now that the interest in the stage is 
distinctly reviving—now that it is getting 
to be a little old-fashioned to have a polite 
contempt for the theatre—this book is sure 
of a welcome by a large circle of readers. 

Other writers, and Dr. Doran the last of 
them, have attempted more systematic his¬ 
tories of the stage. There is no system in 
the book before us. except the easy system 
of aiming only to be interesting. The sum¬ 
mits of stage life, and its depths, have alone 
been chosen here for a kind of treatment 
which the libraries will find popular. We 
have the story of starving Gerald Griffin, 
knocking to no purpose, with his manu¬ 
script tragedies, at the only three stage 
doors tho town then boasted of. We have 
the story of Edmund Kean’s triumph, and 
the story of the faithful love which Florizel 
made to Perdita—a Prince of Wales to Mary 
Robinson. 

There has not. been any great research in 
the getting together of these stories. It is 
true Mr. Pero\ Fitzgerald has been to the 
British Museum, has tnrned over the file of 
a thousand pla, bills, and has read the me¬ 
moirs which t any actors who led strange 
lives a hundred years ago either wrote of 
themselves or cot to be written for them. 

These memoe were for the most part 
penned long u ■' e the incidents which they 
record took ; -e. It is natural that actors’ 

memories sin. ,i be very good, but we 
begin to dom • ie accuracy of the recol¬ 
lections t.hai < • fie them, now and again, 
to describe far nvay incidents with some- 
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thing of the particularity of Mr. Crabtree 
when he mentioned to Lady Sneerwell the 
course of Sir Peter’s ball, which, though it 
missed, “ struck a little bronze Shakespeare 
that stood over the fire-place, grazed out of 
the window at a right angle, and wounded 
the postman, who was just coming to the 
door with a double letter from Northampton¬ 
shire.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald, we say, has not pursued 
very profound researches, hut he does not 
claim to have done so. What he says is, 
that nothing hitherto published has placed 
before the public “ what may be considered 
the most interesting and characteristic feature 
of theatrical memoirs. Their chief attraction 
is found to be the air of personal confession, 
and simplicity of the revelations furnished— 
the naivete, the humour, the almost garni, 
lous confidence; above all, the qnaint turn 
of expression in which everything is un¬ 
folded. A selection,” he says, “ of such enter¬ 
taining passages seemed likely to present a 
better idea of the player's nature and charac¬ 
ter than the more official and historical 
accounts with which the public is already 
familiar.” We are rather at issue with Mr. 
Fitz.gerald—as a remark above will have 
implied —as to whether these selections 
afford to the public the best idea of the 
player’s “ character,” hut they do afford to 
the public the opportunity of wading an 
entertaining book, and of getting some 
picturesque glimpses of last century life 
in various corners of London and the 
country : they plant us quickly in the midst 
of an old-world social Bohemia, which had 
its headquarters now in Drury Lane, and 
now at York, or at Bntli—a Bohemia not so 
poetical as Henri Mnrger’s ; as impecunious 
as Mr. T. W. Robertson’s ; and differing from 
the Bohemia of the present day in that its 
inhabitants did not, to recall the French 
proverbial phrase, finish at the Morgue just 
because they could not finish at the Aca¬ 
demy. It was a not altogether unhealthy 
Bohemia, such as Hogarth painted in his 
Strolling Actresses dressing in a Ram : a 
Bohemia of dearly-loved freedom, such as 
Mr. Browning has suggested in Fifine. 

There was one check, however, upon the 
strolling player’s or provincial player’s free¬ 
dom, and that was the position in which he 
stood to his habitual patron, the stolid and 
well-to-do inhabitant of tho country town. 
Dickens, in Nicholas Nichieljy, has wrung 
some humour out of that position. 

‘“The bespeak,’” says Mr. Fitzgerald, “the 
waiting on local patrons at their bouses, the rude 
devices for scenery and properties, of which the 
‘ pumps and tubs ’ were a figure—these were but 
lingering remnants of the old days in the last cen¬ 
tury, w’hen Tate Wilkinson commanded at York 
and Hull, Austen at Chester, and Stephen Kemble 
in the North. Their necessities and shifts had 
taught the players wit, or at least liveliness and 
good humour; and nearly all were remarkable 
lor social gifts and oddities which excited a 
sort of interest and tolerance in the town and 
country folk who were their supporters. It is 
evident, however, that this fellowship must have 
entailed a certain dependence which was rather 
humiliating. We hear of the squireen at the inn- 
door calling on the landlord to “turn that actor 
out of the bar," of officers in the boxes requiring 
other unfortunate players to beg pardon on their 
knees, with other stories of servitude. And yet, 
odd as the conclusion may appear, this contempt 
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may argue a keener relish in the drama than is 
found at present, when, in rural districts, the 
interest has grown too languid even to take 
offence.” 

Perhaps the best specimen of the country- 
theatre in the second half of the eighteenth 
century was that at York. It was managed 
by Tate Wilkinson, and was really a pro¬ 
vincial “ school ” for actors, but—unhappily 
perhaps for London—a school in which they 
were willing to remain. Still, many of them 

_nearly all indeed whose fame remains to 

this day—did sooner or later come to town. 
Mrs. Siddons, having first failed in London, 
was well received in York. Kemble, Faw¬ 
cett, Jordan, Inchbold, and many others, 
were trained in York, and went up to town 
on the strength of York successes. One 
actor, much esteemed in York, went up to 
London to see and to criticise, but by no 
means to act. This was Frodsham, who 
had formed himself as an actor on a model of 
his own designing. He was in person rather 
like to “Powell of London,” so his manager 
tells us ; “ but Powell,” he continues, “ had 
the opportunity of strictly observing real 
artists—Garrick and Barry—in all their 
modes and shapes of grief. Inattentive 
Frodsham, unhappily, was his own master, 
and a careless one.” Therefore it was more 
from curiosity than with the intention of learn¬ 
ing, that Frodsham, with his York honours 
upon him, journeyed to London. There is a 
funny story of his interview with Garrick, 
which illustrates Garrick’s conscious emi¬ 
nence. The greatest English actor knew his 
position so well, that he was not so much 
offended as amazed and confounded when 
anybody else was put into comparison with 
him. “Mr. Frodsham of York” presented 
his card, and was eventually admitted to Gar¬ 
rick’s presence:— 

“ ‘ Pray, now, have you seen a play since your 
arrival in London ? ‘ Oh, yes,' quickly answered 

AL. Frodsham, ‘ I saw you piay Hamlet two 
n'ulits ago;’ to which he added it was his own 
lawuuitu character. ‘ Well,’ says^Garrick, ‘ pray 
now, how did you approve, Frodsham? I hope I 
pleased yt u:’ for that night he had judged his 
pwTonuarce a lucky hit. Frodsham replied,‘Oh 
yes, certainly, my dear sir, vastly clever in several 
passages ; but I cannot so far subjoin mine to the 
public opinion of London, as to say I was equally 
struck with your whole performance in that part.’ 
I do not conjecture that any actor who spoke to 
< inrrick ever so amazed him. Garrick stammered, 
and said, ‘ Why—why now, to be sure now, why 
I suppose you in the country—Pray now, Mr. 
Frodsham, what sort of a place do you act in at 
York? Is it in a room, or riding-house, occa¬ 
sionally fitted up?”’ 

• “ ‘ Well, Mr. Frodsham, why now, well, that is, I 
suppose vou saw my Brute last night ? Now, no 
compliment, but tell Mrs. Garrick ; well now, was 
it right? Do you think it would have pleased at 
York ? Now speak what you think! ‘ Oh!' 

says Frodsham, ‘certainly, certainly; and, upon 
mV honour, without compliment, I never was so 
highly delighted and entertained—it was beyond 
my comprehension: but having seen you play 
Hamlet first, your Sir John Brute exceeded my 
belief; for I have been told Hamlet, Mr. Garrick, 
is one of your first characters; hut I must sav, I 
•Hatter myself I play it almost as well; for comedy, 
mv good sir, is your forte.’” 

And then Frodsham himself began to recite, 
never daunted by the strange power of Gar¬ 
rick’s eyes fixed upon him. When he had 


finished Hamlet’s first speech, Garrick en¬ 
couragingly said, “ You have a smattering, 
but you want a little of my forming. Yon 
have acquired tones I do not by any means 
approve.” “ Tones! Mr. Garrick. To be 
sure I have tones, but you are not familiarised 
to them." 

In stories the like of this Mr. Fitzgerald 
abounds, and they are more legitimately 
placed in his volumes than are the records 
of the life of Miss Ray and Mrs. Robinson; 
for Miss Ray can hardly be considered as 
other than an opera-singer who was the 
mistress of a peer and was murdered by a 
clergyman; while Mrs. Robinson, though 
Garrick thought well of her making her 
debut in Juliet, would never have been re¬ 
membered at the present day but for the 
loves with which the future George the 
Fourth pursued her. She was Perdita, as 
all readers of old scandals know—an actress 
of no great talent, but of much beauty : a 
woman neglected by her husband, and 
courted by the Prince. She began her life 
under the shadow of the Bristol cathedral; 
was taught by the sisters of Hannah More ; 
and from that quiet life passed on to be the 
woman most remarked in all London, and 
afterwards to write, in paralysed old age, 
romantic and high-flown narratives of the 
fascination of her Prince. The chapter on 
Elliston is amusing: the man’s eccentrici¬ 
ties were remarkable. Some of them—such 
as the faculty of drawing up theatrical ad- 
vertisemeuts which belonged only to the 
“ puff indirect ”—were profitable also. But 
since his day, genius has been shown more 
frequently in advertising. The advertise¬ 
ments of Mr. Robins, the auctioneer, are 
historical, and the theatrical announcements 
“ over the clock” in the Times newspaper 
any morning bear entertaining evidence 
that this genius is not extinct. Elliston, 
master of the puff indirect, has at least 
one worthy successor; but we thank Mr. 
Fitzgerald for exhuming for us these forgot¬ 
ten and amazing compositions of his, which 
prove surely enough that genius is not of 
yesterday. Mr. Fitzgerald’s volumes, with 
all their drawbacks, are the “ abstract and 
brief chronicle ” of many a character. It 
behoves us, then, to see that, like the 
players themselves, they he “ well be¬ 
stowed.” Frederick Wedmoke. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


bouquets. Her performance, on the whole, was 
not below her reputation, when we make allow¬ 
ance for the obvious disadvantages of a lack of 
youth, and a lack just now of constant practice 
at the theatre. Her reading of the character 
of Beatrice is that of a singularly vigorous 
miud : her execution is that of a clever woman 
still fully possessed of many gifts and ac¬ 
quirements, though a little unaccustomed to the 
use of them. Her voice preserves much of its 
freshness and flexibility; her happiest gestures 
continue admirably the sense of a phrase, pro¬ 
longing its significance. But her gestures are not 
always happy, in that there are sometimes too 
many of them, and that thus there is forced upon 
us a want of repose: continual motion—never 
actual restlessness. Her studied method suits the 
bright sword-play of Shaksperian comedy better 
than its more serious situations: the elaboration 
is well placed in a measured combat of wit, but 
at points more intense, though the emotion comes, 
it comes a moment late. But no one can witness 
her performance of Beatrice without in some de¬ 
gree profiting bv it, and the younger actors and 
actresses who were present on Saturday took note, 
it is to be hoped, not so much of the absence ol' 
spontaneity, lire, and passion, as of the value of 
concentrated attention, perfectly balanced under¬ 
standing, and elaborate care. Mr. Creswick, who 
was Benedick, did not look the part very com¬ 
pletely, hut he played it with thoughtfulness, dis¬ 
cretion, and spirit. Mr. Fernandez was Don 
I’edro, Mr. Charles Creswick was not a good 
Claudio, nor upon the part of Leonato did Mr. 
Rogers throw an}' new light. Dogberry was acted 
by Mr. Compton, who gave a finished performance, 
disfigured to our thinking by certain mannerisms 
which it is perhaps now too late to amend. They 
are equally perceptible in bis Dogberry and in his 
First Gravedigger in Hamlet. The Verges of Mr. 
Righton was an admirable representation of ex¬ 
treme old age and helplessness. The gaze, some¬ 
times vacant, but more often bewildered: the 
reliance upon Dogberry's less tottering wisdom; 
the satisfaction and relief when that wisdom 
came to the rescue of his own irresolution—ail 
these things were excellently marked, yet were 
never exaggerated. Mr. Kighton's performance 
therefore appealed not so much to the admirers of 
traditional stage humour as to those playgoers 
who observe closely in life, and know the value of 
delicate touches and delicate effects in art. As 
Hero Miss Minnie Walton was betittingly simple 
and ingenuous, though in the marriage scene 
rather lacking in force. It was difficult to believe 
that she thoroughly realised all the situations 
through which llero was passing. Yet the per¬ 
formance had promise in it. In addition to the 
actors and actresses we have already named, 
Messrs. Russell, Cooper, Weathersbv, Bruce, MTn- 
tvre, Catheart, Barsby, Maclean and Temple, and 
Miss Eleanor Button, and Miss E. Farren, took 
part in the representation, and Mr. George Perreu 
sang the incidental song. 


Miss Helen Fattcit appeared as Beatrice in 
Much Ado About Nothing last Saturday after¬ 
noon at the Havmarket Theatre, for the benefit 
of the General Theatrical Fund. By those who are 
accustomed to the theatre the audience was easily 
remarked as a peculiar one, for while it included 
many actors now practising their art, and several 
illustrious players now retired, it included also 
very many persons who go but seldom to the 
theatre, and who, whatever may be their culture 
and whatever the range of their interests outside 
the playhouse door, are little fitted to pronounce 
upon an art with which they are unfamiliar. Thus 
it was that Miss Faucit’s representation was most 
applauded at a moment by no means its best, and 
thus it was, no doubt, that she was summoned to 
re-appear upon the stage while yet some necessary 
business of the scene remained to be transacted by 
her comrades. This invitation, we are delighted 
to say, Miss Faucit declined, though when the 
comedy was done she properly received her 
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Mr. John Mitchell, who died on the 11th 
inst., was neither actor, author, nor critic, yet for 
some time the direct influence he exercised upon 
the higher stage was second to none. For fifteen 
seasons he managed the French plays at the St. 
James's Theatre, where he introduced Mdlle. 
Rachel to the English public. She was but one, 
though the most prominent, among many of the 
greatest artists of the day whom Mr. Mitchell was 
instrumental in bringing to London. 

Mr. and Mrs. Kendal have been acting at the 
Crvstal I’alaee. tin luesday they played Claude 
Melnotte and Pauline in The Lady of Lyons, and 
on Thursday, Orlando and Rosalind in As You 
Like It. 

A comic play, by the late Captain Ilartopp, now 
begins the evening at the St. James's Theatre, 
where the Black I'rince, with Lecocq’s music, and 
the singing and acting of Miss Dolaro, is con¬ 
tinually attractive. 
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Miss Lydia Thompson and her company will 
go, as has been announced, from the Charing Cross 
to the Globe Theatre at Christmas, when the 
burlesque of Blue Beard will renew its youth and 
be a pantomime; and Miss Thompson’s place at 
the Charing Cross will be taken by Miss Carry 
Nelson. 

Tin: play of David Garrick is announced to be 
in rehearsal at the Haymarket. 

An early comedy of Mr. Henry J. Byron's— 
War to the Knife —is now performed before Ixion 
at the Opera Comique Theatre. 

It is understood that M. Emile Augier is 
writing a play for the Paris Vaudeville. He 
works very slowly, and since the war he has pro¬ 
duced but one important piece— Jean de Thom- 
meray , at the Fran^ais—and it must be remem¬ 
bered that the production of a new play by him 
is as much of an event in the literary world of 
Paris as is the production of a new novel by 
George Eliot in the literary world of London. 

Mi> me. Chaumoxt has just been acting at the 
Grand Theatre of Lille. 

Mdme. Marie-Laurent played Athalie, in 
Bacine’s tragedy, at the second matinee at the 
Paris Gaiety last Sunday. 

Mdlle. Sarah Bernhardt has re-appeared at 
the Franfuis, in the very witty little one-act 
comedy by Paul Ferrier, called Chez l'Accent. 

Are those good days coming agnin for the old 
and seemingly somewhat decayed Theatre de 
l'Ambigu "i Mdme. Fargueil is to act there the 
principal part in an important drama, Hose Michel, 
and M. lteguier, of the Porte Saint Martin— 
whom nobody must confuse with the late doyen of 
the Theatre Frmnyus, and present professor at 
the Conservatoire—is also to be included in the 
cast. 

J.es Deiuc Conitesxcs —the new three-act comedy 
by M. Eugene Nus, at the Gymnast*—has recalled 
to more than one spectator certain scenes in 
Balzac, in which “ le Colonel Chaltert ” figures 
most prominently. Of course the new piece lacks, 
as M. Auguste Yitu says it lacks, the magic 
colour, the chiar-oscuro, of pages that are re¬ 
membered vividly by readers of Balzac. On the 
other hand, it has the advantage of presenting 
several characters in forms less repulsive, if less 
powerful:—“ La comtesse Feraud, de Balzac, est 
tine femme odieuse que le troupier Chabert avait 
ramassee dans la fange, et qui, traduite a la scene, 
n’eiit excite qu'un degout inconciliable avec le 
sacrifice que lui fait line rivale legitime. M. Eu¬ 
gene Nus, en homme de gout, qui connait les con¬ 
ditions du theatre, n'a mis en presence que des 
malheurs involontaires, entre lesquels se partagent 
egalement la pitid et l'inteivt du spectateur. Tous 
les persoimages sont d'lionnetes gens, qui ont fait 
leur devoir et tout prets a le fa ire encore. Cest la, 
un genre de merits qui devient tres rare au theatre.” 
The piece, it is further said, gives a true picture of 
the manners of the period of the return of the 
Bourbons—manners which preserved something of 
the dignity of the old reyime —and moreover it is 
written by a man of delicate and acute observa¬ 
tion. Aelmrd and Pujol appear in it successfully’, 
but it is Mdme. Legault who has most distin¬ 
guished herself in a heroine's character that is 
fresh and sparkling. 

There was an impression in theatrical society 
that the Maitresse Lcyitime, bv a little-known 
author—M. Louis T)avvl—would be sure to fail 
at the Odeon, and it was only produced with the 
hope that it might fill the interval between two 
notable successes. It had a dangerous title, if 
“ legitimate mistress ” meant, as it was said to 
mean, a woman who by reason of her long fidelity 
to her lover established some claim at least not to 
be. classed among the wholly abandoned of her sox. 

1 he w hole ground was dangerous, and there can 
be little doubt that the author did at first intend 
to attack the views of (society, in defence of such 


a woman as this. Before long, however, he seems 
to have perceived that arguments of the kind he 
wished to use were by no means fitted for the 
theatre. Thenceforth he confined himself to the 
regions of sentiment, and by a rather unusual tour 
de force managed to write a story both witty 
anti touching. The cast, which is a strong one, 
includes Mdlle. Blanche Baretta—who is making 
way towards the Franjais—Mdlle. Ldonide Le¬ 
blanc, M. Talien, and M. Porel. 

The Vienna Stadttheater has made a hit with 
a one-act comedy, Kin Feuilleton, by Karl Gross 
(a journalist), and with the three-act play of 
Feder uml (jchwert, by Gustav Gerstel. The 
Stadttheater has produced about two dozen 
pieces within the last two months. 


MUSIC. 

CRYSTAL PALACE CONCERTS. 

The announcement of Schubert's great Symphony 
in C major in the programme of last Saturday’s 
concert at the Crystal Palace was sufficient to at¬ 
tract a large number of enthusiastic hearers; and 
those who went were amply rewarded for their 
trouble by one of the most magnificent perform¬ 
ances of the work that has ever been given even 
under Mr. Manns. It is very interesting to notice 
the change in public opinion with regard to this 
work since it was first produced in London. I 
have before me as I write a criticism from the pen 
of one of our ablest musicians of the first perform¬ 
ance of the symphony by the late Musical Society 
of London iu 1851), in which it is spoken of in 
very cool, not to say disparaging, terms; and it is 
no doubt the fact that at first it failed to gain the 
public ear. But frequent repetitions have ren¬ 
dered it familiar to our audiences, and there 
are now few, if any, works of its class which 
are more heartily enjoyed by amateurs. Nor is 
this at all to be wondered at. In spite of its 
great length—it occupied on Saturday, even 
with the omission of all the repeats, forty-eight 
minutes—it is so full of delightful melody, of 
those magical changes peculiar to Schubert, and 
of exquisite instrumentation, that it rivets the 
attention of the hearer to the last bar. In this, 
the last of the composer's symphonies, written but 
a few months before his death in 1828, at the 
early age of thirty-one, we find him (as also.in 
his great Mass in E flat, and his quintett for 
strings in 0, which were written in the same 
year) breaking entirely new ground; and one 
cannot but think what he might have given us 
had his life been spared to the age of Haydn, 
or even of Beethoven, and regret the loss to 
art occasioned by his premature removal. The 
present symphony is a unique work; and not the 
least striking thing about it is its complete freedom 
from the Beethoven influence, though written 
shortly after that great master's death, and in 
Vienna, the place where at that time his music 
w’as probably the best known. In some of .Schu¬ 
bert's earlier compositions it is easy enough 
to find traces of Mozart and Beethoven, but 
he subsequently completely emancipated him¬ 
self, and in this work there is nothing ap¬ 
proaching a reminiscence, even in style. Nor, 
on the other hand, has it served as a model to 
more recent writers. With the exception of one 
or two faint echoes of the music in .Schumann's 
symphonies in B flat and C, I know of no modern 
composition which in the least reminds one of this. 
A detailed analysis of this symphony would be 
most interesting, but would far exceed the limits 
possible for this notice. To those readers of this 
paper who can procure it, may be recommended 
the excellent notice by “G.” printed in the pro¬ 
gramme of last Saturday’s concert. Only one 
point can be. touched on here, and that is the 
extreme novelty of the orchestration. Iu the 
whole of Beethoven’s scores nothing can be found 
at all resembling Schubert's treatment of the wind 
instruments, especially the horns and trombones* 


And this novelty is the more remarkable if it is 
remembered that the composer was guided, so to 
speak, solely by musical instinct, as he had few 
opportunities oi ever hearing his works played by 
an orchestra. But from his earlier days he was an 
innovator in this respect. In his very firat mass 
(that in F, written at the age of eighteen) are to 
be found effects for the brass (especially in the 
“ Domine Deus ” and “ Credo ”) which seem to 
foreshadow passages in his last symphony. These 
effects have frequently since been imitated, but to 
Schubert undoubtedly belongs the credit of their 
invention. 

The performance of this great work, as already 
mentioned, was magnificent—it might almost be 
called an ideal one. It was not merely note- 
perfect, but it was characterised by an attention 
to the nuances, and a finish of phrasing such as 
can be heard nowhere in such perfection as at 
Sydenham. It was indeed a veritable triumph, 
both for Mr. Manns and his band. 

Of the remainder of the concert only a few 
words need be said. The overtures were Mendels¬ 
sohn’s Meercsstille ( Calm Sea and Prosperous 
Voyaye), and Wagner's Riemd. The former, 
though highly effective in its details, is less satis¬ 
factory musically than many of its composer's 
works; and the latter, while extremely brilliant 
in its orchestration, is the least “ Wagnerish” of 
all Wagner's preludes, being in parts (what its 
author very rarely is) commonplace. The only 
absolute instrumental novelty of the concert was 
RafTs “ Evening ” Rhapsody, an effective little 
movement, which, it is stated in the programme, 
has been arranged by the composer from one of 
his pianoforte works. The vocal music, it is 
pleasant to say, was of more than av erage excel¬ 
lence, and contained none of those weak and even 
trashy ballads which sometimes disfigure the 
Crystal Palace programmes. It should, in passing, 
be said, in justice to Mr. Manns, that when these 
are given they are selected not by him but bv the 
vocalists themselves; and the singers last Satur¬ 
day, Mdme. Lemmens-Sberrington and Mdme. 
1’atey, showed alike their good taste and their 
respect for their audience by their choice ol' pieces. 
The former sang Weber's sceua “ Non paventar," 
from hies de Castro, and two of Rubinstein's 
quaint and interesting “Persian .Songs;” while 
Mdme. l’atey brought forward a song from Mr. 

)\. G. Gusins' oratorio Gideon, and Gounod's 
“ Berceuse.” That all were well sung it is super¬ 
fluous to add. Ebenezbr Prout. 


A disappointment was experienced by visitors 
to Monday's Popular Concerts—the last before 
Christmas. The piece de resistance of the evening 
was to have been the ever-popular “ Kreutzer 
Sonata” of Beethoven, played by Mr. Charles 
Ilalld and Mdme. Norman-Neruda. Unfortunately 
the lady was so unwell that although she had 
bravely gone through her previous share in the 
programme in spite of illness, she was unable to 
continue, and an apology had to be made for her. 
Mr. ILalle substituted Beethoven's Sonata Pasto¬ 
rale. The novelty of the concert was a “Sonata 
da Camera” for violin with pianoforte aceom- 
animont, composed by Locatelli, and played by 
_Idme. Neruda, Mr. Halid accompanying. The 
name of Locatelli will probablv be new to the 
majority of our readers. He was a distinguished 
violinist of the last century, a native of Bergamo, 
and a pupil of Corelli's, llis compositions, which 
are mostly for the violin, are not only elegant 
but, considering the time whenthev were written, 
remarkable for the novelty of their effects. As a 
proof how far they were in advance of their age 
may be mentioned the fact that a French reprint 
of one of liis sets of Caprices bore the title 
“Caprices Enigmatiques.” The qimrtett with 
which the concert opened was Mozart's No. 0, in 
B flat, one of thne which he composed for Fre- 
derick William II. King of Prussia. As his 
Majesty was an amateur plaver on the violoncello, 
the part for that instrument in these works is 
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especially prominent. It will l)e readily imagined 
that in such hands as those of Signor Piatti on 
this occasion it lost none of its importance. The 
work was led by Mdme. Norman-Neruda, the second 
violin and viola being sustained by Messrs. Ries 
and Zerbini. In place of a sonata, Mr. Hall6 
played two solos by Chopin (the nocturne in E, and 
the barcarolle in F sharp major). Mr. Sims Reeves 
being still too unwell to appear as announced, his 
place was filled by Mr. W. H. Cummings. This 
afternoon the last for the present of the Saturday 
concerts will be given, with a most interesting 
programme; and the next of the “ Monday Popu- 
lars ” is announced for January 11, when Mdlle. 
Marie Krebs will make her first appearance at these 


concerts. 

The excellence of the programmes of the Royal 
Albert Hall concerts has been fully maintained 
during the past week. In consequence probably 
of the difficulty of getting sufficient rehearsals for 
so exacting a work as Beethoven's Choral Sym¬ 
phony, which had been originally announced for 
Wednesday, a “ Mendelssohn Night’’was substi¬ 
tuted for an evening with “ Beethoven: Third 
Period.” The change was doubtless a judicious 
one; for an inefficient rendering of Beethoven’s 
masterpiece would be, for performers no less than 
for the audience, little short of a martyrdom. It 
is rumoured—though not yet, we believe, officially 
stated—that after Christinas these concerts are to 
be given on three evenings a week instead of 
nightly. The change seems a probable one, for it 
is hardly possible to see how they are to be made 
pecuniarilv successful as at present carried on. 
Thoroughly ns they deserve support, they labour 
under great difficulties in consequence of the po¬ 
sition of the Albert Hall, which is so far distant 
from a great part of the metropolis that the time 
occupied in the journey to and fro is a serious 
matter. Whatever action the directors may see 
fit to take in the matter, it is to be earnestly 
hoped that their enterprise may not ultimately 
fail. During the few weeks since the concerts 
commenced, an amount of good has been done by 
the production of new or seldom-heard works 
which is worthy even of the Crystal Palace 
itself. 


Tire last number of the Musikalisehes Wocherv- 
bintt gives a detailed criticism of the recent per¬ 
formance bv the Riedel’sche Verein at Leipzig of 
F riedrich Kiel's oratorio Christus. With reference 
to the work it says: “ Kiel's oratorio does not belong 
to those creations which surprise through ori¬ 
ginality of invention and novelty of conception ; 
but. on the other hand, it is a proof how a thorough 
comprehension of the subject can lead, even within 
the limit of traditional forms, to achievements of 
real effectiveness. . . . We must add that 

Kiel's oratorio is not in all parts maintained at the 
same height of excellence ; nevertheless, it is as a 
whide a work which few of its class will be found 
to equal.” 

It is intended to erect in Nivelles (Belgium) a 
monument to the old musical theorist Johannes 
Tinctoris, the author of the first musical lexicon, 
entitled Tenniitorum Musicae Diffinitorium, who 
was born in that town in 1435. 

A new theatre is to be erected in Paris on the 
site formerly occupied bv the hotel of Prince 
Mettemich in the Rue de Orenelle-Saint-Germain, 
at a cost of 2,000,000 francs. 

Beethoven’s great “Missa Solennis,” has re¬ 
cently been performed in the church of St. tiudule 
at Brussels. 

In the last number of Diright's Journal of Music 
is reprinted from the Daily Advertiser a most 
amusing description of the recent performance of 
Wagner’s Tristan und Isolde at Munich. The 
writer must either have intentionally misrepre¬ 
sented the argument, or be most imperfectly ac¬ 
quainted with the German language, as his 
description of the plot is a mere burlesque. The 
effect produced on him by the work he thus de¬ 
scribes : “ On the whole, I was very much 


interested throughout, but glad to be released, as 
the tension on the nerves is too great, and lasts 
too long.” 

Edvard Grieg has just published his music to 
Bjornson’s drama of Sigurd Jorsalfar, and has been 
lingering in Copenhagen expecting to be required 
to set parts of that poet’s new piece for the Royal 
Theatre. However, through some mysterious mis¬ 
understanding, not yet revealed to the public, 
neither of Bjiimson’s comedies will be performed 
this winter, and Grieg has accordingly travelled to 
Leipzig, to bring out there his music to Amljot 
Oelline. 

The Christmas performances of oratorios with 
allegorical pictures at the Vieuna Musikverein were 
begun last week. The “ Christmas Cantata,” by 
the Russian composer Friiulein Ella Adajevsky, 
which was produced on this occasion, had but very 
little success. 

We learn from Cologne: “At the last GUr- 
zenich-Concert, Tuesday, loth inst., Grieg’s piano¬ 
forte concerto, known in London through Herr 
Dannreuther's admirable performances, was to be 
played by M. Louis Brassin, of Brussels, and Sir 
Julius Benedict was to conduct his own G minor 
symphony.” 

Mdme. Otto-Alvst/eben commences next week 
a concert tour in Germany, and will return to 
England in the first week of February, 1875. 

A correspondent writes to us from Vienna: 
The first performance of the first act of the 
Walkiire took place on the 4th of this month, in 
the large concert-room of Bosendorfer's piano¬ 
forte depot. The reception was rapturous, and 
there was not the least sign of counter-demon¬ 
strations, although the performance was given 
without an orchestra. Kapellmeister Sucher, of the 
Komisclie Oper, and Dr. Baumgartner played the 
orchestra-part on two pianos. Beauties were re¬ 
vealed, especially in the great duet, which one 
would never have suspected even in a Wagnerian 
score. The duet has been called by critics the 
diamond among Wagner's works. Frau Friedrich 
Materna, Herren Labatt, the first tenor, and 
Scaria, the first basso profundo, of the Vienna 
Hofoper—sang their parts grandly, and received 
much applause. Herr Sucher and Dr. Paum- 
gartner played the extremely difficult piano parts 
admirably. Another Wagner concert is being 
arranged for January 0, 1875, by our “ Wagner- 
Verein," with Herr Glatz, the young tenor who is 
to take the part of Siegfried at Bayreuth, and on 
whose debut at Peath the Academy reported 
last week ; Dr. Krauss, the bass of our opera; the 
orchestra of the Opera, and the “ Akademischer 
Gesangsverein.” The programme is: Wagner’s 
fragments from Tristan und Isolde, Die Walkiire, 
and Siegfried, and Liszt's Faust Symphony. Hans 
Richter is to conduct, and the profits will be 
devoted to the Bayreuth Fund. Richard Wagner 
has addressed the following letter to Herr Scaria: 
“ I really have the intention of coming to 
Vienna—perhaps about the end of Februarv, 
1875— to give to the Viennese some fragments— 
of course only orchestral ‘ Zwisehenspiele ’— of 
the Gotterdiimmerung (‘ Den Wienern zum Besten 
zugehen’). I object to give whole scenes with 
vocal music; I may perhaps give ‘monologues.’ 
If I could find an introduction and a finale to 
Hagen's monologue in the first act, 1 should think 
of producing it. But yet I do not know how to 
begin it and how to close it. I am in great 
anxiety about Frau Friedrich-Matema, that she 
may not allow herself to be used up by the exi¬ 
gencies of the repertoire (‘ sich abniitzen liisst ’). 
She really has all we want (‘ allerdings hat sie 
das rechte Zeug ’); but after all, man is man, and 
singer is singer. If I was only a Meyerbeer, I 
should take her away at once from the stage, in 
order to preserve such talent. For you I am not 
afraid; if you only stick to me faithfully, then all 
will be well. Entirely yours (‘ Ganz der Ihrige ’), 
Richard Wagner.” This letter has been repro¬ 
duced in the JYeue Freie Presse. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The Temps gives some extracts from a letter 
received by M. Lacaze-Duthiers from one of the 
members of the scientific commission to the 
remote island of St. Paul, lying to the north¬ 
east of Kerguelen. The transport La Vire, 
which brought the commission, disembarked its 
freight without much difficulty. The mem¬ 
bers at once took possession of some huts 
built of wreckage by the crew of an English 
steamer, which had been lost on this dangerous 
coast, and pressed six native fishermen into their 
service. They returned every evening on board 
their ship, but on October 6, the physicist of the 
party, M. Oazin, was so engrossed in the adjustment 
of his instruments that he refused to leave the 
island. During the night a great storm came 
on, the Vire dragged her anchors, parted her cables, 
and finally found herself, with her rigging and 
engines sadly damaged, about 150 miles from St. 
Paul. It took her twenty days to return to the 
island, where M. Cazin had remained with the 
six natives, and his colleagues had some difficulty 
in finally effecting a landing. However, the com¬ 
mission succeeded in its object, and the Vire is 
now at He Bourbon for repairs. 

The Rev. John Posthumus Parkinson, D.C.L., 
F.S.A., of Ravendale Hall, near Grimsby, Lincoln¬ 
shire, died on the 7th inst. When I’ellow of Mag¬ 
dalen College, Oxford, he edited for the Library 
of Anglo-Catholic Theology' The Sermons of Bishop 
Andreues, in five volumes octavo. At a later 
period he published an Analysis of Bishop Butlers 
Analogy, and a poem called Giles Witherne. The 
name by which Dr. Parkinson was known at 
Oxford was Wilson. He assumed the name and 
arms of his wife on his marriage with the heiress 
of the old family of Parkinson of Scunthorpe. 

An “Eastern Socioty” has just been founded 
in Vienna, for the purpose of exchanging products 
and promoting commerce with Japan and other 
eastern countries. A museum will be established 
in connexion with it, and the fullest information 
regarding these countries for the benefit of travel¬ 
lers and merchants will be published in a species 
of journal issued by the society. 
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The Editor cannot undertake to return, or 
to correspond with the writers of, rejected 
manuscript. 

It is particularly requested that all business 
letters regarding the supply of the paper, 
fyc., may be addressed to the Publisher, 
and not to the Editor. 


LITERATURE. 

Memoirs of the Civil War in Wales and the 
Marches, 1042-1649. By John Roland 
Phillips, of Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at- 
Law. In Two Volumes. (London: Long¬ 
mans & Co., 1874.) 

We have no hesitation in at once expressing 
our opinion that this contribution to the 
history of Wales during a most eventful 
period is an important and interesting one. 
The subject, so far as this part of our island 
is concerned, has been hitherto untouched, 
and the vast inedited materials in the 
British Museum, amongst the State papers, 
and in private collections, which Mr. Phillips 
has brought to light in the course of his 
researches, have, apart from their local at¬ 
tractiveness, great value in illustrating the 
general phases of the vital struggle between 
King and Commons. 

The condition of the Welsh was not of a 
kind to enable them to form anything ap¬ 
proaching to a fair and dispassionate opinion 
on the matters at stake when Charles finally 
broke with his Parliament and left London. 
The intense ignorance of the lower classes 
was perhaps owing in great part to the 
difficulties of internal communication, and 
the consequent seclusion from intercourse 
with any but their immediate neighbours. 
We perhaps hardly needed our author’s 
grave assurance that in those days there 
were “ no railways, not even canals,” but it 
is certainly necessary for us to bear in mind 
that the highways of the period were so 
indifferently kept as to be quite impassable 
during the greater part of the year, and 
that such journeys as were imperative must 
be made on horseback or on foot. Not that 
the personal expenses of travelling would 
sound very alarming to modern ears, for 
from the accounts of the steward of an ex¬ 
tensive estate at the beginning of the seven¬ 
teenth century, which have been preserved, 
we may gather that the cost of a journey 
from Carnarvonshire to South Wales was 
but fifteen shillings, and half-a-crown was 
pocket-money enough for a man who had to 
go from Tremadoc to Oswestry and back. 
In giving us these facts, however, as well as 
the price of different commodities about the 
same period, it would have been better if 
the writer had furnished us at the same 
time with some information about the 
incomes or wages out of which these seem¬ 
ingly small charges were to be defrayed. 

Having regard, then, to the-debased state 
of the ordinary Welshmen, it is matter for 
no surprise that they were entirely led by 
such views as their superiors in position and 
education were pleased to take. The gentry 


generally possessed houses in the towns 
nearest to them, and, unlike their more 
modern representatives, did not disdain to 
maintain their influence over the inhabit¬ 
ants by appropriating to themselves the 
mayoralties and chief offices of power. It 
is a noteworthy circumstance that, whilst 
the minds of the English people were to 
some extent enlightened on the merits of the 
dispute between King and Parliament by 
countless pamphlets and papers issuing from 
the presses of London and York, not a 
single sheet of printed matter in the Welsh 
language has been found which in any way 
bears upon the same question. There seems 
to be no doubt that the people of Wales as 
a body were at first brought to consider 
Charles in the right, their Parliamentary 
representatives having almost all of them 
adopted his cause; but when they found 
their towns filled with Cavalier soldiers, and 
their country generally grievously taxed for 
free quarters, the heavy material losses thus 
caused made them hesitate to believe that 
the comfortable doctrine of the divine 
right of kings was a sufficient excuse 
for such treatment. They found that the 
money raised under colour of paying the 
soldiers their arrears was generally lavished 
upon the Cavaliers at Oxford, while the 
poor fighting man was left to help himself 
as he best might. Under such circum¬ 
stances we need not wonder at the indis¬ 
criminate sacking and plundering, both of 
friends and foes, which went on all over the 
country. For the Welshmen to have to pro¬ 
vide money as well as food to their unwel¬ 
come guests seemed bad enough ; but a time 
soon came when they had to part with their 
clothes also. A large body of Irish was 
landed in Flintshire, in November 1643, to 
help the King, much in the condition of 
FalstafPs immortal troop, with but a shirt 
and a half in the whole of it. Equally as 
confident as the latter of finding linen enough 
on every hedge, they pushed into the country, 
and commissioners were soon scouring 
through North Wales, impounding now 
whole suits, now doublets, now breeches, 
shoes, stockings and hats, besides cloth and 
frieze enough to rig out a thousand of them, 
which were sent to Chester to be made up. 

The fighting capacities of the Welsh were 
first tried at the battle of Edgehill. Their 
equipments were, however, of the poorest 
description. According to a contemporary 
writer, “arms were the great deficiency,” and 
the men stood up in the same garments as 
those in which they left their native fields ; 
with scythes, pitchforks, and even sickles, 
they cheerfully took the field, and “ literally 
like reapers descended to that harvest of 
death.” In spite of these many drawbacks 
they fought most valorously at first, some of 
them even with cudgels, and they did not be¬ 
have worse than many much better furnished 
companions when the panic produced by 
Hampden’s arrival set in. 

The prospects of the Parliament seem to 
have reached their lowest point in Wales and 
the Marches at the beginning of 1643. 
Pembroke was the only town in the princi¬ 
pality which had declared against the King, 
and the position of the royalists in all parts 
else was almost impregnable. A large force 
was placed in Raglan Castle by the Marquis 


of Worcester; and equally strongly garri¬ 
soned was Hereford, with Sir William 
Coningsby for its governor, backed by the 
influential Lord Scudamore of Holme Lacy. 
Cardiff Castle and Ludlow were quite as 
secure, while Shrewsbury was protected by 
Sir Francis Ottley and the Shropshire Cava¬ 
liers. Lord Keeper Williams had suspended 
for the nonce the exercise of his spiritual 
functions as Archbishop of York, and was 
hard at work converting the dilapidated and 
ruinous Conway Castle into a formidable 
stronghold. In Cheshire the royal cause 
was in somewhat less repute, and its oppo¬ 
nents there were making themselves ready 
for action. Around Nantwich lived men of 
great weight, whose sympathies went entirely 
with the Parliament; this town, therefore, 
became the head-quarters of the party. Sir 
William Brereton, member for the county, 
took the lead in military matters, putting his 
soldiers in good confidence early in the year 
by defeating a strong force sent onl from 
Chester under command of Sir Thomas 
Aston, with a view to capture Nantwich and 
to disperse the Roundheads there; the 
Cavaliers in this skirmish beat a disorderly- 
retreat, lost most of their horses and arms, 
and many of them were made prisoners. As 
was the manner of all fighting Puritans, 
Brereton was content to ascribe his victory, 
not to the power of flesh and dry powdor, but 
to the Lord of Hosts, and set apart a day of 
solemn thanksgiving. The subsequent events 
of this year, which are very clearly set forth 
by Mr. Phillips in the fourth chapter of his 
work, cannot have been quite so conclusive 
in Sir William’s mind of the direct interven¬ 
tion of Providence. The close of 1643 saw 
the surrender of Hawarden Castle to the 
Royalists after a spirited defence by a mere 
handful of men, and the short but cruel 
campaign of Lord Byron, which nearly 
emptied North Wales of Parliamentary 
soldiers. Nantwich was again the only- 
place of refuge in Cheshire, the distressed 
state of which town, wo may note, is well 
depicted in a letter in Lord Denbigh’s collec¬ 
tion of original papers (an account of which 
may be read in the last reportofthe Historical 
MSS. Commissioners). This letter, dated 
December 21, 1643, and addressed to Hum- 
frey Mackworth, describes the enemy as most 
potent in Cheshire, Nantwich surrounded, the 
country round about plundered, nineteen 
colours more of the Irish come over, and 
the Parliament men with no considerable 
force to contend against the enemy ; and 
concludes with an entreaty to Mackworth 

“ to represent our forlorne condition to y- P,tr- 
lam‘, for whom wee have desperatly engaged o r 
estates and lives. IVee hop; they account us 
frends worthy of some consideration and pi tty, 
and not to suffer us to perish in the midc-l ot 
merciless men.” 

In commemoration of the raising of (his 
memorable siege by Fairfax early in the 
following year, on January 25 or St. Paul's 
Day, the inhabitants, until quite recently, 
wore sprigs of holly iu their hats upon every 
anniversary of it. 

By the time that Charles himself thought 
it needful to withdraw into Wales, after the 
crushing defeat of Naseby, the feelings of 
the countrymen had undergone a complete 
change. No part of the kingdom at (he 
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beginning of the struggle had been more 
liberal with arms and money, but now was 
seen great cause to regret the reposed trust. 
The honourable fellow-countrymen, such as 
Lords Capel and Carbery, under whose lead 
they had ventured their lives and fortunes 
without hesitation, had been removed to 
other commands or had withdrawn in dis¬ 
gust altogether from the fight, and their 
places were filled with grasping adven¬ 
turers bent on their own enrichment rather 
than on the King’s interest. Of such un¬ 
scrupulous characters Lord Byron in North 
Wales and Sir Charles Gerard in the South 
were fit commanders. The revulsion of 
feeling is largely commented on by the Par¬ 
liamentary newspapers at this time; we give 
a short extract from one called The Par¬ 
liament’s Post for August 19, 1645 :— 

“Could he get no recruits in Wales? Could 
not His Majesty’s orations (which were eloquent 
enough) prevail nothing on the people ? Could 
Digby's warrants draw no more into the sad and 
fatal list, although they used and abused the 
authority' of the King ? The King now com¬ 
plains of Wales and the hearts of the people 
there, which, he says, are as hard and rocky as 
the country. Wales is at length grown wise and 
happy; it was as full of corrupt and malignant 
blood, which being now let (like a ruinous body 
after a long fever) it begins to recover into health 
and strength.” 

Ignorance, however, still led some people 
to the King’s side; at least, so the Parlia¬ 
ment thought when it determined to educate 
them by drawing up a declaration about this 
time “ to inform them aright of the Parlia¬ 
ment.” The services of a writer acquainted 
with the country and its folk were speedily 
engaged, and an edifying pamphlet written 
and dispersed over the six counties of North 
Wales. This seems to have put the finishing 
stroke to Charles’s power in the principality. 
Mr. Phillips writes— 

“ A notable fact, that the two last fortresses in 
England or Wales, which were held for the King, 
were under the governorship of two brothers. 
Conway, governed by Sir John Owen, was . . . 
surrendered to Mytton on November 18 [1640] ; 
but Harlech Castle, of which Col. William Owen, 
of Brogyntyn, was the Governor, was not delivered 
up to the Parliament before March 1.3, 1047, and 
even then on very honourable conditions.” 

This is scarcely correct, for one instance 
to the contrary occurs to us in the case of 
the Castle of Pontefract, which was not 
finally surrendered to the Parliament until 
about two years after the latest date men¬ 
tioned above. It was under siege at the time 
of the King’s execution, and when the news 
of it reached the defenders, Charles II. was 
at once proclaimed within the walls. 

The second volume of this entertaining 
history is filled with copies of, and extracts 
from, the original letters, papers, pamphlets, 
Ac., of the Civil War period, from whence 
the authenticity of the work is derived. 

J. J. Cartwkight. 


Autobiography and other Memorials of Mrs. 
Gilbert ( formerly Ann Taylor). Edited by 
Josiah Gilbert. (London : H. S. King & 
Co., 1874.) 

In the midst of great political or religions 
excitement there is always a danger of books 
being overlooked which, whatever their in¬ 


trinsic merit may be, deal with topics dis¬ 
tinct from those which agitate the hour. 
And if this be true in a general way, the 
life of the wife of a dissenting minister must 
needs run small chance of even suitable re¬ 
cognition in a crisis like the present when 
the air seems charged with lightning, and 
the newspaper's are full of the burning ques¬ 
tions of the day. It appears to us, there¬ 
fore, that Mr. Gilbert could hardly have 
published his mother’s memoirs at a more 
unfavourable moment—unless, indeed, he 
had put it off any longer. In this book a 
passage occurs referring to an incident which 
happened when there was an idea of bury¬ 
ing some one in the vault of a church which 
chanced to be a wine-cellar. The question 
was suggested, “ How far does consecration 
go ? ” and it may be that Mr. Gilbert has 
assumed the existence of a substratum of 
British humanity about whom the query 
bow far excitement about current topics 
penetrates is as hypothetical as the degree 
of consecration claimable by a wine-cellar 
under a church. But, however this may be, 
it is indisputable that he has succeeded in 
painting a remarkable and attractive por¬ 
trait, of which the setting is at once grace¬ 
ful and appropriate. In effect, too, the task 
has been all his own, for though the first 
volume is mainly made up of autobio¬ 
graphy, it strikes us that some of the 
very qualities which make Mrs. Gilbert so 
fascinating a subject for her biographer are 
precisely the points which militate the most 
against the necessary qualifications for suc¬ 
cessful personal reminiscences. Her humi¬ 
lity and genuine self-depreciation make her 
tend to slur as much as possible when it is 
necessary for her to speak of herself as dis¬ 
tinct from other members of the family circle, 
but the lines added by her son to the outline 
she herself has traced are as incisive as those 
on the copper-plate engravings, with which 
all the earlier portions of his mother’s life 
and the lives of his nearest relatives were 
taken up. 

It is impossible to imagine anything 
grayer than the colouring of the young 
Taylors’ early days after the father (a book¬ 
plate engraver, who subsequently, in 1796, 
became a Nonconformist minister) removed, 
on account of his rapidly-increasing family 
and its consequent expenses, from the busy 
locality of Holbom to the village of Laven- 
ham, in Suffolk, where he rented a largish 
house and garden for the ruinous sum of six 
pounds a year. This expensive establish¬ 
ment was unapproaebed by either coach, 
road, or canal; the London waggon nodded 
in about once a week ; and it is not exhila¬ 
rating to read of the flat rivers and cold 
slopes, and the general damp tameness of a 
Suffolk landscape which surrounded it. The 
cheerful spirits of the subject of the memoir 
seem to have been quite independent of ex¬ 
ternal circumstances, but something of the 
blight seems to have settled on her sister 
Jane, of whom glimpses are given just often 
enough to make one wish that they were 
more frequent. With all her morbid timidity 
and her objection to being “ drawn out ” 
in society, she could be smart enough at 
times, as witness an occasion when she was 
suddenly asked before a largish company, 

“ What she considered the chief defect in 
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the Quaker system ? ” “ Expecting women 

to speak in public, sir,” was the prompt 
reply; and we are not sure whether there is 
anything in the united rhythmical effusions 
of the two sisters more truly poetical than 
the few lines by Jane Taylor descriptive of 
the view from her bedroom window over the 
Rodiug valley after the Taylor family had 
removed to Ongar :— 

“ Twilight already stealing over the landscape 
shades yonder sloping corn-field, whence the mem- 
reapers have since gathered up the precious frag¬ 
ment. Now all are gone; the harvest moon is 
up; a low mist rising from the river floats in the 
valley. There is a gentle stirring among the leaves 
of the tall elm that shades our roof—all besides is 
still.” 

This is of a higher order of merit than 
“Twinkle, twinkle little star,” one of her 
contributions to Original Poems for Infant 
Minds, by which she and her sister are en¬ 
titled to the gratitude of two generations of 
children. At Lavenliam most of the family 
occupied themselves with line engraving, 
and we feel that in future we shall be unable 
ever to look again at an old copper-plate 
without a sensation of pity for the author 
of the weary process which Ann Taylor so 
minutely describes, and in which the credit 
and satisfaction gained are so incommensu¬ 
rate with the pains it entails. At first it 
was intended to bring Jane and Ann up as 
engravers by profession, but the first was 
relieved by death, and the second by marri¬ 
age, from the necessity of working for her 
bread. Moreover, literature had for both 
more abundant charms. Ann wrote more 
or less all her life, leading off with an elec¬ 
tion song, and contributing occasional re¬ 
views to a then leading publication, the 
Eclectic, written in the vigorous prose which 
characterises all that is given of her corre¬ 
spondence. Therein (the Eclectic) she 
handled Hannah More’s Christian Morals with 
a caustic fearlessness which quite took that 
worthy lady, then in the zenith of her fame, 
by surprise, and about which she expressed 
her displeasure in a manner unworthy of her 
genius. A review of Miss Edgeworth's Tales 
was among the same, and the last, contri¬ 
buted after she married Mr. Gilbert, had for 
its subject Miss Hamilton’s popular essays, 
which drew forth her opinion upon a ques¬ 
tion on which she always felt strongly, viz., 
the proper sphere of women, and of which 
her whole life gave evidence how qualified 
she was to speak. After her marriage and 
the removal of Mr. Gilbert to a pastorate 
near Sheffield, her mind was characteris¬ 
tically filled with the duties of her new 
position, and in her letters to her mother she 
solicits advice, from that competent autho¬ 
rity upon “ ironing ” and “ getting-up,” the 
composition of mince-pies and the mystery 
of puddings for the sick; and her ordinary 
literary occupations suffered serious eclipse 
at one time through the superior charms ot 
her baby boy, whose attractions form the 
burden of innumerable letters to her brother 
and sister, though she is afraid that Jane 
and Isaac might find the child troublesome, 
“ yet, I assure you, w-e can hardly help think¬ 
ing it exceedingly interesting when he breaks 
a plate, pulls over the tea-cups, and drags the 
green cloth with everything upon it oil' the 
table.” Nevertheless, amid the cares of a 
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large family, not unvisited by sickness and 
death, her interest in politics seemed to in¬ 
crease with the requirements of the age. 
Her philanthropic instincts caused her to 
take a keen interest in the anti-slavery 
movement, and she contributed with her 
pen considerably towards the literature of 
the question in thenewspapers and elsewhere; 
and a memorial to the Queen, praying for the 
repeal of the Corn Laws from the women of 
Nottingham, was drawn np by the same 
forcible and earnest hand. On this subject 
she felt strongly, being convinced that bad 
legislation was at the root of the distress, 
and that, when the violence of the counter- 
current may be gathered from the fact that 
a respectable northern paper spoke of an ex¬ 
pected visit of “ that Bright” to a northern 
county, adding that it was to be hoped some 
stalwart yeoman might be found ready to 
treat the disaffected vagabond as he deserved. 
In the potato famine she saw the very 
finger of God, causing as it did the with¬ 
drawal of the Peel Government and the 
summoning of Lord John Russell to repeal 
the Corn Laws; and when after all Sir Robert 
carried the measure, in spite of the un¬ 
paralleled obloquy with which his own party 
visited him, she exclaimed : “ Oh ! brave Sir 
Robert. How nice to see that a soft 
potato slung by the hand of Providence 
has killed the giant.” Her enthusiasm for 
progress, however, stopped short at Women’s 
Rights, about which she wrote a remarkable 
letter when solicited to join the agitation 
for the franchise. “ My left hand has much 
to complain of,” she says in conclusion 
thereof—“ never either wears a thimble or 
holds a pen! But I do not find myself 
injured by this partial arrangement: one 
has the work and the other the needle, and 
so I manage between them.” With all her 
love of the picturesque and her intense 
clinging to old associations, she was never 
repelled by the prosaic accessories of a 
useful change. With her large correspond¬ 
ence, it was perhaps natural that she should 
welcome “the glorious penny post;” but 
one who was moved to tears by the pic¬ 
turesque associations of the old stage-coach, 
and who during the happiest days of her life 
had ridden behind her husband on a pillion 
among the Lincolnshire fens, must have 
been severely tried by the introduction of 
railways. But it was otherwise with her. 
In the neighbourhood of Nottingham, many 
acres used to be covered with purple cro¬ 
cuses—a perfect flood of lilac, rivalling, 
according to William Howitt, whatever has 
been sung of the fields of Enna. Always on 
March 20, Mr. Gilbert's birthday, did the 
two walk down to the crocus meadows, and 
it may be conceived with wlmt unutterable 
pain, after he was no more, the devoted wife 
and sensitive poet saw the crocuses gra¬ 
dually disappearing in enclosures, or the 
ground being turned up with the spade 
or harrow. Few could have blamed her 
if in consequence she had permitted her 
subjective impressions to colour all her 
future views on this aspect of modern im¬ 
provement and progress; yet to her the 
sod of a sweet pasture turned up by the 
ruthless navvy was a necessary oblation to 
make room for the great power which, con- 
queringtime and space, would weave together 


all the peoples of towns and lands, and 
destroy the long and bitter separation be¬ 
tween families. In her seventy-first year she 
crossed the Border for the first time, arriving 
at Edinburgh “ not a bit tired with our 400 
miles’ journey, thanks to that blessed Ste¬ 
phenson. How kindly I thought of him all 
tho way, but especially at Newcastle, the 
cradle of his greatness,” adding, however, 
“ Who ever can exist in such a smoke ! ” 
She did not prolong her stay there : she had 
no such severe means of testing a sentiment 
which she later on, in her eighty-second 
year, expressed : “ There is something almost 
of poetry to me in a large placo of business,” 
and added: “ The clatter of a factory has 
music in it, and suggests, if one but listen 
with the right ear, not simply pounds, shil¬ 
lings, and pence.” This is among the noblest 
developments of the larger poetic faculty, 
which, while keenly alive to, and acutely 
suffering from, the disappearance of conditions 
which display picturesque aspects, yet, never¬ 
theless, sees beyond them the wiser issues 
which are involved in their destruction. 

We feel that in spite of all we have tried 
to do, we have lamentably failed in conveying 
a graphic picture of this remarkable and 
peculiarly interesting woman, who would, if 
one felt inclined to classify her, occupy a 
sort of sphere distinct from both the type 
of Mrs. Somerville and the ideal wife of the 
poet, “ a creature not too bright and good 
for human nature’s daily food,” which it 
has been wittily observed is, after all, no 
more than a savage might say of the mis¬ 
sionary he was about to eat. It is with 
regret, too, that wo must perforce be brief 
in speaking of Isaac Taylor, not the least 
remarkable of the family group, whose draw¬ 
ings, for their original power, drew forth the 
praise of William Haydon, andwho contended 
with Sir William Hamilton for the Chair 
of Logic and Metaphysics at Edinburgh in 
1836, which he lost by three votes. It was 
characteristic of the generosity and humi¬ 
lity which was common to the whole family, 
that he always considered his rejection in 
favour of so distinguished an opponent for¬ 
tunate for both the University and himself. 
As an author, too, he was likewise famous 
in his day; but we forbear to quote his 
works, fearing they will not convey mnch 
impression to an oblivious generation. And 
indeed, in tho eyes of many, the interest of 
this memoir itself may possibly be impaired 
by the contrary assumption of the editor in 
speaking of the lions of the time he deals 
with. One requires to refer to Mrs. Gilbert's 
own writing's to justify her natnral pride 
that an article by Dr. Olinthus Gregory had 
been put aside for one of her own, or realise, 
with regard to those particular persons, the 
enthusiasm awakened in her girlish heart 
by a personal introduction to Joanna Baillie, 
Dr. Aiken, and Mrs. Barbanld. Hannah 
More, William Haydon, and Kirke White 
are ghosts of the past; and even Sir Roliert 
Peel, in spite of his recent biography, is to 
the present generation little more tlmn a 
sort of spirit of conscience made colossal 
through the mirage of time. But the 
tender womanliness, the wide intelligence, 
and intuitive sympathies of Mrs. Gilbert, 
and the energy, affection, and fidelity of the 
family group of which she was one of the 


central figures, are of no time, but are part 
and parcel of the happier inheritance of hu¬ 
manity. No one will deny to the compiler a 
right to the pride with which he regards his 
relations, or fail to feel, after reading his 
book, that the sod covers few hearts more 
tender and true than those where, to quote 
his own words, across the sweet valley of the 
Roding, the bells of Stanford and Nave- 
stock “answer each other through the 
mist.” Frances M. Chablton. 


Essays, Political , Social, and Religious. By 

R. Congreve. (London: Longmans & 
Co., 1874.) 

This volume is apparently intended to be in 
some sort a public manifesto of Positivism, 
for it is a republication, with some few ex¬ 
ceptions, of all the utterances, public and 
semi-public, which have been delivered during 
the past eighteen years by Mr. Congreve, 
who is the acknowledged leader of Comte’s 
complete disciples in this country. Most, of 
the contents have been already published as 
occasional pamphlets, and when they ap¬ 
peared received the least possible amount of 
public attention ; so that Mr. Congreve has 
done well to collect them in this permanent 
shape, by which he secures a larger audience 
and also proclaims the common aim which 
has animated all his writings. They may be 
most properly classified, not so much bv 
their subject matter as by the different 
audiences for whom they were originally 
intended: and thus tho book will divide 
itself into two parts, the one containing 
appeals to the general public advocating t he 
political and social doctrines of Comte, and 
the other sermons addressed to an inner 
circle of professed adherents touching the 
development of the religion which Comte 
founded. 

To commence with that department of 
politics to which the followers of Comte in 
this country have especially devoted them¬ 
selves, as affording them the most appro¬ 
priate field for influencing the public mind. 
By far the greater number of the popular 
essays in this volume are concerned with 
International Policy, including under fl at 
term the relations of England with all other 
peoples in Europe and elsewhere who do not 
form a permanent and integral part of her 
own community. In his treatment of this 
subject Mr. Congreve does not confine him¬ 
self to an historical retrospect, wherein the 
Positivist system is admitted to be very 
strong, but in direct fulfilment of his 
“onerous duty as a conscious servant of 
Humanity,” takes up one by one the burning 
questions of modern politics, and with un¬ 
bending austerity offers for acceptance or 
refusal the one practical solution which 
Positivism dictates. Gibraltar, India, Ire¬ 
land, and the Asluintee war, are the headings 
of a class of essays by which the whole may¬ 
be best judged, for the principles they lav 
down are typical of the entire system’ and 
the line of conduct which they recommend 
is most opposed to tho cherished sentiments 
of ordinary Englishmen. The whole of the 
Positivist doctrine on this subject may bo 
summed up in a moral duty based upon nn 
historical theory ; of which neither the one 
nor the other ought to sound straugc to 
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English ears, but yet they have met with 
scarcely any favour outside the body of strict 
Positivists. The aid of history is called in 
to establish as a fundamental conception the 
existing State system of Europe as an 
organic whole, depending for its reality upon 
the close mutual action of its independent 
members, and standing out in marked con¬ 
trast against the less civilised nations in 
Asia, Africa, and elsewhere. Upon this con¬ 
ception, which, if rightly understood, requires 
for its acceptance the more recognition of 
the plainest facts in universal history, is 
based the scheme of international morality, 
which in its ontline is equally simple. It 
merely consists in the transference of ad¬ 
mitted moral duties from private to public 
life, so that the states of Europe may bo 
guided in their conduct to one another not 
by their own fancies of national interest, but 
by the obligations of universal morality, 
and thus at harmony within themselves 
may be strong enough to exercise a joint 
protectorate over all the less advanced tribes 
of mankind. Such in their most general 
form, and divested of a certain amount 
of peculiar phraseology, are the Positivist 
principles of international policy, against 
which little can be alleged, except that their 
realisation lies rather in the remote than in 
the immediate future. It is certain that 
they will favourably bear comparison with 
any other theory of foreign policy which is 
popular in this country, and that they pre¬ 
sent the special merit of comprehending all 
possible questions of international conduct, 
for they apply to our relations to our colo¬ 
nies and our dependencies no less than to 
our equals in Europe. It is Mr. Congreve’s 
special object in the essays referred to above 
to do his best to hasten on the future, by 
recommending the immediate adoption of 
these principles by England, which involves 
a more thorough reversal of her course of 
foreign policy than most Englishmen would 
care to admit. In this continual reference 
to practical conduct consists the peculiar 
merit of Mr. Congreve’s method. He 
permits no popular illusions to interfere with 
the entire appreciation of that which he has 
to teach. He will not leave his scheme of 
policy merely in the region of theory, where 
it is probable that many would approve of 
it who would not follow it into its applica¬ 
tions. He knows that to be successful he 
must achieve a fundamental revolution in 
public sentiment, and he will have no half¬ 
hearted adherents who shrink from the logi¬ 
cal consequences of their admissions. To 
take the case of Gibraltar, as being perhaps 
the least involved in its circumstances. 
Tried by the standard of international 
morality, our retention of that fortress is 
utterly unjustifiable. Does it not violate 
the moral conscience of Europe just as much 
as the occupation of Venice ofl'ended the just 
desire of the Italians for national unity p 
Its advantage to England is doubtful, and if 
its advantage were never so great, ought we 
to consider anything beyond our clear duty 
to Spain ? These are the sort of questions 
which Mr. Congreve asks, and presents a 
plain case, in which thero is no alternative 
but to refute bis principles, or to accept his 
conclusions. To pass to the subject of India, 
which is somewhat more complicated, Mr. 


Congreve’s essay on this subject was first 
published during the sepoy mutiny, on an 
occasion when it was yet doubtful whether 
we should be able to reconquer our empire, 
and when the attention of those at home was 
more turned to Indian affairs than ever be¬ 
fore or since. It is now republished without 
the slightest alteration at a time when the 
government is acting not with the severity 
of an executioner, but with unexampled 
benevolence, and when the English people 
are priding themselves on the bounty of 
their charity, no less than formerly on 
the justice of their vengeance, but yet this 
cliango of circumstance in no wise im¬ 
pairs the permanent value of the prin¬ 
ciples which it lays down. There were many 
at that time who thought that an empire 
that could be maintained only by a cruel use 
of the sword was not morally defensible, and 
all doubted whether it was politically safe ; 
but when judged by the broad rules of duty, 
our position would not be justified, even if 
we have this year in Bengal saved hundreds 
of thousands of lives, as it is certainly not 
rendered thereby one whit the more secure. 
It is granted on all hands that we cannot 
look forward to the retention for ever of 
India as a conquered country; the maxim 
of “ India for the Indians ” has been recog¬ 
nised both in royal proclamations, and in the 
admission of natives to posts of honour and 
emolument. It is commonly said that our 
government is a trust, of which the obliga¬ 
tions are most onerous, and the advantages 
very small. No one, however, either in 
writing or speaking has attempted to define 
the process by which we are to prepare India 
for self-government, or to fix the time at 
which she shall go free. In this, as in so 
many similar subjects, we are content to 
drift with circumstances, and to shirk the 
responsibility of the future, salving our 
consciences with the fallacious boast that we 
do not rule India for our own benefit. Here 
again Mr. Congreve compels us to look our 
inconsistencies in the face, and if we confess 
our duty to be our guide, then to follow that 
guide whithersoever it shall lead. He him¬ 
self pronounces that we ought to leave India 
at once, merely waiting long enough to soften 
the violence of the change. It may be 
doubted whether he has laid sufficient stress 
upon the probable consequences that would 
result to India from such a step; for he 
passes them over with a few words, and 
without distinctly indicating their nature. 
It may be true, as he argues, that the plain 
moral conclusion overrides all other con¬ 
siderations, and that we are incapacitated 
owing to our personal interest from judging 
impartially as to these future contingencies. 
But yet before the question can be regarded 
as settled, even in its moral aspect, we are 
bound to picture to ourselves what the 
probable’condition of that great peninsula 
would be when we were gone; and this Mr. 
Congreve absolutely refuses to attempt. 
This, however, is a small fault, which 
might be remedied almost by any one 
tolerably acquainted with the history of India. 
It is more important to draw attention to 
the weakest point in Mr. Congreve’s 
treatment of all political questions. He 
has not taken sufficient pains to place 
himself in that attitude which would give 


most weight to his opinions. He continually 
appears to dictate rather than to persuade. 
All his public writings seem to have been 
published with the object of disburdening 
his own soul, and not of influencing the 
minds of others. Asa consequence of this, 
a deep tinge of melancholy pervades the 
whole, which only does not become despair, 
because of his absolnte confidence in the 
future victory of his views. To this same cause 
may bo traced his imperfect appreciation of 
the difficulties which stand in his way. He 
seems to imagine that the particular duties 
which he recommends England to perform 
are more important than the general adoption 
of his principles. There is a disagreeable 
bluntncss in the directness with which ho 
persistently opposes himself in season and 
out of season to the national sentiments. In 
disregard of the Positivist maxim, “• inflexible 
in principle, conciliatory in practice,” he 
presses on the details before the foundations 
have been sufficiently prepared. Forexample, 
during the Mutiny whenthe livesof hundreds 
of English families were in jeopardy, he ex- 
presses a fervent hope that India may not ho 
reconquered; not considering that, though 
the occasion was most opportune for a re¬ 
consideration of our national obligations, the 
feelings of an honourable patriotism should 
at such a crisis be treated with respect, even 
if they ought not to override the higher 
duties to humanity. Tet further, supposing 
that the English had at that time been 
driven out of India, little would have been 
gained for the principles which Positivism 
holds dear. It might have been better both 
for India and for England, and therefore nn 
cause for regret, but it would not necessarily 
have contributed towards the introduction of 
international morality, without which as 5 
deep-seated conviction in the mind of a nation, 
any isolated event is of little value. The one 
thing wanted is to convert public opinion by 
inculcating that foreign policy should not be 
abandoned to the caprice of professional 
diplomatists and to the chances of the future, 
but that it is the duty of every citizen to 
interest himself in these questions, so that 
the moral sense of the people at large may 
rise superior to temporary prejudices, and 
to the interests of any particular class. 
Towards this consummation Mr. Congreve's 
book will no doubt afford much assistance, 
but it would have done yet more good, if be 
had been more careful to treat our national 
weaknesses with consideration. 

Those essays in which Mr. Congreve ad¬ 
dresses himself to the limited circle of strict 
Positivists have a peculiar interest for snch 
as have extended their sympathies to the 
singular religion which Comte founded as 
his latest creation, but to the general reader, 
who may not be familiar with that system, 
they will appear repulsively strange, from 
their curious admixture of the practical with 
the visionary, and of Catholic reminiscences 
with a belief that repudiates God. They 
place before us as in a picture the actual con¬ 
dition of the Positivist Church, neither ex¬ 
aggerating its strength, nor concealing its 
failures, and they also reveal the peculiar 
bent of Mr. Congreve’s own character, and 
the changes which it has undergone. The 
first two of these writings, to which alone 
the title of sermon is prefixed, were delivered 
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in London in tlie years 1859 and 1860 on 
the anniversary of Comte’s birth, and are 
intended to inaugurate the English branch 
of the Church of Humanity; and both in 
their general aim and in their style they 
stand in marked contrast to the remainder. 
It is not only that they are more cheerful 
and hopeful in their tone, for that might be 
expected at the first gatherings of newly 
converted disciples, but they are inspired 
with genuine eloquence, and couched in 
conciliatory language. In them Mr. Cou- 
greve represents himself not as the autho¬ 
ritative exponent of a small and exclu¬ 
sive sect, but merely as one who, having 
transferred his zeal from Christianity to 
that which recommends itself to him as a 
less inconsistent and more comprehensive 
faith, desires above everything that other 
men should share in his own satisfaction of 
soul. In them too he spares no pains to 
make Positivism attractive rather than to 
render it systematic: no appeal to the senti¬ 
ments is omitted and no aid from the ima¬ 
gination is disregarded: while the whole is 
hallowed by his ardent devotion to the 
memory of his dead master, and by the 
deliberate adoption of phrases which have 
passed from the Bible and the Liturgy into 
the common language of the spiritual life. 
The two essays printed in French, which 
were delivered as addresses to the French 
Positivists in Paris mark an intermediate 
stage ; for Mr. Congreve seems to have felt 
as much at home with his audience as with 
their language, and in their presence to 
have freed himself from that overwhelming 
consciousness of responsibility, which is 
evidently growing upon him. It must be 
added also that the Positivist doctrine wears 
its original French dress with better grace 
than its adopted English one, and that some 
of its features which in English offend by 
their extravagance appear in French but little 
worse than legitimate figures of. speech. 
With Mr. Congreve especially is this con¬ 
sideration forced upon the reader, for his 
own English style is not free from the 
imputation of Gallicism. Indeed the idea 
forcibly suggests itself that through long 
pondering over the volumes which con¬ 
tain the beginning and the end of Posi¬ 
tivism, he originally thinks in French, 
and that the somewhat singular French of 
Comte, and then has to translate his thoughts 
into his native tongue. This defect of style 
is particularly apparent in the last portion 
of this volume, which contains his annual 
addresses to the Positivist Church for the 
last six years: and in other respects too 
this forms the least pleasing part of the 
book. To these later addresses Mr. Con¬ 
greve has perhaps justly ceased to give the 
name of sermons; and in truth, though 
they are no less concerned with religion 
than the two earlier ones, they may properly 
be called lectures following out the system 
into practical details, and expounding what 
the conduct of Positivists should be with 
reference to tho political circumstances of 
the time. It is part of their object also to 
review year by year the condition of the 
Positivist Church, to state what progress it 
may have made, and to remark upon what¬ 
ever symptoms there may be which show 
that its influence is spreading. In all 


these matters the lecturer fully acts up to 
the responsible duties he has undertaken, 
and he has laid down much that is of value, 
and is unduly neglected by others, both in 
his general principles and in his occasional 
suggestions. The essay headed ‘‘Education ” 
is more particularly deserving of attention, as 
being a most thorough and novel contribu¬ 
tion to a subject which has of kite become the 
favourite topic of every political charlatan; 
and in the essay next but one following arc 
to be found some original remarks upon tho 
moral disadvantages that attend the pro¬ 
pensity towards emigration, which is at 
present so much eucouraged as the one 
safety-valve for political discontent. How¬ 
ever, despite all their merits, which are 
many, there is a certain tone pervading this 
latter division of the essays which it is not 
agreeable to notice. Mr. Congreve writes 
as if he were aware that his position is 
growing daily more isolated, and that the 
Positivist solution of social questions is 
making less way in tho world than he had 
once expected. His own character seems 
to have hardened, and to have become less 
enthusiastic: and the system which he 
offers for our acceptance has become more 
exacting in its details, and is less softened by 
any condescension to human frailty. The 
comprehensive and genial charity of the 
first sermon is in the last lecture changed 
almost into bitterness. At page 298 we 
read with reference to Positivist sympathy 
with earnest Christians: 

“ We can look on you as unconscious servants 
of Humanity. We are glad that you should look 
on us, as I know some have done, as the uncon¬ 
scious servants of Christ.” 

But in the few last pages of the book: 

“ The professed servants of Humanity must 
lead in the struggle to eliminate God; and that 
this is the essential element in the whole existing 
perplexity is forcing itself upon all. . . . We 
must make it necessary for men to take their sides 
in the fight: openly and avowedly to take service 
in one or other of the opposing camps, to bring 
face to face the two beliefs, the belief of the Past, 
the belief in God, and the belief in the Future, 
the belief in Humanity, and to choose deliberately 
between them.” 

These are the closing words of the last 
essay in the volume, and deserve quotation, 
not only from the prominent position they 
thus occupy, but also as being a strong 
expression of that tendency in Positivism 
already commented upon which so greatly 
weakens its influence for good. 

The limits of our space prohibit us from 
examining at greater length the vast amount 
of interesting matter which this volume con¬ 
tains : but it has been of deliberate purpose 
that no allusion has been made either to the 
sacred objects of the Positivist religion, or 
to the peculiar forms of its worship. There 
is much scattered through the book which an 
uncandid critic might select for ridicule, and 
no quotations illustrative of this subject 
could be appreciated apart from their con¬ 
text, nor could they be fairly offered to 
anyone who has not taken some pains to 
comprehend the entire system. It only now 
remains to notice some of the general causes 
which have retarded the growth of Positi¬ 
vism in this country, and will to a certain 
extent interfere with the favourable accept¬ 
ance of Mr. Congreve’s work. First of all, 


modern science, under the influence of Air. 
Darwin and Mr. Spencer, by its hostile 
declarations, has weakened the scientific 
foundation of Comte’s philosophy. The late 
downfall of France lias produced an un¬ 
reasonable contempt and antipathy for any 
social scheme that originates on the other 
side of the Channel. Material prosperity, 
that lias spread so widely among all classes, 
Las brought with it in company with a 
political reaction a general indifference to all 
fundamental forms of spiritual revival, so 
that the new faiths of Comte and Mazziniarc 
held of less importance than minnte questions 
of merely sectarian interest. But above all 
these causes, the Positivists themselves, in 
their premature desire to realise the Utopia 
which their master conceived, have been 
their own worst enemies ; for by the terrible 
definiteness of their system they have repelled 
disciples, who wonld otherwise have been 
attracted by the lofty standard of their 
morality, and the simplicity of their lives. 

James S. Cotton. 


The University of Cambridge from the Earliest 
Times to the Royal Injunctions of 1535. By 
James Bass Mnllinger, M.A., St. John’s 
College, Cambridge. (University Press, 
1873.) 

The title of Mr. Mnllinger’s excellent hook 
hardly does justice to the subject as he has 
treated it. So little is known of Cambridge 
in the early part of the Middle Ages that he 
has, as a necessary preliminary to its later 
history, given us a full account of the system 
of education as it grew np in Europe gradu¬ 
ally, especially at the great mother univer¬ 
sity of Paris ; since the institutions of both 
Oxford and Cambridge, as well as those of 
Prague, Vienna, Heidelberg, and Cologne, 
were modelled on those of their French 
teachers. We have hitherto had no satis¬ 
factory book in English on the subject. The 
preface to Mr. Anstey’s Mutiimenta Acade- 
mica only contains a slight sketch, and that 
solely in reference to Oxford. A glanco at 
our author’s table of contents will show that 
he has endeavoured to trace the connexion 
between the mental culture of the country 
and its general history, “ to point out in how 
great a degree the universities have in¬ 
fluenced the whole thought of the educated 
classes, and have in tarn reflected the poli¬ 
tical and social changes in progress both at 
home and abroad.” 

The Uni versity age commences in the two! ft h 
century, up to which time nearly all learn¬ 
ing had been the exclusive possession of the 
Church. The traditions of Roman culture 
lingered long in Gaul, at Autun, Treves, 
Lyons, and Bordeaux ; in the works of men 
like Antonins and Sidonius we can trace the 
transition into the Barbarian ago. This is 
clearly described in an essay on “ Heathen 
and Christian Culture in Gaul during the 
fifth and sixth Centuries,” in Von Rauraer's 
Hislorisches Taschcuhuch for 1869. It was 
the merit of tho great men of the last clas¬ 
sical age to have maintained the struggle 
with barbarism until the barbarians had be¬ 
come partially civilised, and this again was 
the great service rendered by Charlemagne 
and Alfred when fresh hordes of heathen 
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The dreadful state of society drove men to 
the monastic system, for in the monastery 
alone could many of the best men live an 
honest and true life. The growth of monas- 
tieism may almost he taken as an index of 
the state of society ; when such a life be¬ 
comes again possible in society, monasticism 
at once tends to decline. The early glories 
of Ireland may be connected with the 
fact that her cloisters were places of refuge 
for many fugitives, and she repaid her 
debt to Europe by evangelising nearly all 
England and part of the continent. In the 
eighth century Northumbria is the main 
home of European culture under Bede and 
Alcuin; and Alcuin imparts his knowledge 
to the Court of Charlemagne. The piety of 
Gregory the Great is said to have been inju¬ 
rious to the cause of classical learning, and 
unfortunately Charlemagne’s son Louis the 
Pious, and Alcuin himself, were equally averse 
to the poetry of their German ancestors. Louis 
threw his father’s collection of the heroic 
lays into the fire, and we find Alcuin saying, 
“ What has Hinield (Ingeld) to do with 
Christ?” (Ep. 81, ed. Jaffe). Alcuin ac¬ 
tually mentions, in his Life of S. Willibrorcl 
(p. 47, Jaffe), King “ Ongendos,” whom we 
only know of else from the famous poem of 
Beowulf, so that he might have preserved 
for us invaluable materials. Yet Alcuin was 
perhaps the main author of the educational 
revival which marks the close of the eighth 
century. Hitherto the privileges of the 
monastic schools had been jealously con¬ 
fined by the Benedictines to their own order; 
they were now thrown open to the secular 
clergy. A slight element of lay education 
existed in the Palace School, where Charle¬ 
magne himself participated in the instruction 
given. That instruction was almost entirely 
founded on the works of five authors—Oro- 
sius, Martianus, Boethius, Cassiodorus, and 
Isidorus—all for the most part compilers 
from greatly superior Greek and Roman 
treatises. Orosius had written a sort of 
Christian school history at the request of S. 
Augustine; his contemporary Martianus 
gives a general sketch of the seven liberal 
arts, which transmitted to the universities 
of Europe the ancient division of the Trivium 
and Quadrivium. Cassiodorus wrote a simi¬ 
lar manual half a century later, but its meagre 
remarks on all subjects except logic show 
how the traditions of pagan culture were 
dwindling before the combined influences of 
a narrow theology and barbaric rule. The 
Origines of Isidore, compiled yet half a 
century later, in the comparatively undis¬ 
turbed Yisigothic kingdom of Spain, is a 
kind of encyclopaedia of sacred and profane 
learning, a collection of the fragments of 
knowledge still discoverable. Boethius 
wrote for a higher class than the others, for 
the old Roman patricians, still in large 
measure heathen, to whom Jupiter Optimus 
Maximus was still the lord of heaven and 
earth; and we owe to him the transmis¬ 
sion of that element of purely Greek 
thought which was during seven cen¬ 
turies nearly the sole remaining tradi¬ 
tion of the Aristotelian philosophy pre¬ 
served by Western Europe. Of course 
tho chief writers also knew their Latin 
poets, and Alcuin gives (p. 128, Julie) a 
curious list of the authors known in the 


School of York, fitting their names into his 
hexameters as he can, e.g .:— 

“ Quidqui'l et Althelmus docuit, quid Beda magister, 
Quae Yietorinus scrij.sere BoetiuH atque, 
llistorici veteres, I’ompeius, Plinius. ipse 
Acer Aristotoles. rhetor quoque Tullius iugens.” 

But onr concern here is not with what 
individual writers knew, but with the school 
teaching of Europe, such as it continued 
until the rise of the University of Paris. 
Tho Cambridge historian, Carter, quotes, 
without any apparent doubt, a letter from 
Alcuin to the scholars of Cambridge! but 
Mr. Mnllinger gallantly gives this up, and 
allows that Ingulphus himself is only an 
“ historical novel,” and that we really know 
next to nothing about Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge prior to the college era, which 
begins with Merton (or with William of 
Durham’s foundation of University College) 
at Oxford in 1264, and with Peterhouse at 
Cambridge in 1284. He therefore proceeds 
to give a full account of the progress of 
education at Paris. And this is right, for 
the course of study there, the collegiate 
system, even the regulations of the Sorbonne, 
were imitated with scrupulous fidelity in 
England. So much was this acknowledged 
to be the case, that when Henry VI. set up 
a new University at Caen, Paris was able 
to make a strong protest at the Council of 
Basle against this dangerous rival (Bishop 
Bekynton’s Correspondence, pref. p. ex). 
The English, however, maintained that if 
Oxford and Cambridge owed their constitu¬ 
tion to Paris, the debt had been more than 
repaid in the teachers whom Paris had re¬ 
ceived from England. 

The monastic and episcopal schools con¬ 
tinued to exist long after the rise of the 
Universities, but they represented only the 
stationary and traditional element, and there¬ 
fore naturally declined as the new institutions 
began to widen the domain of knowledge. 
In the latter part of the twelfth century 
there were three great Universities in Europe 
—Bologna, Paris, and Salerno—the first 
famous for its Civil Law, the second for 
Arts and Theology, the third for Medicine. 
All three grew up naturally; their legal in¬ 
corporation as Universities followed at a 
later time. The teaching of Bologna grew 
up round the Pandects, that of Paris round 
the Sentences of Peter Lombard—as ex¬ 
pounded to an audience not composed of the 
religions orders, and more in sympathy with 
the secular power than with the Papacy. 

In the year 1109 Anselm died, whose 
works, like the Proslogium and the Cur 
Lens Homo created scholastic theology. 
In that same year William of Champeaux 
opened a school of logic at Paris, and Abe¬ 
lard was his pupil. Abelard’s Sic et Non 
contained a series of quotations from the 
Fathers on the positive and also on the 
negative side of many theological questions. 
Peter Lombard, in his Bool- of Sentences, put 
forward propositions tending to explain 
these difficulties either by subtle “ distinc¬ 
tions,” or by resolring them into a higher 
unity. His book was not at first favourably 
received by all; and one of his pupils, John 
of Cornwall, attacked his views on the “ In¬ 
carnation ” (in the Eulogium ad Ab'.mndmm 
Ptipam III.), and advocated their condem¬ 
nation at the Council of Tours, 1163, at 


which Becket was present. Still the book 
made its way, being the first of a long 
series of attempts to obtain for the doctrines 
of the Church a scientific system. The 
name of Aristotle never occurs in the trea¬ 
tise, but before the death of Thomas Aqui. 
nas, in 1274 the whole of Aristotle’s writ¬ 
ings, in versions either from the Greek or 
the Arabic, became known to Western Eu¬ 
rope : one of the former is by John of 
Basingstoke, two of the latter by Ade- 
lard of Bath (who also translated Euclid) 
and Michael Scot. These translations also 
awakened the jealousy of the Church, 
and it was only gradually that the Aristo¬ 
telian views were incorporated into the 
scholastic philosophy. The new teaching 
drew numbers of foreigners to Paris; but one 
of the usual qnarrels between the students 
and the citizens in 1228, in which Queen 
Blanche took the side of the latter, caused a 
general migration—to Rheims, Angers and 
Orleans. It was at this juncture that Henry 
III. issued a general invitation to them to 
come and settle in England. Many settled 
at Oxford and Cambridge, and it was from 
these refugees that Matthew Paris heard the 
whole story. In a writ issued in 1231 for 
the better regulation of the University, the 
presence of many students “ from beyond 
the seas ” is distinctly adverted to. Another 
writ provides that every student shall be 
under the tuition of some Master of Arts, 
the earliest trace perhaps of any organisa¬ 
tion. Henceforward the intercourse with 
Paris was very close. Some of our most 
eminent men, such as Giraldus Cambrensis, 
Robert Grosseteste, Roger Bacon, Stephen 
Langton, studied at both Oxford and Paris— 
a custom which lasted down to the time of 
Wiclif. Similar affrays between town and 
gown led in England to attempts at found¬ 
ing new universities at Northampton and 
Stamford, but these attempts at establishing 
another, studium generate had little success. 
Long afterwards we find a Bishop of Durham 
giving leave of absence to some of his 
clergy to go and study at any place 
where there was a studium generate (see 
the Registrant Palatinum Lunelmense of 
Bishop Kellawe, 1311-1316, e.g. p. 155). 
Hitherto the Dominicans had the lead at 
Paris, and the Franciscans in England; but 
the popularity of the mendicant orders 
waned as rapidly as it rose. Grosseteste, 
Bishop of Lincoln (Oxford was in the diocese 
of Lincoln then), and Roger Bacon still 
looked for reform within those bodies, hat 
in that very generation the change came 
from without. Statesmen, such as Walter 
de Merton, began to entertain the idea of 
establishing colleges in which men might he 
trained for the service of God in Church 
and State, and into which no monk or friar 
was to bo admitted. Law and medicine 
were then professed by the “ clergy #s 
well as theology, and the word, in fact, in¬ 
cluded all the professional classes. One 
of the Merton fellows was especially ordered 
to teach grammar, and it is to be noted that 
English as well as Latin enters into his pro - 
vince of instruction. Balliol, University 
Oriel, Peterhouse (Cambridge) all copied 
the Merton statutes, Merton haring fro 111 
the first taken a decided lead. Within it» 
walls were trained the minds that chief) 
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influenced the thought of the fourteenth 
century. There Duns Scotus was educated 
and taught. Thence came William of 
Occam, the revolntioniser of the philo¬ 
sophy of his age, and the champion of 
the Civil Power against the Papacy. 
Richard FitzRalph too was the precursor of 
Wiclif. With the advance of the century 
the palm of intellectual superiority had been 
transferred from Paris to the English Uni¬ 
versities, and Oxford now began to supply 
some of the ablest and most influential 
teachers at Paris. The spirit of nationality 
too was becoming strong. In 1348 the 
University of Prague was founded in con¬ 
nexion with Oxford ; in 1365 that of Vienna, 
“ the eldest daughter of Paris.” To Paris, 
therefore, little more than France was now 
left. 

The commencement of the University of 
Paris, its mental activity under the influence 
of the Mendicants, and its rapid collegiate 
growth, are the three cardinal features in 
its early annals, which Oxford reproduced 
with singular fidelity. Mr. Mullinger regrets 
that no equally full sketch can be given of 
the growth of Cambridge; he therefore 
fills up the gap by a more detailed account 
of the early institutions of the place. The 
hostels (i.e. lodging-houses under a princi¬ 
pal) provided for and absorbed the pensioner 
class in the University. The college was 
originally composed only of a master, 
fellows, and sizars. But we can only here 
refer to our author’s detailed analysis of the 
early statutes, which has an interest even at 
the present day. 

In the remarkable year 1349 the “black 
death ” fell on the Universities with peculiar 
severity, and to recruit the thinned ranks of 
the clergy no fewer than three colleges were 
created at Cambridge, including Trinity 
Hall in 1350—which, however, was de¬ 
signed only for students of civil and canon 
law—and in this we trace an echo of the 
traditions of Avignon, traditions anything 
but beneficial in a centre of culture of the 
higher order. And it was against the 
canonists of Avignon that William of 
Occam and Marsilius of Padua waged war 
in the interest of the scholastic philosophy. 
William and Marsilius were both Franciscans, 
for the mendicant orders had again obtained 
influence in the Universities ; but the next 
great leader, Wiclif, though a follower of 
Occam in matters of ecclesiastical polity 
and religious belief, was the most formidable 
opponent of the Franciscans, and instituted 
his “ simple priests ” to be an example to the 
world of evangelism without mendicity. The 
systematic opposition to the corruptions of 
the Church which had begun to manifest 
itself in Occam, and was carried out by 
Wiclif, was essentially a university move¬ 
ment. The Universities thus became the 
strongholds of Wiclifism, and the Bohemian 
students carried the new doctrines to Prague. 
But the movement was suppressed in Eng¬ 
land, and Paris once more took the lead in 
Europe. Her champion Gerson is the great 
name in that “ Age of Councils,” though he 
failed in his efforts to reform the church, and 
the enmity of the Papacy led to the creation 
of new centres of learning. In the thirteenth 
century only three universities had arisen on 
the model of that of Paris ; the first half of 


the fourteenth century witnessed the rise of 
the same number; the second half seven; 
but the fifteenth century saw the creation of 
eighteen. The English “ nation ” at Paris was 
known after 1430 as the “ German nation,” 
but ten years afterwards no German student 
remained. During the fifteenth century the 
English Universities were in a comparatively 
dead state. Mr. Mullinger here gives a full 
account of the foundation of King’s College 
and Queens’ College, and ends his third 
chapter with a sketch of the various libraries 
in the University. Peterhouse then pos¬ 
sessed from six to seven hundred distinct 
treatises. The fourth chapter contains a 
most interesting account of “ Student Life in 
the Middle Ages,” but an abstract of it would 
take up so much space that we must refer 
our readers to the book itself. Our difficulty 
throughout has been to give any adequate 
account of a book in which so much in¬ 
teresting information is condensed, and we 
must for the present give up any hope of 
describing the chapters on “ Cambridge 
at the Revival of Classical Learning,” 
and “ Cambridge at the Reformation,” 
though a better account nowhere exists 
of one of the most eventful periods of 
our history. The book ends with the 
Royal Injunctions of 1535, which mark the 
downfall of scholasticism and the triumph 
of the new learning. “In each college and 
hall there shall be two daily public lectures, 
one of Greek, the other of Latin.” “ No 
lectures shall be read upon any of the 
doctors who have written upon the Master 
of the Sentences; but all divinity lectures 
shall be upon the Scriptures.” The men, too, 
of that generation “ saw in the foundation 
of Trinity College the rise of a new con¬ 
ception of college discipline under Protes¬ 
tant auspices, and with the statutes of 
Elizabeth they saw the constitution of the 
University assume that form which, with 
but few modifications, has lasted to our own 
day. But with these changes we find our¬ 
selves in the presence of new characters and 
new ideas; and the final triumph of the 
Humanists seems to mark the point at 
which this volume may most fitly close.” 
“ This volume," yes ; but we trust that Mr. 
Mullinger will yet continue his history, and 
bring it down to our own day. The mate¬ 
rials ought to be as ample, and the interest 
at least as great, for the state of the Univer¬ 
sities is in some respects an index of the 
state of English society. 

In the appendix, as if half regretting his 
mystic ancestors, Mr. Mullinger quotes Lyd¬ 
gate’s account, of how “Casstcbro at Athens 
schooled in his youth, and brought Anaxi¬ 
mander and Anaxagoras to Cambridge,” and 
how Julius Caesar— 

“ On Cassibelan, after his victory, 

Took with him clerks of famous renown 
From Cambridge, and led them to Home town.” 

C. W. Boase. 


A very searching and able review of M. Bra¬ 
cket's Nouvelle Grammaire Fnmqaise, by M. 
Arsene Darmesteter, appears in the current num¬ 
ber of the Fame Critique. It is evident that the 
present edition of the book is not good enough to 
be translated into English ; we must wait for the 
second edition “ en bonne partie refondue,” which 
M. Darmcsteter urges M. JSrachet to set to work 
on at once. 


Ismailia ; A Narrative of the Expedition to 
Central Africa for the Suppression of the 
Slave Trade organised by Ismail, Khedive 
of Egypt. By Sir Samnel White Baker, 
Pacha, F.R.S. (London: Macmillan & 
Co., 1874.) 

The news that was published in the Times 
of the 19th instant to the effect that an 
official notification had been issued at Cairo 
on December 6, sanctioning the despatch of 
two expeditions for the exploration of the 
countries adjacent to the Upper Nile, serves 
to increase the interest with which the two 
handsome volumes now before ns will he 
regarded by the public. It certainly seems 
to us, after a careful perusal of the story 
therein so modestly told by Sir Samnel 
Baker, that whatever other results may bo 
claimed as the outcome of his expedition, it 
can hardly be asserted that, whether as 
regards the civilisation of Central Africa, 
the stoppage of the slave trade, or the intro¬ 
duction of a system of regular legitimate 
commerce, its effects were likely to be other¬ 
wise than of an exceedingly evanescent and 
temporary character. Had they not been 
persistently and immediately followed up, 
the incursions of the Christian Pacha and his 
soldiers, and the severe lessons he taught to 
the slave traders and native tribes opposed to 
his authority, would probably in the course 
of a few years have only been remembered 
as a bad dream ; while the slave trade would 
have gathered increased vigour from its tem¬ 
porary cessation. The Khedive, however, 
has not been long in giving the world re¬ 
newed proofs of his bona files with regard to 
the extinction of the slave trade on the 
Upper Nile. Sir Samnel Baker had no 
sooner returned from his expedition than 
Colonel Gordon was appointed to succeed 
him; and now we learn that two more 
expeditions have already left Cairo for 
the further exploration of the regions 
adjacent to the Upper Nile and the African 
equatorial lakes, while the construction 
of the Soudan Railway to Khartoum has 
also been determined on. It is evident, 
therefore, that the Khedive is really in 
earnest in his design of annexing and civi¬ 
lising the enormous extent of territory 
which forms the field of exploration for 
the various expeditions now employed. In 
view of the immense interests that will 
be developed should this enterprise prove 
successful, it is satisfactory to have so 
excellent a text-book as the one now before 
us to which to refer for information as to 
the procedure of the first organised ex¬ 
pedition on a large scale that penetrated 
into these regions, and trom which to deduce 
the probabilities of 'the eventual success of 
the second. 

It was in the spring of 1869, during the 
visit of the Prince of Wales to Egypt, that 
Sir Samuel Baker was entrusted by the 
Khedive with a commission to subdue to 
the Egyptian authority all countries south 
of Gondokoro ; to suppress the slave trade; 
to introduce a system of regular commerce 
into Central Africa ; to open up to navigation 
the great lakes of the Equator; and to 
establish a chain of military stations and 
commercial depots distant at intervals of 
three days’ march. His commission was to 
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last for four years, and gave him supreme 
authority over all the countries belonging to 
the Nile Basin, south of Gondokoro, which, 
situated on the Upper Nile, at a distance 
of a,000 miles from Cairo, was to be the 
base of operations. Nothing whatever is 
said as to the right of the Khedive to confer 
such authority with reference to tribes and 
peoples who did not then recognise his rule, 
and apparently never had done so. It was 
probably taken for granted that the proposed 
annexation would be regarded by all con¬ 
cerned as an unqualified boon. 

The task confided to Sir Samuel Baker 
was of sufficiently gigantic proportions to 
satisfy the ambition of any one man, and 
from the commencement he did his best to 
justify the confidence reposed in him. But 
lie soon found that the firman of the 
Khedive, backed up as it was by what seems 
to have been an unlimited credit, did not 
ensure plain sailing when once he was be¬ 
yond the range of communication with 
Cairo. An apparently limitless purse en¬ 
abled him, with the advantage of his former 
experience, to provide every conceivable 
article that might possibly be required by 
the expedition during a four years’ absence 
from civilisation (provision and provision of 
which Colonel Gordon’s expedition has since 
reaped the benefits); but after he had called 
his vast mass of impedimenta into existence, 
and conveyed it safely as far as Khartoum, he 
was at once met by thequestionof its transport. 
This was found to be incapable of solution ; 
and we may at once say that, in our opinion, 
it eventually proved fatal so far as the great 
ends of the expedition were concerned. Not 
that the Egyptian authorities at Khartoum 
had not the power, if they had had the will, 
to have all the baggage conveyed as far 
as Gondokoro, together with the animals 
necessary for its further transport inland. 
But, away from Cairo, every one was hostile 
to the ends of the expedition ; the very offi¬ 
cers and men composing it had no wish to 
put down the slave trade, and evinced 
their sympathies in a very practical manner 
by themselves purchasing 120 slaves between 
Khartoum and Gondokoro. The difficulties 
that Sir Samuel Baker had to contend with 
were simply tremendous, and everyone who 
reads this narrative cannot fail to be im¬ 
pressed with admiration and astonishment 
at the determination and energy that never 
would acknowledge a defeat. 

It was not until the beginning of February, 
1870, that he startedfrom Khartoum with 800 
troops, bat he did not reach Gondokoro until 
April 15, 1871, by which time two years 
of his commission had expired. Between 
Khartoum and Gondokoro there is a dis¬ 
tance of 1,400 miles, the principal part of 
which consisted at that time of a dismal 
swamp of drift weed and morass, beneath 
which the river had completely lost itself. 
Through this the vessels had to be dragged 
by sheer brute force; no dry land, no clear 
water was visible anywhere ; it seemed as if 
the region of chaos had been reached where 
earth and water were mixed up in inextricable 
confusion; at this dismal and hopeless work, 
men and officers laboured in a state of abso¬ 
lute despair, not caring to live, and not fear¬ 
ing to die; and after weeks of toil, when 
open water was at last reached, found that 
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the actual river had decreased so much that 
further progress was hopeless, and, indeed, 
that no start should have been attempted at 
all at that season of the year. There was no¬ 
thing for it but to return to the point at which 
they had first entered the morass—men and 
officers being in high spirits at the thought 
that the expedition would now be abandoned. 
Little did they know their chief. Sir 
Samuel Baker pitched upon a convenient 
spot on the west bank of the Nile, 
which he named Tewfikyah, and there or¬ 
ganised an admirable settlement. He re¬ 
leased many cargoes of slaves passing up the 
river, married the females to his black 
troops (the refinement of the newly liberated 
negresses rejecting the “ brown colour of the 
Egyptians ”), and had the satisfaction of 
learning that many of them shortly after¬ 
wards bolted with their own Government 
clothes and their husbands’ kit as well. He 
also revisited Khartoum, and became ac¬ 
quainted with the system by which the mono¬ 
poly of trade in the countries which he was 
to annex was leased to Arabs, who made 
it a cloak for the slave trade; and for the 
first time met Abon Saood, the representative 
of Sheikh Agad, the principal of these 
traders. This Abon Saood is the man who 
appears throughout the rest of the book as 
Sir Samuel Baker’s evil genius. He can 
find no language too strong in which to ex¬ 
pose his persistent villar.y, and he indicted 
him personally at Cairo for every species of 
diabolical treachery, but was not permitted 
to appear as a witness. This man is now 
assistant to Colonel Gordon. Sir Samuel 
Baker naturally feels aggrieved at this, 
and occasionally expresses his regret that 
he did not proceed to extreme measures 
while he had him in his power. We would, 
however, wish to hear the other side before 
condemning every one concerned in bis re¬ 
cent appointment. It seems to us from the 
narrative before us, that Abon Saood might 
well have something to say on his side 
of the question; and in any case we 
should remember the old saw that tells 
us of the advisability of setting a thief to 
catch a thief. If Abon Saood is purged of 
his former villanies, his knowledge of every¬ 
thing connected with the slave trade of the 
Nile must be absolutely invaluable to Colonel 
Gordon, and he is, in our opinion, quite 
judicious in employing as a means to suc¬ 
cess any individual, even if of ever so ex¬ 
ceptionally black a character. 

The second start for Gondokoro was made 
in December, at which season the river was 
very high, and after superhuman difficulties 
the expedition, which had been considerably 
reinforced, managed to get through the mo¬ 
rass, and eventually reached their base of 
operations in April, 1871. They had not 
brought a single transport animal with 
them, and though from this time the forces 
of nature ceased to be hostile to them, they 
had now for a long time to contend with 
the enmity of man. It was soon apparent 
that the chiefs and natives in the vicinity of 
Gondokoro would not be made to understand 
the advantages of annexation. They refused 
to enter into any amicable relations with the 
new comers : declined to sell them either 
their grain or their cattle; and seemed 
utterly unimpressed for good by a grand, 
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and we must think a somewhat premature 
military ceremony, held for the purpose of 
officially proclaiming the annexation of the 
country to Egypt, and saluting the Ottoman 
flag. Little by little unfriendly feelings 
grew into open hostility, and “war” was 
proclaimed against the Baris. It could 
have but a speedy ending—of course the 
smaller and better armed and (disciplined 
body of troops were for the time completely 
successful; and the end of the year 1871 
found the expedition firmly established at 
Gondokoro. The narrative of the stem 
measures by which the Baris were repressed, 
and of the active share which the leader of 
the expedition himself took in teaching them 
the accuracy of the Snider rifle, is, however, 
the least pleasant reading in the book; we 
do not wonder that the wretched natives 
had some difficulty in distinguishing between 
the tender mercies of the Christian Pacha 
and the more intelligible cruelties of the 
Arab slave trader. The opening of the 
year 1872 was marked by an incoherent 
mutiny among all the troops, encouraged by 
their officers, who said there was no coni, 
and that the men would starve. Sir Samuel 
replied by confiscating immense numbers of 
the Bari storehouses and flooding the camp 
with grain ; at the same time he ordered ail 
sick men to be sent back to Khartoum, and 
found that during his brief absence the 
Colonel Raouf Bey had carried out his 
directions with such hearty good will, that 
out of a force of 1,200 men 700 had been sent 
away. To this and to all other instances of 
bad behaviour on the part of the general 
body of the troops, Sir Samuel Baker's 
picked bodyguard, which he named the Forty 
Thieves, must be noted as forming a marked 
exception; they were always found to be 
loyal, courageous, and quite devoted to their 
leader. 

Leaving 300 of his reduced force to garri¬ 
son Gondokoro, Sir Samuel now started with 
200 men to explore and annex the southern 
districts, taking with him, in boats, the 
sections of the steamer which he hoped ere 
long to see floating upon the waters of the 
Albert Nyanza. Up to the foot of cataracts 
in N. lat. 4° 38', to which point the Nile is 
navigable, all went well; there remained 
but the question of transport for the contents 
of the vessels overland to the navigable por¬ 
tion of the Nile in N. lat. 3° 32', from whence 
there was a clear water-way to the lake. There 
were no camels; the only hope was that the 
Bari tribe would provide carriers; this they 
absolutely refused to do, and the difficulty 
became at once insurmountable. The sections 
of the steamer with the English engineers 
were sent back to Gondokoro, and Sir Samuel 
determined to push on with his wife, remain¬ 
ing English companions, and 212 troops. 
From this point the record of the journey, 
with its chequered accompaniments of con¬ 
stant bloodshed and fighting, reads more like 
the narrative of the adveutnres of a Vasco 
di Gama or a Pizarro, than the progress of 
an Envoy sent solely with the great objects of 
pacification, civilisation, and annexation. Vc 
think, indeed, that it must always remain a 
matter of opinion whether, under the cir¬ 
cumstances, a farther advance at this time 
was not altogether a mistake. It was one 
thing to have entered the country as a 
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great and independent Pacha, envoy of a 
still greater Prince, with a force sufficiently 
strong to render all hope of resistance im¬ 
possible, and with a pomp and dignity cer¬ 
tain of producing a lasting effect on barbaric 
minds ; another to have to march through it 
in mortal peril from day to day, dependent on 
the very natives who were to receive the aegis 
of the Khedive’s protection for the means of 
transport and support, and with a force suffi¬ 
ciently small to invite constant attack, 
though always able to ward off such attacks 
successfully. Sir Samuel Baker, however, 
did not hesitate for a moment, and in this 
narrative our readers can learn for them¬ 
selves how nobly and steadfastly each man 
of the expedition did his duty, from the time 
that they first set their faces to the south, to 
the day when, a greatly diminished number, 
they' re-entered their camp at Fatiko. 

It would take too long for ns to trace, 
however briefly, the journey, of the expedi¬ 
tion to the South. Sir Samuel arrived at Fa¬ 
tiko wit hout difficulty, and after having esta¬ 
blished the “ government ” there, started 
again for Unyoro in March, 1872. He 
arrived at Masindi, the most southern point 
reached by the expedition, in N. lat. 1° 45'at 
133 miles from Gondokoro, and was at first 
hospitably received by the king, Kabba Rega. 
Suspicious feelings, however, were soon en¬ 
gendered, and eventually broke out into 
open hostility, and on June 14, 1872, the 
expedition had to set fire to their camp, 
fort, and magazines, and retreat in imminent 
peril to Rionga, a neighbouring chieftain at 
warwith KabbaRega. Thestoryoftheirmarch 
for eighty miles through grass eight or nine 
feet high, among which their active enemy lay 
in constant ambuscades, is unparalleled. But 
they managed to reach Rionga with the ex¬ 
traordinarily small loss of eight killed and ten 
wounded. When once they had arrived there, 
they were in safety, and there we must reluc¬ 
tantly leave them. Sir Samuel himself re¬ 
turned to Fatiko, managed to clear out the 
slave traders completely from that neighbour¬ 
hood, established the government there, and 
eventually returned by Gondokoro to Cairo 
in the spring of 1873. 

_ His return voyage down the Nile must have 
given him sad proof how little all his efforts 
had done to stay the slave traffic: for he 
passed several dhows with slaves on board, 
and there was no attempt made at their con¬ 
cealment. One piece of good news he learnt at 
Khartoum of great importance. Owing to his 
representations, the Khedive had sent down 
orders to remove the stidd or obstruction to 
the navigation of the White Nile, and this 
was being vigorously proceeded with. 

We have endeavoured in the above columns 
to give the merest outline of this extra¬ 
ordinary narrative. Our readers must, 
however, study it for themselves; and though 
in our opinion these two bulky volumes 
might well have been abridged by half (very 
many petty and superfluous details being 
omitted), still they have very much in them 
that will well repay perusal. The illustra. 
tions are full of life and vigour, though they 
too would have been more valuable had they 
been sketched from personal observation, 
instead of, as is often quite evident, from 
mere ex post facto description ; and the sport¬ 
ing anecdotes alone, on which we have for¬ 


borne to touch, will have a peculiar charm of 
their own for many readers. 

The appeal which in these volumes Sir 
Samuel Baker makes to the civilised world 
as to his conduct of the expedition cannot 
be answered now. For any correct know¬ 
ledge of its permanent results we must wait 
for reports from that officer who has been de¬ 
spatched so speedily to follow in his footsteps. 
We shall soon know from him how deep are 
the traces left behind by his predecessor and 
his companions : whether their advent was 
really the beginning of a new life for Central 
Africa; or whether their passage was as that 
of a boat over the sea. But on one point Sir 
Samuel Baker may fearlessly challenge the 
opinion of the world, and may ask with 
confidence whether the history of English 
travel affords a more striking instance of 
what English courage, energy, and dogged 
determination can achieve, than that which 
is with such modesty set forth in these de- 
lightful pages. 

Of Lady Baker we have forborne to speak: 
not because her influence does not appear in 
every relation of the scenes described, but be¬ 
cause we really do not know how to do her 
justice. Her name is synonymous, wherever 
the English language is understood, with a 
courage and a devotion surpassing that of 
women; and her self-denying heroism will 
be a household word wherever the English 
race and language may spread long after she 
herself shall have passed away. Most heartily 
do we echo the sentiment of her Egyptian 
escort: “May God grant her long life.’’ 

Euan Smith. 


Premiers Luvdis. Tome I. Par C. A. 

Sainte-Beuve. (Paris: Michel Levy 

Freres, 1874.) 

Premiers I/nndis are a collection of the 
earliest critical work of M. Sainte-Beuve, 
of the reviews which he contributed to the 
Globe and to other papers. It seems from 
the statement of the editor, M. Jules 
Troubat, that M. Sainte-Beuve at first dis¬ 
liked the idea of reprinting these papers, 
but that on second thoughts he was desirous 
that they should be collected. His second 
thoughts were best, for though these essays 
want the biographical interest of the later 
Lund is —and though several of them are 
slight reviews of ephemeral books—they 
show how firm, how acute, and temperate 
was M. Sainte-Beuve’s taste from the very 
first, and they recall, too, some quaint 
fragments of literary gossip. It would be 
well if, now that M. Victor Hugo’s poetry 
has ceased to have the attraction of novelty, 
his admirers could write of him as dis¬ 
passionately as M. Sainte-Beuve did in 1827. 
He was not carried away by the enthusiasm 
of the Romantic school, any more than he was 
influenced by the frigid and formal taste of 
his master, M. Daunou. He observes about 
Victor Hugo, “ Les fautes habituelles sont 
les fautes de gout, de la triviality pour du 
natural, du precieux pour de la force.” And 
nothing can be more true, no criticism more 
permanent than this on the same poet:— 

“ Sensible et ardent coniine il est, la vue d’une 
belle conception le met hors de lui; il s’dlance 
pour la saisir, et s’il ne l’a pas enlevde du premier 
coup & son gr6, il revient sur ses traces, s’agite en 


tous sens, et se fatigue longuement autour de la 
meme penstSe, comme autour d’une proie qui lui 
fehappe.” 

Sainte-Beuve is much more sensible to 
the perilous force than to the sweetness of 
Hugo:— 

“ Il vise a la grace et a la simplicity, et il va 
jusqua la mignardise et a la siinplesse; il ne 
cherche que 1’htSroique, et il rencontre le eigan- 
tesque; s'il tente jamais le gigantesque, il nevitera 
pas le pueril.” 

These are consoling sentences for readers 
who neither feel a call to be fanatics for 
Hugo, nor to sneer at him as a fon furieux. 
It must have required all the balance of 
Sainte-Beuve’s mind to venture, in speaking 
of Hugo in 1827, to praise “ the adorable 
choruses, the quiet, the serenity ” of Racine’s 
Athalie. When men of letters were divided 
into les flamboyants and les grisdtres, Bohe¬ 
mians and periwigs, the critic did not cast 
in his vote with either. 

There is an article on Hoffmann’s tales in 
this volume which expresses with perfect 
clearness and terseness, as well as with ad¬ 
mirable illustration, the limits and nature of 
the fantastic in art. It is curious to look at 
a contemporary review of the same writer 
by Sir Walter Scott, and to admire in how 
accomplished and certain a style the young 
critic says what the old poet labours vainly 
to express. The contrast is very strange 
and touching. Scott was noting in his diary 
that his brilliant and sparkling fancies were 
leaving him, that “ the wine is somewhat 
on the lees, perhaps it was but indifferent 
cider after all.” In his review of Hoffmann 
it is too plain that his hand is out, that his 
genius has deserted him, that the right word 
will not come to him, that he cannot seize 
and shape his thought. 

Well that essay was written in a time of 
great sorrow, and pain, and poverty, to help 
a poor brother author. And this, with many 
such acts, is the answer to M. Sainte-Beuve’s 
attack on Scott’s Life of Napoleon, as a 
mercenary work. Scott did compile it for 
money certainly ; it was part of that struggle 
to pay his creditors, which killed him. But 
there was nothing sordid in his motives. If 
he spoke hardly of Napoleon, then Lanfrey 
more ; if he made slips and errors, then M. 
Thiers not less; if he smiled at Napoleon’s 
eloquence, his taste was at one with the taste 
of his countrymen ; and as for “ the strango 
and grave imputation on General Gourgaud,” 
Scott established it by documents, and was 
only too anxious to give the General tho 
usual satisfaction. “ If a quarrel be fixed 
on me, Jackie, I will not baulk him,” Scott 
wrote to William Clerk. M. Sainte- 
Benve's review of the Life of Napoleon 
is excusably hitter, and he carefully dis¬ 
tinguishes between the poet he admires and 
the historian he disparages. But Goetho 
praised what Sainte-Beuve despised. Per¬ 
haps the most characteristic article in tho 
collection is that in which Sainte-Beuve 
dwells on the fatal force of the revolu¬ 
tionary fever: “ Les forces humaines, 
egarees de leur sphere, se man : festent sous 
des formes inaccoutumees, et semblent era- 
prunter aux forces physiques quelques-uns 
de leurs caracteres : comme elles, sourdes, 


aveugles, inflexibles, accomplissant jusqu’au 
bout leur loi sans la comprendre.” This was 
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written in answer to a charge of fatalism 
against M. Thiers, who then as now seems 
to have been very ready in his acceptance 
of accomplished facts. 

On the whole, the impression left by the 
book is that Sainte-Bcnve’s was a calm im¬ 
partiality, “contemplating all.” It would 
not easily be guessed that he ever lent him¬ 
self, half as spectator, half as partaker, to 
any of the ideas and movements of his time. 
His article on his own poem “ Joseph de 
Lorme,” is one of his many little elegies over 
the poet dead within him. Bnt it might 
have been written by an onlooker. If 
Sainte-Beuve, the born sceptic, had any of 
the bitterness of scepticism, he disguised it 
wonderfully, at least in his prose. 

A. Lang. 


CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 


A Rare and Choice Collection of Kings and 
Queens and Other Things. (Chattel Sc Windtts.) 
It is hard to understand why this book is so 
gorgeously bound and “imprinted in gold and 
many colours,” unless it is written by royalty or 
for royalty. As we look through its richly de¬ 
corated and would-be funny pages, we are reminded 
ol the King in Alice in Wonderland who, when 
his subjects did not appreciate bis jokes quickly 
enough, said that “ it was a pun : ” and then they 
all laughed. 

Hero is a specimen of this “rare collection.” 
“ The great Grand 1 Indices. Bom Paradoxically. 
Hied Perpendicularly. It seems under these cir¬ 
cumstances almost a pity we haye not got her 
portrait. It is said she was freckled, but her uncle 
was an ornithologist.” Here we are meant to 
laugh—but we sigh and pass on. 

t Boys. By Lady Barker. (Routledge Sc Sons.) 
No one understands writing for boys better than 
Lady Barker. To prove this we have only to 
catch any schoolboy of our acquaintance in a lazy 
mood, and read him a chapter out of this book. 
A subdued chuckle will be the running accom¬ 
paniment of the story, and will every now and 
then break out into a hearty laugh, showing how 
completely the boy feels that the writer is in 
sympathy with him, and how surprised he is that 
a woman can know so much about him. The 
book consists of short stories about different types 
of boys. The Emigrant Boy, the Soldier Bov, 
and the Invalid Boy, are three of the best chapters, 
but all the twelve are worth reading. 

Hero is a quotation which shows the spirit in 
which the book is written:— 


“ If I could make a mode] Toy, I'll tell you whath 
should he like. He should love cold water, and hat 
a lio. lie should To frank and unsuspicious as be 
conics a nol.lo trusting nature, and yet ho should b 
neither silly nor soft; he should have plenty g 
manias, for I do net believe in a Tov who does no 
go heart and soul into whatever he fancies for til 
time being. These manias might be for anything ou 
of doors that, he liked, from bird-nesting and butterfl 
hunting up to carpentering and canoeing. H 
shouldn't Iks a dunce, though -not a bit of it. IV 
have got rid of a good many stupid old ideas, niton, 
them that it is impossible for a man to be a s ip an 
not a mutt. Some of the most promising cricketers 
the str,lightest cross country riders, and stoutest o irf 
men I know, have come out uncommonly well at thca 
still examinations. t\ ell, my boy should have a 
appetite like a wolf, for I should like him to be tal 
and string, but he must not be a bit greedy. II 
should not be ashamed of loving and reverencing al 
that is good and liolv and pure, lmt with nothing c 
the moily-roddln alsmt him. He should have a fiu 
sweet temper, hit. lie should be. as the America 
*'” K . an orkerd man in a row.'and he shoul 
know how to take care of hims,lf with his fists, 
thum I would rather he did not play practical jokes.' 
t From .Vote/, ere to the A m-th Role ; A Xon’t 
Aiha,„.„. r -„1 „ n .„,;,.e. By Tom Hood. Ii 


lustrated by W. Bnmton and E. O. Barnes. 
(Chatto & Windus). This is a book of really 
clever fun. A little boy called Frank goes to 
sleep in the act of arranging the animals belong¬ 
ing to a Noah’s ark. His dreams are haunted by 
these animals, and he has many wonderful adven¬ 
tures with them, until he is at last rescued from a 
monster at the North Pole by Noah, who came in 
his ark and carried him off. The story of the 
“ Latest Invention for Writing Poetry by Machin¬ 
ery ” is one of the most amusing parts of the 
book; and the success of Mr. T. Martials’ poems 
is too well assured for him to mind the allusions 
in “ A Soug.” 

“ The inventoried Frank to a large shallow drawer, 
divided into small compartments. ‘In each of theso 
little boxes you will find a number of words rhyming 
together. You choose what yon please, and place 
them along tho edge of the table of this machine,’and 
he pointed to a machine something like a printing- 
press. ‘ Above you will see several large reservoirs. 
Each is filled with words printed on small pieces of 
wood, just like these rhymes. Each contains words 
suitod for the different styles of measures you have to 
choose from; when you have fixed on tho style, yon 
connect the feeder of its reservoir with the machine by 
pulling out this damper. The machine is then sot 
going, and the result is a poem.' Frank, after several 
failures, produces the following:— 

A Song. 

“ ‘Merrily roundelay happiness blue 
Sicily popular meet tumtiddy. 

Popinjay calendar fiddle-strings grew 
Capering mulberry feet tumtiddy.” 

“ ‘ Now,’ said the inventor. ‘ observe tho ingenious 
system of double-feeding. You see the word 11 tumtiddy” 
which is more nonsense, and therefore easily dis¬ 
tinguishable from the rest of the words. That 
is supplied by tho second feeder, which is turned 
on by a small pin in the wheel, which at tho same 
time applies a break to the other feeder. When all is 
done you have only to remove tho “ tumtiddies,” thus— 
'and there is the poem.’ ” 

The pictures are a series of cleverly-conceived 
nightmares. 

Little. Wide-Awake. By Mrs. Sale Barker. 
With 400 pictures. (Routledge.) This is a pretty 
book, full of pictures and stories for very little 
children. 

With a Stout Heart is a boy's book by the same 
author. It is too sensational and crowded with 
violent incident to be ft useful present for boys, 
but the Indian life and shooting adventures de¬ 
scribed in it will ensure it a certain measure of 
popularity. 


one, full of fun and childlike life. The tint half 
of the hook is better than the second. The little 
boy’s journal is specially charming : — 

“March 12.-— Have resolved to keep a journal. 

“ March 10.—Forgit what did. John and me saved 
our pio to take to schulo. 

“March 21.—Forgit what did. Gridol cakes for 
breakfast. Dcbby didn’t fry enuff. 

“March 24.—This is Sunday. Com befo for 
dinner. Studied my Bibel lesson. Annt Issy said I 
was greedy. Huvo resolved not to think so much 
about things to etc. Wish I was a hotter boy. No¬ 
thing pertikler for tea. 

“ March 25.—Forgit what did. 

“ March 27.—Forgit what did. 

“ March 29.—Played. 

“March 31.—Forgit what did. 

“April 1.—Have dissided not to keep a journal 
enny more.” 

Andrew Man-ell and his Friends; A Story of 
the Siege, of Hull. By Marie Ilall. (James 
Clarke Sc Co.) We do not know whether there 
is any historical foundation for the romance which 
is connected with Andrew Marvell’s life in this 
book; but we think the name ought to have been 
“ Andrew Marvell and his Enemies,” for never 
was any man worse used. His story is the same 
as that in the ballad of “ Auld Robin Gray.” He 
is engaged to Alice, daughter of Colonel luster, of 
Hull, and goes abroad. The news of his death at 
sea is brought to bis betrothed, and her father in 
dying implores her to marry Sir Ralph Ilildyard, 
a gallant and apparentlv honourable man. Alice 
is perfectly reckless in her great sorrow, and pro¬ 
mises to fulfil her father's wish in six months. 
Before the end of that time Ralph learns that 
Andrew Marvell is alive, but leaves Alice in 
ignorance of the fact, and persists in marrying her. 
Andrew and Alice never see each other again 
until after the Restoration, when they meet at 
Whitehall Rt the King's birthday party. The 
writer has hardly dwelt enough upon the brilliant 
wit or the lofty morality and integrity of Marvell’s 
character; he is represented too much as the man 
of letters, and the poet 

“ Annihilating all that’s mado 
To a green thought in a green shade.” 

It also seems unnatural that Alice should ever 
have forgiven her husband when she found out 
how grossly he had deceived her; hut the story, 
as a whole, is interesting and picturesque. We 
must notice, in passing, that Andrew Marvell is 
not likely to have attributed to Marlowe the lines— 
“ If she be not so to me, 

What care I how kind she be ?”— 


Sunday Erenings at Home. By the Rev. II. 
C. Adams. (Routledge.) This is a well-meaning 
hook, consisting of stories from history for every 
Sunday in the year. This volume extends from 
Advent to Ascension. Some of the stories are dull, 
and some are inappropriate.ns, for instance, tho story 
of Mr. Wedderburn walking through a tunnel 
when two trains were passing, which is supposed to 
illustrate the words, “ Walk as children of light.” 
On the other hand, the trial and death of Socrates 
are well told in illustration of the Jews’ impreca¬ 
tion, “ He is a Samaritan, and hath a devil.” 
Also the story of Columbus on the deck' of the Santa 
Maria , when mutiny was threatened just before 
America was discovered, is given in connexion 
witli the words “ This is the victory that over- 
cometh the world, even our faith ; ” hut the best 
story is that of St. Vincent de Paul taking the 

{ dace of the galley slave at Marseilles, and 
tearing his punishment instead of him. 

What Katy did at Home and at School. Bv 
Susan Coolidge. (Warne Sc Co.) This is an 
American story for girls. What Katy did at 
home was chiefly to tumble out of ft swing and 
become an invalid for some years, learning many 
useful lessons during her long illness. What she 
did at school mainly consisted in a vprv fruitless 
endeavour to suppress that spirit of flirtation 
which seems such an inherent part of the Ameri¬ 
can schoolgirl’s career. The story is a very lively 


which, if he knew them at all, he would have 
known were written by his contemporary, George 
Wither. 

What might hare hem Expected. By Frank 
Stockton. (Routledge.) This is a most original 
American story. Two children undertake to keep 
an old negro woman out of the alms-house by 
their own exertions. If the book had been written 
in England, “ what might have been expected'" 
would have been that they would get tired of 
their good work and fail in it. But with Ameri¬ 
can children the case is different. They collected 
sumac leaves, shot game, and finally started a 
telegraph company and fulfilled their mission. 
The story is full of interest and of fun, and the 
humorous side of negro character is admirably 
shown. As soon as Aunt Matilda learns the benevo¬ 
lent intentions of Harry and Kate, she exhibits the 
most amusing combination of gratitude, suspicion, 
and cunning; and they have hard work to keep 
themselves from supporting a whole colony of her 
friends in addition to herself. The scene in which 
little Kate tries to make up her mind to shoot a 
hare for Aunt Matilda's benefit, and fails from 
pity, is delightful; and ends naively with the re¬ 
proof of the old negro Uncle Bra tldock: “All 
right, Miss Kate, that may be a werrv pious way 
to go a huntin, hut it won't bring vou in much 
meat.” F. ‘M. Owen. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 

A very interestin'; document was presented by 
Dr. Diamond to the Royal Society at their last 
meeting, viz., the Original Memorial from the 
President and Council of the Royal Society to 
George III., praying that observers might be sent 
out to observe the Transit of Venus in 1701). 
Among the signatures are those of Lord Morton, 
Nevil Maskelyne, Gowin Knight, and B. Franklin. 

The Early English Text and Ballad Societies’ 
books now in the press for 1874 cannot be 
i*inished this year, but they will be issued in Janu¬ 
ary, 1875. A large Part II. of Dr. Morris’s edition 
■of the Cursor Munili is now ready as the first 
volume of the Early English Text Society for the 
new year. 

Tiie publications of the English Dialect Society 
for 1873 and 1874 are at hist all but completed. 
Of the six publications for the two years, No. 1 
was sent round to members last March. Nos. 3 
and 4 have been sent round during the past week; 
and Nos. 2, 6 and 0 will be sent in January, 1875, 
accompanied by the Annual Report for 1874. 

In addition to the above (by an arrangement 
made with the publisher, and with the author's 
permission), a copy of the Rev. W. D. Parish's 
Glossary of the Sussex Dialect will be sent to 
•every member of the English Dialect Society who 
has paid his subscription for 1874. 

The year 1875 will be left clear for the imme¬ 
diate commencement of the publications for that 
year. Indeed, some contributions bv Mr. Atkin¬ 
son, the author of the Cleveland Glossary, are 
already in type. Mr, F. K. Robinson, of Whitby, 
has nearly completed his extensive glossary of 
words in use at Whitby, which will shortly be 
sent to press. For the rest, the success of the 
Society is now assured, as more material has been 
already promised than can be printed in the next 
three years. 

The College for Men and Women in Queen 
Square, Bloomsbury (expanded from the Working 
A\ omen’s College), has proved a great success. 
It has over 450 students, of whom above sixty are 
men. The classes have been well attended, the 
lectures too, the reading and coffee rooms well 
filled; and the kindly feeling prevalent among the 
students and between them and their teachers is 
■evident even to the casual visitor. Mrs. Malleson 
and her friends nre to be congratulated on the 
.success of their liberal enterprise. We hope soon 
to hear of the College taking premises double or 
treble the size of their present ones. 

Mr. Furnivall is to give a course of six lec¬ 
tures on the Literature of the Elizabethan Period 
to the Bedford Ladies’ Association in February 
and March of the new year. 

Mr. Horace Howard Furness has presented 
his Variorum editions of Romeo and Juliet and 
Macbeth to the Sunday Shakspere Society; and 
Mrs. Furness has also given the Society her Con¬ 
cordance to the Minor Poems of Shakspere. 

The Rcrista Europea for this month has an 
article on Signor Girolamo ricchioui, an Italian 
philologist of some note, who died last year in 
Milan, where he filled the chair of Professor of 
Greek Literature. Exiled for political causes for 
twenty-nine years, he had passed the years be¬ 
tween 1840 and 1848 as Italian master at Eton, 
under Dr. Ilawtrev. Some quotations from his 
uccount of Eton are interesting, as showing an 
Italian’s view of our public school education. 
Signor Picchioni is a great admirer of Eton. The 
■excellence of the masters struck him very much, 
and he thinks it due to their high social posi¬ 
tion, and to their security from all anxiety, and 
freedom from the interference of ministers and 
the change of educational regulations. Signor 
Picehioni’s enthusiasm, however, is rather 
high pitchod, or a change for the worse has 
lately come over our schoolmasters ; for he says 
that it was the custom of the masters to meet 
once a month under the head master, and after 


discussing school matters each master produced 
some original work, either in print or in manu¬ 
script, as a sign that ho was not growing rusty, 
but occupied himself continually with new studies. 
M e should like to hear of the revival of this cus¬ 
tom. Signor Picchioni was much struck with 
English scholarship, and defends classical educa¬ 
tion in Italy from utilitarian objections by refer¬ 
ring to the example of England. To the study of 
the Greek and Latin authors he attributes not only 
the excellence of English orators and writers, but 
their political moderation. To show the supe¬ 
riority of classical knowledge in England, he 
tells an anecdote of Ugo Foscoli in 1822, who, 
having been esteemed a good Greek scholar in 
Italy, found on coming to England that he must 
begin afresh .with the Greek grammar. 

We take from the Revista Euro/tea the follow¬ 
ing notices of Italian literature :—Signor G. 0. 
Sansoni has published a lecture delivered before 
the Philological Society of Florence, called “ I 
Precursor! di Dante” (Florence, 1874); in which 
he treats of the contemplative, political and poetic 
visions of writers before Dante’s time, which may 
have influenced the DivinaCommedia. The first 
volume has appeared of a complete translation of 
Shakspere’s works, with notes by Signor G. 
Carcauo (Milano: Ulrico Hoepli), who has al¬ 
ready published separate translations of several 
of Shakspere's plays, which have been received 
with great praise. The present work is to consist 
of ten volumes, with illustrations There is no 
good complete Italian translation of Shakspere, 
and this bids fair to supply a want in Italian 
literature. 

Signor Attilius Hortis has published a 
descriptive catalogue of the works of Petrarch 
existing in the library called the Petrarchesca 
Rossetti&na at Trieste (Trieste). The library 
contains 41f> printed volumes, 30 manuscripts, 
and a collection of engravings. 

Signor Bahtoi.i has begun a new critical his¬ 
tory of Italian literature, the first volume of 
which, I Primi due Secoli della Le/teratura 
Italiana (Milano, Valiardi), has just appeared. 
The leading characteristic of the book is that the 
author is not content with stopping at great names, 
but examines the anonymous popular literature. 

The Nuora Antolor/ia notices the appearance at 
Naples of a new magazine called the Casanova, 
which is to be devoted to questions connected with 
education. 

The Academy of Inscriptions has elected M. 
Georges Perrot an honorary member in place of 
M. Guizot. 

The annual meeting of antiquaries, etc., to 
celebrate the anniversary of the birth of Winokel- 
mann, took place at Devlin a week or two since. 
The French papers remark that oue of the speakers, 
in mentioning the works of Raoul Rochette, took 
occasion to express himself very warmly on the 
subject of French science—almost the first act of 
justice, they say, done to the French nation by 
German subjects since the war. 

M. MkzifcitEs delivered his discours de reception 
before the French Academy on the 17th instant, 
on succeeding to the chair of M. Saint-Marc 
Girardin. 

At the two December meetings of the Society 
for Tartar and Japanese studies, the following 
papers were read:—by M. Imamura Warau, on 
the origin of the race now inhabiting Japan; by 
M. Ogura, on the etymology of the Japanese 
words borrowed from the Chinese; by M. Marre, 
on some interesting fragments translated by him 
from the native chronicles of Malacca. M.Ph. Burty 
presented with a number of remarkable Japanese 
paintings some new observations on the plastic 
arts in Japan; M. Leon Cahun sketched the 
civilisation of Central Asia in the sixteenth cen¬ 
tury, and commented on some passages from old 
Turkish historians relating to the origin of the 
Turks and Mongols. M. E. Burnouf gave a 

Di. 


summary of the progress of Asiatic studies from 
Abel de Remusat to the present time. 

The following Parliamentary Papers have lately 
been published:—Reports on the Vienna Universal 
Exhibition of 1873, Part I. (price 5s. !W.); Filth 
Report of the Rivers Pollution Commission on the 
Pollution arising from Mining Operations and 
Metal Manufacturers, Vol. I. (price 2s. Sd.) ; Re¬ 
turn (B) on Poor Rates and Pauperism (price 7d.); 
Copy of Correspondence between Mr. Plimsoll and 
others with the Board of Trade on the Itraught of 
Water Records (price 1(M. ); Returns relating to 
Public Analysts (Ireland), &c. 

We reviewed a few weeks ago Adonis, a very 
short and very beautiful poem by Paludan-M idler. 
The other great Danish poet, Christian Winther, 
has just broken his long silence by producing a 
work, also very short and very pretty. I Naad- 
sensaaret (In the Year of Grace ), is in prose, not 
verse ; but as Winther is almost as distinguished 
a prose-writer as he is a lyrist, this is less a 
matter of regret. This new book is a tiny love-story, 
of life in Denmark sixty years ago. There is 
nothing very unusual in the treatment; those ac¬ 
customed to Winther's manner will expect to find 
it sparkling with humour, slightly bizarre in plot, 
full of exquisite studies from nature, and micro¬ 
scopically true in its descriptions of the phenomena 
of emotion. To speak adequately of a little perfect 
work like this in a short notice is impossible ; it 
is like trying to describe the texture and perfume 
of a flower, or attempting to analyse the pleasure 
one receives from the sudden ilight of a bird 
through the leaves of a silent wood. Winther is 
the Wordsworth of Scandinavia; he says, in this 
last book of his: “ I know still where the first 
wild strawberries Rre to be found in the spring 
woods, and the best nuts in September; and I 
listen to the song of all the birds, and their voices 
are the familiar voices of old friends.” It is much 
to be able to say that when one has long passed 
threescore years and ten. 

The German periodical press is commenting 
upon the marked and extraordinary dearth of 
readable poetry in the book-marts of Germany at 
the present time; and it points out how utterly 
the reading of poetry has passed out of the sphere 
of men, and is now nearly limited to that of 
women. The strain and competition of social 
and political life may perhaps be somewhat 
answerable for this state of things; but certain it 
is, that nearly all the extracts and selections from 
the best works of the poets of Germany nre gene¬ 
rally floated into publicity under the persuasive 
titles of “Preseuts for Ladies," ‘‘Mothers' Al¬ 
bums,” and “ Daughters' Poetical Extracts," show¬ 
ing the character of the readers to whom they 
address themselves. 


Tile following little account of an eye-witness 
of the execution of Lord William Russell seems 
worth printing. It is to be found in n letter ad¬ 
dressed by Sir Charles Lyttleton to Lord Viscount 
Hatton, governor of Guernsey—a portion of the 
Hatton collection lately added to the British 
Museum:— 

“ London, July 21, '83. 

“ My Lord, 

“. . . I have only time to tell you that mv 

L d Russell was beheaded this morning, lie sayd not, 
much but that ho did not design to murder y* K“, nor 
yc Gov”*', but to keepe out poperio. bo sayd the 
evidence ag** him was true ns to v* place aud com¬ 
pany, ho was in. but he took that to bo hut misprision, 
for w' h ho did not ask God or y” K> pardon. I saw 
him die at a distance and he seemed very s:out. The 
Hangman gave him 3 blows besides sailing w ,k y* 
ax before he out his head of. ho came to y scaffold 
in his own coach w' h was not in mourning nor his 
livery; himself was in ldack. Doctor Tillotson, M’ 
Burnet, and y” sherrifo was w ,h him.” 

A few noteworthy letters, interesting rather ns 
utographs than for auy instructive matter to be 
leaned from them, are to be found among recen^ 
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acquisitions at the British Museum. Dr. John 
Doune, the satirical Dean of St. Paul’s, writes: 
“ Sept. 17 At my house at Drury house,” to Sir 
Nicolas Cnrew, Jvt., at Beddingtou, and to the 
same person is addressed a letter siirned “ Will™. 
Camden, Clarenceux,'' from “ Chesil-hurst, this 
Sunday morning 20 Septemher,” mentioning' his 
journey to Canterbury for the funeral of Sir John 
Jileis. The antiquary Browne Willis dates a note 
“ Plough lime Cary street near Liucolne lime 
March 17 171 s ;” and there is an appeal from 
Guildford, dated July 11, 1727, signed “ Ar. (In- 
slow " to Lady Pliant, for support, as a candidate 
for the county of Surrey at the approaching elec¬ 
tion, the writer of which was shortly afterwards 
to enter on his loner and distinguished career as 
Speaker of the House of Commons. 

Among the vast mas3 of papers and correspond¬ 
ence collected by Carte, and now deposited in the 
Bodleian Library, are numerous letters addressed 
to the Duke of Ormonde during; the reign of 
Charles II., by friends whose care it seems to 
have been to keep him informed of occurreuces at 
the Court, or of the state of parties iu Parliament. 
These letters convey a lively image of the manners 
and events of the time. Colonel Daniel O’N'iell, 
Colonel Edward Vernon, Colonel Legrgr, Colonel 
Cooke, and others detail some of the scandals of 
the day. Sir Hubert Southwell, Sir William 
Temple, Sir Georgre Lane, and others, apprise him 
of the political occurrences at Whitehall, or de¬ 
scribe practices, desigrns and intrigues of the 
parties at Court or iu Parliament, from Oxford or 
\\ estminster. In a letter of Sir George Lane, 
dated December 211, 1074, there is an account of 
the death of Lord Clarendon, at his place of exile 
in France, of apoplexy, 

“ the last fitt whereof was soe violent that his tonguo 
being caught between his teeth they pierced it thorough, 
insomuch as when he eamo to himself, as he did for a 
while before ho died, ho could hardly mnko use of it 
for sorenes.se, whereof he complained very much, but 
his phisitians kept him in ignorance how it happened, 
least the knowledge of it should administer dis¬ 
couragement unto him. One passage I have heard is 
very extraordinary and remarkable, which is that 
aliout a month before his death, writeing in his closet, 
his pen fell suddenly out of his hand, and being in no 
discomposure at all, endeavouring to resumo it, he 
found himself for a while unable; which they say bo 
reflected upon ns an omen of the shortnesse of his 
life, and therefore from that moment neglected all the 
conccarns of this life, and betook himself to the 
serious thoughts of that which is eternal.” 

We print the following letter as an admirable 
instance of the delicate manner in which, at the 
same time, a gift may be conferred and a substan¬ 
tial favour sought alter in return:— 

“ Noble S' 

“ I doe not write this to putt you to the trouble 
of an Answer, because I know yr employments* are so 
great, and weightye ; But my wife hath A miude you 
should last of a country dish, and therefore presents 
you with a chine of Porke and A Turkey; I call it 
A Turkey because it hath no fellow, But "it had one. 
bofore Boynnrd surpriz'd her; And therefore wee dare 
not keepe this any longer, for Feare sliee should follow 
her many Brothers and sisters that have gono before 
her: I liearc D' (lillingham Prebend of Winsor hath 
bin dead these five weekes; I once supplyed his 
monctli for him, and the charges attending. But I 
•hall not looke to bee repaid by succeeding him, espe¬ 
cially if all bee true that I heare, that there is A 
mandate lyes ready for the Place; 

" I am S' 

“Tr trouhlesomo and much obliged 
Servant 

'1 Fefir. [16] C8 “Henry Vintknkr 

“For my much honoured and Hnn bl ' friend 

M r Joseph Williamson at Whitehall 

' I pray leave these at Ladye Audersons House in 
tho Strand with A purcell.” 

The subjoined extracts from an original letter 
we have seen, written in December, 1752, to “ Mr. 
John Mason, at Peter House, Cambridge,” are 


not unworthy of notice from a student of social 
history 

“With regard to my journey into tho North, I 
never had a pleasanter or more satisfactory one iu my 
life, the company that went along witii me being very 
agreeable, and the inhabitants of the northern parts 
far exceeding the southern in points of hospitality, 
simplicity of manners, and most other qualities that 
a stranger could wish to meet with. Thu gentry 
even of the highest, rank are plain, familiar, hospitable 
men, and extremely civil to strangers, and tho meaner 
sort according to their abilities equally the same, hut 
seem rather given to merriment than industry; and 
though the southern generally boast of exceeding 
them in points of religion, yet this I dare to .affirm 
that the virtues of tile northern further exceed their 
vices titan those of the southern. And this encomium I 
can j n.stiy add to their honour, which can he attributed 
Imt to too few about us. that is, in going from Bradford 
in Yorkshire till we got thither hack again, I did not 
hear so much its one oa'h sworn, save by the soldiers 
iu the garrison at Carlisle. I know this account of 
their simplicity and integrity is far contrary to the 
common opinion. 

“ Butter [at Carlisle] seldom is above two-pence per 
pound, though it sold at Carlisle for 21 d. when I was 
there, but was reckoned very dear. .Salmon abounds in 
great plenty, there being very large quantities caught 
in tlie river Eden, just hv the walls of Carlisle, aud 
seldom sells at above Id. or l[d. per pound, and often 
under. Here is greater plenty of coal than in West¬ 
moreland, there being several great coal works in the 
county, ami much more wood both for timber and 
fuel; but the meaner sort, that live within a mile of 
the coal-pits seldom burn any, but fetch peats (elding 
as they call them), perhaps two or three miles, aud 
affirm them to be better fuel. Their butter exceeds 
ours for sweetness, but their ehecso is stark naught, 
chiefly owing to their bad way of making it. The 
soi 1 in Cumberland being for the most part good pas¬ 
ture land, their cows are larger than ours iu Derby¬ 
shire and long-horned, much like the breed at Skipton 
iu Craven, Yorkshire, and though they have a great 
many Scotch cattle, but buy them only to feed, kill, 
aud really their beef exceeds ours both for fatness and 
sweetness." 


NOTES OP TRAVEL. 

The announcement which has appeared in the 
daily newspapers, to the effect that no civilians 
will he appointed to the Arctic Expedition, is in¬ 
correct. We understand that there will certainly 
be one scientific civilian in each ship, and each 
officer will take up some special branch. No pains 
will be spared to secure all the scientific results of 
Arctic exploration, and, with the advice of the 
President of the Royal Society, there can be no 
doubt that the Admiralty will secure the services 
of the best men that can be obtained. 

The Royal Society and the Geographical Society 
have been invited bv the Admiralty to submit 
detailed memoranda on the scientific results to be 
obtained from Arctic exploration. The councils 
of both societies have appointed committees to 
prepare these memoranda, which will doubtless be 
comprehensive aud practical. Too much must not 
be expected front officers engaged upon so difficult 
and hazardous a service; but it is most important 
that a careful scheme for their investigations 
should be provided, and we may r be well assured 
that all will be done, and done well, that it is in 
the power of brave Englishmen to achieve. 

After the annexation of the Fiji Islands, 
Commodore Goodenough had a map of Viti Levu, 
the largest of the group, drawn and lithographed, 
which will be published in a future number of 
the Geographical Magazine. At his suggestion 
the Ilydrographer has also published a new chart 
of the Fiji Islands, illustrated at the side by a 
column showing the outlines of other principal 
islands and groups, with their areas and popula¬ 
tions. The Fiji Islands have an area of 7,400 
square miles, aud a population of 140,000 souls: 
as compared with Jamaica having an area of 0,490 
square miles and a population of 441,204; Sar¬ 
dinia with 9,547 square miles and 67.3,116 souls; 
the Canary Isles with 3,220 square miles and 


227,000 souls; and the Sandwich Islands with 
8,000 square miles and 04,000 souls. 

The Basilisk, commanded by Captain John 
Moresby, R.N., sou of the venerable Admiral of 
the Fleet, has returned to England, after having 
done much surveying- work in Torres Strait and 
on the coast of New Guinea. The. work done in 
1872, including the discovery of “China Strait," 
was tally recorded in the paper bv Captain Moresbv 
read belore a meeting of the Geographical Society 
on November 24, L s 73. This year Lieutenant 
L. Dawson was attached to the Basilisk on 
special duty as surveyor, and some additions, 
work was done along the north side, of New 
Guinea. Lieutenant Dawson is now engaged iu. 
the preparation of the new charts. The first sheet 
has already been submitted, and the others will 
follow in a couple of months. 

One of Lieutenant Cameron’s best qualifications 
as an African traveller is the friendly feeling he 
always establishes with the people he has inter¬ 
course with, whether of Arab or Negro race, 
owing to his invariable courtesy and tact. With 
the Arabs of Ujiji he is on the most friendly 
terms. In one of his recent letters he savs:— 

“ They have noblo ideas of their duty towards a 
guest, although an uninvited one. I have found a 
wav of repaying them by reading Steoro's Suahili 
tales to them, which they enjoy immensely. They 
have no professional story-teller up here, and are 
always ready to hear them over and over again.” 

By the latest date (May 19) Lieutenant Cameron 
had completed all his preparations at Ujiji, and 
was to have started for the Lualaba on the next 
day, May 20. 

The journal of Lieutenant Cameron, giving the 
details of his discovery of the outlet of Lake 
Tanganyika, has not yet come to band. The 
criticism in an occasional note of the I'all Mall 
Gazette on the 18th is therefore premature. The 
writer of this note characterises Lieutenant 
Cameron’s letter as “ vague to a degree.” It is 
brief, because his fuller journal will follow; but 
it is not vague. It informs us that he has dis¬ 
covered the outlet, has measured the force of its 
current, and has gone several miles down it. 
He also gives its position. There is certainly 
nothing vague in this, and the criticism is 
unfair; but the Pall Mall critic has been still 
more unfortunate in his onslaught on Lieutenant 
Cameron's Arab informant, whom he politely 
designates as a “Father of Lies.” This he 
may be, but certainly not for the reasons ad¬ 
duced by the Pall Mall geographer. The Arab 
appears to have said that he had been down the 
Lualaba to the sea, and he used the word Congo. 
His critic asserts that no Arab has ever been on 
the west coast of Africa south of the equator; 
never having heard, among others, of the three 
Arabs who reached Benguela from Zanzibar on 
April 3, 1852. lie caps this blunder by a second, 
asserting that Congo is a Portuguese name, and 
that if an Arab had gone down the river 
he would have said it is called the Zaire. 
Congo certainly is not a Portuguese name, and 
Zaire is not the name generally applied to the 
Congo by the natives except below the falls. We 
by no means pin our faith on the unsupported 
statements of Arabs, any more than Lieutenant 
Cameron is likely to do; but in this case the 
blunders owe their parentage, not to a dweller on 
the shores of Lake Tanganyika, but to a would-l» 
geographer much nearer home. 

Lieutenant Cameron’s arduous undertaking 
must necessarily be attended with great expense; 
and we trust that any appeal for funds will be 
generously responded to. He has already done 
most important geographical service in exploring 
the southern half of Lake Tanganyika, and dis¬ 
covering its outlet! He is now believed to be 
pushing westward with the intention of de¬ 
scending the Congo and reaching the west coast. 
If he succeeds, it will be the greatest African 
achievement of this century. If he fails, he 
will at least have done good geographical 
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work. Under any circumstances, the expenses 
must necessarily be very heavy, and must he 
met bv a public subscription. Englishmen, we 
are convinced, will never allow a countryman 
engaged in so noble an attempt to be deserted 
in his need. Wo understand, and are delighted 
to announce, that tlm Council of the Geographical 
Society has resolved to invite further subscrip¬ 
tions to tlie Cameron Expedition Fund, and to 
bead the list with 500/. We heartily congratulate 
the Society at having taken the lead, and we can¬ 
not doubt that the appeal will be met as it deserves. 
Snob nil undertaking as that of Lieut. Cameron is 
national in its scope, and should have the support 
of the nation. 

A Government mission, having the character 
of an exploring expedition, was to have left 
Mandalay for the Chinese province of Yunan this 
month. The head of the mission is Colonel 
Browne, and Mr. Key Elias, who recently made an 
important journey across Chinese Tartary, will 
accompany him. This mission will, it is hoped, 
have the otfect of opening the routes between 
Burmah and Yunan, and of developing a trade 
which was once considerable, but which had 
dwindled away owing to the Panthay rebellion. 
The despatch of such an expedition is certainly a 
step in the right direction. 

A report recently sent to the Colonial Office 
from Labuan gives a curious account of the edible 
birds’ nests, which are included nmong the 
“ articles imported for the export trade to Singa¬ 
pore.” These nests, we are told, are found on the 
walls of caverns in limestone and sandstone hills 
all along the coast, but by far the greater part of 
the supplies received at Labuan are brought from 
Sandakan Bay and the Kina Batangan River, on 
the east const of Borneo. The devourers of these 
dainties, it seems, distinguish three qualities of 
them, known as white, red and black. They are 
roduced by two kinds of small swallow; the 
lack nests are by far the most common, and .are' 
of much inferior value, one especial drawback 
being that they are “ much mixed with dirt and 
feathers.” Of the finest quality are the white 
nests, which are without admixture of refuse 
matter, and of a semi-transparent white substance, 
resembling isinglass or gelatine. The red nests 
are of intermediate appearance between the white 
and black, and are supposed to be made by the 
bird which constructs the white nests, but at a 
different season of the year. There is a marked 
distinction in the price of these delicacies; the 
white nests sell for 45*. the “ catty,” the red for 
20*., the black for 4*. 2d. 

Another article of food esteemed hv the Chinese 
as economical and nourishing is the trepang or 
dried sea-slug, which is collected in abundance 
amongst the reefs, islands, and bays of the east 
coast of the Sooloo Seas, and of Palawau. 

Pearls are also largely dealt in at I*ibuan ; the 
smaller kinds are exported to India and China for 
the purpose, it is said, of being used in medicine 
and burnt into lime for the Rajahs to chew with 
their betel and sirih leaf. 

The Nation has the following somewhatstartling 
paragraph, announcing the probable emigration 
en masse, of the Icelanders to the recently acquired 
province of Alaska:— 

“ Whon Alaska was transferred to the United States 
the annexation was generally supposed to he for glorv 
and the extension of the national sovereignty, and 
Mr. Seward was much laughed at for his folly. The 
speeches delivered, too. over our new Polar acquisition 
were popularly treated ns so much buncombe. It 
seems, however, that tho purchase is very likely to 
prove a piece of good luck for us. and perhaps in 
after-ages will rodouml to tho credit of Mr. Seward’s 
statesmanship, as having, at least, annexed more 
wisely than he knew. Tho Icelanders, after having 
lived what, front all accounts, must have been an un¬ 
comfortable life in Iceland for a thousand years, are 
preparing to celebrate their “millennial” period by 
emigrating en masse; and, in looking round over the 
globe for some place of settlement which shall at once | 


be habitable, possess a comfortable climate, and at 
tho same time remind them of home, they havo hit 
upon Alaska. .‘Some time since they appointed a com¬ 
mission to visit the country ; and tho United States, 
with very thoughtful liberality, lent the commissioners 
a ship to make tiio trip in. The 1‘ortsmouih has just 
returned, and tile commissioners are reported as very 
much pleased witlt their visit. They consider tlm 
country au improvement on Iceland, and report that it 
is not only capable of sustaining life, but also profit¬ 
able industries. The Icelanders are an intelligent and 
industrious people, who have bad centuries of educa¬ 
tion and civilisation of no mean kind, and probably 
only need a g> od country —such as they declare Alaska 
to be—to enable them to become a creditable addition 
to the population of the United States. Tito only 
opposition to the scheme anticipated is that likely to 
be made by the trading companies which have mo¬ 
nopoly rights.” 

For many years past the wolf has been grow¬ 
ing rarer and rarer in Scandinavia, and has practi¬ 
cally been confined to the northern uplands of the 
remoter provinces of Sweden. This winter, how¬ 
ever, an inexplicable revival of vitality has taken 
place among these dangerous brutes. The inhabi¬ 
tants of Lappmark are complaining bitterly of the 
ravages made upon the reindeer of that province, 
and Moryenbladet announces that a flock of wolves 
has invaded Norway from the Swedish side, and 
is at present haunting the woods of Gudbrandsdal. 
The people of Lappmark complain also that the 
reindeer are making terrible havoc among the hay¬ 
stacks. It is a curious fact, and one which the 
Lapps themselves are unable to account for, that 
in certain years, and often when moss is most abun¬ 
dant, the reindeer take a fancy for hay, and show 
the most mischievous ingenuity in smelling it out. 


• NEW TORE LETTER. 

New York : Nov. 28, 1874. 

A volume entitled Life and Literature in the 
Fatherland, by J. E. Hurst, D.D., has just issued 
from the press of Scribner, Armstrong and Co., of 
this city. Dr. Hurst, who is himself an educator, 
gives in the pleasant pages of his hook some very 
interesting gossip about University life in Ger¬ 
many, the process of hook-making, and the plea¬ 
sures of rambles in the Tyrol. 

Biographical sketches appear to he in high 
favour among our publishers. The Bric-a-Brac 
series, published by Scribner, Armstrong and Co., 
and edited by Mr. It. II. Stoddard, has just reached 
its fourth volume, which is composed of selections 
from the personal reminiscences of Barham, Har¬ 
ness andHodder. G. P. Putnam's Sons announce 
a series of volumes of contemporary biography, 
and I lenry Holt and Co. ha ve in preparation a series 
of biographies which will he also a history of 
poetry, painting, sculpture, war, and other arts. 

Miss Kate Field’s Ten Days in Spain, which 
first appeared in the form of letters to the New 
York Tribune, have been collected and published 
in hook form by J. R. Osgood and Co., of 
Boston. Miss Field is perhaps best known ns a 
correspondent, and the very clever letters which 
form the contents of this neat little volume will go 
a great way towards strengthening a reputation 
which is as pleasant as it is well deserved. Her 
style is bright and hold ; she is quick at observa¬ 
tion, and unhesitating with an opinion. The hook 
is dedicated, “ in sweet revenge, to ‘ the Blinker,’ ” 
the author's courier through Spain. 

Miss Field has just entered upon a career 
which, although new to her, was followed with 
honour by her parents. She has now turned to 
the stage as a profession, although she has no idea 
of deserting the field of literature. Miss Field 
made her debut as Peg "Woffington upon the same 
stage where a week before Miss Cushman hade 
her farewell. Her audience was composed princi¬ 
pally of the litterateurs of this citv and vicinity, 
and it is seldom that a more critical assembly has 
been collected to witness tho debut of an actor. 
With due allowance for the difficulties of a “ first 
night,” Miss Field's effort may be called a success. 
Her personation was marked by intelligence, vi¬ 


vacity, and an excellent knowledge of stage “ busi¬ 
ness.” Rarely has a debutante made a better im¬ 
pression upon an audience. Certain critics who 
measured Alias F’iekl by the standard of an ex¬ 
perienced actor and not that of a beginner, were 
inclined to cavil; hut her audience, among which 
were many members of the theatrical profes¬ 
sion, look upon theso criticisms as unnecessarily 
harsh. If she does not at the outset reach the 
highest rank, she certainly surpasses many of the 
old and acceptable performers. 

Verdi's Messa da Beqaiem has just been sung in 
this city by the Italian opera company (1 believe 
it has not been heard in London yet), and has 
met here with general favour. The tirst quartett 
of the opera company, excepting Mdlle. Alhani, 
together with a largely-increased orchestra and 
chorus, under the able leadership of Signor 
Emanuel Muzio, a nephew of Verdi's, gave the 
Messa at the Academy of Music. To Miss A. L. 
Cary, the contralto, belong the honours of the 
performance ; not only for her fine voice, hut for 
the intelligence and feeling displayed in the ren¬ 
dering of her part. Verdi is a great favourite 
with American audiences, but in his Messa they 
looked in vain for that which thev love so well in 
II Trovatore and La Traviata. the present work 
is more suggestive of Aida than of any other of 
its composer’s works. It is beautifully melodious 
and wonderfully original, hut shows the influence 
of the new German school. In his two later 
works Verdi has evinced a strength and originality 
for which his enemies had not given him credit. 

D. Appleton and Co., of this city, are about to 
publish a new poem, entitled The Ecanyel, by Dr. 
A. Coles, author of Thirteen Translations of the 
Dies Irae, The Microcosm, &c. Dr. Coles has been 
engaged upon this work for years, and has devoted 
the greatest care to its preparation. This volume, 
the proof-sheets of which I have just glanced 
over, is, in fact, the Gospel story in verse, and will 
he profusely illustrated with Albertvpe reproduc¬ 
tions of engravings from Rembrandt, Paul Vero¬ 
nese, Ary Scheffer, GerOme, Holman Hunt, and 
others. A good deal of the hook seems to me 
exceedingly uninteresting versification; and the 
foot-notes swell into the proportions of a commen¬ 
tary ; hut there are some really noble passages. 
The Appletons have recently completed arrange¬ 
ments for issuing an American edition of the 
London Art Journal, which will from time to time 
contain the work of some of the most distinguished 
American artists. 

A series of “Old Letters” will appear in Scrib¬ 
ner's Monthly for 1875, which should attract some 
attention in England. They were written by a 
young American matron—a humble member of 
that “ brilliant galaxy of wits, artists, poets, and 
statesmen, that, with the aristocracy, made the 
society of London in the years 1852, 1833, and 
1834.” Here is a bit from the advance sheets of 
the January number:— 

“ Our dinner at the Boddiugtons' went off very well. 

It was a round table. [Tile guests were Mr. Sharpe, 
Stuart Newton, the painter; Macaulay, Col. "Webster, 
Mr. Kennedy, Lord Ossulston ; a famous beauty, Mrs. 
Webster; Christopher Hughes; Mrs. Kennedy; Mr. 
Boddington ; his son. Mr. B. was a bankor.] Mr. 
Sharpe is ‘Conversation Sharpe;’ ho was a hatter, 
but is everywhere sought after on account of his in¬ 
tellect and conversation. He is self-educated, and 
reads and has read everything. Ho handed mo in to 
dinner. Macaulay is the young man who is making 
such a noise in the world—an M.P.,—makes famous 
speeches, and is thought by tho Whigs the cleverest 
man in England. I think he talks too much for so 
young a man, and he impressed mo as a conceited 
person. 

“ Rogers sent a little volume of charming engrav¬ 
ings to mo as a present—illustrations of Sir Walter 
Scott’s novels. 

“ Friday evening Lady Holland sent her son, Colonel 
Webster, to call upon us. Site is too ill to go out. 
herself. Colonel Webster was tho person who first 
carried the news to Lord Wellington of the approach 
of the Prussians in tho battle of Waterloo, at a ball 
given by Lady Charlotte Greville. . . . We went 
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to seo old Jckyll, which you would have enjoyed in¬ 
tensely. Ho is seventy-seven; was the iutimato 
friend of Fox and Pitt, and of George IV., who, he 
said, ‘was tire best laid man he ever knew.’ Ho was 
dressed in blue, with bright buttons buttoned up to 
his chin, his hair powdered, and his hands entirely 
misshapen, or, rather, shrunken from the gout; ho 
was looking as delicate and neat as possible. He was 
seated in a large arm-chair, with books and writing 
materials, and picturps about him, and antique jars 
and vases. Ho has an intimate friend living next 
door to him. They never meet more than once a year, 
hut correspond twenty times a day and always in 
Latin. When I went in he held up both hands to 
welcome me. I drew a chair up to his sido and spoke 
distinctly (for he is deaf), though not loud, as I was 
requested. He told mo Joe had told him I was ugly 
and stupid, and he saw it was true. He asked if 
there was ‘ the same law about beating a wife in 
America as here ; ’ that he ‘ understood that we had 
increased the number of stripes from fifteen to seven¬ 
teen,’ which was dangerous ; that the tri-coloured flag 
w;is not necessary here, that they were satisfied with 
black and blue, and thut the Union flag was not much 
in vogue. (A hit at connubial life in London society.) 
He is a renowned wit. and the brightest old man I 
over knew. He sniel Mirabenu told him that Diderot 
used to hide himself in his bookseller's store to 
see who bought his books, and that a person came in 
and asked if he could buy the prints without tho 
lettered part. He asked if I would let him come and 
see me (he couldn't walk out), and said that he had 
learned more of America and American women than 
he ever know before.” 

The musical event of the season was the re¬ 
vival of \\ agner s Lohengrin, and the first appear¬ 
ance of Mdlle. Albani in the role of Elsa, which 
took place at the Academy of Music on the 25th 
instant. This opera was first given in New York 
last spring by the Italian Opera company, with 
Mdme. Nilsson-Rozaud as Elsa, and .Signor Cam- 
panini in the title rule. It was not unnatural that 
we should compare the singers of last Wednesday 
evening with the artists whom we last heard in 
the same parts, and we cannot but acknowledge 
that the former suffered hv the comparison. If I 
had never heard Mdme. Nilsson, I should probably 
say that Mdlle. Albani was a remarkably fine 
Elsa; hut having heard Mdme. Nilsson, who was 
so much better, I can only say that Mdlle. Albani 
was pood—more than good) perhaps. She did 
not throw into her interpretation of the role the 
poetry for which Mdme. Nilsson's personation 
was remarkable, neither did her voice fulfil all 
the requirements of the part. Mdlle. Albania 
Elsa is a most artistic performance—Mdme. 
Nilsson’s is a unique and wonderful creation. 
The music of this opera is exceedingly difficult 
and most trying to the voice. In certain parts— 
notably the song on the balcony and the duet 
with Ortrud—Mdlle. Albani is unrivalled. She 
was not, however, equal to the requirements of 
the prayer-scene in the first act, or the duet with 
Lohengrin in the third act. This duet takes over 
twenty minutes in singing, and becomes exceed¬ 
ingly tiresome unless more than well sung. Mdlle. 
Albani’s conception of the role differs from Mdme. 
Nilsson’s in some important particulars. Taken 
all in all, however, there is nothing about it with 
which to find fault, and a great deal in it to 
praise. Signor Carpi sang the rule of Lohengrin 
with taste and expression, but he acted it miserably. 
Caiupanini looked every inch the holy knight; there 
was something inspiring in the very way he walked 
about the stage. Carpi, as far as bearing goes, 
might have been one of the chorus. Miss 
Cary sang Ortrud, and Signor del Puente Fre¬ 
derick, roles in which they made a most favour¬ 
able impression lost year. The audience at the 
Academy was the largest of the season. It is 
very generally regretted that this opera was not 
given earlier in the season, as the troupe leaves 
the city on a tour through the eastern and western 
States on Monday. Lohengrin will of course 1)0 
sung again on its return to New York. Tho 
reason lor its postponement was, that Mdlle. 
Albani had to learn her role in the short time she 


has been in America, no small task when taken in 
connexion with her other professional duties. 

Scribner, Armstrong and Co. announce among 
their holiday books, Myths of the llhine, trans¬ 
lated from the French of X. B. Santine by Pro¬ 
fessor Scheie He Yere, with 150 illustrations by 
Gustave I lore. This is the first translation made 
into English of this volume by the author of the 
famous Piccioln. 

A very readable book of Arctic exploration is 
Captain Tyson's Arctic Experiences, recently pub¬ 
lished by Harper Brothers. The book is edited 
by a lady, E. Yale Blake. Captain Tyson be¬ 
longed to the ill-fated Polaris expedition, and this 
volume gives the results, and holds up to the 
light the weak points in the expedition. The 
editor thinks that the Polaris expedition was 
“ not a failure, but a grand success,” and gives 
excellent reasons for her opinions. The facts of 
which the book is made up were given to its 
editor bv Captain Tyson for preparation, and the 
task has been cleverly accomplished. 

J. L. Gilder. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 

TURNERS LIBER STUDIORUM. 

18 Church Row, Hampstead, N.W.: Doc. 19, 1874. 

The writer of an Art Note in to-day's Academy 
on the new American Catalogue of Liber Shulioram 
has, I think, omitted to notice how much that 
compilation owes to the earlier catalogue of Liber 
prints issued by the Burlington Fine Arts Club to 
its members. Mr. Norton, the American compiler 
—no doubt a true and excellent enthusiast for 
Turner—acknowledges, though chiefly iu general 
terms, his own obligations, and indeed most of the 
“ pertinent comments and references ” with which 
your contributor credits him, are due to the writer 
or writers of the earlier Catalogue. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


BACTRIAN COINS AND INDIAN DATES. 

Kensington : December 16, 1874. 

Those of your readers who concern themselves 
with the vexed question of Indian dates may* be 
interested to learn that evidence of some import¬ 
ance, in that direction, has recently been obtained 
from the coins of the Bactrian Greeks. Since 
Bayer's premature attempt to interpret a Mint- 
monogram on a piece of Eukratides as 108,* 
Numismatists have not lost sight of the possible 
discrimination of dates as opposed to Mint-marks 
on the surfaces of these issues.t 

In 1858 I published, in my edition of Prfnsep's 
Essays on Indian Antiquities, a notice of the de¬ 
tached letters or as occurring on a coin of 
Eukratides (No. 3, p. 184, vol. ii.) and IIP as 
found on the money of Heliokies (No. 1, p. 182), 
which letters would severally represent the figures 
73 and 83; but these numbers were apparently too 
low to afford any satisfactory elucidation in their 
application as dynastic dates. 

On a chance visit to the British Museum, a 
short time ago, Mr. Percy Gardner was so obli¬ 
ging as to show me all the latest acquisitions of 
Bactrian coins, and among them a specimen of 
Heliokles with the full triliteral date, after the 
manner of the Syrian mints, of P[~J T or 183,) 
which when tested by the Seleucidan era (311-183) 
brings his reign under the convenient date of b.c . 
128, and authorises us to use the abbreviated 
figures, under the same terms, as OT = 73 for 173 
Sel. = 138 b.c. for Eukratides, and the repeated 
nr = 83 for 183 Sel. = 128 for Heliokles, a date 
which is further supported by the appearance of 
the exceptionally combined open monogram lA] 
(nA), or 81 for 181 = 130 b.c. on his other pieces. 

In addition to the value of these data as fixing 
definitively, though within fairly anticipated 
limits, the epochs of these prominent Bactrian 
kings, the conventional use of the abbreviated 
definition introduces us at once to local customs, 
to which the Greeks so readily lent themselves, in 
their adoption of the method of reckoning by the 
Indian I.oka Kdiaf which simplified the expres¬ 
sion of dates, as we do now, in the civilised year 
of our Lord, when we write 74 for 1874. 

The domestication of the Seleucidan era and its 
incorporation of Indian methods of calculation, 
leads on to the consideration of how long this exotic 
system of computation maintained its ground in 
Upper India, and how much influence it exerted 
upon the chronological records of succeeding dy¬ 
nasties. I have long been under the impression 
that this influence was more wide-spread and 
abiding than my fellow antiquarians have been 
ready to admit, || but I am now prepared to carry 
my inferences into newer channels, and to sug¬ 
gest, as a commencement, that the Iudo-Scvthian 

Kanishka ” kings continued to use the Seleu¬ 
cidan era, even as they retained the minor sub- 


* Hist. Reg. Graecorum. Bactriani. St. Petersburg, 
1738. p. 44. 

f H. H. Wilson, Ariana Antigua, pp. 233, 238. 
General A. Cunningham, Kumismatic Chronicle, ix. 
n.s. p. 230. 

* The unique, coin of Plato lately purchased by the 
British Museum, which is closely associated in its 
obverse device with tho money of Eukratides, is also 
dated, apparently, PMZ = 147 Sol., or 164 B.c. 

§ Albiriuu writing in India in 1031 a.d., tells us, 
“ Le vulgaire, dans l’lnde, compto par siecles. et les 
siecles sc placent I"tin apres l’autro. On appelle ceia 
le Samvatsara du cent. Quand un cent est ecoule, on 
le laisse et l'on on commence un autre. On appelle 
ecla Loka-kala. e'est-a-diro comput da peuple.” (Hei- 
naud's Translation. Fragments Arahrs, Paris, 1845.) 
Alhirimi was a great authority on dates, and wrote a 
book about eras, in which he recounts the existence 
of an ancient Kharismian era of 080 years before the 
Seleucidan initial point. (Sir II. Bawlinson, Quarterly 
Review. 1866, p. 401.) 

|! J. R. Asiatic Society, xii. 41: J. A. S. Bengal 1855, 
p.665, and 1872, p. i7«>; Prinsep's Essays, i>. 86; 
Journal Asiatiquc 1863, p. 388. • 
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divisions of the Greek months -which formed an 
essential part of its system: and under this view 
to propose that we should treat the entire range 
of dates of the “ llushka, Jushka, and Kanishka ” 
family of the Raja Taringini,* which their in¬ 
scriptions expand from ix. to xcviii.,t as pertain¬ 
ing to the fourth century of the Seleucidan era, an 
arrangement which will bring them into concert 
with our reckoning from 2 B.c. to 87 a.d. A 
scheme which would moreover provide for their 
full possession of power up to the crucial “ Saka ” 
date of 78-70 a.d., and allow for the continuance 
of certain local reigns as claimed by their sub¬ 
ordinate public epigraphs. 

The Saka era, with its Indian months as re¬ 
corded in the Gupta inscriptions,} belongs to a 
new order of things, but this much may be added 
in conclusion, that the earliest epigraph of Chan¬ 
dra Gupta, the third of that race, dated in 82 Saka, 
or 161 a.d., leaves a satisfactory margin for the 
heroic ell'orts and successful conquests of the se¬ 
cond Vikmmaditva (of Albiruni’s legends) and 
his immediate successors. Edward Thomas. 


TREVANDRUM MAGNETICAL OBSERVATIONS. 

4, Abcrcorn Place, N.W. : Dec. 18, 1874. 

In the very favourable notice of my work in 
your journal of the 12th inst. (p. 030) there occurs 
the following passage:— 

“ We miss in the volume any investigations hearing 
on that most interesting class of magnetic phenomena, 
magnetic storms, so ably treated of by Sir E. Sabine 
and the Astronomer Royal, in numerous papers in the 
Philosophical Transactions and elsewhere. Air. Hroun 
seems to have discussed together the whole of the ob¬ 
servations without first separating the disturbed read¬ 
ings from the undisturbed, a course which it appears 
not improbable may account for some of the differences 
between his results and those of other magnetieians.” 

Anxious as I am that the amount of work be¬ 
stowed on these discussions should neither be 
underestimated nor misunderstood, I trust that I 
may be excused for oli’ering a few remarks on the 
passage cited. 

Not only has the subject of magnetic disturb¬ 
ances been considered in the discussions of the 
Trevandrum Observations, but perhaps in no other 
case have those investigations been carried out to 
the same extent. In the volume itself the laws of 
magnetic disturbance usually sought have been 
treated—the decennial, the annual and diurnal 
laws of mean disturbance, the diurnal laws of 
easterly and westerly disturbance, See.., &c. The 
method by which these results are obtained is not 
that with which Mr. Whipple is probably most 
conversant, but it is the same as that previously 
employed by Dr. Lloyd in his discussion of the 
Dublin observations, and by myself on theMakers- 
toun observations. Mr. Whipple’s oversight, how¬ 
ever, is probably due to the fact that these discus¬ 
sions occupy comparatively few pages of the volume 
(pp. 141 to 14(1, and 185 to 18!)). Resides these 
investigations, others, never previously tried, were 
made by me, involving an immense labour: the 
results, though alluded to, have not been given, 
since no laws could be deduced from them. 

It is, however, particularly the suggestion made 
by Mr. Whipple, that the separation or non- 
separation of disturbed from undisturbed observa¬ 
tions may explain the differences between mv 
results and thoso of other investigators which 
requires notice. It is quite true that no separa¬ 
tion of disturbed from undisturbed observations 
has been made in the discussions given in the 
volume. 

The separation of the so-called disturbed read¬ 
ings from the undisturbed has been strongly ob- 


* Professor Wilson. Asiatic Researches xv.; Troyer, 
JJis/oire dcs Hois ohi Kachrrdr. 

t Jour. II. A. Snc. v. n. s. p. 1S2. “Ancient In¬ 
dian Weights,” 1874, p. 46. General Cunningham’s 
Arch. Hep. iii. p. 29. 

J Prinsep's Essays, i. 231, cl seq. 


jected to by several magnetieians, and the whole 
question has been thoroughly investigated by me 
many years ago. The Astronomer Royal has gone 
so far as to say :— 

“I cannot think myself justified in separating any 
single magnetic indication, or any series of indica¬ 
tions defined only by their magnitude; nor do I en¬ 
tertain the belief that any special value could attach 
to the results which I might derive from observations 
from which such indications have boon removed.” 

(Phil. Trans., vol. cliii. p. 167.) This is, I believe, 
the strictly scientific view—one which certainly 
appears to throw some doubt on the results 
of the other magnetieians referred to. But the 
fact is, however unscientific the process may he, 
no separation or exclusion of extreme readings 
which has been employed, and which leaves a 
sufficiently large number of observations for dis¬ 
cussion, affects the general laws and conclusions 
sought, I have discussed many years ago the 
Makerstoun observations of declination (with 
reference to the lunar action, that which is here 
most in question), both including all the observa¬ 
tions and excluding all those made on days of 
considerable magnetic irregularity, without alter¬ 
ing the general result. 

If this be true for a high magnetic latitude 
like that of Makerstoun, where the Gleets of the 
larger disturbances on the magnetic needle (the 
difference of the directive forces being allowed 
for), are ten times greater than at Trevandrum,* 
it will be easily understood that the separation of 
disturbed and undisturbed readings will have a 
much less effect at the latter place. This is, how¬ 
ever, not a matter of supposition merely, since the 
method of separation of disturbed days was also 
employed at Trevandrum on the whole calcula¬ 
tions without the general results being at all 
affected. 

The separation then (or non-separation) of the 
disturbed from the undisturbed readings has 
nothing whatever to do with the differences re¬ 
ferred to; these are really duo partly to the 
particular position of Trevandrum on the magnetic 
equator (a region of great importance in connexion 
with the solar as well as the lunar action on the 
magnetic needle), and partly to the laws having 
been sought for under conditions and bv methods 
which other investigators have not tried. 

John Allan Broun. 


AN ALLUSION IN “HAMLET.” 

3 St. George's Square, N.W. : December 21, 1874. 

While congratulating ray friend Mr. R. Simpson 
on his having hit on such an admirable parallel to 
Hamlet’s “croaking raven,” which shows too that 
his father’s ghost was then in his mind, I cannot 
see how Mr. Simpson proves two other points in 
his letter: 1. “ That Hamlet does not quote any 
passage of the old play of the same name; ” for 
neither Mr. Simpson nor any other known man 
living has seen the old play. 2. That “ the work 
of commenting should be postponed to the work 
of gathering materials.” In the present case the 
material was gathered —The True Tragcdie was 
printed—in 1844. People have since gone on 
gathering instead of commenting: hence it has 
taken thirty years to get these two parallel pas¬ 
sages put together in print. Mr. Hickson’s and 
Mr. Spudding's remarkable articles or comments on 
The Two Noble Kinsmen and Henry VIII. had been 
Tactically overlooked for over twenty years till I 
ad them reprinted forthe New ShakspereSocietv.f 
The true moral of these facts seems to me to be, 
“Comment carefully at once on all freshly 
gathered material as it comes in. Don’t lose 


* The greatest deviation of the magnetic needle 
from its mean position at Trevandrum during eighteen 
years’ observations was only nlsmt nine minutes of 
are (9'); deviations of twenty times this amount were 
observed by mo at Makerstoun. 

t Messrs. Clark and Wright noticed Mr. SpedJing’s 
article a few years back. 


yourself in merely pioneering after fresh material. 
Use up first what you have in hand.” Seeing 
that Malone’s discovery of ryme-tests lay un¬ 
touched in England for nearly 100 years, that 
Bathurst’s insistance on the value of the stopt- 
line test was pooh-poohed for some twenty years, 
I think one ts now justified in desiring rather 
study of, and insight into, Shakspere’s plays, his 
characters and himself, than material for illustrat¬ 
ing special passages in him, valuable as that is in 
its way. I would rather have Mr. Tennyson or 
Mr. Spedding “ comment ” on Shabspere than any 
other hundred men “gather materials” about 
him. F. J. Furnivall. 


The Editor will he glad if the Secretaries of Insti¬ 
tutions, and other persons concerned, will lend 
their aid in making this Calendar as complete as 
possible. 

APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 

Saturday, Dec. 26, 3 p.m. Royal Albert Hall: (Irnnd Nn- 
tional Concert (Mcimc. Lem- 
mens-Sherrington). 

8 pm. „ „ „ „ 

Monday, Dec. 28, 5 p.m. London Institution : TYnfcssor 

Armstrong on “The Life-His¬ 
tory of Plants and Animals.” 

7 p.m. Actuaries’ Institute. 

Tuesday, Dec. 29, 3 p.m. Royal Institution : Prof. Glad¬ 

stone on “ The Voltaic Battery. 
The Cell and its Effects.’* 
(Juvenile Lecture). 

Thursday, Dec. 31, 3 p.ra. Royal Institution: Prof. Glml- 
# stone on “ The Voltaic Battery. 

The Replacement of Metals.” 
(Juvenile Lecture). 

Friday, Jan. 1,1875, 8 p.ra. Geologists’ Association. 


SCIENCE. 

The Philosophy of History in France and Ger¬ 
many. By Robert Flint, Professor of 
Moral Philosophy and Political Economy, 
University of St. Andrews. (Edinburgh 
and London : Blackwood & Sons, 1874.) 

This work is the first tolerably complete ac¬ 
count of the attempts which have been 
made in France and Germany to divine the 
natnro of historical movement, and to formu¬ 
late its periods and portions in terms of this 
supposed nature. The speculations them¬ 
selves are very heterogeneous in character 
—some of them sketches, some of them 
systems. Some seek a principle of systemati¬ 
sation and put the gist of the past in the 
categories supplied by that principle. Others 
seek the law by which one period or state 
of society follows another, hoping to foretell 
the coming times. The first class propose • 
to square the circle ; the second, to invent a 
machine with perpetual motion. The differ¬ 
ence of these views points to a deeperdivision, 
long maintained as absolute, between the his- 
toriealand the scientific, or between mind and 
nature. The present age, however, is, as Pro¬ 
fessor Flint observes, one in which “all his¬ 
tory has been for some time rapidly becoming 
scientific, and almost all science still moro 
rapidly historical.” The fundamental idea 
of progress or development suggested by 
history proper, and the fundamental idea of 
natural law suggested by the observation of 
physical facts, more and more tend to com¬ 
bine in forming our conceptions of the world. 
They are not ideas peculiar to the science of 
history; and to he studied aright mnst bo 
examined on more comprehensive ground 
than that of any special science. The dis¬ 
tinguishing feature of historical science 
comes in with the idea of freedom: and the 
difficult problem is to reconcile this idea 
with the omnipotence of general law. For 
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t he science of history assumes that the course 
of this world is beyond the control of indi¬ 
vidual agency : that the passions contribute 
to fulfil the ends of the Spirit, or of Nature, 
and that the continuous influences of social 
laws are inevitably, even if gradually, pre¬ 
ponderant. 

The fact is, that the idea of progress, on 
which we find some interesting remarks in 
the “ Introduction,” is not so simple as it 
seems. It has both the meaning of develop¬ 
ment, and of improvement; and while the 
former sense is tolerably realistic and applies 
in science generally, the latter contains an 
idealistic element. Nor is the ambiguity 
which belongs to this idea less striking in 
the case of the other idea of unity. The idea 
of unity, like that of progress, and even 
more fundamentally, lies at the root of 
science, or is involved in its very possibility. 
There is a unity in history in the sense of a 
solidarity of the human race in all places 
and times;—in the sense of a continuity in the 
operation of every force of humanity;—in the 
sense of a solidarity between all the different 
forms of human activity;—and in the sense of 
an unbroken record, where no one point is an 
absolute end, and no one point an absolute 
beginning of history. These ideas Professor 
Flint has in some measure examined: but it 
would have been well if he had gone more 
thoroughly into the idea of freedom, which 
is perhaps more specially interesting to the 
historical philosopher than either of them. 
When he remarks that “ the present is the 
necessary product of the past,” he may be 
right, if the past be not understood as the 
only factor in that product: but when he 
goes on to say that this view is “ compatible 
with freedom of choice and action,” we look 
for some proof of the statement, and some 
explanation how this compatibility stands to 
that held by other thinkers whom he 
criticises. On these subjects a quantum 
sufint of metaphysics is a necessary dose 
for the reasoner who wishes a well-digested 
doctrine. 

There are other points of great importance 
which Professor Flint has reserved for a 
future volume. The philosophy of history 
has yet to be traced as it appears in Italy 
and England. And the discussion of the 
character, scope, and method of historical 
science, its relation to psychology and to 
theology, its dependence upon the combined 
and methodical application of all the sciences, 
as well as questions touching the worth of 
human life, and the aim and significance of 
history, remain to be taken up, after the 
historical theories of the past have been de¬ 
scribed and criticised. This adjournment, if 
it be to some degree inevitable, is also to 
some degree unsatisfactory. The present 
account seems occasionally like holding a 
court of justice before the laws constituting 
its authority have been established. 

Professor Flint has brought to the in¬ 
vestigation a strong sense, even a fervent 
zeal, for what is true and right; a vigorous 
impatience of shams and sophisms of 
every sort, no matter by whom recom¬ 
mended ; and a conviction that the freedom 
of man must be the keynote to any philo- 
sophy of history. The work before us bears 
ample evidence to the range of bis researches 
and to his power of mastering and repro¬ 


ducing the great systems of historical theory. 
His exposition is clear and readable, and 
though often heavy, is relieved by occasional 
digressions. Its generally lecturesque style 
refreshes by the directness of personal com¬ 
munication, and may perhaps serve as an 
excuse for the dogmatic tone of some pas¬ 
sages in the book. Still one could wish 
that decisions were not given ex cathedra on 
many points that are yet considered by 
tolerably competent critics to admit of a 
good deal being said on both sides. 

In such a work it is difficult to preserve a 
dne proportion. Whilst some of the highest 
names are also best known, the account of 
their theory can be safely curtailed ; whereas 
the minor lights call for a good deal of 
collateral information. This leads without 
fail to inequality : for although “ philo¬ 
sophy advances not by a series only of 
great steps, but by every labour that ex¬ 
tends the limits and increases the wealth of 
human thought,” still great minds perhaps 
deserve a higher place in that advance than 
Professor Flint seems disposed to accord 
them. On the other hand, thanks are due 
to him for rescuing from comparative obli¬ 
vion the interesting speculations of Wegelin 
on historical method, and for explaining at 
some length the peculiar system of Krause. 
Even Quinet is not so much read in this 
country as he ought to be. And if M. 
Odysse-Barot is not a profound philosopher, 
his generalisations, beginning with the de¬ 
finition, “ Une nationality, c’est nn bassin,” 
are at any rate amusing. 

The standpoint of the work is professedly 
scientific and inductive. It bolds that “ the 
ultimate and greatest triumph of historical 
philosophy will really be neither more nor 
less than the full proof of providence.” 
This proof is to come, not by dragging in 
religious dogmas, instead of facts of experi¬ 
ence, nor by attempting to constrain the 
phenomena of history in arbitrary categories 
directly borrowed from the higher logic, 
but by patiently elaborating facts through 
the help of ideas, and ideas through the 
help of facts. On which two remarks suggest 
themselves : first, a doubt whether the book 
keeps quite clear of metaphysics and theo¬ 
logy ; and secondly, that the means at the 
command of the philosopher seem miserably 
inadequate to the end and “ triumph ” sug¬ 
gested. 

The theories of which this book gives an 
account leave various impressions on the 
mind. At times they dazzle the imagination 
by their comprehensive schemes, their sug¬ 
gestive analogies, and glimpses of profound 
unities. But when examination passes from 
this generality and penetrates deeply at some 
one point, the charm of the great idea, and 
its evidence in the phenomena, fade away. 
Philosophy in their case means, as Kant 
has said, “ not logical exactness in defining 
notions, or careful distinguishing and verify¬ 
ing of principles, but a far-reaching and 
flitting glance, a sagacity which is apt in 
discovering analogies, and an imagination 
bold in employing them.” The philosophy 
of history has generally taken the motto Aut 
Caesar ant nullus ; either all-comprehensive, 
or unfit to explain anything. In these cir¬ 
cumstances the historical enquirer closes his 
ears to mere reflections and rough generali¬ 


sations, and restricts himself to ground 
where, if he cannot gain so much, he is certain 
of what he does gain. He traces the history 
of a single period, a single nation, a single 
event, or a special line of human action. And 
such specialist history has its merits as 
against vague speculation. But the philo¬ 
sophy of history remains as an end to which 
all histories yet written are fragmentary con¬ 
tributions—to which all philosophising at¬ 
tempts are approximations, required by the 
instinct which in different epochs insists on 
rounding the fragmentary facts. The need 
of such comprehension is a growing power 
which strengthens with the widening and 
increasing complexity of social ties, with the 
extension of our knowledge of the past and 
of the various forms of mental manifestation, 
and with our deepening acquaintance with 
the conditions of life. Philosophical systems 
of history, as of other sciences, are but the 
perpetually recurring anticipations of a 
finality which we cannot wait for, rendered 
necessary by the craving of intellect after 
unity, and having for their aim to bring into 
a clear light the achievements of the past 
and the questions of the future. Herein lies 
at once their weakness, and their strength. 
They are useful, when by their suggestions 
they accelerate the consummation of science; 
injurious when they cramp investigation, or 
send it upon wrong tracks. 

In connexion with the various values of 
historical philosophy it is well to bear in 
mind the change in the contents of history 
itself. From the naive presentation of 
striking actions, and of marvels in nature 
and art, it grew to be a record of political 
movements ; and when Christianity entered 
upon an inheritance of civil power, eccle¬ 
siastical interests began to act upon the 
whole conception of history. The industrial 
and economical features of society; the in¬ 
fluence of arts and sciences; the nature of 
religion and superstition; the varieties of 
manners, laws, and languages, have at 
different times swelled the current of his¬ 
torical narration. And with palaeontology 
there has been evoked a faint record of 
things before the point at which history in 
the older sense began. There is no good 
ground for supposing that we have yet 
reached the end. And this growth in the 
knowledge of what history really means 
is another aspect of the changes in the 
philosophies of history themselves. 

General and abstract as the results of 
speculation upon history must often be, they 
become still more empty and lifeless when 
summarised. To put them in a nutshell is 
to make the nutshell scarcely worth the 
trouble of cracking. The summarising 
expositor must, to a large extent, erase the 
background on which the philosophy of his¬ 
tory rests. 

As the sources from which it draws 
vary in nature and amount, so does the 
philosophy vary too. To trace these in¬ 
fluences would give meaning and interest 
to what otherwise seems remote and arbi¬ 
trary, and, by letting us see the changing 
element in which the philosophy of history 
moves, would enable us to judge bow far it 
has in each age advanced. There are occa¬ 
sions when Professor Flint has referred in 
this way to the environment of the specula. 
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tive historian ; but he has done so too seldom 
and given too exclusive importance to politi¬ 
cal considerations. 

The subject examined in this volume 
scarcely carries us more than a century 
back: It was the central idea of Christianity 
which, combined with the prophetic vision of 
empires and with the impression of Roman 
conquests and perennial sway, first gave a 
point of vantage from which the kingdoms 
of this world could be effectively surveyed. 
Thus arose the view of Augustine in the be¬ 
ginning of the fifth century, with which the 
view of Bossuet in the seventeenth was sub¬ 
stantially the same. A glimpse of a truer 
method of historical science was gained by 
the Frenchman Bodin; but it was reserved 
for the humanitarian and cosmopolitan 
thinkers of the eighteenth century to initi¬ 
ate, and in largo measure to execute, a 
comprehensive survey of human history. 

The list is headed by the comparatively 
specialist enquiries of Montesquieu on the 
Spirit of Laws and on the fluctuations 
in Roman power. But the general aspects 
of the historical field were more properly 
exhibited by Turgot and Condorcet. The 
principal features in the historical philosophy 
which grew up with the spirit of the Revo¬ 
lution were a hopefulness and enthusiasm, 
which in many cases continued unabated 
after many hopes had proved illusory. The 
favourite theme was the doctrine of universal 
progress, and of the perfectibility of man. 
The emancipation which had been won in 
a few years by the intellectual and social 
elite of France, seemed to promise a speedy 
realisation of the same freedom of thought 
and the same extended knowledge for tho 
whole mass of mankind. The charm of 
new ideas, and of intellectual conquests, 
made them forget that the bond of custom 
and nationality was still potent, and that 
humanity was more than a machine, or even 
than a vegetable. 

The ripe result of the scientific labours of 
the eighteenth century, as they bear upon 
humanity, was seen in Herder’s Ideas towards 
a Philosophy of the History of Mankind. 
Natural history,new geographical and ethno¬ 
logical facts, and the study of older civilisa¬ 
tions had widened the range of popular 
conceptions. Goethe’s discovery of the inter¬ 
maxillary bone was not without its effect. 
Hume’s suggestions on Natural Religion, 
and the educational theory of Rousseau and 
Basedow, coloured the prevailing tone of 
thought. Education was the pet project of 
the day: only the education was to be freed 
from the schoolmaster’s rod, and a royal 
road was to be discovered for the learner. 
Pictures and maps and playthings were to 
lull him unawares in tho cradle of science. 
Culture would have fain been free, but it 
objected to paying the price of liberation. 

The idea of Herder’s book is that the end 
of man’s life is a free and fair humanity, and 
that every country has ample happiness of 
its own, conditioned by its habits and tradi¬ 
tion. Man is a child of the earth, to be ex¬ 
plained by his organisation, and by the social 
strata of custom and language amid which 
be lives and learns. But after all, this con¬ 
ception of history as education in the open 
school of nature was almost obliterated by 
the prominence given to happiness as the 


end which was realised by the islanders of 
the Pacific as well as by the citizens of Berlin. 
Whilst emphasis was laid on the welfare of 
men and their equally sufficient development 
in all lands; the progress of mankind 
in art and science, which is realised by 
means of men’s instincts and passions was 
disregarded. But in the contemporaneous 
suggestions of Kant on a cosmopolitan 
history the opposite point of view comes 
forward. Nature according to him is only 
careful of the kind; and the passions of men 
and women are a mere play which nature 
turns to her own end—that end being 
the full development of reason. Others 
who have recognised that the indivi¬ 
dual in this life never attains the full per¬ 
fection of his nature have sought to complete 
what was wanting, by supposing, like 
Leroux, that the soul returns in transmigra¬ 
tions through successive generations on this 
earth, or like Reynaud, that it rises higher 
and higher in a series of lives in other worlds 
than this. But according to Kant, what 
cannot be accomplished in the individual 
may be achieved in the race. He supposes 
the end to be first realised in the State, 
and most perfectly in a federation of States, 
by which reason secures a ground of advance 
in all directions. Hegel attempted to com¬ 
bine this view, that the state is the means 
of liberating man, and the substratum of all 
spiritual life, with the view of Herder that 
each land has a development of its own, or 
represents the place of the world-spirit at a 
special epoch. It is, however, in the Com¬ 
monwealth that moral and intellectual life, 
as well as art and religion, first reach a real 
existence; and thus the Commonwealth is 
the focus of the history of mankind. The 
several states in their day represent the 
rounded development of humanity; each 
good in its kind : but the end is not yet. 

The other exponents of historical philo¬ 
sophy at the beginning of this century in 
Germany call for little notice. Schlegol is 
the type of a number who were dominated 
by religious, and in the main Catholic ideas, 
though none of them possessed the same 
experience in the facts of history. Schelling 
made various contributions to historical 
theory; but his most notable service was 
rendered in the days of bis Nestorhood, 
when he proposed to define the true time 
and place of mythology and religion in re¬ 
ference to history. 

Since the restoration of the Bourbons 
in 1815, French theories on history have 
run in at least three distinct lines. Nearly 
all of them, with the probable excep¬ 
tion of Comte, have been more or less 
affected by German speculations ; and not 
unfrequently they have caught very dis¬ 
torted glimpses of the doctrine of their mas¬ 
ters. It is probable that they have often set 
forth these ideas with more style than the 
original thinkers did; but the philosophic 
value of their utterances is a very different 
matter. Tho first of the directions men¬ 
tioned was that of the Catholic and royalist 
reaction, preached by De Bonald and De 
Maistre. The second was the school of 
Cousin and of Guizot. While the philosopher 
sought ideas from Germany, the historian 
got from England the “ horribly metaphy¬ 
sical ” idea of a constitutional govern¬ 


ment. Cousin’s philosophy of history is 
mainly an exaggeration of some of the 
more salient features in Hegel, and has 
little claim to be regarded either as a 
faithful exposition, or as an independent 
theory. Thirdly, there was a divergent 
series of revolutionary thinkers, vigorous, 
but chaotic. Beginning with the vision of a 
carriere pUysico-politi'juc, it gave rise finally 
to tho Positive Philosophy. The main 
achievement of that school is the enforce¬ 
ment of the principles of a science of society, 
which shall at once consider the organisa¬ 
tion of social order, and the method of social 
progress. Similar attempts to introduce 
scientific accuracy into social investigations 
were previously made by Buchez ; but even 
Professor Flint is obliged to confess that 
Buchez is sometimes too hard for him. 

Two of the least satisfactory chapters in 
the book are those on Comte and on Hegel. 
And the fault is partly the same in both 
cases: loose general remarks on the total 
systems, instead of their special relations to 
history. In the case of Hegel Professor 
Flint probably over-estimates the dependence 
of the Philosophy of History npon the sys¬ 
tem of the idea. And it was scarcely Hegel’s 
fault that he had not studied Dr. Legge’s 
Chinese Classics. 

There are one or two points of lesser 
importance to which objection might be 
taken. One is the estimate of war. Pro¬ 
fessor Flint is scandalised by those who 
hold that “ war is divine in itself, since it 
is one of the great laws of the world.” 
Exaggeration on these topics is only too 
easy. Of course war springs from human 
passions. But the question docs not con¬ 
cern these passions—it concerns their place 
in the economy of nature. The problem 
really coincides with the much larger issues 
raised as to the universal competition for 
existence; and cannot be profitably studied 
apart from them. It is closely connected 
with the question of Optimism. Popular 
optimism means that everything in our im¬ 
mediate surroundings is as good as can be, 
and that we in particular could not be better 
off' than we are. But philosophical optimism 
is different from this. The world may be a 
reasonable world, and yet Number One may 
not possess all the bliss of which he can 
form a conception. Professor Flint seems 
to think that a dash of pessimism is not a 
bad thing, and that Schopenhauer and 
Hartmann have added this ingredient to tho 
philosophical cup which their predecessors 
had made too sweet. This view is at present 
in fashion: its truth is another matter, not 
to be found out without much and closo 
examination of both doctrines. 

W. Wallace. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

Electrical Excitability of the Cerebral Hemi¬ 
spheres.— H. Braun in a recent number of Eck- 
hard's Beitrdge gives the results of some experi¬ 
ments he has undertaken with a view of ascertain¬ 
ing the accuracy of Hitzig’s statements, some 
account of which was given in a former number 
of this journal. He finds, in opposition to Hitzig, 
that the dura mater is not highly sensitive, even 
when it has been laid bare for some time. The 
experiments on the brain were made upon narco¬ 
tised dogs with feeble induction currents, and were 
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generally confirmatory of those of Hitzig. A new 
point, however, was the discovery of two centres 
in the same hemisphere, the irritation of which 
called forth similar movements. Thus there were 
two for the muscles of the neck. On irritation 
with weak currents, not only did muscular con¬ 
tractions take place during the passage of the 
current, but often subsequent contractions occurred 
when the current was broken, and these sometimes 
spread so that the animal became generally con¬ 
vulsed. In regard to the question as to whether 
the contraction observed in Hitzig's experiments 
depends upon the conduction of the current 
through the tissues to distant parts, Braun shows 
that section of the fibres springing from the 
vicinity of the irritated surface stops all manifes¬ 
tation of nervous excitation, the movements sud¬ 
denly ceasing. So also if the grey matter be 
sliced away, the application of the electrical cur¬ 
rent to the cut surface of the whole substance, i.e. 
to the ends of the nerve fibres arising from the 
cortical substance, the samo groups of muscles 
were thrown into action as when the surface of 
the grey matter itself was stimulated in this 
region. 

Inoculation with Iter Poison. —Mr. G. Walker, 
a writer in the British lice Journal (December 1, 
1874), opens up the interesting question as to 
whether immunity from the pain and other in¬ 
jurious effects of the sting of the bee can be ob¬ 
tained by inoculation. Visiting the Hanwell 
Apiary, he was struck with the mode in which 
the owner managed his bees, and asked him the 
length of time it required to render a person sting- 
proof. The reply was, that the son had only 
been a short time working with bees, and that he 
was quite free from any of the usual effects of 
bee stings. Mr. Walker made the experiment 
upon himself, his modus operandi being to catch a 
bee, place it upon his wrist, and allow it to sting 
him, taking care that he received the largest 
amount of poison, by preventing it from going 
away at once; then he let the poison-b:ig work, 
which it does for some time after being separated 
from the bee. The first day he stung himself 
twice. The effect was rather severe cutaneous 
erysipelas, disorder of the motor nerve, with the 
usual signs of inflammation. A few days having 
elapsed, and the symptoms having subsided, he 
caused himself to be stung again three times 
in quick succession. The attack of erysipelas was 
on this occasion not nearly so severe, still a sting¬ 
ing sensation ran up to the shoulder, and a lym¬ 
phatic gland behind his ear increased considerably 
in size, the poison being taken up by the lymphatic 
system. A few days subsequently he was stung 
thrice, and the pain was considerably less though 
the swelling was still extensive. At the end of 
the next week he had had eighteen stings, and by 
the close of the third week thirty-two stings. 
After the twentieth sting there was very little 
swelling or pain, only a slight itching sensation 
with a small amount of inflammation in the 
immediate neighbourhood of the part stung, which 
did not spread farther. 

The Dependence of the Perception of Colour upon 
Time. —In a recent number of l’fliiger’s Archie, 
Band ix., and Medical Bccord, November 11,1874), 
M. Kunkel describes some experiments made with 
a view of determining the time requisite for parti¬ 
cular colours of the spectrum, especially red, green, 
and blue, to produce their greatest effect. The 
following results were obtained :—1. The different 
parts of the spectrum take different times to pro¬ 
duce their maximum of excitation; and in all 
cases the time taken by red is the shortest, then 
follow blue and green, of which, with equal sub¬ 
jective brightness, blue has the precedence. Thus, 
e.p., to produce the maximum excitation (with 
equal breadth of the slit admitting the light, red 
required 00673 see.; green 0'0071 sec.; and blue 
0T018 Bee. W ith about equal brightness, the 
® u ' n „ ” obtained were, for red, 0’0673 ; for green, 

0-133; and for blue, 0-0010. fe 

2. 1-or the same colour it holds good that the 


greater brightness takes a shorter time to produce 
the maximum of excitation than the less. This 
appears clearly from the following table:— 

Colour. Degrees of brightness. 

1 sec. 2 f-ec. 4 sec. 

Red . . 0-071 00573 — 

Green . . 0 133 0097 0’0399 

Blue . . — 0 102 0-0916 

3. With the brightness vary also colour-tone 
and saturation. This fact (the author adds) has 
already been experimentally proved by Helmholtz, 
and may be expressed by the statement that with 
increasing brightness of coloured light the sensa¬ 
tions called forth tend towards the white. M. 
Kunkel observed that blue without change of its 
colour-tone passes into white, whereas green and 
red approximate to the white through yellow. 

He further observed a marked influence of time 
on the perception of brightness and of colour-tone. 

It appeared, especially in the case of green, that 
the intensities of the coloured light, with short 
time of action (sufficient to produce maximum 
excitation), produced uncommonly high values of 
excitation and an extensive change of colour-tone; 
whereas the same parts of the spectrum, with the 
same objective brightness, but with continued 
looking, excited the eye much less intensely, and 
thus always made the impression of the colour 
belonging to that portion of the spectrum with 
great saturation. 

4. “With very short action of homogeneous light 
on the eye the colour-tone is also altered, and in 
such a wav that the whole spectrum now appears 
divided into two parts, one of which gives the 
impression of red, the other that of blue. If the 
excitation be made in still shorter time or with 
less intensity, we come to a point where there is 
perception of light but no perception of colour. 
Only the red end of the spectrum behaved dif¬ 
ferently to M. Ivunkel’s eye; here then was 
always a perception of colour. 

Action of Interrupted Currents on Muscle. —In 
a communication made to the Archives de Phy¬ 
siologic., 1874, p. 6, M. Ranvier states that he 
applied to the semi-tendinosus of the rabbit, which 
is a red muscle, for the period of one-seventh of a 
second, an induction current which was interrupted 
367 times in the second. The muscle became 
tetanised, and its curve of contraction, taken by 
means of a myograph, showed only a single con¬ 
stant elevation. When the same stimulus was 
applied to the adductor longus muscle of the same 
animal, which is a white muscle, the curve pre¬ 
sented as many crests as there were interruptions 
to the current. Even when the number of in¬ 
terruptions of the current was reduced to fifty-five 
in the second, the semi-tendinosus became per¬ 
manently contracted (tetanus), while the adductor 
marked each interruption by a distinct contraction. 
This difference between the two muscles was as 
equally marked when the excitation was applied 
indirectly, as when it was applied directly, and it 
occurred also in curarised muscles. This differ¬ 
ence of behaviour appears to result from a differ¬ 
ence in the physiological properties of the two 
muscles. Ranvier has estimated the duration of 
the latent excitation myographically for the two 
muscles, and found that iu the case of the pale 
muscle it amounts to one-eighty-third of a second, 
and for the red muscle one-eighteenth, and is 
therefore four times longer in the latter. 

Phenomena of Life common to Animals and 
Plants.—- Resuming our notice of M. Claude Ber¬ 
nard’s lectures reported in the Bevue Scientifiquc, 
we find an elalmrate account of the process of 
development in the fowl’s egg, of which we shall 
only mention a few particulars. The shell of the 
egg is permeable to air, and the egg respires 
during incubation, as the adult fowl docs. The 
seed that sprouts and the egg that developes, 
both take oxygen from the air and give out car¬ 
bonic acid. As the albumen and yolk matter are 
modified to form the tissues of the embryo, there 
is an absorption of oxygen, and a gradual loss of 
I carbon, nitrogen, sulphur, and water, which are 
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exhaled. Before incubation a certain quantity of 
sugar is found in all eggs, the mean proportion 
being 3-70 grammes in 1,000 grammes of egg. 
The result of a series of observations showed that 
there was a gradual loss of sugar from the first to 
the tenth day of hatching, when the quantity was 
as low as 0-88 per 1,000. It then gradually rose 
again, till on the nineteenth day it was 2-06 
grammes. Here we notice a consumption of sugar 
corresponding with the growth of the embryo, 
and likewise a power of forming fresh sugar by 
what M. Bernard calls the “ glycogenic func¬ 
tion,” which is in operation from the birth to the 
death of the organism, whether it be animal or 
vegetable. As sugar is indispensable to the ex¬ 
istence of the embryo, it might have been supposed 
that the egg would contain the quantity required 
for its evolution; but this would not conform to 
the physiological law, that the anatomical con¬ 
stituents of an organism compose their own nutri¬ 
ment by synthesis, and decompose it by a process 
of analysis. It is an error to regard digestion as 
merely "a kind of dissolution which introduces 
alimentary matters into the blood. There is 
an active process by which digestible substances 
are decomposed, and their elements recombined 
so as to secure the blood being of nearly the 
same composition in carnivorous and herbivorous 
animals. With the embryo in the egg the de¬ 
struction of the sugar may be considered as a 
result of respiration. M. Bernard regards the 
saccharine state as the ultimate phase of evolu¬ 
tion of all the substances that serve for respiration. 
Chemists, he says, imagine that amylaceous and 
hydrocarbouous materials are fit for the combustion 
of respiration ; but physiologists have shown that 
they pass to the state of glucose before ministering 
to vital actions. The physiological production of 
sugar results from the transformation of an amyla¬ 
ceous substance, glycogen, which is converted into 
sugar by taking up the elements of water—a 
purely chemical operation, accomplished under 
the influence of a ferment extensively distributed 
in the organism, and existing in the blood. 
Glycogen (closely resembling starch) has not yet 
been formed by purely chemical means, but is the 
result of a vital process. M. Bernard gives direc¬ 
tions for proving that glycogen exists in egg, and 
for its examination. At the commencement ot 
incubation, he tells us that if the germinal vesicle 
is treated with tincture of iodine acidulated with 
acetic acid, glycogen granulations and cells may 
be seen under the microscope coloured red. These 
cells multiply as the development proceeds, and 
small masses form along the vitelline veins, but 
not along the arteries. The granules of glycogen 
are found in the heart of the embryo, and at a 
later period diffused through all the tissues. As 
the development of the embryo approaches com¬ 
pletion, this diffusion tends to cease, aud the 
glycogen begins to appear in the liver, which, like 
the other glands, did not at first contain any. 
When the hatching time comes, the physio¬ 
logical division of labour is complete, and 
the liver is exclusively charged with the pro¬ 
duction of the glycogenic matter, which is 
essential to nutrition. In the embryo the for¬ 
mation of this substance is independent of the 
nervous system, and in the adult, nerve power 
is only connected with it through its action on the 
circulation. After giving many illustrations of 
the presence of glycogen in various animals, M. 
Bernard says:— 

“ If we exami no the embryos of very young calves, not 
more than four centimetres long, wo may watch the 
formation of muscular tissue. Wo see it compose! of 
threads of embryonic cells which exhibit no traces of 
glycogen. A little later, when the embryo is three or 
four times as large, the histological elemonts begin to 
differentiate, and in the muscular sheath, filled with 
nuclei, we notice granulations of glycogen, which give 
the characteristic appearance with acetic acid and 
iodine.” 

The glycogen gradually dissolves as the muscular 
fibre becomes complete, and its striae appear. 
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M. Bernard protests strongly against purely 
chemical theories of nutrition, involving a direct 
utilisation of aliments, or their modification by 
processes the French call dedoublement, a separa¬ 
tion of a complex body into two simpler ones. 
He contends that by the action of a vital process, 
the elements of the food substances are separated 
and rearranged in new forms, so that there is not 
the distinction that has been supposed between 
animals and plants, the former being imagined to 
require complex aliments, and the latter to com¬ 
pound them from inorganic materials. He con¬ 
siders the proof of the opposite theory complete 
as regards amylaceous substances, and remarks, 
that although there is more difficulty in tracing 
similar actions with respect to nitrogenous and 
fatty matters, he is convinced they follow the 
same rule. The albumen of the blood, and the 
albuminoid substances in the tissues are not de¬ 
rived directly from the food, but the stomach 
probably transforms albumen into peptone —- a 
product ill-determined and little known, but 
analogous to gelatine—and it is through the action 
of the organic cells that the albuminous and ni¬ 
trogenous matters are formed by a fresh synthesis. 

M. Bernard proceeds to trace the connexion 
between “ embryonic evolution and reintegrative 
evolution.” The cell and the egg, he observes, 
are constructed on the same type. The egg 
divides, segments, and engenders cells in infinite 
number. These phenomena of proliferation are at 
a maximum of activity in the embryo, but cell 
multiplication continues in the adult. In the de¬ 
velopment of organs their form precedes the 
details of their structure : at first all are similarly 
composed of embryonic cells. The researches of 
H. Muller and Rauvier show that neither cells 
nor tissues are directly transformed into other 
cells or tissues. When a cartilage, for example, 
is about to ossify, the cartilage cells disappear; 
embryonic cells reappear, and it is those that be¬ 
come osseous. The labours of Duhamel and 
Fiourens have shown that a bone is developed 
at the expense of the internal layer of the perios¬ 
teum, and M. Ollier has transplanted portions of 
periosteum with its inner layer of young cells to 
parts of the body in which there are no bones, 
and they have grown there and developed bone. 
Thus the elements of an organism have an 
individual life, with a certain independence of 
the position in which they may be placed. But 
this independence is limited, and in the case of the 
bone dev eloped from the periosteum in an abnormal 
position, it is found that absorption occurs, and it 
disappears. We shall not follow M. Bernard 
through his exposition of the renewal of limbs, 
or parts that have been destroyed in animals, nor 
in a series of protests against dualistic theories 
that place animals and vegetables in opposition 
instead of recognising their vital unity. In each 
living thing, whether plant or animal, may be 
recognised 

“phenomena of combustion, or disorganisation; 
phenomona of reduction, of synthesis or organisation ; 
cellular or organic energies which control the manifes¬ 
tations. The phenomena of disorganisation, or com¬ 
bustion, are under the empire of physico-chomical 
forces, for the most part known. The phenomena of 
synthesis, or organisation, although subject to the gen¬ 
eral laws of chemistry, require tho aid of a living 
organism, a germ, a cull. A theory of nutrition that 
•does not embrace this side of the question is neces¬ 
sarily false and incomplete.” 

In another passage M. Bernard remarks that 
nutrition stops at the close of life, not because 
aliments are absent, but because the original 
nutritive impulse handed down from the primordial 
cell has exhausted its energy. 

One of the most interesting plants figured in the 
last number of the Botanical Magazine is lthrnm 
vjficiiutle, the species that furnishes the true medi¬ 
cinal rhubarb. It is called the true species, simply 
because it possesses the properties upon which the 
value of the drug depends in a more concentrated 
degree than any other, not because it is the only 


one employed in medicine. But until recently the 
plant producing the rhubarb of commerce was un¬ 
known to botanists. It was obtained by the French 
missionaries in China, and Ur. Dabry, the French 
Consul at Hankow, sent plants of it to Paris in 
1807. It flowered in 1871, and Baillon published 
a description of it in the Adansonia, vol. x. p. 240. 

In the American Journal of Science, and Art 
for November, Mr. Armsby gives the results of 
some experiments on the decay of nitrogenous 
organic substances. These experiments fully bear 
out the results obtained by Messrs. Lawes, Gilbert 
and Pugh (Phil. Tram. 1801, ii. p. 601), that 
during the decay of nitrogenous organic sub¬ 
stances in presence of free oxygen, nitrogen may 
be evolved in large quantities in the free state. 
The method adopted was to allow organic matter 
containing a known amount of nitrogen, to decay 
under such conditions that all the ammonia given 
off could be collected and estimated, and at the 
end of the experiment to determine again the 
nitrogen. 

We have before us a specimen number of a new 
high-class German weekly paper devoted to the 
science and practice of agriculture, viticulture, and 
other branches of rural economy. Its title is Oester- 
reichischesLandirirthsehaftlichesWochenblatt, edited 
by Dr. G. Kratft, assisted by a most formidable 
array of contributors. Judging from the speci¬ 
men, it will rank with the best of its class in this 
country ; and it certainly has a wide field of action 
before it. In the matter of agricultural colleges 
for the instruction and training of land stewards, 
foresters, &c., Austria has the advantage of us, 
but, as observed in the paper in question, the 
peasant farmers adhere to old customs and routine 
with the greatest obstinacy; and agriculture in 
many parts of the wide Empire-Kingdom is still 
in a verv primitive state. Immense areas of land 
yield nothing, or less than half the crops intelli¬ 
gent management would bring. In original arti¬ 
cles there is the first part of an apparently ex¬ 
haustive history, &c„ of the vine pest, Phylloxera 
vastatrix, illustrated by excellent woodcuts. 

Baron F. Mueller, the Government botanist 
of Victoria, has recently published some contribu¬ 
tions to the phytography of the New Hebrides 
and Loyalty Islands. The enumeration embraces 
about one hundred species, including a few new 
ones, and is based upon tlie collections of a Mr. 
Campbell. It is perhaps of more importance as 
suggesting what remains to be done, rather than 
for the novelty of its contents. A new scita- 
mineous plant, Guillania novo-ebudica, is an in¬ 
teresting addition to the flora, but we expected 
much that was new. The rich and peculiar ve¬ 
getation of New Caledonia, the Sandwich and 
Fiji Islands, and other groups partially explored, 
promises a rich harvest for botanists in those yet 
unexplored. Now that the Government has finally 
taken the Fijis under its protection, we may look 
for further information. 

At the opening of the seventh winter session of 
the Eastbourne Natural History Society, the presi¬ 
dent, F. C. S. Roper, F.L.S., Ac., read his address, 
and a paper on the Flora of Eastbourne as compared 
with that of West Kent and West Surrey. This 
society, although in its infancy, is in a flourishing 
condition, and numbers several distinguished 
members. Thauks to the zeal and perseverance of 
the president, the flora and fauna of the neigh¬ 
bourhood are undergoing strict and systematic 
investigation. A good rule has been made to 
include in future publications only such species 
ns have been actually found or seen, and satisfac¬ 
torily determined by members of the society. It 
is also proposed to extend the limits of the area 
under investigation, in order to make it corre¬ 
spond to Mr. llemsley's Cuckmere district, and 
thus form a more easily defined contribution to a 
complete Flora of the county. 

We have received a paper by the Rev. W. 
Webster, entitled “ Sur le Gulte ante-chrdtien de 


la Madeleine a Tardets de Sarrance et de Ik5- 
tharram,” the purport of which is to show that 
traces of a worship of a Juno Lucino still surv ive 
in tho Basque country. A Roman altar-inscrip¬ 
tion found at the chapel of Tardets proves that 
the site was already a liolv one in pre-Christian 
davs; and a genuine phallic-worship may be dis¬ 
covered not only in the conical rock of Sarrance, 
now dedicated to the \ irgin, against which the 
peasant-women rub themselves in the hope of 
otispriug, but still more in the so-called “ Saint 
of Bidarray.” This is a curiously-shaped stalag¬ 
mite in a grotto near the summit of Mount Artza, 
which is held in great sanctity and visited by 
numerous pilgrims. A similar incrustation is 
found not far oft' on the Spanish side ot the fron¬ 
tier, and goes under the name of “ the Son,” 
the one on Mount Artza being termed “the 
Father.” 

Basque philologists will hear with interest of 
an important discovery lately made by Mr. . J. 
van Eys. The origin and character of the auxi¬ 
liary verb in Basque has long been a vexata 
quaestio, but a small pamphlet which Mr. van Evs 
bus just published, under the name of Le J erbe 
aiertliaire Basque, furnishes a solution of at any 
rate a part of the problem. A comparison of the 
Basque dialects makes it clear that the auxiliary 
which corresponds to “ have ” is nothing more 
than tho Biscayan eroan, “to remove,” a con¬ 
tracted form of erazo-joan, “ to make go.” The 
transition of meaning undergone by the verb re¬ 
minds us of the use of the Italian andate in such 
phrases as se va dicevdo. In the course of his 
investigation, Mr. van Eys explains the phonetic 
changes to which the Basque verb has been sub¬ 
ject, and others besides Basque philologists will 
find material for reflection in the action oi pho¬ 
netic decay thus exemplified in the case ot an 
agglutinative language. 

The first part of Mr. Hershon's Pentateuch 
according to the Talmud (i.e. Genesis), has ap¬ 
peared. It is not a commentary on passages of 
the Pentateuch, as some readers might imagine 
from the title of the book, the Talmud being in 
no sense a commentary on any book of the Bible; 
the Doctors quote biblical passages either for 
matter of JIalakhah or Agadah ; the collection 
of those quotations from Genesis is contained in 
Mr. Hershon’s first volume. As for ourselves, 
we do not consider it of great value either for 
biblical students or for Rabbinical scholars. The 
latter miss the quotations from the Talmud of 
Jerusalem and from all Miilrashim. As to the 
passages from the Talmud of Babylon which are 
contained in Mr. Hershon’s book, we must regret 
that the compiler has simply copied them out of 
the last edition of Warsaw, which is not one of 
tho best, without consulting the earlier editions 
of Venice and Amsterdam, and without paying 
any attention to the variae lectiones from tho 
Munich MS. in course of publication by the dis¬ 
tinguished Rabbi Raphael Nathan Rabbinovicz. 
We hope that the second and following parts will 
be more complete, inasmuch as the gaps alluded 
to above could be filled up without great trouble 
bv following the full indices of Talmudic passages 
referring to the Bible arranged by R. Aaron 
Pesaro in his Toldoth Aaron, and the supplement 
Beth Aaron, by Aaron ben Samuel; the former is 
to be found in most of the Rabbinical Bibles. 


MEETINGS OF SOCIETIES. 

Entomological Society (December 7). 

Sir Sidney Smith Saunders, C.M.G., President, 
in the Chair. Lieutenant II. 0. Harford, ‘.With 
Regiment, Charles 0. DuprtS, Esq., and Owen 
Wilson, Esq., were elected members ; and Major 
Greenwood, Esq., a subscril)er to the society. 

Mr. E. A. bitch exhibited some Oak Galls 
formed by insects of the genera Ijryocosmm and 
Aphilothi-ir, of which descriptions had been pub¬ 
lished in a recent number of the Entomologist's 
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Monthly Magazine, together with three curious 
bud-pills, unknown, from Rayleigh, iu Essex. 

Mr. Champion exhibited a box of Ilemipt.era 
collected by Mr. J. J. Walker in different pluces 
near the Mediterranean. 

Professor Westwood forwarded a letter he had 
received from Mr. Harris Stone, accompanying a 
s imple of tea imported from Shanghae, infested 
by a small beetle, which proved to be Ptinus holo- 
Iiitcim. Also, a letter from Professor Eorel, of 
Lausanne, stating that the Phylloxera rnstatri.c 
had made its appearance among some vines at 
I’regny, in the Canton of Geneva, which had been 
introduced from England into the graperies of the 
Baron Rothschild, and that the Phylloxera had 
been discovered in two of his greenhouses, among 
vines planted in IMS'.), sutliciently distant from 
each other to render it improbable that the insect 
could have been communicated one from the 
other ; and he therefore concluded that the disease 
had been introduced in ISO!) from the graperies in 
England. He was anxious to ascertain whether 
the vines in the English graperies were less in¬ 
fluenced than those out of doors ; but none of the 
members present were aware of the occurrence of 
the insect out of doors, as it had hitherto appeared 
in greenhouses only. 

Mr. 0. O. Waterhouse communicated some 
‘ Synonymical Notes on Longicorn Coleoptera." 


Geological Society (Wednesday, December 10). 

J. Evans, Esq., F.R.S., President, in the Chair. 
In the Arenig and Llandeilo rocks of St. Davids, 
described by Dr. Hicks at the last meeting, large 
numbers of graptolites have been found; and a 
collection of these fossils was described on the 
present occasion by Messrs. Hopkinson and Lap- 
worth. The dendroid forms, which are especially 
numerous in the Lower Arenig series, were 
grouped together in a sub-order for which the 
name Cladophora was proposed. Certain changes 
of nomenclature were suggested, such as that of 
Dictyonema into Pietyoyrapt us, and nearly twenty 
new species were described. Mr. H. F. Blanford, 
of Calcutta, read a paper “On the Age and Cor¬ 
relations of the Plant-bearing Series of India, and 
the former Existence of an Indo-Oceanic Conti¬ 
nent.” Perhaps the best development of this 
series is to be seen in the Riiniganj coal field, 
where it attains a thickness of more than 11,000 
feet. At the base of the series is the Talchir 
group, followed bv the Bariikar beds, which 
contain a good deal of coal; these are suc¬ 
ceeded by certain ironstone-shales, which in 
turn are overlain by the lliiniganj group, in 
which coal occurs, with well-preserved plant- 
remains; above this group are the ranchet beds, 
containing Labyrinthodonts and Dicynodon ; 
whilst the series is completed by what are termed 
the Upper Sandstones. It appears well established 
that the upper zones of the plant-bearing series 
may be referred to the’,Uppermost Jurassic horizon, 
but the lower part of the series is by no means 
easily correlated with other beds of well-defined 
age ; probably, however, it is either Permian or 
Triassic. It is notable that the base of the series 
is formed by a conglomerate which exhibits signs 
of glacial action, thus resembling the Permian 
breccias with ice-borne blocks described many 
years ago by Professor Ramsay. Evidence is thus 
found that glacial conditions must at one time 
have extended to so low a latitude as within 17° 
of the equator, and the author entered into a dis¬ 
cussion of the probable causes to which glacial 
epochs were due. Bringing the plant-bearing 
series of India into correlation with somewhat 
similar beds in South Africa and Australia, Mr. 
Blanford argued that it was highly probable that 
iu the Permian period India, Africa, and Australia 
were connected so as to form a great Indo-Oceanic 
Continent; and he agreed with Professor Huxley 
in supposing that the connexion between India 
and Africa was probably maintained until the 
Miocene age. 


FINE ART. 

Jolt. Seb. Bach's 'Pass ion smusik nach dem 
Evanyelisten Mat/haus, mil ansgefiihrtem 
Accoiupafjnernent bcarbeitct. Von Robert 
Franz. (Leipzig : Breitkopf rind Hiirtel, 
1874.) 

The question of luhlitional accompaniments 
in general, and of to what extent and under 
what circumstances it is justifiable and even 
expedient to add to, or in any way modify 
the works of tho great masters, is one 
which has often been debated, and on which 
at the present time widely divergent opinions 
are entertained by musicians. Some main¬ 
tain that the older masterpieces should, if 
presented at all, be given precisely as they 
are written, and look upon the slightest 
alteration as an impertinence, if not some¬ 
thing worse. Others, again, allow themselves 
to take all kinds of liberties, not only with 
the dress in which the music is presented, 
but with the very ideas themselves ; while a 
third class would take as a general axiom 
that anything is allowable which helps to 
bring out more clearly the original intentions 
of the composer, while everything that would 
deface and disfigure the same must be most 
carefully avoided. To the first named of these 
classes, while fully acknowledging the purity 
of the artistic feelings by which they are 
prompted, it may be replied that with many 
of the works of the older masters, especially 
Handel and Bach, the performance of what 
is printed in the score is in some cases im¬ 
possible ; and that even where it is practic¬ 
able it does not and cannot (as will be seen 
presently) reproduce the full intentions of 
the author; and that as such music is too 
precious a legacy to be allowed to remain 
unheard, some alterations, and, at times, 
additions, must be made to fit it for per¬ 
formance. To those who would tamper 
with the text itself, and caricature great 
masterpieces with their own interpolations, 
no reply need be given. It would, besides, 
be useless to argue with them. This kind 
of “arrangement” is unfortunately only too 
common; nor are we without instances of it 
even in this country. The right principle of 
procedure is undoubtedly to add with discre¬ 
tion where addition is a necessity, while 
above and before all things respecting the 
composer’s original intentions. 

Probably the earliest examples of addi¬ 
tional accompaniments are those which 
Mozart wrote in the last three years of his 
life to Handel’s Messiah, Ac is and Galatea, 
Alexander 8 Feast, and the Ode for St. Ceci¬ 
lia's Day. It should be stated here, for the 
information of those not familiar with the 
subject that the necessity for some addition 
to the scores of Handel and Bach arises 
from the fact that it was their custom (as it 
was that of their age), not to write out in 
full the parts for the organ and harpsichord, 
but simply to indicate the harmonies by 
what musicians call a “figured bass.” As 
the composers mostly at the performances 
played these parts themselves, they would, 
of course, have no difficulty in supplying 
the necessary details; and even when they 
were not personally presiding, the art of 
playing from a “ figured bass ” was so 
general that whoever replaced them would 


be able, at least approximately, to fulfil their 
intentions. But as the modem orchestra 
developed, and strings and wind acquired 
greater prominence, the organ and harpsi¬ 
chord were to a great degree supplanted, 
and the art of which we have spoken fell 
into desuetude. At the present day it would 
be a perilous thing to entrust even to a good 
organist the task of filling up the harmonies 
extempore in one of Handel’s, or still more 
iu one of Bach’s scores ; and as the effect of 
a performance of what in many cases would 
be the mere skeleton of the music, if the 
organ part or an equivalent for it were 
altogether left out, would be meagre in the 
extreme, it is obvious that some course must 
be taken to fill up in some way or other the 
often bare outline, if the works are to be 
made presentable at all. This is the legiti¬ 
mate province of additional accompaniments; 
the mere increase of noise by the introduc¬ 
tion of brass and drums, which are often 
used, like charity, to cover a multitude of 
sins, is in the majority of cases only an in¬ 
dication of bad taste. Precisely those musi¬ 
cians whose additions to the original have 
been most artistic—as, for instance, Ferdi¬ 
nand Hiller and Robert Franz—are also 
those who are the most sparing of the 
brass. 

Since Mozart set the example, many have, 
with more or less success, followed in his 
steps. Of foreign composers Mendelssohn, 
Mosel, Hiller, and Franz may be named; 
while in this country Mr. G. A. Macfarren, 
Mr. Arthur Sullivan, the late George Perry 
and Vincent Novello, and Sir Michael Costa 
have all turned their attention to the re¬ 
scoring of Handel. Nobody, however, has 
devoted himself to the task so systematically 
and one might say “ scientifically ” as Robert 
Franz ; and as one of tho best as well as one 
of the most prominent workers on this part 
of the musical field, our readers may perhaps 
be interested to know something of the 
system on which he works, and tho results 
he has achieved. 

It is not very often that we get a glance 
into the secrets of an artist’s workshop; 
but when this is vouchsafed to us, the 
glimpse is almost sure to be both interesting 
and instructive. In the present case we are 
not left to speculate on the process by which 
Franz obtained his masterly power of re¬ 
producing the missing portions of the old 
scores. In a pamphlet he published in 1871, 
entitled Offener Brief an Eduard Hanslick; 
iiber Bearbcitunyen dlterer Toniverkc, nament- 
lich Bach’scher und Handel’scher Vocalmusik 
(Leipzig: F. B. C. Leuekart), he takes 
musicians into his confidence; and a short 
abstract of this pamphlet will best prepare 
for an examination of his score of Bach’s 
great Passion, now lying before us. 

He begins by saying that inclination, and 
perhaps also natural ability, led him to the 
study of Bach’s and Handel’s works; and 
that his post as conductor of the “ Sing- 
akademie” at Halle gave him the oppor¬ 
tunity of producing them. Of Handel, the 
only works accessible were those arranged 
by Mozart and Mosel; and we may remark, 
in passing, of the latter, that they are little 
better than pasticcios, as Mosel sometimes 
actually takes a movement outof one oratorio 
and inserts it into another! Bach’s Cantatas 
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and Masses Franz only knew in the old and 
imperfect editions by Marx :— 

“We performed the pieces, - ’ says he, “just ns 
they lay before us, and imagined, simply enough, 
that the whole contents of the music were ex¬ 
hausted. True, the public sometimes opened its 
eyes when in a Bach Cantata a curious dialogue 
bet ween tlute and double-bass was played, or when 
the ‘ continuo ’ gave us the benefit of a long and 
sullen monologue—but such things did not trouble 
us further, but were set down to the account of 
the good old times, which we thought ourselves 
obliged to take as we found them.” 

The publications of the German Bach and 
Ilaudel Societies, however, suddenly threw 
a new light on the subject. Here Franz 
fonnd that the music bore a totally different 
aspect, especially in the case of Bach. 
Instead of the bare basses which he had met 
with in Marx’s editions, he found the har¬ 
monies copiously figured—evidently, as he 
says, with some definite bearing on the way 
in which they were to be performed ; so that 
it was plain that the mere outline which he 
had been in the habit of giving by no means 
reproduced the composer’s ideas. His first 
method of dealing with the difficulty was a 
very simple one, and consisted merely in 
leaving out those movements which depended 
largely for their effect on a figured bass, and 
performing only those for which Bach had 
provided a tolerably full orchestration. He 
soon found, however, that this would not 
do ; because most of the songs were in the 
former predicament, and by their wholesale 
omission, the connexion of the whole work 
was ruined, to say nothing of the fact that 
many of them were far too beautiful to be 
so ruthlessly rejected. He therefore resolved 
to try to complete the accompaniment. At 
first he experimented with simple chords ; 
but this method again was unsuccessful. 
Tiie harmonies, he says, fell as heavy as lead 
among Bach’s parts, and besides conld no¬ 
where find a firm resting-place on his con¬ 
stantly moving basses; instead of supporting 
they only impeded the flow of the music. 
For a considerable time the task appeared to 
him impossible, and he deeply regretted the 
loss of many a fine song the accompaniment 
of which was only sketched. The sequel 
shall be told in his own words. He says :— 

“ One day, however, I went to work again, but 
this time with the intention of trying, for the 
sake of variety, the polyphonic method of har¬ 
monising. And lo ! to my joyful surprise, every¬ 
thing suddenly became alive, the parts seemed 
only to have been waiting to be written down, 
and were evidently premeditated. I soon perceived 
that the sketches were no mere hasty outlines, but 
just as finished and complete as the movements 
which were written out in full. When the old 
masters wrote them down they conceived at the 
same time in their minds the web of harmony 
which was still wanting, and could dispense with 
it the more safely as they usually themselves 
undertook the accompaniment at the performance. 
The main task of the arranger must therefore be 
to arrive at the actual intentions of the authors, 
and to fashion his accompaniments accordingly; 
if the reconstruction must for obvious reasons be 
always problematical, still in many cases results 
may be realised which will not greatly differ from 
the intentions of the masters. Bach's figurings 
especially, often go into the minutest details—it 
required only a keen eve and a clever hand to be 
able confidently to reproduce his exact intentions. 
Nevertheless, the work is not everywhere so easy; 
many a time have I sat for whole days helpless 


before a couple of bars, and know passages •frhich 
it is hardly possible for our art-technique to solve 
satisfactorily.” 

Our author then proceeds to explain in 
more detail his method of procedure, both 
as regards the structure of the parts and 
the choice of instruments. Into this, how¬ 
ever, we will not follow him here, as the 
subject can be better treated of in speaking 
of the score of the Passion itself, to which 
we will now draw onr reader’s attention. 

Franz has prefixed to the work an intro¬ 
ductory notice (“ Vorbemerkung ”), in which, 
after stating concisely the general necessity 
for some filling up of the figured bass, a 
point on which we have spoken above, he 
explains in some detail the plan he has pur¬ 
sued. In the score, all his additional parts 
are indicated by an F, and in other respects 
the original is faithfully reproduced. He 
has, however, added marks of expression 
throughout—in Bach’s scores, they are for 
the most part “ conspicuous by their ab¬ 
sence ”—and has also, where necessary, re¬ 
placed obsolete instruments by their modern 
substitutes. Thus the air “ Komm susses 
Krenz ” has an obbligato for the viola da 
gamba. In giving this part to the violon¬ 
cello some slight modifications were neces¬ 
sary, as on the older six-stringed instrument 
various chords could be played which on the 
violoncello with only four strings are quite 
impracticable. The needful changes, it 
should be added, are made with the utmost 
discretion. Again the old oboi d’amore and 
oboi da caccia are replaced by clarinets. 
These are certainly less accurate representa¬ 
tives of their predecessors than enrni inglcsn ; 
and Franz recommends that the lat ter should 
be used where they" can be had. At the 
performance of the I^assion last Easter under 
Mr. Barnby, the corni inglcsc were used 
with excellent effect. 

Another point in which we think Franz 
has shown admirable judgment is his treat¬ 
ment of the numerous airs in which the 
first part, according to the very common 
custom of the last century, is repeated. 
This long Da Capo is to our modern taste in 
the large majority of cases extremely tedi¬ 
ous ; and therefore the arranger, whilo 
retaining the original indications, has in 
several numbers given a compressed repeti¬ 
tion of the first part of the air, which can 
be used by thoso who prefer it, while those 
who wish to have Bach, the whole Bach, 
and nothing but Bach, can simply turn back 
and repeat the whole first portions of the 
songs just as they stand. 

The additional instrumentation is mostly 
given either to stringed instruments or to 
the clarinets and bassoons. In those cases 
in which Bach’s original parts are chiefly for 
the wind-—as for example in the airs “ Buss’ 
und Reu’,” with two flutes, and “ Ich will 
Dir mein Herz schenken ” with two oboes, 
the string quartett is employed to fill up 
the necessary harmonies, so as not to inter¬ 
fere too much with the original tone-colour¬ 
ing ; while in those pieces in which Bach 
scored chiefly or entirely for strings, such 
as the songs “ Erbarme dich, mein Gott,” 
or “ Gebt mir meinen Jesum wieder ” 
clarinets and bassoons are used, both to 
contrast with the strings, and as a substitute 
for the organ tone, which latter on account 


of its “ stiff and unpliant quality,” Franz 
dispenses with altogether except in the 
choruses and chorals. 

With respect to the use of brass instru¬ 
ments and drums, which are altogether 
wanting in the original score, Franz con¬ 
siders that their absence may probably be 
accounted for by the fact that at the time 
Bach wroto these instruments were almost 
exclusively used in brilliant and joyous 
music. The editor has introduced them 
with the greatest reserve; and for the sake 
of those who may prefer to omit them alto¬ 
gether, has nowhere made them obbligato — 
that is, the harmony is always comploto 
without them. 

In the treatment of the plain recitatives 
([recitativo secco ) Franz has not made use of 
the organ because of its unyielding quality 
of tone. He was not able to avail himself 
of the string quartett without violating 
Bach’s obvious intention of confining its em¬ 
ployment to accompanying the recitatives of 
our Lord. He has, therefore, had recourse 
to the piano, except in the case of a few of 
the more expressive passages, in which he 
has given the harmony to the clarinets and 
bassoons. His practice has been generally 
followed at recent performances of the work 
in this country, and those who expected 
that the use of the piano in sacred music 
would impart a secular tone to it, and be 
out of keeping with the character of the 
work, have been agreeably disappointed. 

It is impossible, without the aid of musi¬ 
cal quotations, to give more than a very 
general idea of what the additional, parts 
are which Franz has added to the original 
score. In the choruses his work was, for the 
most part, tolerably easy. In many he has 
done nothing but add an organ part, while 
in others—as, for example, in the wonder¬ 
fully fine chorus which concludes the first 
part, “ 0 Mensch, bewein’ doin’ Siinde 
gross ” and the “ Lass ihn kreuzigen ”—he 
has reinforced the wind parts, because Bach 
designed his music for so small a number of 
performers, that, with the large force now 
employed in our orchestras, the passages for 
the wind would be nearly, if not quite, in¬ 
audible. A word of praise must be given 
to his very judicious introduction of trom¬ 
bones and drums in the great chorus, “ Sind 
Blitze, sind Donner in Wolken verschwun- 
den,” at that stupendous burst on the words 
“ Eroffne den feurigen Ahgrund, O Hdllc,” 
as well as for the fine effect of the employ¬ 
ment of horns and trombones, piano with 
muffled drums in the noble elegy, “ Wir 
setzen uns mit Thriinen nieder,” with which 
the work concludes. 

If in the choruses Franz’s task was not 
particularly difficult, it was far otherwise in 
the airs. Of these there aro at least three 
the accompaniment of which, as printed in 
the score, is little more than a mere sketch. 
These are the bass song (No. 29), “ Gerno 
will ich mich bequemen,” which contains 
only a two-part accompaniment for violins 
in unison and basses, the tenor air (No. 41), 
“ Geduld,” in which nothing but a figured 
“ continuo ” is given, and the air for alto 
(No. 61), “ Kdnnen Thriinen,” accompanied 
in the same way as No. 29. Besides these 
there are detached passages, which similarly 
required filling up, to be met with in nearly 
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every song throughout the work. Of the 
manner in which Franz has acquitted him¬ 
self of his task in these pieces it is impos¬ 
sible to speak too highly. Perhaps the most 
remarkable example is in the tenor song 
“ Geduld.” Here the string quartett, flutes, 
clarinets, and bassoons are added to the 
figured bass, and the additions are so in¬ 
geniously founded upon suggestions of the 
original, and developed with such masterly 
command of the polyphonic style, that it is 
hardly too much to say that the score as it 
appears in this edition might have been 
written by Bach himself. Scarcely inferior 
are the other songs to which reference 
has been made. The great merit of the 
whole is reverence for the composer’s ideas; 
the arranger obtrudes himself so little that 
it is only by comparison with Bach’s own 
score that one sees how much has been done. 

In one place, and in one only, do we ven¬ 
ture with diffidence to disagree with Franz's 
additions. This is in the recitative No. 73, 
describing the earthquake at the crucifixion. 
Here Bach has relied for his effect solely on 
the bold modulations of the mnsic, his only 
accompaniment being the customary “con- 
tinuo ” with a tremolo for the basses. Franz 
has introduced the full orchestra. The 
tremolos for all the strings, with chords for 
the trombones, and a roll on the drums im¬ 
part a somewhat theatrical character to the 
passage, which makes it sound strangely 
out of keeping with the context. It is so 
evidently unlike Bach’s manner that the re¬ 
markable tact and good taste shown by 
Franz throughout the rest of the work only 
makes this one passage the more surprising 
by the contrast. 

At the performances of tho Passion in 
Germany these accompaniments are, we 
believe, generally if not invariably used. In 
this country, however, they have as yet only 
partially been employed. It might be an 
experiment worth trying at some future 
performance to give tho work jnst as Franz 
has arranged it; the airs at least, in which 
we have been too much accustomed to the 
“ dialogue between the voice and the bass,” 
of which our author speaks, would certainly 
benefit by the process. The whole score is 
a most interesting study to the musical 
student, and maybe especially recommended 
as a model to. those who are about to write 
“additional accompaniments” to any works 
of the old masters. Euenezer 1’koct. 


THE EXHIBITION OF TIIF, PAINTINGS OF C A HOLT'S 
DC RAN. 

I HAVE already spoken of the painter Carolus 
Duran, A propos of tho last Salon, to which he 
contributed a nude figure of a young girl standing 
in ft meadow. lie called it Dew. I had seen 
him sketching it the summer before at Fontaine¬ 
bleau, where he takes a country house for the 
season. lie had had a cage built, entirely of 
glass, about Id feet square, in the park under 
the trees, in which his model could undress with¬ 
out fear of catching cold, while he could see the 
human flesh in full light, and in its exact relations 
of colour with the leaves of the trees, the verdure 
of the grass-plots, and the flowers of the borders. 
The sketch was curious, but at the Salon the 
painting appeared to me to have been touched up 
under the grey light and in presence of the sombre 
backgrounds of the studio. It was wanting in 
those reflexions, and also in that energy, whether in 


drawnng or colouring, which are typical of the 
true artistic illusion of nature interpreted by art. 
This year he has again introduced some nude 
bathing-girls in a park, hut he has profited by 
previous criticisms. I have seen the picture in his 
studio, and it appears to me as a figure-painting, 
and more especially as a landscape, very superior 
to Dew. 

He had also in the Salon of 1874 the portrait of 
his daughter, a child about four years old, stand¬ 
ing with a little pet dog by her side. The whole 
is treated in the style of a hold sketch, and is now 
to be seen at the Exhibition of which I am about 
to speak. Last was the portrait of Mdme. de 
l’ourtales, in full dress, sitting in an arm-chair. 
The face is quite that of one of the queens of 
fashion during the Empire. The hands, pale, 
long and slender, are worthy of Vandyke. The 
aristocratic hearing, the fastidious and somewhat 
weary expression of this portrait, beside the 
qualities of force and harmony of colouring, re¬ 
conciled to M. Carolus Duran many a critic who, 
not without some reason, had previously accused 
him of wilfully exaggerating the bourgeois side of 
his models. 

The year before he contributed a portrait of 
M. Ilosehede's son, dressed in a complete suit of 
blue, no doubt recollecting Gainsborough’s Bine 
Bog. Also an elegant and pleasing portrait of Mdlle. 
Croizette, an actress now belonging to the Tbeatre- 
Fran^ais. It represents a young woman, pettish 
and handsome, riding on horseback like a princess. 
She was in the saddle on the sea-shore, a little 
dreamy, like a pretty woman who is not ac¬ 
customed to wait, or to arrive first at the rende s- 
!•»»«. The Parisians, many of whom have never 
seen the sea, and horsewomen but rarely, found 
this composition “ eccentric.” It was rather 
exotic. But for the old race of Parisians a journey 
to the Bois de Boulogne is almost as rare as one 
to Hyde Park. 

This portrait was, however, for suppleness and 
grace, a visible advance on those in the Salon of 
1872; the portrait of Mdme. Maurice Richard (wife 
of tho Fine Arts Minister who was in office during 
the few months of the Liberal Empire), a good 
simple lady of the middle class, in vigorous health, 
visibly satisfied with being rich, dressing well, 
having a greenhouse full of flowers. And that of 
a “ Belgian Lady,” sitting on a sola of very bright- 
coloured silk, with reddish hair, pink and white and 
stout, like a nymph of Rubens. Bv a bold and in¬ 
genious artifice, Carolus Duran had opened behind 
the face, bright as a peony, a red fan. It was a 
violent tone, which gave harmony to all the rest. 
There was far less outcry against the rude force of 
painting, which crushed the whole school, now 
so feeble, enervated, and colourless, than against the 
type which was thought commonplace. Mean¬ 
while the lady came to Paris, and the Parisians 
were enabled to judge that the painter had only 
brought out the indications of a Flemish nature, 
young, healthy, loyally worthy of the handsome 
types that Rubens and Jordaens have loyally cele¬ 
brated. To my mind, this is tho masterpiece of 
M. Duran. Here the very first sketch is to be 
seen, and the spectator will he unable to avoid 
admiring the sincerity with which the artist has 
seized, at the first stroke of the brush, all the 
originality of race, all the typical perfection, all 
the amiability and simple goodness of the lady 
who was sitting to him for her portrait. After 
the Salon of 1872 he was made Chevalier of the 
Ijegion of Honour. 

He had previously brought himself into notice 
hv a very sensuous portrait of the wife of one of 
our novelists, Mdme. Ernest Feydeau, who died 
about a year ago. He had in some sort made his 
debut. —for hie earlier contributions were those of a 
young man still in search of his special line—by 
the portrait of his own wife, standing, dressed in 
blank, with a red flower in her bosom, returning 
home, and drawing off her pearl-grey gloves, one 
of which has already fallen to the ground. 
Nothing can be more elegant, more feminine, and, 


above all, more modern. The face is intellectual, 
and the costume exquisitely tasteful. It may be 
added that Mdme. Carolus Duran is an artist 
herself. She has often sent to various salons 
miniatures and crayons, treated with remarkable 
freedom of touch. Here let us note that Carolus 
Duran models in clay with success. He exhibited 
a bust of his wile, cast in bronze, original and life¬ 
like. It is good “ painter's sculpture,” whereby 1 
mean that it seeks to represent the movement of 
the skin and the effect of the hair and accessories 
by means of thumb-strokes, which sculptors- only 
tolerate in rough caste. 

He is an agreeable man with a fine tenor 
voice. He stops short in the midst of his work 
as soon as he feels tired, takes a guitar, and 
hums Spanish airs, accompanying himself in a 
style that would bring to the balcony all the pretty 
girls in Granada or Seville. Just at present he 
has a passion for fencing. He practises every 
morning for several hours. In the street his cane, 
in the studio his brush or his maul-stick, rehearse 
without interruption thrusts in tierce or thrusts in 
quart. At the Exhibition, to which I am coming 
at last, may be seen the full-length portrait of his 
fencing-master, provost of a famous Paris fencing 
gallery, M. Vigeant. Carolus is of average height. 
He has black hair and beard, which have a fine 
effect on his somewhat Bohemian type of face. 
His age is a mystery, and he maintains the most 
extraordinary reserve on the subject. He appears 
to me to be more than thirty and less than forty. 
I do not think I can wound his vanity so long as 
I remain within these vague limits. 

Carolus Duran was horn at Lille. He was the 
pupil of an old pupil of David, unknown to the 
majority of Frenchmen, who, however, had already 
formed Jeauron, and who directed the most artis¬ 
tic of our contemporary sculptors, Carpeaux. Re 
was called Souchon—a name that must he trea¬ 
sured up and saved from the injustice of oblivion. 
Carolus Duran (who, I believe, is really called 
Charles Durand, but the dropping of the final d 
rendered his name more romantic when he came 
to Paris), gained a prize at the School of Fine 
Arts at Lille, which furnished him with the 
means of studying in Italy for three years. He 
availed himself of his opportunity. He likewise 
visited Spain, and you see at this exhibition a 
good copy which he executed at Madrid of Ve¬ 
lasquez’ El Eseivnnito ; a dwarf, in a black dress, 
with his hat on his head, sitting on the grass, and 
turning over the leaves of a large book with a 
stern and intellectual look, and having an inkstand 
by his side. Such are the works which should 
have been bought in former days for the “ Musee 
des Copies.” Nothing can equal these studies- 
executed by painters for themselves during the 
earnest and laborious years of youth. 

Carolus Duran is not only' a pupil of Souchon 
—who seems to have been a commonplace painter, 
hut who was most assuredly an energetic teacher 
—and a pupil of Italy. He owes to their in¬ 
struction some great compositions, among others. 
L'Assassine , a tragic scene taken in the Roman 
Campagna or the Abruzzi, and now in the Lille 
Museum. But lie likewise underwent, about 
1800, the influence of Courbet. It is undoubtedly 
to this master that he owes the decision which 
he imparts to his portraits. Courbet, as you 
know, had the capacity of his brain been in pro¬ 
portion to the accuracy of his eye and the firmness 
of his hand in painting, would have caused a 
radical revolution in our school. I am indebted 
for the remark to the lips of Delacroix himselt. 
He would have upset all, romanticism and Aca¬ 
demy. even as 1 Livid, eiirhty years before, had 
cut off the tail of the school of the eighteenth 
century. The works of his youth, an After 
Dinner, a Funeral at. Omans especially, are works 
of capital importance in the history of our school, 
which, unfortunately, were not continued or de¬ 
veloped, and which, after having served as a butt 
to the feelings of disgust and of rage of the bour¬ 
geois reaction, are now too much forgotten. Hat 
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the frank and audacious doctrine of these works, so 
sincere in their modernness, was not sufficiently ex¬ 
plained and practised. Its pupils became neither 
apostles nor martyrs. Only within the last few 
years have we seen some of its seeds ripen which 
had fallen upon good ground. Courbet as a revo¬ 
lutionary was incomplete. He upset, but he did 
not rebuild. Perhaps this is the mysterious law 
of the dark times through which we are passing. 

The Exhibition which is the subject of the 
present letter is arranged in the hall of the 
“ Oerele de 1’Union Artistique,” in the Place Ven- 
dorne. The room is large and not well lighted, a 
very sensible inconvenience at this time of year. 
There are thirty-seven portraits, studies, sketches, 
and landscapes, all hitherto unexhibited, except 
the child with the red scarf mentioned above. 
Among the subjects handled with a vigour of un¬ 
premeditated science for which we must give our 
young master great credit, there are the portraits of 
M. Jules Claretie, full face, with a smile suggestive 
of that sweetness and brightness of intellect with 
which his works are so lavishly adorned; M. de 
Lesclure, a Legitimist writer, with a remarkably 
firm and sincere expression; Falguieres, an ex¬ 
cellent sculptor, of a melancholy type of face; 
the profile of the present writer, which is said to 
be a very good likeness, and which was painted 
one morning in the course of conversation in less 
than three hours; Hars, a picture-dealer, with 
light brown hair, long red whiskers, and a mottled 
red and white complexion, like that of the sons of 
Albion who win prizes at steeple-chases; the Count 
d’Hennecourt, a vigorous half-length of a French 
officer, young and well dressed, in a frockcoat 
closely buttoned up, with a cigar in his mouth, 
his hat on his head, and the fair complexion of 
our Norman countrymen. 

There are also some female portraits. But 
women do not understand sketches. They attach 
great importance, and very rightly, to those skilful 
combinations of dress to which they have recourse 
for the purpose of enhancing their beauty, con¬ 
cealing their age, eclipsing their rivals, and leav¬ 
ing to posterity a triumphant proof of the most 
pleasing fiction. They pose but ill, and cannot be 
restrained from giving advice as to the dimensions 
of their mouth and eves. Carolus triumphs skil¬ 
fully over all these difficulties. He is in fashion 
and deserves to be. He has no works here so 
exceptu nal as those in the last Salon, at least, so 
far as till.-lengths are concerned. His half-length 
portrait of Mdme. d'Hennecourt represents a 
touching and graceful countenance. I may note 
also a little girl sitting on a chair, tired of her 
toys, which litter the carpet. 

His landscape studies are bright and accurate. 
Two or three sketches— Victor-;/, a plain strewn 
with the corpses of soldiers foully mutilated by 
battle; and The Temptation of St. Theresa, a group 
of nude womeu, which would be more suitable in 
a Temptation of St. Antony—give a promise of 
good pictures, being well composed, and present¬ 
ing beautifully graduated keys of colour. 

But where >1. Carolus Duran wins all suffrages 
—for the fact must not be concealed that he has 
a great number of enemies: the pupils of the 
Academy, who find him too realistic: the realists, 
who regard him as a renegade; the fastidious, 
who reproach him for too strongly insisting on 
costume masculine or feminine; the lovers of 
the dreamy in art, who find his colouring too 
strong and his touch too frank—however, where he 
wins all suffrages is in three sketches of his 
children. These are undoubtedly worthy of the 
Spanish school. They represent his little girls 
at the age of four or five months, with black 
round eyes fully open to the light, with mouths 
as purple as a cherry freshly plucked from the 
tree, wtth wisps of hair peeping out from under 
a little white cap, red and white faces puffed 
out and throbbing with that surprising strength 
peculiar to a child with a good constitution and 
good health. In one of these sketches, Iiebe s'amuse, 
the lovely little creature is sitting at a table; she 


is leaning forward, laughing, screaming, stretching 
out her dumpy arms and dimpled hands towards a 
paroquet which is making havoc of some biscuits 
in a dish. The delicious gaucherie of early in¬ 
fancy, the energy of mirth, the bloom of health, 
the glow which animates the chubby face, and 
gives a vague foretaste of the indomitable caprices 
of the future woman, have been felt and are ren¬ 
dered with masterly breadth. If I am not de¬ 
ceived, it is in these observations of nature, full 
at once of homeliness and of majesty, that those 
who are true artists are revealed. Such is modern 
art—that is, high art unceasingly renewing its 
youth. In any case such are what are styled 
good pictures in public galleries and the collections 
of enlightened amateurs. Ph. Bckty. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 

M. Rajon is certainly one of the masters of 
modem etching, and his reproduction on a scale 
that isamplv large of Mr. Watts's portrait of John 
Stuart Mill is one of the most noteworthy of his 
works as a copyist at once faithful and intelligent. 
As far as we can remember the original portrait, 
nothing of its character is lost, while the etcher 
has legitimately brought into his work some 
artistic quality lacking even in the admirable 
work of Mr. \Vatts. Rajon is an etcher of the 
most varied skill. Though always, or nearly al¬ 
ways, a copyist, he identifies himself, so to say, 
with the artist he is reproducing, as an actor with 
the character he is playing. He is of seemingly 
inexhaustible resource: not less at home when 
translating the subtleties of expression in a por¬ 
trait by Watts than when translating the atmo¬ 
spheric effects due in the first place to the genius 
of De Ilooghe. Bv the side of Jacquemart and 
Leopold Flaraeng be worthily takes his place, for 
he is more various than either of these, and only a 
little less perfect. 

Professor Cfrtifs, the historian of Greece, has 
just contributed to the Academy of Science in 
Berlin a long paper on the armorial devices of 
the ancient Greeks, showing how they came 
originally from Assyria, and were modified by the 
artistic sense of the Greeks. One has only to look 
at the now very rich collection of early engraved 
gems from the Greek Islands in the British Mu¬ 
seum, to see how strongly with their constant 
choice of animal forms—mostly quadrupeds—they 
suggest Oriental influence. So far the evidence 
is elaborate and carefully presented by Professor 
Curtius, but on proceeding to speak of artistic 
style in ancient heraldry, he leaves at least one 
possible and certainly very plausible argument 
unanswered. He attributes it to artistic taste 
when the ancient (heraldic) gem engraver placed, 
say, two rampant lions, the exact counter¬ 
part of each other, confronting. But he forgets 
that the intention may very well have been to 
produce a seal which could be cut exactly in two, 
as has been the custom in more recent times, one- 
half to be confided to the person carrying a sealed 
despatch and the other half retained by the 
sender. What he calls the dualismus in ancient 
heraldry would thus be traced to a utilitarian 
rather than an artistic sense. From a dualismus, 
he says, the ancients proceeded to a trias—that is, 
a third element was introduced into the design in 
the form of an upright line, pillar, branch, or 
Other object between the confronting animals. 
But here again nothing is easier than to suppose 
that this middle object served no other purpose 
than to mark more distinctly the line where the 
seal was to be cut in two. 

Tun Gazette tics Beaux-Arts is an expensive 
(8 francs) but by no means a super-excellent 
number this mouth. With the exception of a short 
notice, with a portrait, of A. J. Desenne, a clever 
designer of vignettes, who died in 1*27, and M. 
Clement de Kis' third and last article on the 
Stockholm Museum, the whole of the number is 
devoted to exhibitions and to art as applied to in¬ 


dustry. 1. We have an article by M. A. Darcel 
on the Exposition of Religious Art at Lille, of 
which Mr. J. W. Weale gave an account in the 
Academy of July 11. 2. On the Exhibition of 
National Manufactures, by Albert Jacquemart, 
dealing especially with the Gobelins and Beauvais 
tapestries. 8. On the Union Centrale in respect 
to its exhibition of metal work. 4. A second ar¬ 
ticle on the Library of the Union Centrale, pro¬ 
fusely illustrated with engravings from M. Texier’s 
Monuments Modemes de la Perse. And 5. “ Con¬ 
siderations on Costume,” by Charles Blanc, it propos 
of the recent costume exhibition. This is really 
too much of Industry for a Fine Art review. The 
Gazette has always maintained a high character 
by its valuable contributions to art literature, 
but it will scarcely be able to retain it if it con¬ 
tinues to accord as much space as it has done 
all this year to exhibitions and art industries. 
A review of some of the new illustrated books 
and the usual bibliography of works on art pub¬ 
lished in France and other countries during the 
past half-year, fill up the number. This biblio¬ 
graphy is, as usual, very imperfect. Only six Eng¬ 
lish books are mentioned, and notone German, yet 
several important works have been published both 
in England and Germany during this period. It 
is quite absurd under such circumstances to call 
this inadequate list a “ Bibliographic des Out rages 
publics en France et a l’Etranger.” Such a title 
only serves to mislead. 

We hear that M. Emile Olivier, the ex-minister 
of Napoleon III., is employing his leisure in the 
study of art. lie has been residing for some time in 
Rome, and it is understood that he is preparing a 
work on the Sistine Chapel. 

Tef. price of the catalogues of all departments 
of the Louvre has been lowered one-third since 
December 1. This is well, for one used to have 
to spend quite a small fortune in acquiring the 
Louvre library of catalogues. 

Demolition under the name of restoration seems 
to be carried on at least as much in France ns in 
England. A great outcry is at present being raised 
by all archaeologists and venerators of old Gothic 
work in France, concerning the so-called restora¬ 
tions at the beautiful Norman cathedral of Evreux. 
It appears that the restoring architect has nlready 
destroved a portion of the thirteenth century nave, 
and positively proposes to pull down the re¬ 
mainder in order to rebuild it in a different style. 
Considering that modern architecture at best can 
only present us with a feeble and lifeless imitation 
of ancient work, it is surprising that any architect 
dare venture to destroy monuments in which the 
life and thought of past ages still beats. 


France seems to have become really alarmed 
of late lest she should lose her long-continued 
supremacy in matters of art and taste. The 
Union Centrale has been making vigorous efforts 
to arrest the decline in the national art industries 
that is already making itself perceptible ; and now 
M. de Chennevieres, in a report to the Minister of 
Public Instruction, expresses considerable fear lest 
foreign nations, with larger resources at their 
command, should end by developing their art ma¬ 
nufactures to a greater extent than France. The 
French school, after the losses it has undergone, has 
“pressing need,” he considers, of “being excited 
and regenerated by the solicitude and foresight of 
the Administration ; ” and especially the schools 
of design need the best possible organisation, for 
on them will depend to a great extent the future 
of the arts in France. But what is to be done ? 
he asks in moving accents—“ Que faire, Monsieur 
le Ministre ? "—when the budget provides nothing, 
or next to nothing, to avert this menacing crisis ; 
and the National Assembly, although it recognises 
the danger, finds it impossible to augment its 
supplies by a sufficient measure. 

In this extremity a brilliant idea has suggested 
itself to M. le Directeur's mind. It is that an 
exhibition shall be opened in Paris of all the “ in¬ 
estimable marvels of Art contained in the various 
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museums of the departments.” In these museums 
there are many valuable works by old masters that 
are to a certain extent rendered useless for purposes 
of instruction and gratification by reason of their 
difficulty of access. The new official inventory of 
the riches of art in France enumerates as many as 
000 to 700 pictures of the first order that are 
scattered among the provincial towns. 

The gathering of all these together in one grand 
exhibition will certainly make a goodly show and 
have a great interest for lovers of art. The pro¬ 
ceeds of the exhibition are to be devoted to the 
benefit of the schools of design. This is the way 
M. de Chennevieres proposes to supply the de¬ 
ficiencies of the budget and re-establish the 
supremacy of France. 

M. de Cumont, the Minister of Public Instruc¬ 
tion, has, in furtherance of this project, addressed 
a letter to all the mairesof France, asking for their 
co-operation, and the Union Centrale has charged 
itself with preparing a suitable place for the ex¬ 
hibition. 

Tire sale last week at Christie’s consisted of 
the decorative property of Mr. Benjamin, the late 
well-known dealer. It occupied four days. Among 
the objects sold were :•—Lot (83) statuette of a 
Bacchante, 21 inches high, of carved ivory, 53/. 
11s. ; (100 and 101) a pair of groups, carved in 
ivory and wood, of Hercules and Omphale and 
Sal urn and Venus, 108/.; (110) Milo rending the 
Onk, bronze, 20 guineas; (105 and 106) pair of 
tulip-wood cabinets, with Sevres plaques, 195/.; 
(161) gilt clock, Cupid and Psyche, 01/. 7s .; (172) 
Zincke, miniature of gentleman in blue coat, 25 
guineas; (102) tortoiseshell box, with enamelled 
portraits of Louis XV. and a Lady, by Peti- 
tot, 57Z. 10s. ; (205) pair of bronzes, Homan 
Warriors, 100 guineas; (320) commode, with 
mosaic plaques, and wreath of flowers in pietra 
dura, 100/. ; (302) toilet glass, with frame of 
chased silver enriched with lapis lazuli, 141/.; 
(401 and 402) pair of red buhl cabinets, 64/.; (408) 
black cabinet with inlaid marbles, 44/. 2s.; (536) 
pair of Chinese enamel vases, 41 guineas ; (580) 
set of twelve equestrian portraits of the Caesars, 
Limoges enamel, by J. Laudin, 75/.; (505) portrait 
of William IV., enamel, bv Bone, 10 guineas; 
(580) pair of Dresden enamel cups, 30 guineas; 
(616) chased ormoulu casket, inlaid with blue and 
white Wedgwood medallions, 20/. ]0s.; (617) 
pair of Vemis Martin vases, 13/.; (636) Goojerat 
casket, engraved with ornaments and inlaid with 
gold, 21 guineas; (637) Gothic chasse, with 
figures of saints in niches, 20/. 

TtiE Russian papers announce the death of the 
distinguished Russian architect Jean Ivanovitch 
Gornostai'ow. 

Wf. regret to learn from the Times that 
Hogarth’s picture of Strolling Actors in a Barn 
was destroyed in the fire at Littleton House, near 
Staines, on’ the 18th instant. The painter's receipt 
for the purchase-money was attached to it, show¬ 
ing that it was painted for Mr. Wood, of Littleton, 
in 1741 for twenty-five guineas. It is stated to 
have been insured for 1,000/. 


THE STAGE. 

“ THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR.” 

Schleot.l, in his Lectures on Dramatic Art and 
Literature, chose to consider The Merrg Wires of 
Windsor along with the historical plays of Shak- 
spere, instead of with his comedies. He did so 
nominally, because it was better to consider the 
character of Falstafl’ as a whole—in Henry the. 
Fourth and in The Merry Wires together—but 
really, I suppose, because he held that The Merry 
Wives existed only for the sake of Falstafl': that 
in Falstafl' was the beginning and the end of its 
interest. Not indeed that the further develop¬ 
ment of Falstafl’, by his creator, in The Merry 
Wives, suggested to the.German critic any obser¬ 
vations very new or profound. The German 


critic allowed himself, here as elsewhere, to say 
many things that lay quite on the surface, as it 
seems to us nowadays, and for this apparent 
slightness of his there may be pleaded at least a 
couple of reasons—the first, that he wrote in the 
beginnings of criticism, and the second, that he 
wrote for Germans before the Germans had 
learned to know Shakspere. But be the slight¬ 
ness what it will here and there, the critic’s utter¬ 
ances can never be wholly disregarded, and there 
is some interest in noticing how entirely Schlegel 
seemed possessed with the belief that the The 
Merry Wires had little in it beyond the character 
of Falstafl’. 

Nor has this judgment on the piece been gene¬ 
rally reversed in our day. The Merry Wires is 
not a popular favourite, and critics writing and 
talking in the present week have spoken of its 
fun as burlesque, and have condemned it with the 
phrase that much of it would have been hissed off 
the stage to-day, if Burnaud—not Shakspere— 
had written it. The tradition is that it was com¬ 
posed within a fortnight—composed to order— 
Queen Elizabeth desiring (and everybody has 
heard the story), that Falstafl' should be presented 
as in love. This generally accepted tradition, and 
the unusual quantity of mere word-play in the 
iece, afford objectors such foundation as they 
ave for their objections; but one reason, we sus¬ 
pect, why it fails of popularity just now (and has, 
for the matter of that, failed any time these hun¬ 
dred years), is that much of its humour is directed 
at passing manners, which we have never found 
ridiculous just because we have never come across 
them. Perhaps in a certain sense, if so rough and 
ready a term may be allowed, it is an un-Shak- 
sperian comedy—at least upon the surface of it 
—and some confirmation of such a conjecture as 
that may be admitted to be found in the very 
frequent exclamations one heard at the Gaiety, of 
“ That’s not in Shakspere! ” “ That’s a gag ” (an 
added thing); whereas, as I took the trouble to 
observe, there was not one of these passages ex¬ 
claimed against in indignant whispers among my 
neighbours, but was Shakspere’s own. 

Here then, perhaps more than elsewhere as a 
whole, has Shakspere descended to our common 
talk. Here, as only in one or two others of his 
plays, has he followed in the way of such of his 
contemporaries as drew from just the common life 
about them all their inspiration. Something of 
the relation that melodrama bears to tragedy, this 
piece bears to the poetical comedv which we are 
wont, in Shakspere’s work, to love the most. 
Here the higher imagination did not come, or 
came but fitfully at the call of a fortnight’s notice 
—if we accept that tale. In place of inventive 
wit, we have keenness of observation; and in 
place of ideal character, a few eccentric types 
(Sir Hugh Evans and Dr. Caius sav) marked 
with one knows what a sure hand. \Ve have 
a well-knit story: a story to the plot of 
which justice is hardly done by those who omit to 
notice in the intercourse of Falstaff with Ford as 
the jealous Brook, its almost exceptional neatness 
and ingenuity. We have, beneath the surface, surely, 
after all, the unerring truth; but on the surface the 
caricature of manners of the day: foibles some of 
which are gone (to be succeeded by others no 
better), usages we do not recognise : types we have 
forgotten : a fat knight, who w ith increasing age 
loves women still and wine, but has a slacker 
stream of humour, though just the old readiness 
of resource: a cluster of foul-mouthed returners: 
a foul-mouthed host who breaks once or twice into 
hasty poetry (as in his description of Fenton, with 
his “ eyes of youth ”) : good women enough, like 
Mistress Page and Mistress Ford, but from whom 
no secrets of men’s vices are hid: and across this 
picture of besotted tavern life, rude jesting, and 
failing lechery, there passes, like a gleam of purer 
light, the tender figure of Anno Page, which is 
“ pretty virginity,” which “ has brown hair and 
speaks soft, like a woman.” 

It is Master Slender, we all know, who, in that 
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phrase, qualifies her—Slender, who is not given to 
discriminate at all: who loves her only “ as any 
woman in Gloucestershire,” and who, if he loved 
her more exclusively, would nevertheless break 
down in the description of her, for he is not 
strong at definition; thinking, you remember, that 
he has told you something you did not know 
before when he has said of bears, that women 
cannot abide ’em, “ they are very ill-favoured, 
rough things.” The vague description of Anne 
Page accords exactly with her place, and that of 
her pure loves, in the story. Sweet, but shadowy, 
her place is a small one: behind the bustle of 
Falstaff and the Merry Wives she is well-nigh 
hidden. 

The acting at the Gaiety, though far indeed 
from being at any point absurdly bad, is not 
generally of a kind to add at all to what attrac¬ 
tions the play has. Whatever the traditions of 
the part may be, and whatever the lack of vigour 
in the actress, I find no very grave fault with Miss 
Furtado as Anne Page. Her grace and the ab¬ 
sence of strong individuality alike suit the cha¬ 
racter. Miss Rose I^eclercq, who appears as Mrs. 
Ford, is not indeed by any means an accom¬ 
plished actress of Shakspere, but she does not 
offend, and she has ease and a certain geniality 
and gentleness which contrast not badly with 
Mrs. Wood's inventive spirit, rapidity, and self- 
reliance. It is always Mrs. Page who takes 
the initiative, and Mrs. Wood, who represents 
her, is clearly unaccustomed to be second; but 
Mrs. Wood's manner, though lively and active, is 
not verv varied, and in the rather long speech in 
which Mrs. Page proposes the third plan for the 
humiliation of the Knight there is a wearisome 
and inexpressive sameness of gesture. Still, in 
recollection of the general liveliness, we would 
not insist too much on this detail. As Dame 
Quickly, Mrs. Leigh delivers her words intelli¬ 
gently nud with sign of experience; but she labours, 
as before, under the disadvantage of a stage- 
appearance which in its want of mobility is 
curiously inexpressive. 

The part best acted, but not—let us remember, 
the most difficult part to act—is that of Mr. Ford, 
by Mr. Hermann Yezin. He is most excellent 
alter his first scene with Falstaff He shows us 
well that Mr. Ford is not merely an incarnation 
of jealousy. He is other indeed than a bourgeois 
Othello. lie is a determined man, anxiously 
suspicious; not alive to what there may be that 
is ridiculous in the open show of his jealousy; 
but yet not merely jealous—ready to laugh heartily 
at Page, who has laughed at him : ready to lauah 
or act in anything, as the occasion may require. 
Page is a smaller figure, played genially enough 
by Mr. Belford. Fenton is represented with cure 
and good discretion by Mr. Forbes Robertson, 
who failed nevertheless to realise for us at owe 
the description of the host:— 

“ he capers, ho dances, he has eyes of youth .... he 
smells April and May.” 

Mr. Arthur Cecil and Mr. Righton represent 
respectively the two grotesques, Gains and 8ir 
Hugh Evans. The first is satisfactory; the second 
to be found fault with only on the score that he 
is not quite as funny as might have been expected. 
Mildness and complacency mark the Hugh Evans 
of Mr. Righton, and though one who has noted 
with extreme satisfaction the brilliant characteri¬ 
sation and individuality in Mr. Righton s lawver 
of the Tiro Boses, in his Jew of Creatures of im¬ 
pulse, and lastly in his Verges, looked not un¬ 
naturally for a rather more marked performance 
than this of Sir Hugh Evans, Mr. Righton is 
probably doing well in restraining himsclt as t u 
eccentric parson, who was after all a ™ an , ' 
sober life and quiet ways, since it is he « 0 
sententiously points the moral of the pl»y : 

“Sir John Falstaff serve Got, and leavo ) uar 
desires, and fairies will not pinse you.” 

Mr. Taylor is Slender, and one that will Pj 1? b 
and Mr. Maclean is Shallow. The last wo 
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for Falstaff—Mr. Phelps. Ilis performance does 
not bring before us the Falstaff of our fancy. There 
is a certain dry humour about him, but he appears 
to be unmoved by it, and to be content that the 
audience shall notice it, as in the gesture that 
accompanied his gift to Dame Quickly of his 
empty purse. This suits the older high-life come¬ 
dies better than it suits the humane genius of 
Shakspere. We know, of course, that Falstaff in 
the Merry Wives is not so prosperous a fellow as 
once he was. He should nevertheless be genial, 
for reverses do not crush out and extinguish a 
temperament, though they may modify it and tone 
down its expression. This, to my thinking, is too 
lonely a Falstaff. His happiness is to quaff liquor, 
but to quaff it alone. There is nothing social in 
this man’s pleasure. There is no unction in the 
man. It is only physically that he is the “ greasy 
knight ”—one doubts that, even—it is only physi¬ 
cally that he is “ a man of continual dissolution and 
thaw.” But, saying all this—and taking special 
exception, as I do take, to the dry, monotonous, 
and lecturing way in which Mr. Phelps, in his 
second scene with Ford, tells all about his ad¬ 
ventures in the buck basket—one must say also, 
though those who have experience of Mr. Phelps 
know it already, that no point is missed from 
■want of care or want of judgment; that every 
sentence is planted deep in the man who is to 
hear it; that every action has its reason and sig¬ 
nificance. For Mr. Phelps, the choice of Falstaff, 
in the Merry Wives, was nevertheless not a wise 
one. He can play the character, of course, but 
with the comprehension born of study and pains : 
never enlivened, that I see, by sympathy. 

Frederick Wedmore. 


We hear that Mr. Robert Buchanan has com¬ 
pleted a new poetical comedy, and that the 
principal part in it is destined for Miss Isabel 
Bateman. 

When the Vaudeville re-opens, this Saturday 
evening, after a week’s closing, the performance of 
Tko Hoses will be resumed, but shortly after the 
Christmas holidays a new comedy by Mr. Henry 
J. Byron will be produced, to take the place of Mi - . 
Albery’s most popular piece. 

Ix is said that Miss Litton will soon give up the 
management of the Court Theatre, and that the 
house will afterwards be under the direction of 
Mr. Hare, late of the Prince of Wales’s, and that 
Mr. and Mrs. Kendal will then make their first 
appearance at the Court. 

Mr. Albery’s next piece will be a romantic 
comedy in five acts. It will be produced before 
long at the Olympic Theatre, where it will suc¬ 
ceed The Two Orphans. 

The St. James’s Theatre closed last week, very 
suddenly. 

Mr. John IIollingshead was first in the field 
with a new pantomime this season. It is called 
Cinderella, and was brought out at the Ilolborn 
Amphitheatre, whither a part of the Gaiety Com¬ 
pany has been drafted. The efforts of Miss 
Loseby and Miss Katrine Monroe are supported 
by many wonderful performers leas purely artistic. 
Their feats, like comic annuals, please at Christmas¬ 
time. An adaptation by Herr Meyer Lutz of 
music of Rossini’s was given by a well-chosen 
orchestra. 

Mdme. Pasca —a well-known actress whom the 
Russians praise perhaps too highly—has been 
playing at the Theatre Michel, in St. Petersburg, 
Croizette’s famous part in tho Sphinx of Octave 
Feuillet. 

M. Sarcey contributes to Le Theatre the first 
part of a paper on M. Got, who lias now for 
some years been the leading comedian at the 
Theatre Fran^ais. The paper is more anecdotal 
than critical, hut it narrates that Got's first 
marked success was won in 1848, on a night when 


Paris was astir with Revolution. The piece was 
Alfred de Musset's 11 ne fautjurer de rien. Soon 
afterwards Got became acquainted with M. Emile 
Augier, and the acquaintance resulted in the more 
or less unconscious fashioning of some of Augier’s 
pieces in accordance with the talent and tempera¬ 
ment of Got. In those early days of his, Got 
offended Charles Maurice—a notable critic of that 
time: a very Sarcey for vigour and plain speak¬ 
ing—and Maurice attacked him in his criticisms. 
Got was too sensible to attribute the fault-finding 
to mere personal spite. “ He always finds out 
my weak points,” said Got, “ and I am open to 
correction. His are the only criticisms which I 
read.” 

It is announced that after January 1 no French 
piece will be allowed to be acted in Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

La Boole .—the last success at the Palais Royal 
— has just been received enthusiastically at 
Brussels. 

Cadol, the author of Les Inutiles —a success 
which has not been followed by a second—has 
written for the Theatre Lyrique Dramatique a 
drama called La Famille. 

On Monday, Racine's birth was duly celebrated 
at the Franyais and at the Odeon. The Francais 
gave Phedre and Les Plaideurs. In Phedre Malle. 
Sarah Bernhardt acted for the first time the title 
role. 


An excellent English translation of Mosenthal’s 
drama of Isabella Orsini has been quite recently 
published at Braumiiller's, in Vienna. Isabella 
Orsini is one of the happiest efforts of the author 
of the well-known Deborah, and has been per¬ 
formed many times at the Vienna Burgtheater, 
and almost all the other German theatres. As 
one of the translator’s, Professor Dr. E. Vincent’s, 
adaptations has already been produced in England 
with success, it is to be supposed his latest work 
will find its way to our stage. 

The principal theatres in Paris number forty- 
two, containing altogether accommodation for 
57,080 persons. The Cirque d’Hiver will seat 
the largest audience (4,000); next in importance 
comes the Chatelet Theatre with 3,000 seats; 
then follows the Theatre du Chateau d'Eau with 
2,000; the Gaitd and Ambigu, each with 1,900; 
the Porte St.-Martin, the Grand Th&itre Parisieu, 
the ThiSAtre Lyrique and the Opera Comique, each 
with 1,800; the Italian Opera and the Odeon, 
each with 1,700; tho Theatre Franyais and the 
Varidtds, each with 1,400 places, &c., Ac. The 
buildings holding the smallest audiences are the 
Salle St. Laurent and the Salle des Families, each 
with 450 seats. The new Opera House has space 
for 2,400 persons. 


MUSIC. 

st. James’s hall—schebert’s octett. 


M. Ballande, at his Matinees in Paris, has 
had the courage to produce a new work, and it is 
not the first time that in doing so he has given 
beginners a hearing. M. Cournier was on this 
occasion the fortunate author, and his piece is a 
comedy, in five acts, called Tine Famille en 1870. 
The first three acts exhibit at somewhat wearisome 
length, though with not a little of keen observa¬ 
tion, the life led by a very commonplace bourgeois 
family before the trouble of the war. Monsieur has 
known how to make a fortune, but not how to 
govern his house. Madame is dominant, and is 
ambitious; the daughter flirts with a young cousin 
until an old nobleman proposes to her; and the 
son spends his father's money with great good 
nature and freedom. The fourth act pourtrays for 
us some of the sufferings of the siege—exposes to 
view a still open wound. For this theme the 
time has hardly come: at all events it is too early 
for its realistic treatment. The fifth act dwells 
not on the incidents of the war, but on the 
sentiment it has produced, and thus the right note 
is struck for the first time, and the piece closes 
with the recall of the dramatis personae to duties 
too much forgotten. The piece bears, in this way, 
some little likeness to Jean de Thommeray ; and 
like Jean de Thommeray it has been founded upon 
a novel. 

M. Emile Zola has published in a volume his 
comedy of the Heritiers Babourdin, which, when it 
was acted, was badly received alike by public and 
critics. He is the author of several stories which 
have merit, but have not deserved a very high 
success. lie complains, in his preface to his 
comedy, of the treatment he received from his 
critics, but he is reminded by the severest of them 
that he must not attribute to ill-will the adverse 
judgment that was pronounced. When it is part 
of a man’s profession to go to the theatre and 
write about it, he will probably be thankful to 
the dramatist who can give him something plea¬ 
sant to write about. And the critic, indeed, it is 
true, is the last person who should omit to wel¬ 
come anything that is interesting. “ Quelle triste 
vieillesse vous vous prdparez,” said the wise old 
abbe to the king who couldn't play Whist. And 
what a weary time of theatre-going does the critic 
prepare for himself, when by having barred the 
way to works of new merit he ensconces himself 
in perpetual companionship with the accepted 
dullness and incapacity. 


Few works have ever sprung more rapidly into 
popularity than Schubert’s octett for stringed and 
wind instruments. Produced in this country for 
the first time on March 4, 1807, at the Monday 
Popular Concerts, it has since been so frequently 
repeated there that last Saturday's was its twelfth 
performance. Mr. Chappell seems to have hitherto 
enjoyed a monopoly of the work ; for, excepting 
the performance at the Crystal Palace, to which 
I shall return presently, I am not aware that up 
to the present time it has been heard at any 
other concerts in this country. The reasons for this 
are probably to be found in the work itself. True 
it is a great favourite, and deservedly so, at St. 
James's Hall; but it is not everywhere that eight 
virtuosi can be found for their respective in¬ 
struments ; and this octett requires the finest and 
most finished playing to bring out its beauties. In 
none of his compositions is Schubert’s overflowing 
wealth of melody more remarkable ; some of the 
themes, such as the second subject of the first alley ro, 
and all the subjects of the andante, are equal in 
charm to anything that can be found in his songs. 
The octett has not the tragic force and grandeur of 
the great quartett in D minor, nor the romantic 
beauty of B minor symphony; but it is just 
pure Schubert in his genial and most joyous frame 
of mind. There is hardly (a rare thing, by the 
way, with this composer) a tinge of sadness to he 
found throughout the music; but one delightful 
melody follows another, as if spontaneously, carry¬ 
ing the hearer irresistibly along. As regards its 
thematic treatment, the work, like many of Schu¬ 
bert’s, is comparatively weak; the developments 
appear less to grow out of the mam themes than 
to be appended to them; but the composer's 
genius, and especially his marvellous gift of “tune,” 
triumph over everything; and the verdict at which 
the hearer is compelled to arrive at the close of 
the work is that, whatever may be the technical 
shortcomings, it is absolutely impossible not to. 
enjoy it. 

Another great charm of the octett lies in its 
exquisite orchestration. Suggested, doubtless, by 
Beethoven's well-known septett, it is written for 
the same combination of instruments, with the 
addition of a second violin, to complete the faiuilv 
of the strings; and the instrumental ertects ob¬ 
tained are simply delightful. The horn especially 
is treated with rare felicity, as witness the lovely 
solo passage in the first alley ro ; and the combina¬ 
tions of tone-colour are frequently as novel as 
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they are beautiful. The way in which the balance 
is "preserved between the wind and the single 
stringed instruments is masterly; and I was on 
Saturday more than ever confirmed in the convic¬ 
tion I expressed in these columns on the occasion 
of the performance of the work at the Crystal 
Palace (see Academy, March 21), that the experi¬ 
ment of converting the work into a quasi-sym¬ 
phony, by playing it with a full orchestra, is a 
grave artistic mistake which can only result in a 
caricature. 

The performance of the oetett on Saturday was 
on the whole an excellent one, though open in one 
or two points to criticism. The string parts were 
excellently played by Messrs. Straus, Kies, Zer- 
bini, Piatti and Reynolds (double-bass); and the 
clarinet, bassoon, and horn were in the competent 
hands of Messrs. Lazarus, 'Winterbottom, and 
Paquis. The last-named gentleman deserves es¬ 
pecial mention for his most artistic performance 
of the very difficult horn part. There were, not¬ 
withstanding, two blemishes of importance in 
the rendering of the work to which attention 
ought to be called. The first was the omission of 
two movements —andante eon cariazioni and tninu- 
etto. These two numbers ought no more to be 
left out in a performance than the corresponding 
portions of Beethoven's septett, which are invari¬ 
ably performed. When the oetett was first pro¬ 
duced there existed a very valid reason for their 
omission in the fact that they were not published 
in the old edition of the parts. Since then, how¬ 
ever, they have beeu not only published, but also 
played at St. James’s Hall; and therefore the 
former reason for their non-performance no longer 
holds good ; and such a work, if given at all, ought 
certainly to be given as the composer wrote it. The 
other shortcoming in the performance on Saturday 
arose from the fact that Mr. Reynolds, like nearly 
all our English double-bass players, used a three- 
string bass instead of one with four strings. The 
latter, which has a compass of a fourth lower than 
our English instruments, is invariably in use in 
Germany, and German composers always write for 
it accordingly. By its non-employment it becomes 
necessary to transpose many of the lower passages 
in the double-bass part an octave higher. This 
was done on Saturday, in many cases to the 
utter destruction of the composer’s idea. It is 
to be hoped that at future performances of this 
work a proper four-stringed bass will always be 
employed. 

The pianist on Saturday was Dr. Biiiow, who 
gave a highly characteristic rendering of Beet¬ 
hoven’s “Moonlight” sonata, and joined Signor 
Piatti in a really magnificent performance of Men- 
delfeohn’s sonata in B flat for piano and violoncello. 
It vas impossible in listening to this beautiful 
work not to be struck by the contrast as regards 
the finish of the workmanship with Schubert’s 
oetett. Few people would think of ranking 
Mendelssohn as high as Schubert in creative 
genius; but as regards mastery of form there can 
be no question that the younger composer is far 
superb r. No one, not even Beethoven himself, 
Mirpas-ed Mendelssohn in complete command of 
tin* “ technique ” of composition. I have already 
said that the performance of the sonata was a 
magnificent one; but I must add that Signor 
Piatti. if possible, surpassed himself. The perfec- 
tion of his tone and phrasing, and especially the 
deep feeling which he threw into the slow move¬ 
ment, ennuot be described on paper. Finer playing 
has never been heard. 

The vocalist was Miss Leonora Braham, who 
sang an old-fashioned but pleasing song by Paisi- 
ello and Schubert’s “ Meine Ruh’ ist hin ” with 
much taste and considerable tremolo. 

Ebe.yezeb Prottt. 


The last of the Crystal Palace Saturday Con¬ 
ceits before Christmas was given last Saturday, 
" lcn Sir Frederick Ouseley's oratorio llntjar was 
performed. 'A lug very unequal work was com¬ 


posed for the Hereford festival of last year, and 
was first produced on that occasion. As might 
■perhaps be expected from the Professor of Music 
at the L’nivarsity of 'Oxford, which position, as 
Ynany of our readers will be aware, Sir Frederick 
holds, the fngal writing is the finest part of the 
resent work. The concerts will be resumed on 
anuary 16, when Beethoven’s symphony in A is 
announced, and Mr. Oscar Bennger is to play 
Schumann’s concerto in A minor. 

The Mendelssohn house at Berlin, which has 
long enjoyed a world-wide renown from its asso¬ 
ciation with departed genius, is about to be pulled 
down, and rebuilt in a form better adapted to 
secure a profitable rental for its proprietor. It 
was familiar to travellers as well as to native-born 
Berliners through the black marble tablet on the 
front which recorded in gold letters that within its 
walls “ the immortal M. Mendelssohn had lived and 
laboured, who was born at Dessau in 1726, and died 
at Berlin in 1780.” The house was subsequently 
occupied by Rammler, Mylius, Nicolai, Lessing, 
and the younger Mendelssohn. 

The King of Bavaria has again come to the 
rescue of the Wagner enterprise at Bayreuth, and 
advanced a sum of 18,000 florins to aid in the 
completion of the now theatre, the actual cost of 
whose erection and fitting up far exceeds the 
estimates. 

A grand bazaar under roval and aristocratic 
patronage has just been held at Berlin in aid of 
Wagner’s Bayreuth scheme, which has been so 
successful that on the first day alone 7,000 thalers 
(1,060/.) were taken. 

Of Beethoven's “ Missa Solennis ” in D there 
was an idqal performance a week ago in Vienna. 
The solo parts by Mdmes. Mario Wilt (Tilda), 
and Karoline Gomperz-Bottelheim, and Herren 
Walter and Rokitansky, Concertmeister Joseph 
Hellmesberger was the leader, and Johannes 
Brahms conducted. Brahms corrected on this 
occasion a traditional mistake. At previous per¬ 
formances the A was always beaten on the drum in 
the twenty-ninth bar from the end of the “ Agnus 
Dei,” and further on—on the wrong supposition 
that the drums, which are originally in B fiat and 
F, must change their key after the D flat move¬ 
ment to D—A, and the B flat in the last twenty- 
nine bars of the Mass was taken as a misprint for 
A. At the beginning, however, there is the note 
“ Tympani in B—F,” and this instruction is not 
altered throughout the score. The B near the close 
is, therefore, no error. The mistake has been repeated 
through all the performances for many years, and 
even Julius Stern introduced it into his pianoforte 
edition. Brahms has now restored the original 
text. The boldness with which the B appears in 
the drum is of enormous effect—says Dr. Hanslick 
in the Neue Ereie Presse. It should be added 
that in this country, so far as we are aware, the 
drum part has always been played as Beethoven 
wrote it. 

Spohr’s “ Paternoster ” was performed at the 
Sing-Akademie in Vienna with small success, and 
the lately discovered four-part Hymn in D by 
Friedemann Bach (“ Cantate Domino ”) is pro¬ 
nounced by competent critics to be one of his 
weakest works. The Komisclie Oper prepares 
for production Die Beiden Schii/zen by Lortzing, 
Her Musikfeind by- Genee, Gille et Gillofin by 
Ambroise ThomaA, and Jean et. Jeannette by Victor 
Masse. Schumann's" Manfred” music was to be 
performed in Vienna (for the first time the com- 
lete work) on the 22nd of this month, conducted 
v Herr von Ilerbeck. Herr Lewinsky will recite 
the poem. A quartett by Herbeck was performed 
for the first time last week at Ilellmesberger's 
soirtSe. 


hundred and fifty composers have sent in works 
for competition, among which are over a hundred 
for soli, chorus, and full orchestra, twenty-five 
songs with pianoforte accompaniment, four "large 
instrumental works, eight marches, and one 
sonata for piano. The successful competitor is 
not yet announced. 

Three new symphonies (which the Mumka- 
lisches Woehenblatt speaks of as “striking works”) 
by Ph. Riifer, H. Urban, and W. Barziel, have 
been produced at Berlin. 


POSTSCRIPT. 

The Times announces that Victor Hugo has 
sent to the printer the first and second parts of his 
new poem, which is a sequel to the Ltgevde ties 
Steeles. It is entitled Les QtuUre Vents de TEsprit, 
and is divided into parts—the “ Vent du Drame,” 
the “ Vent de l'Ordre,” the “ Vent de la Satire,” 
and the “ Vent de la Comedie.” The first part 
contains three unpublished dramas in verse. 

The New Shakspere Society has resolved to 
follow the example of the Early English Text 
Society, and offer to a certain number of colleges 
and schools, in which English is systematically 
taught, some of the Society's publications as a 
yearly prize for an examination in Shakspere. The 
first set of books thus offered to each college or 
school will be the Society’s editions, by Mr. I*. A. 
Daniel, of Romeo and Juliet: 1. A reprint of 
the Quarto of 1697; 2. A reprint of the Quarto 
of 1699 ; 3. Parallel-Text of the two Quartos of 
1597 and 1599 ; 4. The revised text, with critical 
notes and introduction by Mr. Daniel. The kind¬ 
ness of Prince Leopold has enabled the Society to 
include his gift to its members among the books 
it will yearly offer as prizes. Any college or 
school desiring these books should apply to the 
New Shakspere Society’s director (Mr." F’. J. 
Furnivall, 3 St. George's Square, Primrose Hill, 
London, N.W.); or honorary secretary (Mr. A. 
G. Snelgrove, London Hospital, E.). 
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A TRizr. of 1,000 thalers was offered some time 
since by a committee at Dortmund, for a musical 
setting of a hymn in honour of Bismarck. One 


The Number foe January 2, 1875, vill contain 
the Title-Faye and Index to Vul. YI. 
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